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TO  THE  IMERICAN  BDITtOV 


Thb  neritt  of  the  present  work  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  .  rofeee  of  the  London 
sditor  as  to  render  an^  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  alm(ff  unnecessary.  The 
student  has  here  a  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Koman  AntiquitieS| 
before  whieh  tho  meager  compilations  of  Potter  and  Adams  matt  sink  into  utter  in 
signifcnnce  ;  and  he  is  put  in  possession  of  a  vast  body  of  iflformation  in  a  most 
interesting-  department  of  study,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  cost  him  the  labour 
of  a  whole  life  to  accumulate.  All. the  most  recent  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
Oeman  scholars  are  here  placed  within  bis  reach,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
cheir  specnlations  becoming  as  familiar  to  him  as  household  words.  The  wo**k  is,  in 
trun.,  a  German  one  in  an  English  garb,  and  wiU  be  found  to  contain  all  that  tuiuess 
and  accuracy  of  detail  for  which  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  so  long  and  justly 
been  celebrated.  It  is  equally  intended,  also,  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  work 
of  popular  reference  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  from  its  accnracy  of 
research,  but  from  the  wide  field  over  which  it  ranges.  In  a  word,  the  present  vol* 
ume  supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  English  literature. 

In  order  to  render  the  work,  however,  if  possible,  still  more  useful,  the  Ameiican  edi* 
tor  has  added  a  la^fo  number  of  articles  relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoolo- 
gy of  the  ancients,  topics  interesting  and  curious  in  tliernselves,  and  which,  it  is  con- 
ceived, fall  naturally  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  one.  The  contri- 
butions by  the  American  editor  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  English  writers 
hiving'  an  asterisk  prefixed.  In  preparing  them,  the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  van- 
oils  sources  of  information,  but  more  particularly  of  three,  which  it  affords  him  frreat 
pleasure  to  mention  here.  The  tirst  is  the  Collection  of  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  by 
bis  learned  friend,  Francis  Adams.  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  and  which  has  appeared  as  an  Ap 
pendix  to  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Professor  Dunbar.  It  embraces  the  opinions,  not  only 
of  the  ancient  naturalists,  but  of  the  most  celebrated,  also,  among  the  modems,  and  hai 
afforded  the  American  editor  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  richest  materials  for 
his  labours.  The  second  source  whence  information  has  been  obtained  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients  is  the  noble  edition  of  Cu* 
vier^s  Aiiimul  Kingdom,  by  Griffith  and  others,  in  16  volumes,  Svo,  a  work  full  of 
curious  learningr,  and  replete  with  interestincr  observations  on  the  naturalists  of  an 
tiquity  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  them.  On  the  subject  of  Ancient  Mineralogy, 
the  editor  acknowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  now  President  of  that  institution  ;  and  he  takes  the  {^renter  pleasure 
in  stating  his  obligations  to  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  since  it  aliurdii 
bim,  nleo,  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  his  Alma  Mater  on  having  her  highest 
of&ce  filled  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  advance  her  best  interests,  and  to  gain  for  her 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  who  wish  her  well. 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  some  changes  of  form  have  been 
node  which  may  here  be  enumerated.  In  the  English  edition,  the  articles  relating 
to  Grecian  Antiquities  have  their  heading  in  Greek  characters.  This,  although  no 
obstacle,  of  course,  to  the  student  or  professed  scholar,  is  a  serious  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  general  reader,  and  might  mar  the  popularity  of  the  work.  To  guard 
against  such  a  result,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  change  all  the  headings  of  the 
Greek  afticlM  (oxeapt  such  as  relate  to  legal  matters)  to  Roman  characters,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scholar,  the  Greek  title  is  written  immedi* 
ately  after  the  Roman.  Should  any  words,  by  this  arrangement,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  alphabetical  order,  their  places  can  be  discovered  in  nn  instant  by  the  General 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  the  English  edition,  again,  the  refereaeas  and 
authorities  ore  given  in  the  body  of  the  article,  a  plan  calculated  to  deter  the  general 
reader,  and  which,  at  best,  is  one  of  very  doubtful  propriety .  since  it  mars  the  ap 
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peanmee  of  an  English  sentence,  and  destroys,  in  some  degree,  its  continuitv.  Ihia 
18  remedied  in  the  American  edition  by  throwing^  all  the  authorities  into  foot-notea 
Rt  the  bottom  of  the  page,  an  arrangement  so  natural,  and,  withal,  so  convenient,  thai 
it  is  turprinn;  it  should  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  English  editor. 

Another  blemish  in  the  English  edition  is  the  pfiin  of  appending  to  eaeh  article  the 
initials  of  the  writer's  name,  which,  to  nay  the  least  of  it,  gives  n  very  awkward  and 
clumsy  appearance  to  the  page.  In  the  American  edition  a  diiierent  arrangement  is 
adopted.  A  full  reference  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume  to  the  difierent  articles 
furnished  by  the  different  contributors,  and  these  are  so  classified  that  it  can  be  as* 
certained  ut  a  glance  what  portions  have  been  supplied  by  each.  This,  indeed, gives 
the  American  a  decided  advantage  over  the  English  edition. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  the- present  woric  is  intended  to  supersede  the  com* 
mlations  of  Potter  and  Adams.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  most  desirable  change,  an 
index  RaisonnS  has  been  appended  to  the  volume,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  and  fioman  Antiquities  is  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  so  that,  by  means 
of  this  index,  the  present  work,  though  having  toe  form  of  a  Dictionary,  may  be 
made,  iHth  the  utmost  ease,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  College  text-book.  No 
conscientious  and  honest  instructer,  therefore,  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  between 
the  work  which  is  here  presented  to  him  and  the  ordinary  text>books  of  the  day. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
work,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Drisler, 
sub-rector  of  the  Grammar-school  of  Columbia  College,  to  whose  accuracy  and  faith* 
fill  care  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Classical  Series  are  so  largely  indebted. 

Before  concluding  the  present  preface,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  a 
review  of  Mure*s  Tour  in  Greece,  which  appeared  in  ue  London  Quarterly  for 
June,  1842,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  bridfje,  discovered  by  that  traveller 
in  Laconia,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  disproves  an  assertion  made  in  the  present 
work  relative  to  the  arch,  namely,  that  tlM  Romans  were  undoubtediy  the  first  peo 
pie  who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges.  The  bridge  discovered 
by  Mr.  Mure,  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  work  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  probably  of  the  heroic  age  itself;  and  be  even  goes  so  far 
ss  to  suppose  that  either  Homer  himself  or  Telemschns  may  have  crossed  this 
Inidge  in  travelling  into  Luconia !  The  visionary  nature  of  such  speculations  must 
present  itself  to  every  mind  ;  and  we  have  preferred,  therefore,  waiting  for  farther 
mformation  on  this  subject,  and  allowing  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  to  remain  un< 
altered.  Mr.  Mnre's  Homeric  bridge  may  be  found  at  last  to  be  as  modem  a  strue* 
ture  as  Fourmont*s  temple  of  the  goddess  Oga  or  Onga,  near  Amyde,  supposed  til 
have  been  built  about  1500  B.C.,  Iwt  which  Lord  Aberdeen  proved  to  be  a  ncdera 
Greek  chapel  1 
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The  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  has,  in  common  with  all  other  philo 
ogical  studies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
wlior  writws  on  the  subject,  whose  woriis  are  oontahied  m  the  eoUectioos  of  Gro* 
torma  and  Qrsviu^,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  coni|mhensire 
riew  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  They  were  con- 
tented, for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arranging  them  in  some 

SateoMtie  form,  and  seemed  not  to  hare  felt  the  want  of  anything  more  t  they  wrote 
out  antiquity  aa  if  the  people  had  never  existed  :  they  did  not  attempt  to  realize 
to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of  others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization.  But,  by  the  labours  of  modern  scholars,  life  has  been  breathed 
into  the  stsdy :  men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  isolated  facta  <m  aepamte  depart* 
menta  of  the  subject,  but  endeavour  to  form  some  conception  of  antiqaity  aa  aa 
org^anic  whole,  and  to  trace  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  U  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek  and 
Coman  Antionities  which  haa  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  the 
modern  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  litrht  since  the  publication  of  Nie- 
buhr's  Koman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study,  and  has  been  sue* 
eeeded  by  the  worka  of  Bdekh,  K.  O.  Muller,  Wachsmnth,  K.  F.  Hanmnn,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  thoBoman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably 
neglected  in  this  country,  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the 
great  jurists  of  Germany,  among  whom  Savigny  stands  pre-eminent,  and  claims  our 
profoundest  admiration.  The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view  one  of  much  less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  o 
competent  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has 
also  received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schiimano,  fiunsen,  Plat- 
aer,  Hudtwalcker,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  been  neglect- 
ed. The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied  us  with  important 
iriformation  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  discussed  with  ability  by  several 
modern  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of  Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  likewise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  littU 
attention,  has  been  diligently  cultivated  in  Germany  from  the  tine  of  Winckelmanr. 
and  Lessing,  who  founded  the  modern  achool  of  criticism  in  art,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  so  many  valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to  make  the 
results  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  by  giving 
them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present,  correct  infor* 
mation  on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  large 
■imAer  of  costly  works,  uriiieh  few  students  can  have  access  to.  It  was  therefoie 
thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Koman  Antiquities,  which  should  be  founded  or 
a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aids  as  could  be  derived 
from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should  bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning,  would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable  wants 
of  each,  as  far  aa  waa  poaaible.  It  Ima  been  intended  not  only  for  schools,  but  also 
for  Uie  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
flM>Te  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary  work  can  supply 
Accordingly,  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  only  to  the  classical  authors 
but  also  to  the  beet  modem  writers,  which  wiu  point  ont  the  sources  of  infonnatioi. 
OB  each  aulgect,  and  eaaUe  the  reader  to  extend  his  inqiiriea  farther  it  he  wishes 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  impostibli  to  give  at  the  end 
of  each  article  the  whole  of  the  literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works 
as  a  full  aceoant  of  the  literature  would  require  would  bare  swelled  the  work  mueh 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer 
to  the  principal  modern  nutlinrlties.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Koman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern  wri< 
ters  are  nimojt  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  eystematic  or  an 
Alphabetical  form.  £ach  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many  rea- 
sons induced  the  editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it  enabled  the  edi- 
tor to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had  made  certain  de* 
partments  of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  n  work 
which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek  and  Koman  Antiquities 
can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As  it  was  therefore  absolutely 
necesMury  to  diride  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement  offered  so  many  faeilitiea  for 
the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted;  in  addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a 
Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  writer  to  p-ive  a  complete 
account  of  a  subject  under  one  head,  which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  Bystciuuiic 
work.  An  example  will  illvitrate  what  is  meant.  A  history  of  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  orders  at  Rome  can  only  be  gained  from  a  systematic  work  by  putiing 
together  the  statements  contained  in  many  difl'erent  parts  of  the  work,  while  »n  a 
Dictionary  a  connected  view  of  their  history  is  given,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latesi 
timet,  under  the  req»e€tiTe  words.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  other 
subjects. 

The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has  writ 
ten,  and  a  list  of  tbe  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  It  may  hv 
proper  to  state,  that  tbe  editor  is  not  answerable  for  every  opinion  or  statemwit 
contained  in  the  work :  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  assistance  that  be 
could;  but  he  has  not  thought  it  proper  or  necessary  to  exercise  more  than  n  gen- 
firai  superintendence,  as  each  writer  has  attached  his  name  to  the  articles  he  has 
mritten,  and  is  tberafora  responsible  for  tbem.  It  may  also  not  be  nnneeessary  to 
*emark,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception,  that  each  writer  ia  only  re* 
sponsible  for  his  own  articles,  and  for  no  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Some  subiects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usually 
been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  These  subjects  bare 
*  been  naerted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised  vpoia  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  considerable  space  has  been  given  to 
the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the  difierent  department* 
of  tbe  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  ineonsisteney  and  apparent  eaprieious- 
ness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is  very  dinicult  to  determine 
at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Koman 
Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  would  comprehend  an 
aeeount  of  everything  relating  to  antiquity.  In  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the 
term  ia  confined  to  an  aeeount  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to  this  signification  of  the  word,  however  orbi 
trary  it  may  be.  For  this  reason,  several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  tbe  work 
wbieb  some  persons  may  regard  as  out  of  plaee,  and  otbera  have  been  omitted  which 
have  sometimes  been  improperly  included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. Neither  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been 
inserted  in  the  present  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  htter  in  tbe  Dictionary  nf 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  which 
they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superintendence.  Many 
of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  otherR  from  the 
different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of  ancient  art,  as  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millin's  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein's  and 
D'Uancarvilie's  engravings  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  similar 
works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  existing  works  of  art 
for  the  purpose  of  illnatrating  antiquity.  In  many  eases,  however,  the  representation 
of  an  obieet  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  and 
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the  way  in  which  it  waa  used,  than  any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Be* 

8'des  which,  some  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  nncient  nrt  is  almost  essentia, 
to  a  proper  perception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  taste,  and  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

CoDStderable  eare  has  been  taken  in  dravring  up  the  list  of  artielea,  but  it  is  feared 
that  there  may  still  be  a  few  omissions.  Some  subjects,  however,  which  do  not 
Dccur  in  the  alphabetical  list,  are  treated  of  in  other  articles ;  and  it  will  be  found 
by  reference  to  the  Index,  that  many  subjects  are  not  omitted  which  appear  to  be  so 
The  reader  will  oecasionally  find  some  words  referred  for  explanation  to  other  arti- 
cles, which  are  not  treatcdaof  under  the  articles  to  which  the  references  are  made. 
Such  instances,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  and  are  rectified  by  the  index,  where  the 
roper  references  are  given.  They  have  only  arisen  from  the  circumstaoce  of  its 
aving  been  found  advisable,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  treat  of  them  under  difi^ 
ent  heads  from  those  which  were  originally  intended.  Some  inconsistency  may  also 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  the  arti- 
cles.  The  Latin  language  has  generally  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sub* 
jeeta  connected  with  Gbeek  antiquity  have  been  inserted  under  their  Greek  names, 
where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has,  for 
various  reasons,  been  found  more  convenient  to  insert  subjects  under  their  English 
names,  but  this  has  only  been  done  to  a  limited  extent.  Any  little  difficulty  which 
may  arise  from  this  circumstance  is  also  remedied  by  the  index,  where  the  aubjeeti 
are  given  under  their  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  titles,  together  with  the  page  where 
they  are  treated  of.  The  words  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  th«* 
letters  in  the  Latin  alphabet. 

Mr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to  Roman 
Law,  has  sent  the  editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to  make  respecting 
the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined  in  his  own  words: 
**The  writer  of  the  articles  murked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some  apology 
■oceaiary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law,  and  he  has  written  these 
articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left  little  time  for  other  la- 
bour. The  want  of  proper  materials,  also,  was  often  felt,  and  it  would  have  been 
anfficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturinp^  on  such  an  undertakinff,  if  he  had  noi 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Lin. 
coin's  Inn.  These  circumstances  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and 
imperfections  which  will  be  apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  jud^^es. 
It  18  only  thoae  who  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety  • 
of  the  matter  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to 
him  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such  in- 
4lalffence  from  those  living  writers  of  whoae  hboura  he  haa  availed  himself,  if  any 
of  these  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  witt  be  apparent  that  these  articles 
have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  classical  writers;  and  that 
a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in  this  countrv,  have  been  anfficient  reaaona  for  the 
omission  of  many  important  mattera  which  would  have  been  uaeleaa  to  most  readers, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible. 

Though  few  modern  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
who  might  have  been  aied,  they  are  not  abaolntely  few,  and  many  of  them,  to  Ens 
lishmen,  are  new.  Uany  of  them,  also,  are  the  beat,  and  among  the  best  of  the  kind. 
The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by  the  want  of  books  in  the 
English  language  j  for,  though  we  have  many  writers  on  various  departments  of  the 
RooMui  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom 
need,  and  with  very  little  profit.*' 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations  thii 
work  ia  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  waa  chiefljr  through  hia  advice  and  eneouragemeni 
thai  the  editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its  progress  he  has  alixayi 

been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was  needed.    It  is,  therefore,  as  much  a 
matter  of  duty  ar  it  is  of  pleasure  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Lardan.lMS 
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ABACUS. 


•ABACTJLUS  luStutioKo^),  a  diminutive  of  Ab- 
Acv*,is  prindpallj  iqppUeiL  when  used  at  all,  to  the 
tiks  or  mmms  m  «  tesseiued  pavement.   (  Vui. 

AXACCS,  it.) 

4lB  ACUS  {u6a^)  denoted  generally  and  prima- 
rilv  a  square  uiblet  of  any  malnii].  Hence  we 
find  it  apj>lied  in  the  ibUowinf  special  sgnifica- 
liofut 

]  In  ;irrhit(^cture  it  denoted  the  flat  sqnnro  stdnc 
whioh  coiisnuueJ  the  hisrhest  menil>er  of  a  culunin, 
hcini:  placed  imimtiiately  under  the  architrave,  lis 
ase  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  very  infancy  of  ar- 
ehitecture.  As  the  trank  of  the  tree,  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  early  los'-hm,  required  to  be 
ta-vd  upon  a  flat  square  stone,  and  u>  have  a  stone 
or  tile  of  similar  form  fixed  on  us  sinnmit  to  pre- 
serve ii  from  decav,  !H)  the  stone  column  in  aAer 
days  was  made  witii  a  square  base,  and  was  eover- 
rd  with  an  Abacus.  The  annexed  fison  is  drawn 
from  that  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  is  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  capital  of  a  Doric  column. 


Ih  the  mure  omamented  orders  of  architectnie, 
aach  as  the  Coriniliian,  the  sides  of  the  abacus  were 
-mntd  inward,  and  a  rose  or  some  other  decoration 
was  frequently  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  side; 
tiut  the  name  Abacus  was  given  to  the  stone  thus 
diversified  and  enridwd,  as  wdl  as  in  its  original 
fiDrm.* 

IT.  The  diminutive  AsACVtvs  (iSarJeKoe)  denoted 
a  tile  of  marble,  ^lar^s,  nr  any  oUier  sohatance  ns9d 
for  making  omameniai  pavements. 

Pliny,  in  his  accotmt  of  glass,  says.*  "  It  is  artifi- 
eialiy  stained  as  in  making  the  smaul  tUes,  which 
sone  persons  call  atmeiili!"  Mbscbion  says  that 
the  masTiificent  ship  built  by  Archimedes  for  Hiero, 
fane  o?"  "Syracuse,  contained  a  pavement  made  of 
■Och  lilt  ,  nf  '.\irious  colours  and  materials.* 

Ill,  Abacls  was  also  employed  in  architecture 
to  denote  a  panel,  coffer,  or  square  compartment  in 
wall  or  oeQmg  of  n  chamber.  As  pands  are 


I  intended  for  variety  and  ornament,  they  were  e* 
!  riched  with  painting.'  Pliny,  in  describing  the 
progress  of  luxury  with  respect  to  tfia  decoradon  of 
apartments,  say«;  that  the  Romans  wtfeMnr no  long- 
er satisfied  with  panels,*  and  were  beginning  even 
to  paint  upon  marble. 

IV.  Abacos  £uther  denoted  a  wooden  trajr, «. «« 
a  square  board  smnwndedbjr  a  raised  border.  Thii 
may  have  l>een  ihp  article  intended  by  Cntn,  when, 
m  his  enumeration  of  the  things  ueces^^ary  in  fur* 
nisiiitig  a  £um  {aSwelim'),  he  mentions  *'one  aba^ 
cus."* 

Such  a  tray  would  be  useful  for  various  pnrpo> 
ses.*  It  mi^ht  very  well  be  used  for  raakiTig  bread 
and  confectionary;  and  hence  the  name  of  abaciu 
(uCa^,  uCuKtov)  was  given  to  the  /uixTpa,  i.  «.*  the 
board  or  tray  lor  kneading  dough.* 

V.  A  tray  of  the  same  description,  covered  m  "lli 
sand  or  dust,  was  used  by  mathematicians  iordiav- 
ini'  diagrams.* 

VI.  It  is  evident  that  this  contrivance  would  be 
no  less  serviceable  to  the  arithmetician-  and  to  tla« 
application  of  it  Persius  alludes,  when  U  ccosuns 
the  man  who  ridiculed  "  the  numbers  on  the  abacm 
and  ihe  partitions  in  its  divided  dust."*  In  this  In- 
stance the  poet  seems  to  have  supposed  perpendicu- 
lar lines  or  channels  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  sand 
upon  the  lH)ard ;  and  the  instrument  might  thus,  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  manner,  be  adapted  foi 
arithmetical  computation. 

It  appears  that  the  samp  purpose  was  answered 
by  having  a  similar  tray  with  perpendicular  wood- 
en divisions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  in- 
tended for  units,  the  next  space  lor  tens,  the  next  for 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  Thus  was  constructed  "  the 
abacus  on  which  they  calculate,"*  t. reckon  by 
the  use  of  stones.'  The  figure  following  is  design- 
ed to  represent  the  pn^>ahlefoim  and  appeaianeeof 
such  an  abacus. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  stone  after  stone 
might  be  jnu  into  the  tight-liand  partiti<m  until  they 
amounted  to  10,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  all  out  as  represented  in  the  figuie,  and  in- 
stead of  them  to  put  one  st«)ne  into  the  next  parti- 
tion. The  stones  m  this  division  might  in  lilce  nnn- 
ner  amotmt  to  10,  thus  representing  10x10=1001 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  10,  am 
!  instead  of  them  to  put  one  stone  info  the  third  par- 
'  tition,  and  so  on.  On  tiiis  principle,  the  stones  iu 
the  abacus,  as  delineated  in  tlie  figure,  woold  be 
equivalent  to  35'J,H10. 


1  (▼itravn  tti.,  S;  ir.,  I,  '.)— S.  (H.  N.,  XBni^  07.)— 3. 
iAitwIav  h  ifac/vaeu  'ntrrtiiuw  h  wvnim  JkMw.  Apod 

B 


I.  (Pbn.,  H,  N.,  xxxm.,  50,  xxx\.,  13.)— 2.  ("  Non 
Jam  ahaci :"  II.  N..  xuv.,  1.)— 3.  (De  Re  Ru»t.,  10.)— 4.  {VH 
Cruttn.,  Fragm.,  cd.  Hunkfl.  p.  27.— Pollux,  vi ,  90  ;  x.,  105., 
Bckkor,  hnrc  Grrc.  i.,  37.)— 5.  (Ilckych.,  •.  r.  MaVrpa.— 
Schol.  in  TheiiC.,  iv.,  61.)— 4  (Eustath.  in  Od..  i..  107,  p.  1 W., 
—7.  ("  Abnco  numrrtw,  et  mcUi  in  pulvere  metat Pits.,  Sit, 
i.,  131.)— 6.  (a&Utov  tA'      ilq^i^gvciv  .  C'M<atb  tn  Od  .  •« 
am. |». l4M.)-«.  eakvU) 
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It  is  cndent  thai  llic  same  melh(Hl  inij^ht  cin- 
plovedin  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying;  weights 
■sd  measures,  and  sums  of  money.  Thus  the  .stones, 
tn  arranged  in  the  fignre,  might  stand  for  3  stadia,  b 

Ei'Ctrn^  9  fafh/mis,  3  ni/fitt,  and  1  //x'.'.  Tlie  abacti'^. 
owover,  can  never  !>♦•  nuu-h  used  Ny  ns  at  tlic  pres- 
ent day,  owing  to  oiir  variDUs  divisidti*.  el'  wnghts 
and  measures,  dec  We  should  need  one  abacus  lor 
dollars,  cents,  dbe.;  another  fiv  avoirdupois  weight  ; 
a  third  for  trov  weight,  and  so  oo.  In  China,  how- 
ever, where  the  whole  system  is  decimal,  that  is, 
where  every  ineasuri',  wci^^ht,  (ii-  ,  is  tho  tenth  part 
of  the  next  greater  one,  this  instrument,  calleti 
SktpanpaH,  is  very  much  used,  and  with  astoni>hin;; 
rapidity.  It  is  said  that,  whiliB  one  man  reads  over 
rapidlv  9  number  of  sums  of  momy,  anodwr  can 
add  ilier.!  so  as  to  give  the  total  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  done  readinj?. 

That  the  spaces  -'f  the  abacus  actually  dcnou-d 
dil&itmt  values,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
eomparison  in  Polybius "  All  men  are  subject  to 
be  efevated  and  a^ain  depressed  hy  the  Tnosf  fleet- 
iDg  events;  but  this  is  particularly  tin-  i  ise  with 
dUKic  who  frequent  the  palaces  ol  kind's.  They  are 
like  the  stones  upon  abaci,'  which,  according  to  the 
pleamire  of  the  calculator,'  are  at  one  time  the  value 
of  T  small  copper  coin,*  and  immediately  afterward 
arc  worth  a  talent  of  gold.*  Thus  courtiers  at  the 
monarch's  nod  may  suddenly  become  eitlier  happy 
or  miserable." 

VI!.  By  another  Tariatton  the  Abacus  wa^  adapt- 
ed fot  plying  with  dice  or  ootuteis.  The  Greeks 
jad  atradition  ascribing  this  contrinmee  to  Palame- 
des:  hence  thf^v  railed  it  "the  abacus  of  Palamc- 
•  •  It  prnhablv  Ixire  a  considerable  resemblance 


to  the  modem  backgammun-boanl,  dice'  being 
ttirown  for  the  moves,  and  the  "  men"*  placed  ac- 
eoiding  to  the  nimibers  thrown  on  the  meeessive 
lines  or  spaces  of  the  board. 

VIII.  The  icnn  ABAt  rs  was  also  applied  to  a 
kind  of  ciipl  Kinrd,  sidclx)anl,  or  cabinet,  the  exact 
form  of  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  it  by'ancient  wiitOS.  It  appears 
that  it  had  partitions  for  holding  cups  and  all  kinds 
of  valuable  and  ornamental  utensils: 

"Wise      multipHtxs  ahaco  fpiftulciUt:  cmemoM 

rUs passage  must  evidently  have  referred  to  a  piece 
of  fonitore  with  numerons  cells,  and  of  a  compli- 
cated construction.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
a  square  frame  with  shelves  or  partitions,  in  some 
degn'c  citrrc -jion  iing  to  the  diviviuns  wliich  have 
been  described  under  the  last  two  heads,  we  shall 
see  that  the  term  mi^ht  easily  be  transferred  from 
all  its  other  applicauons  to  tlie  sense  now  imder 
eoosfderatfoD. 

We  are  informed  that  !nxune<;  of  tlii«:  de<;criptinn 
were  first  introduced  at  Rome  from  Asia  Minor 

* :  Kasuth.  m  Od.,      107,  p.  l3W.)-7.  (n<M.)— 8. 


ABLBG&UNA 

afler  the  victories  of  Gn.  Maniins  Volso,  A.I?.'J 

567.' 

In  the  ati<n  e  jiassa^e  ol  Sidonius,  the  principal 
use  of  the  abacus  now  descril)ed  is  indica'-ed  by  in« 
word  rtr^'e-»t/i,  relcrring  to  the  ves-sels  of  silver  which 
it  contained,  and  being  probably  designed,  like  oto 
word  "  plate,"  to  include  similar  articles  made  ol 
gold  ana  other  precious  substances.* 

The  leriu  a!  ai  us  inuvi,  however,  have  l>ccn 
plicable  to  cunlMjurtls  of  a  simple  and  unadcrmr : 
appearance.  Juvenal  says  of  the  IrieUniom 
dnnking- vessels  of  a  ptwr  man, 

"  Lccius  cral  Codro  ProcuJa  nuiitffr,  urccolt  sex 
CjrUh/ints."* 

The  abacus  was,  in  fact,  i)arl  of  the  funitim  of  • 
tnrliiiiuin,  aii>i  was  intended  to  Contain  the  VCSSCls 
Usually  required  at  meals. 

IX.  Lastly,  a  part  of  the  theatre  was  called 
uCoKtc,  "  the  abaci."  It  seems  to  have  beni  on  oi 
near  the  stage ;  farther  than  this  its  position  cannot 
Ik?  at  present  detennine<l.  We  may,  however,  mfei 
that  the  goueral  idea,  characteristic  of  abaci  in  ev- 
er>'  other  sense,  viz.,  that  of  a  sqvaie  taUel,  was  ap> 
plicable  in  this  case  also. 

ABALIENATIO.  (Vid.  Maitcipicm;  Mswct- 

PATIO.) 

AUDI 


)IC.\.TIO.    (V'i(i.  MAOisrRATCs,  Apocervx- 


•AB'I£&  the  "/V,"  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  oo 
nifeions  tribe,  wdl  known  for  the  valuable  timber 

which  is  prfKluced  hymany  of  tlie  s]»  ci'  s.  The  or- 
igin of  the  Lalin  name  is  imknown  ,  th.;t  if  ihe  Eng- 
lish apwllation  is  the  SaJCon  /ur/i-j  i.  )/, fir  wiHMl.'' 
The  Alnes  Piua^  or  "  Silver  Fir,"  is  the  kind  MvJ-j 
by  Vinril  jnttdurrma  ("  most  beautiful"),  and  rit  my 
merits  the  name.  Antiquarians  have  lost  ih-  in 
selves  in  vain  attempts  to  recoiaiie  the  declarauoL 
of  Ca.-sar  (5,  1*2),  that  lie  (i>nnd  in  Britain  all  the 
trees  of  Uaul  except  the  beech  and  abies,  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  fir-wcxxl  is  abondant  in  die 
ancient  i:lnglish  mosses,  and  has  been  met  with  even 
beneath  tlie  foundations  of  Roman  roads.  What 
Cscsar  meant  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  di<l  not  mee: 
with  the  silver  fir  in  Britain ;  ol  the  pine  he  says  no- 
thing, and  therefine  It  is  to  he  jpresumcd  that  he 
founid  it.— The  comnion  i'M^rn  or  the  Greeks  moai 
have  been  either  the  Pinas  aKa  or  the  Phmt  Ori- 
nit^iUs  (Toumefort).  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  male  and  lemale  sjiecies  of  Theu- 
phrastas.  Stackhouse  holds  the  former  to  l-e  the 
Pinus  alfies,  or  common  "Fir-tree,"  and  the  latter 
the  Pintutpiem,  or '*Yellow4eaved  Pir."» 

•ABiGA,  the  herb  "L.Tni,ru/-pinr,"  called  also  "  St. 
John's  icort."  The  Latin  name  is  deri\cd  from  this 
plant's  having  been  used  ti.  jtihIiico  abortion.*  The 
Abiga  is  the  same  with  the  ChamKpitys  (XcyMuiri- 
rvf)  of  the  Oredis.  The  three  species  of  the  lattm 
described  by  Dioscorides  have  been  the  subject  ol 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  1st  w  uulii  seem  to 
have  been  the  .Ij'r"  (,''ninitrj>itus ;  the  3d  the  Ajiga 
ira  (according  to  Bauhin  and  Sprengei);  wtule  we 
■2<l,  according  to  the  latter,  is  either  the  Teucrmm 
supinvm  or  mmfantim*  These  plants,  rich  in  e* 
sential  oil,  are  tonic  an<l  aromatic.  All  that  we 
tinil  in  Dioscorides  and  in  Pliny  (who  rojiies  him\ 
whieli  (ioes  not  refer  to  these  properties,  b  merelf 
hv]K>tlietical,  and  does  not  merit  leftUatiOIL' 

ABLEC  TI.   (  Vid.  Extraordixarii.) 

.^BLECMINA  {uiro7.r)!iot)  were  the  parto  of  tht 
victim  which  were  i)freri  d  to  the  gcnls  in  sacrif  ce 
The  word  is  derived  from  tMgcre,  in  imiiatioi  oi 

1.  (Ltr..  tMix.,  8  — Plin.,  If.  N.,  xxtix  .  8  )— 9  (Virf.  V^c, 
TuvT  ,  T.,  SI.— V«m)jde  Linif.  Lat.,  ii  ,  33,  p.  is!.  Spen 
eel.) — S.  (Sat.,  III.,  187.) — 1.  (Ail«mf,  Ai>tHfml.. ».  v.  AdiTr.)— 4 
,"Quod  mlnrat  paitu*."  Vid  Plin..  H.  S'.,  niv.,  0.)— (I.  |Ai» 
MMj^AyyaiL, «.  v.  x«iMiv<r*{  )— 7  iDimmni^  ik  .  in  —PS* 
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git  Qreek  ur:oXeytiv,  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
Mimer.  These  puts  wen  also  called  Pomeut, 
Pntezmina,  Prmdm.  (VhL  SACRincBS.) 

ABU  LI.  A,  a  woollen  rlc.ik  nr  pall,  is  probably 
only  a  varied  ibrm  ol  plliiim  {(pupog),  with  which 
ll^  vord  is  Dearly,  if  not  altogether,  identical  in 
ijpUficatioo.  Tbe  lonn  and  jnanner  of  wearing 
Iht  abolla  msf  be  seen  in  the  figures  annexed, 
Wbkh  arc  taken  from  the  bxs-rcliefs  on  the  tri- 
Whai  arch  of  S^-piimius  Sevenis  at  Home. 


fhe  woid  was  in  nse  before  the  Au^tan  age ; 

fcr  It  occurs  in  a  passage  cited  by  Nonius  Marccl- 
Joj  fr  ™  one  of  the  satires  of  Varro.  Nonius  Mar- 
rtli Us  (i'lotes  the  passage  to  show  iJiat  this  garment 
ras  worn  by  solcuers  (vcstis  mUilaru),  and  thus  op- 
fmi  to  the  toga.  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
»a$  more  especially  the  dress  of  sohliers,  because 
Ihe  toga,  which  was  U'=e<i  instead  of  it  in  the  time  of 
peace,  though  of  a  similar  form  and  application, 
va5  mcch  too  lartre,  and  wrapped  in  too  many  folds 
abotu  tbe  body  tu  l>e  conveiuenC  in  tbne  of  war. 
Bat  it  is  a^  clear,  from  many  passages  in  ancient 
■Dihors,  that  the  abolla  was  by  no  means  confinetl 
ic  its  use  to  inilitar}'  occa.sions.' 

Juvenal,  speaking  of  a  person  who  heard  uiu'x- 
pectedJy  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
qwn  the  empero^says,  **  He  took  up  his  cloak  in  a 
gieat  hnrnr.***  This  action  suited  the  nse  of  a  gar- 
ment, maoe  simply  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  fastened  with  a  fibula.  The  same  i^^el  calls  a 
Terr  cruel  and  base  action  furinus  vmions  abolla, 
Ihenllf  "  a  crime  of  a  laiger  cloak."  The  expres- 
sion has  been  explaiued  as  meaning;  "  a  crime  of  a 
deeper  dve,"  n-nl  "  n  crime  committed  by  a  philos- 
■*pherofa  graver  character."  Probablv  it  meant  a 
:rin)e  so  enormous  as  to  require  a  larier  cloak  to 
UdeiL  This  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
ndent  sdioUast  on  Juvenal,  who  explains  ma  ions 
flMbt  as  equivalent  to  wiajara  paSu.  (FU.  Pau- 
um.) 

The  Periplus  of  the  En  ibrran  Sea  nn'ntior.s  (./  i'. 
i*  among  the  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Axumites  in  Abyssinia;  and  the  expression 
\futriuv  liftoXy.ai,  used  by  the  writer,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  tbo  abulia  was  a  kind  of  f/ioruw,  t.  e.,  a 
•qn-iff  <  r  rrrioogalar  piece  of  wooUen  doth,  a 
ewak,  or  pall. 

•AB'RAMIS  CAJpo^/f).  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
teed  by  Oppian*  and  Athenseus.*  According  to 
Goray,  it  is  tne  Bream,  namely,  the  Cyprinus  Brama, 
L,  of  Abramis  Vulearis  (Cuvier).  Rondelet,  howev- 
er, with  wbuin  Gesaer  is  disposed  to  concur  suppo- 
M  H  a  species  or  variety  of  <he  dpfowa  (TXritM).* 

LtSMtMn  C«l-g..  e.  S5.— M«it»al.  i..  133.  nn..  18.1—2. 

iMMTi'^n.)'*  (HulnkiSM.)— «  (Tii.. 


ARROGA'TIO.  fmLtX.) 
*AtiIiOrONUM  (oApirovw),  a  pUnt,  o.'  whitih 
two  snecies  are  desenbed  by  Diosoorides;*  the  malv 

and  the  female.  The  former  of  these  by  the  a;- 
most  general  agreement  of  the  commcu.ators  and 
botanical  authorities,  is  referred  to  the  Artrmisia 
Abrotonuntf  L.,  or  Southernwood.  About  the  othei 
species  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Fuch- 
sius  makes  it  the  Arlrmisia  Pitnlka  ;  Dodonjcus,  th* 
A.  tirboits  <  /is ;  and  Matthiolus,  iht'  Sunioliiui  Cham- 
<tn/p(inssii^^,  or  cuinmtin  Lavender  Cc "on.  Adami 
decides  in  lavour  ol  the  la.st.  Galen  recognises  lh«' 
two  species  described  by  Dioscorides;  butNicander, 
Paulus  .£gineia,  and  most  of  the  other  writers  oa 
the  Materia  Medica,  notice  only  one  species,  which 
no  doubt  was  the  A.  adrotonum.'* 

♦ABSINTHIUM  (aV-ivfijoi  ).  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  describes  three  sj<  <  i<-s.  The  fn  i  oi 
these  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Artemisia  aJmnihiim,  or  common  wormwood;  but 
Sprengel  hesitates  wheilier  he  should  not  also  com* 
prehend  the  A.  Pontica  under  it,  which  latter,  indeed, 
Bauhin  held  to  be  the  true  Roman  wormwood.  Tbe 
second  species  is  the  ArUmUia  maritima.  The  third 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  b*  tfie  .A.  jhilmata,  L.,  which, 
it  appears,  is  indigenous  'n  Sanion?e.  The  A.  nan- 
lonica,  L.,  teing  continea  to  Tartarj'  and  the  north* 
em  part^  of  Persia,  it  i.s  not  likelj  that  the  andentt 
were  acquainted  with  it.* 

ABSOLU'TIO.   (Vifi.  Judicium.) 

ABSTINKN'DI  BENEFIC'IUM.  (  Vn!.Ut.Rr.a.) 

*A(  A  (:.\LLS  or  ACALL'IS  {u\'3Au/,r.  u^cuAif), 
a  {daiii  ;  accortling  to  Sprengel,  tiie  Tiuvarix  Or^ 
enUUis,  called  Tamarix  aiiictdala  by  Vahl.* 

*ACA'CIA  (uffoxia),  a  plant,  which,  accordinf  to 
Sprengel,  and  most  of  the  authorities,  is  the  Acaa'c 
IVrfl,  Willd. ;  but,  acconling  to  Dierbach,  it  is  the 
A  fi'ia  S/  nrcaJ.  Hill  remarks,  that  the  tree  whicl, 
produces  the  sucats  acacia  is  the  same  as  thai 
which  yields  the  gum  arabic.  The  acacia  get*  (be 
Rnglish  name  of  the  Egj'ptian  thorn.* 

ACAITfA  {uKaiva),  a  measure  of  length,  equiva^ 
lent  to  ten  Greek  feet. 

♦ACALE THE  UmaMf^,  or  nvidti),  I.  a  kind  of 
shellfish,  iK^lonuiii^'  to  the  genos  Vhica  ("Sea-nel* 
lie"),  of  which  then  aie  several  species.  Linnaeus 
places  the  UrUca  among  Zoophyta,  bat  ft  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  Mollvua.  Sprengel  de- 
cides, that  the  Urtica  manna  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Artinm  seiuUs.*  Coray  gives  its  French  name  as 
Orite  de  mer.  Pennant  says,  the  ancients  divided 
th^  Kvfdv  into  two  classes,  those  which  adhere  te 
rocks  (the  Artinia  of  Linnrrus),  and  those  that  wan- 
der thnmgh  the  element.  The  latter  are  called  by 
late  writers  Urtica  sciuta ;  by  Linna?u.s,  M'  t/u.ur  ;  by 
the  conomon  people,  "  Sea  jellies,"  or  "  Sea  blubi 
bers."^— II.  A  anedss  of  plant,  the  "  nettle."  Dt. 
oscorides  describes  two  species,  which  Sprengel 
holds  to  be  the  Urtica  dimca  ("great  nettle")  and 
the  U.  nrrtn  ("  little  nettle").* 

•ACAN  THA  (uxovda),  the  Thorn.  Eight  soe 
cies  are  described  bv  Theophrastus,  none  ol  whidi 
are  satisfactorily  determined  by  Stackhoase  and 
Schneider.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respcctint^  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des.* Sprengel,  up<>n  the  whole,  inchnes  to  the 
opinion  of  Sibthnrp,  that  the  SucavBa  "ktviai  is  tbS 
Cirsium  Acarna,  Can4- ;  and  the  uxavda  'ApaBuof 
the  Onopctrilum  Arnbicum.  Botanists  even  yet  find 
gn-at  ditfictdtv  in  distinguishing  the  different  specie* 
and  genera  of  Thonis  and  Thistles,  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  tril>e  of  plants  is  vcit  unsettled.'* 

*ACAN'THIAS  GALXOS  (dica^tor  ytOedf),  I 


I.  (Mat.  Med.,  lii.,  SA.)— 3.  (Attains,  Apprad.,  ■.  v.>— 4 
(Adxms,  Ap|>cnd.,  ».  v.  a^hO.) — 4  (.Adami,  Append..  0.  » 
d»(iX,Xi'j.)— 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  •.  ».  oitmciVj.) — 6.  fCommMi 
m  Dionconil.)— 7.  (Ariit<)t.,H.  A.,  iv.,  5.— Adams,  .\pp«>nd..t.? 
iwAMq.)— a.  (Duwor.  iv.,  7S.— Aiimm*.  Append.,  •  t.W-S 

(iiu  ti.)-i9  (AiMM.  Afrtirfn  •  V*) 
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kBeciM  ol  fiob,  the  SnuUut  AcantAias,  L.,  or  i^:nax 
loMitlUtt  of  later  anUHtrfties  ;  in  EngrHsh,  the  "Pi- 
ked Do;?"  or  "  Houml  Fi^ti  It  is  couitnon  on  the 
chores  of  Eiiijlanii  ai.il  lu  ttn-  .Mf  liicrninean.  Pen- 
nant also  .says  that  it  swanns  on  the  Scottish  coast. 
U  weighs  about  2U  lbs.  T\m  is  the  species  of  shark 
oAm  Uken  between  Edinburgh  and  Abeidem.' 

'ACA.VTHIS  {>iKni  ft:r\  mi  calU'd  by  Aristotle, 
is  probabl)  liio  .saint-  jilanl  as  t!io  nKfUavOi(  of  Ar- 
istophanes, and  tlie  uKaiOv'/.'/i^  of  Hchychius.  It 
is  the  Acantbis  of  Pliny  and  Viigil.  Gesner,  with 
great  infobabiHty,  refers  It  to  die  "  Siskin,"  namely, 
the  Frini:il!'i  yif  ftf/*,  L.,  or  Carrlvflis  fpinus,  Ciivier 
Professor  ULimic  says  it  is  called  "  Abonlcvii;e" 
near  London.' 

•ACAN  THUS  (unavbo^),  I.  the  name  by  which 
the  broad  rafHed  leaf  used  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  is  knonm.  It  is  thus  called  Id- 
ealise of  its  fji'neral  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  the  Acanthus  plant.    (V7/A  Coi.cmna.) 

II.  U nder  this  name  have  l)ecn  descrit>e(l  bv  ancient 
tnuhors  at  least  three  totally  diligent  plant.:.  First, 
a  prickly  tree,  with  smooth  evergreen  leaves,  and 
sinall,  lonnd,  saflron-colonred  berries,  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  V'injil ;  this  is  rdujcf  turci  to  liave  fwn 
the  Holly.  Secondly,  a  prickly  Egyptian  tree,  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  as  having' pods  like  thu^c 
of  a  bean:  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  Acaaa 
ArMea.  Thiidly,  an  herb  mentioned  by  Dioseori- 
icSy  w'th  broad  prickly  lenvos,  which  prri-h  ,if  the 
appnmch  of  winter,  ami  a-.,'aiii  sjirout  I'oiih  w  iih  the 
return  of  spring.  To  tliis  latter  plant  the  name  is 
now  ai  nlied.  The  word  in  all  cases  alludes  to  the 
pnciciy  narare  oi  tne  leave*  or  stems.  It  is  this  Inst 
specte.s  which  is  nsuallv  supposed  to  linvc  triveti 
nse  to  the  notion  of  the  Corinthi.in  capital.  Hut  it 
np^wars  fi  nii  ilie  investigation  of  Dr.  Sil-thor]),  that 
it  is  lunvhere  to  be  found,  either  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, or  in  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesos;  and  that 
the  f  iant  which  Dioscorides  must  have  meant  was 
Ibc  AeanthMM  tpinosus,  still  called  uKttvda.  which  is 
tunnd,  as  be  desrril!«'^  it,  on  tlie  Ixtrdeis  of  cultiva- 
ted pnMinds  or  of  gardens,  and  is  fa-quent  in  rocky 
moist  situations.' 

•ACANTHVLL'IS  (u<av^X7i().  As  has  been 
•laled  under  Acanthis,  the  axoiWh'XA/c  of  Hesyehi- 
mis  mo-^t  pr.'IiiMv  the  "  Siskin;"  hm  that  of  Aris- 
totle is  cetMiiiiv  diilerent,  being  the  Piais  tarius 
accordini:  to  Catnus.* 

ACAP  aN A  LIG'NA  (a  priv.,  and  Koirvot).  called 
also  eneta,  were  lofs  of  wood  dried  with  great  care 
in  onier  to  prevent  smoke.  Pliny  says  that  wo'hI 
soaked  with  the  lees  of  oil  (nmurra)  burned  without 
smoke.* 

Acapfum  md,  which  was  considend  tho  best  kind 
of  honey,  was  obtained  witbont  drivinf  oat  llw  bees 
firom  their  hive.<<  by  smoke,  vhleh  was  dw 

method  of  procurini,'  it.* 

.\r.\'nn,\  {('tKuTdn',  a  diminutive  of  uxaro^,  a 
small  vessel),^  a  small  vessel  or  boat,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Roman  saniat  since 
Suetonius,*  in  relating  the  escape  of  cfiBsar  from 
Alexandres,  says  that  he  jumped  into  a  sc/iph/t, 
which  Plutarch,  in  narratin?  the  same  events,  calls 
311  Mariov.  Thucydides*  speaks  of  eucunov  a/t^vpi- 
which  is  explained  bj  the  scholiast,  UXotdptov 
hurifKjdrv  ff>rntT<')ftevw,  h  ^  U^grof  fiOy  l^laiwdv* 
Tuv  fi:Kurr!a<;  fpt  rrtt. 

T\w  uKilrin  wore  also  sails,  which,  aceordinsr  to 
the  description  of  Xenophon^  were  adapted  for  fast 
aailintf.  They  are  t^iposed  bj  hfan  to  the  /uydy  a 
Unto." 


1.  (A4»m«.  Amwiid.,  i.  r.)— 1  (Adnnw,  Amwad.,  s.  iaav 

At        (Th<>oniinwt.,  H.  P..  m..  4.  iwjri  — DioMar^ 
—4.  (Ar«rtot..rt.  A.,  nil.,  5  )-5.  (H.  N  .  lY-.t^-lfaKiftl,  xiii., 
(Plin..  If.  N.,  11..  15.— Colom.,  vi..  SH}— 7.  ("E*  rolat 
nT0Y<^y<'^<"    ^K^rnint       llrrix)  .  vh.,   IM ;  mi0UM«  PiBillar, 
ftrth.,  Ti..  02  ;  NVm..  v  .  (Jul.,  ft4.)-*  fyr^0f.)—M>. 

Xm..  UelU  Tt.,  3. 1  97.-SduMiitot,  in  loe.) 


I  ACCEN'SI.  I.  The  AcciMoa  via  a  poiilir 
I  officer  vho  attended  on  several  of  the  Roman  ma- 

fTistrates.  He  anciently  preceded  the  rdiisul,  whc 
had  not  the  fasces,  which  custom,  alter  being  lonjt 
disused,  was  restored  bv  Julius  Ciesar  in  his  Srst 
consulship '  It  was  the  duty  of  the  ascenu  it 
summon  the  people  to  the  assemblies,  and  those 
who  had  law->uiis  to  court ;  and  also^  by  cnmmari 
of  the  consul  juid  nrrrtor,  to  prticlaiih  the  tiin.'_ 
when  it  was  the  thinl  hour,  the  sixth  hour,  and  ihf 
ninth  hour.'  Accensi  also  attended  on  the  ^vern- 
onj  of  prtivinces,*  a&d  were  commonly  freedoMB 
of  the  mapistrate  on  whom  they  attended.  Varro 
describes  the  woni  fxom  auu-witt,  because  they  sum* 
inoned  the  |>eople;  Other  writeis  soppase  it  to  coma 
Irom  accenstrre. 

II.  The  AccBitst  weie  also  a  dasa  of  soldiers  ij> 
the  Roman  armv.  It  appears  that  afler  the  AiU 
number  of  the  le^on  had  been  completed,  some 
supcmximerary  soldiers  were  enlisteo,  who  migh. 
be  always  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the 
legion.  These  soldiers,  who  were  call^  adscriftCy 
or  adieriptitii  fbecansef  says  Festus^  tt^ftnutis  1^ 
midms  ad$aibaaiUm%  were  usually  nnacetisUMned 
to  military  sen'ice,  and  were  assigned  to  different 
eenturions  to  {^e  instructed  in  their  duties.  Alter 
ihcy  had  U-en  fonned  into  a  regular  corps,  they  ob- 
tained the  name  of  acoauif  and  were  reckoned 
among  the  light-armed  troops.*  In  later  times 
they  were  also  called  svprmvmrraru}  Th^y  were 
I'laced  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  behind  the 
tiiarii.*  Th^y  had  prt^perly  no  iniliian*  duty  to 
j»erform,  since  they  did  not  march  in  .roops  against 
the  enemv.  They  were,  according  tc  the  census  oi 
Servins  TnUios,  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citip 
zens.' 

ACrp.PTILA'TIO  is  defined  (o  l«e  a  release  by 
mutual  interrogation  between  debtor  and  cre<ii.or. 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  from  the  sanv 
contract.  In  otner  woids,  aeceptilatio  is  the  fbnr 
of  words  by  which  a  ereditor  releases  bis  debu>i 
frt>m  a  debt  or  obligation,  and  acknowledges  li--  ha? 
received  that  which  in  fact  he  has  not  receivetl 
This  release  of  debt  by  aeceptilatio  applies  only  to 
such  debts  as  have  been  contracted  by  stipulation 
conibnnably  to  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that  only  eoD> 
tracts  made  by  words  can  be  put  an  end  to  by 
words.  But  the  astuteness  of  the  Roman  lawvers 
fouiid  a  inn,|c  of  ooinplyiijij  with  the  rtile,  and  at 
the  same  time  extending  the  aeceptilatio  to  all 
kinds  and  to  any  number  of  contracts.  This  was 
the  invention  of  Gallu.s  Aquilius,  M-ho  densed  a 
formula  for  reducing  all  and  ever)-  kind  of  contracts 
10  the  stipulaiio.  This  lieing  done,  the  aeceptilatio 
would  imnipdiately  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  mattei 
was  by  such  formula  brought  within  the  general 
rule  of  law  above  mentioned.  The  aeceptilatio 
must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional.  A  part  of  a 
debt  or  obligation  might  be  relea-ted  as  well  as  the 
whole,  provided  the  thing  was  in  its  nature  capable 
of  di\nsion.  A  nnpillus  could  not  release  a  debt  by 
aeceptilatio,  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  but  he 
could  be  released  fiom  a  debt  The  phrase  by 
which  a  creditor  is  said  to  release  his  debtor  by  ae- 
ceptilatio is,  (Ubitori  accrjttxim  or  lu^ipto  Jiuert  01 
fare,  or  a-yptum  hahrrr.  Wncn  anything  which 
was  done  on  the  behalf  of  or  for  the  state,  such  as  t 
building,  for  instanee,  was  nprored  by  toe  compe- 
tent authorities,  it  was  said,     weeplum  Jerri  ci 

rrfrrri* 

ArrFS^in  is  a  le^al  term,  by  wh;Vh  ;<  ex. 

pressed  the  produce  or  increase  of  anything,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  notion  of  such  {uoduee  or  Ifr 


1.  (SvM.,  JsL,  SO.— Lir.,  lii.,  S3.>— t.  (ftm,  da  Liar.  Lat . 
«.— Pirn.,  60.)— S.  (Cks.  ad  Wna.,  I.,  1,  4  4.W-4 
( W«lch.  in  Tacit..  Agiie.,c.  IS.)— S.  fVafat.,  ii~lS.H«.  fliv 
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ACERRA. 


ACETABULUM. 


rreasj  becomil^  the  property  of  him  to  wlioin  tne 
thing  iisclf  belonjfs.  The  rule  of  law  was  j)rt  .s,seJ 
thus:  Ai^cissio  Mil  pnncipaii}  Examples  ol  acces- 
ao  are  contaiaed  under  the  heads  of  ALt.L<rio,CoN- 
roaio,  Fructvs,  &c. 

•ArCIPEN'SER.    {ViJ.  Acirr.N'sEB.) 

•ACCIPITER.    [Yid.  IIIEKAX.) 

ACCLAMA'TIO  wa.s  the  piil  lir  rvjucssion  of 
a(>pn>baUoa  or  disa]>probatioQ,jr)lea.sure  ur  displeas- 
ore,  hy  load  acclamations.  On  many  occa>ions, 
there  ajipcar  to  have  been  certain  forms  of  acda- 
iaad(ja>  alway.^  used  by  the  Rumaus ;  a?,  for  instance, 
at  marriaics,  /<>  Hymen,  /fuintnicf,  or  'Paitissio  (ex- 
plained by  Li\7*) at  iriumphs,  Jo  tnumpke,  Jo  Iri- 
mmvke  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  plays  the  last  accor 
called  out  PlaudiU  to  the  spectators  {  oralois  were 
usually  praised  by  such  exprcssioas  as  Bene  d  pra- 
,  li  .'l  ff  fisiif,  S(m  yi/liit  vuliui,  Sec*  Other 
ui>tauce>  of  auIanuUionfs  are  i;iven  bj  Ferrarius,  in 
his  D  }'  Urum  Acclamatiombus  et  Pwmtt  in  Gl»- 
vitts,  Tkesaur.  Rm.  Avltq^  vol.  vi. 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  coaches  which  were 
n5cd  in  the  lime  of  the  Roman  emperors,  instead  of 
the  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
mattresses  and  featlier-beds  were  softer  ajid  higher, 
and  the  sapports  (Jutara)  of  them  lower  in  propor- 
tion, than  m  the  tnellnltun.  The  clothes  and  pillows 
spread  over  them  were  called  arrulrifalia.* 

ACCUSATIO.    (Fuy.  Crimen,  JuDicirM.) 

•ACER.    (V'iri.  SPHENDAMNt'S.) 

AC£R'KA  {iuSavuTH,  KiCavurpit),  Uie  iuccnse- 
hox  used  in  sseiiiiees. 

Horace,*  enumerating  the  principal  articles  ne- 
ces'-ary  :a  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Juno,  mentions 
'  Fl..xcrs  and  a  Imx  full  of  frankincense.'  *  In 
VukU,  iEneas  worships  "  with  com  and  with. 
iVanlmieenM  lirom  llw  mil  neem." 

"  F\tm  pio  etftmawifplrr  vnrratur  aecrra"'' 
JefTiDS  explains  the  last  word  as  meaning  ana 

P  inv,  fn^imeratinc:  the  principal  works  of  Par- 
:h.i^in>  i  f  l^[>hesus,  says  that  he  painted  SacerdoUm 
.1.  I p'l'^'^  f  cum  ariirn  tt  lori'iui.*  The  piciiirc, 
therefore,  represei:ted  a  priest  preparing  to  sacrifice, 
with  die  boy  standing  beside  nim,  antt  holding  the 
tneeose-box  and  a  wreath  of  flowers.  This  was, 
DO  donbt,  a  very  common  and  favnuriie  subject  for 
artists  of  ewry  kind.  It  fri"<rn'iitly  occurs  in  bas- 
relieis  representiux  sacri^ice.^,  and  executed  on 
vnea,  fiwaes,  and  other  ancient  monumenLs.  It 
three  times  on  the  Columna  Trajana  at 
Vom«,  and  anw  on  the  Areh  of  Constantine. 

The  annextxl  figure  is  taken  fhmi  a  bflS'ieUef  in 
h#!  mttseum  of  the  Capitol. 


flM  acsrra  was  also,  ac  onling  to  Festus,  a 
wMul  akiar  placed  before  the  dead,  on  which  per- 
ftuuta  werp  Mimed.  JUerra  ara,  fia  ante  fnortmmm 
fOmteUbat,  in  qita  odnrcs  inviiflebotUur.  I'herc  was 
a  law  in  the  Twelve  Tables  irilich  restricted  tho 
05>»  '>f  a'  t'rrr  at  funerals.* 

1.  (Diff.  M,  tit.  S, «.  19,  »  I3.>-S  iu,  9,}-*.  (CSe.,4*  Onl., 
m . tS  P-A.  (LMBprid..  n«:iot.,  IB.  «3.  fclwLUl  lBv..atf. 
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ACETAD'ULUH  (ifif,  ieMo#«r,  tSMftm^h  • 

\'inegar-cup. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Greek; 
and  Romans  made  use  of  vinegar  {acdum)  in  tbeii 
oookeiy  and  at  their  meals,  it  appears  that  it  was 
customary  to  hav"  upon  the  fable  a  cup  containiiig 
vinegar,  into  which  the  guests  might  dip  their  bread, 
lettuce,  fish,  or  other  viands,  iHefore  eating  them. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  no  direct  assurance;  but  i:  it 
implied  in  one  of  the  Greek  names  of  this  uten.  il, 
viz.,  6^6a6ov,  from  o^'iV,  acid,  and  fiunru,  to  diz>  or 
immerse.  It  also  suits  the  various  .secondary  apjui- 
calions  of  these  terms,  boili  in  Latin  ajid  iii  Greek, 
which  suppose  the  vessel  to  have  been  wide  ana 
open  above.  In  fact,  the  acetabuliui  most  liaTa 
been  in  form  and  size  very  like  a  modem  teaeap. 
It  probably  differed  from  the  TfniSXiov,  a  veasel  to 
which  il  was  in  other  respects  an.'ilog01l8|  in  being 
of  smaller  capacity  and  dimensions. 

These  vinegar-cups  were  commonly  of  earthen 
ware,^  but  sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.' 

The  accompanying  figure  is  takeu  firom  Panofka  i 
Work  on  tlie  names  and  forms  of  Greek  vases.  He 
states  that  on  the  painted  vase,  belonging  to  a  col- 
lection at  Naples,  from  which  he  took  this  figur^i 
the  name  h^via^  ia  traced  underneath  it.  Thit 
roav  therefore  he  regarded  as  an  authentic  spedmen 
tflnc  general  form  i>f  an  ..t.iiijnc  viiic:.':n  cup 

From  proper  \'inegai-cups,  the  Latin  and  Grce^ 
terms  imder  consideration  were  transferred  to  all 
cups  resembling  ihetn  in  size  and  form,  to  whatevei 
use  they  might  be  applied. 

As  the  vinegar-cup  was  always  small,  and  prob* 
ably  varied  little  in  sire,  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
measure.  Tluis  we  read  of  an  acetabulum  of  honey 
or  of  salt,  which  is  agreeablr.  to  our  practice  of 
meastiring  by  teacups,  wine-glakses,  or  tatle-spoens. 
We  are  informed  that,  as  a  measure,  the  o^i'da^, 
or  a-ffUiJ/ulum,  was  a  cyathus  and  a  half,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  Kori/.t],  or  lirrntim  * 

The  use  of  these  cups  by  jugglers  is  distinctly 
mentianed.  They  put  stones  or  oDier  objects  under 
certain  cups,  and  then  by  sleight  of  hand  abstracted 
them  ivithout  being  obsen'ed,  so  that  tlte  spectators, 
to  tlifir  trrc.it  amusement  and  surprise,  friind  the 
stones  mider  diflerent  cups  from  those  whicli  they 
expected.  Those  peisons,  who  were  called  in  Latin 
acetaMariit  becaiue  they  played  with  lueUUnUa, 
were  hi  Greek  called  inf^oixrai,  because  they 
played  with  stones  {4ni6oi) ;  and  under  this  name 
the  same  description  of  performers  is  mentioned  by 
Sextns  Empiricus. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Alciphron/  a  coontrvman  whi 
had  brought  to  the  city  an  ass  laden  with  figs,  and 
had  l)e''n  taken  to  the  theatre,  describes  his  speech- 
less astonisiiment  at  the  following  sncct;icle:  "A 
man  came  into  the  midst  of  us  ana  set  down  a 
three>legged  table  (rptiroda).  He  placed  upon  ii 
three  cups,  and  under  these  he  concealed  some 

I.  (Ktp^iiM  fitxprn  t  Scbol.  AiMflph.— 'crri  re  iiv6a^  ttSot 
us,  fnaklu  OMrickte.  Se.,  ^  tt}-*  OU 
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SSHlI  white  rnind  peM  les,  such  as  we  find  un  ihe 
banks  of  rapid  brouks.  He  at  one  lime  put  one  of 
Ihe^c  under  each  cop;  Uld  tbcn,  I  know  not  bow, 
•bowed  them  all  under  one  cup»  At  another  time 
he  made  them  disappear  altogether  from  xcader  the 
Cnpi>.  ami  ^ho\vc<i  tncin  in  his  mouth.  Then  hav- 
ing swallowed  thnn,  and  having  caused  those  who 
stood  near  to  advance,  he  took  one  atone  out  of  a 
person's  nose,  another  out  of  his  ear,  and  a  third 
out  of  his  head.  At  last  be  eaitsed  them  all  to  dis- 
ttfiear  entirely."  In  this  passage  Alciphron  calls 
the  Cttp:i  fttKfHii  T^apo^iSac.  It  may  be  observed, 
fliat  iraporl;t{  was  equivalent  to  ofv^a^or  when  used 
in  its  viaet  acceptation,  and  denoted  a  baton  or  cup 
set  on  the  taUe  ojr  the  side  of  the  other  dishes,  to 
hold  cither  virifirar,  pi(?kles  (aaiaria),  sauce,  or 
anything  else  wliich  was  taken  to  give  a  relish  to 
the  substantial  viands.  Tlie  word  {pumpsis)  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  is  found  in 
Jomnal,  Martial,  and  odier  wnteia  of  the  same 
period. 

•ACBTTTM  (ofoc).  vinegar.  Tlio  kinds  most  in 
Ijputc  ainoiii,'  tlif  ancients  were  the  ^'Eirvptian  and 
Jnidian.'  Pliny  gives  a  full  account  of  ihc  medi- 
cal properties  of  vinegar.  Among  other  applica- 
tions, it  was  employed  when  leeches  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  or  adhered  to  the  larynx. 
Strong  salt  and  water  would,  however,  have  necn 
more  eilicacious  in  making  these  loosen  their  hold, 
and  in  facilitating  the  vomiting  of  them  fiurth.  Vine- 
gar was  also  given  in  long-standing  coughs,  just 
as  modem  practitioners  give  ozymcls  in  chronic 
catarrhs.* 

•ACH.\'INES  (<i\aii'm),  the  Daguet  or  young 
stag.* 

ACH'ANE  (ttxuvij).  A  Persian  measure  equiva- 
lent to  45  Attic  fudinvot.  According  to  Hesychius, 
tiu  re  was  also  a  BcBOiiau  &xavn  equivalent  to  one 
Attic  fUdiuvo(.* 

^ACHATES  {uxir^)f  an  agate,  a  precious 
Stone  or  gem.  The  agate  is  a  semi«pellucid  stone 
ttf  the  flint  class.  Theophrastus  describes  it  as  a 
t^au'Kiil  and  rare  stone  from  the  river  Achates  in 
Sicilj-  (now  the  DriUo,  in  the  Val  di  Soto),  which 
sold  at  a  j^ce;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  it  waa^  tboagb  once  highly  valued,  no  longer 
in  esteem.  It  being  then  fonnd  In  many  places,  of 
large  size,  and  mversificd  appearance.  The  ati- 
cients  distinguished  agates  into  many  species,  to 
each  of  which  they  gave  a  name  imwrting  its  dif- 
fisKnee  from  the  common  agate,  whether  it  were 
in  colour,  figure,  or  texture.  Thus  they  called  the 
Te^,nitmwhntfs,  which  was  sprinkh  1  with  spfxs  nf 
jasper,  or  blood-red  chalcedony,  and  was  tiic  variety 
now  called  dotted  agate.  The  white  they  termed 
Ijeuauiuitis ;  the  plain  yellowish  or  wax-coloured, 
CertuAalts,  which  was  a  variety  little  valued  be- 
cause of  its  abundance.  Those  which  approached 
to  or  partook  of  the  nature  of  other  stones,  they  dis- 
tinguished  bv  r;;:ni''s  citTiipuundcd  of  th'Mr  own  ::e- 
oerical  name,  and  that  of  the  stone  they  resemhle<l  or 
partook  of;  thus,  thnt  snocies  which  seemed  allied 
to  the  Jaspers  they  called  Jas-pathaln  (the  ja.sper- 
agale  of  modem  minenilo?ists) ;  that  which  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  the  Canii'liaii,  fstinlnrhtitts ;  and 
those  which  had  the  resemblance  of  trees  and  shrubs 
on  tlietn,  thev  called  for  that  reastm  DeHd/aduUes. 
This  last  is  what  we  call  at  the  pnatot  demintic 
agate,  described  in  the  Orphic  poem  imder  the  name 
of  rlyiirrf  frrfiin'it  tr.  The  Coriulachatrs  was  so  called 
from  some  resembbince  that  it  l>ore  to  coral.  Pliny 
dncribcs  it  as  s])nnkled  like  the  sapphire  with 
flpots  of  gold.  Dr.  Moore  thinks,  that  in  this  latter 
ease  the  ancients  eonfbonded  with  agate  the  yellow 

1.  (Athenxni,  2,  p.  flT.— Juv.,  Sat,xiii.,  85.— Mart.,  xiii.,  IM.) 
(Plin,  II.  N.,  xxiii..  27  — F<c.  in  t.«-.,— 3.  (Ari»tat..  H.  A., 
V..e.— Salmia.,  Eierc.  Pun.,  p.  2*22.)— ♦.  (Sohol.  id  An»i.>pli., 
amnk,  100,  wbo  qD«tM  Uie  aulhonty  of  Arauitlo.— Warm,  da 
111) 


fluor  spar,  containing,  as  it  sometimes  d(  as,  dis*!iP*. 
nated  particles  of  iron  )iyrites.  The  agate  was  a  *> 
called  in  Greek  aitr^orjjf.' 

•^ACHERD'US  (u;r'P*>f).  the  wild  pea -tne, 
also  a  kind  of  thorn  of  which  hedges  wt.-  '<tade. 
Sprcngcl  suggests  that  it  is  tlie  Crc'as*  Aiuiutu.* 

♦.\CHERO'lS  {axrpuic),  the  wLil*  ,K)ilar-f  «.* 

♦.\CH'ETAS  {uxerof),  accordini,  to  Hesyah. 
itis,  the  male  Cicada  i  but  this  if  .learly  either  a 
mistake  or  an  error  of  the  text,  % .  there  can  be  d« 
doubt  that  it  is  merely  an  e*;  .lit  t  jipplied  to  the 
larger  species  of  Cicada,  ar ,  signifj-ing  "vocal.''* 
( Cicada.) 

*ACUiLL£'OS  ('Ar(7.Ati'<f),  a  plant,  fabled  to 
have  been  discovered  ny  A.hilles,  and  with  which 
he  cured  the  woimd  of  1  elep'ius.'  The  commenta- 
tors on  Pliny  make  it  the  ifuieritis  keradea.  Ii  in 
difficult,  however,  to  decide  the  qtiotion  fiom  tiir 
text  of  the  Roman  writer  merely.  On  recurring  to 
that  of  Dioscorides,  we  may,  peibaps,  conclude  as 
follows:  the  Achilleos  with  the  golden  flower  is  the 
Achillea  tonumtosa  sm  AbnAaniJdia  ;  the  kind  with 
purple  flower  is  the  A.  tanacctifMat  and  tlie  0D# 
with  while  dowers,  the  A.  mobiUs  am  magna.* 

AC'IES.  (FU.AnMT.) 

ACIL'IA  LEX.    (Vi'f.  Rkpf.ti-xd.e.) 

ACIL'IA  CALPUR'MA  LEX.   (Vid.  Ambi- 

TL'S.) 

ACl'NACES  iuKivuKTK),  a  poniard. 

This  wold,  as  well  as  the  weapon  which  it  de- 
notes, is  Persian.  Herodotus  says,*  that  when 
Xerxes  was  preparinj^  to  cross  the  Hellespont  with 
his  anny,  he  threw  into  it,  tui-'i'tlifr  with  some  other 
things,  "A  Persian  sword,  which  tliey  call  an  aci- 
naees.**  As  the  root  ac,  denoting  sharpness,  an 
edge  or  a  point,  is  common  to  the  Persian,  together 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  rat  of  the  Indo 
European  langiiac;i's,  we  :nay  ascribe  to  this  won) 
the  same  general  origin  with  uAwf/,  (iAt^xij,  acm 
(!cii.<,  and  many  other  Greek  and  Latin  words  atttad 
to  these  in  signification.  Horace*  calls  the  weapon 
Medvs  adnaces.  intending  by  the  mention  of  the 
Medes  to  allude  to  the  wan  of  Aqgostiis  and  the 
Romans  against  Partliia. 

Acinaces  is  usually  translated  a  cimeter,  a /akkioUf 
a  sabre^  and  is  sopposed  to  have  been  curved;  bat 
this  assumption  vs  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
It  appears  that  the  acinaces  was  short  and  straight. 
Julius  i^ullux  descriltes  it  thu-s;"  "A  Persian  dag- 
ger fastened  to  the  thigh."  Josephus,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  assassins  who  infested  Judsa  belbrr 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  savs, 
"  Tliey  used  datrirers.  in  size  resembling  the  PerSUUk 
acinaces;  but  curved,  and  like  lljose  which  the  Ro- 
mans call  sicw,  ami  from  which  robbers  and  murder- 
ers are  called  suarii.''^^  The  curvature  of  tbeda^rs 
here  described  was  probably  intended  to  allow  uem 
to  fit  closer  to  the  nody,  and  thus  to  be  concealed 
with  greater  ease  under  the  garments.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Persian  acinaces  differed  from  the  Ro- 
man sku  in  this,  that  llie  Ibnner  was  straight,  the 
latter  curved. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  acinaces  was,  that  it 
was  made  to  be  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  bodf, 
whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans  usnally  had  their 
swords  suspended  on  the  Icfl  side.  Hence  Valeriu? 
Flaccus  speaks  of  Myraces,  a  Parthian,  as  /?»• 
signis  nuurids,  iniignis  acinace  dcxtro}*  The  same 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  account  given  by  Ammiaaas 
Marcellinns  of  the  death  of  Camby.'^os  kinp  of  Per- 
sia, which  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  woimd 
from  his  owm  acinaces :  "  Suomd  jm^wne^  q,iem  ap- 

1.  (Thpophruit..  do  Lii[Md.,  5tl.— HtU,  in  I'X-— llin.,  H.  N., 
Mivii.,  M.— f»rph.,  Lith..  23(1. — S<iiin.,  P.  Ivtmi.,  c.  xi. — 
Mnatt'*  Anc.  Mmcralojry,  p.  ITS.)— 2.  (Soph.,  (fid.  Col.,  IS09.| 
—3.  (Adanu,  Apprnil.,  «.  ».) — 4.  (Sprenif.,  i.,  28.) — 5.  (Adun, 
Apjwiid.,  I.  \  .)—6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nv..  5.)— T.  (F- r  in  Plin.,  I 
c.)—S.  (ni.,  54.)— 9.  (Od.  I.  ixvii.,  ^.)— 10.  {nii>tn>tit  L^llwt 

flPV  «po^nnitfii«y.>— U.  (JuMpi .,  Aat.  JuiL,  xzi  7, 
—It.  (AqjoB.,  vif  WJi 
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latum  /mum  tljzlfo  eestalxU,  sulnta  ti  ^uina  nudalo, 
rvlneralus."*  The  Latin  historian  here  gives  pugia 
is  I  he  translaiiuQ  of  the  Persian  term. 

I'he  (una  of  the  aeinaces,  with  the  method  of 
Wfing  it,  is  illostrated  in  a  striking  mamier  by  two 
:lx"iseji  of  ancient  monuments.  In  the  first  place, 
in  the  ba^reliefs  which  adorn  ihe  ruins  ot  Persepo- 
Its,  the  adnaccs  is  invariably  straight,  and  is  com- 
oMMljr  svpendcd  over  the  ri^ht  thu;ht  never  over 
die  Ml,  bm  Mfmetimes  In  fiont  of  ttwlwdf.  The 
Ifures  in  the  annexed  woodcut  are  selected  from 
lagrario^  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  published  by 
li  BmfBj  Chaidin,  mdmhr,  uia  Porter. 


A  Kf'lden  aeinaces  was  frcqm?ntly  worn  by  the 
Persian  nobilirv.'  It  was  also  often  given  to  indi- 
ridools  bv  the  kings  of  Persia  as  amanc  of  honoar.' 

Ailer  toe  defeat  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle 
flf  Platsa,  the  Greeks  found  golden  poniards  on 
the  bodies  of  the  slain*  That  of  Mardonius,  the 
Persian  general,  was  long  kept  as  a  trophy  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  PaithcaoSi  on  the  aeropoUs  of 
Aiaeos.* 

The  aeinaees  was  also  used  by  the  CaspU.*  It 

Ta?  an  object  of  rcli^^iou';  worship  amon?  the  Scyth- 
ians and  manv  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.' 

The  secoDQ  class  of  ancient  nionuraenls  consists 
of  scnlptores  of  the  god  Mithras,  two  of  which  arc 
in  the  British  Ifnseom.  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
aken  from  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  dearif  ahowa 
i)m  straight  form  of  the  aeinaces. 


^AOIfEN^R  {'AKKi^nfOtof),  the  Sturgeon,  or 
AeifemurStiKifti^  Lodovicns  Noimios  holds,  that 
die  BUmrm  of  AvMmins  b  the  sturgeon,  bat  this 

upinion  is  very  questionable.    The  and  the 


1.  (niL,  i,y—t-  (Xen.,  Anali.,  i.,  8,  *  29.— Chanton.  vi.,  4.)— 
a(Hilod-liii.,190.— X'^n  ,  A:iab.,  i.,  2.  >  27.)— 4.  (IIrn«!..  u., 
10.)— A.  fpMMCth.,  <-.  Tiiiii-  r  ,  33,  p.  741.)— fi.  (H.  rc«l.,  viii.. 
IF.f— T.  Cwind.,  iv.,  63. — Compue  Melt,  ii.,  1 .— Ammiu.,  xxxi., 
CMM,B.A^iinll.-iaiM,N.A^^.»») 


yaXe6(  ToJtof*  were  varictir.s  of  this  fisb    It  II 
also  called  bvioKOf  by  Durio  in  Alheasua  * 
ACLIS,  a  kind  ol  dart. 

Virgil  attiibiues  this  weqxNi  to  the  Osc^  one  «x 
the  ancient  natioiis  of  Italy: 

"  1\TeUsT.mt  acUda  ilUs 
TUB,  ted  kmc  ktUo  vws  est  a/tan  JUigdio."* 
From  this  aeocrant  it  np]>ean  diat  the  pectiliarf'  > 
of  the  aclis  consisted  in  }ia\'ing  a  leathern  thong 
attached  to  it;  and  the  design  of  this  contrivance 
probably  was,  that,  after  it  had  been  throwa  tC  a 
distance,  it  might  be  drawn  back  anin. 

The  aclis  was  certainly  not  a  Roman  \ivapcn. 
It  is  always  represented  a.s  used  by  foreign  nations, 
and  distinguishing  thein  trum  Greeks  and  llomaus.* 

ACNA,"  AC  iN  U  A .   (  Vid.  Actus.) 

'AKOITN  MAm  rPEI  N  (oxotv  itaprvpilv).  By  the 
Athenian  law,  a  witness  could  properly  only  give  evi- 
dence of  what  he  had  seen  himself,  not  of  what  he  had 
heard  from  others;'  but  when  an  individual  had  heani 
anything  relating  to  the  matter  in  dispute  from  a  per- 
son who  was  dead,  an  exception  was  made  to  the 
law,  and  what  he  had  heard  from  the  deceased  per- 
son might  be  given  in  evidence,  which  was  cal  Jed 
oxo^  ftapTvptiv*  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
a  passage  in  Isa'ii.';,  that  a  wi[iji»  might  give  evi- 
dence resjHjcting  what  he  had  not  seen,  but  that  this 
evidence  was  considered  of  lighter  Talue.^ 

•AC'ONE  {<i/t(iv>7),  the  whetstone  or  ISmaculiU 
(Kirman),  the  same  as  the  icA^^s^  of  Jameson,  and 
'  consisting  principally  of  silex  and  alum.  Theo- 
pbrastus  inlbnns  us  that  tJ^e  Armenian  whetstones 
were  in  roost  repute  in  his  time.  The  Cyprian 
were  also  mneh  sought  afker.  PUny  confiwndy 
these  with  diamonds.* 

•ACONITUM  (axoi  iTot  ),  a  plant,  of  which  Diofr 
coridcs  enumerates  two  speeu's,  the  Ta/KTaX/oTxro 
and  the  7.vkokt6vov.  The  latter  of  these  is  con- 
sidered by  Dodonteus,  Woodvilte,  SpreitKei,  and 
most  of  the  anthoritles,  to  be  the  AamtMrm  Jiafdlus^ 
or  Wolf's-bane.  Respecting  the  funner  speriea 
there  is  greater  divenily  of  opinion;  however, 
iSprengel  is  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  agree  with 
DodontEus  and  Sibthorp  in  selisniiw  it  to  the  Dor(na>- 
cum  pardaUameha^  or  LeopaidVGiBr.3.  It  woold 
seem  to  be  the  Kufifiapov  of  Hippocntea,  and  the 
aKop:Ti(i^  of  Theophrastus.* 

•ACONTIAS  {('iKovria^,  the  name  of  a  serpen! 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  thetfeaitej  of  Lu* 
can.**  MlUm  is  the  only  author  who  oonlbands  it 
with  the  Chersydruf.  Aetius  calls  it  Crnrhritri,  from 
tlie  resemblance  which  its  sjkjus  l>ear  to  the  seeds  of 
millet  (tf'y.tpof).  It  is  called  cafezate  and  alterareUe 
in  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna.  According  lo 
Belon,  it  is  about  three  palms  long,  and  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  little  finger;  its  colour  that  of  ashes,  with 
black  sjKits.  Sprcaifel  thinks  it  may  iiave  been  a 
variety  of  the  Coluber  Berus,  or  Viper." 

*.\C'OIUJS  (uKooof),  a  plant,  which  most  of  the 
commentators  hold  to  be  the  Aams  Calamus,  or 
Sweet  Flag.  Sprengel,  however,  in  his  atmotackma 
on  Dioscorides,  prefers  the  Psmdaeonm.^* 

ACCiri  SITIO  is  used  to  express  the acqoisitioc 
of  ownersliip,  or  properly  generally.  The  several 
modes  of  acquiring  j)ropeit7  anong  the  RomanS| 
and  the  incidents  of^properb'  when  aeqiured,  ars 
treated  of  tmder  the  various  heads  of  In  Joeb  Cica- 
sio,  M,(NciPATiOt  nsvcAPio,  AccassKi,  Ac,  and  see 

DOMINIIM. 

*ACH  A  1  OPirORUM,  a  small  vessel  Ibrhold- 

I.  (AUwa.,  vii.,  v.  SSS.)— a.  (rii.,  p.  9M.)— S.  (JEo.,  vh!! 
m)-4.  (80.  Ttal.,  Sai^Vd.  nac.,  Argonaot.,  Ti..M.)-«.- 
(D*iiimUi., e.  8te|:^., p.  1190.)— S.  (DraKiath.,c.  Sti<ph., p.  lisa 
—Id.,  0.  Leoch.,  p.  1097.— U.,  c  Eubal.,  p.  1300.— Meyer  and 
SchSniBiin,  AUiach.  Pruc.,  n.  MO.— Pelitui,  Lc-k.  Act.,  ir.,  7, 
I  ♦  9,  Mq.,  p.  4**,  ieq.)— 7.  (De  IlEred.  Phihictrm.,  p.  150.)--S 
(Adam*,  Append.,  i .  v.)— 9.  (IT.  P.,  u.,  18. — Adiuii»,  Appf  ml.,  ■ 
V.)— 10.  (Pharsjl.,  u.,  720,  S33.)-ll.  (Sprrnir..  Comment,  it 
DioKond.- .£liaii,  N.  A.,  Titi.,  II  )— IS.  (Tl<«r phnut.,  H  P. 
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Si%  wiLc,  d  *me-cup.  The  name  is  derived  from 
i*fiuTov,  *•  unmixed  wine,"  ami  pepu,  "  to  bear." 
PiOIaz  laeiidoQs  it  in  his  account  of  ancient  drink- 
ing vessel),  and  describes  it  as  resting,  not  on  a  flat 
oottom,  but  on  small  astragals,  (Vid.  Tiics.)* 

ACKOA'.MA  {iiKpoaiia)  oijrnifit'd  nitr.-n;;  the  Ro- 
mans a  concert  ol  players  on  ditierent  musical  in- 
struments, and  also  an  interlude,  called  cmbotia  hy 
Cicero.*  which  was  pedonned  daring  tlie  exhibi- 
don  or  the  public  giunes.  The  word  is  also  fre- 
luently  used  lor  thi>  actors  and  musicians,  who  were 
jften  employed  at  private  cniertainmenls;*  and  it  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  anagrwsta, 
irho  were  usuaVy  slaves,  whose  diuj  it  was  to  read 
or  repeat  parages  fiwm  ooolcs  doriiig  an  enteitain- 
Oient,  ana  also  at  other  times.* 

♦ACROa  SIS  (owpoaotf).  I.  A  litctary  discourse 
or  lecture.  The  term  (iuiclf  of  Greek  origin)  is  ap- 
(>lied  by  the  Latin  writers  to  a  discourse  or  <usputa- 
(ion,  by  some  instiucter  or  professor  of  an  art,  to  a 
numerous  audience.  The  corrcspiuiiHn^  Latin  torm 
is  Audilio.''  II.  It  also  signifies  a  place  or  nx  m 
where  literai  v  iiu-n  meet,  a  lecture-rt'om  or  schotil.* 

ACKO'Ll  l  HOI  (uKpoiLidot),  statues,  of  which  Uie 
eziiemities  (head,  feeti  and  hands)  were  only  of 
«(oiie,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  bronze 
or  gilded  wood.' 

•ArKOI'OD  ir.M  (iinpoz'jStov),  tlie  base  or  ped- 
estal of  a  statue,  so  called  from  its  supporting  the 
extremities  or  soles  uf  the  feet  (dirfwc.  Torf). 

ACROSTO'LION  {uKpoaT,>?.tov.)  the  extremity  of 
the  (TToXof.  The  aT6?.or  projected  from  the  head 
of  ])n>w,  ami  it.-i  e.xtnMinty  (uKjm'JTvAtov),  which 
was  Irequeutly  made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a 
helmat^arC.,  appears  to  have  l)een  sometimes  covered 
ivith  brass,  antl  to  have  served  as  an  <|i&>A$  against 
vhc  enemy's  vessels.' 

•ACROsT  ICIIIS,  an  acrostic,  a  number  of 
verses  so  contrived,  that  the  fn>t  letters  of  each, 
being  nad  in  Uie  cnder  In  which  they  stand,  shall 
jbnn  some  name  or  other  word.  The  woid  signi- 
Aes  literally  the  beginning  of  a  Ifaie  or  verse 
ur.oir,  arixo^).  "Accordina  to  some  ainlinrittes,  a 
writer  named  Poqihyriiis  Optaiianus,  wljo  nourish- 
ed in  the  fourth  century,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic.  It  is  very  pmba- 
blv,  however,  of  earlier  date.  Easebius,  the  bishop 
cit  Caesarea,  who  died  in  A  D.  3J0,  gives,  in  his  Lite 
of  Constantinc,  a  copy  of  Clrcek  verses,  which  he 
:(s-crts  were  the  composition  of  the  Er  .  thnBan  Sibyl, 
(he  initial  letters  of  which  made  up  the  words 
IHZOTS  ZPIZTOS  eEOT  TIOZ  SOTHP,  that  is, 
JiatllS  Ckridt  thr  of  God,  thf  Savimir.  These 
verses,  which  are  a  de>cription  of  the  cotnin:j  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  have  l  -  ii  translat<»d  into  Latin 
hexameters,  so  as  to  preserve  the  acrostic  in  that 
language,  in  the  wonls  JKSUS  CIIRISTUS  DEI 
FILIUS  SEUVATOR.  The  translation,  however 
wants  one  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  original ; 
for  it  will  be  ob-^ervL-d  that  the  initial  letters  of  the 
five  Greek  words,  being  joine<l  together,  form  tl»e 
word  ixerz.  that  la.  the  luh,  which  St.  Augustine, 
who  quotes  the  verses  in  his  v/ork  entitled  De  Civi- 
UUe  Dn,  informs  ns  is  to  he  tmderstood  as  a  mj'stical 
epithet  cf  our  Saviour,  ulu)  lived  in  this  abv^*;  ofmnr- 
tility  without  contrai-iirig  sin,  in  like  manner  as  a  ti>h 
evtets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  without  acquiring  anv 
tanmr  of  salt  bom  the  salt  water.  This  may  there- 
in tie  be  called  an  acrostic  within  an  acrostic."* 

ACROTE'RIUM  (nKpur^ptov)  sjrrnifies  the  ex- 
tremity of  anvtliing.  I.  It  is  used  in  Architecture 
•lo  designate  the  statue  >  or  other  ornaments  placed 

t  (Nlns.  10.— Id.,  z.,  SO.)— 3.  (Pro  Scxt..  c. 
.Cio.,tV«fr.,n..5H.— Id.,|»roATeh.,».— Suet.,  Ortnv..74.-  -Ma- 
8«t.,  II.,  I.) — I.  (Cir.  ad  Alt.,  i.,  IS.— Id.,  od  Fam.,  t.,  9. 
— PUa.,  Ei..,  i.,  15.— Aiil.  'JpII.,  ui..  10.— Nep..  Att.,  14.)— 5. 
(Titrar.,  10.  11— Suet  .n.,  rinilr.  nramm  ,  r.  2  )— K'lc.  ad 
Att.,  «*..  1".)  — 7.  (Vitriiv..  li.,  H.i  — 8.  (x,i\.,:,,-7{  -TT.'Aoi. 
M»A»Fen..  414.)— «.  (Gailcas,  de  8ib}  Uu  DiMertM.,  p.  1S9. 
M.— Prnnr  Cydo.,  vol  i  p>  M.) 


on  the  summit  of  ape<!imcn  .  AccorJir;:^  1 1  soim 
writers,  liie  woloonly  means  .ae  nedimeia  on  wiuck 
the  ornaments  are  placed.*  II.  it  signified  a!sK*  tht 
uKpoaToXtov  or  u^MOTov  of  a  ship,  which  were  usu 
ally  taken  from  a  conquered  vessel  as  a  mark  ol 
victon III.  It  was  alx)  applied  to  the  extrenii> 
tics  of  a  statue,  wings,  feel,  hands,  dtc." 

ACROTHI'NION  (tticpoe/i/to.).  generatty  used  ia 
the  plural,  means  properly  the  top  of  the  heap  (a<p«( 
i?/f).  and  is  thence  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  fiuits 
of  ttie  earth,  and  of  the  Kx^tv  takcu  in  w  ar,  which 
were  otlered  to  the  gods.  In  the  Pha>uissa;  of  Etuip* 
ides,  the  chorus  call  tnemselves  Aopd^  uKpoSivimt* 

ACTA  DIUR'NA  (proceedings  of  the  day)  was 
a  kind  of  gazette  publlsned  daily  at  Rome  under  the 
authority  uf  ihn  gnvemment.  It  contained  an  ac« 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  the  public  asst-inblies, 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  punishment  of  ofl(:nders,ana 
a  list  of  births,  marriageSi  deaths,  die.  The  pro* 
eeedings  of  the  public  assemblies  and  the  law  courts 
were  obtained  by  means  of  reporters  (aekiafii). 
The  proceeilinfTs  cif  the  senate  (urJa  senatuf)  were 
nut  published  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,*  and 
this  custom  was  prohibited  by  Aogiistus.*  An  ao> 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  was  still  we* 
.served,  thouf,'h  not  nuMi-hcd,  and  some  senator 
seoins  to  have  l)een  chosen  bv  the  emjK^ror  to  com- 
pile the  accouiit.'  The  acta  diuma  were  also  called 
ticUi  pt>puh,  acta  puJjltai,  ada  wrbana,  and  usually  by 
the  simple  name  oiada.  These  ada  were  frequent- 
ly con.sulied  and  appealed  to  by  later  historian^-.* 

ACTA  SENA'TUS.    (FiV.  Acta  Dilk.na.) 

A(yri.\  {uKTia)  was  a  festival  celebrated  every 
three  years  at  Actium  in  Epirus,  with  wrestling. 
hoTse>racing»  and  sea-fights,  in  honour  of  ApoUo.* 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actitun, 
which  fs  menu'oned  by  Thucydides'*  and  Strabo" 
A  Aer  the  defeat  of  Antony  off"  Actium,  AuiL,'Ustus  en- 
larged the  temple,  and  instituiec'  games  to  be  cele- 
brated every  nve  yeaxs  in  commefflontinn  of  hia 
victory." 

*ACTE  {uKTi'i).    Dkncoridea  describes  two 

*;pccics  ot  EUler,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  S<m- 
biicMis  nigra  ami  dnUuA,  namely,  tnc  common  and 
the  dwarf  elder.  The  dcri}  oTllieopbrastaa  18  tlM 
former  of  these.** 

ACTIO  is  defined  by  Celsos'*  to  be  die  right  of 
pursuin;,'  by  judicial  means  what  is  a  man's  lUie. 

With  resjK'Ct  to  its  suliieci-mattcr,  the  actio  was 
divided  into  two  great  aivi.sions,  the  in  personam 
actio,  and  the  in  rem  adw.  The  ta  aenonam  actio 
was  against  a  person  who  was  boona  to  the  plain* 
tiff  by  contract  or  delict;  the  in  r'-vt  ndin  a[>plied  to 
those  ca.ses  where  a  man  claimed  a  corfuireal  thing 
{rnrjHirnlis  rrs)  as  his  property,  or  claimed  a  right, 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  or 
the  ri^t  to  a  road  over  a  t>iece  of  groimd  (o/^) 
The  ra  rem  adw  was  called  vin  Jicatio ;  the  in  per 
Mium  actio  was  called  amdidio,  because  originally 
the  plaintiff  pave  the  defendant  notice  to  appear  on 
a  given  day  for  ilu'  piirno'-f  <if  clioosing  a  judex. 

The  old  action^  <  t'  the  Homar.  lav  were  called 
Ugis  a/iionfs,  or  Ugitima^  either  because  thmr  veya 
expressly  provided  for  My  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
'  Tabl(  or  because  they  were  strictlv  tidapted  to  the 
.  w<irds  c)f  the  laws,  and  thL-refore  could  not  be  varied 
In  like  manner,  the  old  writs  in  this  country  con 
tained  the  matter  or  claim  of  the  plaintifl*  expressed 
accoiding  to  the  legal  form." 

I.  (VitniT..  lii.,  3  — M.,  T..  12.)— 2.  (.\cn.,  Ifellcn.,  ii.,  S." ^TS 
— Hrrod.,iij.,W.)— 3.  (Uemo«th.,c.Tiinocr.,p.73a.)— ».  (I'hcrn  . 
289.)— 5.  (Sueton.,  Jol.,20.)— «.  (Sueloo.,OcUT..36.)-  7  (1\ 
cii.,  Annal.,  t.,4.)— 8.  (Lipsiut,  Exrnn.  &J  Tacit.,  Ann  ,  v  ,4  - 
Le  Cterc,  Jnumaui  chax  Irs  Romaiiw,  p,  Mq^l— fli  (StaM 
Brr.,  •  t  KTln-)—\0.  (I..  S».>-.n.  (Tii..  p.  W.)— IS.  (SwMon 
Ortav  .  r.  16.)— 13.  (Thcophmit.,  li.  V .,  i.,  5,  Mqq.— DiooniT 
iv..  171,  KHj. — Adnni*.  .\p[>rnd.,  ».  ».  <urr^.)— 11.  (Di^.  44,  ttt 
7,  ».  51.)  — 13.  ("  nrovc  i]iii<lrm  rum      lurnutum  ad  fimilituih 
nrtn  ri'tju". .  jurit,  ijui.i  t  n-virr  r  >  I  jii  jrit  xerbit  intcnUcviCB 
prafmatM  czponit  ot  explnnat,  aicut  refola  jwii,  1MB  qva  90 
Mwlttv  nnnst.*  BMnim  t  4lf.) 
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Ttte  five  moles  of  proceeding  by  legal  aciion,  as 
■  uned  and  described  by  Gaius,*  were  Sacramcvtu, 

PmM.  iOOtCia  P0STIII.AT10NSM,  Pea  CfM(IMCTIOX£Id, 

Pcft  MiNra  tNJECTtoxioi,  Pbb  pfcnroRn  captioiikm. 

Bat  these  forms  of  action  pratlually  [t^  into  dis- 
use, in  consequence  of  ihc  excesMve  nicety  .  .•quired, 
and  tbe  (aiiure  cooiicquent  on  the  !>lighte2>t  error  in 
(be  pleadings ;  of  which  ihere  is  a  notable  example 
fiveu  by  Gaius  himseU^*  in  the  case  of  a  plaiBtilT 
who  complained  of  his  vines  (ri/^s)  being  cut  down, 
■ad  wa;?  told  that  his  action  was  had,  iii;iMmich  as 
he  ought  lo  have  used  the  term  trees  {tirU)/  s)^  and 
001  viiM^s;  becaiue  tbe  law  of  the  Twch-e  'fables, 
iriiich  gave  him  the  aetkMi  tor  damage  to  his  vines, 
eoatained  only  the  general  expression  tree:^"  (ar- 
Itrei).  The  Lex  vEbutia  and  two  Leges  Jmix 
abolished  the  old  l  ■j^linue  aciiotits,  except  in  the 
case  o(  damnum  inj  ctum  (KuC  DaMMUM  UfFCCTUM), 
and  in  matters  which  fell  luidar  the  eognisanee  of 
the  CeammviiL  (  VuL  CamoMTiai.) 

In  the  oM  Roman  eoostttntion,  the  Imowled^  of 
the  law  was  most  closely  connected  with  the  insti- 
rates  and  ceremonial  of  religion,  and  was  accord- 
taglj  ia  the  hands  of  the  patriciaos  alune,  whose 
aid  tbdr  clients  were  obh^  to  ask  in  all  their 
legal  dimtes.  Apptns  ClaodHB  Caecus,  perhaps 
one  of  tne  earliest  writers  on  law,  drew  up  the 
▼ariOQS  fbnns  of  actions,  pr<^i5ably  for  his  own  use 
fnd  that  of  his  friends  :  ibf  Vianuscript  was  stolen 
)T  copied  by  his  scribe  C?.  Flavius,  who  made  it 
pablic ;  ana  thw^  aoeen'tag  to  the  stor}',  the  ple- 
beians became  acquairi.-d  with  those  legal  forms 
which  hitherto  !;ad  It-m  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  J'atririaiis.^ 

Lpon  the  ohi  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it  be- 
caaao  the  practice  to  prosectue  soits  acconung  to 
reitain  prescribed  forms,  or  formuin,  as  they  were 
railed,  which  will  be  explained  aAer  we  have  no- 
ticed variou-  divisions  oiaetioBS,  as  they  are  made 
by  the  Roman  writers. 

The  ditisieQ  of  miu*nts  in  the  Roman  law  is 
eonewhat  comfMcned,  and  come  of  the  dirisiaos 
■mst  be  eoosidieied  laner  as  emanating  from  the 
•chools  of  the  iheloricians  than  from  any  other 
«oarce.  But  this  dhrfsior.  thoijgh  ex)raplicated,  may 
he  somewhat  simplified,  jr,  at  least,  rendered  more 
intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a  claim 
or  demand  made  by  one  person  against  another, 
and  that,  in  opJer  to  be  a  valid  legal  claim  {>rtia 
vlilh).  it  must  be  founded  on  a  le«ral  right.  Tlie 
main  division  of  actions  must  thorclore  have  a  rel- 
erence  or  ariilogy  to  the  main  dirisiun  of  rights ; 
fat  hi  every  system  of  law  the  form  of  tbe  action 
must  be  the'  expression  of  the  legal  right.  Now  the 
general  dinsion  of  rights  in  the  Roma):  law  is  into 
rights  of  ilominion  or  ownership,  which  are  rij?hts 
again.$t  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
from  contract,  and  qiuul  contract,  and  delict.  The 
actio  in  rem  implies  a  complainant,  who  claims  a 
certain  right  against  every  person  who  may  dispute 
it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  tne  action  is  to  conipcl 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  richt  l>v  the  particular 
person  who  disputes  it  By  this  artiun  Jie  pla'ititr 
his  praperQr  in  or  to  a  thine,  or  his 
rights  to  a  benHk  from  a  thhw  (sefTtfuw).  Thns 
th*  n-iio  in  rrm  is  not  so  callea  on  account  of  the 
suhj'.'ct-matter  of  the  aciion,  but  the  fnn  is  a  tech- 
nical phrase  to  express  an  action  which  is  in  no 
way  MWided  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
lenuhiBte  fatdifidaal  as  the  other  neeessarv  party 
lo  the  actioo;  but  every  individual  who  ai-!i;it'"< 
the  right,  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  iiatty 
fUb\e  to  snch  action.  The  adw  in  rem  does  not  as- 
certain the  complainant's  right,  and  from  the  nature 
flf  tte  action  the  complainant's  right  cannot  be 
'  by  it,  Ibr  it  is  a        against  all  the 
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world,  but  the  actim determines i hat  the  dclcmiani 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  ralid  ttgaiu^^t  ttu> 

Slaiatiff's  claim.  The  edio  w  ftnonam  implies  a 
eterminate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 

'  aciion  lies,  the  ri£;ht  of  the  plainliff  leing  founded 
on  the  acts  of  llie  delendant  or  defendaiit^i ;  il  is 
,  therefore  in  respect  of  something  which  has  btei 
1  agreed  to  be  dune,  or  in  respect  of  some  iainij  Ibr 
I  which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.  1  he  artib 
I  mixta  of  Justiiiian's  legislation'  was  so  calh;d  from 
\  ils  U'in^  supjKJsed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
.  a.:luj  III  ran  ajul  the  (ulio  m  pirsoiuini.  Such  was 
!  the  action  among  co-beixs  as  to  the  division  of  the  in- 
I  heritance,  and  the  actioa  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
boundaries  which  were  confused. 

Rights,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  may 
also  be  viewed  with  ix'fcn  nrr  tu  ih^'  sources  from 
which  tliey  tlow.  Thus  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens flowed  in  part  from  the  sovereign  power,  in 
pait  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated 
That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and 
flowed  from,  the  edicts  of  tbe  pnciors  and  ruiule 
icdiles,  was  called  jus  honorarium,  as  opposed  to  the 
jus  civiL-,  in  its  narruwcr  seoae, which  comprehend- 
ed the  ^cs,  j><etoato,  sfliotes  onHHttOf  dec  The/Ht 
tumnnwn  introduced  new  rights  and  modified  ex- 
isting rigiit,s;  it  also  provided  n-nicilies  suitable  to 
such  new  rights  and  mo<.iihcatioris  of  old  rights,  and 
this  was  cticcied  by  the  actions  which  the  pra-lors 
and  a>dilcs  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction  of  the 
pnetors  and  oediles  is  ibunded  the  distinction  of  ae> 
tions  into  civilrs  and  hanorarix,  or,  as  they  are  some 
times  called,  praioria,  from  the  greater  iniporiauce 
of  the  i>i.i:t')i's  jurisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the  ac- 
tion was  called  }y<  rs  rutoria.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  damages  (^y  <;  < ;)  for  an  injtuy,  as  in  the  cast 
of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  MMottti  for  thi 
thing  itself  could  be  claimed  both  oy  the  vfniiaah 
and  the  condidio.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  both 
the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably  sometimes 
called  actio  mirta,  a  term  whicn  had,  however,  an- 
other signification  also,  as  already  observed.  The 
division  of  adiena  into  dirtda  or  vulgara,  and  vtu 
V^,  must  be  traced  historically  to  the  aditnus  Jlditia 
or  fiction.s,  by  which  the  ri;,'lits  of  action  were  en- 
larged and  extended.  The  ori^'in  of  this  division 
was  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  prxtor  to  grant 
an  action  in  special  cases  v.-nere  no  action  could 
legallv  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brougnt,  would  have  been  inanis  or  inuiilis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  nnetor's  power,  the  adiim.  s  iiliJt^a 
were  still  extendea  by  the  contrivances  of  the  jtirt» 
prudtnfa  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors.  When- 
ever an  actio  utiHs  was  granted,  it  was  Aamed  on 
some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised  right  of  action. 
Thus,  in  the  cxamplfs  ;^iven  by  (^aius,*  he  who  ob- 
tained the  boiutrum  possissio  hy  the  pnelor's  edict, 
succeeded  to  tbe  deceased  by  the  praetorian,  and  not 
the  eivil  law :  he  had,  therefore,  no  direct  actioo 
(dinda  adw)  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceasedf 
and  could  only  bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  his 
t>eing  what  he  was  not,  namely,  hcres. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinaria  and  rr- 
traordinaria.  The ort^inan'tf  were  those  whioh  were 
prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the  pnetor, 
in  ritrr,  nnd  then  bef  in*  the  judex,  in  jvdin.i  Wlien 
the  whole  matter  was  settled  l>cfore  or  by  ihe  prxtor 
in  a  summar}'  way,  the  name  cxtramdimria  was 
applicable  to  sacu  action.    {Vid.  I.NTKRnicT.) 

The  foundation  of  the  division  of  actions  ibto 
adionrs  stricUwris.  bona and  arbitraria,  is  not 
quite  clear.   In  the  adiones  slricli  juris,  it  appears 
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'Jtc  Ibrmula  of  the  praetor  expressed  in  precise 
•nd  miet  terms  the  matter  submitted  to  the  judex, 
vlioae  aid^orinr  was  thus  confined  within  Umits. 
In  Ae  adbkes  otnut  Julei,  or  ex  fide  ftnui,*  more  latl- 

lude  was  given,  either  by  the  formula  of  the  prtrtor, 
■IX  was  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such  as  ihc 
iCtiOD  ex  emplo,  vendito,  locato,  <tc.,  and  the  special 
eiicumstances  of  the  case  were  lo  be  taken  into 
eoDsfderation  by  the  judex.  The  adima  arintrarite 
were  so  cn\h-<\  from  the  judex  in  such  case  being 
called  an  arltiier,  probably,  as  Fcslus  says,  because 
tlie  whole  maut-r  in  dispute  was  sulniiui-d  to  his 
jc^gment;  and  he  could  decide  according  to  the 
justice  and  equity  of  the  case,  without  being  fet- 
tered by  the  jirtEtor's  formula.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  juiiex  properly  could  only  condemn  in 
a  sum  0 1  money;  but  the  arbiter  might  declare  that 
any  particular  act  should  be  done  by  cither  of  the 
parties,  Mbich  wa.-j  called  his  awWfwmt,  and  was 
ibUowed  by  the  eondenmalio  if  it  was  nttt  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpditm  ma  tempo- 
raks  had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  of  action 
had  accrued.  Originally  those  actions  which  were 
given  by  a  Jee,  lenatus  consuUum^  or  an  imperial 
coDStitoiioo,  might  be  brought  without  any  limita- 
tion as  to  time ;  but  those  v  hich  were  c'rantcd  by 
the  pnptors  authority  were  j^ciurally  limiicd  to 
the  vcnr  of  his  office.  A  time  of  liinilation  was, 
however,  tixed  fur  all  actions  by  the  late  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  actiones  in  jus  and  in 
factum  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but  has 
merely  rt  ference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula.  In 
the  fonntila  in  fadum  concefUtf  the  prsetor  might 
direct  the  judex  barely  to  inqnii*  as  to  the  fact 
which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue ;  and  on  finding 
the  fkct,  to  make  tne  proper  etmdmnittti^t  as  in  the 
case  of  a  frccdman  bringing  an  action  against  his 
paironus.  In  ll»e  formula  in  jus  the  fact  was  not  in 
issue,  but  lh»'  .fgal  consequences  of  the  fact  were 
sobmittei.  to  the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The 
finrnrala  in  fitdim  commenced  with  the  technical 
eipres.sion,  Si paret,  &c.,  "  If  it  should  appenr,"  &c.; 
the  fonntila  in  jux  commenced,  Qi/oJ  A.  A.^  &c., 
•*Whea'as  A.  A.  did  so  and.  so."* 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the  ptin- 
isnment  of  crimes  were  considered  public,  as  op- 
posed to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  claimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
wen-  therefore  called  prirata.  The  former  were 
properly  called  judida  puUica  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
con  traced  with  them,  were  cabled  judida  friveta. 

(FtJ.  JuDICib'M.) 

The  actions  called  noealer  were  when  a  JB^ 
ftmiUat  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  father),  or  a 
dave,  committed  a  theit,  or  did  any  injury  to  an- 
other. In  either  ca.se  the  father  or  owner  might 
f&n  up  the  wrong- doer  to  the  person  iniored,  or 
ose  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  Theac  ac- 
tions, it  appears  take  their  name  cither  from  the 
injury  coiiuiiittea,  or  l>ernii";p  the  MTong-doer  was 
liable  to  i^iveti  up  in  piiiji ■-liment  {niira:)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  thefl,  which  was  c^ven  by  the 
Twelve  Tables;  that  of  damvvm  VMtria,  which 
was  given  by  the  Aqiiilia  I.cx  ;  and  Inat  of  injuH- 
arum  et  rt  fkymnitm  rnjttorvm,  which  was  iriven  by 
the  edict,  and  therefore  .was  of  pnttorian  origin. 
This  instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman 
division  and  classification  of  actions  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources 
of  rights  of  action,  or  the  reniedlcs  and  the  modes 
of  obtaining  them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  som- 
moiting  the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetor  or 
otfiet  mairistnle  who  \t»A  jmisdidiet  this  process 
Ifas  called  in  jus  rocnlio  ;  and,  according  to  the 
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laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  in  effect  £  drag 
gingof  the  defendant  before  the  praetor  if  he  reftaaed 
to  go  qoietly.  This  rode  procc«ding  was  modified 
in  uier  times,  and  in  many  eases  thne  coold  be  no 

in  jus  vocal '11  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  obtain  tlic  piastor's  permission  under  pain 
of  a  penalty.  It  was  also  established  that  a  man 
could  not  be  dragged  from  his  own  house;  but  if  a 
man  kept  his  house  to  avoid,  as  we  should  say, 
being  sen'ed  with  a  writ,  he  n  n  the  risk  of  a  kini 
of  sequestration  {ndor  xn  bona  miUtbatur').  The 
oliject  of  these  rules  was  to  make  the  defendant  ap. 
{)ear  before  the  competent  jurisdiction  ;  the  device 
of  enteiii^  an  appearance  for  the  defendant  docs 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Roman 
lawyers.*  If  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly, 
the  plaintifl'  called  on  any  by  stander  to  witness 
(an/cs/<2n)that  he  had  beenduly  summoned,  lone  hea 
the  ear  of  the  witness,  and  dragged  the  defendant 
into  conru'  The  parties  might  settle  their  ditpnie 
on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  defendant  might 
be  bailed  by  a  vindex.*  The  vindex  must  not  be 
confoiuuled  with  the  vades.  This  settlement  of 
disputes  on  the  way  was  called  transadio  in  na, 
ana  serves  to  explain  a  passage  in  St.  Matthew.* 

When  befiwe  the  prsetor,  the  parties  were  said 
jure  nffre.  The  plaintiff  then  prayed  for  an  aetion, 
and  il  the  praetor  allowed  it  {datmt  acJiuru-in),  he  tli'/n 
dcclareti  what  action  he  intended  to  bring  aLMir.st 
the  defendant,  which  was  called  edere  adtoium. 
This  might  be  done  in  writing,  or  orally,  or  by  the 
plaintiff  taking  the  deii?ndant  to  the  album,  and  show- 
mg  him  which  action  he  intended  to  rely  on.*  As 
the  formula  comprehended,  or  were  supjioNcd  to 
comprehend,  every  possible  form  of  action  that 
could  be  required  by  a  plaintiff,  it  was  presttDtd 
that  he  coold  4od  among  all  the  fnimute  aome  one 
wMch  was  adapted  to  his  case,  and  he  was  aeeoid- 
ingly  .supposed  to  1  e  without  excuse  if  he  did  no< 
take  pains  to  select  the  proper  formula.*  If  he  took 
the  wrong  one,  or  if  he  claimed  more  than  his  doe, 
he  lost  bis  cause but  the  pi«tor  sometimes  gave 
hfm  leave  to  amend  his  claim  or  tidaiiw*  It;  fer 
example,  the  contract  between  the  parties  was  for 
.soinctliu  g  lit  i'/'/i'-rc,  and  the  jilaintifTclainied  some- 
thing in  spfcir,  he  lo^t  his  action  :  thus  the  contract 
might  be,  that  the  defendant  undertook  to  sell  the 
plaintiff  a  quantity  of  dyestuff  or  a  slave;  if  the 
plaintiff  claimed  'Tynan  purple  or  a  particular 
slave,  his  action  was  bad;  therefore,  says  Gaius, 
accon.iin'_'  to  the  terms  of  the  contrael,  so  oii'.^'ht  the 
claim  of  the  lutmtio  to  be.  It  will  be  ol. served  that, 
as  the  formulte  were  so  numerous  and  comj»iThen- 
sive,  the  plaintiff  had  only  to  select  the  formula 
which  he  supposed  to  be  smtabTe  to  his  ease,  and  it 
would  requite  no  farther  variation  than  the  inser- 
tion of  the  names  tif  the  parties  and  of  the  thing 
claimed,  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  with  th<i 
amoimt  of  damages,  4c.,  as  the  case  might  be. 
When  the  pnetor  had  granted  an  actirm,  the  plain- 
tiff required  the  dcfcnaant  to  cive  seer  ity  for  hit 
appearance  before  the  pnrtor  (;>«  jure)  n"  a  day 
named,  commonly  the  day  but  one  after  she  m  jv\ 
vocatio,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  was  settled  at 
once.  The  defendant,  on  finding  a  snreftr,  was  saU 
rades  darr*  radimeniiiM  fnmittere  or  faffr<;  tlie 
surety,  ta.',  was  said  spandere i  the  plaintiff,  wbia 
satisfied  with  the  surety,  was  said  raiiari  tf  uvi,  to 
let  him  go  on  his  sureties,  or  to  have  sureties  from 
him.  AVhen  th^  xhodant  promised  to  appewtn 
jvtt  on  the  da/  n^n*  i,  without  giving  any  surety, 
this  was  called,  ti(utiiH«iif«fn;n(miR.  In  some  cases 
iveajMralaras  (jM,  Jnmx)  wine  named,  who^  in  cnaa 

I.  (Diff.l^lit4.)— I.  (Shit^  Sem.  I.,  iz.,  79.,  arqq.— Plan. 
tM,  CuKol.,  v.,  (Cie.,  Top.,  S.— Gaiut,  iv.,  40.)— 4.  (v , 

19.— It  §•  Bot  cujr  to  ttate  eomcUjr  th«  rfciwjw  ia  MwJili 
wMck  took  pliee  «ft«r  th«  abolrtion  of  tit*  fivjMMt  mHmm 
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%  am  defeadaat  making  defknlt,  condemned  him  in 
Ae  mm  of  totMnej  named  in  the  vatUmonium. 

If  the  defendant  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
ke  w;ls  sai  l  vadunonium  sistere ;  if  he  liid  iinl  ap- 
pear, be  was  said  vadimonium  dacnusse,  and  the 
jinstur  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  bowntm  posaasw.* 
Both  parties,  on  the  day  amointed.  wei«  aTJiuMned 
bf  a  crier  ipr<r^:v),  whoi  the  plaintftrmaidehii  elaim 
k-iaand,  which  was  verj'  briefly  cxpresstti,  .-uul 
Quy  be  considered  as  correspuoding  tu  uur  declaru- 
ion  at  law. 

Tlie  defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  or  he  might  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  exeepHo. 

If  he  simply  <'.cnicil  the  plaintiff's  claim,  the  cause 
was  at  issue,  and  a  jiuiex  mii^ht  be  demaJidcd. 
The  furms  of  the  cxo-ptw  also  were  contained  in  llie 
pnetjr's  edict,  or,  upon  bearing  the  lacts,  the  pnelor 
adapted  the  plea  to  the  case.  Tha  «m|M»  was  the 
defendant's  defence,  and  was  oAen  merely  an  equi- 
table answer  or  plea  to  the  plainlitf 's  legal  demand. 
Thf  plaintiff  mi;^hl  claim  a  thing  upon  his  contract 
with  like  defendant,  and  the  defendant  might  not  de- 
ny the  contract,  but  might  put  in  a  plea  of  fraud 
(deba  nutius),  or  that  Iw  had  bean  oonstxained  to 
come  to  sucn  agreement  The  exeepHo  was  in  efiect 
something  which  lu'galivcd  the  plaintiff's  demand, 
and  it  was  expressed  by  a  negative  clause  :  thus,  il' 
th<:  defendant  shottld  assert  that  the  plaintiff  fraudu- 
lently claimed  a  smn  of  money  wmch  he  had  not 

f'Ten  to  the  defiaadant,  the  eaaiptav  woold  ran  thm: 
!  I*  m  r>:  ni.hil  Ado  mido  Auli  Agtriifadum  sit  rv^qiu 
fat.  Though  the  excepdo  proceeded  from  the  de- 
fendant, it  was  expressed  in  this  form,  in  onlcr  to  be 
idapted  tot  inaeition  in  the  ibnnuliu  and  to  render 
the  awdhwiafi*  nfajeet  to  the  eanditkm. 

Exceptions  were  prrempfcria  or  dihUffrict.  Pcr- 
emptof)'  exi  epiions  were  a  complete  and  perpetual 
answer  to  the  plaiuliff's  demand,  such  as  jui  exctrp- 
tio  of  dolus  tnaius  or  of  ra  jiniiuUa..  Dilatory  ex- 
ceptions were,  as  the  name  imports,  merely  calcu- 
.ated  to  delay  the  plaintiff's  demand^U^  Suc  in- 
itance,  bv  showing  that  the  debt  or  cfiity  claimed 
was  not '  yet  due.  Gains  considers  the  except io 
iiti*  dicidua  and  rei  rcsi/iua*  as  lielonging  to  this 
daas.  If  a  plaintiff  prosecuted  his  action  after  a 
dilatory  ezeqpcion,  he  lost  altogether  his  right  of 
aetiao.  Thete  mmit  be  dilatory  exceptions,  also, 
to  the  person,  flftne  plaintiff,  of  which  clxss  is  the 
txeepCu)  cognitoria,  by  which  the  defendant  objects 
eithitf  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  sue  by  a 
ajprfiir,  or  that  the  cognitor  whom  he  had  named 
vas  not  qnaUfled  to  act  as  a  eo^itor.  If  the  ex- 
ception was  allowed,  the  plaintiff  could  either  sue 
himself,  or  name  a  proper  cognitor,  as  the  case 
miorht  he.  If  a  defendant  neglected  K)  take  advan- 
tage of  a  peremptor}'  cMxptio,  the  prsetor  might  af- 
(erwatd  gtre  him  permission  to  arail  himself  ol' 
it;  whether  ho  could  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  a 
dilator}',  was  a  doubtful  question.* 

The  plainlitT  might  reply  to  the  defendant's  axep- 
H»,  for  the  defendant,  br  putting  in  his  plea,  became 
an  actor.  (  Vid.  Actor.)  Thadefendant's  plea  might 
good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plaintiff's 
demand,  and  yet  the  plaindff*  might  all^  some- 
thins  that  would  l>e  an  answer  to  the  plea.  Thus, 
in  the  example  given  by  Gains,*  if  the  auctioneer 
{mgaUariiis)  claimed  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
anetion,  the  defendant  mi^t  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  inserted  fai  the  fimnnia,  woold  be  of  this  shape: 
Ut  ila  'L--num  rmpl/yr  tlamivtur,  si  n  rrs  (juam  rmrrit 
Ira/JiU  sU;  and  this  would  l)e  in  form  a  good  plea. 
But  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  article 
ahonld  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser  before  the 
wwer  was  paid,  the  anenianbs  might  pat  in  a  rv- 
pd'Jiflo  in  this  >:hape:  rfisi  pradidum  est  ne  aiiter 
rmfUni  ra  tradcrctitr  quam  $i  pretium  emptor  sotverit. 


If  tiie  defendant  answered  the  replkaiio,  his  ansvit 
was  called  du^Uatiof  and  the  parties  might  go  00 
to  the  triplicatw  and  quadrupluatio,  and  eveniacther. 
if  the  matters  in  question  were  such  that  thqr  COOU 
not  otherwise  be  brought  to  an  is.sue. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  vrascrijriWf  so  called 
from  being  wiitten  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  the 
formula,  and  which  was  adapted  for  the  protectloB 
of  the  plaintiff  in  certain  cases.*  For  instance,  il 
the  defendant  was  bound  to  make  to  tiie  plaintilf  a 
certain  lixed  payment  yearly  or  monthly,  the  plain- 
tiff bad  a  good  cause  of  action  for  all  the  sums  oi 
money  already  due ;  but,  in  (»der  to  avoid  makiitt 
his  demand  for  the  future  payments  not  yet  due,  £ 
was  necessary  to  use  a  pnescriplion  of  the  follow 
ing  form:  Ea  res  tr^ntur  t  ujus  rn  dies  Juil. 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defenci  an  action  by 
his  oogmior  or  mocwator,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  a 
certain  form  of  woros  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  cohi- 
plete  when  by  his  acts  he  liau  signified  his  assent.* 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  lor  appointing  a 
nrocurnlflr,  and  he  might  lie  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  llie  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  butn  plaintiff  and  defendant  might 
be  required  to  cive  security  (Mtodorv)/  lor  instance, 
in  the  ease  of  an  atHo  m  rm,  the  d^ndant  who 
was  in  possession  was  required  to  give  security,  in 
order  that,  if  he  lost  his  cause  and  did  not  restore 
the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated  value,  the  plaintiff 
might  have  an  action  against  him  or  his  sureties. 
When  the  adio  in  rtm  was  prosecuted  by  the  formxUd 
pr-tHoria^  that  ttipuUUio  was  made  whicn  was  called 
judieatum  solvi.  As  to  its  prosecution  by  the  sponsio, 
sec  Si'ONsio  and  Centumviri.  If  the  plaintiff"  suet! 
in  his  own  name, he  gave  no  security;  nor  was  any 
security  required  if  a  cognitor  sued  for  him,  eithe' 
from  the  cognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  lor  tht 
cognitor  actually  represented  the  plaintiff,  and  was 
personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator  acted  for 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that  the  plain- 
tiff would  adopt  nis  acts;  for  the  plaintiff  was  not 
pierented  fiom  bringing  another  action  when  a  pro- 
ettrator  acted  Ihr  him.  Tutors  and  cnraton  gene^ 
ally  gave  security,  like  procurators.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio  in  personam,  the  same  rules  applied  to  Ihe 
plaintiff  as  in  the  actio  in  rem.  If  tlie  defendant  ap- 
peared by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  se- 
curity; if  by  a  procurator,  the  procurator  liad  to 
give  security. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  a  judex 
or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  pni-tor  whc 
named  or  appointed  a  judex,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  formula  which  contained  his  instructions.  The 
judices  were  said  dairi  or  addicL  So  iar  the  pro- 
ceedings were  said  to  be  injure:  the  proseeuilon  ol 
the  actio  befbie  the  judex  leqpifam  »  •qxurate  dis* 
cussion. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  fonnula  taken 
from  Oaius:*  Jkdex  ato.  Si  paret  AMUm  Agernm 
apvA  thmerkm  Nepidium  menaam  arftnteam  depo- 

Suisse  eain/jue  dolo  malo  i\'unurii  .V-'i,''!.'"'  Av!o  AL'r-rni 
reddilam  non  esse  quaiUi  ea  res  cril  taiUam  pecuniam 
judex  Nvmerium  Negidimm  Mta  Jlgtrh  fmdtmmtH*  ■ 
n  iM»  porrt,  eAMimf9. 

The  namie  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  from  the  following  analysis  of  it  by 
Gaius:  It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  demonstratio, 
inl*:n}ii>,  <!  Ijudimtio,  condemnatio.  The  i!cmon%!mtic 
is  that  part  of  the  formula  which  explains  what  the 
snbiect-matter  of  the  action  is.  For  instance,  if  the 
snbject-mntter  be  a  slave  sold,  the  dnunufro^  would 
run  thus :  Qyod  Aldus  Agerius  Swnerio  Negtdio  ham- 


1.  (Gkiw,  iT.,  1 W,  MM.— Cib,  do  Orat^t,  tl.y—t.  (Cic.  on 
Q.  MMMt  «•  %r-Uar^  Sitn.  L,  v.,  89.)— «>  ((v.. 
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ACTUH. 


ACU81 


venduiU    The  intefOt^  eontabit  die  claim  or 

'Jeinanil  of  the  plainliff:  Si  naret  kominem  ex  jure 
Qxin/tum  Au.li  Aserii  esse,  'f'he  aiijiulicatio  is  that 
part  of  the  formufa  which  gives  the  judex  authority 
10  adjudicate  the  thins  which  is  the  subject  of  dia- 
poie  10  one  or  other  or  the  litigant  parties.  If  the 
action  be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which 
belongs  tc  them  all,  the  adjudication  would  run 
thu:i:  Qunnlum  adjudimri  opori€t  jwicz  l\tio  tuliudi- 
t'lfo.  'I'be  amdemnatw  is  that  part  of  the  foriaula 
vainh  gives  the  judex  authority  to  cotidemn  the  de- 
fcn«liint  in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him:  for 
etaiiij'lf,  JiultT.  Niimaium  Nrgitiium  Auio  Ageho 
%■  Uirluim  Tiiiluj  icutlrrniut :  si  non  paret,  al/salvc. 
bom?limes  the  intcrUto  alone  was  requisite,  as  in 
the  ibrmiUiB  called  prajudiddUs  (which  some  mod- 
em writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which  the 
matter  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freethnan,  what  was  the  amount  of  a  dos^  and 
other  simikdr  questions,  when  a  fact  solely  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

«Whene\er  the  fonniUa  contained  the  amdemnatu), 
it  was  framed  with  the  rlew  to  pecuniary  damages; 
and,  accoidingly,  even  when  the  plaintin  claimed  a 

{'articular  thin^,  the  judex  did  not  adjudtje  the  de- 
endant  to  give  the  thing,  as  was  ihc  aru  iont  prac- 
tice at  Rome,  but  condemned  him  in  a  sum  of  mun 
ey  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  thing.  The  for 
inula  might  tiilier  name  a  fixed  sum,  or  leave  the 
estimation  of  the  value  ol  the  thing  to  the  judex, 
who  in  all  cases,  however,  was  bound  ID  name  a 
definite  sum  ia  the  coodemoaiioa. 

The  formula  thea  contained  the  pleadings,  or  the 
statements  and  counter-statements,  of  the  plainiid* 
ind  the  defendant;  for  the  intcntin,  as  we  have  seen, 
aras  the  plaintiff's  declaration;  and  if  this  was  met 
by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this  also  should  be 
inserted  in  the  formula.  The  formula  also  con- 
tained tlie  diietiioos  for  the  judex,  and  gave  him 
the  power  to  act  The  resemblance  between  the 
Rngfi.sh  and  Romnn  i^roredure  is  pointed  OQt  in  a 
note  in  Starkie's  Lmr  of  Evidencf} 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions  which  we 
lead  of  in  the  Roman  wnters,  and  which  are  briefly 
described  under  thdr  several  heads:  ktHo—Aqua 
fivvia  arcj^'fa ;  Bonenm  Vi  raplorum  ;  Crrii  et  fn- 
Cfrlis  Ofrnvwdali ;  CommuMi  divitititulo ;  Confesioria; 
Damni  injuria  dati ;  Dejfcli  vd  rjfnsi ;  D'pr  nsi ;  fk- 
posiii  f  De  doh  malo ;  EnUi  el  venditi ;  EzrrctUnia  ; 
Ad  Bxhibendum;  Familia  erdscund/x ;  FHdudaria ; 
Pinium  regunderum ;  Purii ;  Hypolh^cana;  Injuri- 
irun  ;  Inditoria ;  Judicatt ;  Quod  jussu ;  lysris  Aqui- 

I\'''^pttorum  gcst^nttm  ;  A*i'rv?//5.-  J)c  pavprnr  ;  I)e  pe- 
tulw!  Pi^naratieia  or  Pi^nnraiiiia ;  PulAidana; 
QiMiili  sunmf ;  Rt^tioiubui  distrakmdui  D*  neqlo; 
IMkiiitmiai  RdtoBttrim  m Ddbt  MMrii  and 
Rrsa'sson'a ;  RutiUamt  SenUm^t  Pntodat  7Vite> 

ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiff.  In  a 
etvil  or  mivate  action,  the  plaintiff  was  often  called 
wetUort  in  a  public  action  (eantaa  pMUa)  he  was 

called  nrrvm'm}  The  dcferdant  was  called  rma, 
both  in  private  and  public  causes:  this  tt-rm,  liow- 
ever,  accnniin^  to  Cicero,'  mii:ht  siLnify  either 

f>arty,  as  indeed  we  might  conclude  from  the  word 
tself.  In  a  private  action  the  defendant  was  oAen 
called  advfrsariuf,  but  eitlier  party  might  be  called 
adtersari^  with  respect  to  tne  other.  Originally, 
no  person  wlio  w.is  not  ^ni  juris  muM  in.iintain  an 
action ;  a  fiitu^  famiJia.<,  tlierefore,  and  a  slave,  could 
not  maintain  ah  action ;  but  in  course  of  time  cer- 
tain actions  were  allowed  to  a  /iius  familias  in  the 
absence  of  his  parent  or  his  procurator,  and  also  in 
ca.se  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  art  from  mad- 
ness or  other  like  cause.*  Wards  brought  their  ac- 
tions by  their  guardian  or  tutor;  and  in  case  they 

I.  (i.,  p.  4.)-9.  (Cie.  ad  Att.,  i,  lt.h^  (Dt  Ont.,iL,43.) 
4  f r>w.  47,  lit.  10,  •  17.) 


wished  to  bring  in  action  against  :h<ir  intor, 

pnt'tor  named  a  lUtor  for  the  purpose.*  Pcrti^ita 
or  aliens,  originaHy  brought  liieir  action  ihrcagh 
their  patronus;  but  alierward  in  their  own  naai% 
by  a  notion  of  law,  that  they  were  Roman  citixent 
A  Roman  dtiaen  ndg^t  also  generally  bring  his  ao 
lion  by  means  of  a  cognitor  or  procurator.  {Vid 
Actio.)  A  univcrsitas,  or  corporate  boly,  sued  aa< 
was  sued  by  their  tulvr  or  synduus* 

Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  ajBent  or  managi* 
of  another's  business  generally.  The  adtrfmmm 
was  an  otHcer  who  had  the  s-uperintendence  or  can 
of  slaves  ami  propertv  bclonguig  to  ihc  Mat'.*.' 

ACTUU.    (  I'ul.  lli.sTRio.) 

AC TUA'RII,  short-hand  writers,  who  took  down 
the  speeches  in  tlie  senate  and  the  pniiUc  aaaembliea.* 
In  the  debate  in  the  lioman  senate  upon  the  runisb 
ment  of  those  who  had  been  conoeroed  in  the  cuu- 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  wc  find  the  first  mention  ol 
snort-hand  writers,  who  were  employed  by  Cicero 
to  take  down  the  Sfwech  of  Cato. 

The  ACTvaaii  uiunc,  under  the  Roman  flnpe^ 
ors,  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  kecfi  the  ac- 
counts of  the  army,  to  see  that  the  contractors  sup 
plied  the  soldiers  with  provisions  according  to  agre^ 
ment,  &c.' 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measius  of  length.  "Adu 
K'oibatur,  in  que  bora  agerenitkf  am  (train,  tnw  i» 

pclu  justo.  Hie  erat  cxx  pedum  ;  dyipHaUuspu  in 
longiittdincm  juf^rrMm  facief/aJ,"*  'I'his  actus  is  called 
by  Columel.vi  ncti^s  i/hiif.'iuius ;  he  says,'  "  Adu; 
qiiattralusundiquejinitur fedibuscxx.  Hoc dt^icattm 
fiidtjugmm,  daiegffiifidtratjundwiifjugtri  mamn 
nmuyavU  /  sed  kuitc  tutum  provincia  Banca  rustiei 
amuam  (or  aautm')  voamt.  Varro*  says,  "  Adv> 
ifuadratus  qtti  ti  lotus  est  pedes  CXX,  et  hnt^tJi  Midcm, 
u  modus  acnua  Latine  appeliatvr."  The  adus  qum 
raimt  was  therefore  equal  to  half  a  jugenmi,  or  14  4(M* 
square  Roman  foet.  The  mUms  nUnimMt  or  simpkx^ 
was  190  fbet  long  and  Ihnr  broad,  and  thereih!^ 
equal  to  480  square  Roman  feet. 

ACTUS.   (  Fu^  Servitutes.) 

ACUS,  dim.  ACICULA  (fiMpif,  fiOinvif,  6mfk\ 
a  needle,  a  jpin. 

We  may  translate  aeos  a  wnOr,  when  ««  suppose 
it  to  have  had  at  one  end  a  hole  or  eye**  for  the 
passage  of  thread ;  and  a  pin,  when,  in.stead  of  a 
tiole,  we  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  knob  a  souUl 
globe,  or  any  other  enlai^  or  ornamental  ieimiaai> 
tion. 

The  annexed  fi'jiires  of  needles  and  pins,  chicllt 
taken  from  originals  in  bronze,  vary  in  length  fm*** 
an  inch  and  a  naif  to  abott  eight  inehea. 


Y 


I 


Pins  were  made  not  only  of  metal,  but  alst»  ol 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory,  Tlieir  principal  use  was  It 
assist  in  fastening  the  garments,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  dressing  the  hair.  The  mode  of  plaitin^l 
the  hair,  and  tht  n  fastening  it  witha|rfa  Of  needle, 

I.  fCairi*,  1..  IW.)— 2.  (Dii-  H,  lit.  I  S  Tiir.t  ,  Abii.,  a. 
30  ;  111..  BT.— l,ip«.,  Kirura.  aii  T.vii.,  Anu.,  ii  3<I.V — 4.  (SueU 
Jul..  55.— Sf iirrii,  Ep.  S3.)— 5.  '.Vninuiui..  xi.,  5.— l.'.jJ.  m. 
tit.  ST,  •.  5,  16;  xii..  lit.  4'.)  )  -C.  friin.,  11.  N.,  ,  I.)— 7 
(r.,  1.)— «.  tD«  R«  Rntt.,  ).,  in.)-?.  (Colum  ,  v,  l.-^Wm 
D*  Linjr-  L>t.  >r.,  4.) — 10.  itfi^mitLa,  r^v^^nA 
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ADAMA8. 

■  ahovn  in  die  tnnexed  figifie  of  a  iemale  Aead, 
lifcea  irom  a  ntiMe  group  which  was  fooad  it  Apt, 
kihe  aoefh  of  Fnnoe.* 


tut  (11  _^ 

mom; 


Tkw  fashion  has  been  coniinueil  ta  our  own  times 
k)  t^e  iSsroales  ol'  Italy.  Maitial  alludes  to  it  in  the 
iuUnricg  epigram,  in'which  be  supposes  the  hair  to 
be  aaoinied  with  paflimBS  and  deimiated  with  rib- 

"  TViuiia  ne  madidi  viaUnt  bomhycina  erina, 

Ptgai  acus  tor*as.  suftineatque  ctmuts."* 

The  acus  was  emploved  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, being  inserted  unuer  the  nails. 

Uooesty  was  enjoined  upon  children  by  telling 
dMn  ihht  it  was  wrang  even  to  steal  a  pin. 

'O  yap  ©fOf  fiXintt  at  it7,ifalov  irapuv.* 

•AIXAMAS  (addfiac),  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
ts to  several  hard  substances,  and  among  il.e 
probably  to  the  Diamond.  Psellus  describes 
Ike  gem  adama*  as  follows :  xp^"'"  ^X"  vtXiCoV' 
•rv  401  crtXTri,^v,  "  its  colour  resembles  crystal,  and 
is  splendid." — "  It  is  probable,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
~t!\at  Pfiny,  when  speaking  of  the  trcm  cai.ed  a  l- 
^  had  in  view,  among  other  things,  the  dia- 
[;  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  fables  hie  idales  of 
it,  that  this  sabetanoe  *of  hisbest  valoe^  aoi  only 
imong  gems,  but  all  human  raings,  and  for  a  long 
ttme  known  to  kings  onlv,  and  to  very  few  of  them,' 
was  unknown  to  him.  flo  has  evidcntU'  confound- 
ed in  his  description  several  widely  different  miner- 
als; to  which,  uom  their  hardness,  or  their,  in  some 
le^ect  or  other,  indomitable  nature,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  arTJuof,  •  adamant '  Thus  steel  was 
very  frequently  so  called;*  and  those  grains  of  na- 
tive gold,  which,  when  the  gangue  containing  them 
was  rednced  to  powder  in  a  morur,  resisted  the  pes- 
tle and  could  not  be  oommlnated  by  it,  were  called 
a  fnmtjs.*  Somethins:  of  this  sort  Pollux  mnant  hy 
th'it  'fl  twcr  of  pi'Kl,''  or  choicest  gol<l,  whicli  he 
calls  a  uvui,%  .iiil  Plato,  too,  by  'the  branch  or 
ICDOtof  sold,"  which,  from  its  density,  very  bard  and 
deq>eo!onred,  was  called  adlssMi:.**  It  was,  no  doubt, 
this  n-'>tive  srold  that  was  spoken  of  in  the  authors 
from  whom  Pliny  drew,  when  he  wrote  that  adainas 
b  foiinJ  in  gold  mines;  that  it  accompanies  gold; 
tK^U  it  seems  to  occur  nowhere  but  in  gold:  that  it 
is  not  larger  than  a  encumber  seed,  nor  unlike  to  it 
h  mlour.  Of  the  six  kinds  he  mentions,  that  de- 
•erfbed  as  occurring  in  India,  not  in  gold,  but  bear- 
kof^  some  rcsembiance  to  crj'stal,  may  have  been 
like  diamond;  though  even  here  it  is  probable  that 
ae.  aad  those  from  whom  he  copies,  mistook  fine 
aiptals  of  qoartx  tot  uiamonda,  or,  rather,  call 
•aeh  crys^  adamas.  The  description  given  is 

I  (Moatfa^uroD,  A^it.  Exp.  Sairpl.,  iii.,  3.) — 1.  (Lib.  ziv.,  Epiv. 
.>->^  (Menon.  et  Philem..  K«liq.  »  M«in«ke,  p.  SOS.)— 4. 
mvii..  IS.) — S.  ('A^dftat  ylv«;  gtf^pn.  Ilamli.— 
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ADLECTOtt. 

predsely  that  of  a  crystal  of  qjoarts,  in  which  Ihi 
prism  has  entirdv  dSsappeared,  lesving  a  donUa 

sii-siJed  pTramicf  upon  a  commm  base.'  The 
maimer  in  whicli  Dionysius  Pericgete.s  character- 
izes adamas  may  lead  u.s  to  suspect  that  he  also 
spoke  of  crystals  of  auartz;  lor  tae  diamond  ia  iU 
unpolished  state,  as  known  to  the  aneioitt,  would 
hardly  have  been  styled  '  all-re.splendci  ana 
afterward  '  brilliant.''  The  locality,  loo,  in  the 
former  c  ase,  l  eing  Scythia.  The  variety  of  atiamat 
which  Pliuy  calls  sideriUs,  wai«magneiic  iron  ore:* 
and  the  Cyprian  was  probably  emery,  or  some  8iatt> 
lar  substance  urcd  in  engravuig  gems."* 

•AD.VR'KES  {udapKrjc).  Matiliiolu3  admits  hie 
iauorance  of  what  this  substance  is.  and  Matthias 
Faber  was  in  error  when  he  referred  it  to  the  Lapis 
£>M|gtl«.'  From  Uie  description  of  it  given  by 
EHoscoridcs  and  Paulus  iEgineta,  it  was  evideiuly 
nothing  but  the  efflorescence  which  gathers  abom 
reeds  in  certain  salt  lakes.^ 

ADDIC'TI.  (Vid.mxi.) 

ADDIC'TfO.    (17./.  Actio.) 

ADDIX,  ADDIXIS  (u()di^.  u66i$tt),  a  Greek  mcM 
ure,  according  to  Hesycbius  equal  tb  fcMt  xoivtKec- 

.\I)KIA  (u'Ui  j)  When  any  one  in  Athens,  wlio 
had  not  liie  full  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
such  as  a  forsigner  a  slave,  &.c.,  wished  to  accuse 
a  person  of  any  ofience  against  tlie  peojtle,  he  was 
obliged  to  obtun  first  permission  to  do  so,  which 
permission  was  called  ut)iia  *  Aw  Athfriian  citizf-n 
who  had  incurred  uriuia  ^ttd.  Atimu)  was  also 
obliged  to  obtain  ddria  Wine  he  oould  lay  an  inlbr 
roation  against  any  one.* 

ADEMFTIO.   (rirf.  LegatumO 

ADGNA'TIO.   (17,/.  Hkuk.s;  Tuvmstrvm.) 

ADGNA'TI.    (iV  Cuu.NATi.) 

•AD'I.\NTON,  a  plant.  There  can  bf  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Adianlum  Capillus,  or  "Mai«:.'''>-h:ur.'' 
Both  Nicander  and  Theophrastus  sav  of  it,  .nai  ii 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  it.s  not 
bciug  wet  by  rain  (a,  rug.,  and  diatvu,  "to  wet") 
Aptyieiiit  aentioiis  CallUridum,  Fa^MvNk  and  At- 
jilemn  u  moBymes  of  it.'* 

'AAIKI'A2  K^pdf  rdv  d^tim-  yi>a^^,  and  iirar^aeuf 
Tov  df/fiov  ypa(^ti,  were  ai  lions  l>rou}Thl  in  the  .•Mhe- 
nian  courts  against  persoiis  who  were  considered  to 
have  misled  the  people,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  tbe 
senate  of  Five  Hunoicd.  by  misrepresqitatiopt  or 
fal.'ie  promises,  into  acts  of  injustice,  orinto  measures 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Athen.s.  If  an  individual 
was  found  guilty,  he  was  punished  with  death.  The 
law  relating  to  tneee  oflbnoes  is  preserred  by  Demoe* 
thenes." 

ADmO  HEREDITA'TIS.  (mHaarPiTiS.) 

ADJUDICA'TIO    (T7W.  Actio.) 

ADLEC'I'I  wen,-  those  persons  who  were  ad- 
mittcd  to  the  privile;^'e.s  nnd  honours  of  the  [  ''retor' 
ship,  qiuestor^ihip,  a>di!eship,  and  other  public  othces, 
witbrnit  haTing  any  duties  to  perform.'*  In  iitscrip> 
tions  we  constantly  find,  adlcdus  inter  trUmnos,  inter 
qiictstorcs,  inter  prettores,  Ac.  The  name  also  was 
applied,  accor.iing  to  Festus,  to  those  senators  who 
were  chosen  from  the  cquites  on  account  of  the 
small  nnmlx  r  of  senators ;  but  it  appears  more  "^ro^ 
able  that  the  adlecti  were  the  same  as  the  OOD^ 
scripti.  Livy  savs,  Conscriplos  ta  tmtm  tepattm 
apptUiibunl  Ifdos}* 

ADLEC'TOR,  a  cdlb  rtor  of  taxes  in  the  f.rov. 
inces  in  the  time  of  ihc  Homan  rmpemr-.'* 

1.  (Plin.,  11.  N..  mvii.,  15.)— 2.  (-iiMv'"'"i'J''"  Pen»<C-i 
318. )~3.  (Hap(i<ji>o»Tu  :  Iil.i'i  ,  I  II9.)-  ».  (Su}mus-,  Exi  rcit.  Plin^ 

T73,  J.imifsiin,  Mii.tuI.,  i.,  41.) — 5.  (Salitin'.,  K«<>rcit 

Plin.,  p.  774.— M'xire's  A.nrif  nt  Mineraloiry,  p.  143,  »«|.) — 6. 
(Djikcot.,  v.,  137.— Paul.  .£tin.,  Tii.— Man^ti,  Bibl. 
Med.)— 7.  (AAdjni,  Append.,  ■.  t.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Perid.,  e.  ?I.>— 
•.  (Demowth., c.  Timocr.,  IS, ». nSiiP-Plat^  Phoe.,  e.  Vj'—\% 

aeopbrut.,  H.  P.,  rii.,  14.— Tthwid..  TW.,  S4d.)-^t.  (« 
Un..  c.  2J.  p.  487.— Id.  ib..  e. ».  p.  «8.— Id.,  c.  Tinnnli^  f 
19lt4.^]>in«rch.,c.Phaoc.,c.  1^  W  )— (C«petc!in..  IN  ' 
k  «.>-lt  (b.  (Old.  IWJt  Kil^        It  > 
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ADOPl'ION. 


ADMISSIONA'LES  were  chamberloijis  at  the 
imperial  court,  who  introduced  penom  to  the  pres- 
ance  of  the  t  niDcror.'  They  were  divided  into 
f^r  classes ;  the  chief  officer  of  each  class  was 
called  proximus  admissumum  ,*  and  the  proznni  were 
uadcr  the  magisler  admissumum.*  The  adini^iun- 
ales  were  usoilly  freedmeD.* 

Friends  appear  to  have  beer,  called  4Miiet  admis- 
tim£l  prima,  secuwia;  nr  iertUt.  Aecording  to 
some  writers,  thoy  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted;  accord- 
ing to  others,  liecause  the  altium  was  divided  into 
diflereat  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hang- 
ings, into  which  persons  were  admitted  according 
to  the  dlfleicikt  degrees  of  &Tonr  in  which  lh«r  vere 
held* 

ADO'NIA  {aduvta),  a  festival  celebrated  in  hon- 
Sttt  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities.*  It  lasted  two  days,  and  was  celetmted  by 

women  exclusively.  On  the  first  dav  they  brought 
into  the  streets  statues  of  Adonis,  which  were  laid 
jut  as  corjises;  and  they  obsen'ed  all  tlie  rites  eus- 
iomaiy  at  lunerals.  beating  themselves  and  uttering 
lamentations.*  The  second  day  was  spent  in  mer- 
linent  and  iVastin?,  Veranse  Adonis  was  allowed 
to  retnm  to  life,  and  spend  half  of  the  year  with 
Aphrodite.^ 

'ADO'NIS  (urfwvjf,  or  k^uKotroc),  the  Flying-fish, 
or  Exocatua  volilant,  L  * 

ADOPTION  (GREEK).  Adopdon  was  calic.l 
by  the  Athenians  tioTroitiaiq,  or  sometimes  simply 
rroi^aic  or  diaiq.  The  adoptive  father  was  said 
ntHtlaOat,  tlattoieiaOai,  or  sometimes  vouiv\  and 
the  father  or  mother  f  for  a  mother  after  the  death 
of  her  husbaml  coula  consent  to  ner  son  Vicing 
adopted)  wah  said  iKnoLfiv  :  the  son  was  said  iKrroi- 
ilodai,  with  reference  to  the  family  which  he  left  ; 
and  eUntot^adat  with  reference  to  the  family  into 
which  he  waa  reeeired.  The  son,  when  adopted, 
was  called  noirjro^,  rh-oiriTo^.  or  \9fT<)f.  in  opiwisi- 
lion  to  the  legitimate  son  lx)rn  of  the  body  of  tlic 
father,  who  was  called  yvt/atof. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime  or 
by  hts  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  offspring 
and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by  lesta- 
Jient,  Dame  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in  case 
his  son  or  sons  should  die  under  age.'"  If  he  had 
male  ofi!$prin|g,  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  pronerty. 
This  rale  ofiaw  was  closely  connected  wiin  the 
rule  as  to  adoption;  for  if  he  could  have  adopted  a 
son  when  he  had  male  childa^n,  such  son  would 
have  shareil  his  pniprrty  with  the  rest  of  hi'^  male 
''hildreQ,  and  to  thai  extent  the  lather  would  have 
exercised  a  power  of  dlspositioii  which  the  law  de- 
nied him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted ;  but  fe- 
raales'could  be  ann])trd  (by  te-tamcnt  at  least)  as 
well  as  males."  The  adopted  child  was  transferred 
from  his  own  family  and  demus  into  those  of  the 
adoptive  father;  he  mherited  his  property,  and  main- 
tained the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  fiiraer.  It  was  not 
necessar)'  fur  him  to  take  his  new  father's  name, 
but  he  was  rcgistereti  as  his  st^n.  The  adopted  son 
miijlit  return  to  his  former  family,  in  case  ne  left  a 
child  to  represent  the  family  of  His  adoptive  father: 
unless  he  so  returned,  he  lost  all  rig^t  which  he 
might  have  had  on  his  father's  side  if  he  had  not 
been  adopted;  but  he  retained  all  rii,'lits  which  he 
might  have  oti  his  mother's  side,  for  tlie  act  of  adop- 
tion had  no  efi'eci  so  far  as  concerned  the  mother  of 


1.  (Lamprid.,  S<*rcr.,  r.  4  — "  f  ifru mm  ulmiRtinni*."  Supt., 
Vetp.,  c.  14.) — 5.  (Animiin.,  x\u.,  7.)— 3.  (Ammiaji..  5. — 
▼m.,  AoraL,  c.  12.)— 4.  (Cotl.  Thro.1.,  vi.,  tn.  2.  i.  12  .  tit.  9, 
■  Si  tit.  S5,  ■.  3.)— 5.  (Sen.,  dc  Renef.,  n.,  33,  ■eg.— riem..  i., 
lt.Ha.  (Arotoph.,  Pu,  4IS.— Scfaol.  in  loc.)— 7.  (Plutarrh. 
Uin  «■  IB/— Nk.,  c  13.) — 8.  (For  m  fuller  aixMniiit,  crnituU  Ad- 
thoBt  CIhm^aI  Thetkmuj,  ■.  t.)— Ol  {MOut,  is.,  SI— Plin., 
II.  N.,  ix^  19.)-10.  (DMMMh.,Mnl  XnfAm  tnj.,  IS.)— II. 


ine  adopted  person ;  she  still  continoed  hii  mz*^ 
ailer  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizeJi  verc  en- 
titled  to  his  property  if  he  made  no  disposition  of  ii 
by  will,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  during  bis  lifi». 
time-  they  wets,  therefore,  iQicrested  in  preventiag 
fraodolent  adoptions.  The  whole  community  weie 
also  interested  in  preventing  the  introduction  inui 
their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not  an  Athetji;m 
citizen.  To  pn.>tcct  the  rights  of  the  next  id  kin 
against  unjust  claims  by  persons  who  alleged  then^ 
selves  to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  required  that  the 
father  should  enter  his  son,  whetlier  bom  of  his 
body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his  phratria 
{pparpiKuv  }pnuuarfirn )  at  a  certain  time,  the  Thar- 
gelia,'  with  the  privity  of  his  kuismeo  and  phratores 
(yevv^rctt  fpdropt^).  Subsequently  to  this,  it  waa 
necessaiy  to  enter  him  in  the  register  of  the  adoptive 
father's  demus  (^.ri^tapxiKov  ypofifiartiov),  without 
which  registration  it  appears  tliat  he  did  not  possess 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  his  new 
demus. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
person  him.self  might  procure  to  be  done  if  he  was 
of  age,  or  if  not,  his  guardian  or  next  friend.  If  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased 
(«A4pe»  diadisaffta)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properly 
be  IK)  registration  of  the  adopted  son  tjmil  the  tes- 
tament was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the 
Athenian  roles  of  succession,*  took  his  property 
the  right  of  blood  (ayxtonta  xarA  yivof).  Tboogt 
registration  might  in  this  case  also  be  required, 


there  was  no  aJtjption  properly  so  called,  a»  some 
modem  writers  suptwse ;  lor  the 
sarily  beloaged  to  the  family  of  the  intestate. 


next  of  kin 


The  rales  as  to  adoptfon  among  the  Atheniaiv 

arc  vol  quite  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy 
10  avoid  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  ge;jeral 
doctrines  mav  be  mainly  deduced  finm  the  oralion.1 
of  Isxus,  and  Uiosc  of  Demosthenes  against  Macav> 
tatus  and  Leochares. 

ADOPTION  fROMAN),  The  Roman  -ela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  aiuse  cither  from  a  lawlul 
marriage  or  fn.iiii  adoption.  A'icpfio  was  the  gen- 
eral name  which  comprehended  the  two  species, 
adcptio  and  Oihogatio;  and  as  the  adopted  person 
passed  from  his  outj  familia  into  that  of  the  person 
adopting,  aJoptio  caused  a  c/tpifis  tfitninutin,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  specific 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  |)erN()n  w  ho 
was  in  the  power  of  Us  parent  (in  potefiat4  jwrcn- 
lium),  whether  a  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  fe- 
male, was  transftrred  to  the  nower  of  the  person 
adopting  him.  It  was  effectea  under  the  auihurily 
of  a  ma;cistrate  {magifiratus),  the  nnptor.  for  in- 
stance, at  Rome,  of  a  governor  (prases)  in  the 
provinces.  The  person  to  be  adopted  was  emanci- 
pated (vid.  Mancipatio)  by  his  natural  fhther  befbie 
the  competent  authority,  and  surrendervd  to  the 
adoptive  father  by  the  legal  form  called  in  jure 


When  a  person  was  m  juris,  ».  e.,  not  in  the 
power  of  his  parent,  the  ceremony  of  adopdon  was 

called  a  !roenlin.  Originally  it  could  only  be  efTcct- 
ed  at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the  popuhi.* 
(popiili  tniflorHalf)  in  the  coniitia  fUriata  f/.>"'  rtiri* 
rt/rt);  the  reason  of  this  being  that  the  caput  oi 
status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not,  accoruinj^  tc 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be  affected  except 
by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  tie  comitia  ruriala, 
CliKlius,  the  enemy  of  ("icero,  v  as  adn)<r!ited  into  a 
plebeian  familv  in  onler  to  qualify  himself  to  be 
elected  a  tribunus  plebis,*    I'emales  could  r.ot  be 


I.  (tMut,  mi  n»'Aw»)>i»fiip.  KAAM«,a.a.)— a.(i>M 

«pdt  AcwY.,  e.  0,)— a.  CA.  G«U.,  r., c.  )a«~  tJSt , Alalia  Wt 
4.  (Cie.sdAtt.,iL,T.-U,pfo]>iBj 
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AOORATIO. 


ADULTKRIUM. 


•tl.-ptcd  by  ihe.  adrogaiio.  Under  the  emperors  it 
became  i£e  practice  to  effect  the  adrogatio  hy  an 
ta^rial  rescript  {frindpis  aiuUrriUUe,  e»  racripto 

EtKripi  )  ;  but  this  practice  ha  i  not  become  cstab- 
hcii  in  the  tune  ul"  Uaias,  ur,  as  ii  ajij^ears,  ul" 
Ulpan.'  It  would  secin,  however,  iVuiii  a  passage 
in  Tacitus,*  that  Uolbu  oilopted  a  &ucces.->ur  without 
Ibe  ceremony  ol  the  adrogatio.  By  a  rescript  of 
the  Emocror  Antoninus  Pius,  addressed  to  the  pon- 
tifices,  those  who  were  under  age  (impttieres),  or 
w  ards  ipupah),  could,  with  certain  restriction.s,  be 
a^jptod  by  the  adrogatio.  It'  n  father  who  had 
cMldna  fa  bis  power  consented  to  be  adopted  by 
another  peison,  both  him:ielf  and  his  chiluren  be- 
came in  the  pover  of  the  adoptive  father.  All  the 
property  of  the  adopted  son  became  at  once  the 
proiwrty  of  the  adoptive  father.*  A  person  could 
not  legally  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  till  he  had 
made  oat  a  aalisfacioiy  case  (Jialat  Amm,  eausa)  to 
Ifae  iK:ntifiees,  who  had  the  right  of  faisistin^  on 
certain  preliminary  conditions.  This  iKJwer  of  the 
poniitices  was  pribably  founded  on  taeir  right  to 
preser\-e  the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.*  It  would,  acconUngly,  hare  been  a  good 
groond  of  refining  their  eonsent  lo  an  adrogatio, 
if  thr  pt  r^on  to  be  adopted  was  the  only  male  of 
hi->  geai,  li>r  the  sacra  would  in  .such  c.Lse  he  lost. 
It  was  recmired  that  the  adoptive  father  also  had  no 
children,  and  no  reasonable  hopes  of  any ;  and.  as 
a  consequence  of  this  condition,  that  he  ahuidia  be 
older  than  the  person  to  be  adopted. 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  even  her 
own  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

FinalJv,  all  adoption  was  enected  by  the  imperial 
rescript. 

The  effect  of  adoption  was  to  create  the  legal  re- 
lation of  father  and  son.  just  as  if  the  adopted  son 
were  born  uf  the  bload  of  the  adoptive  lather  in 
lawful  marriage.  The  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  privatft  of  the  adopting 
feicat,  and  ii  appears  that  the  proierwtion  oi  the 
•ncra  privata,  which  Ite  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tibles  were  made  perpetual,  was  frequently  one 
flf  tiM  relwms  fbr  a  childless  person  adopting  a  son. 
la  easevf  intestacy,  the  adopted  child  mi^ht  Ih:  the 
leiee  of  his  adoptive  lather.  He  became  the  brother 
of  his  adoptive  father's  daughter,  and  therefore 
could  not  inairy  her;  but  he  did  not  become  the 
son  of  the  adoptive  father's  wife,  fur  adt»ption  only 
gave  to  the  adopteil  •<on  the  jar.i  ;ii,'iiritioiii'-.» 

Hie  phrase  ot "  adoption  by  teatament"*  seems  to 
be  ruber  a  misapplication  o€  the  term;  fin;  though 
a  man  or  woman  mifht  by  testament  name  a  heres, 
Md  impose  the  condition  of  the  heres  taking  the 
■■me  of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  this  si>-called 
adoption  could  not  produce  the  effects  of  a  proper 
adoption.  It  eoold  give  to  the  person  so  said  10  he 
adopted  the  name  or  {uopeity  of  the  testator  or  tes- 
utriz,  but  nothing  more.  A  person  on  passing 
from  one  jjens  into  another,  and  takint^  the  najne 
of  his  new  iamilia,  generally  retained  the  name  of 
his  Old  geoa  also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  ter- 
■rinaiioiB  «ma.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  afterward  the 
Enpeior  Augustus,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  tes- 
tament of  his  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name 
cf  Caius  Julius  Cfpsar  Octavianus;  but  he  caused 
ihi  adupti  tn  to  l>c  confirmed  bv  the  curiae.* 

AlX)kATIO  {wpaoKvmiatc)  waa  paid  to  the  gods 
«c  Ae  Ibnowing  manner:  The  taidividaal  stretched 
set  Us  ri?ht  hand  to  the  statue  of  the  •rn  l  whom  he 
visaed  to  honour,  then  kissed  his  hand  and  waved 
it  to  the  statue.  Hence  we  have  in  Apuleius, 
*'iV«flt  Deo  adkme  PiffUcamtt  wuSkm  kmphm  fn- 

L  (OMpat*  0«i««,  i.,  (M.  with  Gaim  a* cited  in  Dig.  I,  tit. 
ltia:««mpiaa,  Pnir.,tit.  8.)— t.  (HiM.,  i.,  13.)— 3.  rGaiai, 
fc.fl}— f.  (Cic.  pro  DoTO.,  IS,  MKN.)— 5.  (Gnut,  i..  97-107.-- 
if.  I,  M.  7. — Cicem,  pro  Doiao.)— C.  (Cic,  Bnit..  :>» 
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queiUavUt  d  Jmmm  iMpud  fraiereat,  iu'i-j  AaM 
adorandi  gmS*  wiamm  lairu  admaverer'^  The 
adoretio  diflered  fWmi  the  antio  or  prayem,  -.uppli- 
cations,  which  were  offered  with  the  hands  f  itend 
ed  and  tlie  palms  turned  upward.*  The  adoiaiion 
paiil  lo  the  Roman  cm{>erui-s  was  borrowed  itum  the 
eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  m  prostnip 
tion  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  Ibet  and  kneas 
of  the  emperor.* 

ADROGA  TIO.    (17//.  Adoption-.^ 

AD8CHIPT1  VI.    (Ti//.  A.  ckn!ji.) 

ADSTIPULA'TIO.   iVuJ.  Stipuiutjo.; 

ADULTER  lUM  properly  signilies,  in  the  Ro- 
man law,  the  offence  committed  by  a  man  having 
sexual  intercourse  with  another  man's  wife.  Stn- 
prum  (called  by  the  Greeks  ipOnpu)  bignifies  the  like 
offence  with  a  widow  or  virgin.  It  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  female  which  determined  the  legal 
character  of  the  offisncei  then  vaik  thereibre,  no 
adultery  unless  the  ibmale  was  manned. 

In  the  tune  of  Augustus  a  lex  was  enacted  (prob- 
ably about  B.C.  17),  entitled  Lex  Julia  tie  advMeriu 
coerceneUs,  the  first  chapter  of  which  repcdcd  some 
prior  enactments  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  pro> 
visions  of  which  prior  enactments  we  aie,  however, 
unacquainted.  In  this  law  th?  Jemis  adulterium 
and  stupruHi  are  used  inditlen.-ntly ;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  these  two  terms  differed  as  alove  stalP'' 
The  chief  provisions  of  this  la^r  may  be  coUectet 
from  the  Digest  and  from  Paulas.* 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  enactments  repeal- 
ed by  the  Juli.ui  law  contained  special  penal  pro- 
visions against  adulter)' ;  and  it  is  also  not  im- 
probable that,  by  the  old  law  or  custom,  if  the 
adulterer  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  that  the  husband 
might  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  ^e.*  It 
seems,  also,  that  originally  the  act  of  adultery 
might  be  prosecuted  by  any  person,  as  being  a  pub- 
lic oflence;  but  under  the  emiH>rors  the  right  of 
prosecution  was  limited  to  the  husband,  iatheri 
brother,  patruos,  and  avunenhis  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 
after  an  act  of  adultery  was  known  to  him,  and  let 
the  adulterer  off,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
lenocinium.  The  btisband  or  father  in  whose  power 
the  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  allowed  for  com- 
mcncini;  proceedings  against  the  wife,  after  which 
time  any  other  ix'r>t)n  might  prosecute.*  A  woman 
eonvicied  of  aiiiiltenr'  was  inukted  in  half  of  her 
dos  and  the  third  pan  of  her  pro|ierty  (//o/w),  and 
banished  (reUgala.)  to  some  mi  sera  Me  island,  SQCll 
as  Seriphos,  for  instance.  The  adulterer  Wtf 
mulcted  in  half  his  propert)-,  and  banished  In  like 
manner.  This  law  did  not  inflict  the  punishment 
of  death  on  either  party;  and  in  those  instances 
under  the  emperors  in  wnlch  death  was  inflicted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  >n  eattcnoidlaMy  pwnlshmwit, 
and  beyond  the  provlskms  of  the  Jullsn  law.*  But 
by  a  constitution  of  Constantine*  (if  it  is  genuine), 
the  otfence  in  the  adulterer  was  made  capital.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,*  the  law  of  Con.stantine 
was  probably  only  confimed;  but  the  adulteress 
was  put  into  a  convent,  after  being  first  whipped. 
If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in  two  yeaia. 
she  was  compelled  to  tussume  the  habit,  and  to  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  lather  (both  adop> 
tive  and  natoral)  to  kill  the  adnlterer  rad  adnltet^' 
ess  in  certain  cases,  as  to  which  there  were  several 
nice  distinctions  established  bv  the  .aw.    If  the 


1.  (Apul..  Apol'l?  .  r-  496.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxriii.,  6.>— S.  (^r- 
ndatiara  xt^iii  ;  ,l^»rh..  Prom  V..  1004.— Locwt., Il9ft^ 
Hor.,  Carm..  III.,  33,  1.)— 3.  ,f>n  thi*  wbol*  tubject,  codmII 
BroMiiM^^ilc  AdantMDibu,  AoMt.,  171S.)— 1  (48,  tit. 
Scntent.  ReeBp*.,  ii.,  tit.  M,  ad.  SebnhiBf .)— 8.  (Dion.  lUl., 
II..  25.— Suet..  Tib.,  ».)—«.  (Tarit.,  Ann., Ii., 85.)— 7.  (T»ci: 
Ann.,  ii.,50  ;  iii.,  24.  -  Lipa..  Eicui*.  tul  Tacit.,  Ann  ,  tv  ,  4t.- 
NomU,  Oa  Onan  '   Mb,  (Cod^iv  ,  ».)^  {K^ 
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ADUNATO:. 

flaher  killed  ooty  one  of  ue  putifli,  lie  brought 
Minself  within  the  penalties  or  the  Coraellan  law 

De  Sicarii'^.  The  hush.'ind  misJit  kill  }K*i>uns  of  a 
cerl.iii  ^lass  described  in  the  law,  w  hom  he  caught 
in  Uie  act  of  adultery  with  his  w  ilt.- ;  but  he  could 
oot  kill  his  wife.  Toe  husband,  bv  the  fiAh  chi^ 
*jer  of  the  Jolian  law,  could  detain  for  twenty  houn 
adulterer  whom  he  had  caught  in  the  (act,  for 
the  purjiose  ol'  calling  in  witnesses  to  pn)vo  the 
idulicry.  If  the  wifo  wa>  ilii  ir-  ed  lor  adulter}', 
the  husband  was  entitled  to  retain  part  of  the  dos.' 
Horace'  is  supposed  to  alluiie  to  tUs  JoUan  law. 

Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  in  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  (jiotxria) 
wit!  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impimity; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  (r-oAAox//)  Me  might  abo  indiet  other 
punishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  also  there  was  no  adnltery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.*  Hut  it  was  no 
adultery  for  a  man  to  have  connexion  with  a  mar- 
ried woman  who  prostituted  herself,  or  who  was 
eagaged  in  selling  anything  in  the  a^ra.*  The 
Roman  law  appears  to  hare  been  pretty  nearly  the 
same.*  The  nusband  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  a 
«um  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  oC  com- 
pensation, anil  detain  him  till  he  found  sun-tie^  for 
the  payment.  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had  been  un- 
justlr  detained,  he  might  bring  an  aetkm  against 
the  nusband ;  and  if  he  rained  his  cause,  he  and 
his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed,  the  law 
required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the  aiiuherer  to 
the  husband  before  the  coart,  to  do  what  he  pleased 
vith  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  use  a  fatlfh  or 
dajner.* 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  called  /joixf  ir  ypa^r;  If  the  a<  t  of 
adolleiy  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no  longer 
eoliahit  with  us  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his  pnv* 
ilegt'S  of  a  eitisen  {imfua).  The  adulteress  was 
excluded  even  ftom  those  temples  which  foreign 
vimi'  I.  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter;  and  if 
he  w:is  seen  there,  any  one  might  treat  her  as  he 
^cased,  piOTided  he  did  not  Idll  her  or  moftUate 

ADVERSAItlA,  note-book,  memorandma-book, 

posting-book,  in  whi-  h  the  Romans  entered  memo- 
randa of  any  iiiifi  •rr.irice,  especially  of  money  re- 
ceived and  I'xp  11  i'  li.  which  were  afterwanl  tran- 
scribed, usually  every  tiu>nth,  into  a  kind  of  leger. 
{TabuUt  iusia,  a>dex  aeeefU  tt  exwnsi.^  Cicero  de- 
scribes the  difference  between  ine  adversaria  and 
tabulae  in  his  O^alio  pro  Rox.  Com.,  c.  3:  Quid  est, 
fHod  nr^!i<;rnl:r  yrihamtis  ativmariii  ?  ifuid  r^f,  quod 
mV'^nUKT  conjicuimus  tftlmlajt  7  qua  de  causa  ?  Quia 
'ur-  sutU  vwtistrua,  ilia  mni  almt^t  ^ktfc  dtfnifHr 
4atim,  ilUt  tenantitr  Muut*.  &c. 

ADVERSATlItTS.  (FW.Actob.) 

ADU'NATOI  ((jc't'ra-oi).  were  persons  supported 
bv  the  Athenian  slate,  who,  on  accotmt  of  infinnitv 
i»r  bodily  defects,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  which  thqr  recelTed  fiom  the  state  ap- 
peals to  have  Tarfed  at  different  times.  In  the  time 
of  Lysias*  and  Aristotle,*  one  okilus  a  day  wa>; 
given;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  aAerwar<l  in- 
crPavvl  to  two  ob^ili.  The  bounty  was  restricted  to 
(•ersons  whose  property  was  under  three  mins;  and 
the  examination  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  It  be- 
Ionge<l  to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hnndrnd."  Pisis- 
tratns  is  sai  1  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
la  V  r>r  tii'-  iiiamtf^nance  of  those  pexsona  who  had 
t)ecn  miilil.ited  in  war." 

1.  (Ulpian.  Fr.,  n.,  15.)— 2.  (rarm  .it  ,  t.  01.)  —  3.  (Ly»in<, 
(vb  r>9  'l^rMrtf/rovc  ^rov.) — I.  (IVmntth.,  ririi 
K  IS.>— 5.  (nialna,  S*nl.  It*rrpt.,  vi.,  lit.  90.)— 6.  (Demnath., 
(urd  IVca/a.,  IB.)— 7.  (DetDMth.,  c<ir4  cSt^JEKhin., 
«<rJ  Ti|ui^.,  I  as.)— S.  {Mp  T«»9  'AJfnmvi  e.  hr.|  |».  T49.)— 
It  (IbniPent.,  A^itwirot.)— in.  f.Ktchil,,  wieii  t\aaf\m,  c. 
n.)— 11.  (not.,  Solon.,  c.  91.— I.T«iaik  Imv  *A«vi^roD,  • 
ipMeh  wntttB  for     indindul.  bt  avd«r  !•  pMm  *>»•  ^« 


iEDlLES 

ADVOCA'TUS  seems  originally  to  have  s.rni 
fied  any  person  who  gave  another  his  ai<.  in  ar }'  aP 
fair  or  business,,  as  a  witness,  for  instance;*  or  iat 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  prutccting  him  in  taking 
possession  of  a  piece  of  propeiQr.*  Itwa^  also  used 
to  ej^ress  a  penoo  who  in  any  way  gave  his  advios 
and  aid  to  another  fat  the  maitageinent  of  a  eamei 
but  the  word  did  not  .signify  the  orator  or  pafrorn* 
who  made  the  speech,*  in  the  lime  of  Cicero.  l'i>- 
der  the  cmjierurs,  it  signified  a  person  who  ic  any 
way  assisted  in  the  c<mduct  of  a  cause,*  and  was 
sometimes  equivalent  to  orator.*  fhe  advocated 
fee  was  then  called  honoraiinOL  (Fti/.  0«ATOi% 
P.iTHoNt  .>»,  CiNciA  Lex.) 

The  advocatus  is  defii.etl  by  Ulpian*  lo  \':  any 
I)ers()n  who  aids  another  in  tlie  conduct  id"  a  suit  Of 
action. 

The  advocaiao  fisci  was  an  important  oAcer  e» 
tablbhed  bv  Hadrianos.'   It  war  his  busing  t* 

look  after  tfie  interesl^  of  the  fiscus  »  -  the  im;  enal 
in-asury,  and,  among  other  things,  to  *<untain  il« 
titlt!  to  bona  rnduca*  * 

ADYTUM.  (FU.TcMn.R.) 
iEA'CIA.  (vkAIAKEIA^ 

.f:BTT'TIA  Lex.    {Vll.  Arno.) 

>?-:nE.S.    (I'/r/.  Hor.sK;  Tf;Mn,K.} 

,'EI>ri.,R.S.  The  name  of  these  umctionatic:*  i« 
sai<l  to  be  derived  iioui  their  having  the  caic  of  the 
temple  (odes)  of  Ceres.  The  ndiles  were  originally 
two  in  number :  they  were  elected  from  the  plcl  es, 
and  the  insliiuiion  uf  the  office  dates  from  the  s^mt. 
time  as  that  of  the  rribmii  jdel  iv,  \\  r  IfM.  Toeii 
duties  at  first  seem  to  hare  been  merely  ministe- 
rial; they  were  the  assistants  of  the  tribunes  in 
such  matters  as  the  tribunes  intrusted  to  them, 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  hearing  of  cansei 
of  smaller  itrifxirtaiire.  At  an  e,-<rlv  period  aftff 
their  institution  (B.C.  446),  we  find  "hem  a[>ncinte<i 
the  keepers  of  the  senattts  oons«kita,  whieh  the  con- 
suls had  hitherto  arbitrarily  sappressed  or  altered.* 
They  were  also  the  keepers  of  the  pleHseila.  Otk- 
er  functions  were  rradnallv  inrnistisl  tr  them.  .Tnd 
it  is  not  nlways  ea.sy  todistingui  .  neirdntic  from 
some  Iff  those  which  l>elong  to  the  rpn<;  ir^.  Thev 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  bnildingf ,  both 
sacred  and  private:  imder  this  pow^r  they  provioed 
for  the  support  and  repair  of  temples,  curia*,  4c., 
and  took  care  that  private  imildinirs  which  were  in 
a  minons  st.iic  wi-n-  n  j'aired  by  the  owners  or  pull- 
e<l  down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply  and 
distributUm  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, a  matter  of  public  administration.  Accorang 
to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the  censois?  Imt 
when  there  were  no  cen^^or^,  it  was  u  itbin  the  prov- 
ince of  the  lediles.  The  care  of  each  particulai 
source  or  supply  was  farmed  to  undertakers  {n- 
demftem),  and  all  that  they  did  was  subject  lo  the 
approlMtion  of  tfie  censors  or  the  adiles.**  The 
care  of  th"  sfrrrf<;  and  pavements,  with  the  clean- 
sini'  and  drainiiu'  of  the  rify.  l-elonired  to  the  aediles: 
.in  I.  i>(  course,  the  rare  of  the  rloac.T  Thev  had 
the  office  of  distributing  ooni  among  the  plebeti; 
bttt  this  distribution  of  com  at  Rome  must  not  bt 
confounded  with  the  duty  of  porehasintr  or  pmenring 
it  from  foreign  parL««,  which  was  performe<l  by  the 
eori'.tiN,  qufpsiors,  and  pnrtors,  and  sometimes  by 
an  extraordinary  magistrate,  as  the  prtefectus  ao- 
nonoB.  The  Bsdiles  had  to  see  that  the  pubtie  lands 
were  not  improperly  used,  and  that  the  pasruie> 
grounds  of  the  state  were  not  trespassed  on;  and 
they  had  power  to  punish  by  fine  any  unlawful  art 
in  this  respect.   They  hod  a  general  supeiintencV 


{  rntitlrtl  to  be  nppart«id  ih«  atate.— IVtit  ,\jit.  An.,Tlii.tlll 
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fiDILBS. 


tnce  ^  .'er  huyiii^  aiil  selling,  and,  as  a  coni>c- 
^iien'-e,  the  su]icrvi.-)iun  ul"  the  markets,  of  things 
tiDitsed  to  salCj  such  az  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
kxasnm:  tnm  this  pan  of  their  duty  is  derived 
fte  name  under  which  the  a^diles  are  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers  (u/opavu/ioO-  It  was  their  bu- 
siness tc  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious  rites 
were  iiitrodaced  into  the  city,  to  look  after  the  ob- 
•ertraDOe  oT  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  celebra- 
4oDs  of  the  ancient  (easts  and  festivals.  The  gen- 
ftal  iujperintendence  of  police  comprehended  the 
Hlj  of  preserving  order,  regard  to  decency,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  <)aihs  and  houses  of  entertain- 
lOent,  of  brbthels,  and  <  *  prostitutes,  who,  it  appears, 
wen  mpsteied  by  the  sdiles.  The  sdiles  hud  va- 
lioas  oEoen  oniwr  them  as  prseeones,  scribx,  and 
ffiatores. 

The  ^niLCs  Curlles,  who  were  also  two  in 
Dumber,  wei-s  originally  chosen  only  from  tlie  pa- 
tridansy  afierwanl  altenatelv  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indiflkrently  from  both.^ 

The  otfic  e  of  cunile  reidiie-^  was  instituted  B.C.  3fi5, 
axiil,  iux-iiraiijg  t.i  Livy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ple- 
beian CB.liles  r^^tu>ing  to  consent  to  cel'!l)rate  the 
lodi  maxinu  for  liie  space  of  four  days  instead  of 
three ;  upon  which  a  senatns  consaltum  was  pass- 
ed, by  which  two  aediles  were  to  be  chosen  from 
the  patricians.  From  this  time  font  sdilcs,  two 
plelieian  and  two  curule,  were  annually  t  h  t  ti  il.' 
The  distinctive  honours  of  the  adiles  cumles  were, 
the  sella  cnndis,  fimm  wheaca  their  title  is  derived, 
the  toga  pneu^xta,  precedence  in  speaking  in  the 
senate,  aim  the  jus  imaginis.*  The  lediles  ctumles 
aoly  had  the  ius  edicetuli,  or  the  right  of  promulga- 
ting edicta  ;*  but  the  rules  comurised  in  their  edicta 
served  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  tediles.  Hie 
cdieu  oif  the  curule  •diles'^veie  founded  on  their 
authority-  as  straeTintendents  of  tiie  markets,  and  of 
boving  and  selling  in  general.  Accordingly,  their 
edicts  iiad  inainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference  to 
the  rules  as  to  buying  and  selling,  .'ind  contracts  for 
and  sale.'  They  were  the  foimdation  of  the 
aedlUcis,  among  which  are  included  the 
redhilnlaria  and  quanli  minora*  A  great  part 
et  die  pro-isions  of  the  rediles'  edict  relate  to  ths 
buying  and  filing  of  ^la\  e>~.  The  persons  both  of 
the  plebeian  and  curule  aediles  were  sncrosancti.* 

It  seems  that,  aAer  the  appointment  of  the  curule 
BdUes,  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  ple- 
beian »«iiles  were  exercised,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, bv  all  ttie  a?dil!;'S  indiffciuruly.  Within  five 
days  ailer  being  elected  or  entering  on  office,  tiiey 
were  leqniied  to  determine  by  lot,  or  by  agreement 
•none  AemAdTei^  vhat  puts  of  the  city  each 
shooU  take  under  his  snpertotendence;  and  eaeh 
SBdile  alone  had  the  care  of  looking  after  the  paving 
and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  other  matters,  it 
mavbe  presumed,  of  the  same  local  character  with- 
in his  district.  The  other  duties  of  the  office  seem 
to  have  been  exercised  hy  them  jointly. 

In  th  "  superintendence  of  the  public  festivals  and 
solemnities,  tijere  was  a  farther  distinction  between 
the  two  sets  of  tediles.  Many  of  these  fcsrival-;, 
such  as  those  of  Flora'  and  Ceres,  were  stiji'  riti- 
•nded  by  either  set  of  tediles  indifferently;  but  the 
pleboian  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  plel>cian  aediles,  who  had  an  allowance  of  mon- 
ey loT  that  purpose ;  and  the  tines  levied  on  the 
pecuarii  and  others,  seem  to  have  l>een  appropria- 
l«l  to  these  among  other  public  pHrjxjscs.*  The 
ccebration  of  the  ludi  magni  or  Romani,  of  the 
lodi  scenici  or  dramatic  representations,  and  the 
tadi  MogaJesii,  belnnge  l  especially  to  the  curule 
adiies,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  i)  at  they 

I.  (Lit.,  ni.,  I  )— 2.  (I.iv.,  vi..  42.)— 3.  (Cir..  2  V.-,r.,  v..  14.) 
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Ond.,  Fiut..  27n,  M^>-^8>  (UT)  St  Mt  xsvfi..  i--Ont,  , 


often  incurred  a  prodigious  expense,  witi.  ilie  vii  a 
of  pleasing  the  people  and  securing  liieir  vote*  u: 
f\iture  elections.  1  lus  extravagant  expemUture  <jt 
the  esdiles  arose  after  the  close  of  the  second  Pimic 
war,  and  increased  with  the  opportunities  whicb 
individuals  had  of  enriching  tlicmselves  after  the 
Romain  arms  were  carried  into  GrecL,',  Africa,  aiMj 
Spain.  Even  the  prodigality  of  the  empeitjrs  hard- 
ly surpassed  tliat  of  inuiviui'iul  curule  oniiles  undei 
the  Republic;  such  as  C.  J.  Caoear  the  dictator,  P. 
C.  Lentulus  Spinther,  and,  above  all,  M.  iEmilini 
Scannis,  who.se  cvpcniliturc  was  not  limited  to  bare 
show,  but  comprehendeci  objects  of  public  utility, 
as  the  reparation  of  walls,  dockyards,  ports,  aiul 
aqueducts.*  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  £Uaii 
Cassias*  of  the  lodi  Megalesfi  being  su|>erintended 
by  the  plebeipji  rediies;  i-ut  it  was  done  pursuant  to 
a  scnatus  consuliuin,  and  thus  ilie  particular  cxcc|>- 
lion  confinns  the  general  rule. 

In  B.C.  45,  J.  Caesar  caused  two  curule  aediles 
and  four  pleheian  ssdiles  to  be  elected;  and  Aence* 
f;jrward,  at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of  sedile  was 
of  anv  importance,  six  a-diles  were  annual!  v  elect- 
ed. iThe  two  new  jdebeian  icdiles  weie  called  Ce- 
reales,  and  their  duty  was  to  look  after  the  supply 
of  com.  Though  their  office  may  not  have  oeen 
of  any  great  importance  after  the  institution  of  a 
pnefectus  annonte  by  Augustus,  there  is  no  doubt 
tliat  it  cxistcu  ilir  several  centuneS}  and  atkast  as 
late  as  the  lime  of  Gordian. 

The  esdUes  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  minorcs 
magistrains.  The  plebeian  adiies  were  originally 
chosen  at  the  comilia  centuriata,  but  afterward  a* 
the  comitia  tributa,*  in  which  comitia  the  ctiniU 
aediles  also  were  chosen.  It  appears  tiiat,  unul  the 
lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  Roman  citizen  might  he 
a  candidate  for  any  office  ailer  completbg  hji 
twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  amialis,  whira  was 
passed  at  the  instance  of  tlic  tribimc  I..  V.  Tappn. 
ius,  B.C.  180,  fixed  the  age  at  whith  each  office 
mit'iu  til-  enjoyed.*  The  passage  uf  Livv  does  not 
mention  what  were  the  ages  fixed  by  this  law ;  but 
it  is  collected,  frcHn  various  passages  of  Roman 
writers,  that  the  age  fixed  for  the  tpdilcship  was 
thirty-six.  'lias,  at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  i. 
man  could  t>e  a  candidate  for  the  curule  aidilesbip, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  didcreut 
rule  for  the  plebeian  aedileship. 

The  aediles  existed  imder  the  emperors :  but  theii 
powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  their  tunc- 
tions  exercised  by  new  olTicers  crcalcil  l-v  the  em- 
perors. After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  ap- 
pointed  a  pnefectus  urbis,  who  exereiaed  the  gen- 
eral police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  dn^ 
ties  of  the  ndiles.  Augnsttis  also  took  from  the 
afdiles,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of  superin- 
tending the  religious  rites,  and  the  banishing  from 
the  city  of  all  foreign  ceiemonials;  he  also  assumed 
the  superintendence  of  the  temples,  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  ndileship  by  depri- 
ving it  of  its  old  and  original  functions.  This  will 
ser\'e  to  explain  tliC  curious  fa<  t  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassia-;.'  that  no  one  wa.s  willing  to  hold  .so  con- 
temptible an  office,  and  Augustus  was  merefore  re- 
duced lo  the  neeessity  of  compelling  persons  to  take 
it :  persons  were  accordingly  chosen  by  lot,  out  of 
those  who  had  ser\'ed  the  office  of  quaestor  and 
tribune  ;  and  this  was  done  more  ihan  once.  The 
last  recorded  instance  td"  the  splendours  of  tin 
tedileship  is  the  administration  of  Agrippa,  whc 
volunteered  to  take  the  office,  and  lepairea  sill  the 
public  buildings  and  all  the  roads  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, without  drawing  anything  l:om  the  treas* 
rv.*  The  cedileship  had,  however,  lost  its  tnif 
character  before  Ihu  time.  Agrippa  had  aL'cac) 
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trei  cousul  befurc  he  accepted  the  office  of  aedile, 
auii  Ais  munificent  expendiiure  in  Uiis  nominal  of- 
fice was  the  close  of  the  splendour  of  the  sdileship. 
Augustus  appointed  the  rurale  asdiles  specially  to 
tbe  office  i>i  pulling  out  fires,  ami  jtlaccd  a  Liody  of 
600  slaves  at  their  cotnmundi  but  the  pts-recii  vigi- 
lum  a/tenrani  peifiMiMd  thn  duty.  In  like  man- 
Qtr,  the  eiiniort$  vUmm  nwn  amwiniied  by  him  to 
iapnift*«&d  the  toads  near  the  atj,  and  toe  quatu- 
Orviii  tc  superintend  those  within  Home.  The  cu- 
'aUrrct  operum  piilAuorum  ;uul  the  curaUnes  ahn  'J\- 
i  ris,  also  appointed  by  Augfustus,  stripped  the  aedi- 
les  ul'  the  remaining  lew  duties  that  might  be  calied 
honoumble.  They  lost  abo  the  mperintendenee  of 
VeUs  or  sprinfjs,  and  of  the  aqueducts.'  They  it- 
taincd,  under  the  early  einjH;rors,  a  kind  of  police, 
for  the  purjtos*!  of  repressing  0{>en  licentiousncay 
and  disorder:  thus  lae  baths,  eating-houses,  and 
brothels  were  still  subject  10  their  inspection,  and 
the  registration  of  prostitutes  was  still  within  their 
duties.*  We  read  of  the  sdiles  under  Augustus 
makiii^^  search  atler  libeUotti  boolCB,  in  order  that 
thcv  uii^ht  be  burned 

The  colonise,  and  the  municipia  of  the  later  pe- 
riod, had  also  their  oediles,  wnoae  numhen  ud 
Ametions  rartod  in  different  places.  Thny  teem, 
however,  as  to  their  powers  and  doiieM,  Ui  hav  re- 
sembled the  sediles  of  Rome.  Tiit^y  were  '  hoen 
annually.* 

The  histoiy,  powers,  and  duiien  of  the  mli.ps  are 
stated  with  great  mlnnteneaa  and  accuracy  hy  Schu- 
bert, De  Roman^mm  MdSifmt,  IIU  Iv.,  llrxfaDontii, 

1928. 

^DIT'UI,  iEDIT'UMI,  iEDlT'JMI  (called  by 
the  Greeks  vetMtim.  QuH-tit'n,  and  wvfyUopoi^  were 
peisons  who  took  carK>  w>t'  the  temple?,  atteiided  lo 

the  cleaning  of  them,  <kr.}  They  appear  to  have 
lired  in  the  temples,  '■jf  near  tlieiu^  aini  to  have  act- 
ed as  ciceroni  to  .h>jm?  j>ersonv  who  wished  to  ;vee 
Uiem.*  In  ancient  liiueH,  the  snditui  were  citizens, 
but  under  the  :n>fA'.nii»  frcedmen.* 

•AE'DON  w/^iv),  w'rl|,<ri-(  doubt  the  Motactlla 
Litjriniii,  I..,  and  >Vrf/»  jMScinia  (Latham),  or  the 
Wc  soir.f  '  inea  read  ui^ovir,  or  urtdtn  i^ 
in  Doric.  The  nightingale  is  also  called  ^Omutiau 
and  frp6«w7  by  tiie  poets.  That  it  is  the  male  bird 
only  which  sink's,  was  well  understood  by  the  an- 
cients.* Virtfil,  however,  has  on  one  occasion  given 
the  powi  r  of  snnc:  to  ilic  fctnale  bird.*  From  some 
papers  in  the  Classical  Journal,  it  would  appear 
that  the  nightingale  sfatgs  by  day  as  well  as  by 
oight.'" 

MG\^  is  a  Greek  word  (oiyif.  -<<Jof),  signiiyinc, 
literally,  a  goaLskin,  and  formed  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy with  vtftpi^,  a  fawnskin." 

According  to  ancient  mvtholosry,  the  irgis  worn 
by  lupiter  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amallhea,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  his  infancy.  Hyginus  relates" 
ih.Ti.  wh'  ii  he  was  prcp.mtii,'  to  n>i-l  the  Titans,  he 
was  directed,  if  he  wi>hed  to  conquer,  to  wear  a 
goatskin  with  the  head  of  the  Gor^n.  To  ihi* 
panicnlar  goatskin  the  lenn  legia  was  afterward 
eonftned.  Homer  always  represents  ft  as  part  of 
th*"  nirriour  of  Jiipitor,  wliotn,  on  this  account,  he 
distinguishes  by  '.\\*'  etiitiict  <ri,ns-hcanns  {niyi<>X<*K). 
He, however,  asserts  th.it  it  was  borrowed  on  differ- 
Mttoeeasions  both  by  Apollo"  and  by  Minerva.** 

The  skins  of  rarioos  qnadnipeds  hsTinff  been 
Vatd^  bv  ihf  inn<t  nn'-i-nif  indnhitants  of  nreorp  for 
clothitit;  and  def»'nce,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 


goatskin  was  snployed  in  the  same  manner;  arl 
the  particular  application  of  it  which  we  have  low 
to  consider  will  be  tmderstood  from  the  fact  that  liM 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  support- 
ed by  a  belt  or  strap  {tumhuv,  baiuu*)  paf«sing  ovei 
the  right  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated  with  t)«t 
shield,  descending  transversely  to  the  left  hip.  b 
order  that  a  goatskin  might  serve  this  pupoce,  tw*. 
of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied  over  the  righi 
shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  other  extremity  beini 
lastencd  to  tltc  inside  of  the  shield.  In  combat,  the 
left  arm  would  be  passed  under  the  hide,  and  would 
raise  it  together  with  the  shield,  as  i&  shown  in  a 
maible  statne  of  Minerva,  preserved  iu  the  mttasnBi 
at  Naples,  which,  fmm  its  style  ot  art,  may  be  rBi*1l- 
oned  among  the  most  ancient  in  ^istence. 


Other  statues  of  Minerva,  also  of  very  bi^  anil* 

quity,  and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  some  still  more 
ancient  type,  represent  her  in  a  state  of  rrjKise,  and 
with  the^[^oal.^kin  falling  obliquely  fnMn  Us  Ifiose 
fastening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  body  tinder  the  left  arm.  1'he  annemd 
figure  is  taken'from  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  at 
Dresden.  The  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  goat- 
skin are  here  expressed  by  the  folds  prodtioed  iM  i| 
by  the  girdle  witii  which  it  is  encircled. 
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Another  motle  of  wearing  this  gannent,  also  oi 
peaceful  expression,  is  seen  in  a  statue  of  Minerva 
at  Dresden,  of  still  higher  antiquity  than  that  last 
referred  to,  and  in  the  very  aneient  fmage  of  the 

samp  eixldess  fmm  the  T'"mple  of  Jupiter  .-it  .F,gi- 
na.   In  both  of  these  the         covers  the  right  as 
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well  as  live  left  shoulder,  the  breast,  and  the  back, 
QJUfig  beltind  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  leeL 
SchocB^  cofksiders  this  as  the  original  form  of  the 


a  ftgore  of  iipeech,  HomeriMS  Ae  term  tagis 

to  denote  not  only  the  goatskin,  which  it  property 
signilied,  but,  together  with  it,  the  shield  to  which  it 
belocgeJ.  By  inus  understanding  the  wonl,  it  is 
tuj  *o  ssiapreheDd  both  why  MUierra  is  said  to 
wm  her  ihuier's  aegis  aioona  lier  ahonlders,*  and 
•ray,  cn  inc  occasion,  Ajx)!!)  is  said  to  hold  it  in 
Us  hrind,  ;iihi  tu  -iiaki"  ii  so  as  to  teriily  and  con- 
'.rni'i  the  Grt  cks,-'  and  on  another  occasion  to  cover 
with  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  insnlL*  In  the;  e  pa^isa^es  u  e  must  suppose 
the  agis  to  mean  the  shield,  together  with  the  laige 
CipaBded  skin  or  bdt  by  which  it  was  stL«pended 
from  the  nsrht  shoulder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  yreaily  on  the 
rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
Mppuaed  tne  agis  to  be  adorned  in  a  sqrle  corre- 
nwoding  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  ftither  of 
the  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  t!!-^  n]'f<il- 
liug  Gorg^on's  head.*  and  its  border  was  surrounded 
with  golden  tassels  (•&vaavoi),  each  of  which  was 
wonh  a  hecaLomb.*  In  Uie  figimx  above  exhibited, 
Ite  eerpents  of  the  Goigon*sbead  are  transferred  to 
the  bon!er  of  the  skin. 

By  the  later  poets  and  artist's,  the  original  concep- 
tioQ  of  the  apfjis  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or 
distegarded.  They  represent  it  as  a  breastplate 
eofWiM  with  metal  in  ue  Ibim  of  scales,  not  used 
tosnpnort  the  shield,  bnl  eitemling  equallv  in  lioih 
"  s  £rom  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  in  ilie  annexed 
tak?n  frunaMtiwatFii 


paittf  his  Icfl  arm.   Th?  shield  i>  n  aceo  ciltx 
neath  it,  at  his  iieet.   In  hi;>  right  hana  he  hi  .as  .U 
thanderbolt. 


With  this  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
egis  by  the  Lnan  poets  generally  correspond.* 

It  is'rvmark.ible  thai,  althou&:h  the  tcgis  pwperly 
V.lone^d  to  .lupiter,  and  was  only  borrowed  from 
kiip  by  his  dau'Tiitcr.  and  although  she  is  common- 
ly exhibited  either  with  the  aegis  itself,  or  with  .some 
emblem  of  It,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as  an  attribute 
of  Japiter  in  works  of  art  There  is,  however,  in 
the  musenra  at  Leyden  a  marble  statue  of  Jupiter, 
(bccd  at  Utica,  in  whicli  the  a^is  hangs  over  his 
Jfft  shoulder.  It  has  the  Gorgon's  head,  serpents 
oc  the  border,  and  a  hole  for  the  left  arm  to  pass 
thrrogh.  The  annexed  fignre  is  taken  Ihwi  a  eamco 
cBgcsved  by  NIsdsl  «  Giwk  aitist  Jnpiler  hheu- 
lepresatted  with  tiie  «gis  wrapped  round  the  fore 


1.  ,06tti>«r,  AmalthAo.  iU  919.)— >t.  (II.,  v.,  738;  xriii., 
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The  Roman  emperors  also  as,-,un.e.J  \hc  argis  tu* 
lending  tliereby  tii  rxhibit  themselves  in  the  cnar- 
acter  St  Japiter.  Of  ihi:s  the  armeil  statue  of  Hoi- 

drian  in  the  British  Mi;^eum  presents  an  example. 
In  these  cases  the  jii«';e  recent  Roman  te.'iocptioL 
iif  the  aegis  is  of  cvuir-e  I'nll  iwed,  (  oiiieidinR  with 
the  remark  of  >Servitis,'  that  this  bieast-anootu  was 
called  agistriien  worn  by  a  god;  |pnca,when  won 
by  a  man. 

Hence  Martial,  in  an  epigram  on  the  breostplaiP 

of  Domitian,  says, 

"  Dvm  vocal  hac^  Casar^  pt^crit  lariM  voaui  • 
Peetan  am  xoo*  seden/,  agU  erU,'** 

In  these  lines  ho  in  iket  addmses  the  em|iezor  as 

a  divinity. 

•^GYPTIL'LA,  a  name  common  to  several 
species  of  agate.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  ancient  d'^« 
nomination  of  what  is  still  ca;!e(t  Egyptian  pebble; 
a8trii>ed  jaspir;  llie  quart/  asjate  onyx  "i  Ilauy.' 

•AfclZt  )'UN  iauiuov),  a  plant,  of  which  Diuscori- 
des*  describes  three  species :  the  first,  or  d.  ri^ya, 
being  the  SrmperviPHm  arborcum,  aceording  to  Sib. 
thorp  and  Sprengel ;  the  seeond,  or  u  to  uixpov,  the 
Stdum  nip'-stre  or  rcHrxum  (Rock  or  Yellow  Slon."- 
crop);  and  the  third, the  Solium  ste^um, according 
to  Columna  and  Sprengel  The  dn'CcJov  of  Tlieo- 
phrastus*  is  the  same  a?  the  first  species  oi  Dios- 
corid  »s,  the  characters  of  which,  notwithstand  ing  the 
high  aiitlioritv  of  Si!)tlior]>  and  Spreii;,'e!,  who  are 
of  a  didei^nt  opinion.  Dr.  Adams  thinks  he  is  justi* 
<ied  in  identifying  with  those  of  the  fllsipti  uiinwa 
leeionm.  or  HonseUek.* 

AEralTOI.    (m  PRYTANEmW.) 

.f/LIA  SEN'TIA  LEX.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  the  lime  of  Auini'^tus  (about  A.D.  3^,  con- 
tained various  provi.'sions.  \\\-  one  clause  it  was 
provided  that  manumitted  slaves,  who,  during  theif 
serYitode,  had  trnde^one  certain  ptmishments  fn 
offences,  should  not  become  either  Roman  citizens 
or  Laiini,  but  sh<  ni  l  l  elont,'  to  the  elass  of  wregri-  • 
ni  dcditicii.  (T'.i'DKniTK  ii.")  'J'he  law  also  con- 
lained  various  provisions  as  to  the  manumission  0/ 
slaves,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  vhich  a  manumltied 
slave,  who  had  only  obtained  the  privileges  of  a 
Lntini!';,,  niigh*.  becorrjc  a  Roman  citizen.  The  law 
aivi  iiiade  void  ail  mainiiiiission  slaves  etiected 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  a  creditor  or  a  patron, 
whether  sneh  mantmiission  was  eflfeeted  in  the  lUi^ 


I.  ,'.«Cn..  Tin.,  433.)—!  (rii.,  I.)— 3.  (Moore**  S  jc.  Hme 
p         PliB.,  nxvHn  10.H4  in   68.)- (H  f 
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nme  oi  tnc  master,  or  by  his  ustament.  It  prescri- 
bed certain  lormaliiies  to  l>e  observed  in  the  case  of 
naanumission  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  Qiominus) 
was  under  twenty ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
ibourh  a  person  of  the  age  cf  fiHuteai  eoald  make 
a  will,  he  oould  nol  by  will  give  a  slaire  Us  frce- 
dca  • 

.'ENKATO'RES  {ahmalvrs")  were  iTiose  who 
blew  upon  vind  instrvunents  in  the  Roman  army ; 
taaadf,  the  imuhalom,  wmicmrs,  and  tubidnes* 
jBceatofes  were  also  employed  in  the  public 
paw,*  A  eel^trivm  ttnaOerum  is  mentioned  in 

/KtJLIP'VI^'E  {aioXov  nvKui)  were,  according 
to  the  description  of  VlllinrinSi''  hoUow  vessels, 
made  of  brassL  which  wera  imed  in  aplaininx  ibe 
oTii^n,  Ac.,  or  the  winds.  These  vessels,  which 

hai^  a  very  small  orifice,  were  filled  with  water  and 
plact^il  on  iho  lire,  by  which,  of  course,  steam  was 
created. 

^'aUITAS.  (Vid.  Jvn.) 

MKA,  a  point  or  time  fVom  whieh  sabseqoent  or 
preceding  years  mav  be  counted.  The  Greeks  had 
no  Common  cera  til'  a  comparatively  late  periotl. 
The  Athenians  reckoned  their  years  by  the  name 
of  the  chief  arcbon  of  each  year,  whence  he  was 
called  upxtjv  hruwfio( ;  the  Lacedaemonians  by  one 
of  llie  cphcrs  ;  and  the  Argives  by  the  chief  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  who  held  her  office  I'or  life.'  'I'ne  fol- 
lowing^ trras  were  adopted  in  later  times:  1.  The 
ara  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.C.  118-i,  which  was  first 
made  use  of  by  Eratosfhenes.  2.  The  Olympiac 
ara,  which  N>gan  B.C.  776,  and  was  first  made  use  ^ 
of  mr  Timseas  of  Sicily*,  and  was  adopted  by  Polyb-  j 
lus, Diodorus,  Dionysi  js  of  Halicamassus,  and  Pau- 
•anias.  (K/V/.  Olvmp  ad.)  3.  The  Philippic  or  Alex- 
andrian sera,  wliich  began  B.C.  323.  4.  The  xra 
of  the  SeleucidiB,  which  began  in  the  automn  of 
B.C.  81S.  5.  The  aeras  of  Antioeh,  of  which  there 
were  three,  but  the  one  in  most  oommon  use  brgan 
in  NovemlKT,  B.C.  49. 

The  Romans  reckoned  :heir  years  from  the 
inm iatioQ  of  the  city  (ai  ^trbe  amditd)  in  the  time 
flf  Augnstos  and  subsequently,  but  in  eailfer  times 
the  years  were  reckoned  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
sols. We  also  find  traces  of  an  aera  from  the 
banishment  of  tho  kings,  and  of  another  from  the 
takiiu;  of  the  citv  by  the  Qauls.  The  date  of  the 
foondation  of  Rome  is  given  dllfefently  by  different 
authors.  That  which  is  most  commonly  followed 
is  the  one  given  by  Varro,  whieh  corresponds  to 
B  C.  753.*  It  must  be  observed  that  753  A.U.C.  is 
the  first  year  before,  and  75-1  A.U.C.  the  first  year 
after  the  Christian  sera.  To  find  out  the  year  B.C. 
cotrmondingto  the  year  A.U.C^  subtract  the  year 
A.IT.C.  fiom  754;  thus,  605  A.U.C.sltf  B.C.  To 
ted  out  the  year  A.D.  corresponding  to  the  year 
A.U.C,  subtract  753  from  the  year  A.U.C. ;  thus, 
767A.U.C.=14  A.D. 

^RA'RII,  those  citizens  of  Rome  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  perfiwt  fhmchisc ;  i.  those  who  eor- 
respcindeil  to  the  luiMrs  and  AHmi  at  Athens.  The 
name  is  a  re?iilnr  adjective  formed  from  (rs  ^bronze), 
ind  its  application  to  this  partieiilar  class  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that,  as  the  terarii  were  protected 
br  the  stale  without  being  bound  to  military  ser- 
vice, they  naturally  had  to  pay  the  «t  mililare, 
T^hlch  was  thus  ori?inallv  a  charge  on  them,  in  the 
MHic  wnyasthe  •^unis  (or  knii^hts'  horses  were  levied 
.  m  the  estates  of  rich  M-idows  and  orphans.*  (FrV/. 
/Es  HoRDaAaiCM.)  The  persons  wno  constituted 
;ikis  class  were  either  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
rhieh  had  a  relation  of  isopolity  with  Rome  (the 


I.  (Gaiu«.  lib.i.—irip.,  Fr»(r.,  tit.  1.— Di:-.  t;t.  5,  ».  5T.  fiO. 
— T»rtl.,  Ann.,  it.,  96.) — S.  (Ammmn.,  xwv.,  4  )— 3,  (Stirt..  Jul., 
«.>— «  (Sen..  Ep.,84  >— S.  (Orelli,  1059.— Grulc r,  2M,  No  1.) 
-A,  (i.,  S.)— 7.  (TlUMTd.,  n,  S.— Pauun.,  iii.,  II,  4  S.)— 8. 
Ifwbohr,  Biat.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  )•■  SSfr-SM,  Usa»1.)— 0.  (Niebuhr, 
km  tbKuApP  4091 


tnquthHi),  or  clients  and  the  de>c»  ndanis  c»  Ireev 
men.  The  decemvirs  enrolled  in  tlii;  tribes  ail  wLf 
were  terarians  at  that  time:'  and  when  the  tribes 
comprised  the  whole  nation,  the  degradation  of  a 
citizen  to  the  rank  of  an  ssnrian  (which  was  caUtd 

(trarium  f nitre  ;*  rrfrrrc  aUqurm  in  <frarins  *  or  in 
tabnlas  (.'tcntum  njcrn  juUrc*)  might  l.e  jiniclisec* 
111  ihe  ca.^L'  uT  ,i  patrician  as  well  as  of  a  jilel^ci^in 
Hence  terariiis  came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  cormpi 
judices  who  tried  Clodins,  says,*  Maculosi  setut/ore>, 
nudi  equiUs,  tribuni  nontam  arali,  tpiam,  ul  appellate 
lur,  (vrarii.  He  is  alluding  to  the  Auudijm  lav.- 
which  settled  that  the  judices  should  be  selected 
from  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribuni  sm 
t*i.  These  irHtati  marHt  who  coostimted  an  oidei 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  were,  in  fkei, 
the  representatives  of  the  most  respectable  plebei* 
ans,  were  originally  heads  of  tribes,  who  acted  as 
gener;d  inspectors  and  collectors  of  the  Cf  mttiteli 
fur  the  payment  of  the  troops.*  In  the  same  way 
the  pmbueani,  or  farmeis  of  the  taxes,  constitated  a 
ntimcrous  dar^s  of  the  equestrian  onler. 

yERA'fUUM,  the  public  troasur>'  at  Rome.  .•\Acr 
the  banishment  of  the  kings,  the  temple  of  S.itum 
was  used  as  the  place  for  keeping  the  pub'H:  treas* 
ure,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  till  ue  later '\imes  c€ 
the  empire.*  Besides  the  pubhc  money,  the  stand- 
ards of  the  legions  were  kept  in  the  xrariuin  and 
also  all  derrci's  of  the  senate  weie  entered  there,  ic 
books  kept  for  the  purpose.* 

The  maiiam  was  divided  into  two  narts:  the 
ammtn  lieatiuy.  in  ^'hich  were  deposited  the  regu* 
lar  taxes,  and  which  were  made  use  of  to  meet  the 
onlinar)'  expenses  of  the  state  ;  and  ilic  itund 
trea.surv  {arcnum  sanctum,  s/t ncU u s^""),  which  wav 
never  touched  except  in  cases  of  extreme  periL 
The  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  evety  a^jive  who 
was  enfhmchiMd,"  awl  some  part  of  the  pianderof 
conquered  nations,  were  dejKjsitcd  in  tht  sacred 
trea.surv.'*  Augustus  established  a  separate  ireas> 
ury  tmder  the  name  of  crurium  miHlare,  to  provide 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army,  and  he  impo> 
sed  several  new  taxes  for  that  purpose.'* 

The  frrnrium,  the  pubh>  trertsury,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  fiS'v?,  the  ireasurv  of  llie  cmper- 
ors.'*    (TiV.  Fi.'CLs.) 

The  charge  of  the  treasury  was  ori^nally  in- 
tnisted  to  the  qusstors  and  ih'^ir  ^ssistants^  the 
tribuni  (erarii ;  but  in  B.C.  49,  when  no  qiisston 
were  elected,  it  wax  transferred  to  the  ajdiles,  in 
whose  care  it  appears  to  have  been  till  B.C.  28, 
when  Augustus  gave  it  to  the  prwtors,  or  those  who 
had  been  praistors."  Claudius  restc  rr  i  it  to  the 
quasstors;^  bat  Nero  made  a  fiesh  changei  and 
committed  it  to  Aose  who  had  been  prBtors,  and 
whom  he  called  vrtrfrti  (trarii}''  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  the  cnarge  of  the  treasury  appears  to 
have  been  again  in  the  hsuids  of  the  praetors;**  but 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again 
intmsted  to  the  pnwfects,  who  appear  to  have  tte.i 
their  office  for  two  vears.'* 

•-'ERUGO  {U>0',  Verdigris.  ".Among  the  an- 
cients, as  it  still  is,  verdigris  was  a  common  preen 
pigment;  and  Dioscorides**  and  Pliny*'  specily  sev- 
eral varietiea  of  native  orug^o.  or  i((r,  claesing  with 
•!t,  in  this  case,  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
green  carbonate,  instead  of  acetate  of  copper ;  as, 

1.  (Nielmhr,  Hut.  Rom.,  li  .p.  Sir.)— 2.  (Aul.  G.  1!.,  it., 
8.  (Cif.,  pro  nupnt.,  43.)—!.  (Aul.  Ocll.,  xxi  ,  1.1.)— 5.  IKt 
AUic.  i.,  !«.)—«.  (Dion.  Hal.,  it.,  14.)— 7.  (Plot.,  Popl..  13.— 
Plin.,  Panfir,,  01,  wq.)— 8.  (Lit.,  in.,  B9  ;  it.,  22  :  Tii  S3.)— « 
(Cir.,ilc  Lry  .iii  .4.— T»r..  .Inn.,  lii.,  51  ;  mi.,  20.) — 10.  (Lit., 
xxvii  .  10.— Flor  .  IT..  2 -Cns..  IJ.-ll.  CIt..  i..  14.)— II.  (Lit., 
Tii.,  16  ;  tr\ii..  10.)— 12.  (L'lriin..  Ph»rit.  iii.,  155.)— 13.  (Stin., 
OiuT.,  49.— Dion.  It.,  24,  25,  32.)— 14.  (S<?n.,de  Dctt.,  v-.i..  0 
— Plin.,  Pan.,  3fi,  42.— Sut-t.,  Oct«T.,  lOL-Tnc,  Ann  .  ii.,  47 
Ti..  2.)  — 15.  (Suet.,  0<-t»T.,  38.)— le.  (Suel.,  CUad.,  24.— 
Dion,  U.,  24.)— 17.  (Tbc»  Ana.,  xiii.,  a^.V-IS  (TW-.,  Rm , 
IT.,  9.)— 19.  (F  in.,  Pm.,  91, 9t.~Lip«~  Bieaft.  1W,  Asa . 
t9l)--«l.  <DiMoarnT.')l.l-4iriVS  11  N.  cxnUH 
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t>t  cx:;ni'!f.  '  the  efllorescence  upon  stones  wnich 
:oui.iii:e(j  CMji|ior,'  and  what  was  '  scraped  from 
Lbe  btotie  uui  ui'  which  copper  was  ineUed.'  Vari- 
oos  modes  of  aialdng  Teidigris  are  described  by 
Theophrastus,  DioworidM.  and  Pliny,  which  agree 
in  principle,  ;ti)ii  sumfl  of  taem  even  as  to  their  de- 
tain, with  the  jirticesaes  BOW  employed.  Among 
Ihe  vanous  adulieraiioas  uf  it,  that  wliich  was  made 
wilh  tiic  sulphate  of  iron  {airamciUum  sulcnium) 
ras,  as  we  leam  from  Pliny,  the  one  best  calcula- 
Kd  to  deceive;  and  the  mode  of  detecting  it,  sug- 
lesied  In'  him,  deserves  notice.   It  was  to  rab  the 
eouDteriei;  ^iu_rii  on  jia|ivrus  stoc[H'd        the  gall- 
nut,  which  iimiiediateiy  tliereon  turned  black."* 

^ERUSCATO'RES  were  vagrants  who  obtained 
their  lirioe  by  (bnune-ielliog  and  begging.*  They 
wcraeaUedbyiheOreeksriyi^ai.  {Vut.  AGVRTAl.) 
Fcstus  explains  ctms^are  by  ttra  ■uiutiifvc  colli f^rr'-. 

.€S  l^xa'/.M}^),  a  composition  of  metals,  in  winch 
topper  is  the  |-reduminaQl  ingredient  lis  etymology 
\i  not  known.  Ttie  Italians  and  French  oAen  nse 
tke  wonls  rttm  and  eUmte^  and  mnan^  to  translate 
the  u  >nl  rr- ;  Init,  like  the  English  term  brass, 
whicii  IS  al.-o  ujuployed  in  a  general  way  lo  express 
the  same  composition,  all  are  incorrect,  and  are 
caJculated  to  uaislead.  Brass,  to  confine  onrselves 
to  oar  own  language,  is  a  eomUnation  of  eoppfrand 
.T'.v,  while  all  t!ic  sjiecimcns  of  ancient  objpct': 
Jonvti.d  111  ine  luatciial  called  aes,  arc  fuiuid  upon 
aridlysi^  lo  ror.iain  no  zinc  ;  Inii,  witli  v<>ry  liciited 
ciccjjiions,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  iifp^rr  and 
tin..   To  this  mixture  tne  term  bronze  is  now  cxc!a- 
Avelv  aoplied  by  artist<!  and  foimdcrs  ;  and  it  is  de> 
strable  that,  beiiig  no«  generally  received,  it  should 
a]wa)'5  Ixj  used,  m  order  to  prevent  niis;i,)prL-hen- 
••ion,  and  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  two 
compositions.  l%e  word  bronze  is  of  I'.alian  or- 
fein,  and  of  comMuatively  modem  dat^  and  ds- 
ii««d  in  all  pronUlitf  nom  die  brown  co!om 
(b-^no)  which  the  aitlslsof  the  MTiod  of  the  revival 
^  it  Ls  called)  of  the  Arts,  ana  those  who  (oUowkA 
them,  gave  their  metal  works ;  vanoQs  fine  sped- 
mens  of  such  pvodactioca  of  the  dngue-etntt  Bgb  are 
fttiU  yieaenieu  in  the  Masemn  of  rloresce  ud  in 
other  colIectic)n<; ;  and  when  the  t  U'^Tc?  vf  the  cast 
has  not  Ijccn  injured  by  accident  or  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  the  rich  brown  tint  orii-inally  imparted 
(o  them  is  as  perfect  as  when  ii  v.  as  first  produced. 
The  naniral  cokmr  of  bronze,  rrbui  first  cast,  is  a 
reddish  brown ;  the  diflerTnt  tints  which  are  seen 
OQ  works  of  sculpture  of  this  c'lara  being  almo.st  al- 
ways gi\  ri  by  artificial  meaiis  ■  that  whicli  modem 
lasie  prefers,  and  which  is  noir  usually  seen  on 
bronze  works,  namely,  ?.  bright  bltiish  green,  mav, 
however,  be  couideri^d  ratrjal  to  it,  as  it  is  Kimpiy 
the  effect  of  oxidation,  cmm  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atrriiT^-ihf.-e.    Sometmies  the  operations 
of  time  and  weatrer  are  anticipated  by  the  skilful 
applicaticu  t>C  an  acid  over  the  sorfiMt  <tf  the  meuil. 
The  finest  brnues  of  ant^joil^  aio  remarkable  for 
»he  eokmr  of  this  paiina,  as  it  is  called  by  anti- 
qoanc--. 

The  <;rr7i!oyinent  of  (bronze)  was  verj'  general 
among  the  ancients  ;  money,  vases,  and  utensils  ol 
ill  sorts,  whether  for  dometitic  or  sacrificial  pur- 
pcKifs,  ornaments,  arms  offensive  anddelimsive,ftir- 
airarc,  tablets  for  inscriptions,  musical  instnunents, 
and,  indeed,  every  object  lo  which  it  coold  be  ap- 
olied,  being  maile  of  it.  The  proportions  in  which 
:ke  component  parts  were  mixed  seem  to  have 
(tea  mneh  studied ,  and  the  neeoliarilies  and  ex- 
cellence of  '.he  different  sorts  or  bronze  were  marked 
bv  distinctive  names,  as  the  os-s  Corinthiacura,  a»s 
deliacum,  xs  ^Egincticum,  ies  Hepatizon,  and 
Others:  boi  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  we 
karnr  Uttic  or  BotfiiBfWfOiid  the  tides,  eieeptfhat 

i*  fAsBphrut.,  sifii  Ai6.,c.  102.— VitruT.,  Tii.,  12. — Moore's 

teb  Hami<2r.  p.  M,  »«<i.)— a.  (Oeii.,  xir.,  i ;  s.— s«d 


we  collect  Innn  some  of  the  writers  of  antiqi  ny, 
that,  with  the  view  of  producing  efteets  ni  colour  >r 
variety  of  texture,  the  artists  sonieiiu.cs  mixed 
small  proportions  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  otsd 
iron,  in  the  composition  or  their  bronze. 

No  ancient  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
have  yet  i  ecn  discovered,  though  it  has  been  al- 
'  firmed  that  zinc  was  ibmul  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword  ;^  but  it  appeared  in  so  extremeU 
small  a  quantity,  that  it  hanfly  deserved  notice;  u 
it  was  indeed  present,  it  may  rather  attributed 
to  some  accident  of  nature  liian  to  design.  For 
farther  particulars  on  the  composition  of  bronze, 
and  the  pnu  lice  of  the  ancients  in  difierent  prol 
cesses  ui  iiieiul-workiBg^  the  rssdor  is  refened  lo 
the  article  on  bronze. 

.£S  (money,  nummi  atnei  or  «ni).  Since  the 
most  ancient  coins  in  lUmie  and  the  old  Itiilian 
stales  were  made  of  cps,  iliis  name  was  given  to 
money  in  general,  so  that  l°l])ian  says,  £lum  our** 
o$  mmmct  m  4idmiiu,*  Vor  the  same  rsason  we 
hare  ta  dfemifli,  meaning  debt,  and  etra  in  Ae 
plural,  pay  to  the  soldiers.'  The  Romans  had  no 
other  coinage  excet)t  bronze  or  copper  (tts)  till 
A.U.C.  485  (B.C.  ihJO),  five  years  before  the  firet 
Punic  war.  when  silver  was  first  coined :  gold  was 
not  coined  till  sixty-two  yean  aAer  silver.*  For 
this  reaT.n,  Ar^rrniinus,  in  the  Itallaa  mythologyi 
was  made  the  sjn  cf  jEsculanus.* 

The  earliest  con»«>r  coins  were  cast,  not  strxick. 
In  the  ouilection  ol*  coins  at  ihe  British  Museum 
Uierc  are  foiir  ases  joined  together,  as  thqr  were 
token  irom  the  ::::culJ,  in  -yhich  many  were  can  at 
on^.  In  most  ases  the  edge  shows  where  they 
■A'crr  s(■v^;ed  from  each  other.  The  first  coinage 
of  aes  is  usr.il.y  attributed  to  ii'tvius  TuUius,  who 
is  said  '-o  huve'c:-mned  the  :::9ney  witS  the  image 
c»f  cattle  iptatt},  woence  i:  was  called  pecuniA.* 
Aeemdinif  to  some  accoontx,  it  was  coined  irom 
thp  commencement  of  the  city and  according  to 
others,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed  to  Janus  oi 
Saturn.'  We  know  that  the  old  Italian  stat<« 
possessed  a  bronxe  or  copper  coinage  from  tie 
earliest  times. 

The  first  coinage  was  theM(m(/.  As),  which  orit;- 
inally  was  a  pound  weight;  but  as,  ii<  course  of  time, 
the  weight  of  the  as  was  rciluced  not  onlv  in  Hume, 
but  in  the  other  Italian  states,  and  this  reduction 
in  wei^t  was  not  uniform  in  the  different  states,  it 
became  usual  in  all  bargains  to  pay  the  ases  accord- 
ing  to  their  weight,  and  not  according  to  their  nomi- 
nal value.  The  as  grave*  was  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
pased  by  some,  the  old  heavy  coins  as  distinguished 
uom  the  lighter  modem;  hot,  as  xViebtihr**  has  ie> 
marked,  it  signified  any  ramber  of  copper  coins 
reckoned  aeeordin^  to  die  old  style,  by  weight. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  Mate  to 
suppress  the  circulation  of  the  old  copper  coins, 
since  in  all  bargains  the  ases  were  not  reckoned  by 
tale,  bat  by  w«^hL  The  weight  thus  suppliol  a 
common  measitre  Ibr  the  national  money,  and  ibr 
that  of  the  difTerent  states  of  Italy;  and,  acconlii.g- 
ly,  a  hundred  p<->unds,  whether  of  the  oKl  or  modern 
niuticy,  were  of  ihe  same  value.  The  name  of  ses 
grave  was  also  applied  to  the  uncoined  metal." 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  right  of  coining 
silver  and  gold  l>elonged  only  to  the  emjicrors;  Yw 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  tiie  oerarium,  which 
was  tinder  the  juris  iiction  of  the  senate. 

Bronze  or  (  ('[ijK  r  {xa^b{)  was  vcr>'  little  used 


1.  (Monger,  Mem.  Uc  I'lMtimt.^— 2.  fBi*  30,  :*  K,  ».  IM. 
— Compure  Hor.,  Ep.  •dPii.,  845.— Id  .  F.p.  I,  Tii.,  23.)— Jl  (lit. 

4.-PUn.,  n.  N.,  MxiT.,  I.)—4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xjxiit  ,  13.)- 
5.  {"  Quia  pnus  ensa  pecunia  in  nim  cmw  cornit,  post  .irprntrq 
A'lKust.,  <1p  CiT.  Dpi,  it.,  2I.)-r'.  (Phn.,  If.  N.,  nxiii.,  13, 
nvtii  .  ."t.— Vano,  de  Re  Ru-.t..  ■..  ,  1.  -f  iviil.  Fast.,  v.,  2i*l.)— 7. 
(Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  l.)—ti.  (Macn.l)..  Sritum..  i.,  ".)— 9.  'Lit., 
iv..  41.60;  v..  2;  Tixii  ,  26.— Sen.  ad  IIcIt..  12.)— 10  (Rom 
Hirt.,  I.,  p. 458.)— 11.  (S«r»iuf,  in  Virg.,  iEn.,  vi.,  881— «•  Mum 
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AFFINES. 


by  ibe  Greeks  lor  BumeT  In.  early  tiim  s.  Silver  was 
origiually  the  nniyemi  cunency,  and  copper  ap- 
pears to  have  been  seldom  coined  till  alter  tne 
time  ol'  Alexander  the  Great.  At  Athens  a  cop{>er 
coinage  was  issued  as  early  as  B.C.  406.  in  the 
BTclioDiitup  of  Callias;'  but  it  was  soon  alienranl 
called  In,  and  the  silvrr  cnnenejr  restored.*  It  is 
not  improbabie,  howeVL-r,  tliat  ihe  copper  coin  call- 
lAxtt^oCc  was  in  circulation  iii  Alliens  still  earlier. 
The  smallest  silver  coin  at  Athens  was  the  quarter 
obol,  and  tbe  x«^«o6c  was  the  half  of  that,  or  the 
eighth  of  an  oiMd.  The  copper  coinage  israed  in 
the  archonshi])  of  Callias  probably  consisted  of 
larger  pieces  of  money,  and  not  merely  of  the  ^^aX- 
totV,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  previously 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  coining  silver  in  sach 
minute  pieces.  Tlie  x<i^o6c  in  later  ttanes  was  di- 
rided  into  kpla,  of  which,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v. 
TaXnvTov  and  '06oA6f ),  it  contained  t»even.  There 
iras  another  copper  coin  current  in  Greece,  called 
lifntoXov,  of  which  the  value  ia  not  known.  Pollux* 
wo  menthms  koXXuSoc  as  a  copper  cofai  of  an  early 
ige;  but,  as  Mr,  Hussey  has  remarked,  this  may 
fiavc  been  a  common  name  for  small  money;  since 
(dXXv6of  signihed  generally  "  changing  money,"  and 
toMvCtinit  "a  money-changer."  In  later  times, 
dieobo]  was  eolned  of  copper  as  well  as  silver.  As 
;arl y  ns  K.C.  186^  we  find  laleois  paid  in  copper  by 
Ptolciiiv  Kpiphanes* 

yES  CIHCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  borrowed 
Vom  the  Roman  bankers  {argeiUarii}^  who  had 
diops  inporticos  round  the  fbniin.* 

MS  EaUES'TRE,  the  sum  of  money  given  hv 
Ae  Roman  stiitc  for  the  purchase  of  the  knight  s 
Uorse  (  (J  pumui,  qua  rquus  emcndvs  (^ot.*)  Tliis 
n<m.  according  to  Livy,'  amounted  to  lO.OW)  ases. 

Ms  HORDEA'Rnhf,  or  HORDIA'RIUM. 
dm  son  of  mosey  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  a 
iraight^  horse;  In  other  words,  a  knight's  pay.* 
Tl.is  sum,  which  amotinted  lo  2000  ascs  for  each 
horM;  was  <  har^«  d  upon  the  rich  widows  and  or- 
phiuis,  on  the  pnn  -iple  that,  in  a  military  state,  the 
women  and  childnn  oudtt  to cootHbote  laigely  Sat 
those  who  fought  i-i  benalf  of  them  and  the  com- 
monwealth.' The  liiiight.s  had  a  ripht  to  distnun 
for  this  money,  if  it  »  as  not  paid,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  the  r.ght  to  distrain  for  the  as  eepics- 
Ire,  and  the  soldiers  ft  r  the  as  militare.^*  It  has  been 
lemarked  bv  Niebohv,"  that  a  knight's  monthly  pay, 
i*"  his  yearly  pensio?  of  2000  ascs  be  dividea  by 
twelve,  docs  not  corno  x)  anything  like  an  even  sum; 
but  that,  if  we  have  rei  )ur^e  to  a  year  often  montlis, 
which  was  used  in  all  :alculations  of  payments  at 
Rome  in  very  remote  tin*es,  a  knight's  monthly  pay 
will  bR  200  ases,  which  was  jost  doable  the  pay  of  a 
fimt  soldier. 

Mfi  MILITA'RE.   (Vid.  .Erarii.) 

iES  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  dice,  nuoUbM  collectum.  Manus  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw  certain 
"unbeR  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of  mon- 
ey ;  and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  highest 
throw)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
m  manvarium}* 

JES  UXO'RIUM.  (Vid.  MAaauoB.) 

•iESC'DLUS,  a  specfes  of  tree  eonunonlr  rank- 
ed in  the  family  vf  o.i!,^-.  Martvn'*  is  incfinpd  to 
nalro  it  the  same  witli  what  is  called,  in  some  parts 
of  ISngland,  the  bay<oak,  and  eonespoods  to  the 


).  (Mwt.  in  Anstoph.,  Raiu,  737.)— 3.  (Ariatonh.,  Ecclenaz., 

WMkm  ud  Money,  p.  li&^BBckh, >ibL  EmulfMmm, 
'A  li.,  p.  984.— Id.,  U«lM>rd«wieliM,MaaifltaM,  *cu  Ml, 
M9,  Ag)— S-  (Cie.  ad  Alt,  U.,  (0«:bi>,       f^T.  <!., 

43.) — 6.  ("  Es  p(«unim,  ex  oua  bordeam  eqais  «Tmt  eonparan- 

dum;"  Gaiu«,  IV.,  27.>— (Liv.,  i.,  43.— Cic.,  de  Rep.,  ii.,  20.) 
10.  (Gmus,  IT.,  27.— 0«to  mp.  Cell.,  Tii.,  10.— Niebahr,  Hi»t. 
Rom   i.,  m   461.)— II.  (Hi»t.  Horn.,  ii.,  439.)— It.  (0«U., 
mi. ,  lS.-Saiit ,  Oct  v.,  79.>— IS.  (m  Viiv.,  1i%m%^  ii.,  IS.) 
HI 


Quatus  laUfcUa  smlmm  irm  fcdicult  er,  as  d» 
scribed  by  Baohin.  Fee,  however,*  cc^idemt^  this 

opinion,  on  the  ground  tliat  Virgil,  in  the  passage 
on  which  Martyu  is  commenting,  places  ihi  jEscviui 
and  Quernis  in  opposition  to  each  other,  ai  distinct 
kinds  of  trees.  Manyn  thuefiue  is  wram,  ac9onl> 
ing  to  this  writer,  in  making  the  Mxuhts  ideBtieal 
with  the  Qiirrais  latifolia  of  Bauhin,  since  this  laxt 
is  only  a  variety  of,  and  very  little  distinct  from,  the 
Qucrcus  arbor.  If  it  were  certain  that  tlie  eaculta  of 
Virgil  was  the  same  with  that  of  I'liny,'  Ihexe  would  s 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determining  its  botam 
cal  character!  for  the  ccsailus  of  Pliny  is  well  known 
b<  ing  the  f<fy6(  ol  Thcophrastus,'  or  our  i^ucrcu* 
^Esculus.  Pliny's  Fagvs  is  our  beech,  and  not  an 
oak ;  and  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
tree  shows  this  veiy  clearly.  On  the  other  hand. 
Thcophrastus  ranks  his  ^;?>6f  among  oaks.  Pliny 
thus  places  his  ctstulus  between  the  qiurcus,  the 
roinir,  tljc  j7(.r,  and  tlie  suber.  Eveiytliiiig  (hen 
agrees;  and,  besides,  the  cu-mology  otiunUus  from 
etca  C^food"),  like  that  of  ^yof  ftom  ^yu  ("to 
eat"),  is  not  imreasonable.  But  the  asrvlus  of  Pliny 
does  not  correspond  lo  the  asculus  of  Virgil.  The 
former  is  one  u(  the  smallest  kinds  of  oak,  whereas 
the  latter  is  described  by  the  poet  as  "maxiina,"  and 
in  figurative  language  as  touchinethe  skies  uith  its 
top,  and  reaching  to  Tartarus  with  its  roots.  Pliny, 
too,,  considers  the  asaUus  as  rare  in  Italy,  whereas 
Horace  speaks  of  wide  groves  of  the  u.t  uius  in 
Daimia.  This  poet,  Uierelbre,  like  Virgil,  takes  the 
term  axubis  in  a  different  sense  from  the  naiundial. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  qoesticm  from  the  emhunn- 
ment  fat  which  it  is  thns  left,  some  botanbis  have 
imagined  that  Virgil  means  IM  ehesmnt,  a  bold  bat 
not  verv  reasonable  idea. 

.f-StlMA'TIO  LITIS.  (VuI.Jvvtx.) 
iESYMNETES.  (Ki*.  A1SUMKETES.I 
^AftTITES  (AertrtK),  the  Eagle-atone.  It  the 
san:e  with  the  v  tuv  tiktuv  of  Thcophrastus,  or  the 
Prolific  stone,  of  wliidi  the  ancients  give  such  won 
derlul  .'accounts,  making  it  famous  tor  assisting  in 
deliveiy,  preventing  abortions,  and  discovering 
thievMl  Pliny«  says  of  it,** Ed  mim  lapis  Mt 

fmgnOM  tutus ;  tpnim  qnatias,  aJin  rrht  in 
toAanteC*  and  Dioseoridt  ri-marks.  unnv^  /iflof 
<jf  Iripov  l\Nvuui'  '/.idiiv  VTTupxuv.  Sir  John  Hill* 
says,  that  custom  has  given  the  name  of  Aelites  tc 
every  stone  having  a  looee  nucleus  in  it  Cleave* 
land  observes,  tliat  the  ancients  gave  it  the  name  of 
Eagle  ainnt  (drrof,  "  an  eagle"),  from  an  opinion 
that  this  bird  transports  them  to  its  ncsi  to  facili'.aie 
the  laying  of  ius  eggs.  It  is  an  argillaceous  ozyde 
of  iron.* 

•A'ETOS  («fT«Jf)  I.  The  Eagle  ( Vid.  Aqcila.) 
II.  A  species  of  Ray  fish,  called  by  Pliny  AtpiUa^ 
and  now  known  as  the  Raja  A'pi'th,  L.  Oppiaii 
enumerates  it  among  the  viviparous  fishes  * 

A 1  I '  1  N  ES,  A  PFlinTAS.  or  ADFI'NES,  A  D- 
FIKITAF  Affines  an  tha  eonati  of  hoiband 
and  wife;  aud  the  relationship  called  alBniti  i  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  Thf  r^  arr 
no  degrees  of  atfinitas  corresponding  to  ihrpe  of 
cognalJo,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  tlii^  yari> 
ous  kinds  of  affinitaa.  The  father  ot  a  huffhand  ia 
the  socer  of  the  husband^  wift,  and  the  fiitlier  of  a 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  \»ifc's  hn.sbnnd;  tlie  term 
socnis  expresses  the  same  aiTinity  -viith  respect  to 
the  husband's  and  •wife's  mothers."  A  son's  wife  is 
nurus  or  daiiehter-in-law  lo  ihe  son's  parents:  a 
wife's  Irasbaaa  Is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  Ae  wlm 
parents. 

Thus  the  avus,  avia ;  pater,  m.iier;  of  the  wife 


1.  (Flnr.M!r  Virtnlf.  p.  11.)— 2.  (H.  N  .  ivi ,  fi.  2  ;  79,  4  ;  4S,lj 
XTii.,  34.  3.)-3.  (II.  P.,  111.,  9.)— 4.  'H.  N..i.,  4, 1  ;  in.,  44,  I  j 
xxTvi.,  39,  I.)— d.  (Diowor.,  T.,  l(IO.>-«.  (Thtm^iw^  Mp| 
A.O.c.  110-9  a«nM.Apo<ad..t.v.M  MdaBH»afi««r 
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AGlTATORiiS*. 


'.  hf  Um  marriage  respeetively  the  soeer  mag* 
aas,  piOBomis,  or  socnis  magna—eocer,  socrus— 

of  the  husband,  who  Iccomes  wilh  respect  to  ihcm 
•cverally  Pipgeuer  and  gener.  In  like  manner,  the 
coCTBapoiMiIng  ancestofs  of  the  hn&band  respectively 
■anne  tha  aame  naaiea  with  respect  to  the  so&'a 
vUe,  wbo  becomes  with  respect  to  them  prramms 
and  nui'OS.  The  son  and  dauj^htcr  of  a  husband  or 
wife  bora  of  a  prior  marriage  are  called  pnvignusi 
and  privigna  witli  rv5{ject  lo  their  stepiather  or 
McfmoUieri  and,  with  respect  to  such  children,  the 
■WyAlhff  and  stepmother  are  severally  called 
rilricus  and  noverca.  The  husband's  brother  be- 
comes levir  wilh  respecl  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomt'b  glos  (the  tiretk  ;u>.<jf).  Marriat^'e  was 
onlawfui  among  per^ions  who  had  become  such 
afl&es  as  above  mentioned.  A  peiaon  who  had  sus- 
tained such  n  capiti:!  diminutio  as  to  lose  both  his 
freedom  and  the  civitas,  lost  also  all  his  affines." 

♦  A  C; . V I .  I ,  <  >  ( "  1 1  < )  N  ( li }  ukko  xov ),  t  ho  Lipii  M  m  A!f>es, 
or  AloexUm  Agtdiochum,  Lour.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  commeniaiors  on  Mesue,  of  Celsius, 
Bergius,  Matthiolus,  Lamarck  and  Sprengcl.  A vi- 
cenna  and  Abu'  1  Fadli  describe  several  species,  or, 
■sore  properly,  varieties  of  it.* 

AFA  Mlor  ri^A<l>H  {uyofiiov  ypa(»ri).    (  KuL  Mab- 

•AGAR'IKON  («M|Mcdv),  the  Bolctui  ipniarhu, 
called  in  English  TTmdivmt  or  Spu7iJ;,  a  fungous 
excrescence,  which  f,'rows  on  the  trunk  of  the  oak 
aad  other  trees^.  Diuscoridcs,  Paulus  iEgineta,  and 
oclier  milers  on  Toxicology,  make  mention  of  a 
black  or  pobonoos  Agaric,  which  may  be  decided 
10  have  been  lbs  Agmtm  JMuewwi.  Dr.  Chilsti- 
son  confirms  the  andeni  statmnents  oTfts  poisoooos 
nature.* 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it  was 
lO  take  care  of  the  hoi^s.  The  word  is  also  used 
for  a  driver  of  beasts  of  btuvten,  and  is  sometimes 
Rrplied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perfima  the  lowest 
Qjeiual  duties.* 

♦AGASS'EUS  {uyaaaei'i),  a  species  of  doff  de- 
acribed  by  Oppian.*  It  may  be  conjectured  to  nave 
been  cither  the  Harrier  or  the  Bmgle.  Pennant  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter.* 

AGA THOER'GOI  {nyaHotf^yoi).  in  time  of  war 
the  kinLT^  of  Sparta  had  a  body-puard  of  three  hun- 
dred of  (he  noblest  of  the  ijpartan  youths  (irrn-ftf),  nf< 
whom  the  five  ddast  retired  every  year,  and  were 
ampIoycMl  for  one  year,  under  the  name  of  uyafhtp- 
foi,  in  missions  to  foreign  states.'  It  has  been 
uiain'aincd  by  sniiif  writrrs  t!iat  the  uyaftoepyoi  did 
not  attain  that  rank  merely  by  seniority,  but  were 
ndeeted  Ihm  tiM  Imlir  bj  the  ephors  wttlMttl  refer- 
ence to  age." 

AG'ELE  {uyiXri),  an  assembly  of  yoang  men  in 
Crete,  who  lived  together  from  their  eip:hteenth  year 
till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  An  uyi}.t}  consisted 
of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citizens,  who  were 
nsnally  onder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  father  of  the 
voath  who  had  been  the  means  of  collecting  the 
ieyeXil.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  [)erson.  called  uyc>.u- 
Tir,  to  superintend  the  miiitaty  and  gymnastic  ex- 
cwisci  of  the  jonlbs  (who  were  called  AyeXuaroi), 
lo  aeeompanT  them  to  the  chase,  and  to  punish  them 
iHien  disobedient.  He  was  accountable,  however, 
to  thf  state,  whicli  supported  the  rh.ihu  nt  the  pub- 
be  expense.  Ail  the  members  of  an  uyiAif  were 
eUiied  to  marry  at  the  same  time.'  In  Sparta  the 
youths  entered  the  uyr'Aat,  asoslly  called  fhi^  at 
he  end  of  their  seventh  year. 

AGE^A  {uYti/ta  from  Ayu)»  the  name  of  a  chosen 

*  1.  (Dif.  m,tit  10,  *.  4.)-*,  (DioMor.,  i.,  SI.-AduM,  Ap- 
tmL,  (DioMor.,  iii.,  I.— Aduw,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 4. 

(U<r^  T^i^  5<— Plin.,  xrrr.,  11. — Curt.,  Tiii.,  6. — Hor.,  Sena. 
1L,  tiii-,  7I^P«t»..  76.)— 5.  (Cyneiret.,  473.)— «.  (Bntiih 

gpXm  ni:  i.v.t-^  (%)i«ns  ap  s^4M,l8S, 


body  of  troops  in  Ike  Macedonian  aniij,  vhldi  li» 

ally  cooslsted  of  horsemeiu  The  agenm  seen  s  le 

have  varied  in  number;  sometimes  it  consiste  1  oi 
150  men,  al  other  times  ol  30U,  and  in  later  limes  •< 
contained  as  many  as  1000  or  2O0O  men.' 

•AUE'RATUM  {uriparw),  a  plant*  which  Mailhi 
olns  and  Adams  ntake  to  have  been  the  AekUItt, 
agcra/um.    Dodonaeus  and  Sprengcl,  J""-  ever,  ar* 
undecided  about  it.    It  would  appear  lo  be  liie  i<'~i 
patmium  of  the  translator  of  Mesne.'  ' 

APKUPriUr  Al'KU  (u}'cu/jY/ov  dut;},  to  ie 
tion  which  might  be  brought  in  tlie  Athenian  eoum 
by  a  landlord  against  the  tnnner  who  had  injured 
his  lanu  Ly  neglect,  or  aii  improper  mode  of  culti- 
vation.' 

AGER  ARCIFI'NIUS.   (Vid.  AcRUiswsoafis,) 

AGKR  DECUMA'?JUS.  (Fu/.  Acraw^LecesO 

AGER  UMlTA'TUiii.  (  Vid,  AoatMENsoREs.) 

AGER  PUB'LICUS.   (  Vid,  AosAais  Leges.) 

AGER  HELIGIO'SUS.  (F/rf.  Agraki;e  LEoao.) 

AGER  SACER.   (  Vid.  AoBAai£  Lxges.) 

AGER  SA^'CTUS  (r^iSMf);  Tifitvo^  ongioafl^ 
signified  apiece  of  ground,  appropiiiied  ibr  the  m 
port  of  some  particalar  cbia  or  nero.*  b  theHo* 
ineric  times,  the  kings  of  the  Greek  slates  seem  lo 
have  been  principally  supported  by  the  produce  of 
these  demesnes.  The  w^nl  was  altem'aru  applied  to 
land  dedicated  to  a  divinity.  In  Attica,  tbeie  appean 
to  have  been  a  consldenble  qoandty  of  sack  sacred 
lands  {TtftivT)),  which  were  let  out  by  the  state  to 
farm;  and  the  income  aii^ui^'  from  them  was  ap> 
propriated  lo  the  support  ol  the  teroplee  ud  tot 
maintenance  of  public  worship.* 

According  to  Dionysius,*  land  was  set  apart  at 
Rome  as  early  as  tlie  time  of  Romulus  for  ine  sup- 
port of  ihe  temples.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
temples  increased  considerably  m  later  timflSy  e^ 
pecialiy  under  the  emperors." 

Lands  dedicated  to  the  gods  were  also  caliea 
Agri  amsecrati.  Houses,  also,  wcie  consecrated;  a% 
for  instance,  Cicero's,  b)  Clodius.  By  the  provinonr 
of  the  Lex  Papiria,  no  land  or  houses  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  wiUiout  the  consent  of  the  ]  lets.' 
The  time  when  this  law  was  passed  i.s  miccitaiii; 
but  it  was  probably  broqght  fiirwaxd  aboot  B.C.  'iOb, 
if  Livy*  aOiKles  to  the  same  law. 

A  -ER  VECTIGA'LIS.  (V'; /.  Agrari*:  Leoes.) 

AG.^/TORIA  [ayr]Topia).    [Vul.  CARNEIA.) 

AGGER  (xi^fia),  from  ad  and  gero,  was  used  in 
general  for  a  heap  or  moimd  of  any  kind.  It  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  a  mound,  usually  com. 
posed  <if  earth,  whicn  was  r.-ii^cd  round  a  besieged 
town,  and  was  gradually  incrcaM-d  in  breadth  and 
height  till  it  equalled  or  overtop] cii  the  walls.'*  At 
the  siege  of  Avahcum,  Cirsar  rnise(i  in  2b  days  an 
aggeraSOftetbioad  and  80  feet  high."  The  agger 
was  sometimes  made  not  only  of  earth,  but  of  vood, 
hurdles,  &c. ;  whence  we  read  of  the  agger  being 
set  on  firt-."  The  agger  was  also  applied  tn  the 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  cncainnment, 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (fossa), 
which  was  usually  9  feet  broad  and  7  feet  deep;  bat. 
if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  the  depth  was  in- 
creased to  I'J  leet,  ana  the  breadth  to  13  leet.  Sharp 
stakes,  &c.,  were  usually  fixed  uiH>n  the  agger, 
which  was  then  called  Valium.  When  both  words 
are  nsed  (as  in  Casar,  agger  ac  nz//«fR>*),  the  agg>;r 
means  the  monnd  of  earth^snd  the  vallnm  the  sharp 
stakes,  Ac,  which  were  fixed  tipon  the  agger. 

AGITATO'RES.    {Vid.  Cmcis.) 

1.  (Diod.  Sic,  xix^  27,  28.— Lit.,  vomu.,  40 ;  sUi..  ftl, 
Cart., lS.)--8.  (DkMcor^ iT.|M.— Adun^  AppMd.,i  v.}^ 

3.  (Beklwr,  Aneodot.  Or.,  SH.— Md«r,  An.  PraeMi,  p.  SSS.H' 

4.  (BamHUo  vi.i  IM;  S78  ;  xiii.,  813.)— a.  (Xea.,  V«»ctir., 
it.,  IS. — Didjiiraa  «a.  Hupocrat.,  *.  v.  'Kni  MioBtiifidrtjiv.— 
BOckh,  Publ.  Eo^n.ofJI  "  "        ..  - 


—7.  {Vtd.  Sc.  I..  (V!.,  31.— Tac.,  Ann.,  it.,  16.)— «.  (Cic,  pit 
Dom.,  c.  40,  9.  (u.,  46.)— 10.  (Lit.,  v..  7.)— II  (fiilL 

0»U.,Tu.,  2t.)  -  I'J.  (Liv.,  xixvi.,  23.— Cus.,  IU-11.  Gan.,  vii,M 


—Id..  Bell.  Cir..  u.,  14,  aw}.)— IS  <BeU.  CaU.,  tiij,  7^ ) 
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AGNUS. 


AGONES. 


•  2:0ns,  w  ith  its  ba^gnyjc  also  behirKi  it.    1  Im. 
(gion  luUou's,  having  behiiul  it,  likcwiM', 


AGMEN  (agmen pnfrit  dtaUu^  cum  exercUm  iter 
font,  ab  agendo^  id  tk^  MNufo  DHOiiMl*),  the  marching 
jrder  of  the  Roman  army.  Accordiiig  to  Pulybius,' 
the  Koman  armies  commonly  marched  in  hi^  time  in 
ihe  ruliuwiiig  m.inner :  "  In  the  van  are  usually  {  la- 
ced the  extraonlmanes  (iirtArisrot,  atrw  rdmatu); 
and  aller  these  the  ris^twingof  the  :.Ui<  ,  which 
is  followed  bjr  the  baggigs  of  both  these  bodies. 
Neit  to  these  marches  the  ftrst  of  the  Roman  le- 

liolh  lis 

own  bsggagK  and  the  baggage  ot°  the  uUios,  who  are 
in  the  rear}  lor  the  rear  oi'  ail  tlie  march  is  closed 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.    The  eavalry 

marches  sometimes  in  the  n-nr  of  the  rf?=pective 
bodies  to,  which  it  Iwlunj^s,  and  somelimei>  uu  llie 
flank.s  of  the  beasts  that  are  loaded  with  the  bag- 
gage, keeping  them  together  in  due  order,  and  cov- 
ering I  hem  trom  insiut.  When  any  attack  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  upon  the  rear,  the  extraonlina- 
ries  of  the  allies,  instead  of  leading  the  van,  are 
posted  in  the  rear;  in  all  i\u:  other  parts  the  dispo- 
sition remains  the  same.  Uf  the  two  legions,  and 
tiie  two  wings  uf  the  allies,  those  that  are  on  one 
day  (bieaiiuat  in  the  march,  on  the  following  day  are 
placed  behind;  that,  by  thtu  changing  their  rank 
aitemntfly,  all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  ihcir  turn  ol  arriving  first  at  water  and 
at  forage.  There  is  also  another  disposition  which 
is  used  when  any  immediate  danger  thiMtens^  and 
the  march  is  made  through  an  open  country.  At 
Snch  times,  the  hnstati,  i\\<'  priiicipes,  ami  the  triarii 
are  ranged  iii  ihr-je  parallel  lines,  each  behind  the 
other,  with  the  baggage  of  the  hasiati  in  the  front. 
Behind  the  hastati  is  placed  the  baggage  of  the 
pricdpes,  who  are  followed  likewise  by  that  of  the 
tiiarii;  so  that  the  ba?ga?c  of  the  several  bodies 
is  placed  in  alternate  order.  The  march  being 
'Jjus  disposed,  the  irooj  s,  as  soon  as  any  atlack  is 
le,  tiuning  either  lo  the  leli  or  to  the'  right,  ad- 
iai::e  forward  liom  the  bag|^ig«  towards  that  aide 
■^lon  which  the  enemy  appears;  and  ihu^  in  a  mo- 
vent of  time;  and  by  one  single  morement,  the 
vhole  aimy  is  formed  at  once  in  order  of  battle, 
except  only  that  the  hastati  arc  pcrhai»s  obliged  to 
make  an  evolution;  and  the  beasts  of  ourden,  also, 
with  all  those  that  attend  upon  the  baggage,  being 
now  thrown  into  the  i«ar  of  all  the  troops,  are  cov- 
pred  by  them  from  danger " — (Hampton's  transla- 
tion.) .\n  account  of  the  marching  order  of  a  Ro- 
man arutvisahmgivenbyCwar,*Josepliiis,*and 
Vegetius.* 

Thb  fiura  of  the  army  on  march  difiered,  how- 
ever, aecoidlnff  to  circimistaiiets,  and  the  nature  ot 
the  gRrand.  An  aptun  pUatunt  was  an  army  in 
close  array,  quo/  siw:  jumcntis  inotdil,  Kd  inter  sr 
densum  rsl,  quo  faciUus  per  imquima  loca  transmif  'ti- 
tttr*  The  ag^nt'Vi  qiukkoltim  was  the  army  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  s<iaaK,  with  the  bagpige  in  the 


The  form  of  the  Grcrian  army  on  march  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon  is  described  in  the  Anaiasts* 
It  appears  that,  during  a  march  in  the  daytime,  ei- 
ther the  cavaliv  ur  the  heavy-anoied,  or  the  tar- 
geteers,  marched  in  the  van,  aceoiding  to  the  na- 
rure  of  the  ffround ;  ]>ut  that  in  the  nighttime  the 
»\owest  troops  alwavs  marched  first,  by  which  plan 
t"ie  armv  was  less  li;,.  |\-  to  be  x'parated,  and  the 
5  ildiers  had  fewer  opporlimiliesof  leaving  the  ranks 
•  ithDut  discovery. 

AGNATI.  (Ftrf.  CooMiTi.) 

AGNOMBN.  (Vid.QoonoMM.) 

^ABKOB  (iyvor).  All  are  agra«d*  as  Schneider 


!  LmOm.,  ix.,  8.)— «.  f»i..  4Q  -—31  (Rcil.  Call.,  ii.,  IT,  Ifl.)— 
i  '.3«U.  JwL.  iii^  6,  )  'i  — 5  lu  6  —P.  (Sen-  in  Viw., 
>'l,  nl..  111.— Compare  Vtri:.,  .En,  11.,  430;  r  t  a.W. 
|»  it  .  txri  ,37  ;  zzziz.,30.— Ilirt..  Bel.'.  Gtill.,Tiii.,  6  • 
<»  .  I ,  Ma.^M!.,  AiuL^  i         -H.  (n...9.tS7.wii.' 


remarks,  that  this  is  the  Ftks  mu  coitei^  L  ul 
Chaste-tree.  Galen  makes  ilio  m  the  sanw  as  ibt 

Avyof.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  Odyssey  of  Ho. 
mer,'  and  also  in  the  Iliad,*  and  may  liierc  utean 
anv  flexible  twig.' 

ALiUNA'LlA,  AGOMA,*  cr  AGO'NIUM,* 
a  Roman  festival,  instituted  by  >>uma  PuropiliHS 
in  honour  of  Janus,*  and  celebrated  on  the  9th  of 
January,  the  90th  of  May,  and  the  lOih  of  Decent 
ht  i.  'f'tie  ni.fmiiig  of  l£cse  festivals,  or,  at  Ica^t, 
the  morning  ol  the  10th  of  iX'cember,  wa.«!  consid* 
ered  a  aies  nefastus.  The  etymology  of  this  naiM 
was  differently  explained  by  the  acdenis*  aont 
derived  it  from  Agonivs,  a  sntname  of  Janus;  some 
from  the  word  ai^anr,  because  the  attendant,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sacrifice  the  victim,  could  uot  do  so 
till  he  had  asked  the  rex  sacnficulus,  Agime?  and 
others  from  agonia,  because  the  victims  were  for- 
merly called  b^  that  name.^  The  Cirau  Agonabs^ 
built  by  the  hmpcror  Alexander,  is  supp(')sed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  erected  on  the  sjkH 
where  the  Victims  were  sacrifioed  dniing  the  ago- 
nalia. 

AFCNEZ  ur^ivrol  mil  riMTot.   All  causes  in 

the  Athenian  courts  were  aistingtiished  into  two 
classes  :  a>wv«f  uTifitjTol,  sutts  not  to  be  anscstcd,  in 
which  ihc  fine  or  other  penalty  was  determined  by 
the  laws  ;  and  uyiiveq  rifitiToi,  suits  lo  be  assessed, 
in  which  the  penalty  had  to  be  fixed  by  the  judges. 
When  the  judges  had  given  their  votes  in  iavonr 
of  the  plainiin,  they  next  had  to  determine,  provn- 
ded  that  the  suit  was  an  uyuv  7  /.r/r,  r.  what  tint-  or 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  defendant 
{rraOtiv^^  utronaai).*  The  plaintiff  generally  men- 
tioned in  the  pleadings  the  pimishment  which  he 
considered  the  defendant  deserved  {rtuuoBat)  ;  and 
the  den  ridanl  was  allowed  to  make  a  counler-as- 
sCbsnient  {avrtrifiuaOai,  or  VTzon^uctiai),  and  to  ar» 
gue  before  the  judges  why  the  as.sessm»nt  of  tlte 
plaintiff  ought  10  be  changed  or  mitigated.*  In 
certain  causes, which  were  determined  by  the  laws, 
any  of  the  judges  was  allowed  to  propose  an  addi. 
tional  a.ssc,ssment  (Trpocrifiij/ia) ;  the  annumt  oi 
which,  hoHcvei,  appears  to  have  teen  usually  fixed 
by  the  laws.  Thus,  in  certain  eases  of  thei^  the 
additkmal  penalty  was  fixed  at  five  daya^  and 
nights'  imprisonment  Demosthenes^*  quotes  the 
law :  AediaStu  d'  ev  rj  nodoKu^ij  rov  jro<)a  vt\ff 
rifUftat  K«u  vvKTtti  loof.  iuv  npoarifi^oy  iy  iXtaitu 
TrpotTTifiuaOai  di  rov  (iot/.oan-ow  iWav  irrpl  nS  Tf 
firifiaroc  ^.  In  this  passage  wc  perceive  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  active  TrpoGTiuih-.  which  is  used 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Uelia:a  (the  court),  and 
the  middle  -KpfxmfMtAatf  which  means  the  nnnnw 
rnent  proposed  by  one  of  the  judges.  In  the  stme 
manner,  itiiMd  oftbo  assessment  made  by 
the  court,  and  ruiua&at  of  that  nnnmsed  by  the 
plaintiff." 

According  to  some  writers,  the  penalty  was  llzad 
in  all  nrivate  causes  by  the  laws,  vith'the  excep- 
tion or  the  abtiac  dixn and  if  not  absohitely,  it 

was  fixed  in  projwrtion  to  the  injur}-  which  the  de- 
fendant had  received.  Thus,  in  the"  action  lor  inju- 
ry (/3/ufi»7f  thKt]),  if  the  injury  had  been  done  unin> 
tcntional  ly,  the  single,  and  if  inientioinaUy,  the  doo* 
ble  assessment  was  to  be  made.**  Bnt,  00  the  odiet 
hand,  all  penalties  which  had  not  the  charsrter  of 
compensation  were  fixed  absolutely;  as,  lor  in 
stance,  in  the  case  of  libellous  wonls  (KOK^yvpim), 
at  600  drachmas;**  and  in  the  action  for 


I.  fix.,  4n.y—i.  (xi.,  105.)— 3.  (pioMwr.,  jr.,  134— Hm* 
phnist..  i.,  3.)— «.  (Orid,  Fart.,  t.,  ?S1.)-5.  (Pert.,  ■  t.)— i 
(M.croi,.,  S»tun>.,  i.,  4.)— 7.  (Om.J.  Fast.,  i.,  31S-S9S.- -F««.. 
t.  r.)S.  (PUt..  Apol.  Sacr.,  c.  2i    IVraortk.  is  Mu!..  p.  4S3.' 

—9.  (Plat..  Ai«.l.  Socr.,  c.  25.)— 10.  (m  Timm  ...  p.  73.1.)— II 
(I)emn»ih.  in  Mid.,  p.  529  ;  in  Tinnxrr.,  p.       :  m  .■Vrni.tcU.. 
p.  7M  ;  in  Th^oenl..  1333.  1343;  id  Ncirr..  I3i:.)— 12.  (Htr 
porral.,  1.  T.— lUpian,  in  Dcronsth.,  Miil..  i>.  523.;  — 13.  fPt 
■HWh.  ir.  Mitl.  i,.  MS  >— 14.  (laacr.  in  Loch.,  p.  J».,» 
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AGORA. 


AGRARiiE  LEGE^. 


or«wiliMM<^UHnp^pnipiw  diifXat  1(100 

dnchmaj.' 

AGONOTH'ETAI  (uyuvoetrai)  were  persons,  in 
the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes  and  ad- 
|«dgad  the  prizes  to  the  vidnt. '  6riginally,  the 
penoo  who  institated  the  contest  and  offeral  the 
prize  was  the  uyuvodir^,  and  this  coDtinued  to  be 
tlie  practice  in  those  games  which  were  instituted 
bv  kia^  or  private  persoos.  But  in  the  great  pub- 
lic games,  sbeh  as  the  Isthmlm,  Pythian,  Ac.,  the 
^wMtferw  were  either  the  repiesentatiTes  of  dif- 
CnvDI  staues,  as  the  Amphictyons  at  the  Pythian 
gaoies,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in  whose 
cooQinr  the  games  were  celebrated.  During  the 
tonrisDing  tunes  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
EIbmm  were  the  i}wM0f rat  m  the  Olympic  funee, 
tin  Corinthians  in  die  IMfafldaD  games,  the  Am- 
phictyoQS  in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Cwinthi- 
ans,  Aigires,  and  inhabitants  of  CleoiMB  in  the 
MeaWMi  gainee.  The  dywyotferm  were  also  called 
mUjuKf^ntf  mYuvdpxtti,  uytmiituut  iffuidirm,  Pa$- 
4o9xt  or  6af66ov6fioi  (from  the  ebdr  they  eairied 
•a  an  emblem  of  authority),  fipoBetc,  ppaCtvrai 

ACORA  (iyopi)  properly  means  an  a&seinbiy  of 
aaynalite,  and  is  osuallr  employed  by  Homer  for 
the  geMfU  aaaembly  of  the  people,  llie  uyoftd 
aeens  to  hare  bete  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since  the 
barbarity  and  uncivilized  condition  of  the  Cyclopes 
is  characterized  by  their  wanting  such  an  assem- 
bly *  The  4iytfd,  though  uaaaUjr  convoked  by  the 
Idng,  as.  for  instance,  by  Telemadras  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father,*  appears  to  have  been  also 
summoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished  chief- 
tain, as,  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy.* 
The  Itisc  occopiedthe  most  tinportant  seatin  th^ 
■iwimlilliiw,  and  near  him  sat  tfo  nobles,  while  the 
people  «at  or  'tood  in  a  circle  around  them.  The 

rower  anti  rights  of  the  people  in  these  assemblies 
are  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Plainer, 
Titimann,  and  more  recently  Nitzsch,  in  his  com- 
Msntaty  on  the  Odyssey,  maintain  that  the  people 
w»re  allowed  to  speak  and  vote ;  while  fleeren* 
and  Muller*  think  "  that  the  nobles  were  the  only 
persons  who  proposed  measures,  deliberated,  and 
voted,  and  that  the  people  were  only  present  to  hear 
the  debate, and  to  ezpres.s  their  leelisg  as  a  body; 
5  Hiieh  ezprenioos  might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince 
tf  a  mild  disposition."  The  latter  view  of  the 
question  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  tliat  in  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Odyssey  is  any  one  of  the  people  repre- 
sented as  taking  part  in  the  discussion;  while,  in 
the  Iliad,  Ulyaaea  inflicts  penooal  chaatiaement 
upon  Thersfiee  tar  pntauiBg  to  attaek  Ae  nobles 
in  the  uyof>a.''  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which  is 
called  fiim^  and  ^owsor,'  and  aometimea  even 

ayopa." 

Among  the  Athenians,  ihe  proper  name  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  tKKlrjfiia,  and  among 
the  Dorians  akta.  The  term  uyopu  was  confined 
at  Athens  to  the  aaaemblies  of  the  phyla  and  demL" 
In  Crete  tba  original  nuno  ^ytpa  eontiniMd  to  be 
applied  to  the  popular  aiWMnwie«  tUl  a  lata  pe- 
ruxL" 

The  name  dvo/xl  wsia  early  transferred  from  the 
aaaaaibly  itseli  to  the  place  m  which  the  assembly 
was  held;  and  dms  it  eame  to  be  used  fiv  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  goods  of  all  descriptions  were 
bought  and  sold.    The  expression  uyopu  nXrjdovaa, 

1.  (HaTj>ocr»t.,rub  <Ai7r%>((. — Bflckh,  Public  Ikton.,  ii.,  p.  97, 
lati—Meier,  Att.  Procraa,  p.  180.  725.)— 2.  (Oi].,  ii.,  112.)— 3. 
fOd.,  i-8.>— 4.  (D.,  >.,  M.)— 3.  (Poht.  Amiq..  «  5«.)— 0. 
'Duriu^  II.,  0.)— 7.  (Il.ti.,  SII,S77.)— 8.  (11.,  ii.,  53;  ri.,  113; 
Apmmt  B»0XnnL>-9  (Od.,  ii.,  Sa.>-40.  (U.,  ix.,  11,  33.— 

■kMb— Mlasa%  m  CmiUk  AiImb^  pi.  91,   Wrifch.  Corp. 


"  full  market,"  was  used  to  signify  the  time  IVinh 
morning  to  noon,  that  is,  from  about  nine  to  twelve 

o'clock. 

AGOKAN'OMl  (uyopmcftoi)  were  public  fumy 
tioaariea  in  most  of  the  Guedan  states^  wboK  da> 

ties  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  ibtm  oC  Aa 
Koman  srailes.  At  Athens  their  munlierwas  ten, 

five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Piraeus,  and  not 
twenty,  as  Meier  erroneously  states,  misled  by  a 
(alse  reading  in  Haipociatian.  TheyvM*  chosen  by 
lot.'  Under  the  Bonananpife,  the  neniaomi  were 
called  Ao  *  They  coneeponded  in  the  prov- 
inces to  Ine  curatorcs  ciritalit  or  reipuMica* 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  me  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  napeetiog  its  regulation  wen 
properly  obaeifed.  They  had  the  mspection  of  aU 
things  w^hich  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  com,  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  aiTo^v?.aKfc*  They  regulated  the  price  and 
quantity  of  all  things  which  were  brought  into  ths 
market,  and  ponitbed  all  penoos  eonvietad  of 
cheating,  especially  bv  false  weights  and  measures. 
They  had,  m  general,  the  power  of  punishing  all 
infraction  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  market,  by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens, 
and  personal  chastiaanent  npon  foreigners  and 
slaves,  for  which  purpose  they  usually  carried  a 
whip.*  They  had  the  care  of  all  the  temples  and 
fountains  in  the  market-place,*  and  received  the 
tax  i^cvtKov  TeXnf)  which  foreigners  and  aliens 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  exposing 
their  goods  for  sal^  in  the  market.  The  publk 
prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their  regulations.* 

AGRA'NIA  (u)  pa  via),  a  festival  celebrated  r.i 
Argos,  in  memon-  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Pratus,  who  had  Seen  ntliicted  with  madness. 

AFPA^IOT  rPA^H(uypa^iovypa^)  The  names 
of  all  persoos  at  Athens  who  oweid  any  sum  of 
money  to  the  state  (ol  rt^  6rifioni<^  b^cl?MVTt()  were 
registered  by  the  practores  (npuKT^ptc)  upon  tablets 
kept  ibr  that  purpose  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  no 
the  Acropolis;*  and  hence  the  expression  of  being 
registered  on  the  Acropolis  {iyytypamiivo^  h  'Axpo- 
vo^i)  always  means  indebted  to  the  state.*  If 
the  name  of  an  individual  was  improperly  erased, 
he  w?.s  subject  to  the  action  for  non-registration 
{iyfta^iov  yfM^ii),  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of^the  thesmothetse;  but  if  an  Individual  was  net 
registered,  he  could  only  be  proceeded  against  by 
h'df<ftf,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  uypa^im  ypo*^." 
Hesychins,  whose  account  haa  bean  faXUnna  by 
Hemsierhii^  and  Wesseling,  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  aypa^ov  ypa^n  cooM 
be  instituted  againat  dabtora  who  had  not  been 

gistered." 

ArP'A*01  NO  MOI.    {Vid.  NOMOl.) 

ArP'A*OT  META'AAOT  FFA^H  i^^ypa^ luruk- 
lov  ypa^)  was  an  action  brought  before  the  thee* 
mothet4e  at  Athens,  against  an  individual  who 
worked  a  mine  without  naving  previously  register- 
ed it  The  state  required  that  all  mines  should  be 
r^psteied,  beeanse  the  twenty-fiaoith  part  of  their 
piodaee  waa  payable  to  the  nablie  treasnry.'* 

AGRA'RIa:  leges.  'Mt  is  not  exactly  true 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the  eariieri 
that  was  so  called :  every  law  by  which  the  com- 
monwealth disposed  of  it.s  public  land  bore  that 

1.  (D«ina«Ui..  c.  TiroocT.,  c  2fl.  p.  "35.— AriKoph.,  Achani., 
0M.) — S.  (Schol.  ID  ArifUn^.,  Acharn.,  038 ;  iyopnviiiovt,  o8( 
w)»  XovKrrif  caXef>|ir>:  MOUcr.  jT;einrtica,,  p.  IM.) — 3.  (C«d. 
i..  tit.  M,  •.  3.)— 4.  (Lt«m,  Kuril  Tuv  Ziror.,  c.  6,  p  722.)— 4. 
(S<-hol,  in  Anrtoph.,  Achani.,  C88.) — 6.  (PUto,  Leffg.,  n.,  10.) 
—7.  (Jutlin,  m.,  3.— Meier,  Att.  Prores»,  p.  80-49.— Prtitos, 
Le?.  kn.,  v.,  til.  3,  «.  2,  p.  403.)—*.  (Dvmotth.  in  Ari»t<jR.,  i , 
c  15,  p.  791. — Harpocr.  et  Suid.,  *<ah  ^  ft(?rj7p,i0i5,}— 9.  (I>»- 
moslh.  in  Theocr.,  c  13,  p.  1337.)— 10.  (DomMth.  la  Thrvcr., 
0.  is,  p.  lSa8l>— 11.  (M«i«r,  Att.  ProcaM,  p.  SU,  364.— Bflckh, 
PsU-Jkni.  af  Aduna,  ii.,  p.  116-19S,  tnaiL)— IS.  (fiOckh. 
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jooie  as,  lor  instance,  that  by  which  ihe  durmain  ; 
jf  the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  ihe  common- 
alty, and  those  by  which  colonies  were  planted. 
Even  bk  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law  whereby  the 
state  exercised  its  ownership  in  removing  the  old 
possessors  from  a  part  of  its  domain,  and  making 
b-^er  its  right  of  property  therein,  saca  a  law  tjdMU 
•d  among  those  of  Servius  Tullius.'** 

The  history  of  the  enactmenu  odled  a^^ultn 
Uan,  either  in  the  laiyer  and  moie  conect  aeu^ 
or  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  tenn,  at  explained 
in  this  exirnot,  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law  must  be  as- 
certained (roin  its  provisions.  But  all  these  nu- 
meroos  enactments  had  reference  to  the  public  land ; 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  were  passed  tor  the 
purpose  of  setUiug  Homan  colonies  in  conquered 
districts,  and  assjgiiiug  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
in  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
these  enactmenis  ean  only  be  understood  when  we 
have  formed  a  correct  notion  of  property  in  land,  as 
recognised  by  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtam  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  state,  though,  if  a  coosplete 
history  of  Rome  coold  be  written,  our  conofiiiion 
of  the  real  character  of  property  in  land,  as  recog- 
nised by  Roman  law,  would  be  more  enlarged  and 
more  precise.  Bui  the  system  of  Roman  law.  as  it 
existed  under  the  eiuperors,  contained  both  the 
teims  and  the  notions  wnich  belonged  to  those  early 
•get,  of  which  they  are  the  most  laithAil  historical 
momunents.  In  an  inijniiy  of  the  present  kind,  we 
may  be^n  at  any  point  in  the  nistorical  scrii>s 
which  is  defuiitc,  and  we  may  ascend  from  known 
;unl  iiiielligible  notions  which  brlong  to  a  later  age, 
towards  tneix  historical  origin,  though  we  may 
ne?er  be  able  to  reaeh  It 

Giiius,*  who  probablv  wrote  under  the  Antonincs, 
made  two  chief  di^  iMuiis  of  Roman  land  ;  that 
which  was  ditnni  Jim^,  and  that  which  was  humani 
jmrit,  Land  which  was  divini  juris  was  cither 
Mrrr  or  rdigiosus*  Land  which  was  sacer  was 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi land  which  was 
rcligiosus  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes.  Land  was 
made  sacer  bv  a  lex  or  senaius  consulium  ;  and,  as 
the  context  snows,  such  land  was  land  which  be- 
longed to  Uie  state  {papiUus  Romanus).  An  in- 
dindual  could  make  a  portion  of  hie  own  land 
leligtosus  by  the  interment  in  it  of  one  of  his 
family:  but  it  was  the  bettor  opinion  that  land  in 
the  provinces  could  not  thus  be  made  religiosus; 
and  the  reason  given  is  this,  that  the  ownership  or 
property  in  provincial  lands  is  either  in  the  state 
[pop.  Rom.^  or  in  the  Caesar,  and  that  individnals 
had  only  the  possession  and  cnjrvment  of  it  (/"'s- 
vasf/»  d  nsus  fruclus).  Provincial  lands  were  cither  j 
ttip  n  iiaria  or  trihutaria  :  the  stijiendiaria  were  in  i 
those  provinces  which  were  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Roman  state ;  the  tribntaria  were  in  those  prov- 
inccs  which  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Caesar.  Lan  l  which  was  humani  juris  was  divi- 
ded into  p(it>1ic  and  private  :  the  former  belonged  tO 
the  state,  the  latter  to  individuals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  legal  form  ob- 
served in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  ceased 
to  be  publicus ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publiciis.  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Niebunr* 
has  stated  that  "  all  Roman  land  was  either  the 
property  of  the  state  (common  land,  domain)  or 
priTate  ptopeiftr  aii<  mMcus  out  prntthUi'*  and 
he  adds  that  **  the  landed  tiroperty  of  tfw  ataie 
either  consecrated  tc  the  co-ls  (w/rrV  or  aUoited  tO 
men  to  rea)i  iis  fruits  (^profanus,  kumani  juris).** 
Viebnhr  then  refers  to  the  view  of  Gaius,  wno 
makes  '  he  latter  the  primary  division ;  but  he  relies 

1  (Ni«b.,  Rob.  Iliat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  IW,  timaal.)  -3.  (ii.,  S,  mo^ 
(CompiM  FtaktiM^d*  V«  AftwitiSiii.)— «.  CA|>p»aJg, 


j  on  the  authority  of  Frontinus,  supported  jy  Livy,* 
as  evidence  of  ilie  correctness  of  bus  cwn  divisica 
It  is  obvious,  however,  on  comparing  two  pafwa- 
ges  in  Frontinus  (De  He  Aprana,  xi.,  xiil.),  thai 
Niebuhr  has  mistaken  the  meaning  ol  the  writer, 
who  clearly  iutends  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  sacreo 
land  was  not  public  land.  Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  ^ 
be,  his  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  uaios  on  a 
matter  which  raecially  belongs  to  the  provinte  tl 
the  jurist,  and  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  passage  of  Livy,  also,  eertainlv  <ioi>^  not  i  roTC 
Niebuhr's  assertion."  The  tbnn  of  dediiion  in  tavy* 
may  be  easily  explained. 

Though  the  oiim  of  that  kind  of  propoiy  cailed 
public  luid  most  be  referred  to  the  mliest  ages  of 

the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Gaius  that  tmder 
the  emperors  there  was  siill  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was  not  in 
the  individuals  who  pouoKd  and  enjoyed  it,  bat  in 
the  populus  Romanns  or  tlie  Gasar.  This  jMesn* 
sion  and  enjoyment  are  distinguished  by  him  frotr. 
ownership  (tUrmtnium).  The  xcrm  jhiss^ssw  frequently 
occurs  in  those  jurists  from  wlmm  the  Digest  was 
comp  '  c'i ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  tliey  arc  known 
to  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  land,  and  the  ager 
Dublicus  IS  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever  noticed  by  them. 
Now  this  term  Posscssio,  as  used  in  the  'Digest, 
means  the  occupation  of  pnruJe  land  by  oi.e  who 
has  no  kind  of  right  to  it;  and  this  possessio  was 
protected  by  the  prater's  interdict,  even  when  it 
waa  without  ApN«Ato  or  jtufacaiuat  but  the  tem 
Possessio  in  jAe  Roman  Ustortans— Livy,  for  in- 
stance— signifies  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of 
public  land ;  and  the  tnie  notion  of  this,  the  original 
posse.ssio,  contains  the  whole  solution  of  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  agrarian  laws.  For  this  solution  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Savigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  possessio,  that  which  has  pri- 
vate hind  for  itj  object,  is  demonstrated  by  Sarigny 
(the  term  here  used  can  hardlv  be  said"  to  too 
strong)  to  have  ari.sen  from  the  first  kind  of  po»> 
sessio:  and  thus  it  might  readily  be  supposed  tLat 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  posscssio,  as  applied  to  th»! 
occupation  of  private  land,  would  throw  sonic  light 
on  the  nature  of  that  original  posscssio  out  of  which 
it  grew.  In  the  imperial  period,  public  land  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Italian  rcninsula.  but 
the  subject  of  poiWiMion  in  private  lands  haa  m> 
come  a  weD-tindefStood  branch  of  Reman  >aw. 
The  remarks  in  the  three  following  paragraphs  are 
from  Savigny's  valuable  work,  [)as  Reckt  des  Be- 
siLces* 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state,  a^cr  pvUiais  and  ager  privahist  in  the  latter 

alone  private  property  existed.  But,  conformably 
i  to  the  old  constitution,  the  greater  pan  of  the  agci 
I  publicus  M  as  piven  o\*er  to  individnal  citizens  to 
occupy  and  enjoy;  yet  the  state  bad  the  right  of  re> 
stmiing  the  possession  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  ol 
the  occupier,  or  possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  though  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  fonn  aeluallv  exist- 
ed.  Rut  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict  which  pro. 
lected  the  possession  of  an  individual  in  private 
land  was  the  form  which  protected  the  possessor 
of  the  public  land,  two  prot>lems  arc  solved  at  the 
same  time  :  an  historical  origin  is  discovered  for 
posse'^sion  in  private  land,  and  a  legal  fimnforths 
protection  of  possession  in  public  land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearly  connects  into 
one  consistent  whole  facts  otherwise  incnpal'le  cf 
snch  connexion,  must  l»e  considered  rather  as 
evolving  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known  facts 
in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  involving  ani 
independent  assmnption.  But  there  is  historlev 
evidence  in  snpport  of  the  hypothesis.  

1.  (vth.,  U.h-9  Ci>-  !&>— 3.  (»tkk  Wit ,  p.  I7«.) 
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9.  Tte  words  possfssio,  possessor,  and  posndere  are 
ibe  technical  lemis  usci  by  writers  of  very  different 
ages,  to  express  the  occupation  and  the  enjoyment 
M  tbie  public  lands ;  that  is,  the  notion  of  a  right  to 
occapy  and  enjoy  public  land  was  in  the  earl  v  ages 
ot  the  Republic  distinguished  fnim  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  it.  Nothing  was  so  natural  as  to  apply 
this  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  possession  of 
(vteate  land  «a  distinct  from  the  owneiship ;  and, 
Mcordingly,  the  same  tedndcal  terms  were  applied 
•o  the  pjssf  ssion  of  private  land.  Various  appiica- 
tiuos  oi  the  word  [Ktssessio,  with  reference  to  pri- 
vate Ulldf  appear  in  the  Roman  law,  in  the  bonorum 
posicsifio  M  the  pnetorian  beres  and  others.  Bat 
aU  the  uses  of  the  word  possessio,  as  applied  to  ager 
|Mivat<:'>,  however  they  may  difler  in  other  respects, 
agreed  in  this :  tl>ey  denuied  an  actual  exclusive 
fight  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  withotU  the  Itlict 
Roman  (Uuiritarian)  ownership. 

3.  The  word  possessio,  which  ori^nally  signified 
the  ri^hi  of  the  jjossessor,  was  in  time  used  to  sig- 
nify liie  ubject  of  the  nght.  Thus  aecr  signified 
a  piece  of  land,  viewed  a.s  an  object  oi  Quiritarian 
ownership;  poss-.ssio,  a  piece  of  land,  in  which  a  man 
iMid  oaijr  a  Donitarian  or  heneficial  interest,  as,  for 
taistance,  Italic  land  not  transferred  by  mancipatio, 
or  land  which  from  its  nature  could  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  Uuiritarian  ownership,  as  provincial  lands 
and  the  old  ager  publicus.  rossessio  accordingly 
implies  usus ;  ager  implies  fnffridat  or  ownership. 
Tiiis  exnlanatioa  of  the  teims  ager  and  possessio  is 
from  a  jurist  of  the  imperial  times,  quoted  by  Sa- 
ripiy  but  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquir>'  is  not  on  that  account  the  less.  The  ager 
publicum,  and  all  the  old  notions  attached  to  it,  as 
already  observed,  hardly  occur  in  the  extant  Roman 
inrists;  bnt  the  name  possessio,  as  applied  to  pri- 
/nte  land,  and  the  legal  notions  attacned  to  it,  are 
ol  frequent  occurrence.  The  form  of  the  interdict 
— uU  yomiktis — as  it  appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this: 
Uti  eas  <«rf«s... possidetis.. .vim  fieri  veto.  But  the 
ori^nal  form  of  the  interdict  was:  Uti  nunc  possi- 
detis enm  fundttm.  dec.  (Festus  in  Possessio);  the 
word  Aindus,  for  which  ndes  was  afterward  substi- 
tuted, appears  to  indicate  an  original  connexion 
between  tne  interdict  and  tlie  a^r  publicus. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  ongin  of  the  Roman 
pablic  land,  except  tliat  it  waa  acQtilrad  by  eon- 
quest,  and  when  so  aeqoired  it  belonged  to  the 
state,  that  is,  to  the  populos,  as  the  name  publicus 
(popiilirus)  imports.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
earlv  r»'nu  is  of  the  Roman  state,  the  (onquered 
lands  being  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  be 
*a|oyed  by  tlie  members  cf  that  oody,  in  any  way 
that  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally 
occupied.  The  following  passage  from  Appiati* 
appean  to  give  a  probable  account  of  the  matter, 
and  one  triuch  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  tacts 
as  are  otherwise  known :  "  The  Romans,"  he  sap, 
when  they  conquered  any  part  of  Italy,  seized  a 
portion  of  tne  lands,  and  either  built  cities  in  them, 
or  sent  Roman  colonists  to  settle  in  the  cities  which 
already  existed.  Such  cities  were  considered  as 
laoB  places.  As  to  the  land  thns  aeqoired  from 
to  time,  they  either  divided  the  etdovated  part 
the  colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  fann. 
As  to  the  land  wtiii:h  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation 
m  consequence  of  war,  an  \  wlneli,  iruii  rd,  was  the 

!aiKjer  part,  luiring  no  lime  to  allot  it,  they  gave 
pmie  notiee  that  any  one  who  chose  might  in  the 

mean  time  cnltivnte  this  land,  on  pavinent  of  part 
of  the  vearlv  produce,  namelv,  a  tenth  of  the  prod- 
ace  of  aral'le  land,  and  a  fifth  of  the  produee  of 
oliveyards  and  vineyards.  A  rate  was  also  fixed 
to  be  paid  by  those  who  pastured  cattle  on  this  un- 
iiTidel  land,  both  for  the  laiger  and  smaller  ani- 
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mals.  The  rich  occupied  the  great  i  part  of  thil 
undivided  land,  and  at  length,  feeing  confident 
that  they  should  never  be  deprived  of  it,  and  getting 
hold  of  such  portions  as  bordeml  or  their  shares, 
and  also  of  the  smaller  portions  in  the  nosi>essioo 
of  the  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  force, 
they  beciune  the  cultivators  of  extensive  districts 
instead  of  mere  farms.  And,  in  order  that  their 
cultivators  and  shepherds  might  be  Htce  firam  milt 
tary  sen'ice,  thev  employed  slaves  instead  of  ftee> 
men  ;  and  they  derived  great  profit  from  tlieir  rapid 
increase,  which  was  favoured  by  ilie  immunity  ol 
the  slaves  from  military  service.  In  this  way  the 
great  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
all  through  the  country.  But  thb  sysmn  redneed 
the  numbers  of  the  Italians,  who  were  grotind  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  military  service  ;  and  when- 
ever they  Jiad  a  respite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  the  land  being  occupied  by  the  rich, 
who  also  ero])loyed  slaves  instead  of  fteemen." 
This  passage,  though  it  appears  to  contain  much 
historical  trutn,  leaves  the  difficulty  as  to  the  origi- 
nal mode  of  occupation  unsettled  ;  for  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  there  were  not  some  rules 
presciimd  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  imdivided 
land  nmre  precise  than  sucn  apermission  or  invita- 
tion for  a  general  scramble.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
hapjTcncd  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  latef 
times  of  the  Republic,  that  public  land  was  occupied, 
or  squaUed  <m  (to  use  a  North  Amarican  phnuM))^hf 
soldiers  or  other  adventnrerf. 

But,  wimtever  waa  the  mode  in  whteh  these 
lands  were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in 
possession,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  protecteil  by  the 
pnetor's  interdict.  The  patron  who  j>ermilted  his 
client  to  occupy  an^  part  of  his  po.ssessions  as  ten- 
ant  at  will  f  pneeom),  could  eject  him  at  pleasure 
by  the  inUrdulum  deprecario;  for  the  client  did  i  of 
obtain  a  possession  by  such  permission  of  liis  pa- 
tron. The  patron  would,  of  coiin^e,  have  the  same 
remedy  against  a  trespasser.  But  any  indi\'idual, 
however  humble,  who  had  a  possession,  was  also 
protected  in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  richj 
and  it  was  *'  one  of  the  grievances  bitterly  com- 
plained of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  pa»  s  of 
their  age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  hgainst 
the  enemy,  his  powerful  nei^bour,  who  coveted 
his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wiih  aiid  children."— 
(Nieb.)  The  state  oonld  not  only  grant  the  occu- 
pation or  possession  of  its  public  land,  but  cotdd 
sell  it,  ana  thus  convert  public  into  private  land. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  ( )rosius'  shows  that  pub- 
lic landSj  which  had  been  given  to  certain  religious 
corporations  to  piuaas,  were  sold  in  older  to  raise 
money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  .state.  The  S'-Uing 
of  that  land  which  was  posussfd,  and  llie  circum- 
stance of  the  ix)Sscssion  liaving  been  a  irratU  or 
public  act,  are  ooth  contained  in  this  passage. 

The  puMie  lands  which  were  occupied  by  pot> 
sessors  were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  possession,  oeojffl/mi?  and, with  respect  to  the 
state,  con^fssi.  Public  land  which  became  private 
by  sale  was  called  qtictstorius ;  that  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  assigned  {assignatus^  was  marked  out 
and  divided  {limilatt»'^  MBuog  all  the  plebeians  io 
equal  lots,  and  given  tt» them  m  absohite  ownership^ 
or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
as  a  colony.  Whether  tne  land  so  granted  to  t)»« 
colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  colcmy.  The  name  ager  publiciu 
was  given  to  public  lands  whieh  were,  acquired 
even  after  the  plebs  had  become  one  of  the  estates  ki 
the  Roman  Constitution,  though  the  name  publicus, 
in  its  original  sense,  could  no  longer  be  strictly  a|> 
plicable  to  such  public  lands.  It  should  be  ob«$er^ 
ed,  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  nlebs,  the 
pisaession  of  pnhlie  land  was  the  paealiar  piivi 
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71  Ol  At  panidajut,  as  before  the  establishment , 
tie  plobs  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  way  in  ' 
wrhi  i)  public  latuli  were  enjoyed  by  the  populus . 
the  a  >sigDment,  tha  is,  the  grant  by  the  state  ot  the 
own<  rship  of  public  land  in  fixed  shans,  was  the 
priv:Iege  of  the  plebs.  In  the  euly  ages,  when  the 
popi  lus  was  the  state,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  assi!:;:iiinent  of  public  lands  among  them, 
(ho  igh  It  may  be  assumed  that  public  lands  would 
occcisionailv  be  sold;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of 
pob.ic  land  was  that  of  possessio,  sobject,  aa  al* 
tiady  observod,  tu  an  annual  payment  to  the  stale, 
it  may  be  coujeoiared  that  this  ancient  possessio, 
which  we  cannot  consider  as  having  its  origin  in 
anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  sute,  was  a 
food  title  to  the  aae  of  the  land  so  long  as  the  an- 
nual payments  were  made.  At  any  rate,  the  plebs 
had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  possesj^ions.  Rui 
with  the  mtroducrion  of  ihe  plebs  as  a  separate  es- 
tate, andittke  con.stant  acauisition  of  new  lands  by 
conquest,  it  would  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as  good 
a  tiue  to  a  dian  of  Ae  newly-conquered  lands,  as 
dia  patricians  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  those 
lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest  before 
the  plebs  had  become  an  estate.  The  determina- 
lion  of  what  part  of  newly-conquered  lands  (arable 
and  vineyards)  should  remain  public,  and  what  part 
should  be  assigned  to  the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr 
says,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  was  done  alter 
the  completion  of  every  conquest,"  ought  to  have 
been  an  effectual  way  of  settling  all  aisputes  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebs  as  to  the  possessions 
of  the  former;  for  sncli  an  ^ipnmtiatlon,  if  it  were 
actually  made,  coold  have  no  o^er  meaning  than 
that  the  patricians  were  to  have  as  good  title  to  pos- 
sess their  share  as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of 
their  a.ssigned  portions.  The  plebs,  at  least,  could 
never  fairly  claim  an  assignment  of  public  land, 
•l^rapriated  to  remain  soeh,  at  the  time  when  they 
teceiired  the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which 
(hey  were  entitled.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  tu  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Nicbunr  awmwaa.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricians  MMOsai  large  traets  of 
public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to  time 
claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of  them. 
In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  many  difficult  ques- 
tions might  arise ;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  con* 
eeire  that  the  claims  of  the  pleba  might  in  aome 
cases  be  as  unjust  and  fll-ilMmded  as  the  oondnet 
of  the  patrieians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  It  is  also  easy  to  con- 
ceiTe  mat,  in  ue  cours<;  of  time,  owing  to  sales  of 
posBesrioinit,  family  settlements,  and  other  causes, 
wmndaries  had  often  become  so  confused  that  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian 
taw  was  impossible;  and  lliis  is  a  difficulty  which 
Appian'  particularly  mentions. 

Pasture-lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the  subject  of 
assignment,  and  were  probably  posseeead  by  ua  par 
llicians  ana  the  plebs  mdiffercntly. 

The  property  of  the  Roman  people  consisted  of 
many  things  besides  land.  The  conquest  of  a  ter- 
citoiy.  unless  special  terms  were  granted  to  the  con- 
Msna,  seams  to  haw  imfiied  the  acquisition  bv  the 
AonianstataoftheooBqioendiariilaiyaadalltnat  it 
contained.  Thtts  no',  only  woidd  ImSH  be  acquired, 
which  was  available  for  com,  \'ineyanls,  and  pas- 
ture, but  mines,  roads,  rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  tolls  and  duties.  If  a  Roman  colony 
was  sent  out  to  oeoqiy  a  conqneied  tenitoiy  or 
town,  a  part  of  the  coolonered  lands  was  assigned 
to  the  colonists  in  complete  ownership.  (Vid.  Co- 
coMiA.)  The  remainder,  it  appears,  was  left  or  re- 
stored to  the  inhabitants.  Not  that  we  are  to  un- 
Seiatand  that  they  had  the  property  in  the  land  as 
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they  had  before;  but  it  appears  that  they  were  )ub 
ject  to  a  tax,  tlie  nroduce  of  which  belonged  tc  iht 
Roman  people.  Niebuhr  seem.s  to  suppo.sc  that  the 
Roman  state  might  at  any  time  resume  such  re* 
stored  lands ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  right  of  rcsumptioa 
was  introlred  in  ttie  tenure  by  which  these  lands 
were  held;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resmnptioo 
of  such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  "ili^ 
ordinary  cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  .ands 
which  were  the  public  lanoaof  the  conquered  '»jm, 
PoTate  peiaoBB^  who  were  peimilted  lo  letain  dieir 
lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax,  were  not  the 
possessors  to  whom  the  agrarinn  laws  applied.  In 
many  cases,  large  tracts  of  land  were  absolutely 
seizM,  their  owners  having  peri.<ihed  in  battle  or 
been  driren  away,  and  extensive  districts,  either  not 
cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  be* 
came  the  property  of  the  state.  Such  lands  as  were 
unoccupied!  could  become  the  subject  of  possessio; 
and  the  possessor  would  in  all  cases,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be  liable  to  a 
pajment  to  the  state,  as  above  mentumad  In  the  ex- 
tract from  Appian.  Thb  possessio  was  a  real  in- 
terest, for  it  was  the  subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  nse 
{usus)  of  the  land  ;  but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  prop- 
erty. The  possessio  strictly  could  not  pass  by  the 
testampjit  ot  the  poasessor.  at  least  not  by  the  maA> 
cipatio.*  It  is  not  easy,  tnerefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was  pro* 
tecled, unless  there  was  a  legal  fonn,  such  a.s  Savig- 
nv  has  assmned  to  exist  for  the  general  protection 
of  possesriones  in  the  public  lands. 

The  possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the 
ownersnip  by  virtue  of  his  possession ;  it  was  noi 
subject  to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  slate  could  only  l>e  at  quired 
by  the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  jinrchaje  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  time,  aci  ordiog 
to  strict  right,  sdl  that  land  which  was  only  poSi 
sessed,  or  assign  it  to  another  than  ths  possessor 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  Ac 
stale,  a  precarium;  and  we  niav  suppose  that  the 
lands  so  held  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent 
improvements,  b  course  of  time,  and  particulaify 
when  the  possessors  had  been  tmdisturbed  formaiur 
years,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point'ol  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship; and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  Jaw  wmdd  appear  the  greater,  aAar 
the  state  had  tony  acqules&edf  in  their  use  and  occD' 
palfoD  of  die  pabtie  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  some  of 
those  enactments  which  are  most  frequently  cited 
as  agrarian  laws,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possessors  of  public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  ot 
fifth,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  state.  Indeed,  it 
is  clear,  from  several  passages,"  that,  under  the  Re- 
public  at  least,  the  receipt  of  anvthing  by  the  state 
from  the  occupier  of  land  was  a  legnl  proof  that  the 
land  was  publici  and  conversely,  public  land  al- 
ways owed  ibS»  aanval  payment.  These  annua* 
payments  were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  pos- 
sessors, and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  nmd 
for  the  expenses  of  war. 

The  object  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  is 
supposed  oy  Niebuhr  to  have  been  "that  the  po» 
tion  of  the  ptmulus  in  the  public  landa  afaould  be  sat 
apart;  duit  tne  rest  AcimA  be  divided  among  die 
plebeians;  that  the  lithe  should  again  be  levied, and 
applied  to  paying  the  army."  The  agrarian  law  ol 
Licinius  Stolo  limited  each  indi\'iduars  possession 
of  public  land  to  500  iugera,  and  impoeed  soma 
cmer  restrietfons;  btot  uie  possessor  had  do  battel 
title  to  the  500  jugera  whicn  the  law  left  him  than 
he  formerly  had  to  what  the  law  took  from  him. 
The  suiplus  land,  arrording  to  the  provi.sions  of 
Uie  law,  was  to  be  divided  among  the  plebdaaa 
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The  ^ciuian  law  nol  efieciiiDg  its  object,  T.  S. 
Grac  :hus  revived  the  measure  lur  limiting  the  pob- 
i«ssiun  uf  public  land  to  bOO  Jugt-ra.  'I'he  argn- 
owats  of  tiM  possessore  against  this  ineanue,  a» 
di^  am  itMM  by  Appian,'  aie  rach  as  might  i«a> 
KHlkbly  be  urged;  bui  iie  adds  that  Gracchus  pro- 
pcncd  lo  give  to  each  possessor,  by  way  of  compen- 
MUioD  for  improvemeijts  made  on  the  public  land, 
ibe  lull  ownership  of  500 jugera,  and  half  that  quan- 
tity to  each  ofhis  sons,  if  he  had  any.  If  it  is  tine, 
i>  Af  pian  states,  that  the  law  of  Gracclius  forbade 
iht  net)  iroin  purchasing  any  of  the  lands  which 
ought  \»c  allotted  to  the  plebeians  by  his  agrarian 
law,  this  part  of  the  measure  was  as  imjust  as  it 
was  impolitic.  The  lands  which  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  acquired  in  the  Italian  peninstila  by  con- 
qiMH  wen  greativ  reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws 
of  Qaechus  and  by  sale.  Confiscations  In  the  civil 
mwxM,  and  conquests  abroad,  were  indeed  coniinu- 
ally  iaenasing  the  public  lands:  hot  these  lands 
WBie  alloned  to  the  aohiieni  and  the  ownerous  col- 
Miists  to  whom  the  state  waa  eonthmally  giving 
lands  (see  the  list  in  Frontinus,  De  CiAnniis  luilia:). 
The  system  of  colonization  which  prevailed  during 
the  Republic  was  continued  under  the  emperors, 
■nd  consideiable  tracts  of  Italian  land  were  diqw- 
4ed  of  in  this  maimer  by  Augustas  and  Ms  snc- 
ee<sors.  Vespasian  assigned  lands  in  Samnium  to 
his  soldiers,  and  grants  of  Italian  lands  are  men- 
tioned by  subsequent  emf>erors,  though  we  mav  in- 
ter tliat,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  oi  our 
wKOLf  there  was  little  pidrfic  land  left  in  the  peninsu- 
la. Vespasian  sold  part  of  the  public  lands  called 
tubtedva,  a  term  which  expres!»ea  such  parts  as  haii 
uol  Well  assi'^cd,  when  trie  other  parts  of  the  same 
district  had  been  measured  and  distributed.  Domi- 
tian,  according  to  Aegenus,  gave  the  nmalnder  of 
mneh  landx  ail  througn  Italy  to  the  possessors.  The 
Foaquests  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  furnished  the 
emperors  with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans 
hr  gran'js  of  land ;  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of 
Mone  were  planted  on  a  foreign  soil.  But,  aecord- 
iBf  10  Gaios,  property  in  the  land  vas  ool  aoqoired 
hy  mcYk  grant ;  the  owneishlp  was  stfll  in  the  state, 
aixi  the  {Provincial  landholder  had  only  the  posses- 
sia  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman  people 
or  the  Cesar,  his  interest  in  the  land  was  one  tnat 
■siaht  be  resomed  at  any  time,  according  to  the 
etiKt  rales  of  law,  Htuan^  It  is  easilr  conceited 
that  snrh  ffiirirrn  possessions  would  daily  acquire 
strength,  and  coukl  not  safely  be  dealt  with  as  pos- 
sessions had  been  in  Italy  l>v  the  various  agrarian 
laws  which  had  convulsed  liie  Roman  state.  This 
asasMiaii  of  the  right  of  the  pofmhis  Romanus  and 
of  Ae  emperors  might  be  no  wrong  "  inflicted  on 
prorineia]  land-owners  by  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dci]f  '  as  Niebuhr  affirms.  This  same  write? 
also  observes,  that  Frontinus  speaks  of  the  "  arra 
fmUk*  in  the  provinces,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
mgri  fngMH  ae^i"  bnt  this  he  does  noL  This 
eontradistlnetioa  is  made  by  his  eommeotator  Agt- 
gcnus,  who,  as  he  him*;elf  says,  only  conjectures  the 
meaning  of  Frontinus ;  and,  as  we  think,  he  has  nol 
discovered  it.*  The  ta.t  paid  by  the  hoUlers  of  a^^er 
^raas  in  the  provinces  was  the  only  thing  which 
oistiBnf shed  Ae  beneHelal  fntetest  In  soeh  land  ftom 
Italic  land,  arid  might  be,  in  legal  effect,  a  recof^i- 
tioti  of  i.;^  ownership  according  to  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny  s  earlier  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands ;  he  considered 
Mch  tax  doe  to  tne  Roman  people,  as  the  sovereign 
9r  oltimate  owner  of  the  lands.  His  later  opinion, 
•3  expressed  in  the  Zeitschrifl  far  OachuhUicke 
ReJUsitiisensckafi*  is,  that  under  tfie  Csesars  a  imi- 
form  syitem  of  direct  taxation  was  established  in 
die  provinces,  to  which  all  provincial  land  was 
Subject;  bat  land  in  Italy  was  freo  from  this  tax, 

I.  (BUL  CiT..i.,10.>-a.  (PrBBluMia,da  B«  Acnii*.}-!.  (voL 


ana  a  provincial  town  could  otdy  acquire  the  like 
Ireedom  by  receiving  the  privnlege  expressed  by  th« 
term  Jus  Italicum.  The  complete  solution  ol  the 
ottesQon  here  under  discossiou  could  only  be  ef* 
feeted  by  ascertaining  the  origin  and  real  nature  of 
this  provincial  land-tax;  and  as  it  maybe  dilhcult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  such  facts,  we  mu&l 
endeavour  to  give  a  probable  solution.  Now  it  in 
consistent  with  Roman  notions  that  all  conqobied 
land  should  he  considered  as  the  property  of  tht 
Roman  state;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  land, 
though  assigned  to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  cir- 
ciini--tance  alone  become  invested  with  all  the 
characters  of  Roman  land  which  was  private  prop- 
criy.  It  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus  Italicam, 
anil,  consequently,  could  not  be  the  object  of  Cluiri- 
tarian  ownership,  with  >is  incidents  of  mancipatio, 
&c.  All  land  in  the  provinces,  including  even  thai 
of  the  liberse  civitates,  and  the  ager  publictis  prop- 
erly so  called,  could  only  become  an  object  of 
Cluiritarian  ownership  by  nanng  conferred  upon  it 
the  privilege  of  Italic  land,  by  which  it  was  also 
ndeaj^d  from  the  payment  of  the  lax.  It  is  clear 
that  there  might  be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  pri* 
vate  property,  in  provincial  land ;  but  this  land  had 
not  the  piivil^es  of  Italic  land,  imless  snch  priv- 
ilege was  expressly  given  to  it,  and.  aeeoidingl/,  it 
paid  a  tax.  As  the  notions  of  landed  propeny  in 
all  countries  seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership 
residing  in  some  person,  and  as  the  provincial  lanct 
oM-ner,  whose  lands  had  not  the  orivilege  of  the  jus 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  <»  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownership,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownei-ship  of  provincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  libera  civitates)  coull 
reside  anpvhere  else  than  in  the  p(  pulus  Romanttt^ 
and.  afler  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  the  jwpulus  Romanus  or  the  Csesar.  This  ques- 
tion is,  however,  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  well 
deser\-es  farther  examination.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  Gains  means  to  say  that  thc^  cotilo 
be  no  auiritaiiaa  owoenhip  of  private  land  hi  the 
provinces ;  at  least  this  woidd  not  be  the  case  in 
those  districts  to  which  the  j"us  Italicum  was  ex- 
tended. The  case  of  the  Recentonc  lands,  which 
is  quoted  by  Niebuhr,'  may  be  explained.  The 
laiui  here  qioken  of  was  land  in  Sicily.  One  ob- 
ject of  the  measttre  of  RnUus  was  to  exact  certain 
extraonlinar)'  payments  {vtdigal)  from  the  public 
lands,  that  is,  rroui  the  possessors  of  them  ;  but  he 
excepted  the  Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation 
of  his  measure.  If  this  is  private  land.  Cicero 
aignes,  the  exception  is  nnneoessaiy.  Tne  argu- 
ment, of  course,  assumes  that  there  was  or  might 
be  private  land  in  Sicily;  that  is,  there  was  or 
might  be  land  which  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
part  of  the  measore  of  Rnlhis.  Now  the  opposition 
of  ]MUIc  and  private  land  in  this  passajge  certainly 
nwiei^  what  can  easUy  be  provea  wilhirat  it.  thai 
mdirlainah  In  the  proruioes  owned  land  as  inolTld- 
uals  did  in  Italy  ;  and  such  land  might  with  pn>- 
priety  be  called  primtus,  as  contrasted  with  that 
called  piMcus  in  the  provinces :  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  eajnr  to  have  fboiid  another  name  tar  it  But 
we  know  mat  ager  priratos  in  the  provinces,  mleM 
it  had  received  the  jus  Italicum,  was  not  the  sasM 
thine  as  a^r  privatus  in  Italy,  though  both  were 
private  projx?rty.  Such  a  passage,  then,  leads  to 
no  necessaty  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  owner- 
ship or  dominion  of  this  mivate  land  waa  not  In  die 
Roman  people  It  may  tie  as  well  here  to  remara 
farther,  that  any  concltisions  as  to  Roman  law,  de- 
rived  solely  from  the  orations  of  Cicero,  are  to  be 
received  with  caution  ;  fiist,  because  on  several 
occasions  (in  the  Fro  C(BobiaA>r  instance)  he  SMM 
that  to  be  law  which  waa  ool,  Ihr  the  pWfMaa  ef 
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Aaiiitaimng  his  argument ;  and,  secondly,  because 
It  was  a  subject  on  which  bis  JmowledgB  was  piob- 
aUv  vM  verjr  exact. 
It  oiiIt  remains  briefl7  to  notice  the  condition  of 

the  public  land  with  respect  to  the  frucius,  or  vecd- 
gal,  whicL  be'ongcd  Ui  itie  stale.    This,  as  already  : 
obsen'cd,  was  gem  rally  a  leiiih,  and  hence  the  ager  | 
pitblicus  was  sometimes  called  decumanus ;  it  was  ' 
also  sometimes  called  ager  vectigalts.  The  tithes 
were  generally  fanned  by  the  publicani,  who  paid  ! 
their  rent  mostly  ui  muiiey,  but  sometimes  in  grain. ! 
The  letting  wa.s  managed  by  I  he  »  etisurs,  and  «he 
lease  was  for  hve  years.    The  lorm,  however,  of 
leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale,  niancipatio.  In 
eottise  of  time,  the  word  locaiia  was  applied  to  these 
leases.   The  phrase  used  by  the  Kuinan  writers 
vrsiS  on^inaWy  fnutus  loc/iiio,  which  was  the  proper 
expression ;  but  we  find  the  phra^^e  agrum  Jruenaum 
locate  also  used  Uk  the  same  sense,  an  expnation 
which  mi^t  appear  somewhat  ambignons ;  and 
even  agnm  beore,  which  might  mean  the  leasing 
of  tfie  public  lands,  and  not  of  the  tenths  due  from 
the  possessors  of  them.    It  is,  however,  made  clear 
by  Niebuhr,  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the 
phrase  agnm  lacart  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the 
tenths ;  wbeiher  this  was  a]wa3rs  the  meaning  of 
Ibepbrase,  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm. 
Though  the  Itnn  ager  veciigali.s  originally  ex- 

[jre.<!scd  the  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
eased,  it  aAerward  came  to  signify  lands  which 
weie  leased  by  the  state  or  by  different  corpora- 
tions. This  latter  description  would  comprehend 
even  the  ager  publicus  ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
pronerlv  was  gradually  rL-du'  cd  lo  a  small  amount; 
rtnd  we  lind  the  term  ager  vcctigalis,  in  the  later 
period^  appUed  to  the  lands  of  towns  which  were  so 
leased  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
tithe  firom  him,  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  vectigal.  This  is  the  ager  vcctigalis  of 
the  Digest,'  on  the  model  of  which  wiu>  formed  the 
doqihyteusis,  or  ager  emphyteuticarius.  (  Vid.  Em- 
raTTEuaia.)  The  lights  of  the  lessee  of  the  ager 
Tectigalis  were  dMfeieut  fW»m  those  of  a  possrsi^or 
of  the  old  ager  publinis,  thoUflh  the  ager  vcctigalis 
wa->J  derived  Iroin,  and  was  only  a  new  form  of,  the 
ager  publicus.  Though  he  had  only  a  juj  in  re,  and 
though  he  is  distioguisbed  from  the  owner  {ihmmis\ 
yet  he  was  conrioered  as  baring  the  possession  of 
the  land.  He  had,  also,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  from  his  land,  provided 
he  had  always  paid  his  vectigal.* 

AGHAU'LIA  {uypavXia)  was  a  festival  celebra- 
ted by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  We  possess  no  particulars 
respecting  the  time  or  mode  of  its  celebration ;  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  solemn  oath, 
which  all  Athenians,  when  they  arrived  at  man- 
hood {tfi^i),  where  obliged  to  take  in  the  tem|4e 
of  Agraulos,  that  they  would  fight  for  their  eonO'* 
try,  and  always  observe  its  laws 

Agraulos  was  also  Ihnmuiril  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered.* 

AO'RETAI  (aTp^rot),  the  name  of  nine  maidens, 
who  were  chosen  every  year,  in  the  Island  of  Cos, 
as  priestesses  nf  Athena  (Minen'a) 

AGIUA'NIA  (dypidvta)  was,  accordmg  to  He- 
svchius,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Argos,  in  memory 
nf  a  deceased  penon,  moA.  waS|  probably,  the  same 
as  the  festival  called  Aosania.  The  Agriania  was 
also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  with  solemn  sports. 
AGRIMENSO'RES,  or  "  land-surveyors,"  a  col- 


I.  (ri.,  tit.  3.>— (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.— Saviimy,  Jm  R«-ht 
Je»  B«*ltzri,  5th  r^\. — Cicero,  c.  Rull.  ;  anil  the  othei  aiithnn- 
tiet  alreaijy  rcferrfi!  to  in  the  cimrw  >>f  the  artirlr.) — 3.  (Ly- 
CUT?.,  C.  Leocr.,  c.  I?,  p.  IW. — r)<'tiin>t>i,,  ilp  l.egTit  ,  r.  8-4,  p. 
i3«.— Plut.,  Alnb..  <•.  15  — Stul.Tii.,  S.tm  ,  t1.  ,  HI.— S<hfl- 
•iajUB,de  Coiajt.  Athea  .  p.  3.T1.— \Varh«rn IL  Uen.  Alterlh., 
L.  i.,  p.  tSS.)~t.  (Poiph/r.,  Ue  A*>«Ua.  ah  Amiu.,  I.,  8.) 


lege  eiiablishcd  imder  the  Roman  crap^-iors.  Lant 
the  jurisconsults,  th6y  had  regular  schools,  ami 
were  paid  liandsome  salaries  by  the  state.  Theii 
bosiness  was  to  measure  unassignc^  hmds  iS»r  the 
state,  and  ordinar)'  lands  for  the  proprietors,  and  to 
fix  and  maintain  boundaries.    Their  wrilii  gi 
the  sul^jcct  of  their  art  were  very  numerous  ;  and 
we  have  still  scientific  treatises  On  the  law  of 
boundaries,  such  as  those  by  Frontinus  and  Hygi> 
nus.   They  were  sometimes  vested  with  judicial 
power,  and  were  calltnl  spaUUnla  and  ciatuvimi  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.   As  par- 
litioncrs  of  land,  the  agrimensores  were  the  success- 
ors of  the  augurs,  and  the  mode  of  their  limiUMt 
was  derived  from  the  old  augurial  method  of  form- 
ing the  Umplum.   The  word  templum,  like  the  Greek 
rt^cyoc,  simply  means  a  divibion  ;  its  application  to 
signiiy  the  vault  of  the  heavens  was  due  to  the  faci 
that  the  diieetions  were  always  ascertained  accoid> 
ing  to  the  true  card  inal  points.  A  t  the  inauguration 
of  a  king^  or  consul,*  the  augur  looked  towards  the 
east,  and  the  person  to  be  inaugurated  towards  the 
south.   Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  oerson  to  be 
inaugurated  was  considered  the  chief,  and  the  di- 
rection  in  which  he  looked  was  the  main  direction. 
Thas  we  find  that  fn  the  ease  of  tamd-eiirvcying  the 
augur  looked  to  the  south  :*  for  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  north,  and  the  augur  was  con- 
sidered as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  gods  looked  upon  the  earth.*  Hence  the  main 
line  in  land-surveying  was  dnwn  frara  north  to 
south,  and  was  called  cardo,  as  corresponding  tC 
the  axis  of  the  world;  the  line  whicli  cut  it  was 
termed  tlx  unuunis,  l>ecausc  it  made  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  like  the  numeral  X.   These  two  lines  were 
produced  to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  was 
to  be  laiil  out,  and  parallel  to  tnese  were  drawn 
other  lines,  aeconling  to  the  size  oi  the  (juadn»ngle 
required.    The  liniiis  ot'  liiesc  divisiuus  were  iniii- 
catcd  by  balks,  calle<i  ItmiUs,  which  were  left  as 
high  roads,  the  groimd  for  *Jicm  being  deducted 
from  the  land  to  be  divided.   As  evenr  sixth  was 
wider  than  the  others,  the  square  bordering  upon 
this  would  lose  yrn  taido.    The  opposition  of  via 
and  Unus  in  this  rectangtilar  division  of  property 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  scholars. 
It  appears  that,  if  the  line  from  north  to  south  waa 
caUed  Kinet,  that  from  east  to  west  would  be  named 
via,  and  n«  WTM.   Virgil  was,  as  is  well  known, 
very  accurate  in  his  use  of  words,  and  we  may  en- 
tirely depend  on  inferences  drawn  from  his  lan- 
guage.  First,  he  uses  Hma  in  its  stricter  sense  as 
a  teim  of  land-surveying : 

"Ant/"  JuV'tn  nulli  rftbis^rhanl  ari'ii  cnhnn. 
Sec  signare  quidem,  autparitri  limik  camjmm 

Agnin,  in  speaking  of  planting  vines  In  regular 

lows,  lie  says : 

"  Omnh  m  vtif^mi 
Arl>orilms  positis  yrto  via  It  mite  quadrd  ;"* 

J.  r.,  "  let  every  vui  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
limr.'!  which  it  cuts."  He  says  quudnt,  for  the  term 
via  might  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  lipe  which  cot 
another  obliquely,  as  it  is  UMd  in  the  deR.»iptioD 
of  the  eellptie,  in  Virgil : 

"  Via  seUa  per  ambM, 
fUHqimu  fiM  at  signtnm  verttrd  ardoJ^ 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  rui 
and  limrs  are  used  in  opposition  to  one  another 
The  following  authorities  will  show  that  via  means 
the  principal  or  high  road ;  and  limes,  a  narrowei 
cross  nad,  where  loads  are  spoken  of.  In  the  first 
plnce  the  Twelve  Table*  laid  down  thai  the  via 
should  be  eight  feet  wide  when  straight,  but  iwclve 

1.  (Liv.,  I..  18.)— 8.  (Dionyi.,  ii.,  5.)— 3.  (Varro,  ap.  Proa 
tin.,  p.  313.)— 4.  (Feittts,  v.  SiniitTS.)— ft.  lOwiV'*  i.  JIS  k .. 
e.  (Ceorg.,  It.,  S76.)— 7.  (Gmik.,  u 
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krei  a.  che  tnroioff ;  and  it  is  expressly  (iisiiugmshed 
inr  Festus  from  'lie  ita-  of  two  I'eei  wide,  and  the 
•ctej  of  fimr  £set  wide.  Secondly,  ia  Livy'  wc 
haYe  "nfro  ami  (forUm)  airaque  me  sma  via,  d 
txtra  limes"  &c.,  eo  Hvate"  &.c. ;  and  in  the  same 
autiior,*  "  transversa  UmitUrta  in  viam  iMltnam  at 
^grmui  "  and  Tacitus*  says,  "P^  limium  vta 
mamaUiu  JaLutatiam  tamaeUmdi  vkteres."  When 
una  WW  not  divided,  it  was  called  anifinius,  or 
tpdhuiLi  liie  a^ci  publims  bt'longed  to  lhi»  class. 

The  reader  will  Jind  two  very  valuable  articles 
oii  the  Ltmitaiio  and  the  Agrimensorcs  in  the  Appeo* 
dices  to  Niebtthr's  Bman  UisLory,  voL  ii 

•AGRIMO'NIA.  the  heib  J^rmng,  called  also 
Eupatcnum  iKv-aT'j;iuii  ),  from  its  havinf  bcea  dis- 
lovercJ  by  Miihrailates  Eupator.* 

AGUIO'NIA  (a)ptuvta),  a  festival  which  was 
celebrated  at  Orchomenus,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  aaimmed  'kyptuvio^.  It  appears  firom 
Plutarch'  tli  U  this  festival  was  solemnized  only  by 
women  and  prie^u  ol  Dionysus.  It  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time 
actei  as  if  seeking  Dionysus,  and  at  last  called  out 
jO  one  another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Muses, 
and  had  concealed  himself  with  them.  A  Her  this 
txit-y  prepared  a  repast  ;  and  having  enjoyed  it, 
amused  tSiein^elves  with  solving  riddles,  Tnis  fes- 
tival was  remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its 
gnat  aatiouity.  Some  vli^ns,  who  were  descend- 
ed from  tne  Minyans,  and  who  probably  used  to 
assemble  around  tbe  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled, 
and  were  followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword, 
who  was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  lirM 
saughL  This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though 
Miginally  U  mnst  have  fbnned  a  regular  part  of  toe 
festiral,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  »ter  limes. 
One  irjiiance,  however,  octutred  in  the  days  of 
riatar:h.*  But,  as  the  priest  who  had  killed  the 
woman  was  afterward  attacked  by  disease,  and 
several  ertraordinaiy  accidents  occuiml  to  the 
llinyans,  the  priest  and  his  flonily  were  deprived 
of  their  officia  power.  The  festival  is  .said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  daugliters  ol'  Minyas,  who, 
after  having  for  a  longtime  resisted  the  naechanr»- 
Uao  fur/,  were  at  length  seized  by  an  invincible 
detf ra  of  eatfng  human  flesb.  They  therefore  east 
lots  on  their  own  child irn,  and  as  Hippa.su.s,  .son 
of  Leucippe,  became  the  destined  victim,  they 
killed  and  ate  him,  whence  the  women  belnu-jn^  to 
thai  race  were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  still  called 
die  destroyers  {bXetat  or  9i»Xaim,\  aod  the  men 
moamers  (v'-oiorrf).* 

•AGRIOPHYLL'ON  (a^ pio^xiXkov),  a  plant,  the 
«amc  with  the  Veactdanum{UevKij6a»w\f)m**Va^ 
CeaaaL"  or  "Sulphur-wort."* 

AGltOIirOMI  (Aypovo^i)  are  deseribed  hy  Aris- 
totle as  the  countrv  police,  whose  duties  correspond- 
ed in  most  resj>ects  to  those  of  the  astynoini  in  the  | 
city.*  They  appear  to  have  performed  nearly  the 
same  duties'  as  tbe  hylori  {i>7.u(ioi).  Aristotle  doi's 
not  inlbim  v»  in  what  state  thcv  existed;  but,  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  them  Plato,  it  a|ipears 
probable  that  ther  belonged  to  Attica.'* 

•ACr  IIO.ST  IS  ■(  "i>,)offnf),  a  plant.  Schneider  and 
Sprengel  remark,  tuat  nearly  all  the  commentators 
aaree  In  referring  it  to  the  TrUUum  rejuns,  L.,  or 
C  'uch-grass.  Stackhoiise,  however,  is  content  w^ith 
simply  marking  the  uypLxtri^  of  Thcophrastus  as  the 
AgrottiM.  The  brief  description  of  the  (ooufrrif  Iv 
ly  IZap>a4T0y,  given  by  Dioscorides,  would  seem  to 
pofni  to  tlie  PsnMNM  foMriM,  or  "Gtasa  of  Par- 

"l  (itii~ Y4.>— aTrmi..  U.)-3r(iliil..  III,.  85.)— 1.  (l>i.>i- 
t  .  IT.  41.— Plin..  H.  N..  xxy..  fi.)--5.  (Qurrt.  Rom.,  lOT.)— 
f  '.Qont.  Grtc.,  M.)— 7.  (MiiUer,  Die  Minyen,  p.  IM,  •wtq.) 
-%.  (A[>al..<l«  It*rh.,  c  SS.->TheopiinMt..  II.  P.,  ix.,  14.— Dicw- 
om^  as.)— «.  (Palit.,  ^  9.>— 10.  (Plalo,  Lepr.,  ri.,  ».— 
Ttwi  LniMa>  sai  Bchiduate  now,  in  which  KTeiml  paoagfa 
■MjMlaiftia  nsto:— II  (tMoMar^it  M,  a.— TboofituMt., 

■.rrrt.sM*^  1 


ArPOT'£PA£  eT'£lA  {uypoTiotn  ihwu),  a  idStt 
val  celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  in  hcniour  <k 
Artemis,  sumamed  Agrotera  (from  uypa,  chase). 
It  was  solemnized,  according  to  Plutarch,'  on  the 

sixth  ol  the  month  of  Boedrouiiou,  and  consisted  ifl 
a  sacrilice  of5<X)  goats,  which  continued  to  be  oQcr* 
ed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.*  its  origin  is  thus  re- 
lated: When  tbe  Persians  invaded  Attica,  Caliim- 
adnis  the  nolemareh,  or,  aeeording  to  other!«,  Mil- 
tiaiics,  made  a  vow  to  sacrilice  to  Artemis  Agioto- 
ra  as  many  goats  as  there  should  l  e  enemies  &laia 
at  Marathon.  But  when  the  numl  er  ot  enemies 
slain  was  so  great  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
oonld  not  be  round  at  once,  the  Athenians  decreed 
that  50()  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  Thi^  is 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon  ;  luit  other  ancient 
authors  give  differeni  versions.  /Elian,  whose  ac- 
count, however,  seems  least  probable,  states'  tbe  time 
<rf'the  festival  to  have  been  the  sixth  of  1  hargelion, 
and  the  number  of  goats  yearly  sacrificed  300.  Tbe 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  relates  that  the  Athenians, 
before  the  battle,  jiromiscd  to  sacrifice  lo  Attemis 
one  ox  for  every  enemy  slain  i  but  when  the  niUD' 
her  of  oxen  could  not  be  pfocursdt  they  substituted 
an  equal  number  of  goats. 

AGIIUPNIS  (o}'pi'rv<f),  a  nocturnal  festival  cele- 
brated at  Arliela,  in  Sieilv,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.*. 

AGUK'MUS  (a/i/^o()    {V%d.  Ei.KirsiMu.) 

AGURTAI  {uyipnt),  mendicant  priests,  who 
ipcre  accustomed  to  travel  through  the  dirterent 
towns  of  Greece,  soliciting  alms  for  the  go<ls  w  hom 
they  served.  These  ])riests  carried,  either  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  beasts  of  burden,  images  of  their 
respective  deities.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Olienlal  origin,  and  were  chielly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Isis,*  Opis,  and  -Arge,'  and  cs|)ecially 
of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods ;  whence  they  were 
called  ii^TpayvfiTai.  'i'hey  were,  generally  s|>eaking 
persons  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  charactei 
rhey  imdertook  to  inflict  some  grievous  Ixxlily  in* 
jury  on  the  enemy  of  any  individoal  who  psid  tbem 
for  such  services,  and  also  promised,  for  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  obtain  foigiveness  fioin  the  gv  df 
whom  they  .served  for  any  sins  which  either  the  in- 
dividual himself  or  his  ancestors  had  committed.* 
Tbns  lEdipus  calls  TiiestaSy 

Udyov  rmovde /if{iave{|^|Ufvi* 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  at 
what  time  is  imcertain,  together  with  IIm  WOCSUp 
of  the  gods  whom  they  served.'* 

The  name  of  ayvpTot  was  also  applied  to  thOQB 
individuals  who  pretended  to  tell  people's  fortunes 
by  means  of  lots.  This  was  done  in  various  ways 
The  lots  frequently  consisted  of  single  verses  taken 
from  well-known  poems,  which  were  thrown  into  an 
urn,  whence  they  were  drawn  either  by  the  persons 
who  wished  to  warn  their  loittmes  or  fay  boys.  It 
was  also  nsnri  to  write  the  vases  on  a  tablet,"  and 
those  who  consulted  them  found  out  the  versei 
which  foretold  their  destinies  by  throwing  dice. 

AI.\KErA  (MaK€ia),  a  festival  of  the  if^ginetans 
in  honour  of  iEacos,  the  details  of  which  are  nol 
known.  The  vietor  in  the  gones  wUeh  were  aol- 
emnized  nn  the  occasion,  consecrated  his  chaplel 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  jtlacns." 

AI.\NTErA  (AiuiTfia).  a  festival  solemnized  in 
Salamis  in  honour  of  Ajax,  of  which  no  particulars- 
are  known.** 

•ATGEIROS  (alyetpo^),  witbont  douht  tho  Afll> 
his  ni^rn,  or  Black  Poplar.'* 


I.  (I)«  Malis^K  Ilernd.,  36.)— 3.  (Xnnnph.,  Anal..,  iii.,  %  \ 
la.)— 3.  (V.  U.,  II.,  15.)— 4.  (EqniU  006.)— 6.  iVxd.  llMych., 
t.  V.)— C.  (Suid.,  lull  'Arc/puO— 7.  (H«ml.,i*.,  U.)— 6.  (Ruhn 
ken  ad  Timai  L«x.  Plkt.,  nib  if^bmwm  hmI  bcmtmat-V-* 
(Soph.,  (Ed.  TVr..  3S7.)— 10.  fCte.,  «to  Lm.,  it.,  IO.--BbiadoHt 

—IS.  (MaUcr.  .Kk'iiictira.  p.  140.)— 13.  (rirf.IlMjreh.,  ■.*.>-. 
14.  (OiMTMr..  IW,— TWoph'Wi..  H  P.  L. §:  iLt, ^  * 
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•AlGirH'ALOS  (alyida}^),  a  species  of  bird 
Aristotle  applies  this  tenn  to  tike  genus  Parui,  of 
wliich  he  desciibw  the  £>UowlDg  species :  1.  The 
vntCluK,  wfaidi  ti  the  Pcruff  nuijor,  L ,  the  Great 
Tiloiouse  or  0;t-eye.  2.  The  opuvof.  which  would 
•eem  to  correspond  lo  the  Parus  caiuiiUus,  L.,  or 
Lmf-teiled  Titmouse.  3.  The  i7.uxiaToi,  which  an- 
nrcn  to  the  Parus  eanUeus,  L.,  or  Blue  Titmouse.' 

•AIG1  LOPS  (oiyi X«V),  a  plant  aboat  which  there 
'  ha-s  been  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  moiit  of  the  older  commentators  contend 
that  it  is  the  Awna  HenKs,  or  FbUe  avoine  of  the 
SVeack  Matthiolns  leiectt  this  opiniop,  and  holds 
it  Id  be  an  heib  caOed  CbquiOe  m  FYench,  which 
ROWS  in  fields  of  barley.  Dodonaeus,  Sibthorp, 
Stackhouse,  and  Sprengel  agree  in  referring  it  to 
the  Mgilops  evata.  Theophrastus  farther  applies 
ihe  name  to  a  necies  of  Oak,  which  Stacldioiise 
makes  to  be  tfie  QM^vnct  Mgilvps.* 

•AIG'IPYROS  (aiy/jrtpof).  Buckwheat.  Spren- 
gel mentions  that  the  le<imed  AnE;ui]lara  believed 
It  to  be  the  Ononis  Anliguorum,  or  Rest-harrow;  he 
himself,  howerer,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Rei 
Berbaritt  Htstoria,^  inclhies  \c  a  species  of  JSVyn- 
fittui   All  this,  however,     merely  conjectural.* 

•AIG0THE'L.\S  {aiy^hMi),  the  Goat-sucker,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Copnmul^is,  It  applies  more  es- 
pecially to  the  species  called  FenH>wl  in  En^^and, 
10  which  Professor  Reimie  g^veathe  seientifle  name 
of  Nvdichdidon  EuTopaus* 

•A'IGY'PIOS  (oiyvTiOf).  ^lian  describes  it  as 
beini^  a  bird  interm^iate  between  the  E^gle  and  the 
Vulture.'  Gesner  decides  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
ymnifmr  and  the  Yultur  nigcr  of  Pliny ;  and  Schnei* 
der  stiggests  tha:  it  probably  was  the  l^Uturfrnmnp- 
leriM,  or  Alpine  eagle.   (KiV.  Gym.)* 

•AIGO'LIOS  (atyuhof),  a  bird  of  the  np&Bkm 
tribe,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.*  It  is  naimd 
Uluia  by  Oaxa,  but  cannot  be  aatisikcioriljr  deter- 
mined.   (Fid  Glavx  )• 

AIKIA£  AIKH  (aiKiac  Mkti),  an  action  brought 
It  Athens  before  the  court  of  the  Forty  (oi  TtTTopu- 
sovroX  against  any  individual  who  had  struck  a 
eitizea  of  the  state.  Any  cttinai  wto  had  been  thus 
insulted  might  proceed  in  two  wnvs  a^inst  the 
offending  party,  either  by  the  aiKla^  dixT],  wlucti  was 
a  priTate  action,  or  by  the  i'^>fwf  7pa^7,  which  was 
leolmd  upon  in  the  light  of  a  public  prosecution, 
aluoe  the  aiato  ms  coBaMened  in  be  winoged  in  an 
Injury  done  to  any  dtizen.  It  appears  to  have  be<>n 
•principle  of  the  Athenian  law,  to  give  an  individual 
Who  had  b<-en  iojofid  am  than  one  mode  ct  ob- 
taining redress.* 

It  was  necessary  to  prove  two  facts  in  bringing 
the  aUiof  Hkij  before  the  Forty.  First,  TTiat  the 
defendant  had  struck  the  plaintiff  with  the  intention 
of  insulting  him  (<«"  i'6prt),  which,  however,  was 
always  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention,  nnlcss 
the  defendant  could  provq  that  he  only  struck  the 
plaintiff  in  joke.  Thus  Aristm,  afler  proving  that 
he  had  been  struck  by  Conon,  tells  the  jtldges  that 
Coijun  will  attempt  loshow  that  he  had  only  stmcV 
him  in  play."  Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
dkat  tha  defendant  struck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did 
not  merely  retnm  the  blows  which  Itad  bMi  givea 
by  the  pfaintifl*  {upx'tv  x"P^  Mimiv,  or  merely 

In  this  action,  the  sum  of  mooey  to  be  paid  by 
liiz  defendant  as  damages  WM  BOt  ftied  by  the 
laws;  ba:  the  plaintiff  asMaaed  the  amtmnt  ac- 
/wrding  to  fbe  injnrf  wUeh  he  thought  he  had  re- 


I  (Ar  itot,  H.  A.,  ix.,  lA  — Adniw,  ApMiMl.,  ■.       3.  (Dio*- 
Mr.,  iv  ,  137.— Theophraat.,  H.  IS. — Admius,  ApiNmd., 
»,«.>- J.  (Thcoent.,  Id.,  ir.,  tS.— ThMohnat.,  H.  P.,  ii..  8.— 
Aduw,  Atyni.,  a.  r.)-4.  (jBltea.  N.  A..  iH~  39.)— i.  (N.  A., 
4S.>— «.  (AduM,  Append.,  *.)— 7.  (H.  A.,  ri.,  0.) — 8. 

BdHr%  >t««m1.,  a.  T.)— «.  (DenoMb.,  adv.  AadnC.  C  8.  |». 
I    'V..  (D«ino«h.,«dy.CoBon  ,c.5.p. HSl.)— II. (DM«ith., 


ceived,  and  the  jodges  detetmined  on  the  justice  ol 

the  claim.' 

AIKLON  (ulKXoy,  oUXm,  or  ulicvw,  aUvov\*  is 
said  by  Poierao*  to  be  a  Doric  word ;  its  derivatives 
inuUia  aiwl  fuaaiK'Aiai,  were  used  only  by  the  I)(V 
rians.  Modem  writers  difller  greatly  respecting  ii4 
meaning;  but, from  an  examlnatfcm cf  lha  paawfar 
in  wlxich  it  occurs,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  8cs> 
see :  I.  A  raeal  in  general.  Thus  Alenum  uses  «vf*a> 
tKXiai  for  afuVi^Tna  *  II.  The  chief  di^^h  or  v-oursa 
in  a  meal,  llie  dessert  or  ailer-course  was  calltxl 
hHiUiXmf.*  The  ulx^  among  the  Spartans  was 
composed  of  the  contributioais  which  every  one  who 
c^mc  to  the  public  banquets  {^liiria)  was  bound  to 
bring,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  pork  and  black  broth, 
or  bl«x)d-broth  (/<f  Aof  (lufutc,  aifidTiay,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  cheese  and  figs;  aomelimeSi  but  rarely,  they 
received  contributions  of  fish,  hares,  and  poultry. 
The  iirulKJiov,  or  dessert,  which  varied  the  plain- 
ness of  the  meal,  consisted  of  voluntary  pifis  to  the 
table.  The  richer  citizens  sent  maize  thread,  fowls, 
haves»lanl»»  and  odwr  dishes,  cooked  in  a  superior 
manner,  a  part  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  fruits  of  the 
season,  while  others  contributed  the  proceeds  of  the 
chase.  It  was  the  ctistom,  when  one  of  lhi>se  pres- 
ents was  helped  round,  to  name  the  person  who 
sent  it.*  Sometimes  dhiqr  ]^cured  a  good  dessert 
by  impodof  neaaltka  «■  each  other,  or  by  givias 
the  place  or  Maoar  at  the  table  to  him  who  co»- 
Iributed  the  best  dish.'  The  contribntions  veiv 
eaten  as  they  were  sent;  or,  if  their  flavour  was  not 
approved,  they  were  made  up  afresh  into  a  savooiy 
meaa  called  a  /wrrmy .  Dojs  were  allowed  an  iwibt' 
%»9  eonaistinf  of  barley  meal  kneadMI  with  eiL 
and  baked  in  laurel  leaves.' 

AiriNHTON  EOPTH  (KlyntnrCn  hp-n,\  a  fes- 
tival of  the  iEginctans  in  honour  of  PoseiJon,  which 
lasted  aixteen  oays,  during  which  time  eveiy  fiunily 
took  Us  meab  qmetly  and  atone,  no  stave  being  al- 
lowed to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invite*!  to  partake  of 
them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each  family  being 
closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who  solemnized  this 
festival  were  called  /toyofuyoi.  Plutarch*  treses  tta 
ori^n  to  the  Tlro}an  war,  and  says  that,  as  many  of 
the  ^ginetans  had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  thesitw 
of  Troy  and  partly  on  their  retnm  home,  those  who 
reached  their  native  island  were  received  indeed  with 
joy  by  their  kinsmen ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
the  feelings  of  those  families  who  had  to  hUBCat  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  pioper  ntMuat 
to  show  their  joy  nor  to  offifr  any  sacriS?es  tn  pub* 
lie.  Every  familv,  therefore,  entcrtaiiied  privately 
their  friends  who  had  retnmea,and  acted  themselves 
as  attendants,  though  not  vrithout  rejoicing:? 

•AITHUI'A  (ttUhAaX  the  Mtrgm  af  the  I^ttiiN^ 
the  modem  Cormorant  As  there  are  severat  spe> 
cies  of  this  f^TiiU';,  it  is  difficnlt  to  say,  in  general,  to 
which  of  them  the  ancient  name  is  met  applicable. 
The  Pclknnns  codo  is  a  common  specie?.** 

•AIX  (olfl.  I.  (K«jL  Taaaos.)— II.  The  name 
of  a  Wid  briefly  noticed  by  Afislotle.**  Behmceo- 
jectnres  that  it  was  Ihe  LapwlDg^  aamcly,  the  F!i> 

neBus  Crisiaitis}* 

•AILOU'ROS  (ai;UN|McXthe  FeK$  Cain;  c  y  Wild 
Cat.  Some  apply  the  name  mirrfr  to  the  Doaaoatie 
Cat**   (Vitf.  Felis.) 

♦  AIM ATmi2  {atattrirvcX  the  wcll-kn«(l»ll  StMM 
called  BlotHlstone.    (  ViV.  Hj:matit/ s.) 

1.  (Dcmnsih-,  I'onoti. — I*arnite«,  ihIt,  l.fxhit.. — Meier.Att 
Procew,  p.  MT.— IVickh,  Poblie  Eena.  of  Ailirn»,  -nA.  ii.,  p.  lOt, 
tranil.)— 2.  (Eiiitnih.  in  II.,  XTin.,S<5.>-^.  (Aihracaa,  p.  iM^ 
e.)— 4.  (AthensQtjp.  140,  c— Sta  alao  EpiebanMM  mAJiMMB 
in  Athencua,  p.  190,  A,  aad  p.  140,  c)— A.  (Maas  fa  AtMa* 
p.  140.  e.>-ll.  (Polatao  imAOm^  ^  IIS.  cW.  (A^ra..  p.  141^ 
(IfaUeT,  Dortana^  IH.,  v..  T:  f».,  HI.,  t.— WackMwm^ 
Hanrni.  Altntham.,  II.,  ii..  p.  »<.>—».  (Qti»al.  «r»e.,  44  >— 
10.  (Ariato*..  H.  A.,  r.,  8.— JSIian,  N.  A.,  ir..  ».)— II.  (H.  A. 
yiUL,  S.)-I9.  (AdaaM,  Appoad.*  «.  v.)— IS.  (AraM.,  H.  A««i« 
t<>-8Did.,  a.  T.  ntrriK  at  olntytHf^t^lV  ■  Mt*  h  a  -<mk 
I  tma,  Afpaadn    v.  oAoMacU 
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•AIMOPPOTICovto^wf),  (-'"V,  or  -or),  a  «po- 
ddi  of  Serpenr,  The  celebrated  Paul  ilermann 
Irii  Dr.  Mead  that  he  had  found  in  Africa  a  ser- 
pni,  the  poiMu  of  vJuch  vas  immediatelr  follow, 
cd  bf  hnnorrhages  Com  all  the  pores  of  the  body, 
ind  winch  he  con'-luded  to  be  the  same  as  the 
tLciQurriiU^  uf  antiquity.  It  should  also  be  le- 
oiarked,  thau  the  effects  produced  by  the  poison  of 
Iks  CUaAar  iHVM  of  lodia  aie  said  to  be  very  sim^ 
tier  l»  than  of  tteHamontais  as  deaeribed  tnr  the 

L» 


*.*JILA  {alpa),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  Lolium 
tmuktUuwij  L.,  or  Darnel.  It  may  be  confidently 
pwomeod  lo  be  the  "  infdix  Mmm"  of  Viigil ;  and 
■at  it  ia  the  C((e*fe  ef  Scripture  was  tivat  suggest- 
ed by  Isidorus,  an  opinion  which  has  been  espoused, 
viibout  acicnowled^ment,  by  Henry  Stephens,  and 
\ff  Dr.  Campbell  ut  Aberdeen,  ami  other  Biblical 
fossmrntatois.  It  £utber  desenres  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  the  tiuslatois  of  the  worin  of  the  AnUan 
me<Ji<-a!  authois  noder  the  djpa  of  the  Gieeks  by 

Xtzamen.' 

AISUMNETES  (alavuvf,T7}r^),  an  individual  who 
vas  sometimes  invested  with  unlimited  power  in 
the  Greek  ataiea.  His  power,  aeeurdinf  to  Aris- 

Wde,  partook  in  some  dei^ree  of  (he  nature  l>oth  of 
Iringiy  and  tyrannical  authority,  since  he  was  ap- 

Kinied  legally,  and  did  not  usiirp  the  government, 
I,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  t>ound  by  any  laws 
h  his  pablic  admtnJsintion.*  Hence  Theophras- 
tas*  calls  the  office  rvpawl^  alarr^.  It  was  not 
herediury,  nor  was  it  held  for  life;  but  it  only  con- 
linaed  for  a  certain  time,  or  till  some  object  was 
aecompiished.  Thus  we  read  that  the  inhabitants 
•f  KjmeM  lypetond  nttaeaa  aieiv>»>r9r.  in  order 


la  prevent  the  retam  of  Aleasns  and  the  other  ex- 
iles.* Dioinrsitts  compares  it  with  the  dictatorship 
U  Rome,  ui  some  states,  such  as  Cyme  and  Chal- 
ecdon.  i:  (7as  the  title  borae  by  the  regular  magis- 
ttates.* 

AIO'RA,  or  EOHA  (oiMw,  iupa\  a  featiTal  at  Ath- 
ms,  aoeompanied  br  sacriflees  and  banquets,  whence 

t  is  sotnetimos  called  elfttmo^.  The  common  ac- 
soon*  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  Icarius  was  killed 
Igf  dwpheids  to  whom  he  had  given  wine,  and  who, 
Mac  roargnainted  with  the  elfeds  of  this  bever- 
tge,  nscfed,  in  tiiefrlntoxleation,that  he  had  given 
them  poison.  Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a 
bithful  dog,  discovered  the  corpse  of  her  father, 
whom  she  had  sought  a  long  time  in  rain;  and, 
praying  to  the  gods  that  au  Athenian  maidens 
Bwit  peiMi  in  the  sane  manner,  htmg  herself. 
After  tnis  occurrence,  many  Athenian  women  ac- 
loally  bun?  themselves,  apparently  without  any 
motive  whatever;  and  when  the  oracle  was  con- 
ralted  respecting  it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarins 
and  Erigone  must  be  proipitiated  by  a  festival.' 
Accorling  to  the  EtfnuSagvaiM  MaenMrn,  the  festi- 
ral  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Engone,  daughter 
sf  .C^'isthns  and  Clytemnestra,  who  came  to  Ath- 
ens to  hrin?  the  charge  of  matricide  against  Orestes 
before  the  A  reopagus;  and,  when  he  was  acquitted, 
himg  her^elf^  with  the  same  wish  as  the  daughter 
•f  Icarius,  nnd  with  the  same  consequences.  Ac- 
ecrri'n^  lo  Hc«vchiu5,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
in  commemoration  of  tho  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no 
reason  is  a.<(signed.  Eustathius*  calls  the  maiden 
vho  hmg  herself  Acora.  But,  as  the  festival  is 
rise  eaOM  'kX^n^  (apparently  ftom  the  wander- 
ty  of  Erigone,  the  danphter  of  Icarius^  the  lej^^nd 
VWefa  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  most  en- 
lUiedlobelieC  FoUu*  laeiitloiw  a  aoog made  by 


rheiKiorus  of  Colophon,  which  persons  used  to  smu 
I  while  swinging  themselves  {tv  raif  aiupaic).  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  Atlionian  maidens,  io 
remembrance  of  Etigone  and  the  other  Athenian 
women  who  had  hung  themselves,  swung  them- 
selves during  this  festival,  at  the  same  time  •Higiwj 
the  above-mentioned  song  of  Theodoras.' 

ALABAS'TER,  the  name  usuallv  given  by  art- 
ists and  antiquaries  to  that  variety  <^  marble  which 
mineralogists  call  gypsum.  Alahoster  is  f  ometimes 
described  as  of  two  kinds;  but  this  is  an  f-iror,  ao 
one  of  the  substances  so  called  is  a  (arUnuile  of 
lime,  and  therefore  not  alabaster  in  the  common 
aceqMatioa  of  the  tenn;  while  the  other,  tin  teal 
alabaster  or  g  fftmm^  is  a  MdtAefe  of  lime.  Alaba» 
ter  (gypsum)  is  translucent orsenu-transpareht,  and 
is  usually  of  a  white — a  yellowish  white — and  green- 
ish Colour,  though  sometimes  strong  brown  tints  and 
spots  appear  in  it.  When  the  varieties  of  colour 
occur  in  the  same  stone,  and  are  disposed  in  baLiS 
or  horizontal  strata,  it  is  often  cnllod  onyx  alabas- 
ter; and  when  dispersed  iiTCsnilarly,  as  il  in  clouds, 
it  is  in  like  manner  di>tini,niishcd  as  agaic  alabas- 
ter. These  varieties  in  the  colour  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny:  "  CamJare  intrrstindo  varii$  eolcribut,"* 
Thoogh  much  sc^r  than  other  marbles,  and  on 
that  aeeoont  ill  adapted  for  sculpture  on  a  laige 
scale,  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  to  ft' 
surface,  and  of  receiving  a  polish. 

Alabaster  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its 

origiaaUyiram  Alah«stion.aiownof  Sgjrpt,'  

there  wt »  MMHiihctury  of  vessels  made  of  a  stoat 
which  waa  finmd  in  the  neighltourin?  mountaina. 
Pliny*  speaks  of  alabastritcs,  using  that  term  for  the 
various  Kinds  of  this  marble,  as  well  as  onvx,  prob- 
ably from  the  textnie  being  somewhat  difiefent  from 
that  of  the  Cheek,  Bieilttn,  and  Italian  marbee, 
which  he  was  more  accustomed  to  see,  and  which 
were  commonly  iwed  by  sculptors,  and  from  which 
he  thus  desired  to  distinLnii'^h  it.  He  observes  that 
it  was  chiefly  procured  in  his  time  from  AU.Uis> 
tron  and  Damascus.* 

Alabaster,  both  in  its  form  of  carbonate  o!  lime 
and  gypsum  (for,  from  the  confusion  that  exists  in 
the  description  of  son'C  monuments  of  antiquity,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  both  varieties  unoer 
that  denomination),  was  empknred  verv  extensively 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Egyp> 
tians  for  different  sorts  of  vases,  rilieri,  ornaments, 
covers  of  sarcoj^hasji,  canopies,  and  sculpture  in 
general ;  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  remains  of 
sculpture  in  that  material,  it  may  be  assumed  thai 


,  Hmt  ,  Ma-  AiteH,  Apprarf.,  a.  v.)— S.  (Tbeo* 
,tL  P.,  i.,  9  -Thorn m,,  ii.,  lSl~llattk.. lUL,  fi—M- 
mm,  Mfpmd.,  *.  r.)—3.  (Pulit.,  t.)— 4.  (i^md  I>iony(. 

»..  7J.>— 5.  (ThaophrMt.      Diony*.  Ralir.,  t  .,  73.)— fl. 
fWictiimoth.  Hell«a.  >Jt«Ttaiim.,  I.,  i.,  p.  900. — Hcnnann,  Pal. 

k ,  PM.  Atnm.,  ii.,  i.y—6. 


ter  (gypsnm)  was  little,  if  ever,  used  by  the 
aitials  of  ancient  Greeee  and  Italy  for  statues,  ri- 

lievi,  or  busts.  Vessels  or  pots  used  for  containin 
perfumes,  or,  rather,  ointments,  were  often  calle 
by  the  ancients  alabastra  or  alabastri.  It  apj>oars, 
from  the  account  of  Pliny,  that  theae  pots  were 
usually  made  of  the  onyx  alabaster,  snifeh  was 
considered  to  be  better  adapted  than  any  other 
stone  for  the  preservation  of  perfumes.*  Martial 
says  cmvtis  rrJolnU  alabaiira*  and  Horace  appears 
to  allude  to  the  same  vessels  in  his  invitation  to 
VirgO.*  IIm  laim  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  denote  vessels  appropriated  to  these  uses,  even 
when  they  were  not  made  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  suj)posL-d  tli"v  oriirin-T'lv  received  their 
name.  I'heocntus  thus  speaks  of  golden  alabastia 
ix/n  ofi'  «Au«nCTrp«»).  These  vessels  were  of  a  te> 
pering  shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow 
neck,  whicn  was  sealed;  so  that  when  Mary,  the 
sister  of  I^zarus,  is  said  hv  St.  Mark*  to  break  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  for  the  purpose  of  anoint 
ing  our  Saviour,  it  appears  probab!e  that  she  only 
bpok«  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  #hich  was  thui 

I.  OtLetiain  Athen.,  xir.,  p.  618.)— 9.  (H.  N.,  txxri..  It 
xxxrii..  54.}— S.  (H.  N.,  iTxri.,  19.)— i  (H.  W,  xixrn.,  M. 
—5.  (H.  v.,  xiiU  S;  uxvi.,  It.)— 6.  (u.,  viii.,  9,)^t.  (Can* 
Iv,  BiL,  ^I-a  (UyLtSf .,  Il4.)-a  fdv  ,1.) 
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jiMed.  The  alahaiinm  mentioneti  by  the  Evan^- 
lists  wast,  aceordiag  lo  fiUphanias,  a  loeasiue,  which 
contained  i  ^an|f,or  OM  «onli^  (16  47  euhio  inch- 
es, or  AS  ninu). 

AI.ABAS TRI'TES.   (Fki.  Alabaster.) 

AliAlA  {akaia)  ia  the  name  uf  the  nunee  which 
acre  annually  celebrated  at  the  fesdral  of  Minenra. 
sumatiicd  AIca,  near  Tc;^ea,  in  ihc  neighlxjurfiood 
i  i  ihe  luaKnilicenl  lemplc  ol  the  same  goddess.' 

ALA'KII  were  the  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  Ro- 
laan  aroiy,  and  were  so  called  because  Uiey  were 
iwaSy  ftatfcined  in  the  wingp  iAUe*).  The  alarii 
consisted  both  of  horse  and  toot  soldiers,  and  were 
commanded  by  prafo:"i.in  the  same  manner  as  the 
legions  wcie  commanded  i»y  tribuni.'  The  cavalry 
01  the  allies  was  called  eqmta  alarii,  to  distin&uish 
them  I'roni  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  (ejuiles  u^o- 
narii*)  ;  and  the  infantry  was  called  ccmkes  aiarut^ 
lo  disu[i>^ish  them  from  the  aAartes  legumariet. 

♦.VL.VLj'  D.V  (M>,ii'<li<r,  «opi'<5a/iof,  and  Kopviuv), 
the  Lark.  Aristotle  descrihes  two  species  of  this 
bird,  the  one  of  which  is  cviilontly  the  Alauda  cris- 
taia,  I or  Crested  Lark ;  the  other  the  Akmda  coMf 
pesirix,  or  Field  Lark.  The  former  Is  the  Chlenta 
of  Pliny,  and  is  clearly  the  qpedes  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  Aves.* 

ALBUM  b  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  material 
oa  which  the  maior'a  edicts,  and  the  rules  relating 
to  actions  ami  interdicts,  were  written.  The  tablet 
wa><  put  up  in  a  public  place,  in  onlcr  that  all  the 
worUi  might  have  notice  of  its  contents.  Accord- 
ing to  some  auilioritics,  the  album  was  ^^)  c.illed, 
because  it  was  either  a  white  material  or  a  mate- 
rial whitened,  and,  of  coun%,  the  writing  would  be 
a  ditTcrcnt  colour.  According  to  other  authorities, 
it  wa-s  so  called  becauM-  the  wiilin:^  was  in  white 
lel'ers.  If  anv  person  wilfully  altered  or  erased 
(corrupt/)  anything  in  the  album,  he  was  liable  to 
an  action  aibt  eonujAi,  and  to  a  heavy  penalty.' 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
ublet  containing  anyihingof  a  public  nature.  Thus, 
Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Annales  Maximi  were 
written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maximus.* 
B<|t,  however  this  may  be,  it  was,  in  course  of  time, 
OKA  to  signify  a  list  of  any  public  body;  thus  we 
find  the  expression  tMum  senelomm^  nsed  by  Taci- 
tus.* tocxpres'^  ihi*  list  of  senators,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  Uu(,>nm  used  b^-  Dion  Cassius." 
The  ^rase  nWum  iJ'rurionum  signifies  the  list  of 
decunones  who..e  names  were  entered  on  the  al- 
bam  of  a  raunicipiom,  ia  the  oidsr  pieeeifbed  by 
the  lex  munictpalis,  so  fhr  as  the  provlaioiiis  of  the 

lex  extended." 

ALBUS  GALK'RUS,  or  ALBOGALE'RUS,  a 
white  cap  worn  by  the  llamen  dialis  at  Rome.'*  Ac- 
cnrdins;  to  Pestus  (s.  v.),  it  was  made  of  the  skin 
Ol  a  white  victim  sacrinced  to  Jupiter,  and  had  an 
olive  twig  inserted  in  the  top.  It.s  supposed  form, 
as  derived  from  coins,  and  from  a  bas-relief  on  a 
Roman  temple,  is  that  of  a  cap  fitted  closely  to  the 
heail,  and  tied  under  the  chin.'*  (  Vid,  Arsx.) 

ALCA  rHor.\  {ahiadiHa)  is  the  name  of  games 
celebiated  at  Mcpara,  in  commemoration  of  the 
hero  AlcathoUN,  son  of  Pdops,  who  had  killed  a 
lion  which  had  ilcstroyed  Euippus,  son  of  Kin}? 
Megaretis.'* 

•AL  C£  or  ALCES>*  (in  Greek  'AAsv).  the  name 

of  an  animal  described  br  Casar  and  other  ancient 

wiitors,  and  the  same  wiili  the  modem  K/X  or  Moosf 
Deer.  "It  was  the  opinion  of  Buffon,  that  the  Euro- 


1.  (Pa'i«  ,  VIII.,  47.  *  3.)— 2.  (Lir.,  x.,  43;  ixxi.,  SI.— C«»., 
Bell.  Gall..  I.,  51.— Ciiiruiv  up.  Grll.,  xvi..  4.)— 3.  (Cm.,  Bell. 
Oall ,  I.,  30- S\wt.,  Ort.iv..  3><.— Plin.,  E[t.,x..  19.)— 4.  (Lir., 
SOT.,  5.  xl..  40.)-3.  (C«r«.,  DcH.  Civ.,  i.,  73,  83;  ii.,  19.)— 
%.  (Antt  H.  A..,  IX.,  19.— AnMoph..  At.,47S.)— 7.  (Dir.  %  tit. 
I,  a  7*  1—8.  (De  Orat^  lt.)~0.  (Ann.,  W~  4S.)— 10;  (hr^ 
IL)— 11.  (Dig.  M,  ttk  9.)— IS.  (Vwta,  m.  CML  x.. 
fCauMi,  Man.  Rom.'-SiBonia*,  (!•  Noai.lloak|  5.'— Bnpe,  Co*- 
IvaM*.  ii..  900.)— 14.  (Piuu  ,  bthML,  ffiiL,  14ft— ftm^  4lt  * 
IH>I»  (Solima  •dSoUa.W.) 
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pean  Elk  was  not  known  to  the  Uxeeka,  not  Um  i 
appear  to  have  beoi  noticed  br  AriatoUB.  That  t 

was,  however,  the  '.K/.ktj  of  I'ausanias,  the  Aloe 
of  Caesar  and  Pliny,  the  Elch  of  the  Cells,  ami  the 
iElg  or  Elg  of  the'  northern  Europeans,  there  can 
be  uttle  doubt  Pauaanias  describes  it  as  being 
"between  a  stag  and  a  camel;'"  ^lA  though  Uie 
accounts  of  Crcsar*  and  Pliny'  are  mingled  with  ^ 
ble,  and  the  Ibrmer  states  that  his  Al^s  are  "  ntmm 
tila  cornibu]^'  (which  might  arise  from  the  accounts 
uf  those  who  had  seen  tie  animal  at  the  period 
when  the  horns  had  exibliated),  the  general  de- 
scription and  the  localities  given  by  Imtb  are  al- 
most conclusive  as  to  tlic  animal  meant  to  be  des- 
ignate L    The  "  Uibrum  supcriiis  y,  u^raiuk"  "huge 
upper  lip,"  of  Pliny  is  very  expressive,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  this  part  might  well  re- 
call to  a  casual  observer  the  general  trails  of  the 
head  of  a  camel.    Whether  it  was  the  inniXaftK 
{kippclaphvs)  oi  .Xiistntle,  is  a  question  which  will 
admit  of  much  discussion.    (  Vui.  Uippelapuls.}- 
The  movements  of  the  Elk  are  rather  hMVy,  and, 
the  shoulders  being  higher  than  the  croap,  it  can 
never  gallop,  but  shuffles  or  ambler  along,  its 
joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a  sound  heard  u 
some  distance.    Increasing  its  speed,  the  hind  lee* 
straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore  heels,  and  it 
tosses  the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  lo 
break  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  bat 
steps  without  effort  over  a  fallen  tree,  a  pale,  or  a 
split  fence.    During  its  progress,  it  holds  the  nose 
uj),  so  as  to  lay  the  honis  horizontally  back.  This 
attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  groiuid  distinctly ; 
and,  as  the  weight  is  carried  very  high  upon  the  ew> 
vatcd  legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  tread- 
iner  on  its  fore  heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasitnally 
to  give  itself  a  heavy  fall.    Ii  is  prubaldy  owing  to 
this  occurrence  that  the  Elk  was  lielievoil  by  the 
ancients  to  have  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  an4 
to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it  could  "recov- 
er; hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Einui  misera- 
ble"), and  the  reputation  especiall  .•  of  the  fiao  hooft 
as  a  specific  against  the  disease." 

*.VL'CE.\  (ulKfa  or  n/.Kaia),  moot  probably  tiM 
Malva  aicea,  or  Vervain  Mallow.* 

♦ALCE'DO.    (Vii.  Halcyon.) 

•AI.CIDlAD'lUNf  (  A'AHtCiuSunh  a  apeeioa  of 
Anchus.T.   (VitJ.  ANcnt'SA.) 

•ALCVONK.   (I'll/  Halcvoh.) 

AL£A,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  of  chance 
of  any  Innd.   Hence  out,  dkator,  a  gamester,  a 

f 'ambler.   Playing  with  tali, or  teascrer,  was  L-eneral- 
y  understood,  becau.se  this  was  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon game  of  chance  among  the  Romans. 

Gaming  was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  laws,  both 
during  the  times  of  the  Repablic  and  tmderthe  em- 
perors.* Hence  Horace,  alluding  to  the  progress 
of  effeminate  and  licentious  manners,  says  that 
l)oys  of  rank,  instead  of  riding  and  luinting,  now 
showed  their  skill  in  playing  witli  the  hoop,  or  even 
at  games  of  chance,  although  they  were  illegal 
(vt'tit/i  Irsibvs  (ilea*).  Gaming  was  also  condemned 
bv  public  opinion.  "  In  his  gre^ilms"  says  Cicero, 
"  oiniies  nleatoros,  omrits  aduUrn,  unnws  m'j'un  im- 
pudicique  rersatUur."^  To  detect  and  punish  ex- 
cesses of  this  deeeripdoB  belonged  to  the  «#oe  «f 
the  wdiles.^ 

Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in 
month  of  December  nt  the  Saturnalia,  whic  h  was 
a  period  of  general  relaxation;*  and  among  llie 
Ga>eks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  old  men  weie  at 
lowed  to  amuse  tttomaelves  in  this  manner.** 
The  fetlowing  line  of  Piddiiis  Byn.s  shown  dim 


I.  (is.,  n.h-%.  (BfllL  GalL,  vi.,  M.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  iHL,  IS.)-  • 
4.  (DioMor.,  ill..  IM.)— S.  (Cic.Pfailip.,  ii.,SS.— CaiLI^|]t.«k| 
—6.  (Curm.  iii.,  24.)— 7.  (in  Cat.,  ii.,  {KMtialfSiV.  I.* 

—9.  (.Mkrti&l,  IT..  14.— Grlliu*.  ztiii.,  |1)—I0  (tuif^  Ibd 
C— Cic,  SaMct.,  10.— Ja*.,  siv.,  40  ,^ 
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pfuivjk.-lMinnter.  nad*  a  ngnlar  study  ol  'Jieir 
trt: 

Aleai&r,  ^*nUc  i!%  arte  cU  nuiwr,  tatUo  nequio 

Ovid  aUodn  to  those  who  wrote  tieatifles  on  the 

*v3iieci : 

**  Sunt  aliis  tcrij'Ue,  quUnts  uka  ludUur,  aries."* 

These  were  the  Hojrles  of  anci^t  tiroes,  among 
whom  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  the  l  linjieror 
Claudius  himself:  Akam  sttiaiosissime  ItisU,  dt  cu- 
tusttie  lilrum  qiwi^ue  emisit."*  The  Emperors  Au- 
ganns  and  Domiiian  were  also  food  of  gamiog.* 

A  lea  sometimes  denotes  the  implement  used  in 
plapng,  as  in  the  phrase  jacla  alea  est,  "  the  die  is 
casi,"  uttered  by  Julius  Caesar  immediately  before 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  it  is  often  used  for 
clmno&  or  ttacettaintjr  in  geneiaL* 

•ALEKTOR  i&XiKTup),  the  Coek.  (Vuf.  Gjl- 
I.CS.) 

ALEKTRUOMAiNTEI'A  {  uArKr^jvouavreia),  a 
mode  of  divination  pnictisc-d  by  thu  Greeks.  The  lei- 
texs  of  (he  alphabet  were  written  in  a  circle;  a  grain 
of  wheat  or  rarlev  was  laid  apon  each  letter;  and  a 
cork,  consecrated  or  provided  for  the  occasion,  was 
placed  within  tiie  circle.  The  required  inlormalion 
was  obtained  by  putting  together  those  letters  off 
which  t^  cock  picked  the  grains  of  com.  To  ob- 
tain a  fUter  answer,  they  laid  grains  of  com  upon 
iJie  letters  a  seeond  time,  and  repeated  the  process. 

AAEKTPTO'NON  APON,  or  AAEKTPTONO 
BCAXIA  (oAercrpvuvuv  u}ui',  or  it}.tKrfjvorofiaxta),  a 
fNablie  eockftgbt,  which  was  held  every  year  in  one 
0C  Ihe  theatres  of  Athens.  Cockfights,  in  general, 
were  exceedingly  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  bat  the  origin  of  this  one  in  particular, 
wLich  was  sanctioned  !  y  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
not  known;  for  the  account  of  its  origin  given  by 
.^lian*  is  too  absurd  and  improbable  to  deser\''c 
credit.   Ue  says  that,  when  ThemisitfleH  marched 
with  his  Athenians  against  the  Peisians,  he  saw 
rjro  cocks  fighting  against  each  other,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  remind- 
ing them  thul  these  cocks  w  ere  neither  fighting  for 
Ibeir  cotmtiy  nor  for  the  gods,  but  only  for  victory. 
Ac.   This  speech  is  said  to  have  greatly  animated 
the  COW'.) IT"'  of  the  Athenians;  and,  xifter  the  war, 
thev  comm?morated  the  event  which  had  proved 
so  usefkii  to  .hem  bj  tho  ■nnnal  ftsiind  in  the  the- 
atre. 

ALEIPTE'RION.  (mAuPTA) 
•AL'GA,  a  general  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aqaatfe  plants,  which,  hving  in  the 
waters,  arc  accustomed  to  he  thrown  updti  tha  banks 
of  rivers  or  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Such,  in  the  case 
of  £re$h  water,  are  the  Confcrvae,  the  Potamogetons, 
Ae  Kaades,  &C ;  and  in  that  of  the  salt  water,  the 
dfeirii  of  marine  plants^  and  especiallr  the  FhtauJ* 
The  term  f^iAnr  ]•  appUed  to  the  aea-aigm  bjrTheo- 
phrastQS.* 

AI/IC.\  {6>Uf.  xovSptK),  I.  A  kind  of  grain  re- 
■wnMjpg  spelt,  which  was  also  called  zea  *  II.  A 
bniCh,  soap,  or  porridge  made  oat  of  this  grain,  and 
•Bryhighfy  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  Plinv  stales 
that  it  was  a  Roman  invention,  and  that,  in  his  ojjin- 
ion,  it  was  not  in  use  till  after  the  time  of  Pomney 
the  Great'*  The  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  similar 
preparation,  wkieh  they  called  wno&int.  Aliea  was 
procnred  from  the  neighhourhocxl  of  Verona  and 
FIsa,  and  other  pans  of  Italy,  and  from  Kt,'ypt.  The 
best  came  from  Campania;  that  from  I'.irypt  was 
very  inferior.  It  was  prepared  by  first  bruising  the 
mmn  ht  a  wooden  mortar  to  separate  the  hnsks,  and 
l^eBifOQnding  it  a  second  and  third  time  to  break  it 

I  rrri^.  ii..  471.)— t.  (Saat..  Cliad.,  t».)-X  (SmMh  Aw., 
m        DoM..  tl.h-4,  (Suet..  Jal..  SS.)— 5.  (ifor..  Cm.  ti., 

I  ,S. — V»m>,  de  Re  R'>»t..  t.,  18.— Colam..  i.,  Praf.— Cic,  Dit., 
15.)— «.  (V.  II.,  II.,  J8.I— 7.  (Pii,  Flore  de  Viixile,  p.  xii.) 


ALUIENTARU  PUIUU. 

into  smalter  pieces.  The  dilferait  qualities  >f  alics 
made  by  each  of  these  processes  were  called  rv 
spectirely  grandunma  or  apkarcma  (u^aipefia),  tc 
cundaria,  ;uid  mimma.  In  onicr  lu  make  the  alica 
white  and  lender,  it  wa.s  mixed  with  chu>k  in)m  'he 
hills  between  Kaples  and  Futeoli.'  It  wis  usee  as 
a  medicine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  eiue.-  soaked 
in  water  nuxed  with  honey  (mead,  atfua  mulsa).  ci 
boiled  down  into  a  broth,  or  into  lonid^e.  Plix» 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  prepa.~i]g  afti) 
.  .         in whiJiftTas 


administering  it,  and  of  the  i 
cmuloyed.* 

A  spurious  kind  of  alien  was  made  from  thv  :  ifis- 

rior  spell  (~"0  of  .\rii(  a,  ihe  eais  of  which  A'ers 
broader  and  blacker,  and  ijie  straw  siiorter,  tl.an  in 
the  Italian  plant,  i'liny  mentions  also  another  .spu- 
rious kind  of  alica,  which  was  made  Irom  wheat.* 
Another  sort  of  alica  was  made  iiom  the  juice  of 
the  plantain.* 

AI,'I.M.\.  or  AA'IMOZ  TPO*II  (u'/ifia,  ur  u/.if/o, 
7fx-(?T,),  (Irom  a,  negative,  and  '■  hunger"},  a 

refreshment  used  by  Epimenidos,  i'ylhaguras,  and 
other  philosophers.  Plato  slates,  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Laws,  that  the  uktfM  of  Epimonides  was  roniposed 
of  mallows  and  asphcxiel.  Suidas  explains  it  as  a 
plant  which  grew  near  the  sea  (^j  :..|  ai  Iv  the  sea- 
leek),  which  was  Uie  rbicf  ingredient  in  ilie  f<uyia- 
Kov  'Eirifteviiiov,  and  was  thmight  to  promote  long 
life.  Hrsychius  interprets  cp6<\f}<tr  by  uAifio^ 
Pliny  states  that  some  said  that  aiiinon  w;.s  called 
a.sphodelos  by  Hesiotl,  which  he  iliitiks  ;tn  error; 
but  that  the  name  alimim  was  applied  by  some  to  a 
dense  white  shrub,  without  tlioms,  the  leaves  <if 
which  resembled  those  ol'  the  olive,  but  were : softer, 
and  were  used  for  foo<l ;  and  by  others  to  a  potherk 
which  grew  by  the  se.i.  "v  hence,"  savs  PliiA  ,  "its 
name,"  conioimding  u/.iun^,  from  o  and  '/.ijtoi,  with 
u/.ifio^  from  u7^  *  The  name  appears  generally  to 
signify  a  medicinal  preparation  ot  equal  weights  of 
several  herbs,  ponnifed  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
honey.  A  similar  prcparatiun  fur  quenching  thiirt 
(urW^'of  Tfjooi'i)  was  used  by  I'ylhaguras. 

ALLMKN  I  A  IUI  PUEEI  ET  PUELLiE.  It 
the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  were  assist 
ed  by  publie  dbtribmions  of  coin,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  coigiaria.  Those  distributions 
were  not  made  at  slated  peritxls,  nnr  to  unv  but 
grown-uo  inhabitants  ol  Home.  'I  he  l  inperor  Ner- 
va  was  tne  first  who  extended  them  lo  children,  and 
Trajan  appointed  them  to  be  made  every  month, 
both  to  orphans  and  to  the  rhildren  of  poof  parents. 
These  children  were  ciillcd  I'Ufn  el  jmrlUt  <ilinim/arii, 
and  also  (from  tlie  emperur)  pm  n  pwihiquc  I'lpiani; 
and  the  officers  who  administered  the  inslitutioQ 
were  called  qtuatons  pecunia  atimetUarus^  quatlam 
aHmeiU4inmf  fnemalont  aiimenUrum,  or  fr^tttk 
tttttHtiUoTttn. 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  ;in  ii 
stilution  of  this  kind  by  Trajan  have  I'ccn  found  ai 
Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  learn  the 
sums  which  were  thus  distributed.  The  money 
was  raised  in  this  case  by  lending  oat  a  snm  oa 
interest  at  five  per  cent  ,  from  the  treasury  of  the 
town,  on  the  sccuritv  of  laiids  and  houses  A  simi- 
lar institution  was  lounded  by  ilie  younger  Pliny  ai 
Comum.*  Trajan's  benevolent  plans  were  came/ 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  by  Had  nan  and  the  Anlo> 
nines.  Under  CommiKius  and  Pertiiia.T  the  distri- 
bution cea.scii.  In  the  rei;m  of  Alexander  Seveius. 
We  airain  meet  wi'.li  .-.limt  iiiaiii  piii  ri  and  nuellas, 
who  were  called  Afinniurdin,  in  hoi  our  of  tne  em- 
peror's inoilier.  We  learn,  from  a  decree  of  Ha- 
drian,* that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  insti- 
tution up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  up  to  theil 

I.  (Pli. .,  II.  N..  STiii.,  n,  (H.  N.  »tU,  M.  91 

25.  BI.  (Wi  I  TTV1..  r.  18  ;  xwiii..  17,  ST.)— 3.  (h.  N.,  xviii^  II. 
29.)— ».  (Phn.,  H.  N.,  xxri^  8, 38.)— S  (PUn.,  H.  N..  xxii^  H. 
3S.)— 0.  (Plia.,  EptiUfVii.,  18 1  i.,  8;  aad  the  inacrtptu*  ii 
OiwOi.  il7l.)-7.  (01pu,  ia  INf.  M.  Ml.  1, 1. 14.) 
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ALLIUM. 


ALOE. 


HwiMwiidi  finri  and,  fiom  an  iaacriptaony  Uiat  a 
haffyoTfem  mi  sewn  maoths  old  receired  niae 

tinit^  the  ordinary  monthly  distribution  of  com.* 

ALIP'Tit  (dXelirrat),  among  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the  aihJets 
preparatory  to  thair  entering  the  palasstn.  The 
cUef  object  oftUs  anointing  was  to  dose  Uie  pores 
of  iho  body,  in  order  to  paM-oui  much  perspiration, 
aii'i  ihc  weala  ess  cousetjUL-nt  Lheieoii.  To  effect 
this  ob'  .»ct,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread  over  the 
aciiace  of  the  body,  bat  also  well  rubbed  into  the 
»lrin.*  The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  African  sand, 
several  jars  full  of  which  were  found  in  the  baths 
of  Tiius,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in  the  British 
Mut^cum.  'I'his  preparatory  anointing  was  called  r) 
napaaKcvaaructi  rpir^if.  Tue  athleta  was  again 
anointed  after  the  contest,  in  order  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  strained  muscles:  this  anoiming  was 
called  t)  uTToOeftaTreid.  He  then  bathed,  and  had 
the  c'ust,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped  off  his  body,  by 
mcaus  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the  strigii  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  orieyyic,  and  afterward  (varpa. 
The  aliptsB  toolt  advantage  of  the  knowledge  they 
necessarily  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  athleta;,  and  their  general  strength  or  weakness 
of  body,  to  advise  them  as  to  their  exercises  and 
mode  of  life.  They  were  thus  a  kind  of  medical 
miners,  larpaXtlirTai*  .Sometimea  they  even  an- 
perintended  their  exercises,  as  in  the  ease  of  Mile- 
sias.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptte  were  slaves,  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masteis  in  the  baths. 
Tbejt  too,  like  the  Greek  AAeiirrai,  appear  to  have 
attended  to  their  masters'  constitatf  on  and  mode  of 

life.*  TlifV  were  also  called  nnctorcs.  They  used 
in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper  called  strigii, 
towels  (/tn^a),  a  cruise  of  oil  (guUvs),  which  was 
vraaL)  :r  hox,  a  bottle  {vid.  Amfolla).  and  a 
maV  resse.  eaTied  ieitieysk.  (  Vid,  Batb«.i 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  pahrstra  wnere  the 
anoiMing  was  perlormed  was  called  u/.cirrrt/piov  ; 
that  in  the  Human  Imths  was  called  unctvarium. 

•ALIS'MA,  an  aijuatic  hert^  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Water  Plantate.  PUny  speaks  of  it 
as  an  antidote  against  certain  venomous  creatures, 
and  also  against  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  For  this 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  since  even  some 
modem  practitioners  have  recommended  it  as  anti- 
hydrophobic.  Sprengel  makes  the  Alisma  of  which 
Pliny  speaks  the  A.  PamaasifoUum ;  this  species, 
however,  has  never  been  foundf  in  Greece.  Sibthorp 
is  more  correct  in  designating  it  the  A^lanUigo.'' 

•ALL'IU.M  {oKopodov),  Garlic.  There  seems 
iioieason  to  doubt  that  the  oKopoSav  of  Theophras- 
toa  and  Dioscorides  is  the  Allium  sativum^  mannred 
Oariic,  although  Stackhonse  prefer^the  A.  *an»- 
dofTosum.  II.  Stephens  suggests  that  the  wild  Gar- 
lic should  be  called  ix^poonopaimt  and  not  bt^tooKo- 
podsv.  Pliny  informs  us  that  garlic  was  much  used 
among  the  Italian  rustics  as  a  medicine.*  Galen 
also  speaks  of  it  as  such.*  Among  the  Athenians 
it  was  a  great  favourite  as  an  article  of  food,  ami 
seems  to  have  been  sold  at  the  same  shops  with 
bread  and  wine.'*  FlghtfOf^oelB  w^sre  also  fed 
upon  it,  to  make  them  move  pognacioiu.**  Great 
prophylactic  yirtnes  were  fimneny  aaerflwd  to  this 
plant,  and,  among  other  active  properties,  that,  in 
particular,  of  neutralizing  the  venom  of  serpents.'* 

1.  (r*b«tti.M5.  619.)— 2.  (Aurel  Vict.,  Epit.  xii.,  4.— Capi> 
^los  Ant  P..,  (5.— Id.,  M.  Atir.,  Sfl.— Id.,  Prrt.,  9.— Sp^rt., 
Had.,  t*— L*nipri(l.,  Sct.  Alrx.,  5*. — F.  A.  Wolf,  "  Vrm  pinar 
«uld«n  Stiftong  Tr»)in»."J — 3.  (Plulaich,  de  TuemU  Sumtatc, 
e.  IS,  p  SOX  Tjnch.)— 4.  (CeUui,  i..  1.— Win.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  I, 
(Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.,  M>7I,  and  BSekhHi  bm«.)— 6. 
fCiom,  Ep.  Pun.,  i.,  9,  S3.— Sm«ca,  Ep.  M.— JatrmuU,  Sat. 
€i ,  78 ;  Ti.,  4a  H-7.  {PUn..  H.  N.,  ixr.,  10.— Pi*,  in  Plin.,  1.  c. 
— aprmnl,  If  R.  R.,  i.,  171.— Aduaa,  AppawL,  a.  T.  laaao^ 
•«•«)— 8.  (H  N..  xii..  6.)— 9.  (Meth.  Mad.,  xU^  !&)— 10. 
MUiImU,  in  Anstoph.,  Aebara..  190  (174).)— II.  fAiMoph., 
|^4ai.)-lf.  (,SmiLMM«r,Mdtadt>vF««.) 


I  So  diveisified,  indeed,  were  itt  charaiUTistic*.,  that 
I  ft  need  excite  no  &nrprise  to  find  it  ad  ired  on  the 
one  hand,  nlong  with  the  othe.'  species  cf  o/tiitm,  by 
tiie  people  ol  Kig}'pt,  and  banisiicd  on  the  other  iion 
the  tables  of  tiie  dellcaM  it  Rome.  Hoi  ace  8aai|&i 
it  as  fit  Ibod  only  for  re^peiai'  it  wa&  boweffWi  a 
great  fliyoiirite  ano  with  me  Roman  aoloiets  asd  sail- 
ors.' The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  counti  ics  of 
Europe,  who  often  experience  the  need  of  excitiijg 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  hold  garlic  ic 
much  higher  estimation,  oo  this  account,  tlwa  those 
of  more  northern  regions.  Tbeonimsatt  makn  the 
AJJAum  ctrpriun  the  largest  in  sue  of  the  aerail 

species  ol  this  plant.* 

ALLU'VIO.  "  That,"  says  GaitM.*  "appears  ic 
be  added  to  our  land  by  alluvio,  which  a  nver  adda 
to  oar  land  {flger\  so  gradually  that  we  camiot  est^ 
mate  how  much  is  added  in  each  moment  of  time; 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expres.sed,  it  is  that  which  i» 
added  so  gradually  as  to  escape  observation.  But 
if  a  river  (at  once)  takes  away  a  part  of  your  land, 
and  brings  it  to  unnc,  this  part  still  remains  your 
pinpei^''  There  is  the  same  definition  by  Gain* 
In  his  Ra  CoHdiana*  with  this  addition:  "If  the 
part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  should  adhere  for  a 
considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the  trees  on  .^uch 
part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my  land,  from 
that  time  saeh  partap^ean  to  behng  to  my  land." 
The  aeqttisUiaferMtmamimwwM  etwsidciea  bf  the 
Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jOS  geBtfom,  In  tfm 
Human  sense  of  that  ten'a. 

According  to  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  allttvioois  in  tha 
case  of  agri  limitati.*  Cirewmharia  diliers  from 
alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion is  surrounded  by  water,  and  subject  to  it* 
action.  CicLru"  enumerates  the  jura  alivtionum 
and  firnnnluvitmum  as  matters  included  naer  the 
head  o{'  causa  centvmvtrala. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  as  stated  by  Bracton  in 
the  chapter  De  acquirendo  Rervm  Dominio*  is  taken 
from  the  Digest,*  and  is  in  several  passages  aeofjp 
of  the  words  of  Gaius,  as  cited  in  the  Digest. 

•.\L'NU.S  («?.T;0,,a'*).  the  Alder.  The  wood  of 
this  tree,  which  is  lighter  than  that  of  many  others^ 
was  first  employed,  according  to  the  poets,  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation."  It  was  also  much  Uied 
among  the  Romiuis  for  water-pipes,'*  and  is  still 
ranked  among  the  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  for 
these,  and  for  nnder^proond  purposes  genemlly.  The 
alder  is  an  inhabitant  of  swamps  and  meaoowa  to 
all  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Virgil  is  not  consistent  with  himself  as 
regards  the  name  of  this  tree.  In  his  sixth  Eclogue" 
he  makes  the  sisters  of  PhaHthon  to  haveoeea 
changed  into  alders ;  hut  in  the  JEneid**  he  givea 
the  poplar,  as  Ovid  does.**  The  species  of  alder 
most  common  in  Greece  is  the  Alnus  Mfftigata. 
Wild. 

•AL'OE,  the  Aloe,  or  Aloes-tree.    Neither  Hip^ 

Ktcrates  nor  Theophrastus  notices  this  plant,  bm 
ioscorides,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  two  kinds 
of  it."  He  says  it  is  mostly  brought  from  India, 
but  that  the  plant  grows  in  Arabia  and  the  maritiasa 
parts  of  Asia.  The  stor^'  related  by  s:i:  c  writeii^ 
that  Aristotle  tecommended  the  aloe  ic  Ajesanim 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  c  i  Socoion, 
appears  unworthr  of  belief,  and  yet  it  probably  was 
the  Socotorinc  aloe  with  which  the  ancients  were 
most  familiar.  thinks  that  the  African  aloe 
vasmiimowntotheGmeks  and  Romans,  but  that 


1.  (Epod.  iii.,  4.)— 5.  (Plaut.,  Pa-n.,  r.,  5.  M.— ArMtoph  , 
Ach»ni.,  I.  c.)— ^.  <Th«aphrast.,  H.  P.,  vn.,  4. — Diaanor.,  ii., 
181.)— I.  (ii.,  "0,  M>qq.)— 3.  (Dii.  40.  tjt.  I.  ■.  ?.)--«.  (D.f.  4(1 
tit.  I,  •.  I«.>— 7.  (D«  On»t.,i.,88.)-«.  (fol.  9.)— «.  Hi.  lit.  1.  ». 
7.)— 10.  (Thaophrsu.,  II.  P.,  i.,  4 ;  iiL,  S.— Baw.,  Mym ,  v. 
S4.)— II.  (P*«,  flaw  4t  Vimito.  ^  siv)~lt.  (Ptin..  B  N. 
«^.,«i-»(».»M*  Is..  IlfcHli.  flf«i  .ii^Mltefil 
~io>  fiita,m) 
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ALYSSON. 


AMARUr^TUIA. 


•  tftckt  qaiie  nue  at  ih»  prasc&t  dur  ("aloa  luci> 
de,  oa  CO  Ufmes")  was  one  of  Ae  Unas  employed 

by  them.'  Aloes,  •hoii^h  still  much  used  in  nicdi- 
Cirie,  .ire  prescribed  in  very  few  of  i\n:  cases  men- 
lioneii  by  Pliny.*  Accorxlu.::  tu  .-\ir;ili'',  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  India  still  use  them  with  great 
CDCcess  in  afle:tions  of  the  eyes.  Olaus  Cebius' 
derives  the  word  oIm  from  the  Arabic  aUoek.  Pliny 
(Bcuticns  a  mineral  substance  called  ahe,  which  is 
ihe  same  u  itli  the  bitumen  of  Juda.'a,  and  which 
mas  CJoployed  in  hierpt  in  embalming  Uxlies.* 

ALCA  {iXutt  oruAtja),  an  Attic  festival,  but  cele- 
braUxl  principally  at  Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Demeter 
snd  Dionysus,  the  inventors^jf  the  plough  and  pro- 
tfciors  t)i  liie  liuiis  of  the  earth.  It  took  place 
every  year  alter  the  harvest  was  over,  and  only 
fifoits  were  utilred  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  a 
gmteM  acknowledgment  for  the  beiMBU  toe  hu»- 
iandman  had  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 
haiTCSt  might  be  plentiful.  e  learn  from  Demos- 
llieiMi*  that  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  any  bluody 
•taciifiee  on  the  dav  of  this  festival,  and  that  the 
Ptjmta  aloB«  had  lae  piivilMe  to  oSet  the  fruits, 
llie  fbatival  waa  alM  called  4fdX69Uh*  or  myKOfua- 
ripia. 

AAOnor  rPA^H  (oAev/or  ypt^i}).  an  action 
Which  might  be  branght  before  the  logistc  {?Myta- 
ratX  at  Athene  aniut  all  aaibaaaadora  who  neg< 
leeied  «» pass  ibSr  aceomita  wbra  their  teim  of 
office  expired.* 

•ALOPE'CIAS.  a  species  of  fish,  called  by  Pliny 
the  Sea-fox  (  ViUpes  marina*),  and  the  same,  proba- 
U]r,with  the  /kw*dr*  of  modem  natafaiisia.'  The 
name  enaea  from  the  Greek  iA&wnS,  "a  fox." 

•.\l/)'PECIS  (dAurr*iV.)  a  .siwcies  of  vine  pro- 
dncin^  clusters  of  grapes  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
tut.    11  is  now  extinct.'* 

•ALOPECU'RUS  (oAiM^Mvpor),  a  plant,  which 
^ragel  snggeata  may  be  the  0»rrkmmm  eftkUkri- 
mm,  and  Siackhousc  the  Phltum  crinitum,  PI. 
Vr«c.,  or  Hair)'  Cat's-tail  grass.  Its  spike  is  de- 
erib«l  by  Thcophrastus  as  being  "sol^,  downy, 
Vidt,  and  like  Uie  tails  of  foxes.""  This  agrees 
with  the  spike  of  the  Mtmama^  L.,  or  Foxtail 
l,ffa8B.>*  The  name  eonea  nam  iMuti^  **  a  ios," 
oi^P'l,  ■*  a  tail." 

•ALO'PEX.  (mVuLPEs) 

rVL'SINE  (u?joiv7i),  an  herb,  which  Spiengel,  in 
M%  Btitory  of  Botany,  recognises  as  the  flUtaria 
mex^'.-mn,  or  Wood  Stitcbwort;  but,  in  his  notes  to 
Diov-.orides,  he  expresses  himself  doubtfully  con- 
cervnvx  it  Schneider  is  iimiecided  whether  the 
«l9i»<i  of  Theopbrastus  be  the  same  aa  that  of  Di- 
oacoiid^.'* 

ALTA'RE.  (Vid.AtiA.) 

•ALTER'CUM,  the  Arabian  (1)  name,  according 
•0  Pliayj  of  the  Hyoscvamus.'* 

•ALU  M,  a  plant.  SyMPnYTON.) 

•ALU'MEN.   (Fm/.  Sttptehu.) 

•ALT'PON  (dXvirov).  an  herbkaoppooed  to  be  the 
same  with  that  which  produced  Tonit  Sprengel 
and  Sibthorp  mark  it  as  the  OZoMiorta  afypum.^'^ 

•ALVSS'ON  (&Avca<n>),  a  plant.  The  &Xv<yaov  of 
OalCD  and  Panlos  .£gineta  is  the  MayuUnum  alyi- 
mm^  ndfu^  called  Qalen's  Madwoit  That  of 
Dioaoorioiea  u  a  rerf  dtifemt  plant,  and  eamiot  be 
vftv  .satisfactorily  determined.  Sprengel  hesitate?; 
whether  to  rti'cr  it,  with  Dodonteus.  to  the  Fanetia 
dffeata,  or,  with  Columna,  to  the  Ytmit^  mrotmi, 
W  swateM,  Ln,  ottf  SpeedwelL** 


1.  rm  Pita.,  B.  N~  acHi.,  4,  p.  9M.)-«.  (H.  N.,  xnH.,4.} 
■^  jx.  ISS.)-^  (Fi^  ia  Pliii.,  1.  e.H-9.  (e.  Ntar.,  p.  IMS.) 

t.  fli«rvch.,  B.  ».)— 7.  (Said. — Ha^yrh. — Meier.  Alt.  P 
pwJBa.}—^).  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  43.)— 9.  (A<J«ii«,  Append.,  t.  t.) 
—10.  (F4e,  in  Plin.,  H.  N.,  3.)— 11.  (Theophr»»t.,  H.  P., 
•li.,  la  )— ll  (AdaiM,  Append.,  i.  r.)— 13.  (Theophrut.,  II.  P., 
IX-.  13.— Dia»CoT.,  iv..  Jff.)— 14.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  nr.,  4.— Ctrm- 
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ALUTA.  (FU/.CAI.CED8.) 

ALUTAI  (^vrdi).  persoDa  wbeae  boiiBeBa  I 

was  to  keep  order  in  the  public  games.  They  nv 
ccived  their  orders  liuiii  an  uAvru/j^ijf,  who  was 
himself  under  tli*;  direction  of  the  agonotheta:^  01 
hellanodicac  Tl  jy  arc  only  fiiund  at  Olympia ;  u. 
other  places,  the  same  oAoe  was  discharged  by  the 
fiaaTtyo^o\toi. 

•ALPHEbTES  {a/.<f^a^iiO,  a  spicits  of  fan,  th* 
same  with  the  Cynetlvs  of  Pliny.  It  is  the  Latnu 
cynedvSt  l-^i  ui  French  Canude,  According  to  Kon> 
oolet,  it  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  its  flesh  is  easy  of 
digestion.  In  the  Did.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  the  Alphest  is 
de»cribed  as  being  a  jsmall  fish,  having  a  purple 
back  and  belly,  with  yellow  sides.' 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUiM  SERVUS, 
a  slave  or  freedman,  whose  ofhcc  it  was  to  write 
letien  and  other  things  under  his  master's  direction. 
The  amannensis  miist  not  be  confounded  with  an* 
other  .son  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  vianum  serci,  who 
were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  busi- 
ness.' 

•AMAR'ACUS  (lUNVMwocX  « llilut.  Dioacoridea 
and  llie  adiollaat  on  Klcandei*  state  that  the  Aman^ 

CU8  is  the  .name  as  the  Sampsuchus  (od/z^a^^or) ; 
and  yet  Galen  and  Paulus  iEgineta  treat  of  them 
separately.   Matthiolus  seems  to  think  it  highly 

eobahle  that  it  is  the  commmk  Manermmt  hot  tM 
le  commentators  aie  mneh  at  varnnce  about  it 
Thus  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  b., 
marks  it  as  the  Origanum  marjtrranoidis,  I  ut  in  the 
second,  according  to  Schneider,  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
fer the  iftufOMt  x^^V^  of  Theopbrastus  to  tkks 
Bfaeimtiims  CbMows.  Stackhoose  prefers  the  Or^ 
ganum  JEgyptiaaan,  and  Dicrbach  the  7>»/fnwin 
Marum,  or  Mastich.  Upon  reference  to  the  Com- 
mentary of  Matthiolus  on  the  /iupov  of  Dioscoridef,* 
it  will  be  seen  tliat  this  last  opinion  had  been  fok' 
merly  entertained,  and  It  would  appear  to  be  a  ve^ 
platisible  one.* 

•AMARANTH'US  {ufidpavroi),  the  Amaranth, 
or  Never-fading,  as  ita  name  indicates,  from  n,  pnv., 
and  fiapaivu,  "  to  wiUur."  According  to  Pliny,*  the 
amaranth  appears  ki  the  month  of  August,  and 
lasts  tmtil  autumn.  That  of  Alexandrea  was  th<i 
most  esteemed.  What  the  same  writer,  however, 
states^  that  the  flowers  of  the  amaranth  bloom  anew 
on  bemg  plunged  into  water.  Is  not  very  exact.  As 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  dry  kind,  they  have  not 
mndi  hnmidity  to  loee,  and  therefore  may  be  pre* 
served  merely  for  a  long  time.  The  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  his  ArnarantJius,  which  is  also 
thiU  of  Theopbrastus,  points  at  once  to  the  Cclcst*. 
cristata,  a  plant  originally  from  Asia,  but  cultivate 
in  Italy  a  Mog  lime  befine  Pliny^a  day.  Rauhinbt* 
lievce  thai  thfi  plant  fa  to  be  ftond  ki  Theophiasttib 
under  the  name  of  which  Theodore  Gaza 
translates  by  fiamma.  The  ufnipavroc  of  Dioscorides* 
is  another  plant,  probably  the  Gnaphalium  Stadm 
of  Linnasoa.  Toe  ancients,  iar  less  advanced  than 
the  modems  in  the  ait  of  mannfiictiiriDg  stolft,  were 
unable,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  to  imitnte  the  softness 
of  the  amaranth.  The  modems,  however,  have 
succeeded  in  this,  and  have  even  surpassed,  in  the 
fabrication  of  their  vdret,  the  beautiral  downy  saiw 
Ihce  of  this  tamet.  The  common  name  of  d» 
plant,  therefore,  j»iMSf-rrfottrs,  given  to  ft  when  the  ail 
of  fabricating  stuffs  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  suite  M 
longer,  and  the  Italian  appellation,  fior  di  v(Ad$ 
("  velvet-flower"),  is  much  more  applicable.* 

AMARUNTHIA  or  AMARU'SIA  {iLfiapvveia.  or 
&liap&aia),  a  festival  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  or  Anv 
aiysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems,  originally  at  Ama 


1.  (Adams,  Apiienti.,  «.  r.)— 2.  (Saet.,  Jul.,  74 ;  OcUt.,  V 
Ner.,  44  ;  Tit.,  3  :  Vrsp.,  3.— Cic,  De  Orit.,  lii.,  BO,  225.— Pir 
nori,  De  Serrm,  1 09.) -3.  (Then,  SOS.)— 4.  (iii.,  4S.)— 4.  (A* 
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97.>-a.  (F«^  in  PUn..  1.  c) 
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trpubus,  in  Euboca,  with  extra jrdinanr  splendour; 
bat  it  was  also  solemnized  in  several  places  in  Atti- 
ca, such  .IS  Athmone and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, in  no  wav  lcs.s  brilliant  than  thai  iti  Euba-a.* 
The  festival  m  Euhoea  was  distinguished  for  its 
q^encUd  proeettkms ;  and  Strabo  himself'  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  Arte&iis  Aomnrnthia,  a 
column  on  which  was  recorded  the  splendotir  with 
which  the  Eretriaiis  at  one  time  celebrated  this  fes- 
tival. The  inscription  stated  that  the  procession 
was  formed  of  three  thousand  heary-armed  men, 
«U  hundred  honemen,  and  siznr  chariots.* 

AMBARVA'LIA.  (Vfd.  Abtalci  PnATass.) 

•AMBER.   (Vit/.  Ei.ECTiit  M.) 

AMBILTI  'TRIUM.    (  Vi,/.  Lustrum.) 

AM'RITrs,  which  literally  signifies  "a  poiiig 
about,"  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  nearly  expressed 
than  bv  our  wora  eanvatshtg.  Alia  the  plebs  had 
formea  a  distinct  class  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  had  become  very  ^atly 
increased,  we  frequently  read,  in  the  Iloman  writers, 
of  the  great  eObrts  which  it  was  necessary  for  can- 
didates to  make  in  order  to  aecnra  the  voles  of  the 
citizens.  At  Rome,  as  in  eveiy  oomnnmity  into 
which  the  element  of  popular  election  enters,  solici- 
tation of  votes,  and  open  or  secret  influence  and 
bribery,  were  among  the  means  by  which  a  candi- 
date secured  his  election  to  the  offices  of  state. 

Whatever  may  be  tlie  authority  of  the  piece  en- 
titled **  Ct.  Ciceronfs  de  Petltione  Coosolatus  ad  M. 
Tullium  Fratrom,"  it  seems  to  present  a  pretty  fair 

Sicture  of  those  arts  and  means  by  which  a  candi- 
ate  might  lawfully  endeavour  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  eSectors,  and  also  some  intimation  of  those 
nems  which  were  not  lawful,  and  which  ft  was  the 
object  of  various  enactments  to  repress.  As  the 
terms  which  relate  to  the  canvassing  for  public 
places  oflen  occur  in  the  Roman  writers,  it  iiiav  be 
convenient  to  mention  the  principal  among  them 
here. 

A  candidate  was  called  petUor,  and  his  opponent, 
with  reference  to  him,  otmpetilor.  A  candidate 
(canduialus)  w  as  so  calKvi  from  his  appearing  in  the 
pul  'ic  places,  such  as  the  fora  and  uampns  Mar- 
this,  before  bis  fellow-citizens,  in  a  whitened  toga. 
Oa  f  leh  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  hy 
Us  rriends  (deduelomX  or  followed  bjr  the  poorer 
dt^itens  (s/'ctafoies),  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
sbaw  their  good-will  or  give  their  assistance.*  The 
word  assiduitas  expressed  both  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  the  candidate  at  Rome,  and  his  continual 
•olidtalions.  Tiw  candidate,  in  going  Us  rounds 
or  takin<r  his  walk,  was  accompanied  iiy  a  rumen- 
dator,  who  cave  him  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
he  might  mert  ;  tlie  candidate  was  thus  enabled  to 
address  them  by  their  name,  an  indirect  compliment 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  generally  gratifying  to  the 
electors.  The  candidate  accompanied  his  address 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  {prensalio).  The  term 
henipiUus  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treat- 
ing, as  shows,  feasts,  Slc  Candidates  sometimes 
left  Rome,  and  visited  the  colonioe  and  municipia, 
in  which  the  citizens  had  the  suffrage ;  (*itts  Cicero 
proposed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.' 

That  ambitus,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
pena.  enactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
hended tlie  two  species,  ambUus  and  isr^itiioMS  {bri- 
bery) UbernSias  and  ftmfiittai  are  oppesed  by 
Cicero,  as  thin^r'  allowable,  to  ambitus  ana  lar^itio, 
as  things  illegal.^  Money  was  paid  for  votes;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  secrecy  and  secure  the  elector, 
persons  called  inUrpreies  were  employed  to  malce 
die  bargain,  se(ptetlre$  to  bold  the  mottcjr  till  it  was 

I.  (l*»iit..  i.,  31.  ».  3.)— 2.  (Hf»vrh.,  i.  r.  'A^afnlala 
(I,,  1,  p  321,  r<1.  Tauchn.)— 4.  (Ojiiparr  SHml.  in  Pin.1.,  Ol. 

'i!ih  fin.) — 3.  (Cir.,  pro  Mumn.,  r  S4  } — fl.  (Cic,  fij  Att., 
1 « '  i—^  (Cic,  D*  Onu,  ii.,  Sft. — Campw*  pro  MatBn.,  r.  96.) 


to  be  paid,'  and  dixnsora  to  distribute  it.'  The 
ofIi[?nce  of  ambitus  was  a  matter  which  belonged  lo 
the  judicia  publics,  and  the  enactments  atfamst  it 
were  numerous.  One  ol  the  earliest,  lliougn  not  the 
i  earliest  of  all,  the  I>ex  Emilia  B«bia  (B.C.  1«2), 
i  was  specially  directed  against  largitionts.  The  I-ex 
Cornelia  Fulvia  (B.C.  159J  punished  the  offence 
with  exile.  The  Lex  Acilia  Calpumia  (B.C.  63) 
imposed  a  fine  on  the  oflbnding  party,  with  ezehisioa 
from  the  senate  and  all  putlic  olnccs.  The  Lex 
TuUia  fB.C.  63),  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero, 
in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  the  Acilian  law,inlUeteJ 
ten  years'  ezilium  on  the  offender;  ana,  aiiiaqK 
other  things,  forbade  a  person  toeihibitgladiatoittl 
shows  {gUiiliattrrrs  dare)  within  any  two  ycars  Jd 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  unless  he  was  required 
10  do  so,  on  a  fixed  dav,  by  a  testator's  will.'  Two 
years  afterward,  the  Lex  Aufidia  was  oassed,  bv 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  provided  Aat,  n 
a  cantfidaie  promised  {pronutUiavU)  money  to  a 
trilieT  and  dia  not  pay  it,  he  should  l)e  unpunished; 
if  he  did  pay  the  monev,  he  should  farther  pay  to 
each  tribe  (annually  1)  3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he 
Uved.  This  enactment  occasioned  the  witticism  of 
Cicero,  who  said  that  Clodius  oteerved  this  law  by 
anticipation,  for  he  promised,  hut  did  not  pay.*  The 
Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  58)  was  specially  directed  apain."?t 
the  offence  of  sodalitium,  or  the  wholesale  bribery 
of  a  tribe  b\'  gifts  and  treating;*  and  another  ia, 
passed  (B.C.  S8}  when  Pompey  was  sole  cumi, 
had  for  its  object  the  cstabHshmeBt  of  a  speedier 
course  of  procct'dintj  on  trials  for  ambitus.  All 
these  enactments  failed  in  completely  accoraplish- 
ing  their  object.  That  which  no  law  could  suppress, 
.so  long  as  the  old  popular  ibim^  retained  any  or 
their  pristine  vigour,  was  aceompUt  ted  by  the  impe» 
rial  usurpation.  Julius  Crnsar,  when  dictator,  nom- 
inated half  the  candidates  for  public  offices,  except 
the  candiiiaies  fur  the  consnlsliip,  and  notified  his 

[>leasure  to  the  tribes  by  a  civil  circular;  the  pom- 
US  chose  the  other  half.*  The  Lex  Julia  de  AnwK 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  the  offeree 
of  aml'itus.  in  its  proper  sense,  soon  disappeared, 
in  coii.->o(jiience  oi  all  elections  being  tr.insfcrred 
from  the  cumitia  to  the  senate,  which  Tacitus^  in 
speaking  of  Tiberius,  brieflv  ezpresset  thoa:  **  The 
eomitia  were  transfisned  mm  the  eanpos  to  die 
patres." 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  pertly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and  corruption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  applicable. 
But  in  a  shoit  time,  the  appointment  to  public  offices 
was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperors;  and  the 
magistrates  of  Home,  as  well  as  the  nopulus,  were 
merely  the  shadow  of  that  which  had  once  a  sub- 
stantial fonn.  A  Roman  jurist  of  the  imperial 
period  (Modestinus),  in  speaking  of  the  Julia  Lex 
tic  Ambitn,  observes,  "  This  law  is  now  obsolete  in 
the  city,  liecause  the  creation  ol  magistrates  is  the 
luisine'-s  of  the  princcps,  and  docs  not  depend  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  populus ;  but  if  any  one  in  a  mtmi- 
cipium  riioold  oflettd  agunst  this  law  in  canvasing 
for  a  sacerdottmn  or  magi  stratus,  he  is  pnnishe«L 
according  to  a  senatus  consultum,  with  infamy,  ana 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  100  aurei.*" 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  numerous  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defence 
of  L.  Mnieaa,  who  was  chaised  with  aii]i)itn.s,  and 
that  in  deftnee  of  Od.  Plancius,  who  was  charged 
with  that  oflbnee  apedaHy  called  ssrfaliYiiwi,  are  both 

extant.* 

action  broii^t  in  the  Athenian  cowts  against  aa  tii> 
dividtml  woo  had  procured  tfie  abottton  ct  a  auii 

I.  (Cic.  pro  Cluent..  M.)— 2.  (Cic,  mI  Alt.,  i.,  IS.V-S.  (Cte« 
in  V»tin..  IS.)— 4.  (Cir..  ad  Att..  i.,  lA.)— ft.  (Ci«~  BO 
Phnr.,  l.V)-«.  (S.ict..  J.il..  41  )-7.  (Dir.  48,«II  II>-4  !■ 
goaios,  De  Antiqtio  Jure  Pop.  Bom.,  p.  Sift.) 
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i^tki  by  means  of  a  potion  (uu6ku6f  Mov  The  Iom 
if  a  speech  of  Ljrsias  on  ihis  subject  has  deprived 

u  of  tke  opinions  of  the  Athenians  on  this  crime. 
It  docs  not  appear,  however,  to  have  beert  looked 
njKin  as  a  capiia^l  oiieiicc' 

AtnoDg  the  Koman.s,  this  crime  ^partus  ftbactio,  or 
alert u J  procuralw)  seems  to  have  been  originally  un- 
aoticed  by  the  laws.  Cicero  relates  thai,  when  he 
was  fat  Asia,  a  woman  who  had  procured  the  abor- 
tion of  lier  o;r-|  riijf.'  was  punished  with  death;' 
^/BA  thb  doc^  uut  u{.pear  to  have  been  in  accordance 
With  the  lioman  law.  Under  the  emperors,  a  wom- 
Ift  who  had  piocuml  the  abortioa  of  her  own 
eii2d  vaa  panisbed  with  exile;'  and  those  who  gave 
the  potion  which  caused  the  abortion  were  con- 
demned to  the  mines  if  of  lov.-  rank,  or  were  ban- 
ished to  an  island,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their 
pnnertjr,  if  they  were  in  respectable  circumstances.* 

AMBllO'SIA  {ufifiooaia),  festivals  obsenr«d  in 
Greece  in  honour  ol"  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  I'roui  the  luxuries  ol"  the  table, 
or  from  the  iudul^'cncc  of  drinking.  According  lo 
Tietacsoa  Uesiwi,*  these  festivals  wci-e  solemnized 
in  tbs  nooth  of  Lentson,  during  the  vinuge. 

AMBRO'SI.'l  iufirnMaia)  I  The  food  of  ihe  gods, 
which  conferred  uj)on  them  eternal  youth  and  im- 
mortality, and  was  brought  to  Jupiter  by  pigeons.* 
It  was  also  used  by  the  gods  for  anointing  tneir  body 
and  hair;'  whence  weiMd  of  the  ambrosial  locks 
of  Jupiter  ((W^<7<ai  jroZroi).*  U.  A  plant,  the  aaoM 
with  the  Afobntsia  maritima.* 

AMBUil'BIUM  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sacri- 
fice which  was  performed  at  Kome  for  the  purificar 
tioo  of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ambar* 
ralia  was  in  leaded  for  the  purification  of  the  coon- 
ay.  The  victims  were  carried  through  the  whole 
Ir.vn,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usually  jH-rlurmcd  when 
any  cancer  was  apprehended  in  consequence  of  the 
appeacaoea  of  prodigies,  or  other  circumstances." 
Bcaliger  sapposea  tlm  the  amburbiom  and  ambar- 
«slia  were  the  same,  bat  their  difibrenee  is  expressly 
■asaited  by  Scrvius><  and  VoplscBS (amhuiiMm uU- 

iwBfMt,  ainbiircdiui  pnnnvisay* 

AMii'.MOr  AlKli  {ufit/Mn'  Hkjj),  an  action  men- 
tl3D«i  by  Uesvchios,  which  appears  to  have  been 
btooght  by  a  landlord  against  Us  tenant,  Ibr  the 
same  reawn  as  the  uycupyiov  i^Ur; :  at  least  we  have 
no  information  of  the  difiercnce  between  them, 
though  It  is  probable  thai  aome  existed.  (Kttf. 
ATfittPnOT  AiKU.) 

AMENTUM,  a  leathern  thong,  either  applied 
fcrfiurteDiltf  the  sandal  to  the  lout,  ur  tied  to  the 
■Mdir  of  the  spear,  to  assist  in  throwing  it. 

The  thong  of  the  sandal  Ls  more  frequently  called 
€mrigui,  It  aula,  or  lorumi  so  that  amaUuM  is  com- 
SMauy  employed  in  the  ktter  of  the  two  rigniflca- 
lleBS  above  expressed:  , 

**tU€nduiU  acres  orcus,  amentaque  torquetU."" 

El  Mujaauum  dirige  viribus."^* 

We  are  not  infbnned  how  the  amennun  added  to 
the  effect  of  throwing  tlie  lance ;  perhaps  ft  was  by 

giving  it  rotation,  and  b'?nce  a  greater  degree  of 
stea-liness  ami  directness  in  its  flight,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  Uill  shot  from  a  rifle-gtm.  This  supjiosition 
both  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  the  insertion 
ef  the  flngen,  and  accounts  ibr  the  frequent  use  of 
die  verb  forqutre,  to  whirl  or  twist,  in  connexion 
»-iih  tills  subject.  Compare  the  above-cited  passage 
of  Virgil  with  such  as  the  Mowing:  Amentatas 


1  Mfier.  Att.  Proc*s«.  p.  310.)— 2.  (Pit>  Cluent.,  c.  II.)— 
S.  fDif.  47,  til.  11.  ».  4  ;  4S.  tit.  9.  «.  8 ;  tit.  ig,  ■.»».)—♦.  (Di^. 
Sa,  ni.  1«,  t,  ♦  3.)— 4.  (Op.  el  D..  T.,  504.)— 6.  (tW.,  v.,  W ; 
SM.  «.)-  7.  (II..  MT.,  170.)— 8.  (II..  i.,  529.)-9.  (DioHor., 
119.)— 10.  (OfawQ.,  De  Vroiig^  c.  43.— Apul.,  Metamoiph., 
ML,  ab  iBit..  p.  49,  BipoBt^Laow,  i.,  MSw)— 11.  (la  Vm., 
•riif.  uu,  77.}— IL  (iliiral^  clD.)— IS.  (Vlrf.,  JEa^  ix^  tU.) 


"  Jnserit  amciUo  digiias^  nec  Pf^tfa.  leeutut 
In  jmvmm  lonit  jmmkmr*^ 
In  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  SirW.  Haniii 
ton's  Etruscan  Va.ses,*  the  ameutiun  seems  to  bs 
attached  to  the  spear  at  the  ecBtra  of  gisffif,  • 
little  above  the  aaiddla. 


*AMETHTS1US  {i^Mvorw  or  -of).  the  Ani«> 

thpt,  a  precious  stone  of  a  purple  or  violet  colour 
in  different  degrees  ol  deepness.  In  modem  min- 
eralog)*,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  two  prcciouj 
stones  of  essentiallv difrercnt  natures:  1.  the  Ori- 
ental amediyst,  which  Is  a  rare  variety  of  adaman- 
tine spar  or  corundum;  and,  2.  the  Occidental  oi 
common  amethyst.'  The  ancients,  on  the  olhei 
hand,  reckoned  five  specie-^,  difTering  in  degrees  of 
colour.  Their  Indian  amethyst,  to  which  Plinv 
assigns  the  ilist  rank  among  purple  or  violet-ool* 
oured  gems,  appears  to  have  been  our  Oriental  spe- 
cies, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violet-coloured 
sapphire.  "  Those  amethysts,  again,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  easily  engraved  {sralpturis  faciks),  may 
have  been  the  violet-coloured  fluor  spar,  now  called 
false  amethyst ;  and  the  variety  of  quartz  which  is 
now  commonly  styled  amethyst,  is  well  described 
bv  tlip  Roman  writer  as  that  fiftli  kind,  which  ap- 
proaches crystal,  the  purjde  vanishing  and  fading 
mto  white.  Some  mineralogist-,  think  that  the 
amethyst  of  the  ancients  was  what  we  call  garnet; 
but  there  seems  Httle  In  its  description  resembling 
the  garnet,  except  that  one  kind  of  it  appmnrhod  the 
hyacinth  in  colour,  as  Pliny  and  Ejiiphanius  ob- 
serve; that  is,  had  a  very  strong  shade  of  red;  and 
so,  sometimes,  has  our  amethyst.  We  see  our  ame- 
thyst, indeed,  plainly  indicated  in  one  of  the  reaaoas 
assigned  by  Pliny  for  iW  name,  that  it  does  not 
rrach  the  colour  of  wincfii,  priv  ,  and /i^Su.  "u.-nr"), 
Kat  first  fades  into  violet.  lie  afi'  rward  suggests 
another,  which  is  the  more  common  derivation, 
saying  that  the  Magi  fUsdy  asserted  that  these 
gems  were  preservative  against  intoxication  (d, 
priv.,  and  ntBiu.  "la  ivfoxicate").  Tlieophrastui 
twice  mentions  tlie  ametliyst  (uii>7?t  oroi').hut  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  determine  it ;  cla.ssing  it  in  one 
place  with  cr}'stal,  as  diaphanous,  and  afterward 
obaenring  that  it  is  wine-eolonred.* 


1.  (OtM, Iht-iii., m.i-9,  0ri., pi. U}-±  CMS  la fllk 
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•AM'IA,  «  fish  of  dw  tmiDy  species,  the 

•  tih  tht»  S  trait  -r  amia,  in  Italian,  Lrrda.  Schweig- 
haeu^er'  says  its  I'rejich  Dame  \a  boniton.  Kondo- 
U-t  mentiuns  that  lie  liad  seen  individuals  which 
mcaaiued  li^e  and  a  hall  feet  in  length.  Its  bead 
VU  the  part  most  esteemed  by  the  bam  vwanu  of 
Greece  ai;il  Home.  The  etymologist  remarks  that 
it  lb  ^regariuus,  and  henco  its  name,  trura  ufia,  "  to- 
gether," and  livai,  "  to  go."  The  Auiia  is  the  same 
ft*  the  IpunriK  of  iEJian.*  tbe  r^iwf  of  AraUtUe,* 
Oppian,  and  Athaims,  and  the  €Bamem$  of  Ovid 
•ad  others.* 

•AMIANTHUS  {uuiavroO.  a  variety  of  Asbes- 
tus,  called  in  French  A'um  de  Plume.  It  consists 
principally,  according  to  Cherenix,  cf  silex,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  alumine,  and  ftom  it  was  formed 
the  celebrated  Linum  asbatiwim,  or  Asbestos-linen. 
Napkins  and  other  articles  made  of  this  were,  when 
soiled,  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  cleansed  by  this 
process  as  others  are  by  washing.  Hence  the  name 
Amfainthns  given  to  the  snecies  in  qnestion,  signifv- 
ing  vure,  undeJUed  (from  a,  priv.,  and  fUQ»ri{,  **de- 
jfUed^'),  because,  being  indestructible  In  aajofmnaiy 
nre,  it  was  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  white- 
ness simply  by  casting  it  into  the  flames.  Where 
amianthus  occurs,  as  it  do***  in  many  countries, 
«'ith  fibres  sufficieniljr  long  and  flexible  for  that 
purpose,  it  ts  often  now,  as  anciently  it  was,  sptm 
and  woven  into  cloth;  and  hrts  in  modem  times 
been  successifully  manufacturoJ  into  paper,  gloves, 
nurses,  ribands,  girdlo,  and  many  other  things. 
The  natives  of  Ureenland  even  use  it  for  the  wicka 
•if  lamps,  as  the  ancients  also  did.* 

AMIC'TUS,  dim.  AMIC'ULUM. 

The  verb  amicir*  is  commonly  opposed  toindvere, 
the  fonntr  being  applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the 
outer  garment,  Uie  pallium,  Isna,  or  toga  {iftuuov, 
^fipOf);  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner 
garment,  the  tunic  (jftruv).  Graeo  jtcdlio  amictus* 
VilU  amictos,  nan  tcgis.''  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  nmms  amictus  and  indutus, 
■jven  without  any  farUicr  denomination  of  the  dress 
uefaig  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and  tbe 
jtuur  dothins."  The  Ass  says,  in  Apuleias,*  Deam, 
SerU»  ecmteaam  umiado,  mahi  eerendam  imponunf. 
meaning,  "  They  place  on  me  Ine  goddess,  covered 
with  a  small  silken  scarf."  The  same  author  says 
that  the  priests  of  the  Eg^-ptians  used  linen  tn^tt/tu 
HwmUmi  i.  both  m  their  inner  and  outer 
elotUng. 

In  (Jreek,  amicirt  is  expressed  by  ufi^ihrvva^at, 
ufOTixi  "jdai,  iKi6fi^Madai,  7:cpi6uXX(adai :  and  indu- 
tre  by  .<vcfvvtm  Hence  came  ufinexanni*  htiShifta 
ind  kuttilKawifi  w^USk^  and  n^ti&kaiav,  an  outer 
farment,  a  sheet,  a  ahawt ;  and  Mvfta,  an  inner 
jarment,  a  limic,  a  shirt.  When  Socrates  was 
4bout  to  die,  his  friend  Apollodorus  brought  him 
ooth  tbe  inner  and  the  outer  garment,  each  Inking  of 
ireat  excellence  and  value,  in  oider  that  he  might 
;ut  them  on  befinre  drinking  the  tanloolt :  ^tov 

\vdvvra  avrbv  'bv  ;^<r(:rva,  Kai  ■SotfiaTUUV  WtpiMM- 
tevov,  elra  ov^u  irieiv  to  fapfiotcov.^* 

AMMA  {uftfia\  a  Greek  measure  of  length,  equal 
10  fof^  «VX'<f  (oobita),  or  aixty  ir6its  (AmI)  ;  that 
fa,  twenty  yards  6-1  inches  English.  Ik  was  wed 
tn  measuring  land." 

*AMMI,  a  plant,  tbe  same,  according  to  Sprengel, 
with  tbe  Amm  CffpHcwn.  Matthiolus  and  Dodonze- 
OK,  who  give  drawings  of  it,  seem  to  point  to  the 
fame  plant,  namely,  Bishop'»>weed.  It  most  not  be 


I.  (m  Athen  ,  Til.,  6.)— 2.  (N.  A.,  i.,  5.>— 3.  fAnrto*.,  H.  A., 
■u.  17  ;  TIM  ,  n  1— 4.  (Ovia,  Hal..  117.— PUb.,  H.  N..  XKit,  II. 
•Adam*.  .\pp^n<i.,  t.  t.)— A.  (Diaacor.,  t.,  1S3. — Plin.,  H.  N., 
tli.,  4. — lie  Grmm.,  n.,  8. — Moore'*  Anc.  Mmeral.,  p. 
113.)— «.  (nin.  Ep.  IT.,  11.)— 7.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  ii..  10.)—*. 
lY%d.  TibuU., ».,  9,  13.— Nep.,  Cimon.,  it.,  S.— U.. DiO.,  iii.,  1. 
.Viff.,JBa.,  iii.,  545;  v.,  431,  eanpH«d  with  ApoL  Rkod^ 


MfVA  lUs..  v.,  loMBiwrwl  via  JEUm,         iv.,  9.)— 


eopfotmded,  however,  wiA  the  plant  failed  IMAap^. 
weed  hi  Seollud,  wUdi  is  iiie  .HSgifedbMi  jm^ 

graria.^ 

•AMMODTTES  {uftfioAvnn),  a  species  of  ser- 
pent, which  Aiitiiis  describes  ai  heirg  a  cnbit  it 
length,  and  of  a  atiid  eelour,  wfth  black  spoia 

Matthiolus,  in  his  commentar}*  on  Di'^corides,  de 
termincs  it  to  have  been  a  species  of  viper.  It  wa* 
moht  prdbably,  then,  only  a  variety  ol  the  oi 
Cfduier  ampwdyla.  This  is  the  serpent  known  bj 
the  name  of  the  Homed  viper  of  lUjricam; 
vanom  is  active.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avi- 
eenna  it  is  called  Amindatus  and  Cavlanu,  which 
are  corruptions  of  AmmodyUs  and  Colmber* 

•A.MMONI'ACUM  (u/^iaxiiv),  Gum  Ammoniac. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  well  ascertained 
what  species  of  FenUa  it  is  which  prodnoes  this 
gum.  Dioscorides  gives  it  the  name  of  uy«evAA/<-. 
The  ufi/wviaKov  ^•fitafta  wa.s  the  finest  kind  of  it. 
and  was  so  called  because  used  as  a  perfume  in 
saerad  rites.*  The  uXc  'A/^^oimAof,  ur  Sul  A 
ae,  was  a  f\issil  salt,  procured  from  the  district  of 
AfVica  adjoining  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It 
therefore  was  totally  diflferent  from  the  S<jI  Ammonute 
of  the  modems,  which  is  UydrocAUmts  Ammonm.* 

*  AMPELITIS  {ufineTuTt^  yfji\  a  Bituminous  Earth, 
found  near  Selenda  in  Syria.  It  was  black,  and 
resendiled  small  pine  charcoal ;  and  when  rubbed 
to  powder,  would  dissolve  in  a  little  oil  poured  upoQ 
it.  Its  name  was  derived  from  its  being  usea  to 
anoint  the  vine  (%ireXor),  and  pweerve  it  flern  Ito 
attack  of  wonna.* 

•AM PELOTRASUM  {mneUirpaamUVtmilMxk  n 
Ampeloprastun,  or  Dog4ee«,  ealled  in  Ffteeh  Fvprli 
de  ckim* 

•AM'PELOS.   (Vtd.  Vms.) 

•AMCmUM.  ( Ytd.  A  MQ'MON,  66.) 

AMPHTARAIA  {un^iapuia).  games  eelebrMei  l» 
honour  of  the  ancient  hero  Amnhiaraa'^,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oropm.,  where  he  had  a  temple 
with  a  celebrated  oracle.* 

AMPHICTYONS.  InstituUoos  called  An- 
phictyonic  appear  to  have  existed  in  Oieeee  ttam 
time  immemorial.  Of  their  nature  and  object  his- 
ton*  gives  us  only  a  general  idea;  but  we  maT 
salely  believe  them  to  have  In-en  associations  oiT 
originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed  lor  the  resn- 
latfin  of  imitnal  intereoaise  and  die  pr^tectioii  of  ft 
common  temple  or  sancttiary,  at  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  diflferent  members  met,  botii  to 
transact  business,  and  celebrate  religious  riirs  and 
games.  This  identity  of  religion, ~  coupled  with 
near  neighbourhood,  and  that,  too,  in  ages  of  reuMMe 
antiooity,  implies,  in  all  probability,  a  oenain  degree 
of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  produce  unions  and 
confcderai'ies  amnn:r  tribes  so  sitnatetl,  rei^arding 
each  other  as  members  of  the  same  great  family. 
They  would  thus  preserve  among  themselves,  and 
transmit  to  their  cnildicn,  a  qiirit  of  nationaligr  and 
brotherhood;  nor  ooold  any  better  means  be  de- 
vised than  the  bond  of  a  common  religions  worship, 
to  coimtcract  the  hostile  interests  which,  sooner  or 
later,  spring  up  in  all  large  societies.  The  causes 
and  motives  Irom  which  we  might  expect  such  in- 
stitations  to  arise  existed  in  everv  neighbourhood : 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  many  Amnhicryonies  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  thouirn  our  informa- 
tion respcMiii^  them  is  very  deficient. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Stfabo  that  there  was  OM 
of  aome  celebrity,  whose  place  of  was  a 

sancmaiy  of  Poseidon,*  at  Gala  aria,  an  ancleni  set- 
tlement of  the  lonians  in  tbe  Saronie  Onlf.  The 


1.  (DioMw.,  iii.,  83. — Cftlca,  de  Simpl.,  t.-  AdwA,  Apprad., 
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5rigma\  members  were  Cpidaanis,  Hermsum, 
.Na  -plir.,  PrasiLi?  in  Lacouia,  iF.giaa,  Athens,  an<l 
•he  ba'ou.111  Uri'homenus,'  whose  reinoieiicss  from 
acb  uUieT  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  could 
km  been  ihe  motives  for  forming  tlw  eonftdeiVp 
(Ion,  more  especially  as  •  Hgioas  causes  seen  pre- 
clnaed,  by  the  fact  that  'frcrzen,  though  so  near  to 
Calauria,  and  lhou;:jh  Posei^lon  uas  its  tui-jlan' 

fxj,  was  not  a  member.  In  alter  times,  Argos  and 
xir^a.  look  Uie  piaee  of  Natiplia  and  Prasia:,  and 
migioas  eeiemonies  were  the  aole  object  of  the 
nwdiiifi  of  the  a^MciatioD.  There  also  seems  to 
tare  been  anotht-r  in  Argolis,'  distinct  from  that  of 
naiauria,  tlie  place  uf  congress  being  the  'Hpa<ov, 
or  temple  of  Uei«.  Odov  toOi  w  (be  centre  of 
tn  Amphicgrooj the  reUgtons  metropolis,  or 
IvTtfi  vijowv  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades,  where 
(ifcpuucs  anil  cmbassiih  {lieup'u)  met  to  cclcbratp 
religious  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apol- 
lo, and  appaienil/  wiihout  any  lefiueiiee  lo  political 
ilj^cts. 

Kor  was  d»e  system  eonfined  to  the  mother^owi- 

n' ;  for  the  federal  unions  of  the  Dorians,  lonians, 
iii>l  itohans,  living  on  the  wcfat  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphictyonic  in  Sjpirit, 
dtlMM^  modified  by  exigences  of  simatiun.  Their 
cain  essence  consisted  in  keeping  periodical  ft^ti- 
va'is  in  honour  of  the  ackiiowh'ilg.'d  <7oils  uf  tii^ir 
•defective  nations.  Tnus  the  iJonan^'  hda  a 
isd*!ral  fc-Uival,  an  i  cclebr;iteil  reli;^niius  ^'arm-s  at 
Tno'iinm,  uniting  «iritb  the  worship  of  their  na'ional 

Ed  Apollo  that  of  the  more  ancient  and  Pelasgic 
HD'ter.  The  lonians  met  for  similar  purposes, 
ID  iT  'Wur  of  the  Heliconian  Po>eidon  at  Mycale ; 
Ihiu  olacc  of  assembly  being  called  the  Panionium, 
and  heir  festival  Panionia.  (Poseidon  was  the 
god  01  the  lonians,  as  Apollo  of  the  Dorians.*)  The 
rrdTetr#nsof  the  ^olians  assembled  at  Grjrneum, 
in  bmonr  of  Annllo.  That  these  confederacies 
were  not  merely  tor  tifT'ensive  and  defensive  purpo- 
may  t  e  interred  from  Uicir  existence  after  tlie 
nbjugation  of  these  OOlaofeS  by  Croesus ;  and  we 
teow  that  Ualicanwssos  ms  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  onion,  merely  beeanse  one  of  its  citizens 
had  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 

i>rize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
ederation  somcw  hat  similar,  but  m-  re  political 
than  religious,  exisicd  in  Lycia:*  it  was  called  the 
*  Lrcian  system,"  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
th'^e  cities. 

Bu:,  te^'  les  these  and  others,  there  was  one  -A^m- 
I-hio'.yonv  of  greater  cel':"t>rity  thnn  the  re-^t,  an<i 
tnuch  more  lastinj^  in  its  duration.  This  was,  by 
way  of  eminence,  called  the  Amphictyonic  League ; 
and  trf  tracing  it:  sphere  of  action,  its  acknowledged 
duties,  and  its  discharge  of  them,  we  shall  obtain 
more  prcciLe  notions  of  .such  bodies  in  general. 
This,  however,  diifeieil  from  ilje  other  issociations 
in  having  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  divinities,  which  were  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
i::  tAe  village  of  Anthela.nearThetmopylaB,' where 
the  ilepntie.s  met  in  autumn,  and  that  of  .X polio  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  :n  spring.  The  con- 
Bexian  of  this  Am'phictyony  with  the  latter  not  only 
«3Diribiited  to  iu  digniQ',  but  aiso  to  its  perma- 
Moee.  With  respect  to  its  early  Mstory  Stnibo* 
•ays,  that  even  in  Ms  d<.ys  it  was  impos'^iMe  to 
Iram  its  oricin.  W'?  know,  however,  that  it  was 
originally  ccMv.  '  (1  of  twelve  tribes  (not  cities  or 
suieSfit  most  be  observed),  each  of  which  tribes 
cootamed  Tarioos  independent  fities  or  states. 
We  learn  from  vEschincs,'  a  most  co.Tipetcnt  au- 
thtritv  (B.C.  343),  that  eleven  of  these  tribes  were 
t-  iollow:  the  Thes;  nlijins,  Rcpnti.nis  (not  Thebans 

I.  {Thiriir*;!,  II.  C.  »ol.  t..  p.  375.)— 0.  (StjnKj,  1.  t  ) -3. 
mmtz  b.  u.,  c.  3,  ».  7.— Callim.,  Hymm.,  ."WS.Wl.  rn-r,>l.,.. 
M«.)— ^.  (Mfiller,  b.  ii..  r.  10,  «.  V— Stratx,,  vm.,  T  )— r. 
ttnbo.x^..  3.}— 7.  (U«r«id.,  tiI.,  WO.)  -8.  (is.,  389.)  -  0  {Uf 
f  U  m.  JMkw.) 


I  only),  Oorians,  lonians,  Perrhcbians,  Magncic*. 
Locrians,  ll>t;i'ans  or  LEnianian  ,  Phthioisor  Aclu»- 
ans  of  Phihia,  .\lalians,  anil  P  lO'  ^ans;  other  Ustfc 
leave  us  in  doubt  «  hether  the  remaining  tribe  were 
the  DolopAS  or  Delphians ;  bkt,  as  the  Delphiaw 
could  hartlly  l)e  called  a  distinct  tril^e,  their  nobles 
appearing  to  have  l>een  Dorians,  it  seen  .s  pii'babie 
tliat  the  Dolojves  were  originally  iiienbers,  nad 
alU-rward  supplanietl  by  the  Delphians,'  "I'he  prfr 
ponderance  ol  Thessalian  tribes  proves  the  an(iqui» 
of  the  institution ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  stano- 
ing  on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Mai<a0A 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Dcrian 
conoucst,  which  originated  several  states  moie  |<ow- 
erfui,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  have  sent  <  heir 
respective  d^uties,  than  the  irioes  mentioned. 

we  also  lean  fiom  iEschines  that  eaeh  of  tfiese 
tribes  had  two  votes  in  (■(ingress,  and  that  deputic? 
Iroin  such  towns  as  (Dorium  and')  Cytiiiium  had 
equal  power  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  '.hat 
Cretria  and  Prienc  Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par 
with  Athens  ((<r6^//fO(  rotr  'Adfvaioif)-  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  fol'ow,  eilher  that  each  Amphictyonic 
tribe  had  a  cycU,*  according  to  which  u.s  comjK»nen! 
states  letumed  depuiie^,  or  that  the  vore  of  the  tribe 
was  determined  by  s  majori^of  votes  of  the  diflfer* 
ent  static  c'  that  trioe  The  latter  soppositioii 
might  exiv  rifc  ;he  faci  of  their  being  a  larger  and 
smaller  as,sen>bly — a  ^01X7  and  InK/  riala — at  somo 
>f  tiic  congresses;  and  it  is  confinned  by  the  cil^ 
cumsiance  tr 't  there  was  an  annual  election  ol 
deputies  at  Athens,  unless  di^  eity  nsoipnd  flme- 
tions  not  pro^»erty  its  own. 

The  council  itself  was  composed  of  two  classes 
of  representative-*;,  '"h-  canf/i  pylr:goi»,  the  other 
liicromnemones.  Of  the  ibnner,  three  were  annually 
elected  at  Athens  to  act  with  one  hieromnenum  ap- 
pointed by  lot.*  That  his  office  was  hishly  honour- 
abl«»  we  may  Infer  from  the  oath  ofthe  Hellasts,*  in 
whir!)  l^c  is  raentir/jied  with  the  nine  archons  Oc 
one  ot  e-j>-<f,'i  we  find  that  the  president  oi  the  coun- 
cil was  a  liieromnemon,  and  that  he  was  chosen 

Sineral  of  the  Amphic^nic  forces,  to  act  against 
e  Amphi.sjtiaBS.*  Hence  it  has  been  conjeetmeL 
that  the  hieromncmonps,  also  called  Upoypauiiartl^ 
were  superior  in  rank  to  the  pylagone.'  itschines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  warran: 
the  inference  that  the  ibrmer  office'  was  the  more 

Ermanent  of  the  two.  Thtts  he  says,*  '<When 
iognetiis  was  h'cromncmr!  ,  ye  chose  me  and  two 
others  pylagomc."  He  the:-  contrasts  "the  hiero- 
'  tn-einon  of  the  .\iher)ians  with  the  pylagonc  for  tht 
time  being."  Again,  we  lind  inscriptions*  contain- 
ing surveys  by  the  hieromnemones,  as  if  they  formec. 
an  executfve ;  and  that  the  council  concluded  their 
proceedings  on  one  occasion**  by  resolving  mat  there 
shotilil  be  an  extrpordinary  meeting  nreviou'^lv  tr^ 
the  next  regular  assembly,' to  which  the  hieronme- 
mones  should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  the  emer« 
gency,  just  as  if  the>  had  been  a  standing  coDimilScc. 
Th'.ui  n3»nc  implies  a  more  Immediate  connexion 
with  the  iemple,  but  whether  they  voted  or  n'^t  h 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture;  probably  they  dif^  not. 
Tlic  iKKhnrta^w  general  assembly,  included  not  only 
the  classes  mentionet^^  but  also  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  saeriilces,  and  were  consulting  the  god.  T' 
was  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  lh» 
chainiian  of  the  council  ("O  rcjf  jTti/uof  ^7r<V"'7<"''r'JV  )" 
Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body,  nothing  will  gh-e 
us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths  taken  and  the  de- 
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mees  made.  TU  oaUi  was  as  follows:*  ''They 
wonlddesinqriio  ciqrof  liie  Amphiavonsi  nor  cut 
oiirfhdrstTHunsiiiwarorpeace;  and  if  anj  should 

'lo  so,  ihey  would  march  against  him  and  destroy 
his  cities;  and  should  any  pillage  the  ywpeny  of 
ibc  god,  or  be  pnvy  to  oi  plan  anything  against 
«hat  was  in  his  temDle  (ai  Delphi),  tiiey  would  take 
^engeaiiee  on  him  with  hand,  and  loot,  and  voice,  and 
ftll  their  might,"  There  are  tw  o  ilct  rces  given  by 
Demo.sUieacs,  Lollj  couuDLiieiiiy  ihii-s "When 
/'leinagoras  was  priest,  at  llic  s|iriiii,'  meeting,  it  was 
'(ssoltre  1  by  the  pylagorse  and  iheir  as5es&on>,  and 
the generalbody ol the Amphiciyoas,"  dx.  The  res- 
olution in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphis- 
sians  continued  to  cultivate  the  sacred  dbtricl,  Philip 
ofMacedoii  ^)louKl  \>e  rcijuested  to  help  Apollo  ana 
the  Amphictyons,  and  was  thereby  constituted  abso- 
lute general  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  accepted  the 
utfice,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending  city  to  sub- 
jection. Prom  the  oath  and  the  decrees,  we  see  that 
the  main  duly  of  the  deputies  was  the  pre.se rval ion 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
We  know,  too,  that  alkr  it  was  burned  down  (B.C. 
MS),  tliey  contracted  with  the  Alcmasonida  fur  the 
nmdlding;'  and  Athenanis  (B.C.  160^  infonns  us,* 
that  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Delpliian  god,  they  condescended  to  the  regula- 
tion of  tlie  minutest  trifles.  HiNiury,  moreover, 
leaches  that,  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  l>om  ihdr  interest  in  Delphi;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing:  record  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  inteniational  law  of  Greece,  it 
sometimes  acquiesi  ed  in,  and  at  otlier  times  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
uis  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  fteqnented  by  pilgrims  from  the  west.*  The 
Cris.sap  iiis  were  charged  by  the  Delphinns  with  un- 
due exactions  from  tiie.se  strangers.  The  coimcil 
declared  war  against  them,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong 
•oiBSt  the  god.  The  war  lasted  ten  yean,  till,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Solon,  the  waters  of  the  Plebtns 
were  turned  off,  then  poisoned,  and  turned  again 
Into  the  city.  The  besieged  drank  their  fill,  and 
Crissa  was  soon  razed  to  the  gromid ;  and  thus,  if 
it  were  an  Amohictyonic  ctQr,  was  a  solemn  oath 
doubly  vidatea.  Its  territory— the  rich  Cfrrhvan 
plain — was  consecrated  to  the  gixl,  and  curses  im- 
precated upon  whomsoever  should  till  or  thvell  in  it. 
Thus  eniieil  the  First  Sacred  War  (B.C.  585),  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  the  instruments  of  Del- 
ohian  vengeance.*  The  Second,  or  Phocian  War 
{B.C.  350),  was  the  most  important  in  which  the 
Amphictyons  were  concerned ;'  and  in  this  the 
Thebans  availed  themselves  of  the  s.Tnciion  of  the 
council  to  take  vengeance  on  tlioir  enemies,  the 
Phocians.  'I'o  do  this,  however,  it  v  as  necessary 
10  call  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  readily  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  ojK^ned  a 
pathw.iv  to  his  own  ambition.  The  Phocians  v.t  re 
subdued  (B.C.  346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all 
their  cities,  except  Abte,  should  be  razed,  and  the  in- 
habitants oi^rsed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhahltants.  Their  two  votes  were  ^ven 
to  Philip,  who  thereby  erained  a  pretex  t  for  inter- 
fering with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  also  ol  tained 
the  reeognitinn  of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  ilic 
causes  of  the  Third  Sacred  War,  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The 
Amphis-sians  tilled  the  de/oted  Cirrhasan  plain,  and 
braved,  as  Strabo'  saj'.<!,  worse  than  the  Crissaeans 
of  old  (;ff/poi'f  f/anx'  rzipi  roff  fnoi-f).  'l  b*  ir  siib- 
pjssion  to  Philip  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
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battle  of  Chcronea  (B.C.  338\  and  the  extioctioa 
of  the  independence  of  Greec*.  In  the  ioUowing 
Tear  a  congress  of  the  Ampbi(,»/onic  stales  was 

held,  in  which  war  was  declau-d  as  if  by  tmited 
Greece  against  IViMa,  and  I'lulip  elected  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  this  occasion  the  Amphic  :yonS 
assumed  tiie  character  of  national  represeniatiTek 
as  of  old,'  when  they  set  a  price  upon  the  head  Of 
Ephialtes  for  his  treason  lo  Greece  at  Th»'nnopyl«. 

We  have  sullieicnlly  shown  that  the  Amphictyons 
them.sclves  did  not  observe  the  uaihs  lliey  took;  and 
that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war, 
or  enforce  whM  they  had  sworn  to  do,  is  proved  h^ 
many  instances.  Thus,  lor  instance,  Mycense  wan 
destroyed  by  Argos  (B.C.  535),  Thespias  and  Plataea 
by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  herself  swept  from  the  lace 
ol  the  earth  by  Alexander  (fx  fxiatK  'EaAuiJoc 
uvtipnuaBji).*  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  Thucyd> 
ides,*  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what  ho 
i-ali.s  (J  i'fpt-f  T:6/.tfi'>r.  whi  n  the  Lacedaemonians  mado 
an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple  into  the 
hands  of  llie  Delphians,  the  Athenians,  afler  their 
depamtn^  nstoring  it  to  the  Phodaosi  and  yet  the 
cooncfi  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering.  It  will  not 
be  profitable  to  pursue  its  histon,'  farther;  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  iliai  Augustus  wished  his  new 
city,  Nicopolis  fA.l).  31),  to  l>e  eordled  among  the 
members }  and  litat  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century 
of  oar  era,  motions  it  as  still  existing,  hot  depiiTM 
of  all  power  and  influence.  In  fact,  even  DemoS* 
thenes*  spoke  ol  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi.* 

After  tliese  remarks,  we  may  ccjnsiJer  two  j  oitiLs 
of  some  interest;  and,  hrsl,  the  etymology  of  the 
wonl  Amphictyon.  We  are  told'  that  TheopompoB 
thought  it  derived  from  tne  name  of  Amphictyon,  a 
prince  of  Thessaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  tJje 
institution.  Others,  ;.s  .Aiiaxinirnes  o."  L;:inpsacu.s, 
connected  it  with  the  word  u/iOiKnuvn.  or  ncigb> 
boiu^.  Very  few,  if  any,  modem  scLc^Iar^,  dciibt 
that  the  latter  view  is  correct;  and  that  Ampbictyoo, 
with  Hellen,  Dorus,  Ion,  Xuthus,  Thessalus,  Lari> 
sa  the  daiit;hier  of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not 
historical,  but  mythic  personages — the  representa- 
tives, or  poedc  personifications,  of  their  alleged 
fonndalioiMi  or  oropiM.  As  for  Amphictyon/ it  is 
too  narveOaQS  a  ralncKlettce  that  his  nane  tthoold 
be  significant  of  the  institution  itself;  and,  as  he 
was  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  it  is  dirtiruli 
to  gue.ss  of  whom  his  cotmcil  consisted.  True  it  •$ 
that  he  also  appears  in  Athenian  history'  ;*  but  very 
little  is  said  oT  him;  and  the  company  he  keepst 
there,  though  kingly,  is  far  from  historical.  Besides, 
though  Herodotus*  and  Thucydidcs'*  had  the  oppur- 
timitv,  they  yet  make  no  mention  nf  him.  ^\'e  may 
conclude,  therefore,  thai  tlie  word  should  be  written 
amphictiony.  from  u/i^tKrtovrc.  or  thoM  that  dwdl 
around  some  particular  locality." 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty  ;  n 
is  this:  Where  did  the  association  originate  1  were 
its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi  or  at  Thermopylsel 
There  seems  to  us  a  greater  amount  of  eridence  in 
favour  of  the  Utter.  Inproof  of  this,  we  may  state 
the  preponderance  of  Thessalian  tribes  from  the 
neignbourhr>od  of  the  Maliac  Bay,  and  the  compara- 
tive insignificance  of  many  of  Ihem;  the  a.ssigned 
birthplace  and  residence  of  the  mythic  Amphictyon, 
the  names  Prlagorai  and  Py  Isa. '  Besides,  we  knom 
that  Thessaly  was  the  theatre  and  origin  of  many 
of  the  most  important  events  cf  early  Greek  his- 
tory, whereas  it  was  onlv  in  later  times,  and  after 
the  Dorian  eonqnaat  of  1*elopoBnesDS,that  DelpU 
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tiecanM  important  enough  for  the  meeUn^  of  such  i 
4  Iw.r  as  the  Ain|ihicty  anic ;  Dor,  if  Delphi  had  been 
•Told  tlie  oaify  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  ac- 
tWDt  Car  what  must  have  been  a  loss  of  its  aadiunt 
dignitf.  Bat,  whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have  stiU 
the  fact  that  liiere  were  two  places  of  congress ;  to  ac- 
count tor  which,  it  has  been  suppo:>ed  that  there  were 
origiiJtMf  two  eotifede rations,  afterward  united  by 
Ite  BVwiDg  pover  of  J)el|ihi.  as  connected  with  the 
Domns,  hot  stfll  letaining  tne  old  places  of  meet- 
iag.   VVe  must,  however,  admit  that  it  is  a  matter 
rf  mere  conjecture  whetiier  this  were  the  case  or 
Dot,  there  Ming  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the 
apoioa  that  the  Dorians,  on  migrating  southward, 
caabined  the  woidiip  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo  with 
that  of  the  Pelasgian  Dcmetcr.  as  celebrated  by  the 
Aaif^ctyoas  of  Thessaly.  Equally  doubtful  is  the 
question  respecting  the  influence  of  Acrisius,  king 
of  Argos,*  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  first 
brought  the  eonibderacy  into  order,  and  determined 
other  points  connected  with  the  institution.* 

AM^lKTnEAA'ON  AEUAi  (ufU^ucvireUov  di- 
Tof ),  a  drinking- vessel,  often  mentioned  by  Homer, 
its  foim  has  been  the  subject  of  various  coniectiu-es; 
bat  die  name  seems  to  indicate  well  enougn  what  it 
really  was.  YLvTTt)ikov  is  found  separately  as  well 
as  in  composition,  and  is  evidently  a  diminutive 
formed  from  the  root  signifying  a  hollow,  which  we 
have  in  tlie  Greek  aifidri,  and  the  dialectic  form 
tUU^  LaUn,  cuva;  German,  kufhtSM;  French, 
m9€,compe;  and  English,  cup:  it  means,  therefore, 
a  small  goblet  or  oup.  'xii^iKvireXktK,  therefore, 
a/'conUi!;;  to  the  analogy  of  d/i^/oro/ior,  uuiiurof,  Ac, 
is  that  which  has  a  xvtMAov  at  both  sides  or  both 
ends;  and  6iira(  afi^iKVTreX?.ov  is  a  drinking- vessel, 
having  a  cup  at  both  ends.  That  this  was  the  form 
of  the  vessel  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,* 
where  he  i>  describing  the  cells  of  bees  as  having 
two  openings  divided  by  a  floor  "like  the  auipiKv- 

AMPHIDRO.M'IA.  or  APOMUM^'ION  HMAP 
if^fl4i^^lf>fua,  or  dpofiu'iu^iov  ^fiap),  a  family  festival  of 
thie  Athenians,  at  which  the  newly-born  child  was 
introduced  into  the  family  and  received  its  name. 
No  particular  day  msflxed  for  this  solemnity ;  but 
it  did  not  take  place  yeiy  soonaAer  the  birth  of  the 
child,  for  it  was  beliered  that  most  children  died 
before  the  seventh  day,  and  the  solemnity  was, 
Uierefore,  generally  deferred  till  after  that  period, 
that  there  might  be,  at  least,  some  probability  of  the 
Child  lenatamg  alive.  But,  according  to  Saidas, 
At  Mrri  was  hdd  on  Uie  fifth  day,  when  the 
eramen  who  had  lent  their  assistance  at  the  birth 
vashed  their  hands.  This  purification,  however, 
pieeeded  the  real  solemnity.  The  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the  festival 
of  the  amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  die  evening, 
and  they  e:enerally  appeared  with  presents,  among 
which  are  mentioned  the  cuttlefish  and  the  marine 
polvp.*  The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside 
with  olive-branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or 
vift  garlMids  of  vool  when  the  child  was  a  girl ; 
and  a  repast  was  pnpared,  at  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  fragnwnt  of  Ephippus  in  Athenetis,' 
the  i?aests  must  have  been  rattier  merrv.  The 
child  was  then  carried  round  the  fire  by  the  nurse, 
snd  thus,  as  it  were,  presented  to  the  gods  of  the 
hottse  and  to  the  fiuiaily,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 

1.  -SckoL  in  BniP:,  OrcM.,  lOM.— Cdlim.,  Etig.  xli.— Btnbo, 
X,  r  X,  p.  S79,  id.  Tkachn.)— S.  (Thirlwall,  Hitt.  of  Grwwe,  c. 
I ,  uii.— BHna»  Polit.  Ilitt.  of  Grf^fct,  c.  7.— St.  Croii,  Dea 

li  —1  ninimiwi      FM«ratif<i.— Tumum,  Utber  den  Btinil 

4tt  i.«phiet]raDen. — MuUer,  Donans,  b.  ii.,  c.  iii..  s  3.— Phil. 
Mm.,  toL  i.,  p.  394  ;  toI.  li.,  p.  300.— Hermann.  Polit.  AniKi. 
fSGnHX.  h  II -14.— Wachsmuth,  llellen.  Alterthumsk.— Nie- 
kohr,  IIiM.  lUn..  i.,  p.  .Tl.  fansl.)— 3.  (llftych.,  t.y.  vorAfitov.) 
—I  (11.  A,  0,  40  ;  or  in  Schneid.,  9,  27,  4.)— 5.  (rtpi  iitaf 

4  i'  ixTtf^—Campm  Bacnuoa't  Leziio(tt*,  a.  t.)— 6. 


ceived  ilS  name,  to  which  the  guests  were  wiines^sea. 
The  canying  of  the  child  rutmd  the  hearth  was  ths 
principal  part  of  the  solemnity,  from whichits  aanu 
was  derived.  But  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  de^ 
rives  the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  guests,  while 
the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or  danced 
around  iL  This  festival  is  sometimes  called  th>m 
the  day  on  which  it  took  place :  if  on  the  seventh 
day.  it  is  called  Hdefm  or  tUtfias ;  if  on  the  tenth 

day,  itKarri,  &c.* 

AMPHIOII'KIA  or  AMPHOMOS'IA  (d/iOiop«ta 
or  ofi^fAoaia)  is  the  oath  which  was  taken,  both  by 
the  plaintiff  and  ddkndant,  before  the  irialof  acauna 
in  tne  Athenian  courts,  that  they  would  speak  the 
truth.*  According  to  Pollux.*  the  anpiopKia  aiuo 
inchided  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  sftroiding  to  the  ptiAcipMe 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPPOI.    (Vid.  Desultores.) 

AM*iIIPrMN'Ol  NH'Ei:  f,u/ipii:pvfivoi  vrjtf),  also 
called  AinPQPOI,  ships  in  which  the  poop  and  the 
prow  were  so  nmch  elite  as  lo  be  apfdicable  to  the 
same  use.  A  sUp  of  diis  constmctkm  might  b«. 
considered  tis  having  cither  two  poops  or  two  prows 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  convenient  in  circum* 
stances  where  the  ht:ad  of  the  ship  COOld  not  hs 
mmed  about  with  sufficient  celerity.' 

*  AMPHISBiG^A  {itfMatPtt),  eonetimes  oaHed 
the  DonMe-headed  Serpent.  Buffon  says  of  it,  dial 
it  can  move  along  with  either  the  head  or  the  tail 
foremost,  whence  it  had  been  thoiip;ht  to  have  two 
heads.  Aviceima  says,  that  it  is  of  equal  thickness 
from  head  to  tail,  and  that  from  this  appearanee  U 
had  been  sumwsed  to  have  two  heads.  Schneidei 
states,  that  Xannffius*  describes  a  serpent  whicl 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ancient  accotmts  of  tli« 
amohisbsena;  its  tail  is  obtuse,  and  as  thick  as  itr 
Ikxiv,  and  it  moves  along  either  forward  or  ba«d& 
ward  but,  according  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  is  an  AmB» 
ican  species.  The  amphisbvna  was  probably  n 
variety  of  the  Angtiis  fragilis,  L.,  or  Blind  "Worm 
The  Aberdeen  serjKnt  of  Pennant,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Linnseus's  correspondence  with  I>r. 
David  Skene  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  variety  of  the  Aiyiw 
fragilis,  linnaos  denies  that  Ae  amphisboBna  !• 
venomous,  but  many  authors,  evot  of  modem  times^ 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.* 

AMnilTHEA'TRUM  was  a  place  for  thf 
exhibition  of  public  shows  of  combatants  and  wild 
beasts,  entirely  surrotmded  by  seats  for  the  spectSr 
tors ;  whereas,  in  those  for  dramatic  performances, 
the  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  facing  the 
stage.  It  is,  therefijre,  fri'duently  described  as  a 
doable  theatre,  consisting  of  two  such  semicircles, 
or  halves,  joined  together,  the  ^aoas  allotted  IB 
their  orchestras  beooming  the  inner  eodosve  or 
area,  termed  die  invMi.  The  fcnn,  however,  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatres  was  not  a  circle,  but  invari- 
ably an  ellipse,  although  the  circular  form  appears 
best  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
The  first  amphitheatre  appears  to  have  been  thai 
of  M.  Cmlo,  of  which  a  (  lescriptiou  has  heen  given 
by  Pliny."  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  theatres 
made  to  revolve  on  pivot.^,  in  sucli  a  manner  tha^l 
they  could,  by  means  of  windlasses  and  machinery, 
be  turned  round  face  to  iace,  so  as  to  form  one 
building. 

Gladiatorial  shows  were  first  exhibited  iu  the 
forum,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  in  the  cirsus; 

and  it  appcnrs  that  the  ancient  custom  was  stfl. 
prestT^'cJ  til!  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 

I.  (IiiBUi,  de  rvTThi  HxrcU.,  p.  34,  ■.  30,  Bckkor.>~r  [Ly 
itslr.,  758.)— 3.  (Heiych.— Ari«toph.,  Av.,  »53.)— 4.  (irnyrh- 
Suid.)— a.  (Till.,  10.)— fl.  (Schcffer,  De  Militim  Nanli,  ii.,  c.  5 
p.  143.) — 7.  (Ameenit.  Acadrm.,  rol  i.,  p  SOS.)—*.  {Schneid# 
in  JEl^  N.  A.,  ix.,  23.)-  ».  (Aduiiu,  Ar->enJ.,  ».  t  J— 10.  (f 
N.auni.,tl.«S« 
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built  &  moodflu  ttantn  u  Um  Cunpus  Mutlus,  for 

the  parpoiie  ot  eidiibidng  hunts  of  wild  beasts,' 

"  wliich  was  called  amphitheatre  because  it  was 
MUrouiidcd  by  seats  without  a  scene."*  Alosi  ol" 
Uie  uaily  amphitheatres  were  merely  temporary, 
and  made  of  wood;  such  as  the  one  Ottili  w  Meio 


at  Room,*  and  that^erected  by  Attlins  at  Fidi 

which  gave  wav 
'Jic  games  were  being  performed,  and  liilled 


during  the  reign  of  Tilwrius, 


ich  gave  way  while 
1,  and  liilled  or  in- 
jured 50,000  i)ersons.*  ' 

The  lifbt  stone  amphitheatre  was  built  by  Sutili- 
ot  Tburas,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.*  This  build- 
tng^  which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius.near  the 
circus  called  Agonale,  was  destroyed  by  nre  in  the 
rnign  ol  Nero  ;*  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  ouly  the  external  walls  were  of  stone,  and  that 
the  seats  and  other  parts  of  theialflilar  vers  of  tim- 
ber. A  second  amphitheatre  was  commenced  by 
Caligula ;  but  by  far  the  most  cekbrated  of  all  was 
'hj  Fi;ivi.in  amphitheatre,  afterward  called  the 
V'Olisxum,  which  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  and 
Miiahed  Iqr  Us  son  Titos,  who  dedicated  it  A.D.  80, 
•n  which  occasion,  according  to  Eutiopius,  5000, 
4nd  accord  ingio  Dion,tK)00,  beasts  Were  destroyed.* 
This  immense  edihce,  whi^h  is  even  yet  compar- 
atively entire,  wa.s  capable  of  containing  about 
87,000  spectators,  and  originally  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  on  the  spot  previously  occupied 
l>y  the  lake  or  laige  pond  attached  to  Nero's  pal- 
ace,* and  at  no  verj*  great  distance  Crom  the  Bath-^ 
ul  'I'ltus.  It  covers  altogether  about  five  acres  of 
i^Tound;  and  liie  transverse,  or  longer  diameter  of 
the  external  ellipse,  is  Gl5  feet,  and  the  conjugate, 
or  shorter  one,  510;  while  those  of  the  interior 
ellipse,  or  arena,  are  281  and  176  leet  respectively. 
Where  it  is  perfect,  the  exterior  is  160  feet  high, 
and  con^i-:--  of  f  lur  orders,  viz.,  I)o)it',  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian,  in  attached  iliree-quarter  columns  (ihat 
Is,  columns  one  fourth  of  w  huso  circumference  ap- 
pean  to  be  boriod  the  wall  behind  them),  and  an 
upper  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  Witn  the  «• 
ception  of  the  last,  each  of  the.se  tiers  consists  of 
eighty  column.^,  and  as  many  arches  between  them, 
forming  open  galleries  throughout  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  building;  but  the  Ibtmh  has 
windows  instead  of  large  arches,  and  diose  are 
placed  only  in  the  alternate  inter-columns,  conse- 
quently, are  only  forty  in  number;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  elevation  has,  both  on  that  account 
and  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  tlie 
apertures  themselves,  an  expression  of  greater 
solidity  than  that  below.  The  arches  formed  open 
external  pralleries,  with  others  behind  them;  besides 
whicli,  ihr'ne  were  several  other  galleries  and  passa- 
ges, ex  tending  beneath  the  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors, and,  together  with  staiteases,  affording  access 
to  the  latter.  At  present,  the  seats  do  not  rise 
hi^er  than  the  level  of  the  third  order  of  the  exte- 
rior, or  about  half  its  entire  lieiLrht ;  therefore,  the 
upjxir  part  of  the  wiifice  appears  to  have  contributed 
rery  httle,  if  at  all,  to  its  actual  capacity  for  ac- 
commodating spectators.  Still,  though  it  has  never 
been  explained,  except  by  conjecturing  tliat  there 
ffcrf  Tipper  tier-  of  seats  and  galU  ries  (although  no 
cmains  of  them  now  exist),  we  must  suppose  that 
ihere  existed  some  very  sufficient  reason  lor  incur- 
ring such  enormous  expense,  and  such  prodigal 
waste  of  material  and  faboar  beyond  what  utility 
Mems  to  have  demanded.  This  excess  of  height, 
w  much  trreater  than  was  necessary,  was  perhaps, 
in  snmr  iiu  a^iire,  with  the  view  that,  when  tlic 
building  was  covered  in  with  a  temporary  roofing 
or  awning  (ttr/ianim),  as  a  defence  against  the  sun 
or  lain,  It  should  seem  well  propoitioned  as  to 

!•  iSmrfltf  m«irm«fr>-fti  (PiMu,  iliii.,  tt.)— 3.  (8<i«t., 
Sftr.,  e.l£— IMt.,  Man.,  xlB.,  n.)—4.  <Tacit..  Ann.,  iv.,  VL— 


wHfc|Tib„  r.  40.)— S.  (Sapt.,  OctitT.,  c.  29.— Dion.,  li.,  1B>— 
9,  (Dm.,  Uii..  18.)— 7.  tSuet.,  Ve«p..  9.—U.,  Tit.,  J^Wth 
fup^  vtt.,  m.— DioB.,  Isvi..       a.  (8i«t.,  N«r.,  31.) 


height;  and  also,  peihapsi  ia  «adl«r  to  allow 
who  worlred  the  ropes  and  other  meehanism  \n 

which  the  velarium  was  lum  lled  or  drawn  b*.  u 
a^axn,  lo  perform  those  oierations  wiiiiout  uj<.»'U^ 
moding  the  s])eclalors  on  the  highest  seai'^. 

With  regard  lo  the  velahum  itseU^  noUiiug  at  nJ 
eonclosive  and  saiisfiictory  can  now  be  gatltercd; 
and  it  has  occasioned  considerable  liisj  ute  ^moits 
the  learned,  huw  any  tem{K)rary  covering  cuuld  tje 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  building,  boin^ 
have  imagined  that  the  velahtuu  extended  only 
over  part  of  the  btiilding;  but  independent  of  othei 
objections,  it  is  didicult  to  conceive  how  such  an 
extensive  surface  could  have  been  supported  along 
the  extent  of  its  inner  edge  or  circurnlerence.  U  he 
only  thing  which  affords  any  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  velarium  was  lixed,  is  a  aeiics 
of  projecting  brackets,  or  corbels,  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  the  exterior,  containing  holes  or  sockets, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  poles  passing  thix)ugh  holes 
in  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  and  to  which  ropea 
from  IM  velarium  were  fixed  j  but  the  whole  of  the 
ui^ier  part  of  the  interior  ii  now  so  dismantled  aa 
to  render  it  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  in 
what  manner  tlie  velarium  was  fixed.  The  velari- 
um appears  usually  to  have  been  made  of  wool, 
but  more  costly  materials  were  sometimes  employed, 
i  When  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  velarium  !o 
I  be  spread,  the  Romans  used  Droad-brinuBed  liats  or 
eapv,  or  a  sort  of  parasol,  which  waS  called  IHRin  t 
la,  from  umbra,  shade.' 

Many  other  amphitheatres  might  L>e  cnuufiratcvL 
such  as  those  of  Verona,  Kismes,  Catania.  Pnii»> 
peii,  &c. ;  but,  as  ifaey  are  all  nearly  similar  >ft 
ibrm,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  certain  par- 
ticulars, so  as  to  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idei  of 
the  respective  parts  of  each. 

The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  divide^  into 
three  paiti^  tiw  ormo,  feMuni^  and  gnuha,  Tao 
clear  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitl-oauv 
was  called  the  arena,  became  it  was  eorerg:  wiiL 
sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  .dm 
slipping,  and  to  absorb  the  Lloo<I  The  size  ' the 
arena  was  not  always  the  same  iL  propoition  to  the 
sisa  of  the  amphitheatre,  bat  its  ayeiage  plopo^ 
tloD  was  one  ttdrd  of  the  shorter  tian^er  or  the 
building. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  arena  was  no 
more  than  the  solid  groimd,  or  whether  it  had  an 
actual  flooring  of  any  kind.  The  latter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  some  wntoa,  who  sappose  that  there 
must  have  been  a  sonterrain,  or  vaults,  at  intervals 
at  least,  if  not  throughout,  Ijcneath  the  arena,  as 
sometimes  the  animals  suddenly  issued  appaienily 
from  beneath  the  groimd :  and  machinery  of  diUer 
ent  kinds  was  rai^d  up  DOm  belowv*m  afterwavd 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner.  That  there  roost 
have  Dccn  some  substruction  beneath  the  arena,  ia 
some  amphitlieatres  at  least,  is  evident,  I  i  cause 
the  whole  arena  was,  upon  particular  occasions, 
filled  with  water,  and  converted  into  a  naumachia, 
where  vessels  engaged  in  mimic  aearfights.  or  else 
crocodiles  and  other  amphiUons  anbnals  wem 
made  to  attack  each  other.  Nero  is  said  to  ha^** 
freqncntly  entertained  the  Romans  with  .spectacle? 
and  diversions  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  imme- 
diately aiker  the  customary  games,  auo  were  again 
succeeded  by  them ;  consequently,  there  most  haw 
been  rot  only  an  abundant  supply  of  wntei,  btu  mis 
chanica!  apjiaratns  capable  of  jotiring  it  in  ant" 
draining  it  off  again  very  exrediiionslv. 

The  arena  was  surroimdea  by  a  wall,  distinguish' 
ed  by  the  name  of  podivm,  altaoni^  such  appdla* 
tion,  perliaps,  nther  h-longs  to  rae'ely  the  oppet 
part  of  it,  f'lrniir.e  the  parapet  or  ba*  f>ny  before  thr 
first  or  loweni!'^>t  si  ats,  nearest  to  ne  arena.  The 
latter,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  an  nj  en  oval  court, 


1.  (Dim^  lis.,  7<— MaitikI,  xtv ,  f IS.) 
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Miiruanded  I  y  a  wail  about  eighteen  leet  high,  meas- 
ariiiR  from  Uie  ground  to  the  tor  the  parapet;  a 
oeight  considered  necessary,  in*  order  to  render  the 
spectators  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Tild  beasts.  There  were  four  principal  entrances 
leading  into  ihc  arena,  two  at  the  ends  uf  each  axis 
tr  diameter  of  it  to  which  as  many  pa^sages  led  di- 
rectly from  the  exterior  of  the  building ;  beo;ides  sec- 
uDdaiy  ones,  iz;:rvening  between  them, and  commu- 
nicatintj  v  i'Jj  '.he  corridors  beneath  the  scats  on  the 

The  wall  or  enclosure  of  the  arena  is  supposed 
ifc'  have  been  faced  with  marble  more  or  less  sump- 
taoas;  besides  which,  there  appears  to  have  been, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  a  sort  of  network  alFix- 
ed  to  the  top  of  the  podium,  consisting  of  raili'tg, 
or,  rather,  open  trellis-work  of  metal.  From  the 
mention  made  of  this  network  by  ancient  writers, 
little  more  can  now  be  gathered  respecting  it  than 
that,  in  the  lime  of  Nero,  such  netting,  or  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  was  ndomed  with  gilding  and 
amber;  a  circumstance  that  favours  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  gilt  metal-work,  with  bosses  and  orna- 
ments of  the  other  material.  As  a  farther  defence, 
ditches,  called  euripi,  sometimes  surrounded  the 
arena.* 

The  term  podium  was  also  applied  to  the  terrace, 
or  gallery  itself,  immediately  above  the  lower  enclo- 
sure, ana  which  was  no  wiJcr  than  to  be  capable  of 
containing  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  ranges  of  mova- 
ble scats  or  chairs.  This,  as  being  by  far  the  best 
siraation  for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  are- 
na, and  also  more  comraodiously  accessible  than  the 
seats  higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distmction,  such  as  the  ambas- 
sadoTS  of  loreign  parti;*  and  it  was  here,  also,  that 
iheoopcror  liimsclf  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place 
called  suegcslus*  or  cubiculum  and  likewise  the 
person  wRo  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  eleva- 
ted like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  {f.dit<rrif  tritmnal).  The 
vestal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place  allot- 
ted to  them  in  the  poaium.* 

Above  the  podium  were  the  grtulvs,  or  scats  of  the 
other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  ntitttiatui, 
TT  .atones.  The  first  vKcninnum,  consisting  of  four- 
teen rows  of  stone  or  marble  scats,  was  appropria- 
ted to  the  equestrian  order.  The  scats  anpronnated 
10  the  senators  and  equites  were  covered  with  cush- 
ions (ptdrillis),  which  were  first  used  in  the  lime  of 
Caligula.*  Then,  afler  an  interval  or  space,  termed 
^ff^Bdndio,  and  forming  a  continued  landing-place 
fiom  the  several  staircases  in  it,  succeeded  the  sec- 
ond mjenianum,  where  were  the  seats  called  p<yjnila^ 
ria^  for  the  third  class  of  spectators,  or  the  p<>jrr.lus. 
Behind  this  was  the  second  precinction, bounded  by 
a  rather  high  wall,  above  wnich  was  the  thinl  mae- 
oianam,  where  there  were  only  wooden  benches  for 
the  fttllati,  or  common  people.*  The  next  an<l  last 
iirihoa,  namely,  that  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
baildiog,  consisted  of  a  colonnade  or  gallerj',  where 
females  were  allowed  to  witness  the  spectacles  of 
ihe  amphithtaire,*  some  pans  of  which  were  also 
cccnpied  by  the  pullati.  At  the  verj-  summit  was 
the  narrow  platform  for  the  men  who  had  to  attend 
l>  the  Telarium,  and  to  expand  or  withdraw  the 
iwnings,  as  there  mii»ht  be  occasion.  Each  mainia- 
nnm  was  not  only  divided  from  the  other  by  the  pttc- 
ch>i*lio,  bnt  was  intersected  at  inten'als  by  snaces 
fcr  |«assages  left  between  the  seats,  called  uuua  or 
fMLvia ;  and  the  portion  between  two  such  passa- 
ttJ  was  called  a  cunrus,  because  this  space  gradu- 
all>  widened,  like  a  wedse,  from  the  podium  to  the 
lop  of  the  building.'*   The  entrances  to  the  seats 
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from  the  outer  porticoes  were  called  VirtniU,iui,  r»» 
cause,  says  Macrobiiis,'  Homiius  glomercUim  ingn 
dinUes  tn  srciiiia  se  JuiuiuiU. 

The  situation  of  the  dens  wherein  the  animab 
were  kept  is  not  verj'  clear.  It  has  been  supposed 
thtH  they  were  in  unilerground  vaults, near  to,  if  noi 
iimnediately  beneath,  the  arena;  yet, adniitiing  such 
to  have  been  the  case,  it  becomes  uorc  dilSciill  thau 
ever  to  imdersiand  how  the  arena  could  have  been 
inundated  at  pleasure  with  water;  nor  was  any  jx)v 
itive  infonnaiion  obtained  from  the  excavution.'' 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  arena  of  tlie  Colisa*- 
um.  Probably  many  of  the  animals  were  kept  in 
dens  and  ca^es  within  tlie  s^pace  immediately  be- 
neath the  poaium  (marked  d  la  the  cut),  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  entrances  and  pas.sages  leading 
into  the  arena,  and  so  far  a  vcrj'  convenient  sipja- 
lion  for  them,  as  ihcy  could  have  been  brought  im- 
mediately  into  the  place  of  combat. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  concealed  lube\ 
from  which  scented  liqul«it  were  scattered  over  ih? 
audience,  which  sometimes  issued  from  statues  pla 
ccd  in  difFerentpans  of  the  building.* 

Vitruvius  affords  us  no  information  whatever  a* 
to  amphitheatres ;  and,  as  other  ancient  writers  have 
mentioned  them  only  incidentally  and  briefly,  many 
particulars  belonging  to  them  are  now  involved  in 
obscurity. 

The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  section,  not 
of  an  entire  amphitheatre,  but  merely  of  the  exterior 
wall,  and  the  seats  included  l)ctween  that  and  the 
arena,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  structures  in  general.  It  is  that  of  the 
Colisffium,  and  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Hirt; 
but  it  is  in  some  respects  conjectural,  particularlv 
in  the  upper  part,  since  no  traces  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery arc  norv  remaining.  The  extreme  muniteness 
of  the  scale  renders  it  impossible  to  point  out  more 
than  the  leading  form  and  general  disposition  of  the 
interior;  therefore,  as  regards  the  profile  of  the  ex- 
terior, merely  the  heights  of  the  cornices  of  the  dif- 
ferent onicr'  are  shown,  with  the  figures  1,  'J,  3,  A 
placed  against  them  respectively. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

A,  The  arena. 

n.  The  wall  or  podium  enclosing  it. 

P,  The  podium  itself,  on  which  were  chairs  oi 

seats  for  the  senators,  &c. 
M',  tlic  first  mfenianum,  or  slope  cf  benches,  (or  Uw 

equestrian  order. 
M",  The  second  mcpniannm. 
M'",  The  third  mrcnianum,  elevated  consldeiably 

above  the  preceding  one,  and  appropriated  to  the 

pullati. 

"W ,  The  colonnade,  or  gallery,  which  containel 

seats  tor  women. 
Z,  The  narrow  gallery  round  the  summit  of  the  in- 
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the  amphitheatre, 


AJiPHOXU. 

terior,  for  Ihe  amndiatt  wli»  vrotnd  tke  vite* 

riuin. 

fr,  or  The  pnpt  inctiones,  or  t*nHfa||»^  ^  the  top 
at  uw,  6x91  and  tecond  nuBnianiOBB,  in  the  pave- 

!  •■•Bl  of  wUek  «cn  gmted  apennres,  at  mier- 
vals,  to  admit  l%hi  into  tfao  Tonritoria  bcumth 

mem 

V  V  V  V,  \'omuoria. 

3  G  G,  'I'he  three  eitcnial  galleries  thiuugh  the 
drciunlercnce  of  the  bailUing,opaitOt|ia  arcades 
of  the  first  three  oidtts  oif  the  exterior. 

gg.  Inner  gallcrj'. 

OHing  to  the  smallness  of  the  cut,  the  situation 
aad  arrangement  of  staircases,  &c.,  are  not  express- 
ed, as  su^pMtt  eoold  hardly  be  rendered  intelUgi- 
Ne  ME^^MOn  a^at!)  increased  scale,  and  then 
noln  asinpe  section,  nor  wuhout  plans  at  various 
levels  of  the  baUding. 

For  an  account  of  the  gwu 
"see  GnADiAToHfrs. 

AMPUISBETE'SIS.  (Vui.  Hereditas.) 

AMPHraTOMOS.  (nrf.ANcoRA) 

AMPHOMO'SIA.    (Vvi.  AMriHOHKrA.) 

AM'PHOIiA  (in  Greek  ufi(^pct{,  or  in  the  full 
fonn.  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  u^6<^«yw^),  a  veaeel 
used  for  holding  win^  oil,  honey,  &c. 

The  fbllowfitf  ewt  represents  araphorte  from  the 
Townlcv  and  Llgin  colk'ction^  ii.  iVi.^  Hriiish  Mu- 
seuui.  They  are  of  various  foims  aixd  sizes;  in 
general  they  are  tall  and  narrow,  with  a  small 
oeck,  aad  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
(whenoe  the  imne,  tnm  6f»^,  on  both  tUu,  and 
to  '"'"-"/.I  nrul  terminatin?  at  the  bottom  in  a 
point,  which  was  let  into  a  stand  or  stuck  in  the 
grouiiJ,  so  that  tfie  vessel  stood  upright:  several 
ainphorx  have  been  ibund  in  this  position  in  the 
ediars  at  PompeH.  Am|^ne  were  eonunonly 
made  of  earthenware;  Homer  mrntions  I'mphorae 
3t  gold  and  stone,  and  tJic  l-ijvptians  had  them  of 
brass;  plass  vessels  of  this  fiitiii  have  hcen  found 
at  roiajH-ii.    The  name  of  the  maker  or  of  the 


AMPVX. 


place  \>  h!  r.'  ih-  V  were  made  was  sometimes  stamp- 
ed apoo  them ;  this  is  the  case  with  two  in  the  ifl- 
gm  eoUection,  Nos.  238  and  844.  The  raost  com- 
mon use  of  the  amphdm,  hoih  amon?  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  for  kecj  ifij;  wine.  The  cork  was 
U)veTed  wiih  pitcli  or  f,'V|is;itn,  and  (among  the  Uo- 
mans)  a  label  ( jnttadutn)  was  attached  to  the  aui- 
P^wa,  inseribcd  w  i  i  h  the  nunes  of  the  ooosols  under 
whoia  it  was  filled.  The  follow-in?  cot  represents 
ttt  AM Je  of  filling  the  amphora  from  a  wme-can« 

MOi^^ni  fhim  a  painting  oo  tlM  vaU  of  a  boose 
W^JowpelL 

*n  ir.) 


The  amnhora  was  also  used  for  keeping  oil,  nw 
ey,  and  molten  pol  J-  remarkable  diseovery,  made 
at  Salona  in  Wib,  j  ruvcs  that  amnhoia-  we're  used 
cuTins.  They  were  divi.led  in  half,  in  the  liirtc 
lion  Iff  the  length,  in  order  to  receive  the  remains, 
and  the  two  halves  were  put  together  again,  ana 
hnried  in  the  ground;  they  were  found  eontamiiM 
skeletons.*  • 
Tlierc  i.s  in  the  British  Museiun  (room  VI  )  a 
vessel  rescmtiling  an  amphora,  ano  containing 
fine  African  sar-d  ulii(  h  was  mixed  with  the  ofl 
with  which  the  athleia;  rubbed  their  bodies.  Ii 
u  as  lound,  with  seventv  others,  in  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus, in  the  year  1  ^  i^.  The  amjdiora  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Cliios,  and  on  some  .silver  cums  of  Athens. 

'Ihe  Greik  o^pMMr  and  the  Roman  aniphorm 
were  also  names  of  lixed  measures.   The  t^t^ 
pevf,  which  was  also  called  fierptiTtic  and  *a«5of .  «  aa 
equal  to  a  Roman  urna>  — 8  ufallons  7  2r,!i  pints,  im- 
perial measure.    The  Roman  amphora  was  tn 
vV.irds  of  the  ufji^optv^,  and  was  equal  to  2  arnss 
s  .rongh=5  gallons  7-577  pinU;  its  solid  content 
V  IS  exactly  a  Roman  colic  foot  A  model  am* 
phora  was  kept  in  (he  Capitol,  and  dedicated  to 
Jupiter.   Tlie  si/e  of  a  ship  was  estimated  by  am- 
phora; and  the  pro  luce  of  a  vineyani  was  reckon- 
ed sometimes  by  the  number  of  amphotv  it  3'ielide4. 
and  sometimes  bv  the  aiUvs  of  twenty  amnhinaL 
AMPHO'TIIiES.   (VuL  Piur,  ,t  s.) 
AMPLIA'TIO.   (m  Jldi,    M  ) 
A.\IPIJL'L,\  {/r,Mtior.  ?.„ur,v'/i'H),  a  hottie. 
The  Romans  took  a  lH>tiie  of  oil  with  themto  loe 
bath  for  anointing  the  bodv  aAer  bathing.  They 
also  used  bottles  for  holding  wiiiP  or  water  at  their 
meals,  and  oeeasionally  for  other  ['urpo^es.  These 
lK>itIe^  were  rnnde  either  of  glass  or  earthellVanL 
rar>  Iv  of  more  valuable  materials. 

riie  dealer  in  bottles  was  CflJled  omfuUamts,  and 
part  of  his  business  was  to  cover  them  w  ith  leather 
(oMium).    A  bottle  so  cohered  was  called  an:pn'Ua 

As  t  ,,:;les  v»  ere  romni  and  swollen  like  ablad-ler, 
Uriiaee  metaphorirallv  .ie^eribes  empty  and  tOl^a 
language  by  the  same  name  : 

**  Aif^iaf  amyuiUts  el  iesquipcdalia  verba."* 
**A%tragu»Je$4nU€lamfmaalmrimnrttr* 

Potties  of  hoth  fil  iss  and  earthenware  are  pm- 
rve<l  in  great  quantities  in  our  collections  ot  aali 
qtiities,  and  their  forms  are  very  Tarions,  tlloag^  ak 
ways  narrow-mouthed,  and  fenerally  icon  oe  jam 

approaching  to  globular. 
AMP^^    AMPYKTEU.  (W. 

(/.'->'(//7.'.-),  a  fi(intal 

This  was  a  broad  band  or  plate  of  metsil,  trlikA 
ladies  of  rank  wore  above  the  forehead  as  part  of 


ser 
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AMOMOJI. 


fl>e  iic.i  idrt^s.*  Hence  il  is  attributcJ  to  the  female 
dinfiuies.  Artemis  wcant  a  I'roDtai  of  soldj*  and 
the  epithet  xpvoufiwvKt^  is  applied  by  luMBer,  He- 
aiod,  and  Piiidar  to  the  Moses,  the  Hours,  and  the 
FUes-  From  the  expression  tuv  Kvavu^~vKa  Q^6av 
in  a  fragment  of  Pindar,  we  may  infer  that  this  or- 
aunenl  waa  sometimes  made  ol  blue  ateel  (wtiavof ) 
iDBitid  tt  gold  -.and  the  seboUut  on  tba  abovfrci- 
Ml  fumafe  of  Euripide.^  a.sserts  that  it  was  game* 
iinMi  enncZsed  with  precious  stones. 

n*  /ronlai  of  a  hone  was  called  by  the  same 
Mae,  and  was  occasionallv  made  of  similar  rich 
■awrrials  Hence,  in  the  Iliad,  the  hoiaes  vhich 
draw  the  cliariots  of  Juno  and  of  Mars  are  called 
yfivei^imut^.  Pindar*  describes  the  bridle  with  a 
foldea  frontal  (;t/)Vffu/j-i'Aa  ^a/.u  /v).  wlncli  was 
fiven  to  BeUerophon  to  curb  the  winged  horse  Peg- 

The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  the  frontal  on  the 
head  of  Pegasus,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  vases,  in  contrast  with  the  corrcsixsnd- 
lag  ornament  as  shown  on  the  heads  of  two  fe- 
ailfit  in  the  sane  ««mf?^|ffnr 


rranlabweiealiio  worn  bj  elephants.*  Uesychi- 
supposes  the  aen  to  have  worn  fhmiabinLjrcUa. 
Fbey  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
aiher  nations  of  the  East.* 

AMUl..E'rUM  (srf/Jtaarov,  Tt/xa/i/ia,  fv'kaKTii- 
piop).  an  amuleL 

This  word  in  Arabic  {HamaUt)  means  tkai  niicA 
W  wamtaded.  It  was  probably  brought  by  Arabian 
merchants,  to;?ethcr  uith  the  nrtick's  to  which  it 
wa>  a}  [>lied,  when  they  were  imported  into  Europe 
from  t  ,e  EasL  kflist  occon  itt  the  Nainral  Eu»- 
torj'  of  Pliny. 

An  amulet  was  any  objeet^a  stone,  a  plant,  an 
atlihcial  prtxluction,  or  a  piece  of  writing — which 
was  su-spcnded  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  {iarl  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  counicractii;^  itoisoti, 
curixig  or  preventing  disease,  warding  od'  the  evil 
eye,  aiding  women  in  ehildUrUi,  or  obviating  ealam- 
m.ti  and  secaring  advantages  of  any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  virtues  of  amulets  was  almost  univer- 
S.-1I  in  the  ancient  world,  so  that  the  whole  art  of 
medicine  consisted  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  diieetioQS  for  their  implication;  and  in  propor- 
tfon  10  the  qiiaatitr  of  amulets  preserved  in  our  col- 
lectioas  of  antiqmtles,  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatises  on  uatuntl  history,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  c.f  plants 
aril  stones.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
ar«  merely  nmghf  unpolished  fragments  of  such 
MJoes  as  amber,  agate,  camelian,  and  jasper;  oth- 
ers ire  wrought  into  the  shape  of  b«!ctles,  qihuini- 
eyes,  fingers,  and  other  members  of  the  Ixidy- 

here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  selection  of  stones, 
cither  to  be  set  in  rings  or  strung  together  in  neck- 
laees,  waa  oAen  made  with  icfinenee  to  their  repu- 
lol  Times  as  amolets 


L  (IL,  n&t  tM  OH.  MmSM^  SSPpIn  4Mw->'n«Mfit.,  i., 
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The  following  passages  mar  en  ppUf  J  the  iii>e  ol 
amulets  in  ancient  times.  rUnv*  *tysb  that  anj 

Elant  gathered  ftom  the  bank  or  a  biook  or  rim 
efore  sunrise,  provided  that  no  one  sees  the  persfm 
who  gathers  it,  is  considered  as  a  remcily  lur  tertian 
ague  when  t.ed  {adaUigeUd)  to  the  lell  ani\  the  pa- 
tient not  knowing  what  it  is;  also,  that  a  pcisoD 
may  be  immediately  cured  of  the  headache  Dy  the 
application  of  any  plant  which  has  grown  on  the 
head  of  a  staloe,  'irovided  it  be  folded  in  the  shrwl 
of  a  gannent,  antf  tied  to  the  part  affected  with  a 
red  string.  U.  bercnus  Sammonic.is,  in  bis  poem 
on  the  art  of  healing,  describes  the  following  cbamii 
which  was  kmg  eelebrated  as  of  the  highest  repute 
fat  the  core  of  varions  diseases :  Write  abracndain-a 
on  a  slip  of  parchment,  and  repeat  the  word  on  oth- 
er sii{>s,  with  the  omission  of  the  last  letter  of  each 
preceding  slip,  until  the  initial  A  alone  remains-. 
The  line  so  written  will  assume  th(>  form  of  an 
equilateral  ttian^  Tie  them  wgeiaer.  and  sas> 
pend  them  from  the  neck  of  the  paoeat  means  ol 
linen  thread. 

According  to  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,*  iithltltir 
used  amulets  to  ensure  victory  (awetefia  pilflsdcmX 
and  wore  them  suspended  mm  the  neek;  and  wa 
learn  from  Dioscondes*  that  the  efficacy  of  these 
applications  extended  licyond  the  classes  of  living 
creatures,  since  selcniic  was  not  only  worn  by  wom- 
en, but  was  also  tied  to  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  m» 
king  them  fruitful. 

Consistently  with  these  opinions,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  amulets  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  nurses.  If,  for  cLimple, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  a  child,  if  it  was  ia 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  evil  eye,  or  exposed 
to  any  other  calamiqr,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nnist 
to  protect  it  by  the  use  of  such  amulets  as  wei« 
suited  to  the  circumstancps.* 

From  things  hung  or  tied  to  the  body,  the  terit 
amulet  was  cxtenoed  to  charms  of  Other  kinds. 
Pliny*  haTing  obserred  that  the  cyclamen  was  ctil 
tivattd  in  houses  as  a  protection  against  notson, 
adds  the  remark,  AmuUlum  voc/int.  rh«-  following 
epigram  hy  Lucillius  contains  a  joke  against  an  un- 
forttmate  physician,  one  of  whose  patients,  having 
seen  him  in  a  dream,  "awoke  no  more,even  though 
he  wore  an  amulet  r 

'Epftayivri  tov  larpov  Uiiir  Al^fovrof  cv  virv0l( 
O^K  It'  diiiyrpdri,  not  neplofifia  ^ipuv. 

•AMYG'DAHIS  (vuvyinX^),  the  Almonu-tree. 
or  A"itij:i!ali/s  awimimis.  The  Almond-tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Barbar)',  whence  it  had  not  been  transferred 
into  Italy  down  to  the  time  of  Cato.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  long  cultivated  all  over  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  as  to  have 
become,  a'^  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  World  from  Madrid  to  Canton.  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  Jaqg^dUss  Powtos,  or  Peach,  oii 
PsasiCA.* 

*AlfSnCON  (uuuuov),  a  plant,  and  pcrfdme,  with 
regard  to  which  both  commentators  and  Invtanica) 
writers  are  verj'  much  divided  in  opinion.  .Scaliger 
and  Cordus  make  it  the  Rose  of  Jericho  {JRosa  Hie* 
rickuntiea  of  Bauhinj  AMMIaHfa  kierickimticaotlAa' 
nsBns;  JTvnias  ArnuaofGirtner);  Gesner  takes  il 
for  the  Pepper  of  the  gardens  (the  Solanum  baccifmtf 
of  Toumefort );  Cafsalpinus  is  in  favour  of  the  Pipt  ■ 
Cubcba ;  and  Plukenet  and  Sprengel,  with  others,  oJ 
the  Cissus  vitiginea.  The  most  probable  opinion  ii 
that  advancedby  Fte,  who  maha  Ae  plant  in  ques- 
tion the  same  with  our  Amtmnm  rarrmnsvm.  The 
Romans  obtained  their  amamum  from  Syria,  and  it 
came  into  the  latter  country  hv  tl;<'  overhand  trade 
from  India.*  It  is  said  to  nave  been  used  by  the 
Eastern  nations  ftr  embalming;  and  firom  this  word 

J.  (H.  N.,  KIT.,  19.) -2.  (iii.,  t».)— 3  (Lio.  r.)—4.  (Ham^ 
HjTM.  bi  Cvr^  9S7.— Onh..Litlu,m>-4.  (Plin.,  H.  N  .ov 
(DiMeBr^  k,  ITI.>-T.  Pt«,Fkt»4sVirinle,  p 
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■ome  have  derived,  though  by  no  mean?  correctly, 
the  term  mummy.  Tliv  u-ic  ol  llic  graii.s  of  amo 
mum  is  represented  by  Charras  as  tan,  liiigram, 
very  aroinaiic,  and  remaiuiug  a  good  while  in  the 
mouth.'  The  name  amtfmum  is  sappoeed  to  come 
from  the  Arabic  AJtamAnui,  the  ancient  Arabians 
bavitig  been  the  Orst  who  made  this  aromatic  known 
IC  the  Greeks.  The  roui  of  the  Arabic  term  has 
nJerencc  to  ilie  warm  lasie  iieculiar  to  suiccii.  The 
CAfdamimx^,  grains  of  Para(iisc,  and  mellagetta  pep- 
|»tr  of  the  sbom^  a  class  of  highly  aiomatie  pungent 
Mcds,  are  prodneed  bjr  different  species  ofamamum, 
M  botanists  now  employ  the  term.* 

ANA'BOLilUb  {unaioKcvf).  As  the  Greeks  wt  rf 
OUCquainted  with  the  use  of  .stirrups,  they  were  ac- 
OMonwd  lo  motint  apon  Iwrseback  by  means  of  a 
■laTe,  wbo  was  termed  uvatoXev^  (from  &»a6aX- 
^ttv*).  This  namL'  was  also  piven,  accorditi<f  to 
some  writers,  lu  a  peg  or  pin  liai>tened  on  the  spear, 
which  might  i'crvc  as  a  xasUng-pUiee  to  tlie  foot  in 
mDontiiMr  *in  bots/o.* 

.OVARALUPTE^IA.  (FU.  Mamuoe.) 

ANAKEI  A  or  ANAKEl'O.N'  (Civdxna  or  lini- 
ceiov),  a  fcbtivul  of  tlie  Dioscuri,  or  'Avanrtc,  as 
ibey  were  called,  at  Athens.  AthenaMis'  nentions 
a  tatnple  of  the  JDiMcari,  called  'Avumttw,  at  Ath- 
ens; he  abo  informs  that  the  Athenians,  protv 
aUgr  on  tlie  occasion  of  this  festival,  u.^cd  to  prepare 
Ibr  these  heroes  in  the  Prj  taneiim  a  meal  consist- 
ing of  cheese,  a  barley-cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and 

Eirlic,  in  remembianoe  of  the  ancient  mode  of  liv- 
g.  These  heroes,  howrrer,  reeelved  the  most 
distinguished  honours  in  the  Dorian  and  Achasan 
staie.s,  where  it  may  be  supposed  thai  every  town 
f  elebraled  a  festival  in  their  honour,  though  not  un- 
■ier  the  name  of  'Avukmo.  Pauaanias'  menttoos  a 
liwtival  held  at  Amphiesa,  called  that  of  the  ApAktuv 
iraidui^ ;  but  adds  that  it  was  disputed  whetlier 
Ihey  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Curcies,  or  the  Cabiri. 
(See  DioscuRiA.) 
ANAIC£1'M£NA.  (  Kiti.  Donasu.) 
ANAKLETEHIA  (uMsXvnnwa)  was  the  name 
of  a  Mili'innity  at  which  a  young  prince  was  pro- 
claimed kmy,  and  at  the  .same  tune  ascended  the 
throne.  The  name  was  chiclly  applied  to  the  ae- 
oessioQ  of  Uie  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egynu*  The 
prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  adorned  by 
the  priests  with  the  sacred  diadem,  and  led  into  the 
Temple  of  Phtha,  where  he  vowed  never  to  make 
smy  mnovatious  either  in  the  order  of  the  year  or 
of  the  festivals.  lie  then  carried  to  some  distance 
the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order  to  be  reminded  of  the 
stiflerings  of  man.  Rejoicings  and  sacrifices  con- 
cluded the  solemnity.* 

AN.\K0M'IDE  (lii  aKo/aiTrJ)  'When  an  individual 
had  died  in  a  foreign  country,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  his  (eilow-citizaas  or  relatives  to  remove  his 
■shes  or  bodytt>  his  own  country,  which  was  called 
hMUofii6^.  Thus  the  deed  body  of  Theeeus  was 
rciiKjved  from  Scyros  lo  Athens,  and  that  Of  Axis- 
lomenes  from  Rhodes  to  Mes.senia. 

ANA'CRISIS  (ui-aKpiaiO,  the  pleadings  prcpara- 
toiy  to  a  thai  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
determine,  ^eoeraHy,  if  the  action  would  lie  (f^rru- 
Qnat  6i  «<«  ti  oXuf  ii(Tilytit>  xP^i)^*  The  in:i;^is- 
IrateS  were  said  uvoKpivnv  tt/v  diKtjv,  or  ruif  dv- 
rMgob;,  and  the  parties  th'nKpivtadai.  The  pro- 
cess consisted  in  the  production  of  proois,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds :  1.  the  laws  *  ft  written  doc- 
uments, thf'  pniducti  )n  of  which,  by  the  opposite 
party,  inij^hl  be  compelled  by  a  ^Ikij  tt'f  ifi^avuv 
aaraaTaaiv;  3.  testiinonies  of  witnesses  present 
(fiapTvpiu),  or  affidavits  of  absent  witnesses 


I.  (Royiil  PhnriniiP..;...  p.  139.)— 2.  (F*c,  1.  c.>— 3.  fXeiu,De 
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^apTvpiai)  ;  4.  depositions  of  slaves  eXtOlled  by  the 
r^ck ;  5.  the  oath  of  the  parties.'  All  these  prooCi 
were  committed  to  writing,  and  placed  in  a  box  se* 
cured  by  a  seal  till  they  were  produced  at 

the  trial.  The  name  ivixpiaic  is  given  to  the  plead* 
ings,  considered  expressly  as  a  written  document ia 
Isajus.*  if  the  evidence  produced  at  the  anacrisi* 
w  as  so  clear  and  convicciog  that  tliere  could  nol 
remain  any  doubt,  the  magistiate  could  ledde  lam 
question  'Mthont  sending  the  cause  to  he  tried  be* 

lore  the  dicasts  :  this  was  called  6infiapri,iin  In 
this  case,  the  only  remedy  lor  the  jterMjn  againjt 
whom  the  decision  was  given,  was  to  bring  an  ao> 
tion  of  perjury  against  the  witnesses  {fatdo/iapt^ 
puv  diKi;).  These  pleadings,  like  our  own,  were 
liable  to  vciatious  delays  on  the  part  of  the  liti- 
gants, except  in  the  case  of  actions  conccriiing  mer* 
chandise,  benefit  societies,  mines,  and  dowries,  which 
were  necessarily  tried  within  a  month  from  the  cons* 
meneement  of  the  stiit,  and  were  therefore  called 
fiifiTimt  AiKcii  TliP  word  tivuKpiair  is  somctirocfl 
used  of  a  trial  in  general  {fiv^'  ''f  u}Kpioiv  tA^ftr.*) 
The  archons  were  the  proper  officers  for  the  uvi»- 
Kpten:  thqr  are  represented  by  Minma,  in  the 
Bmmintides  of  iEschylus,  where  diere  is  a  poetical 
sketch  of  the  process  in  the  law  courts.'  C''dL 
•4..ntic;raphe,  Antomosi.*.)  Fur  an  account  of  Jms 
(uuK^xTtf,  that  is,  the  examination  which  each  ar- 
chon  luidcrwcttt  previously  to  entering  on  office 
see  the  artfele  AncBoii. 

ANADIK'IA.    {Vuf.  Appru.ATin  ") 

*.\NA(i,\LL'lS  (dvayoX/if).  a  phmt,  of  wliirh 
Dioscoiidcs  and  Galen  describe  two  sj  ocie-^  the 
male  and  the  iemale.as  distinguished  by  their  dow^ 
ers,  the  former  haring  a  red  flower,  and  the  latter  a 
blue.  These  are  evidently  the  Awii^altis  ArcemiB 
and  Cttruka,  the  Scarlet  nnd  Blue  Pimpernels.* 

A  N  AGNOS'TKS.    (  Vid.  Ac  no  am*) 

ANAFflTHS  AI'KH  (uvayufii^  If  an  ii^- 

dirldual  soldadave  who  had  some  secret  diveas^t 
— ench,  for  instance,  as  epilepiy— without  informing 
the  purchaser  of  the  cirenmstance,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  tlie  latter  lo  biir.i;  an  nctimi  a^'ainst  '.he 
vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which  was  fixed  \y 
the  laws.  In  order  lo  do  this,  he  had  to  report 
(ordyetv)  to  the  proper  authorities  the  nature  or  the 
disease,  whence  the  action  was  called  wnjuj-^^ 
iiUri.  Plato  supplies  us  with  .some  infomiation  on 
this  action;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought  in  the  Athe^ 
man  ooorts^  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of  proceed- 
ing.» 

AN.\GO'GI.\  («»'a)o>«a),  a  festival  crlcbralcd  at 
Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this  fes- 
tival, the  goddess  went  over  into  AAica.aiui  that  aJI 
the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neigfabooihood  like- 
wise departed  and  accompanied  her.*  TVine  i?ars 
aflprward,  during  the  socalled  Knrayujia  (return), 
one  pigeon  having  relumed  and  entered  the  temple^ 
the  rest  followed.  This  was  the  signal  for  genera) 
rejoicing  and  feasting.  The  whote  dls^et  was 
said  at  this  time  to  smell  of  l  iitter,  which  thp  in- 
habitant-s  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  .Aphro^lite  had 
returned.* 

•ANAGTRIS  (avuyvpii),  a  slirub.  which  Nican- 
der*»  calls  "  the  acrid  Onogyris."   It  is  the  Anngy- 

ris  f'-tufa,  L.,  or  Fetid  Bean-trefoil.  Hardouin  says 
its  French  name  is  Ijais  punnl.  According  to  iJa- 
raark,  it  is  a  small  vhnib,  hariiic:  tli*'  j^irt  of  a  Cyli- 

sus,  and  ri>iiiu  to  the  IhmltIu  of  five  or  seven  feet." 

  ■  — 
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AMA'RRUUSIS.   (Firf.  ApiTDRU.) 
*ANAS  («|0M  or  vtrraVtiM  genua  Duck.  The 
wetenls  most  bare  been  well  aoqnalnted  with  many 

vpecies  of  Duck ;  but,  from  the  brief  notices  they 
have  given  of  ihem,  we  have  now  great  difficulty 
in  recognising  these.  1.  The  /joaxuf  is  described 
bj  Aristotle'  as  lieinc  like  tbe  1^00,  but  a  little 
■meUrr;  it  may  tbevobrr  be  anppoged  a  mere  var 
hcty  of  iho  Anca  Boscas,  or  Wild  Duck.  "2.  The 
QiKT^t^t^uJIa  ol  \'.irru  is  rulerred  by  'rurner  to  the 
ipe.i  of  duck  called  Teal  in  EngUind,  namely, 
IM  J-ww  creeco,  JL  3.  The  nipfiXof,  which  is  enu- 
merated by  Aristotle*  among  the  smaller  speeies  oi 
^est",  was  probably  a  duck',  as  CJcsult  suirirests. 
It  may  merefore  be  referred  to  llie  A/uis  Pauiops, 
Lfc,  or  Widgeon.  (In  modem  works  on  Natural 
ilistory  it  is  incorrectly  written  Penelope.\  4.  Tbe 
Bpivdo^  cit  Aristotle  and  .£lian,  and  fipivBo^  of 
Phile,  although  ranked  with  ducks  by  Aristotle  and 
Plicy,  was  iirobably  the  An-vr  IJicnJa,  or  Brent 
Goose.  5  The  ^7ia/i.(JT;;^  of  Aristotle*  and  of 
.£lian*  is  held  to  be  the  Anas  Bcmicula,  or  Bemicle 
Goose,  by  Eliot  Schneider  and  Pennant,  however, 

Eibr  ine  Anas  Tadorna,  or  Shelldrake.  6.  The 
cred  Goase  of  Eg>*pt  was  a  particular  species, 
the  Anas  ,Egtrp!in>:it,  allii'<l  lu  the  Bemicle,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  brighter  plumage,  and  by  smiail  spurs 
OQ  its  wings.* 

ANATUE'MATA.  (Kut  Donama.) 
ANATOCIS'MUS.  (Virf.  IirrEBEaT  ok  Mohet.) 
ANATM.\X'IOr  n*A4>H  {(ivavunx'iov  ypadn)  was 
•a  impeachment  of  the  trierarch  who  had  kept 
aloof  irom  action  while  tbe  rest  of  the  fleet  was  en- 
gaged. Vtaoi  the  peiMoal  nature  of  the  offence, 
aaid  the  mmishment,  it  is  obWooa  that  tfits  action 
couM  only  have  been  directed  against  IIa  actual 
commander  of  the  ship,  whether  he  was  the  sole 
petsoo  appointed  to  the  office,  or  the  actire  partner 
af  the  penmpa  many  avtrre)^^^  or  the  mere  oon- 
traelor  {6  /uaOuaofuvoc).  In  a  oaose  of  this  kind, 
the  strategi  would  be  the  natural  and  official  judges. 
The  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  offence 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
Us  descendants  were  depcired  of  their  political 
ftanddse,  bat,  as  we  lean  fhan  Andoddes,  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  property.* 

ANAXAGOREI'A  {'Avafayopeia),  a  day  of  rec- 
reation for  all  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
took  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
Mid,  with  a  wish  ezpRSsed  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
ifier  beiiii;;  exp<.>lK'd  from  Athens,  spent  here  the  re- 
mainder ul  hi.s  Hie.  This  continued  to  \)e  observed 
rren  iu  the  time  of  Diogenes  LahT'.ius.' 

•ANAX'URIS.  a  species  of  Dock|  the  liumcx 
diwarientus  accoraing  to  Sprengel.* 

•ANCHH  SA  {nyxovaa),  the  herl)  Alkanct.  Four 
Irini.'*  o{  alknnei  are  described  by  Dloscorides*  and 
Galen."  With  rcgani  to  the  first,  Sp.-rnijel  hesi- 
tates between  the  Attchusa  tinftoria  and  Lilkospcr- 
Wmm  tiiuiorium  j  the  second  is  the  Echium  Ilali' 
cwM.  Sibthorp;  the  third,  or  AkiUada,  the  Echium 
iifLtum ;  and  the  fourth,  or  Lycopsis,  the  LAUiospfr- 
vivm  fm!}'  K^um.  This  is  a  plausible  account  of 
lie  uyxomta  of  Dioscorides,  but  is  not  unattended 
with  difficulties.  That  of  Tbeophrastus"  seems  in- 
dispatably  lobetheAaohiiafMKtorig.  Di^Anrhvsn 
gMpimiTM  does  not  seem  to  be  described  by  any 
ancient  author." 
ANCI'LK,  iiie  sacred  shield  carried  by  the  Salii. 
According  to  Plutarch,'*  Dionysios  of  Halica  - 
Hwn^u  and  Festus,^*  it  was  made  of  Inoiue,  an  I 
ki  fimi  was  oval,  bot  with  Att  iwo  sides  veeeding 
hward  with  an  erea  eonratme,  and  so  as  to  make 
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it  broader  at  Uie  ends  than  in  the  middle.  Il8  flbaM 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  woodcut 

The  original  andle  was  foimd,  aceordbig  to  tra- 
dition,' in  the  palace  of  Numa  ;  and,  as  no  hxmian 
hand  had  brought  it  there,  it  was  concluded  that  it 
had  been  sent  from  heaven,  and  was  aii  AttXov  <J/j- 
irrref.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  haruspiccs  declared 
that  the  Roman  state  would  endore  so  long  as  tMt 
shield  remainp<i  'v.\  Rome.  To  secure  its  pre«eTva^ 
tion  in  the  city,  Numa  onlered  eleven  other  shields, 
eiacily  like  ii,  to  be  niaile  by  the  armorer  Mamu- 
rius  Veturius;  Jiod  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus 
were  appointed  under  the  denomination  of  Salii, 
whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  twelve  ancilta. 
They  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  that  divinity  on  the 
Palatine  .Mount,  and  were  taken  from  it  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  calends  of  March.  The  fea.st  of  the 
god  was  then  observed  during  several  days,  when 
the  Sail i  c:\x\k\\  their  shields  about  the  ci^, singing 
songs  in  j  raise  of  Mars,  Numa,  and  Mamnrina 
Veturius,  and  at  the  same  time  performing  a  dance, 
which  probably,  in  some  degree,  resembled  our  nior- 
ris-daiiee8|aiiain  which  they  struck  the  shields  with 
rods,  to  as  10  kem  time  with  their  voices  and  with 
the  movements  or  their  dance.  The  accornpanving 
figtire  shows  one  of  these  rods,  as  represented  on 
the  tomb  of  a  Pontifrz  Saliu.t,  or  chif.-f'of  the  Salii.* 
Its  form,  as  here  exnibited,  both  illu-tr.itos  the  man- 
ner of  using  it,  and  shows  the  reason  why  different 
authoiB  obD  H  by  diflbreiit  naittei,  m  tyxnp'^hw, 
^oyjph  fiMot,  mrga. 


Besides  these  ditfereni  names  ot  the  rod,  whics 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  we  observe  a  sitnilai 

discrepance  as  to  the  mo<le  of  holding  the  shield. 
Virgil,  describing  the  attire  of  Picus,  a  mvibieal 
king  of  Latium,  says  he  held  the  ancile  in  ais  left 
band  (Java^ie  andle  gerdtaf).  Other  authors  rep- 
resent the  Salii  as  beari^  the  ancilla  on  their  necks 
or  on  their  shoulders.*  Tliese  accounts  may  be  rec- 
onciled on  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  article 
.(Eois,  that  the  shield  u  in  su'^pended  by  a  lealluni 
band  Riorum*)  proceeding  from  the  right  bhoulderj 
and  passing  round  the  neck.  That  the  weight  of 
the  ancile  was  considerable,  and  that  the  nse  of  il 
in  the  sacred  dance  required  no  small  omtloo.  Is 
apparent  from  JuvoDid's  expression,  "smbnU  ay- 
peis  ancilibus."* 

Besides  the  Odii,  who  were  men  of  patrician  fam* 
ilies,  and  wm  probably  instrticted  to  perfbnn  theii 
public  dances  m  a  graeeftil  as  well  as  anfmattd 
manner,  there  were  servants  who  executed  inferior 
offices.  An  ancient  gem  in  the  Florentint'  cabinet, 
from  which  the  preceding  cut  has  been  copied,  rep- 
resents two  of  them  carrying  six  anciUa  oa  theii 
shoulders,  suspended  from  a  Pole;  and  the  repre- 
sentation agrees  exactly  with  the  5tat(*mrnt  of  Dio 
nysius  of  HalicarnaH3US,  irsArcf  umjptrat  ^pr^fU- 
vnf  and  kovovuv  KOfii^ovot   


I.  (DiooTS.,  1.      Plot.,  L  0.— Flom,  i.,  %  -Serr.  in  JEa., 
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ANCOBA. 


AMDBOGEONUL 


During  the  festival,  and  so  long  as  the  Snlii  rnn- 
tintiad  to  carry  the  ancilia,  no  expedition  could  be 
imdartakMi.  It  was  thooght  omiooos  to  aolemnir.o 
marriages  at  that  time,  or  to  OQBIga  in  aiqr  onder- 
taking  of  great  importance.* 

When  war  was  declared,  the  iiiicil'ux  were  purpose- 
ly shaken  in  their  sacred  dcpositonr.*  liut  it  is  ol- 
nged  that,  to  iranb  the  close  of  the  Ciadwie  ww,  they 
rattled  of  their  own  accord.' 

AN't'OUA  (dyKvpa), an  anchor. 

Til ;  anchor  used  by  the  suk  ieiit.s  was,  for  the  most 
]>a.t,  made  of  iron,  and  iw  form,  as  may  be  seen  from 
th3  annexed  fignre,  taken  from  a  coin,  resenUed  that 
of  the  modem  anchor.  The  f^hapc  of  the  t^vo  ex- 
tremities illustrates  the  unco  tnvrsu  and  dente  tenaci 
of  Vilgli.*  Indeed,  Ae Greek  and  I.Atin  names  them- 
selves express  this  essential  property  of  the  anchor, 
being  allied  to  d/KvXoc,  ayKuv,  miyuJus,  uncus,  &c. 


The  anchor,  as  hero  represented  and  as  common- 
ly u-scd,  was  called  ''i'l'ii^.  t'crXii,  e'ni'^iifiAor,  or  f//i- 
^iffro^oc,  because  it  h;ul  two  teeth  or  llukes.  Some- 
times it  hod  one  only,  niid  then  had  the  epithet  ht- 
pstfriMioc.  The  following  expressions  were  used  for 
the  tnree  princij)  il  prucessea  in  mtmaging  the  an- 
chor : 

Anruram  solvere,  dyKvpav  xnX^v,  to  loose  the  an- 
chor. 

Ancortm ^«eere,  ^a\Xni>,  pivruv,  to  cast  anchor. 
Ane«ram  tollere,  mpiiv,  ayatpuirOai,  ava9iraa9at, 

to  wci^h  anclior. 

Hence  aipuv  by  itself  meant  to  set  saiifdyKvpay 
being  understood. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  anchor  were  not  to  slip,  or 
lose  its  hold,  and  not  to  break,  t.  e.,  to  be  aa^aXii  rt 

The  following  figure,  taken  from  a  marble  at  Rome» 
■hows  the  cable  (/unts)  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
prow  (qcmAm). 


We  may  suppose  the  anchor  to  be  lying  on  the 
dedt,  in  the  place  itidicated  by  the  turn  of  the  ca- 
Uej  and  if  tlie  vessel  be  approaching  the  port,  the 
■Mps  taken  will  be  as  Virgil  describes : 

*'  Ohvertnnt  fifligo  proras  ;  turn  dente  tenaei 
Amora /nndabat  naves,  et  Utont  curves 
PreOtJCunt  puppet.*^ 
And 

^^Ancora  de  prora  jficitur,  slant  iitore  jtuppta,*** 
The  prow  being  turned  towards  the  deep  sea  ipe- 

1.  (iivi  I,  I  n-t..  lii.,  :i  ':t.)  (S<TV.  in  ,i:n.,  vii..  Oti;t ;  viil., 
3  )— i  Iiil.  •  ifwofiuMii,  lie  Pn>dig.— Uv.,  Epi(.,68  )— 4  (..tn., 
i.  K,*:  vi  .  :n-rx(U«b.,TL, !«.)-.«. (iBB.,n,i4U^.(wfiB.. 
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Intfo')  and  the  stem  towards  the  land,  the  latter  ex- 
tremity  is  ii.\ed  upon  the  shore  {stat  Iitore),  that 
the  collected  ships,  with  their  aplustria,  adora  it,  aall 
were,  with  a  fringe  or  border  (  pratexta).  Tlie  prow 
remains  in  tha  deeper  water,  and  therefore  the  an« 
chor  is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the  groond  C/ba- 
dare). 

When  a  ship  was  driving  befni^  the  wind,  and  in 

danger  of  foundering  upon  shoals,  its  cotirso  would 
be  checked  by  casting  anchor  from  the  stern.  This 
was  done  when  I'uul  was  Fhipwrwkcd  at  Mclite.' 
Four  anchors  were  dropped  on  that  occasion.  Athe> 
nsos*  mentions  a  ship  which  had  eight  iron  anebon. 
The  largest  and  -itiongest  anchor,  the  "last  hope" of 
the  ship,  wa.s  called  ttpd :  and,  as  it  was  only  ti>ed  in 
the  extremity  of  danger,  the  phrase  **aMrttm  an* 
coram  aoLvere'*  was  applied  to  all  persons  simHarijr 
circttinstanced. 

To  indicate  the  place  where  the  anchor  lay,  a 
bundle  of  cork  floated  over  it,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,'  being  attached,  probably,  to  the  ring  whldb, 
in  the  preceding  figure,  is  .><ecn  fiNcd  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shank;  and  we  may  conje<'turc  that  the  rope 
tied  to  that  ring  was  also  used  in  drawing  the  fltUM 
oat  of  the  ground  previously  to  weighing  anchor. 

In  the  heroic  timea  of  Greece,  it  appears  that  an- 
chors were  not  yet  invented :  large  stones,  rallod 
tiivai  (^s/eepers),  were  used  in  their  s^iead.*  Even 
in  later  times,  bogs  of  sand,  and  baskets  filled  with 
stones,  were  nsad  in  cases  of  neceasi^.  According 
to  rii  uy,*  the  anchor  was  flrst  Invented  by  Enpaln- 
raus,  and  afterward  impnj\  od  by  Anacharsis. 

♦  ANDUAPHAX  YS  {avipci^a^ix  or  drpupaKvc^ 
an  herb,  the  same  with  onr  Atripltx  ftorifusis,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  Stackhonse,  and  Dicrbach,  who 
agree  in  this  with  the  earlier  commentators.  All 
the  ancient  uutliniities,  from  I)io8coride<  to  Maccr, 
give  it  the  character  of  an  excellent  pot-herb.  It  it 
still  cnltirated  in  some  gardens  as  a  enliiHuy  herb ; 
its  English  name  is  Omrh.* 

•  ANDKAt  H'NK,  Purslane,  or  P»rtulara  olera~ 
cca,  L. ' 

ANAPAHOAIX  MOY  or  ANAPAUOJiI2:'EUS 
rPA<l>'H  {dvipamhttfiov  or  Avfpaweiioiu^  ypa<pii) 
was  an  action  brmipht  li'  f^ic  the  court  of  cloven 
(o(  iviiKu^,  against  all  persoas  who  carried  oil  slaveii 
from  their  masters,  or  rednmd  ftee  men  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  The  grammnrians  mention  an  oration 
of  Antiphon  on  this  subject,  which  has  not  come 
dbwn  to  us.'' 

A.NJ^PAIl'OAQN  AIKII  {aviftaitocutv  ctKii)  was 
the  {peculiar  title  of  the  Stalueaeta  when  a  property 
in  >l:ivi-s  was  the  subject  of  contending  claims.  The 
causc  licloiigcd  to  the  cl.iss  of  tocai  TTficf  riva,  and 
was  one  of  the  |irivate  suits  that  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tbesmotheta;.  It  is  recorded  to 
have  been  the  rab|eet  of  a  lost  speech  of  Dinarchna,* 
and  is  dearly  rafarred  to  in  one  still  extant  of  De- 
mosthenes.'" 

ANDRKI  A.   (  Vid.  Stssiti.^.) 

*ANDRO  DAMAS.  one  of  VUnf*  varietiea  of 
hfcmatite.  (  riW.  ATMATITRS.)  ft  was  of  a  black 
colour,  of  remarkable  weight  and  hardness,  ami  at- 
I  tracted  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  When  divested  of 
its  fabulons  properties,  it  appem  to  havn  been  mm^ 
netic  oxide  of  iron." 

AXI)KOGE»)'.\I.\  (  Ai  ?/»yiwvin),  a  festival  witli 
games,  held  every  year  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens, 
in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgens^  son  of  Minoa^ 
who  had  overcome  all  his  adversanes  in  the  fbstiro 
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uattt  of  the  Pazmthcaatt,  and  was  afteru  ard  kil.ed 
■fonier  gf  .£geas.'   According  lo  Ileiiyciiius,  ihe 
MOdao  bore  the  name  of  Eury^^es  (the  possessor 
iUUUlSinymd^it  and  under  this  title  games  were 
rthiied  in  Ms  honcor,  6  iir'  Evftvyvij  nyuv. 
AMDROLEPS'IA   or  ANDHOLEPS'KJN  (uv 
or  uvdpoAjifnoT),  the  right  of  rcprisaU,  a 
mtom  recognised  by  the  iutcmatianal  law  of  the 
9isikS|  ihat^  wlien  a  citizen  of  one  state  bad  killed 
leUnn  of  a&other,  and  the  coontrynien  of  the  for- 
MBt  WNlid  not  surrt^nder  him  to  tliu  relatives  of  the 
^sWiiied,  it  shool'i  be  lawful  to  seize  upon  three, 
Od  Ml  mote,  of  ihe  rountrymen  of  the  offoider, 
■d  iPBcp  iheo  as  hostages  till  satislaciignwaa  » 
Mad,  or  the  homicide  given  up.*  Tlie  tiiararchg 
sad  the  conunaodcrs  of  the  ships  of  war  were  the 
yeiMNis  iQtrustcd  with  this  ulhce.    The  property 
which  the  hostages  hod  with  ihcin  at  the  time  of 
sainra  was  oontocaled,  vader  the  name  of  avAa  or 
Him* 

♦ANDROS.E'MOX  (ivSpoaatuop),  a  species  of 
St  John's-wort,  but  not  the  Uvp^ncum  androsamum 
of  mortem  botanists.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  Sibchorp^  who  lefisn  it  to  ibe  if.  atialMR,  Lam, 
Stephens  and  MatdiMiis  gire  it  the  Fieoeh  name 

•ANDROS'ACES  {uvSpoaaxta  Sprengel  justly 
rron  juiicc-s  this  the  "  cniX  exegetarum  !"  In  his 
Uistory  of  Botanj  he  inclines  to  tne  opinion  of  Go- 
Mns.  diat  it  is  die  Madnpara  aetlmtulum,  a  zoo- 
plijrl'5 ;  a  most  improbable  conjecture.  But,  in  his 
edition  of  Dioscorides,  he  prefers  the  plant  named 
Olnia.  Androsace,  Urestol.  The  uvdpoaaKtc  occurs 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Ori- 
tasitts,  and  Paolos  iE^eta.* 

•ANEMO  NE  {uvcfiuvn),  the  Anemone  or  Wind- 
nse.  Dioscorides  describes  three  species:  the  first, 
wkieb  be  calls  i'/ui^oc,  or  cultivated,  is,  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Anemone  coronatiat  the  secmid  kind, 
ieoaosioated  iyfUa,  or  wild,  is  tliu  A.MteBM^f  the 
lUid  kind,  vith  dark  leaves,  is  the  ^.  nemoma^  or 
Wood  Anemone.  The  caltirated  kind  was  very 
ririable  in  flie  colour  of  its  flowers,  these  being 
etiher  bloe,  violet,  purple,  or  white,  whereas  the 
vfld  kind  lias  merely  a  flower  of  poiple  hoe.  This 
mMj  went  to  eaqdaia  the  disewpuice  in  the  poetie 
Mfoids  respecting  the  origin  or  the  anemone.  Ae* 
Onding  to  one  account,*  it  sprang  from  the  tears 
shed  by  Venus  for  the  loss  of  Adonis  when  slain 
br  the  wild  boar ;  according  to  another,^  from  the 
Mood  of  Adonis  bimseUl  line  reference  may  be,  in 
the  one  ease,  to  the  while  ilower  of  the  wind-rose; 
in  the  other,  to  that  of  purple  hue.  The  anemone 
has  Us  narao  from  the  Ureek  t«'riii  (u  ruoc  "  wind." 
The  caose  of  this  name's  having  been  given  is  dif- 
feRndy  sutoL  Pliny*  says  that  the  dower  was  so 
■tyled,  bscanse  it  never  opens  except  when  die  wind 
Wows;  Hesychius,*  because  its  leaves  are  quickly 
•caliereii  hy  the  wind.  The  best  explanation,  how- 
ever, IS  ihe  followinf^  :  the  blos.soms  of  the  anemone 
contain  no  distinct  calyx,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
eluster  of  grains,  each  terminated  by  a  long^  siUcy, 
ieadierv  Liil.  As  the  species  generally  grow  on 
open  plains,  or  in  high,  exposed  situations,  th«>ir 
feathery-  trains  produce  a  singular  shining  appi'ar- 
vhen  wave<l  by  the  breeze,  and  hence,  no 
,  the  name  of  the  flower  has  originated,  for  it 
literally,  "  Wi&i>flower ;"  and  *nia  is  the 
acmally  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Eng- 
ifimnd  dm  anemone  on  Moont  Par- 


•ANETIIUM  (uvtjew),  the  heib  Aniae  or  Ddl. 
Sprengel  makes  the  ivridov  of  Diaecoiides  and  The- 

1.  (D  4.  Sw.,  IT.,  00,  fll.)— 9.  (Hmrpoem.,  t.— DemoMh., 
c  IfMtar-tt..  p.  047,  I.  34.}— 3.  (Vid.  D<>iiii«th.,  rui  roS  £r(^. 
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ophrastus  the  Ancthum  gravfoleiii :  but,  accoraii 
^itacUliouse,  the  uvr^ov  of  Thcophrai»tiia  is  the  A 
hortense,  or  Garden  Dill.' 

ANOOTHfi'KE  (uyyodnni)).   (YU.  Ikciteoa.) 

*ANGUILL'A  {iyxi'^vi),  the  Mwana  angmlla, 
L.,  or  Eel.  (Fi/i.  C  lsckk  aud  Mlra:na.)  Vol- 
luues  have  been  writteu  ieb]H:ciing  the  mode  of 
reprodttCdOa  on  the  part  of  cch.  Aristotle  believed 
dint  ihey  ^nng  from  the  mud;  Pliny,  iiom  liag> 
ments  which  they  separated  from  their  bodies  by 
rubbing  them  ajjain.st  tlie  rocks;  o  hers  of  the  an- 
cient writers  supposed  that  they  came  from  the 
carcasses  of  animals.  The  truth  is,  that  eels  couple 
aAer  Ihe  manner  of  serpents:  that  they  ibnn  ein 
wliieh.  Sir  the  most  part,  disdoaein  ihairheUj;  ana 
that  in  this  case  Ihey  aie  vivipaioDak  after  the  man* 
ner  of  vipers. 

•A^ GUIS  (ififX  the  SnalM.  (F«L  Aane,  Dm* 
CO,  &c) 

ANGUSTICLA'VIL  (mCLAVtfe.) 

•.\NrSUM  (uvincn-)  the  VtmptntUa  antscn,  Oi 
Anise.  It  is  described  by  Theophra;>lus,  Dioscori- 
des, Galen,  and  die  odier  wnien  on  tu  Materia 

ANNA'LES  (t.  c,  annales  Ubri,  fear-iookt)  weia 

records  of  the  events  of  each  year,  which  xrere  kept 
by  the  chief  pontifl"  (ptmtijfex  maxtunis)  at  Rome, 
from  the  cuintaencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  oi 
the  chief  potjiitr  Publius  Mucius  Scacvoia  (consul 
in  621  A.U.C.,  133  B.C.).  They  were  written  on  a 
while  boaid  (fllbuM\  which  the  chief  pontiff  used 
to  pot  in  some  cooKpicnoas  place  in  his  honse,  diat 
the  people  might  have  the  uppornmiiy  of  n-aJing 
them.  They  were  called  amuui-s  iiinxnni,  ur  umuiltn 
poniiJi'  Um  maximorxm  i*  and  the  i ovinn  uUirn  voiUi/U 
am  mentioned  by  Livy'  are  in  all  piubabiuty  toe 
same,  lliese  doenmeuts  appear  to  have  been  verr 
me.'>ger,  recording  chiefly  eclipses,  prodij^ies,  and 
the  state  of  the  markets;*  but  they  were  the  cnly 
historical  records  which  the  Ilonians  posst:s;.€J  be- 
fore  the  time  of  Fabius  Picior.*  The  ^eal  r  part 
of  those  written  before  the  burning  of  Rome  <)y  tlia 
Gauls,  perished  on  that  occasion ;  but  some  frag, 
ments  seem  to  have  escaped  destruction.*  This 
circuni'^iaiicc  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  tmcertainQT 
the  early  history  of  Home.' 

In  process  of  time,  individuals  undertook  to  write 
portion*  of  die  Koman  histoiy.  in  imiialion  of  dia 
pontifleal  annals.*  The  first  of  diese  was  dnintdi 
Fabius  Pictor,  who  lived  during  the  secuiul  Punic 
War,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  itsluund* 
ation  down  to  his  own  time.*  Cuntemporaiy  with 
him  was  Lncios  Cinciiis  Alimentus,  whose  annals 
embraced  the  same  period.**  Dionjrains  states  that 
both  Fabius  and  Cincius  wrote  in  Greek;  I  ut  it 
would  seem  that  i'abius  wrote  in  Latin  also." 
iMarciiis  Porcius  Cato,  consul  in  55!>  A.U.C,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  an  historical  work  in 
seven  books,  which  was  called  "  Origines.""  Aq> 
lus  Postumius  Albinus,  consid  in  603  A.U.C.,  wrote 
annals  of  the  Roman  history  in  Greek.**  Lucius 
Calpumius  Piso  Fnigi,  consul  in  GQI  A.U.r.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  annals.'*  Uuintus  Vabri- 
us  Antias  (aboolfiSS  A'TJ-C")  is  frequently  cited  by 
Livy,  and  contemporary  wito  him  was  Caia«  iS- 
cinius  Macer.**  Tne  Roman  annalists  were  Laeins 
Cassius  Hemina  (A.U.C.  COS),  Cluintus  I'nhlos 


1.  (DioKor.,  iii.,  fiO.— Thoophrurt.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  l.-Ad 
App«n<l.,  ■.  T.j— 2.  (Cic,  de  OnU.,  ii ,  12.— Id.,  de  Leg?.,  i..  t) 
—3.  (Ti.,  I.)— 4.  (Cato  m  A«L  Ool).,  ii.,  (Cic,  ili 

LtKg-f  i;  S.)— S.  (Lir.,  L  e.— Cie.,  d*  R«p.,  i.,  16.)— 7.  (Nis- 
bnhr,  rol.  i.,  p.  913.)— &  (Cic,  d«  Orat^  iL,  IS.)— 0.  (de- A 
LeSff't  >••  3.— Polvb.,  i.,  14  ;  iii.,  8,  9.— DioDja..  i.,0:  Tii.,7l4— 
Lir,,  I.,  44  :  ii.,  40  )— 10.  (Dion}-*.,  i.,«.74.— Lit.,  S;  bA. 
38.)— 11.  (Cic.dt  Oral.,  ii..  19,— Aul.  Oell.,  x.,  15.)— It.  (Cku 
de  Orat.,  ii.,  IS. — !>*>  I.rr"  ,  i..  2. — Liv.,  xxsiiT  AO. — Coiq 
Nop.,  C»U),  c.  3.)— 13.  II.,  8.— Cic.  Br<it,,  c  91.— M* 

croS.,  Sm.  Pr  out).,  i. ;  ii.,  IC  — riutiircb.  Cat.  Mai.,c  12,1—11 
(Cic,  de  Or  t.,  li.,  12.— Ep.  ad  Div.,  ii.,  22.— Vnrroj^d*  I 
Lai.,  ir.,  4S.— Dionirt..  ii ,  38 ;  ir.,  7.)— 1&  (Cic,  d« 

u*.«vi»  at 
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Maiimns  Scrviliantis  C^lS),  Caias  Fusius  (618), 
Cains  Serapronius  TuJitanus  (625),  Lacias  Ccplius 
Antipater  (631),  Caius  .Semprcmius  Ascllio  ((J'-iO), 
and,  about  the  end  of  ihe  same  centiuy,  Publius 
Rmilius  Kufus,  Lucius  Cornelias  Sisenna,  and 
duiiitus  Claudius  Uuadrigarius.  Farther  infonna- 
tion  C'l.ccniiri;^  these  writers  will  be  found  iii  Clm- 
tOXl's  fi/yfi  1/  U.  Hi.     vnl.  iii. 

Thu  prt':i^c'  diilereiice  between  the  Xenos  anruiks 
iiid  kisivrii  is  still  a  matter  of  discowioB.  Cicero 
•Rjs  ihsu  the  first  historical  writers  among  the  Ro- 
mans composed  their  works  in  imitation  of  the 
twmaUz  m  zximi,  and  merely  wrote  memorials  cl'  the 
tiines,  ~i  men,  of  places,'  and  of  events,  wiiiioul 
any  c.namcnt;  and,  provided  that  their  meaning 
was  intelligible,  ihoogbt  the  only  excelleace  or 
style  was  brevity;*  but  that,  in  history,  oraament  is 
studied  in  the  mode  of  narralion,  descriptions  of 
cjimtries  and  battles  are  often  introiiuced,  speeches 
and  harai.giies  are  reported,  and  a  flowing  style  is 
aimed  au*  Elsewhere  he  mentions  history  as  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  oratory,  and  as  one  which 
was  ;is  yet  either  unknown  to,  or  neglected  bv,  his 
coi  ijuyineu.*  Aulus  Gellius*  says  that  the  ditler- 
encc  between  annals  and  history  is,  that  the  former 
observe  the  order  of  years,  narrating  imder  each 
year  all  'Jie  events  that  happened  dviutg  that  year. 
Seni'is*  says  lliat  history  (arrd  roi-  Iffropth  )  ruatcs 
to  events  which  liave  happenetl  during  the  writer's 
life,  so  that  he  ha«,  or  might  have,  seen  them ;  but 
annals  to  those  things  which  have  taken  place  in 
former  times.  The  true  distinction  seems  to  t^e  that 
which  regards  the  annalist  as  adhering  to  the  suc- 
cession of  timf,  while  the  historian  rej^rds  more 
the  succcssioiv  of  events;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
former  relates  bare  facts  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward style,  while  the  latter  arranges  his  nnterials 
with  the  art  of  an  orator,  and  tiaees  the  causes  and 
leralN  of  the  events  wlrieh  he  records.  (See  a 

Pper  by  Nietsuhr  in  the  ffiri :r   'i .  ^  ^fu$■um,  ii., 
p.  983,  translated  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  imlie  PAihia- 
fteal  Musrvm,  vol.  ii.,'  p.  661.) 

ANNO'MA  (firom  anmts,  like  pemaaa  from 
amu)  is  nsed,  1.  for  the  produce  of  the  year  in 
eom,  fniit,  wine,  Ac,  and  nenre,  0.  for  pn)visions 
In  general,  esneciallv  for  the  com  whieh,  in  the 
latter  years  oi  the  Republic,  was  collected  in  the 
storchotises  of  the  slate,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  times  of  scarcity;  and  which,  under 
the  emperors,  was  distritnited  to  the  pctvple  pnitui- 
tously,  or  given  as  pay  and  rewanls.  i.  For  the 
price  of  provisions.  1  I'nr  a  suMier's  allowance 
of  provisions  for  a  certain  lime.  It  is  used  also  in 
the  plural  for  yearly  or  monthly  distribatlODSof  pay 
in  com,  Sec*  ' Similar  distributions  in  money  were 
called  aniumtt  ttraria.^  In  the  plural  it  also  signi- 
fies provisions  given  as  the  wages  of  labotlr.* 

Annona  was  ancicntlv  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
who  prospered  the  year*s  increase.  She  was  repre- 
sented on  an  altar 'in  the  Capitol,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Annona  Sanctas  JBUta  Ifltallo,**  Ae.,*  as  a 
female  with  the  right  ann  and  shoulder  bate,  and 
Uie  rest  of  the  body  clothed,  holding  ears  of  com  in 
her  right  hand,  and  the  cornucopia  in  her  left. 
ANXA'LIS  LEX.  (Vid.  iEDiLES,  p.  85.) 
ANOTLI.  (mRiHoe.) 

ANmjs.  (hv.  ykar.) 

•ANO'NIS  {uvuviO,  a  plant.  Stephens  rays  its 
j>ppular  name  is  R  stn  l>oris,  i.  f.,  Rest-harrow. 
Blodera  botanists  hare  accordingly  given  the  name 
of  Am>^  aiUufuarum  to  the  RedSarrm  of  English 
herbrl  !?■«;.'•  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the 
'Jrcumstance  of  tliis  plant's  stopping  the  plough,  or 
harrow,  in  Its  pmgress,  by  its  stiingy  roots. 

1  :DeOr«t.,a.,  W.)— «.  (OritaT.,r.2(l1-S  (DcLps-.i  1\ 
—4.  (t..  19.)— 5.  {\n  Mn.,\.,yn.)—fi.  Ju.t.,  ..  tiL  49 

I.,  tit.  Ifi  ;  ji  .  \it.  21.)— 7.  (Ciid.  niciiJ.*.,  rii.  «  4.  ■.  34, 
Ift,  36.}— t  (Salmu.  m  LamprHi.,  Alex.  S*v.,  c,  4I.J— {On- 
«». e,  D.  I0.)-10,  OMwnWn  ttti,  17w-AdMM,  A|yMJ,  ) 
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ANari'SlTlO.  In  criminal  tria  5  at  Rem? ,  the 
accuser  wa.s  iibii^'ed,  alter  tiie  day  I'ur  the  Dial  {i-ia 
iltciio)  had  Icen  li.xe<i,  to  rejoai  hii,  charge  ihiee 
times  against  the  accused,  with  the  interveatioa  of 
a  day  between  each.*  The  onquuUia  was  taat  par 
of  the  charge  in  which  the  punishment  was  sjeci 
lied.  The  accU},er  could,  during  this  rej)elition  al 
ilie  charge,  either  mitigate*  or  increase  the  puniih' 
menu*  After  the  charge  had  been  repeated  thict 
times,  the  proper  l.<ill  of  accosatioo  (rogiUia^  wa* 
then  first  introduced.  (Fu^  Jvoicicm.)  Under  tiie 
emperors,  the  term  anmiisUio  lost  its  original  meat  • 
ing,  and  was  employca  to  indicate  an  accusation  la 
general  ;*  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic* 

ANSA,  the  handle  of  any  thing,  more  particuiar.y 
of  a  cup  or  drinlring-yessel ;  also,  the  handle  of  a 
niddcr,  called  bv  us.  the  tiller.*  Enniu.s  speaks  oi 
the  ansa  or  handle  of  a  spear:  "  tiaslu  anuUit  coi^ 
currurU  nndigitt  M^**'  *^j3mtas  wtUlttiU  e  tarriftiii 

The  ansa  most  hare  been  different  fVom  the 

amentum  of  a  spear.  Perhaps  it  was  a  rest  for  the 
hand,  fixed  to  the  middle  ot  the  shaA,  to  assist  io 
throwing  it.  On  this  supposition,  the  heuia  aiuaia 
of  Ennius  was  the  same  with  the  juodyiaiXov  01 
uyKvX^rSp  of  Greek  anthora.*  Koripides  calls 
the  same  weapons  simply  aydt  Aof." 

Xenonhon,  speaking  of  the  large  arrows  of  the 
Cardachi,  says  that  his  soldiers  used  them  as  daitt 
(itKovTtoi(),  in  fixing  the  uygiik^  upon  them  (ive^M^ 
X<jvrrc) "  natarch**  relates  that  Alexander  tha 

Great,  ol'Scr\nng  one  of  his  soldiers  to  'le  altachinj 
till'  fij  A  t  /.r;  to  Ills  dart  ^^6  ukovtiov  i  i  a-^Ki  '/.oif^ivot'), 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  ranks,  for  j  lepanng  his 
arms  at  a  moment  when  he  ought  to  ha  .*e  had  then 
ready  ibr  nse.  These  anUiorities  show  that  the 
u}KAr}  was  something  fastened  to  ifie  dart,  about 
the  middle  of  the  shafi,  before  the  engagement  ccra- 
menced.  That  it  was  crooked,  or  curved,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  term  itself;  and,  if  so,  it  wonld 
agree  with  the  Latin  ansa,  a  handle,  thoogh  not  with 
amentum,  which  was  a  leather  tliong  Instened  10 
the  same  part  of  the  lanec.    {Vid.  Amkvtvm.) 

•.\NSER  (vvv),  the  (ioose.  Ati5.t(Ule  Iirieily  dty 
scribes  two  species,  the  Great  and  the  iSmall  nega- 
rioos  goose.'*  The  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  Bvent 
Goose,  or  Anas  Bcnw^ln.  The  other  cannot  be  sat- 
isfaciorilv  determined  ;  but  it  is  not  tmlikely  that  it 
was  the  Anas  ans-r.  Dr.  Trail,  however,  is  inclined 
rather  to  think  that  it  was  the  Anas  jEgypHacOf  ot 
Sacred  Goose  of  E^ypl}* 

ANT.i'E  (itapaoTudtf),  square  pillars  {quadras  co- 
lumrue.  Nonius).  Thev  were  commonly  joined  to 
the  side  walls  of  a  building,  l>eing  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  so  as  to  assist  in  fomiing  the  por- 
tico. These  terms  are  seldom  Ibond  <  \  r  >  pt  in 
the  plural,  because  the  purpose  S^ed  by  anim 
required  that,  in  general,  two  sho^  be  creeled 
corresponding'  to  each  other,  and  snppcrting  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  same  roof.  Their  position,  Ibnn, 
and  nse  will  be  V<'st  understood  from  the  1 
woodcut,  in  which  A  A  are  the  ants. 

Vhravhis**  describes  the  temple  tn  mit«  (voir 
napamuai)  to  he  one  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  had, 
as  he  says,  in  front,  antae  attached  to  the  walls 
which  enclosed  the  cclla ;  and  in  the  middle, 
tween  the  antse,  two  columns  supporting  the  archi> 
trave.  According  to  him,**  the  antae  ought  to  be  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  column';.  The  three 
spaces  (int'-r  ntiimnia)  into  which  Uic  front  of  the 

1.  (Cir.,  pTt..  Dom.,  r.  17.)— 5.  (Lit.,  li.,  84.)— 9.  (Lit  .  «xn. 
3  )— ».  (Taril..  Ann.,  in.,  13.)— J.  (Liv.,  vi.,  30  ;  rill.,  Si.>— 41 
(VitniT.,  I.,  P.)— 7.  (Ap.  MBrroh.,  Sntnm.,  vi..  1.)— 8.  (Ap 
N  mrim  ) — 9.  (Athrniut,  xi. — Eurip.,  Phu-n.,  U  H, —  Atxlront 
1JS3— Schul.  in  Inc.— Menander,  p.  210,  cel.  Mcoieke.— Gel» 
35.— Fmtus.  1.  T.  Mffancilmm.)— 10.  (Onat.,  1477.) — II 
(Aoab.,ir.,S,  t         12.  (Apophtb.)— U  (Aii*w« ,  H.  rm 
4.H-M.  lAOtam,  Awnd.,  ■.  t.)— 19*  f Ui  I  )-• 16  Civ.  4 1 
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inoaos  «'as  divided  by  the  two  columns,  were 
HDHiines  occupied  by  maible  bahntrades,  or  by 
tsme  kiod  of  rails,  with  doors  or  gate$.  The  rains 
of  temples,  corresponding  to  .he  description  of  Vitni- 
na .  arc  I  'und  in  Greece  and  Asia  ^Iinor■,  and  we 
ittn  cxhi)<it  as  a  specimen  a  restoration  of  the 
t-o-t  o'  Uie  temple  of  Artemis  PvcqpylMt  at  Eleula^ 
toMbi»c  with  A  pUn  of  the  pnmaos: 


«  A,  Ht  Mf*;  B  B,  a»  tOa  •rwaSfi  0^  Ik  tUmr. 

ancient  inscription  respecting  the  temple  of 
idspto  at  Pnieoli,  contains  tne  foliowing  directioD 
ID  aild  warn  to  one  of  die  valb:  Ex.  bo.  pabibte. 
avta*.  dl-as.  AO.  MiBB.  Toaam.  PBonono.  tOHOia. 

r.  II.  CKASMAS.  p.  I. 

When  Neoptolemus  is  attacked  by  Orestes  in 
Ihevestibiile  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  oe  aeises  the 
anns  wMefa  were  snqwnded     means  of  nails  or 

pins  from  one  of  the  ants  {irapaaraSu^  uptfinnTu^), 
takes  his  siatif  n  upon  the  altar,  and  addresses  the 
people  in  his  own  defence.  In  two  other  passages,  i 
Cnripiiles  uses  the  tenn  by  metomrmy,  to  denote 
eidjer  the  pronaos  of  a  temple*  or  tfie  Testibule  of  a 
oalace:*  i.  r.,  in  each  case  the portico, or  space  eD> 
cio^ed  between  the  nntfc.* 

From  pnrastas  came  the  .nijt'rtivf  pfa-JatUvs,  and 
hence  we  &ndparasudua  employed  as  the  term  for  a 
pilasier,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  section  of 
a  sqoue  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  of  a  building. 
The  beams  of  a  ceiling  were  laid  noon  three  kinds 
af  supports.  Tlx,  oolnimia^  antn,  and  paxastadea  or 
pilasters.* 

•ANTACJETJS(ai  Tu/fa.'0(),  a  variety  of  the  Ad- 
ftnter  Huso,  or  Isinglass  Fish.  This  would  appear 
10  be  the  £?h  of  whose  name  a  poet  in  AthmsBiis 
complains  that  it  was  inadmissible  into  haiofc 

ANTEAMBUT.CNES  were  slaves  who  were 
leotstoiaed  to  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
Take  way  far  them  thnmgh  Oe  erowd.*  They 
3  ^Ily  called  out  date  lonim  domino  mro;  and  if  this 
«ere  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  way,  they  used  their 
hands  and  elbows  for  that  puipdsc.  Pliny  relates 
as  amusing  tale  of  an  indiYiJiial  who  was'  roughly 


handled  by  a  Reman  knight,  because  his  slave  had 

!)resumad  to  touch  the  latter  in  order  to  make  way 
or  his  master.'  The  term  mUamimlima  was  ahn 
given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed  to  walk 
before  their  patrani  whan  the  latter  appeared  la 
jmblic* 

ANTECESSO'RES.  called  also  AIH^ITIU 
SO'RES,  were  horsMoldieis,  who  w«m  aeonston* 
ed  to  precede  an  array  on  march  hi  mder  to  duMe 

a  suiiatile  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the  do 
cessary  provisions  for  the  army.  The  do  not  ajv 
pear  to  nave  been  merely  scouts,  like  the  specula' 
lara?  Tlus  name  was  aiso  given  to  the  te'adias 
of  the  Roman  law> 

ANTECCENA.   (Ti//.  Ccbna.) 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-coltas,  which  exhihitwi  vai*. 
ous  ornamental  designs,  and  -w  ere  ii'-i  <i  in  archite>v 
lure  to  cover  the  fiiczc  (cf^pAono)  of  the  cntablatur  i 

These  terra-cottas  do  not  appear  to  have  beto 
used  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  probably  Etrurie  n 
in  their  origin,  and  were  thence  taken  for  the  dec  k 
ration  of  Roman  buildings.  I'cstus  describes  the;n 
in  the  following  terms:  ArUfjira  tpuc  c.r  ojk-c  figuU).t$ 
Icdis  tuyigtaitlir  sub  MUcidio. 

The  name  nnUefixa  is  evidently  derived  irom  cm 
circumstance  that  they  were  ^ed  before  the  build* 
ing3  which  thcv  adorned;  ana  the  mimru  r  <  f  fizhig 
them,  at  least  m  many  cases,  appears  Irom  the  ifr 
mains  of  ihem  still  existing.  At  scrofano,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Veil,  thqr  were  fotmd  (asteiied  m» 
the  ftieze  widi  leaden  naib.  At  Velletri,  fbimeily 
a  city  of  the  T^lsci,  they  were  discovered  {sre  lU 
fciliwing  voodnitj  with  holes  for  the  nails  to  pats 
through.  They  were  formed  in  monlds,  nnd  th»n 
baked  by  fire,  so  that  the  number  of  them  might  l« 
fnereaaed  to  any  extent;  and  copies  of  the  SRmed»> 
^gn  were  no  doubt  frequently  repeated  on  the  sanis 
frieze.  Of  the  great  variety  and  exquisite  Injaoiy 
of  the  workmanship,  the  reader  mav  best  form  iJi 
idea  by  inspecting  the  collection  of  them  in  the  Bnt- 
iak  Museum,  or  by  studying  the  engravings  and  do- 
sciiptiao  of  that  collection  published  by  Dr.  TaylA 
Combe. 

The  two  imperfect  antefixa  here  represented 
among  those  found  at  Velletri,  and  described  bj 
Carloni  (ilSme,  17B5). 


I-  (Enr^,  Aadroo..  109B.)— 9.  (Iph.  in  Tnar.,  1130.)— S. 
(Ha^..  nr.)— 4.  (Tid.  Crmtiai,  Fn^m.,  ed.  Runkel,  n.  10.— 
Xeu  .  H  fr. ,  li. — S.-hneidcr,  Gr.-DcoUch.  Il&ndwSrtenrach. — 
II.  Ept."3.  in  X<  n.,  Mr m.,  r-  277.— Id.,  in  Vitruv.,Tl.,  7,  1.)— 5. 
Titnir.,  IT.,  2,  f>.  94  ;  t.,  i.,  p.  118.  117,  ed.  Srhiuider*— FUb., 
-tti.,  ».>-«.  (Atheiia-ui.  Tii.,  p.  281,  r.— Schmd^  te  Ink  ; 


The  first  of  them  must  hare  formed  part  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  frieze,  or,  rather,  of  the  conioe. 
It  contains  a  panther's  head,  designed  to  Serve  as  a 

spont  for  the  rain-water  to  p.iss  through  in  descend- 
ing from  the  roof.  Similar  antehza,  but  with  comic 
masks  instead  of  animals*  heads^  adoned  tfia  Tem* 
pie  of  Isis  at  PompeiL* 

The  second  of  flie  above  specimens  reprcreirta 
two  men  who  have  a  dispute,  and  who  come  before 
the  sceptre-bcarine:  kings  or  judges  to  have  their 
cause  decided.  The  style  of  tiiis  Ijiis-rtMcf  indi- 
cates its  high  antiquity,  and,  at  the  same  timf-, 

I.  (Ep.  in.,  H,  i"h  fir..)— S.  (Marti-»1,  ii.,  18;  iii.,  7  ;  x  ,  74j 
—3.  (lUrt.,  Bc!l.  Afr.,  12,  who  siwaks  t,(  sjierulstoret  el  Mtto 
oownre*  cqnitc'.— SacL,  VtuU.,  17.— Co.,  B.  G.,  47.)-^ 
(Cod.  I.  5L  r.  •.  f ,  ^       »-d.  (Ftaqwil,  Vmd^  1*1, wl  * 
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ANTENNA. 


ANTHERIC17S. 


pfore!  ibat  tbe  Volsci  haul  attained  to  considerable 
laste  in  their  architecture.  Their  antefixa  are  re- 
mu^able  for  bdmg  painted :  the  sround  of  that  here 
miesented  is  blue;  the  hair  of  u»  six  men  is  black 
orbfown;  their  flesh  red ;  their  garments  white,  yel- 
low, ana  red :  the  chairs  are  while.  The  two  holes 
may  be  observed  bj  wUch  this  slab  wan  fixed  upon 
ihe  boiidiog. 

Oato  tbe  Geiisor  complained  Aat  Aie  Romans  of 
his  time  bccran  to  despise  ornaments  of  thi<;  descrip- 
tiOD,  and  to  prefer  the  marble  friezes  of  Aihcjii,  and 
Corinth.'  The  rising  La.ste  which  Cato  deplored 
atay  account  for  the  superior  beauty  of  the  ante&xa 
preserved  in  the  Britira  Moseua,  which  were  dis- 
coTcrcd  at  Rome.  A  specimen  of  them  is  here 
given.    It  represents  Minerva  sapeiintending  the 


eiaaitwtion  of  die  ship  Argo.  The  awk  with  the 

bamtiier  and  chisel  is  Argus,  who  built  the  ve-s^el 
anler  her  direction.  The  pilot  Tiphys  is  assisted 
"^^  ftcr  La  aitachiiiR  the  sail  to  the  yanl.  The  bor- 
tju  Jie  lop  and  bottom  are  in  the  Greeic  style, 
ar  *  an  extremely  elegant.  Another  spedmra  of 
A  •  anteiixa  is  given  under  the  article  A  styx. 

ANTENNA  (*rcpa/a,  Krpa^),  the  yard  of  a  ship. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  a  single  ninst  in  the 
middle,  and  a  square  saiL  to  raise  and  support  which 
ft  tranverse  pole  or  yam  was  extended  across  the 
naat  not  far  from  tbe  top.  In  winter  the  yard  was 
let  down,  and  lodged  in  tne  vessel  or  taken  on  shore. 
" Effugit  hybcrtuxs  demis.^i  antrnnn  pnxdlos."* 

When,  therefore,  the  time  lor  leaving  the  port  ar- 
rived, it  was  nece.ssarv  to  elevate  the  yaitl,  to  which 
the  sail  was  previously  attached.  For  this  purpose 
a  wooden  hoop  was  lude  to  riide  tip  and  down  the 
mast,  n>  we  see  it  lepiesented  in  an  antique  lamp, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  ship."  To  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  yard  (comua,  aitpoKipatai)  ropes  were  at- 
tached, which  passed  over  the  top  of  the  mast ;  and 
xtf  means  of  these  ropes,  ud  the  mtlleys  (troehka) 
eonLx:u>^  with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by 
the  hofip,  were  hoisted  to  a  suOicienl  height.  The 
Rail  wan  then  unfurledi  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
deck  of  the  vessel.* 

Caesar  infonns  us*  that,  ilk  Older  to  destroy  the 
ieet  of  the  Vcneii,  his  soldiers  made  use  of  sharp 
sickles  fastened  to  long  poles.  With  these  they  cut 
the  rofKJs  (^fiinrs'^  by  which  the  van!  oi"  each  ship 
was  stispended  Irom  the  mast  The  consitjuenrc 
was, that  the  yatxl.withtiieaaUlipoilit,  immcaiatelv 
till,  and  the  ship  became  nnmanageable.  These 
nott  appear  to  have  been  called  tnGreek  xepoixoi, 
WDec.:e  in  Latin  mmni  rtntchx* 

Bxides  the  ropes  already  mentioned,  two  others 


ir.,  •.>-•.  (Bvto- 
Ori|«  IS.)— 4. 
-6.mO.,iii.,I4.) 


nnng  £ron.  the  hi>ms  of  the  antenna,  the  U!$e  of  «  nick 
was  to  turn  it  round  as  the  wind  veered,  so  as  to 
keep  the  sail  opposiie  to  the  wind.  This  bpscatiqa 
is  technically  described  by  Virgil  in  the  (lr.<owin| 

line:  "  Comua  vlntamm  obvr'innis  anltrnittrumj'^ 
And  more  pociically  where  he  uses^ocAia  lbr«^ 
tcnna,  and  adds,  *•  Una  mdm  ttlTflMt  GfflHM,  iffh 
torquenlquc."* 

When  a  storm  arose,  or  when  the  port  was  a^ 
tained,  it  was  usual  to  lower  the  antenna  {dcmittere, 
KoBiXta^ai,  ixfuvai),  and  to  reef  the  sail:  ''Ariuaf 

tatum  sut/iu:diU  vtium."* 

Also  before  an  encasement  the  antenna  was  low< 
ered  to  the  middle  ot  the  mast  lAntemnU  ad  meditm 
mehnn  demissis.*)  We  may  ooserve  that  the  two 
last-cited  authors  use  antmna  in  tlie  plural  for  the 
yard  of  a  single  ship,  probab.'y  because  they  con- 
sidered it  as  <wMiri«Hiig  of  two  anas  united  in  ihi 
middle. 

From  ntmerons  repneentatfons  of  sMpe  oo  tok 

lique  coins,  intaglios,  lamps,  and  bas-reliefs,  we 
here  select  two  gems,  both  of  which  show  tht  velaLi 
antenna,  but  with  the  sail  reefed  in  the  one,  and  v 
the  other  expanded  and  swollen  with  the  wind. 


The  former  represents  Ulysses  tied  to  the  mia^ 
in  order  to  effect  his  escape  Oram  the  Sii^ens ;  t 
shows  the  comua  at  the  extremities  of  the  yard,  an*) 

the  two  ccnuhi  procrcdinj,'  from  thence  to  the  top  of 
the  mast.  Besides  these  particulars,  the  Other  gem 
represents  also  the  ropes  used  for  tnming  tha  anp 
tenna  so  as  to  iace  the  wind. 

ANTEPAGMENTA,  doorposts,  tbe  jambs  of  a 
door. 

The  inscription  quoted  in  the  article  Ant.*;  con- 
tains also  a  direction  to  make  jambs  of  silver  fir 
{antepa^menla  cJnepuiS.  Calo,*  speaking  of  the 
construction  of  a  farmnouse,  mentions  stone  lintels 
and  jambs  {mgymentA  ti  mUepi^gmenia  a  lapidey, 
Vitruvius*  gives  minute  instructions  respecting  the 
fonn  and  proportions  of  the  antcpagmcnta  in  the 
doors  of  temples;  and  these  are  found,  in  general,  to 
correspond  with  the  examples  preserved  among  the 
lemains  of  Grecian  architecture.*  The  common 
term  fhr  a  doorpost  is  pmsfu. 

ANTESIGNA'NI  appear  to  have  been  a  body 
of  troops,  selected  for  the  defence  of  the  slandar' 
(signum),  before  which  they  were  stationed.* 

ANTESTA'RI.  CVid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

*ANTHTMTS(W^).aspeeie8  0fplant  {Vii. 

CMAMAlMF.r.ns-.) 

•.\NTH'EMiJ.\I(uf*^ov,  -oc,  or  -lov),  a  species  of 
plant,  about  which  some  uncertainty  prevails.  Ad- 
ams is  in  iavour  of  its  being  the  genus  MatTicaria^ 
or  Wild  Chamomile.  Sprengel,  however,  refers  tha 
several  speries  of  this  plant  noticed  by  Theophras* 
tus  to  the  AfUhmtis  Cottn,  Stackhou.se  also  is  very 
imsatisfactorv  in  his  vie-ws  on  this  subject.* 

•ANTH ER'ICUS  (uvPfp/«of ),  a  plant.  Spreiigel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  compares  the 
AnUuriats  Qracus  with  it,  but  in  his  second  th^ 
Aspkoddus  fistulosus,  Tbicbatilt  makes  it  tojbe  the 
(>mM<i^«teM/V«MdBinaiaBdStaddioii8ethe49^ 


1.  t>En.,  ill.,  M9.)-«.  ( J5n.,  T.,  8»,  te^q.)— ».  (OrM,  If««. 
n.,  483.>— 4.  (Hilt.,  Do  Bell.  Alex.,  44.)-4.  (De  Re  RHk, 
xiT.)-«.  (ir.,  «.)— r.  (Kill.  Hirt,  ItauknnBt  nach  dea  Otui 
■StMA  der  AlUB,  ZTi.)— 8.  (Lir.,  it..  S7.-Cm^  DeQ.  Ctfn  ttt« 
71^840-41  (TlitaplUMt.,U  P.,!., tliViSr  ' 
-   "  ,v.) 
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AlfTIOOSB. 


AimDOSIS. 


Mtfjitatt.  In  a  word,  all  Is  men  canMCture  vith 
rrpid  to  it,  the  desoiptfoii  of  it  by  neophnstus 

''iig  so  iniperfecL' 

ANTHKbPHOR'IA  (  AvPcfffjpio),  a  flower-festi- 
nj^principaUr  celebrated  in  &cUy  ia  lioooar  of 
nuMler  and  Persephone,  in  eonuaemoration  of  the 
wtnm  of  Persephone  to  her  mother  in  the  beginning 
Jt  <priog.    It  consisted  in  gaihoiiiig  tlowors  and 
•iiUQg  garlands,  because  Persephone  had  been  car- 
lal  on  bj  Pluto  wliilc  engaged  in  this  occupation.* 
ftribo*  relates  that  at  Uipponium  the  women  cele- 
•Wfe-d  a  similar  festival  in  lionour  of  Demcter,  which 
VIS  probably  called  anlhcsphoria,  since  it  was  de- 
rim  from  Sicily.    The  women  themselves  gather- 
ed the  Cowers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on 
the  occasion,  and  it  would  hm  been  a  disgrace  to 
Ih^  the  flowers  for  that  nupoie.  Amhesphoria 
«eie  abo  aoleninixed  in  nemonr  of  other  deities, 
especially  in  hononr  of  Juno,  surnamcd  '\v6eia,  at 
Algos/  where  maidens,  carrj'in"  baskets  filled  with 
loveiSi  went  in  procession,  while  a  tune  called 
bpiumr  was  played  on  the  flute.  Aphrodite,  too, 
VIS  worshipped  at  Cnossos,  nnder  the  name  *Ay> 
Ma.*  and  hiis  therefore  been  compared  with  Flora, 
the  Roman  deity,  as  the  anlhcsphoria  have  been 
With  the  Roman  festival  of  the  fiorifertum.. 
AI<TH£STC'RIA.  (Ku^.  DiONrau.) 
AMTHESTE'RION.  {VU.  CAtajm/t,  Gieek.) 
♦ANTf  I'lAS  (uv'ft'af),  a  spoeies  of  fish,  the  same 
frith  the  Labrus  anthias,  L.,  or  S  rrnnus  anihias  of 
Cirier.    Its  French  name  is  Barbur.    The  an- 
cients describe  several  species  of  this  fish,  one  of 
vtakli  is  the  Kakkixl^  *  Cuvier  describes  this  as 
a  most  beautiful  fish,  of  a  fine  ruby  red,  changing  to 
pold  and  silver,  with  yellow  bands  on  the  cheek.* 

•  ANTHOS,  a  bird,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
feeds  on  (lowers,  and  imitates  the  neighing  of  a 
hone!*  Belon  would  hare  it  to  be  the  Eniberizza 
tdrimaa^m  YeUow  Bii&tin&  called  in  England  the 
Tdlow  Himmer,  and  in  France  BmntU.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  .since  Aris- 
tode  describes  the  Anihos  as  frequenting  rivers, 
vheiea^  tiie  Yellow  Hammer  delights  in  trees.* 

•ANTHRAX  {atSpaO,  the  Carbonde.  (Yid. 
Qamncm.vm.') 

•ANTHRAKiON,  a  species  of  carbuncle, 
hrvnd,  according  to  Theoph^a'^tus,  in  the  island  of 
Chi  IS.  Beckmann**  thinks  tliat  Theophrastus" 
means  the  well-known  black  marble  of  that  island, 
^dA,  flnraits  resemblance  to  an  extii^niBhed  coal, 
was  desiffnated  uvfipiUtoi'  (from  aiflpaf,  **  a  c<ml"), 

gst  as  the  niby  took  its  name  frfjm  one  baming. 
e  supposes,  moreover.  tJiat  of  this  marble  were 
made  the  mirrors  metniuncfi  by  Theophrastus;  and 
that  Pliny  misinterprets  him  in  statmg  that  they 
•ere  of  the  avOpuxtov  of  Orchomenus.** 

♦ANTIIRE'NE  (dvflpTvi/).  the  Hornet,  or  Vesj>a 
Crsbro.  L     It3  nest  is  called  aidpvvtov  by  Ruidas. 

•ANTHYI.L'IS  {avdvXTU^),  a  species  of  plant. 
%ii»gel  aprees  with  Prosper  Alpinns,  that  the  first 
species  of  Dioscoiides  is  the  CresM  Crdicai  and 
with  Clnsins,  that  the  second  is  the  A^ga  Ira.  Lin- 
BKtis  would  sooin  to  countenance  thus  opinion  in  re- 
frard  to  the  first  species,  by  eivine^  it  tne  niime  of 
C"3v.'  Ani.hullis  ill  his  Ocn.' Phinf.^* 

AWTHYPOMOSIA.  {Vid,  RmnnmA.) 

ANTIDt)SIS  (Am-tdooif),  in  its  literal  and  gen- 
eral meaning,  "an  exchange,"  was,  in  the  lantruage 
of  the  Attic' courts,  peculiarly  applied  to  proceed- 
ings OBder  a  bnr  vbieit  Is  said  to  have  ongiiiate<i 


I.  nVopltrMt.,H.P.,  i.,4;  riii.,  19.— A<)»int,  Append.,  i.  v.) 

-8.  r^lai,  Ocom.,  i.,  1,  37  >— 3.  fvi..  j..  2M.)— 4.  (Paa».,  ti., 
O,  ♦  I.)— 3.  fHcsvch.,  i.  V.)— f',  (A'.henru*,  vii.,  Ifl. — Arirtot., 
n.  A^wL,  i:  ;  ix.',  »  et  37.— ^friian,  N.  A.,  i..  4  ;  viii.,  29  ;  xii., 
nuL,H.  N..it..M.)— 7.  fAJams,  Apreri.l.,i.T.)— 8.  (Plin., 
y.,  X.,  i^^—<>.  f  Aristot.,  II.  A.,  it.,  3.— Ailaiia,  App^m!..  ». 
»  V— 10.  tllv.  rf  Inv  .  vat.  111.,  p.  178.)— II.  (Litt..  c.  CI  )  — 12. 
tWootv^  iocMinml.  |>.70.i— la.  (DiMOor..  iii.,  liS.— Aduma, 


with  8olon.>  By  Uiis,  a  citizen  nominal. d  lu  pe^ 
form  a  leilurgia,  such  as  a  tiicrarchy  or  choregia,  oi 
to  rank  among  tliu  projierty-tax  pavers  in  a  clasa 
disjpiopoitionea  to  his  means,  was  empcweren  w 
call  upon  any  qualified  person  not  so  chatged  it 
take  the  office  in  his  stead,  or  submit  to  a  complett 
exchange  of  proj  cny;  the  charge  in  question,  oi 
course,  attaching  to  ihe  first  party,  if  the  cxchaug' 
were  finally  cfilected.*  For  these  proeesdings  w 
courts  were  opened  at  a  staled  time  every  yeai  b; 
the  mtu^strates  that  bad  official  cognizance  of  tit* 
particular  subject,  such  as  the  strategi  in  cases  ol 
trierarchy  and  rating  to  the  property-taxes,  and  tbr 
archon  in  those  of  c'horegia;  and  to  the  tribunal  uf 
such  an  oHlccr  it  was  the  first  step  of  the  challenge! 
to  summon  his  opponent'  It  may  be  presmniBd 
that  he  then  formally  repeated  hi.s  proposal,  and  thai 
the  otherparty  stated  his  objections,  whii^h,  if  obvi 
ously  sufficient  in  law,  nii.'ht  jH;rhaps  autli  .iize  the 
magistrate  to  dismiss  the  case;  il  otherwise,  the 
l^al  resistance,  and  preparations  for  bringing  tba 
cause  befiue  the  dicasts.  would  naturally  begin  here. 
In  the  latter  ease,  or  if  me  exchange  were  accepted, 
the  law  directed  the  challenger  to  repair  tu  the 
houses  and  lands  of  his  anlagoni.st,  and  secure  him- 
self, as  all  the  claims  and  liabilities  of  the  estate 
were  to  be  transferred,  from  fraudulent  encnmbran- 
ees  of  the  real  property,  by  observing  wbat  mortgage 
placards  {6poi),  if  any,  were  fixed  upon  it,  and 
against  clandestine  removal  of  the  other  efiecis,  bv 
sealing  up  the  chambers  that  contained  them,  and, 
if  he  pleased,  by  putting  bailifis  in  the  mansion.* 
His  opponent  was  at  the  same  time  iofonned  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  es- 
tatc  of  the  challenger,  and  received  notice  to  attend 
the  proper  tribun.il  on  a  fixed  dav  to  take  i);c  usua- 
oalh.  The  entries  here  described  seem,  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  to  have  been  a  complete  efiectuaticn 
of  the  ezchangSi*  and  it  does  not  appear  that  pri- 
marily  thAie  was  any  legal  necessity  for  a  fartnei 
ratification  Ijtbe  feasts ;  but,  in  practice,  this  musi 
always  have  been  required  by  the  conflict  of  inter- 
ests between  the  parties.  The  next  proceeding  was 
the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both  parties,  and  ml^ 
ported  tnat  they  would  ftitiunlly  discover  all  their 
property,  exoi^fit  shares  held  in  the  silver  mines  al 
Laurion;  for  .iIk'^u  were  not  rateci  to  leiturgijE  oi 
projierty  taxes,  ujr,  consequently,  liable  to  the  CX* 
change.'  la  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  law 
enjoined  that  they  should  exchange  correct  accounts 
of  their  respective  assets  (uiro^taei^)  within  three 
days;  but,  in  practice,  the  time  might  be  extended  by 
the  consent  of  tde  challenp'r.  A  Iter  this,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  still  uncompromised,  it  would  assnme  the 
shape  and  follow  the  coorse  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit 
(Ftk.  Dtas),  under  tbe  eondact  of  the  magistrate 
within  wboee  jnrisdietion  it  had  oHeinally  cone. 
The  verdict  of  the  dicasts,  when  adverse  to  the 
challenged,  seems  merely  to  have  rendered  impera- 
tive the  first  demand  of  his  antagonist,  viz.,  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  exchange,  or  undertake  the 
charge  in  question;  and  as  Ae  MtemstiTe  was  open 
to  the  former,  and  a  compromise  might  l>e  acceded 
to  by  the  latter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  wc 
may  infer  that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
finally  accomplished.*  The  irksomeness,  however, 
of  the  sequestration,  during  whidi  the  litigant  was 
precluded  from  the  use  of  his  own  property,  and  di.s. 
ablcd  from  bringing  actions  for  embezzlement  and 
the  like  against  others  (for  his  prospective  rcinv 
bursement  was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  seqnestratecf 
estate*),  woold  invarialdy  cause  a  speedy^petliapi^ 

I.  (DcmoMh.  talFlHBipt  .,  (BOrkh,  Pub.  Ecna.  U 

Athrtis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  SeU.)- 3.  (DcmvUth.  in  Phrnipp  ,  p.  1(M0.— 
Mfirr,  .'lU.  Pr«)Cdi»,  p.  471  ;  rfiocjcaXtiaOal  uva  ti(  avTiinatp 
LvsiM,  i<r!,;  rjr  ' Afiyirnr,  p.  'i5.) — 4.  (Drmo«th  in  Ph« 
ni'pp.,  p.  KMO,  »r-q  )— 5.  (Drrrn'stb.  m  Mid.,  p.  MO,  ;n  Ph« 
nipp-f  >  1041,25.)— e.  (OOckh,  Ecun.  of  Athena,  vol.  ii.,  »  S70  I 
«K  f& BMtik  Im  Aphob.,  ii^  r.  011 :  ia  Mi.,  r.  SM.) 
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ANTIGRAPHE. 


ANTUA. 


to  most  cases,  a  fair— adjusunera  of  ihc  hiinlens  i- 
Sldent  fo  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 

ANTIGR'APHE  (uvnypo^)  originally  signified 
iie  writing  put  in  by  the  defendant,  In  all  causes, 
tfbethcr  public  or  private,  in  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment or  bill  of  the  prosecutor.  From  this  si^jiiihc-a- 
lion  it  was  applied,  by  an  ea>v  transition,  to  the  siih- 
Stance  as  weU  as  the  form  ol  the  reply,  both  or  which 
i?e  bIm  tndieated  by  uvrufioaia,  whieh  means  i)ri- 
man'.y  the  oath  corroborating  the  statement  of  the 
ICC  use  1.  liarpocration  has  remarked  that  anti- 
jraphc  n  ighl  denote,  as  antomosia  does  in  it-;  more 
exu.'nded  application,  the  bill  rrfid  nlHdavit  of  either 
puty;  ahd  thi^  remark  seems  to  t  c  justified  by  a  ^ 
pa5sa{,'e  of  Plato.*  Schumann,  however,  rnain-  , 
tains'  that  aniigraphc  was  only  used  in  this  .sign!-  i 
fication  in  the  case  of  persons  who  laid  claim  to  an 
tmassigned  inheritance.  Here  neither  the  first  nor 
Biijr  other  claiipant  could  appear  in  the  cliaracter  of 
a  prosecutor ;  that  is,  no  Ak^  or  tyxXtifui  could  be 
strictly  said  to  be  directed  by  one  competitor  against 
another,  ulien  all  came  forward  voluntarily  to  the 
tribimal  to  defend  their  several  titles.  This  circum- 
stance Scbdmann  has  suggested  as  a  re.uson  Avhy 
the  docome&ts  of  each  claimuit  were  denoted  by  , 
the  term  in  question. 

Perhaps  the  word  "plea,"  tlioucrh  by  no  means  a 
coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably 
proximate  rendering  of  anti2;r:ij)he.  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  those  to  the 
acdon.  The  former,  in  Attic  law,  comprehoids  all 
such  allegations  as,  by  asserting  the  incompetencv 
of  the  court,  the  disability  of  the  plaintiff,  or  privi- 
lei,'e  (if  the  defendant  and  the  like,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its  present  stale 
QOald  not  be  brought  into  court  tiaaywyinov 
thai  r  ,i  iiK7}v):  tiic  latter,  everything  that  could 
be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  excuse,  justification, 
itid  defence  generally.  It  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
\  ipt  in  mind,  that  the  process  called  "special  plead- 
i.f*"«  uS  at  Athens  supplied  by  the  ma^trate  hold- 
'he  anacrisis,  at  which  both  parties  jwoduced 
h'ur  allegations,  with  the  evidence  to  substantiate 
'hern;  and  tJiat  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
CPedings  was,  under  the  directions  and  with  the  a.s- 
eistance  of  the  magistrate,  to  prepare  nnd  enucleate 
Jxe  question  for  the  dicasts.  Tne  following  is  an 
instanee  of  the  limplest  form  of  faidietment  and 
plea:  "Apollodonts,  the  son  of  Pasion  of  .Achamnf, 
against  Stephanns,  son  of  Mem  cles  uf  Achamcr,  for 
perjurk'.  The  penalty  rated,  a  takut.  Stephanus 
bore  false  witness  against  rac  when  he  gave  in  evi- 
denci;  the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Stenhanus,  son 
of  Menecles  of  Achamse.  I  witnessed  trulv  when 
I  gave  in  evidence  the  things  in  the  tablet."*  The 

E leadings  mi^ht  lic  altered  during  the  anacrisis; 
ut,  onee  consigned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  accompanying  docnments,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  seal  fhum  anr  change  by  the 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,  ana  In  the  presence 
of  the  dicasts,  the  echinus  was  opened,  and  the  plea 
was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  together 
with  its  antagonist  bill.  "SVhcther  it  was  preserved 
afterward  as  a  public  record,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  wHb  respect  to  the  ypa^  in 
lOme  causes,*  we  are  not  informed. 

From  what  has  lieen  already  stated,  it  will  have 
been  obsen'ed  that  questions  requiring  a  previous  , 
decision  would  frequently  arise  upon  the  allega- 
tions of  the  plea,  and  that  the  plea  to  the  action  in 
patticular  would  often  contain  matter  that  would 
Ipnd  essentially  to  alter.  ;in>l,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
rer'-e  l!ie  rrlative  [Hj^itions  uf  the  parties.  In  the 
6rsl  case,  a  trial  before  the  dicasts  would  be  granted 
far  dye  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loath  to  incur 
loe  it^poosIlHiLity  of  dAcision;  in  the  second,  a  cross- 

'  I.  <ApQl<«.  Sovs,  tr.  «.)-«.  (Att.  Vnam.  p.  46S.)-«. 
(Drw-MhThi  •uimCmi'l-l.  (INoc-  Imi*^  lii^  e.  «b  •• ».) 


actioi  might  be  instituted,  ;uid  carricl  on  separate 
ly,  the  »gh  perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  original 
suiL  Cases,  also,  would  sometunes  occur,  in  miich 
the  defendant,  from  considering  the  indictment  as 
an  unwarrantable  aggression,  or,  perhaps,  one  best 
repelled  by  attack,  would  be  tempted  to  retaliate 
u])on  some  de!in([ucncy  of  his  opponent,  utieily  un» 
connected  with  the  cause  in  hand,  and  to  this  be 
would  be,  in  most  cases,  able  to  resort  An  ifr 
stinnce  of  each  kind  will  be  briefly  given  by  citing 
the  common  vapaypa^n  as  a  cause  arising  upon  a 
dilatory  plea;  a  cross-action  for  assault  \atnia(\ 
upon  a  primary  action  for  the  same  /  and  a  6<uu- 
fiaaia,  or  "judicial  examination  of  the  life  or  move 
als"  of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  for  miscon- 
duct in  an  embassy  (■!rapaiTpea6ela).*  All  causes  of 
this  secondary  naia.'L"  (an  l  there  was  hardly  one  of 
any  kind  cogni;^able  by  the  Attic  courts  that  might 
not  occasionally  rank  among  them)  were,  wbcB 
viewed  in  their  relation  with  the  piimaiy  actkm. 
comprehended  by  the  enlarged  signification  of  anti- 
grajme;  cr,  in  other  words,  this  term,  inexpressive 
of  form  or  substance,  is  indicative  of  a  repellanl  or 
retaliative  quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a 
great  varie^  of  causes.  The  distinction,  however, 
that  Is  impuied  by  antigrapbe  was  not  merely  veibal 
and  imsttbstantial ;  for  we  are  told,  in  onier  to  pre- 
vent frivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  unfair  elu- 
sion u{xtn  the  other,  the  loser  in  a  parai,'raphe,  or 
cross-action  upon  a  private  suiL  was  cunuemned 
by  a  special  law  to  pay  the  liruOrjUis  (vU.  Eroes 
i.u),  ratable  upon  the  valuation  of  the  main  eaus«t 
if  he  failed  to  olHain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of 
the  jury,  and  certain  court  fees  {npvraii in  not  ori- 
ginally incident  to  ilie  suit.  That  there  was  a  tim« 
liar  provision  in  public  canses  we  may  prmnm* 
from  analoiT}',  though  we  have  aoauihoiity  to  deter* 

mine  the  matter.* 

AMIGKAPMEI?;  {,'iv7iypa<(>iU)  wire  pubbf 
clerks  at  Athens,  of  whom  there  were  two  kind:* 
The  first  belonged  to  the  fimXv  :  his  doty  was  U 
prive  an  account  to  the  people  of  all  the  moneys  paid 
to  the  state.  ('Of  KaO'  iKuart]v  Tpvravtiap  a»re?jv 
yt^ero  tu(  TTpoao^ov^  rep  ir/fiif).*)  In  the  time  of 
.£schines,  the  uvujpafevf  1%  jSovAvr  was  x'^P**" 
Tovnn^  ;*  but  in  later  tfinea  he  was  ehoeen  by  lot.* 
The  second  belonged  to  tlw  people,  nnd  his  duty 
was  to  check  the  accounts  01  the  public  olhcers, 
such  as  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys,  of  the 
war  taxes,  dec.  (Airroi  ii  i^aav  &vuypapei(,  6  fuv 
rife  drntc^tof,  6  r9c/9^^<*) 

ANTINOEI'A  CAvrivStta),  annual  festivals  and 
quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  f;ivourite  Anti- 
nous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or,  according 
to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his  sovereign, 
in  a  fit  or  religioiLs  fanaticism.  The  festivals  were 
celebrated  in  Bithynia  and  at  Mantinea,  in  which 
places  he  was  worshipped  as  a  pod.* 

•ANTIP'ATHES,  the  sort  of  Coial  called  Ai^ 
lipathn  f(mirvlaccum,  Pall.* 
ANTIPHER'NA.   (Ttrf.  Dos.) 
ANTiaUA'RII.   (Vid.  LiBRARti.) 
•ANTIRRHiNON  {avrlp^nvov  or  avT!^f>i:cp),  a 
plant,  which  Sprcngcl  makes  the  same  with  the 
Anthrkimim  Orcmlium.    Hardouin  calls  it  by  tts 
French  name  otMu/le  de  tymi.  or  Calf's  Snout,  btj 
Stephens  and  Mattniohis  by  mat  of  Mmnn  vMril 
Its  ordinary  name  in  English  is  Sn/jpdrapon.^* 

ANI  'LIA  (uvrA«aX  any  machine  for  raising  war 
icr;  apttn^. 


I,  (DemoHh.  in  Ir.  «  MiMib,  p.  115S.)-S.  (Xfh.  « 
Ttakuvb.)-!.  (M«i«r,  Att>  Pwicm*,  p.  «5S.>-4.  (.*:«ch.  adT 
Cte«.,e.  Il.p.  375.)— a.  (iEacb.,  I.e.)— 6.  (P"llnx,Onoin..Trii. 
8,  ^  12  )— *.  (n»rpocr»t.,  ■.  t.1— 8.  (JBl.  Sp«rtinnu»,  Ifixii.,  e 
14.— Dion.,  lin  ,  10  — Poim  .  vii.,  9,  H.>— 9-  (Diosror.  r  .  14M 
—Admt,  ApMBd.,  T.)— 10.  (Thrnpluwr  ,11.  P.,  ix  ,  U.— W 
flmr..  iT^        AdMH,  Afipcad..  f.T.) 
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ANTYA 


The  imwaA  shows  a  machine  which  is 
idll  used  ds  Ae  river  Efssaeh,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  an> 

cient  A'agis.  As  tli«  current  puts  the  wheel  in  mo- 
lion,  'i»e  jars  on  its  margin  are  successively  im- 
nersed  and  filled  witn  water.  When  they  reach 
the  top,  the  ceDtriAisal  ibrce,  coDjoined  with  their 
oUiqoe  Dositka,  sands  the  water  sideways  into  a 
troagh,  from  which  it  iseoovjmd  to  a  distance,  and 
chiefly  used  for  iirigatfon.  Thns,  by  the  incessant 
tction  of  the  current  itself,  a  portion  of  it  is  even' 
loMam  rising  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  di- 
•ueisrsf  tte  wheid. 


Lacie:ius*  mentions  a  machine  constructed  on 
llus  ptii  ciple :  "  Ut  Jluvios  versart  rotas  atqtu  kamHra 
riiifinvs.''  The  line  is  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
his,*  whi)  observes  that  the  jars  or  pots  of  such 
viMds  {rot/zrum  cadi)  are  properly  called  "haustra 
tb  hatiriendo,"  as  in  Greelc  th^  ire  called  uvrha. 

In  sitnations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in  a 
pjDd  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  too  slow 
and  feeble  to  pat  the  machine  in  motion,  it  was  so 
ronstnicted  as  to  be  wrought  by  animal  force,  and 
ilarev  or  ciiminals  were  conunonly  employed  for 
the  purp'>s«.  Five  snch  machines  are  deacrwed  bv 
Vitruvins,  in  addition  to  th'U  which  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  and  which,  as  he  observes,  was 
tnned  sine  op^mrum  otU,:!ii  r,;.  ij!<:ius  ihi f  >t:<  inipin-m.. 
These  fire  were:  1.  tlie  tympanum  ;  a  tread-wheel, 
VTOQffht  Amhum^m  cakantibus:  2.  a  wheel  resem- 
that  in  the  preceding  figure,  but  having,  in- 
of  pots,  wooden  boxes  or  buckets  {mclwli 
fundrnii).  s.j  arranci'd  as  to  form  steps  for  tho>c  who 
trod  the  wheel:  3.  the  chainjpump:  4.  the  codtiea, 
or  A  rchimedes's  screw ;  and,  b.  Uie  desiNflS  maddna, 
or  (brcing-pump.* 

Sti..onins*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  eques- 
trian i.xnk  condemned  to  the  antlia.  The  nature 
of  tlie  punishment  may  be  conceived  from  the  words 
flf  Aitemidorns.*  He  knew  a  person  who  dreamed 
he  was  eoostnUy  walking,  thoiic^  his  body  did 
not  move;  uaii  aaomer  who  dreamed  that  water 
was  flowing  fn>m  his  feet.  It  was  the  lot  of  each  to 
be  condemned  to  the  antlia  (lic  uvT/.iav  KaradiKoa- 
ifMu).  and  thus  to  fulfil  his  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Martial* 
watered  his  fsiden  was  probabv  the  pole  and 
twcket  universally  emplo^-cd  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
EgypL  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed figure ;  because  it  is  the  stem  of  a  ti  r,  or  some 
Mfaertipering  tree.  The  bucket,  being  atuiched  to 


1.  (»,  917.>-a  (lib.  i.)-3.  (VitTB*.,  t.,  c  4-7.^-Dricbanr. 
Pmqsl  BrftadvnfVB  d«r  Ciiecheiif  p.  td.)  4.  (TnMr.,Si>) 
^  rOMii«aMn,fnM-)-«  'is.,  19.) 


the  top  of  the  tree,  bends  it  by  its  weight,  and  tar 
thickness  of  the  other  ejctremity  serves  as  a  counter 
poise.  The  great  antiqni^  of  this  method  of  raising 
water  b  proved  by  representstions  of  it  in  Elgyptiaa 
paintings.* 

!  ANTOMOS'IA  (avTu/iOffi'a),  apart  of  the  ovcxApi 
otf,  or  preliminary  pleadings  in  an  Athenian  lawsuit. 
The  term  was  used  of  an  oath  taken  by  both  parties; 
by  the  plaintifl^  that  his  complaint  was'  well-iouiHed, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  improper  motives; 
and  by  the  defendant,  that  his  defence  wns  true.  It 
was  also  called  diufioaia  The  t)ath  might  contain 
either  the  direct  afcrmative  or  negative,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  tvMiuua ;  o*-  amount  to  a  demur- 
rer or  irapaypa^.  The  dvrupwAi  of  the  two  pai^ 
ties  correspond  to  our  bills  or  declarations  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  replies,  replications,  or  rejoin- 
ders on  the  other.   (FfV/.  A>m0RAPHE.) 

ANTYX  (ovrvf),  (probably  allied  etymologically 
to  AMPyX)  i&ftinfS),  the  rhn  or  border  of  anything, 
especially  of  a  shield  or  chariot 

The  rim  of  the  larj;e  round  shield  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  thinner  than  the  part  which  it  enclosed. 
Thus  the  oroamental  border  of  the  shield  of  AchilleaL 
fabricated  by  Vnlcan,  was  only  threefold,  the  shiehl 
itself  being  sevenfold.*  In  another  part  of  the  Iliad,^ 
Achilles  sends  his  spear  apainst  iEneas,  and  strike/ 
his  shield  uin-y'  vzo  TTpurrjv,  i.  e  ,  "on  the  outer 
most  border,"  where  (it  is  added)  the  bronze  wai 
thinnest,  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ox-hide  wai 
stretched  over  it.  In  consequence  of  the  great  size 
of  this  round  shield,  the  extreme  border  (avT»{ 
7rv(iani*)  touched  the  neck  of  the  wearer  above,  and 
the  lower  jtart  of  his  legs  below.  In  the  woodcut, 
in  the  article  Antf.pixa,  we  see  the  Svrvf  on  one 
side  of  Miner\%'i's  shield. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  'ivrt  f  of  a  ehariot  must 
have  been  thicker  ihaii  tlie  body  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, and  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and  strength. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  often  made  double,  as 
in  the  chariot  of  Juno  (Aoiai  di  irtpldpofioi  uvrvyti 
elai*).  In  early  times,  it  consisted  of  the  twigs  or 
flexible  stein  ot  a  tree  (5piT;?*tff*),  which  were  polish- 
ed and  shaped  for  the  purpose.  Afterward,  a  splen- 
did rim  of  metal  formed  tne  simmiit  of  the  chariot, 
especially  when  it  belonged  to  a  person  of  wealth 
and  rank. 

In  Iroiit  (if  the  chariot,  the  uvrif  was  of\cn  raised 
above  the  Ui'iy,  into  the  form  of  a  curvature,  which 
served  tho  piirpose  of  a  hook  to  hang  the  reins 
upon  when  ine  charioteer  had  occasion  to  leave  hif 
vehicle.^  Hence  Euripides  says  of  Hippoiyvm, 
who  had  just  ascended  lus cbarioC,  If^vretdilxfpeiv 
{/vla^  utt'  uvTvyoi*. 

On  Etruscan  and  Greek  vases,  we  often  see  thi 
chariot  painted  with  this  appendage  to  the  rim  much 
elevatecf.  The  accompanymg  woodcnt  shows  it  tal 
a  simpler  form,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Antepixa, 
engraved  in  the  M  ork  of  Carloni,  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

By  Synecdoche,  uvtv^  is  sometimes  used  for  « 
chariot,  the  part  l)einfr  put  fiJT  the  whole.*  It  is 

1.  (Wilkinson.  Mannom  nnJ  Ciiit.  of  Anc.  Eirjmt.,  li.,  !-<.>— 
a.  (11..  xviii  .  47y  1— 3.  (XT.,  275.)-4.  (IL,v^,  118.)^.  lIL,» 
7W.)-0.  (II.,  XXI..  as.)_7.  (II.,  r.,M,M.HS>  (llTW-# 
(CaUim..  U/am.  ut  Dtu.,  140.J 
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iisc  iiM'il  nictai)horicaIly,  as  when  il  is  applied  by 
Moschus'  tu  the  horns  of  tlic  new  moon,  and  by 
Ennpides*  to  the  frame  of  a  lyre. 

likewise  llie  <nWts  of  the  son  and  planets,  wkdi 
wave  conceived  to  be  circular,  were  called  uvrvyrc 
tipavioi.  The  orbit  of  Mars  is  so  dt  nuiuinated  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  loMars;'  and  the  zodiac,  in 
an  epigram  of  Synesias,  descriptive  of  an  astrolabe.* 
Alltidmgto  this  tue  of  the  term,  a  celebrated  philos- 

S»hcr,  having  been  appointed  Prefect  of  Rome  by 
e  Kmporor  Julian,  and  having  thus  become  en- 
utlfd  to  ndc  in  a  chariot  with  a  silver  rim,  laments 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  an  ethereal  for  a 
•Over  2vrvf  * 

APAGELOI  (diruyrAot),  the  name  of  those  youths 
umong  the  Cretans  who  had  not  reached  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  therefore  did  not  bclonp  in  any 
aytAif.  (Viii.  Agklb.)  Aa  these  youths  usually 
Hved  in  their  father's  house,  thej  were  caOed  vavrioi* 
AFAGO'OE  (dTa)tjy^),  a  summary  process,  al- 
iiwed  in  certain  cases  by  the  Atht.jian  law.  The 
.erra  denotes  not  merelv  the  act  of  apprehcn'.'.inf;  a 
culprit  caught  m  i}tso /ado,  but  also  the  written  in- 
fimatiou  clelivercd  to  llw  magistrate,  urging  his 
•ppfehcQsion.^  We  mtist  caremlly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  apagoge,  the  endeixtS,  and  the  ephegasis. 
The  rru!'  !.iis  was  an  information  apainst  those  who 
took  jpon  themselves  some  olhco,  or  exercised  some 
llgfat,  Ibr  wlrich  they  were  by  law  disqualilied;  or 
tfaoee  whose  guilt  was  manifest,  so  that  the  punish- 
ment only,  and  not  the  fltct,  was  to  be  determined. 
Pollux  says  that  the  cnJeixis  was  adopted  when 
the  accused  was  a!>scnt,  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present.  Demostheucs  distinguishes  exprt>>sly  be- 
twatn  the  endeixis  aad  the  aaagoge.*  When  the  ccm- 
plaittaat  took  the  aecosea  to  the  magistrate,  the 
process  was  called  op<igi>gc;  when  he  led  the  magis- 
trate to  the  urtendor,  il  was  called' tfpA/jefiu;  in  the 
former  r  ust^,  the  complainant  ran  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing 1000  drachmae  it  his  charge  was  ill-foimded.* 
CEe  eases  in  which  the  avagoge  was  most  generally 
allowed  were  those  of  tneft,  murder,  ill-usage  of 
parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  these  cases  was 
generally  fixed  by  law;  and  if  the  accused  con- 
Kssed,  or  was  proved  guilty,  the  magistrate  could 
execnte  the  sentence  at  once,  without  appealing  to 
nay  of  tha  Jiuy*ooortsi  othecwise  il  was  naoassair 
diat  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a  hf  gher  tribanal.** 

The  ir.  if^'-t rates  who  presided  over  the  apognge 
were  generally  the  Eleven  (oi  h  <1«/(a") ;  sometimes 
the  chief  archon,'*  or  the  thesmothetae."  Tfae  most 
bniKirtant  passage  with  regard  to  the  ftmrae**  is 
■BSirtanatdyooiniptandtmintelligible.**  Tttecoos- 

I.  (ii.,ie.)— t.  (inT>pol.,113S.)— S.  (l.9.y—t.  (Brvnck,  Ant, 
4,44a)-4.  (Thsmiatiui.  Dninck,  Anthol.,  ii.,  404.)— 0.  (Schcd. 
m  BnhD.,  JUewrt.,  1000.)— 7.  (SoiiJas  :  'XraYi^rir  ii^tvett  ly 
yy^at  fiooiiini  ipx'vTt  rtpi  roi  iuv  iwaxOtirat  rir  ittva.) 
«-8.  (e.  Timacr.,  p.  745. 19.)— 0.  (DanuMth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  Ml, 
IS.   *EMr.ir  II,  CO.  ffijtirtfi  rierttttit :  ifTityf     iiJAin  ri  o  ri'ii'it- 

itt'tvoi.) — 10.  (.t»rh  r.  Timnrch.,  r.  37. — I)cmi.»th.,  dr  Fain. 
Lcfst.,  431.  7.)— II.  iVi-mi-i'':.,  r.  TimocT.,  730.— I. v«.  a-ir, 
Agant  .c.  89.^—12.  (.*:«-h.,  • .  Tinmrrh.,r.M,)— IS.  {D«inc«U»., 
V.  AHoti'cr.t  S30,  Ifl.)— H.  (I.yniM,  e.  A((ant«  ^  tS^— 11 
•fW.  Sltftm;.  Lect.  And'icii).,  p  SM. 


APATURIA. 

plaioant  was  said  dTtuyeiv  r^v  diro)w)9v ;  tiu,  m«gis 
HatMi  when  thesf  allowed  it,  ir^pid^iwra  f%»  tttm 

•APARI'NE  {arrapini).  a  Species  of  plavL  Hm 

same  witli  the  Lappa  of  the  Roaguis,*  and  now 
called  Cleavers,  Clivers,  or  Goose-grass.  Sprengel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  U.  li.  H.,  holds  it  to  be  the 
Araimm  Loffo^  or  Bordoclc;  a  mistake  aliich  ht 
silently  eorreets  hi  his  edUtai  of  Diteeorides.  A» 
cort]in<;  to  Galen,  it  is  the  ftJlivmv  and  f«2«<r^s> 
of  Hippocrates.* 

*APAT£  {uKurri),  the  name  of  a  plant  oecnirim 
in  Theophiastus.'  Great  diversity  of  opinion  pr» 
vails,  however,  wid)  respeet  to  the  proper  reading: 
some  tnakinp  it  ojrn'irj?,  and  others  (i<^(J^7  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  Ijcontwion  Tmajncum,  or  Dandelico; 
i)ui  Siackhouse  hesitates  between  the  Tirazaeiiai 
and  the  Ifteraaitm or llurkvced* 

AHATH'SEttZ  to6  Af/fiov  ;pa^7.  (VU.  AAIKIAZ 
TTpof  Tov  Ajjflov  ypn^t].) 

APATU'klA  (inzaToipia)  was  a  political  festival 
which  the  Athenians  had  in  common  with  all  the 
Greeks  of  the  Ionian  name,*  «'iih  the  exception  of 
those  of  Colophoti  and  Ephesns.  It  was  ouebrated 
in  the  monili  of  Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  for  three 
days.  Tilt'  origin  of  tliis  festival  is  related  in  the 
follow  in;,'  manner:  About  the  year  1100  B.C.,  the 
Athenians  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  the 
B(£Otians,  concerning  the  dL'itrict  of  Cilaen*,  or, 
according  to  others,  respecting  the  little  town  of 
CEnoe.  The  Bcrotian  Xanthius  or  Xanthiis  chcl- 
lens^ed  Thvma  tes,  kinp  of  Attica,  to  single  coml  ai ; 
and  when  be  refused,  Melanthus,  a  Me.ssenian  exile 
of  the  house  of  the  Keli^  offered  liimself  to  fight 
for  Thymceles,  on  con«iition  that,  if  victorioos,  he 
should  be  the  successor  to  Thymopies.  The  offei 
was  ncci'pteil;  and  when  Xniithius  and  Melanihua 
l)egan  the  engagement,  there  appeared  behind  Xai^ 
thius  a  man  in  the  rpay^,  the  skin  of  a  black  ab^ 
goau  Ddelanthos  reminded  his  adversanr  that 
was  violating  the  laws  of  single  combat  by  haTtng 
a  companion,  and  while  Xanihius  looked  arotmt^ 
Mekiiithiis  slew  the  decavcd  Xanthius.  From  that 
time  the  Athenians  celebrated  two  festivals,  the 
Apatuxia,  and  that  of  Dionysus  Melana^is,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  man  who  avpeared 
behind  Xanthius.  This  is  the  story  relatetf  by  the 
s'.-holiaston  Aristophanes,*  This  tradition  has  given 
;isc  to  a  false  etymology  of  the  name  dTaroi'^Hu, 
which  was  formerly  CiHi.«idered  to  be  derived  from 
dirarfh',  to  deceive.  AS  modem  critics,  however,* 
agree  that  the  name  is  composed  of  u=u^o  and 
■narvpia,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what 
Xenophon*  sajrs  of  the  festival :  'Ev  ol^  (urrarutiptoif) 
ol  re  varfpec  «a<  o2  ovmvc^  fvvetai  afiaof  ainratg. 
According  to  this  derivation,  it  is  the  festival  at 
which  the  phratriae  met,  to  discuss  and  settle  their 
own  affairs.  lUii,  ns  even,'  citizen  was  a  mcmlHir 
of  a  phratria,  the  festival  extended  over  the  n  hole 
nation,  who  assembled  auording  topkratria.  Welck- 
er  *  on  account  of  the  prominent  pert  which  Dion  vsus 
takes  in  the  legend  respectin::  the  origin  of  the  Attic 
Apaiuria,  conceives  that  it  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  families  t  elunfiir.Lr  to  the  Dionysian 
tribe  of  the  jEgicores  had  been  registered  among 
the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably  feU 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  was 
called  <1opT(V  or  r^oprrm  on  which,  every  citizen 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  phratriuin,  or  to  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  member  of  his  own  phratria  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  him."  Thai 

1.  (Martyn  in  Virf..  Geory.,  i.,  133.)— 2.  (IJuwror.,  iii.,  M  — 
Thponhr««t.,  H.P.,  vii.,  8.— Adans,  App»n<l  ,  k  v  3  di,  p, 
vii..  8.)— 4.  (Ailamt.  Api*nd..  r  (Hrrod.,  1.,  I47.>— «t 
( Acliarn..  1 18. )— 7 .  ( M  il  I  Ic  r,  Donans,  i .,  5, 4 .  -Wf  Icker,  .fiachjl 
Tril..  p.  988.)— 8.  (IIcUfii.,  i.,  7,  4  6.)— 9.  (Anhan*  s.  Thtef. 
p.  SOO.)— 10.  (Philxll.  in  Heracl.,  in  Aihen.,  nr.,  pi  ITI^— Bsi|«» 
•(  Said.,  i.  V.)— II  (Ariatoph.,  Arhon..  146.t 
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(fee  enp-bearera  {dvoimu)  were  not  idle  on  tlui  o» 
canoB,  may  be  eeea  fiom  Photins.* 

The  aeeond  day  waa  called  'kvuMvet^  (uvo/^e  <v), 
firou  (be  sacrifice  offered  on  this  aav  to  Zeus,  sur- 
named  ^purpio^,  and  to  Attienu,  and  sometimes  to 
Dioojrsus  Mclanop^.  This  was  a  state  sacrifice, 
i&  wbicb  all  citizeDs  took  put  The  day  was  chiefly 
devoied  to  the  gods,  and  to  it  most,  peroaps,  be  con- 
ftnsi  what  Harpocnuion*  mentions,  fnyn  the  Atthis 
01  liriLs,  ttit  ifie  Athenians  at  the  apaiuria  used  to 
itsii  splei  'iillv,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  ol' 
Bepiasto^  anasacriliceandsingiji  bammrctfluni. 
Ptoeloa  OD  Plato,*  in  opposition  to  an  other  aothmi- 
ties,  calls  the  first  day  of  the  Apaturia  'Kvuf>^aiq, 
and  the  second  dopnia^  which  13,  perhaps,  nothing 
nore  than  a  slip  or  hut  pen. 

Oa  the  tbird  day,  railed  ««NMeArif  («a%N>c)t  cbil- 
dren  bora  in  that  year,  in  the  nnnities  of  the  phia- 
triae.  or  such  as  were  not  yet  re^stered,  were  taJcen 
by  tneir  fathers,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  their  repre- 
stiuativea  {Kvpioi),  before  the  assembled  members 
of  the  phratria.  For  every  child,  a  sheep  or  goat 
ma  aaciHteed.  The  vietini  waa  eaUed  fulov,  and 

he  who  sacrificed  it  fitiayuyd^,  firiayuyeiv.  It  is 
«aid  tnat  the  viciim  was  not  allowed  to  be  Wow,* 
or,  acconiing  to  Pollux,*  alK)ve  a  certain  weight 
Whenever  any  one  thought  he  had  reason  to  oppose 
die  reception  of  the  ehild  teto  the  phratfta^he  stated 
the  case,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lea  away  the  victim 
from  the  altar.*  If  the  meral>ers  of  the  phratria 
tbund  the  objections  to  the  reception  of  the  child  to 
be  sufficient,  the  victim  was  removed ;  when  no  ob- 
jeetiODa  were  raised,  the  father,  or  he  who  supplied 
bis  place,  was  obliged  to  establish  by  oath  that  the 
child  was  the  offsprin;?  of  free-bom  parents  and 
ciiiz'-n^  uf  Athens.'  Alter  the  victim  was  sacri- 
iced,  the  phratores  gave  their  votes,  which  they 
look  fiom  Ae  altax  of  Jupiter  Phratrius.  When 
die  majority  Toied  against  the  reception,  the  cause 
ad^t  be  tiled  before  one  of  the  courts  of  Athens; 
and  if  the  claims  of  the  child  were  found  unobiec- 
tfcnabla,  its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fatner, 
was  entered  in  the  register  of  the  phratria,  and 
ttoaa  who  bad  wiabcd  to  efiiect  the  exclusion  of  the 
dM  were  liable  to  be  pontshed.*  Then  Ibllowed 
the  distribution  of  wine  and  of  the  victim,  of  which 
every  phrator  received  his  share ;  and  poems  were 
recitea  by  the  elder  boys,  and  a  prize  was  given  to 
him  wlio  acquitted  himself  the  best  on  the  occa- 
aien.*  On  Uus  day,  also,  illegitimate  children,  on 
•W!«ora  the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens  were  to 
be  bestowed,  as  well  as  childrei,  adopted  by  cili- 
tXDi,  and  newly-created  citizens,  were  introduced  ; 
bat  last,  it  appears,  could  only  be  received  into 
a  phiatria  when  they  had  previouslr  been  adopted 
by  a  cMxeai  and  their  children,  when  bom  by  a 
aodierwbo  was  a  citizen,  had  a  Ic^timate  claim 
lobe inscribeil  in  the  phratria  of  their  grandfather, 
OB  their  mother's  side."  In  later  limw,  however, 
die  difficulties  of  being  admitted  into  a  phratria 
Mem  to  have  been  greatly  dimiaished. 

Some  writers  have  aaded  a  fourth  day  to  this 
festival,  under  the  name  of  IrriMa      but  this  is  no 
particular  ilay  of  tjie  festival,  for  tniMa  signifies 
aoihini.'  el>e  but  a  dav  subsequeut  to  anv  festnral." 
APELEUTHEROI.   (  Fy.  LiBaaTi.) 
•APER.   (Vid.  Kapros.) 
APERTA  NAVIS.   (Vid.  Aphractts.;) 
APEXj^a  :ap  worn  by  the  flamines  ana  salii  at 
The  use  of  it  was  very  ancient  being 
'  among  the  piimitiTB  insatntions  of  Noma. 


L  (Ln., •■  V.  Atfwlm.y—9.  r.  AaMwdt.)—9.  (ttm^p.  tl,  i.) 
«C  dhrr^mit,,  Said.,  Pbot..  a.  v.  Mttoir.)— 8.  (Hi.,  SI)— 6. 
fT)«Mdi.,e  liie«ft.,  r  'f*^  )— 7.  (Na-n*.  (1<>  ITrw!.  Cimn., 

■  100,  111— Dnnotth..  r.  KThnl..  p.  1315,)— S.  (nemwth..  c, 
Vaemn.,  p.  1079.)— 9.  (Plat.,  Tini.,  p.  !21.  *.)-10.  frialaer, 
Blttiafr,  p.  1*8.) — II.  (Htsych.,  •.  v.  'Arurui'ijci.— Simplidui 

■  Alipfc, n^M^if.,  p  167,  ft)— U.  (Tirf.  RaliBkeB,Ml.TiiB., 


The  essentia,  part  of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  ihi 
name  properly  belonged,  was  a  pouitcd  piece  oi 
olivc-woo<i,  the  base  of  which  was  surroimded  witfc 
a  lock  of  wooL  This  was  worn  on  the  top  t  f  the 
beid,  and  was  hdd  there  either  by  fillets  only,  -^r. 
as  was  more  eommoDly  the  case,  by  the  aid  oi  • 
cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and  was  also  fastened 
by  means  of  two  string^s  or  bands  (flmf?!//?,  bm*) 
These  bands  had,  it  appears,  a  kind  of  knot  oi 
button,  called  t^amjt  or  offt-nduvlum* 

The  flamines  wen  ibrbidden  liy  law  to  go  bito 
pnbtie,  or  even  into  Hie  open  air,  wflhont  ibe  apex  * 
Sulpicins  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood  only  bo- 
cause  the  apex  fell  from  his  nead  while  he  wa* 
sacrificing.* 

Dionyans  of  Halicamassus  describes  the  cap  as 
being  of  a  eonieal  fbnn.*  On  ancient  monuments 

we  see  it  romid  as  well  as  conical.  From  its  vari- 
ous forms,  as  shown  on  bas-reliefs  and  on  coins  ol 
the  Roman  emperors,  who,  as  priests,  were  cntitlea 
to  wear  it,  we  have  selected  sax  for  the  annexed 
woodent  The  middle  figure  is  from  a  bas-relief 
showing  one  of  the  salii  with  the  rodin  his  lif^ 
hand.   (  Vid.  Ancilc.) 


From  apex  was  formed  the  epltlMt 
plied  to  the  flamen  dialis  bv  Ovid.' 

•APH'ACE  {ui^'iKnl  a  kind  of  pulae  or 
Fachsius  and  Matthiolus  refer  it  to  the  Vidatevi' 
um;  Dalechamp  to  the  Vida  antrustifoUa  t  Doao> 
nseus  and  Stackhou.se  to  the  fMfhyrus  aphaoe.  To 
this  last  Spren^'el  refers  it  in  the  first  edition  ol  his 
R.  n.  H.,  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  hesi- 
tates as  to  whether  it  was  the  Vicia  Bitkynica,  the 
V.  lul-ea,  or  the  V.  kjfirida.* 

•APHAR'CE  (ifapKn),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,*  which  Stackhouse  suggests  may  be 
the  Rhamnvs  aJatcmtif,  or  Evergreen  Privet.  Spren- 
gel^  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  PkUyrea  angiuU- 
foha.  Schneider  remarks,  that  iraia  of  tfie  cha»' 
acters  given  by  Theophiastos  am  wandng  in  the 

A*'ETOI  H'MEPAI  {uiptroi  vf^fpai)  were  the 
days,  usually  festivals,  on  which  the  ptrn?.^  did  not 
meet  at  Athens." 

•APH'IA  (&fta),  a  plant  mentiOQed  by  Thee 

Ebrastns,  but  of  which  notiibig  can  be  mMe  satls- 
ictorily,  in  consequence  of  the  short  notice  given 
by  him.  Stackhouse  suspects  that  it  may  be  a  false 
reading  for  upia.  In  another  place  he  su^ests 
that  it  may  be  the  Caltka  fakulns,  or  Maiah  Mari- 
goM.»* 


1.  (Lndiius,  8«t.  ii^-Comp«ra  Tifgil,  iEn.,  viii.,  SOS.)—!. 
(SwT.  ia  Viij.,  1  e.1— 3.  (Fettot,  i.  t.  OfTendice*.)— 4.  (S«B» 
nr  in  FM.,  •.t.  Apicnlaia^)— 5.  (VaL  Max..  i.,  ].)—<).  (Ant. 
Rom.,  tl.)— 7.  (FMt.,  iii.,  809.)— 8.  {Dio«mr.,  ii.,  177.— Th«» 
phraat.,  H.  P.,  8.— Adtma,  Append.,  ■.  r.)—9.  (H.  P.,  i« 
9;  rii.,  3,  Ar  )— 10.  (AdaiM,  Append..  «.  t  )— II.  (Pollux. r.ii 
W.— D«n  -ilh.,  c.  Timocr.,  C  7,  n.  708.— Xen.,  Rep.  AlLea. 
8.— Anali^.,TbanMph  70,  80.)— IS.  (Tneopbraat.,  B 
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APlUlf. 


APHLASTON.   (VU.  Aplcstre.) 

A*OPM'HX  AIKH  (u^purn  itK^)  was  the  action 
ftroaght  agthnt  a  banker  or  money-lender  (rpan-r- 
priTf )  to  recoTer  fumU  adyanccd  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  aslwiiking  capital.  Though  such 
mooeys  were  also  stykil  TrapaKarafir^Kat.OT  cJepos- 
Ues,  to  disdnguL'vh  theui  from  the  private  caijilal  of 
the  tanker  (Mte  ifjffiflK  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
rert>nce  between  the  nctiiHW  afop/iis  and  napaMaro- 
9-,Km,  as  the  latter  implied  that  the  defendant  had 
jefaseJ  to  re'um  a  deposite  intrusted  to  him,  not 
upon  the  condition  of  his  pa>ing  a  stated  interest 
for  its  osei  as  in  tiie  former  case,  out  merely  that  it 
miafat  be  sale  in  bj«  keeping  till  the  afiain  of  the 
|>lautiflrsho«ild  enable  him  to  lesimie  its  posseetioa 
in  security.*  The  former  action  was  of  the  class 
frpoc  rua,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
thesmotbctos.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  be- 
half of  Phormio  was  ooade  in  n  itaptKfpafq  against 
an  action  of  this  kind. 

APIIIIACTIJS  {'uppoKroc  vaOc),  called  also  nart* 
apcrla,  a  sliip  which  had  no  deck,  but  was  merely 
covered  with  planks  in  the  front  and  hinder  part,  as 
U  lepresentea  in  the  following  cot,  taken  from  a 
'oinof  Ckncyia. 


Hue  ships  which  had  decks  were  called  xaru- 
AuSKTT/  and  iectct  or  strata  *  At  the  lime  of  the 
Ticgan  war,  the  Greek  ships  iiad  no  decks,*  but 
wero  only  covered  over  in  the  prow  and  stem, 
vhidi  eovehng  Homer  calls  the  ii^'o  vnof.  Thus 
Ulysses,  when  preparing  for  combat  with  Scylla, 
says,  E/f  iKfna  iv'C  Hatvov  IIptjpTjf  *  Kvrii  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenian  <^iiips  ap- 
pw  to  have  been  built  in  the  same  manner,  since 
Yhocjdides eqtiesdy  sure  that  "theae  ships  were 
not  yet  entirely  deend.*** 

APHRODIS'IA  C^<>po6!aia)  were  festivals  cele- 
orated  in  honour  of  Aphrodite  in  a  preat  number  of 
towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  m  the  island  of 
Crpitts.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Paphos, 
wmeh  was  Mlt  by  ABiias  or  Cinyras,  in  whose 
iamily  the  pricsily  dignity  was  hereditarv*  No 
bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be  offered  to  her, 
but  i  nly  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense  and, 
therefore,  when  Tacitus*  speaks  of  victims,  we 
must  either  suppose,  with  Enesti,  that  they  were 
killed  merely  that  the  priests  might  inspect  their 
intestines,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  feast  to 
the  persons  prcsL-nt  at  tiic  fcsiival.  At  all  events, 
however,  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  not  allowed 
to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which 
TOB  Biostly  he-goats.  Mysteries  were  also  celc- 
bntfed  at  Paphos  in  honoor  of  Aphrodite ;  and 
ttose  who  were  initintcd  nffTed  to  the  goddess  a 
piece  of  money,  and  received  in  return  a  measure 
of  salt  and  a  phallus.  Id  the  mysteries  themselves, 


I.  (TlenlJ.,  Aniiaa<lt.  in  Salm.,   182.)— 2.  (Comp-irc  Cir., 
T.,  II,  12.  n  ;  VI.,  8.— Ltv.,  XXXI.,  28.— Hirt.,  UcU.  Alex., 
M,  13.— Cm.,  D<  I1.  CiT,,  i.,  56.—"  Atqae  cont«zenuit,  nt  eascnt 
tb  kf  tclonitn  rcmifM  tuti,"  ii.,  4.— Poljb.,  i..  90,  ^  13.)— 3. 
(OM?  tJ  wXlim  KvMiaKTa  f^ot  raj,  TlracTd.,  i.,  10.)— 4.  (Od.. 

C  (Taoi 


th«'y  received  inatruetions  Iv  r/^ij/  /xo*^u»|  A 
i>econd  or  new  Papho.«  had  been  built,  accunling  >« 
tradition,  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Arcadiaii 
Agapemrs  according  to  Strabo,'  men  and 
women  firom  other  towns  or  the  bland  asrunUed  al 
New  Paphos,  and  went  in  solemn  proje->MLr  to 
Old  Paphos,  a  dii>taucc  of  sLxty  2>Ui.lia:  aiA  Uu 
name  of  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  u/vr<^*  bc<un;t  u- 
have  originated  in  his  heading  this  prootriaot. 
Aphrodite  was  woishipped  in  most  towns  of  Cypra% 
and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  such  as  Cyiheni, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  Elis,  Sec.;  and  though  no  A|»hri> 
disia  are  mentioned  in  liicvc  ]>laccs,  we  have  nc 
reason  to  doubt  their  existence :  we  find  tltem  e&> 
piessly  mentioned  at  Corinth  and  AllMBS,wheie 
they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  nuraeroos  piofr 
titutcs.*  Another  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  and 
Ailoni.s,  in  Sesju.s,  is  mentioned  by  Mu^tcus.* 

•APIASTELLUM,  the  herb  Crtnc^JoM,  €Md 
Knap,  or  Yellow  Crate.  It  is  the  same  With  the 
Batrachium  and  Apiun  nuUcum*  This  same  name 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  Brumy.  Hnmel* 
bergiu.s,  nowevcr,  thinks  that  in  this  latter  <  .^-e. 
Apiasidlun  is  corrupted  from  OpkiotU^^^  which 
last  is  enumerated  by  THoiitrioridm among thn  namra 
of  the  Brioi^.* 

•APIASTBR,  the  Be»«a(er,  a  species  :f  Mai. 
(!'?</.  Mkrops.) 

•APIASTKUM.    {Vid.  MtLissopuTLLCM. 

•AFION  {a-iov),  the  Fynu  Mmauuits,  or ! 
tree.'  (Fu/.  Pvaus.) 

*APTOS  (Artec),  a  speeies  of  Sparge,  the  JBbi. 
phnrbia  npios* 

♦APIS  (jie/uaaa  or  -/Vra),  the  Bt  o.  "Thf  natural 
history  of  the  common  hive-bee  {Apis  vuUiJua)  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  need  not  eJ^cite  sutpiiae  tnai 
the  ancients  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
it.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  oLsen'ers  of  tho  '.ee 
ma^'  be  enumerated  Aristotle*  and  Virgil,' ^  as  al.sc 
Anstomachus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Philisru?  the 
Thasian,  Anstomachus^  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
attended  solely  to  bees  for  fifty-eight  years;  and 
Phiiiscus,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
forests,  investigating  their  habits."  Both  these  ob- 
servers wrote  on  the  bee.  Ari.'-toilc  notices  several 
other  sfx  cies  besides  the  honey-bee,  but  in  so  brief 
a  maiuicr  that  they  cannot  be  saUsiactoriiy  deter> 
mined."  The  bee  plays  an  important  part  among 
the  religious  symbols  of  antiquity,  and  there  ap- 
pears, according  to  some  inquirers,  a  rcseinMance 
more  than  accidental  between  its  LaUn  iiami!  and 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Apis}* 

•APIUM  (o^yov),  a  well-known  plant.  Tbei* 
phrastus  speaks  of  several  sorts :  the  oAivov  fiiu 
pavy  which  is  generally  thoncht  to  ho  our  roniiiKiu 
PoTitey ;  the  l-mroaiXivov,  which  seems  to  be  what 
is  now  called  AUtanders;  the  l?.eioaeXivov,  WiU 
Celery  or  SmaUage ;  and  the  bpeoaOuvov,  or  MounU 
ain-parsler.  Virgil  is  generally  thought  by  Apimm 
to  mean  ine  first  sort,  that  being  principally  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  MartjTi,  however,  thinks  he 
means  the  Smallage,  which  delights  in  the  banks  of 
ri^nilets  •'^nd  hence  the  language  of  the  poeL  "vtri- 
(U  S  apio  ripa,**  and  **poHs  ^audtreiU  rtvisr  Pde 
also  makes  the  Apiuni  of  Virjnl  the  same  with  the 
Apinm  prareoUnx,  L.,  or  i/.tioaty.ivm'.  Our  celery 
is  that  varictv  of  the  A.  cratcoltns  which  is  called 
by  Miller.  Tiie  inld  qwdes  has  a  bittei; 
acrid  taste,  and  is  nnllt  to  eat— Aecording  to  thr 
generality  of  writer^,  the  terra  apivm  comes  froB 
apis,  because  bees  aie  loud  of  this  plant.  A  moeb 
l>etter  derivalion,  however,  is  fhnn  the  CeWe  < 
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AFLUST1I& 

"  MMer."  The  French  term  aJu  comes  from  aeku, 
in  the  some  tangnaxe,  algiiiQriog  **  a  brook. ' 

APLU8TRB  (AfAMfw),  an  oraament  of  wooden 
planks,  which  conatiialed  ibe  highest  put  of  the 
poop  0.'  a  ship. 

lite  position  of  the  aplustre  is  sho^^-n  in  the  rep- 
leaenLitioos  of  ancient  vessels  in  the  aitides  Am- 
ctrotA  and  AwmwA.  The  tmns  there  exhibited 
show  a  correspondence  in  the  general  appearance 
ml  cftct  between  the  anhisire  which  terminated 
the  stern,  ami  the  itKPoar6?uov  which  advanced  to- 
«uds  it,  proceeding  from  the  prow.  (  Vid.  Acaoe- 
Touew.)  At  the  jonetloo  of  the  nplastrevfth  the 
stem,  on  which  it  was  based,  we  commonly  observe 
la  ornament  rcsemblin?  a  circular  shield:  this  was 
r«llcd  aexiidov  or  ua-i^ioKT}     It  IS  SOOB  OB  the 

'«o  apittstria  lieie  represented. 


u  \\e  Iiistorv  of  the  Ar?oriantic  expedition,  a 
nni  ii  des<;ribed  which  perches  on  the  aplustre  of 
ship  Ar^go,  and  delivers  oracQltr  connsel.*  Af- 
terward, the  eztremities  of  this  i^pendage  to  the 
itera  are  smashed  hy  die  eoUtrfon  of  the  Sjrmple- 
fides,  while  ihr  boi/of  the  vessel  narrowly  aacapss 
on  its  passage  between  those  islands.* 

In  tne  battle  at  the  ships  related  by  Homer,*  as 
Atf  had  their  poops  landward,  and  nearest  to  the 
Tioiaos,  Heetor  takes  a  Arm  bold  of  one  by  it^  ap- 
lustre, while  he  incites  his  followers  to  brint?  fire 
snd  bum  them.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
some  similsir  incidcj/.-.  arc  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tVj*  entecially  the  distintruished  bravery  of  Cynae- 
fins,  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  who,  having 
yfiztM  the  aplustre  of  a  Persian  s'hip,  had  his  hand 
cat  uiF  by  a  hatchet.  In  these  cases  we  most  sup- 
pose the  aplustre  to  have  been  directed,  not  towards 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  aplustre  rose  immediately  behind  the  gubcr- 
nator,  who  held  the  mdder  and  guided  the  ship,  and 
it  served  in  some  decree  to  protect  him  from  the 
wind  and  rain.  The  figure  introduced  in  the  arti- 
de  Anchoka  shows  that  a  pole,  spear,  or  standard 
{aniTLi^,  oTvJU()  was  sooMtiflMS  atocted  beside  the 
iphistr«.  to  which  a  ffllet  or  pennon  (raivla)  was 
attached.  This  ser^-ed  hodt  to  distin2:uish  and 
adorn  the  vessel,  and  also  to  shew  the  direction  of 
fte  wind.  In  the  figure  of  a  ship,  sculptured  on  the 
•atann  el  Tnyan,  we  see  a  lantern  suspended  from 
fte  aplustre  so  as  to  bang  over  Ae  daek  below  the 
frnbeiTintor.  Tn  like  BUnaM',  wben  we  read  In  Vir- 
Ipi^*  "  FuppUms  et  UtU  lumU$  himmere  coronas,'*  we 
■nst  snppose  the  gaitanda,  dedieatad  10  the  dione8> 


I  (ApaUoo.  Rhod.,  i.  10W.)-«.  (Ai»«»U«1ot.,  i..  9,  M  — Apol- 
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APOCYNOir. 

tie  or  maiine  divinities,  and  regarded  as  symbols  oi 
a  prosperoos  vograge,  to  be  attached  to  the  apln»> 
tria ;  and  to  these  and  similar  decoratkas,  express 

ive  of  joy  and  hope,  Gregory  Nazianzen  appean 
to  allude  in  the  phrase  uvUia  npvuvTK,*  and  Apollo 
nius  Rbodius*  in  the  expression  i^^Xdaroto  Kipofim. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aplustre,  formed  of  eonmuh 
atively  dtin  boards,  and  presenting  a  bread  sttnei 
to  the  sky,  would  be  very  apt  to  be  shaken  by  violent 
and  contrary  winds.  Hence  Rutilius,  describing  a 
favounible  gale,  says:  "Jiuonrussa  vehU  tranquiUui 
apiustria  fiatus;  MoUia  securo  vrln  ruiiente  trtmmiL" 

In  consequence  of  its  conspicuous  positioB  and 
beautiful  form,  the  aplustre  was  often  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  maritime  atiairs.  It  was  carried  oil'  as 
a  tropbv  by  the  conqueror  in  a  naval  engagement, 
Juvenal*  mentions  it  among  the  decorations  of  a 
triumphal  aith* 

Neptune,  as  represented  qd  nnui  and  medals, 
somenaws  holds  the  aplnstre Inms  tf^t  hand;  ana 


in  the  eelebrated  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  now  in  the 

British  Museum,  the  female  who  j^rsona!e8  the 

Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  ei:\blem  m  reference  » 
the  voyages  of  Ulysses. 

APOB'ATE  (aJTO  /Jeiriyc).    ( Vid.  Dksultohes. ) 

APOKERTXIS  {iiroKvpvM  implies  the  method 
by  which  a  father  could  at  Athens  dissolve  the  legal 
connexion  between  himself  and  his  son.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  declamation  on  the  subject 
('A7ro«mjvrrauevo(),  which  has  generally  been  at- 
tributed 10  Lttciui,  substantial  reasons  were  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  ratification  of  such  extraordir 
nary  severity.  Those  su^ested  in  the  treatise  re- 
ferred to  are,  deficiency  in  filial  attention,  riotous 
living,  and  profligacy  generally.  A  subsequent  act 
of  pairaon  mi^t  aimnl  this  solemn  rejection ;  but 
if  it  were  not  so  avoided,  the  son  was  denied  by  his 
father  while  alive,  and  disinherited  afkerwara.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  his  privile^f^s  as  to 
his  tribe  or  the  stale  under^^•ent  any  riltL-ration. 
The  cotut  of  tlic  archon  must  have  "( iv  n  that  in 
which  causes  of  this  kind  were  brought  forwanL 
and  the  rejection  woold  be  completed  and  declared 
by  the  voice  of  the  li-^rr:!  !  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  father  also  mi^'hl  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.* 

APOCHEIROT'ONEIN  {uTroxeiporoveiv).  (Kid. 
AnCBAIRESU.) 

•APO  TYNOX  (ukSkwov),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Matihiolus  informs  tis  he  long  despaired  of 
discovering:;  l^ut  that,  at  last,  he  was  presented  with 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  which  he  was  satisfied  wat 
it  He  refers  to  the  CynancAns  ercdvs,  L.  I>odo> 
ntpus  confotmds  it  with  the  Perifioca,  to  which,  at 
Miller  remarks,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblanoe. 
Stephens  dcscrilK?s  it  as  l>eing  frequent  in  Burgnn- 
dy,  having  an  ivy  leaf,  white  flower,  and  fruit  liki* 

1.  (Csrm.  I.,  5.)— 2.  (I.  c.)— 3.  {%.,  lS5.)--4.  (Dcmorth.  i» 
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APOGRAPHS. 


APOLLOMIA. 


APODECT.E  (urroth'KTai)  WCTC  public  officCTI 
At  Athens,  who  were  imroduceU  by  Clcibiiicnes  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  colacretee  (xuAax/;truO- 
Tbej  mm  tan  in  number,  one  £>r  each  tiibe,  and 
Ihefr  Aatf  mm  to  eoUcet  au  the  oidinaiy  taxes,  and 
distribute  theia  to  the  separate  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  were  entitled  to  ihein.  They 
bad  the  jwwer  to  decide  causes  connected  with  the 
subjects  tuider  their  management;  though,  il  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  orimportance.  ibey  were 
obliged  to  being  tbem  in  decision  into  tne  ordinary 
courts,* 

APOG'RAPIIE  uzoypa(^^)  is,  literally,  a  "  list  or 
register}"  but,  in  the  luiraage  of  the  Attic  courts, 
the  teraw  Amypafew  ana  uiroypufeo$iu  had  three 
separate  applications:  1.  'ATToypa^  was  used  in 
reference  i«j  an  accusation  m  public  matters,  more 
particularly  when  there  were  several  defendants; 
the  deuimciation,  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  enu- 
ninntin  of  the  accused,  would  in  this  case  be  term- 
ed apographe,  and  differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
ordinary  i^aphe.*  2.  It  implied  the  making  of  a 
solemn  protest  or  assertion  oefore  a  ma^nstratc,  to 
the  intent  that  it  might  be  preserved  by  him  till  it 
was  reqtured  to  be  given  in  evidence.*  3.  It  w  as  a 
tpeeifieation  of  property,aaid  to  belong  to  the  state, 
Mit  aetuallj  in  the  possession  of  a  prfViie  penon ; 
which  specification  was  made  with  a  view  ID  the 
Confiscation  of  such  property  to  the  state.* 

The  last  case  flolj  requires  a  more  extended  il- 
lustration. ThoM  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
whieh  it  woold  ooenr:  first,  when  a  peieon  held 
poblic  property  without  purchase,  as  an  intruder; 
and,  secondly,  when  the  substance  of  an  individual 
was  liable  to  confiscation  in  cons«'(iu(  iice  of  a  judi- 
cial aw'ard,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declared  state  debt- 
or. If  no  oppoeition  were  offered,  the  airoyfMf^ 
vould  attain  its  object,  under  the  care  of  the  ma- 
gistrate to  whose  ollice  it  was  broof^t;  otherwise 
a  public  action  aioee,  whieh  is  aJso  designated  by 
the  same  title. 

bt  a  eanse  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  said  in 
tome  cases  to  have  also  borne  the  name  nodev 
Ixei  ia  ;t^r/ttara  koi  rroaa  ravra  rlti,  ^be  claimant 
against  the  state  had  merely  to  prove  his  title  to  the 
property;  and  with  this  we'must  class  the  case  of  a 
person  that  impugned  the  &mypaf^,  when  by  the 
substance  of  another  was.  or  was  proposed  to  be, 
confiscated,  on  the  grouna  that  he  had  a  loan  by 
way  <jf  mortgage  or  other  recognised  security  upon 
a  portion  of  it;  or  tliat  the  part  in  question  aid  not 
in  any  way  belong  to  the  state  debtor,  or  person  so 
mulcted.  This  kind  of  opposition  to  the  unoypafw 
is  illustrated  in  the  speecn  of  Demosthenes  against 
Nicostratus,  in  which  we  learn  tliai  Apollodonis 
had  instituted  an  Amypaf^  against  Arcthustus,  for 
oon-pavment  of  a  penalty  incurred  in  a  former  ac- 
tioo.  Opon  this,  Kicostiatus  attacks  the  description 
of  the  pro{icrty,  and  maintains  that  three  naves 
were  wron£,'lv  set  down  in  it  as  belonging  lo  Are- 
thusiti'i,  for  thcv  were,  in  fact,  his  own. 

In  the  second  case,  the  defence  could,  of  course, 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  ill^ality  of  the  fur- 
mer  penalty :  and  of  tMs  we  have  an  fnstanee  in 
the  speech  of  L;'sia^  fc»r  the  soldier.  There  Poly- 
Btnus  had  been  «-  ?ndemncd  by  the  generals  to  pay  a 
fine  for  a  breat  !i  of  discipline;  and,  as  b**  did  not 

Siy  it  within  the  appointed  time,  an  unoypa^^  to 
e  amouit  of  the  fine  was  Erected  against  him, 
which  he  opposes,  on  the  grotmd  that  the  fine  wa-^ 
illepal.  Tho  &iroypn^^  mieht  be  instituted  by  an 
Ailienian  cili/en  .  l  ut  if  there  were  no  private  pros- 
ecutor, it  became  the  duty  of  the  demarchi  to  pro> 
seed  with  it  oflEn^ly.  Smnetimes,  however,  extra- 

1.  (Poiiux,  Oriuiti.,  VIM..  97.— Ftjrmolaff.  Mtf^IIsrpix^nit.— 
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ordinary  commissioners,  as  the  ffvXXoyeii  and  fi7T> 
Toi,  were  appoiiilcd  lor  the  purpose.    The  suits  m- 
stituted  against  the  d:roypa^^  belonged  to  the  ju 
risdiction  of  the  JiJeven,  aiul,  for  a  whil^  lo  flia* 
of  the  S3mdiei.*    The  ferther  eondnet  of  theai 
causes  would,  of  course,  in  a  ^'rent  mcas  Are,  tirpenc 
upon  the  claimant  being  oi  not  being  in  iK>sses:iuc 
01  the  proscribed  propery.    In  the  first  case  the 
uvoypufuv,  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would 
pear  in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff,  bi  a  case  liht 
that  of  Nicostratus  above  cited,  the  claimant  would 
be  obliged  to  deposite  a  certain  >uiu,  which  he  for- 
feited if  he  lobt  his  cause  [-af)aAai a6oX^)  ;  in  all, 
he  wouki  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the  ccsts  oi 
oonrt  fbes  (irptrreveia)  upon  the  same  contingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  individua. 
by  means  of  unoypa^Vt  forfeited  a  thousand  dracbmaf 
il  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of  tht 
dicasts,  and  reimbursed  the  defendant  his  Ptytaneia 
upon  acquittal  In  the  former  case,  too,  ne  would 
probably  incur  a  modified  atimia,  i.  a  restiietioa 
from  bringing  such  actions  for  the  future. 

AflOAErtEiiS  AI  KH  {utto'/.i iycur  6ikt;)  The 
laws  of  Athens  penniited  either  the  husbami  or  thr 
wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  separation.  11  it  ori- 
ginated with  the  wife,  she  was  said  lo  leave  hei 
husband's  house  (<iiToAf/7rf«v) ;  if  otherwise,  to  bf 
dismissed  from  it  {urrorvturrfatiai)  The  di.smissaf 
of  the  wife  seems  to  have  required  little,  if  any,  for- 
mality ;  but,  as  in  one  instance  we  Ibd  that  the  hus- 
band called  in  wimesses  to  attest  it,  we  may  infei 
that  their  presence  upon  such  an  occasion  was  cu» 
tomarv,  il  not  necessar}'.*  If,  however,  il  was  tht 
wife  that  first  moved  in  the  matter,  there  were  olhci 
proceedings  prescribed  by  a  law  of  Solon:  and  the 
case  of  a  virtuous  matron  like  Hi|nMtrete,orivcn.lyy 
the  insulting  profligacy  of  her  hnsoand  AlciUacer. 
to  appear  l)efore  the  archon  sitting  in  Iiis  court,  ana 
there  relate  her  wrongs  and  dictate  their  en^c;mel.'^ 
must  have  been  trying  in  the  extreme.  No  a^Muf 
was  peimiUed  to  qwak  for  her  upon  this  oceuaonj 
for,  until  the  separation  was  completed,  her  hnshaira 
was  her  legal  protector,  and  her  husband  was  now 
her  opponent.*  'Whether  the  divorce  was  voluntary 
or  otherwise,  the  wife  resorted  to  the  male  relative, 
with  whom  she  would  have  rrmained  if  she  had 
never  quitted  her  maiden  state;  and  it  then  became 
hi5  duty  to  receive  or  recover  from  her  late  husband 
all  the  profwrty  that  she  had  brought  to  him  in  ac- 
knowledged dowry  upon  their  marriage.  If,  U}>un 
this,  both  parties  were  satisfied,  tlie  divorce  was 
complete  and  final ;  if  otherw  i.se,  an  action  airoXel- 
i>eu^  or  InTonefupeuf  would  be  instituted,  as  the  case 
migh»  be,  by  the  party  opjiosed  to  the  separation. 
In  lhi>  the  wi;'e  Mould  appear  hy  her  rrjircsenta- 
tive,  as  above  mentioned ;  but  of^  the  fuims  of  the 
trial  and  its  results  we  have  no  infiumation. 

AIH)LLO'NIA  ('AtoX^awio)  is  the  name  of  a  pro- 
pitiatorv  festival  solemnized  at  Sicyon  in  honour 
ot  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias*  pives 
the  following  accoimt:  Apollo  and  Artemis,  aAer 
the  destrtiction  of  the  Python,  had  w  i.slieii  to  be  INK 
rified  at  Sicyon  {.EgiaUa)i  hat,  being  dr^'en  away 
by  a  phantom  (whence,  in  aitertimes,  a  certain  spot 
in  the  town  was  called  p6Co^),  they  proceeded  lo 
Carmanos  in  Crete.  Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  and  'die  seen, 
ordered  them  to  amieaae  tne  deitiea.  Seven  bofa 
and  the  sane  tnmSer  of  girls  were  ordemd  to  go  to 

the  river  Pythas,  .-.nd  bathe  in  its  waters;  then  tO 
eany  the  statues  of  the  two  deities  into  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peitho,  and  thenre  back  to  that  of  Apollo. 
Similar  rites,  says  Pausanias,  still  continue  to  be 
observed ;  for,  at  the  festival  of  Apollo,  the  boys  go 
to  Ike  liver  S^rihai^  waA  eanj  the  two  deiliee  into 


1.  triL^-ii  To7(  evrfUoii  a-roYfJ^i^f  iiroY(>S^*n'  Lyctirg. 
ted  by  limtpoention.)— S.  (Ljrmaa  in  AkaU,  Ml  L  7.)-  S.  ( 
iaiilk)-4r(itt-.7.«T.> 
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lU  TeaiMcr  PrilhOb  iDd  teee  teek  ta  Hut  of 

AfuUo. 

AhlKwgli  ftstiTBls  under  the  name  of  ApoUonia, 

In  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  Mill  il  is  nul  improbable  that  they  existed 
wder  ihe  •^a/ne  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece. 

APOMOS'lA  {itnufiooia)  denoted  the  affidavit  of 
!be  litifant  who  impogned  the  allegations  upon 
which  Id"  other  party  grounded  his  petition  for 
cosijK  L'lnent  of  tne  trial.  (ViJ.  Hypomosu.)  If 
u  ■»  ere  UiSihted  upon,  it  woiiM  lead  to  a  dcci^ion  of 
the  question  of  delay  by  the  court  before  which  the 
petition  was  preferred.' 

AnOIIEMt'fitiX  AlKii.  (Vid.  AnOAEItEOZ 
AiKH.) 

APOPHAN'SIS  or  APOPH'ASIS  (uTr&^vmc  or 
iwi^aif)  wa^  used  in  several  significations  in  the 
Attic  courts.  I.  It  signified  the  proclamation  of 
lhedecisi(Hi  which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came 
to  at  the  end  of  a  trial.  This  proclamation  appears 
to  hare  been  made  by  means  of  a  herald.*  II.  It 
was  used  to  signify  tlM  day  on  which  the  trial  took 
|dace.*  III.  It  was  aB|Aojred  to  indicate  the  ac- 
count of  a  jperson's  property,  which  was  obliged  to 
be  fivrn  when  an  uvHooat^  was  demanded.  ( Vid. 
A>mn<>sis,) 

APO?H  ORA  (urrot^opd),  which  properly  means 
"pfodoce  or  profit"  of  any  kind,  was  used  at  Ath- 
ens 10  signify  Uw  profit  which  aeeroed  to  masters 
flea  diefr  daves.*  It  dins  signified  the  snm  which 

slaves  p.'iiJ  to  their  masters  when  they  laboured  on 
their  own  account,  and  the  siun  which  masters  re- 
ceived when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on  hire,  cither 
fv  the  mines  or  any  other  Idnd  of  labom^  and  also 
(kenoney  whieh  was  paid  hy  Ae  state  lor  die  nse 
if  the  slave*  who  ser\'ed  in  the  fleet.*  The  term 
in^opa  was  also  apjilied  to  the  money  which  was 
paii  by  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.  When 
AdMas  acquired  the  8tt|nenuiey,dvese  moneys  were 

APOPHORETA  (uno^npnra)  were  presents, 
vhith  were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  enier- 
Uinment  to  take  home  with  them.  These  presents 
appear  to  have  been  nsnally  given  on  fistival  days, 
e^eciallv  durinar  the  Saturnalia.* 

AnO'*PAAE2  'H  MEPAl  (  uiTO<^p<l>hc  r/ufi,ai  ) 
voennlockyor  trnfoiturhuc  <lays,on  which  nopulv 
Be  bnsiness,  nor  any  important  affairs  of  any  kind, 
were  transacted  at  Athens.  Stich  were  the  last  three 
dav  V>nt  one  of  every  month,*  anil  the  twentv-fifth 
day  of  the  motuh  Thargeliun,  on  which  the  plynte- 
tia  were  celfhrated.* 

4y>ORRHAiDES(c«iroyViu/dec).  a  species  of  sea- 
anuni  noticed  by  Aristode,  belonging  to  the  genns 
Murri  according  to  Rondolet  and  uesner*  Lin- 
cais  cnlls  it  Cnrhlra  nporrhats* 

APOHRHETA  (  i-  pp7ra).  literally  "things  for- 
bidden," has  two  ])eculiar  bat  widely  different  ac- 
ceptations in  the  Aide  dialeet  In  one  of  these  it 
implies  contraband  goods,  an  entuneration  of  which, 
at  the  difll»rent  jwriods  of  Athenian  history,  is  given 
br  Bockh  in  the  other  it  denotes  certain  contiime- 
iooj  ?pitbets,  from  the  application  of  which  both 
the  .inng  and  the  dead  were  pnieeted  by  iqpecial 
Laws."  Among  these,  avApo^ovo^,  irarpaXoiof,  and 
f^paJoiac  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned ;  and  other 
wiidSi  as  tifmnm,  Ihoogh  not  finbklden  nomtiMftm 


fSm  wfttim.  L«daa»  MO  MM|i«.,  c  S9.)— 3. 


(Dematth.,  c 
I.}— -♦.  {ivn^fii 
wafiat/ii^vn  xp^uara. 
>— S.  (DaiMMth.,  c.  Aphob.,  {,,e.i!  I>-  '^lO :  ''•  Ni- 
•mt^ct,  p.  ISM.— Andoc,  Da  MTrter.,  e.  9,  p.  10.— Xen., 
■•II.  Ath.,  i.,  II.)— a.  (Saet.,  Ve«p.,'l9.— Cal..  55.— Octar.,  75. 
—Mirti*!,  «iT..  1,  7,  8.)— 7.  (Etvmol.  Mai.)— 8.  (Tlut.,  Alcib., 
t  M. — Lucian,  P»emli>loc..  c,  13. — Schfim^nn,  Dd  Connt.  Ath., 
|bM.>-«.  (A4una.  AppMMl- s.  V.)— 10.  (Pab  £oaii.  of  AUmii^ 
Mmi-ll  (Mrtar. Alt. tnnm» p> m.) 


by  the  law,  »eem  to  have  been  eqitaii)  a'.tjonat)ie. 
The  penalQr  for  using  these  wordS  was  a  fine  of  5QI 
drachmsB.'  reeoveraMe  in  an  aedon  fiir  abnsiipelan* 

guage.  (Vid.  Kakeooria;?.)  It  is  sunni.sed  tha" 
this  line  was  incurred  by  Alidias  in  two  actioaj'  os 
the  occasion  mentioned  "by  Demosthenes.' 

AIIOXTA^'IOT  AIKH  {uwoaraaiov  dixf).  This is 
the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  fhr  as  W8  k&ev. 
tmder  tlie  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  polen.arch,* 
It  could  be  brought  against  none  but  a  iVecfin.Mn 
iure?.ev(lci>o^),  and  the  only  prosecutor  iKTinitti'd  to 
appear  was  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  been  in- 
debted fur  his  liberal  unle.^is  this  privilege  was 
transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such  former  master.  The 
tenour  of  the  accusation  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
default  in  (!iuy  to  the  prosecutor;  but  what  atten- 
tions might  be  claimed  from  the  freedman,  we  arc 
not  informed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  greal- 
est  delict  of  this  kind  was  the  selection  of  a  patron 
(wpoiTTanK)  other  than  the  former  master.  If  con- 
victfd,  the  defendant  was  publicly  sold  ;  but  if  ac- 
quitted, the  luiprosperous  connexion  ceased  forever, 
and  the  freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  aiqrciliaeD 
for  his  patron.  The  patron  conld  also  nminarily 
punish  die  aboiv«4aendoned  delinqaen<to  of  m 
freedman  by  private  inearoeiation  without  any  1» 

gal  avvanl.* 

APOS  r  OLEIS(«rroTT(Mfrf)  were  ten  public  ofB- 
cers  at  Athens,  whose  duty  was  to  see  that  the  shin 
were  properly  etjuipped  and  provided  by  those  who 
were  Dound  to  discharge  the  trierarchy.  They  had 
the  power,  in  ccruiin  ca.ses,  of  imprisoning  the  trier- 
archs  who  neglected  to  furnish  the  ships  pro^rly;' 
and  they  appear  to  have  consUtuted  a  board  in  con- 
junction with  the  inspectors  of  tha  docks  (ol  rAs 
vfwpjwv  Hifie?.T}Tat)  for  the  prosecution  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  ships.* 

APOTHE'CA  (>\zi>Or,Kr])  was  a  place  m  the  uppei 
part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  amphorte  in  which  their  wines 
were  deposited.  This  place,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent fnjm  the  crHa  rinnria,  was  alwe  the  fuvia- 
riitm,  since  it  was  thnnjhl  tl!,'!t  thi"  passage  of  the 
smok*"  through  the  room  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  llavour  of  the  wine.* 

APOTHEO  SIS  (oirofffufftf),  the  enrolment  of  a 
mortal  among  the  gixis.  The  mvtholotjv  of  Greece 
contains  numerous  instances  of' the  dcitiration  of 
mortals,  hut  in  the  republican  times  of  Greece  u-e 
find  few  examples  of  such  deification.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Amphipolis,  however,  offered  sacrifices  to 
Brasidas  after  his  death  and  the  people  of  Egeste 
built  a  hrrnvm  to  Philippns,  and  also  offered  sacri- 
fices to  him  on  account  of  his  personal  beauty.'*  In 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  which  arose  in  the  East  ( n  the 
dismemberment  of  the  em^re  of  Alexander,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  tmeommon  fbr  the  fnccess* 
or  to  the  throne  to  have  nfTcrc'!  di\nne  hnnotirs  to 
the  fonner  sovereign.  Such  an  apotheosis  of  Ptol- 
emv,  king  of  Egypt,  is  described  liy  Theoe*itas  in 
his'nth  Idvl." 

The  term  apotheosis,  among  the  Romans,  prop- 
erly sii»nificd  tne  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  divine  honour?.  This  practice,  which  was  com- 
mon ujxin  the  ilcath  of  almost  all  the  cmp<"rors,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally  entertained  among  the  Romans,  that  tht 
souls  or  manes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities ;' 
and,  as  it  was  common  for  ehlldiin  to  woi^hip  the 
manes  of  dieir  flubecs,  so  ft  was  natnial  firt  divine 

1.  (LytiM,  0.  Thaooui.,  i.,  351 ;  il.,  S77.— FU.  Banld.,  An> 
nMl.  ia  Sklmu.,  c.  IS.)— S.  'Iiocr.  in  Locti.,  3M.>— S.  (in  Mid.« 
5«0,  Mt.—Vid.  etitua  Hadtwmlcker,  <1«  l)icle«.,  p  IM.)— 4 
(Anstiit.,  De  Ath.  Rep.,  qaotrd  by  Harpocral.)— 5.  (Petit, 
L*ior.  AiiK-.,  p.  Ml.)— (D«ino«th.,pro  Cor.,  p-MS.)— 7.  (!)•• 
mofth..  r.  F.uerij.,  p.  1H7.— Mnrr,  Atl.  ProcrM,  p.  112.)— 8 
(Clum..  i..  fi,  ♦  20.— ll  .r..  Carm  iil.,  8,  11  ;  Sat.  ii  ,  5,  7.- 
IleindorfT  in  Inc.)— B.  (Thacjrd  .  t  .  .  —10.  tUeraJ.,  v.,  48.)- 
II.  (CMMlmteSmulvlnH^  ^ 
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boooan  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
wlio  was  icguded  as  the  paieni  of  bis  coontiy. 
This  apotheosis  of  an  emperor  was  nsnally  called 

coLsrcTiilio ;  and  the  emperor  who  received  the  hon- 
OUr  ol  an  apotheosis  was  UiUally  said  in  deorum  nu- 
aterum  n/crri,  or  coMxrari.  Komuius  is  said  to  have 
been  admitted  to  diTioe  hoDOors  under  tbe  name  of 

CtlliriD118.> 

None  of  the  other  Homnn  kin^  appears  to  have 
received  ihis  honour ;  and  al>o  in  tiie  republican 
limes  we  read  uf  no  instance  ot  an  aputheu---i>.  Ju- 
lius Cesar  was  dcUlcd  alter  his  death,  and  games 
weie  instituted  to  bis  honour  by  Augustus.*  The 
ceremonies  observed  on  tbe  occasioD  of  an  apothe- 
osis have  been  minutely  described  by  Herodian' 
in  the  following  passage :  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
lUnnaus  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die 
leaving  successors,  and  tUs  liie  wj  call  apoibeo- 
■  sis.  On  this  occanoB  a  semblance  of  monnung, 
combined  with  flnttTal  and  religious  obserrances, 
is  Tisible  throughout  the  city.    The  body  of  the 
dead  they  honour  at\er  human  fashion,  with  a  sulen- 
did  funeral ;  and,  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  re- 
spects resembling  bim^thejr  expose  it  to  view  in  tbe 
veatibiile  of  the  palace,  on  a  loftv  ivory  conch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  cloth  of  |:nld,    Thf  fic^ire  is 
made  pallia,  like  a  sick  man.    DuriiiK  most  of  the 
day  senators  sit  round  the  Ifcd  on  the  left  side,  clo 
tbed  in  blaci^  and  noble  women  on  the  ngbt,  clo- 
thed in  plain  white  garments,  like  BMNmien,  wear- 
ing no  gold  or  necklaces.    These  ceremonies  crn- 
linue  for  bcvcn  day.s;  and  the  physicians  severally 
approach  tlie  couch,  and,  iDoking  on  the  sick  man, 
say  that  be  grows  wor^e  and  worse.   And  when 
ihev  hsfo  muie  believe  that  Iw  is  dead,  the  noblest 
of  tae  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  senato- 
rial orders  take  np  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  tlie 
Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  fortun.  Plat- 
U)rms,Uke  steps,  are  built  upon  each        on  one  of 
which  stands  a  cbonis  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the 
opposite  a  dionis  of  women  of  lu|^  rank,  who  sing 
hymns  and  songs  of  praise  to  tbe  deceased,  modu- 
lated in  a  solemn  an(f  mournful  strain.  Afterward 
they  bear  Uie  couch  through  the  city  to  the  Campus 
Martins,  in  the  broadest  part  of  which  a  square  pile 
is  eonstructed  entirely  oT  logs  of  timber  of  tbe  lar- 
gest size,  in  the  shape  of  a  enamber,  filled  witL  fiig- 
ots,  and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hanjrincrs  in- 
tcruoven  with  gold,  and  ivory  imai,'es,  and  jiictures. 
UpoA  this  a  similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  built. 
Witb  open  doors  and  windows,  and  above  it  a  thini 
and  ftmrth,  still  diminishing  to  tbe  top,  so  that  one 
might  compare  it  to  the  lighthouses  which  arc  call- 
ed Phiri.    In  the  second  ston'  they  place  a  bed, 
and  collect  all  sorts  of  anituati'cs  and  incense,  anti 
eveiy  sort  of  fragrant  fruit,  or  herb,  or  juice;  for  all 
cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  eminence  emu- 
hite  each  other  in  contributing  these  last  giAs  in 
honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap  of 
aromatics  is  collected,  there  is  a  profession  of  hor>o- 
men  and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the  dri- 
reis  clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing  masks 
ouide  to  resemble  the  most  distingoished  Roman 
generals  and  emperors.  When  all  diis  is  done,  the 
Olhen  set  firp  to  it  on  every  side,  which  ensily 
catches  hohl  of  the  fafjots  and  aromatics;  and  from 
ihe  hi^hevt  and  smallest  stor>',  as  from  a  pinnarlc, 
an  eagle  is  let  loose,  to  mount  into  the  sky  as  tbe  fire 
aeeeiMS,  which  is  beHevcd  by  the  Romans  to  carry 
the  sotd  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
from  that  time  he  is  worshipped  with  the  other  pods." 

In  ronformitv  with  this  acc<iiint,  it  is  cuKimon  to 
see  on  medals  .stnick  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  an 
tl  tr  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eai:le,  the  bird  of  .Jupi- 
ter, taking  flight  into  tbe  air.  The  number  of  med 
aSs  of  this  d«  tcription  Is  very  numerous.  We  can, 


from  these  medals  alone,  trace  die 


individuals  who  rroeived  tbe  honoms  of  aa  apo^ 
osis,  from  tbe  ttant  of  Jiilins  Onsar  to  Chat  ofCoa. 

stantine  the  Great.  On  most  of  them  the  word 
CoNsECBATio  occurji,  and  on  some  Greek  coin.s  ibs 
word  A^IEPOCIZ.  The  Jbilowing  woodeal  ia  la 


ken  from  an  agate,  which  is  suprosed  \o  reprrw 
the  apotheosis  of  Qenaanicus.'  In  his  leii  habd  Im 
holds  tbe  conuoc^pia,  and  Victory  is  placing  k  i^a* 
rel  crown  upon  lum. 

A  very  similar  rcprtscritatinn  to  the  atove  is 
fcund  ou  the  triumphal  aich  of  Titus,  ou  which  Ti- 
tos is  represented  as  being  carried  itp  to  tiM  sUh 
on  an  eagle. 

Many  otfier  monvments  have  come  down  fo  ai 

which  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  ilie  bas-relief  in  the  Townley  •jfallery 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the  apothe- 
osis of  Homer.  It  is  clearly  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  eatecated  th* 
time  of  the  Kmpemr  Claudins.  An  interesting  ac- 
coimt  of  the  vaiioiis  f-xplruiations  which  have  l)een 
proposed  of  ihi-^  ba^nlit-l  is  f;iven  in  ihr  'I'l  trnleyt 
Caikry,  published  by  the  bcciety  fur  the  Uitfuyioii 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  voL  iL,  p/l  U>,  &c. 

There  is  a  beauUiul  representation  of  the  apotbe> 
osis  of  Angastus  on  an  onyx-stcme  in  the  royal  ma* 
seum  at  Paris. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relatives  of  the  em- 
perors, sometimes  received  the  honour  of  aa  apothe^ 
osis.  This  was  the  case  with  Livia  Atigasta,  wiA 
Ponpa?a  die  wHh  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustina  the 
wife  of  Antoninus.* 

For  farther  infonnation  on  this  subject,  see 
Mencken,  Dixputatio  de.  Consrrratione,  &-C,;  and 
Scbgpflin,  TraUatus  de  Apotkem.6u^AuBaU^  1730 
APPARITCyRES,  die  geneiai  name  lor  tbe  pnb> 
He  ser\Mnts  of  the  mat.'istrates  nt  Rome,  namely,  the 
Acrf.Nsi,  f " AKNirrx,  Co.»CTnn iNTKRpRKTr.s,  Lie- 
Tonrs,  Pi[.^,(  I  i\f:s,  S(  lui;.*:,  Stator,  Stbator,  Vra- 

TORC8,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  separate  ar< 
deles.  Thev  were  eaOed  afqMiritores  because  they 
were  at  hand  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  raa- 
sristrates.'  Their  service  or  atfndance  was  called 
<!>>iari'tifK*  The  servants  of  the  milifin'  tribiuies 
were  also  called  apparitores.  We  read  that  the 
Emperor  Sevems  foii}ade  the  mflitary  tribunes  to 
Riam  the  apparitores,  whom  Ibej  were  aceastoti 
to  have.* 

Under  the  emperors,  the  apparitores  were  divided 
into  numerous  classes,  and  enio}'ed  peculiar  privi* 
les^rs,  of  which  an  aceoout  Is  given  in  AuC,  CML^ 
tt<.  63-69. 

APPELLATIO  (GREUKX  {He*rtf  or  «WeAvb> 

OwincT  to  the  eonstitulion  of  the  .Athenian  trihrtnals, 
each  of  which  was  generally  appropriated  to  its 


1.  (Plat,  Roa.,  a;.  98.— Liv-  i.,  16.— Cic,  De  Rcp^  li.,  10.) 


I.  (Montfaucofl,  Ant.  Rxpl.  Sa|ipl.,  vol.  r.,  p.  1S7  — S  (aoct. 
Ctauil.,  11.— Dion.,  5.— T»c..  A«b..  xn.,  SI  -OpitoHa, 
Anton.  Philrm.,  2(1.) — 3.  ("  Qtiml  ii«  »).|«rrSiinf  e'  |>n-*to  rnirt 
aJ  ol>»*<liiiiim."  Sen-,  in  \\tv..  .Tin..  xi\.,  S50  ^ — dr.,  ^  Ci« 
eiU.,  c  SS.— Lit.,  i.,  (Cir.^  ad  Fun.,  xi>i.,  M   U  a* 
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If  «{b]ects  of  cognizance,  and,  ihereforc, 
eoold  uV:  be  considered  as  iiumog'ineous  wilh,  or 
Kituniinate  to^  anjr  other,  IhOfB  was  little  opporta- 
•inr  fat  briiigiDg  appeals,  properly  M  called,  it  is 
O  w  obserred,  abo,  Uiat  in  eenenl  a  eanae  was 
finally  and  irrevocably  decided  by  the  verdict  of  the 
licasu  avToTe'^JK).  There  were,  however, 
KfBxt  excepduus.  ia  whkh  appeals  and  new  uials 
ihsnsoriadto. 


_  newtrial  to  anntil  die  ptevkwa  awatd  might 
Ve  oboioed,  if  the  loser  could  prove  that  it  was  nut 
PKiag  to  ius  negligence  that  judgment  had  gone  by 
jefkui,  or  that  the  dicasts  hud  In-en  deceived  by 
Urn  vimeaMa.  (Compare  £FtlMO£  AIKH,  Ka- 
lOrBXNIfiN,  and  WAOMAPTYPION  AIKAI.) 
An  1  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrant*;,  a  s{X3- 
ciai  Luv  annulletl  all  the  judgments  that  liad  been 
given  dohog  the  usurpation.'  The  [>cculiar  title  of 
Iba  abeve-mentiooed  cauaes  was  ttvodicoc  diVtot, 
arUeh  was  also  applied  to  all  canses  of  wliicli  the 
sabiect-matter  was  by  any  means  again  siibaiflted 
to  the  decision  of  a  court. 

An  appeal  Iroin  a  verdict  of  the  heliasts  was  al- 
lowed only  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  citizen  of 
aimlgn  state,  between  whicb  and  Athens  an  agree- 
■eat  eiisted  as  to  the  method  of  settling  di^sputes 
between  indiinduals  of  the  respective  countries 
(  '  vi:        avfi'''-'''  uv).    If  such  a  foreigner  lost  his 
caiv<e  at  Athens,  he  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the 
piupcr  court  in  anactMT  State,  which  (UkXriTo^ 
viitc)  Bockh,  Schomann,  and  Hiidlwalrkfr  sup- 
pose 13  have  been  the  native  coimlry  of  the  liti- 
gant.  Plainer,  on  the  other  hand,  anjuing  from  the 
iateotioD  of  the  regulation,  viz..  to  protect  both  par- 
dcs  ftoin  the  paitiality  of  each  other's  fellow<eiti- 
ttas,  cootaids  that  some  disinterested  state  wonld 
rTohabiy  be  selected  far  this  purpose.   The  techni- 
cal words  einjilDved  upon  thus  oci-asion  are  kKKo- 
Irtv,  UKoKrladai,  and  ^  ^KxA^rof,  the  last  used  as  a 
mbBtaotiTe,  probably  by  the  later  writers  only,  for 
Itmr-*  This,  as  well  aa  the  other  cases  of  a{>- 
fnl,aie  noticed  by  Pollux*  in  the  following  words : 
'fi^if  13  when  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the 
■ititrstors  {fiuuTiiTai),  or  archons,  or  men  of  the 
township  (AiyrfrBi),  to  the  dicasts,  or  (Vom  the  sen- 
ate to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  as- 
■enUdy  to  a  court  (diKacrfjptnv),  or  from  the  dicasts 
toafereign  tribunal;  and  the  cause  was  then  term- 
ftl  ifeauwc.    Those  suits  were  also  called  IkkX^toi 
fine  The  deposite  suked  in  appeals,  wtiieh  we 
aw  call  7ra(}ai'')?.inv,  is  by  .\ristotlo  styled  n-opaCfi- 
i*!"."   Tlie  appeals  from  the  diaiteta?  are  generally 
ni'.'iti  I'lfil  by  Demosthenes;*  and  Iludtwalcker .sup- 
plies that  i>iey  were  allowable  in  ail  cases  except 
nlKo  the      o6oa  duny  waa  resorted  to.  (Vtd. 
Dim.) 

It 's  not  easy  to  determine  upon  what  occasions 
iTj  app.-al  '.torn  the  archons  could  be  preferred;  for, 
ailer  the  time  of  Solon,  their  power  of  deciding 
caases  luul  degenerated  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
a  court  (^y  tfiovia  SiKaffnjplov),  and  the  conduct  of 
Ibe  previous  examination  of  causes  {avoKpiaif).  It 
has  been  alsf>  remarked,*  that  upon  the  plaintiff's 
nk  being  rdected  in  this  previous  examination  as 
^afet  10  Be  Drooabt  before  a  court,  he  would  most 
fjnhnhly  proceed  aoinst  the  archon  in  the  a.ssem- 
Mf  of  the  people  ror  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
v-«ik  till  ih'-  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  and  at- 
tack him  when  he  came  to  render  the  account  of 
his  conduct  in  the  magistracy  (evdvvat*).  An  ap- 
peal, howbvei;  liom  the  archons,  as  well  as  from 
ril  erJiei  ofieeis,  was  rery  possible,  when  they  im- 
posed a  fine  of  their  own  authority,  and  without 
die  sar:tion  of  It  court;  and  it  might  also  take 


1.  (P«m.«-i..  c.  TiroucT.,  718.  8-19.)— 2.  (Harpocr.— Hndtw., 
Ot  D.^>t ,  IM.)— 3  (rtii.,  Ca.  fl3.)— 4.  (c.  Aphob..  SOT  — c. 
■w.,  D»  beu,  10.  J,  1017,  1084.) —a.  (Phtiur,  Ptoo  nad 
Ike,!  t  M  >-«.  (ABiipa^  Ik*  Ghanat,  m) 


place  when  the  king  ari.'hon  had  by  !.■:  ude  rrJre 
made  an  award  ul  duea  and  pnviltge<i  {ytpa)  con- 
tested by  two  priesthoods  or  sacerdotal  races.* 

The  appeal  fimn  the  deioota  would  cccni  when 
a  person,  utherto  deemed  one  of  their  membera. 
had  been  declaretl  b}' them  to  be  an  infnider,  and 
no  genuine  citizen.  11  the  appeal  were  mtdc,  the 
dcmoUB  appeared  by  their  advocatn  aj  plaintifi,and 
the  lesnit  was  the  lesiitntiott  of  the  iinnchiae»  oi 
theneeforward  the  siaTery  of  the  defendant 

It  uill  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  last  thre- 
cases,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few,  or  single,  or 
local  judges  to  the  heliasis,  who  weie  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  country.  WiiJi 
respect  to  the  proceedings,  no  new  documents  seem 
to  nave  been  added  to  the  contents  of  the  echinus 
upon  an  appeal;  but  the  anacrisis  would  be  con* 
fined  merely  to  an  examination,  as  lar  as  was  ne* 
ressaiy,  to  those  docimienis  which  had  been  aliead) 
put  in  by  the  litigants. 

There  Ls  some  obscurity  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  anneal  that  are  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
conjcciurcd  by  ;>ciiuinanri'  iliat  the  app<'-il  from  the 
senate  to  the  }>eople  refers  to  caiei  which  the  for- 
mer were,  for  various  reasons, disinclined  to  decide, 
and  by  Piaaei;*  that  it  oecvned  when  the  senate 
was  aeensed  of  having  exceeded  its  powers. 

Ufxin  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  court,  thenr 
is  also  a  diiference  of  opinion  between  the  two  las^ 
mentioned  critics,  Schumann*  maintaining  that  the 
words  of  FoUnx  are  to  be  applied  to  a  voluntary 
lefeience  of  a  eanse  by  the  assembly  to  the  dicasts, 
and  Platner  sujrgestine:  the  pjssiMe  case  of  one  that 
incurred  a  pnejuiliciuni  ol  the  asseuildy  against 
him  (iTpo6oX^,  KaTaxeipnToi  ta).  calling  upon  a  court 
{iiicaornpiov)  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  vindicap 
ting  himself  fiom  a  charge  that  his  antagonist  d» 
clincd  to  follow  up.  I'.atner  also  snppo>;es  the  case 
of  a  magistrate  summarily  deposed  by  the  assent* 
bly,  and  demanding  10  provB  his  innocence  befim 
the  heliasts. 

APPELLATIO  (ROMAN).  This  word,  and 

the  corresponding  verb  appdlare,  are  used  in  the 
early  Roman  writers  to  express  the  application  of 
an  individual  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to  a 
tribtme,  in  order  to  protect  himself  Irom  some  wrong 
inflicted,  or  thioaiened  to  be  inflicted.  It  is  distin< 
guishcd  from  frovocatio,  which  in  the  early  writers 
is  used  to  Signifv  an  appeal  to  the  populus  in  a 
matter  affecting  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  provo- 
catio  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
The  surviving  Horatius,  who  murdered  his  sistei, 
appealed  from  the  duomviii  to  the  pomUos.*  The 
deeemtrlii  took  away  the  provocation  rat  it  was  r^ 
stored  by  a  lex  consulari<  provof-ritione,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  cnacird  th.u  m  fufiire  no  magis- 
trate should  be  made  from  whom  there  should  be 
no  appeal.  On  this  Lavv*  remarks,  that  the  plebea 
were  now  protected  by  toe  pnvoeatw  and  the  iritm- 
nidum  auxilium;  this  latter  term  has  reference  to 
the  appellatio,  properly  so  called.  Apnias'  applied 
(appcUavit)  to  tne  tribunes  ;  ajid  when  this  produced 
no  effect,  and  he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  ap- 
pealed {jn-ovocaxrU).  Cicero"  appears  to  allude  tc 
the  re-esubUshment  of  the  provocation  which  is 
mentioned  by  IJvy.'  The  complete  phrasse  tc  ex- 
press the  provoratio  is  ^irororare  ail  popvluvi ;  and 
the  phrase  which  expresses  the  appellatio  is  ajipcl- 
lore  ad,  Ac.  It  appears  that  a  person  might  api>el- 
larr  from  one  magistrate  to  another  of  P'yaal  rank; 
and,  of  course,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  ma 
gistrate,  and  fmm  one  tribune  to  .-innthcr. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  th« 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellatio  losl 
their  original  signification.   In  the  Dif'st,'*  provo 

J.  Rhrt..  219.  19.)— S.  Att.  rrtc«?w,  771  »— 3.  (i.,  427. 

—  4.  (Mt.  PrM-isi,  771.)— 5.  'LiT.,  i.,  X>.\—i  (in.,  53.)-7 
(Liv.,  iii.,  M.)— 8.  (D*  Omt.,  ii.,  4S>-«  uii..  5i  >-10  (4f 
lit.  I,  D0  ApHMmifibM ) 
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Jalio  diiJ  apj)eIIaiio  are  used  indiscriminately,  to 
eipress  what  we  call  an  appeal  in  civil  matters; 
but  provocatio  seems  so  far  to  have  retained  its  orl- 
(Tinal  raeaaiflf  a»  to  be  ibe  cnhr  term  wed  tar  an 
appeal  in  erindnal  matters.  Toe  emperor  centred 
ta  hirasL'lf  lx)th  the  jv)wer  of  ihc  populus  and  the 
yeto  (  '  ilie  irilmnes;  but  liie  ai)i>eal  to  him  was 
prop.'r!y  in  the  last  resort  Apjicllatio  among  the 
Kcnaa  Junsu  then,  wgniflne  an  application  for  le- 
!ren  ftom  the  decision  of  an  iafl»i«'*r  to  a  superior, 
n  the  ground  of  wrong  dccisirr-,  or  other  sumclent 
jniund.  A:  ;i)rding  to  Ulinan,'  appeals  were  com- 
mcQ  among  the  Romans,  "on  accmint  of  the  injus- 
tic<  or  ignorance  of  these  who  bad  to  decide  {judi- 
tam:4s\  Uioagh  sometinies  an  anieal  alteis  a  proper 
decijioD,  as  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  rnat 
he  mho  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  tleci.sion." 
This  remark  must  fx;  takon  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  system  of  procedure,  by  which  such  matters 
were  relerrcd  to  a  judex  fur  mt  decision,  after  Uie 
pleadinn  had  brought  the  matter  in  dispute  to  an 
Issue.  From  the  emperor  himself  there  was,  of 
course,  no  appeal ;  and,  by  a  constitution  of  Hadri- 
an, there  was  no  appeal  Irom  the  senate  to  the  em- 
peror. The  cmjxTor,  in  appointing  a  judex,  might 
exctode  all  appeal,  and  inake  the  decision  of  the 
Judex  final.  The  appeal,  or  NMhu  appeBatmius, 
showetl  who  was  the  appellant,  npninst  whom  the 
appeal  was,  and  what  wa.s  the  judgment  appealed 
from. 

Appellatio  also  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 

that  he  has  tmderiaken  to  do.*  The  debtor  who 
was  summoned  {ajyprUalus)  by  his  creditor,  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  was  sa'xCL  respondere. 

APPLICATI0'NI8  JUS.  (Vid.  Banishmknt.J 

APPULKIA  LEX.   (  KiV.  Majestas.) 

APRI'LIS.   (  Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

ATIPOSTAI'IOT  rPA*H  (a»rpo<rra<ytou  ypa^ij),  an 
action  brought  against  those  metsci,  or  resident 
aliens,  who  hail  Delected  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  patron  (ii)|iea]rdr«r),  or  exereiaed  the  rigbta 
jl'  full  citizens,  or  did  not  pay  the  fttrolKiov,  a  tax 
of  twelve  drachmae  exacted  from  resident  aliens. 
Persons  convicifd  uinler  this  indictment  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  state,  and  were  sold  as  slaves.* 

•.\PUS  (an-owf),  a  species  of  bird,  called  aho 
c^eAXof*  It  is  thought  to  have  \\cm  the  same 
with  the  Swift,  or  Hmmiio  apus,  L.  Pennant,  how- 
ever, contends  that  the  Cypsellus  of  .Aristotle  and 
Pliny  was  the  Proc^lLarin  jyJnzica, or  Stormy  Petrd* 

A.W3JE,  DUCTUS  usually  si^ifies  an  artifleial 
channel  or  water-course,  by  which  a  sttpply  of 
ter  is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  upon 
an  inclined  pjane  raised  on  arches,  and  carried 
across  valleys  and  uneven  country,  and  occasion- 
atlv  tmder  ground,  where  hills  or  rocks  intervene. 

As  nearly  all  the  ancient  aquadncts  now  remain- 
lag  are  of  Roman  conMraetion,  It  has  been  generally 
imaririf^il  that  works  «)i  inis  de<:cription  were  entire- 
ly unknown  to  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  is  an 
error,  since  some  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and 
others,  though  too  briedy  to  enable  ns  to  judge  of 
their  particular  constraetion;  whether  th^  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  subtcrrancon's  channels  bored  through 
hills,  or,  if  not,  by  what  inean«:  they  were  carried 
across  valleys,  since  the  u^c  of  the  arch,  which  is 
<aid  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  in- 
lispensable  for  ineh  a  purpose.  Probably  those 
yhich  have  been  recorded— such  as  that  btiilt  by 
Pisistratus  at  Athens,  that  at  Mearara,  and  the  cele- 
brated one  of  Polycrates  at  Samos* — were  rather 
conduits  than  ranges  of  building  like  the  Roman 
ones.  Of  the  Uttvjr,  few  were  constnictcd  in  the 
times  of  the  Re)iiiblir    We  are  informed  by  Fron- 

1.  (Diif.  49.  tit.  l.)-2.  fCir  ,  al  A('..  i  .  8.) -1.  (Ph.it..  p. 
ITS,  Pom.— B<>kkpr.  Anocl-i.  Or,  i>  !M1 ,  43t,  410,1 —t.  (An»- 
M^n  A.  is  (Bnluh  Zoologjr.  p.  ftM.) (UerwL, 


tinus  that  i.  •  as  not  until  about  B.C.  313  that  as; 
were  erecte. ,  the  inhabitants  supplying  ihemscvM 

a to  dmt  time  with  water  from  the  Tiber,  or  tt»> 
;  use  of  dsieins  and  springn.  The  lint  agB» 
duet  was  begmi  by  Appios  Clandins  the  Cenor, 
and  was  named,  after  hnn,  the  Aqua  Aj>})ia.'  In  ihL» 
a(jua3duci  the  water  was  conveyed  twin  the  di.stanci' 
ol  between  seven  and  eight  mi\es  from  the  city,  al- 
most entirely  imder  ground,  since,  out  of  11,1110 
passus,  its  entire  extent,  the  water  was  abcv«  gnmad 
only  (K)  passus  before  it  reached  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  then  was  only  partly  carried  on  arches.  Re- 
mains of  this  worK  no  longer  exist. 

Forty  years  afterward  (B.C.  273)  a  second  aauas 
duct  was  begun  by  M.  Curitis  Dentatus,  by  which 
the  water  was  brought  from  the  river  Anio,20  miles 
above  Tilnir  (now  Tivoli),  makmg  an  extent  cf 
l.T.OOO  passiis,  dt"  which  only  702  were  above  groujid 
and  upon  arches.  This  was  the  one  afterward 
known  by  tlie  name  of  Anie  Vrtvs,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  aquicduct  brought  from  the 
same  river,  and  therefore  called  Anio  Nows.  Of 
the  Anio  Vetus  consi<lcrab!i'  icinains  may  yet  be 
traced,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoh  and  in 
theTidnltjrof  the  present  Porta  Maggiore  atR<Hne. 
It  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  Pepeiino  stone,  and 
the  water-course  was  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of 
cement. 

In  B.C.  179,  the  censors  M.  .£milius  Lepidus  and 
M.  Placcus  Nobilior  proposed  that  another  aqute* 
duct  should  be  built;  but  the  scheme  was  defeated, 
in  consequence  of  Uettdns  Crasnis  reflising  to  lei 

it  be  carried  thmugh  his  lands.*  A  BkOte  abtmdant 
supply  of  water  being  found  indispensable,  particu- 
larly as  that  furnished  by  the  Anio  Votus  was  of 
such  bad  quali^  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  drinking, 
the  senate  eommissioRed  Ctuintus  Marcius  Rex,  the 
pnctor,  who  had  superintended  the  repairs  r(  the 
two  aqurpducts  already  built,  to  undertake  a  thinl, 
which  was  called,  al'icr  hiui,  tic  Aip  n  ^lorcia* 
This  was  brought  from  Sublaqucum  (Subiaco) 
along  en  extent  of  Hi ,710  passns;  viz.,  .M,eu*7  im> 
der  ground,  and  7443  above  ground,  and  chiefly  on 
arches;  and  was  of  such  elevation  that  water  could 
t>c  supplied  from  it  to  ti  e  1  jftit  s;  pjirt  n|  tlic  Capito- 
Hne  Mount.  Of  the  arches  of  iliis  aquTituct  a  con- 
siderable number  are  yet  standin?.  Of  those,  like* 
wise,  called  the  Ajma  Ttmiia  (B.C.  127),  and  the 
Aqua  jHHa  (B.C.  35),  whfch  are  next  In  point  of 
date,  remains  are  still  existing;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  these  two  aaueeducts  and  the  Marcia 
were  all  united  in  one  line  of  structure,  forming 
three  separate  water-cottrses,  one  above  the  other, 
the  lowermost  of  which  fonned  the  channel  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  uppermost  that  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  they  discharged  themselves  into  one  res 
en'oir  in  common.  The  .'\qua  Julia  was  cro'tcd 
by  M.  Agrippa  during  his  ocdileship,  who,  besides 
repairing  both  the  Anio  Vetus  and  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cia, supplied  the  city  with  seven  hundred  well? 
(//7n/.<),  one  hundred  and  fifty  springs  or  fountains 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  resen'oirs. 

Besides  repairing  and  cnlanrine  the  .Aqua  Mfir- 
cia,  and,  by  turning  a  new  .stream  into  it,  increasing 
its  supply  to  double  what  it  Ibnnerly  had  been,  An- 
gn.<ttns  built  the  aquteduct  called  AhieHtw,  socie^ 
times  called  Avgvsta  after  its  founder.  The  wntef 
furnished  bv  it  was  brought  from  the  Lake  of  Al- 
sietinus,  and  was  of  such  bad  qualitv  as  :c  be  scarce* 
Iv  fit  for  drinking;  on  which  account  it  has  beat 
suppowd  that  Augustus  intended  It  chiefly  ftr  fill* 
ing  his  naumachia,  which  required  more  waterttMA 
eouhl  be  spared  from  the  other  aqtiirducts,  its  basiB 
being  1800  feet  in  length  and  \'2O0  in  breadth.  Il 
was  in  the  reign,  too,  of  this  emperor  that  M.  Agri^ 
pa  bnUt  ih6  aqmsdwet  called  the  Ayva  T'lN^,  wmek 
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ume  it  is  said  tc  have  obtained  becaisf  the  spring 
wkich  suralied  it  was  first  pointed  oat  by  anil  to 
tone  MMMn  who  were  in  seaidi  of  water.  Pliny, 

however,  gives  a  different  origin  to  the  name.*  I'ts 
leng;h  was  14,105  nassos,  of  which  l'J,Hii5  were  un- 
der ground;  and,  lor  some  part  of  its  extent  above 
spun  i,  it  was  decorated  with  columns  and  statues. 
Iliir  kqu^pduct  still  exists  entire,  haying  been  re- 
itored  by  Nicholas  V.,  although  not  compkncly  mi- 
tU  lh»  poflliticale  of  Pius  1 V'.,  1508,  aiid  it  btill  beais 
the  name  of  Aqua  Vergm:.  A  few  years  later,  a 
second  aouaeduct  was  built  by  Augustus,  fur  the 
purpose  ot  supplying  the  Aqua  Mareia  in  tines  of 
dioaghL 

The  two  gigantic  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
riz  ,  the  A^ua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus,  doubled  the 
former  supply  of  water ;  and  although  none  of  the 
later  aqu&educts  rivalled  tf»Muda  m  llw  Tastness 
aiid  solidity  of  its  caoatmaiaos,  they  were  of  con- 
siderably greater  extent  The  Claudia  had  been 
began  by  Caligula  in  the  year  A.D.  38,  but  was 
<*ompleied  by  his  successor,  and  was,  although  less 
copious  in  its  supply,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Mar- 
:>ja  ia  the  excellence  of  its  water.  The  other  was. 
tfnot  soeelebnied  for  tfie  qualit)r  of  the  water  itsdl, 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  which  it  conveyed  to 
the  city,  it  being  in  Uiat  respect  the  most  copious  of 
them  alL    Besides  which,  it  was  by  far  the  grandest 
kk  point  of  architectural  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sented, for  about  the  extent  of  six  adles  before  it 
reached  the  city,  a  continuous  range  of  exceedingly 
lofiy  Mructarc,  the  arches  being  in  some  places  109 
teet  hiL'h.    It  was  much  more  elevated  than  .'uiy  of 
the  other  aouasducls.  and  in  one  part  of  its  course 
was  carried  over  the  Claudia.   Neio  afterward 
mado  additions  to  this  vast  work,  by  continuing  it 
as  far  as  Mount  Cslins,  where  was  a  temple  elected 
to  Claudius. 

The  A^tui  Trajana,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
enperor  whose  name  it  beaiSi  an.t  was  eompleted 
AJ).  Ill,  was  not  w  mndi  an  entirely  new  ana  dis- 
Ihiei  aqocdiiet  as  a  branch  of  the  Anio  Novtis 

broQghl  from  Sublaqueum,  where  it  was  supplied  by 
a  spring  of  purer  water  tiian  that  of  the  Anio.  It  was 
in  the  time  of  this  emperor,  and  of  his  predecessor 
Nenra,  that  the  sapennteiidence  of  all  the  aqua- 
daeb  was  held  by  Sextos  Jolliis  Frontintrs,  whose 
treatise  P*  Aquaductibus  has  supplied  us  with  the 
fullest  information  now  to  be  obtained  relative  to 
their  history  and  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  aquoeducts  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  others  of  later  date : 
■amelr,  the  Antomana,  A.D.  213;  the  Aleiandrinn, 
AJ).  230;  and  the  Jovia,  A.D.  300;  but  these  seem 
to  have  f»een  of  comparatively  little  note,  nor  have 
we  any  particular  account  of  them. 

The  magnificence  displnyed  by  the  RomaM  in 
Ihdr  public  works  of  this  class  was  by  no  BKins 
eoeflaed  to  the  capital ;  for  anaoedncts  more  or  less 
Ktjperidons  were  con-stnict'-if  t  y  them  in  various 
ana  even  very  remote  pans  of  the  empire — atNico- 
media,  Ephe>us,  Smyrna,  Alexandre.!,  Syracuse, 
Meiz,  Nismes  (the  ^ont  da  Gard),  Lyons,  Evora, 
Merida,  and  S^ipovia.  That  at  Erora,  which  was 
boilt  by  Clnintus  Sertorias,  is  still  in  good  prcserva- 
tioo;  and  at  its  termination  in  the  city  has  a  very 
ele|fant  caj^llum  in  two  stories,  the  lower  one  of 
which  has  Ionic  coltunns.  Merida  in  Spain,  the 
ingosta  Emerita  of  the  Romans,  who  estaolished  a 
adony  thi^rc  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  among  its 
•iher  antiquities  the  remains  of  two  aquapducts,  of 
soeof  which  thirty-seven  picr<^  arc  standing,  with 
Uuee  tiers  of  arches;  while  of  the  other  there  arc 
only  two  which  form  part  of  the  oriinnnl  constnic- 
ms,  the  rest  being  modem.  But  that  of  Segovia, 
ht  which  some  Spanish  writers  have  claimed  an 
ttliqnitr  anterior  to  the  sway  of  the  Romans  in 
Spsfal,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent 
t.  fE.N«ss^l9b) 
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wotks  of  the  kind  anywhere  rvraaining.  I|  is  e» 
tirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity,  ihc  pieis  bUng 
eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  In  depth ;  and  wherefi 

traverses  a  part  of  the  city,  the  hei<»ht  is  ujnvard  U 
a  hunaieii  leet,  and  it  has  two  lie  ,N  ol  arches,  fhe 
lowermost  of  which  are  exceedingly  lolty. 

AAer  this  historical  notice  of  botue  of  the  princi> 
pal  aquwlQcts  both  at  Rome  and  hi  the  prorincea, 
we  now  proceed  to  give  some  general  acccimt  o^ 
their  construction.  Before  the  moutJi  or  openinf 
itiio  ihe  aqua.'duc  t  was,  wheie  requisite,  a  large  t^a 
sin  ^pticina  UriiosaXm  which  the  water  was  coliecv 
ed,  m  order  that  it  mi^ht  liist  deposile  its  impuri> 
ties;  and  similar  reservoirs  were  formed  at  inter- 
vals along  i  ts  course.  The  sjiecus,  or  water-chan  ael, 
was  formed  cither  of  stone  or  brick  coated  wiili  ce- 
ment, and  was  arched  over  at  top,  in  order  to  eX' 
elude  flie  eon,  on  wbidi  account  there  were  aiier> 
tares  or  vent-holes  at  certain  distances*,  or  where 
two  or  more  each  channels  were  carried  one  above 
the  oilier,  the  vent-holes  of  tlie  lower  ones  wi-re 
formed  in  their  sides.  The  water,  however,  besides 
flowing  through  tiie  specus,  passed  also  throti^ 
pipes  either  of  lead  or  burned  earth  (teirarcottaX 
which  latter  were  used  not  only  on  aecoimt  of  tbev 
greater  cheapness,  but  as  less  prejudicial  to  the 
freshness  anu  salubmy  ol  the  water.  As  far  as  wat 
practicable, aqua;ducts  were  carried  in  a  direct  line; 
yet  they  Irequenily  made  considerable  turns  ana 
windings  in  their  course,  either  lo  avohl  boriaa 
through  hills,  where  that  would  have  I  ccn  attendee 
with  too  much  expense,  or  else  to  avoic,  not  only 
very  deep  valleys,  but  suft  and  inai-shy  ground. 

In  every  aquaeduct,  the  cusUUa  or  reservoirs  were 
very  imjiortant  parts  of  the  construction ;  and  be> 
sides  tlie  principal  ooee— that  at  its  mouth  and  that 
at  its  termination — ^tbere  were  tisually  intermediate 
ones  at  ccnain  distances  along  its  course,  both  in 
order  that  (he  water  might  de])osite  in  them  any 
maining  sediment,  and  that  the  whole  might  be 
more  easily  superintended  and  kept  in  repair,  a  de* 
feet  between  any  two  such  points  beinff  teadily  d^ 
tccted.  Besides  which,  these  oastella  wenttiviee' 
able,  inasmuch  as  they  furnished  water  for  the  iirt 
gation  of  fields  and  gardens,  &c.  'I'he  principal 
caatellnm  or  reservoir  was  that  in  which  the  aqna> 
daet  terminated,  and  whence  the  water  was  con* 
veyed  by  different  branches  and  pipes  to  various 
parts  of  the  city.  This  far  exceeded  any  ul  [lie  oth- 
ers, not  in  magnitude  alone,  but  in  solidity  of  con- 
struction and  grandeur  of  architectuic.  The  re- 
mains of  a  work  of  this  kind  still  exist  in  what  aie 
called  the  Note  Sale,oa  the  Esquiline  Ilill  at  Rome; 
while  the  Piscina  Mirabile,  near  Cuma,  is  still  more 
interesting  and  remarkable,  being  a  .stuj  t^Uiuus  con- 
struction about  200  feet  in  length  by  130  in  breadth, 
whose  vnnlled  roof  rests  apon  for^-eight  immense 
pilhua,  dinwaed  in  four  rows,  so  as  to  fi>rm  five 
aisles  within  the  edifice,  and  sixty  arches. 

Besides  the  principal  castcllum  belonfdng  to  each 
aquaeduct  (excepting  the  ALsielina,  whose  water 
was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  baths),  there  were  a 
number  of  smaller  ones — altogether,  it  has  been 
computed,  SIT— in  the  different  regions  of  die  city, 
as  reservoirs  for  their  respective  ncifrlibonrhoods. 

The  declivity  of  an  aqutpduct  {lihrtimerUum  aQU4t\ 
was  at  least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  every  100  we(t' 
or,  according  to  Vitruvius  *  half  a  loot 

During  the  times  of  the  Republic,  the  censors  and 
aediles  had  the  superintendence  of  the  aqnsducts; 
but  under  the  empcroi^.  particular  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purjiosc,  under  the  liilc  of  c.v:  Ve^r  j, 
or  fraftdi  aquarxtm.  These  ofiicers  were  fir?t  cre- 
atwi  by  Augustus,*  and  were  mvested  with  ccnsid« 
erable  authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the 
city  by  two  llctors,  three  public  slaves,  a  secietary, 
and  other  attendants. 
In  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  about  seven 
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n rchitec-.-.  anrl  others  were  constantly  enn- 
4  >V(ii,  uniicr  the  uuiers  ul  the  curatores  aquaruin,  in 
attcadLig  to  the  aqua!<incts.  The  officen.  u  lm  had 
daagfi  ^  these  works  vere,  1.  Tbe  vtUtcu  whose 
ilu^  it  was  to  attend  to  the  Moadaets  in  tiidr 
course  to  the  city.  3.  The  r,ts!'-!Lt'-ii,  \v]\n  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  caML-lla  boih  wuhm  and 
trilhuut  thfi  city.  3.  The  circuUorts,  so  called  l>e- 
taase  they  had  to  go  from  post  to  post,  to  examine 
taKo  the  state  of  i&  works,  antl  also  to  keep  watch 
aver  the  labourers  employed  upon  them.  4.  The 
^Hcarii,  or  paviours.  ».  The  tedom,  or  plasterers. 
All  these  officers  appear  to  have  been  indnded  un- 
der the  f?cnenil  term  of  aouarii.' 

AUU-E  DUCTUS.    (VV;.  Skkvitltks.) 

XWM  ET  IGNIS  mXERDICTIO.  {Vid. 

RAinSIIMFKT.) 

KQ.VJE  HAUSTUS.    (Vul.  SEnvtTvrr.*.) 

Aair^  PLUVIiE  AUCENDjE  ACTIO.  That 
water  was  called  a^iw  ^uvia  which  fell  from  the 
eloods,  and  the  prerention  of  iiyury  to  land  from 
sadk  water  was  tne  object  of  this  actioa.  The  ac- 
tion  ajpia  jAuria  was  allowed  between  the  owners  of 
adjoining?  land,  and  might  b«  maintained  either  bv 
the  owner  of  tlic  hi:;her  land  against  the  owner  oF 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter,  by  anything  done 
to  his  land,  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  natu- 
rally from  the  higher  to  the  lower  land,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  lower  land  against  the  owner  of  the 
higher  land,  in  case  the  latter  did  anything  to  his 
land  bv  which  the  water  flowed  from  it  into  the  low- 
er lan^  in  a  different  w.iy  from  what  it  naturallf 
would.  In  the  absence  of  as/  fecial  cnstom  or 
law  to  the  eoDtrary,  the  lower  land  was  snbjeM  to 
receive  the  water  which  flowed  naturally  from  the 
upper  land ;  and  this  rule  of  law  was  thus  exprcHsed: 
aqua  inferior  suverit>n  $frvit.  The  fertilizmg  raa- 
lerials  canied  aowu  lo  the  lower  land  were  con- 
ridensd  as  an  ample  compensatfon  for  any  dama^ 
which  it  might  sustain  from  the  \vatcr.  Many  diffi- 
cult questions  occurred  in  the  aiif>licalion  to  practice 
of  the  general  rules  of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia;  and, 
•mOQg  others,  this  question:  What  thmgsdune  hy 
the  owners  of  the  land  were  to  bo  considered  as  pre- 
renting  or  altering  the  natural  flow  of  the  waters'? 
The  conclusion  of  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the 
i.ind  for  the  purposes  of  culiivaiinn  were  not  to  Ikj 
considered  as  acts  interfering  with  the  natural  flow 
of  the  waters.  Water  whKh  increased  from  the 
lallins  of  tain,  or  in  eoBfeqaenee  of  nin  changed 
Its  cMoar,  was  eonatdered  within  the  deftnitlon  of 
aqua  pluvia;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  water 
in  question  should  be  only  rain-water,  it  was  suffi- 
cient if  there  was  any  rain-water  in  it.  Thus,  when 
water  naturally  flowed  fiom  a  pood  or  manh,  and  a 
person  did  somethinir  to  exclude  Mich  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  if  such  marsh  rcrcivwl  any  in- 
crease fmtn  miii-waler,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  ncii,'h!>our,  the  ["Mson  would  1 1-  '^mnpclled  by  this 
action  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  had  created 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  special  protection 
of  land  (airrr):  it  the  water  injured  a  town  or  a 
tinit  iing,  tin*  ra^^e  then  l^'Ioni^'ed  to  fliunina  and 
stillicidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
dnmagetani,  therefore,  a  ix:rson  conld  not  have  this 
rameay  against  his  neighboar,  who  did  anything  to 
.Ms  own  land  by  which  he  stopped  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  his  neiphbour's  land,  and  I* 
profiuible  to  it.  The  title  in  the  I>igest  contains 
many  curious  eases,  and  the  whole  is  well  worth 
panuaL* 

ACtU A'Rfl  were  sUtbs  who  carried  water  for  ba- 
thing, ftc,  into  the  female  apartments  *  The  aquarii 
were  als(j  public  officers  who  attended  to  the  aqure- 

I.  (Pip.,  lul  F»m..  viii.,  «.— Cml.  i.i..  lit.  4?  nr  43,  t.  10.)— 2. 
(Diff.  W,  tit.  S. — Cic.  pro  Marsn.,  c.  10.— Topic,  c.  9.— Bc^ 


•AQ,TTIL.\.  I.  A  Roman  militan' standard.  {Vi,- 
SiG.N'A  Mii.iTARiA.)  II.  The  Eagle.  The  anciexu 
naturalists  have  described  several  swcics.  Ari&to> 
tie  divided  the  FakmiiiB  into  'Arrot  (i^^afies)^  i^w> 
«er  (Hawks),  and  *haf9et  fKites),  with  many  euhdi* 
visions.  M.  Vigors  is  of  opinion,  that  the  division 
'\cpa^  (Hirrax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  all  the  Fal- 
conidtp  ol  \  ii:ors  which  belong  to  the  stirj>es  or  sub> 
families  of  Hawks,  raleons,  and  Buzzards,  Pliny 
separates  the  froap  into  AqmUa  (blagles)  and  Aec»> 
fUretf  a  general  torm  comprising,  as  used  by  hira 
the  rest  of  ihc  F'thonnhr.  The  buti*livisions  of  ti  jtb 
Aristotle  and  i'liny  do  not  difler  much  Iroin  thus* 
of  some  of  the  modem  zoologists. — We  will  now 
proceed  to  perlleolars.  1.  The  unftfvof,  call«d  ako 
vXuyyo^  or  vfirro^ovo^  by  Aristotle,*  would  appear 
to  be  that  species  of  Falco  which  f>ears  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  BiM  Buzzard  and  (J^i"^--",  namely, 
the  Fako  HalUtdnt,  L.,  or  Pandion  Ualioxlus^  Sa> 
vigny.'  It  would  seem  to  be  the  irrpffvdf  of  Hooer.* 
2.  The  wtpKvotmpof,  srid  by  Aristotle  to  resemble 
the  Vulture,  was  mos.  probably  that  species  of 
Vulture  which  gets  the  name  of  VuUurin'-  Eoi^k.  Its 
French  name,  according  to  Belon,  is  H,>uftrte.  U 
is  called  also  ypvirattroc  and  bpti^rt/.np-;  by  Aris 
totle.  3.  The  dTuttieroc  of  Aristotle  would  appeal 
lo  be  the  Osprey.*  This  bird  is  the  "  Nisus"  of  Vii- 
gil  and  Ovid.  Naturalists  have  recently  adoptt^i 
the  opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea- 
eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  Halia'tut, 
Savlfliy.  4.  The  luXavaiero^  of  Aristotle,  calie.* 
also  Myuf^vof  by  him,  is  referred  by  Hardouin*  t« 
the  small  Black  V/.\'A<\  winch  the  late  nnthorities  on 
Ornithology-  hold  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  or  A'pula  Chrymitm.  It  is  CWSeiTlng  of 
mark,  however,  that  the  learned  Geaaer  seems  di»> 
poeen  to  refer  the  peXavaimf  to  the  Erne,  or  AqmU 
Albieilla  of  late  ornitholoeists.  5  The  <i'',ii}  of 
Aristotle  is  undoubtedly  the  Ossifra^a  of  Plinv,  and 
the  fivtt  of  Dioscoridea.*  It  is  the  Fdco  Otti/ragu*, 
L  6.  Tlie  irvyam^  iu  supiNMed  by  Hardoum  to  be 
the  eagle  called  Jnm  te  Uatie.  Tntner  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Erne,  and  Elliot  tlie  Ring-tail. 
All  point  to  the  same  bird,  namely,  the  Ualtaetus  AU 
biciUa,  Savigny ;  for  the  Ring-tail  is  now  held  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Erne.  The  term  ftiywns 
signifies  **  White-tailed." ,  7.  The  speefcs  caned 
yvTjijin^  by  .\ristolle  is  confidently  referred  by  Har- 
douin  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  which,  as  Btiffbn  re- 
marks, is  the  noldest  and  largest  Of  the gehOS.  It  it 
the  AjuHa  Ckrjfsattas,  Vigors.^ 

AGllJILLtA  LEX.  (1^.  Damnvm.) 

.•\R  A  (3ufi6r,  &i<T7ipiov),  an  altar. 

Ara  was  a  general  term  denoting  any  stnicture 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  used  to  receive  npoG 
it  offerings  made  lo  the  gtxLs.  AUare,  probably  con- 
tracted  from  alia  ara,  was  properly  restricted  to 
the  larger,  higher,  and  more  expensive  stnicfures. 
Hence  Menalcas,*  proposing  to  erect  four  altars, 
viz.,  two  to  Daphnis,  and  two,  which  were  to  he 
hiph  aUars.  to  Apollo,  says, "  En  quaituar  aras :  Bcce 
diias  OH,  Dapkidt  aUarU,  PhO*.'*  Servlua, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  observes,  that 
altana  were  erected  only  in  honour  of  the  superior 
divinities,  whereas  ara  wen;  consecratcl  iiet  onlj 
to  them,  but  also  to  the  inferior,  to  heroes,  and  t« 
demigods.  On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were  ofTei* 
ed  to  die  ioiiemal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  but  in  cstI- 
tics  (serohet,  feremadi,  fiodpnt,  XaKKm)  dug  in  the 
ground.'  Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  we  find  that 
in  some  cases  an  altare  was  erected  upon  an  ara,  or 
even  aeverd  high  allais  «|N»  one  of  tnfrrior  eleT** 
tiott. 

1.  (It.  A.,  ii..  n.>— S.  (Winoarhby'k  Orsitlwlaar.  Kb.  ii. 
art.  3.)— 3.  (11..  xxiT.,  SI6.)— 4.  (Ce«ier,  de  A  Brootrt 
Nut.  Hi«.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4.)—$.  (to  Bin..  H.  N        IJ-C  (My 

I  i».)—7.  (Aduns,  ApftaA^  •  •  -4b  (Viff ^  t  la(.  V.  M,)  •! 

1  (rMl«l,«.V.AltMto.) 
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xi^  aacieuu  almo&t  every  religious 
let  bccv>u..^aiued  by  sacrifice,  it  uahi  oAea 
tefi:;^iyto  pn>nie  altars  on  the  spar  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  they  \*ere  then  constructed  of  earth, 
>3»js,  or  ^lone^,  ct/liected  on  the  sjiot.  Thus, 
"Erenl  suintas  congti%  capitis  aras."^  Also,  when 
^ccas  ar.d  Tumus  are  preparing  to  fight  in  single 
couabat,  wishing  to  biA  1  themselves  by  a  solemn 
ualh,  they  erect  aras  gra  nineas*   Availmg  himself 

f  l^ii  jirriciicr,  Tclamcu  adruitly  warded  ofi"  the 
c&'-ts  ol  the  jealousy  of  iierculcs,  whose  rage  he 
lad  czdted  by  making  the  first  breach  in  the  walls 
.f  Dion,  and  thus  appeariin  to  saipaas  his  codip 
fudrtk  in  glory.  Ptusoed  HercQles,  who  had 
already  draun  his  sword,  and  -ccing  his  danger,  he 
9etat<out  culleciing  the  scalteicd  stones ;  and  when 
Hercnlcs,  on  coming  up,  asked  ^i^at  he  was  about, 
he  answered  tliai  he  was  pt^paiins  an  altar  to 
UpojcPj^c  Ka?JLtvUef,  and  thus  saved^is  life.* 

When  the  occasion  was  not  sudden  luid  especially 
if  the  al'ars  were  required  to  l>e  of  a  ronsiuerable 
tize,  they  n-ere  built  with  regular  courses  jf  masonry 
or  briclcworlc,  as  is  dearly  shown  in  se^^ual  exam- 
Ne5  on  ibi-  eohmin  of  Tnian  at  Rome.   6ee  the 


•dMand  ffgmr  in  the 


annexed. 


ne  first  deviation  from  tMs  absohMe  sfmplic  / 

af  form  consisted  in  the  atldition  of  a  base  (Paai;, 
ipi»ir/f),  and  of  a  conre8{K)ndiiig  projection  at  the 
lop,  the  latter  {iaxapi^,  fiuuoi)  ra^vapa*)  being  in- 
tcaded  to  hold  the  fire  ana  the  ob|ects  ofieied  in 
nei^fee.  ThsM  two  parts  are  so  eommon  as  to  be 
»!mo5t  aniform  types  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and 
will  be  found  in  all  the  fii,'ures  inserted  underneath. 

The  alt;ir  on  which  the  gods  swore,  when  they 
kagoed  with  Jupiter  against  the  Titans,  became  a 
ceastellat^  eonsistiDf  of  fimr  stars,  two  on  the 
tircplace  and  two  on  the  ba.se.* 

It  appears,  also,  tiiat  a  movable  pan  or  brazier 
(Isiirvpof)  uas  sometiinfs  used  to  hold  the  fire.* 

Altars  were  either  square  or  rotmd.  The  latter 
lam,  which  was  the  less  common  of  thiP  two^  is 
■naplified  in  the  fiiUowing  figures : 


TlatoB  die  lelt  hand  is  ftom  a  painting  at  HeN 

calaneom.  The  altar  is  represented  as  cfedicaied 
to  the  genius  of  some  spot  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 
He  appears  in  the  form  cf  a  serpent,'  and  is  par- 
taking of  the  figs  and  fir-cones  wliich  have  been 
Aid  to  him  Oft  the  altar.  The  righwhanil  ijgare 

I.  Oncaa,  ix.,  MB.)—!  (Virf .,  Mn^  iK.,  llt.V-S.  (Avpl- 
U,  IL,      ^^Vid.  ecimm  Hot.,  Carm.  f.,  ziz.^B.)-^.  (En- 
Aalr.,  Ills.)  — d.  lEiatoiAh.,  CaUuxer.,  M.— Compai* 
Htiin..  ArtiM-  iL  SS  ;  AntaMi;  aad  Cwna^ftmUlioB. 


represents  an  altar,  which  wau  Ibtmd,  with  titrei 
ot&en^  at  Antium.*  It  bears  the  inscription  ab4 
VENTORTM.  On  it  is  sculptured  the  rostru.n  of  a 
ship,  and  beneath  this  is  a  figure  emblematic  of  the 
wind.  He  tiouts>  in  free  space,  Mows  a  shell,  anfl 
wears  a  chlamys,  which  is  uplifted  by  the  breeze. 
In  the  second  altar  the  iaxapi^  is  distinguished  by 
being  hollow.  Indeed  altars,  such  as  that  on  the 
leA  band,  were  rather  designed  for  sacrifices  oi 
fruits,  or  other  giAs  which  were  otl'ered  wilhoU 
fire,  and  tbey  were  Ihereiore  calied  uTivpot. 

When  the  altars  were  prepared  for  sacrifice,  l2ay 
were  commonly  decorated  witli  garlands  or  festoons. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  and  frSits  of  which  these  were 
conipo5>ed  were  ol' certain  kinds,  v.hii.'h  were  con- 
sidered as  consecrated  lo  such  ui>c^,  and  were  called 
verbenA* 

Tbeocritos'  ennmentes  tie  three  ioUowiwg,  via, 
the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  the  asphodel,  as  havh^  been 

used  on  a  particular  occa.sion  for  this  jiurpos»«.* 

The  altar  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  sbowf. 
the  maimer  in  which  the  festoon  of  reitenv  was 
suspended.  Other  ancient  scolptures  prove  that 
fillets  were  also  used,  partly  beeaitse  they  were 
themselves  ornamental,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  the  festoons  to  the  altar.  Hence  we 
read  in  Vligil, 

"  Effer  aquam,  et  moOi  cinge  hoc  aUana  vUta^ 
Vcrbenasque  adoU  pingves,  et  mascula  tur^^ 

Altars  erected  to  the  manes  were  decked  with  dailt 
blue  fillets  and  branches  of  cypress.*  Many  altan 
which  are  still  preserved  have  fillets,  festoon^  and 
garlands  sculptured  upon  the  marble,  beingdes^goed 
to  imitate  the  recent  and  real  decorations. 

Besides  the  ImiiaiioR  of  these  omameMs,  the  ait 
of  the  scolptor  was  also  exercised  in  lepresenting 
on  the  sides  of  attais  the  implements  of  sacrifiee, 
the  animals  which  were  offered,  or  which  were  re- 
garded as  sacred  to  the  respective  deitie*.  and  thf 
various  attributes  and  emtdcms  of  tho.sc  •.' cities 
We  se^  for  example,  on  altars  de')'"!ted  to  Japitcr, 
liie  eagle  and  the  thondeibolt :  o  Apollo,  rh:  stag, 
the  raven,  the  laurel,  the  yre  or  cithara;  to  Bac- 
chus, the  panther,  the  thyrsus,  the  ivy,  Silenus, 
bacchanals;  to  Venus,  the  dove  iht  myrtle;  tc 
Hercules,  the  poplar,  the  club,  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules ;  to  Sylvanus,  the  hog,  the  Iamb,  the  cypress. 
StraN>  snys'  that  the  principal  altar  of  the  Templp 
of  Di,;na  at  Ejihosus  was  almost  covered  with  the 
works  of  Praxitcl<:s.  Some  of  the  altars  which 
still  remain  are  wrought  with  admirable  taste  and 
elegance.  We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  elaborate 
•tyle,  the  outline  :f  an  Etruscan  altar,  in  contrast 
with  the  unadorned  altar  in  our  first  woodcut 

Besi  ics  symliolical  and  decorative  .sculptures  in 
bas-relief,  ancient  altars  frequently  present  inscrip- 
tions, mentioning  the  gods  to  whom,  and  ihe  wor- 
shippers by  whom,  thcgr  were  erected  and  dedicated. 
For  example,  an  altar  in  Montihtieon,*  decorated 
with  an  eagle  which  grasps  the  thunderbolt,  ana 
with  a  club,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  at  each  of  ihf 
four  comers,  bears  the  following  inseriptioii*  il> 
eluded  within  a  wreath  of  leaves : 

lOTI 
OFT.  MAX, 
ET  IIKHCVM 

INVKTO 
C.  TVTICANV.* 
CALLIAT. 
EX  VOTO 

We  select  this  example,  becaus  A  iUostrates  th« 
fitet  that  the  same  altar  was  often  ctected  honoat 


I.  (MoatrWMoa,  Ant.  Eipl.,  ii.,  pi.  51.)— 1.  (Hor.,  Cwnn.  fv., 
It.)— 3.  (nTi.,1,4.)— 4.  (Vid.  pt  am  T«'*nt.,  AnUr.,  iv..  4. 
DoDMut  io  loe^--^CoiDnauc  anr,"  Prupert..  i  ii.,  10. — "  Nczil 

Till.,  64.  &.)-«.  (A.  iiU  Ml—?.  <tiv..  t|\-«  (AaT 
Br^.,  ii.,  pi.  M ) 
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ol  w.n  than  oae  divioitjr.  It  howem.  neces- 
auy  Jiat  «aeh  dirinities  sbscid  hxvt  sonieuing  in 

eommon,  so  ihat  they  might  be  properly  associated ; 
•nd  deities  having  [his  relation  to  one  another  weie 
called  Dii  communet.  ^loi  cvfi6ufu)if  dfioCufiioi,'  or 
«oi»o4byMot.*  At  Otyinpia  ibere  were  six  altars, 
mA  faered  to  two  divinities,  so  as  lo  make  twelve 

jods  ill 

On  the  I'lliLT  liand,  we  find  that  it  was  not  im- 
v:ual  to  ::rcci  two  ur  mure  altars  to  the  .>ame 
livixiity,  '  a  the  same  spot  and  on  the  same  occa- 
«ion.  We  have  already  prodaeed  an  example  of 
this  from  Virgil's  fifth  eclogue ;  and  the  very  same 
exprcr.sion  is  in  part  repeated  bv  him  in  the  /Eneid: 
"  A'a  quatiuar  aras — Ni-ptuno}'*  In  Theocritus,' 
three  bacchantes,  having  collected  rerbente,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  erect  twelve  altars,  viz.,  tbiMlO 
Semele  and  nine  to  Dionysus.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  Idnd  occurred  when 
hecatombs  were  sacrificed;  lor  it  was  then  neces- 
sary that  the  number  of  altars  should  correspond 
to  the  multitude  of  the  victims.  A  ceremony  of 
this  description,  leoorded  by  Julias  Gapitolmus, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  in  imitation  of  the 
oraciice  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  says  that,  when 
'iic  head  of  the  tyrant  Maxiniin  was  brought  to 
Home,  Ball  iims,  to  express  the  genera]  joy,  built 
io  one  place  lOO  altant  of  tnif  (orai  ecqnwuu),  on 
vhieh  were  slain  100  hogs  and  lOO  riieep.  But  a 
more  distinct  exhibition  of  the  scene  is  given  in 
llie  Iliad,*  when  tlic  Greeks  asscmliled  at  Aulis 
present  a  hecatonib.  A  l>cautirul  plane-tree  is  seen 
beside  a  clear  fountain;  the  chieflains  and  the 

Eriests  are  assembled  under  its  wide -spreading 
ranches ;  the  spot  is  encircled  with  altars  {a^<pi 
wepi  Kp^vnv),  and  the  victims  are  slain  along  the 
tUars  (xaru  ^Juuoiif ) 7 

Vitruvius*  directs  that  altars,  though  diflcring  in 
elevation  acoordiog  to  the  rank  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  erected,  should  always  be  lower 
than  the  statues  (simulacra)  before  which  they  were 
placed.  Of  the  application  of  this  rule  we  have 
an  (example  in  a  meaaliion  on  tlie  arch  of  Coosiao- 
Une  M  Rome.  See  the  annexed  woodcut. 


We  see  here  Apollo  with  seme  of  his  attributes, 
fifc,  the  ataft  the  tripod,  the  eithan,  and  pleelnim. 

I.  (nnsyd.,  ki^  M.)— S.  {MkM^  Snppl.,  SS9.>— 3.  (Scho- 
ImI  ia  Pfnd.,  Ohra|p.,T.,  iO.)-4  (JEn.,  *  ,eN.)-A.  (L  «.) 


The  altar  is  about  half  as  high  as  the  pedestal  el 
the  sutue,  placed  immediateij  in  fh»t  of  it,  and 

adorned  wiili  a  wreath  of  vrrlienac.  The  staruf 
stands  in  an  u/.ao(,  or  grove  tif  laurel.  One  of  the 
saciilicers,  probaMv  the  Emneror  Trajan,  appears 
to  be  taking  an  oat&,  which  ne  expresses  bv  mUDf 
vp  his  right  hand  and  touching  the  altar  with  his 
spear.  This  sculpture  also  shows  the  appearanct 
uf  the  tripods,  which  were  freouently  use!  instead 
of  altars,  and  which  are  explained  under  the  Biti> 
cle  Taipos.  • 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert,  in  sev- 
eral  instances,  to  the  practice  of  building  altars  in 
the  oi>en  air  wherever  the  occasion  might  require, 
a.s  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  uioro  ul  !}ie 
sea,  or  in  a  sacred  grove.  But  those  altars  whic). 
were  Intended  to  be  pennanent,  and  which  were, 
consequently,  constructed  with  a  greater  ezpenae 
of  labour  and  of  skill,  belonged  to  temples  ;  and 
thev  were  erc('te<I  either  before  the  tcin[>le,  a-;  shown 
in  the  woodcut  in  the  article  Ant«,  and  beautiiullj 
exemplilied  in  the  remains  of  temples  at  Pompdi,* 
or  within  the  oella  of  the  temple,  and  principally 
before  the  statne  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  The  altars  in  the  area  before  the  temple 
(ji(Mtoi  itpavaor)  were  altars  of  hurnt  oflenngs,  at 
which  animal  sacrlheoii  (viclima,  a^yta,  Itptia!) 
weie  jncsenied:  only  incense  was  burned,  or  cakee. 
and  bloodless  eaerifiees  (^ui^ra,  iHa)  ofl^red  on 
the  altars  within  the  building. 

Altars  were  also  placed  before  the  doors  of  private 
houses.  In  the  Aiu'ria  of  Terence,*  a  woman  is 
asked  to  take  the  verbenie  from  an  altar  so  situated, 
in  order  to  lay  a  child  upon  them  before  the  door  or 
the  house.  A  large  .nllar  to  Zeus  the  Protector 
stood  in  the  open  court  before  the  door  of  Priam's 
palace  in  Ilium.*  Blither,  according  ic  'he  poets, 
Priam,  Hecuba,  and  their  daughters  flea  when  the 
ciudel  was  taken;  and  hence  they  were  draggeo 
with  impious  violence  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  All  altars 
were  pl.tces  of  refuge.  The  supplicants  were  con- 
sidered as  placing  themselves  under  the  piotectic^ 
of  the  deities  to  whom  the  altars  were  eonaecntut  | 
and  violence  to  the  unfortunate,  even  to  8lttV«3  and 
criminals,  in  such  circumstances,  was  ref^rdedas 
violence  towards  the  ileilics  llu'inselves. 

As  in  ti»e  instance  already  produced,  in  which  the 
gods  eonspired  against  the  Titans,  men  likewise 
were  accustomed  to  make  solemn  treaties  and  cov> 
enants,  by  taking  oaths  at  altars.  Thus  Virgil  rep- 
resents tfic  kings  cr.tcring  into  a  leagtie  before  the 
altar  of  Jupiter,  by  immolating  a  sow,  while  they 
hold  the  patcras  for  libation  in  their  hands.*  The 
stoiy  of  Hannibal's  oath  at  the  eltar,  when  a  boy, 
is  well  known. 

Another  practice,  oOen  alluded  to,  was  that  of 
touching  altars  in  the  act  of  prayer.*  Marriages 
also  were  solemnized  at  the  altars;  and,  indeed,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  religious  acts  were  almost 
nnivetsally  accompanied  by  aacrifire  as  an  es.sen- 
tial  part  of  them,  all  engagements  which  could  be 
made  more  binding  by  sacred  considerations  were 
often  fonned  between  the  parties  before  an  altar. 

•ARAB'ICA,  called  also  Arabiaix  lapis,  and  Arck- 
tea  gemfM.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Dioscorides  aac 
Galen,  and  was  probably  a  fine  white  marble.* 

•  ARACH'NE  {('tfxixvTi  or  ->7f ).  Ibr  Spider,  or  prnu* 
Aranea,  L.  Several  species  arc  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
tle,* but  so  briefly  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
aacertataed.  Dioscorides  describes  two  species  by 
the  names  of  fi?.Koc  and  Xvkoc  *  The  former  of  these, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Aranea  reiinria,  and  the 


1.  (Gcll't  Pompeiani,  1819.  Tlttr,  4.1,  02,  68.)— 2.  (Xachj]^ 
Sappl.,  407.)— 3.  (1.  c.)— 4.  (Vinf.,  Mn..  ii.,  &0O-99ft.— ne^iM, 
Escan.,  _i  loc.)— 3.  (Mn.,  viiij,  640. — Coapve  tb«  lut  wooA 
CBt,  mad  JBn^  xii.,  901.)-^.  Oum.  III.,Stiii.t  17.)>1. 

(Dioaoor..  v.,  149.— PUo.,  H  V   mtL,  ll.)-4L  (H.  4.,  la. 
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iaUpr  the  iranca  dataaliai.  Spreogel  is  laitber  of 
ipiDiun  liuu  DO  ancient  author  fa^  notioti titmArane» 
TttTOiUMia.   But  vid.  Phalangion.' 

•ARACHID'NA  {apdriiva).  a  species  of  Pea,  the 
tame,  according  to  Stackhouse  and  Spreogel,  with 
the  LatAtfrns  ampkicarpus.  Stackhouse  proposes  to 
read  iipuKK^va  in  the  text  of  Theophrastus.* 

•AK'ACL'S  (4^or),  a  plant,  which  Sprengci,  in 
Am  ffaiteditkm  ofhis  R.  H.  H.,  marks  as  the  Latkf- 
rus  fvbensus;  lut  in  his  second,  he  inclines  to  the 
IHsun  arcenu.  Stackhouse  hesitates  about  acknowl- 
rlgii.z  it  as  the  Vtna  craua,  or  Tufted  Veteh.* 
•ARATiEA.   {Vid.  Arachnk.) 
AUATEIA  iuffireta),  tun  sachfies ofllmd  «f«ry 
year  at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Araius,  the  great  genenu 
of  the  Ach'eans,  who,  after  his  death,  was  honoured 
bf  hii  countrymen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence  ol'the 
command  of  an  oracle.*  The  lull  account  of  the  two 
festive  days  is  presenwA  tal  Plutarch's  Life  of  Ara- 
tos.*   The  Sicyonians,  sajs  he,  ofier  to  Aratus  two 
nerifices  every  year,  the  one  on  the  day  on  which 
1m  delivered  his  native  town  from  tyranny,  which  is 
the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Daisius,  the  same  which 
the  Athenians  call  Anihesterion ;  and  this  sacrifice 
ttagr  call  awiipta.   The  otiter  Uiev  odebrate  in  the 
■onth  in  whfch  they  believv  Uiat  m  was  bon.  On 
thp  first,  the  priest  of  Zeus  offered  the  sacrifices; 
on  tiie  second,  the  priest  of  Aratus,  wearing  a  white 
riband  with  purple  spots  in  the  cpniro,  songs  being 
mc  to  ihe  guitar  by  the  actors  of  the  stage.  The 
piMie  teaewr  {yvfofaoiapxot)  led  bis  boys  and 
youths  in  procession,  probably  to  the  heroum  of 
.\ratus,  lollowed  by  the  senators  adorned  with  ear- 
Unds,  after  whom  came  those  citizens  who  wished 
K  jobi  tbe  procession.  The  Sicyonians  still  ob- 
serve, be  ad<M,  some  pans  of  the  solemnily,  but  the 
princ-pal  hor.onrs  have  been  aboUshcd  bf  time  and 
other  circijmsiances.* 
AR.'Vi'RUM  iaporpov),  a  plough. 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had,  from  the  earliest 
limes,  divsfsitks  in  the  fiidiioB  of  thdr  ptong^. 
Hesiod^  advi'^'-s  the  fanner  to  have  always  two 
ploughs,  so  that  if  one  broke,  the  other  mi?ht  be 
re.i.iy  for  use  ;  and  they  were  to  be  of  two  Kinds, 
Ibe  one  called  avroyvov,  because  in  it  the  plough- 
tafl  (7*fr«  IxHSf  Am)  was  of  the  same  piece  of 
timber  with  the  share-beam  {l>.vfm,  dens,  dentale) 
and  the  pole  (fivfioi,  iarodoei'c,  femo) ;  and  the  other 
called  TTTjKTov.  i.  e ,  coinpadcd,  b«.'caiise  in  it  the 
three  above-mentioned  pans,  which  were,  moreover, 
10  be  of  three  different  kinds  of  timber,  were  ad- 
pisted  to  cnc  another,  and  fastened  together  by 
moans  of  nails  ()<>^^o«t<v*). 

The  mctho«]  of  forming  a  ptcii^'h  of  the  former 
kind  was  by  taking  a  young  tree  with  two  branches 
proceeding  from  its  trunk  in  opposite  directions,  SO 
that  while  in  plwughing  the  trunk  was  made  to  serve 
for  the  pol*;,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood  upward 
and  l-ocame  the  tail,  and  the  other  penetrated  the 
ground,  and,  being  covered  sometimes  with  bronze 
or  iron,  fulfilled  the  porpose  ofa  share.  This  form 
is  exhibited  in  the  uppermost  Ibjon  of  the  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal.  The  next  figure 
shotvs  the  plough  still  used  in  Mysia,  as  described 
and  delineated  oy  a  late  traveller  in  that  cotmtry, 
Mr.  C.  Fellows.  It  is  a  little  more  complicated 
tihan  Ihe  Hist  ploucb,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two 
ffoees  ef  timner  mstead  of  one,  a  handle  (tx^rXTi, 
l^rra^bein?  inserted  into  the  Inrger  piece  at  one  side 
of  it.  Mr.  Fellows'  observes  thai  each  portion  of 
dkis  instri.mpnt  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  Greek 
PMrntt  and  adds,  that  it  seems  suited  only  to  the 
Hl^;  $oB  pferailing  where  he  observed  it;  that  ft  fa 


1  fAdtHM,  Append.,     r.)— S.  (Throphr»tt,  II.  P..  i..  8.— 

aduw.  ArfrK!.,  a.  T.>— 3.  (Th«v<p}in»«t.,  11.  P..  i.  8.; — f.  (Pan*., 
IL,  9,  M  l— 5  fr.  ^3.)— «.  (Wachnnuth.  ITpllcr..  Alu  r;h':m., 
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ipA  Bhod^  iii.,  t».-IT. m  .  H  .  i  ,  S53  .  i.n..  703  ; 
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held  by  one  hand  only ;  that  the  form  of  the  shate 
(vwif)  varies;  and  that  the  plough  is  frequently 
used  without  any  share.  "  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
yoked  from  the  pole,  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  or 
ihin  stick  (xurpa'oc),  which  ha^  a  spud  or  scrapei 
at  the  end  for  cleaning'  the  shan."  See  the  toweil 
figure  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  reeeot  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the  fol> 
lowing  accotmt  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in  thar 
country,  a  description  approa'  hing  still  nearer  tc 
the  TTrjKrov  ufwrpov  of  Houier  and  Hesiod.  "  It  is 
composed,"  says  he,  "of  two  curved  pieces  of  wood, 
one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece  form> 
the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to  the  other 
piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  divides  it  into  a 
share,  which  is  cased  with  iron,  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  l>esiiles,  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short 
crossbar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  with  no  6'her  har- 
ness than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  aiid  diirea 
by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  die  handle  in  Ms  left 
hand,  and  the  '^<>ntl  in  his  right."*  A  beautiful  view 
of  the  plain  of  Elis,  represenline  tins  plough  in  use, 
is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in  Tiis  Otympia} 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  ploughirg 
did  not  dllTer  fiom  those  employed  for  draught  u 
general  Consequently,  they  do  not  heie  lequilV 
any  fartlu  r  description.    (  Vul.  Jlolm.) 

To  the  bottom  of  the  in  the  comp.irtea 

plough,  was  attached  tlic  plouglUaU^  which,  accord- 
mg  to  Hesiod,  might  be  made  of  any  piece  ofa  tree 
(especially  the  irpiro^,  i.  c  ,  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak), 
the  natural  curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use. 
But  in  the  time  and  countn,-  nf  Viriril,  pains  werC' 
taken  to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  mo^* 
exaelly  adapted  to  the  puipose. 

"  Cmlinuo  in  n7f/.<  nmrnn  ri Jirxa  drmuitur 
In  burim,  et  curvi  Jomuim  accipii  ulmus  aralri.'** 

The  upper  end  of  the  boris  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  share-beam,  which  was 
either  sheathed  with  mctnl,  or  driven  bare  into  the 
ground,  acconiing  to  circumstances 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  es.sentia] 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  descriptioa 
of  the  plough  by  Virgil: 

1.  The  mrth-baards  or  mould-bonrtfs,  risinj?  on  each 
side,  bending  outwardly  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which  had  been  pr^ 
viousiy  loosened  and  raised  by  the  shar^  and  ad- 
justed to  die  share-beam,  which  was  made  doable 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them:  "  Binas  aures, 
duplici  aptantur  denlalia  aorso."  According  to 
Palladius,*  it  was  desirable  to  have  ploughs  both 
with  earth-boards  {mrita)  and  without  them  (sn» 
pUda\ 

2.  The  han/fle,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellcw?''* 
woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  followins  rcprcsenta- 
tioD  of  am  ancient  Italian  plough.   Virinl  considen 


1.  (TTobhouM,  Joamry  ihronirh  Albania,  ftr.,  rol.  1M| 
-t  (p.  «.)— i  ;0«or«..  i.,  IW.  170.)— «.  (i ,  4J.j^ 
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dus  ^art  as  used  to  luru  iho  pluugli  ut  ihe  end  of 
ihe  iurrow;  "  Siivaque,  qua  currus  a  Urgo  toiqwcal 
mat."  Servius,  however,  in  his  note  on  Ihis  line, 
ezjilains  stiva  to  mean  "  ihc  handle  by  u  hich  ilic 
fdough  is  directed."  It  is  probable  that,  ihe 
deiUalia,  u  the  two  share-beams,  which  Virgil 
8uppiis.<-5,  were  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A, 
which  he  describes  by  Uuplui  dorso,  the  buris  was 
fasteoed  to  the  left  share-bc&u,  and  the  stiva  to  ihe 
right:  so  that,  instead  of  the  simnle  plough  uf  the 
Greeks,  that  described  by  th«  Bfaataaji  poet,  and 
ased,  no  doubt,  in  his  countrj'  (see  the  luiluwing 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancashire 
ploogh,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hanw.  Sometioics,  however,  the  atitrn  {kxirW) 
was  used  alone  and  instead  of  the  tail,  as  in  die 
Mysian  plough  above  representee!.  To  a  plough 
-SO  constructeu,  the  language  of  Culumella  was  es- 
pecially anplicatjle:  "  AruJtrr  stivtt  pane  rrdus  innitir 
iuTi"*  ana  the  expressions  of  Ovid,  "Stioaque  in- 
nuaa  anUor,"*  and  **tnde  fnmau  sHvam  designai 
mania  sulrn!"*  In  place  of  "$tiva"  Ovid  also  uses 
the  le.ss  appropriate  term  '•  cupuliis  "Ipse  manu 
aipulum  yrmsi  mo:  rralus  i/mtn."  When  the  plougli 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris 
•lone,  a  piece  of  wood  (manietdaf)  was  weed  across 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labouvsr  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  torce  the  -^liare  to  a 
efficient  depth  into  the  soil.  Virgil  alludes  to  this 
iD  the  {dlllM  "  Depresso  aratro."^ 

The  crossbar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows's 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C,  Hobhonse's 
de.wription,  and  which  pa.'^es  fwm  the  pile  to  the 
shale  lur  the  purpose  ol  giving  additional  strength, 
was  called  (nrudij,  in  I^tin  fulcrum. 

The  eoolter  (cuter*)  was  used  by  the  Romana  as 
It  is  with  us.  It  was  inserted  into  the  pole  so  as  to 
depend  venicrdly  before  the  share,  cuttin;^  through 
the  roots  which  came  in  its  way,  and  thus  preparing 
ftir  the  more  complete  loosening  and  overniniDg  of 
the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny,  two  small  wheels  (rota, 
fotulec)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Uh:j!tia;  and 
Sen'ius*  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the  country 
of  Virt^l-  The  aiinexe  l  woodcut  shows  the  form 
>f  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a  piece  of  en- 
framed jasper,  of  Roman  workmanship.  It  also 
.shows  rii^mcily  the  coulter,  the  share-beam,  the 
plough-tail,  and  the  handle  or  Miva}*  The  plough 
.•oi  r^'^pMiul'v  in  all  essential  particulars  witn  that 
Qow  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of  which  Mar- 
nnu  has  given  an  engraving  in  Us  eutiCRi  of  Virgil's 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  ploughed  their 
and  thi«e  times  fbr  eaeh  crop.  The  first  plough- 
ing was  called  prondndrre,  or  nOMTt  {vroi  clh!.  vni- 
itaSat) ;  the  second,  offringert^  or  iUrare ;  and  the 
third,  Urare,  or  taiiare**  The  Add  iriiieh  vndnw 

I.  (HM.Op.  et  DiM.  4flr.)— r  (i..  9.)— 3.  fMrt.,  nii.,  »I8.) 
-  A.  (Fast.,  IT.,  823.)— 5.  (F.ri«.  de  P.-nt-.,  i.,  8,  (V«r- 
m,  Dr  I.at..  IV.)— 7.  (Oorir..  i.,  -JS.i-fi.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 

iTiil,.  4S.) -f».  (1.  c.)-in.  (Cnvlui.  Re.-.  a'Ant.,  jri.  83,  No. 
S  )— 11.  (Ant,.  Dint.,  321.— «"»r.<l.  M.-t..  vii  ,  tlf-^sm^  D* 
Re  Ruat.,  S«.— Colaiii.,  De  Re  Ruit.,  ii.,  4.) 
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went  the  "  proscissio"  was  called  vrraiUm  or 
taJc  (t'f'f),  and  in  this  process  the  coulirr  was  em- 
ployed,  because  the  Iresh  surface  war  entangled 
with  raimberless  roots,  which  requires*  o  divided 
L>efore  the  soil  could  be  turned  up  .jte  share.* 
The  term  "  ortnngerc,"  from  ob  and  Jrtf^gere,  was 
apjjlied  to  tlie  seeond  ploughing,  because  the  long 
parallel  clods  already  tum^  up  were  broken  and 
cut  across,  by  drawing  the  plough  through  them  al 
risht  an0es  to  its  Ibrmer  dinctioo.*  The  lield 
which  underwent  this  process  was  called  cger  Un- 
tut — <5(PoXof.*  After  the  second  ploughing, the  sow- 
er cast  his  seed.  Also  the  cltnls  were  often,  though 
not  always,  broken  still  farther  by  a  woo«len  nuiUet, 
or  by  hanowing  {pocatw^  The  Roman  Pkwighmaa 
then,  fi»r  the  flnt  time,  attached  the  eartn-brardb  to 
his  share  [tabula  atincxa*).  The  effect  of  this  ad- 
justment was  to  divide  the  level  surface  ol  the 
"ager  iteralus"  into  ridges.  These  were  called 
poratt  and  also  Ura,  whence  came  the  verl*  Urertf 
to  make  ridges,' and  also  ddirare,  to  decline  Anm  th« 
straight  line.*  The  earth-bcnrds,  by  throwing  the 
earth  to  each  side  in  the  nianuer  already  e.x;  laiiied, 
1  otii  Ldvercd  the  newly-scattered  seed,  and  lornied 
between  the  ridges  furrows  (avkaxef,  nlti)  lur  cai« 
rying  off  the  water.  In  this  state  the  field  was  call> 
ed  xeges  and  TplnoXo^.  The  use  of  this  last  term 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  proves  that  the  triple  j  lougb- 
ing  was  pract  sed  as  early  as  their  ii;,'e. 

When  the  ancients  ploughed  three  times  onlv,  i* 
was  done  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  oi  tha 
same  year.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  heaviei 
crop,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ploughed 
four  tiine<;,  the  proscissio  being  jxJrformcd  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  so  th;.t  lieiweea 
one  crop  and  another  two  whole  years  inter/envL.* 
A  field  so  managed  was  called  rfrpdiroAof.' 

When  the  ploughman  had  finishei  his  day's  a* 
hour,  he  tumeo  the  instrument  upside  down,  and  J>e 
oxen  went  home  dragging  its  tail  and  handle  orei 
the  sut  face  of  the  ground—a  scene  exhiUied  totis  ia 
the  following  lines: 

"  VitJere  frssos  vcmrrcm  invcrsum  bovd 
Colh  trahenUs  languidtf* 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  commonly  employed 
oxen  in  ploughing;  but  they  also  used  avses'for 
light  soils.*  The  act  of  yoking  together  an  i>x  and 
an  ass,  which  was  expres.sly  torl>idilen  by  the  law 
of  Moses,"  is  made  the  ground  of  a  ludicrous  com- 
parison by  Plautus."  Ulysses,  when  he  feigned 
madness  la  order  to  vrM  going  on  the  Trojan  ex- 
peditioD,  pkniglied  widi  an  ox  and  a  horse  togetli- 


er. 

A  line  has  been  already  quoted  from  Ovid's  rasti, 
which  mentions  Ihe  use  of  the  plough  by  Romnlos 
for  marking  the  site  of  Rome.  On  this  occasion  a 

white  bull  and  a  white  cow  were  yoked  together: 
"  Alfi^  jtigum  nivrn  mm  bovr  rarra  luUt.'"'*  Besides 
this  ceremony  at  the  foundation  of  cities  or  colo- 
nies, the  plough  was  drawn  over  the  walls  whok 
thcv  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.** 

.\irRlTF,R.    (T/V/.  Jrnrx.) 

ARIMTRA  RIA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

•.\RTVUTIJM  (lufiOiKv'Xnv  or  nuuaprtv),  the  fruit 
of  the  Wild  Strawberry-tree,  or  A^uitu.  It  ha> 
very  much  the  appearance  of  our  strawberry,  er 
cept  that  ft  is  larger,  and  has  not  the  seeds  on  thi 
outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruit.  The  arbiite-tret 
grows  nientifully  in  Italy,  and  the  noeis  h.v.  r  i.„j> 
po.sed  tnat  the  early  race  of  men  lived  on  act^m* 
and_the  fruit  of  this  tree  before  the  discovery  and 

1.  (iniirB^N.,  xviiin  49.)— S.  (Plin ,  1.  c— Viiy,  Ceorif^ 
W,  18.— Feitua,  a.  v.  OffhnRi.)— 3.  (Cic.,  De  Or»U,  li.,  90.>--l 
(Flin.,  1.  r.)— 5.  (Col.,  1.  c.)— n.  {Thcop1>ra«t.,  De  Caut.  PI, 
iii.,  5.— Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  .17-49.)— 7.  (Thfocr.,  sxv.,  W.>— 8. 
(Hor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  83.)— 9.  (V»mi,  De  Re  Riift.,  ii.,  fl.— Plin.,  H. 
N..  viii..  68.— Col..  Tii.,  I.)— 10.  (Deal.,  xxii..  10)— 11.  (Awl, 
Ii .  9,  Sl-38.)-12.  (Urpn^  Fab.,  M.)  — IS.  (Ccmpu*  Vin, 
T.n..  V  .7S5-rir  .n^u,40.)-l4.  (Hw., 0«n LfM^ 
Propert.,  ill.,  7,  41.) 
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tuiuvaiior  oi  com.  Tlw  berriis  of  the  arbutc, 
however,  aie  haixlly  eatable:  when  taken  in  U>) 
ptei  quantities,  they  are  said  to  be  narcotic ;  and 
PliBV  informs  us  tliat  the  term  uneuo  was  I'ajniliarly 
jsfdied  10  the  ftnit  of  this  tree,  because  it  was  on- 
^aie  lo  eat  mure  tluui  one  i^uniu<,  "one,"  and  eda, 
"to  eal"';  The  s>ame  wnlei'  describes  the  fruit 
as  indigestible  aiiii  lUiwholesomc,  and  vet,  in  llie 
ifeland  of  C«mc«,  aa  agreeable  wine  is  .s^iid  to  be 
prepared  ftom  iL  The  term  i(NA/i>  was  al.so  given 
»)  tite  tree  itself,  arid  this  is  retained  in  the  Lin- 
mo  nomenclature,  Arf/iUu,%  unctlo.  The  peculiar 
WWBCTt*^"  ascribed  tu  liie  fruit  of  the  ai :  utc-lree 
'   w  several  other  plants  of  the  same  order. 


Tbeir  general  onalities  are  said  to  be  astringent 
iad  diuretic.  The  Ledum  paluslre  renders  beer 
icjry  when  used  in  the  manofacture  of  that  bev- 
fiage;  R/uxiodcTUiron  jtonlicum  and  maximum,  Knl- 
ma  uu*folia,  and  sooie  oiliers,  are  well  known  to 
K  fcnomous.  The  honey  which  poisoned  some 
uf  the  soldiers  in  the  retreat  of  the  lea  thoaaaJMi 
tWugh  Pontus,  was  fathered  br  bees  from  the 
fc»cr.s  of  ihe  Azalea  fKmliia.  The  shoots  of  An- 
innuiir  ntaUftiiia  poisou  goats  in  Nipal.*  {Vid. 
Acsi'Tt  s/) 

•AKB  C  TUS  (c^^opoc)*  Ihe  Arbute  or  Wild 
fiknwberry-tiee,  Arbnha  •aecfo,  L.  Its  fhiit  is  call- 
ed in  Latin  arbuium,  in  Greek  Ko^apnv  and  fiifiu  'iKv- 
snd  in  English  the  wild  straw  berry,  Irom  the 
resemWar.co  it  bears  to  that  well-known  berry. 
(rid.  Amctoi.)  Viigil,  ia  speaking  of  the  Arbute- 
•ice,  uses  the  epithet  ktnvla*  about  ttie  meaning  of 
which  commentators  are  not  atrrrtd.'  The  best 
opinion,  however,  is  that  which  r<  Icrs  the  term  in 
fKltioo  to  the  lUggedness  of  the  bark,  which  is  the 
tense  in  which  Scrviiis  also  seems  to  take  it.*  Fee, 
hoverer, »  fiMrmalriDS  the  epithet  tp^y  to  the  rough, 
»!<tnn»cnt  tasic  nf  ti  c  arbute.  In  lacl,  the  leaves, 
tark,  and  Irui!  allord  a  v?rf  stron;?  artrln^pnt,  and 
srrused  for  this  jiurp<3se  in  n:cd!' me. —  Tt.eri-  dues 
lot  seem  to  be  any  notice  of  the  t^agaHa  vt.sat_  or 
Wflod  Stniwbeny,  in  the  Grmk  classics.  It  u  oc>- 
kHM  }  v  Pliny,  and  hod  been  pieTionaSy  3iai- 

lioned  by  Ovid.' 

KKCk  {KiCuTor,).  a  chest  or  cofler,  ia  u.sed  i.'. 
Sereral  significations,  of  which  the  principal  are, 

I.  A  chest,  in  which  the  Romans  wen  aecus- 
tomed  to  place  their  money;  and  tne  phrase  ex  area 
t^'vere  had  the  meaning  of  payin?^  in  ready  money. 
When  Cicero  presses  A iticus  to  send  him  .some 
ttaraes  from  Greece,  he  says,  "  Ne  duiduns  viillrre 
tf  area  noiira  umjldito."*  These  chests  were  either 
made  of  or  boimd  with  iron  or  other  metals.*  The 
term  arcs  was  usually  applied  to  the  chests  in 
which  the  rich  kept  their  monev,  and  was  opposeil 
lOtl^  smaller  iMndi,*"  uiccuhts,^^  and  crinnnm. 

IL  The  Ahca  was  frequently  used  in  l.ii'  r  timo* 
as  equivalent  to  the  facus^  that  is,  the  imperial 
tiessnrr.** 

III.  The  Arca  also  signified  the  cortin  in  which 
persons  were  buried,'*  or  the  bier  on  which  the 
eorme  was  placed  previously  to  burial.'* 

I V.  The  Abca  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  of 
eak;tew1iieh  criminals  and  slaves  were  confined.'* 

•ARKEUTHOS.  (Virf.  JoHiPEBUS.) 

AR'CERA  was  a  covered  carriage  or  litter, 
spread  with  cloih^^,  whicli  was  w^ri^  in  ancient  times 
In  Rome  to  cany  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  s^id  to 
late  cUainedUm  name  of  areenoiiaecoantorits 
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ARCM.MRKS'IAI  {ipxatptaiai)  were  the  assem. 
blie^  ol  liie  pi  uj  lc  which  were  held  for  the  election 
of  'hase  jna^'isii  a'.cN  l*.  Athens  who  were  not  chosen 
t°y  iot.  The  principal  public  otticcrs  were  chosen 
by  lot  (a^vptiTM),  and  the  lots  were  draw  n  annually 
in  the  temple  of  Theseu-s  by  the  thesrnothetan.  Of 
those  magistrates  chosen  by  the  general  as.ictnblj 
of  the  jitople  [xtipoT'ivT/roi),  the  must  important 
were  the  strategi,  taxiarchi,  bipparclii,  and  phylar* 
chi.  The  public  treasurers  (jofiiai),  and  all  the 
ofliccrs  connected  with  the  collection  cf  the  triViutc, 
all  ainba.vsadurs,  coraini.ssioners  of  worRs,  &c., 
were  appointed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  people  always  met  in  the  Pnyx  for  the  elec- 
tion of  these  magittiilBS,  even  in  liMt  times,  when 
it  became  usual  to  meet  for  other  purposes  in  the 
Temple  of  Dionysus.*  It  is  not  certain  at  -whM 
time  of  the  year  ihey  met  for  this  purpo.se,  nor  who 
presided  over  the  assembly,  but  most  probably  ihe 
archons.  The  candidates  for  these  offices,  especi- 
ally for  that  of  strategus,  bad  recourse  to  bribeiy  and 
corruption  to  a  great  extent,  although  the  laws 
awarued  capital  punishment  to  that  onience,  which 
was  called  by  the  Athenians  iexaaiiof.  The  can- 
vassing  of  die  electors  and  the  solicitation  of 
tbei*'  votes  was  caUed  apxmptotaf/ew.  The  niagi8> 
tnues  who  presided  over  the  assembly  mentiooed 
the  names  of  the  candidates  (■zpMA/.rnftai*),  and 
the  people  declared  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
each  by  a  show  of  hands.  They  nev»  r  appear  ID 
have  voted  ty  ballot  on  these  occasions. 

Those  who  were  elected  could  decline  the  oAea» 
alleging  upon  oath  some  sufficient  rea.son  wfty  they 
were  unable  lu  di.schaige  its  duties,  such  as  labour- 
ing under  a  di.«>ease,  &c. :  the  expression  for  this 
was  HofomeOai  tijv  upxvv,  or  ryit  letporovlav.*  If, 
however,  an  individual  accepted  the  office  to  vhich 
he  was  chosen,  he  could  rot  eiittr  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  till  he  };atl  passed  hfcl  ezamt 
nation  {AoKifiaaia)  before  ilic  Kit  sinothetK.  If  he 
failed  in  passing  his  examination  {uvahKiftaaO^vat), 
•  he  incurred  a  modified  apeeiee  of  ar ifda  *  AU 
lie  officers,  however,  were  subject  to  the  imxtipo- 
Tuvia,  or  confirmation  of  their  apfiointment  by  each 
successive  prytany  at  tlie  coitMiienreinL-nt  oC  i^^ 
peiiod  of  office,  when  any  magistrate  might  be 
deprived  of  bis  oflfce  (uiroxeipomf^aBai).  In  ine 
Attic  orau  rs,  we  not  unfrequently  read  of  individih 
als  being  fnas  deprived  of  their  offices.*  (WA 
Arc  HON,  p. 

•ARK£ION.  iVid.AHKTioN.) 

ARCHEION  (ipxtt^v)  properly  means  any  pub- 
lic place  brlon^^'ing  to  the  magistrates,  but  is  more 
particnlailv  ajiplied  to  the  archive  office,  where  the 
decrees  ol'  (In-  people  and  uiher  state  do<-nnienl«. 
were  preserved.  This  ollice  is  sometimes  called 
merely  ri  i^fueiw*  At  Athens  the  archives  wore 
kept  in  the  tctnple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  (/i^- 
rpi^nv),  and  the  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  to  the 
president  (ImarArK)  ^  ^  teoKiB  of  ttie  Fiv« 
Hundred.'  .  ^  ,  .  . 

ArtCHf  ATER  (ipxiarpoc,  compounded  of  apjm 
or  up.ttJi',  a  chief,  and  larfio^,  a  physician),  amfidl' 
cal  title  under  the  Kun^an  emperors,  the  exact 
signification  of  which  ha.*^  been  the  subject  of  m\ich 
discussion ;  for  while  wnie  persons  interpret  ii 
"the  chief  of  the  pbysinmna**  (quan  &pxuv  rCn 
ta-,>,:>).  others  explain  it  to  mean  "the  physician 
to  the  prince"  (quasi  rov  upxovrof  larpo^).  ^PO* 
the  whole,  it  seems  much  more  nrobable  that  the 
former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  w  ord,  imd  fo! 
these  iWMiena;  I.  From  to  ctymox)gy  it  cannot 

I    (P..lliix,  vul.,  134  )— a.  (Dfiiiinth..  D«  Coron.,  p.  Si7  )— S. 
(l),-H....U...  rrp)  Il<i(>.irp.,  p.  r9.)-4.  (Demfljth.  in  Anrtcg.,  k 
n.  T7y  .)— 5  ( Virf.  Dcmo«h.,  c.  TimcKh.,  p.  Ilw  ;  •  TMocn* 
p.  I330.-D.I  arth.  in  Philocb,  c  4.— C«WM»  teDSmnn,  4i 
Conutn.  Ath..  j..  350  MO.>-e.  (Dtmi^lh  CQr^V^^ 
(D«iwMth.,  irtfli  nvnfi^ p.  181  s  »  Ann«~ ^iw<- rtm 
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foinblT  have  any  other  sense,  and  of  all  the  words 
•imilany  formecl  (apxninTuv,  upxiTpiK?.tvo(,  app- 
nriaKoiro^,  dtc)  tliere  is  not  one  that  has  any  refer- 
eaecHQ  "  Ike  prince."  2.  We  find  Ihe  liile  applied 
lo  physicians  who  li?ed  at  txlessa,  Alexandrea,  &x:., 
where  no  kioff  was  at  that  time  reigning.  3.  Ga- 
len' ii>eaks  or  Andromachos  being  appointed  "to 
r.Ue  oter"  the  physicians  (upffa-).  i  f  ,  m  fact,  to  be 
"  archialer."  4.  Augustine'  applies  the  woni  to 
JBtteolapitls,  and  St.  Jerome  (metaphorically,  of 
course)  to  our  Haviour,*  in  both  whico  cases  it  evi- 
dently means  "  the  chief  phjrsiclan."*  5.  It  is  ap- 
parciiilv  synonymous  vhh  prolomedicus,  supra  mciit- 
cos,  dominiis  medicoruMf  aou  sttferpoiitus  medtcarum, 
all  whi<  ii  ex]>res8ioosoociiruiinscriiiciona^&e.  6. 
We  find  the  names  of  several  peiaons  inio  were 
physicians  to  the  emperor  mentioned  without  the 
adililiou  of  thr  lillr  archiot^-r.  7-  The  nrohiairi 
were  divuicti  into  A.  saruti  palalu,  who  attended 
on  Ihe  enqieror,  and  A.  pojntiares,  who  attended  ou 
the  people;  so  that  it  is  certain  that otf  those  w).o 
bore  this  title  were  not  "  physicians  to  the  primt." 
The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ion seems  to  ari.se  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  ihos'- 
who  an  known  to  have  held  the  office  of  il.,  the 
gieaier  put  ceitaintv  were  physicians  lu  the  em- 
peror as  well ;  but  this  is  only  what  mi^ht,  k  priori, 
be  expeclnl,  viz.,  that  those  who  had  anaim-ii  the 
hi^^hest  ranlv  in  their  profession  would  be  cho>cn  tu 
attend  upun  the  prince  (just  as  in  England  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  Is  cx-officio 
physician  to  the  sovereign). 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  t!iis  title 
is  Androniaclius,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  tlie  Theriaca.*  f  FiV/.  Thkriaca.)  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  oad  at  the  same  time  any  sort 
of  avthority  over  the  rest  of  the  profession.  In 
fact,  ihf-  history  of  the  title  is  as  of'srurc  as  it«i 
meaning;,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  laws 
refpecting  the  medical  profession  that  we  learn  the 
rank  and  duties  attached  to  it  In  after  times  (as 
was  stated  above)  the  Older  appears  to  have  been 
divided,  and  we  find  two  distinct  classes  of  archia- 
tri,  viz.,  li-.oseof  the  palace  and  those  of  the  people.* 
The  A.  sancii  palaiii  wer»'  persons  of  hitjh  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  that  might  oc- 
cur amonir  the  phv'^i'H^tl>;  of  tin-  place.  They  had 
certain  privil('f»cs  ^'ranu-d  lu  tiictii,  r.  i'.,  th<-y  were 
cxeni(i(>'tl  Iroin  all  taxes,  and  ihcir  wives  and  chil- 
dren also ;  were  not  obliged  to  lodge  soldiers  or 
others  in  the  provinces ;  could  not  be  put  in  prison, 
&c. ;  for,  thouph  these  privile'res  Sf^m  at  first  to 
have  lieen  common  to  all  phv^icians,*  yet  after- 
wanl  lh?'y  were  C(tnfincd  to  tlic  A,  of  the  palace 
and  to  those  of  Rome.  When  they  obtained  their 
dismissal  from  attendance  on  the  emperor,  either 
from  old  age  or  any  other  cause,  they  retained  the 
title  rr.arfkinlri  or  rr-nf/iinfris.^  The  A.  popuiarcs 
were  cstablishetl  for  the  n-licf  of  the  poor,  and  i  ach 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  five,  seven,  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  its  size.*  Rome  had  fourteen,  beside^ 
one  for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gA-mnasia.' 
They  were  paid  by  the  government,  and  were 
therc*"on^  (J  li:"'!  lo  atten  i  their  poor  patients  gra- 
tis, but  were  allowed  to  teccive  fees  from  the  rich.'* 
The  A.  populares  were  not  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces,  hut  were  elected  by  the 
p?op!e  themselves.'*  The  office  appears  to  have 
bec  ii  more  lucrative  than  that  of  \.  s.  pal.,  though 
less  honourable.  In  later  times,  we  find  in  Cassio- 
doroa'*  th^,  title  "  rnmrs  arehialrerum,"  "count  of  the 

I.  (Da  TW.  ad  Fn.,  c.  I.)— 9.  (De  Cirit.  Dei,  iii..  17.)— 9. 
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tMoor^  la  rtatLH-<i>  (Cod.  Thwdw..  xiii..  1 1.  %  Da  lladieit 
M  PwiftiiBHIw.)  '  6.  fOnd.  Ival.,  t.,  ttt.  M,  t,  Mcdtaa  «t 
maxiiM  Arehiatroa.)— 7.  (Cnnttiintin..  CoH.  tit.  91, 1^.  6.) — 
1  (Dig.  77,  m.  1,  t.  «.)— 9.  (C'kl.  Throilaa.,  1.  r.y— 10.  (Cod. 
TbaodM.,  1.  O— II.  (Dit.aO.tiL  9,  a.  1.)— 1&  iVid.  " 
Cmimrn'  m  Cm«.  formil.  Afdiatrn  B«IiMt«  1681.) 


archiatri,"  together  with  as  teernnt  of  hb  danea 

by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  Ihe  arbiter  am 
judge  of  all  tiispntcs  and  difficulties,  and  raiikr4 
amon^  ihc  orlicers  oi  the  Empire  a.s  a  natnus  or  d»u,* 

ARCHI.MI  .VIUS.    {y„j.  MiMi's.) 

ARCHITECTU'RA.  (F«d.  AMPmrnBATatni, 
Aauc  DtrcTcs,  Aacrs,  Basilica,  Bath,  Uocs^ 
TEMPi-r  &c.) 

ARCHITHEO'ROS.   (Vid.  Theobu.) 

ARCHO.N  (in*^)-  'I'lx^  government  of  AliMM 
appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of  change^ 
which  history'  records  as  the  lot  of  many  otnef 
states  *  It  U"gnn  with  monarchv  ;  and,  after  pas*- 
ing  through  a  dvna'^iv  and  an.stocracy,  ended  in 
demomey.  (By  sty  is  here  meant  that  the 
snpteme  power,  though  not  monarchical,  was  coa- 
ftned  to  one  finnily.)  Of  Ae  kings  of  Athens,  oobp 
sidered  as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  rnay  be 
•aid  to  have  l>een  the  first;  for  tu  him,  whether  as  a 
real  individual  or  a  representative  of  a  certain 
period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the  different  and 
indepnident  states  of  Attica  under  one  head.'  The 
last  was  rodnis,  in  acknowledgment  of  whose 
patriotism  in  meeting  death  fur  his  country,  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  determined  that  no  one 
should  succeed  him  with  the  title  of  fiaatlevf,  or 
king.  It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  k 
was  the  nnf  ies  who  availed  thein'-elves  of  this  op- 
ponunity  to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolishing 
the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  po'ssesMjrs  of 
which  they  called  Wevrcf,  or  rulers.  Theae  for 
some  time  contfaraed  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
li(»iisc  of  Codms,  appointed  for  life:  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  f^iined  by  the  nobles,  the  cmcc 
b<  ing  made  vntvfh/viK,  or  accountable,*  wUeh,  of 
course,  Implies  that  the  nobilitv  had  aone  coatral 
over  it;  and  periiaps,  like  the  naropsof  the  feodal 
ages,  they  fxerci-ed  the  power  of  deposition. 

This  state  of  tlMnjfs  lasted  for  twlve  reigns  of 
arch-xis.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  c(»itin» 
ance  of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  16 
the  M«dontldii%,  or  house  of  Codrtn,  so  as  to  estalv 
llsh  "'bat  thp  Greeks  railed  a  dvnasty,  till  the  ar- 
r'.v>nship  of  Kryxias,  the  last  archon  of  that  familf 
"leeted  as  .such.  At  the  end  of  his  ten  years  (B.C. 
C84),  a  much  greater  change  look  place :  the  aiv 
chonship  was  made  annual,  and  its  various  duties 
divided  anionp  a  rolleire  of  nine,  rhosrn  bv  snfTrage 
(;fffporoi'/a)  from  the  Eupatridy.  or  I'atrK-tans,  and 
no  longer  elected  ftom  the  Medonti<liB  exclusively. 
This  atrangement  continued  till  the  timocracy  ea> 
tablished  by  Solon,  who  made  the  qoalifleatioh  for 
office  depend  rot  on  birth,  but  propertv,  still  ret.iin> 
in?  the  election  by  sutlraee,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, far  impairing  the  authority  of  the  archons 
and  other  magistrates  as  to  legalize  an  appeal  irom 
them  to  the  eourtt  of  instiee  instituted  by  himself.* 
The  election  bv  lot  isfelieved  tohavelnM-n  intri>dtj- 
ccd  by  rifisilienes  (H  P.  .'•OR)  for  we  find  this  prac- 
tice exisiin?  shortly  afh-r  his  time;  and  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly slates  that  Solon  made  no  alteration  in  the 
eUpeoif,  or  mode  of  eleetion,  hot  only  In  the  f|ualiiie»- 
tion  for  ofTiec.  If.  however,  there  1  o  no  inierp nlaticn 
in  the  oath  of  the  Ileliasis,'  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
cla.sion  that  the  election  by  lot  was  as  old  .ns  the  time 
of  Solon ;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  other  ev- 
idence strongly  incline  us  to  somesneh  snpporitioo, 
or,  rnth'  T,  leave  no  doubt  of  iw  necejsity.  The  last 
chantje  is  supposed  to  hnve  been  made  by  Aristei> 
dcs,*  who,  after  the  l  a'tlc  of  Platapa  (B.C.  41S), 

1.  (Vw?.  Cl»rr.  iin  l  S,.rrnir.-1.  Hi»«  .1.  U  MpJ  t— !  (Vio* 
Sricnzft  Noi>»».— Phil.  Mu»..  vol.  ii.,  n.  W7. —  Arnold,  ThnrTd, 
Am*ii<l.>— 3.  fThiHT.!.,  11..  )5.>— 4.  (raui.,  n .  5.  »  10.— D* 
moath..  Natir..  1370.— AnatouPolit..  ii.,  9.— B'irkh,  Pab.  Eooai 
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abolished  the  property  qualificatioo,  throwing  open 
the  archonsh-"p  and  other  magistracies  to  all  the  citi- 
leiis,  ili.it  i^i,  10  ihc  Thetcs  as  well  as  the  (  iher 
das&e5,  liie  f  >nner  of  whom  were  not  allowed  by 
Sotoo's  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all;  in  con- 
fominr  with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time 
pr  Ansteide?,  the  archons  wtm  ehoani  by  lot  from 
tlH  wetUiiflit  dan  of  ciliieM  (el  nttrraiomioiMt/i- 

ffM*K 

8iill^  aier  the  lemoval  of  the  old  restrictions, 
NOV  wenrlqr  was  left  to  ensure  respectabilitv;  for, 
perknaly  tC'  an  archon  entering  on  office,  he  nn- 

aerwent  m  examination,  called  the  uvuKptatc*  an  to 
being  a  Intimate  and  a  good  citizen,  c  good 
son.iiid  qaaliied  in  point  of  property:  el  ^et  to 
vynyM;  was  the  question  put.  Now  there  are' 
ttrnng  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  ez- 
Uiination  rontinucd  even  after  the  lime  of  Ari's- 
leides;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right  in 
question  was  not  eiren  10  the  Thetes  promiscuous* 
ly,  bat  only  to  suoi  as  poawMwd  A  ceitaia  aoKMUit 
of  property.  But  even  if  It  vere  so,  ft  Is  admitted 
•hat  this  latter  limitation  soon  becnrne  obsolete  ;  for 
»e  read  in  Lysias*  that  a  needy  old  man,  so  poor 
as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  disqualified 
Gon  being  archoo  by  his  indigence,  but  only  by 
bnlilyiiifiiBiitT  ftom  all  such  defects  be- 

iaf  required  for  the  olTice,  as  it  was  in  some  rc- 
tftcls  of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  even  after  pass- 
i0| a  satisfactory  avdKpiaif,  each  of  the  archons,  in 
eoouaoa  with  other  ma^stiates,  was  liable  to  be 
deposed,  on  complaint  or  mfstondoet  made  before 
the  people,  at  the  first  rctndar  assembly  in  each 
fwytany.  On  such  an  occasioti,  th«  iTTixfiporoi in, 
as  i!  was  T  illed,  took  place  ;  and  \vc  read'  that,  in 
one  case,  the  whole  college  of  archons  was  deprived 
if  office  (uirc^eiporowfAO  Ihr  the  niabehaTioar  of 
ooe  of  their  body:  they  were,  however,  reinstated, 
m  promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  future.    (  Vui. 

AlcnAIRF.RUI.) 

With  respect  to  the  later  ages  of  Allienian  histo- 
ly,  we  learn  from  Sirabo*  that  even  in  his  day 
ifha**  ^)  the  Romans  allowed  the  freedom  of 
Atoens;  and  we  m.iy  conclude  that  the  Athenians 
WOOld  fondly  clinjj  to  a  name  and  office  associated 
with  some  of  their  most  cherished  remembrances. 
That  ihe  ardionship,  however,  thongh  still  in  ex- 
hteacfc  was  merely  honorary,  we  might  expect 
fiom  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at  Rome;  and, 
UeedfVe  leam  that  it  was  sometimes  filled  by 
Itnagers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch.  Such,  more- 
•ver,  was  the  democratical  tendency  of  the  assem- 
Uj  and  courts  of  jnstioe  established  by  Solon,* 
thit,  even  In  earlier  times,  the  arehons  had  lost  the 
glcat  political  power  which  they  at  one  time  nos- 
seasett,*  and  that,  too,  after  the  division  of  their 
fnnctions  among  nine.  They  became,  in  fact,  not, 
as  of  old,  directors  of  the  govenunent,  but  merely 
nonicipal  ma^strates,  exeretelnifr  ftmcHons  and 
bearing  titles  which  we  will  prncrpd  to  describe. 

It  has  lK*en  already  stated  that  ihe  duties  of  the 
single  archon  were  shared  bv  a  college  of  nine. 
The  first,  or  president  of  this  body,  was  called  up- 
xum  bf  way  of  pre-eminence ;  or  Sftx*^  Mmfto^. 
from  the  Vf-ar  ?^>ein£r  distinguished  by  and  recistered 
in  his  name  The  second  was  styled  <ip^ov  (iaa- 
tXhr.  or  tne  kinc  archon  ;  the  third,  no7Jfiapxo^,  or 
ecmmaoder-iiKbief;  the  remaining  six*  ^ev/to0cnu, 
•ricgialalon.  Aaicgavdsthedntles  of  die  arehons, 
it  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  distineriiish  what  beloDg- 
ei  tPthem  individually  and  what  collectively .•  It 
•raas,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  "of  the 

I  Antt  ,  ad  luL)— S.  (Pollaz,  Ounm.,  riij^  M.— Di* 

Ur.,  t.  Anrto7.,  p.  107 ;  rovf  !n/la  aaxorraf  ivojcphtrt  tl 
DemoMh.,  Eubul.,  ISSO.) — 3.  (ScbAmaiui, 
I)»  C/xBiit.  Ath-.  WC,  tran»l.— EWckh,  ii.,  377.) — 4.  (brifi  rod 
'Aimim.ji.  109.)— 5.  (Dcmtnth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1330.— Pollux, 
"ML,  <»■— HM^gocT.  in  /«cW(a.>— fl.  (ix.,c.  1.)— 7.  (PI«. 
•'■•i*^^  inHsy^i  In  (SalitaaiB*  ITIt  tnMl.t 


Judicial  functions  of  the  ancient  kings  de  rohed 
upon  the  upx^-'^'  fn-wi-v/iof,  who  was  iilso  constituted 
a  sort  of  state  protector  of  those  who  were  imable 
to  defend  themselves.*  Thus  be  was  to  supennienJ 
orphans,  heiresses,  families  losing  their  representa* 
tives  (oIkoi  ol  ttf!<r,fj«ifirvoi),  widows  left  pregnant, 
and  to  see  that  tlicy  v ere  not  wronged  in  any  way. 
Should  any  one  (io  .^o,  he  was  emiHjwcred  to  iiilb'ci 
a  hne  of  a  cert<ain  amount,  or  to  bring  ilie  paiiies  u 
trial.  Heiresses,  indeed,  aeem  to  have  been  nndn 
his  peculiar  care;  for  we  read*  that  he  could  com 
pel  the  next  of  kin  either  to  marry  a  poor  heir'ss 
himself,  even  thoii::h  she  were  of  a  lower  cla.sr  or 
to  portion  her  in  marriage  to  another.  Again,  we 
find*  that,  when  a  oerson  claimed  an  liUwritance 
or  heiress  adjud^  to  others,  be  summoned  Ihe 
party  in  possession  before  the  archon  eponymus, 
who  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  trj'ing  the  suit.  We  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  this  authoriQr  was  only  exercised  in 
eases  where  the  parties  were  eitisaH^  the  pole- 
march  haTing  corresponding  dnties  when  the  eeir- 
ess  was  an  alien.  It  must  also  be  tmderstood  that, 
e.Tcept  in  very  few  cases,  the  archons  did  not  decide 
lht'?iis(>l ves,  but  merely  brought  the  causes  into 
court,  and  cast  lots  for'the  dicasui  who  were  to  117 
the  isstie.*  Another  dnty  of  the  archons  was  to  re* 
ccive  tiaayytXtai,  or  informations  nf:;iinst  individa- 
als  who  had  wronged  heiresses,  children  who  had 
maltreated  their  parents,  guardians  who  had  neg^ 
lected  or  defrauded  their  wards.*  Infoimatioos  of 
another  kind,  the  Mnfif  and  f^r,  were  also  laid 
before  the  eponjrmus,  though  Demosthenes  assigned 
the  former  to  ilie  thesmotheta?.  The  last  office  of 
the  archon  which  we  shall  mention  w:is  of  a  sacred 
character;  we  allude  to  his  superintendence  of  the 
greater  Dionrsia  and  the  Thaigelia,  the  latter  ccl» 
brated  in  horiour  of  Apollo  and  Artemi.s. 

The  functions  of  the  upxuv  (iaailtvq  were  almon 
all  connected  with  religion:  his  di^^iinguishing  t»ll» 
shows  that  he  was  considered  a  representative  nf 
the  old  kiiurs  in  their  capacity  of  high-priest,  as  tlie 
Rex  Sacrijicuha  was  at  Rome.  Thus  he  presided 
at  the  Lentean,  or  older  Dionvsia;  superintended  the 
mysteries  and  the  games  called  /.afiTraSrji^opiai ,  and 
had  to  offer  up  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  the  Elcu- 
sinium,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleosis.  Moreover,  in- 
dictments for  impiety,  and  controversies  about  the 
priesthood,  were  laid  before  him;  and,  in  cases  of 
murder,  he  brought  the  trial  into  the  court  of  the  aiei- 
opagus,  and  voted  with  its  members.  His  wife,  also, 
who  was  called  0aaiXtaaa,  bad  to  offer  certain  sac 
rifices,  and  therefore  it  was  required  that  she  shooU 
be  a  otimi  of  pore  bkod,  withoot  stain  or  Uemisli. 
His  cowt  was  held  in  what  was  ealled  ^  rod  ^oo^ 
Muf  0T0&.* 

The  polemarch  was  on'ginallv,  as  Us  name  de- 
notes, tne  commandeF-in-clUeff  and  we  ind  him 
discharging  militaiy  duties  as  late  as  die  battle  of 

Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  arparriyoi : 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command 
t)f  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  mar 
gistrate,  appointed  1  y  lot,  being  invnted  with  waA 
important  functions;'  and  in  after  ages  we  find  that 
his  duties  ceased  to  be  militar>',  having  been  in  a 
great  measure  transferred  to  the  protection  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  ie» 
semblei  io  many  respects  the  prsetor  peregrinm  at 
Rome.   In  fact,  we  team  fran  AmtDda»  in  hii 

I.  (DemcMth..  Macar.,  Niifisf,  p.  1076.— Pollax.  riii  ,89.)— 41 
(Demoxth.,  Marw..  p.  1052.)— 3.  Cid.,  p.  lO-M.— Polla.,  OliMB. 
till.,  52.)— t.  (Demoith.,  c.  Steph.,  2.  p.  UM.)— 5.  (K.(«imi| 
higX^ov,  xov/uf.  ip^t^v.  Polliij,  nnom.,  vm.,  4H,  4'J.— D* 
mmth.,  Tiinocr..  70/ .— Schflmann,  174. >— 4.  (DemiMth.,  Larr., 
•40.- Andii  t.,  fk'l  — NVirra,  1370.— L)Ti)afc  And..  103.  wli^te  thf 
datiM  are  rnu!iirnitp<l. — Klm»leynl  Annfuph.,  Arhirn  .,  IMS, 
•choLa. — ClinUm,  F.  II..  46S.  4.— Hai^tcr.  m  'Kt  .■ju>r)rj^  rm 
mvcTBfilm¥-    Plaiu.  EuJir.  et  Tbext.,  aU  fin.— Pulim.  Onoa. 
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"  Conrtimtfiiri  of  AUMtts,"  that  the  polemarch  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  ibreignera  as  the  archon  to 
citizens.*  Tnu5,  nil  actions  atlecting  aliens,  the 
imtcles  and  proxcni,  wore  bniuf,'lu  belore  him  pre- 
viuusly  to  trial;  aa,  lor  instance,  the  dut)  uttpoa' 
Ttfvtov  against  a  foreigner  for  living  in  Athens  with- 
out :i  patron  ;  80  was  llso  the  dUr}  uiroaraaiov 
ixfiniiist  a  slave  who  failed  In  his  duly  lo  the  master 
who  had  frt'cd  him.  Moreover,  it  was  the  pole- 
march's  duty  to  otler  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
in  commemoration  of  the  voir  made  by  Callimachus 
Ht  Marathon,  and  to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  iJiose  who  fell  in  war.  These  three  ar- 
ohonsi,  the  ir.uwfiOf,  fiaaiXn^,  and  voXtfiapxof,  were 
each  allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  ihcsmothctrc  were  extensively  connected 
vith  the  admiiiistraliun  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
liave  been  c^UlL-d  legislators,'  Uc.ium',  in  ihe  ab- 
sence of  a  wnuen  code,  they  niii^lit  be  said  to  make 
laws,  or 'Siofwi,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
ihuii^'h,  in  reality,  they  only  declared  and  explained 
ihcui.  They  were  required  to  review,  every  year, 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they  might  detect  any 
inconsistencies  or  superfluities,  and  discover  wheth- 
er anj  laws  whieh  were  abrogated  were  in  the  public 
reeoras  among  the  rest.'  Their  report  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary  alter- 
ations to  a  leKislaiive  committee  cliosen  for  tne  pur- 
poee,  and  called  vo/todirai. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmotliets 
consisted  in  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  davs  of 
sitting  in  which  tlf-y  gave  imlilic  notice.*  They 
did  not  try  them  themselves,  but  seem  lo  have  cou- 
•tituted  a  sort  of  grand  jury,  or  inquest  Thus  they 
received  ^v<5ri^e<f  against  parties  who  had  not  paid 
their  fines,  or  owed  any  money  to  the  state,  and  inay- 
ytXioi  agaiiiKl  oraluis  ginily  of  actions  which  di.-j- 

8uaii4ed  them  from  addressing  the  people :  and  in 
efiralt  of  bringing  the  fonner  parties  to  trial,  they 
l»t  their  right  of  going  up  to  the  areiopngus  at  the 
•nd  of  their  year  ol  oilice.  Agiiin,  innictmcnts  for 
fieriioual  injurii'S  (ifi/jujf  ypa<^)  wer«'  l  inl  In  fort 
lhem,a8  well  as  inlbrmaiions  against  olive  growers, 
noting  up  more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each 

{>roprietor  by  law.*  So,  too,  were  the  indictments 
or  bribing  tne  Ileliaea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice at  Athens,  or  the  senate,  or  forming  clubs  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  against  re- 
tained advocates  (aw^yopot)  who  took  bribes  either 
in  public  or  private  caiivs.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  bclorc  iheui  if  a  foreigner  Cohabited  with 
a  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
iaughter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
admierer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
refer  informatinns  (rinayyr?.tat)  Xo  the  people;  and 
where  an  inlbi  iaaliuu  had  l^'en  laiil  licfore  the  sen- 
ate, and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their  duty 
to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of  justice  for 
oonfirmation  or  revision. 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  (n'fi6o?.a,  or  agreenipnts  with  foreign 
.stale--,  settling  the  leniis  on  whicli  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.^ 
In  their  collective  capacity,  the  archons  aie  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  rc- 
Innied  to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin- 
tended the  irnxfiporoyia  of  the  magistrates,  hi  1«I 
every  prytany,*  and  biDujihl  to  trial  those  whom  the 

1.  (Dcmoath.,  Lacr.,  MO.— Arist.  »p.  Hamcr.,  «-  v.  Polr- 
■Miciiv— Pollax.  «  W.  03.)-t.  (Thiflwiil,  RM.  of  OiMoe. 
voL iLp. I7.)-3  '  CHh., c.  Cuaiph., M.)— 4.  (P^iUtOnoB., 
mTvtm.)-^  (SMHth.,  Mid.,  819^  m-Manr.,  1075  - 
Tnoer., TOT.— B6d(h.  voL  i.,  p.  M ;  H.,  p.  Tl,  tiu*}.— .Aachin., 
IHinaich.,  p.  5.)— S.  (Demoatb.,  c.  8t«ph.,  ii.,  IIS7.— Nosni. 
mi,  ISM,  I9<W.— Timocr.,  TflO  — Pcilux,  viil.,  M.— SchOmann. 
ri.— BOckh,  i..939,  S17.)— 7.  (PoUox,  OoMn..  «iU.,  87.— Uor- 
r.,  a.  *.  KdTwxctpa'tfWa.— SebSomui,  tM.— IteuMMi^  Aran.. 
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people  dqused.  if  an  action  or  inoictnent  weir  iki 

consequence  of  it.  Moreover,  they  alluued  the 
dicasts  or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  the 
annual  eleetioB  of  the  etniegi  and  other  miUlaij 

oOicers. 

In  condiMlhiig  lUt  mtmcraiion  of  thedMiee  of 
the  archou^  we  may  remarlc  that  it  is  nrcrssary  to 
be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  word:* 
and  upxovref  :  the  fact  i>,  that  i  tl.e  Altjc  oratuil 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sctnctiiues  referring  tc 
tlie  archons  peculiarly  so  called, 1  sometimes  te 
any  other  magistracy.  Thus,  in  I:«us,'  we  might, 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  infer,  iha-  when  a  ie.>:aiui  ieii 
his  property  away  Irom  liis  heir-at-l;;w,  Ly  what 
was  teuinically  culled  a  6oai(,*  the  archon  tixik  Ute 
original  will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be 
present  at  the  making  ol' any  addition  or  ciMlin]  to 
It.  A  more  accurate  observation  proves  ihai  by  ti{ 
Tuv  upxovTui^  is  meant  one  of  the  uarvi'Ofioi,  who 
formed  a  magistracy  (up^i?)  as  well  as  the  nine  ar- 
chons. 

A  few  word.s  w  ill  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.*  The  greaie.it  of  tiie  fcr* 
mcr  w.ts  tlie  exemption  Irum  the  irierarchiesj  a  boon 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Uarmodiitf 
and  AristogeitoiL  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle  ;  and  if  nnv  one 
struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thesmothem;  Jr  lLc 
archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  olhce,  lie  lie- 
came  drifioc,  or  infamous  m  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  The  archons,  at  the 
close  of  their  year  of  .sen  ice,  wore  admitted  among 
the  members  of  the  ari  ioj)agus.  (  IV^/.  Akkiopacl*.) 
The  principal  auihorii  von  the  snljectof  ilie  archous 
and  tlteir  duties  is  Julius  Pollux,  in  a  work  called 
'OvoftaoriKov :  he  was  a  professor  of  rtietoric  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Comnuxius, 
A.D.  190,  10  whom  he  inscril>cd  his  woik,  and  is 
generally  l>clieved  lo  have  borrowed  his  mfonnalicc 
Irum  a  lost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  tlie  "ConsUtutioB 
of  Athens."  It  is,  however,  necessary  u  'onsol 
the  Attic  orators,  as  will  be  seen  from  tlic  reu'-^n- 
CCS  which  are  given  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
Among  the  moclem  writers,  Rutkh  and  .Sch  ..mann 
arc  occasionally  u.seful,  though  they  give  no  regldai 
account  of  the  archonship. 

AKCnO'XES  (lip^uir/f).  Tl)e  taxes  at  Athens 
were  let  out  to  contractors,  and  were  frequently 
farmed  by  a  company  under  the  direction  of  an 
upXuiT}^,  or  chief  farmer,  who  was  the  persos 
responsible  to  the  slate.* 

ARCIFINiUS  ACER.  (Vid.Aaamr.si'nnt.m.y 

•AIIKTIO.N  and  ARKEIO.X  {ipKuov  and  np- 
Kciov).  There  is  great  con.*'usi(iri  of  names  and 
imcertainty  in  respect  to  these  plants.  Alston 
marks  that  Dioeooridea*  deeeription  of  the  Sfmnam 
agrees  better  with  the  character  of  the  Aritiun 
Ijfjppti,  or  liurdock,  than  his  description  of  the 
upKTioy.  Sprengel,  acrordmKly,  holds  the  turmfr 
to  be  tlie  Arclum  Lofpa  and  suggests  that  the  latlef 
may  be  the  Verbaaam  jiTTueriieiaK.* 

•AllKTOS  {upKTOf).  I.  The  common  Brai  oi 
L'rsus  Ardos,  L.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  could 
scarcely  be  acquainted  with  the  U.  marUimvs.  The 
upKTof  of  Aristotle  is  the  ordinary  Brown  Bear,  aoi 
the  habits  of  the  aninial  are  well  described  by  hte: 
"  The  bear,"  observes  this  writer,  "  L  an  omniror- 
ous  animal,  and,  by  the  suppleness  o(  its  bc-dr 
climbs  trees,  and  eats  the  fruits,  and  also  lcg;mif- 
It  aUo  devoius  honey,  having  lirsf  broken  up  the 
hives ;  craba,  ioa,  ana  ants  it  eats,  and  also  preys 
iip<m  flesh."  Aristotle  then  describes  how  the  ani- 
mal attacks  the  stag,  the  boar,  and  even  tlie  buli.*— 


1.  (De  Oeonnci  Tla-r^d  )— 2-  (lIari»>CT  ,  ■.  r. — Ivrn*. 
>i\/-ij^i.)—3.  (rt.'i.  Kh.ii  ,3M  — Demotth.,  I.rp.,  4M,  4<M.  <M - 
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II.  A  crastaeeaas  fish,  described  by  Anstotlc. 
.Mo<;t  probably  the  Gmor  Arctiu^  or  Braad  Lobster 
of  reaaaoL' 

ARC08  (also  fornix*  and  tuftSp^  wm  anA  aus- 
^nded  orer  the  head  of  ao  aoertare.  or  carried 
irom  one  side  of  a  wall  to  another,  ana  serving  as 

the  roof  or  ceiling  to  the  .space  below.  An  arcri  i.s 
formeii  of  a  series  of  wedge-like  stones  or  of  bricks, 
5upt>urtiiij?  each  other,  and  all  bound  firmly  together 
bf  ue  prcssiue  of  the  centre  one  upon  thua,  which 
hlter  Is  therefore  distinguished  by  the  same  of  key- 
ktJQe. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  a,s  iiiu.s  deliiicil,  an  J 
D5cd  by  the  Kotn.ins,  was  not  known  to  the 
Oieeks  in  the  early  periuds  of  their  history,  other- 
Vte  a  lang-uage  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
leaJy  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properlr'Gr  Jck  by  which  to  di>tin<,'uish  i*_  The 
U";c  of  fwth  arches  and  vaults  appears,  howevi-r,  to 
have  existed  in  Greece  previously  to  the  Roman 
conaucst,  though  not  to  hare  been  in  general  prac- 
tice.* Bui  the  constructive  principle  by  which  an 
arch  15  made  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid 
resij-s  ii.  '  .i^ainst  the  pressure  U]i(iii  its  circumfer- 
ence, va.s  known  to  toem  even  previously  to  the 
Trojan  w&r,  and  its  nie  Is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
Mtliegt  building*  now  remain  mg :  the  chamber 
Mir  at  Orehomeniis  by  Minyas,  king  of  Bceotia, 
dCK.ibed  by  Pausaiii.Ts ,♦  and  the  trea-sury  of  Aireus 
at  Mycen«.*   Both  these  works  are  constructed 
under  ground,  and  each  of  them  consists  of  u  circu- 
lar ehamber  formed  by  regular  coones  of  stones 
taid  horixontally  over  each  other,  each  eourse  pro- 
iectin?  towards  the  interior,  and  beyond  tlie  one 
beluw  it,  till  ;ncy  meet  in  an  apex  over  the  centre, 
which  wa*;  capped  by  a  large  stone,  and  thus  re- 
aenbled  the  inside  of  a  dome.   Each  of  the  hori- 
aoata!  coorses  of  stones  formed  a  perfect  eiiele,  or 
tx?  «n>icircular  arches  joined  toq:ether,  as  the 
7iib{oined  plan  of  one  of  these  courses  will  render 


It  will  be  obserred  that  the  innermost  end  of  each 
rtooe  is  bevelled  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedpe,  the 
apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  m  the 
centre  ot  the  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
white  the  enter  ends  a^inst  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interFtices  filled  up  with  small  irregular- 
riiaped  stones,  the  immense  size  of  [he  principal 
stnrif's  n-tidt^rin?  it  unnefessarv  to  continue  the  sec- 
lioDal  cutting  throughout  their  whole  length.  In- 
deed, if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed  upon 
•■f  other  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  of 
eerdj  all  round  them  would  have  caused  them  to 
collap'-*?.  The  method  cf  construction  here  de- 
Kribed  vas  communicated  to  the  writer  of  the 

rtsent  article  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gell.  Thus 
Mens  that  the  Greeks  did  understand  the  eon- 
rimetfre  principle  upon  wMeh  areliea  m  liMnned, 


I  (Ax^K..  li.  A..  T.,  IS;  Till.  7.) -S.  (Virf.,  .£a^Ti.,8SI. 
"-Tir.  in  Verr.,  i.,  7.)— 3.  (Milfurd.  PriociplMW  OMigBiB  Af^ 
*u«>a«r«  >-4.  (u  3a        (P»u^  ii .  10.) 


even  in  the  cariie.st  times ;  although  it  did  not  ocett< 
to  them  to  divide  tlic  circle  by  a  diameter,  and  set 
tile  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  a  superinciunlent 
weight.  But  they  raiade  use  of  a  contrivance,  ereo 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  all  the  advantages  of  our  archway  in  making 
corridors,  or  hollow  galleries,  and  which,  ,n  appear- 
ance, resembled  the  pointed  arch,  such  as  i.s  now 
termed  Gothic.  This  was  effected  bjr cutting  away 
the  superincnmbent  ftones  in  the  manner  already 
descriMd,atan  angle  (rf'sbontdBo  with  the  horizon. 
The  mode  of  construction  and  appcarani-o  of  the 
arches  arc  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  A  the 
Willis  of  Tiryns,  copied  from  Sir  William  Gell'f 
Argolis.  The  gale  of  Signia  {Scpii^  in  Latim 
exubils  a  alailir  example. 


Of  the  difTcrent  forms  and  curves  of  arclc.«;  noi* 
in  use,  lite  only  one  adopted  by  the  R.imaiis  was 
the  semicircle;  and  the  tise  of  this  constiaites  one 
leading  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, for  by  its  application  the  Romans  were 
enabled  to  e-  ecuie  wnrks  of  far  bolder  construction 
than  those  of  the  Grwks  :  to  erect  bridges  and 
aquceducts,  and  the  most  durable  and  massive  struc- 
tures of  brick.  '(On  the  antiquity  of  the  Arch 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Wflkinson  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  chambers  in  the  pavilion  of  Remeses 
If  I.,  at  Medeenet  IIalK)o,  were  arched  with  stone, 
since  the  devices  on  the  upper  part  of  their  walls 
.show  that  the  fallen  roofs  had  this  form.  At  Sag- 
g4ra,  a  atone  arch  still  exists  of  the  time  of  the 
second  Psammltfens,  and,  consequently,  erected  600 
years  before  our  era;  nor  can  any  one,  who  sees  the 
.style  of  its  construction,  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
the  Egyptians  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  e-^c- 
tion  or  stone  vaulta.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
small  qiumtityof  wood  In  Egypt,  and  theoonseqaent 
expense  of  this  kind  of  roofmtj,  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  arch.  It  was  evidently  used  in  their  tombs 
as  early  as  the  coniin'  ncement  of  the  eiphte^'nth 
dynasty,  or  about  the  year  1540  B.C.;  and,  judg- 
ing from  some  of  the  drawings  at  Beni  Hassan,  it 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,  whom  1  suppose  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Joseph." — Mtinnrrs  and  CStsioms  oj  Ikt 
Anc.  EnpUans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 16,  117,  1st  series.) 

ARCOB  TRIUMPHALIS  (a  trtamphal  arehX 
an  entire  stmcture,  forming  a  pasaage-frtji  and 
erected  in  honour  of  an  individual,  or  tn  eammeniF 
oration  of  a  conquest.  Triumphal  arc'-rs  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
accordhig  to  the  space  of  their  respective  kcalitics, 
consisted  of  a  single  archway,  or  a  central  one  fin 
carriages,  and  two  smidler  ones  on  each  ride  fot 
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ItOt'imsstngcrs,  whicn  sometimes  have  side  roiu- 
aranwaiioos  with  the  ccutre.  Those  acluall)'  made 
asc  ofon  Ibe  occa&iou  of  a  triumphal  entry  aod  pro- 
ceesion  were  merely  temporar}'  aod  hastily  elected, 
■nd,  having  served  their  purpose,  were  taJmi  dovm 
again,  ami  M>ii]ciiiaes  Kj»laced  by  ulhm  of  more 
duralile  materials. 

SL!rtiriia.s  is  the  first  upon  record  who  erected 
•nyiiiing  of  the  kind,  ae  built  an  arch  in  the 
Fomm  Boariom,  about  B.G.  196/ and  another  in 
tlit  Cirous  Maximus,  each  of  wliirh  was  surmounted 
by  gill  Malues.'  Six  years  altcrward,  Scipio  Alri- 
eaniis  built  another  on  the  dims  Capitolinus,  on 
which  he  placed  seven  gilt  statues  and  two  figures 
cf  horseitf*  and  In  B.C.  191,  Pabius  Maximns  built 
a  f  jurth  ill  ih'"  Via  Sacra,  which  is  called  by  Cicero* 
the  Fi-niij-  FtiLumus.  None  ol  these  remain,  the 
Arch  oi' Augu:»tu.s  at  Riinini  b«ing ooe uf  the earU- 
est  among  those  still  standing. 

There  are  twentv-one  arehea  reeovded  bydiflerent 
wrilers  as  having  been  erected  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
five  of  which  now  remain:  I.  Arais  limn,  which 
was  erectetl  to  the  honour  of  Claudius  Drusus  on 
tlie  Appian  Way.*  8.  Aram  TVti,  at  the  loot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  was  erected  to  the  honotir  of  Titus, 
after  hi-^  conquest  of  Judaa,  hut  does  not  appear  to 
have  lieon  liin.Nhed  till  aller  his  death;  since  in  the 
inscription  iijKtii  it  he  js  called  Divus,  and  he  is  also 
represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven  upon  an 
es^^e.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  areh  represent  the 
spoils  fmm  the  Temple  of  Jeni^alcm  carried  in 
triumphal  procession.  This  arch  lias  oidy  a  single 
opening,  with  two  columns  of  the  Roman  or  Com- 
posite order  on  each  side  of  it.  3.  Arcus  Sfptimii 
Seperi,  which  was  erected  by  the  senate  (A.D.  907) 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra,  in  honour  of  that  em- 
peror ami  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  on 
account  o[  his  conquest  of  the  Parlhians  and  Ara- 
bianst.  4.  Arcus  GaUieni,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
3aliienus  by  a  private  individual,  M.  Aurelius 
Victor.  5.  ArcM  Consinntini,  which  is  laraer  and 
more  profusely  ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
It  h;is  ihn  ("  arches  in  each  front,  with  columns  sim- 
ilarly dis|>oscd,  and  .statues  on  the  entablatures  over 
them,  which,  with  the  other  sculptured  oifiamentS, 
originallv  decorated  the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

.\RCUS  (/?<»<•,  rofov),  the  bow  used  for  shooting 
prrwws.  The  l>ow  is  one  of  tlic  mo^t  ancient  of  all 
weapons,  and  has  been,  Irom  lime  immemorial,  in 
gec?rai  >/;.•  the  globe,  both  among  civilized 
%nd  -ik^uATOva  nations.  Hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ascribed  to  it  a  mytlucal  origin,  some  sav- 
jn:^  that  it  was  the  invention  of  Apollo,  who  tani:)][ 
iKe  use  of  it  to  ttie  Cretans,*  and  others  attributing 
the  discovery  either  to  Scythes  the  son  of  Jnplter, 
or  to  Parses  the  son  of  Perseus.*  These  several 
Ihbles  Indicate  nothing  more  than  the  very  snnerlor 
skill  nnd  celebrity  of  the  Cretans,  ihe  Scvtliinns, 
and  the  Persians  in  archery.  The  use  of  the  bow 
hi,  howevrr,  characterlstie  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Euntpe.  In  the  Roman  amUes  it  was  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  by  atlxiliaries ;  and  these  attxili- 
aries,  called  sagUUtrU,  were  chiefly  Cretans  and 
Arabians.^ 

Likewise  in  the  Grecian  armies,  archers  acted 
«aly  a  suboidinate  though  important  part.  Their 
ftnititl<ni  was  in  the  rea-*;  and,  i>y  taking  advantage 
of  the  protection  afTorncl  bv  the  hcavy-ann'-d  so]. 
iiers,«hD  ozcopied  the  front  ranks,  their  skill  was 
rendered  very  effective  in  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  Homei*  gives  a  long  list  of  names 
m  the  Trojan  amy  of  men  slain  by  the  arrows  of 
Teoeer,  the  tim  of  Telamon,  who  accomplished 
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liii.'t  o!>jcct  by  sheltering  himself  Undcr  tlif  tm^ 

shield  of  his  brother  Ajax. 

Among  the  Scythians  and  Asiatics,  aieli0*7 
univetsawr  practised,  and  became  the  pnncijpal 
method  or  attack.  In  the  description  given  by  He> 
rodoius'  of  the  accoutremei  is  of  the  numeroi  .>  and 
vast  nations  which  compos»'d  the  anny  of  Xttxcs, 
we  observe  that  not  only  Arabians,  Medes,  Parthi* 
ans,  Scythians,  and  PcrJans,  but  nearly  all  the  othei 
troops  without  exception,  itted  the  bow.  tithoagh 
there  were  diflcrences  characteristic  of  tfij  several 
countries  in  respect  to  its  size,  its  farm,  and  ihe  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  made.  Thus  the  Indians 
and  some  others  had  bows,  as  well  as  arrows, nu:de 
of  a  cane  (KuXaftof),  which  was  perhaps  the  bamboo. 

Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Scythian  bow.  Various  authorities  conspire  to  show 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  unper  of  the  two  fig- 
ures here  exhibited,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  fit 


W.  Hamilton's  fictile' vases.  It  shows  the  Scythian 
or  Parthian  bow  unsirunp,  and  agrees  witli  the  form 
of  that  now  used  by  the  Tartars,  the  modem  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Scythse.  In  conformity 
with  this  delineation,  an  unletterctl  nistic,  who  had 
seen  the  name  of  Theseus  (GHCKT('),  says  that  tl« 
third  letter  was  like  a  Scyihian  Innv.' 

On  the  otlier  hand,  lAe  GrtxUtn  W,  Jie  usual  form 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  ^ 
ures,  ha.<  a  double  curvature,  consi.siing  of  two  cir- 
cular portions  united  by  the  handle.  The  fabrica- 
tiun  and  use  of  I  ows  of  tliis  kind  are  described  by 
Homer*  in  the  following  manner:  Pandarus,  the 
Lycian  archer,  having  obtained  the  lone  horns  of  a 
s|K'ciesof  wild  goat,  had  them  smoothen  and  polish- 
ed  by  a  bowman  {xtpao^oo^  tiktuv),  fitted  to  one 
another  at  tiio  base,  and  fastened  together  by  means 
of  a  rii>g  of  guid  i;>:pvai7j  Kopu%-^).  Preparing  to 
shoot,  hfl  lowerehis  body  (n-on  yaiy  uyffAivac-  com- 
pare the  next  woodcut)  Ills  conii  anions  cover 
him  with  their  shields.  Having  fiileil  (he  arrow,  he 
draws  the  string  towards  his  breast  ^vtvfoiv  fta^^ 
ne^ev).  The  bow  (fiioc,  as  opposed  to  vnp^) 
twangs,  the  string  resoomu.  and  the  an  3w  flies  to 
reach  its  mark.  We  .see  tnis  action  cxhibi:rd  in 
the  ioltowing  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to  ihr 


group  of  ihe  iEgina  marbles,  ani  ^erharr  ;  early  m 
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old  as  ihe  age  of  Homer  him'^cl f. '  The  bow,  placed 
ia  the  hands  of  lhi:>  statue,  u-a.s  probably  of  bronze, 
^od  has  been  IfSt. 

It  is  endnu  U»at  a  bow,  made  aud  handled  in  the 
■tmer  lien»  describetl,  could  not  be  longer  than 
three  or  four  feet,  ami  iuunI  have  been  far  less  pow- 
rrfai  than  the  ^^cylhian  bow.  On  account  of  the 
matciial,  it  is  often  called  bj  ibe  c|«»«ic«l  antbon 

TLU'diflrrence  of  slie  and  fiinn  caused  a  diAbr- 

eiiw  ai^o  in  the  nioile  of  drav.-inj»  the  Ikiw.  The 
Greek,  with  one  knee  on  the  gRHiml,  drew  his  ri^ht 
Land  with  the  sirin?  towards  his  tMc.i.st,  as  ropre- 
aaniedin  the  ^aine'an  statue,  in  Uomer's  account 
of  Fttdara^,  andin  Virgil's  description*  of  Caniiila; 
the  Scythian,  on  the  contiaiy,  advancing  I'oldly  to- 
wanis  ihe  enemy,  and  often  on  horseback,  ol  lii^cd 
hy  the  length  ol  liis  Ijow,  which  he  li»dd  vertically, 
10  avoid  stooping  and  to  elevate  his  left  hand,  drew 
Ibe  other  ap  to  his  right  ear,  as  is  practised  by  our 
archers  in  the  present  day.*  The  Oriental  arrow 
was  Ion?  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  bow,*  and 
was  sent,  as  Proct)])ius  uliserves,  with  SUCh  foroe 
Utat  no  shield  or  thorax  cixdd  resiNi  it. 

The  bov  was  sometimes  adorned  with  sold 
fwhence  aureus  araif'').  The  golden  ring,  or  nan- 
ale,  has  been  already  mentioneu.  Apollo  is  called 
by  Horaer  *'  the  god  of  the  tileer  bow"  (oipywporofor). 

The  bowstring  was  twisted,  and  was  made  efiber 
•f  thongs  of  leather  (vei^fM  0ieu%  of  horse-hair 
(iTTfia  Tfitxurrir*),  or  of  the  hide,  or  |ierliaps  the  in- 
testines, of  the  horse  (iktiw  eipimiis^*). 

When  not  u.-ietl,  the  bow  was  put  into  a  case  (ro^ 
•Aiif,  yupvTvt,  Corjft**)t  whidi  was  made  of  leailier 
taorfnisi").  and  sometimes  ornamented  (faetpd^*). 
Ihc  bowcasc'  is  r>ften  repented  and  very  eonsjpicu- 
OBSinlhe  sciiiptured  has- reliefs  of  Persc|x>lis.  Thus 
CQCaseil,  ii\c  U)W  was  either  hODg  Opon  E  peg**or 
earned  on  the  shoulders.'* 

Aooog  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  the  nse 
cf  the  bow  Is  attrihiiied  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Cupid,  snd 
Hercules  ;  and  thev  are  often  represented  armed 
with  it  in  ancient  works  of  art.    {Vk/.  Sacatta.) 

ARDA'LION  (ap«UAiov  or  ipiuvtm),  also  called 
Isipassv  fWm  the  materiala  of  %irtiic!i  it  was  made, 
vas  a  vessel  of  water,  whieh  stood  hrfore  the  door 
of  a  house  in  which  there  was  a  dead  Im).1v,  in  order 
that  tho-ic  who  had  been  with  the  corpse  ini:,'ht  pvi- 
rify  themselves  by  sprinkling  the  water  cn  their  per- 
sons.** 

•ARIVEA  (rptxJ/of).  the  Hrrnn  Aristotle'*  de- 
icrihes  three  species:  1.  The  /(xji^tof  T*vi>"f,  the 
ArdM  ein^rea  crijt/Ala,  L.,  or  coinnum  Heron.  2. 
The  ItvKoc,  the  Ardem  alha^  or  Great  Egret.  3.  The 
•attpiof,  the  Ariem  wUttmrit,  or  European  Btttem. 
This  last  is  HMnnrkaMe  for  flying  ver\'  high,  and 
hence  it.^  nanie  {uTrrpiat.  Mlellaria),  as  if  it  flew  up 
to  the  veiy  stars.  Ils  attlttlde  also,  when  at  rest,  is 
very  sbeular,  the  beak  being  laiseil  up  to  the  heav- 
•aa.**  viigil's  description  of  the  soaring  flight  of 
AiabM  is  admirably  tme  to  nature: 

tHtrit,  aiqne  aKam  supra  tdbf  araea  imAm.**** 

There  is  a  small  species  of  hemn  which  Gesner 
supposps  may  have  been  the  iXafic  of  Oppian. 
Pome  late  authors,  however,  would  rather  rerer  the 

*>.«•('(•  to  the  Cool,  or  Fulira  atra,  I-  '* 

\'RFA  (uXtn:  or  u?,un),  the  threshmtr-floor.  was 
i  raided  place  in  the  field,  o|M»n  on  all  sides  to  the 

L  (Onapkre  Vinr..  Xn.,  xi.,  858-8OT.)— 2.  (AnacreaQ,  iii.— 
Biai.Od.,  in.,  SM.)— 3.  (Virt.,  JF.a.,  xi..  849.)— 4.  (I.  c.)— 5. 
wmttlk.  M  IL  ivq  pir  49C.— Procop..  Bell.  Ftn.,  (See 
VfB..  M  MOM  mdOT  AssA.)— 7.  (Virv.,  Xa^  (U3.)— 
1!,it..m)-a.  fH«*ych.)— 10.  (;Bii.,ix..09S.)-l!.  (PMtna.) 
-11  (no«,  OJ..  xxi.,  55.)-13.  (Od.,  1.  c.)-14.  (rrfl*  &iM«riv 
IjCiw.  IL,  i .  4&— JCqm  xI..  Wi.)— is.  (Hetych.,  •.  t.— Pollnx, 
'wmTiU.,).}— 16.  (U.A.,iz.,l)— 17.  (Carier'i  Animal  Ring- 
ton  tat  L,  p.  Sn^  tnuLH- la.  tOMtg^  i.,  ML)— 19.  (AdiM, 


I  wind.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  ,  lake  tors  tijui 
I  hard;  it  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint  stones,'  bat 
j  more  usually  covered  with  clay  and  smoolhttl  with 
a  great  ruUer.*  It  was  also  customary  to  cover  it 
with  lees  of  oil,  which  prevented  insects  injoting  it, 
or  p^rass  jjrowinp:  upon  it.'  The  grains  of  the  com 
were  liealen  out  hy  the  hoofi  of  cattle  treading  upon 
it,  or  I  v  Hails  (Juiics*). 

AR£I0P'AGUS  '6  'Apetof  irdyof.  or  1  ill  of  AreaX 
at  Athens,  was  a  reeky  eminence,  lying  to  the  west 
of,  and  not  far  fiom,  the  Acropolis.  To  account  for 
iJie  name,  various  stories  were  told.  Thus,  some 
said  thai  it  was  so  railed  Irom  the  Amazon.s,  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped  there  when 
they  attacked  Athens;  others  again,  as  iEschylus, 
from  the  sacrifices  there  otfcred  to  tliat  tcod  ;  while 
the  more  received  opiidon  connected  the  name  with 
the  legend  of  Ares  having  ttecn  hnnight  to  trial  there 
by  Poseidon,  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Halirrho- 
hius.*  To  none,  however,  of  these  legends  did  the 
place  owe  its  fame,  but  rather  to  the  eounoil  ('H  tv 
'Apelu  TTuytfi  0ov/.^)  which  held  its  sittm^'s  tli(  ri\ 
and  was  sometimes  called  'H  uvu  to  distin 

^ish  it  from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  sa: 
in  the  Cerameiens  within  the  city.  That  it  was  a 
body  of  verv  remote  antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal 
Iritiunal,  was  evidently  believed  by  the  Atheniaru! 
themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the 
express  assertions  of  the  orators,  and  the  legend  ot 
Orestes  having  been  tried  before  the  council  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother :  a  trial  which  took  place  be- 
fore Athena,  and  which  iEschylus  represcnt.s  as  the 
ori^rin  nC  tlie  court  itself  A2;ain,  wc  find  that,  even 
I'eforc  the  first  Messenian  war(B.C.  740)  began,  the 
Messenian  king  offered  to  refer  the  point>-  in  dispntf 
to  the  Argi/e  Am[diictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Arel- 
opagu.s;*  a  proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
IkkIv,  but  als<»  that  it  had  alreadv  ol  iaii  ed  consid- 
erable reputation  for  equity  in  ils  decisiiuis ;  a  repu> 
tation  wUeh  it  must  hav«  taken  soow  time  to  esialK 
lish. 

There  Is  snfficien:  proof,  then,  that  Ae  Aniop». 

erns  existed  lx»fare  the  time  of  Solon,  thc^-pli  he  ij 
jidmitted  to  have  so  far  mollified  i»«  constitution  and 
sphere  of  duty  that  he  might  amiost  be  called  its 
founder.  What  tliat  original  constitution  was  mnsi 
in  some  degree  be  left  to  eonjeeture,  though  there 
is  every  n^nson  to  suppose  that  it  was  aristocratical, 
the  meml>ers  lieing  taken,  like  :hc  tIphetaB,  from  the 
noble  patrician  families  {uiKanvd^').  We  may  re- 
mark that,  after  the  time  oi' Solon  th?  EpheUe,  fifty- 
one  in  number,  sat  colleetivdv  fn  firar  dimrent 
courts,  and  were  charged  with  Ine  hearing  of  snch 
cases  of  accidental  or  justifiiable  homicide  as  admit- 
ted of  or  required  expiation  before  Ihe  accused  could 
resume  the  civil  ana  religious  rights  he  bad  lost:  a 
resumption  imposrfblehi  eases  of  wilfnl  nniTder,the 
capital  punishment  for  which  could  only  escaped 
by  banishment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was  re- 
quired or  given. ^  Now  the  Epheto'  formerly  ad- 
ministered justice  in  live  courts,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  it  has  been  oonjeetored  that  they  and 
the  .Areiopninis  then  formrd  one  court,  which  deci- 
ded in  all  cases  of  murder,  whether  wilful  or  acci- 
dental. In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  1  ecn  urged 
that  the  separation  of  functions  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Arei- 
opagus  no  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the 
Ephetat!  remained  so,  and,  .-^s  such,  were  competent 
to  administer  the  rites  of  e.xpi.iiion,  'onning,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  At:.?ns,  and  there- 
fore left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  pjatricians,  even  af- 
ter the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.  On  this 
point  we  may  remark,  that  the  connexion  insisted 

1.  (Cohim.,  i.,  0.)— (ViTf.,  Georf.,  {.,  178.)— t.  tCato,Ite 
Re  R'lit.,  91, 1*9.)— 4.  (Colum..  ii..  51  )— 5.  (Dcinorth.,  Aris. 
p.  643.— .Eachyl.,  Eaiaen.,  ft59.>— 0.  (Pau*.,  iv.,  5,  I.— TIaH 
w^JLUujLjQinl^v^y  f.  MS.)— 7.  iMOliar,  Euace.,  Ctr- 
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00  may  to  a  great  extent  be  tmc ;  bat  that  there  ■ 
was.  not  a  complete  ideniity  ol  tunctions  is  pru\  t^i  , 
by  Plutarch  (^Solon),  in  a  quotation  Iroin  the  laws 
of  ijoloQ,  shovriog  that  even  before  that  legislator 
the  Ardopagf*es  and  ^hete  were  in  eonie  eases 
distinct 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Archon,  that 
the  principal  change  intriKiuct'd  by  Solon  in  the 
conatiuition  of  Athens  wa^  to  make  the  qualification 
finr  ofloe  depend,  not  on  birth,  but  property ;  also 
Ihal^  ttgniBBSlj  to  Im  rcfonns,  tltc  nine  archons,  af- 
ter an  unexceptionable  cli^ichurgc  of  their  duties, 
*'"frent  up"  to  trie  Areiopagiis,  and  became  members 
of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  miscooduct.' 

The  council  then,  alter  his  time,  ceased  to  be  aris- 
tocratic in  consiitntioa ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Attic 
writers,  continued  so  in  spirit.  In  fac^  Solon  is 
said  t  )  have:  formed  the  two  cuuncib,  the  scn.ne 
and  the  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check  u{Km  the  democ- 
laey;  tluU^  as  he  hinuelf  expressed  it,  "  the  state 
ridmg  opon^em  as  anchors,  might  be  less  tossed 
by  storms."  Nay,  even  after  the  arehons  were  no 
longer  elected  by  suffrage,  bat  by  lot,  and  the  otiice 
was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the  Atlienian 
citizens,  the  "upper  council"  still  retained  its  former 
«me  of  ftding.  We  learn,  indeed,  Irom  Isocmlok* 
that  no  one  was  so  had  as  not  to  pat  olTMs  old  hab- 
its on  hccomiiicr  an  Areiopagite ;  and,  though  this 
may  refer  to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we 
may  not  onreasonably  suppose  that  the  political 
piindples  of  the  yoiuger  iNHiM  ahvaya  be  modified 
ny  the  older  and  moie  ntrnieroos  membeis:  a  modi- 
fication  which,  thnutjh  coiuiiiunllv  h-^s  in  dei^^-c, 
woulil  still  be  the  same  in  liin/rtiun,  and  make  ihe 
Areiopagiis  what  Pericles  fotin  l  it,  a  counteracting 
force  to  the  donocracy.  Moreover,  besides  these 
changes  in  its  const! tntlon,  Solon  altered  and  ex- 
tended its  function*.  Before  hi-i  time  it  was  nnly  a 
criminal  court,  trying  cases  of  "  williil  murder  and 
woimvlinjj,  of  arson  and  poisoning,"*  whea^as  he 
gave  il  extensire  powers  oi  a  ceoMirial  and  political 
future.  Thos  we  learn  that  he  made  the  eonncU 
W  "orerseer  of  everj'ihing,  and  the  gnardian  of  the 
laiw,"  empowerin*,'  it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got 
his  living,  and  to  punish  the  idle.* 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the  Areiopa- 
gites  were  "superintendents  of  good  order  and  de- 
cency," terms  rather  unlimited  and  undefined,  as  it 
is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to  leave  their  au- 
thority. There  are,  however,  recorded  sonne  par- 
ticular instances  of  its  exertion.*  Thus  we  find 
that  they  called  persons  to  aeeoontibr  extravagant 
and  dissolute  living,  and  th.it,  too,  even  in  the  later 
days  of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
ocra.sjonally  rew.irdril  n  in.irkaMt*  caves  of  indn.s- 
Ity,  and,  iii  company  with  certain  officers  called 
ysvauos^^nadedorniciiiary  visits  at  private  enter- 
tainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  guests  was  not 
too  lanje,  and  also  for  other  piir]>oses.  But  their 
censorial  and  pjlitical  aiithoniy  not  "r^tinr  i 
to  matters  of  ihis  sut>ordinate  character.  We  learn 
from  Aristotle,*  that,tt  the  time  of  the  Me<lian  hiva- 
sioo,  when  there  was  no  monev  in  the  public  treas- 
ory,  the  Areiopagns  advanced  >ight  Amihmx  a  man 
to  each  of  the  .sailors :  a  statement  which  proves 
that  thev  had  a  treasury  of  their  own,  rather  than 
onv  control  over  the  public  Ihiances,  as  some  hare 
inferred  from  it'  Again  we  are  told*  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  hattl^  of  Chasroneia,  they  seized  and  put 
to  ]eath  thrw,.  who  lU'serte^J  their  ronnirv.  and  tnat 
they  were  thought  by  .some  to  have  been  the  chief 
pnaerfatli«  ofthe  dqr. 


I.  (Dinarr.,  c.  Df'morth..  p.  ST.  — Platnrrh.  Vjt.  Sol.)— S. 
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It  is  probaMe  that  public  opinion  supporte..  Iheis 
in  acts  of  this  kuid,  w'lhout  ti)e  aid  ol  whieh  they 
must  have  been  powerless  lor  any  such  ol  jf  c;s.  In 
connexion  with  this  point,  we  may  add  that,  when 
heinous  crimes  had  nolorioadf  beat  c<mirini>ii,  bnl 
the  guilty  parties  were  not  Iniowu,  or  BO  acCIWl 
appeared,  the  Areiopagus  inquired  intotlk*  sotjec^ 
and  reported  (uTo^aivfn )  to  the  denius.  The  r^ 
port  or  information  waa  called  unofaaif.  Vhm  was 
a  doty  which  they  sometimes  undertook  OB  iheit 
own  responsibility,  and  in  the  exercise  ol  an  old- 
established  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  order  <tftha 
demus.'    Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this 

e>wer.  that  on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an 
dividual  (Aniiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death.* 
A^.im  \vc  find  them  revoking  an  appointment 
whereby  .i::schines  was  made  the  anvncaie  of 
Athens  before  the  Amphictjonle  council,  and  salv 
stituting  H^'pcrldes  in  his  room.  In  these  two 
cases,  also,  iney  were  most  probably  supported  by 
public  opinion,  or  bv  a  strong  party  in  the  suite.* 

They  also  had  duties  connected  with  religioi^ 
one  of  which  was  to  snperinteod  the  sacred  onves 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  desirojring  them.*  We  read,  too, 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  religions  cen- 
sors, they  on  one  occasion  examined  whether  ihe 
wife  of  tne  king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an 
Athenian:  and  finding  she  was  not,  imfmtd  a  fine 
upon  her  harinBd.*  We  leant  flmn  m  same  pas- 
s.T<rc  that  il  was  their  office  ganCfally  to  punish  the 
impious  and  irreligioos.  Again  we  are  loKl,  though 
ratner  in  a  rhetorieal  way.  that  they  relieved  the 
needy  irom  the  leaonicsa  «  the  rich,  controlled  the 
stndies  and  edneatian  of  the  yoting,  and  inteiSttod 
with  and  pani.shed  public  characters  as  .'nich.* 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a  crimi- 
nal conn  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which  Solon 
cOntinoed  to  the  Areiopagns,  lis  influence  nasi 
have  been  snfleienthr  great  to  have  been  a  eonsid- 
erable  obstacle  to  tlhe  ajrgrandizcmrnt  of  the  do» 
mocracv  at  the  expense  c'  the  other  parties  in  the 
state.  7n  fact,  Plutarch'  i  "pressly  Mates  th.ii  So- 
lon had  this  0l>jpct  in  view  in  its  recoostmctioo ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Pericles,  who  ncfCf 
was  an  nrchon'or  .Arrjopjiirite,  and  who  was  oppo- 
sed fo  the  aristocracy  for  many  reasons,  restilved  to 
diminish  its  jiower  and  circumscribe  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. His  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Lphialtes,  a 
statesman  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  also  a  militaiy 
commander.*  They  experienced  moch  opposition 
in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly,  bnt  also 
on  the  stage,  where  ^Eschyhis  produce*!  his  tragedy 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which  was  to  im- 
prass  npon  the  Athenians  the  dignitv,  the  .■vicred- 
ness,  and  constimtiooal  worth  of  the  instiration 
which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  reform. 
He  reminds  the  .\thcnians  that  it  was  a  tribunal 
instituted  by  their  patron  {joddcss  Athenn.  r  inl  potS 
into  her  mouth  a  popnlar  harangue  full  <  i  w  uimga 
against  innovations,  and  admnnishtng  them  to  leavn 
the  Areiopaens  in  pas.sesslon  of  Its  old  and  weH 
grounded  risht';,  that  under  its  watchful  griartfi'in- 
ship  they  might  sleep  in  security.*  Still  the  oppo- 
sition failed :  a  decree  was  carried,  bv  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  Areiopagns  was  *'mntflaie^* 
and  many  of  its  heredftarr  rights  abolfehed." 
ecro,  who  in  one  place  speaks  ofthe  (ouncil  as 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another,  that  from 
uiat  time  all  anthority  was  Tested  hi  the  ecclesia, 
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■Bd  the  Mate  robbed  of  Us  ornamcut  and  honour. 
Platarch'  tells  us  that  the  people  deprived  the 
Areicpagus  of  nearly  all  its  judicial  aulhority 
(rof  Kfxan^  -k/.tjv  u/.iyuv  cirruffaf),  estalilishini;  an 
unmixed  duraocracy,  and  making  themselves  su- 
preme in  the  eouts  of  jnsdce,  fs  if  there  had  for- 
DU'riv  !  epn  a  su[K«rior  tribunal.    But  we  infer  from 
»joilier  passage  thai  the  council  lost  con.siderable 
«-ulionty  ill  laaiti  rs  uf  state;  for  we  1<  arn  that 
tjluaa  then  ciii<.Ttd  ii^x>n  a  career  ol  conquest  and 
40nMllaement  to  which  she  had  previoiulf  been 
ft  MnngRf;  that,  "  like  a  rampant  horse,  she  would 
dot  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped  at  Eubcca,  and  Icap- 
jd  upon  the  neishlxjuriiig  i^l.inii^  "    These  ac- 
counts in  themselves,  and  as  compared  with  others, 
are  snfficieatljr  vagoe  and  inconsistent  to  perplex 
and  embarrass;  accordingly,  there  has  been  mach 
iiseiission  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  alterations 
which  Pericles  cfTfcted;  some,  among  whom  we 
mav  mention  Midler,*  are  of  opinion  that  he  depri- 
ved the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  junsdictioil  la  eases 
of  wilM  murider;  and  one  of  his  chief  arcnments 
k,  diac  ft  was  eridently  the  design  of  .£scHylas  to 
topport  them  in  this  prerogrativc,  which  therefore 
most  have  been  assailed.    For  a  suthcient  answer 
to  this,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Thirl- 
■all's  lemark^,*  merely  stating,  in  addition,  that 
OeuKMthenes*  tfpressly  affirms,  that  neither  tyrant 
nor  di'mocracy  fcad  ever  dared  to  lake  away  from 
them  this  jurisdietion.  In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  renutrked,  that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the 
inontion  do  not  seem  to  OS  to  indicate  that  the  Arei- 
epagos  lost  its  anthoritjr  as  a  eriminal  tribanal,  but 
rather  that  it  was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superin- 
tending the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both 
n  civil  and  religious  matters,  and  as  exercising 
«MK  control  over  their  decisions.  Now  anauthor- 
ity  ol  the  fiwner  kind  seems  fhr  removed  ftom  anjr 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  danperous  object  of 
«iaurk.  to  ^ay  rirxhing  of  (he  general  satisfaction 
lU  veniizis  had  aivajs  eiven.  We  mav  observe, 
loo,  that  0D«  of  Ae  enm  featmea  of  a  democracy 
is  to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  stale  responsible; 
ind  iltat  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  chants 
iiJlioihiced  by  Ephialtes  was  to  make  ilic  Areio])a- 
gcs,  like  other  fimctionaries,  accountable  to  the  de- 
aras  for  their  admfnfstratkni,  as,  Indeed,  we  know 
y  afterward  were.*  This  simple  regulation  would 
evidently  have  made  them  subservient,  as  they  seem 
to  have  been,  to  piii  lio  opinion;  whereas  no  s;::!! 
tohserviencv  is  recorded  in  criminal  matters,  their 
ttflmnal,  on  the  contrary,  being  always  spoken  of  as 
OMst  jn  i  and  holy;  so  much  so,  that  Demosthenes 
says*  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
insintiation  a^^ninst  the  righteousness  of  their  ver- 
dict«i.   IndeeiJ,  the  proceedings  before  the  Areiopa- 
gns,  in  cases  of  murder,  wers^  bjT  their  solemnity 
and  fairness,  well  calculated  to  ensure  just  decis* 
foos.   The  process  was  as  follows:  The  king  ar- 
ch m'  broiiwht  the  case  inlo  court,  and  s;it  as  one  of 
th-  judges,  who  were  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
probably  to  guard  against  anf  eontamfnation  finom 
the  criminal  *    The  accuser,  who  was  mid  el^ 
'Apetov  Tuyov  hrtOK^irretv,  first  came  fiJTWard  to 
make  a  solemn  oath  {6tufi"olii]  that  his  accusation 
vas  true,  standing  over  the  slanghtered  victims, 
and  imprecating  extirpation  upon  himself  and  his 
•hole  famtiv  were  it  not  so.  The  accused  then 
denied  the  chaige  with  die  same  solemnity  and 
teBofaedL  Each  putrtfun  stated  his  ease  with 

L  (CiMM.)— a.  (Ean.,  S71.)— 1.  (BkL  Otmm,  voL  Hi.,  p. 
M.>-4.  (e.  Ark*.,  p.  641.  For  an  ablo  TtndiaUiua  at  thii  lUte- 
■mt  of  I>eMath«nc«,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hermann, 
Opuw..  to!,  it.,  p.  (iEachin  ,  c.  CtM.,  y>.  Sfl.— B.Vkh, 
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all  possible  plainness,  keeping  stricilj  O  tie 

ject,  and  not  oeing  allowed  to  appeal  in  iny  way  to 
the  feelings  or  nassions  ol  liie  judges.'  After  ths 
first  speech,*  a  criminal  accu.sed  ol  murder  migh: 
remove  from  Athens,  and  thus  avoid  the  capital 
punishment  fixed  by  Draco Otsjaof,  which  on  thia 
point  were  still  in  force.  Rxcept  in  cases  of  pnjrri' 
cide,  neither  the  accuser  nor  the  court  had  pc  rer  tc 
prevent  tliis;  t  ut  the  party  who  itius  evaded  thi 
extreme  punishment  was  not  allowed  to  rctVQ 
liome,'  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at  Ath* 
ens  to  legalize  the  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  against  those  who  had  tlms  left 
their  coumry.* 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagus  as  a  criminal 
court  was  of  kmg  oontinuance,  as  we  may  learn 
fVom  an  anecdote  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  tells  us* 
that  C.  Dolabella,  proconsul  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  referred  a  case  whieh  perplexed  him- 
self and  his  council  to  the  Areiopagus  {tU  ad  judke!' 
graviores  exfrcitalioresiiur) ;  they  ingeniously  settled 
the  matter  by  ordering  the  parties  to  appear  that 
day  100  years  {cenlerimo  amm  ai^sse).  They  exist- 
ed in  name,  indeed,  till  a  very  late  period.  Thus 
we  find  Cicero  mentions  the  council  in  his  letters;* 
and  under  the  Emperors  Qratian  and  Theodosius 
(A.D.  380),  'Fiw^  ^9T0f  ia  called  proconsul  of 
Greece,  and  an  Areiopagiie.' 

Of  the  respectnhiliiy  and  moral  worth  of  the 
council,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  oratorS| 
when,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficiUt  to  find  it  men- 
tioned except  in  terms  of  praise.  Thus  Ljrslas 
speaks  of  it  as  most  righteous  and  venerable;* 
and  so  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  its  members, 
that  it  was  considered  rude  in  the  demus  laugliing 
in  their  presence,  while  one  of  ihem  was  making  an 
address  to  the  assembiy  on  a  subject  they  had  beeo 
deputed  to  investigate.  This  i-cspect  might,  of 
course,  facilitate  the  resumpiion  of  some  of  their 
lost  power,  more  es|>ecially  as  thev  were  sometimes 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
on  the  oeeaskm  to  vriiich  we  have  jttst  allnded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Pnyx,  and  deeiile  ii]X)n  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
some  proposed  alterations.  Isocrates,  iiidccd,  even 
in  his  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or  Sontftaaia 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of  their  inord 
influence;  but.  shortlv  alter  the  age  of  Demetrius 
Phah-reiis.a  ehaim'e  hail  laki'tt  [ilai'e  ;  they  had  lost 

much  of  their  rcspectabili^,  and  were  but  ill  fitted 
to  enforce  a  conduct  in  otneis  which  they  did  no* 

oteerve  themselves. 

The  case  of  St.  Paul  is  generally  quoted  as  .  . 
instance  of  their  authority  in  religious  matti  r^;  i'tu 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  do  not  neccssarilv 
imply  that  he  was  brought  before  the  council,  ft 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they  certainly 
took  cognisance  of  the  introduction  of  new  and  nn- 
authorized  forms  of  religious  worship,  called  Hi- 
dtrn  lepa,  m  contradistinction  to  the  irdrpia  or  older 
rites  of  the  stale.*  There  was  also  a  tradition  thai 
Plato  was  deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
Moses  as  a  teacher  of  the  tmity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
his  fear  of  the  .A  rei(i:i;rjii'-.'* 

With  respect  to  the  ntnnber  of  the  Arciopagu" 
its  original  fbm,  a  point  of  no  great  moment,  tlMUV 
are  various  acconnts;  bnt  it  is  plain  that  there  conid 
have  been  no  fixed  number  when  tlie  archons  oe* 
came  members  of  this  body  at  Uie  expiratian  «f 
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AKGENl'UM. 


iheir  year  ef  ulHce.  Lj'sias,  ii  liecd,  .;peaks  of 
iheni'  di'  .unning  a  part  ot  Uic  Areiupagus  even 
during  thai  time;  a  stateiiient  uliich  can  only  be 
recoucilcd  with  Uie  general  uniniun  on  the  subject, 
by  siipp(»sing  lhal  they  formea  a  pan  ol"  the  council 
during  ih'nr  v.'ur  of  ollicc,  bin  were  n  )l  permaricm  ' 
memtieis  till  liie  etui  ol  that  time,  and  aller  parsing 
I  satisfactory  cxumination. 

ARENA.  (  Fui.  Ampritrbatrum.) 

AKETAL'QGI  were  persons  whu^>e  occupation 
ypears  to  have  been  to  amuse  the  company  at  the 
RonuLQ  dinner-tables  *  They  sccin  to  have  i)een 
looked  upon  u  ith  .sunu-  cuniempt,  as  Juvenal  speaks 
of  the  mendax  aretalogus.*  Casaubon  thinks  that 
they  Mfsre  poor  philosophers,  of  the  Cynic  and  Stoic 
Rch04)l-<,  wli  1,  1  einii  uiiahli.'  lo  procure  followers, de- 
jvered  their  (iiscourses  ou  virtue  and  vice  at  the 
dinners  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  were  the  same  as 
those  whom  Seneca*  calU  drculaJlora  pAtUofrphas* 
Ruperti  says  that  they  were  persons  who  boasted 
of  their  own  valour  (u^rrv),  like  llie  MiUt  i:!unosus 
of  I'laulus.*  Turnebus  takes  the  \voi\i  lo  mean 
•*  saytTs  of  pleasiirit  things,"  from  uptro^,  ■plctuanl  '' 

AKGE'l.  We  learn  from  Livy*  that  Numa  con- 
secrated places  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ser- 
vices, wliich  were  called  by  the  pontifices  "aif^ci." 
Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  ihe  ar^ci,  and  says 
they  were  twenty-seven  in  numlicr,  distributed  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  city.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  particular  Uiies  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied, and  that  little  is  unimportant.  Thus  we  arc 
told  lhal  they  were  .solemnly  vi.siied  on  the  Lifier- 
alia,  or  festival  of  Bacchus ;  and  also,  that  when- 
eror  the  flamen  dialis  went  (»m()  to  tbeat,  he  was 
to  tulhere  to  certain  observances.  They  seem  also 
lo  have  been  the  depositaries  of  th*  tnpo^^n.phical 
rrcorls  Thus  we  read  in  Varro,  "  Jn  Mcms  Ar»e- 
rrum  xtiptr.n  est  sic:  Oppins  vums  princtps"  dtc., 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  neigh- 
bourfaond.  Iliere  was  a  tradition  tliat  tfiese  ar^ei 
were  named  from  the  chieftains  who  came  with 
Her. ules,  the  Argive,  lo  Rome,  and  o(.cii|)ied  ihe 
CtUntoline,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  calle<l,  Satumian 
Hin.  It  is  impossible  to  i^ay  what  is  the  liistori:al 
or  meaninff^of  this  lei^nd ;  we  maVt  however, 
notice  its  conformitv  with  the  slalement  that  Home 
wa.s  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the 
twaie  of  Argos  was  connecled.* 

The  name  argei  was  also  given  lo  certaii  figures 
fbfown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Snblieian  bridge, 
or,  the  Mc^  of  Mav  in  every  year.  This  was  done 
by  tiic  juKitilires,  the  vesials,  Uie  pra-tors,  and  other 
cili.ten'^,  aller  the  performance  of  the  customary 
sairiiiccs.  The  image-s  were  thirty  in  number, 
nude  of  bofniaiiea,  Rnid  in  the  form  <^  men  (rldu^o 
'^fc'.KE7.a).  Ovid  niakis  various  suppositions  to 
aCiount  for  the  orii^'iii  of  this  rite  ;  we  can  only 
c<  I  jectiire  that  it  was  ;i  symbolical  offering  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods,  and  that  the  number  mas  a  repre- 
sentative either  of  the  thirty  patrician  cnrin  at 
Rotne,  or  i'<'rhaps  of  the  thirty  I^Tlin  tDwnsliips,'* 

•  A  K( ;  EMO'iN  E  (up)  f/it.nti),  a  »|H'cies  ol  |)lant. 
which  DodonaBus  is  almost  disjxised  to  regani  as 
ide)U<cal  with  the  Oioucium,  or  Homed  Poppy. 
8prr.Dgel  sets  it  down  for  the  Ptqitner  argenume. 
Tht:  paragraph  in  Dioscorides,  in  which  the  second 
specie?!  is  describetl,  would  seem  lo  be  spurious. 
Pliry  rails  ihis  plant  Argcvumni,  and  assign.s  it  va- 
rious ciuative  properties  in  afleciions  of  the  nervous 
^tem,  gout,  anffna,  &c." 
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ARGENTA'RII,  bankci^  ur  in.mey-i  l.angtn  u 
Home.  The  public  bankers,  or  mensant^  are  to  bt 
distinguished  from  the  argentarii.  The  highcM 
cla^ss  of  nicnsarii,  the  mmsnrii  quhupteviri  or  irtmm^ 
via,  were  a  .sort  of  exliaoniinary  magi.sirates,  the 
ollice  bciijg '.•cncrally  Idled  by  persons  of  high  lauk; 
their  busincs:»  wa.s  to  regulate  the  debts  ci  °.bs  citi- 
aens,  and  ui  provide  aiid  distribute  specie  on  cmcr 
giencies.'  There  were  other  mensarii,  who  slooj 
lower  than  these,  and  whose  ollice  approximatetl  to 
that  of  the  arj^ciitarii  ;  and  still  lower  stood  the 
wmmitiarii,  though  lhc.se  were  al.so  public  funcuv*D- 
aries.  The  argentarii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private 
hankers,  who  did  all  kinds  of  broking,  commiKsioo, 
and  agency  business  for  ilieir  customers.  They 
are  called  ar^'ctiJiuii  ;  argcntetc  vienstc  cictr  ■i,trrf  t 
arpcitli  ilislKuhncs  ;  nfgotialores  slipis  aTgrniitnn* 
Their  private  character  is  clear,  from  whiit  Ulpiou 
says:*  "  TaUma  (i.  c.,  argtnlttria)  puUhae  sunt, 
quarum  usiis  ml  primUis  pciiinH."  Almost  all  money 
iransactioiis  were  carried  on  ilirough  their  iiilerven- 
lion,  and  they  kept  ihe  acrount-touks  of  their  cu.s- 
tomers.  Hence  all  terms  respecting  the  relation 
between  debtor  and  creilitor  were  borrowed  from 
banking  business :  thus,  ratitmem  aceepli $erihert-{**lo 
put  down  on  the  debtor's  side  in  the  banker's  l)ook") 
means  "  to  borrow  money  ;"  resrrilKre,  "  to  pay  it 
back  again {**  mimcn  (an  item  in  the  account)  is  "a 
debt,"  or  «feii  "  a  debtor/'  as  when  Cicero  says,* 
"  Ego  mdt  rdvs  gaita  ktie  sum  oSMnrfirs  tri  immm 
mmrn  rxislimcr.^'*  On  tliese  books  of  arronnt, 
which  have  given  rise  lo  the  moilern  Italian  syster 
of  buok'keepbg  by  double  entry,  aee  Plhiy,  Btr 

The  ftmciions  of  fhe  argentarii,  beside;  thet 

original  occupation  of  money-changinji  (p-rviuloHf 
rtfjifen/i),  were  as  Ibllows :  I.  Attending  public  sale* 
as  agents  for  purchasers,  in  which  case  they  «  sra 
callel  vuterfmes.*  8.  Assaying  uid  proving  mo  ie» 
{pr<AaHo  7mmmomm\  3.  Receiving  doposites,  oi 
kecpinfj  a  bank  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  w  ord 
If  the  deiHJsite  was  not  to  bear  interest,  ii  was  called 
tlfposil:m,  or  vacua  pecunia if  it  was  to  bear  inter- 
est, it  was  called  credUum.*  The  aigentarii  were 
said  not  only  rcdprre,  but  also  emuHhitre,  so  that  a» 
action  cmtsi'Uula  }xriini<r  would  lie  I'-frainst  them.* 

The  shops  «>f  the  bankers  were  in  liie  i  loisterj 
round  the  forum  :  hence  money  Ixirrowc  l  fmm  a 
l»anker  is  calicdasciraimforafieumi  and  the  nhrasei 
foro  €eden  or  ofttrr,  ^iw  mergi,  Ac.,  mean  **  to  be» 
come  bnnkrtipl."  The  artrentarii  at  Home  were 
(liviiled  into  corporations  (s,>rirtnl's),  and  Ibrmed  a 
arilr:^!!!))!.  like  ihe  mensarii  .uid  nummulariL  The 
argeniarius  was  itecessarily  a  freeman. 

AKGENTUM  (^ywpor).  silver.  Arcording  to 
Herodotus,"  the  Lydians  were  tJie  f^v!  jxople  who 
put  a  stamp  upon  silver;  but,  aerurdin;,' to  the  tes- 
timony of  most  ancient  writers,  silver  money  was 
first  coined  at  Angina,  by  order  of  Pbeidon,  about 
B.C.  8«).»»  The  silver' coins  of  Greece  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds,  which  differ  in  appearance 
aeeordin?  to  the  aire  in  which  they  were  struck. 
The  mo^l  anrirtit  aic  very  tliiek,  and  of  rude  work- 
manship ;  those  of  Atlgina  usually  bear  on  the 
upper  side  the  figure  of  a  turtle  or  a  tortoise,  and 
on  the  under  an  indented  mark,  as  if  the  coin  at 
the  time  of  striking  the  metal  had  been  pl.-.ced  iipoc 
a  puncheon,  and  had  received  a  mark  from  the 
weight  of  the  blow.  The  second  kind,  which  Kp' 
pear  to  helonjr  to  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Xenopboa, 

1.  (I.iv..  mil.,  21:  "  Pr(>t>lrr  |M-n  inani  arv*  ntt  lr.  Jin«i>| 
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Sahiiu«i>i»,  |)r  Mix!  J  l  iur.,  p.  500.)— 2.  (O'^lli,  Itwrr.pt.a 
.infVO.)-n.  (It-i:.  18.  tit.  32.)— 4,  (»d  «'an...  fl.;— (  TiA 
B'  tillrv's  n.iir  ,>n  Horncp.  Epi»'.  II.,  i.,  103.)— S.  (Plmit.,  Cu»» 
(111.,  111.,  1,  fi.1.  »f«q.)— 7.  (Pi.ml.,  fiircul.,  H.,  S,  WV-69  .  ni..  fiS  , 
iv.,  3,  .1.)  — 8.  (SiHt.,  Octnv..  39.)— 9.  {Vid.  -SbIh  .n,.  Dp  MuJt 
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nt.—kx..  Var.  lli«t..  til..  lO.-p..lias,  0»«m.,  is.,  Am 
thoali  t^Mm.  Diet.,  %.  v.  PbiJou.) 


AROENTUM. 


ARGIAa  OBAFHE. 


are  also  of  a  ihick  rimn,  hut  nut  so  clmnsj  in  ap- 
pearanre.  The  ihinJ^  hich  belong  lo  a  iaiei  j  eriod, 
U»  bmd  and  thin.  The  Greek  coins,  uiid  cspeci- 
lliy  llie  Athenian,  are  usually  ol'  vbiy  line  silver. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  free 
bom  \-».s?r  metal ;  but  the  Lxpcriiiifnts  which  have 
bem  made  show  that  tlie  line>t  j>ossess  a  small 
H  u  iiy  of  allojr.  Mr.  Hussey'  lound,  upon  trial. 
n<U  the  most  ancient  Athenian  coins  containea 
t)  oU  j',  cf  the  weiglil  alioy,  the  second  kind  about 
J,,  awl  the  II  lue  moilfin  about  jj;  the  last  of  which 
H  Dcarly  the  same  alloy  as  in  oiu  own  silver  coin. 

h  was  the  boast  of  the  Atheninns  that  their  ooin- 
j.ge  was  finer  than  all  otlicr  moiu  v  in  Greece,  and 
Xenophon  s.iys  that  they  e.\char;L:<'il  it  with  profit  in 
aflV  market  ;*  but  ihi--  lemark  ^h()lJl(l  probablv  be 
limited  to  the  coinage  ui  his  own  time.  *(Mr.  Tlus- 
Kjrmade  bis  experiments  with  three  Attic  drachmte 
01  different  ages :  the  first  was  a  thick  one  of  the 
rudest  and  earliest  style;  the  second,  a  little  later, 
but  still  of  a  thick  form,  wiiii  the  head  of  Minerva, 
resembling  that  of  the  old«;>t  coins,  but  not  quite  so 
domsy;  the  third,  of  the  latest  kind,  broad  and 
thio,  with  the  owl  standing  oo  the  diota,  the  helmet 
of  Minenra's  head  surmounted  by  a  high  crest,  and 
with  oilier  characicri.vtics  of  the  later  coinage  of 
Adiens.  After  stating  the  results,  as  given  a1)ove, 
Mr.  Hussey  goes  on  to  remark  as  follows :  "  Now, 
of  these  three  diachmoe,  the  first  and  third  are  less 
tiie  than  other  Greek  money.  Out  of  nine  tiiab  of 
Greek  and  one  of  Roman  silver,  the  third  of  the 
three  Attic  coins  in  question  is  considerably  the 
lowest  of  all;  and  the 'first  of  them  is  likewise  in- 
ferior 10  all  but  two.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
li  of  finer  standard  than  all,  and  therefore  Uib  alone 
can  belon£^  to  the  cuinn^f  of  which  Xenophon 
speaks.  And,  as  the  other  two  must  be  of  diflerent 
wes,  th;  first  Iwlongs  to  an  age  earlier  'han  Xeno- 
Moo,  the  second  to  a  later.  Thus  it  jippears  that 
m  eoins  to  which  the  seeood  druchma  belongs, 
tiai  i?,  the  middlin<r  rlass  of  Attic  silver,  between 
the  uiickcst  and  nulest  of  all,  and  the  broad,  thin 
pieces,  may  be  set  down  as  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes  and  Xenophon :  the  very  clumsy  and 
Ol-execnted  pieces,  tnm  wMeh  the  first  was  taken, 
b^ion?  M  an  interior  coinairc  nfan  earlier  age;  and 
liie  bruuil,  thin  eoms  to  later  tunes,  when  the  monev 
wa*.  lur  Aih''ns  ui  least,  considerably  debased. 
The  comparative  value  of  these  coins  proves  also 
dot  it  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  to  alloy 
dwir  money,  even  where  the  ennency  had  gooci 
credit  and  wide  circulation;  and,  therefore,  those 
writers  are  mistaken  who  have  re<  k()ned  the  wortli 
if  it  as  if  it  were  all,  without  exception,  fine  silver. 
Fbr,  though  it  is  coneefvahle  that  the  alloy  in  the 
(^est  coins  is  due  to  want  of  skill  to  refine  the 
metal,  vet,  when  the  later  cdns  are  baser  than  the 
earlier,'  this  can  only  he  because  ibtif  were  inten- 
dooaliy  alloyed."*) 

U  hM  been  already  remarked  under  Mm,  that 
diver  was  originally  the  uniTcnml  ciUTeney  in 
Greece,  and  that  copper  appears  to  have  been  sel- 
dom coin»'<I  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains*  that  gold 
was  coined  finrt,  beeanse  it  was  the  more  readily 
■mnd  and  the  more  easily  worked ;  but  there  are 
iBlBelent  reasons  fbr  believing  that,  even  as  late  as 
thp  cmmf-nrement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  had  no  gold  currency.  (Km/.  .Ac rum.)  It 
taav  be  remarked  here,  that  all  the  words  connected 
With  money  are  derived  from  Ap/fwpoft  and  not  from 
;(>n«D(,  as  garofiyvp'Uj,  "  to  bribe  with  money;*'  dp- 
y9p<jftotU>(,  "  a  money-changer."  Ac.  :  and  'n>y\  f^^ 
is  itUlf  not  tmfreqoenily  used  to  signify  monev  in 
gaDml,*as  «s  is  fai  lismi. 

t  !iadiiil  Weifht*  umI  Muiicv,  p.  49.)— S.  (Anftn})h.,  Rm., 
Xra..  Vm..  lii.,  9.)^.  (Awitnt  WviRbtt.       p.  «l^«g^ 
0  t~t.  (Tml  T  Hum..  %  MJ— A  f»i|*  AMifttMB.! 


Silver  was  not  coined  at  Rome  till  B.C  i-tJl,  fiv» 
years  before  tiie  first  Piuiic  war;'  but  the  Uoiuui 
coinage  of  sQver  never  appears  to  have  been  so  free 
from  baser  metal  as  the  best  Athenian  coinage. 
Under  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  the  coinage  was  so 
nuicli  debased  that  it  contained  !  silver  uuJ  \  alloy. 
In  the  time  ol  the  Uepublie,  the  inipicsdion  on  si  ver 
coins  was  usually,  on  the  obveise,  the  head  of  Rc  me 
with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter 
and  on  the  reverse,  carriages  ilrawn  by  twc  (  r  foui 
animals  {biga,  tiuatinqa),  whence  they  were  called 
respectively  l^it'tUi  and  tfuattrieaii,  u.  nummi.  (  VuL 
BiGATcs.)  '  'I'lie  principal  silver  coins  among  tlie 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  reKpeciively  liie  drachma 
and  denarius.   (Ki//.  Drachma,  Dknarius.) 

The  Athenians  oiuaincd  their  silver  (tmn  the  "Jil- 
ver  mines  at  Laurion,  \\  iii<  h  wen.  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief  source  ol  itie  \u  alth  of  Athens.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon'  that  these  mines  had  been 
worked  in  remote  antiquity ;  and  Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  if  l-e  e.  insiilereJ  them  inexhau.siil  le.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  however,  the  prolu  ari- 
sing from  them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the 
second  oentniy  of  the  Christian  ara  they  were  no 
longer  worical.'  The  ore  from  which  the  silver 
was  obtained  was  ealhrd  ttlrcr  cailh  (o/); lYnr/f  jiy, 
or  sipiply  lip^T^irif*).  The  same  term  {terra)  was 
al.so  apnliea  to  the  ore  by  the  Romans,  who  obtained 
most  01  their  silver  from  Spain.' 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  differed 
considerably  at  different  pericnis  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man histoiy.  Herodotus  mentions  it*  «'is  1  to  13: 
Plaio^  as  i  to  12;  Menander"  as  1  tu  10;  and 
Livy*  as  I  to  10,  about  B.C.  ISO.  According  lu 
Snetonlns,**  Jnlfns  CttMir,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
changed gold  for  silver  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9 j 
1  ut  the  most  usual  pioportion  ui.der  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  was  about  1  tu  TJ;  and  from  CoB> 
sianiine  to  Justinian  aLout  1  to  14,  or  1  to  16.* 

•ARGENTUM  VIVUM,  Quicksilver  or  Meiw 
cur)-.  It  is  first  spol<en  of  by  Aristotle  and  Thco- 
ptiraslus  under  the  nauie  ol  fluid  silver  (<«/);  i',»of  ^w- 
rdf),  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  thus  d<  scribed 
by  the  latter:  "  This  is  procured  when  a  portion 
of  cinnabar  is  rubbed  with  vinegar  in  a  brass  mor- 
tar and  with  a  brass  j-evtle  "  All  the  modern  pro- 
cesses, on  the  other  haiul,  that  are  adopted  for 
separating  the  mercury  from  the  ore,  dej  enci  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  va- 
pour  in  distilling  vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensa* 
tion  by  cold.  The  nature  of  this  mineral,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  un(ler>tood  even 
lour  centuries  later  ;  f»)r  Pliny'*  distinguishes  Ite- 
tween  Quicksilver  {Ar^aUum  rivv.m)  and  the  liquid 
silver  (Utf«lrarfrynis)  ])rocured  by  processes  which 
he  deserilK's  from  roiniimi,  or  native  cinnabar. 
This  liydrarf,'yrus  he  supposes  to  be  a  spurious  inii- 
taiion  of  quicksilver,  and  fraudulent  sui>iini!e  lor 
it  in  various  uses  to  which  it  wa.s  applied.^*  Dion- 
corides,  however,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  written  about  the  same  time  with  Pliny,  meanS| 
according  to  Hdl,  by  vi^fmpp'/wf  Koff  favrnv  thP 
(juieksilver  th«t  is  sometimes  found  in  a  fluid  staf* 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  {ViJ.  Ciknabakis.)'* 

APriAZ  rPA4>H  (dp^fof  ypofj;),  an  action  to 
which  any  Athenian  citizen  was  liable,  accordiog 
to  the  old  law,  il  he  C(»uld  not  bring  evidence  that 
he  had  some  lawlid  cillintr.  The  law  was  intro- 
duced by  Draco,  who  made  the  penalty  of  convic 
tion  death ;  Solon  re-enacted  the  law,  substituting, 
however,  for  the  capital  punishment  a  fine  of  IW 

1.  (Plin..  n.  N.,  iiiiii..  13  )— 2  (V.  rue  .  IV  ,  2.,— 3.  (P«n».. 
i.,  I,  0  1. — B6< Ah.  On  th«  Silvrr  M:nri  «f  l.ai.non,  li;  llie  MO 
on«l  Tolumr  of  ihr  trnntlalmn  uf  the  Puhlir.  Eranomy  of  Alhrn*.| 
—4.  (Xrn..  Vi-rii^.,  I., 3  ;  ir.,  S.)— 6.  (Piin..  II.  N.,  sxxiii.,  Sl.l 
—6.  (ill.,  W.>— 7.  (Uinp.,a.  a,  p.  ISI.)— S.  (rp  FwU.,OMn., 
is.,  76.)— 9.  (MZTiii..  ]1.)->1S.  (Ja).,  M.)— tl.  ,Wut»,  Da  P» 
dw.,  *e..  ^  40,  41.)— II.  tH.  Nn  nsiU.  SO ;  tixiii..  41 )— U 
(llMn%Aw.lfiaml.,p  ffl.)— 14.  (HiirtTlMi>iihTM(..r.M') 
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InehiUB  for  the  lint  umvletion,  and  a  Ion  of  civic 

rights  {uriftia)  if  the  same  person  was  convicted 
Ihret  imcs  of  indolence.*  According  to  Julius  Pol- 
IWL*  Draco  did  not  impose  a  severer  punishment 
Uian  iriuia,  and  Solon  did  not  punish  it  at  all  till 
.the  thlro  oflbnee.* 

'  •ARGILLA,  Potters'  Clay,  included  fn-qucnlly 
by  the  Laun  writers  umier  the  jLjencral  name  of 
Crda.  Thus  Pal  lad  ius  sav'^,  "  Crcta,  quam  argtUam 
Jidmutt"  and  Columella,  ^'  Creta,mtafdunturJUnUi, 
^wmque  fmmiUi  orpUam  Teeamtr*  These  writers 
speak  repeatedly  ot  "  crrta  fi!::ulnrif"*  "  creta  qua 
fiunt  nmvA/ira.'^*  Celsus,  loo,  speaks  of  "  crda 
Jigulirvi,  and  V'itruvius  of  "  r<w  cc  crrUi  fuytuvi, 
non  coctum."*  By  the  term  Cretn,  therefore,  was 
generally  meant  some  whitish  clay,  soch  as  potters' 
clay,  pipe-clay,  or  fullers'  earth.   (Vui.  Cheta.) 

•AUuI'TIS,  a  species  of  wine,  celebrated  by 
Virgil*  for  lis  cxtraorJinary  durability,  and  pro- 
cured from  a  small  gTii[>e  abounding  in  juice.  It  is 
beUered  to  have  Wen  a  white  wine.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  well  founded,  we  may  discover  some 
analogy  between  it  and  the  best  growths  of  the  Rhine, 
which  are  obUiined  from  a  sniall  white  givpe^  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  jicmianency." 

APrrPlOY  AIKH  {ipYvpiov  SUv)  was  a  civil  suit 
of  the  class  ?rpfif  nva,  and  within  the  juTisdiction 
of  the  thesmothctas,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay 
moneys  in  his  possession,  or  for  which  he  wis  lia- 
ble, to  the  plaiiuift'.  This  action  is  casually  alluded 
to  in  two  speeches  of  Demosthenes,'*  and is Healed 
of  at  large  in  the  speech  against  Callippus. 

*AKG  YRl'TIS  {apyvplTii),  a  name  given  to  the 
ore  from  which  silver  was  oInaiDed.  (FSrf.  Aaocii- 

TCM.) 

AROUROKOPEI'ON  {itpyvpoKOTretov),  the  place 
wliere  money  was  coined,  the  mint.  That  at  Ath- 
ens appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 

eh.ilH'l  {rjpunv)  of  a  hero  naincd  Slrphanephorus. 
In  it  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the  coins." 

ARGYRAS'PIDES  i^tyvpuOKtStf),  a  division  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  were  so  called  because 
Ihey  carried  shields  covered  with  silver  plates. 
They  were  held  in  hitrh  hoimur  l)v  Alcxanner  the 
Great,  al\er  whose  death  tln-y  went  over  to  Antigo- 
nus."  UvT  mentions  them  as  the  royal  cohort  in 
the  army  or  Anti^nus.'*  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  had  in  his  army  a  botly  or  men  who  were 
called  arsyroa^p'f     ' * 

♦.VK  IA  (d;Ka)  a  species  of  plant.  Batihin  hold 
It  to  he  a  kind  of  pear-tree,  ami  Millet  makes  it  tu 
be  that  kind  which  gets  the  English  name  of  While 
Beara-trec,  namely,  the  Pitrus  Aria  o|  Hooker.  But 
Schneider,  upi>n  the  nnthoritv  of  Sibthoi|l|  holds  it 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Qurrcus  /'.  r.** 

ARI.\DNEr.\  ('Ap((lr5rfja),  festivals  solemnized 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoiir>Mi  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicinsjis  and  merriment."  Another  fes- 
tival of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Ariadne  in  Cyprus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
Institnted  by  Theseus  in  commemoration  of  her 
death  in  the  month  of  Gnrpiiwus.  The  Amathu- 
sians  called  the  grove  in  which  the  eravc  of  Ari- 
adne was  shown,  that  of  .Anhrn  !ite-Ariadne.  This 
is  the  acooimt  given  by  Plutarch'*  from  Poon,  an 
Anathostan  wrtter. 


1.  (Ljt.,  e.  Nic.,  ifir^i  ~^p-  D*«f.  Laert.  in  Solone.— Har> 
Mer^  V.  Kvrcjct  «tfnuM«.— ViL  Iul,  ii.,  0,  S.>— S.  (Onom., 
Ik  »  4S.)— a.  (Fill.  Tiyior.  hn*.  Lytius.,  p.  707,  708.  >— 4. 
(FtllM-  L,  M,  9.— Colnm.,  lii.,  II,  0.)— 9.  (Colum.,  iii.,  II.  9  ; 
fi^  17,6;  tIH.,S,S.— V«jr..  ni..4.)— fl.  (C.lani..  xii..  4.  3.)— 7. 
fin  th-e.  (mi..  I.  5.)— 9.  (Oeorjr..  99  )— l"  (FI<-ml«T«>n'» 
iicWuiM,  p.  "S.)— II.  (in  B<rot.,  1002  :  in  Olniipi  i.!..  1179  ) 
— H.  (Pollux.  Onom..  Tii  ,  103.— IkV  kh.  Puh.  Eo.m.  of  .4thpn», 
fol.  i..  p.  191,  tmsl.)— 13.  (Jnstin..  xn.,  T,— Curtim,  iv.,  13. — 
Pljlirrh,  Eu^^^n.,  13,  Ac.) — 14.  (Li».,  nxvu.,  A').) — 13.  (Lam- 
IRvl  .  Al«x.  Srv.,  M).)— 10.  (Thaophnut..  H.  P.,  it.,  7  — A<I.\m», 
ip|M  Ml.  1.  ».>— 17.  (?laufd^  TW,  ».»— is.  m>»»  •« » 


ARIES  (Kfr  V)>  the  bettering-iam,  wa»  lael  In 

shake,  perforati%  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  l'^ 
sieged  cities.  U  consisted  of  a  large  l>eam,  made 
:  of  {he  trunk  of  a  tree,  esi>ecially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash 
To  one  end  was  fastened  a  mass  of  bronze  w  iron 
(xe^oX^,  kftSoXi},  irporofi^),  which  resembled  it*  it* 
form  the  head  of  a  ram;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
shape  of  the  extn-mity  ol  tlie  entwine,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  given  to  it  on  account  ol  the  resemblance 
of  its  mode  of  action  to  that  of  a  ram  butting  with 
its  ibiehead.  The  upper  figure  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  It  shows  the  aries  in  its  simplest 
state,  and  as  it  was  Iwrne  and  impelled  by  human 
hands,  without  other  assistance.  Even  when  the 
art  of  war  was  much  advanced,  the  ram  must  havn 
been  frequently  used  in  this  manner,  both  whenever 
•ime  was  wanting  for  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments, and  wherever  the  inequality  of  the  t,'round 
rendered  such  arrangements  impracticable.  This 
sculpture  shows  the  ram  directea  againsi  the  aniln 
of  a  wall,  which  must  have  been  more  vulneiaSte 
than  any  other  part.  ("  Anguiaran  turrim  iottts  t»> 
rftvit  aiietis  violentior.^) 


T«     i^i  — _ 

In  an  improved  fbnn,  the  nun  was  snmundej 

with  iron  bands  to  which  rinps  were  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  susjictuiiiig  it  by  ropes  or  chains  from 
a  beam  fixed  transversely  over  it.  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut.  By  this  contrivance  the  sol- 
diers were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  weiijht  of  the  ram,  and  they  couM  witn  ease 
iiivc  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  moiioti  backward  and 
forward,  --o  as  to  nut  the  opposite  wall  into  a  state 
of  vibration,  and  tnus  to  shatter  it  into  fragments. 

The  use  of  this  machine  was  fiuther  aided  by 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  suspended  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructins:  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  "  tcstudo  '  ( \rAuvTi  Kfnofnpo(*\ 
which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the  defen- 
sive assaults  of  die  hesleged.  Jooephus  informs  vl\ 
that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall  so  thick 
as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if  its  blojrs 
were  continued  lonj^  enough.* 

The  lieam  of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  lenf  th, 
e.  f^.,  80,  100,  or  even  190  Ibet.  The  design  of  ihif 
was  both  to  act  aeioss  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to 
enable  those  who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  ia 
a  p<_)sition  of  comparative  spcuritv.  A  h.iti  Ired 
men,  or  even  a  greater  number,  were  someiimei 
erriployed  lo  strike  with  the  beam. 

The  besieged  had  leeonise  tovaiioai  eontrinni* 
ces  in  order  to  defend  their  waifs  and  towers  flan 
the  attacks  of  the  arie;,  1.  They  attempted,  by 
throwing  burning  materials  upon  it,  to  set  it  on  fire; 
and,  to  prevent  this  from  being  effected,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  sackcloth  {fifflfm*  ciliriit*)  or  with  ;iidet 

1.  (J<>«r>r>>^<i<.  — Snidu.) — S.  (Anus.  Maroell..  vsif.,  t.)<— ft 
(Appi  ir:,  li.  :i.  Mahnd.)--4.  (BdL  Jad.,iU.)^  (loMfikf  U* 
— S.  (Vegel.,  IT.,  SH) 
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■tpnii  MkU^\  which  were  sometimes  moistened 
(llMiMtAti  tmnmu  exuri'^^Y   2.  They  threw  duwn 
preat  stones,  SO     to  bicak  off  llie  irun  head  of  the 
raui  *      To  accomplish  the  same  puqiose,  thty 
erected  Umius  tumuitj  upun  upriL:tit  jo-is  {/oilciio- 
m);  lirom  Uie  extremities  ul'lbei>ti  beams  they  siui- 
pnoed  mams  of  lead,  trunks  of  irees,  stones,  or 
pans  or  colimias.   They  then  caused  these  ponder- 
ous lilies  to  tall  repeatedly  upon  the  head  of  the 
raci,  wliilc  ihi  opposite  paily  atlcin]il<'il  to  (iL'fcat 
ih  b  eli.iit  ly  means  similar  to  those  mentioned  un- 
dtr  iJjc  uiticle  Antenna,  viz.,  by  the  use  of  sickles 
(ixed  to  the  ends  of  long  pules'(a5sm^  fakatui}, 
and  employed  to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  me  stOBCS 
and  other  wt'ii:lits  were  sasporidcil.  4.  They  caught 
Ute  head  of  Uie  ram  in  a  noose  {laqueo,^  tii>oxoii*), 
and  were  thus  eaaliled  lo  diaw  it  on  one  side  and 
avert  its  blows,  or  even  to  overturn  it  and  pievent 
inaction  altogether.'  5.  They  seized  the  hc«d  with 
a  large  forceps  armed  with  teeth,  and  called  the 
wolf  and  they  ihui,  ballled  the  efforts  of  the 

lesiegers  in  the  same  way  as  by  using  the  noose, 
fi.  They  Med  sacics  with  chaff,  or  stuffed  them  with 
other  soft  materials,  and  suspended  them  by  ropes 
arhcri  vt  r  tlie  ram  was  expected  lo  strike,  so  as  to 
dirert  its  blows  and  break  tlieir  force,  the  besiegers 
meanwhile  employing  the  sickles,  as  already  men- 
lifloed.  to  c«  the  ropes.*  This  provision  of  sickles. 
Is  adaitioD  to  the  ram,  hetongefl  to  the  more  com- 

(UeaMd  en^nc,  called  Irsfudo  aiirtaria. 

Tlw  larger  machines  of  this  class  were  so  con- 
Idneied  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  con- 
icyed  from  place  to  place,  and  were  pat  iojeibcr 
Bgita  whm  reqttiicd  mt  use.** 

Vii,^il  is  certainly  charsi^able  with  an  anachron- 
iim  when  he  speaks  of  the  aries  as  employed  at 
the  sieges  of  Ilitun  and  of  Laurentum."  Thucydi- 
Mentions  the  use  of  it  by  the  Peloponnesians  at 
Iheaieseaf  Platva.**  Bm  ft  firet  became  an  impor* 
Int  militar}'  cnfdne  in  the  hands  of  the  Maretlo- 
aians  and  Carthaginians.  (  V'lJ.  Fai.x,  Hklkpoi.ib, 
Testi  no.) 

*AlUii^  {,Kptoi)t  the  ordinary  ram.  {Vid.  Ovis.) 
•ARI'ON  {upeUm  or  d/M6w),  a  sheUlish  noticed  by 

JBIian.  It  i.s  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  the  class  JMii/- 
huca,  but  was  formerly*  placed  luider  the  Lirtuucs}* 
*AIUS'AKUM  {aptaapov),  a  species  of  plant. 
Ocdonasus  makes  out  its  alliance  with  the  Arum, 
^d,  accordingly,  modem  botanists  give  it  tliettame 
cflnmfirimM.  MiUer  calls  UTiiai^Covl  in 
Ihflbh.'* 

•ARLSTOLOCH'IA  (dpioroAor/o),  a  species  of 
plaat,  the  modem  BiithworL  There  is  some  diffi- 
cult in  recognising  the  three  kinds  described  by  the 
ancients.  Adams  thinks  there  is  little  rrason  f  r 
rejecting  the  aTpoyyv?.f]  as  bcmg  the  Arutoiockia 
Batmitt  and  the  uoKpu  as  being  the  Limga  of  mod- 
A  boiaikiMS}  and  yet  Spreogel  inclines  to  refer  the 
sne  lo  die  iL  p^Uda,  ano  the  odier  to  the  A.  Cntiai, 
L  The  KAtifiariTif  is  unquestionably  the  Aristoloch- 
M  denuUUis,  or  Climbing  Biriliwort.'*  The  Birth- 
vort  tribe  possess  in  genera)  tonic  and  stimulating 
frapenies.  Pliny,  among  other  complaints  in  which 
tte  aiistolochia  was  fijond  dseAil,  notices  severe 
dysenteri'"s,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hip-gout,  the 
Ring  of  scorpion.s,  &c.;  and  in  Peru,  at  the  present 
4qr,  the  A.  fragrantissima  (called  in  that  country 
Jrfina  J*  EstrelU,  or  Star-Reed)  is  highly  es- 
iBoned  as  a  remedy  against  dysenlenes,  malignant 
inllanmiator>''  fevers,  colds,  nieamatie  pains,  Ac. 
The  root  is  the  [«irt  used." 
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ARMA,  AIIMATU'RA  {Ivria,  revx'a.  Htm.  C?^ 
Xa),  arms,  armour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  ea'  .est  times, 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  used  :toncs  nno 
clubs  for  their  wcajxjns,  and  that  thry  wore  the 
skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  tiiey  hud  slain,  a*, 
once  as  proo6  ct  their  strength  and  prowess,  and 
as  a  protfsction  lo  their  bodies.  Hence  Herculea 
was  commonly  represented  clad  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Ncinran  lion,  as  well  as  carrviiii;  a  rui!>.'  The 
use  of  the  goatskin  for  a  similar  puri'o^*'  has  been 
noticed  under  the  article  iEois.  Tlbeociitus,  in  the 
(bUowing  lines,  describes  the  savage  wrestler  Amy- 
ens  as  wearing  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  was  Ctsten* 
ed  over  his  tireast  by  two  of  the  paws,aiid  depend^ 
from  thence  over  his  back: 

Airap  vzep  v&roto  not  avxtvo^  ijuptlro 

'kKpuv  dipfia  /.tovmi;  u(^:jfiutvov  Ik  iToitCnuji- 

This  mode  of  wearing  the  lion's  skin  is  disp.  *yee 
in  two  small  bronses  ofTery  high  antiquity,  v  t^ch 
have  been  piilijishcii  by  Micali,*  and  wluchan  r«|p» 
ied  in  tlie  aimexed  woodcut. 


In  the  Homeric  battles,  we  have  some  liaeea  if 

the  use  of  hides  for  defensive  armour,  as  in  the  dibd 
book  of  the  Iliad,*  where  Pans  npp«^ars  lightly  arm- 
ed with  a  bow  and  panther's  skin  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. In  the  Aigonantic  expedidOQ,  Ancaens,  the 
Arcadian,  always  wore  for  the  same  panose  the 
shaggy  Ude  of  a  bear,  and  Argrus  that  of  a  Uaek 
lull.»  Even  as  late  as  the  Mcssenian  war,  the 
mountaineers  of  Arcadia,  serving  tmder  Aristode- 
mns  as  light-armed  soldiers,  wore  the  skins  both  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  also  of  bears,  wdvea^  and  oth- 
er wild  bevts.* 

Nevertheless,  the  ani^our  both  of  the  Greek  an*! 
Trojan  armies,  as  repres-.  nted  by  Homer,  was  com- 
plete and  elaborate.  In  various  passages  he  de- 
scribes the  entire  suit  of  armour  of  some  of  bis  greair 
est  warriors,  viz.,  of  AchSIes,  Patroclns,  Agamem> 
non,  Menclaus,  and  Paris;*  and  we  observe  that  it 
consisted  of  the  same  portions  which  were  used  by 
the  Greek  soldiers  ever  after.  Mortavcr,  the  order 
of  putting  them  on  is  always  the  same.  The  heavy- 
armed  warrior,  havina^  alreadr  a  timie  anwnd  ms 
body,  and  preparing  lor  combat,  puts  on,  first,  his 
greaves  {KVTjfilAcq,  ocrecc)  ;  secondly,  bis  eufrasa 
{Bopa^,  lorica),  to  which  belonged  the  /lirpri  under- 
neath, and  the  xone  f(u>^i  ^uoT^PtCmrulum)  above; 
thirdly,  his  sword  (ii^.  ensis,  fUdius),  hung  on 
the  left  side  of  his  body  by  means  of  a  belt  wnioh 

1.  (Vid.  The.<:r..  xx\..  279.)— S.  (IJ.,  xiii.,  52.)— 3.  (Ilalu 
avanti  il  Dominio  dfi  Roninni.  pi.  iit.,  fiff      ami  pi.  tvi..  I,  fij 
7.).^.  (III.  l7.)--5.  (Orph.,  Are-m.,  199.— Apoll.  RKwl..  i..  5»4 
— Scbo:.  ID  loc.)— «.  (Paua.,  iv.,  II,  «  1.)— 7.  (II.,  in.,  328-»9 
hr«  IM-IM :  tu  IMS:       MO-  Itf :  tiw^  Mt-m.) 
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passed  ever  the  right  shoulder;  fuunhl}',  the  large 
rotind  shield  (ffiuiar,  ooir/f,  elipeu*,  tcittum),  support- 
ed in  the  same  manner;  fiOlily,  !)!>  liclmct  (xopvp, 
Kvvtii,  cassis  i:alca)  ;  sixthly  an.l  lazily,  he  took  his 
■pear  {iyx'-i-  >^^pv,  hasta),  or,  in  many  caaos,  two 
•pears  (doCpe  6vu).  Virgil  represents  the  outAt  of 
a  warrior  as  consisting  or  the  same  six  portions, 
when  he  tlescrihes  the  nnMour  made  by  Vulcan  for 
iEnjas,  aii'J  bruiiirlii  lo  hirn  by  his  mother.'  The 
Conn  aiiil  use  dI  Uk-sc  iK»riions  are  deseribetl  in  sep- 
arate articles  under  their  Latin  names.  The  ao- 
aexei  woodcul  exhibits  them  all  tn  the  form  of  a 
Greek  warrior  atiin-d  for  battle,  as  sbowu  in  Hope's 
<Mit  KU  »/ the  Aitcunts  (  >,  70). 


Yhose  who  were  dcfeiKieil  in  the  manner  which 
hit  now  been  re|>re8enteii.  ar«'  called  by  Homer  aa- 
wumi,  from  tlicir  great  shield  (o<T?r/f) ,  also  uyxr- 

a'XPi,  lifcause  they  foiisjht  hand  to  hand  with  tlii  ir 
versanes ;  but  much  more  eommonly  JTf><>fiax<H, 
because  thev  occunicil  the  iront  ol  the  anny :  and 
It  is  10  be  observed  that  these  terms,  especially  the 
last,  were  honourable  titles,  the  expense  (>f  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  (TrnvnrrXir}*)  hcmg  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  wralih  ruul  rank  of  the  wearer, 
while  his  place  on  the  field  was  no  less  indicative 
cf  strength  and  bravery. 

In  later  times,  the  heavy-armetl  soldiers  were 
called  v7T?.trat,  because  the  tenu  u-rr?.a  more  esjM'- 
cially  deiiotL'd  the  dt-frnsivc  annitur,  the  shield  and 
thorax.  Bv  wearing  these  they  were  distineuished 
from  the  l^ght-arme<l,  whom  Herodotus,*  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  calls  'i\-o-:?jh.  and  who  are 
also  denominated  %ji?.oi  and  ^imm,  -/VftyfjTat  or 
yv/iv^rff.  Instead  of  beinj:  defended  by  the  shield 
and  thorax,  their  bodies  had  a  much  slighter  cover- 
iag ,  sometimes  eonslstinr  ofslrins.  as  In  the  ahove- 
mentioned  instance  of  the  Arcadians,  and  some- 
times of  leather  or  rjnih  ;  and,  instead  of  the  sword 
and  lance,  they  commonly  fought  with  darts, stones, 
bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  Though  greatly  infe- 
rior in  rank  and  nrowcss  to  the  hcavy-anned  sol- 
diery, it  is  probable  tlint  they  often  snrpn^^'^cd  thrm 
in  Titimbcrs;  and  by  their  ability,  bv  llieir  rapid 
movLinonls  from  place  t"  plarr-,  and  by  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  assailing  the  enemy,  coming 
towards  the  front  iroder  tfao  proleetlon  of  the  heavy- 

1  fjKb,vtt'.  vv6H.)-a.  m«i«d..t.««ki-a.  rte..fa.tt3 


armed,  and  again  retreating  for  safety  inin  tlie  rear, 
they  ndidereaimportant  service  to  their  employers. 

We  are  justifietl  in  using  the  term  "  employers,'" 
because  the  light-armed  were  eomiiiotily  auacbed 
in  asubonlinalc  capacity  to  individuals  ol  the  hca'-v- 
armcd  soldier)'.  In  this  manrer  the  Helots  wen* 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  Spartan  army.  Ai  the 
battle  of  Platxa,  each  Spartan  had  an  ap;  .linimfff 
of  no  less  than  seven  Helots  to  carrv  hi^  anas,  tt 
protect  him  in  danger,  lo  assist  him  in  coiiquerinf 
his  (  pponent,  antl  also  to  perform  every  menial  *e^. 
vice.'  On  the  same  occasion,  as  we  are  informeL 
b^  Herodotus,*  the  other  divisions  of  the  Greek 
army  had  only  one  light-armed  to  one  heavy-armck' 
soldier.  In  after  liines,  also,  the  Athenian  hoplite 
had  usually  one  attendant,  and  received  as  wages 
for  both  himself  and  his  seirant  two  drachnue  per 
day.' 

Besides  the  heavy  and  light  armed  soldier>,  the 
drr/irai  and  xiu'/.m'.  who,  in  pi  ncral.  bore  towards 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  explained, 
another  description  of  men,  the  irrXmerroi.  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  army,  though  we  do  not 
hear  of  them  in  early  times.  Instead  ol  ihe  larsr 
round  .shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  cal/ed  the 
vikTn,  and  in  other  respects  their  armour,  though 
heavier  and  more  efl^ive  than  that  of  the  i^i^m, 
was  much  li^hier  than  that  of  the  Itoplites.  The 
weapon  on  which  they  principally  (iepended  was 
the  spear. 

The  cities  of  Eubo^a  agreed  to  so  to  battle  only 
as  hoplites,  discarding  the  use  of  light  armour,  de- 
pending on  the  sworn  and  lance,  and  handling  the 
latter  as  a  pike.*  The  I.ul  a«ans  were  probablv  in- 
duced to  form  this  agremicnt  in  consequence  of  the 
richness  of  thc>r  island  in  tJie  orus  ot  conner  and 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  those  nations  which  had 
neither  mines,  nor  any  considcnil  Ic  weal'h  cfo'.ht/ 
kinds,  could  scarcely  send  any  but  la'iii-.'rmed  5t  j 
diers,  who  coininonly  served  as  uu  rcenario. 

The  Komans  legions  consisted,  as  the  Circck  in* 
fantry  (or  tlie  most  part  did,  of  heavy  and  light 
armed  tnM>ps  (^<rrt5  ct  Uvis  armatura).  But  they 
were  not  liinned  upon  the  same  system  of  attaching 
individuals  to  one  another,  in  tne  relation  of  the 
master  or  employer  and  his  .scr\'ant.  At  all  events, 
this  system  aid  not  prevail  among  the  Romans  to 
any  extent;  and  when  Virgil,  in  the  .fTnW//,  men- 
tions the  armour-bearer  or  squire  {armiiziT),  we  must 
understand  him  t<i  nllnde  to  the  Grecian  orOriei.t.i] 
practice,  or  to  attribute  such  attt ndanre  and  state 
to  kings  and  generals  only. 

When  a  legion  was  drawn  op  in  order  of  battle, 
the  heavy-armed  were  posted  in  front  In  three  di- 
visions, viz.,  the  pnnn'jtrs,  the  haslnli,  and  the  Innrii^ 
and  behind  them  were  placed  the  light-armed  in  iwc 
divisions, called  the  mmni,and  theaeeeNf»or«d£fa^ 
the  weight  and  strength  of  the  arms  decreasing 
gradually  in  these  five  divisions,  until  the  rear  con- 
sisted only  of  archers,  slin^ers,  and  other  trf>t>ps, 
who  might  leave  their  place  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, and  make  swift  excursion*  for  the  purpoee 
of  attacking  and  annoying  the  enemy.  EspeesaUy 
in  commencing  an  engagement,  the  light-amwd 
troops  advanced  to  the  front,  strove  to  put  the  enemy 
to  flight,  and,  if  successful,  pursued  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  thev  were  worsted,  they  itimited 
again  in  a  body  behind  the  heavy  troopt.  on  whom 
as  the  main  stay  of  the  army,  depended  the  deefohn 
of  the  conflict.  If  the  heavy-armed  were  victori- 
ous, the  light-armed  again  rnshed  forward  to  aic  io 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pnrsnii 
was  left  to  them  and  to  the  caralry,  while  the  pria* 
cipes,  hastati,  and  trinril  naintnined  Iheir  orlgfaial 
poiritlDn.* 
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The  aoMUd  i0We  i»  taken  fiom  the  arch  of 
Sf pdinios  Sevenis  at  Rome.  On  comparing  it  with 

•hill  of  the  Grwk  hoplite  in  ihc.  la^t  wuodcut,  we 
perceive  that,  while  tlie  national  character  is  dis- 
plajed  by  a  vide  difTercnce  in  the  attitude  and  ex- 
fRssion,  the  several  iMins  of  the  annour  correspond, 
etoeptiiig  only  that  the  Roman  soldier  wears  a  dag- 
ger (fiix'^'P^-  /'"C'o)  on  rij^lit  siilc  iiistpad  of  a 
rarotd  ou  hi.s  lelt,  and,  instead  of  greaves  upon  his 
i.as  fenwralta  and  aUigce,  All  the  esiiential 
peft£  tto  Roman  heavy  armour  (iprun,  cum,  cU- 
ftas,  f^ea,  hasUt'S  are  mentioned  together  fn  an  epi- 
miaof  Mnrtial,'  and  ail  except  the  «;p«'ar  in  a  well- 
knovn  fiassa<;t!  of  St.  Paulj'  whose  iniuneration 
exacdy  coincides  wilh  the  hgures  on  the  arch  of 
iBereras,  and  who  makes  mention,  not  of  greaves, 
iMof  ihoes  or  aaadab  fi>r  the  feeu 


The  son  or  flexible  parts  of  tJte  heavy  armour 
were  made  of  cloth  or  leather.  The  metal  piiiici- 
pally  used  in  their  Ibrmalion  was  that  compound  of 
oopper  and  tin  which  we  call  bronze,  or,  more  prup- 
erif,  bdUaeott  {VuLM:)  Heoee  the  names  tor 
this  mKal  (xaAfic.  are  often  tised  to  mean  ar- 
•Mur,  and  the  light  reilecled  from  the  arms  of  a  war- 
nor  Ls  called  avyv  xf^^feii)  by  Homer,  and  l»z  aena 
by  Viigil.*  Instead  of  copper,  iron  aherward  came 
ID  be  Terr  extensirely  wid  in  the  mannfaeture  of 
amit^  although  article.s  made  of  it  are  much  more 
nrdy  discovered,  Ijecaiise  iron  is.  hy  exposure  u: 
air  and  moistnre,  exce<^iiin^'ly  liaMf  tn  rorn)sion 
and  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin  unmixed  with 
eofiper,  were  also  used,  more  especially  to  enrich 
and  adorn  the  armour.  When  the  Cyclopes,  tmder 
the  din-ction  of  V^ulcao,  make  the  suit  for  .£neas, 
a.1  a]re.-ul]r  meniiooed,  they  emplojr  these  various 
o'sials: 


Ma  finuee 


It  cannot  l-e  •^uppo^ipd  that  the  Roman  soMiers 
tcoid  have  acaaired  their  hij^h  renown  jis  conqucr- 
crs  vrithoot  bang  icifularly  instructed  in  Che  u.se  of 
amis.  V^geliiv  aeoovdingljr,  in  his  fiisi  book,  dc- 
vsten  several  chapters  to  an  account  of  the  exercises 
devised  for  this  purpose.  The  recruits  wfre  provi- 
ded with  shieUls,  spears,  and  other  wi  ajnns  of  un- 
asnal  size  and  weight,  and  in  other  respects  ex- 
Weialy  adapted  for  the  discipline  of  the  drill.  The 
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masten  at  aimi  were  called armittUm  tadi 
iaetertM  {SwXoitdaimu,  iir^ndtiamtiAoi). 

The  armory  or  arsenal,  in  which  arms  ol  all 
kinds  were  kept,  was  called  ui mami  iianum  (orAo- 
6^K7),  6k?.o^?mkiov*).  The  mnriiie  ar8<  nal  at  tht 
Pirsus.  boilt  by  the  architect  Phik),  was  the  gloiy 
of  the  Athenians.* 

In  nido  states  of  society,  when  the  spiiit  of  jio 
lence  ivndcred  bfe  and  property  insecure,  It^ih  Urr 
cians  and  the  nations  arouncf,  whom  they  eaJIni 
barbaiiaiM,  eowtantly  carried  anna  Ibr  their  d^ 
fimee.*  In  die  time  of  Thneydides*  the  Atlienianf 
had  di.scontinuf^d  this  practice,  beransc  the  iiecessi 
ly  fur  being  always  armed  existed  nu  lunger ;  bui 
tAey  all  bore  qiean  and  sbieMs  in  the  poUie  pn^ 


ARMA'RIUM.  originally  a  place  ibr  keeping 

arms,  afterward  a  cuplward,  in  which  were  kepi, 
not  only  arms,  but  aiso  clothes,  books,  u)oney,  or- 
naments, images,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of 
value.  The  armarium  was  generally  placed  in  the 
atrinm  or  the  hoose.*  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  calknl  armaria*  "NV'c  find  uTmnrixtm  tlisl'-^iuH 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  .scj  uiclire  in  an  iiisciiiiiion 
in  G niter,' 

ARMAMENTA'RIUM.   iVtd.  Arm*,  p.  95.) 
•ARMENI'ACA  MALA  (//^Xa'A/i^maire),  a  fmit. 

which  Dio.scorides  makes  the  .same  w  ith  the  j>r(rrr>- 
rin  of  the  Romans.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  wilh  our  Aprtatt* 

*AKM£Mi;.M  ('Affiivio*'),  a  blue  pigment  caUed 
after  the  eoun  tr^'  whence  it  came.  The  kind  which 
by  Dioscoridcs  is  e-stecmf^d  the  best,  appears  to  have 
been  an  earth;  for  he  requires  it  to  be  smootii,  tria- 
ble, and  free  from  stone.  Adams  makes  it  lo  hav« 
been  an  impujre  carboiut?  of  copper,  like  the  l^pik 
Lacoli.  Hill,  however,  maintains  that  it  was  a  yel<> 
low  earth  or  ochre  of  copper.  The  Armminvi  nwt 
not  be  confoiinih  d  with  the  Lapis  Armeuius  (Ai<''>( 
'Af^iviaKoi),  or  .^rmfnian  stone,  first  noticed  by 
Paulus  ^ilgineta.  and  which  is  called  kHhc  ht(itr6fito( 
by  Myrepsos.  Jameson  says  the  Armenian  stoct 
of  the  ancients  wa.*;  a  limestone  impn'trruited  with 
earthy  azure  copper,  arid  in  which  coi  per  and  in^n 
pyrites  were  .sometimes  disseminate*!.* 

ARMILLA  (VwiAiop,  ^^Xmv,  or  itOJuov,  X^^*t 
uftfiSeu),  a  bracelet  or  armlet. 

Ainont:  all  the  nations  of  antiqaity,  the  Medol 
and  I'l  rsians  appear  to  have  displayed  tlie  preatest 
taste  fi)r  ornaments  of  this  class.  They  wore  jiol 
only  armillK  on  their  wrists,  and  on  the  arm  a  little 
below  the  shonlder,  bat  *also  earrings,  coltats  or 
necklaces,  and  splendid  nirbans.  These  portions 
of  their  dress  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable 
pearls,  or  were  enriched  with  jewels.  They  were 
mtended  to  indicate  the  tank,  power,  and  wealth  of 
the  wearer,  and  this  use  of  them  has  continued 
through  sueeessive  generations  down  to  the  present 
dav." 

In  Enrope,  poMen  .'iniiillT  wen-  worn  by  the 
Gauls  both  on  their  arms  and  on  their  wri.Ms."  The 
Sabines  also  wore  ponderous  golden  amiillaj  on  the 
left  aim,  about  the  time  of  the  loundation  of  Rome 

1.  (l'.rf.  Liv.,  XIX1..23  -.I11V..  iiii.,S3.)-2.  tStml.  ,11 
—  P!m.,  H.  .v.,  vii.,  as.-Val.  .Mm.,  viii.,  13.— Cir  .Dr  Orat.J. 
14.)— 3.  (Tliurv.l..  I.,  0.)— 4.  (vi,.  .'iS.)— 5.  (T)ii;.  33.  tit.  ».  1 
— Cic,  pro  (  lupnt.,  c  M  — Prtron.,  Sat.,  89.— Plin.,  11.  N  , 
zxix.,  17,  W:  XX  XT.,  2,  2.)— <5.  (Vitrav.,  vii^  Pntf.— Vopwe., 
Tac.,80— 7.  (p.  383,  No.  4.)— e.  (DtaMOTn  I|  148.— BsnlooiB  k 
PliA.,  H.  M.,  IV.,  tl.-^IbMn,  BiUiaih.  Kqm.  Andi.,  f«l.  i,  |k 
330.— C«MMr,  tat.  ButIettfli.MI.  (Dionar.,  105.— TitnT. 
7,  9.— Plm.,  II.  N.,  xixT.,  S8. — Adama,  Apfwod.,  t. — Moon' 
Ane.  Mineral.,  p.  fi8.  W.)-10.  (Herod.,  viii.,  113;  ix., 
Xen.,  Anab..  i..  S.  87  ;  I..  8.  29.— ryrop-.  '•.  3.  2,  3  :  vi.,  4,  t,  » 
aJibi.— Charn  Mjrlil.,  ap.  Alhm.,  in.,  H.— Diod.  Sic,  49.- 
Corw.  Nep.,  Dnt.,  lii. — Arr.m.  Mari  ol].,  xxiii..  lub  fin  — Connn 
Gen.,  xxiv.,  n,  30,  47.— E/f  k..  xtid.,  42.-2  .Slum.,  i  .  10 —Wa 
tdnaon'i  Customs  of  Anr.  tirrpt.  vol.  in.,  p.  374,  375  )-  II  (Q 
Quadrig.,  ap.  Aul.  Getl.,  it.,  13.  -ITfpi  to'k  i^pti\uci  aal  nh 
caamif  UAia  :  Strmbo,  i*.,  4.  S  )  -13.  'L'*  .,  i.,  1 1.— Flat ,  i..! 
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early  period,  the  Sanuans  wore 
1  aimiets  at  the  soleiim  festivals 


win  at  the  sa  ne 
tichly'Onainented 
in  hoDonrof  Jano.' 
Tt  does  not  appear  that  aimiUn  were  subsequently 

«  oni  among  ilic  Greeks  by  the  rnalt'  m-x.  But  iliose 
ladies  vho  u:inei  ai  el<:gance  and  lashiun  had  both 
tftietM  (xefi6paxi6via')  and  hiu^ets  (ntpixupTia, 
^vxtiata,  hxpoxtifna),  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
til  s^les  ut'  ornameat.  In  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
AxBieaupon  a  Greelr  mcdel,*  armillx  nn-  nu  ntion- 
Sd  as  parts  of  female  attire,  and  one  kind  is  di:>tin- 
fuished  by  the  name  of  sptnter.  This  term  (eftyt- 
T^p)  is  manifestly  derived  from  a^iyyu  (to  oom- 
press),  And  its  application  is  explained  from  the  c!r- 
cunistatice  tiiat  the  brafclet  so  denominated  kepi  its 
place  by  compressing  the  arm  of  the  wearer.  The 
armilla  was,  in  lact,  either  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or 
a  wire  of  consiilerable  thickness;  and,  although 
sometimes  a  complete  ling,  it  was  mnch  more  fre- 

auenlly  njade  without  havini^  its  ends  joined  ;  it  was 
len  curved,  so  as  to  require,  when  put  on,  to  t>e 
slightly  expanded  by  having  its  ends  drawn  apart 
team  one  anotheti*  and,  according  to  its  lengtli,  it 
went  once,  twice,  or  thnee  round  the  arm,  or  eren 
a  greater  number  of  times.  When  it  made  several 
turns,  it  assumed  the  fnnn  so  clearly  delined  by  Ho- 
mer in  the  expression  .vnu^rTuf  Missf,  "twisted 
spirals  a  form  iUostraied  by  nnmeroas  armilla 
of  gold  and  bronze  fn  our  collections  of  antiques, 
ancf  exhibited  very  frequently  on  the  Greek  painted 
rases.  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  Sir  William 
Bamiltoo^  ftreai  work,  toL  il.,  pL  3K.) 


These  spiral  wires  were  sometimes  engraved  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  bracelets  of 
this  description  were  called  smmm  by  the  Athenian 
kdies.* 

As  in  rcpard  to  the  frontal  (riJ.  Ampyx),  so 
also  in  respect  of  annil'v,  the  Greeks  conceived 
tl»e  attire  ol  a  gotldcss  to  resemble  that  of  a  lady  of 
superioi  stale  and  beauty.  Hence  they  attributed 
thcs;  d(  corations  to  Aphrodite,*  and  traces  of  a 
nictiJiic  armlet  are  seen  upon  the  celebrated  marble 
Mt  it  ct  that  divinity  preserved  at  Florence.  In  the 
Briush  Museum  is  an  inscrimion,*  found  among  the 
IqIbs  of  the  Parthenon  at  Atnen!>,  which  makes  dis- 
tlael  mention  of  the  impiitai  upon  both  the  arms 
'■•f  .1  folden  Victor)'  preserved  in  that  temple.' 


I.  ( A«ii  Saraii  Cm-m,  »  FlAchi".  p  Hfi  ;  '1.  ( Xf n  ,  Trrop  ,  ri., 
L*.- -Chamtm,  »Domllc.  p  lie  I  3  (M«  i;  ,  m.,  3  > (Uid., 
Orif.,  Til.. SC.)— 5  (II.,  »vni..  -Idl  ) — fi.  (M,-!-ru  anJ  Hr«vrhni«, 
I.  »  fc«4<.)--7.  (PliUarrii,  I>#  F..r1.  U.in.J-*.  (Kli-ui  C.IL, 
Nis  S«t  — «.  (BAckh,  Staauh.,  u.,  p.  991,  sll.— Id.,  Uwput 
Ihw.'..  aitMb) 


Amoni  the  Romans  we  mo«it  coiumo&ly  rea<l  of 
armillae  as  conferred  upon  .soldiers  for  deeds  of  <a> 
iraordioarymerit^  ^Seethe  next  woodcut.)  Ania. 
stance  of  this  occurs  in  Livy,*  where,  alter  a  vicio* 

ry,  one  of  the  consuls  besti  ws  crowns  and 

bracelets  upon  two  olhcers,  tour  ceniurions,  and  a 
manipulus  of  hastati,  and  gives  silver  bonis  aoi 
braccleu  to  others,  who  were  either  foreigners,  oi 
younger  and  of  inferior  rank.  Pliny  lays*  thai 
Towns  and  bracelets  of  ^old  were  ffiven  to  citizenai 
and  not  to  foreigners.  These  military  honours  aie 
enumerated  in  the  inscriptions  upon  various  anc'sM 
moonmeots  raised  to  the  memory  of  Roman  offitos 
and  soldiers,  stating  that  the  emperor  had  presented 

them  /onji/tl/iis,  iinnil/t^,  p.'ialrrif,  &.C.,  and  (,(t«'n  rs- 
cordin<,'  the  exact  number  of  these  several  decora* 
tions.*  The  lulluwing  Ibrm  of  wonis  u.sed  in  coO" 
ferring  them  is  preserved  by  Valerius  Mavimus:* 
"  Imperater  U  mfenteii  armiUis  donat.** 

The  Roman  females  wore  bracelets  partlv  for 
use  and  partly  lor  ornament.  The  use  of  them 
was  to  hold  ainnleis.  ( T/*/.  Ami  lkti'm.)  Pliny 
g^ives  a  variety  of  directions  respecting  the  lemedict 
to  be  effbctedmrinsertinirpartieular things  in  braee> 
lets  (amiUla*  brnchialia''\  and  wearinji  tlirtn  con- 
stantly ujKin  the  arm.  On  the  same  pnucijde,  the 
Iuii[HTor  Nero,  in  compliance  with  Ihe  wishes  of 
his  mother,  sometimes  wore  on  his  right  arm  thr 
ezuvix  of  a  serpent,  enclosed  in  a  golden  afiiiil< 
la.* 

As  ornaments,  armillrr  were  woni  at  Rome  chiefl* 
by  women  ol  cnnsidrial  lc  rajik  The  metallic  hand 
was,  for  this  puqHise,  frequently  enriched  with  pre- 
cious stones  and  other  beautiful  objects.  The  prae* 
ents  of  amber,  sttccina  grandia,  mentioned  by  Ju- 
venal* as  sent  to  a  ladv  on  her  birthda'*,  wers 
probably  bracelets  set  with  amt>er.'*  In  the  follow 
ing  woodcut,  the  first  tigurc  represents  a  gold  brace 
ler  discovered  at  Rome,  on  the  Palatine  Mount.* 

The  lOSette  in  l':'-  rn:il'!lc  is  miiq-osed  of 


and  very  delicate  leave.«  The  two  starlike  flcw^'t 
on  each  side  have  been  lepeated  where  the  holes  In 

securing  them  are  still  visible.   The  second  figure 

represents  a  gold  bracelet  found  in  Britain,  and  pns 

ill  the  British  Mu.seuin.    It  appear  t  !><» 


s'TVi'i 


1.  (FritUl.  «  V.  I".:  !.,  Oni-.,  1  c.)^'i.  ll.iv  ,  t..  ■14  )-l  (H. 
N.,  Mini.,  10.) — 4.  (BanhoUiiui,  l)«  Armil!i».  VJ,  Grutcr.) 
—5.  (viii.,  14,  5.)-6.  (H.  N..  xxirni..  9,  47.)— :ll...2?;  ixxn  , 
3.)— 6.  (Saet.,  Nei.,  6.)— g.  (ix..  M.}— 10.  ("Kcmmau  d«itr» 
ehnte:*  SfllMl.  to  V*.)— 11.  (OvIm.  Rm.  *tkU^  t.  «h  pL  * 


AHMY. 


ABMY. 


asde  of  twii  gold  unres  twisted  together,  and  lh« 
■ode  of  Iks^eiiing:  it  upon  the  ami  by  a  clasp,  i.s 
W0ltll7ofot«^ation.  It  has  evidently  been  a  laii y's 
omameot.  Besides  objects  finely  wrought  in  gold, 
tad  the  iDOSt  beautiful  pearls  and  jewels,  ladies' 
bracelets  were  also  formed  to  display  other  exqui- 
•ile  works  of  art  Biitligcr  says'  "  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubled  that  the  mnst  siilemli  l  gems,  with  figures 
cm  in  relief,  were  designed  to  be  won  in  bracelets 
by  the  empresses,  and  other  women  ofhigh  rank  in 


I'he  saint  author  observes* "  that  the  larse 


bru<  L'li'ts,  made  with  three  or  four  coils,  were  in- 
tciiJf  1  as  rewaidt  fiw  the  soldiers,"  and  thai  it  wovild 
be  ridiculous  to  suppoae  such  nussireomBmaits  to 
have  been  dengned  fbr  women.  A  speeimen  of 
the.<<  pouderous  and  highly  vnhiaMt^  ariiiillse  is  rep- 
resented in  the  third  ut  the  preceding  ligures.  The 
(HiciDal,  of  pnie  gold,  is  more  than  twice  the  ISD^glb 
•f  UM  tguie,  and  was  fouiul  in  Cheshire ' 

ITbntoelets  were  worn  hf  a  Caligula,*  it  was  n- 
nided  as  a  sign  of  extravagance  and  effeminacy, 
Eebg  'juite  opposed  to  Roman  ideas  and  customs, 
la  eneral,  the  epithet  amtUafw  denoted  a  servile 
erdqpaded  eandttion.* 

Tiie  terms  armffU  and  fAiov  are  need  fbr  oma- 
O'aits  of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  explained, 
which  were  worn  upon  the  ankles,  very  cominonlv 
by  Africans  and  Asiatics,  rarely  by  Europeans.*  A 

a-eoliar  is  also  called  armiUa  larmHIaiM  cana^), 
an  iron  ring  ased  by  carpenteis.* 
ARMILUS  TRIUM,  a  Roman  festival  for  the 
punficauun  of  arms.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
on  the  1 4th  before  the  calends  of  November  (Oct. 
19),  when  the  citizens  assembled  in  aims,  and  offisr* 
ed  saeriHeea  in  the  place  called  Annilnstmm,  or 
?ico»  Armilustri,  in  the  13th  region  of  the  cily.» 

•AKMOKA'CIA  (/ia^aK'f),  Horseradish.  (V'wf. 
Rn.»PH*.vis.) 

ARMY  (GREEK).  In  the  petty  states  of  Greece, 
down  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  their  establish- 

mait,  a  traveller,  when  beyond  the  walls  nf  a  tn'rn, 
was  in  constant  danger  of  being  surprised  by  an  en- 
emy, and  often  the  labours  of  husbandry  were  ear- 
lieJ  on  by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands.'*  This 
Lisecurity  of  liberty  and  life  most  have  tended  pow- 
erfully  to  have  infused  a  marti.->l  spirit  amons?  the 
Greeks;  and,  thiiu;,'h  they  may  have  borrowed  the 
first  principles  of  war  fn;m  the  nations  of  the  East,  it 
was  among  them  that  the  organization  of  %  military 
fme,  and  the  tactics  of  the  field,  were  broagtit  near- 
ly to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfecti()n  as  was  consist- 
ent witK  the  nature  of  the  arms  in  ii^c  before  the  in- 
/entiou  ^f  gunpowder. 

The  attack  on  Thebes  and  the  war  of  Troy  are 
the  earliest  instances  in  the  Grecian  history  of 
militar>'  actions  performed  on  a  considerable  scale; 
and  on  the  latter  occasion  (probably  about  B.C. 
liSl),  an  anny  of  lOI.OiK)  men  is  Mipp)sed  to  have 
been  ass<;rableJ.  It  would  seem  that  the  troops  of 
the  diffenent  stales  engaged  in  this  war  were  at  first 
iatermized  with  each  other;  for,  in  the  .second  book 
flf  the  Iliad,"  Nestor  is  represented  as  advising  Ag- 
Saiemnon  to  divide  the  army  into  several  l)odies,  ac 
cn<^bDg  to  the  nations  or  trilies  of  which  it  was 
coMpoaed,  and  to  place  each  division  under  Ha  own 
pibce.  It  is  searceir  conceivable,  however,  that 
ndi  a  distribution  did  not  always  subsist  when  na- 
tions combined  together  for  one  object;  and,  as  ihc 
•hips  of  the  several  states  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  up  separately,  probably  the  mizmre  of  the 
liQops  was  oiuy  an  aeddental  circumstance,  arising 
Aom  the  laactivity  in  wUch  the  army  had  for  some 

I.  (Satj-na.  ii,  159.)— 2.  fp.  157.)— 3.  (Atrhipolocia,  xTrii., 
ISI)— «.  (Suft.,Cal.,52.)— 5.  (Suct..  Nsr..  30  — Mart  ,  ii.,  32.) 
-4.  (Herod  ,  IV.,  168.)— 7.  (Prof-rt  .  iv.,  8,  24.)— H.  (Vitmv., 
1,8.)— 9.  (Pnttu.  ».  y  — Va.Ti).  I).-  Linif.  Lat.,  it.,  32;  v.,  3.— 
U».,  xini.,  37.— P.  Vict.,  Do  Roipoiubas,  U,  R.— Iiwchpt.  in 
•rtter.j).  U0.>-10.  fvlw  y^»'E\Mtiw<»t#»M'  IkSt^, 


time  previously  remained.  It  may  be  iinaf(jie'\ 
thererare,  that  thie  advice  of  Nestor  was  only  intend- 
ed as  a  regolar  midee  for  re-fiiraibig  the  army  pm 
paratory  to  inqiedlOD,  and  previously  to  a  return 
to  active  service;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice 
was  aftcrivard  geneial,  ra  well  in  the  Bast  as  in  the 
Greek  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  fixmh  book  of  the  Iliad,*  the  ammfwiieni 
of  the  army  previousljr  to  an  engagement  is  di* 
tinctly  described.  A  Ime  of  war-cnariou<,  m  whii;h 
the  chief-,  fouglit,  formed  the  front;  the  heavy-arm- 
ed loot  ucre  in  the  rear;  and  the  middle  space  wab 
occupied  by  archers  or  light-armed  men,  on  whom 
less  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  warriors  were 
protected  by  cuira.sses,  greaves,  and  helmets,  all  ol 
lironze;  they  carried  stDUg  bucklers,  aiid  their  ol 
fensive  arms  were  javelins  or  pikes,  and  swords. 
The  battle  began  1^  darts  being  thrown  from  the 
chariots  as  the  latter  advanced  to  l.-eak  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy :  the  chariots  probably  then  fell  into  thi> 
intt  rvals  hetweeri  the  divisions  of  the  troop-  who 
Jbughi  on  loot ;  tor  the  latter  are  said  to  have  moved 
up  in  close  order  and  engaged,  shield  tou  ching 
shiehi.  and  lanoe  oppoaed  to  umce,  while  the  Ughi- 
armed  troops,  now  In  the  rear  of  all,  or  behind  the 
chariots,  discharged  their  arrows  and  stones  ovci 
the  heads  wf  the  combatants  in  front.  The  pieeept 
of  Nestor,  that  the  warriors  .should  keep  their  ranks 
in  action,  according  to  the  m^nn*r  of  their  ances- 
tors, indicates  that  a  certain  degree  of  legularity  had 
long  before  been  observed  in  tne  march  of  aimloSg 
or  in  the  collision^;  of  hostile  troops. 

On  contemplating  the  accoimt  given  by  Hoiliei|ll 
must  appear  evident  that  the  practice  of  war  in  Us 
age  diHered  fh>m  that  which  was  fbllowed  hy  the 
Asiatics,  Kgvptianv,  and  fJ  reeks  of  a  much  later  peri- 
od, chiedy  in  the  absenceof  cavalry :  a  circumstance 
which  scem'N  tr)  nrave  that  the  art  of  horscmanshif^ 
though  not  wholly  unknmvn,  since  Diomed  rides  on 
one  of  the  horses  which  had  been  taken  ihna  the 
car  of  Rhesus,'  must  have  been  tlien  verv  imp<— lect. 
The  dense  array  in  which  the  Greeks  are  represent- 
ed .IS  fonned,  in  the  fourth  ami  ilurteerlh  books  ol" 
the  Iliad,  corresponds  to  tliat  of  the  body  of  trooptk 
subsequently  denominated  a  phalanx :  and  these  are 
the  first  occa.sions  on  which  great  iHKlies  of  men  an 
said  to  have  fieen  so  drawn  U]».  But,  at  the  same 
time,  is  HHisl  li-  remarked,  that  though  t)ie  jxjct 
seejn.s  in  some  passages  to  consider  the  compact  ar- 
rangement of  troops  as  a  matter  of  great  importance : 
yet  the  is.sue  of  the  battle  is  almost  always  decided 
In'  the  personal  prowess  of  individual  chieiiains, 
who  are  able to pot  10  flight whole  troops  cfoidina* 
ry  soldiers. 

From  a  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,'  it 
appears  that  during  the  heroic  ages,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, every  family  in  a  state  was  obliged  to  furnish 
one  man,  or  more,  who  were  chosen  by  lot,  when  a 
cliiefiain  intended  to  set  out  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion. While  ali.sent  from  home,  the  troops  subsisted 
bv  supplies  brouabt  up  lh>m  their  own  district,  oi 
raised  in  that  of  the  enemv.  In  the  manner  fast 
mentioned,  and  by  the  plunder  obtained  in  piratical 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  coasts,  the  Greek 
army  aiippotted  itself  dtiring  tbe  ten  jeais  of  ih^ 
Trojan  war. 

when,  after  the  retnm  of  the  Hersdidse  tl.( 

states  of  Greece  had  acquired  some  stiibility,  th» 
great  lawgivers  of  SparUi  and  Athens,  while  fiL^nii- 
ing  constitutions  for  their  several  people,  are  said 
have  made  regulations  ibr  the  military  service.  Tu 
the  free  citizens  only  was  it  thought  proper  to  grant 
the  honour  of  serving  their  country  in  complete  ar- 
mour; and  we  leam  from  Herodotus  that  .^^lave* 
were  rrvidc  to  act  as  light-anned  troops.  In  tht 
action  at  Plataea  agahtst  Mardonius.  tbe  right  «1ng 
of  the  Grecian  amy  was  composed  of  10,000  La* 
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•Mtnamiaiu,  of  whom  hair  were  Spartans,  and 
Midi  (if  thene  was  accumpnnicd  by  iieven  Helott; 

the  remaining  500(),  wlio  were  turnislie  !  ly  tlie 
other  towns  ol  Laconia,  were  each  accuiJipanicd  by 
one  Ilolot.*  The  einptojrmcni  of  daves  in  ihe  an- 
cient annies  was,  howavtr,  alwcivs  cunsiitered  as  a 
dangerous  measure;  and  It  was  a|>pit  hended,  with 
ren-.un,  that  they  ini^ht  tttiB  againsc  tbeir  nusteis, 
or  dfiitTl  to  the  enemy. 

TJ^ie  oryaiiization  of  the  LacedsDmonian  army 
vai  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  in  Greece. 
It  was  based  upon  a  gradnaied  system  of  snboidi* 
nation,  which  !,'ave  to  ahiiost  every  individual  a  d6« 
gree  ul  auilioruy,  rendering  the  whole  military  force 
a  community  of  commanders,*  so  that  the  signal 
given  by  the  long  ran  in  an  instant  ihroi^  the 
whole  army.*  Tne  foundation  of  this  S3rstem  is  at- 
tributed tij  \  a  :nrgn.'5,  who  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  Lacedainonian  forces  into  six  divisions  (/io/>a<). 
Each  fiopa  was  commanded  by  a  waSl^iapjfic,  under 
whom  were  four  Ao;(ay(M,  eight  nevniKoeTf/pt^,  and 
■izteen  hufioraitxoi  •*  conseqnently,  two  ivuftoriat 
toined  a  7rf^■r/j\o?Tr^x.  two  of  these  a  Xo^of,  and 
four  '/.nxot  made  a  fidpa  The  regular  comple- 
ment of  the  enomotia  appears  to  have  l^cvn  twen- 
ty«fonr  men  besides  its  captain.  The  lochus,  then, 
oonststed  ordinarily  of  100,  and  the  mora  of  400 
men.  The  front  tow  of  the  enomotia  appears  to 
have  consibied  of  tlirec  meOj^d  the  ordinan  depili 
of  the  line  of  eight  men.  The  ntmiber  of  inen  in 
each  enomotia  was,  howerer,  not  imfrequently  in- 
eieased.  Thos,  a.  Jie  battle  of  Mantinea,  another 
(Ue  was  added ;  so  that  the  front  row  consisti'd  of 
four  men  and  each  enomotia  consequently  contain- 
ed thirt>  two  raen.»  At  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  on 
the  contrary,  the  usual  number  of  files  was  retain* 
ed,  but  the  depth  of  its  ranks  was  increased  ttom 
eight  to  twelve  men,  so  that  each  enomotia  contain- 
od  thirty-six  men.*  In  the  lime  of  Xenonhon,  the 
mora  apjiears  to  have  consisted  usually  of  bOO  men.' 
The  numbers  seem,  however,  to  have  fluccuated 
ooosideTablir,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  in- 
crease In  tne  number  of  the  enomotia.  Enhoms 
nakes  the  mora  to  consist  of  500  men,  and  Polvbi- 
us*  of 900. 

At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  there  were  seven  lochi, 
and  the  strength  of  the  lochns  was  doubled  by  being 
made  to  consist  of  four  pcntecostyes  and  eipht  eno- 
motix.*  Upon  this  account  Dr.  Arnold  remarks:'* 
"  A  (juestion  here  ari.scs  why  Thucydides  makes  no 
aaention  of  tlie  mora,  which,  according  to  Xeno- 
pbOB,  was  the  largest  division  of  the  LaMdiemonian 
tuny,  and  consisted  of  four  lochi;  the  whole  Spar- 
tan people  being  divided  into  si.t  monp.  The  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes"  savs  that  tlicn-  were  six  lochi 
in  Sparta,  others  say  five,  and  Thucydides  here 

3 leaks  o( seven ;  bat  I  think  he  means  to  include  the 
rasidian  soldiers  and  the  neodamo<!es;  and,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  formed  together  one  lochus, 
the  number  of  the  regular  La.  Li|;rin(>nian  lochi 
arould  thus  be  six.  These  lochi,  containing  each 
bl9  men,  are  thus  much  lanrer  than  the  regular 
mora, whJdi  contained  only  400,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  enlarged  mora  of  GOO  men,  such  as  it 
nsuallv  was  in  active  service  in  the  time  of  Age-^i- 
laus.  Was  it  that,  among  the  manv  innovations  in- 
trodured  into  Spaita  afker  the  tria'mphant  close  of 
Ihe  Peioponneslan  war,  the  term  lochns  was  hence- 
Affward  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  other  Greeks 
flommonly  used  it,  that  1=;,  as  a  mere  militarv  rlivis- 
ion,  consisting  properly  of  about  100  men;  and  lliat, 
to  avoid  confusion,  the  greater  divisions,  flirmeriy 
called  lochi,  and  whose  number,  as  being  connected 
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I  «1th  old  traditions  and  political  divisioav,  was  noi 
variable,  were  for  the  Aiture  called  by  the  less  eqoiv. 

ocal  name  of  mora  7" 

To  each  mora  of  heavy-armed  infantry  tiiere  i-c- 
longed  a  body  of  cavalry-  bearing  the  same  name,' 
consisting  at  the  most  of  100  men,  and  cammandca 
by  the  hippannost  (iT^TOfi/zooTr'!*).  The  cavalry  ia 
said,  by  I'liiiarcli,  to  have  1  een  divided  i''  ".he  tiinr 
of  Lycurgus  into  uuiunii  (ut  Ao/^ci) ol  till}  men  each;' 
but  this  portion  of  the  Lacedemonian  army  v  as 
luimportant,  and  served  only  to  cover  the  wings  cf 
the  infantry.  The  three  hundred  kmglus  formins 
the  king's  body-guard  must  not  le  conloundcd  with 
the  cavalry,  'i'hey  were  the  choicest  ol  the  Spar- 
tan youths,  and  fought  either  on  honeback  cr  on 
foot,  as  occasion  required. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people  into  four  c  lass- 
es, of  which  the  first  two  couiprehended  tho>c  j  er- 
s^jns  whose  estates  were  respectively  e^ulvalent  to 
the  value  of  500  and  300  of  tlie  Attic  measures  called 
medimni.  Tiiese  were  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
infantry  or  on  board  ship,  except  ra  some  command  j 
but  they  were  bound  to  keep  a  horse  for  the  public, 
and  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  at  their  own  ex^^nse. 
The  third  class,  whose  estates  wen;  equivalent  to 
2U0  such  measures,  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
heavy-armed  foot,  providing  their  own  anns;  and 
the  people  of  the  fourth  cl.is"<,  if  unable  to  provide 
tiieinsclves  with  complete  ainiour,  served  cithei 
among  the  light-armed  troops  or  in  the  nn\-<.  The 
ministers  of  religion,  and  petrans  who  danced  in  the 
festival  of  Dionysus,  were  exempt  from  serving  in 
'the  armies;  the  same  privilege  was  al.so  accordrd 
to  those  who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  stale.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,amot.g  the  Athenians,  the  divisions 
of  the  army  differed  from  those  which,  as  above  sui- 
ted, had  been  appointetl  by  the  Spartan  legislator; 
but  the  nature  of  the  divisions  is  tinknow",  ap  !  it 
•".n  only  be  surmised  that  thev  were  such  as  are 
hinted  at  in  the  Cyropicdia.    fn  that  work,  Xcno- 

£hon,  who,  being  an  Athenian,  may  oe  supposed  to 
ave  in  view  the  military  instituiiona  oi  bis  cwn 
ooantry,  speaking  of  the  advantages  atiendirg  the 
subdivisions  of  large  bodies  of  men,  with  respt-ct  to 
the  {>ower  of  re-forming  those  1  odii  s  when  thev  ha{>- 
pen  to  be  dispersed,  states*  that  the  Tu^t^  Consiata 
of  100  men.  and  the  ?.<5,t<f  iwenty-four  men  (ex- 
clusi\'e  of  their  officer);  and  in  another  [lass.-^gc  he 
mentions  the  t^tnur,  or  srelion  of  ten.  and  th»'  -tfi- 
Tur,  or  section  of  five  men.  The  ru^i^  srrnis  to 
have  l«cn  the  principal  element  in  the  division  of 
troops  in  the  Athenian  army,  and  to  have  curre* 
Nfmnded  to  the  TVIoponncsian  ?o;tof.  The  infantry 
was  commanded  by  ten  siratcgi  ( r»</.  STRjLirni) 
and  ten  taxiarchs, and  the  cavalry  by  two  hipparclis 
and  ten  phylarchs.  The&e  officers  were  chosen  an- 
nually,  ana  they  appear  to  have  appointed  the  salw 
or»linatP  officers  of  each  ti'i^i^  or  /"i"c 

The  mountainous  character  of  Altica  and  the 
PeioiMinnesus  is  the  reason  that  cavalry  was  i.cvei 
numerous  in  those  countries.  Previously  to  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  number  of  horae^ 
soldiers  Moncing  to  the  Athenians  was  but  ninety- 
six,  each  of  the  f«>rty-cight  nauerariie  {\  nvKfiapiat), 
into  which  ihe  state  was  dividcii_  I'lin.i'-liine  two 
(lersons;  but  soon  allerward  the  body  was  augment* 
ed  to  1900  Ktera^KToi,  Or  hcavy-armod  hoinemwii^ 
and  there  wa^.  hesidr.s,  an  equal  nnniber  of  uKj^nf^^t. 
?.i<Tra/,  or  archers,  who  fought  on  horseh.-iek  Tlie 
horses  l  elonginfj  to  the  lorincr  class  were  covert'd 
with  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  tliev  weiv  om»> 
mented  with  bells  and  embroidered  crothlnf.  Be> 
fore  being  allowed  to  serve,  1  ot!i  men  and  horses 
were  subject  to  an  ex.aiiniati<n  belbre  the  hip. 
parchs,  and  punishments  were  decreed  against  pei^ 
sons  who  should  enter  without  the  requisite  quwU^ 
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caQOD.<!.  It  \ra>  also  the  duly  of  the  lii]ipudiB  to 

mia  ihe  cavaln'  in  time  of  peace.' 

Ereiy  free  citizen  ol  the  Groek  states  was,  ac- 
ecrding  to  Xeoopboa  and  Plutarch,  enrolled  for 
military  rxrvice  from  the  age  of  18  or  30,  tu  58  or 
60jc.irv,  ami  at  Sparta,  at  lca<t,  the  nile  was  coni- 
moQ  to  the  kia^  and  the  private  people.  The 
jtoag  meo,  previously  to  juining  the  rank;:,  were 
instructed  in  the  military  duties  by  the  raKriKoi  or 

gih'ic  teachers,  who  were  maintained  by  the  state 
t  ihr  parpose;  and  no  touTj  in  Un.n  cc  was  witli- 
90.  its  eymnasium  or  school.  The  times  appuintc-il 
in  peiwrmingdie  ezerdaes,  as  well  in  the  gyrana- 
siUB  M  in  the  camp  were  early  in  the  morning,  and 
Id  the  ereninjr  before  going  to  rest.  The  first  em- 
ployment of  the  young  soldiers  was  to  griard  the 
city;  and  ia  this  doty  they  were  associated  with 
nch  veterans  as,  QD  account  of  their  age,  had  been 
discharged  from  service  in  the  fieU.  At  20  years 
9f  the  Athenian  recroit  eonM  be  sent  on  foreign 
•ipeiliiions ;  1-iK,  amonq:  the  Spartans,  this  was  j^pI- 
dom  done  ti'.  the  soldier  was  30  years  old.  No 
man  beyond  *he  legal  age  could  he  compelled  to 
serve  ont  of  his  country,  except  in  times  «f  public 
dan^r;  bat  mention  is  oeeasionaHy  made  of  such 
persons  beint^  placed  in  the  rear  of  tne  army  daring 
an  action,  and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  bag- 
gage* While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an 
cnedition  against  jBgina,  the  Feloponnesians  sent 
aoetaehment  of  troops  tovaids  Megara,  in  expec- 
tation of  surprising  the  place ;  but  the  yonn?  and 
Che  aged  men  who  remained  to  guard  Athens 
marched,  tmder  Myronides,  against  the  enemjr,  and 
IRveoied  the  anecess  of  the  eaieiprise.' 

An  attention  to  miHtaiT  duties,  when  the  tioons 
were  ciicimped,  was  stnctlv  enforced  in  all  the 
Greek  armies;  but  a  considerable  diffea'nce  pre- 
vailed in  those  of  the  two  principal  states  with  rc- 
ct  to  the  reereatioDS  of  the  soldiera.  The  mer 
Athens  were  allowed  to  witness  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  to  have  in  the  camp  rninpnnii's  of 
wi^ijcis  and  dancers.  In  the  Laced;cmonian  anny, 
•n  the  contrary,  all  these  were  forbidden;  the  con- 
Maot  practice  of  temperance,  and  the  observance  of 
a  itoM  discipline,  being  prescribed  to  the  Spartan 
path,  in  order  that  they  mi;»ht  excel  in  war  (which 
iL-non?  them  was  considered  as  the  proper  occupa- 
tia-i  cf  freemen);  and  manly  oxcrcises  alone  were 
pennitu^  in  the  intervals  of  duty.  Yet,  while  en- 
eaaped,  the  romg  men  were  encouraged  to  nse 
perfnmes,  and  to  wear  costly  armour,  thottgh  the 
adorning  of  their  persons  when  at  home  would 
have  subjected  ihein  to  the  rcpPMacli  of  ctrfininacy. 
Qo  going  intc  action,  they  cnnvned  themselves  with 
gaifinds,  and  marched  with  a  rc;:^ilatcd  pace,  a 
COQceit  of  flutes  playing  the  hymn  of  Cantor.* 

The  militan-  service  was  not  always  voluntarily 
err.l  r;ire<l  by  the  Greek  people,  since  it  was  found 
aecessanr  to  decree  punishments  against  such  as 
evaded  the  conscriptions.  These  consisted  in  a  dep- 
firation  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  in  bein? 
branded  in  the  hand.  Deserters  from  the  anny 
were  punished  with  death ;  and  at  home,  wli<n  a 
man  absented  himself  from  the  ranks,  he  was  made 
to  alt  Aree  days  in  a  public  place  in  women's  np- 

Sorel.  It  was  held  to  be  highly  disgraceful  in  a  sol- 
icr  if,  after  an  action,  he  was'without  his  buckler  ; 
p.r)l«bly  b;rause  this  implied  that  he,  who  ou;,'ht 
to  have'  maintained  his  post  till  the  last  moment, 
ted  made  a  precipiute  retreat;  a  coward  would 
fliTow  away  hU  buckler  in  order  that  he  might  run 
45ter. 

In  the  infaii' V  of  the  Greek  republics,  while  the 
flieatre  of  war  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  each  city, 
Ae  aoMier  served  at  his  own  expense  in  that  class 
of  troops  wUch  his  fortone  permitted  him  to  join. 
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Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  i;rrrt.>,  or  horsomen, 
consisted  of  persons  possessing  considerable  ei>tates 
and  vigour  of  body;  each  man  ibmished  and  main* 
tained  his  own  horse,  and  he  was,  besides,  boiuid  tf^ 
provide  at  least  one  foot-soUlier  as  ad  attendant.  In 
the  tiiiio  of  Xenuj)hon,  however,  the  spirit  of  tlie  ori- 
ginal in^tiiuiicMi  had  greatly  declined ;  not  only  was 
the  citizen  allowed  to  commute  his  personal  servi- 
ces for  those  of  a  horseman  hired  in  his  stead,  bv 
the  purcha.se  and  maintenance  of  the  horaes,  whicL 
were  imposed  as  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  wtn-  ill  exe- 
cuted ;  ilie  men,  also,  who  were  least  able  in  body^ 
and  lea.st  desirous  of  distinguishing  tliemselfed; 
weie  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  cavalr}'. 

The  distress  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  Peli)puiii:esian  war  having  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  Athens  to  serfe  the 
country  at  their  own  expense,  Peitdea  inttoduced 
the  practice  of  giving  constant  pay  to  a  class  of  the 
soldiers  out  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  this  was 
stil)sequently  adopteu  by  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
The  amount  of  the  pay  varied, according  to  circum> 
stances,  from  two  oDoli  to  a  drachma.*  The  com- 
manders of  the  Xdxoi  received  double,  and  the 
strategi  four  times,  the  pay  of  a  private  foot-soldier.* 
A  tnice  having  been  made  between  the  Atlicijians 
and  Argive.s,  it  was  appointed  thai,  if  one  party  as- 
sisted another,  those  wno  sent  the  assistance  should 
furnish  their  troops  with  provisioos ibr  thirty  days; 
and  it  was  farther  agreed,  that  if  the  succoured  party 
wished  to  retain  the  troops  beyond  that  time,  they 
should  pay,daily,one  drachma' fof  iEgina)  for  each 
horseiiia]i,and  three  oboli  for  a  fbot-soldier,  whether 
heav7<ftimed,  li^itramed,  or  archer.*  At  Athena^ 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  man  lost  a  Ifmb  in  war, 
one  obolus  was  allowerl  hirn  daily  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  the  public  expense ;  the  parents  and  children 
of  such  as  fell  in  action  were  abio  provided  Jbr  lif 
the  state.  (  Vid.  Adunatoi.) 

With  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  love  of  em 
prevaile<l  over  that  of  plory ;  and  the  principal  stales 
of  Greece,  in  order  to  supplv  the  places  of  .such  citi- 
zen.s  as  claimed  the  pnvifcge  ot'  exemption  from 
military  service,  were  obliged  to  take  in  pay  bodies 
of  troops  which  were  raised  among  their  poorer 
neighbours.  The  Arcadian",  like  the  moden.  ->wi-<s, 
were  most  generally  retained  as  auxiliaries  ii>  the 
armies  of  the  other  Greek  states.  In  earlier  tiiiu-s, 
to  engage  as  a  mercenary  in  the  service  of  a  Ibreigu 
power  was  considered  dishonoiirable ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Carians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
'  to  do  so,  became  on  that  account  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  strength  ot  a  Cirecian  army  consisted  chiefly 
in  its  foot-soldiers  i  and  of  these  there  were  at  first 
but  two  classes :  the  Air^Utac,  who  woro  heavy  ar> 
moor,  carried  large  shields,  and  in  action  used 
swords  and  long  spears ;  and  Ihfi  \}'i?.ol,  who  were 
light-anned,  having  frequently  only  helmets  and 
small  bucklers,  with  neither  cuirasses  nor  greares. 
and  who  were  employed  chiefly  as  skirmisheis  in 
(!ischart,'in?  arrows,  uart'',  or  stones.  An  interme- 
tii.ite  class  of  troops,  called  TTc'/.raaTai,  or  targeteers, 
was  Ibrmed  at  Athens  by  Iphicrates,  after  the  Pclo- 
pounddan  war:*  they  were  armed  nearly  in  thr 
same  manner  as  the  iirXtTat,  but  their  cufaaaaet 
were  of  linen  instead  of  bronze  or  iron;  thcirsneai* 
were  short,  and  they  carried  small  ruimd  bacltlers 
(iriXroi).  These  troops,  uniting  in  some  inensnrc 
the  stability  of  the  phalanx  with  the  agility  of  the 
light-armed  men,  were  found  to  be  highly  eiBeienti 
and  fmm  the  time  of  their  adoption,  they  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  Greek  armies.  A  band 
of  club-men  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  among  the 
Theban  troops  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Scaikt  or  crimson  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  coloor  of  the  Greek  tmiibnn,  at  least  in  tb« 
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d^rs  of  Xenopbon ;  for  he  observes'  that  tae  army 
vf  Agesilaus  appeared  all  bronze  and  scarlet  (d^^af- 

The  oldest  existing  works  which  treat  expressly 
«f  the  eonstitotioii  and  tactics  of  the  Grecian  armies 
are  the  treatises  of^Elian  and  Arrian,  which  were 
written  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  the  art  of  war 
had  clianped  its  character,  and  when  many  details 
relating  to  the  ancient  iniliuiry  organizations  were 
i)i:gotlen.  YeC  the  systems  of  these  tacticians,  speak- 
'Dg  eeneratly,  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  ol  Philip 
»r  Alexander ;  and,  consequently,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered .-US  iiaving  socoeeded  Umm  wuieli  utrt  been 
indicated  alxjve. 

JBlian  makes  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  army 
to  consist  of  a  Xo^of,  dcxa^,  or  hufioria,  which  he 
says  were  then  supposed  to  have  been  respectively 
files  of  16,  1'2,  or  H  men ;  and  he  recommends  tlie 
latter.  The  numbers  in  the  superior  divisions  pro- 
ceeded in  a  geometrical  progression  by  doubles, 
and  the  principal  bodies  were  formed  and  denomi- 
nated as  foUow :  Four  Xoxoi  constituted  a  rtrpap- 
Xla  (=64  men),  and  two  of  these  a  rtifjc  (=ri8 
men).  The  latier  doubled,  was  called  a  avvray/ta 
minayia  (asl56  men),  to  whioh  divimon  it  appears 
that  five  supernumeraries  were  attached  ;  these 
were  the  crier,  the  ensign,  the  irunijietcr,  a  servant, 
and  an  othcer,  called  ovpayof,  who  brought  up  the 
rear.  Four  of  the  last-mentioned  divisions  (brmed 
a  xf^apx^'*  <=10M  menX  wliieh,  doaUed,  became 
a  T-(f?or,  and  quadrupled,  Ibrmed  the  bo<ly  winch 
»vas  denominated  a  ^oXeyf.  This  corps  would 
llierefure  ap^war  to  have  consisted  of  409*G  men ; 
but,  in  facL  divisions  of  very  different  strengths 
were  at  different  times  designated  by  that  name. 
Xenophon,  in  the  Cyroptedia,  applies  the  term  ph<j- 
Ungrt  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  army  of 
CroBsa";.  and  in  the  Anabasis  to  the  bodies  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  oeeaajona.  It  is  ement,  tberelbre,  that 
l>efore  the  lime  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  phalanx 
Wiis  a  general  expression  for  any  lar;(e  IhmIv  of 
troops  in  the  Greciiin  aniiies.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, united  imdcr  this  name  6000  of  his  most  effi- 
cient beavy-anned  men,  whom  he  called  his  com- 
panions ;  he  subjected  th-^m  to  judicious  re^rulalions, 
and  improved  their  arms  and  discipline;  and  fium 
that  time  the  name  of  his  euuniry  w.is  ccinsi.'iiiily 
applied  to  bodies  of  troops  which  were  similarly 
oiganixeda 

^Tbt  numerical  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  prol>- 
ably  the  greatest  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Ale.\an- 
di.  i  ;  and,  if  llie  tactics  of  iElian  may  be  considered 
applicable  to  the  age  of  those  monarchs,  it  would 
appear  that  the  corps,  when  complete,  consisted  of 
aoout  16,000  heavy-armed  men.  It  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  4000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  files  generally  IG  men  deep.  The 
whole  Iront,  properly  speaking,  consisted  of  two 
gnild  division.s;  but  each  of  these  was  divided  into 
two  section^  and  the  two  middle  sections  of  the 
whole  constituted  the  centre,  or  Tlie 
others  were  de.signated  xlpara,  or  wings  ;  and  in 
these  the  best  troops  seem  to  have  been  placed. 
The  evolutions  were  performed  upon  the  enomoty, 
or  single  file,  whether  it  were  required  to  extend  or 
to  deepen  the  line ;  and  there  wa^  an  interval  be- 
tween every  two  aeetlons  ftr  the  convenience  of 
nanflravring.* 

The  smallest  divimon  of  the  i>tXoi,or\\flt\t  troops, 
according  to  the  treatise  of  ^^Elian,  was  the  ?.o^»>c, 
which  in  this  class  consisted  of  eight  men  only; 
and  four  of  these  are  said  to  have  formed  a  aiata- 
The  sections  aAerward  increased  by  doubling 
(he  ntmibeTS  In  the  preceding  divisions  up  to  the 
Mrayfta,  which  consisted  of  8I9S  men  ;  and  this 
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was  the  whole  nuinhor  of  tn<  V'<-"'  ^^ho  nun  Si 
tached  to  a  phalanx  of  heavy  armed  tnoj<s. 

The  Greek  cavalry,  according  to  itlian,  wai 
divided  into  bodies,  of  which  the  smallest  w» 
called  h  la  said  to  have  consisted  of  6i  anciii 
though  the  term  was  u^cd  in  earlier  time,  ft  r  s 
party  ot  hor^e  of  any  numhiT.'  A  troop  c;dlc<' 
mt'/.apxia  contained  two  i/.ai:  and  a  diviMuti  hub 
sequently  called  Tap(^vT^vapx^a  (from  TarenUun  it 
Italy)  was  double  the  former.  Each  of  the  so>  • 
ceemng  divisions  was  doulile  that  which  precede;! 
it;  and  one,  consLsling  of  '.^1)48  utea.  wit:>  called  r.- 
Aof :  finally,  the  iniTayfia  was  equal  to  two  reAf, 
and  contained  4096  men.  The  troops  of  the  diririoB 
or  class,  calicl  by  MUan  Tarentioes,  are  supposed 
to  have  iK'en  similar  to  those  which  also  bure  thr 
nanit  s  of  nfuixcu  and  vR'aoirurrot,  and  which  cor- 
rcsponr'cd  to  the  present  dragoons,  since  they  en 
gaged  either  on  horseback  or  on  fool,  being  atirndcid 
by  persons  who  took  care  of  the  hones  when  the 
riders  fought  dismounted.  Their  armour  was  heav- 
ier than  t}iat  of  the  common  horsemen,  but  lighter 
than  that  of  the  bnXiToi ;  and  their  first  establiah" 
ment  is  ascribed  to  Alexander.  Ji  does  not  appear 
that  war-chariots  were  used  in  Greece  tSbet  the 
heroic  aces  ;  iiidoed,  tlic  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  must  have  been  unfavourable  lor  their  eio- 
Unions.  In  the  Cast,  however,  the  aruiies  frx*quctu]y 
coming  to  action  in  vast  plains,  not  only  aid  thic 
use  or  chariots  commence  at  a  venr  eany  epoch 
but  thcv  continiierl  to  W  einjiluyed  tifl  llie  coiique*?. 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  Ituma.'is.  Numerous 
rhatiots  formed  the  front  of  the  IVisian  line  whcii 
Alexander  overthrew  the  empire  of  Darius.  Di 
visions  of  chariots  were  placed  at  intervals  be  fine 
the  army  of  Molon,  when  he  was  defcnted  by  Ajl» 
tiochus  the  Great;'  and  Justin  relates*  thai  thcie 
were  GOO  in  the  army  which  Mithradatcs  (Eupatot) 
drew  up  against  that  of  Ariarathes.  In  the  enca^ 
menis  with  Darius  and  Poms,  the  troops  of  Alez> 
ander  were  opposed  to  elephants;  and  subsequently 
to  the  rei:^!  of  that  prince,  those  animals  were 
geiM  rally  euijiloved  in  tlie  Greek  armies  in  A  ski. 
They  were  arrang^ed  in  line  in  front  of  the  tioop^. 
and  carried  on  iheir  backs  wooden  turret5,fai  whneb 
were  placeil  from  10  to  30  men,  for  the  purpose  ot 
annoyin?  the  enemy  with  darts  and  arrows.  They 
were  aKu  trained  to  act  against  each  other  :  rushing 
together,  they  intertwined  their  trunks,  and  the 
stronger,  forcing  his  opponent  to  turn  his  flank, 
pierced  him  with  his  tuslcs:  the  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  fighting  with  their  spears.*  Thus,  at  the  bat 
tie  of  Kaphea,  between  Antioehus  and  Ftolemy. 
one  wing  of  the  ECgyptian  anny  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  Afncan  clephruits  being  Inferior 
in  strength  to  those  of  India.  Elephants  were  also 
employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Cartliaginians  with  each  other. 

The  four  chief  oifirers  of  a  phalanx  were  dis- 
poMd  In  the  Ibllowing  manner:  The  first  with 
respect  to  merit  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
rignt  wing ;  tlie  second,  at  the  extremity  of  the  left; 
the  thinl  was  placed  on  the  rii^ht  of  the  left  wing; 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  of  the  rijrht  wing;  and  a 
like  order  was  oltserved  in  placing  t>ie  ofticeni  of 
the  several  subdivisions  of  the  phalanx.  The  reatoa 
given  by  .£1Ian  fbr  this  fhneifbl  anansement  is, 
that  thus  the  whole  front  of  the  line  will  he  cqualh 
well  commanded ;  since,  as  he  observes,  in  nvcrj 
(arithmeticaH  progression,  the  sum  tif  the  eztreisc 
terms  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mean  leias:  wbaierer 
mav  be  the  value  of  this  reason,  ft  must  have  beer 
a  difficult  tn'-k  in  determine  the  relative  merit  ol 
the  othccrs  with  the  precision  necessary  for  assign- 
ing them  their  proper  places  in  the  .series.  Expo 
rienced  soldiers  were  also  place<l  in  the  rear  of  ih 
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pii<-iIanXi  and  Xcnopbon,  in  the  Cyropaedia,  com- 
pares  a  body  of  trcups  thus  officered  to  a  huu^e 
oaring  a  good  foundaiion  and  root 

Each  soldier  in  the  phalanx  was  allowed,  when 
in  open  order,  a  space  equal  to  ibar  cubits  (5}  or  6 
feetjea'  h  wav  ;  u  ;k  ii  n  char^rc  was  to  Ik?  iiiado,  the 
tpace  «a£  reduced  tu  two  cubits  each  way,  and  this 
VitT  eaOed  nvKPuaic.  On  some  occasions 
crironr  cubit  was  allowed,  and  then  the  order  was 
ra(Ml  evMffiriff/iuf,  because  the  bucklers  touched 
tacb  ciiier. 

lo  rnaldnf  '.r  .receiving  an  attack,  when  each 
lAat  occupied  aHyyat  three  feet  in  depth,  and  tlie 
IUc«dGiuan  spear,  or  tripiam,  which  was  18  or  20 
kti  )oD^,  was  held  fai  a  horizontal  po5ition,  the 

point  o(  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  front- 
rank  man  might  project  alx)ut  14  feel  t'nm  llie  line ; 
the  point  of  tnat  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sec- 
gnd^ank  man  might  praect  aloat  11  ieet,  and  so 
oa.  Thei«fnfi«,  of  the  sfzteen  ranks,  whieh  was 
ths ordinary  depth  of  the  phalanx,  those  in  rear  of 
IX  fifth  could  not  eviucntiy  contribute  by  their 
pikes  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy:  they  coose- 
(flBoilj  kept  their  J^ikes  in  an  inclined  poaiiion, 
mdag  on  the  shooMers  of  the  men  in  their  ftont; 
and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  arrest  the  enemy's 
mi-S-siies,  which,  after  flying  over  the  front  ranus, 
might  otherwise  fall  ori  tliose  in  the  rear.  The 
nnks  beyoDd  the  pressing  with  all  their  force 
against  the  men  who  were  in  their  front,  while  thejr 
pppvented  them  from  falling  l«ick,  increased  tl>e 
•fleet  of  the  charge,  or  tlie  resistance  opiK)sed  to 
that  of  the  enemy;'  and  fn)m  a  disposition  similar 
10  that  which  is  here  supposed  in  the  Spartan  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  Persian  infantry,  ill 
umed,  and  un^Irillcd  in  close  action,  are  said  to 
hare  perished  in  vast  numbers  in  the  vain  attempt 
10 penetrate  the  dcns^  masses  of  the  Greeks. 

In  action,  it  was  one  duty  of  the  officers  to  pre- 
tent  the  whole  IkxIv  of  the  men  flom  inclining  to- 
vardi  the  right  hand ;  to  this  there  was  always  a 
;Teat  tendency,  because  every  soldier  endeavoured 
to  press  that  way,  in  order  that  he  mijrht  lie  covered 
»  much  as  passible  by  the  shield  of  his  companion ; 
tad  thus  danger  was  incurred  of  having  the  army 
aodanked  towards  its  left  by  that  of  (he  enemy. 
A  derangement  of  this  nature  occurretl  to  the  army 
of  Agis  at  the  luitllo  of  IMantinea.*  Previously  to 
an  action,  some  particular  word  or  sentence,  ovWV 
im,  wan  given  out  by  the  commanders  to  the 
Midiera,  who  were  enabled,  on  demanding  it,  tc 
distinguish  each  other  from  the  enemy.* 

The  Greek  tactics  appear  to  have  been  simple, 
and  the  evolutions  ol  ine  troops  such  as  could  be 
aarily  executed :  the  general  ngnre  of  the  phalanx 
vas  'an  oblong  rectangle,  and  this  could,  when  re- 
quired, be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  solid  or  hollow 
<oiiare  a  rhombus  or  lozenge,  a  triangle,  or  a  por- 
tioB  of  a  circle.  On  a  march  it  was  capable  of 
aoninetiiig  its  front,  aooordmg  to  the  breadth  of  the 
nad  or  pass,  along  which  it  waa  to  movo.  If  the 
phalant  wu  drawn  up  so  diat  its  front  exceeded 

lt>  depth,  it  had  tlic  iiariie  of  TAiiPiov;  on  the 
other  hand,  wbeu  it  advanced  in  column,  or  on  a 
frrmt  narrower  than  its  depth,  it  was  called  ir^yof. 
Caoally,  the  oppodng  annuw  wore  dmwn  up  in  two 
psnllel  tines;  but  there  was  also  an  oblique  order 
of  battle,  one  wiug  being  odvnnced  near  the  enemy, 
sod  the  other  being  kept  retired;  and  thi^  di.^po- 
iition  was  used  when  it  was  desired  to  induce  au 
aneaiy  to  break  hia  lino.  It  is  suppoaed  to  have 
been  freqoonlly  adopted  by  the  Tbebans;  and,  at 
iho  hnttle  of  Deliiini,  the  BoiOtians  thus  defeated 
the  ▲theoiaus.*  At  the  Grauicus,  also,  Alexander, 
,  it  ia  said,*  tho  pnetieo  of  Bpuniaondas, 


:  did  not  attack  at  once  the  whole  amiy  of  tbsCBimK 
but  threw  himself  viih  condensed  forces  sgidmttUM 
centre  only  of  the  Persian  line. 

Occasiunallv,  the  phalanx  was  formed  in  two 
divi.sions,  each  facing  outward,  for  the  purpose  ut 
enga^Mii;;  ilic  enemy  at  once  in  fnint  and  rear,  oroc 
both  lianks;  thew;  orders  were  called  rcsr>cctivelv 
unfioTOftof  and  avn'onyioc.  When  the  phalanx  was 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  it  could  be  ibnned 
in  ibur  divisions,  which  feced  in  opposite  direction.s. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  two  divisions  of  Alex- 
ander's army  formed  a  phalanx  with  two  fronts } 
and  here  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  ri^i 
vtinx  only  of  the  Peniaiu. 

The  manoNivres  neeessaiy  for  changing  the  ftom 
of  the  phalanx  were  generally  performed  by  counter- 
marching the  files,  because  it  was  of  importance 
that  the  officers  or  file  leaders  should  be  in  thr 
front.  When  a  phalanx  was  to  be  formed  in  twi 
parallel  lines,  the  leadeis  commonly  placed  them* 
selves  on  the  exterior  front  of  each  line,  \*-ith  thi 
oi'payoi,  or  rear-runk  men,  who  were  almost  aiwayt 
veteran  soldiers,  in  the  interior;  the  con trajy  dispo- 
sition was,  however,  sometimes  adopted. 

The  phalanx  was  made  to  take  die  form  of  a 
lozen-^'c,  or  wedge,  when  it  was  intended  to  pierce 
the  line  of  an  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  Lacedtrmonians,  aiteniptiii','  to  extend  their  line 
to  the  right  in  order  lo  ouiilank  the  Thebana, 
Enaminondos,  or.  rather,  Pelopidas,  attacked  them 
while  they  were  nisonlcred  by  that  movement.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Borotian  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  ho]h)\v  \ved;:e,  which  was  made  by 
two  divisions  of  a  double  phalanx  being  joined  to- 
gether at  one  end.' 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  Greek  armies,  the  success  of  an  action 
depended  in  general  on  a  single  efl'ort,  since  there 
was  no  second  line  of  troops  to  support  the  nrst  in 
the  event  of  any  disaster.  The  dense  order  of  the 
phalanx  was  only  proper  fora  combat  on  a  perfectly 
level  plain ;  and  even  then  the  yictoiy  depended 
rather  on  the  prowess  of  the  soldier  than  on  the 
skill  of  the  commander,  who  was  commonly  di.';- 
tin^uished  from  the  men  only  by  fig^itfag  at  their 
head.  But,  when  the  field  of  battw  was  commanded 
by  hei<;hts,  and  intersecled  by  streams  or  defiles, 
the  unwieldy  mass  berame  incapable  of  acting, 
while  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy's  mi^-siles: 
such  was  the  state  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troo 
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when  besieged  in  the  island  of  Sphacteiia.*  Ti 
cavalry  attached  to  a  phalanx,  or  Ibie  of  battle, 

was  placed  on  its  winjjs,  and  the  light  troops  were 
I  in  the  rear,  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  divisions. 
An  engagement  sometimes  consisted  merely  in  the 
charges  which  the  oppo8ii>g  cavaliy  made  on  each 
other  as  in  the  battle  betareen  the  Lacedaemonfans 
and  Olynthians.* 

The  simple  battering-ram  for  dcmi)lishin;,'  the 
walls  of  fortresses  is  suppised  to  have  been  an  in- 
vention of  the  earliest  times :  we  learn  from  Thucyd. 
Mes*  that  ft  was  employed  by  the  Pelononnesians 
at  the  siesje  of  Platrra ;  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,* 
the  ram,  covered  with  a  roof  of  hides  or  wood  for 
the  protection  of  the  men,  u.i^  invented  bv  Cetnis 
of  Chalcedon,  wno  liveU  bebire  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  (PiW.ARics.^  But  we  have  littM 
'  knowIed;je  of  what  may  be  called  the  ficld-artillerr 
'  of  the  Greeks  at  anv  period  of  their  histon*.  Di- 
odorus  Siculiis  mention^'  that  the  Karczf'/.rrjf,  or 
machine  for  throwing  arrows,  was  invented  or  im- 
proved at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionvirfas;  bitt 
whether  it  was  then  used  in  the  attack  of  towns,  ot 
against  troops  in  the  field,  docs  not  appear;  and  it 
is  not  till  aoout  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  we  have  any  distinct  intinration  of  such 
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atctimcs  brinji  in  the  train  of  a  Grecian  army. 
Aeeordiog  to  Pol^bius,'  there  were  with  the  troops 
of  Maohtnidaff  maay  carriages  Ailed  with  catapolts 

and  wapons ;  those  carriages  appear  to  have  come 
up  »n  rear  of  the  Spartan  army  ;  but,  before  the  ac- 
tion commenced,  Ihty  wt  rf  liisposcil  at  intervals 
aloitf  the  front  of  the  line,  in  order,  as  Philopoeraen 
la  add  to  have  pereelfcd.  to  pot  the  Aehcan  pha- 
•anx  in  disorder  by  (iisHiarycs  of  stones  and  darts. 
\gainst  such  missiles,  as  udt  us  tliohc  which  came 
from  the  ordioaiy  alings  and  l>u\vs,  tlie  troops,  when 
not  actually  making  a  charge,  covered  themselves 
with  their  budders  ;  the  men  in  the  first  rank 
placing  theirs  vertically  in  fVdiit,  and  those  behind, 
in  stooping  or  kneeling  pu^tures,  holding  them  over 
their  heads  so  as  to  form  what  was  called  a  I'cA^ 
(tortoise),  inclining  down  towards  the  rear. 

ARMY  (ROMAN)  The  organization  of  the  Rt>- 
iban  army  m  early  tunes  was  based  UfKin  the  con- 
atitution  of  Servius  TuUius,  which  is  explained 
ttoder  the  artiele  Comiti a  CairrvinATA ;  in  which  an 
accOODt  is  given  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  ohs(>rve  here,  that  it  appears 
(ibiinly.  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the 
tactics  of  the  Roman  inlhntry  in  early  times  were 
nfil  tliose  of  the  lr;,'ion  at  a  later  period,  and  that 
the  phalanx,  which  was  the  battle-array  of  the 
OieeKS,  was  also  the  form  in  which  the  Roman 
armies  were  originally  drawn  up  {Clipeis  antca 
Romant  usi  sunt ;  detiuU,  posti/uam  slipcndiarii  faeti 
tunt,  acuta  pro  dipcia  fecen  ;  et  quod  anica  phalanges 
BtmileM  Maetdonieitt  hoe  vottea  manijmJaitm  ttructa . 
ocMt  agpit  esse.*)  In  Livy^s  description*  of  the' 
battle  which  was  fonirbt  near  Vesuvius,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  cun^tilulion  of  the  Roman  army 
in  the  year  B.C.  337  ;  but,  as  this  description  can- 
not be  understood  without  explaining  tite  ancient 
G«nnation  of  the  army,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
lescribe  the  constitution  of  the  army  in  later  times. 

in  the  time  of  Poly  bins,  which  was  that  ofFabius 
and  Seipio^  every  legion  was  commanded  by  aix 
military  tribunes  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  four  new- 
legions  being  intended  to  be  raised.  It  ot"  the  trib- 
une's wi  ri-  chosen  from  among  those  citi/.rns  who 
had  carried  arms  in  five  campaigns,  and  10  from 
those  who  had  served  twice  as  long.  The  eonsuls, 
after  they  cntf  red  upon  their  ofTire.  appointed  a  day 
on  which  all  those  who  were  ol  the  militar>'  age 
were  required  to  attend.  When  the  day  for  enroll- 
ing the  troops  arrived,  the  people  assembled  at  the 
Capitol  ;*  and  the  consols,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  military  tribunes,  proceeded  to  bold  the  levy, 
unless  prevented  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebes.* 
The  military  tribunes,  having  been  divided  into  four 
bodies  (which  division  corre.sponded  to  the  general 
distribution  of  the  army  into  lour  h  yions).  drew 
out  the  tribes  by  lot.  one  by  one  ;  then,  calling  up 
that  tribe  upon  which  the  lot  first  fell,  they  chose 
(fegiemn/,  whence  the  name  Usrw)  four  young  men 
nearly  e^ual  in  age  anil  statur'  From  these  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  rho-c  one  ;  tho;^  of  the 
accond  ehooe  a  aeoond,  and  so  on  :  after  this  four 
other  men  were  select^,  and  now  the  tribunes  of 
the  second  legion  made  the  first  choice ;  then  those 
of  the  other  legions  in  order,  and.  la.'st  of  all,  llie 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  made  their  choice.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  next  four  men.  the  tribunes, 
beginning  with  those  of  the  thiid  legion  and  ending 
With  those  of  the  second,  nKid(>  their  choice.  Ob- 
serving the  »^anH'  metliod  of  rotation  to  the  end,  it 
foUuwed  that  all  the  legions  were  nearly  aUke  with 
N8|>eet  to  the  agea  and  atatore  of  the  men.  Po- 
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lyhius  observes'  that,  anciently,  the  ?;ivah7  '.rtMipi 
were  chosen  after  the  infantry,  and  that  2U  liorw 
were  allowed  to  ey  try  4000  foot :  but  he  atUs  rijsl 
it  waa  then  the  custom  to  select  the  cavalry  first, 
and  to  assign  300  of  these  to  each  legion.  Rverj 
citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  in  (he  army,  whnn 
required,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  46  vcars. 
Each  foot-soMier  was  oMigei!  to  serve  dmitf 
twenty  camjwiyns.  niid  each  horseman  during  ten. 
And,  except  w  hen  a  legal  cause  of  excniplior  (wi 
eatto)  existed,  the  service  was  compulsory  :  persOM 
who  refused  to  enlist  could  be  punished  by  hne  oi 
imprisonment,  and  in  some  cases  they  might  ha 
sold  as  slaves.*  The  grounds  of  exemption  wera 
age,*  infirmity,  and  having  served  the  appointed 
time.  The  magistrates  and  priests  were  wao  ei- 
empted,  in  general,  from  serving  in  the  wars  ;  and 
the  same  privilege  was  sometimes  granted  by  the 
senate  or  the  people  to  individuals  who  had  render 
ed  services  to  the  state.*  In  sudden  emergencies, 
or  when  any  partieolar  danger waa  apprehended,  aa 
in  the  case  of  a  war  in  Italy  or  against  the  Gauls, 
both  uf  which  were  called  tumultus,*  no  exemption 
could  be  pleaded,  but  all  were  obliged  to  be  enrolled. 
{.Senatua  dccrenit  «<  deUetue  liaiereiur,  uuMtioueM  mg 
ralerent.*)  Pmrsons  who  wera  rated  by  the  censors 

below  the  value  of  400  drachma-.  ;ie(  (irding  to 
Polybius,  were  allowed  to  serve  only  in  the  navy ; 
and  these  men  formed  what  was  called  the  legi* 

ctassica. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Uepiiblic,  each  consul  had 
ustially  the  coininand  ot  two  Roman  legions  and 
two  legions  of  allies ;  and  the  latter  were  raised  im 
the  states  of  Italy  nenrly  in  the  same  manner  ns 
the  others  were  raised  in  Rome  TIic  infantry  of 
an  allied  U-giun  w  as  usually  equal  in  numt>cr  to  that 
of  a  Roman  legion,  but  the  cavalry  attached  to  the 
former  was  twice  as  Domerons  as  that  which  b» 
longed  to  the  latter.^  The  regulation  of  the  twc 
allied  h';;io!is  \\;is  superintended  by  twelve  off.ccrx 
called  pieleirts  (prajccti),  who  were  selected  ta 
this  purpose  by  the  consuls.*  In  the  line  ofbatUe 
the  tw(i  Roman  legions  formed  the  centre,  an/ 
tbo.-sf'ol  liie  allies  were  pl.iced,  one  on  the  ri;^h»,  aar 
the  other  on  the  left  flank  ;  the  cavalry  v  a?  p'^v'^ 
at  the  two  extremities  of  tlie  line;  that  of  jor^ 
lies  in  each  wing,  being  on  the  ouiwRrd  iM.ik  ef  the< 
le>.'ifiiiary  horsemen,  on  which  aeceui  t  l',.e-,  had  the 
name  of  Alarii.  (  Tti/.  Ai..(ku.)  ,a  Im-J)  of  the  best 
soldiers,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  cor.^icimg  either 
of  volunteers  or  of  veterans  ftelf  ^tcd  fn>m  the  al- 
lies, guarded  the  consul  in  the  tiamp.  or  served 
about  his  person  in  the  field  ;  ai.tl  these  wereCtUled 
extraordinarii.    (Vtd.  Kxicac^cinarii.) 

1'he  manlier  of  men  in  a  Roman  legion  varied 
much  at  difTerenl  tiir.es  Wlien  Camillus  raised 
te-i  legions  for  tli"  v  .ir  a;..enst  the  Gauls,  each  con- 
sisted of-lSOO  Tool  .'ii'.d:er-<  and  300  hoise-soldiers  ;• 
but,  previously  to  'ae  buttle  of  Cannc,  the  aenata 
ilecreed  that  the  drany  should  consist  of  eight 
leL'ion-^.  an<!  tSat  t!ie  strr!i::th  of  each  ahoold  bfi 
5000  lootMiItiKfs.'*  Aeeonliii!:  to  Livy,"  the  kv 
gioiib  Wiiicii  went  to  Africa  w  ith  Seipio  conf>iste«1 
each  of  6200  foot-suklicrs  and  300  horse  (though 
the  \wA  commentators  suppose  that  5900  foot  sol- 
t!i<  i>  are  meant)  ;  and  during  the  second  war  in 
Maced4)iiia,  the  consul  .'Ktuilius  Paidus  had  two 
legions  of  6000  foot  each,  besides  the  ansiliai  iea^ 
fur  aerviee  in  thai  country.**  The  atrangih  ol  tte 
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The  nmniier  of  legions  in  the  serrice  or  Uome 
went  OB  incwiBg  with  the  extent  of  its  territory; 
■od,  after  the  Plinie  wstb,  when  the  itate  had  ao- 

quied  v.fa.'ih  l>y  i.a  L-oiiquests  in  the  East,  the 
OiiiU';'  I'lrtre  became  very  consitlerahlc.  Notwith- 
ttM y  *|f  the  lust^  sustained  at  tiie  battle  of  Can- 
nr.wc  tiiid  that,  immediately  atlerw a rd,  the  Romans 
raised  in  the  city  Tour  legions  of  infantry,  with  1000 
honeoien,  bc^klti  aiining  8000  slaves  ;  tiic  cities 
of  J^tiuia  sent  an  equal  Ibrce ;  an«l,  supfiosing 
MMM  HMD  to  have  eeeaped  flrom  Cami»,  the  whole 
wofild  amount  to  at>ove  50,000  men.  In  the  s»'Cond 
yen  alter  the  battle,  the  Republic  had  on  lout  18 
fegiooa and  in  the  tourth  year,  23  legions.'  In 
the  iaterview  of  Octavius  with  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dot,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  former  ahould  im»> 
•eute  the  war  against  lirutus  and  Cassius,  each  at 
the  head  of  20  legiuns,  and  that  the  other  should 
be  lefl  with  three  legions  to  guard  the  city.  At 
Philippi,  Antony  and  CX;taviiis  had,  in  all,  19  legions, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  complete  in  numl)er, 
and  increased  by  supeniuincrary  troops  ;  and,  there - 
(oKt  their  force  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
IM,000  inlkntiy.  On  the  other  hand,  Uititae  and 
Cassiiis  had  also  an  army  of  19  legions  to  oppose 
them,  with  20,000  cavalry  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces Accnndin^  to  Appian,  Octavius,  atlcr  the 
death  of  JUepidus*  found  himself  master  of  all  the 
western  prorinees,  and  at  the  head  of  40  legions, 

logctlu  r  with  2.5.000  horse  and  :J7,0O0  liu'til  aniied 
troops;  and  there  were,  moreover,  the  legiuii»  serv- 
llf  mider  Antony.  Under  Tiberius  there  were  25 
lemons  even  in  time  of  pr-ace.  ^>e8idee  the  troops  in 
Italy  and  ihe  forces  of  the  aihes.* 

Utouies  being  designated  by  numbers,  the  legion.s 
tore  particular  names.  In  a  letter  from  Galba  to 
Cieero^*  nnentinn  is  made  of  the  MariU  Itgio  as 
being  one  of  the  veteran  b<->dics  engaged  in  an 
actioa  between  Antony  and  Pansa  in  the  nortli  of 
ICalr.*  And  white  Ca^sar  w  as  carrying  on  the  war 
ia  Caul,  he  gave  the  rreedom  of  the  city  to  a  nnm- 
Icr  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  whom  he  disci- 
piined  in  the  Roman  manner,  and  inib<H!i(Hl  in  \i 
legion  which  he  designated  aJaudu  ;  b<'(-<iuse  the 
aND  wore  on  tlieir  helmets  a  crest  of  feathers,  like 
those  on  the  h<  ads  of  certain  birds.*  The  le;:ions 
were  also  distm^nHhed  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  raised  or  where  they  had  8«'rved, 
as  Itdltea,  BrUsmntait  ParUucti^  or  by  that  of  the 
■nperor  who  raised  them. 

Tacitus,  in  the  .{nnah  anil  elsewherr,  makes 
meation  of  bodies  of  troops  called  vtxUlarii ;  and, 
as  DO  precise  account  is  given  of  them,  the  place 
which  they  held  in  the  Itoman  armies  can  only  be 
known  hy  conjecture.  It  appears,  however,  most 
pobable,  as  Walch  has  observed  in  a  note  upon  tlu' 
AgneaU  of  Tacitus,'  that  the  vexillahi  were  those 
veterans  who,  after  the  time  of  Angnatus,  were  re- 
leased from  tiieir  military  oath,  but  were  retained, 
tdl  their  complete  discharge,  under  a  flag  (vtxdlum) 
by  themselves,  free  from  all  military  duties,  to  ren- 
der their  sssistance  in  the  more  severe  battles, 
gnard  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  keep  in  soh- 
jectioM  provinces  that  had  been  recently  conquered. 
{Extuctorartf  qm  actuuicna  fecttscnt,  ac  relinen  sub 
•tntfs^  uUromm  hmmunes,  nui  propulsandi  hostu.*) 
Itan  were  •  certain  number  of  vexillarii  attached 
to  eadi  legion  ;  and,  flrnni  a  passage  in  Tacitus,*  it 
would  apprar  that  ihcv  amounted  to  500  They 
were  sometimes  detached  from  the  legion,  and 


sometimcH  those  behm^ins  to  several  legions  seem 
to  have  been  united  in  one  body  {trtdccim  vcziUart- 
sntm  mtlia')  (T)ie  fubaignani  milua  in  Tacitus 
may  bv  looked  upon  as  the  aame  with  the  veiiUmni,* 
In  I.ivy  the  frtsm  are  said  to  he  raft  ttfnns,'  where 
we  perceive  a  close  analogy  between  the  old  (riant 
and  the  xexiUani  or  aubngttam  of  the  age  of  Tac^ 
tus.  although  we  most  not  suppose  that  the  ««iril> 
lani  were  the  same  as  the  triarii., 

After  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  eoi> 
pose  the  U  gioii,  the  military  oatli  was  admit  «lered; 
on  this  occasion,  one  person  was  appointed  to  pro- 
novnoe  the  words  of  the  oath,  and  the  rest  or  the 
legionaries,  ndvaneing  one  by  one,  swore  to  per- 
form what  the  first  had  pronounced.  The  form  of 
the  oath  differed  at  different  times  :  during  the  Rc- 
pubhc,  it  contained  an  engagement  to  he  Ibithful  to 
the  Roman  senate  and  |>eople.  and  to  exeente  all 
the  orders  ftiat  should  heyiv)  n  by  the  coiiinianders  * 
Under  the  emperors,  hdeliiy  to  tiic  sovereign  was 
introduced  into  the  oath  ;*  and,  aTer  tlie  establish- 
ment of  ('hristianity,  the  cnfraKcmeni  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor*  Livy  .vays'  that  this  military  oath  was 
first  legally  exacted  in  the  lime  of  the  second  Punie 
war,  B.C.  SIS,  and  that,  previously  to  that  time,  eaeb 
decuria  of  cavalry  and  centuria  of  fool  had  only 
been  accustomed  to  swear,  voluntarily  among  them- 
selves, that  they  would  act  like  nod  soldiers. 

The  whole  in&nUy  of  the  lefNn  was  drawn  up 
in  thren  lines,  eaeh  oonsteting ora  separate  class  of 
troop.s     In  the  first  w«'re  the  haxtah,  .so  cilled  from 
the  Am/j,  or  long  spear  which  each  man  ci..  ied, 
hut  which  was  afterward  disused  :*  these  weib  the 
youngest  of  the  s<ildiers.     The  sccoiui  line  was 
j  formed  of  the  troops  calle<i  jmncrpeis ;  ihi^c  were 
;  men  of  iii:itiire  age,  ami  from  their  name  it  wouls 
i  appear  that  anciently  they  were  placed  ut  the  front 
Ime.*  In  the  third  line  were  the  triani,  sc  eaUod 
i  from  their  po8itif)n  ;  and  these  were  veteran  SOU 
diers.  eaeh  of  whom  carrud  two  pilie,  or  stroitg 
javelins,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  pti^ 
ni,  and  the  hastati  and  principes,  who  stood  before 
them,  anUpilmni. 

NN'hen  vacancies  ocrurrt  il  on  service,  the  men 
who  had  lun<:  been  m  the  ranks  of  the  first,  or  infe- 
rior of  these  three  dasses,  were  advanced  to  thoee 
of  the  second ;  whence  again,  after  a  time,  they 
I  were  received  among  the  triarii,  or  veteran  troops. 
'•  In  a  legion  consisting  of  4000  men,  the  number  of 
1  the  hastati  was  ISOO ;  thai  of  the  principes  was  the 
I  aame ;  hut  the  triarii  amounted  to  600  only :  if  the 
strength  of  the  legion  exceeded  4000  men,  that  of 
the  .several  Iwdies  was  increased  proportionally,  the 
number  of  the  last  class  alone  remaining  ilu  same. 

The  usual  depth  of  each  of  the  three  bodies,  or 
lines  of  troops  in  a  legion,  was  ten  men ;  an  inter* 
val,  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  inanipulus,  was  left 
between  every  two  of  these  divisions  in  the  first 
and  second  lines,  and  rather  greater  intervals  be- 
tween those  in  the  third  line.  Every  infantry  sol- 
dier of  the  legion  was  allt>wed,  besides  the  grocnd 
on  which  he  stood,  a  space  equal  to  three  feet,  both 
in  length  of  front  and  in  the  depth  of  the  files,  b»> 
tween  himself  and  the  next  man,  m  order  that  hi 
miriit  have  room  for  shifting  the  position  of  bis 
buckler  according  to  the  action  of  his  opponeiit,  fin 
throwing  his  javelin,  or  for  using  his  sword  witt 
advantage.'*  The  divisions  of  the  secfmdline  were 
in  general  placed  opposite  the  intervals  of  the  first, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  divisions  of  the  tlrrd  \vrrej 
opposite  the  intervals  in  the  second.   At  the  battle 
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M  Zma*  bumm,  tbe  otfiaoM  ui  truof«  m  ilw 

leveral  Mucs  were  exactly  opposite  each  other ;  bat 
.his  waa  a  dcviaiion  from  tbe  usual  dispo^jition,  in 
3rder  that  the  elephants  of  the  Carthaginians  misht 

K quite  through  to  tbe  rear.  la  an  aotioii,  if  the 
lU  were  overpowered,  they  retired  dowly  to- 
wards the  principes  ;  and,  fiilhng  into  the  intervals 
before  meatioaed,  the  two  clanes  in  conjunciion 
eontinued  the  eombaL  In  the  mean  time,  the  tna- 
rii,  kpf^pmjr  one  Knee  on  the  ground,  covered  them- 
ieivcii  \Mih  ihtir  bucklers  from  the  darts  of  the  en- 
emy ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  first  and  second  Unes 
laUing  back,  they  united  with  them  in  making  a 
powerful  eflhrt  to  obtain  the  vietory. 

The  light-armed  troops,  bearing  the  name  of  rr- 
lites  and  fercntani  or  rorani,  did  not  funn  a  }>art 
of  the  lq{Km,  but  fimght  in  scattered  partus,  wher- 
ever they  were  required.  They  carried  a  strong 
oirenlar  buckler  three  feet  in  diameter;  fhe  staff  of 
Iheir  javelin  was  two  cubits  long,  and  about  the 
Ihicknesa  of  a  finger ;  and  the  iron  was  formed  with 
a  fine  pofait,  in  order  that  it  mi^t  be  bent  on  the 
f.  i.t  discharge,  and,  couaequefilly,  rendered  useless 
to  tiie  enemy. 

The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten 
tmmm,  each  containing  80  men,  and  each  turma  into 
three  ieama,  or  bodies  of  10  men.  Eaeh  iMNee- 
man  was  allowed  a  space  equal  to  five  fret  in  length 
in  the  direction  of  the  hne.  Each  turma  had  tlirec 
iteuriones,  or  coounanders  of  ten ;  but  he  who  was 
firet  elected  eommanded  the  turma,  and  waa  prob- 
ably called  dux  ftimur.* 

In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  six  tribunes  who 
wero  placed  over  a  legion  commanded  by  turns. 
tVU.  Taramn  Miuton.)  To  every  100  men  were 
appointed  two  centurions,  the  first  of  whom  was 
properly  so  called  ;  and  the  otix  r,  c  alled  r>;>/io,  ura- 
gua,  or  aubeenturio,  acted  as  a  lieutenant,  tR'ing  cho- 
•en  fat  the  purpoae  of  doing  the  duty  in  the  event 
tt  the  aleltBeas  or  absence  of  the  former.*  The 
of:tio  appears  to  have  been  originally  chosen  by  the 
tribune,  but  aAwrMwrd  by  the  centurion.  ( Vtd. 
OairrvBia)  The  centurio  also  chose  the  standard- 
bearer,  or  ensign  of  his  century  (signifer  or  rrxUia- 
rius*).  Each  century  was  also  divided  into  Inxlies 
of  ten,  each  of  whicli  was  connnandLii  by  a  dtcuno 
or  decanua.  The  first  centurion  of  Uie  triarii  was 
oalled  pritnimlua ;  he  had  ohaifo  of  the  eagle,  and 
he  commanded  the  whole  legion  under  the  tribunes  ♦ 
The  light-armed  troops  were  also  formed  mto  bands 
or  contorieo,  each  of  whieh  waa  commanded  by  a 
«}*rtarion. 

To  Marhis  or  Cmar  is  aseribcd  the  praetfee  of 

drawing  up  tlic  Roman  anny  in  lines  liy  cohorts, 
which  gradually  ted  to  the  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  legion  into  manipuli  (  Vid.  Ma- 
wiPCLi),  and  of  the  distinctions  of  hastali,  princi[M>s. 
and  triarii.  Each  legion  was  then  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  thn-c  maniples,  ami  each 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  so  tliat  there  were  thir- 
ty maniples  and  sixty  oentnries  in  a  legion.*  (Co- 
hors  or  chors,  the  Greek  x"P'"C'  originally  signified 
an  enclosure  U»  sheep  or  poultry,  and  was  alter- 
want  used  to  d«  *ignate  the  number  of  men  whu  h 
could  Bland  wii  m  such  an  enclosure.)  From  a 
pssaage  in  Livy,  .t  appears  that  very  anciently  the 
allies  or  auxili.irii  s  of  Komf  were  arranged  by  co- 
horts :  a  disposition  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
the  nd  and  S8th  books  of  his  history,'  and  in  other 
places,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  among 
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those  troopa  it  was  erdwaniy  adopcea.  dnt,iDlht 

Commentaries  of  Crsar,  the  divisions  r{  4II  the  lo  . 
gions,  whether  Roman  or  allied,  are  alike  designa 
ted  cohorts,  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  body 
of  men  (prolsm  co/hor^)  which  waa  particuhirty  ap> 
pointed  to  attend  on  the  eontnl  or  commander ;  for 
Ca.sar'  tolls  his  army,  which  had  objected  to  march 
aguin.st  Anovislus,  that  if  ihe  other  troops  «hosld 
refuse  to  follow  him,  he  would  advance  wifh  thC 
tenth  legion  alone,  and  would  make  that  leghm  Ui 
praetorian  cohort. 

It  has  iH^en  siipposeii  that  Marius,  who,  in  order 
to  recruit  the  forces  of  tlie  Republic,  was  oompdled 
to  admit  men  of  all  dasaes  indiaeiiminate^  into  the 
ranks  of  the  legions,  diminished  to  two  the  three 
lines  of  troops  in  which  the  Roman  armies  had  beea 
previously  d^wn  up  for  action ;  but,  if  aueh  wen 
the  (act,  the  regulation  couM  not  have  long  remain- 
ed in  foree,  ainee  Caraar  usually,  as  in  the  bottle 
with  the  Hidvetians,*  forrnr  d  his  army  in  ihr>  e  lnie?< ; 
and  at  Pharsalia  he  appears  to  have  bad  a  reserve^ 
which  constituted  a  fourth,  or  addllioul  Una  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  name  of  one,  at  least,  of  tte 
three  clashes  of  legionary  troo^w  continued  to  be 
appliitl  till  near  the  end  of  the  ItepuMic ;  Im-,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  CtpU  IKsr,*  Cesar,  mentioning  the 
loos  of  Q.  Fnlginna  in  an  action  against  Aftanina^ 
designates  him  the  fiist  cealwioB  uf  Uw  hualaii  te 
the  i4th  legion. 

The  allied  tnopa  were  raised  and  officered  nearly 
in  the  aame  mannor  aa  those  of  the  Roman  h>gions, 
but  probably  there  was  not  among  them  a  di  vision 
of  the  heavy-aniH'd  infantry  into  three  cl.i*ise^ 
They  were  coimuanded  by  prefects  isee  page  lOSJ^ 
who  received  their  orders  flmn  tbe  Roman  eonaula 
or  tribunes.  Tlie  troops  sent  by  foreign  st  itrs  vi 
the  service  of  Rome  were  designated  uiixiiianes ; 
and  they  usually,  but  not  invariably,  received  Ihcil 
pay  and  clothing  from  the  Republic 

Aceordhig  to  Livy,  the  Roman  aoMien  at  Sral 
receivinl  no  pay  (.ii>jH-7idium)  from  the  state.  It  waa 
first  granted  tu  the  foot  A.IJ.C.  347,  in  the  war  with 
the  Volsci,*  and,  three  years  afterward,  to  the 
horse,  doring  the  siege  of  Veii.  Niebuhr,  however, 
brings  forward  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  trcH)ps  received  pay  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  that  the  crarians  {wtd.  i£KAttii)  had  alwaja 
been  obliged  to  give  pennons  to  the  inflmtry,  ae 
single  women  and  minors  did  to  the  knichts  ;  and 
he  supposes  that  liio  change  alluded  to  by  Livy  con 
sisted  in  this,  that  every  soldier  now  became  ent^ 
tied  to  pay,  whereas  previously  the  number  of  pea- 
^ons  had  been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable 
to  be  charged  with  them  •  Polybius*  .-t.it.  s  the 
daily  pay  of  a  legionary  soldier  to  have  In'vn  two 
oboli,  which  were  equal  to  S|  asee,  and  in  thir- 
ty  days  would  amount  to  100  ases  .\  knight's 
yearly  pay  amounted  to  2000  a.«*es .  and,  sine*?  the 
Roman  year  originally  consisted  of  only  ten  months, 
his  monthly  pay  amounted  to  200  ases,  which  waa 
double  the  pay  of  a  tbot-soldier.  Polybins'  inform* 
lis  that  a  knight's  pay  wa:^  three  tirnes  iiiurh  as 
that  of  a  foot-soldier ;  but  this  was  not  intiTKluccd 
till  .\  U.C.  354,  and  was  designed,  as  Niebuhr  baa 
remarked,  aa  a  compensation  fur  tliose  who  served 
with  their  own  horses,  Mrhieh  were  originally  8U]> 
plied  by  the  state*  (Comp.in'  .Es  Hornv  tKuw  , 
A  centurion  received  double  the  pay  of  a  legiouaiy. 

'I1ie  pay  of  the  soldiers  waa  doubled  by  Jidfoi 
Cipsar  *  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  jiay  nf  a  l0» 
gionary  was  10  ases  a  day,'*  which  was  iiicreaaei 
atiU  more  by  Domitian  (oddidrl  fiurhm  st^tnimm 
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rnHitP)-  Bcoides  pay,  the  soldiers  reccix  cd  a  monlh- 
Ijr  aliou  aiice  of  corn,  and  ihe  cenluriunt;  double,  and 
the  horse  triple,  that  of  a  legionary.* 

The  iiirantry  of  the  allies  was  sajipUed  with  ooro 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  Roman  legionaitea, 
bat  their  cavalry  had  less  than  was  distributed  to 
llie  Koman  cavalry.  These  regulatiuns  subsisted 
daring  the  time  of  Uie  Refmbtic,  or  before  the 
»t>op9  of  the  Italian  cities  were  incorporated  with 
(lose  of  licrne ;  aiid  lo  the  bame  age  roust  be  re- 
icr.ed  '.l.e  orders  of  inarch  and  encampinenl  dc 
KitbQi*.  oj  Poivbitis.  An  accouDt  of  the  marching 
tider  of  a  Roman  anny  is  given  under  the  aitiele 

ioSE.V. 

No  one  order  of  battle  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
cliniTely  adhered  tu  h\  the  Romans  during  the  time 
of  ihe  Republic,  thoti^,  in  general,  their  anniea 
were  drawn  np  m  three  extended  Hnea  of  heaty- 

armf«l  troops  (tnpUz  acie«);  llic  rav.ilry  fn  ing  on 
the  wiugs,  and  the  light  troops  eillier  in  Ironl  ur 
rear,  according  to  circumstances.  At  the  battle  of 
Caiine,  however,  the  infantry  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  in  one  line,  and  in  close  order.  On  this 
occasion,  ibc  (Jauls  and  Spaniards,  who  were  in 
Ibe  centre  of  Uie  Carthaginiaa  army,  at  first  drove 
tadt  the  Romana;  and  ue  latter,  dbnwing  troope 
from  their  «  iiitjs  to  .ctrenglhcn  their  centre,  formed 
tlK-re  a  tort  ul  piiaianx,  whose  charge  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  enemy's  line  was  broken  ;  but,  press- 
ing forward  too  far,  the  wingp  of  the  latter  closed 
opon  the  diaordered  troops,  and  neariy  anrromided 
then.  In  thf  cngagoment  with  Labienus,  the  anny 
of  Cesar,  being  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
was  Ibnued  into  two  lines,  which  were  faced  in  op- 
posite direetiona;  and,  in  the  action  with  the  Par> 
ttiaas,  Dn^oa  drew  up  the  Roman  army  in  one 
^luare  body,  having  twt  Ivc  cohorts  on  each  of  tlu 
iwr  sides,  with  a  division  of  cavalry  between  every 
Im  cohorts  in  eadi  Ihoe. 

Tlif  word  of  command  wa-s  at  first  given  aloud 
«t  iLc  head  of  the  army ;  but  .'Einilius  Pauliis 
changed  this  custom,  and  caused  the  tribune  of  the 
nearest  legion  to  give  it  in  a  low  voice  to  his  primi- 
piltts,  who  tranaxnitted  it  to  tte  next  centurion,  and 
ic  on.  It  appears  also  that,  anciently,  the  men  on 
guard  were  at  their  posts  during  the  whole  day, 
tod  that,  in  OOnaequencc,  th^y  sometimes  fell  asleep 
koaing  on  their  shields.  JBmilius  Paulus,  in  order 
la  diminish  the  f;itigue  of  the  men  and  the  chance 
of  their  sleeping,  appointed  that  they  should  be  re- 
fieved  every  six  hours,  and  that  they  should  go  on 
guard  without  their  ahielda.  ( Vuf.  Castba.) 

The  legion,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient 
fecipline,  was  found  lo  l>e  more  than  equal  to  the 
phalanx  of  tiie  (Jreeks  for  general  service,  and  Po- 
^buis*  has  sulficiently  accounted  for  the  fact.  This 
writer  observes  that,  while  the  phalanx  retained  ita 
form  and  power  of  action,  no  force  was  able  to 
make  any  impression  upon  it,  or  sup|)ort  the  violence 
of  its  attack  ;  but  he  adds  that  the  phalanx  required 
that  the  field  of  baiUe  should  be  a  nearly  level  plain ; 
even  then  the  enemy  might  avoid  it ;  and.  by  ma- 
Sffuvring  on  il.s  flanks  and  rear,  might  cut  off  Us 
iupphes.  On  an  action  taking  place,  the  command- 
irof  an  anny  similar  to  that  of  the  Romans  had  it 
is  his  power  to  lead  on  to  the  attack  a  portion  only 
of  its  .me,  keeping  the  rest  in  reserve  ;  ni  this  case, 
whether  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the  legion,  or 
Ibe  former  broke  tbroQgb  any  part  of  the  enemy's 
dMiioiu,  ita  peenliar  advantagea  were  hwt ;  for 
tton  woiild  always  l>e  left  spaces  into  which  the 
Many  might  penetrate  and  disperse  the  troops, 
vhose  long  apeara  were  of  no  avail  against  men 
'  with  javeUna  and  ationg  aworda.  In  this 
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mann.T,  >T!mi1ius  obtained  a  riccory  ovp-  reiseu* 
at  Pydua,'  and  i'hilip  was  deleatcd  by  Fiauimius  ai 
the  battle  of  Cynocephalte.* 

The  aeverity  of  the  Ktnnan  diacipUne  may  be 
aald  to  have  been  oeeaaionalfy  relaxed,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  even  during  the  Uepuhlic  ,  for  Scipiv 
illmiUanus,  when  he  went  to  command  the  army  tc 
Spain,  found  that  the  legionary  soldiers  used  carts 
to  carry  a  portion  of  tlte  burdens  which  formerly 
they  had  borne  on  their  own  snoiilders.'  liuu 
among  the  disorders  which  prevailed  during  thi 
reigns  ul  Uie  successors  uf  the  Aatonines,  one  oi 
the  greatest  evila  waa  the  almost  total  ne^gflect  of 
warlike  exercises  an  fvjg  ilie  inmps  which  guarded 
the  city  of  Rome.  1.  le  legions  on  the  Irontiers 
alone,  in  those  times,  sustained  tlieir  ancient  repu- 
tation, and  Sevenia,  by  tlieir  aid,  ascended  without 
dilBcntty  the  throne  then  occupied  by  the  unworthy 
Juliancs.  The  almo.st  total  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient tiiilitary  institutions  may  bi*  said  to  have  taken 
place  soon  aiier  i[ic  time  of  C.'onstantine ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Vegetius,*  who  hved  in  the  reign  of  \'al- 
entinian  II.,  the  soldiers  of  that  age  were  allowed 
to  disjM-nse  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  as  being 
loo  heavy  to  he  worn ;  and  he  ascribes  their  Ire* 
quent  defeats  by  the  Goths  to  the  vrant  of  the  an* 
cieni  detensive  annoiir. 

V^egetius  has  given  a  description  of  the  legion, 
which,  though  said  to  aceord  with  that  of  the  an« 
cients|,  differs  entirely  from  the  legions  of  Livy  and 
Polybiiis.  He  oonaidera  it  as  consisting  of  ten  co- 
horts, and  states  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
of  which  the  first  contained  five  cohorts ;  the  troops 
of  this  line  were  nUed  principea,  and  were  heavy 
armed  men,  each  carrying  five  arrows,  loaded  at 
one  end  with  lead,  in  the  hollow  of  the  shield,  be- 
sides a  large  and  small  javelin  Tlie  seeund  line, 
consisting  of  the  troops  called  hastati,  is  said  to 
have  been  fonned  by  the  remaining  five  cohorta. 
Belli  ml  these  wcro  placed  the  ferentarii  (a  sort  of 
li^lil-arnu  d  troops,  who  pcrfonned  the  duty  of  a  for- 
lorn-hoiM') ;  the  largei-men,  who  were  armed  with 
darts,  arrows,  and  swords ;  and  besides  these  there 
were  slingers,  archers,  and  eroasbow-nien.  In  rear 
of  all  came  the  triarii,  who  were  armed  like  the 
principes  and  hastati.*  Now  it  was  the  general 
practliie,  during  the  Republic,  to  place  the  principes 
in  tbeaeeond  bne,  in  rear  of  the  hastati ;  Uierefore, 
if  the  disposition  given  by  Vegetius  ever  had  a  real 
existence,  it  ean  only  be  siippo.sed  to  have  been  in 
an  age  preceding  that  to  wluch  the  description  given 
by  Livjf*  refers,  or  it  waa  an  arrangement  adopted 
on  the  occasion  of  some  temporary  reform  which 
may  have  laktMi  [ilaee  under  the  emperors.  What 
follows  may,  perhajis,  be  readily  adiuitted  to  apper 
tarn  to  the  Empire  under  Uie  greatest  of  ita  prtncea. 
The  first  of  the  cohorts,  which  bore  tlie  name  of 
cohort  miHiarta,  was  sii{>crior  to  the  others,  both 
with  respt-et  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sol 
diers  ;  it  had,  albo,  the  charge  of  the  eagle  and  the 
standard  of  the  emperor.  Ita  strength  was  1105 
foot-soldiers,  and  132  cuirassiers  on  horseback,  and 
its  post  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  line  The  re- 
maining four  cohorts  of  the  first  line  contained  each 
555  iniantfy  and  66  cavalry,  and  the  five  eohorts 
of  the  second  line  contained  each  the  same  number 
of  infanir)'  and  cavalry.  Thus  the  whole  legion 
was  composed  ul  OllX)  foot-soldiers  and  726  horse- 
men, not  including  either  the  triarii  or  tte  light 
troops. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authoritj, 
the  sovereign  appointed  some  person  of  consulai 
dignity  to  command  each  legion  in  the  provinces: 

and  this  otfjcer,  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  had 
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Am  title  of  prtrftrrun,  or  Ueatits  IrpioniM}  ThP  first 
AppoinUicnt  ut'  this  kinil  apix-'ars  to  have  takrn 
pla'^c  in  the  reign  of  Aagusttis,  and  Taciius  men- 
tions the  existence  uf  the  oflice  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  autliority  of  the  legatiis  was  snperior 
to  that  of  the  iriliimrs,  wlm  (H  lore  were  respnnsiltlc 
oolv  to  the  consul.  In  speaking  of  the  ofhrers  of  a 
l^on,  Vetretius*  mentions  two  tribunes  (probably 
meaning  two  classes  of  tribuiir^),  of  which  the  first. 
eaJh^(>  •.riburiu.s  maiiir,  received  lu-s  commission  from 
%e  "I  pcrvn  ;  the  oilier,  called  tribiiniis  minor,  rose 
lo  t  Ai  rank  by  inent  or  len^h  of  service.  Subor- 
dinate to  the  tribunes  were,  in  each  oobon,  the  sev- 
eral centurions,  who  bore  the  pcncral  name  of  er 
dinarii.'  To  every  hundred  men  there  were  prob- 
ably, at  one  time,  only  the  centurio,  wtiose  post  was 
in  front  of  the  division,  and  the  optio,  who  remained 
in  the  rear ;  but  it  appears  that  Angnstus  and  Ves- 
pasian increased  tlic  luimher  of  otfim  s  of  this  cl^'ss  ; 
for  Vcgutius  observes  thai  those  whom  thew;  two 
emperors  added  to  the  ordmarii  were  called  Augut- 
Ules  and  Flarialrs  *  The  deeurions  or  decani  were, 
as  fornii  rly,  the  leaders  of  hies.  According  lo  Dion 
Cassius,  seven  coliorts  of  troops  were  instituted  by 
Augustus  for  the  dcfunce  of  the  city,  and  these 
bore  the  name  of  violet,  ft  appears,  however,  that 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  they  rease<I  to  he  eonsidered 
as  soldiers ;  for  that  writer  takes  no  notice  of  them 
When,  in  enimieratiu  the  guards  of  Itume,  he  men- 
lions  three  uroan  and  nine  prctorian  coboirta.* 

In  a  fragment  of  Arrian  (the  anther  of  the  work 
on  the  Tactics  of  the  Greeks)  we  have  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  CNinstitution  of  a  Roman  army  during  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  description  will  probably 
serve  for  any  age  between  that  time  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Empire.  It  was  so  regiilaled  that,  when 
draA'n  up  m  order  of  battle,  the  legions  should  he 
In  jno  line  eight  deep,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
my  division  of  the  troope  into  hastati,  principes, 
ar.i*.  triarii  T!ie  fir^t  four  ranks  were  aniied  with 
the  pihim,  anil  the  others  with  slender  pikes  or  jave- 
iins.  The  men  in  the  front  rai  k  were  to  present 
Iheir  pila  at  the  level  of  the  enemy's  horaea*  breasts, 
■nd  those  in  the  second,  third,  and  (hnrth  ranks 
were  to  stand  ready  lo  throw  theirs.  A  ninth  rank 
was  to  c<msist  of  archers,  and  behind  all  were  the 
catapultie  for  projecting  darts  and  arrows,  and  balistas 
for  throwing  stones,  (tver  the  he<ids  of  the  men  in 
front.  The  Cavalry  were  directed  to  be  in  the  rear 
of  the  legions,  probably  in  the  event  of  hciiig  obliged 
to  quit  their  stations  on  the  wings.  On  the  enemy 
■Mking  a  charge,  the  seeimd  and  third  ranks  were 
to  close  up  to  the  first,  and  all  these  were  to  pre- 
sent their  pila ;  the  men  in  the  fourth  rank  were  to 
throw  their  weapons  directly  forward,  and  those  in 
the  rear  were  to  discharae  theira  over  the  beads 
of  the  others.  The  march  of  the  army  was  made 
m  «>ne  column.  First  came  the  Ivoman  artillery, 
in  two  ranks;  these  were  followed  by  archers  on 
hoiseback  and  by  the  allied  cavalry  -,  then  came  the 
Armenian  archers  on  foot,  and  half  of  the  allied  in- 
fantry, which  was  flanked  by  the  cavalry  of  .\chaia 
The  f/»/f  ot'thf  Koman  cavalry  marched  al  the  head 
of  the  central  division  i  after  them  came  the  ordi- 
nary cavalry,  then  the  catapultae  and  the  light  troops 
attache  d  to  tlie  legions,  followed  by  the  legions 
themselvci;,  m  cohorts  four  men  deep.  At  the  bead 
of  the  legion  marched  the  prefect,  his  legate,  the 
tiibonea.  and  the  centmiom  of  the  first  cohort. 
The  rear-guard  consisted  of  the  other  half  of  the  al- 
lied infantry  and  ti  e  baggifa;  and  the  whole  was 
elOMd  by  the  cavair)  of  the  Gets. 

Aflcr  the  settlement  of  the  Empire,  Augustus 
onited  with  the  troope  which,  under  the  name  of 
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the  p^  lEJorian  cohort,  had  attended  him  as  his  guaru. 
two  legions  of  infantry  which  had  been  raised  is 
Italy,  and  placed  the  whole  in  garrison  in  the  chief 
towns  of  tliat  country,  but  never  allowed  more  than 
three  r^horts  to  be  in  one  city.'   Tiberius  after 
wani  assenihl' il  thislxxly  of  men  in  a  fortitie  '  iikiip 
at  Home,*  hut  outside  the  walU  of  the  city and 
there,  during  3(t0  years,  they  were  at  thscs  tba 
guards  and  the  masters  of  the  sovereign.    In  the 
lime  of  I'ilierius  there  were  nine  prslorian  cth 
horts,*  but  the'ir  niimlter  was  increased  to  sixteea 
under  Vitellius,  four  of  wliom  guarded  the  city.* 
When  Sevems  had  got  possession  of  the  Empire, 
snhseqiiently  to  llie  luuider  of  Pertinax  by  these 
priflorians,  he  disarmed  the  latter,  and  banishe*! 
them  from  Home  ;  hu;  Mn  h  an  institution  was  tro 
convenient  to  be  neglected  by  the  despotic  monarrti 
of  a  vast  empire,  and  he  immediately  drew  from  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers  the  men  nio.st  remarkable 
for  their  strength  and  courage.*    With  these  ue 
formed  an  army  of  S5,000  men,  to  whom  he  gave 
pay  and  privileges  sin»erior  to  those  of  the  other 
tr<M)iis  .  and  their  commander,  the  priftorian  pne- 
feci,  was  made  both  the  head  of  all  the  militarj 
force  and  the  chief  minister  of  the  J:Impire.   By  ihm 
arrangements  of  Diocletian,  a  pnetorten  pnsdoet 
was  appointed,  with  both  a  military  .irid  a  civil  ju- 
n.s^liction,  in  each  of  the  four  great  provinces,  Italy* 
(Jaul,  Illyria,  and  tlic  East,  into  which  the  EmpilV 
was  tlien  divided  ;  but  a  large  body  of  guards,  uii> 
der  the  command  of  the  prefect  of  Home,  contin* 
ued  to  fonn  the  garrison  of  the  city.    Engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Maxcntius,  these  troops,  almost  alone* 
withstood  fur  a  time  the  shock  of  Constantine^ 
Gallic  army,  and  most  of  them  are  !?aid  to  have 
co%'ered  with  their  dead  liodtes  the  ground  wliic  li 
they  occupied  when  in  line     but,  after  the  death  o< 
the  former,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  prmtoriana  waa 
destroyed,  and  their  institution  was  snppi^ssed.* 

The  command  of  all  tlie  armies  of  the  Km  pi  re 
was  then  committed  by  Constantine  to  two  oliicers, 
who  had  the  title  of  magittri  militum  ;  one  of  ttioaa 
was  placed  over  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  over 
the  infantry,  yet  both  commande<l  irdifTerently  the 
troo|)s  of  both  clas.ses  m  any  one  army  *  On  the 
division  of  the  Empire  their  number  wus  doubled ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Cnnstantius  ix  was  increased  to 
eight.  According  to  Vegctius,**  the  magisler  mili- 
tum was  a  man  of  distinguishe<i  liirth  ;  but  this 
writer  observes  that  the  troops  wen-  aetiially  com- 
manded by  the  prwfectus  Icgionis,  who  held  an  in- 
termediate rank  between  the  magister  militum  and 
the  tribunes,  who  were  pKiced  over  the  cohorts. 

The  hope  of  preventing  those  acts  ut  in.subonli- 
nation  whieh  had  occuired  among  the  V-git>naiy 
troops,  apfieara  to  have  induced  Constantine,  or  hif 
immediate  soeecssors,  to  dhninbh  the  strength  of 
thioe  bodies  ,  and,  froai  a  computation  fi)iind<-(l  on 
the  number  of  the  trmips  which  garrisoned  Atiiida 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Sapor,  it  appears  that  a 
Roman  legion  could  not  then  have  consisted  of 
more  than  1500  men."  Of  these  comparatively 
small  bodies  there  were  about  \'3-2  in  the  whole 
Empire;  they  were,  however,  not  only  without  tlM 
discipline  which  charaeteriaed  the  Koman  line  of 
battle  in  former  times,  but  the  progress  of  luxury 
had  .so  tar  enervated  the  class  of  free  citizens  that 
a  sutlicient  number  could  not  be  found  to  lUI  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Slaves  were  admitted  into 
every  cor|is  except  the  superior  dass  of  eavalry  ; 
and  the  boldest  of  the  Pranks  and  Qoths  were  al- 
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(owed,  for  Ihc  sake  of  Ihrir  sprvicfs.  t(i  attaii  the 
hifliest  milttan  poets.  Jn  tins  age  appear  thr  ^>rsi 
Mieitioiw  oftbe  rradal  tenures ;  for  the  lands  be- 
stowed on  the  veterans,  as  the  reward  of  valour, 
were  graated  on  condition  that  the  sons  of  ihoae 
mm  should,  li!9ellMirftllien»aerTe  the  slale  in  the 
win.' 

The  teputMion  of  the  Rnmaa  arms  was  upheld 

<Br  a  time  ir.  itie  ^^V^^t  hy  thL-  troops  vntler  Aetius, 
tnd  in  the  Er^ai  by  the  iiiatt:al  virtues  of  Ueiisarius  ; 
Axid  the  last  notice  we  have  of  an  ?n^gement  sus- 
ained  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  bat:!*>8,  is  that 
^ven  by  Procopius,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian 
war,*  when,  deberibinii  an  action  on  the  Euphrates 
oeiweeo  the  troops  of  that  nation  and  tho«e  of  Jus- 
Uman,  be  says  the  latter  presented  a  ftont  which 
oppiisfdto  the  assanlis  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  an 
inipent  trabie  line  ot  pikes,  wliile  the  bucklers  of  the 
men  protected  them  from  the  llights  of  arrows  with 
which  thejr  would  have  otherwise  been  overwhelm- 
ed. Fkwn  this  tbne  a  Roman  army  began  to  as- 
similate to  that  of  an  Asiatic  people ;  its  strength 
.-onsisting  in  its  cavalry,  which  was  armed  with 
Aiirass,  belroet,  and  greaves,  and  which  had  ac- 
]aired  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  bow ; 
while  the  infantry,  formed  of  men  taken  from  the 
lowest  rank  in  socirty,  ill-anui'd  atul  <ii.>>ci|)lMif  d, 
serrrd  chiefly  as  artiticers  or  labourers,  or  atiend- 
aata  on  the  horsemen,  and  in  action  only  engaged 
with  an  infantry  like  themselves 

*AKN  AbO  {afjvukj),  a  medicinal  substgnee  no- 
Uced  by  Aetius*  and  Pauhis  .f^gineia.*  It  would 
«||iear  that  it  is  not  noticed  by  tlie  other  medical 
lathOTB.  whether  Oresk,  Roman,  or  Arabic,  nnleas 
wc  arc  to  sutifKise,  with  the  commentators  on 
«lcsue.  ibal  it  is  the  scconil  Zcrumleth  of  Serapion, 
tnd  tt..'  Zamabtm  of  Avicenna.  If  «o,  it  must 
"lavc  Ven  Zwmmrjf,  ia  thw  ia  the  Zrrcjibeth  of  Se- 
Qjiian ' 

•aK.NOGI  OS  SOS  ((ip«  oyXuo<roror-ov).  the  herb 
PSsatain.  Macer  Floridus  describes  two  species 
mf  distinctly,  namely,  the  l^nfsj^'*  nvtjvr  and 
ksct<^a  Adams  sees  no  reason  to  louM  that 
Ihese  arc  the  two  species  noticed  by  Dio8co.«<l=5,  al- 
though Sprengel  hesitatingly  refers  them  v*  the  7'. 
ilniAcs  and  mariUtMi  ami  Sibthorp  marks  Ute  cip- 
wvfkunvov  fiiKpov  as  bieing  the  P.  lapopnt.  fjtack- 
housf'  Tccognist  s  the  li.  of  Thrnphrastus  SS  being 
the  i'.  major,  or  tlie  Greater  I'ianlatn.* 

*AKON  (upot ).  a  phtnt  about  which  great  uncer- 
tainty prevails.  Wuodville  holds  it  to  be  the  Arum 
mtnlatum,  L.,  or  the  Wake-robin  ;  but  Alston  says 
"the  Wake-robin  is  not  the  upov,  but  the  upia- 
ttpov  Dtoicondu  in  the  opinion  of  many.'*  "I  can- 
sot  make  oot  exactly,'*  oboerres  Adams,  "whst 
plant  either  Dodonaeus  or  Matthiolus  points  to 
Sprengel  mentions  that  Ghinius  referred  it  to  the 
CUoraxm,  and  Anguillara  to  the  Arum  vulgare;  he 
hioiself  is  somewhat  nndecided  aa  to  the  diflerence 
letveen  the  common  Arum  and  the  ^mai  Dioteori' 
ill.  Stackhouse,  without  attempting  to  account 
Cdt  the  transposition  of  terms,  decides  that  the  upov 
<f  Theophrastos  is  the  .Hlrum  Dracunculust  or  Little 
Dngon  herb,  and  the  dpaKovriov  the  Arum  macu- 
latum.  I  regret  that,  adcr  consulting  all  the  best 
auiluiri!i(3  on  this  subject,  I  sMMt  Issve  it  in  SO  un- 
■attslactoiy  a  state."' 

ARC^ATUS,  a  person  afflieied  with  the  arfua- 
hu  sMwhtf,"  or  jaundice.*  This  disease  (called  also 
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Ivrr.)  ,  iturteo,  Tef^-ua  morbus)  denves  itJ^  nain« 
from  the  yeUow  tint  diffused  over  the  body,  imita- 
ting in  a  manner  the  cdonrs  of  the  rainbow.*  It  is 
sometimes  spdlf  t!  arruatus.  hut  less  correctly,  as 
(according  to  .\otiius')  arcus  signities  any  arch,  but 
an^uHfonlythe  iris,  or  rainbow:  as  JiUricttua,*"?^* 
cn/«r  m  Mgria  €xi$tu  nuhbu$  a.  aw." 

ARRA,  ARllABO,  or  ARRHA.  AR  RRADO,  is 
defined  by  Gains*  to  be  the  '*  proof  of  a  contract  nl 
buying  and  selling ;"  but  it  also  has  a  mure  general 
signification.  That  thing  was  called  arrha  which 
the  contracting  parties  gave  to  one  another,  wheihei 
it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  anything  <  Ise,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  ihe  contract  being  made  .  it  \va.s  no  es 
sential  part  of  the  contract  of  buying  and  selling, 
but  only  efidenee  of  agreement  as  to  price.*  IftM 
arrha  was  given  as  rvidmce  of  a  contract  ab^o- 
Intely  made,  it  was  «  all<  tl  arrha  paclo  fxijfflu  data  ; 
if  It  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  to  be  made 
at «.  luture  time,  it  waa  called  arrha  pacta  wmer/tcle 
data.  In  the  latter  ease,  the  party  who  rerased  to 
complete  the  contract  lost  the  anlia  winch  he  had 
given;  and  when  he  had  received  an  arrha,  hut 
given  none,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
amount  of  the  arrha  Yet  the  bare  restoration  of 
the  arrha  was  sufficient,  if  both  parties  consented 
to  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  or  if  perf<irniancc  of 
the  contract  waa  resisted  hy  either  party  on  sulfi* 
cient  grounds.  In  the  former  ease,  the  arrha  only 
served,  if  dispute  anise,  as  evide  nce  of  the  unalter- 
able obligation  of  the  contract,  and  u  party  to  the 
contract  could  not  rescind  the  contract  even  with 
the  loss  of  the  arrha,  except  by  making  out  a  proper 
casft.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  the  arriia  inta 
cofijitmalona  and  f>on!tehi"i'ix  If,  in  ilic  fomiei 
case,  the  contract  was  not  coiuplctciy  performed, 
the  arrha  was  restored,  and  the  party  who  was  in 
fault  lust  the  arrtia  which  he  had  given.  But  when 
the  contract  was  completely  performed,  in  all  eases 
whcro  the  arrha  was  money,  it  wa.>  rc^toicd,  oi 
taken  as  part  of  the  price,  unless  special  cuiitomi 
determined  otherwise;  when  the  arnia  was  a  ring, 
or  any  other  tliiniz,  not  money,  it  was  rcvTored. 
The  recovery  ol  the  arrha  was  in  all  caM.s  by  a 
personal  action. 

The  arrha  in  some  respects  resembks  the  dcpos< 
ite  of  money  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  iho  eooditionsof  sak), 
on  contract tng  fur  his  pun-lia^e. 

The  term  arrha,  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evi* 
denoe  of  agi-ecment,  was  also  used  on  oiher  ctea- 
sions,  as  in  the  case  of  betrotlinient  (spntusaha). 
(Vtd-  Marriage)  Soiiutiiiies  tlic  word  arrha  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  pignus,*  but  this  is  nut 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.* 

AHKHKPHOR'IA  CA^<poam),  a  festival  Whieh, 
according  to  the  various  ways  in  winch  the  name 
is  written  (for  we  find  kpaiipopia  or  ipptjt^opia),  is 
attributed  to  different  deitiea.  The  lirst  form  ia 
derived  fiom  &ph^a,  and  tbus  wonhl  indicate  a  fes- 
tival  at  which  inyisterious  things  were  carried  a!ioij» 
I'iic  other  name  would  point  U)  Erse  or  Herse,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and 
whose  worship  was  intimately  connected  with  tliat 
of  Athena.  But,  even  admitting  the  latter,  we  stiO 
have  .sudicit  til  t^iound  for  believing  that  the  festival 
was  solemnized,  in  a  higher  sense,  in  nonour  ul 
Athena.*  It  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  month  of 


1.  fUtd.,  Onif..  ir.,  8. — Non.  Mi»tr.,  v.,  H  :  "  In  anjui  timil 
itii»;iin-iii.")-!i-  (1.0  )— 3.  (vi..  523.)— 4.  (iii..  Kl ',)- j.  (Guiui 
iJiif.  is.  til.  1,  ».  36.)— fl.  (Tcrenl.,  Upaiit-ml  .  m.,  3,  42.)— 7 
(Thib-jot,  Sir«t»ndM  Pkiulekleii  Rrcht*,  «  144.— Ui^.  H,  tit.  1, 
•.  »,  til.  9,  I.  S:  14,tit.S,&  i,%  15:  19,  Ut.  Li.  ll,»fl^ 
CmI.  4,  tiu  Si,  1. 17<— OcHiiis,  svii.,  S.— Canpw*  Brartun,  u..  e 
97:  **  Da  wmimidoMnuBioniiBiQiaciMn  Mipiiaiu*,"  bwI  whii 
Im  siirs  «•  tlM  «fflM,«M  tlw  ■■■■■«•  in  Oaiw  aliMdir  nftml 
tib)-«.  (BtjoMLHsf^s  v.*iS^$S^>  _ 
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Skitophorion.  Four  girls,  of  between  Mven  and 
eleven  years,*  were  setocted  every  year  ftwn  the 

mosi  (li-tinjruishcd  faniilirs,  two  of  whom  siipcr- 
tntcndi'ii  llm  weaving  of  tlie  sacreij  poplu?  of  Athe- 
na, which  was  tF>gun  on  the  last  day  of  Pyanepsion 
the  two  uthen  bad  to  carry  the  mysterioua  and 
■acred  vessels  ^^the  goddess.  These  latter  re- 
mained a  whole  year  on  tin*  Arrnpolis,  cither  in  the 
ParUieDon  or  some  a(>}oining  budding;*  and,  when 
the  fntival  oommenced,  the  priratess  of  tho  goddess 
placed  ves9<  h  tiiH)ii  their  heads,  the  contents  of 
which  were  m  iihi  r  known  to  iliein  nor  to  the 
priestess.    With  tliesc  they  descended  to  a  natural 

Stto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  gar- 
IS.  Here  they  deposited  the  aaeted  veaaels,  and 
carried  back  souk  ihm^  else,  which  was  covered, 
and  likewise  vitknov^n  to  thciii.  AAer  this  tiie 
fills  wcrv  disQiisaed,  and  others  were  chosen  to 
•uppty  their  place  in  the  Acropolis.  The  girls 
wore  white  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which  were 
left  for  the  goddess  ;  and  a  p«^culiar  kind  of  cakes 
was  baked  lur  litem.  To  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  ealablished.  called 
ifi^^pin  All  other  details  eonoeraiag  lliis  lesti- 
val  arc  unkmnvn. 

AKKOGATIO.  (Fid.  Adovtio.) 
•AllSE^'lKUN  (ipa»u&p)  **doe8  not  mean 
what  is  eoromonly  called  metm^  bat  the  »uqui-nd- 
phurci  pf  arsdiic.  (u  fypivirnt."  Cclsus  clearly  in- 
dicates w  hat  It  was  when  he  says  "Aurtmgmenlum, 
pud  apaeviMov  a  Chr^utM  nomituUur."*  In  a  word, 
It  is  yellow  orpiment,  and  this  latter  name  itself  is 
merely  a  corrtjption  from  aurtp'i'rnrntum,  or  "paint 
of  gol'l  "'  "It  \\.is  c.illc^!."  (iliMTV(>  Dr.  .Moore, 
" ttunpigmetuum,  perhaps,  nut  merely  Irom  ita  gold- 
ca  emwr  and  the  use  to  whieh  it  was  appHeo,  but 

beeause  the  ancients  thought  it  really  contained 
tfiat  metal.  I'iniy  mentions,  among  other  iiiodes 
of  obtnintng  gold,  that  of  making  it  from  orpiment ; 
■ad  aays  that  Ualigula  ordered  a  great  quantity  of 
dui  s:±3*.r»:9  to  be  reduced,  and  obtained  excel- 
lent gold  but  in  -snrh  small  proportion  as  to  lose 
hy  an  *t::>.r;3ieni  which  was  not  afterward  repeat- 
ed.* Althotigh  00  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  account,  we  arc  not,  of  necessity,  to  regard 
it  as  a  fable ;  fur  the  mass  experimented  on  may 
have  contained,  as  it  is  said  this  mini  ral  sometimes 
does,  a  small  portion  of  |old."*  The  arsenic  of  tlie 
ancients,  then,  was  conjtderably  diflferent  from  our 
oxydf'  of  arsfnie,  wJiich  is  a  faclitious  substance 
prwured  trout  eot>all  by  subluuation.  The  Arabian 
author  Servitor,  however,  describes  the  process  of 
aublimtng  araenio ;  and  Avioenna  makea  mention 
ef  white  arsenic,  by  whieh  he  no  doubt  meant  8ul>> 

limed  arsenic,  or  the  Arsenicum  album  of  modern 
chymists.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth, 
yellow  orpiment  coiiiiists  of  62  parts  of  arsenic  and 
88  of  sulphur.  The  Greek  name  apatvixdv  (mascu- 
linr)  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  it  be- 
cause of  the  potent  qualities  it  wa.s  discovered  to 
possess  i  qualities,  however,  which  the  arsenic  of 
the  shops  exhibits  in  a  more  intense  degree.'  '*  Ga* 
len*  .says  it  was  commonly  called  ufiriviKov  in  hlS 
tune,  but  {•:<>  ruv  urrtKt^etv  rit  TrttrTa  liuv/.ofthfuv, 
•by  those  who  wished  to  make  everything  conform 
to  th.s  Attic  dialect,'  ufi^utov."  According  to 
Pliny,  orpiment  was  dug  in  Syria,  for  the  use  of 
painter.*,  nt  arthc  surface  of  the  ground  ;  Vitruvius' 
mentions  Pontus  as  a  locality,  and  Dioscorides** 
names  Mysia  as  the  country  whence  the  hi»t  was 
bro«jj*.it ;  that  of  Pontus  holding  the  aecond  rank. 

1.  (liii^^^i,  IpcTiiiSflM,  i^^n^aoi :  Ahttoph.,  Ljrsisl.,  042.) 

t  (Sjid.,  «.  T.  XaXccia.)— 3.  (llwrpocr.,  ■.  v.  d«i*»«^^< ' 
- ,  a.,  1.,  27.  k  4,)— 4.  (!><•  M^a..  »  ,  5.)— 5.  (II.  N  .  jixiii.,  4.) 

4  (Anc.  Mirmr«l<«rT,  p.  f>0  )    7.  (Id.  ili.)— ft.  Mediratn, 
mmtiyivn,  m  .  3.  |>  MS,  ed.  Kilhii.~TluM>|ihrutat  haa  iUm- 
lAsr  71,  -jJ.  w  )~  0.  cvii^ 7.)— 10.  |v«  ltl.-4lMn,  L 
108 


The  red  atdphuret  of  arsenic  waa  called  Sa3dai» 
cha,  and  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  wel 

acquainted  w  ith  the  kindred  nature  Of  both  dlO  )fOl> 
low  and  red.    (  Vtd.  Sandaracha.} 

ARTABA  {upfru6v)t  a  Persian  measure  of  caps 
city,  which  contained,  according  to  Herodotua,*  ! 
medimnus  and  3  chceniccs  (Attic)  =102  Roman  se^ 
tarii  =12  gallons  ■'i  09'Z  pints  ;  Imt.,  according  to Su> 
das,  Hesychiuf,  Polya.*nus,*  and  Epiphanius,  it  con* 
tained  1  .Attic  medimniis  =96  sextarii  ssll  gsUooo 
7  1456  pints  There  was  an  Egyptian  measure 
the  same  name,  of  wliich  there  were  two  sorts,  the 
old  and  the  new  ailaba.'  The  old  arlaba  contained 
4i  Roman  mudii  =72  aexurii  =8  gallons  TSM 
pints.  It  was  about  equal  to  tho  Attic  metretosj 
and  it  was  half  of  tlif  I'tolrmdic  medimnus,  which 
was  to  the  .Mlic  medunnus  as  3  :  2.  The  later 
and  more  ci  inmon  Egyptian  artaba  contained  3) 
modii  =63^  sextarii  =6  gallons  4  8586  pints.*  It 
was  equal  to  the  Olympic  cubic  foot,  and  about  halt 
as  larnr  as  the  Persian  artalMi.* 

ARTEMIS  IA  CAprcftioia),  a  festival  ceiebritcd 
at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis  Potamia  and  So- 
teira.*  It  lasted  three  days,  which  were  principally 
spent  in  feasting  and  amusements.'  Dread  w  as  of- 
fered to  her  under  the  name  of  Ao^/a  •  I'estivals 
of  the  same  name,  and  in  honour  of  the  aame  god- 
dess, were  held  in  many  places  in  Greece :  bot 
princj|>ally  at  Delphi,  where,  according  to  Hege- 
sander,*  they  offered  to  the  god  a  mullet  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea- 
hare,  and  thus  bore  some  resemblance  to  .\rtemis, 
the  goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  the  festivals  fif  Artemis  in  Cyrene  a  id  KphesiLs, 
though  in  the  latter  place  thegoddesa  v;i8  not  tlie 
'  Ghrecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  oTEasterD  origin. 

*H  'ITie  name  of  an  hrrh,  commonly  called  .Uyff- 
icuTih,  or  Molheneort.  Dioscorides  descriln  s  'lireo 
species,  the  ?ro?i.i;«?.uvof , //ovbwXwvof,  and  /.trr '^A* 
The  first,  accoidiog  to  Sproogel^  ia  the  u  tnitm 
orbonKtfu;  the  seoMid,  the  itrtemm*  spicatt;  and 
the  third,  the  Artemisia  campeslris.  Dierhuch  st  cms 
to  entertain  much  the  same  ideas  regarding  the 
species  of  wormwood  comprehended  under  the 
dpTtfitaia  of  Hippocrates.  The  WormwcxHl  holds 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  Herbals  of  anlKjuily,  from 
Dioscorides  to  Macer  Floridus 

ARTE'RIA  (apnipia)t  a  word  commonly  (but 
contrary  to  all  analogy)  derived  dird  ni  uipa  nipHw^ 
ah  aire  tervando  ;  because  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  finding  the  urtcriea 
always  empty  after  death,  supposed  they  were 
tubes  OQOtainini;  air."  The  word  was  applied  to 
the  trachea  by  Hippocrates*'  and  his  contempora> 
ries,  by  whom  llie  vc  l.s  now  called  ailcnct  w  cse 
distinguished  from  the  tans  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  ofvC<'-  Uy  later  writers  it  is  oaed  to  signify 
sometimes  the  trachea,^*  and  in  this  sense  the  epi- 
thet Tf}i]\iin,  asprra,  is  occasionally  added  some- 
times 071  artery;^*  in  which  «'n^e  the  epithet  /.ci'a, 
/am,  is  sometimes  added,  to  distinguish  it  Dnum  the 
traeUmf  and  somelimeai  in  the  nmnl  nnmber,  <Af 


1.  (I..  IfltJ-n.  (Stnt,iv.,^3t.)-3.  (J)id)mu>,  c.  19.)— «. 
(Rbciiin.  FBnR.,CKiinrna«  Pond,  et  M«n»  ,     bU.  VQ  — Hirron- 
•d  E«ch.,  5.)— 5.  (Odckh,  Metrolojt.  Untf rwiirh.,  p.  24a.— 
Worm,  Ub  Pond.,  Ac,  n.  133.)— «.  (PinU.,  PjU»,  ij.,  18.)— 7 
(Lit.,  nv.,  S3.— Plut.,  IImmU..  18.)— 8.  (HmdiM  %  t.)— 9 
(Athencn*,  vn.,  n.  3S5.)— 10.  (DioMior.,  iii..  f]«,  117.— AOuiis 
Append.,    V.)— ll.  (Cib,  ]>»  Nat.  Uror.,  it.,  U :    tenia  f« 
venaa  io  oouM  eorpu  dilmdiMr, «( tpintu*  par  tnmm.*—Cam 
part  S.  n«  a.  Quest.  Nat.,  iii.,  15,  «       Plin.,II.  N.,  xi.,  88,  «1 
13.  (L| v.  i.  m  .  Til.,  «M.  003,  cJ.  Kahn.)— 13.  (Anttol..  H.  A 
1.,  13,  k  5.— .Mncrob.,  Suiaro.,  Tii,.  15.— Am-I.,  p.  S4,  ed.  Kilh^ 
U.  (Ai(t.,  p.  31.— Cir.,  D«  Nmt.  Drur.,  ii.,  64.— Celt.,  l)e  Um 
IV.,  l.)  —  \!>.  (CvU.,  Vh-  Med.,  IT.,  I,  Art.  ijuas  (a^rlVif 
cml.-  Ihid.,  II.,  10.— Plin.,  11.  N.,  II.,  W.— Itft.,  p.  81,  fflP 
4^6.)— 10.  (Aoct. ad  lieraDB.,  uL,  IS.— AuL  Gall,  K  A 
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ARVALE8  FUATRES 


HMirithstanding  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  an- 
Oimiti,  that  the  arteries  contained  only  air,  it  is 
tefitSn  that  the  more  inteUigent  among  them  knew 

perfectly  well,  1  Tliat  Ihry  contain  blomi,*  and 
eten  that  thi^i  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
vtucbis  ill  the  veins.*  Galen,  from  whom  the  last 
idea  is  obtained,  calls  the  pukoonaiy  artery  4^ 
ifmiMydiK,  beeaose  it  conTcys  ▼enom  blood,  al- 
tlough  It  liaii  thr  for.n  and  structure  of  an  artery. 
t  That  the  section  of  an  artery  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  more  difficult  to  heal  than  that  of  a 
rem,'  3.  That  there  is  a  pulsation  in  the  arteries 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  veins,  and  of  which  the 
variations  are  of  great  vahie,  tuitli  as  assisting  to 
iinrot  a  oonect  diagousis,  and  also  as  an  indication 
of  ticatment.* 

ARTOP'T.V.    (ra.  P18TOR  ) 

ARK'HA  {ufiovpa),  a  Greek  measure  of  surface, 
n  liich,  according  to  Suidoa,  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  it}jc9panf.  The  wXiBpov,  as  a  measuce  of  length, 
contained  lOD  Greek  feet ;  its  square,  therefore, 
= 1 0,000  A  et,  and  tharefiire  the  anum  saSBOO  Greek 
square  feet. 

Herodiitiw*  mentions  a  rneamre  of  the  same 

name,  but  apparently  of  a  different  size.    He  says 
that  It  is  a  hundred  Egyptian  ciihils  in  every  direc- 
tion   Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  contained  nearly  17J 
indies  i*  therefore  the  square  of  lU0xl7j  inches, 
1 nearly  148  ftet,  gives  the  nomber  of  aqnare 
feet  (English)  in  the  arura.  viz  ,  21,904.' 
ARUS'PEX    (Ktd.  Hahcspex.) 
ARVA'LES  FRATKES.    The  fratrea  arvales 
formed  a  college  or  eoropany  of  twelve  in  nomber, 
lad  were  so  called,  according  to  Varro,*  fW>m  oflfer- 
tng  public  sacririiTs  for  tlio  rtrtility  of  the  fields 
{Mcra  pitbltca  factuni  jintplcrfa,  ut  frugcs  fcranl 
«m).  That  they  were  of  extreme  antiquity  is 
peoiad  by  the  legend  which  rffers  tlicir  institution 
loRomnlttS,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  when  his  nurse 
Acca  Laurentia  lost  one  of  her  twelve  sitns,  lie  al- 
iowe'l  himself  to  be  adopted  by  her  in  his  place,  and  | 
^lOfld  hhnself  and  the  remaining  eleven  •*  Fratree 
\rrale8."*    We  also  find  a  college  called  the  Sndalct  \ 
Titii,  and  as  the  latter  were  confessedly  of  Sabine 
>rigin,  and  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  Sabine  tcligious  rites.'*  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  supposition  of  Niebuhr,"  that  these  cdlcges 
rurn  spunded  one  to  the  other  :  the  Fratres  Arvales 
betng  voan^led  with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodales 
1%]  witti  tLe  Sabine,  «4ement  of  the  Roman  state, 
juyt  as  tlier''  were  two  colleges  of  the  Lupcrci. 
namely,  the  Fabii  and  the  Quinctilii,  the  former  of 
whom  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabines. 

The  office  of  the  fratres  arvales  was  for  life,  and 
was  not  taken  away  even  ftom  an  exile  or  captive. 
They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  nffice,  a  oliaplrt  nf  ears  of 
corn  {tpieea  corona)  laslened  on  their  heads  with  a 
white  band."  The  nomber  given  by  inscriptions 
varies,  but  it  is  never  more  than  nine  ;  though,  ac- 
cordini;  to  the  legend  and  general  belief,  it  amount- 
ed to  twelve.  (Jne  of  their  annual  duties  was  to 
celebrate  a  three  days'  festival  in  honour  of  Dea 
Dia,  aupiioeed  to  be  Ceres,  sooMtimes  held  on  the 
iTi ,  XIV ,  and  xiii.,  sometimes  on  the  vi.,  iv.,  and 
m.  Kal.  Jan.,  i.  e.,  on  the  17ih,  19th,  and  20th,  or 
die  27th,  29th.  and  30th  of  May.  Of  this  the  mas- 
ter of  the  college,  appointed  annually,  fave  public 
notice  Oniitebat)  from  the  Temple  of  Coneord  on 
the  (Capitol    On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days, 

I.  (AreL,  p  395,3^3,  whern  nrten jtinny  is  r- <  ninroemled.) — 
t  (G»len,  De  U»u  Part.  Curp.  Hum.,  vii.,  8.)— 3.  (CcU.,  De 
Me<i.,  II..  If).)— 4.  {Vid.  Gilen,  Do  U»ii  I'ul»..  De  Cau»i«  Puis., 
*c  .  Ik  Vrii.  It  ArtcrtAr.  Di«»ect.)— 5.  (li.,  168.)— 6.  (Hu»*By, 
Ai«r*nt  \Vn. s,  Ac.)— 7.  ( Wunn,  D«  Ponder.,  *c.,  p.  M.)— 
a.  (Lt«  l.in;.  Ia'..,  t.,  (U,  oJ.  Mailer.)— 9.  (Maaarit»  SabiniM 
f.  Aal.  Cell..  7.)— 10.  (Tacit..  Ann.,  i.,  SI.)— II. 
Htfl .  t.  0. 103. Urnnal.) -18.  ( PUd..  11.  N.,  svuL ,  1.) 


the  rollege  ni<  t  at  the  house  of  their  president,  if. 
make  oflierings  to  the  Dea  Dia ;  on  the  second  thoy 
assembled  in  the  grove  of  the  same  goddess,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  there  ofT  red  sncrifice* 
for  the  fertility  of  the  eartli.  An  account  ol  the 
different  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  preserved  i» 
an  insonption,  which  was  written  in  the  fiiat  yea. 
of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (A.D.  S18),  ^o  was 
elected  a  member  of  thr  follrijr  tindn  ;:c  name  of 
.M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Tins  Felix.'  The  same  in 
scription  eoniains  the  following  song  or  hymn, 
which  appeara  to  have  been  sunf  at  this  fettival 
from  the' most  ancient  times : 

"  E  not.  Lasts,  iuvale. 
iVcrc  luerrc,  Marmar,  sins  inrurrere  in  pUotta 
Satur  furcTC,  Mars,  Itmen  salt,  sla  berbcr  •  . 
.SVmuTttr  altemei  advor.apil  eencAlS. 
F.  nos,  Marmor,  tuvalo  : 
Ti  iumpc,  triumpc,  trtumpe,  trmmpc,  triumph. 

Klausen,  in  his  work  on  tins  subject,*  given  the  Ikl 

lowing  translation  of  the  above; 

"  Age  nos.  Lares,  jutale. 
A't-re  luem,  Mbrs,  tinas  *neurrere  in  plures  : 
Satur  /unn,  Mmrt,  peie  fulta  /tmcn,  Mia  verbert. 
Semana  dtemi  mhouhiU  cimclot. 
Age  nos,  Mars,  jum^  t 
Triumphe,"  4e. 

But,  besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  fratres 

arvales  wore  required,  on  various  oecasinns  under 
the  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  ofler  up  thanks- 
givings, an  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  Fa«» 
ciolati.*  Stratio,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priests  (lepoftvfifioveO  per- 
fonned  sacrifices  called  tlie  aiiit»arvalia  at  various 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  ager  ilomanus,  or 
original  territory  of  Rome  ;*  and  among  others,  at 
Festi.  a  place  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the 
eiiy,  in  the  direction  of  Alba.  There  is  no  boldnest 
in  siippoaing  that  this  was  a  custom  handed  down 
I  from  time  immemorial,  and,  moreover,  that  it  waa 
I  a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to  invoke  a  Uessrogoo  the 
whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions that  ttiis  college  existed  till  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gordlan,  or  A.D.  325,  and  it  is  probable 
tliat  it  was  not  abolished  till  A.D.  400.  togethei 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarva!;a  were  certainlN  uf  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Sirabo,  and 
were  so  cslled  ftom  the  victim  {kottta  smAvrw/w), 
'.hat  was  slain  on  the  occasion,  being  led  three 
times  round  the  cornfields  before  the  sickle  was  put 
to  the  com.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  meny-makera  {ckoru*  et  «octt),  the  reap- 
ers and  farm-servants  dancing  and  singing,  as  they 
niarcliL.l  along,  the  praises  of  Cere--?,  and  praying 
for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they  offered  her 
the  libations  of  m'dk,  honey,  and  wine*  This  cere* 
ninny  was  also  called  a  lustratio,^  or  purification: 
and  for  a  beaiiiilul  description  of  the  holyday,  and 
the  prayers  and  vows  made  on  the  occa.sioii,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Tibullus,  hb.  ii.,  eleg.  i.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  while  to  remark  that  Polybtos*  ttses 
language  almost  applksable  to  the  Roman  ambar- 
valia  in  speaking  of  the  Mantineans,  who,  ho  Bays 
(specifying  the  occasi  Mi),  made  a  purification,  and 
carried  victims  round  tlie  city,  and  all  the  country: 
his  words  are,  Ol  MmmvOc  mfiap^  inm^mano, 
Kal  at^Y"^  ^epv^pttyum  Tijf  rt  ire%Mir  dts^  soi  *ic 

There  fai,  however,  a  stiU  greater  reaemldanoa  Id 


I.  (Marioi.  Aui •  Moftameii'j  decli  Anrali,  ttb.  iliii— Onlli, 
Corp.  'j^nn^  mt.  8S<0.)— 9.  (D«C»nBiM  Fnaram  Anrabaiib 
p. ».)— 3.  (Lnt..  •.  v.)-4.  (v„  S.)~4.  (Araold,  Rom.  IIi»t.,  i. 
|k  «.)-•,  CViis.,  Csnii.,  in  m.y-1.  IVii»^  E«ii«n  • .  83.* 
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lbs  ntea  we  hare  been  describing,  in  the  ceremonies 
of  llie  n>gation  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin  Church. 
These  consisted  of  processions  through  the  fields, 
aooompaoied  with  prayers  (rogatwncs)  fur  a  bless- 
ing on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  continued 
during  tlir«r  d.iys  in  Whitsiin-ueek.  The  custom 
was  abulibhi-d  ut  ilie  Uefoniiation  in  consequence 
of  't.9  abuHe,  and  the  perambulation  of  the  pnriah 
I^MiAdaries  substituted  in  its  place.' 

•AllUinX).   (KmI  KAAAMOZ.) 

AS)  or  Libra,  a  poiin<l.  t)ic  anit  of  wdgbt  among 
<M  Roaians.  {Vid.  Liuh.k) 

AS,  the  unit  of  value  m  the  Roiaan  and  old  Ital- 
ian coinagca,  was  made  of  copper,  or  of  the  mixed 
metal  called  JE:  The  origin  of  this  eofn  has  heen 
already  noticed  under  .Es.  Jt  was  originally  of  the 
weight  of  a  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  whence  it  was 
called  «•  /tAr«/t«  and  aa  grw.  The  oldest  form  of 
it  is  iliat  which  bears  the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  hull, 
ram,  Ituar,  or  sow).  The  next  and  most  common 
fonn  is  that  described  by  Pliny.'  as  having  the  twt>- 
faced  bead  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a 
ah^  on  the  other  (whence  the  expreaalea  oaed  hjr 
Baman  boys  in  tossing  up,  fapiVa  aut  navim*)  The 
annexed  specmien,  from  (he  iiritish  Museum,  weighs 
MOOgrains :  the  length  of  the  diameter  in  this  and  the 
•wi>  iSllowiag  cuts  is  half  that  of  the  original  oonia. 


Piiny*  informs  us  that,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
hnaie  war  (B.C.  9M-241 ),  in  order  to  meet  tho  ax* 
penses  of  the  state,  this  wci^'bt  of  a  pound  was  di- 
minished, and  ases  were  struclv  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  sextans  (that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of 
the  ancient  weight)  -,  and  that  thus  the  Republic 
paM  off  ita  dcMs,  gaining  five  parte  in  six :  that  af- 
terward, in  the  second  Piinie  war,  in  the  dictator- 
ship of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (about  BC  217),  ases 
«f  one  ounce  were  made,  and  the  denarius  was  de- 
creed to  be  equal  to  sixteen  ases,  the  Republic  tlius 
^uning  one  half;  bat  that,  in  military  pay,  the  dena- 
rius was  always  given  for  ten  ases:  and  that,  soon 
after,  by  the  I'apirian  law  (about  B.C.  191),  ases  of 
half  an  ounce  were  made.  Feetns,  also,*  mentions 
the  reduction  of  the  as  to  two  ounces  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  There  seem  to  have  been  other 
rediirtinns  besides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  for 
there^xist  ases,  and  parts  of  ases,  which  show  that 
ttia  oote  waa  made  « 11, 10, 9^  i.  8,  If,  H  oonoes ; 
•Bl  then  are  copper  eoina  of  ttie  Terentian  fiuniljr 

I.  (Hookpr.  Ec<-I.  IM..  »..  fll.fiC!.— Whratlry,  Cm.  Prav., 
».)-<>  (H  N   T.Tm.,3.)— 3.  (Macn>b.,Sat..i.,7.)— t.  (tl.N., 
"1,13.)        >  r.SWMtt  Aawil 
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which  show  that  it  was  depresaed  to  ^  and  CfCh 

its  original  weight.   Several  modem  wrhen 

have  contended,  oliiefly  from  the  fact  of  ases  being 
found  of  so  many  different  weights,  that  Phny'sac 
count  of  the  reductiona  of  the  coin  is  incorrect,  and 
that  these  reductions  took  place  gradually,  in  (be 
lapse  of  successive  centuries.  13ut  Urx-kh  ha« 
shown*  that  there  is  no  trace  in  early  times  of  » 
distinction  between  the  «  gras«  and  lighter  moty 
ey ;  that  the  Twelve  Tables  know  of  no  such  d» 
tinction  ;  that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  Iidiitei ' 
money,  fines  and  reward.^  were  reckoned  in  a* 
grave ;  and  that  the  style  of  the  true  Roman  coin? 
which  still  remain  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
heavier  pieces  are  much  older  than  those  of  two 
ounces,  hut  lather  the  contrary.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  all  the  reductions  of  the  weight  of  the  as,  from 
a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took  place  during  Uie 
first  Funic  war  Indeed,  if  the  reduction  had  been 
very  gradual,  ii  is  impossible  that  the  KepubUc  cuuid 
have  made  hy  it  that  gain  which  Plinj  atatea  to  bava 
been  the  motive  for  the  step. 

The  valae  of  the  as,  of  eoorae,  varied  with  its 
weight.  .Some  writers,  indeed,  suppose  that  a  rise 
took  place  in  the  value  of  copper,  which  cotnpensa- 
ted  for  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  aa ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  a*  liirtli$  of  Servius  Tullioa  was 
not  of  much  greater  value  than  the  lighter  money 
of  lat(T  I  inu'.s,  But  this  supposition  is  direr-tly  con- 
tradicted by  Pliny's  account  of  the  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  as ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  value 
of  copper  had  rather  fallen  than  risen  at  the  time 
when  the  reduction  took  place.*  Before  the  reduc- 
tion to  two  ounces,  ten  ases  were  equal  to  the  d»^ 
narius  =8bout  Si  pence  English.  (K id.  Daw a«ios.) 
Therefore  the  as  8^*4  fartmnga.  By  the  reduction 
the  denarius  was  made  eqoal  to  16  aaea;  tharalbire 
the  as  =2i  farthings. 

The  as  was  divided  into  paita,  whieih  were  named 
according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained. 
They  were  the  deunx,  deztaru,  dodrans,  hcs,  s<rplunx, 
semis,  Kjutncuni,  triens,  guadrans  or  tcmnnus.  xri- 
UutSt  tescHux  or  tucuncia,  and  uttcta,  consisting  re- 
spectively of  11,  10.  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3.  3,  H,  and  1 
ounces.  Of  these  divisions  the  following  were  re|^ 
resented  by  coins ;  namely,  the  *emu,  quincunx, 
tnctv,  ijuaJriinx,  xrxfans,  and  uncta  Tlu're  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the  dodrmiu,  in 
a  coin  of  the  Casaian  ftmily,  bearing  an  S  and  thineo 
halls.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
time  when  these  divisions  were  hrst  introduced,  but 
it  waa  probaUf  nearly  aa  early  aa  the  Aral  eoinaie 
of  copper  money. 

The  semis,  $em%»n»,  or  «emt-a«,  half  the  as,  or  six 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  an  S  to  represent  ita 
value,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Ftfbu,  accompanied  by  strigils. 

The  quinrunr,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  il  in  Uic  British  Museum. 

It  is  distinguiahed  by  Ave  amall  balla  to  repnannt 

its  value. 

The  irunt,  the  third  part  of  the  as,  rr  pioen  of 
firar  onneeat  ia  marited  with  fimr  balls.  Ji  tlie  a» 


nexed  specimen  from  the  Britiaih  MnaeaDtthe  hall 

1.  (MelroW.  Untennch.,  «  a6.)-2.  (BAekh,  MMc»la(.  Lm 
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ASCALABOTES. 


ippear  on  b<ith  sides,  with  a  thvindcrlwlt  on  one  side, 
lod  a  dolphin,  uiili  u  slngil  above  it,  on  the  other 
Its  weight  is  1&71  grains 

The  juMdrmu  or  tenmcuw,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
■s,  or  piece  of  thfee  ounces,  has  three  balls  to  de- 
note Its  value.    .An  open  hand,  a  strigil,  a  dolphin, 

Saiv  uf  com,  a  star,  heads  of  Hercules,  Ceres, 
e.  are  coouood  deYices  on  this  coin.  Pliny^  aayi 
thxi  both  Uio  tikM  nd  quadnos  b(m  tbe  linage  (tf 
t  aiip 

The  tezJoit,  the  sixth  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
(iro  ounces,  bears  two  bails.  In  the  annexed  spe- 
cfami  fnm  the  British  Masenm,  tlien  ia  a  cada- 
^CUs  and  strigil  on  one  side,  and  a  oodda-ahdl  on 
Uli  other.    Its  weight  is  77i)  grains. 


The  imoa,  one  ounce  piece,  or  IwidAh  of  the  as, 
•  fliariwd  bj  a  single  boll.  There  appear  on  this 
mm  heads  of  Pallas,  of  Kooia,  and  of  Diana,  ships, 
frogs,  and  ears  of  barley. 

After  the  reduction  m  the  weight  of  the  as,  coins 
wtn  sCmdc  of  the  value  of  2, 3,  <^  and  even  10  ases, 
which  were  called,  respectively,  dustis  or  dupondius, 
tnan$,  quadriutit,  and  decusstt.  Other  iiiulliples 
of  the  as  were  denoted  by  words  of  similar  forma- 
tion, to  ecmttufi$t  100  aaes  i  but  most  of  them  do 
aoi  exM  as  coins. 

In  certain  fonns  of  expression,  in  whicli  trt  is 
used  for  uioiicy  without  specifying  the  denonima- 
fkm,  we  must  ondcTstand  the  as.  Thus  dem  ans, 
smUc  ieews  mri»,  nwan,  veaneclivelyt  10,  1000, 
1,000,000  ««es. 

Thr  w<ird  as  \va.s  u.ncd  also  for  anjr  wbele  wllieh 
vu  Ui  be  divided  into  eiiual  parts ;  and  thoao  parts 
were  nailed  uneia.  Thus  these  worda  were  anilied 
not  only  to  weight  and  money,  but  to  measures  of 
length,  eurlace,  and  capacity,  to  inheritanees,  inter- 
est. housK'S.  farms,  and  many  other  things.  Hence 
Ihe  phrases  kiart$  tx  omc,  the  heir  to  a  whole  estate ; 
Aerct  ex  ioiranie,  the  heir  to  the  ninth  part,  ^c' 
Pliny  even  usf  s  the  phrases  semiattm  ApitO,*  and 
dtiruUcs  ct  semtuncias  korarum* 

The  Si  waa  also  called,  m  ancient  times,  asattrius 
te.  aaauHiw).  and  in  Greek  to  doadpiov.  Accnrd- 
■gto  Pblybins,*  the  assarius  was  equal  to  half  the 
obrilua.  On  the  coins  of  Chios  we  find  uaaupiov, 
iovufiiov  iifuav,  uaaupta  6vu,  tujaupia  rpia. 

•AS'ARUM  (Soapoity,  a  piant.  There  can  he  no 
dooht, observes  Adams,  tfiat  it  is  the  Asarum  Euro- 
penai,  or  commua  Asarabacca.  Dodona-us  men- 
Uons  that  it  had  got  the  trivial  name  of  Baccar  in 
French,  and  henoe  supposes  A*vab«ec€  was  a  coro- 
paad  of  the  two  tenna.  He  denies,  howerer,  that 
a  is  the  real  Baccharis  of  the  ancients  But  Spren- 
gel  advocates  this  opinion,  and  mentions  in  confirm- 
ation of  it,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Flora  Veronen- 
M,  thai  the  Asarabacca  is  called  batxhera  and  bac- 
iwahjthe  inhabitants  of  the  district  around  Vero- 
•a.*  According  to  Sibthorp,  it  still  grows  in  what 
was  cnne  the  Laconian  territory,  and  in  the  country 
aroand  Constantinople. 

ASB]:STOS  or  ANirANTUS 
t>  )    This  mineral,  which  is  generaJly  while,  and 
1  i  soiiit  limes  a  greenish  hue,  and  which  conaists 
'If  soft  flexible  fibres,  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 


from  India,  from  the  vicinity  of  Car|>a3U9  m  Cypnm 
add  from  Carystus  in  ?^iiliu-a  In  const (juenue  ol 
bi>ing  found  in  the  two  latter  localities,  it  was  Borao 
times  called  "the  flax  of  Carpasus"  (/uvov  Kof^or 
<Ti')i  ')-  and  also  "  Ihe  Caryslian  .stone"  (X/tt»f  Kapvo 
r<f>f')  It  was  well  adapted  for  m  iking  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  because  il  is  indestructible  by  lire ;  and 
hence  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  this  purpose,  gav* 
it  the  n:i!!je  ■  astH  ^tos."  which  means  ine\tinguisl 
able.  I'aii.saiiKib'  iiu  ntions  lliat  the  golJori  lam) 
which  burned  day  and  night  in  the  temple  of  Atbans 
Polias,  at  Athens,  had  a  wick  of  this  substaace. 

It  was  also  span  and  woven  into  cloth.  Thus 
manufactured,  it  wa.';  ti-sed  for  napkins  {^njun^a- 
yeia*  ;|[»/M^(Mrpu^),  which  were  never  washed,  but 
cteaneed  in  a  much  more  effective  manner,  when* 
ever  thegr  lequired  it,  by  being  thrown  into  lfa« 
fire. 

Another  use  to  which  as^l)t^<tine  cloth  was  a|>- 
ed,  was  to  preserve  the  remains  of  dead  bodioa 
mod  fai  the  Ameral  |Nle.  The  eorpee,liaTing  been 

wrapped  in  a  cloth  of  this  substance,  was  consumed 
Willi  the  exception  of  the  bones,  which  were  thus 
kept  together  and  preserved  from  being  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  wchhI  But  the  expense  of 
this  kind  of  doth  tn»  so  great,  that  it  could  on^ 
be  used  at  the  obsequies  of  persons  of  the  rnost  <  x- 
alted  rank.  The  testimony  of  Pliny,  who  alone 
has  transmitteii  to  us  the  knuwle^p  oifthis  species 
of  posthumous  luxury,  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  discovery  of  pieces  of  the  cloth  in  ancient  Ro- 
man or  Italian  sepulchres.  The  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  found  at  Rome,  A.D. 
170S,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus.  Hie  aevH  and  bonet 
of  the  deceased  were  wrapped  up  in  it  It.s  din^-.i- 
sions  were  about  five  feet  by  six  and  a  half,  isirf.c 
its  discovery,  it  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library ;  and  Sir  J.  £.  Smttii,  who  saw  ii 
there,  describes  its  ap|)earanee  in  the  foHowing 
terms  "  It  is  coar.'^t  1>  spun,  hut  as  f-oft  and  i^hanl 
as  silk.  Our  guide  set  lire  to  one  corner  of  it,  and 
the  very  same  part  burned  repeatedly  with  great 
rapidity  and  brightness  without  being  at  all  injured." 

Although  a-ibestos  is  still  found  naturally  aeK  ei- 
ated  with  rof  k.s  of  wi[H  iitine  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  it  is  now  scarcely  used  ox> 
cept  for  some  philosophical  purpoaea,  and,  if  madn 
into  cloth,  it  is  only  in  very  small  quantitiea,  and  as 
a  mailer  of  curiosity. — •II.  The  Greek  medical  wri 
ters  use  the  term  aofif^rKf  in  a  very  diflerent  sense 
from  the  preceding.  With  them  it  indicates  Calx 
viva,  or  Quicklime  (riravoc  being  understood).  By 
Dioscorides  it  is  more  specially  applied  lo  the  lime 
of  sea-shells.      I  am  not  aw  are,"  observes  Adams, 

that  any  Greek  author  uses  the  tenn  uaCeoni  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Latin  wii* 
ters  and  by  modern  naturalists 

•.\SC.\L.\UOTE.S  {ur!KaAa6urT)().  a  s|K.'cie3  of 
Lizard.  Its  Greek  names  are  uaitaXaCuT^i,  uoku^ 
6oc,  ytpLt&riK,  and  koXutik,  all  of  which  appdlationa 
are  given  to  one  and  the  same  animal,  namely,  the 
Spotted  Lizard,  the  Stcilio  of  the  Latin  w  rilt  rs,  and 
the  Lacerta  gecko  of  Linnsus.  The  Slellio  lived  in 
walla,  and  waa  accustomed  to  run  along  these  and 
on  the  roofh  of  honsea.*  It  was  considered  the  en> 
emy  of  man,  venomous  and  cunning.  Hence  the 
term  atellionatua^  denoting  all  kinds  of  fraud  in  bar- 
gaining, and  the  old  IJnglish  word  tieUtonate,  or 
Fraud  in  the  contract.  The  Slellto  is  the  TarcntoU, 
or  Gecko  tubcrculeux  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Il 
must  not  l>e  confounded  with  the  Lacrrta  »tcllio,\*^ 

1.  (Pauii..  1.,  'If-.  i>  7.;— 0.  (IMut.,  I),.  Or.u-.  Dcf.)— 3.  (1  c.)-- 
4.  (S(iC«ru«,  ii|>.  Ap.  .  il.  ( Virnii ml.,  c.  3fi,) — 5.  (Sirmtw,  i.  - 
Plttt..l.c.— "Mappa?,"  Plin.,  II.  N  ,  iii.,  4.)-  6  (T.>ur  m  Cvn 
tlBCnt.  Tol.,  ii.,  p.  2i)i.> — 7.  (Dwaconde*,  t.,  133. — TialeB.— AS 
liM.—  P.  .£?in.— Oribuiu* :  pluriM.— Ad'as,  ApfomL,  a.  « 
— a.  ( lUriMuph.,  Nub.,  170,  Ac.) 
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•r  tiie  Stellio  of  the  I^evant.  T\\\s  niisaji'iliration 
of  the  tenn  was  first  ntade  by  Uelon.  1  be  Laurta 
tUttm  is  of  n  dive  colour,  shaded  wKh  black,  nd 
is  very  coinnon  tlirnu^-liiuil  ihr  Levant,  and  pnrtir- 
ilarly  in  E(?)|)t.  '1  liu  L  f;ccL>,  on  llu;  oth«  r  liand, 
ij  a  sptJttcd  lizard,  and  some  of  the  s^iKcirs,  Ihe 
rkiyiiactjrU  for  iDstanoe,  are  pauitcd  witli  Uie  nioet 
IMif  oolotirs  The  melancholy  and  heavy  air  of 
lh<  Gc^Jc  ru(M'radiU  ;!  to  a  certain  resemblance 
whtch  It  k-ars  to  the  salamander  and  the  toad,  have 
Vidcred  it  an  oliiect  of  hatred,  and  caused  it  to  be 
eooatdered  aa  veaomous,  but  of  this  there  ia  no  real 
imnf*  • 

•ASC'AHIS(da«a|p(V),  theamaU  intestinal  worm 
itnned  in  children  and  in  aduita  afflicted  with  cer- 
*iin  diseases.   It  ia  the  ^starit  termieidarig,  L.* 

ASCIA,  dim.  ASCIOLA  {OKtnvftWt  wtxi^pmov), 
to  adze. 

Muratir  i'has  publi^hi  d  numerous  representations 
uf  the  adae,  aa  it  is  exhibited  on  ancient  roonomenta. 
We  select  the  three  following,  two  of  which  show 

llie  instrument  itself,  with  a  slight  varidv  of  form. 
While  the  third  repre!>enls  a  ship-budder  holding  it 
in  Ilia  right  hand,  and  ij.sing  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a 
vcaael.  The  blade  of  the  adze  was  frequently  curv- 
ed, as  we  see  it  in  all  these  figures,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  employed  lu  hollow  out  pieces  of  wood,  so 
as  to  construct  vessels  either  for  holding  water  or 
for  floating  upon  it.  Calypeo,  in  the  Odyttey*  fur- 
nishes Ulysses  both  with  an  axe  {kD^kvc)  ruu!  with 
"  a  well-pohahed  adze,"  as  the  most  necessary  in- 
•^nime nis  ktt  eottiqg  down  liwa  and  coostraeting 
^  ship. 


In  otaer  cases  the  curvature  of  the  Uade  was 

much  considerable,  the  adie  being  used  merely 
to  cut  off  all  iiieiiiialitu  so  as  to  make  a  rough 
piece  oi"  timber  smooth  {asciare,  dolare),  and,  as  far 
poiaible,  topolish  it  ipolire).  Cicero*  quotes  from 
fte  Twelve  Tables  the  fidlowing  law,  detiigned  to 
r^ti9inlheexpenaeaor  fnnwala:  Xagmnueunte 

Iteming  the  adze,  the  shipwri^t  or  carpenter  was 
•Iik4]ra  in  danger  of  iaflicting  severe  blows  upon  his 
own  fiset  if  he  made  a  false  stroke.    Hence  arose 
t  proverb  applied  to  those  who  were  their  own  en- 
tmics,  or  did  theuisclves  injury:  Jpte  nukiaaeiam 
m  cfut  impegi*  Another  proverbial  expression, de- 
»ive<l  from  the  use  of  the  same  tool,  occurs  in  Plau- 
'U-?.'    The  p!ira.>e  Jam  hn:  opux  cxt  cxatciatum 
ncans,  ••'I'lus  work  is  now  Irgun,"  because  Ihe 
(High- be  wing  of  the  timber  by  means  of  the  aacia, 
«!»e  fbnnatioa  of  balks  or  planks  oat  of  the  natnral 
trjnk  or  branches  of  a  tree,  was  the  first  step  to- 
■tardj  the  consiriiciion  of  an  edifice.    On  the  other 
knd,  we  read  in  Sophocles  of  a  seat  not  even  thua 
f  wgb-bewn.*  The  expreasioo  need  ia  equivalent 


to  u^rorov  ir<fpsv,*  and  denoted  a  rack  in  ihi  wtt^ 

ral  state. 

Both  the  substantive  Mdt,  and  the  feib  eMMit 

(l< Tivcd  fiom  it,  rrtnin  the  same  significttiou  in  mod- 
ern iiidian  which  they  had  in  I^itin,  as  abc^e  ex« 

plained. 

1  Vitruviua  and  Palladius*  give  directiims  for  .i^ii^ 
I  the  aseia  In  chopping  lime  and  mixing  It  so  aa  ta 

make  mortar  (  r  [>l:ister.  For  tliis  pur{)oec  we  meet 
$ii|iposc  It  to  have  had  a  blunt,  unpolished  blade,  aai 
a  long  handle.  In  fact,  it  would  then  resemble  ths 
modem  hoc,  as  used  either  by  masons  and  pl.-itter> 
ers  for  the  us<;  just  specified,  or  by  gardeners  or  ag- 
riciillurisi.s  for  breaking  the  surface  of  the  j'roun4 
and  eradicating  weeds.  Accordingly,  PaUadiuai*in 
his  enumeration  of  the  implanenta  neeeessry  far 
tillintr  the  ground,  mentions  hoes  with  rakrs  fixrj 
to  till  111  at  the  back,  oMcias  in  atcrta  ptrtt  rdatnui 
Ttutros. 

Together  with  the  three  representations  of  lbs 
aseia,  we  have  introdueed  into  the  preceding  wood. 

cut  the  figure  of  another  instrument,  taken  from  a 
coin  of  the  Valerian  family.*  This  instrument  was 
called  AciscuLus.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  masons, 
whence,  in  the  ancient  glossaries.  Acismlanus  ii 
translated  Xarofto^,  a  alonc-cuiUr.  The  aciscuius, 
or  pick,  as  shown  in  the  above  ligure,  was  a  httle 
curved,  and  it  terminated  in  a  pouit  in  one  direo* 
tion,  and  was  shsped  like  a  hammer  in  the  other. 

Its  helve  was  inserted  so  that  it  might  be  used  with 
the  same  kind  of  action  as  the  adze  Also,  as  th« 
anbstaiitivc  aseia  gave  origin  to  the  V(>ih  cxasaart, 
meaning  to  hew  a  anaooth  piece  of  wood  out  of  s 
rough  piece  by  means  of  the  sdze,  so  aciaatlut  fave 
origin  to  txacisculare,  meaning  to  hew  anything  out 
uf  stone  by  the  use  of  tlie  pick.  Various  monit* 
mental  inaeriptions,  puUidied  bj  Muntori,'  van 
persons  agninat  epenuigordestragring  tcmbo  hj  Ihii 
process. 

•AS'KION  (uaKiov),  a  species  or  rvA&IJ  of  Tnf* 
fie,  mentioned  by  Ttieophrastus.* 

•ASCLE'PIAS  {Bmshnmif).  ■  plant,  whieh  M- 

ston.  W()o<lville,  Tlillerbeck,  and  Sprensej  ajjree  in 
identifying  with  the  AfcUjnaa  miutoxtcum,  1...  oi 
offieinal  Swallow-wort. 
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fers  the  Thaptin  Atckfuun.   It  was  used  in 
of  dropsy,^  and  took  Its  name  from  Asclepiadea, 

who  first  recommended  its  use. 

ASCLEPIETA  ('Aoc>.9?rt<ui)  is  the  name  of  ies* 
tivals  which  were  probably  celebrated  in  iUI  piaoes 
where  temples  of  Asclepius  (./Esculapiu.'*)  existed 
The  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that  of  Kpidau* 
rus,  which  took  place  every  five  years,  and  was  SOl> 
emnized  with  contests  of  riiapeodiats  and  musiciani^ 
and  with  solemn  proeessioiis  and  games.  'Aoci<. 
TTutn  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens,*  which  were, 
proliably,  like  thost?  of  Kpidaurus,  solemnized  with 
musical  contests.  They  took  plaoe on  the e{|^llidqr 
of  the  month  of  Elaphebdion. 

•A8CTRON  (uoKvpov),  a  plant.  Dinscoridea 
puts  it  beyon<l  a  douht,  that  the  uoKvpov  is  a  ejieen-a 
of  Hypericum,  or  St  Jolin"s-wort ;  but  tvhirh  spo- 
cies  It  is  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Spren* 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  U  H.  H  ,  prefers  the  tfy. 
pcrirum  .4«rfro«<ifrnum,  or  Tutsan  ;  but  m  hiseditioi 
of  Di(i.s(  (>ri(!eH  he  hesitates  between  the  H.  perfo- 
ratum and  the  H.  montaHum.  Dodoovus  ia  Ua  the 
former,  and  Matthioloa  for  the  latter.  Adams  thhdn 
that  the  deseription  of  Dinscorides  is  more  appUca 
hie  to  the  androscemum  than  to  the  fer/oratum. 


I.  (I.  a.  (Vitruv.,  Ml.,  a.— ralliul.,  I.,  U.J—.'.  (I.,  4».« 
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The  name  anirosamon  (uy^poaaiftoy)  was  given  to 
tiii4  plant,  becauae  the  bud,  when  indented  with  the 
aaO,  exudes  •  Nood-red  eoloiir  {AuSpdf  tdfta^  **  ha- 
naa  Wo<i(r')  a  spfH-ies  of  bal.-iamic  oil  was  rx- 
MKlfld  Iroiii  tins  plant.  According  lu  Sibtburp,  the 
Aacjron  is  called  at  the  present  day  Buhja/tov  by 
dw  monks  of  Mount  Atbos ;  Tietxuvixepfoi'  in  Zante, 
I  it  grows  in  the  hedges ;  and  intotiSpiCa  to  La- 


ASCO'LIA  ((ioKuAta)  (ih6  leaping  ii|>un  the  leath- 
er ba^)  was  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  amusements 
in  which  the  Athenians  indulged  during  the  An- 
thesteria  and  other  festivab  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
The  Athenians  sacrificed  a  he-goat  to  the  go<!. 
n»de  a  bag  out  of  the  skin,  smeared  it  with  oil,  and 
Ibea  tried  to  dance  opoo  it.  The  varioos  accidents 
accoinpanying  this  attempt  affordrtl  great  amuse- 
mtTt  to  the  spectatt)re.  He  who  succeeded  was 
victor,  and  received  the  skin  as  a  reward.'  The 
scholiast,  howeT^r,  erroneously  caiJs  the  ascolia  a 
fratiral ;  for,  in  reality,  it  only  formed  a  part  of 
one  * 

ASEBEi'Al  rPA4>H  {aac6eia(  ypafn)  was  one 
of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  the  Attic  laws  for 
the  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the  various 
tenourot  the  accusations  still  e.xtant,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered that  this  rritne  was  as  ill  detint'd  at  Alliens, 
and,  theretore,  as  liable  to  be  made  the  pretext  lor 
perseeatloii,  at  it  has  been  in  all  other  ooimtriea  in 
which  the  civil  power  has  attennpted  tO fetch  offen- 
ces so  much  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction The  occasions,  however,  upon  which  the 
Atbeoiaa  accuser  professed  to  oonoe  forward,  may 
be  classed  aa,  first,  breaches  ofthe  ceremonial  law 
of  public  worship ;  and,  .seroiully,  indications  of  that, 
whicii  Ml  analogous  ca&es  of  modern  times  would 
be  called  heterodoxy  or  hereqr*  The  former  com- 
prehended encroachment  upon  consecrated  grounds, 
the  plunder  «r  other  injury  of  temples,  the  violation 
of  asylums,  the  interruption  of  sac-ifices  and  festi- 
vals, the  mutilation  of  statues  of  the  suds,  the  in- 
troduction of  deities  not  acknowledfedliy  the  slate, 
and  various  other  Iransijrr'isions  peculiarly  dffint'd 
h)  the  laws  (jf  the  Atlic  ^a^ra,  such  as  a  private 
celebration  of  the  Elcusinian  mysteries  and  their 
divulgation  to  the  uninitiated,  injury  to  the  sacred 
oIlTe-trees,  or  placing  a  .suiipliant  bough  (iKerripla) 
on  a  parliciilir  altar  at  an  itiiproprr  lime  *  The 
heretical  delinnuencies  may  Ik-  exemjilitied  by  the 
expubion  of  Protagoras*  for  writing  that  "  he  could 
not  learn  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,"  in  the 
persecution  of  Anaxagoras,*  like  that  of  Galileo  in 
alter  timi  s,  for  i:n])U'.,'nin^  the  received  opinions 
about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of  Socrates 
fior  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  publie  worship  to 
bego<ls  •  The  variety  nf  these  examples  will  liave 
•howii  that  It  IS  impossildc  to  enumerate  all  the 
cases  to  which  this  swe»-ping  accusation  might  be 
eitended ;  and,  as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  reli- 
gions Athens'  was  scandalhMtl  at  the  profane  jests 
of  Aristophanes,  or  thai  it  forced  Epieurus  to  deny 
that  the  gods  were  inditlerent  to  human  actions,  it 
is  difficuh  to  ascertain  the  limits  at  which  jests  and 
sl^epticism  ended,  and  penal  iinpif  ty  l>egan. 

With  re9|>ect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that  pleased 
i  iVn  h'.uL-.'ir — which,  however,  in  thi  -,  as  in  all  oth- 
er public  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those  only 
«l«  did  not  labour  under  an  ineapaeitating  disfhm- 
ch  sempnt  (or//<io)— seems  to  have  been  a  roirifje- 
teiit  accuser  ;  but,  as  the  nine  archons  and  the  arei- 
epsgites  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the  sacred 
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olives  {jioplai,  eriKoi^),  it  is  not  impossible  that  tbej 
had  also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casu 
ally  discovering  any  injury  done  to  thebr  marge 

The  ca.'ies  of  Socrates,  Aspasia,  and  Prolagoraa 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  citizens,  resident 
aliens,  and  strangers  were  equally  liable  to  this  ac* 
cusation.  And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  tbs 
dedaniation  of  Antiphon,  eoold  be  prosecnted  foi 
muider  (^I'w),  a  crime  considered  by  the  early 
Greeks  more  in  reference  to  its  ceremonial  pollu- 
tion than  in  respect  of  thr^  .njury  <Dflieted  upon  so 
ciety,  it  can  hardly  be  con'  luded  that  persons  under 
age  were  incapable  of  committing  or  sufTering  fo» 

tins  ctli'iice  * 

The  magistrate  who  u.^iducted  the  previous  ex 
amination  i&vaitpiotit)  was,  aceordmif  to  Meier,'  in 

variably  the  king  archon,  but  whether  the  court  into 
which  he  lirought  the  causes  were  the  areiopagus 
or  the  common  heliastic  court,  of  both  of  which 
there  are  several  instances,  is  supposed*  t<.  aave 
been  determined  by  the  form  of  action  adopted  by 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  competency  to 
which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the  different 
periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the  Apology 
Socrates  we  learn  that  the  forms  of  the  trial  upon 
this  occasion  were  those  usual  in  all  public  actiona 
(nd.  GH.\PH.\I),  and  that,  iifncrally,  the  amount  rl 
the  penally  formed  a  separate  qucstijn  fo*  the  di* 
casts  nfter  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  Tor 
'  some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  i^'inidlineill 
was  lixed  by  s|K-cial  laws,  as  m  the  case  of  per- 
sons irviiring  the  sacred  oUve-tnes,  and  In  that  me» 
tioned  7  Andocides.' 

If  the  aeeaser  fhtled  to  ebtahi  a  lUUi  ofthe  volee 
of  the  dieasls.  he  forfeited  a  thvUisand  drachmae,  an^ 
incurred  a  mo<ltfied  uriftia.  i'he  other  forms  ot 
prosecution  for  tltis  offence  were  the  dsvywyij, 
^^^yiyffif,'  #vJ«tfif,*  npo6oX^*  and,  in  extraordinsrv 
cases.  tlaayyeXia  ;'•  besides  these,  Demosthenee 
mentions"  two  other  courses  that  an  accuser  might 
adopt,  itKu^codfu  irpof  Evuokiriiac,  and  fpa^tiv  i:po( 
Tov  fiiaotXia,  of  whieh  it  is  difilcalt  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

A.SIAR '  Ul.i:^  (a<T<ap,|a()  were,  in  the  llonian 
provinces  of  western  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  religious  rites,  whose  otfioe  it  was  to  exhibit 
games  and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in 
honour  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their 
own  expense,  like  the  Roman  oediles.  As  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  games  was  attended  with  grea 
expense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to  dU 
this  office ;  for  which  reason  Strabo  says  that  some 
of  the  iiitiahitaiits  tif  Tralles,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  were  always 
chosen  ssiarehs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected by  the  different  towns  of  A.sia  Minor,  and  ap- 
proveil  ot  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  «)( tlie.se, one  was 
the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently,  but  not  always, 
resided  at  Ephesus.  Tlieir  office  only  lasted  for  a 
year ;  but  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  title  as 
:i  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  "  This 
title  .iN'>  >>ceurs  in  a  (ireek  mscription  at  Assos  in 
My*i  1,  i  njjied  by  Mr.  Fellows."  In  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Church  of  Smyrna  respecting  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,'*  we  read  that  Philip  the  asiarch 
was  requested  by  the  infuriated  jieople  to  let  loo.-e 
a  lion  against  Poly  carp,  which  he  said  it  was  mil 
lawftal  for  hun  to  do,  as  the  exhibition  of  wild  hrasts 
{Kvviiyiaia)  had  been  finished.    In  another  part  of 

1.  (Lvsi.u,  Wiii't  TOV  If;.  ,-?,  '>2.)— 2.  (Antiph..  Ti  tr:il..  It.,  p. 
674.)— i  (Alt.  Pruccss,  31)0,  3<H,  n.  94.)— 4.  (.Meier,  AtU  Pti*- 
cew,  305  )— 5.  (Do  Mjrst.,  110.)— fl  (I>eniu*!h.,  c.  Amlrot.,  flOl, 
620.)— 7.  (Meier.  Att.  Piocpm.  240.)— a  (Andoc.,  D«  Myat,ej 
—9.  (Utmiiiw,  Argum.  ad  DemoMb.  is  MnU,  MM.  IO.)->M 
(Andws..  De  Mjr«t-,  43.)— 11.  (e.  A^Ml^  001.)— 11  (Stnb* 
»▼.,  f.  Me.^Aeto,  sis.,  SI.— W«MMa  «l  XsismI  ta  lar>41 
f BmimMi  is  AiU  Miwir,  ft  49.1—14.  {e. !«.) 
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luw  eiMsUa  Philip  ia  called  higb-phest  iapxi'pnf), 
appears  to  abow  that  he  mint  have  been  chief 

aaiarch  of  the  province. 

ASILI/A  {itoi'/J'.a)  was  a  wooden  pole  or  yoke, 
held  a  maa  either  on  his  two  shoulders,  or  more 
oommoiUy  ooe  ahoulider  only,  and  uaed  for  car- 
r]ring  burdens. 

The  pamiinRs  in  llic  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt 
I'rove  the  general  use  of  this  implement  in  that 
rountry,  especially  for  canying  bricks,  water-pails 
'  >  irrigate  the  gardens,  and  baskets  with  all  kinds 
of  provisions  for  the  market.  Mr.  Burton  found  at 
TliCbes  a  wooden  yoke  of  this  kind,  with  one  of  the 
leather  strape  belonging  to  it.  The  jroke  (which  is 
nam  in  the  British  Mnsenm)  is  abcut  :H  net  long, 
and  the  strap  about  16  inches  * 

We  also  tind  this  m«trunient  displayed  in  works 
ot  Grecian  art.  A  small  bronze  lamp  found  at  Sta- 
buB  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  represents  a  boy 
carrying  two  baskets  suspended  flpom  a  pole  which 
rests  upon  his  right  shoulder.  The  two  other  r<  pi 
raeentations  here  introduced,  though  of  a  faiw  iiui 
or  Indicioiis  character,  show  by  that  very  circ  um 
stance  how  familiar  the  ancients  must  have  been 
with  the  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture.  The  first  is 
from  a  beautiful  sardonyx  in  the  Florentine  muse- 
am :  it  represents  a  grasshopper  canying  two  bas- 
kets, suspended  eieh  by  three  cords  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  yoke,  and  skiUhlly  imitates  the  actum 
of  a  mail  wiio  is  proceeding  on  a  journey.  The 
other  ia  trom  a  Greek  painted  vase,*  and,  under  the 
^agaian  of  a  aatyr,  shows  the  mode  in  which  hunbs 


and  other  viands  were  sometimes  carried  in  pre- 
paring for  a  saerifiee  to  Bacdras.  In  theeoUeetion 

of  antique  gems  at  Brrlin  thrrf  are  no  less  t!i:i!i 
four  representations  of  men  carrying  burdens  in  this 
manner.* 

Aristotle*  has  preserved  an  epigram  of  Siraonides, 
which  was  probably  inscribed  opon  the  base  of  a 
■tatoo  erected  at  Olympia  to  the  individnal  whom 

H  celebrates.   It  begins  thus : 

Tlpoade  fiiv  ufi^'  ufioiatv  ^;fov  TprfX'tov  AtrlXXev, 
'Ix^'i     'Apyoi'f  e/f  Tfj  f'av  l<^tpov. 

Iluapoar  man,  who  had  formerly  obtained  his  living 
Iqr  bearing  "a  rough  yoke"  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
eaiTT  fish  all  the  way  from  Argos  to  Tcgca,  at 
lengi.t  uiunortalized  himself  by  a  victory  at  the 
Olyiaple  games.* 

L  (■•91.) — (NViIWiii^  m,  M  iimert  and  Cuttoma  of  Annrnt 
■rrpl,  Tol.  lu.  ji.  5,  99,  ir,  IJS.J— 3.  (Sir  \V.  lUniilton's  Vn- 
•M,  ii.,  40.)— 4.  (Winckrlminn,  Picrr'-*  i;nin  ii  du  iljr.jti  ilr 
ttoadi,  p.  (P  Mt^  7.)— 6.  (Aath-U.  Onec,  i.,  SO,  td. 


Aristophanen  calls  this  impleracni  i»aft^  ^ 
introduces  upon  the  stage  a  slave  carrying  n  hMvy 

load  by  means  of  it ;  and  he  de.scribes  the  art  o| 
transferring  it  from  one  slioulder  to  another  by  the 
phrase  unTaCak^ofmo^  ruvupopov} 

*ASrLUS.  a  sppcies  of  Gadfly  or  Horse^y,  no* 
eostomed  to  sting  cattle.  Virgil"  makes  it  tfiC  amt 
with  the  olcrpof  of  tlio  Grorks,  and  Varrn*  gives  to 
it  the  name  of  i'aianus.  i'iiiiy,*  on  the  other  hand 
informs  us  that  it  was  called  both  tt^tauu  and  et» 
lu$.  As  in  Latin,  so  in  Greek  there  are  two  names, 
olarpoq  and  fivuifi.  Bocharl*  and  Aldrovandi*  have 
proved  very  .sali.'-factorily,  tliat  hy  the  Grt  ok  poets 
and  writers  on  Delles  Leltres  these  two  tenns  were 
used  indiscriminately,  bat  that  Aristotle  and  other 
writers  on  matters  of  scirnor  apiply  the  Ibnncf 
(oiarpof)  to  a  species  of  gadtly,  meaning,  very  prab» 
ably,  the  (Esirus  bovis  or  Breeie,  and  the  latter  to  a 
spcciea  of  horsefly,  the  TaUmu9  hotnau.  This  Ad* 
ams  considers  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
niatft  r ;  ho  deems  it  right,  however,  to  mention, 
that  Selini'idcr,  treating  of  the  /ivw^  of  iElian,  pro* 
fesses  himself  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  s|)ecies  of  CEttrut,  Tabanua,  or  Hiypohvsra ;  and  in 
another  place  he  ofTcrs  it  as  a  conjcciure,  that  the 
oioTfj<><:  of  Aristotle  was  a  species  of  Culti,  ox  gnat. 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil  was  the 
lireeze.*  Martyn*  gives  a  description  of  tlie  ilsiMd^ 
wtiit'li  he  takes  to  be  the  same  witli  the  Asilus, 
from  an  Iiuhan  author.  He  represents  it  as  "  id 
&hape  somewhat  rescmbUng  a  wasp  or  wild  bee. 
It  has  two  membranaceous  wings,  with  whtci*  it 
makes  a  loud  whizzing.  The  belly  is  terminated  by 
three  Ion;:  rini:s,  ntu  less  than  the  other,  from  the 
last  of  whali  proeeeUs  a  foniudabic  sting.  This 
sting  is  composed  of  a  tube,  through  which  the  cgf 
i.s  emitted,  and  of  two  augers,  w  hich  make  way  for 
the  tube  to  |>enetrate  iiiio  the  skin  of  the  cattle. 
These  augers  are  a^MMd  with  lillle  knives,  which 
prick  with  tlieir  points  and  rat  with  their  edge% 
causing  intolerable  pain  to  the  animal  that  is  wound* 
ed  b>  them  But  this  pain  is  not  all  ;  for  at  the 
end  of  the  sting,  as  at  the  end  of  a  viper's  tttutli, 
and  of  tbfl  Sting  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  issues 
forth  a  venomous  liquor,  which  irritates  and  inflames 
the  fibres  of  the  wounded  nerves,  and  rinses  the 
wound  to  bcroiiie  fistulous  TliLs  tistula  sreiiih  to 
be  kept  open  by  the  egg,  after  the  manner  of  an 
issue.  The  egg  is  hatoliied  within  the  fistula,  and 
tlie  worm  continues  there  till  it  is  ready  »o  turn  to 
a  Liirysal^,  receiving  Us  iiuurishmenl  from  the 
juice  whi«;h  flows  from  the  wounded  fibres  These 
worms  remain  for  nine  or  ten  monltis  under  the 
skin,  and  then,  being  arrived  almost  to  periecttor 
they  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep  into 
some  liole  or  under  some  stone,  and  there  vuwt 
into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis,  in  which  condition 
they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at  laat  come  forth 
in  the  form  of  the  parent  fly.** 

♦ASIM.'S.  (V'jrfO.Nos) 

•ASPAL'ATHUS  {iioTzuMiOoi),  a  spcdt  ^  ol  thot- 
ny  shrub,  bearing  a  flower  which  some  call  tee  fUwo 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Lady's  Rose.  Much  uiicortainty, 
however,  exists  on  this  point.  "  U  he  Aspdatlius," 
says  Charras,*  "  is  the  wood  of  a  thorn-tree  or  bush^ 
in  virtues,  taste,  smell,  and  figure  much  resembliqg 
Ugnum  aha.**  Matthiolna  is  at  great  pains  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  Sanfalum  ruhruvx.  Spren> 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  H.  H.  H..  holds  it  t^ 
be  the  Genitta  atpdatkdUct,  but  in  hid  edition  O 
Dioscorides  he  inclines  to  the  Cytinu  laniger. 


1.  (Rnn..  9.— EccIm.,  888.— Schol.  in  loc.)  -2.  (Ororir..  iiL 
H(«.)— 3.  (!>-•  Re  Ruit.,  ii.,  5.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  xi  .  IV)— 5.  (Hi«r. 
hU.  IV.,  oul.  5-lfi.) — 6.  (De  Insect.,  lib.  iii.) — 7.  tAiUn««,  >  ,i' ^ jj, 
».  r.—JEhua.H.  A  ,  vi.,  37.— Aristae,  II.  A.,  i.,  \.)  •  &  .U  •  iif 
OMiff.,  Uk,  I4B.)— a.  iBofti  PhsmrHtH  a.  v.! 
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M3d.  Ill  (he  worlcB  of  the  Arabian  writers  on 
Husbandr} ,  it  is  said  that  the  AspaJathua  has  a  pur- 
ple flower  and  an  acid  taste,  and  has  no  ftiiit.  Ac* 
eordiog  to  Maen?  Atticista,  the  Attics  used  iigwSX- 
flfet  for  uKovdai  <  'iho  other  fJrceks.  We  may  con- 
clodp,  then,  that  it  was  often  applied  loosely  to  all 
kinds  of  thorns.'  The  nnd  of  the  not  of  the  As- 
ntittnw  yielded  an  aromatic  oiL 

•ASTAlAX  (4oT£Uif),  a  species  of  Mole,  called 
rruXa^  by  Aristotle,*  <rrra}.u}l>  by  Aristophanes,* 
and  o^vtvf  by  Lycophron.*  Il  is  generally  set 
drwn  as  being  the  ToIjm  Europea,  L.,  or  common 
If  ie;  bat  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  Olivier, 
ia  his  Travels,  has  described  a  species  or  Tariety 
of  mole  found  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  Dr.  Trail  of 
EdiiriMiigh  thinks,  answers  better  to  Aristotle's  de- 
teri|<ioa  than  the  oonmum  mole.  Aratotle  was 
■wire  that  the  Mole  ia  not  bUnd,  ahhoQi^  it  has 
im  smjill  eyes.' 

•ASP.\R'AGUS  {utnrupay<K  or  aafdpayo^),  the 
Aaparagufl,  a  well-known  vegetable.  Theo|4uaa- 
IB^  TCmaiks  that  Asparagus  ms  thorns  in  plaee  of 
leares,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  he  means  the 
Atftnpu  apkyUus,  L.  The  wild  Asparagus,  called 
mAmiof  bf  the  Greeks,  and  emruda  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  used  in  medicine.  The  Gredcs 
also  applied  the  term  aowapayo^  to  all  tender  stalks 
or  steins  shooting  up  for  the  pro<luction  of  fruit  or 
•eed.*— The  Attics  wrote  aofoftttyof  with  the  aspi- 
ratod  letter,  as  the  grammarians  and  also  Oaten  in- 
form  us  *  The  common  name  at  pwMont  in  Graeee 

IS  dicapuyyi  or  (TTrapayyia. 

♦,\SPHALT'US.    {Vid.  BrroMEN.) 

•ASPHOD'ELUS  (wrfodeXor),  a  plant,  called  bv 
Apoleios  **Hk»tuU  regia,"  and  hence  its  English 
•ame. "  King's  Spear."  According  to  Sprengel,  the 
iefodtXof  of  Galen  is  the  (hnithogalum  SUuhyoides  ; 
hi  that  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  the  Aa- 
fMthu  rmufftu,  L.  This  is  the  famous  herb 
which  Homer  represents  as  growing  in  the  meads 
•(Bysium.  Ku-stathius*  mentions  l!>;it  it  \v;i.s  frr- 
j[%otly  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sepulchres, 
the  coamion  nsme  of  the  Ormtkagdmm  is  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. — The  Asphodelus  was  used  as  a  pot- 
herb in  the  lime  of  Hesiod.'*  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  common  name  for  this  plant  at  the  present  day 
uia^Utku,  In  lAconia  it  is  tenned  airotijpddct«%a, 
ia  Attlea  KapoMxt. 

*.\SPIS  ((io-Tr/f),  I.  the  Asp,  a  species  of  noxious 
•erpcnt  often  mentioned  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  and  fran  the  discrepances  which  are  ob- 
imable  in  the  accounts  given  by  different  authors, 
it  would  seem  that  several  different  species  of  poi- 
sonous serpt-nts  were  known  to  the  ancients  under 
this  common  name.  Galen,  in  fact,  and  the  other 
asffieal  antboirties.  deserihe  three  varieties  of  the 
.A.sp,  namely,  the  Ptyas,  Chcrsjea,  and  Chelidonia  " 
XUan,  however,  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  distin- 
guished sixteen  varieties  of  it.**  "  From  various 
ciltamstances,  and  paiticularly  from  the  deserip- 
tioa  of  Pliny,*'  it  is  evident  that  die  most  common 
and  celebrated  of  the  Asp  species  was  that  to  which 
the  modem  Arabs  give  the  name  of  El  Haje,  or 
Haje  Stteker.  This  animal  measures  from  three  to 
eve  feet  in  length :  it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
■arked  obliquely  with  bands  of  brown ;  the  scales 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  upper  .surface  of  the  tail  are 
■Ugbtly  carinated,  and  the  tail  is  about  one  fourth 
part  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  The  Ao/e  is 
«lmtly  allisd  to  the  coSrm  eMftOo,  or  speetaeled 

L  (DiMMn-.,  i.,  10.— Thcophnit.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  7.— Adaau,  Ap* 
pli  «.  T.)-8.  (H.  A.,  iv.,  7.)— S.  (Acharo..  879.)— i.  (Cm- 
wak.,  ltl.>-6.  (AduH,  Aagai..  (H.  P.,  i,,  l(l.>— 

<UUb,  d*  Alim.  ftr.,  ti.,  9&)— 8.  (SchiMider,  Or.  D.  Wdrt., 
t-r.}-^  (Ia  Od,  xi.,  538.? -10.  (Op.  et  D.,  41.— Adaim,  Ap- 
PMd.,  «.— Billctteck,  Florm  Cljamca,  p.  OT.>— U.  (Th«nM» 
•A  rira«.H.ll.  (N.  ▲  ,  z.,  U.y->1».  (H.  N.,  viiL,  tk) 


snake  of  India,  the  chief  apparent  diflbmnco  being 

its  want  of  the  singular  yellow  mark  on  the  hack  ^ 
the  neck,  from  whicli  the  latter  species  derives  ita 
name.  In  other  respects  these  two  seipsnts  an 

nearly  of  the  same  size ;  they  are  equally  venomous, 
and  both  have  the  power  of  swelling  out  the  neck 
when  irritated,  and  raising  themselves  upright  upon 
their  tails,  to  (larl  by  a  ai^le  bound  upon  their  ene^ 
mlee.  The  poison  ofthe  Asp  is  of  the  most  deadly 
nature.  The  habit  which  this  serpent  has  of  erect 
ing  itself  when  approached,  made  the  ancient  Egyp. 
tians  imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places  which  ii 
inhabited.  I'hey  made  it  the  emblem  ofthe  divin* 
ity  whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world  ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  have  represented  it  on  their  tem- 
ples, sculptured  on  each  side  of  a  globe."' — II.  (Ftd. 

Cl.!PKU8  )  ^ 

♦ASPLE'NIUM  (dffn^XiTVfov),  aplant,  which  Spren- 
gel  follows  Tragus  in  referring  to  the  Asplcmum  ce- 
leracli,  or,  as  he  proposes  to  call  it,  Gymnogramma 
ceUrmehf  our  Spleenwoit  or  Milkwaste.  He  admits 
that  he  eodid  not  ascertain  the  or^n  of  the  term 
reieraeh.  Miller,  however,  says  the  word  ccterach 
is  Arabic."*  The  Aspleniiini  took  its  name  from 
its  supp<ised  utility  in  disorders  of  tiie  spleen. 

ASSA'KIUS    UMMUS.   ( Vul.  As.) 

ASSERES  LECTICATin.   {Vid.  Lsctica.) 

ASSEUTOR  or  ADSERTOR  conUins  the  same 
root  as  the  verb  adserere,  which,  when  coupled  with 
the  word  sMint,  signifies  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing,  to 
draw  it  towards  one.  Hence  the  phrase  adserere  in 
lihertatem,  or  hbtrali  adserere  manu,  applies  to  him 
who  lays  his  hand  on  a  person  reputed  to  be  a  slavey 
and  a$»ai9  or  maintaina  hia  freedom.  The  pemoB 
who  thns  maint^ed  the  fteedom  of  a  lepoted  dave 
was  called  adscrior*  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Twclvo 
Tables,  it  was  enacted  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  such 
adaertor  should  not  he  eaUed  on  to  give  security  ii 
the  aacnunenti  actio  to  more  than  the  amount  of  i,. 
asses.  The  person  whose  freedom  was  thus  claim* 
ed  was  .said  to  be  adxcrlus.  The.  expressions  ItbcT' 
alls  causa  and  ItUralis  manus,  which  occur  in  claa^ 
ical  authors  in  connexion  with  the  verb  tdurtn^ 
will  easily  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said.' 
Sometimes  the  word  adserere  alone  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  adserere  in  liberlatem.' 

The  ezpresaion  auerere  is  senUiUem,  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  shive,  occurs  in  Livy.* 

ASSESSOR  or  ADSESSOR,  literally  one  who 
sits  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an  as- 
sessor, as  described  by  Paulus,^  related  to  cogni* 
tiones,  poetulatiooes,  libelli,  edicta,  decreta,  episto- 
Itt;"  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  employ- 
ed in  and  about  the  administration  of  law  The 
consuls,  prstors,  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
judioes,  were  often  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  the  aid  of  tho.'-c  wiin  had 
made  the  law  their  study.  The  pra-tectus  pra  iono 
and  prcfectua  urbi,  and  other  civil  and  miiitaiy 
foneUonaries,  had  their  asseaBors.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus'  ofthe  Emperor  Tiberius  as- 
sisting at  the  judicia  {judictis  adndebai),  and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  comer  of  the  tribonal ;  but  this  paa> 
sage  cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  persons 
interpret  it,  that  the  emperor  sat  there  in  the  char* 
acter  of  an  assessor,  properly  so  called  :  the  remark 
of  Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  his  seat  onder  the  name  of  aaaeaior,  he 
could  i)e  considered  in  no  other  Ug^t  than  as  the 
head  of  the  stale. 


1.  (PmoLj  Qfolopadia,  voL  ti.,  p.  487.)— t,  (DioMridM,  lit. 
141.— Adanu.  Apprad.,  •  t.>— 8.  (Oaiu,  iv^  14.)— 4.  (Ttttunt 


AtfTEkl  ATTTCUS. 


A8TRAGAUJB. 


The  Emficror  Alexander  Severus  gave  the  as- 

•I'ssores  a  rt'ijular  salary  '  Freedrnfii  iiiij:hl  be 
Maessores.  In  the  later  writers  the  assessorea  are 
OWStioned  nndm-  the  various  names  of  tmeUmriu 
fmritttudioii,  eomitcr.  A  f  The  sftid'oai  juris,  men- 
tioned by  GeUius*  an  assistant  tu  the  judices  (71MM 
adktbcre  in  consilium  judicaturi  MoUnty,  were  tlie  as- 
iMtores.  Sabinus,  u  it  tppeais  from  Ulpiao,' 
wrote  a  book  on  the  dttties  ofatMHon.  Thett* 
sps-,ors  sat  on  the  tribunal  with  the  magistrate. 
I'lieir  advice  01  ai(*  was  given  during  the  proceed- 
ini^  at  well  as  at  other  tinios,  but  they  never  pro- 
noanoed  a  jndic'al  sentence.  As  the  old  fonns  of 
procedure  gradually  declined,  the  aiiaeioiM,  nc- 
rording  to  tlic  conjccUiffe  of  SnigBf,*  took  the 
|ilace  of  the  judices. 

•ASS'IUS  LAPIS  {'Kaft0fJJ9or%  a  kind  of  stone, 
deriving  its  name  from  Assos,  a  city  in  the  Troad. 
Such,  at  least,  13  the  account  of  Pliny.*  Dioscori- 
des,*  however,  calls  it  'Aerfof  /<0of,  and  Celsus' 
Lapu  Atiut,  the  Asian  Stone  ;  the  last-mentioned 
author  appearing  to  derive  its  name  from  Asia  gen- 
tmlly.  All  these  writers  apree  in  classing  it  with 
the  stones  which,  from  their  consuming  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  enc)<>ii(  d  within  them,  were  called  aar- 
eophap  {aapK6^yot)  Tiie  Assian  stone  was  char- 
acterized by  a  laminated  structure,  a  saline  efflo- 
resrentM-  ol  a  sti.irji  l.iste,  and  its  styptic  projHTties.' 
Galen,  in  describing  this  stone,  says  that  it  is  of  a 
apoagjr  substance,  n^t  and  friahle ;  that  it  to  cov- 
ered with  a  farinarroiis  kind  of  powder,  called  the 
Flower  ol  the  .\s51an  stone  ;  that  the  molecules  of 
this  flower  are  very  penetrating;  that  they  consume 
flesh ;  and  that  tlie  stone  has  a  similar  property,  but 
in  a  teas  defree.  This  effloreseenoe  had,  moreover, 
a  saliru-  taste  flalfn  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
or  whitish  colour,  and  that,  when  mixed  with  resin 
nf  iarpentine  or  with  tar,  il  removed  tubercles. 
Piiny  repeats  almost  the  same  account.* 

•AST'ACUS  (ij<jr<j/r-if ),  a  sea  animal,  described 
liv  .Xristolle,  Galen,  Oppian,  ^tlian,  and  others  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Crtutaeea,  and  is  called  Gram- 
mmrc  bf  the  Italians,  Homar  bf  the  Frenoh,  and 
Crauhfuh  by  the  English.  It  is  the  A.iiani.r  fluna- 
lis.  L  Ciivter  has  shown  that  it  is  the  Elephantus 
of  Pliny 

*AST£R  {der^p).  I.  A  specica  of  bird,  most 
(irobabty  tlie  FnngUla  rubra^  or  Smaller  Redpole. — 

11  The  genus  Stella,  or  Star-fish.  It  has  been  va- 
riously classed  under  Zoophyta,  Mollusca,  and 
Crustacea,  by  both  ancient  and  modem  naturalists. 
'—III.  One  of  the  varieties  of  the  Samian  earih  was 
also  called  by  this  name.    {Vid.  Samia  Terra.) 

•ASTER  A  IT'ICl.'S  ('Adn;^  \\rrtKoO>  a  plant 
According  to  Apuleius,  the  AMtaioa,  Atltnaum, 
Aster  Attieut,  and  Infuimdit,  are  oynonymona. 
Stackhousc  and  Schneider  farther  identify  the  uartfi- 
toKOf  of  Theophrastus  with  it.  Martyn  is  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  "  Amellus"  of  Virgil  is  the 
Aster  Atticus.  Botanists  aocordingly  give  to  the 
Italian  Mne  Starwort  the  name  of  AsUr  amdhu. 
The  flower  of  thr  Aste  r  ha.n  its  leaves  radiated  hke 
a  star,  whence  its  name  (uarqp,  "  a  star").  This 
plant  was  employed  in  awellinga  of  the  groiD.  I 
whence  the  names  of  Tn^iinalta  and  Buhoy!  i| 
that  were  sometimes  applied  to  It.  .Another  anri'  nt 
sppollation,  Ariifllu.i,  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
river  (the  Mela,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul)  on  the  banka  of 
which  thto  plant  grew  very  abundantly.  The  root 
of  the  Aster,  cooked  in  old  .•Xminwan  wine,  is  nien- 
lioneii  by  Columella  as  a  good  remedy  for  sickness 


among  bees.  The  Aster  grows  in  tix'  vall*rys  mi^ 
on  the  lulls  of  luily  and  ^Sicily,  frcc^uently  in  a  wiU 
state.  Sibthorp  luund  it  aliso  near  AUiefis^'  it 
oaeri  to  grow  abundantly  in  Attiea. 

•ASTER'I.X,  a  gem,  mentionr-il  by  I'liny.  wlu't. 
came  from  India  and  from  Cuiiaaiiia  li  di  r.red 
Its  name  from  its  s  arlikt-  lustre  win  ri  e.xpused  ta 
the  TV3f9  of  the  sun.  Mmeraiogiats  make  u  to  havf 
been  that  variety  of  cpal  which  is  caUcd  giruota^ 
from  its  reflecting  a  reddish  li^rht  w!m  n  l\irn«tl  to- 
wards the  sun.  Pliny  describes  it  as  ditricuit  to 
engrave ;  "  the  difficulty,"  observes  Dr  Muure, 
"  arising  probably,  not  from  its  hardness,  but  froai 
the  numerous  minute  fissures  which  traverse  ooal 
in  all  directuiii.s,  and  to  which  it  is  supfRiaed  tooirs 
the  playful  variation  of  ita  colours."' 

•ASTRIOS,  a  gem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  •mi 
which  occurred  in  India  and  on  the  t^ln>r<  >  nf  Pal- 
lene,  but  of  the  best  quality  in  Carinama.  The 
Roman  writer  describes  it  as  shining  "from  a  p<iint 
within  it  like  a  star,  with  the  brightoeaa  of  the  full 
nnoon.**  Dr.  Moore  oooaitea  'Wamer'a  opuMoa  iha 
most  probable,  that  it  IB  the  aame  with  the  uoob- 
stune  of  Ceylon.' 

ASTRAG'ALUS,  an  aatragal,  one  of  the  mould 
ings  in  architecture,  more  eepectally  characteriatia 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

7*he  astragal  is  always  found  as  the  lowest  meaa- 
ber  of  the  Ionic  capital,  forming  the  division  be> 
tween  it  and  the  fluted  ^aft  of  the  colwnn.  Of 
this  we  have  a  fveautifu!  exatnpb'  in  the  romains  01 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Tens,  \\hich,  as  we  are 
infonncii  by  Vilruvius,*  was  built  by  liermogi'nea 
of  Alabanda,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  an* 
eient  architects,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a  fuB 
description.  One  of  the  capitals  of  this  lemfde  ia 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Above  the  astrSi 
gal  we  see  the  echinus,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
volute,  to  which  is  added  an  ornament  in  imitatlOtt 
of  the  aplusiri!  of  a  ship.    (Vid  .Xj-mstke  ) 

The  astragal  was  used  with  a  t)eautiful  effect  not 
only  in  Ionic,  but  also  in  Corintluan  buikiinga,  to 
border  or  divMe  the  three  facea  of  the  architrave ; 
and  It  was  admitted  up^ler  an  echinus  to  enrir!>  tbo 
cornice.  The  lower  figure  in  the  wmnlcul  bliow.s  a 
small  portion  of  the  astragal  forming  the  upin  r  edge 
of  an  architiave,  which  ia  now  in  the  Bniiah  Mu- 
seum, and  which  was  part  of  the  Temple  of  Erech- 
theus  at  .Vthcns  I:  drawn  of  the  same  sixe  as 
the  marble  itself.  The  term  astragalus,  empluyeU 
by  Vilnivtaa,*  waa  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Hmo^ 


I.  (LnptM..  Aim.  Stv., 4IJ-4.  (Mk.  m-9.  CDifwir,  tit. 
:o.  •.  5.)-^.  (GtaByohls  dHlUsL  RmIMs  tsi  MHMMMr,  i., 
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genea  and  other  Greek  writem  <m  architecture,  k . 
denoted  a  bone  in  the  foot  of  certain  quadnifie^K. 
the  form  and  use  of  which  are  explained  un  lrr  the 
corresponding  Latin  t<  »ii  Tai,i:s      A  nuiul»er  uf 

I.  (Dinscur.,  IV.,  lie.  — M.irl\n  iii  Vir?,.  U'-.-rir.,  ir.,  27|.  
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CiMiica,  p.  SI6.)-S.  (I'lin.,ll.  N.,  »«*u.,  47.-Moorr'.  An^. 
MiB«nJ<«y,  p.  171.)— a.  (Pkii.,  U.  N.,  SMVii.,  tf.— Junfsoi.-. 
Miatnlwjr,  i.,  ML— liaM«<S  Aac  MiBaral.,  n.  17*.}— i.  9 
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luese  bones,  placed  in  a  row,  wou!il  present  a  bu> 
ceftiiiun  uf  oval  figures  ulternating  with  angular 
projections,  which  was  prohably  imitated  in  this 
mottltiiag  by  ttte  iavenlon  of  the  Ionic  order.  Tbe 
mooldiiif  aftenrard  retained  the  aame  mtme,  nol* 
w  Ithbtanthiig  great  alterations  in  its  appt  nrancc. 
ViUuviuii  speaks  ut  ilic  "astragali"  in  the  base  of 
lu^  eolnmn.  These  were  plain  semieircolar 
OMwldings,  each  of  which  resembled  the  torus,  ex- 
cept 10  being  very  moch  smaller.   {Vid.  Spira.) 

ASTPaTEI'AS:  rPA^II  [uarpareiag  yixKpT/)  was 
the  accusation  instituted  against  persons  who  failed 
Co  appecr  among  the  tro^  after  they  bad  been 
enmlled  for  the  campaign  by  the  generals. '  Any 
Athenian  citizen  oi  the  military  age  seems  to  have 
beeo  liable  tu  be  called  upon  for  this  service,  with 
the  exception  of  ChoreiitK,  who  appear  to  have 
been  exrased  when  the  concurrence  of  a  festiral 
and  a  campaign  rendered  the  performance  of  hotli 
duties  impossible,'  and  magistrates  during  their  year 
of  office,  and  farmers  of  the  revenue,  though  the 
ca&e  cited  in  Demosthenes'  suggests  some  doubts 
as  to  how  far  this  last  excuse  was  considered  a 
sufficient  plea.  We  may  presume  tliat  the  accuser 
in  thia,  as  in  the  similar  action  for  leaving  the  ranks 
(Xmnra^X  waa  anj  citisea  that  ehoae  to  come 
forward  {'>  3ov/.''-fin'or,  o/f  l^ean),  and  that  the 
court  was  compoiied  ol  eoldiers  who  had  served  in 
the  campaign.  The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac- 
QOvdinK  to  Meier,  bekMiged  to  the  generals.*  The 
defendant,  if  conrieted,  incurred  dnfirandriaement 
— uTifiia*  both  in  his  o\vn  person  and  that  of  his 
descendants;  and  there  were  very  stringent  laws 
lo  punish  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  sacra, 
lo  which  even  women  and  slaves  were  admitted.* 

•ASTUR,  the  Falco  Pdumbariu*,  or  Goshawk. 

\Yld.  IIlLK.iX.) 

'ASTUHCO,  a  jennet,  or  Spanish  horse.  (Ktii. 
Eoovs.) 

ASTYN'OMI  (  u'TTwonoi ),  or  street  police  of 
AUieos,  were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the  city,  and 
■a  mangr  ihr  the  Peirsus.  Aristotle  (as  quoted  by 
Harpocrat,  «.  v.)  aaya  that  tbegr  had  to  attend  to 
the  female  maaieians,  to  the  acarengers,  and  nidi 
like.  In  general,  ihry  had  to  take  care  of  public 
decorum :  thus  they  could  punish  a  man  lur  being 
indecently  clad.^  It  would  seem,  from  what  Xwa- 
totle  says,*  and  from  the  functions  which  Plato 
assigns  to  his  aUynomi,*  that  they  had  also  the 
charge  of  the  fountains,  roads,  and  public  buildings ; 
and  It  is  supposed  that  Plutarch's  words,**  irt  tuv 
*AAHr<r<*  v&uTUP  hnoT^riK  mean  **when  he 
was  astyiiomus."  The  astynnmi  and  agoranomi  di 
vided  between  them  most  of  the  functions  of  tlie 
Koinan  sdiles.  The  astynoroi  at  Thebes  were 
cthed  TtXiapxoi."    ( KuL  AooBAMOMi.} 

ASY'LITM  (d<TvXov).  In  the  Greek  states,  the 
tcrnplts,  altars,  sacred  groves,  and  statues  of  the 
gods  gcnerdUy  possessed  the  privilege  of  protecting 
alaves,  debtors,  and  criminals,  who  fled  to  them  for 
refuge.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
recognised  the  right  of  all  such  sacred  places  to 
aJBbrd  the  protection  which  was  claimed,  but  to 
bare  confined  it  to  a  certain  number  of  temples  or 
■Itan,  vrtiich  were  eonaidered  in  a  more  eraecial 

to  have  the  uTiX/a,  or  jui  a-vy/i.**  There 
aeverai  places  in  .\thens  which  possessed  this 
privOege,  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  The- 
or  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  city,  near  the 
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gymnasium,  which  was  chiefly  intended  \)t 
protection  of  the  Ul-trealed  slaves,  who  could  take 
refuge  in  this  place,  and  compel  their  masters  to 
sell  them  to  some  other  person.*  The  other  fiaMt 
in  Athena  whieh  posaeaeed  die  jna  af^li  were,  the 
altar  of  pity,  iXiov  fiuftdr*  which  was  situaled  in 
the  agora,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  biiilt  b> 
Hercules;*  the  altar  of  Zeus  'Ayopala^;  the  altars 
of  the  twelve  gods ;  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areiopacus;  the  Theseum  in  the  Piraius;  and 
the  altar  of  Ariem!^  at  Munychia  ♦  Among  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  asylum  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  we  may  mention  the  Temple  of  Poaeidon 
in  Laconia,  on  Mount  Ta-nanis  ,*  the  Temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calauria  and  the  Teuiple  of  Athena 
Alea  in  Tegea.* 

It  would  eppear,  howevor,  thai  all  sacred  placet 
were  supposed  to  protect  an  individnal  to  a  ceitain 
extent,  even  if  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recogni- 
sed by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  sit- 
uated. In  aneh  cases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no 
protection,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  lawful 
lo  use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence.  Thus 
it  waa  not  onoommon  to  force  a  peraon  firom  an  al- 
tar  or  a  statue  of  a  jjod  by  the  application  of  fire. 
We  read  in  the  Audromacfu  of  Lunpides,*  that  Her- 
mionc  says  to  Andromache,  who  had  taken  rel^ige 
at  the  statue  of  Thetia,  irffp  esi  apoeeiimt :  on  which 
passage  the  aeholtast  rproarks,  *'tliat  it  waa  the  ooa* 
toiii  to  apply  fire  to  those  who  fled  to  an  altar."* 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  Mottellaria  of  Plautus,** 
Theuropidea  says  lo  the  slave  Tranioa,  who  had 
fled  to  an  altar,  "JwmfuUboignem€taanunUt,ttr' 
ni/ez,  circumdari." 

In  the  tunc  of  Tiberius,  the  numb<^'r  of  places  pos- 
sessing the  JUS  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in  Greece 
and  Aala  Minor  beeame  ao  numerona  aa  aerioosly 
to  impede  the  adminiatntion  of  justice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  command  o(  the 
emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a  few  cities,  but 
did  not  eotizely  abolish  it,  aa  Suetoniua^*  has  erro- 
neonaly  stated.** 

The  a.'^yliiin  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  open- 
ed at  Home  to  increase  the  population  of  the  city," 
was  a  place  of  rcfbge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other 
states  rather  than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  city.  In  the  republican  and 
early  imperial  times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  the  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  Li^y  aeema 
to  speak  of  the  right'*  as  peculiar  to  the  Greeks: 
"  Tcmplum,  est  Apollims  Ddium — eo  jure  sanclo  quo 
sunt  templa  qua  atyta  Graci  appellant  "  By  a  con- 
stitutio  of  Antoninna  Piua,  it  waa  decreed  that,  if  a 
slave  in  a  provineo  fled  to  the  templea  of  the  gode 
or  the  statues  of  tlie  cniix)rors  to  avoid  the  ill-usage 
of  his  master,  the  praeses  could  compel  the  master 
to  sell  the  slave  ;**  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded 
by  the  law  as  a  runaway— /i/^Viru*."  Tliis  con- 
stitutio  of  A  111  minus  is  quoted  in  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes,^^ with  a  slight  alteration  ;  the  u  uriLs  ad  itdnn 
9aer«m  are  substituted  for  ai/am  deonim,  since  Hit 
joa  asyli  waa  in  bia  time  extended  to  obnr^ei. 
Those  davea  who  took  refiige  at  the  statue  of  an 
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em^^iur  \Nere  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  suppubcd  that  no  slave 
would  take  »uch  a  step  unless  be  had  received  very 
bad  usage  ftom  his  master.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  any  individual  liad  instifjatcd  the  slave  of  an- 
other to  flee  to  the  statue  ul'  ua  cniperor,  he  was 
liaUe  to  an  aelkm  eam^  mtm'.*  The  right  of 
asylum  soems  to  bare  been  genenllj,  but  not  en- 
tirely, confined  to  slaves.' 

The  term  uev^a  was  also  applied  to  the  security 
from  plunder  (oovAio  xai  «ora  y^v  Kai  naru  ^dXaa- 
mof)  whieh  was  sometimes  granted  by  one  slate  to 
■nolher.  or  even  to  single  individuals.' 

ATELEI  A  {uTf?.cta),  innmunity  from  public  bur- 
dens, was  tnjuycd  at  Athens  by  the  archons  for  the 
time  being ;  by  the  descendants  of  certain  persons, 
on  wfaom  H  had  been  c<nilbrred  as  a  reward  fin- 
great  servicee,  as  in  the  case  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristugehon ;  and  by  the  inhabitants  uf  certain  for- 
eipi  states.  It  was  of  several  kinds :  it  mi^t  be 
a  general  Immunity  (uriXeia  dn-uvruv),  or  a  more 
special  exemption,  as  from  custom-duties,  from  the 
liturgies,  or  from  providin:^  sacrifices  {aT>'/.ria  U- 
ouv*).  The  exemption  from  tiulitary  service  was 
also  called  urtXeia* 

ATEI-LA'N.f:  FADIIL.E  The  Atellane  playa 
were  a  species  of  farce  or  comedy,  so  called  from 
AtcUa,  a  town  of  the  O^ci,  in  Campania.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  being  written  in  the 
Osoan  dialect,  they  were  also  called  Lmb'  Otd. 
Judging  from  the  modern  Italian  character  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose tbat  they  weie  at  first,  and  in  their  native 
eonntry,  rude  improvisatory  forces,  without  dra- 
matie  connexion,  but  fbll  of  raillery  and  wit,  sug- 
gested by  the  contemporary  evi  lUs  of  the-  neigh- 
Eaurhond.  However  this  may  l>e,  the  "Atellane 
AJUes"  at  Rome  had  a  peculiar  and  dramatic  char- 
•Dter.  Thus  Macrobius*  distinguishes  between 
them  and  the  less  elegant  mimes  of  the  Romans  : 
the  latter,  he  says,  werf;  acted  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, not  the  Oscan ;  Ibey  consisted  of  only  one 
aet,  whems  the  Atella»e  nid  other  plays  had  five, 
with  laughable  c.vodia  or  interludes ;  lastly,  as  he 
thought,  they  had  not  the  accompanitm  ni  uf  the 
flute-player,  nor  of  singing,  nor  gesticulation  (msCm 
Mifsrw).  One  chnnicteristic  of  these  plays  was 
that,  instead  of  the  satyrs  and  similar  characters 
of  the  Greek  s.ifyric  drama,  which  they  in  some  re- 
spects resembled,  they  had  Oscan  characters  drawn 
firom  real  life,  spiking  their  language,  and  person- 
ating some  peculiar  class  of  people  m  a  particular 
locality.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  Harlequin  and  i'ul- 
cinello  of  the  modem  Italian  stage,  called  maschcre 
or  masks,  and  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
oM  Oecan  characters  of  the  Atdfsnas.  Thus,  even 
now.  zanni  is  <uie  of  the  TIarlequin's  nanu  s,  as  san- 
nio  in  ilie  Latin  larcrs  was  the  name  of  a  bull'oon, 
who  had  his  head  shorn,  and  wore  a  dress  of  gay 
patchwork;  and  the  vei^  figure  of  Polcinello  in 
said  to  have  been  found  m  this  stucco  pauiung  of 
Pompt  ii,  in  the  old  country  of  the  Alellana;.'  On 
this  subject  I.«idy  Morgan*  speaks  as  follows :  "  The 
PUtoincllo  of  Italy  is  nut  like  the  Polichinel  of  Paris, 
•r  the  Punch  of  England  ;  but  a  particular  charac- 
ter of  low  comedy  peculiar  to  Naples,  as  Pantalone 
B  of  Venice,  II  Dottore  of  Bolu^na  Their  name 
of  Aiaschere  comes  from  their  wearing  masks  ou 
die  upper  part  of  their  faces.  They  are  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  theatres,  and  arc  devoted  to 
the  depicting  cf  national,  or,  rather,  provmcial  ab- 
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surdities  and  peculiarities."  Again,  at  Cologne  is 
Koln,  famous  for  its  connexion  with  the  Romaut, 
there  still  ejtisu  a  puppet  theatre  (i'sMoi  TktaUr), 
where  droU  ihrces  are  perfbrmed  by  dollar  and  tha 

dialogue,  spoken  in  the  patois  or  dialect  of  the  COOK 
try,  and  full  of  satirical  local  allusions,  ia  cavnod  OB 
by  persons  concealed.* 

These  Atellane  plays  were  not  praiettatm,  i. 
comedies  in  which  magistrates  and  persons  of  rsnk 
were  introduced  ;  nor  tatcrnana,  the  characters  m 
which  were  taken  from  low  life :  "  they  ratlierseca 
to  have  been  a  union  of  high  comedy  and  ita  paro- 
dy." They  were  also  distin;;uislied  from  themimps 
by  the  absence  of  low  buirounL  ry  and  ribaldry,  being 
remarkable  fur  a  retined  humour,  such  as  oould  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  educated  p'ople. 
Thus  Cicero'  reproaches  one  of  his  eoirespoiidents 
for  a  coarseness  in  his  joking,  more  like  the  ribaldry 
of  the  mimes  than  the  humour  of  the  Atellane  fa- 
bles, which  in  former  times  were  the  afterpiece  in 
dramatic  repiceentations  {tuundum  (Enonutum  Aiti- 
cum,  non  vt  olim  soUbat  Alellanum,  sed  ui  nunc  fil, 
rrvnium  in!roiiuii.s!i).  This  statement  of  Cicero 
agrees  with  a  remark  uf  Valerius  Maximus,*  that 
these  plays  were  tempered  with  an  Italian  severity 
of  taste  ;  and  Donatus  also*  says  of  them,  that  they 
were  remarkable  for  their  antique  elegance,  i.  e.,  not 
of  language,  but  of  style  and  character.  This  sug- 
gests ao  explanation  of  the  (act  tbat  AtellanB  were 
not  perfomied  by  regular  acton  {hutrimes),  but  by 
Roman  citizens  of  noble  birth,  who  were  not  on 
that  account  subjected  to  any  degradation,  but  ro* 
tained  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  might  serve  in 
the  arnnr.*  This  was  not  the  caae  wiUi  other  arv 
ors,  so  that  the  profession  was  confined  to  foreign- 
er.s  or  fn  ediiu  n.  Niehuhr,  however,  is  of  opii^ioo, 
that  all  the  three  kinds  of  the  Roman  national  dra> 
ma,  and  not  the  AteUanc  only,  might  be  represent- 
ed  by  well-born  RuauBS,  without  the  risking  of  thdr 
franchise.* 

The  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  in  which  these 
plays  were  written,  was  spread  over  all  the  aouth 
of  Italy ;  and  as  some  inscriptions  in  it  are  intelii* 

gible  to  us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  plays  written  in 
Oscan  w(!rc  understood  by  the  uiore  educated  Ro* 
manit.  One  peculiarity  uf  it  waa  the  uae  of  fbi 
qu:  thus,  pill  for  quid' 

Howe\x>r,  in  one  part  of  these  plays,  called  the 
canlicum,'  the  I*atin  language,  and  sometimes  the 
Greek,*  was  used.  Thus  we  are  told'*  that  une  ol 
these  eantica  opened  with  the  words  Venit  lo  nrniu* 
a  rilla,  "The  baboon  is  come  from  his  countr>'- 
house and  as  Galba  was  entering  Rome  at  the 
time,  the  aiidu  U'  e  k-aught  up  the  burden  of  the 
song,  joining  in  chorus.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  is  true  only  cf  the  time  or  the  emperors ;  hut 
we  find  that,  even  before  then,  the  Latin  language 
was  used,  as  in  the  instances  given  below,  and  that, 
too,  in  other  parts  besides  the  canttcum.  In  con> 
nexion  with  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  like  er* 
erythmg  else  at  Rome,  the  Atdlans  degenerated 
under  the  emperors,  so  as  to  become  more  like  thfl 
miines,  till  they  were  at  last  acted  by  coimnt-.n 
players. 

They  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
many  trisyllabic  feet.  Lucius  !>ulla.  the  dictator,  is 
believed  to  have  wrillen  plays  of  this  sort  from  S 
statement  in  Athen«us,"  that  he  wrote  satirical 
comedies  in  his  native,  t.e., the  Campanian  lideet.** 
Quintus  Novius,  who  flourishfHl  about  fif^  raara  al^ 
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ter  .S:ill.i"s  abdication,  is  sdid  to  have  written  about 
tfly  Ateliane  plays ;  the  names  of  some  of  these 
have  come  down  to  us,  as  Macchu*  Ezul,  or  "Mac- 
chus  in  Exile ;"  GaUinaria,  or  the  Poulter^jr ;" 
Vtndemutores,  '•  the  Vintagers;"  Surdus,  the  "Deaf- 
raan  ;"  Varcus,  ilie  "  'I  hrifly-man  ;"  from  this  play 
bu  been  preserrcd  the  line,  "  Quod  iMgnopere  qua- 
mmut  M  fnudsci  non  puunt.  Qui  non  parnt,  apud 
tifntnitui  M/."    Fruniscor  is  the  sanip  as  frunr  ' 

I.UC1US  Pmuponius,  of  Bononia,  wlio  lived  about 
U  C.  90,  wrote  Macchut  Miles,  the  Pseudo-Agamem- 
wmt  the  B»uo  AdofkUu$,  Uie  JBdUtinuu  or  Steru- 
tta,  Ae.  In  the  last  the  foHowing  totm  oecttrred : 

"  Qxi  pristquam  fi' t  iipf>ario,  at'pir  (rdilumor  in  templo 
IBO.'  Appareo  bore  lueans  "  to  attend  upon."  The 
IbedMIB  Was  a  common  character  in  these  plajrs, 
pnllMjr  t  lort  of  clown ;  the  Bucco  or  Babbler  was 
•nouier.*  These  plays  subsequently  fell  into  neg- 
lect, but  were  revised  by  a  (■«  rtain  Muniinius,  men- 
tiooed  by  Macrobiua,  who  does  not,  however,  state 
the  time  of  the  revival. 

Subjoine<i  is  a  sperimt^n  of  Oscan,  part  of  an  in- 
•criptton  found  at  Baiitia,  in  Lucania,  with  the  Latin 
iaMipniatkm  written  underneath : 
"  In  sTc  pis  ionc  fortis  meddis  moltaum  herest 
Et  n  quu  eum  {orliM  magislratu*  multare  coUt^ 

Ampcrt  miatnli  ilteia  eitUM  moltas  noltaiiin  li- 
dtod 

1^  am  mMgiahu  ttiig  artrii  mdtm  nmUm*  Uaio." 

Btrut  is  suppooed  to  be  connected  with  xiupiftt, 
mtiiti  with  fudttvt  aaycit  with  ififiwtpi. 
For  additiofial  apeeiffleiu  of  Osean,  the  reader  is 

referred  to  Grotcfend's  Rudimcnta  Lingua  Otca, 
from  which  is  taken  the  example  given  above,  and 
dw  the  iaterpvelation  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Pom- 
fooiai  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Monk. 

ATHEN.^'UM,  a  school  {luduM)  founded  by  the 
Empt-ror  HaJruu  at  Rome,  for  the  pr(i:iH  .li  Dn  dl 
ttaraiy  ami  sctenlific  studies  {tngenuArum  aritum*),  [ 
lad  called  Athenmun  from  the  town  of  Athens, 
which  was  still  regarded  as  the  seat  of  intellectual 
refinement  •  The  Athena;um  appears  to  have  been 
ntoated  in  the  Capitol. *  It  was  a  kind  of  universi- 
tj  i  and  a  atalf  of  professors,  for  the  various  branch- 
•i  ef  atiidjr,  was  regularly  engaged.  Under  Theo- 
dosius  II  ,  for  example,  there  were  three  orators, 
Icafraciimar.aDS,  live  sophibtM,  one  philosopher,  two 
liwjera  or  jtuisconsalts.*  Besides  the  instruction 
CifCB  by  these  imfiatii»  poetai  oratora,  and  critics 
were  aecuetomed  to  reehe  their  ooropoettions  there, 
acd  these  prelections  were  sometimes  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  emperors  themselves.^ 
Tliero  wen  other  places  where  such  recitations 
were  made,  as  the  Ubrary  of  Trajan  (nid.  Bidli- 
OTBBc*) ;  sometimes,  also,  a  room  was  hired,  and 
made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  erected,  iVc.  ( Vid. 
AcMToaiOM.)  The  Athenasum  seems  lo  have  coo- 
tittoed  in  high  reputetill  the  filUi eenturf.  LRHeia 
knnwn  of  ilic  (if^tails  of  study  or  discipline  in  the 
Atht'n.vuiii,  but  in  a  constitution  of  the  year  370,* 
there  are  s<  me  regulations  respecting  students  in 
Booie,  froiB  whidi  it  would  meu  that  it  must  have 
beea  e  verjr  extenrive  and  miportaiit  faiatitittioD. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained 
in  some  of  tlie  Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors, 
frees  which  we  learn  that  young  men  from  all  parts, 
after  finishing  their  usual  school  and  college  studies 
in  their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  resort  to 
Rome,  as  a  Aort  of  hi^er  university,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  ooropletuiff  their  education. 

•ATHERI'NA  iHltpivii),  a  apeeiea  of  smaU  lioh. 
aapposed  lo  be  the  Athcrina  Hejmetu*,  L..  but  uncer- 
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tain.  Pennant  says  it  is  common  on  the  cflast  ol 
Southampton,  where  it  is  called  a  smelt  It  is  abuul 
four  inches  lung.  TheAtherim  ia  mertioned  by 
Aristotle  and  Oppian.* 

ATHLETE  (d^XfTo/.  uBXijr^pK)  were  persons 
who  contended  m  the  public  games  of  tlie  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  the  prizes  (dtfAo,  whence  the  oame 
of  6eXttrai),  wMeh  were  given  to  dioae  who  eon 
quered  in  contests  of  agility  and  Rtrength.  Thii 
name  wa.s,  m  the  later  period  of  Grecian  history 
and  among  the  Romans,  properly  confined  to  those 
persons  who  entirely  devoted  theowelvea  to  a  course 
of  training  whidi  might  fit  them  to  exetri  in  suefi 
contests,  and  who,  in  fact,  made  athletic  exrrfi.scs 
their  profession.  The  athletic  differed,  therefore, 
from  the  agonistae  (ayuviarai),  who  only  pursued 
gymnastic  exercises  fur  the  sake  of  improving  their 
health  and  bodily  strength,  and  who,  though  they 
sometimes  cnnttrnlfd  for  the  prizes  in  the  public 
games,  did  not  devote  their  whole  hves,  like  the 
athleta;,  to  preparing  for  these  contesta.  In  early 
limes  there  does  not  appear  to  have  heen  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  altiletie  and  agoni^ta^  ;  since 
wo  find  thai  many  indivi(hials,  who  obtained  prizes 
at  Uie  great  oational  games  of  the  Greeks,  were. 
perMms  of  conaidenble  politieal  impoitanee,  who 
were  never  considered  to  pursue  athletic  exercises 
as  a  profession.  Thus  we  read  that  Phayllus  of 
Crotona,  who  had  thrice  conquered  in  the  Pythian 
gunes,  eommanded  a  vessel  at  the  bat|le  of  Sala- 
mis  ;*  and  that  Doriens  of  Rhodea,  who  had  ob^ 
taincd  the  prize  in  all  of  the  four  great  festivals,  waa 
celebrated  m  Greece  for  his  opposition  to  the  Athe- 
nians.' But  as  the  individuals  who  obtained  the 
prizes  in  theee  gamea  received  great  honours  and 
rewards,  not  only  from  their  fi^Uow-citizens.  but  also 
from  fort  iirn  .stati  s.  tliose  persons  who  mtended  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contest ;  and  it  wat 
soon  found  that,  unless  they  .subjected  Ihem&elves 
to  a  severer  course  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victoiy.  Thus 
arose  a  class  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term  ath- 
li  ta»  was  appropriated,  and  who  bceanir,  in  eonrso 
ol  time,  the  only  persons  who  contended  m  the  pult- 
lie  games. 

Athletae  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  B.C.  186 
in  the  games  exhibited  by  Marcos  Fulvius,  on  the 
coneluijion  of  the  .£tolian  war.*  PauUus  .£milius 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  B.C.  167,  is  said  tc 
have  «ddbited  games  at  AmpbipoUi,  in  which  ath> 
let«  contended  *  A  cerfamen  athUtarum*  was  also 
exhibited  hy  .Scaurus  in  B  C.  59;  and  among  the 
various  games  wiih  wlurh  Julius  Caesar  gratified 
the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of  athlete  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  wMeh  was  exhibited  hi  a 
temporary  stadium  in  the  Campus  Martins.'  Un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  and  esi>ecially  undci 
Nero,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Grecian 
fames,*  the  number  of  athlete  increased  greatly  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Mmor;  and  manyinacrii^ 
tions  re,sf)ecting  them  havi^  come  down  to  us,  whii-h 
show  that  professional  athleta:  were  very  nun>er- 
ous,  and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges.  Thii} 
formed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  corporation,  and  possetts 
ed  a  tabularium  and  a  common  hall — cuna  athlett^ 
rum*  in  which  iliey  were  accustomed  to  dchbcratli 

on  all  matters  which  bad  a  reference  to  the  ioter> 
eats  of  the  body.  We  find  fltat  fbey  vrera  called 

Htrnilanri.  and  a!HO  rystrn,  because  the}'  were  ao- 
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ciifttoined  to  exercise,  in  winter,  in  i  covered  place 
eaUed  xystus and  that  they  had  a  preaidentt  who 
was  called  zystarckiu,  and  also  dpjttrpetV- 

TTiose  athleta  who  conquered  in  any  of  the  great 
national  ffsuvais  of  tlie  Greeks  wore  called  hieron- 
iea  (l€povlKiu)t  and  received,  as  has  been  already 
ranuiTMd,  the  greatest  honours  and  rewaida.  Such 
a  conqueror  was  considered  to  confer  honour  ujwm 
,  ihe  state  to  which  he  belonged  ,  he  entered  his  na- 
tive city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
rails  for  Ilia  nocotion,  to  iotimc^i^  sajs  Plutarcbt 
that  the  atate  which  poaaeaacd  aaeh  a  eiliaen  had 
no  occasion  for  walls.'  He  usually  passed  through 
the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  foui  white  horses, 
and  went  along  the  principal  street  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  tl^  guardian  deity  of  the  Atate,  where 
hymns  of  rictory  were  sung  Those  garaea,  which 
gave  the  conquerors  the  ri^lit  uf  such  an  entrance 
into  the  city,  were  called  urlzsltct  (from  eiacAav- 
vup).  This  term  was  originally  confined  to  the 
four  great  Grecian  festivalis,  the  Olympian,  Istli- 
mian,  Neiiican.  ;ind  Pylluan  ;  but  was  al'lerwatd 
applied  to  other  public  games,  as,  for  instance,  to 
thosA  instituted  in  Asia  Minor.*  In  the  Greek 
states^  the  Tictora  in  these  games  not  only  obtained 
the  ^ri  at(  st  i:lory  and  respect,  but  also  substantial 
rewards.  Tiiey  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  alao  eojofad  the  first  seat 
imoeApia)  in  all  public  games  »Dd  apectadea. 
Their  statues  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  state,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city, 
as  the  market-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neigtV 
hoorhood  of  the  templeaT  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games  were  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  500  drachma* ; 
and  the  conquerors  in  the  rythian.  Neuiean,  and 
Isthmian,  with  one  of  100  drachmae  ;*  and  at  Sparta 
they  had  the  privilege  of  fighting  ilear  the  person 
of  tho  king  •  'ITie  privileges  of  the  athleta;  were 
preserved  and  increased  by  Augustus  and  the  fol- 
lowing emperors  appear  to  have  always  treated 
Ihero  with  considerable  favour.  Those  who  con- 
quered in  the  games  called  iselastici  received,  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  state,  termed  opso- 
xia.*  By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
Ihoae  athletn  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  gamea 
{sacri  certaminit,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
tadasttct  I'uii)  not  less  than  three  crowns,  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonists  to  give  them  the  victo- 
ry, ei^oyed  immunUy  from  all  taxes.* 

The  term  alhletaB,  though  aometimea  applied  roet- 
aphori.-ally  to  other  combatants,  was  properly  lim- 
ited to  tho^  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  five 
following  contests :  1.  Running  {Spofto^,  curatu), 
which  was  divided  into  four  diflerent  contests, 
namely,  the  aradiodpSftoc,  in  which  the  race  was  the 
leriijlh  of  the  Stadium;  the  cJtai /.oJptJ/iof,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice ;  the  doXixodpi^, 
which  cooaiated  of  several  lengths  of  .  the  stadium, 
but  the  numlwr  of  which  is  uncertain;  and  the 
6iTXiTodp<jfxo^,  III  whieli  the  runners  wore  armour. 
2.  Wrtitling  (ttua^,  lucia).  3.  Boxing  (Tvy^,  j>a- 
gUaln*).  4.  The  penltuhlum  (ir^vra^Xoy),  or,  as  the 
Itomans  called  it,  ^tfifiMrfiKm.  6.  The  fanera/titm 
{itayKpi'iTlov),  01  all  these  an  account  is  i;iven  in 
separate  articles.  These  contests  were  divided  into 
two  kinds :  the  teterc  {tiaftia,  fiapvTepa}  and  the 
kgkt  {KoSfa,  Kovf6Tepa).  Under  the  fonner  were 
mdiided  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
pancratium,  which  consisted  of  wrcstliug  and  box- 
ing combined,  and  wa.s  also  called  pammachion." 

I  (VitruT.,  Ti.,  10.)— 2.  (Suft.,  Nit.,  25.— Plutorf h,  Symp., 
i.,3.tS.)— a.  (Phn.,  Ep,  lltt,  190.)— 4.  (Paiu.,  vi.,  13,  U  ; 
m.,  17,  I S.)— A.  (Diotr.  Laen.,  i.,  M.  — Plat.,  Sol.,  S3.)  — 0. 
tfHtmt  LfO^n.)— 7.  (Snat.,  CeUT^45.)-«.  (Plin.,  Ep..  119, 
lliL->Oran(m«  VltniTn  Pratl-^S.  (Cod.  x.,tiu  U.)  — 10. 
Ilsto,  B«ui>4H  e.  a,  p.  ft.— Nlnit  Osaob.  viiU  4.) 
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Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  th( 
athletae.  They  were  generally  trained  m  the  «» 
hiiaTpai,  which,  in  the  Grecian  state*,  were  di8> 
tinct  places  from  the  gymnasia,  though  they  tiav« 

been  frequently  confounded  by  modern  wnb  r?;. 
Thus  Pausanias  informs  us,'  that  near  the  gymoa- 
aium  at  Olympia  there  were  palcstrs  for  the  aih< 
leta- ;  and  Plularcli  expressly  says*  that  the  placp 
m  which  the  alldeta^  exercise  is  culled  a  pales- 
tra '   Their  exercises  were  superintended  by  the 

Smnasiarch  ^yy|tvaa^upr^{}t  and  their  diet  «aa  ref> 
tted  by  the  aliplea  (iXtiimic).  {VH.  Auptjb.) 
According  to  Pausanias,*  the  athleW;  did  rot  an- 
ciently eat  meat,  but  principally  lived  upon  fresli 
cheese ;'  and  Diogenea  Laertius*  informs  us  that 
their  original  diet  consisted  of  dried  Hgs,'  maist  or 
new  cheese,*  and  wheat.*  The  eating  of  meat  by 
the  athleta;  is  said,  according  to  some  writers,"  to 
have  been  tirst  introduced  by  Dromeua  of  Slympba- 
lus,  in  Arcadia ;  and,  aeooiding  to  others,  hy  the 
philosopher  Pythagoras,  or  hy  nn  aliptes  of  that 
name."  Accordmji  to  Galen,"  the  athleta',  who 
practised  the  severe  exercis<_'.s,'*  ate  pork  and  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  bread ;  and  from  a  remark  of 
ogenea  the  Cynic,**  it  would  appear  that  in  his  thna 
beef  and  pork  formed  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  athle- 
ta; Beef  is  als<»  mentioned  by  Plato'*  as  the  food 
of  the  athleta; ;  and  a  writer  quoted  hy  Atheniciis** 
relates,  that  a  Theban  who  lived  upon  goats'  flesh 
became  ao  strong  that  he  was  enabled  to  overcome 
all  the  athletic  of  his  tune.  .\t  the  eiul  of  thr  exer- 
cises of  eac-h  day,  the  athlets  were  obliged  to  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  Ibod,  wbidi  wm  usaaDy  caUed 

uyayKo^ayia  and  avayKorpotiln .  or  illnio^  rpo^ 
after  which,  they  were  accusiunicd  to  take  a  long 
sleep.  The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some 
celebrated  athlete,  such  as  MUo,  Thcagenes*  and 
.\stydania8,  are  saU  to  haTc  eaten,  appeara  to  « 
quite  incredihle  The  food  which  they  ale  was 
usually  dry,  and  is  called  by  .luvenaP*  coliphta,  on  the 
meanmg  of  which  word  see  Rup<Tti,  ad  lot. 

The  athlelw  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  aliptat 
previously  to  entering  the  palsstra  and  contending 
in  the  public  gaine.^i.  ami  were  acci)-.iniiir(l  to  con- 
tend naked.  In  the  description  of  tiie  games  given 
in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,**  the  combat^ 
ants  are  said  to  have  worn  a  ginlle  about  th'^-ir  loins; 
and  the  same  practice,  as  we  learn  from  i'lmcyd* 
ides,*'  anciriitly  prevaih-d  at  the  Olympic  gsmea^ 
but  was  discontinued  afterward. 

FVnr  flnrther  information  on  the  athlete,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Isthmian.  Nemkav,  Oi.t»- 
piAN,  and  PrTHiAX  U.imes  ;  and  to  Krause's  TTl/o- 
genet^  oder  unttenMch.  DarateUung  der  Gymnaatik, 
Agonistik,  uml  FetUjidt  der  HetUtun  (Halle,  1835) ; 
and  Olympia,  oder  Dmntdha^  der  grosse»  (Hym» 
pischrn  Spiel f  (Vienna,  1898). 

ATHLOTIl'ET.E.    (Vid.  Aoowothkt^, 
Nonic.t;.) 

.VITLIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Tutor.) 

ATI'.MIA  (urtfiia),  or  the  forfeiture  of  a  man's 
civil  rights.  It  was  either  total  or  partial.  A  man 
was  totalhr  deprived  of  his  rights,  both  for  himaelf 
and  fbr  hw  docendants,**  when  he  was  conTieted 
of  murder,  theft,  false  witness,  partiality  as  arbiter, 
violence  ollered  to  a  inagistnite.  and  so  forth.  Thia 
highest  degree  of  ariftia  excl'tded  the  person  aAd- 
ed  by  it  from  the  fonirn,  and  from  all  public  asserao 

].  {vi.,  ai,  4  2.)— 2.  (Symp.,  ii,  QuMt.  4  )-  3.  (rii-  »l,  r&riw 
iv  y  jiyvasOiTiii  rmrij  ot  aOXtfra),  iraXdir '>)'n  «:i>oi>(  .-—4. 
(VI.,  7,  t)  3.)— 5.  (rviiiv  U  t^v  r.i.\rl,xjv.>— fi.  (Tin.,  12,  13.)  — T. 
Oo\iai  (iNwit.)— S.  (TVfHiii  vyfi<i~i<,.) — 9.  (»i;--«i{.> — 10-  (I^u*., 
1.  r.)— 11.  (Uioff.  Livcrt.,  1.  r  )— 12.  (IV  Y«l.  Tiicml  .  hi.,  1.)— 
Vi.  iXuaU  aO>ttTiii.)  —  U.  llti  -^-.  Lai-n.,  *».,  49.)— li.  {\}t  Rep, 
I.,  li,  p.  33Ji.)— 16.  (viii.,  n,  n.  4U2,  e,  d  )— 17.  (Arjrt.,  Piau 
Tiii.,  4.)— 18.  (AUiencus,  1,S,  p.  412,  413.)— 19  (m., 
90.  (1.  685. 710.)— 91.  99.  (M%i*<Airi^  l>*iM«k| 
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hJies;  fr>iin  the  public  sarrifices,  tnd  from  the  law 
eourts ;  or  reodired  him  liable  to  immediate  impria- 
auMBt  if  he  was  Ibood  in  waj  of  these  places.  It 
«ras  either  temjiorary  or  perpetual ;  and  either  ac- 
coinpaaied  or  not  with  confiscation  of  properly. 
Psrtial  arifiia  only  involvcii  the  forfeiture  of  some 
fnr  rifbts.  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  pleading  in 
Bom.  PtaUie  debton  were  suspended  horn  their 
rifiafiuctiuns  till  ihey  discharged  their  debt  to  the 
■UMl  People  who  had  once  become  altogether 
itmt  wwra  veiy  addom  restored  to  their  lost  priv- 
fcfes.  There  is  a  toeut  cUuiau  on  the  subject  of 
irtftia  in  Andocides.*  The  convene  term  to  iiriftia 

WBS  iirtrifiia. 

VTl'MA  LEX.   {Vtd.  UtucAWO.) 

ATLANTES  (dr^rcc).  also  caUed  Tdamuus. 
Both  these  words  are  nseit,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
i^ify  anyiiiing  winch  sijp;>urls  a  burden,  whether 
a  man,  an  animal,  or  an  manimate  object ;  but  in 
architedaral  language  they  were  apecifically  ap- 
pHed  to  desi^ate  thoae  imiwielir  ilgores  which  are 
•otnetimrs  fancifully  used  instcul  of  modiUions  to 
Mpport  the  corona,  or  upper  iuetnlK,T  of  a  cornice  : 
^HmIti  Tdamonea,  Graci  vera  hos  Atlante*  r<Kant" 
says  Vitrurius  '  The  fable  of  Atlas,  who  Ixire  the 
globe  npon  his  shoulders,  and  of  whom  Homer  says, 

'E;fet  6i  re  kiovuc  avrof 
paraz':,  at  yaiuv  rt  Koi  oipavbv  ci^^r  fx^vai* 

IBfpked  an  historical  derivation  for  the  name.  They 
wen  dMnguished  from  Caryatides,  whiebwe  al- 
wajaiepnaented  aa  fmaJa  6fpmt  in  an  ereet  po 

fition. 

Tli'n  wrre  also  applied  .is  (irnarncnts  to  the  sides 
•f  a  vessel,  having  the  appearance  of  aapporting 
the  oara ;  aa  in  the  ahip  of  Hiera,  deaenbed  by 
Atficnsus,*  in  which  instance  he  represents  them 
ts  txMiig  six  cubits  m  height,  and  sustaining  the 
tiialyphs  and  cornice. 

tfflcce,  too,  the  terra  came  to  be  used  in  irony 
Cwr*  imi^aatv),  to  ridicule  a  person  of  very  dimin- 
9tn  er  defoimed  stature. 

"  Xanum  cujiuiam  Ailania  vocamus : 
Stlu^pem  cucnum  i  pratam  extortamque  pueliam 
Apvpea,**  dec* 


A  icyraaeDtatioB  <rf  these  figures  fa  given  hi  the 

WBceding  w<)f>dcut,  copied  from  the  tcpid/uium  in 
iic  baths  at  Pompeii.  They  are  placed  round  the 
rides  of  the  chamber,  and  support  a  cornice,  upon 
vhich  tbe  vaulting  of  the  roof  rests,  thus  dividinc; 
(to  whole  extent  of  the  walls  into  a  number  of 
■nail  ood^rl  men  ts.  the  uses  of  whieli  are  explained 
iatbp  description  of  tejndarium  in  the  article  Daths. 

*  ATRAC  TV  LIS  (arpaxrvX/f ),  a  species  of  thistle, 
called  by  some  the  Distaff-Thistle,  from  its  leaefflp 


blance  to  a  distaff  (arpo«rof),  for  which  its  sl&Ik 
was  often  employed.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Au 
ams  thinks,  that  it  was  applied  to  several  sorts  ol 
thistles,  a  tribe  still  very  didlcnli  to  clas.'jify  and 
distinguish.  Ruellius  and  Hcrniolaus  make  it  out 
to  he  tt)e  Cnicits  sylrett/is,  but  tl  is  opinion  is  re. 
iecled  by  Matthiolus ;  and  that  of  FuchsiiMf  who 
held  it  to  be  the  C«atd»m»  BentHetM*,  does  nnl  mem 
less  objectionable.  Sprcngel,  in  the  first  edition  ot 
his  11.  H.  H.,  inclines  to  the  Carihamits  Canalus, 
and  in  the  second  to  the  C.  Creticua ;  but  in  bto 
edition  of  Dioecoridea  he  proposes  the  Carltna  Un- 
ata,  L.  Stackhonse  hesitates  about  the  Atractylu 
fiummi  fera.  'I*hc  nnKlf  rn  name  in  U"-"  among  the 
Greeks  is  nriMiKn  '/.i  or  oTavpuyKadi.  iiibthorp  Ibund 
it  in  Southern  Greece.' 

ATRAMENTD.M.  a  term  applicable  to  any  black 
colouring  substance,  for  whatever  [lurpose  it  may 
be  used,*  like  the  fitXav  of  the  Greeks.'  Therf? 
were,  however,  three  principal  tuada  of  atramen- 
tim :  one  caUed  Hhnrium  or  teriptorium  (in  Ore? It, 
ypa^iKov  fu^av),  anntlirr  called  sutniinri,  llic  thud 
tfclorium.  Atratruntum  libranum  Wim  what  we  caU 
writing-ink.*  Atramentum  autorium  was  used  b> 
shoenukers  fur  dyeing  leather.*  This  atramentum 
sutorium  contained  some  poisonous  ingredient,  such 
as  oil  of  viiriul ;  uiu  nrt?  a  jXTson  is  .«aid  to  die 
of  atramentum  sutonum,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  in 
Cicero.*  AtrmmeiHtm  Uelmiim  or  fieteriMm  was 
used  by  painters  fyt  SOIM  purpo-jes,  apparently^  as 
a  sort  of  varnish.  The  scholiast  on  An.stophanes* 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  diKaort/pia,  in 
Athena  were  called  each  aiHer  aome  letter  c »f  the  al- 
phabet: one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and  so  on,  and  that  against  the  <loors  of  each  ^uxaa- 
n^piof,  the  letter  which  Itelonged  to  it  was  written 
Ttvfifi^  fiuftfiau,  in  "red  ink  "  This  "red  ink,** or 
"  red  dye,"  could  not,  of  course,  be  called  atramen- 
tum. Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however,  nothing 
certain  is  known,  (  xcrpt  what  may  he  gathered 
from  tbe  passage  of  Demosthenes  above  referred  to^ 
which  Witt  be  noticed  again  bdow.  The  ink  of  the 
Egyptians  was  evid'  ntly  of  u  vry  superior  Kind, 
since  its  colour  and  brightnes.<i  irmain  to  this  day  in 
some  specimens  of  papyii.*  The  initial  cbarac- 
tem  of  the  pama  ore  ollen  written  in  red  ink." 
Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  finind  mentioned  io 
the  passages  of  Cicero  ar  1  Plantus  above  referred 
to.  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was  made.  He  saya, 
"  It  was  made  of  soot  iu  various  ways,  with  burned 
resin  or  pitch  :  and  for  this  purpose,"  he  adds, 
"they  have  budt  furnaces,  which  ('o  not  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  The  kind  morA  commended  is 
made  in  thia  way  from  ptne-wood:  It  ia  muuxi 
with  soot  from  the  linrnaces  or  baths  (that  is,  the 
hypocausts  of  the  baths :pif?  H^tu);  and  this  they 
use  ad  volumina  jcrtbtvda.  Home  also  make  a  kind 
of  ink  by  boiling  anjl  atn  *niag  the  lees  of  wine^** 
dec.  With  this  accom  *  the  statements  of  Vitrovi- 
us"  In  the  main  agree.  The  black  matter  emitted 
by  the  cuttlefish  (aeyia),  and  hcr.-e  itself  called 
aepia,  was  also  useid  for  atramentum."  Aristotle^ 
however,  in  treating  of  thM  cuttlefish,'*  does  not  r^ 
fer  tn  the  use  of  the  matter  (i9oX6f )  which  it  emits,  as 
ink.'*  Pliny  observes'*  that  an  infusion  of  worm- 
wood widi  ink  prasMnres  a  nutaoseiipt  fiom  mke;** 
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un  the  wliiilo,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  tho  inks  of 
the  ancieiitji  were  more  durable  thaw  our  own ;  that 
they  were  thicker  and  more  unctuous,  in  aolwtance 
and  durability  more  resemblinffthe  ink  now  used  by 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  diaooTerad  at  Hercula- 
nrtiin,  (oiiiaining  ink  ts  tlifadc  a»  oil,  and  atill  naa- 
ble  for  writing.^ 

It  would  appear,  alao^  that  this  gammy  chaiactcr 
of  the  ink,  pR-ventinj,'  it  from  ninning  to  the  point 
>1  the  |K'n,  was  as  much  complained  of  by  the  an- 
imt  lionians  as  it  is  by  ourselves.  Persius*  rep- 
jeaents  a  foppisii  writer  aitting  down  to  compose ; 
but,  aa  the  id;aa  do  not  mn  ftedy, 

*  Turn  fU€rUur»era$mu  calamo  quod  padtatiMmari 

They  also  added  water,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 
thin  it.  Mr.  Lane*  remarks  that  the  mk  of  the 
modern  Egyptians  "  is  very  thick  and  gummy." 

From  a  pbras^uaed  by  Demoathenea,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  waa  obtained 
by  rtiliti  li:^  irnin  some  solid  substance,  perhaps  much 
as  we  rub  Indian  ink.    Demosthenes*  is  reproach- 
ing .ASsebines  with  his  low  origin,  and  aaya  that, 
**  whi  n  I!  youth,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  want,  as- 
sisted his  V;iiher  in  his  school,  rubbed  the  ink  (pre- 
pared the  ink  by  rubbing,  rd  fii/.av  rpiCuv),  washed 
down  the  forms,  and  swept  tlie  schoolroom,"  dec. 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  ways  of  col- 
ouring  ink,  e.s|>ecially  of  different  colours     Red  ink 
(made  of  minium,  verniilion)  was  used  for  wrilitii^ 
the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books,*  so  also  was  ink 
made  of  rubrica,  "  red  ochre     and  because  the 
headings  ol  latet  were  written  with  mMra,  the 
word  ruhrii-  caiiie  to  be  used  for  the  civil  law.'  So 
Blbumt  a  while  or  whited  table,  on  which  the  pra;- 
tora*  edicts  were  written,  was  used  in  a  similar 
way.    A  person  devoting  himself  to  album  and  ru- 
Irtca  Was  a  person  devoting  himself  to  the  law. 
\Vid.  Album.)   There  was  also  a  very  ex|)cnsive 
led-coloun^l  ink,  with  which  the  emperor  used  to 
write  hia  signature,  but  which  any  one  else  waa 
fiy  an  edict'  forhiddcn  to  ii«e,  excepting  the  sons  or 
near  relatives  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  privilege 
waa  expready  granted.  But  if  the  emperor  was 
under  age,  his  guardian  used  a  green  ink  for  writing 
hia  signature.*   On  the  banners  of  Crassos  there 
were  purple  letters,  ^tvinu  yfn'tfiitarn^*    On  pillars 
and  monuments,  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  or  letters 
corered  with  giK  and  silver,  were  sometimes  used, 
U  appears  from  Cicero"  and  Suetonius  '*    In  wri- 
ting, also,  this  was  done  at  a  later  [HTiod.  Sueto- 
nius*' says,  that  of  the  poem.'}  which  Nero  recited 
at  Kome,  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  let- 
ten  (ffirrm  litteris),  and  consecrated  to  JopiterCap- 
holinus '*    This  kind  of  illuminated  writing  was 
more  practised  afterward  in  religious  compositions, 
which  were  considend  as  worthy  to  be  written  hi 
letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and,  therc- 
f«)re.  were  actually  written  so.   Something  like  what 
we  call  sympalhetic  ink,  which  is  invisible  till  heat, 
or  some  preparation  lie  applied,  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon.    80  Ovid"  adviaea  writing 
love-lettiTs  with  fresh  milk,  which  would  be  unread- 
able until  the.  letters  were  bprmkled  with  coal-dust : 
•'Tula  q.'.oque  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  lacte  recenti 
Littffra:  caxbemt  fiUaers  tangt;  leges."  Ausoni 
oa**  givea  the  same  direction  (**  LaeU  meUt  notas ; 
■neoena  charta  teneUt  Semper  inadapieuaa;  pro- 
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JMod.  Eirypiiiin!i,  li.,  p.  imaJlcr  edit.) — 4.  Iwtpt  Xrc^.,  ♦ 
lit.)— ».'(Oviil,  Trill.,  I.,  1,  7.)— «.  (Sidoniut,  ni.,  12.)— 7. 
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(Aw-,  c  T.)— IS.  (N«r.,  c  10.)— 14.  ((^impm  TOa.,  flL,  0.) 
-l£  (Aft.  Am.,  hi.,  a>7,  *e.)— ISb  (Buiit.,  udli.,  11.) 
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demur  scripta  JutiUis'%  Pliny-  snggcita  that  tb« 
milky  saf)  contained  in  some  plants  might  be  i.sed 
in  the  same  way.* 

An  inkstand  (atrameiUarium,  used  only  by  bttci 
writers ;  in  Greek,  /MAavJo^of*)  waa  either  single  ot 
double.  The  double  iakataiida  wera  probabfy  If^ 

11  wl 


tended  to  eontain  both  black  and  red  ink,  muco  m 
the  modem  fashion.  They  were  also  of  various 
shapes,  as,  for  example,  round  or  hexagonal.  They 
had  covers  to  keep  ilic  dust  from  tlif  ink.  The  pre- 
ceding cuts  represent  inkstands  found  at  Pompeii. 

/C^JXffM,  called  oiA?  by  the  Oreeka  and  bf 
Virgil,*  and  also  iicaav\iov,  irtptn-rv'Xov,  n-fp/arwoi 

Two  derivations  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Festus  and  Varro  refer  it  to  the 
same  origin :  Ab  Atria  fOfuli$f  «  mi^mt  afrisniai 
extmpla  desumpta  fuerunt  ;*  bat  Serriaa,  on  the  OOD- 
trary,*  derives  the  term  ab  atro,  propter  fumum  qui 
esse  aUtbat  in  atrtu ;  a  remark  which  explains  the 
allusion  of  Juvenal,*  Ftmotot  afiriMai  am  iieuton 
magistros,  since  it  was  customary  among  tho  Ro 
mans  to  |ireserve  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  ii 
the  atrium,  which  were  blackened  l)y  tlic  smoke  O 
the  fires  kept  there  for  the  use  of  the  household. 

Atrium  ia  used  in  a  diatinctive  as  well  as  collect 
ire  sen-'^e,  to  designate  a  partic\ilar  part  in  ili'-  \>n 
vate  houses  of  the  Romans  (tid.  Hol'^^.j.  iiiui  iI-a 
a  class  of  public  buddings,  so  called  from  th<  :r  grn 
eral  reseno^tlance  in  oonatruction  to  the  atnum  of  a 
private  houae.  There  ia  likewise  a  distinction  b» 
tween  atrium  and  area ;  the  former  heinjr  an  open 
area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  whde  the  latter 
had  no  aiieh  ornament  attached  to  it.   The  atrium, 
moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  itself,  re- 
sembling, in  some  respects,  the  open  basilica  (ri^. 
BtPiLicA),  hut  consisting  of  three  sides     Su  h  was 
the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  Capitol,  which  Livy  in- 
fomu  us  waa  atrudc  wKh  lightnmg  B.C.  S16.*  It 
was  at  other  times  attached  to  some  temple  or 
other  editice,  and  in  such  case  consisted  of  an  open 
area  and  surrounding  portico  in  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, like  that  before  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican. 

Several  of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  historians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to 
the  aame  goddess,  I jbertas ;  and  hence  a  difficult 
is  sometimes  felt  in  decidiiig  which  of  the  two  ia 
meant  when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  spoken  d. 
The  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient, 
waa  aituated  upon  the  Aventine  Mount.  Of  thia 
there  ia  no  doubt ;  (hr  it  fo  enumerated  by  Victor, 
in  his  catalogue  of  tho  b  ''lings  containe*!  in  the 
xiii.  Kegio,  which  compris.es  the  Mons  .^v '  nlmua, 
on  which  there  was  an  Kdes  Libertatis  bmll  and 
dedicated  by  the  father  of  Gracchus,'  to  which  the 
atrium  was  attached  either  at  the  same  thne  or 
shortly  afterward  ;  for  Livy  al.'so  stati  s'*  that  the 
hostagea  from  Tarcutum  were  confined  m  airio  Ltb- 
ertath,  which  muat  refer  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aveap 


1.  (XXVI.,  8.)— 2.  {Vid.  Caneponut,  d«  AtmBnlii  cajvagw 
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Que,  MBce  tadr  esoue  was  enectod  bjr  the  ooinip- 
HOB  of  the  keepers  of  the  temple  {corruptis  tedituir 

iudui)  In  llm  atrium  tlu  re  was  a  tabul.umni, 
where  the  It-gal  '.ableta  {tabula)  relating  to  the  n- 
ton  were  preserred.*  The  Germanici  milues  were 
also  stationed  at  the  same  spot  m  the  time  of  Gal- 
tw,'  as  IS  apparent  from  a  passage  itt  Suetonius,'  in 
vLicb  he  sass  that  they  arrivt  tl  too  late  to  prevent 
Ibe  nuuder.  wbicii  was  |)erpetraled  ia  the  Forum, 
ii  fomeqaence  of  their  having  misaed  thenr  way 
and  gore  round  about.  Thh  could  not  have  liap- 
^/eacii  had  they  come  from  the  other  atrium  Libcr- 
t2ii&,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  examination  of  slaves,  when  accompanied 
by  the  torture,  also  took  place,  by  a  strange  anomaly. 
witno  Liifriatia*  which  mu^t  also  be  referred,  for 
•cveral  reasons,  to  the  atrium  on  the  Avenline.  In- 
deed, when  the  atrium  Libertatis  b  mentioned  with- 
out any  epithet  to  distinguish  it,  it  may  safely  be 
considered  that  the  more  celebrated  one  up<jn  the 
Arenttne  is  meant.  It  was  repaired,  or,  more  prob- 
abfjr*  rebuilt,  by  Aaioiua  PoUio/  who  also  added  to 
4  magnifieeitt  library  (WWioffeca*),  which  explains 
tbu  aOusioD  of  Orid,^ 

Airia  LibertaM  Uangert  ftna  mm  est.** 

Tbn  other  atrium  Libertatis  is  noticed  by  Ci- 
mQ»*  in  which  place  the  mention  of  the  Basilic*. 
htuUi  m  OOiyiinction  with  the  word  fomm  (ut  forum 
laiu'anustt  Utqur  ait  atrium  Lttrrlatix  riplit  arcmus), 
has  perplexed  the  conmicntalors,  and  induced  the 
teamed  Nardini  to  pronounce  the  paseage  inexpli- 
Cible.*  He  affirms  that  this  instance  ia  the  only 
ooe  to  be  found,  among  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
n  which  in>  ation  i.';  made  of  an  atrium  Libertatis 
distinct  from  that  on  the  Aventtne ;  and  hence  he 
ii  inclined  to  think  that  there  waa  no  <ither.  and  to 
alter  the  ri  nding  into  atrium  Miriver,  which  is 
Bieotioned  by  1'  Victor  as  being  in  Uiis  (the  eighth) 
imm.  I3ui  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  made 
— *~it  by  the  aubjotoed  fragment  from  a  plan  of 
I  discovered  stnoe  the  ume  of  Nardtol,  whieh 
I  executed  upon  a  marble  pavement  during  the 
of  Scptimius  Soverus  and  Caracalia,  and  is 
preaenred  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  termed  la  Pianta  Capilolina..  Aa  the 
name  is  inscribed  upon  each  of  the  buildings,  no 
doubt  ran  liefell  as  to  their  identity  ,  an4  the  r<irum 
to  which  Cicero  alludes  must  be  Uie  l-'urum  Cesa- 
ris  **  for  neither  the  writers  of  the  Regiones,  nor  any 
of  ihr  ancient  authors,  ever  mention  a  building  of 
this  kind  in  the  Forum  Komannm.  The  Forum  of 
fVNnr  waa  aituated  in  the  rear  of  the  ediflcaa  on 
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lae  east  side  of  the  Roman  Forum ao  that  the 

fc'.riuiii  Lih«  rtalis  wo;i](i  hr  <  xaclly  as  represented 
opoa  the  plan,  behind  the  Baailua  jEmtiia,  an  eleva- 
liaa  of  whieh  ia  givendn  the  article  Basiuoa  :  and, 

I  OJtr^  SWL,  IS,  wkm  Um  word  mtetndenml  mdiratei  tiiat 

Ihm  auhm  on  the  Arnitiaa  h  meant.) — 9.  (Tac  t ,  Hut.,  i..  3.) 
-a.  (G»n>.,  JO.)— 4.  (CIc.,  pro  Mil.,  «.)  — *  (Saet  ,  Octar., 
».)  —  •.  (I'lin..  H.  N.,  Tii..  30:  nr.,  2.- 1'  <)or.,  v.,  4.)— 7. 
(Tn*-,  ui.,  I.  71.)— 8.  (AJ  Att.,  16.)— 9  ,Rf>m.  Ant., t., ».) 
-10.  (Dun.  iliti. — 8aM.,  Jul.,  »■  -  -  Pbr   H.  N.,  zuvi.,  Ift,) 


although  the  name  c  f  its  founder  la  biokcn  u(!,  yei 
the  '^ipen  peristyles,  without  any  aorrminding  wall, 
demonstrate  what  basilica  w  as  intended  Thus  the 
passage  of  Cicero  will  be  sai'vlaciunly  explained* 
III  order  to  lay  open  the  magnificent  BaaQica  el 
Paullus  to  the  Forum  of  C«sar,  he  proposed  to  buy 
and  pull  down  some  buildings  which  obstructed  the 
view,  which  would  extend  the  small  foruih  of  Oa*- 
sar  tuque  ad  Libtrtati*  a/num,  by  doing  which  ha 
no  doubt  intended  to  ooarl  the  fiivmir  of  Ccaar» 
upon  whose  good-will  be  pridea  himself  ao  murh  in 

the  epistle. 

The  dotted  lines  represent  a  crack  in  the  marble 
The  senate  waa  held  in  early  timea  w  «tm  iV 

l^ii} 

•ATT'AGEN  (urTayijV  or  dm/ja^),  the  name  Of 
a  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  lioraoiH 
and  Martial.  There  liave  been  various  eonjectnraa 
respecting  it,  some  supposing  it  a  pheasant,  some  a 
I>artridge.  and  others  a  woodewk.  This  last  opin- 
ion IS  probably  the  most  correct,  although  Adams 
inclines  to  agree  with  Pennant,  that  the  Attagen 
was  the  same  with  the  Godwtt,  or  Seotopax  ^go- 
ccphala.  \VaI|)ole,*  on  the  other  band,  thinks  it 
was  the  Ttlrao  t'ratuolinus.  A  wriu  r.  (jiiulcd  by 
Athenaeus,'  describes  the  Attain  as  b* mg  a  little 
larger  than  a  partridget  having  ua  hack  marked  with 
numerous  spots  of  a  reddish  cohmr.  Henoe  thd 
name  of  this  bird  is  humorously  n|-plied  by  Aris- 
tophanes* to  the  back  of  a  runawapr  slave,  scored 
by  the  laah.  The  same  writer  also  mforms  us  thai 
the  Attagen  was  highly  esteemed  by  epicures.* 

•A'lTEL'EBUS  (urnhCof),  generally  taken  for 
a  »;>ecies  of  Gnat,  but  referred  by  Stackhouse  to  'h* 
genus  AudAu»t  L.,  a  class  of  insects  that  attack 
the  leaves  and  most  tender  parte  of  phmta.* 

ATFHIS  [n-rOlr).  a  name  given  to  any  composi- 
tion which  treated  of  the  history  of  Attica.'  This 
name  seems  to  have  been  used  because  Attica  was 
also  called  ArOtt*  Pauaaniaa* calls  his  lint  book 
'Ar0(c  avyypa^ii,  becBOse  it  treats  ehielly  of  Atti* 
ca  and  Athens  TXxg  Alihides  appt  ar  ttt  have  been 
not  strictly  historical ;  but  also  geographical,  top- 
ographical, mythological,  and  archaeoltigical 
preserving  tlie  local  history,  lej." mis,  trailuions, 
and  anliquilu  s,  and  tiiiis  drawing  att<.iilion  to  the 
ancient  standing  and  n  nown  of  the  country,  and 
connecting  the  present  with  the  past,  they  tended 
to  foater  a  atroag  national  feeling.  Frrnn  vrhal 
Dionysius  says,"  it  would  app^-ar  that  other  dis 
tricts  had  their  local  hi.stories  as  well  as  Attica  " 
The  nature  of  the  'Arw  .iff  we  know  only  from  a 
few  fragments  and  incidental  notices.  I'he  most 
ancient  writer  of  these  compositions  would  appear, 
according  to  Pausaiiias,'*  to  have  been  Clitode- 
mus — KXc{rM5i//jof  or  K/.e«5///iof  (<»-Tci<T«(  tu  '\&t(vai- 
uv  iwtx**pM  iyprnffap,  6  upxatoTaro^).  His  'Arftf 
was  puMiehed  about  D  C  378  '*  Probably  Pausa 
nias  means  that  Clitodemus  was  the  first  naiive 
Athenian  who  wrote  an  'Arfhr,  a,s  Clinton  observes, 
and  not  ttie  first  person ;  for  Hellanicus,  a  native  of 
,  I^esbos,  had  written  one  before  him.  Another  wti* 
ler  of  this  class  was  Andron  ('Ai  fipuv),  a  native  of 
Halicarnassus,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  also  .\r.- 
drolion — 'Ardport'wv  and  Philochnrii>.  who  .leld 
the  office  of  UpoaKoito^  at  Athens,  B.C.  306  '*  Hit 
'Ar%  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'* 
and  Euripidea.**  Phanodemua,  Demout  uid  Istar 

!  I.  (Serr.  ia  Virr-,  -^Om  ii.,  235.)— 9.  (Memoii*,  Ac, 
p.  96S.  IB  mitU.)— 3.  (IX.,  39.) — 4.  (Ar.,  7«l.)— i  fAp.  j  -  ma^ 
lir.,  052.)— 6.  (Ariitol.,  H.  A.,  v..  17.— ThrojiUrxil.,  H  '»  ii., 
4.)_7.  (Stralio.  ix  .  v.  3<J2,  B,  <vl,  CMaub.)— *l.  (Strnlj.i  p 
31i7.  A.)-tt.  {\u. .'•<-',  3.)  — 10.  (I)c  Thuc)»l.  jud,  v.)^l  I.  ,tirf 
Th.rlwaU'*  c;rw>.  «,  vol.  ii..  p.  128.)— 12.  (»..  15.)— 13.  (ClinUa, 
F.  II.,  p.  3:3.)~14.  (Vit.  llje*.,  24.)— 15.  (Vtd.  Srhol.  in  An* 
tupb..  At.,  13.— Nub.,  549.)— 16.  (Cbnlum  306,3.)— 17  'Veap., 
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wure  tHsu  writers  of  'krdidef.  Tbeir  date  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but 't  appears  that  Demon  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Philix  lioriis,  and  tliat  Ister  flourish- 
ed B.C.  246-331,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Cuer- 
gelM,  and  was,  as  Saidmasserts^  a  pnpfl  of  Ga1Uni> 
achus.  The  fragmonts  of  Philocnonis  and  An- 
drotion  have  been  e<lit<  (l  by  C  G.  Siebehs  (Leipsig, 
1811);  and  those  of  PhantHlonm^^,  Demon,  CUtOde- 
oms,  and  Ister  also  (Leipsig,  1812). 

ATnCUR'GES  \r6  'hrrutovpyet),  in  tke  AtHe 
ttyle.  Vilruvius,'  whm  trrating  of  the  different 
ctmstructioiis  of  doorways  to  sacred  edifices,  enu- 
merates three,  the  Dorio,  looie,  and  Attic  {Atticur- 
fret).  He  first  gives  an  account  of  the  Doric,  then 
the  Ionic,  and,  lastly,  states  that  the  Attic  follows 
generally  the  samo  rules  as  the  T)<)rie  ;  and  lln  ii, 
having  instanced  the  points  ol  did'erence  between 
these  two  orders,  he  eonelades  bf  saying  that  he 
has  laid  down  h!I  the  rules  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Done,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders (Doncis,  lonicts,  Connlkiisque  oprnhus),  which 
would  ouruioly  seem  to  identify  the  Attic  with  the 
Corinthian.  Pliny,  however,*  designates  as  Attic 
columns  {columnas  Atticas)  those  which  have  four 
angles  and  equal  sides,  i.  e.,  a  square  pilaster, 
such  as  the  order  of  columns  in  the  upper  !>tury  of 
the  Cloliseum,  which  have  Corinthian  capitals ;  but 
the  projection  of  their  sides  is  not  equal  to  the 
fronts.  Tlieie  is  much  difficulty  involved  m  this 
consideration ;  for  if  the  people  of  Attica  had  an 
order  of  their  own,  distinct  from  the  Dorie,  which 
dMy  commonly  adopted,  as  the  Tuscans,  lonians, 
and  Corinthians  had,  it  is  singular  that  wc  should 
not  have  any  account  of  its  distinctive  properties, 
and  that  Vitruvius  himself  should  not  have  descri- 
bed  it  SK  exactlT*  u  he  has  the  other  thiee.  The 
omy  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  to  adopt  the  ex- 
planation of  Pliny,  and  to  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  distinct  order  of  their  own,  with  a  pe- 
eiliar  character  in  all  its  component  parts ;  but  that 
they  adopted  a  column  expressly  Attic,  i.  e ,  a  square 
one,  witli  a  CurirUhian  o  i|m1.iI  and  an  Attic  base,  to 
the  other  parts  and  proiiortions  of  the  Doric  order. 
Thus  Vitruvius  may  be  reconciled  with  himself ; 
for  he  only  speaks  of  the  Atticurges  as  used  in  door- 
ways, where  the  square  or  .\ttic  cohunns  of  Pliny 
would  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  upright  jambs, 
which  might  be  ornamented  with  a  Corinthian  cap- 
ital and  an  Attic  hase,  the  proportions  and  compo- 
nent parts  of  which  are  eninnerated  hy  Vitruvius  • 
Tlie  lowest  he  tcruis  pltn/hus ;  tiie  one  above  that, 
lorv*  tn/mbr ;  the  next  three  divisions,  seofis  cms 
•IMS  fvoAit ;  and  the  highest,  the  loma  nperkr. 


[  AUG'  no  signifies  generally  "an  increasing,  an 
iraliancement,"  and  hence  the  name  is  aimUed  to  a 
'ipnUio  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persons  bid  agamst 

another.    The  term  audio  is  cencral.  and  com- 


mie 


prebends  the  species  bonurum  emtio  and  Mcctio.  As 
a  apeeiee,  mlw  signifies  a  public  sale  of  goods  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  goods  of  a  de- 
eeased  person  for  the  puri)Ose  of  dividing  the  money 
among  those  entitled  to  it,  wliich  was  called  audio 
kereditane.*    The  sale  was  S(»nictime8  conducted 

^^(iU.^.  J  )  -3.  (H.  Nt,  xxxfu,  23. j—)  (m.,  *.)— 4  (Cic.,  jm*  1 
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by  an  argentarius,  or  by  a  magister  auctwait ,  tot 
the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale  wen)  an- 
nounced either  hy  a  public  DOCioe  {ItMa,  Mm, 
iScc.)  or  by  a  crier  {fraco). 
The  nraal  phrases  to  express  the  giring  notice 

of  a  sale  are  audionem  prnsrril>rrr.  prcrHrare  ;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  aucttoncm  cunslituere.  Tbt 
purrliasers  (emioret),  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  dii  ta^tc/osi  srfrMC.  The  phrases  stgnil^iag 
to  bid  are  Heeri,  tkilari,  which  waa  done  enhAi  bf 
word  of  month,  or  by  such  signifcant  hints  -i-  sre 
known  to  all  j)cople  who  have  attended  an  .nuctixn. 
The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked  down  (stta) 
to  the  purchaser,  who  either  entered  into  an  tt^ 
gagement  to  pay  the  money  to  the  argentarins  or 
magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a  condition  of  ^ale 
that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of  the  thing  before 
payment.'  (Vid.  Afltio.)  An  entry  was  made  in 
the  books  of  the  argentarius  of  the  sale  and  the 
money  due,  and  credit  was  givi  n  in  the  .-aine  fxKjks 
to  the  purchaser  when  he  paid  the  inuney  (experst 
peatnia  laUi,  aecnta  reltU).  Thus  the  book  of  the 
argentarins  might  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  poT' 
cha>:er,  hoth  of  his  having  made  a  purchase,  and 
having  paid  for  the  thing  purctiased.  If  the  mooej 
was  not  paid  according  to  the  conditions  of  aale,tht 
arsentarius  could  sue  fmr  it 

The  prsco  or  crier  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modern  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings*  and  amusing  the  company.  Slaves,  when 
sold  by  auction,  were  placed  on  a  stone  or  other  el> 
cvated  thing,  and  hence  the  phra.se  hotn'-  dc  lapide 
cmtus.  It  was  usual  lo  put  up  a  spear,  hasta^  la 
auctions,  a  symbol  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  an- 
cient practice  of  sellmg  under  a  spear  the  booty  ao- 
quired  in  war.  By  the  anetio,  the  Qoiritarian  own* 
crship  in  the  tiling  sold  was  transt'erred  to  the  pur- 
chaser.   (  Vtd.  BoNoRUH  Emtio,  Sectio.) 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  eontains  the  aame  de- 
ment as  au^-eo,  and  signifies  generally  one  who  en- 
larges, eonbrms.  or  gives  to  a  thing  its  completeness 
and  effieienl  form.  The  minif nuis  tei  Imu  al  higm- 
tications  of  the  word  are  derived  from  this  general 
notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that  which  is 
necessary  for  its  eoiiipleteness,  may  in  this  sense 
be  viewed  as  the  duel  aetor  or  iiot  r,  the  word  auc- 
tor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  originates 
or  proposes  a  thing ;  but  this  cannot  be  viewed  aa 
iu  primary  meaning.  Accordmgly,  the  word  aoe« 
tor,  v/hcu  used  in  connexion  with  lex  or  senatus 
consultum,  often  means  hiiu  who  originates  and 
proposes,  IB  appeara  firom  numerous  passages." 
When  a  measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  before 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  were  said  aurtores  fieri,  ami  this  pn  liniinarj 
approval  was  called  Mcnatua  auaoritas.*  In  the  paa> 
sage  of  Livy,*  there  is  sn  ambiguity  in  the  nee  of 
the  word,  arising  from  the  statement  of  Ihr  prac- 
tice III  Livy's  time,  and  the  eircuiustanees  of  ibt 
|)e<-uliar  case  of  the  election  of  a  king.  The  eflecl 
of  what  Livy  states  as  to  the  election  of  Noma  waa 
a  reservation  of  a  veto :  *•  Si  dignum  erearitis,  pa- 
trcs  auetores  fient."  The  meaning,  however,  of  the 
whole  passage  is  clearly  this :  the  patres  gave  per- 
mission to  elect,  and  if  the  person  elected  should 
be  approved  by  them,  thst  was  to  be  considered 
equivalent  to  their  nomination. 

In  the  imperial  time,  auetor  i.s  often  said  of  the 
emperor  {prttuept)  who  recommended  anything  to 
the  senate,  and  on  which  recommendation  that  body 
passed  a  senatus  cnnsultum.* 

When  the  word  auctor  is  applied  to  lum  who 
recommends,  but  does  not  oiigtaale  a  lepalaiif* 
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it  i»  eqaivdenl  to  $uaaor.*  Sometimes 

yjth  aactor  and  suaaor  are  used  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  the  meaning  of  eacli  is  kept  distinct.' 

Willi  relcrcnce  to  dealinijs  between  individuals, 
victor  has  the  sense  of  owner,*  and  is  defined  ibue  :* 
Audar  mm*  «  quo  ju»  in  me  trmiuit.  In  this  sense 
lactor  is  the  seller  (rmditor),  as  opposed  to  the 
buyer  (emim) :  the  person  wlio  joined  the  seller  in 
■  warranty,  or  as  security,  was  called  tnulor  sceun- 
iitt,a8oppaeedtotbeaeUer»orMe<«rjnww(«.*  The 
jikme  «  smI1»  tmetort  emwn,*  muettnm  kmUr^  wW 
thus  bo  intelligible.  The  testator,  with  respect  to 
hii  heir,  might  be  railed  auctor.* 

Consistently  with  the  meanings  of  aoetor  as  al- 
leady  explained,  the  notion  of  consenting,  appro- 
Ting.  and  giving  validity  to  a  measure  aflecting  a 
per^n's  status  otoufy  ^ipeara.  ia  the  Mtowing 
passage.* 

Aoetor  is  also  used  generally  to  express  any  per- 
son under  whose  authority  any  legal  act  is  done. 
Ill  this  sense,  i'  means  a  tutor  who  is  appointed  to 
aid  or  advise  a  woman  on  account  of  the  infinniiy 
ol  her  sex  :**  it  is  also  applied  to  a  tutor  whose  bu> 
liness  it  is  to  do  or  approve  of  oertain  acts  on  be- 
half nf  a  w.ird  ipupiHus] 

'I  he  tenn  ;iuctores  juris  is  equivalent  to  jurisperi- 
ti;"  and  *Ue  law  writers,  or  leaders  of  particular 
achooto  of  law,  were  called  tchola  aiictoren.  It  is 
OBneeessary  to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this 
word. 

AIJCTO'RITAS.  The  technical  meanings  of  tliis 
(r»-d  corrdate  with  those  of  aoetor. 

The  auctoritas  senatiis  was  not  a  senatus  con- 
fuhum;  il  wab  a  measure,  mcomplete  in  itself. 
4rh.>  >i  reodived  its  eompletton  hy  some  other  au- 
thohtv 

Auetoritas,  as  applied  to  property,  is  equivalent 
te  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  aiic-tor.'* 
It  was  a  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen 
thing."  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Gellius  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Atinian  law  "  Quod  subreptum  erit  iju$ 
T(i  atrrna  a<irtoTita.i  esto  ,"  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  stolen  was  still  in  the  original  owner.'* 

Aoctoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  or  eel* 
lateral  security,  and  thus  correlated  to  auctor  se- 
runJus.  Auctontali»  actio  means  the  action  of 
eviction  ■*  The  instruments  anctoritatia  an  the 
piools  or  evidences  of  title. 

The  auetoritas  of  the  prartor  Is  sometimes  used 
*o  signify  the  judicial  aaueUon  of  the  praetor,  or  his 
order,  by  which  a  person,  a  tntor  for  instance,  might 
be  compelled  to  do  some  legal  act,'^  ur,  in  other 
words,  "auctor  fieri."  The  tutor,  with  respect  to 
his  wards,  both  male  and  female  {pupilli,  pupilla), 
was  said  negotium  ecrcrc,  and  auctorttatem  intcrpo- 
nere:  the  former  phrase  is  applicable  where  the  tu- 
Isr  does  the  act  himself ;  the  latter,  where  ho  gives 
his  approbation  and  confirmation  to  the  act  of  his 
ward.  Though  an  infant  had  not  a  capacity  to  do 
any  act  which  was  prejudicial  to  him,  li''  h  ul  a  ca- 
pacinr  to  receive  or  assent  to  anything  which  was 
Ibr  Ml  benefit,  and  in  sneh  ease  the  auetcritat  of  the 
Intor  was  not  necessary. 

Tlie  autburitv  of  decided  cases  was  called  similt- 
tn  juiieatarum  auetoritas.  The  other  meanings  of 
Aoctoritas  may  be  easily  derived  from  the  primary 
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meaning  of  tho  wordt  and  flfom  the  eaplauatkms 

here  given 

AlIUITO'RIUM,  a  place  where  poets.  (  rators, 
and  critics  were  hraTil  recite  their  compositions. 
There  were  places  used  expressly  for  this  purpose^ 
ss  the  Athenaedm.  (Ft(f.  Athskjeoii.)  Sometimes, 
also,  a  ro<MTi  was  hired  and  oonr«rtcd  to  tl.i^  object, 
hy  the  erection  of  seats,  and  by  other  iirrangO' 
ments.'  The  term  auditorium  was  also  applied  to 
a  coort*  in  which  trials  were  hwd*  Auditorium 
prineipb  was  the  emperor's  audience-chamber.* 

•AVELLA'.NA  NUX.  the  Filhcrt,  the  fruit  of  tha 
Ctnyliis  Avellaaa,  or  Hazclnul-trce.  It  is  the  irupvov 
XkovTiKov  or  7jirTOKdpvov  of  Diuscorides.*  Accord* 
ing  to  Pliny,*  the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  name 
was  Abellina  nux,  an  appellation  coming  very  prob- 
ably from  tho  Samnian  city  of  .MK'llinuin,  where 
this  species  of  nut  ia  said  to  have  abounded,  or  else 
firom  the  Gsmpanian  eity  of  Abella.  Serriua  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter  *  I'liny  says  the  filbert  came 
first  from  Pontus  into  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  and 
hence  one  of  its  Greek  names,  as  given  abore^ 
nafnw  Umrrutw.''  Macrobius  styles  it  also  nttx 
Prmnetttna,*  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the 
nurrr  ArcUmut  and  Pretrteslina*  Theophrastus'* 
speaks  of  two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  nut,  the  one 
round,  the  other  oblong ;  the  latter  is  referred  by 
Sprengel  to  the  Corylus  lufnilosa,  Willd." 

•AUGI'TES  (nvyirt]^),  a  species  of  gem  deriving 
its  name  from  its  l)rilliancy  (ar;,  ?;)  Pliny  says  it 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  dilfurent  from  the  Cal- 
lais,  and  benoe  the  inferenoe  has  been  drawn  thai 
it  was  generally  the  same  with  the  latter,  wliirb 
was  probably  turquoise." 

AUGUR  meant  a  diviner  by  birds,  but  wafl  .3«>me- 
tiroes  applied  in  a  more  extended  aeose.  The  word 
seems  to  be  connected  with  mugeo,  auguro,  in  the 
same  manner  as  fulpur  with  fulpen  and  fu'imro. 
AufTfo  liears  many  traces  of  a  religious  meaning,  to 
which  it  may  have  been  at  first  restricted.'*  The 
idea  of  a  second  derivation  from  am,  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  auspez  {avispex),  may  |KTliap.s  have 
limited  the  .signification  of  augur.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  this  last  etymology  may  be  the  true  one ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  second  ele* 
ment  of  the  word.  "  Auirnr.  luod  ah  avium  garritit 
derivari  grammatici  garnunl,"  s^ays  Salmasius. 

The  institution  of  augurs  is  lost  in  the  origin  oi 
the  lloman  state.  According  to  that  view  of  tho 
eonstitotion  whieh  maltes  it  come  entire  from  thi* 
hands  of  the  first  king,  a  college  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  Komulus,  answerirvg  to  the  number  of 
the  three  early  tribes.  Noma  was  said  to  have 
added  two,'*  yet,  at  the  passing  of  the  Oguloian 
law  (B.C.  900),  the  augurs  were  but  fiior  in  num- 
ber :  whctlier,  a.s  Livy'*  supposes,  the  deficiency 
was  accidental,  is  uncertain.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  were  Ibiir  augurs  at  the  passing  of  tho 
Ogulnian  law,  two  apiece  for  tlie  Rhamnes  and 
Titles.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  the  third  tribe 
.should  have  been  excluded  at  so  late  a  perio<l  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  how  it  ever  obtained  the  privilege,  ap 
the  additional  augura  were  elected  from  the  plebs. 
By  the  law  jnst  mentioned,  their  number  became 
nine,  five  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  plebs. 
The  dictator  Sulla  farther  increased  them  to  fif- 
teen,'* a  multiple  of  their  original  number,  which 
probably  had  a  reference  to  the  early  tribes.  This 
continued  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  wlm.  among 
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•Cber  eztraurdinary  powers,  had  iho  right  v^onferred 
on  him  of  deetinf  aiifur»  at  his  pleasure,  whether 
there  was  •  TBcancy  or  not,  B.C.  29,'  so  that  from 
this  time  the  number  of  the  college  wes  anlimited. 

Accnrdirn;  to  Dionysius,*  the  augurs,  like  the 
•ither  priests,  were  originally  elected  by  the  comitia 
euiiata,  or  waenMjr  or  the  patricians,  in  their  ooite. 
As  no  election  was  coniplftp  without  the  sanction 
tif  augury,  the  colletje  viriually  puj^sossed  a  veto  on 
Ibe  election  of  all  its  mi  inbcrs.  They  very  soon 
i^itained  the  privilogo  of  self-election  (jus  co'optA- 
lijdit),  which,  with  one  intemiption,  Tis.,  at  the 
(lection  of  the  first  plcbrian  aiipurs,  they  retained 
ontil  B.C.  10.3,  the  year  of  the  Domttian  law.  By 
ttialawit  was  enacted  that  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
ooDMee  should  be  filled  up  by  the  votes  of  a  minori- 
ty of  the  tribes,  t.  e.,  seventeen  out  of  thirty-five, 
chosen  liy  lot  The  Domilian  law  was  repealed  by 
Sulla,  but  again  restored  B.C.  63,  during  the  con- 
oalsbip  of  Cieero^  by  the  tribone  T.  Annioe  Labie> 
nm,  with  the  fiipport  of  Ca»sar  It  was  a  second 
tune  abrogated  by  Antony  ;  whellicr  again  restored 
by  Hittius  and  Pansa,  in  their  general  annulment 
of  Ihe  acts  of  Antony,  seems  uncertain.  The  em- 
perors, as  mentioned  above,  possessed  the  right  of 
electing  au;!iirs  at  pleasure. 

The  aiitzurship  is  described  by  Cicero,  himself  an 
■Ogur,  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,*  having 
an  authority  which  could  prevent  the  comitia  from 
voting,  or  annul  resolutions  already  passed,  if  the 
auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed.  The  words 
alia  its  from  a  single  augtir  might  put  a  stop  to  all 
fcnaiaeaa,  and  a  deeree  of  Ibe  college  had  several 
times  rescinded  laws.  Such  exorbitant  powers,  as 
Cicero  must  have  seen,  depended  fur  their  contin- 
Qsnce  on  Ihe  moderation  of  Ihoae  who  eiwraised 


The  aogurs  were  deeted  fbr  life,  and,  even  if  cap- 
itally convicted,  never  lost  their  s;utc<!  character.* 
They  were  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  disease  while 
performing  their  sacred  functions,  which  Plutarch* 
thought  was  designed  to  show  that  purity  of  mind 
was  required  in  the  service  of  the  pods.  When  a 
Viicaiii  V  (II  curred,  the  candidate  was  lunninated  hy 
two  of  the  elder  members  of  the  college,*  the  elect- 
oia  were  awom,*  and  the  new  member  tiMk  an  oath 
of  secrecy  before  his  inauguration  The  only  dis- 
tinction among  them  was  one  of  age,  the  eldest  au- 
gnr  being  styled  magitler  eoUegii*  Among  other 
privileges,  they  enjqyed  that  of  wearing  the  purple 
frtttexta,  or,  aeeurninf  to  some,  the  froMs.  On  an- 
cient  coins  they  are  r'^i>rt'sentrd  wcarinii  a  lonp 
robe,  which  veiled  the  head  and  reached  down  to 
the  feet,  thrown  back  over  the  left  ahoolder.  They 
hold  in  the  right  hand  a  lituu*  or  curved  wand, 
hooked  at  the  end  like  a  crosier,  and  sometimes 
have  the  caput,*  or  earthen  water  vessel,  hy  their 
side.**  On  solemn  occasions  they  appear  to  have 
ffom  a  gariand  on  the  head."  AUttough  many  of 
the  augurs  were  senators,  their  office  gave  Ihern  no 
plac«  in  the  senate. »•  The  manner  of  taking  the 
aoarioee  is  described  under  Aoipicium. 

The  ebief  duties  of  the  aogura  were  to  observe 
and  report  supernatural  signs.  They  were  also  the 
repositories  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  to  ad- 
vise on  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  other  matters 
0f  religious  observance.  The  sources  of  their  art 
ware  threefold  :  first,  the  formulas  and  traditions  of 
die  oiJ'ege,  which  in  ancient  times  met  on  the  nones 
of  every  month  ;  secondly,  the  aupurales  Itl/ri,  which 
woe  extant  even  m  Sciieca's  time     thirdly,  the 
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commeHlarxi  augurum,  such  as  tliose  cf  Messala  ana 
of  Appius  Clodius  Pulcer,  which  seem  to  have  beea 
distinguished  from  the  former  as  the  treatises  oi 
leamra  men  from  received  sacred  writings.  Other 
duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  a.ssist  magistrates  and 
generab  in  taking  the  auspices.  At  the  f—jpg  of 
I  a  let  can'ste,  three  were  required  19  be  praaeMy  a 
number  probably  deaigned  to  lepveMot  Ihe  ttn* 

ancient  tribes. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  oubjen 
is  to  diatinguish  between  the  rdigioua  dntiea  of  th« 
augora  and  of  the  higher  magisMtes.  Under  tte 

latter  were  included  consul,  pra-tor,  and  censor ;  the 
quaestor,  as  appears  from  Varru,'  hemg  obliged  to 
apply  for  the  auspices  to  his  superior.  A  single 
magistrate  had  the  power  of  proroguing  the  comitia 
by  the  formnia  w  de  eceio  ttrvare.  ( Vid.  Ausricicjt.) 
The  law  obln'cd  turn  to  j;ive  notice  beforehand,*  so 
that  it  can  only  have  been  a  religious  way  of  exer- 
eiaing  a  eonstltntional  right  Tm  jpcefi'o,  aa  it  waa 
termed,  wa.s  a  voluntary  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
matiistrate,  and  no  actual  obsen'ation  was  required 
On  the  other  hand,  the  augurs  were  employed  by 
virtue  of  their  office :  they  deeiared  the  ausptoea 
fifom  immediate  observation,  without  giving  anr 
previou.s  notiee  :  they  had  the  right  of  mittiinr.r,,  ni.t 
of  rpcctw,  at  least  in  >be  curnitia  ;  in  other  word/ 
they  were  to  report  *i  '.'igies  where  they  did,  r«4 
to  invent  them  where  they  did  not,  exist. 

The  college  of  augurs  possessed  far  greater  pow 
er  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  period  of  Roman 
history.  The  old  legends  delighted  to  tell  of  the 
trinropha  of  religion :  ila  trat  wnga  were  angnn,* 
and  Romulus  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
empire  hy  a  dire  "  intimation  from  heaven.  If 
seems  natural  that  augury  should  have  sprung  op 
amid  the  aimple  habita  of  a  rustic  people,  aiid  henee 
we  should  be  inefined  to  refer  it  to  a  Sabine  rathrv 
than  an  Etruscan  origin.  That  a  leame<l  t.ystfnk 
should  l>e  ingraft^^  on  a  more  simple  one,  such  M 
that  of  the  ancnrnt  Sabinea,  seems  sordy  Ux  more 
probable  than  the  reverse.  Yet  the  pievalenre  of 
Etruscan  influence,  durine  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  Roman  hi.-^lory,  must  have  greatly 
modified  the  primitive  belief.  It  might  almost  a|> 
pear  that  tlie  oonlliet  between  die  old  and  new  reli- 
gion WTis  hinted  at  in  the  story  of  .\ttus  Na-vius, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  Tarquinius, 
whether  of  Latin  or  Etruscan  origin*  is  undoubtedly 
Ihe  rcprcaontative  of  an  Etniaeaa  poriad.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves,  as  Muller  admits,  distinguished 
between  their  own  rites  of  augury  and  Etruscan 
divination  The  separate  origin  of  the  Roman  r» 
ligion  is  implied  In  me  tradition  that  Nnma  wa*  of 
.Sahine  birth,  not  to  mention  that  many  of  the  names 
used  by  the  ausrurs  (such  as  Santnialis  avis,  from 
the  Sabine  god  S  incus,  Titiw  ave.-s,  Sahinus  ctiltos) 
bear  traces  of  a  Sabine  origin.  Such  a  view  is  not 
hieonaislent  witii  the  incorporation  of  many  parts 
of  the  Etruscan  system,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
college  of  augurs,  or  the  divisions  of  the  heavens. 

Augury  was  one  of  the  many  safeguards  w^hich 
the  wisdom  of  an  oUgaichy  opposed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  plehs.*  Of  Ihe  three  eomithi— curiata,  een- 
turiata,  and  tributa — the  two  former  were  suhj«ct 
to  the  auspices.  As  the  favo'irable  signs  were 
known  to  the  aogma  alone,  their  ecruplea  were  a 
pretext  for  the  government  to  put  off  an  ir.conre- 
nient  assembly.  Yet  in  early  limes  the  augurs 
were  not  the  mere  tools  of  the  government,  but 
formed  by  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  all 
oiigarehiea,  an  hnportant  portion  of  the  Roman 
state  Tlie  terrors  of  rel-;:inri.  which  the  senate 
and  patricians  used  again.st  the  plcb«,  must  often 
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me  toea  mnied  againat  themselTes,  euedally 
Igriaf  tli«  pcfiod  when  the  college  enjoyeii  an  ab- 
aolnte  control  over  the  election  ol  its  own  members. 
Under  the  kiogs,  the  story  of  Atius  ^iaevius  seems 
to  UxUQr  the  independence  of  the  augura.  During 
naaf  centuries  their  power  was  supported  by  the 
fOjoeof  pubhc  opinion.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  first 
■iOtary  trihun<  s  ahtJicatcd  in  consequence  of  a  do- 
oee  of  the  augurs ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  the 
eolege  bokDj  dedared  the  plebeian  dictator,  M.  C. 
Marcellus,  to  he  irregularly  created.'  It  was  iirgcJ 
by  the  [iiitncians,  and  half  believed  by  the  plebeians 
tiiemselrcs,  that  the  auspices  would  be  profaned  by 
the  adniaaioa  of  the  pleba  to  the  riahlaof  inteimar- 
lilfe  or  the  higher  magiatraciea.  wKh  the  conanl- 
chip  the  plebeians  must  have  obtained  the  higher 
•o^ces ;  yet,  aa  the  magistrates  were,  in  a  great 
aieamre,  dependant  on  the  augurs,  the  plebs  would 
lot  be,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  the  patricians 
ontil  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law.  During  the 
civil  wars,  the  augurs  were  employed  by  both  par- 
ties as  political  Uxila.  Cicero'  iamenta  the  neglect 
and  deeKne  of  the  art  fai  hia  day.  The  college  of 
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was  finnlly  aboHslied  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
doBins  ;*  hut  su  deeuly  wai«  the  superstition  rooted, 
that,  even  in  the  nmiteonth  centniy,  a  Christian 

For  a  view  of  the  Roman  at^urs,  winch  derives 
tbcm  from  Etruria,  see  Muller'b  EirusUr,  iii.,  6. 

I.  AUGUSTA'LES  (sc.  ludi,  also  called  Atifru^- 
Itlit,  ae.  eeriaminmj  ludicra,  and  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  leCaora,  ItCuaifux, 
ki'<ov<j7a/.in)  were  games  cckbrated  in  honour  of 
Augnsiua  at  Kome  and  in  other  parte  of  the  Ko- 
ana  finpire.  After  the  battle  of  Aethm,  a  quin- 
quennial  t'ostival  (jrav^yi-pif  rrnrfriypic)  wa.s  institu- 
leO .  and  the  birthday  {yivtd'Ma)  of  Augustus,  as ; 
well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was  announced  at 
tumtt  were  regarded  aa  featival  daya.*  In  the 
WMlneea,  al»n,  in  addition  to  templea  and  altera, 
juinqucnnial  games  were  instituted  in  almost  every 
X)wn.'  On  his  return  from  Rome  to  Greece,  m 
B.C.  19,  atler  being  absent  from  Italy  for  two  years, 
the  day  o;)  which  he  relumed  was  made  a  festival, 
and  called  Aujjustalia.^  The  Roman  equites  were 
•ccustonied,  of  their  own  atreord,  to  celebrate  the 
binbday  of  Auguatua  in  every  alternate  year  ;*  and 
die  prctora,  bMore  any  deeree  had  heen  paaaed  for 
the  purpose,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
|imes  every  year  in  honour  of  .\ugustus.  Accord- 
mg  to  Dion  Caaaiua,*  it  was  nut  till  B.C.  1 1  that 
ibe  anguatalia  were  eaubliabed  by  a  decree  of  the 
•OHte;  by  which  aagastalia  he  appears,  from  the 
connexion  of  the  pa.s.sage,  to  mean  the  festival  cel- 
ebrated on  the  birthday  of  Augustus.  This  account 
awma,  however,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  state- 
Bant  of  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  the  augustales  as 
Irat  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (ludoa  Au- 
gutfalft  tunc  pnmurn  cccplos  (urbattt  dtMCordia}*},  to 

reooociJe  which  passage  with  the  one  quoted  from 
Koa  Caaaiaa,  Lipeius,  withoot  MS.  anthority,  dian- 

fed  captns  into  capla;  but  Tacitus  apparently  uses 
the  expression  on  account  of  the  formal  recognition 
•f  the  games,  which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
(ha  reign  of  Tiberiua,"  and  thua  qieaks  of  them  aa 
fmteatabliahed  at  that  time.  They  were  exhibit- 
ed annually  in  the  circus,  at  first  hy  the  tribunes  of 
ihe  plebea,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberioa,  iNit  afterward  by  the  praetor  peregrinra." 
fht^se  games  continued  tr  be  exhibited  in  the  tune 
If  bion  Cassius,  that  is,  about  A.D  230.'» 


The  angoatalea  or  augustaha  at  KeapoUa  (Na 
pies)  were  celebrated  with  great  aplendonr.  The) 

were  instituted  in  the  lifctunc  of  Augustus,'  and 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  According  to 
Strabo,*  who  aimka  of  these  games  without  men- 
tioning their  name,  they  rivalled  the  most  luagniti- 
cent  of  the  Grecian  feativalp  l>ey  consisted  of 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  se» 
cral  da>'8.'  At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudiua 
brought  forward  a  Orwk  oomedy,  and  reoeif  ed  the 

prize.* 

Augustaha  (liCaara)  were  also  celebrated  at  Al- 
exandrea,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gruter  ;* 
and  in  this  city  there  was  a  magnificent  temple  to 
Augustus  ('Eewurrttev,  AuguslaU).  We  find  OMtt- 
tion  of  Angu.stah'a  in  numerCNia Other place^BB  Per* 
gamus,  Micomedia,  <k.c. 

II.  AUGUSTA'LES  Were  an  order  of  priests  in 
the  municipia,  who  were  appointed  by  Augustus, 
and  selected  from  the  libertini,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  rtligims  rites  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  which  Aijguatua 
put  in  phicea  where  two  or  more  waya  met  <ni  ttm- 
pitia*).  The  name  of  this  order  of  priests  occurs 
frequently  in  inscriptions,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  Augustales  formed,  in  most  municipia,  a  kind 
uf  corporation,  of  which  the  first  aix  in  importance 
had  the  title  of  Mnn,  and  the  remainder  that  of 
compitalts  Larum  Au^r  ''  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  modern  writers  that  these  augU8tales*>i'ere 
civil  magistrates ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  Nv 
lieving  that  their  duties  were  entirely  of  a  religioua 
nature.  The  office,  which  was  called  Augutta/iUu, 
was  Imjked  upon  as  honourable,  and  was  much 
sought  after  by  the  more  wealthy  hbertini ;  'mA  il 
appeara  that  the  deeurionea  in  me  mnnidp'a  were 

accustomed  to  sell  the  tlij;nity,  since  we  fird  it  re- 
corded in  an  inscription  liiat  the  office  hid  been 
conferred  gratuitously  upon  an  individual  on  account 
of  tiie  beoefita  which  he  had  conferred  tpoo  the 
town  (orie  ieettrimnm  eft  meriu  ejtu  Aenorem  A** 
guxlaliidlis  graluitum  Jccrerit*).  'ITic  number  of 
augustales  m  each  municipium  dues  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  limitation ;  and  it  aeems  that,  in 
course  of  time,  almost  all  the  respectable  libertini 
in  every  municipium  belonged  to  the  order,  which 
thus  formed  a  middle  class  between  the  decuriones 
and  pleba,  like  the  equestrian  order  at  Rome.  We 
find  in  the  inaeriptiona  of  many  munieipia  that  the 
decuriones,  seviri  or  augustales,  and  pleb.^,  are 
mentioned  together,  as  if  they  were  the  three  prin- 
cipal claaaea  into  whidi  the  oommnnity  waa  div: 
ded.* 

The  atigustalea  of  whom  we  hare  been  apeaking 

should  !>e  carefully  distiii^nii.'-hed  from  the  sodalcs 
Auguxtalcs,  who  were  an  order  of  priests  instituted 
by  Tiberius  to  attend  lo  the  wondlip  of  Augustus." 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty-one  in  number, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Germanicua."  They  were  also  called  tacenUM 
AugutUlea  ^*  and  sometimes  aimply  AugvataUa}* 
It  appears  that  similar  priests  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  worship  of  other  emperors  after  their 
deceaae  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  inscriptionai 
mention  made  of  the  $odtUu  flwu,  Hmiruumlti, 
JEKani,  Ariionini,  &C.** 

It  appears  that  the  fiamincs  AuguslaUs  ought  to 
be  diatuiguisbed  from  the  sodaU*  AugusiaU*.  We 
find  that  flaminea  and  aaoerdotea  were  app(rinted 
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■  the  liTeliine  of  Aqgiutu*  to  aUeoi  to  his  worship ; 
iMt  we  have  the  exprees  etatemente  of  Suetonius 
end  Dion  Cassius  that  this  worship  was  ronfined 
to  tbc  provinces,  and  was  not  practised  in  Rome, 
or  in  an}  part  of  Itaty,  daring  the  lifetime  of  Au- 
,  gustus.'  \\*omen  evon  wrrc  nppointod  priestesses 
of  Augustus,  as  a(>pears  frniii  an  inscription  m  (j ru- 
ler ;'  tills  iirarlu  c  prot»atily  took  its  origin  from  llie 
appointment  of  Li  via,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to 
be  priestess  to  her  deceased  hnsband.*  It  seems 
probable  that  the  soilales  Aii^istah\s  were  intnistrri 
with  the  ntanagcment  of  ilif  uor.sliip,  bm  liiat  the 
flamines  Augustales  were  the  persons  who  actually 
oflbred  the  sacrifices  and  performed  iSe  other  aaered 
rites.  A  member  of  the  aodaks  Atignstalea  was 
•omctimrs  a  flainrn  also  {Ntrtni  Casari,  flamini 
Avgusiali,  sodali  Aupiisiali*)\  aod  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  flainnus  were  appointed  hjf  the sodales. 

AUGUSTII.S.    {Vtd.  Cai.knpar.  Rohas  ) 

AUL.f:U.M     {Vid.  SiPARii-M,  Tapes,  Vki.um  ) 

•AULO  PIAS  (ai'/.uT/of),  a  large  fisli,  of  wliich 
<Elian  gives  an  interesting  account.  Kondelet  re* 
fere  it  to  the  genus  loibits,  or  Wrasse,  but  Adams 
thinks  it  much  more  probaUe  that  it  was  a  speeies 
of  S</ualut,  or  .Shark. 

.MILOS  (ovAo(),  a  wind  instrument  played  with 
the  fingers.  It  consisted  of  several  parts :  yXHrrtt 
or  yX&rra,  the  mmithpieco,  which  was  taaen  off 
when  not  used,  and  kepi  in  a  case  {^''^rrnxoneicv)  . 
vn6y?MTTis,  tlie  under  part  of  the  mouthpiece,  often 
pot  for  the  mouthpiece  itself;  ft^t,  pieces  of  wood 
or  bone  inserted  in  the  Tpviznftara  or  openings,  and 
pushed  aside,  or  up  and  down,  so  as  to  narrow  or 
extend  the  compass  of  the  scale  at  pleasure ; 
vOd^ov,  similar  tu  but  inserted  in  the  mouth- 
pieee  so  as  to  lesseii  the  power  of  the  instrument 
when  required  :  it  is  often  confounded  with  d}.fzor 
and  yJiuTTa.  B^vf  appears  to  have  been  tlie 
BUBO  with  6}^:  according  to  He^ydiioB,  it  was 
also  a  kind  of  o^Aoc.  «apdefa  was  not  a  part  of  the 
oiUt,  bat  a  strap  fintened  at  the  hack  of  the  h<»d, 
\"'.th  a  hole  in  front  fittmg  to  the  niouilipiece.  (Vid. 
Pbobbku.*)  For  an  account  of  t'.ic  ditferent  sorts 
of  ei7.oi,  sec  Tiou  ;  and  for  the  character  of  flute 
moaic,  and  iu  adaptation  to  the  diflhrent  modes, 
we  MuaicA. 

AU'REUS    (Tii.  AuRUM  ) 

AURI  GA.   (Fid.  CiBcua) 

*AURTPIGMENTUM.  (Fid  AasameoH.) 

AUKl'M  (.vpi'ffof^  Gohl.  It  is  stated  under  Aa- 
MKN'TDM,  that  as  late  as  tlie  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  .\thenians  had  no  gold  coin- 
age. It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the  Atai- 
gone,*  that  in  the  thne  of  Sophocles  gold  was  rare 
at  A.thcns.  Indeed,  throui;ti(v,it  the  wliole  of  Greece, 
tbriugh  gold  was  by  no  means  unknown,  it  appears 
t.1  hSTO  been  obtained  chiefly  through  the  Greek 
cities  01  .\sia  Minor  and  tlie  ndjacent  islands,  which 
possessed  it  in  abundance.  The  Homeric  i)oems 
speak  constantly  of  gold  being  laid  up  in  treasuries, 
and  used  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
nament ;  hot  thb  is  safBeiently  aceoonted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Homer  was  an  .Vsiatic  Greek.  The 
chief  places  from  which  the  Greeks  procured  their 
«ild  were  India,  Arabia,  Armenia,  (Jolchis,  and 
TrOBS.  It  was  found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the 
Pactolas  and  other  riven. 

Greek  Goli>  Muvtv  — Tht  time  when  gold  was 
lirst  coined  at  .\thens  is  very  uncertain.  Aristoph- 
anes speaks  in  the  Frog9(4M  li.C.)  of  r6  Kanov 
Xooeim;  "  the  new  gold  money."'  which  he  imme- 
diately afterward  calls  nox'Tipu  ^o?.»t<'a.»   The  scho- 

1.  (Taril.,  Ann.,  i.,  10.— Suet..  Octav.,  SS.— Dion,  li.,  SO.)— 
t.  (3V),  10.)— 3.  (Uion.  Ivi.,  -Ifi.)— ».  (OrcUi,  lu»rrip..  MW, 
aSft'i.)— 5.  (Ilcaych.  in  viK-il.iin.—Pi.llut.  Onom.,  i*.,  fl7.— Sal- 
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iiast  on  this  passage  states  tbct  in  tie  pieciadiBfl 

year  the  golden  statues  of  Vicloiy  had  been  ooioM 

into  money,  and  he  quotes  Hellanicus  and  Plulo- 
chortis  as  authorities  for  this  statement.  It  would 
appear  from  the  language  both  of  Aristophanes  and 
the  schoUast,  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  circura- 
stances  of  Attirn.s  at  the  time  (it  was  the  yisu 
before  the  baiil<>  of  .lOgospolanii),  that  this  w.is  ■ 
j^reatly  debased  gold  coinage,  struck  to  meet  a  par* 
tieufanr  exigency.  This  matter  is  distinel  fron  the 
general  question  resf)ecting  the  Athenian  gold  r  jin- 
age,  fur  the  Attic  money  was  proverbial  for  its 
purity ,  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  Uiat  Athcas 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period,  apeak  of  it  as 
very  pure.  There  are  other  passages  in  Aristopbi- 
nes  in  wliich  ^old  monrv  is  s|K)kf'n  of,  but  in  tliciu 
he  is  referring  to  Persian  money,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  imported  into  Athens  before  the  Athe- 
nians iiad  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own  ;  and  even 
this  seems  to  have  beiMi  a  rarity.'  llemosthenes 
always  uses  ufT^vpiov  for  money,  except  when  he  is 
speaking  of  foreign  gold.  In  the  speech  against 
Ptwrmio,  where  be  repeatedly  oses  Uie  word  xp^ 
aiin\  we  .ire  expressly  told  what  was  the  money  be 
rclerred  to,  namely,  120  staters  of  Cyzicus.*  Isoc- 
rates,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way,  speaks 
in  one  paasage  of  bmmmg  gold  money  (xpMtuvu»)  in 
exchange  for  silver.''  In  many  passages  of  the 
orators,  gold  money  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
iiii[Mirted  frt>m  Persia  and  Matinlonia.  If  we  look 
at  the  Athenian  histoiy,  we  find  that  the  aflver 
mines  at  I^urion  were  resardod  as  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  possessed  by  the  state ;  but  no 
such  ineniion  is  maile  of  gold  Thucydides  *  in 
enumerating  tiie  money  in  the  Athenian  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesiatt  war,  does  not 
mention  gold  ;  and  Xrnophnii  speaks  of  the  money 
of  .\thens  in  a  iiianiier  whicli  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
|M)se  that  it  had  no  gold  coinage  in  bis  time*  The 
mines  of  Scaptehyle,  in  Thrace,  were  ludcH 
worked  some  yearebelbre  this  period,*  but  the  guM 
procured  from  iIk  iti  d(Ks  not  appear  to  have  hM-n 
coined,  but  to  have  been  laid  up  in  the  treasury  in 
the  form  of  counters  (^o/drc*)*  Foreign  gohl  coin 
was  often  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  some  of  the 
allies  paid  their  tribute  in  money  of  Cyzicus.  The 
gold  iniinry  iiiu>  iiitrdiUu^cd  may  liavc  been  alloweo 
to  circulate,  while  silver  remained  the  current 
money  of  the  state. 

The  chanicter  of  the  .Attic  gold  coins  now  in  ex 
istence,  and  their  small  number  (about  a  dozen),  is 
a  strong  proof  against  the  existence  of  a  gold  cai^ 
renqy  at  Atliens  at  an  eariy  period,  lliere  arp 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  British  Masetmi,  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  Musruin  at  Glasgow,  which  ther? 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine  ;  their  weights 
agree  exactly  with  the  .\ttic  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  iinjiression,  they  bear  a  striking 
semblance  to  the  old  .'\ttic  silver ;  but  they  diffp' 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick,  liulky  forui.  am. 
the  high  relief  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  xu 
the  Old  silver  of  Athens,  and  in  the  old  goM  coins 
of  other  .Mates.  In  thickness,  volume,  and  tlif 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  gull  ^ 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  eofaied  in  I  \tpa 
quantities  by  the  M.^M  ilonian  kings,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  .Athens,  like  other  Grecian  states, 
may  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gold 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  th« 
whole,  It  ap|)ears  most  probable  that  gold  money 
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AURUM  COKOMAiUUM. 


ng  nol  coined  al  AthPns  in  llie  i>er:(Hl  bolwpcn 
perides  and  Alexander  the  Great,  if  wc  except  the 
Mlilarjr  nsoe  of  debased  gold  in  the  year  407. 

A  question  similar  to  tbat  just  discussed  arises 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
K)  have  had  a  silver  t  urn  iicy,  but  of  which  a  few 
Aid  coias  are  found.  This  is  tlie  case  with  Ji^gtna, 
IMes,  Afgo*.  Caryslas  in  Eaboa,  Aeamania,  and 
.Ctolia  But  of  these  coins,  all  except  two  bear 
erident  luarkb,  in  thtnr  weight  ur  wurkinanship,  of 
bekmging  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  Alexander 
the  Gieau  Tben  is  great  reason,  therefore,  to 
befim  tint  no  goM  coinage  existed  in  Greece 
Proprr  tw'fore  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

But  Irom  a  very  early  period  the  Asiatic  nations, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
isiaads,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Cyrene,  possessed  a 
foM  coinage,  which  was  more  or  less  current  in 
Grorct-     Herodotus'  says  that  the  Lydians  were 
the  first  who  coined  gold,  and  the  slater  of  Cnssus 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  fold  etrin  known 
to  the  Greeks.    The  Dane  was  a  Persian  coin. 
Staters  of  Cyzicus  and  Phociea  had  a  considerable 
eocRoey  in  Greece.    There  was  a  gold  coinage  in 
Samoa  as  early  as  ttie  time  of  Polycratea.*  The 
■liida  rf  Stphnns  and  Thaaos,  wbteh  poeaeaaed 
|0U  niDes.  appear  to  havp  had  a  gold  roinagf  at 
an  early  period.   In  most  of  the  coins  of  the  (ireek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  tlie  metal  is  very  base.  The 
Macedonian  gold  coinage  came  into  circulation  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  continued  in  use 
tin  the  aoMection  of  Qraeee  to  the  R«Rnans.  (VuL 
OABieos,  Statbb.) 

Roiuii  Gold  Mohkt.— The  standard  gold  coin 
of  Rone  was  the  aureus  nummus,  or  denarius  aure- 
Bf,  ivhidi,  accord in<^  to  Pliny,*  was  first  coined  62 
years  after  the  firbi  ^ilvt>^  coinage  (vtd.  AaesNTcii), 
lb%t  ia,  in  the  year  207  B.C.  The  toweat  denoml- 
aation  was  the  terujmlum,  which  was  made  equal 
W  sestertii  The  wciglit  of  the  scrupulum,  as 
deiennuied  by  Mr.  Hu««cy,*  was  18  06  grs.  In  the 
BritiA  Moaeom  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  scnqpolt,  the  weights  of  which  are 
17'2.  ai .').  51  8.  and  68i»  grains  respectively.  They 
bear  a  ht  ad  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
aa  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inaeriiitton  ''Roma.**  The  firat  has  the  mark 
XX  (20  sostenii)  ;  the  s(  cond,  xxxx  (40  sestertii) : 
the  third,  •x-x  (60  scsteitii).  Of  the  last  we  sub- 
>n  an  mgraviqg : 


Pliny  adds,  that  aAerward  aurei  were  coined  of 
40  to  th<?  pound,  which  weight  was  diminished,  till, 
ander  Nero  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubtful), 
ibrr  were  45  to  the  pound.  This  change  is  sup- 
posed, from  an  exaniination  of  extant  specimens, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Juliua  Caesar. 
The  estimated  AiD  ««!ght  of  the  aarei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  130  I  grains;  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound, 
115  64  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come  up 
t>>  the  130  1  grains ;  the  heaviest  known  ia  one  of 
Panpej,  which  wei^  1 18-3  grains.  The  average 
of  the  gold  corns  of  .'nlfns  Cesar  is  fixed  by  Le- 
Irocne  at  125  C"  efiLnr,  those  of  Nero,  115  39 
grains.  Tusugh  tba  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
ainiini»!ied,  i'.«  poportkHi  to  the  weight  of  the  dc- 
Mriur  remaineo  abnot  the  same,  namely,  as  2  ;  1 
(or  ntther,  perhaps,  as  81  :  1).  Therefore,  since 
the  staadaid  wdgtet  of  the  denariua,  luuier  the 
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early  en-,p<  rors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureus 
should  be  120.  The  average  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  British  Mnseom,  ia  ISl'M 
grains  :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterward  dimin 
ished,  we  may  take  the  average  at  I  JO  grains. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  mii  ntiimal  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coina,  but  tbcy  generally  containec 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver.  The  average  allov 

'i  he  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  theiefore, 
contained  ^—i  of  a  grain  of  allogr,  and,  theie> 
fore,  119  6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  Bovereign 
contains  113  12  grains  of  pure  gold  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  tenns  of  the  sovercij^n  ia 
f|4:A=l  0564=R  Is.  Id.  and  a  litUe  more  than 
a  halfpenny.  Thto  is  its  valae  aeeording  to  the 
present  worth  of  gold  ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Kome  was  different  from  this,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  worth  of  the  metal  The  aureus 
passed  for  8S  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius  being 
Sid.,  it  was  woith  17«.  6id.  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  Of  sflver  is  given  in  the  aitt> 
cle  AaoKNTUM. 

The  following  cut  represents  an  aumis  of  An- 
gustiis  in  the  British  Musemn,  wbicfi  we^fhs  It* 
grains : 


Alexander  Sevenis  coined  nieoes  of  one  halt  am. 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  ttmtMi*  and  irmt» 

$is*  after  whicii  tiiin'  ttie  aureus  waa  called  solidu* 
Constantme  the  Great  coined  aurei  wf  7S  to  tbs 
pound,  at  which  siandani  the  eoin  romained  to  the 
end  of  the  Empire.* 

AURU.M  CORONA'HIUM.  When  a  general  in 
a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it  wan 
the  cuatom  for  the  citiea  in  hia  own  provinces,  sod 
far  those  firom  the  neighboaring  states,  to  aund 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carrif  il  before 
him  m  his  triumph  at  Rome.'  This  practice  ap- 
|>ears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  foi 
Chares  relates,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,*  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to 
Alexander  which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talents.  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  general  was  aomelimes  very  great 
Cn.  .Manlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  him  in 
the  triumph  which  he  ohlumcd  on  account  of  hia 
conquest  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia.*  In  tlie  time  of 
Cicero,  it  appeara  to  have  b^n  usual  fur  the  citiea 
of  the  provmees,  instead  of  sending  crowns  on  oo- 
casion  of  a  victory,  to  pay  iiior.f  y,  wliich  was  culled 
aurum  coronarium*  '1  his  otiering,  which  was  al 
first  voluntary,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  regulai 
tribute,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  exacted 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  even  when  no 
victory  had  been  gam«  d-  By  a  law  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar,^ 4.  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coronarium 
shook!  not  be  given  onleos  a  tiiomph  wasdeeieei* ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  exacted  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adopt khi  of 
Antoninus  Pius.*  It  continued  to  be  collected.  a|>- 
parently  as  a  part  of  the  revenue,  in  the  time  vt 
Valentinian  and  Theodoshis.* 
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AUSPICIUM 


AUSPICIL^. 


tetriw  uf^  that  annua  corooannm  wa»  a  mm 
9it  money  czactad  flon  oomottwI  natioM*  In  eon* 

sideration  of  ihe  lives  of  Ihf^ilizens  b^iiig  spared  ; 
but  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  correct. 

AURUM  UDSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
GoiuMDtine,  according  to  Zosimus,*  upon  all  mer- 
ebanta  and  traders,  which  was  payable  at  ereiy 
lustruna,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every  fire, 
M  might  have  beea  expected  from  the  original 
Iraiflh  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  also  called 
Wn  tt  argenii  coUalio  or  j>r<tstalio,  and  thus,  in 
Oraek,  7  awTtXtia  ri  tov  i^iaoft^'poK  *  It  appears 
torn  ao  inscription  in  Gruter^  that  there  was  a  dis* 
«Bci  officer  appointed  to  ooUeot  tbia  tax  {turi  bu- 
InUt  cMwftir). 

AUSPIC'IUM  originally  meant  a  sign  from  birds. 
The  word  is  derived  from  am,  and  the  root  tjKc. 
Aa  the  Roman  religion  was  gradually  extended  by 
additioQB  from  Greece  and  Etniria,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  widened,  so  as  to  include  any  super- 
natural  sign.  The  chief  diflTerence  betweon  autjn- 
awn  and  (uiipinum  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
latter  term  is  never  applied  lo  the  speelia  of  the 
magistrate.    (Fid.  Auour  ) 

Whoever  has  thought  on  this  part  of  the  Roman 
religion  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  its  exceeding 
aimplicity.  The  rudest  observations  on  the  inatinct 
of  birds,  aneh  as  the  oomitry  people  make  in  iB 
ages,  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roaian  belief. 
The  system  outlived  the  age  for  which  it  was 
adapted  and  in  which  it  arose.  Its  duration  may 
he  attributed  to  its  convenience  as  n  poUtical  io> 
■minent:  at  length,  aa  learning  and  dvuixation  in> 
oreased,  it  ceased  to  bo  regarded  in  any  other  light. 

Yet,  simple  as  the  system  appears,  of  its  innu- 
merable details  only  a  faint  outline  can  be  given.* 
Birds  were  divided  into  two  classes,  otcine*  snd 
mretfetet ;  the  former  gave  omens  by  singing,  the 
■tter  by  their  flight  and  the  motion  of  their  wings. 
Bveiy  motion  of  every  bird  had  a  different  mean- 
ing, neeordiog  to  the  diflhrent  eiicametaBeea  or 
times  of  the  year  when  it  was  observed  Many 
aigns  were  supposed  to  be  so  obvious,  tiiat  any,  not 
bonded  by  fate,  might  understand  them ;  and  much 
was  not  reducible  to  any  rule,  the  manning  of  which 
eooM  only  be  detected  hy  the  diaennrinatton  of  an- 
gurs. 

Another  division  of  birds  was  into  dextra  and 
tmiBtrmt  about  the  meaning  of  which  some  difficulty 
has  arisen,  from  a  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  in  the  writings  of  the  classics.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  generally  agreed  that  auspicious 
aigna  came  lirom  the  east;  but  aa  the  Greek  priest 
turned  Me  Ihee  to  the  north,  the  eeat  was  on  hb 
right  hand ;  the  Roman  augw,  With  his  face  to  the 
south,  had  the  east  on  his  left.  The  oonfusum  was 
I'arther  increased  by  the  euphemisms  common  to 
hoth  nationa;  and  the  rale  itself  waa  not  univeent. 
at  least  with  the  Ronana:  the  jay  whoaitappennd 

OBthe  left,  the  croW  OH  ttO  111^  hOlBg  lhoiv>t  lO 

give  sure  omens.* 
The  anapleea  were  taken  before  a  marriage,*  be- 

fire  entering  on  an  expedition,"  before  the  passing 
«jf  laws  or  election  of  magiatrates,  or  any  other  im- 
portant occasion,  whether  public  or  private.  Can- 
didates for  public  offices  used  to  sleep  without  the 
vaiie  on  the  ni^t  before  the  dertion,  that  they 
might  take  the  auspices  before  daylight.  In  early 
times,  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  them, 
that  a  soldier  was  released  from  the  military  oath 
if  the  auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed. 


1.  (In  Virr,,  .Rn..  mi., Tai.)-2.  (it..  38.)— 3.  (r>.l  II.  ut.  1. 
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The  commander-in-chief  of  an  anny  noeived  t«t 
amtfictt,  together  with  the  ta^triafl^  and  a  wnr 

was  therefore  said  to  be  carried  on  ductu  n  aurpnnt 
tmpcraioru,  even  if  he  were  absent  from  ibe  army ; 
and  thus,  if  the  legatus  gained  a  victory  in  the 
absence  of  bis  commander,  the  latter,  aac  not  him 
deputy,  was  honoured  by  a  triumph. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspi<cs  was 
aa  foUows :  The  augur  went  out  before  the  daws 
of  day,  and,  sitting  in  an  open  plaoe,  with  liia  heai 
veiled,  marked  out  with  a  wand  (lituus)  the  divis- 
ions of  the  heavens.  Next  he  declared,  in  a  sci- 
emn  form  of  word::!,  the  limits  assigned,  malang 
shrubs  or  treea,  called  <m«m,*  hia  bonndaiy  on  earth 
correspondent  to  that  m  the  aky.  The  templum 
anpuraU,  which  appears  to  have  included  botli.  waa 
divided  into  four  parts  :  those  to  the  east  ami  west 
were  termed  sinittra  and  dextra ;  to  the  north  nd 
south,  aniiem  and  potties.  {Vtd.  AeatnaKsoaas  ) 
If  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  cabnoees  of  the 
heavens  {ai  silaittum  non  essei*),  the  auspici-s  ciHild 
not  be  taken,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,*  it  was  for 
this  reeson  the  augurs  onnrfed  laatems  open  tp  tke 
wind.  After  sacrificing,  the  augur  offered  a  praypi 
for  the  desired  signs  to  appear,  repeating,  afU>r  an 
inferior  minister,  a  s<.<l  form :  unless  the  first  ap- 
pearances were  ooohrmed  bj  sobaequent  ones,  thej 
were  insoflloient.  U,  in  maning  home,  the  augnr 
eme  to  a  running  stream,  he  again  repeated  a 
prayer,  and  purified  himself  in  its  waters ;  other- 
wise the  auspices  were  held  to  be  null 

Another  method  of  taking  the  nuajwoea,  more 
nsnal  on  military  expeditiona,  waa  from  the  fheding 
of  bird.s  confined  in  a  cage,  and  conunilted  to  the 
care  of  the  jnUlanus.  An  ancient  decree  ot  the  col- 
lege of  augurs  allowed  the  auspices  to  be  takea 
from  any  hi nl  *  When  all  around  seemed  favour- 
able (ttletUto  facto,  h.  t.  quod  omni  vitio  caret\  either 
at  dawn*  or  in  the  evening,  the  pullarius  op< ned 
the  cam,  and  threw  to  the  chickeas  pulse,  or  a  kuid 
of  aoft  eeke.  If  thef  lelhsed  to  eome  out,*  or  to 

eat,  or  uttered  a  cry  {oceinerent),  or  N-at  their  wings, 
or  flew  away,  the  signs  were  considered  unfavour- 
able, and  the  engagement  was  delayed.  On  the 
ooottaiy,  if  thegr  ete  greedily,  ao  that  aomething  iiall 
and  etnidt  the  earth  {tnpudmm  teluHnmm.'*  ti  ipm 
dtum  qua.si  Irrripavium,  aoltsttmum,  from  jc/  irn,  the 
latter  part  of  the  word  probably  from  the  riM)t  of  sti- 
mtio),  it  was  held  a  lavourable  sign.  Two  othet 
kinds  of  tripudia  are  mentioned  by  Festua,  the  tru 
pudium  oacinum,  from  the  cry  of  birds,  and  aonirium, 
from  the  !soun(l  of  llie  pube  falliiiL'  lo  the  L'rouiul  * 

The  place  where  tbe  auspices  were  taken,  called 
augwraadmwt,  ngurwU,  or  ssgaraiertssi,  waa  opea 
to  the  heaven.'? :  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  regular  station  for  the 
observations  of  augurs.  Sometimes  the  auspices 
were  taken  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  pomoerium.  Ir 
the  camp,  a  plaoe  waa  set  apart  to  the  right  of  the 
general's  tent.*  On  other  occa.sions,  when  the 
auspices  were  taken  without  the  walls,  the  augui 
pitcned  a  tent  after  a  solemn  form  :  if  he  repassed 
the  pomeerium  without  taking  the  auspices,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  tent  should  be  taken  down  and 
dedicated  anew,'* 

The  lex  Alh^  and  Fufia  provided  that  no  aasea* 
hiies  of  the  people  should  be  Md,  etri  prim  it  eair 
srrvatxim  caaet}*^  It  appears  to  have  confirmed  ta 
the  magistrates  the  power  of  obnunaatio,  or  of  inter* 
posing  a  veto.   ( Vid.  Aooua.) 

Auspicia  were  said  to  be  chtia,  prohibitory,  tfi 


1.  (Varro,  Do  Lin».  L«..  tu,  4.>— 2.  (Cic.  D«  Dit..  li.,  31  ) 
—3.  (ti.ii,t.  Rom.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Dit.,  n.,  S4.)— 5.  a. 
40.)— e.  (V»l.  Max  .  I.,  4  )— r.  (Cir  ,  De  Dir.,  u.,  U.y-%.  (Cio, 
Kp.  ml  Fam.,  ti.,  (?.— Smr.  iii  .Kn.,  lu.,  90:  "  Trun^re  oinBi* 
TIM  raMBto.")— ^.  i,Twct\.^  Aon^  u..  13.)— 10.  (Val.  Mu,.  L.  I.' 
•-at.  CGic,  n«  asstto.  c  t7«-#m  Vtl .  a.  «il 
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AXrrONOML 

yt  wtfttnit^t  oblihwd  ^if  pn^CTi  oppo66d  to 

lUaiivA,  spontaneous  ;  majora  those  of  the  higher, 
minora  of  the  inferior  magistrates ;  coacla,  when  the 
-■hickens  were  starved  by  the  puUarius  into  giving 
iiToorable  a^gns  ;^  cr  acummibus,  from  the  tan^u 
^OM  or  ihsrpMn  oi  weapons,  an  art  wUdi  Cu!0> 
fo*  laments  as  lost  in  nia  own  day  ;  juge  aiupieium, 
from  birds  reappearing  in  pairs ;  pedutre,  from  ani- 
ealute  (Stoa^fua),  from  ligntning,  6m.  ;  pr«e- 
liefore  passing  the  borders  {StaSarnpia.) ; 
ftnmu,  before  crossing  a  river;  viaU  {elvoSiov), 
an  omeu  in  the  w*ay.* 

AMgurium  uUutit  veas  taken  once  duruu  the  year, 
ud  only  in  time  of  peace,*  to  inqoin  of  the  gods 
eoncenung  the  well  b<  in;:  of  the  atate. 

The  avis  aangualu  (a  kind  of  eagle,  probably  the 
osprey)  was  so  called  from  the  Sabine  god  Sancus, 
as  were  the  Titim  ssm,  aooordiitf  to  Vano,*  firom 
VtnteUUtTWL  Both  were  in  high  esteem  wHh 
the  augurs.  The  owl.  the  swallow,  the  jay,  the 
woodpecker,  were  almost  always  inauspicious :  the 
Cigle,  the  Mrd  of  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 

Kerally  a  measenger  of  good,  as  also  the  heron. 
i  crow,  before  a  marriage.,  was  considered  an 
omen  of  matrimonial  happiness. 

The  curiooa  in  such  matters  may  find  a  vast 
nnnriier  of  aiaaflv  jmlODlan  in  BuMgr^*  ifhttli 
is  printed  in  Vbm  fifth  vohme  of  tiie  Tbaaiini*  of 
Grevius. 

♦AUSTERAXIS,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Apuleius, 
and  the  aame  with  the  aujfmkriwm,  (Ktrf.  Sutm- 
sanm.) 

♦AUTACHATES(ovra;tur»;f),  a  species  of  Agate, 
which  difltased,  when  burned,  according  to  Phny,  a 
Slgiauoe  leaembling  that  of  myrrh.  Salmasios 
eoajjeetares  ttaetackata,  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  for  au- 
tachttes :  "  StMtachatea  tie  dictiu,  quod  ttactct  odo- 
rem,  id  est  myrrhct,  habtrtt  ushit."    Ho  hia  DO  MS. 

authority,  however,  in  his  favour.' 
AUTHENTPICA.  (Fti.Nftvii.ijB.) 

AUTHEPSA  {ai'Olfrjf),  which  literally  means 
"  self-boiling"  or  **  self-cooking,"  was  the  name  of  a 
vessel,  which  is  supposed  by  B6ttiger  to  have  been 
mod  for  heating  water,  or  for  Iceepiog  it  hot.  Its 
fbrm  Is  not  known  far  eertain ;  but  B5ttigei*  eon- 
jectures  that  a  vessel,  which  is  engmvod  fal  OlJ'- 
lus,  is  a  specimen  of  an  authcpsa.* 

Cicero'*  speaks  of  authepeae  among  other  costly 
Corinthian  and  Delian  vessels.  In  later  times  they 
were  made  of  silver.**  Voss,  in  hia  commentary  on 
CatuUus,'*  compares  this  vessel  with  the  Greek  in- 
tMuitoKt  which  occurs  in  Lncian*'  and  Athenseus.'* 

▲TTaMOAOAZ  TPA«H  {vHn^tllJac  ypafn)  was 
the  accusation  of  persons  charged  with  having  de- 
serted and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  during  war. 
There  are  no  speeches  extant  upon  this  subject. 
Petitns,  however,  collects**  from  the  words  of  a 
sonmemalor  vpoa  Demosthenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
^nriishriK  nt  of  this  crime  waa  death.  Meier'*  awards 
tlie  presidency  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried  to 
the  geoerab ;  but  the  circuiustanoe  of  persons  who 
left  city  in  times  of  danger,  wfthout  any  inten- 
tion of  going  over  to  the  enemy,  being  tried  by  the 
Areiopagus  as  traitors  {npodorai"),  will  make  ns 
pause  before  we  conclude  that  persona  not  enlisted 
m»  soldiers  oooldbe  indieted  of thiaofltaee  belbrea 
militar}-  tribunal 

AlJTON'OMl  {axrrovoftoi)  was  the  name  given  by 

i.  tOn^tDm  DiVn  iit  S5.>— S.  (0*  Dit.,  u.,  SO.)— S.  (Hot., 
Odn  OL.  wiL,  1-7.)— 4.  (Dion,  IL,  n.  4il.y-6.  (D*  Liaff.  Ux., 
iw^  IS;  tkaniMwtUitiliw, •aorta  doi«.)--a.  (Ds  Aofuriu, 

KH.  j;.)-7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zzzrii.,  54.— SalmM.  in  loc>— «.  (S»- 
u..  p.  30.)— 9.  (R«caeil  d'AnliquiW*,  »ol.  ii.,  Ub.  27.) 
-10.  (P?J  Komi.  Aiver..  e.  40.)— 11.  (LamprkJ.,  Helio^.,  19; 
mt  thm  n«liiif  ii  diMibt/al.)— IS.  (p.  S18.)— 13.  (Lenpii.,  8.)— 
14.  (Ouaubon.  Animadr.  in  Athok,  iii.,  SO.)— 13.  (Lw.  Att~ 

vr4.)-i    (Att  iv<««,  98^7-17.  is  oB.,  in! 
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BAOOAK. 

the  Gredn  to  those  ataleawUeli  were  gomneo  bj 

their  own  laws,  and  ware  not  subject  to  any  foreiga 
power.*  This  name  waa  also  given  to  those  eities 
subject  to  the  RoauHM,  which  were  pennitted  le 
eigoj  their  own  lawa,  and  elect  their  own  magis- 
tretM  (Omner,  saw  Ugibtu  et  judiciu  uta  aiitavo^ 
filav  adepta,  rcvizerunl*).  This  permission  was 
garded  as  a  great  privilege  and  mark  of  honour ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  veoorded  on  eoins  and 
medals,  a.««,  for  instance,  on  those  of  Antloch,  AN- 
TIOXEQN  MHTPOnOA.  ATTONOMOT ;  on  those 
of  Halicariiassus,  AAIKAPNaCCEQN  ATT02fO> 
MQN,  and  on  those  of  many  other  ciUeo.' 

ATTOTEAHS  Aim  (Ftd.  Did.) 

A UXI LI A'RES.   ( Vid.  Socii.) 

AXAMENTA.  (Fw<,Salu.) 

AXI'NE  ((if/v>7).  (Fid.  SnooRiB.) 

AX'ONES  (a|Dvrr)  were  wooden  tablets  if  • 
•qoare  or  pyramidal  form,  made  to  turn  on  an  axis, 
on  which  were  written  the  laws  of  Solon.  They 
were  at  first  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  tmt  were 
afterward  placed,  through  the  advfoe  of  ^laltes, 
in  the  .^gora,  in  order  that  all  persons  might  be  able 
to  read  them.*  According  to  Aristotle,*  ihcy  were 
the  same  as  the  Kvpipi^.  A  small  portion  of  them 
was  preserved  in  the  time  of  Platarch  c)  in  tie 
PiytanennL* 

B. 

BABYLOWCUM,  a  Babylonian  shawL  The 
splendid  productions  of  the  Babylonian  looms,  which 
appear,  even  aa  eaily  as  the  daya  of  Joshua,  to  have 
excited  nniverBal  aanfntion,*  wer^  Hke  the  shawls 
of  modem  Persia,  adorned  both  vrith  gold  and  with 
variously  coloured  figures.  Hence  rnblios  Syrus* 
compares  a  peacock's  train  to  n  figured  Babyloni 
cum,  enriched  with  ^Id  (plumato  aureo  Babylmnco) 
Loeretfns*  and  Martial**  celebrate  the  magnificence 
of  these  textures,  and  Phny"  mentions  the  enor. 
mous  prices  of  some  which  were  intended  to  serve  aa 
furniture  for  triclinia  (IrieJfmsrta  B^vhtaea).  Nev- 
ertheless, Plutarch  informs  us,  in  his  life  of  the  elder 
Cato,  that  when  one  of  these  precious  shawls  (ini- 
Sktjfia  Tuv  nouciXuv  BaAv^uvtuoy)  was  bequeatheJ 
to  hin^  he  immediately  gave  it  away.  (  Kid.  Pai« 
uon,  Pbbistboma,  Stcavoliw.) 

DACCA.    (Fid.  Inaukib,  Monile.) 

•DACCAR  or  BACC'AKIS  OiaJtxapic),  a  plant 
"  Even  in  ancient  times,"  remana  Adams, "  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  what  this  was.  Galen  says 
that  the  term  had  been  applied  both  to  an  herb  and 
a  Lydian  ointment.  Of  modern  authorities,  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  CUry,  some  Foj^gUne,  and 
some  Ateiu,  or  Bemuts  hot  all  theae  opbiooa  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  characters  as  given  by 
Dioscorides."  Dr.  Martyn  remarks  that  many  hold 
it  to  be  spikenard,  but  he  is  rather  inclined  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Ciugf  of  the  andenta.**  Matthiu- 
lus,  in  like  manner,  and  Baohin,  point  to  the  Coay- 
:a  squarrota,  L. ;  which  I  think  the  most  probable 
conjecture  that  has  been  formed  respecting  it. 
though  it  does  not  satisfy  Sprengcl.  Dierbach, 
however,  contends  for  its  being  the  Gnavkilium 
sanguineum,  or  Bloody  Cudweed.  Sprengef  uake^ 
the  '  Baccar'  of  Virgil**  to  have  been  the  VaUriant 
CcUica,  Celtic  Valerian."**  A  species  of  aromatic 
oil  or  unguent  was  made  out  of  ttie  root  of  the 
Bacwt  oaDed  fi€ugidfMtm  fi6pw. 


1.  (Thacyd.,  v.,  18, 97.— Xes.,  Hellen.,  v.,  1, 4  SI.)  -t.  (Cte., 
ad  AU.,  vi.,  S.)— 3.  (Srainh.,  De  Prut,  at  Ura  Najniniu, 
780,  Asut.,  1071.)— 4.  (Plat.,  Sol.,  35.— Sehol.  ia  Aristoph  ,  At., 
1300  ;  uwi  the  authoritiea  onotad  in  Petit.,  Leg.  Att.,  p.  176^ 
and  Wachamuth,  i.,  1,  p.  2W.)— 5.  («p.  Plot.,  Sol.,  23.)— «. 
(Compare  Paus.,  i.,  18,  *  3.)— 7.  (Ji«h.,  vii.,  21.)— 8.  (ap.  Pe- 
tron..  c.  55.1— 9.  (iv.,  1023.)  — 10.  (vni.,  28.)-ll.  (viii.,  T4,)- 
1*.  (:it..  tl.l— 13.  imVtrg.  Kvh^^.,n-..  10.;  — II.  (Virp.,  I.  r,;- 
li.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  r    BiUerWk,  Flora  wlawica,  p.  31$. 
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HACCUANA'LIA.   ( Tui.  Diomycu. > 
BAG^LUS,i(m.  BACILLUS,  BACirXVMOB&c- 

tfov,  OKJi-rpov),  a  staff",  a  walking-stick. 

The  aid  afforded  by  tlie  fiuKT^njv  to  the  steps  of 
Lhc  aged  is  rccognije<l  in  the  celebrated  enigma  of 
the  Sphinx,  which  was  solved  bjr  CEdipus.*  In  his 
dd  age,  (Edipus  himself  is  lepreaented  asking  his 
di]  j^hlrr  for  tlip  same  support  :  HuKTpa  nfMc^ep',  u 
TtAvoy.*  Wieii,  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  certain 
if  the  gods  (vi2.,  Minerra*  and  Vertumnus*)  as- 
sume \ho  irarb  uf  old  women,  they  take  the  baculus 
to  kail  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  man  in 
Juvcn.il.*  lic-soribing  himself  as  still  hale  and  vig- 
orous, says  that  be  walited  without  a  sticlc  {nuUo 
(Uttnm  nAeunie  baeWo). 

If  the  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  infirmity,  the 
etatr  \v;i.s  requisite  for  direction  as  well  as  lor  sup- 
port. To  the  blind  seer  Tiresias  one  was  given, 
which  served  him  instead  of  ejres  Qiiya  fituiTpov,* 
OK^TTTpov').  Homer  represents  him  as  carrying  it 
even  in  ErcbiKs.* 

A  dutiful  and  aflectionate  daughter  is  figuratively 
called  the  staff  of  her  aged  parents.  Thus  Hecuba 
describes  Polyxcna  (fia^Tpov*),  and  the  same  beau- 
tiful metaphor  is  applied  to  Antigone  and  Ismene, 
the  daughters  of  CEdipus  (oKr/rrpw"). 

The  staff  and  wallet  were  fret^uently  borne  by 
philosophera,  and  were  mora  especially  characteris- 
tic of  the  Cynics.    ( Vid.  Peka  ) 

The  shepherds  also  used  a  straight  stafT  as  well 
ss  a  crook.  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
gem  in  the  FlorantiiiB  cabinet,  shows  the  attire  of  a 
Romatt  shepherd  in  the  character  of  Fisnstnlus,  who 
is  contemplating  the  sho-wolf  with  Romulus  and 
Remus.  It  illustrates  what  Ovid'^  says  of  himself 
iahlsoiilB: 

^  J^.'M  SfiMi  haealo  fucerc  nixut  avm." 


Among  the  gods,  .Cscul.ipiii.s,'»  Janus,"  and  oc- 
oaaionaUjr  Somnus,**  were  represented  as  old  men 
letnhig  on  a  stafF. 

It  appears  that  the  klnps  of  Sparta  carrifd  a  trun- 
cheon {3aKTrjpia)  as  the  ensij;n  of  their  authority.'* 
On  ttir  occasion  of  one  of  tiicm  lifting  it  up  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  Themistocles  rMonied  the  cel- 
ebrated answer.  Strike,  but  hear.**  In  reference 
to  (his  custom,  the  truncheon  (baculiu)  was  carried 
in  the  band  by  actors  on  the  Roman  stage.**  The 
dieasts  at  Athens  leoeived,  at  the  time  m  their  ap- 
pointment, a  ptutn^  and  avftCdXov  as  a  mark  of 

lln  ir  authority." 

Crooked  sticks  were  carried  by  men  of  fashion  at 
Athens  (^asngptat  ruv  okoXiOv  ik  Aaxedaiuovot^'). 

As  baadu$  was  a  general  term,  its  appiieatiiMi  in 
rarious  specific  senses  is  farther  explained  Under 

jjlTDOS,  PePOM,  ScKPTBUM,  VlRQA. 

BAKTEIUA  (^a«r«iia).  (FO.  Bacouts.) 

1.  (ApnIlodoT.,  tii.,9.— Schul.  m  Euhp.,  PhfTD.,  M.)— 2.  (Eu- 
lip.,  Pbao.,  1742.— Conipire  1500.)— 3.  (vi.,  27.1 — >.  (nr., 
M5  -5.  (Su.,  111..  27.)— 0.  (Calhm.,  I.ar.  Pn!!..  127. )-7. 
(A/  '■ioJor.,  lii.,  6.J— S.  (O.J.,  xi,.  91.)-y.  (Eurip.,  H.c.  2T:>.)— 
10.  {ionh.,  CE.I.  Col.,  8M,  1105.)— II.  (Dp  I'ontn.  i.,  9.)— 12. 
(Orid,  Met.,  ST.,  655.)— 13.  (Ka»t.,  i.,  177.)— H.  (Uas-ivUrf  in 
Villa  Alf'.ini.)— 15  (Thur,.)..  vui.,  84.— Dukir  m  W.)  -  If.. 
(SoM.,  Ncr,  tl.)— 17.  (Demoaih.,  De  Cor.,  p.  296  — Ta>lur  <n 
lw.H*ie>  iTheo  >t  laH^  Ckwt^  ft.) 
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BiEBIA  iEMlL'lA  LEX.   (Vut.  Ansirvt.^ 
•BALiE^A  (faAoivo).  the  Whale.    After  dM 

conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it  is  not  im- 
probable thai  ihcy  may  have  acquired  s>ome  knowl> 
edge  of  the  Balana  mysticctai,  or  Great  '^•reenland 
Whale,  and  that  it  may  be  the  Btdttn*  ol  Britain  to 
which  JuvenaP  aDudes.  The  ancients  s-ere  al89 
acquainted  with  the  Balana  Physalus,  Ihf  (iihb  ir  ol 
fin-fish.  ( Vid.  Physalus.)  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  ^huva  of  Aristotle  and  £liatk 
as  well  as  of  Xcnocrates  and  Galen,  was  the  Phy- 
teter  micropa,  L.,  the  Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  whale.' 

•13.\L'.\.M'S  (^uXaiof).  I.  A  crustace<  U.S  fich 
described  by  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  and  wbicti. 
according  to  Coray,  is  the  LepM  BSsIsmiw,  L.^  ealtod 
in  English  the  Barnacle  * 

II.  (BtiAorof  fivpt^uii),  the  Nu(-Biei,  from  which 
a  perfume  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.*  Dioscor- 
ides  says,  "  It  is  tlie  fruit  of  a  tree  resembling  th« 
Myrica,  like  what  is  called  the  Fontle  bean,  the  in- 
ner part  of  sshich,  when  pressed,  like  bitter  almonds, 
eniilb  a  liquid  that  is  used  for  preparing  many  oint- 
ments." Moses Charra.s  says  uf  it,  "The  Nut-Ben, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Balanui  Myrrpsica,  by  the  Ro- 
mans Glans  Ungucnlaria,  affords  its  oil  by  pressing 
in  the  eame  manner  a-s  other  fruits."  The  tree 
which  furnishes  the  Nut-Ben  baa  sot  the  name  of 
HypersiuAcrsiiwrtHfic,  VaM.,  in  English,  the  Smooth 
Bonduc-trce.  **  It  is  wnrlliy  of  remark,  that  the 
Nut- Ben  is  called  also  Myrolalanum  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  term  which  it  is  important  that  the 
reader  should  not  confound  with  the  Myrobalans  of 
the  Arabians  and  of  the  modems.  These  are  all 
stone  fruits  got  from  the  East.  The  only  Greek 
authors  who  make  mention  of  the  latter  are  Actun* 
rius,  Zoiiimus  Panopoliia,  and  Myrepsus.'** 

BAL'ATRO,  a  professional  jester,  buffoon  or  pai- 
asite.*  In  Horace,'  Balatro  is  used  as  a  proper 
name — ServUius  Balatro.  An  old  j-choiiast,  in  coaw 
meniing  on  this  word,  derives  the  commc  n  word 
from  the  proper  names;  buflbons  being  called  oel^ 
tronec,  because  Servilius  Balatro  was  a  buffoon  : 
but  this  is  opposed  to  tlie  natural  inference  from  the 
former  passage,  and  was  said  to  get  rid  of  a  diffi- 
culty. Festus  derives  the  word  from  blatea,  and 
supposes  hoflbons  to  hsre  been  called  balatrones, 
because  they  were  dirty  fellows,  and  were  covered 
with  spots  of  mud  iJUaUit)^  with  which  they  got 
spatleied  in  waOtmff ;  but  this  b  opposed  to  sound 
etymology  and  common  sense.  .Vnother  writr  r  ha3 
derived  it  from  barathrum,  and  supposes  butioons 
to  liave  been  called  balatrones,  because  they,  so  io 
speak,  carried  their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the 
very  depth  (baraiknm)  of  the  shambles  (bwrmtkrmm 
mrn  clii").  .V'Tording  to  some  rcading^s,  Lucretius* 
has  baraihro  in  a  similar  sense  to  balatro.  Perhaps 
balatro  may  be  connected  with  bala-re  (to  bleat  like 
a  sheep^  and  hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  is  probablj 
connected  with  hfttero,  a  busy-body.**  Balatrones 
were  paid  for  their  jetts,  and  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  were  generally  open  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  amusement  they  afforded  the  company. 

•H.VI/KKI  s  (  wjP.fpof),  a  fish  of  the  Carp  speeips. 
Artedi  suppose  s  it  a  species  of  Cypnnus,  called  in 
French  Bordelicre,  and  in  German  Blici." 

BALISTA.  BALLIS'TA.   ( Kid.  Tosmsmtum.) 

•BALLOTE  {P<iXkurv).  a  plant.  Pliny*"  calls  it 
"ptrrrum  ni<:rum,^'  confounding,  apparently,  :rpuaor 
with  TTpdaiuv.    In  anothc  r  place**  he  describes  it  aa 
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hALTEUS. 


t  apeeies  of  Horebound,  onder  the  name  or  "  M»rru- 
InMi  ntfium,"  which,  aa  Hardoain  remarks,  is  evi- 
iently  the  Ballott}   Baohin  accordingly  marks  his 

.>ixth  ojes  of  Marnibium,  namely,  his  Marrubium 
■ifrvm  JtutduMt  as  the  BaUoU  Ihotcor.  Sprengel 
refers  it  *jo  the  BSsOMf  mgru,  L..  to  which  Miller 
gives  ih?  English  name  of  "stinkin?  Black  Hore- 
liound,"  i^ibihorp,  however,  prefers  a  species  of 
Dead  .\(tik',  namely,  the  Lamiuta  Str^tKHL* 

BALNEUM.   {Vid.  Bath.) 

*BAL'SAMUM  (fiuXaafun)^  the  Balttm-tree,  and 
also  the  Balsam  itself  exuded  from  it.  The  latter, 
hoA%-ever,  is  more  correcUy  called  Opobaisamum. 
"Writers  describe  Opobalaammnt''  says  Moses 
Charras,  ■*  as  a  thick,  tranapareot  juice  or  liquor,  in 
■inell  resembling  turpentine,  bat  much  more  pleas- 
mg.  It  ought  to  (hstil,  after  incision  m;i('.e  in  the 
<jk^-days,  tfom  the  brancbea  of  a  shrub  called  Bal- 
aamitm."  Sprengel  gives  an  intetetting  account  of 
the  BalsamiiiTi  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Oji  iaifiimum  is  the  product  of  two  different 
sp*^ '  ;i  ^  of  shrub,  namely,  the  Amyrus  Gilcadensis 
4sA  the  il.  Opobaisamum,  which.  ]iowever,  are  re- 
ferred  to  the  same  species  by  Beton.  Tlie  most 
oelf  brali  d  balsam  among  Ihc  Unmans  was  the  one 
lo  which  we  are  now  referring,  and  which  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  names  of  Balsam  of  Juda% 
Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  "There  are  different 
kinds  of  this  that  now  form  objects  of  commerce ; 
but  the  one  which  tin-  Ruuians  prizt  d  most,  namoly,  | 
that  obtained  from  the  Amyrus  ChobaUamum,  rarely  ' 
readies  Europe,  being  nearly  all  consumed  hi  the 
East.  Wiat  is  sold  in  the  shops  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  Balsam,  obtained  by  decoction.  The  Arabs  at 
the  present  day  call  the  Amyrus  Opobaisamum  by  the 
name  of  btekdm,  which  we  may  recognise  as  the  A. 
GiUaifiimM  in  die  deaeription  given  of  thehr  UMn 
or  baUstin  by  Avicenna  and  Abdoul-Latif  "* 

liALTKUS  {TtTMfutv},  a  belt,  a  ahoukler-belti  a 

This  pan  of  the  ancient  armour  waa  used  to  aiis- 
pend  the  aword ;  and,  as  the  sword  commonly  hang 
beside  the  left  hip,  its  belt  was  supporii  d  by  the 
right  shoulder,  and  passed  obliquely  over  the  breast, 
as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  cameo  here  introdaeed 
from  tbf  Florentine  Museiim  This  figure,  execu- 
ted by  Quintus.  the  son  of  .Mtwandt  r,  is  supposed 
to  represent  Achilles,  and  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  94,  which  ahowa 
awofd-belt  descending  obliquely  over  the  back. 


rhe  figure  of  the  Roman  in  page  95,  on  the  other 
haiul,  2>hows  a  belt  passing  over  the  leA  ahouJder, 
as  when  it  was  used  to  support  a  dagger  or  other 
■Mpen  haiiginf  on  the  right  side. 


L  (la  Plia.,  H.  N.,  xx.,  60  )- -9.  (Dtowwr.,  iii.,  108.— Adum, 
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In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  also  used  a  bdf 
to  support  the  ahield,  wnich,  as  well  as  the  sxiord, 
was  worn  by  them  on  the  lell  aide ;  and  this  si^ond 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  ht3adei 
than  it  (rcAoyiuv  iowiiof  i'  irAariop  TtXafau¥Of  ;*  ao 
nlf  ehf  nXau&vi  ;*  VU.  JEau,  p.  26).  The  twf 
belts  upon  the  breast  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
nion,  who  carried  a  remarkably  heavy  shield,  are 
mt  lUtoned  in  the  Iliad.*  But,  although  he  was 
saved  by  this  double  covering  from  bemg  wounded 
by  Heetoi^  spear,  yet  the  language  of  Homer* 
clearly  implies  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  on 
the  field  of  battle  productive  of  grortt  heat  and  an- 
noyance ;  and  tbin  eircumstance  probably  led  to  the 
disuse  of  the  oppieasive  ahield-belt,  and  to  the 
invention  of  the  Carian  Sxavov  by  which  it  was  su- 
perseded. f'l.iPKUs.)  Tilt;  ancient  practice 
must  also  have  occasioned  some  inconveoieoce  in 
putting  on  the  armour.  The  circumstance  to  whieb 
some  of  the  Ale-xandrine  critics  objected,  that  Homer 
makes  his  heroes  assiiim.'  ilie  shield  before  the  hel- 
met, may  be  explained  from  the  impossibility  of 
throwing  the  shield-belt  over  the  lofty  eves^t  of  the 
lidnet,  supposing  the  helmet  to  have  been  put  on 
first;  and  yet  a  warrior,  already  encumbered  with 
his  large  and  ponderous  shield,  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  putting  on  his  helmet.  The  very 
early  disuse  of  the  ahield-belt  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  ^^gm,  which  was 
retained  on  account  of  its  mythological  impor- 
tance, this  part  of  the  ancient  armour  is  never  ex- 
hibit^ in  paintings  or  sculptures.  Even  the  cii> 
thor  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules*  aapposes  it  to  be 
omitted. 

A  third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the 
quiver,  and  aometimea,  together  with  it,  the  bow. 
Hence  NemesiHias,  desorming  the  dress  of  Diann, 
when  she  attim  heradf  finr  thediaae^  says, 

"Corrvgesque  sinus  gemmatus  balteus  artet."^ 

And  a  similar  ezpreeaion  (baUau  et  raoeet  wttuem 
in  pectore  snrat)  is  used  by  Livins  Andronicus;* 

because  the  belt,  besides  fulfilling  the  purix)se  for 
which  it  was  intended,  of  supporting  the  quiver, 
abo  confined  the  garments,  and  prevented  tbem 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Thi.s  belt 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  lefl 
arm,  ill  the  same  manner  with  the  others. 

According  to  Theocritus,  Amphitryon  used  a 
sword-belt  made  of  doth,  linen  being  probably  in- 
tended {veoK?jjaTu  Te^Muuvo^*)  More  commonly 
the  belt,  whether  employed  to  support  the  sword, 
the  shield,  or  the  (iuiv:<r,  was  made  of  leather  (rrX> 
oftuoi  omrivowi^*).  It  was  ornamented  {faetvdt^" 
Insignia  baiteu$  mtro**).  That  which  Agamemnon 
wore  with  his  shield  was  plated  with  silver,  and  on 
it  was  also  displayed  a  serpent  wrought  in 

blue  steel.  The  three  heads  of  the  serpent  (xr^Aoi 
rpeif  ofi^ieTptfte^)  were  turned  back,  so  as  to  form 
hooks  for  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  belt  togeth- 
er. When,  in  the  shades  bdow,  Ulysses  meets 
Hercules  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows  (tti{.  As- 
cus),  he  wears  on  his  breast  a  golden  belt  Ibr  tne- 
pending  his  quiver  (arjprrrp  jrn  rrfof  Tf?.au<jv'*),  on 
which  are  embossed  both  the  animals  of  the  chase 
and  exhibitions  of  the  slaughter  of  men.  In  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  Diana*a  belt  is  described  as 
enriebed  with  jewels.  In  like  manner,  ^neas  gi  ves 
as  a  prize  in  the  sanies  at  his  father's  tomb  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  with  the  belt  belonging  to  it,  which 
was  covered  with  gold,  nnd  had  a  boclde,  or  mtb- 
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BANISHMENT 


m,  perhaps,  a  button  eBriohed  with  a  gen..* 

We  may  presume  that,  in  the  wnntAAieil  described 
Yalann  FlMeosi* 

"  Qua  ccrruhn  ambit 
BaUeus,  ct  ncmtni  commitluni  ora  draconet," 

the  faster. ng  was  made  by  the  lasieful  joining  of 
the  two  dragons'  heads.  The  anntxed  woodcut 
•hows  a  bronze  daqn  with  three  dragooa'  heads, 
wUeh  ie  in  the  ooOeelioo  of  aaeleBk  matmx  at 

Goodrich  Court,  in  Hfrcfordshire,  and  wUeh 
•o  hare  belonged  to  a  Roman  balteus. 


A  sword-belt  enriched  with  gold,  on  which  a  cel- 
ebrated aon^ior  had  produced  •  leneaentataon  of 
the  Dinaids  marderiof  their  hnaheBda  on  the  bridal 
night,  gives  ooetiioii  to  the  conohiding  ipeidBBt  of 

the  iEncid. 

That  taste  for  richly-decorated  swosd-belts,  the 
preralence  of  which,  in  the  Augustan  age,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  Ihem  m  the  ^neid, 
did  not  doohne  under  the  succeeding  t  mpt  rors.  It 
ia,  indeed,  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  self-de* 
n&d  and  moderation  of  Hadrian,  that  he  had  no 
gold  on  his  belt  •  But  Pliny*  records  the  common 
practice,  m  his  time,  of  covering  this  part  of  the 
soldier's  dress  with  lamina  of  the  precious  metals ; 
and  of  the  great  intrineic  nUaa  and  elaborate  oroa- 
nent  of  thoee  which  were  worn  by  peraooe  attach- 
ed  to  the  court,  we  may  form  some  jndgmaat  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  balieanus,  or  master  of 
the  belts,  was  a  distinct  officer  in  the  imperial 
homebold.  Spon,  who  tiaa  published  an  inscription 
fton  the  famOy  tomb  of  one  of  these  officers.*  re- 
marks, that  their  business  miist  have  hv.vn  to  pro- 
Tide,  prepare,  and  preserve  all  the  belts  in  the  ar- 
mtMuniarium.  This  office  will  appear  etill  more 
considerable  from  the  fact  that  belts  {balteoH)  were 
occasionally  given  as  mthtary  rewards,  together 
with  torque*  and  armiUa.* 

In  a  general  aenae^  "halteoa"  was  unUed  not 
only  to  ue  stmple  belt,  or  the  more  splendid  baldric 
which  passed  ovrr  the  shoulder,  but  also  to  the 
girdle  {cingtUum)  which  encompassed  the  waist 
(Coxa  mumnun  uiraqut^).  Hence  the  girdle  of 
Orion,  called  (uv^  by  Aratua,  ta  rather  incorrectly 
denominated  balteus  in  the  translations  of  that  au- 
thor by  Gennanicus  and  Avienus.  The  oblique  ar- 
rangement uf  the  balteus,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  la  aUuded  to  by  QoinetUiaa  in  Ua  advice  re- 
apecting  the  mode  of  waaiing  the  toga :  Mifu*  du- 
citur,  tdut  baUcua* 

Vitruvius  applies  the  term  **iM]lei**  to  the  bands 
iorroandinff  the  vohite  on  each  aida  of  an  Ionic 
capital.*  Other  writera  apply  it  to  tlw  large  steps, 
piaaentingthe  app*\irance  of  parallel  walls,  by  which 
an  amphitheatre  was  divided  into  stories  for  the 
tnHFWiiaiHiatiiHi  of  diflhrcnt  daaaaa  of  apaelaloiai** 
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Vitmriaa  calls  these  divisions  fradnclnoMM^  (  Tm 
Amprithiatbvm.)  In  the  amphitheatre  at  Yerona 

the  baltei  are  found  by  measurement  to  be  St  A  ct 
high,  the  steps  which  tixev  enclose  being  one  £oot 
two  inches  high. 

•DAMUAKiON  (/?a^6(I<cfov),  a  term  whk.Obce«ii« 
only  in  the  works  of  Myrepsus,  the  last  of  the  Greek 
physicians.  It  appc'ars  to  be  the  aaad  ef  tha  ~ 
nmitfli,  or  Cotton-plant. 

BANISiniENT  (GREEKy,  ♦t  .'V. 
among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if  ever,  appears  as 
a  punishment  appointed  by  law  fur  particular  ufTeo* 
ces.  We  might,  indeed,  exfiecx  this ;  for  the  divis- 
ion of  Greece  taito  a  mnnher  of  independent  atatea 
would  neither  admit  of  the  estahliahment  of  penal 
colonies,  as  among  us,  nor  of  the  various  kinds  of 
exile  which  w  e  read  of  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
TIm  general  term  ^ivy^  (flight)  was.  for  the  most 
part,  applied  in  xha  case  of  those  who,  in  order  to 
avoid  bonie  puntahujtiii  or  danger,  removed  from 
iht  ir  own  country  to  another.  Proof  of  this  found 
in  the  reo(Nrda  of  the  heroic  agee,  and  chiefly  where 
homieide  had  bees  coanmftlwt,  whether  with  or 
without  malice  alhnlllOught.  Thos*  Patroclus  ap- 
pears a  lugitiTO  Ibrlife,  in  conbequence  of  man- 
slaughter (ttM|Mwra(r(i|)  committed  by  him  when  a 
boy,  and  in  anger.  In  the  aame  manner,*  Thao- 
clymenns  is  repreaented  as  a  fugitive  and  wanderer 
over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign  lands  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  Tengeance  from  the  numerous  kins- 
men of  tha  Bun  WlMn  he  bad  alain.  The  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind  consid> 
ered  sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was  some- 
times remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  countnr  on  payment  of  a  roivq,  the  price  of 
blood,  or  wdnfeld  of  the  Oennana,*  which  vaa 
made  to  the  relatives  or  nearest  connexions  of  the 
slain.*  We  even  read  of  princes  in  the  heroic  ages 
being  compelled  to  leave  their  country  after  the 
eommiaaion  of  homicide  on  any  of  their  aolgectai* 
and  even  though  there  were  no  rriatitea  toaaeeonr 
the  slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  im- 
posed on  the  homicide  a  temporary  absence,'  until 
he  had  obMined  expiation  at  the  hands  of  another 
who  seems  to  have  been  called  the  uyvirtK,  or  pari 
fier.  For  an  illustration  of  this,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  story  of  Adrastus  and  CrcBdus  * 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  fvim,  or 
bauahment,  portook  of  the  aame  natnra,  ano  waa 

practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difference,  that  the  laws  more  strict- 
ly defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequences,  and  du- 
ration. Thoa  an  action  for  wilful  murder  wae 
brooght  beflm  the  Areiopagus,  and  fhr  manalangb- 
ter  before  tha  court  of  the  Kpheta;.  The  accused 
might,  in  either  case,  withdraw  himself  {fvytiv)  be- 
fore sentence  was  passed ;  hut  when  a  crinainal 
evaded  the  punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder 
would  have  exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  land,  he  wmh  then  banished  forever  (OftSft 
ocifvyiov),  and  not  allowed  to  return  borne  even 
when  other  exilea  were  lealored  open  a  general 
amnesty,  since,  on  such  occasions,  a  special  excep- 
tion was  made  against  criminals  banished  by  the 
Areiopagus  (o<  'Apeiov  rrdyov  ^vyovrt^).  A  con- 
victed murderer,  if  found  within  the  limita  of  tha 
state,  might  be  aHied  and  put  to  death,*  and  who* 

ever  harboured  or  entertained  (vTTfc5ffaro)  any  OM 
who  bad  fled  from  his  country  (ruv  ^/dvrtiv  ram) 
to  avoid  a  capital  punishment,  was  liaUa  lo  An 
penaltiea  aa  the  fugitive  himaelf.** 
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Dptnosthenes*  says  that  the  word  ^ruyeiv  was 
froperiy  applied  to  the  exile  of  those  wbo  commtt- 
led  murder  with  maliee  tforetiioogfat,  %rheien  the 
term  urdia-aaOai  was  used  where  the  act  was  not 
intentional.  The  properly,  also,  was  confiscated 
m  the  fomier  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  veniici  of  manslaughter  was  returned,  it 
was  osaal  for  the  eonrkted  party  to  leave  (i^XBe) 
bis  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatires  of 
the  slain  man  to  take  eompasaion  on  hhn  (fuf 
oMtofTKU  rtva  rHv  h  yfvu  ro€  ireirovA5rof ).  During 
thu  absence,  his  possesions  were  hririfia,  that  is, 
'not  c  onfiscated ;  t)ut  if  he  remained  at  home,  or 
returned  before  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
•aiMled,  he  wan  liable  to  be  driven  or  eairied  oat 
af  the  country  by  force.*  It  sometimes  happened 
that  a  fugitive  for  manslaughter  was  charged  with 
murder ;  in  that  case  he  pl^ed  on  board  ship,  be- 
<w>  a  ooun  which  sat  at  Pkreatto,  in  the  Pei- 
twna.' 

We  arr  not  inTorraed  what  were  the  consequen- 
ces ii  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  refused  to  make 
a  re(»nciliatiOB  s  aappoaing  that  there  was  no  com- 
polsion,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  exile 
was  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time.  In  cases 
of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  this  seems  to 
have  been  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece  as  well  ss 
■t  Athens.*  Plato,*  who  is  believed  to  have  copied 
many  of  his  laws  from  the  constitution  of  Athens, 
hxes  the  period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at 
one  year,  and  the  word  dirmavnoipiAr,  expUUned  to 
mean  a  year's  exile  for  the  oommissionof  homictde 
(roi'c  ^vov  dpdaaoi),  seeow  to  hnply  that  die  custom 
was  pretty  general.  We  have,  indeed,  the  authori- 
ty of  Xenophon*  to  prove  that  at  Sparta  banishment 
was  the  consequence  of  involuntaiy  homieida,  thoagh 
be  does  not  tell  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  an  actual  murder  pun- 
ished with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but  also  a 
naaj^  U  wpo»oia(,  or  wounding  with  mtent  to  Itill, 
iMfh  death  Bright  not  ennm.*  The  same  panish- 
meot  was  inflicted  or  persons  who  rooted  up  the 
sacred  olives  at  Athens,^  and  by  the  laws  of  iSolon 
every  one  was  liable  to  it  wim  laoMiiiiad  neater  du 
lauE  political  contentions.* 

Under  fvyi},  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term,  is 
comprehended  ostracism :  the  difTeronco  between 
the  two  is  correctly  stated  by  Suidas,  and  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes,**  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  former  urt^vyia,  or  banishment  for  life.  "  ♦v^-r/ 
(say  they)  differs  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  are  b.inishfci  lose  their  property  by  confisca- 
tion, whereas  the  ostracised  do  not ;  the  fonner, 
■lMi,hav»  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  no  time  oTretam 
asvB^ned,  but  the  latter  have  "  This  ostracism  is 
8uppG.<)ed  by  some"  to  have  been  instituted  by  Cleis- 
thenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratide ;  its 
antma  and  obgeet  are  thus  explained  by  Aristotle  :** 
**Itaneeratleai  atates  (he  observes)  used  to  ostra- 
nTj\  and  remove  from  the  city  for  a  definite  time, 
those  who  appeared  to  be  pre-eminent  above  their 
feUow-citizcns,  by  renm  of  their  worith,  the  nom- 
ter  of  their  friends,  or  any  other  mean.?  of  influ- 
ence "  It  is  well  known,  and  implied  in  the  quota- 
tion just  given,  that  ostracism  was  not  a  punish- 
ment for  any  crime,  hot  rather  a  precautionaiy  re- 
moral  of  thoM  who  posieiiBd  soflleieBt  power  hi 
IhirtaHtn         either  envy  or  fear.  Thns  Pin- 
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I  tarch'  says  it  was  a  good-natured  way  of  aihiymi 
envy  {fdApov  wapattMa  ^XdvSpumg) hythe humili- 
ation of  aoperier  dignity  and  power,  llie  manner 
'  of  effecting  it  was  as  follows  :  A  space  in  the  ayopa 
was  enclosed  by  barriers,  with  ten  entrances  lor 
the  ten  tribes.  Bj  these  the  tribesmen  entered, 
each  with  liia  6arp&imk  or  piece  of  tile,  on  whiob 
was  written  the  name  of  the  individual  whran  be 
wished  to  be  ostracized.  The  nine  archons  and  the 
senate,  i.  c,  the  presidents  of  that  body,  superin* 
tended  the  pioaeedf ngs,  and  the  party  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  against  hon,  soppoeing 
that  this  number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  (jieraoTTjiai)  from  the  city  within  ten 
dajs ;  if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to 
8000,  nothing  was  done."  Ptatan*^  diflhrs  from 
other  authorities  in  stating  that,  for  an  expulsion 
I"  "his  sort,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  votes 
given  against  any  individual  should  amount  to  6000, 
but  only  that  the  sum  total  should  not  be  less  than 
that  number.  AU,  however,  agree,  that  the  party 
thus  e.xpelled  {6  ixKtipvxOel^)  was  not  deprived  of  his 
property.  The  ostracism  was  also  called  the  Kepa- 
fUKii  ftatrn^,  or  earthenware  aoomge,  IhNn  tlw  mn> 
terial  of  the  darpagw  on  which  the  nanea  wove 

written. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  oetraoism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  found  their  eerviees  fndispensabto.  Among 

these  were  Themistocles.  .\ri.'<teides,  Cimon,  and 
Alcibiades;  of  the  first  of  whom  Thucydides*  slate.* 
that  his  reaidenee  during  ostracism  was  at  Argos, 
though  he  waa  not  confined  to  that  city,  but  viait* 
ed  other  parte  of  Peloponnesna.  The  hat  person 
fitininst  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens  was  HyperfKv- 
lus,  a  demagogue  of  low  birth  and  character ;  but 
the  .Athenians  thought  their  own  dignity  eompRK 
iiiised,  and  ostracism  degraded  by  such  an  appltca 
tion  of  It,  and  accordingly  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice.* 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  democratical  states 
as  well  as  Athena ;  nnmely,  Argoe,  Miletaa,  aadll» 
gara  :  it  was  by  some,  indeed,  considered  to  bo  a 
necessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  useful  precaulion  for 
enaarinceqnality  among  tho  eitiaena  of  a  state.  But 
it  soon  became  miadiievoiis ;  for,  as  AristotM*  in* 
marks,  Men  did  not  look  to  the  interests  of  tho 
community ,  but  oaed  ootmei—aa  for  party  poipoaetf* 

(araatuaTUUf). 
From  the  ostracism  of  Athena  araa  oopiod  the 

petalism  (nerahafiot;)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called 
from  tlie  rr^ra?.a.  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
\va.s  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years ;  a  snflieient  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  ho|>e8  of 
the  exile.  But  pctalism  did  not  last  long;  for  the 
fear  of  this  humbling"  deterred  tbo  best  qualified 
among  the  citizens  from  taking  any  part  in  poblie 
affairs,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bad  government 
which  followed  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  daa  law,  B.C 

In  connexion  with  petalisro,  it  may  be  lemariced^ 
that  if  any  one  were  falsely  registered  in  a  demns 
or  ward  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called  /x^' 
Xo^pia,  from  the  votes  being  given  by  Irave.s  • 

The  reader  of  Greek  history  will  remember  that, 
besides  thoee  exiled  by  law,  or  ootraeiied,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  number  of  politieill  exiles  in 
Greece ;  men  who,  having  distingujabed  themselves 
as  the  leaden  of  one  party,  were  oxpdied,  or  obli- 
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fed  lo  remove  from  their  native  city  when  the  op- 
poeite  faction  became  prcdommant.  They  are  spo- 
ken of  as  ol  6cvyovTti  or  ol  iKireoivTeg,  and  as  m 
»aTt}Mwris  after  their  return  KoMof),  the  wonl 
MT^Xftf  being  applied  to  those  who  ware  faiMni 
mental  in  effecting  it.' 

BANISHMENT  vROMAN).  In  the  later  impu- 
rial  period,  exniium  was  a  general  term  used  to  ex- 
preao  a  pmiishmeDt,  of  which  there  were  several 
•pedes.  Paulas,*  when  speaking  of  those  judieia 
publica,  which  are  capitalia,  defim's  them  by  the 
consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or  exsili 
um  ;  and  exsilium  he  defies  to  be  aqua  et  igni* 
tnterdictto,  by  which  the  caput  or  citizenship  of  the 
criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of  exsilium. 
he  says,  were  properly  called  reUgatto.  and  the  leie 
gatos  retained  his  citizenship.  The  diatiactiwi  uo- 
tween  rriegatio  and  exsilium  existed  under  the 
Republic*  Ovid  also*  describes  himself,  not  as  ex- 
tul,  which  be  considers  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
nkguhu.  Speaking  of  the  emperar,  ho  aijs, 

**  Nec  titam,  nee  9pt»,  MM pu  aittt  mw  siemif  ;** 
•nd  a  httle  farther  on, 

"Nil  rust  me  fnilrns  jutsil  abire  focii.'"* 

Maicianus*  makes  three  divi-iions  of  exsilium  :  it 
was  either  an  interdiction  from  certain  places  na- 
med, and  was  then  called  latA  fuga  (a  term  equiva- 
lent to  the  Khen  fuga  or  Wmrtnn  extilium  of  some 
writers) ;  or  it  was  an  iiitrrdirtion  of  all  places  ex- 
cept some  place  named  ;  or  it  was  the  €o»»iraint  of 
an  island  (as  opposed  to  lata  fuga).  Noodt'  cor- 
rects the  extract  from  Marcian  thus  :  "  Exsilium 
duplex  est :  aut  ccrloruiu  locorum  mterdictio,  ut 
lata  fiica  ;  aut  omnium  locorum  prster  certum  lo- 
ruin,  ut  insula  vinculom,"  dec.  The  passage  is 
^identljr  eorrapt  hi  some  editioBS  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  correction  of  Nondt  is  supported  by  ^'ood 
reasons.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is  here  speaking 
Of  the  two  kinds  of  reUgatio,*  uA  he  does  not  in- 
clude the  exnUtim,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  the  emVM,*  for,  if  his  definition  includes 
Bil  the  kinds  of  exsilium.  it  is  manifestly  incomplete; 
and  if  it  includes  only  rtUgatio,  as  it  must  do  from 
the  terms  of  it,  the  definition  is  wrong,  inasmoeh  as 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  relerraiio.  The  conclu- 
sion is.  that  the  text  of  Marcian  is  either  corrupt, 
01  has  been  altered  by  the  compiler  of  the  Digest 

Of  fellatio  there  were  two  kinds :  a  jwrson  might 
be  forbklden  to  live  in  a  particular  province,  or  in 
Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  time; 
or  an  island  might  Ikj  assigned  lo  the  relegatus  for 
his  residence.  Relcgatio  wis  not  followed  by  loss 
of  citiaenship  or  property,  except  so  far  as  the  sen- 
tence of  rel^tto  might  extend  to  part  of  the  per- 
son's property.  The  reicfratus  retamed  his  citizi  n- 
ship,  the  ownership  of  his  property,  and  the  patria 
fotcMtas,  whether  the  relcgatio  was  for  a  d«^nite  or 
so  indefinite  time.  The  reletriitin.  in  fact,  merely 
confined  the  person  within,  or  twclinled  litiii  from, 
particular  places,  whicti  is  arfonhni;  to  the  defini- 
tion of  iElius  Gallus,*  who  sajs  that  the  punish- 
ment was  imposed  by  a  lex,  senattis  eonsoltam,  or 
the  edictum  of  a  macistratiis.  The  words  of  Ovid 
express  the  legal  effect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  lit- 
erally and  technically  correct.**  The  term  lel^tio 
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is  applied  by  Cicero'  fo  the  case  of  Titiw  Manliua 
who  liad  been  compelled  by  \m  father  to  live  tn  ^ol• 
itnde  in  the  oonntry. 

Ihaw^tio  im  iamdtmt  or  dqtoriaiio  simp]/,  w« 
intiodtieed  mder  the  emperors  m  plaee  of  nie  aqus 
et  igni.s  interdict io.*  The  governor  of  a  [irovincf 
[prates)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  sen 
tence  of  deportatio;  hot  this  power  was  given  to  thr 
pfBlectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Screrui 
The  consequence  of  depoftatio  was  loss  of  pro^ierty 
and  cilizen.ship,  but  not  of  freedom.  Tl.nugb  the 
deportatus  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  ciliaen,  he  had 
the  eapseity  to  bay  and  seD,  end  do  other  eela 
which  might  be  done  accordmg  to  the  jus  L't  ritium. 
Ueponatio  differed  from  relegatio,  as  already  bhown, 
and  also  in  being  always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
releffattts  went  into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  was 
oondneted  to  his  pleee  of  banishment,  sometimes  hi 
chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  »pe<<iul  sense,  and  the  d<* 
portatio  took  away  a  person's  civitas,  it  follows 
that,  if  he  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  to  be  in 
his  power  ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  ho  ceased  to  be  in 
his  father's  power;  for  the  relationship  expressed 
by  the  terms  patrim  potesUu  could  not  exist  when 
either  party  had  ceased  to  be  s  Roman  eitisea." 
Relegatio  of  a  father  or  of  a  son,  of  course,  had  not 
this  effect.  But  the  interdict  and  the  deportatio 
did  net  dissolve  marriage.* 

When  a  person,  eithor  parent  or  child,  was  ooo> 
demned  to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 

the  relation  of  the  -palria  poh-sfus  wa^  dissolved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsiliuo^ 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  oooaeqoencee. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  uf  the  tern 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  asicend,  se 
far  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero'  iilfr^nis  that 
no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of  his  civitas  or  hw 
freedom  by  a  lex.  In  ^  oratkm  Pn  Damt^  he 
makes  tlic  same  asjiertitm.  but  in  a  qualifiH  way; 
he  says  thai  no  special  lex,  that  is.  no  nnnlegtum^ 
could  be  passed  against  the  caput  of  a  Koman  cit»- 
zen  unless  he  wssfinstoondcmaedina  judicium.  II 
was,  according  to  Cieen,  a  fimdamental  principle  of 
Roman  law,^  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lo.se  his 
freedom  or  his  citiv^enship  without  his  consent.  He 
adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as  Latia 
colonists  could  not  become  Latin  unless  they  went 
voluntarily  and  registered  their  names  :  those  who 
were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did  not  I(»e  tlieii 
citizenship  till  they  were  admiu^  as  citizens  of  an- 
other state ;  and  this  was  effiMMed,  pot  by  depriving 
them  of  tlieir  civitas  [ndcmplio  ciritati»\hnX  by  the 
intcrdictio  Kx-ti,  aquic  et  ignis.  The  sanic  thin^  is 
stated  in  the  oration  Pro  Cactna,*  with  tlM»  a^ditioo, 
that  a  Koroan  citizen,  when  he  waa  reeeiTcd  inte 
another  state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because 
by  the  Roman  law  a  man  wuld  not  be  a  citizen  o* 
two  states.  This  reason,  however,  would  be  equal 
ly  good  for  diowing  that  a  Roman  eitnen  could  no* 
bectwne  a  citizen  of  another  community  In  th» 
oration  Pro  Balbo,*  the  proposition  is  put  rather  lu 
this  form  :  that  a  Roman  who  brvame  a  citizen  o» 
another  state  ther^  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen 
It  most  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  oration  l^w 
eina,  it  is  one  of  Cicero's  objects  to  prove  that  his 
client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman  cUizen  ■  and  ia 
the  oratioo  IVe  Dome,  to  prove  that  he  himself  hal 
not  been  an  exaol,  though  he  was  interdicted  from 
ira  and  water  widifai  400  m^  of  Rome."  Now, 
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m  i/MMUO  had  been  intenHcted  firom  ftw  and  water, 
led  SB  be  evaded  the  penaUjr*  lo  naa  his  own 
imrdB.*  by  going  beyond  the  mnits,  be  could  only 

escape  the  constqucnces,  namely,  exsilium,  cither 
by  rt'lyiDg  on  the  tact  of  his  not  being  received  aa  a 
citizen  into  another  aUte*  or  by  alleging  tbe  illegali> 
ty  of  the  proceedings  against  hini.  But  the  latter 
ii  the  ground  on  which  he  seems  to  maintain  his 
cue  in  tbe  J'ro  Damo  :  he  alleges  tlial  he  was  made 
Uio  rabject  of  u  phvilegium,  without  having  been 
tKt.  eoBdeniiiod  in  a  jnoieiimL* 

Ir.  th*-  f.irlier  repul)lican  period,  a  Roman  citizen 
might  have  a  right  tu  go  into  exsdtum  tu  another 
state,  or  a  citisen  of  another  state  might  have  a 
gi^bi  to  go  into  elailiiim  at  Rome,  by  virtue  of  eer- 
tiin  isopolittcal  rdationB  eziatiog  between  auch 
state  and  Rome.  (Vid.  Mumcifium.)  This  right 
was  called  jus  exulandi  with  reference  to  the  state 
If)  which  the  peraon  came ;  wiUi  respect  to  his  own 
slate,  wlueh  he  led,  he  was  exsul,  and  his  condition 
was  exsihum  :  with  respect  to  the  .state  which  he 
entered,  he  was  tnijutlinus;  and  at  Koine  he  might 
attach  himself  (aspttcars  ««)  to  a  quasi-patronus,  a 
fdationship  which  gave  rise  to  queelioiM  involving 
iJie  jus  npplicationis.  The  word  inqutlinus  apf)eari, 
by  tts  teruiinalion  mus,  to  denote  a  per:>on  who  was 
one  of  a  class,  like  the  word  liberUnu*.  Tbe  prefix 
is  appears  to  be  tbe  correlative  of  ec  in  exnU,  and 
the  fcnudmng  part  qui!  is  probably  related  to  m/,  in 
incoU  and  colontu. 

The  sentence  of  aqu«e  et  ignis,  to  which  Cicero 
adds*  t^ti  interdiction  was  equivalent  to  the  depri- 
vation 'if  the  chirf  necessaries  of  hfe,  and  its  cflect 
was  to  incapaciiate  a  person  from  exercLsiny  the 
riglits  ot  a  citizen  wiihin  the  limits  winch  the  wn- 
tence  compnsed.  Suioosiag  it  to  be  true,  that  no 
GUanan  eiliiett  eooM,  to  direct  terms,  be  deprived 
if  his=  '.-i'-rtas,  it  requires  hut  little  knowledge  of  the 
kiatory  ot  Roman  jurisprudence  to  j)erceive  that  a 
vay  would  readily  be  discovered  of  doing  that  in- 
duectly  wbicb  could  not  be  done  diieo^ :  and 
■oeb,  ta  ftct,  was  the  aqa»  et  ignis  interdtetio. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aqua>  ct  i^znis  in- 
lerdictio  is  dear  when  we  consider  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  Um  aqua  et  ignis.  The  bride,  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by  h*  r  husband 
with  fire  and  water,*  which  were  symbolical  of  his 
tailing  her  under  his  protection  and  sustentation. 
Varro*  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  symboli- 
cal meaning  of  aqua  et  ignia  to  tbe  marriage  cere- 
noaf :  Aqua  et  tgms  (according  to  tbe  expression 
of  FntUS)  tunX  duo  elcmenta  qtue  humanam  vUam 
wmtim  tonUnent.  The  sentence  of  interdict  was 
aiiber  pnxKNineed  in  a  jndiciuiB,  or  it  was  the  snb- 
jeet  of  a  lex.  The  punishment  was  mllieted  Ibr 

various  crimes,  as  ris  puUica,  pcculalus,  rt-ncjiriiim, 
itc  The  Lex  Juha  de  et  publica  et  pnvaia  applied, 
lowag  other  cases,  to  any  person  receperit,  ceUt- 
veril,  tenucril,  the  interdicted  person  and  there 
waa  a  clause  to  this  efl«-'ct  in  the  lex  of  Clodius,  by 
which  Cicf  ro  was  banished. 

Tbe  sentence  of  the  interdict,  wiuch  in  the  tiue 
if  tbe  Antottinea  was  aeooinpanted  widi  the  loss  of 
citizenship,  cotild  hardly  liavp  had  any  other  eflecl 
10  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  may  be  true  that  exsilium, 
thnt  IS,  the  change  of  solum  or  ground,  was  not  in 
dtiect  terms  induded  to  tbe  sentence  of  «ifum  «t 
if  at  interdktio :  the  permn  might  stay  if  he  lHwd, 
ind  sulinut  to  the  penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and 
beiog  uicapaf:itatcd  from  doing  any  legal  act.  In- 
deav,  it  is  not  easy  to  cooeeive  that  banishment  can 
exist  in  any  state,  except  such  state  has  distant 
possessions  of  its  own  to  which  the  offender  can  be 


I.  (Pr  carina,  c.  34  )— 2.  (c.  17.>— 3.  (Pro  Doaio,  C  30.)— 

4.  ([he.  .i.  I  I.  I.  >.  t'G  )  -5.  (Daf4w  LBbthr.>-«.  chains, 


sent.  Thus  baniahnent,  as  a  penalty,  did  i.oi  exist 
in  tbe  old  Engliali  tow.  Wben  isopolitical  relations 
existed  between  Rome  and  another  state,  exsilium 
might  be  the  privilege  of  an  offender.  Cicero 
might  then  truly  say  that  exsilium  was  not  a  pun* 
ishment,  but  a  mode  of  evading  punishmect  ;^  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  witli  the  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsihum. 

According  lo  Niebulir,  the  interdict  was  Ulteoded 
to  prevent  a  person  who  had  become  an  exaol  fran 
refitnitRg'  to  Rome  and  rasomtog  bis  cithBensbip  ; 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsiil  was 
recalled:  an  opinion  in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Farther,  r^iebuhr  as 
serts  that  they  who  setttod  in  an  unprivileged  place 
(one  that  was  not  in  an  isopolitical  connexion  wiih 
llome)  needf  (1  a  drcrt  e  of  the  people,  declaring 
that  their  setUemenl  should  operate  as  a  legal  ex- 
silium. And  this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  ata^ 
passage  in  I.ivy,*  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscilum,  that  C.  Fabius,  by  going 
into  exile  {ciulatum)  to  'i'anjiiinittWhiob  was  aun* 
niciptum,*  was  legally  in  exUe. 

Niebttbr  asserts  that  Cioero  bad  not  lost  his  fran* 
(  hise  by  the  intenlict,  hut  Cicero  says  that  tht 
consequence  ol  such  an  interdict  was  the  loss  ol 
e.aput.  And  the  ground  on  which  be  mainly  a^ 
templed  to  support  his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by 
whidi  he  was  raterdicted  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  a 
proceeding  altogether  irreL'ular.  Farther,  the  inter- 
dict did  pass  against  Cicero,  but  was  not  taken  off 
when  he  was  recalled.  It  is  impossible  to  caution 
the  reader  too  much  against  adopting  implicitly  any 
thing  that  is  stated  in  the  orations  Pro  CiScina,  Pro 
Balbo,  and  Pro  Donw  ;  and,  indeed,  anywhsrS  ClSO, 
when  Cicero  has  a  case  to  support. 

BAPHIUM  (fiofiiov,  MipfiOMw),  an  establtBli* 
menf  for  dyeing  cloth,  a  dyehouse. 

An  apparatus  for  weaving  cloth,  and  aitapling  it 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  being  part  of  every  Greek 
and  Roman  household,  it  waa  a  matter  of  neceniiy 
that  the  Roman  government  dtonld  hare  its  own 
institutions  for  similar  uses  ;  and  the  iimnense 
quantity  of  cloth  required,  both  for  the  army  and  for 
all  tbe  officers  of  the  court,  made  it  indisp<  nsatde 
that  these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  They  were  erected  in  various  parts  ol 
the  empire,  according  to  the  previous  haliils  of  the 
people  emptoyed  and  the  Dic^ities  for  cariyiog  on 
their  operations.  Tarentnm,  having  been  celMta 
ted  during  many  centuries  for  the  fineness  and 
heauly  ol  its  woollen  manulactures,  was  .^elected 
as  one  of  the  most  suitable  places  for  an  imperial 
haphium.*  Traces  of  this  estabUahment  are  still 
apparent  in  a  vast  accnmntotion  near  Taranto, 
called  "Monte  Testaceo."  ami  consit-ting  of  the 
shells  of  the  Murex,  the  animal  whirli  allorded  the 
purple  dye. 

A  passago  in  .£lius  Lampridius*  shows  that  .these 
great  dyehouses  must  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  cer.tury.  It  ih  stal<  il  that  a  certain  kind  ol 
purple,  commonly  called  "  Probiana,"  because  Pro- 
bus,  the  superintendent  of  tlie  dyebooses  (btfkii$ 
prapoxiiun),  had  invented  it,  waa  afterward  called 
"  Alexandrina,  "  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
lo  it  by  the  Emperor  .\lexander  Severus  IJesidev 
the  officer  mentioned  in  this  passage,  who  probably 
had  tbe  general  oversight  of  all  tbe  fanperiai  baphia. 
it  appfars  that  there  were  persons  calh  i!  procura- 
tors, who  were  intrusted  with  tbe  direction  o/ 
them  in  the  sever.'U  cities  where  tll^  were  C8 
tablished.  Thus  tbe  A'o/t/ta  DtgnitMium  utrhufm 
Impeni,  compiled  about  A  D.  426,  mentions  thf 

1.  (Pro  Cwciiui.)— 2.  (Mvi..  3.)— I.  (Pro  C«cina,  f,  4.)— 4 
(Compare  Homt.,  Ep.,  II.,  ii.,  207,  vUkSsnlniB  Vliy  ,OMm 
IT..  335.)— 5.  (Alex.  S«t..c.  40.) 
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procanmr^  of  the  dyahdont  of  IMomie  tad 

Tottkm. 

Wo  toom  from  toe  Codex  Theodoeiaous  that  the 

dyehouses  of  Phcenice  long  retained  their  orij^'inal 
mperiority,  and  that  dyers  were  sent  to  thetii  innw 
other  places  to  be  instructed  in  their  art. 

*BAFr£S  03aim7r).  &  mineral  mentioned  by 
Pliny.i  It  is  thought,  from  ita  dBocripHoo  and  m 
name,  to  have  been  amber,  dyed  oroUunodof  aone 
tthrr  than  ils  natural  colour.' 

BAPTISTE'RIUM.    (Kid.  Bath.) 

BAR'ATHRUM.    (K.<i.  Obygma.) 

BARDA  (jToyov,  yeveiov,  vTnnn,*),  the  beard.  The 
fashions  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
and  in  differrat  countriea  with  respect  to  the  beard 
have  been  veiy  ▼arioaa.  Tlie  moot  Tofined  modern 
nations  rrgard  the  heard  as  an  encumbrance,  with- 
out beauty  or  meanmg  ;  but  the  ancients  generally 
eollifated  its  growth  and  form  with  special  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Greelta  were  not  behindhand  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  arte,  ia  ooflldently 
shown  by  the  statues  of  their  i)hilosophers.  The 
phrase  nuyuvorpoftiv,  which  is  applied  to  letting 
ibo  beard  graw,  imiriiea  a  positive  culture.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  thick  beard,  rruyuv  ^aBvt  or  Aaoi(, 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
\oD^  beards  aa  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
wbieb  Pentoa*  appllea  to  Soeratea,  maguter  iarfck 
ttu.  The  Homeric  heroes  were  bearded  men  ;  as 
Agameniiion,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses  *  Accord- 
ing to  Chrysippus,  cited  by  Atheneus,*  the  Greeks 
wore  the  beard  tUl  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  adds  that  the  first  man  who  was  aharen 
was  callrd  f  ver  alter  Kopaijv,  "  shaven"  (from 
Mj/w).  Plutarch'  says  that  the  reason  for  the 
ihaTing  was  that  th^  might  not  bo  polled  by  the 
beard  in  battle.  The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard 
continued  among  th?  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, and  during  that  period  even  the  statues  of  the 
Ihiloeooben  were  without  tiie  beard.  The  pluloso- 
piiera,  nowerer,  general^  oonthraed  Oe  oU  badge 
of  their  profession,  and  their  ostentation  in  so  doing 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  a  long  beard  does  not 
yotke  a  philoioplier  (wwyumfpofta  ptTMaofjv  oi 
nutu  and  a  man  whoee  wisdom  stopped  with  his 
beard  was  caHed  kn  itwyuvo^  ao^.  So  Aulus  Gel- 
liui>*  says,  "  V^dco  harbam  et  pallium,  philosophum 
nondum  video."  Horace*  speaka  of  "feeding  the 
philoaophic  beard.****  The  Ronmna,  in  early  times, 
wore  the  beard  uncut,  as  we  !eam  from  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Gaul  to  Marcus  Papirius,"  and  from 
Cicero  and,  according  to  Varro"  and  Pliny,'*  the 
Rmnan  bearda  were  not  shaved  till  B.C.  800,  when 
P.  Tieinioa  Mama  brought  orer  a  barber  from  Sieily ; 
and  Pliny  adds,  that  the  first  Roman  who  was 
shaved  (rams)  every  day  was  Scipio  Africanus. 
His  custom,  bowerer,  was  soon  followed,  and  sha- 
ring )>ecame  a  regutar  thing.  The  lower  ordera,  then 
as  now,  were  not  always  able  to  do  the  same,  and 
hence  the  jeers  of  .Martial.'*  In  the  later  limes  of 
the  Republic,  there  were  many  who  shaved  the 
beard  only  partially,  and  trimmed  it  ao  aa  to  give  it 
an  ornamental  form ;  to  them  the  terms  bene  har- 
bati^*  and  barbatulf'-''  are  appUed.  When  m  muurn- 
ing,  all  the  highei  88  wdl  88  the  lower  ordera  let 
Iheir  bt-arda  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a  long 

board  (barha  prowtma**)  was  considered  a  mark  of 


1  (H.  N.,  «rxvii.,  M.)— a.  (Mocrc'i  Anr.  Minpral..  p.  182.)— 
t  (Aii*c„,  H  ,  I.jTtirt.,  1072.)— 4.  (Sa«.,  it.,  1.)— i.  (11.,  xxii.,74  , 
HJV.,  516.— t»,l  ,  m.,  17S.)— 6.  (xiii.,  !>65,  p<1.  Cn»»ul).)— 7. 
(Tbt*.,  c.  5.)— «.  (u.,  2.)— 9.  (Sat.,  II..  ii..  35.)— 10.  (Compare 
QviaUl,  XI..  I.)-11.  (1.1V..  v.,  4I.)-12.  (Pro  Cul.,  14.)— 18. 
(be  Ilf  Rujt..  II.,  r.  11.)- 14.  (vii..  S<J.)— Ift.  (Tii.,W;  JU»..W.) 
-If..  (Cic.  I'li-.l  .  I,  .  10.)-17.  (Cic,  1^  •iAtt,,j.,14,16l/— 
PioCal.,  14.)— 18.  (Lit.,  i  x\u.,  J4.) 


sloTenliness  and  tqualor.  The  censors  Loeioa  f% 
tariua  and  P.  Licinius  compelled  Marcus  LiviHh 
who  had  been  banished,  on  his  restoration  to  Iba 

city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay  aside  his  dirty  appear 
ance  {tonderi  et  squcdurcm  dcponerr),  and  then,  but 
not  till  then,  to  come  into  the  senate,  &c.'  The 
firat  time  of  abaving  waa  regarded  aa  the  beginning 
oT  manhood,  and  tbo  iaj  on  wbieh  tbia  took  plaoo 
was  celebrtted  aa  a  AmvaL*  There  was  no  par> 
ticular  time  fixed  for  tbia  to  be  done.  Usually, 
however,  it  waa  done  wbra  the  young  Roman  as- 
sumed the  toga  virilis.'  Aogustuff  did  it  in  his  24tb 
year,  Caligula  in  his  20tb.  The  hair  cut  off*  on 
such  occasions  was  consecrated  to  some  god. 
Thus  Mere  put  his  up  in  a  gold  box,  set  with  pearia, 
anddedleated  ittoJnpiterOapilolinaa.*  SoSiatiiiB^ 
mentions  a  person  who  sent  his  hair  as  an  offering 
to  .^sculapius  Pergamenus,  and  requested  Statiua 
to  write  some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  ooeaata. 
He  sent  the  hair  with  a  box  set  with  prMdMi 
stones  (cum  pemmala  pyxide)  and  a  mirror. 

With  the  Eiii[K>ror  Hadrian  the  beard  began  to 
revive.*  Plutarch  says  that  the  emperor  wore  it  to 
hide  some  scars  on  hia  ftce.  The  practice  after* 
ward  became  common,  and  till  the  time  of  Coii- 
Btantine  the  Great  the  emperors  appear  in  busts 
and  coins  with  {nards.  The  Romans  let  their 
bearda  grow  in  time  of  mooming;  ao  Auguatua 
did*  fbr  the  death  of  Juliaa  Ccaar,  and  the  tine 
w  hen  he  had  it  shaved  off  he  made  a  season  of 
festivity.*  Tlie  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
such  occasions,  shaved  the  heard  close  *  Strabii** 
aaya  that  the  bearda  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Caa- 
siteridea  were  like  those  of  goats.  Tacitus**  laya 
that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  tx  ard  grow,  and 
would  not  have  them  cut  till  they  had  slain  as 
enemy. 

B.iRBERs.  The  Greek  name  for  a  barter  wao 
Knvpeix,  and  the  Latin  tonsor.  The  term  employed 
in  modem  European  languages  is  derived  from  the 
low  Latin  karbMtoriu»,  which  ia  found  in  Pctronioa 
The  barber  of  the  andenta  waa  a  fiir  more  impor 
tant  personage  than  his  modern  representative 
Men  had  not  ollen  the  necessary  implements  for  the 
various  operations  of  the  toilet :  combs,  mirroti, 
perfumes,  and  tools  for  dipping,  cutting,  shaving, 
dec.  Accordingly,  the  whole  process  had  to  he 
performed  at  the  barber's,  and  hence  the  great  -^"on- 
courae  of  people  who  daily  gossiped  at  the  ttm- 
string,  or  barwr^a  ahop.  Bewdes  the  duties  of  • 
barber  and  hairdresser,  strictly  so  called,  ihr  an- 
cient tonsor  discharged  other  oHicet*.  He  wa.s  also 
a  nail-parer.  He  was,  in  fact,  much  what  the 
English  barber  was  when  be  extracted  tocib,  aa 
weO  as  cat  and  dreaaed  hair.  People  who  kept  tho 
necessary  instalments  for  all  the  different  njiera- 
tions,  generally  had  also  slaves  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  them.  The  business  of  the 
barber  was  threefold.  First,  there  was  the  cuttins 
of  hair  :  hence  the  barber's  question,  tJ-c  xeipoJ* 
For  tins  purpose,  he  used  various  kn!v<  .-h  nf  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpness :  hence 
IjM^m,**  in  enumerating  the  apparatus  of  a  baiber** 
shop,  mentions  Tr?.f,0of  fdaxaipidiuv  {uuxatrHi,  fxaxat- 
p/f,  «toi7«f  are  used  also,  in  lMu\  c  ter)  ;  but 
scissors,  V'O^-'ft  •'"rX^  ud^ajpa'*  (in  I  atir  forfeit  ax- 
teta),  were  used  too.**  Ma;(<upa  waa  the  usual 
word.  (Bottiger,  however,  saya  that  two  knive* 
were  merely  used,  forming  a  kind  of  scissors  The 


1.  (Liv.,  xmj.,  34.)— 9.  (Jar.,  S»t,  iii.,  18«.)— 3.  (SoeU, 
CaliK.,  10.) — I.  (Su<t.,  Ner.,  12.)— 5.  (Pnrf.  *1  Sil*.,  in.) — 0 
(Dion,  Ixviii.,  p.  1132,  c.  15.)— 7.  (Supl.,  <htav.,  c  23  )— tt 
(Dion,  xWiii.,  34.— Compare  Cic.  in  Vpn..  ii.,  12. > — 1>.  {Vxd. 
PlttUuch.  Pelopid.  und  Alex.— Suet.,  C«l.,  5.)— 10.  (i ,  p.  S39.} 
—II.  (Germ.,  c.  S.)— 12.  (Plut..  De  Gairul.,  U.)— IX  (iUtr. 
Indort.,  c.  99.)— 14.  (PoUai.,  Oaooin  ii^  3S.)— IA.  (ONlViOa 
Anatoph..  Achun.,  848.— Lnctaa,  Pit.,  o.  46^ 
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MH  elegant  nixIe  of  cutting  the  hair  was  with 
the  aingle  ki.ifc,  ftaxaip^^)  Irregularity  and 
naereuMM  of  the  uir  was  considered  a  great 
blemish,  as  appears  generally,  and  faim  Horace  ;* 
and,  accordingly,  after  the  hair-cutting,  the  uneven 
haire  were  puUed  out  by  tweezers,  an  operation  to 
which  Pollux*  applies  tiie  tenn  KupMy^aHai.  So 
the  hangera-on  on  great  men,  who  wianed  to  locdc 
young,  were  accustomed  to  pull  out  the  gray  hairs 
for  ihem.*  Ti  i  'vas  considered,  however,  a  mark 
of  efTeminary  *  The  person  who  was  to  be  opera- 
ted on  bj  the  barber  bad  a  rough  cloth  {^itfioixvov, 
intolMcre  in  Plautus*)  laid  on  his  shoulders,  as  now, 
to  ket  p  the  hairs  off  his  dress,  The  st  ouiui 

put  of  the  buainess  was  shaving  (roierc,  rtuUare, 
^pebr).  Hub  was  done  with  a  ^vpiv,  a  noMwii/k,* 
a  razor  (as  wo,  retaining  the  Latin  root,  call  it), 
which  he  kt  pt  m  a  case,  i^jy*!?,  $vpodi/Ktif  ^vpodon^i, 
"  a  razor  ca&c  "*  Some,  who  would  not  atnoite  to 
the  operatioo  of  the  inaor,  used  instead  some  pow- 
ertil  depOatoiy  ointments  or  plasters,  as  juiiothroni* 


aadu  Crett^*  Venelum  luit. 


dropax.**  Stray 


hairs  w  hich  escaped  the  razor  were  pulled  out  with 
small  pincers  or  tweezers  itoUtUtt,  rptxo9L&Btov). 
The  third  part  of  the  barber's  work  was  to  pare 
the  niiUs  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the 
(heeka  expressed  by  the  words  oiwx^>^^*'  «*id  uto- 
ngtCaiv,**  The  instruments  used  lor  this  purpose 
were  called  ivvxntHipia,  »c.  /iaxuipia.**  This  prac- 
tice of  employing  a  man  cxpr*  ssly  to  pare  the  nails 
explaius  Plauius's  humorous  description  of  the 
iMHrly  Eodio  i 

•Quin  tpsi  quidcm  tonsor  ungves  dempsentt 
ColUgii,  omnia  aLstulu  prasegmina."** 

Even  to  the  miser  It  did  not  occur  to  pare  hia  nails 

himself,  and  save  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay; 
but  only  to  collect  the  parings,  in  hope  of  making 
something  by  them.  So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispense  with  the  barber's  servi- 
ces by  using  different  kinds  of  plasters,  <kc  ,  asks 
him,"  Quid  factent  ungues  ?  Wliat  will  your  nails 
do !  How  will  you  get  your  nails  pared !  So  Ti- 
boltts  says,*'  fuid  (prodest)  un/ttut  urtiJUia  iocta 
n^'.'^rjiixxr-  m/irni ;  from  which  it  iifip'-ars  that  the 
person  addressed  was  in  the  hahit  ol  eaipioytng  one 
of  tho  more  fashionable  tonsors.  The  iostnuneots 
Bsed  are  referred  to  by  Martial  >* 

BAR'BtTOS  {0up6iTo^  or /J<ip«trov),  a  stringed  in- 
strument.  called  by  Theocritus  TTo?.vxof}6o^.^*  The 
iEohc  funu  fiupfuTo^  led  the  grammarians  to  de- 
rive the  word  firmn  /Sopvf  and  fiiro^,  a  thread  or 
string ;  but  according  to  Sirabo,"  who,  if  the  read- 
ing ble  correct,  makes  it  the  same  with  aaft6vKTi,  it 
was  of  foreign  origin.  Pindar,  in  a  fragment  quoted 
hf  AtbeoKus,  refers  the  invention  of  it  to  Terpan- 
der,"*  but  in  anoMwr  ptaoe"  ft  is  aserflied  to  Anac- 
reon.  Dionysius**  tells  us  that  in  liis  day  it  was 
not  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  but  that  the  Romans, 
who  derived  it  from  them,  still  retained  it  at  ancient 
It  is  impoBsibte  to  determine  its  exact 
I  with  any  certainty :  later  writers  use  the  word 
as  synonvmous  with  XtJ/xi,  (Vid.  Lyra  ) 
BARDOCUCUL'LUS.  {Vid.  Cocullus.) 
*BASALTT8,  a  speeiea  of  maible,  as  FUny" 

I  :S^b(u,  Tol.  li ,  p.  OO.)— 3.  (S«t.,  i.,  S,  31.— Epi«t.,  i.,  1, 
H>— 3.  (11..  M.)— 4.  (Ansioph.,  Equil.,  908.)— 5,  (Aul.  GelL, 
ta.,  M. — Cic,  Pro  Rc«c.  Com.,7.)— «.  (Cipt.,  II.,  li.,  17.)— 7. 
(Lwpnd.,  HrlKV.,  c.  31.)— 8.  (Arirtij^h.,  ThMm..  220.— Pot- 
Ux,  Onom..  ii..  32.— Petron.,  SM.)— 9.  (Win.,  H.  N..  xxiii.,  10, 
O— n.  (Mm  *1,  TI.,  83,  9.)— 11.  (Plin..iii..74.)— 12.  (lb.,  in., 
T4  ,  I  .  ftS  )-  li  (Arirtoph.,  Efloit.,  708.— Schol.  in  kic.— Theo- 
thnmt,  Cnanwt  ,  r.  26.— Pollux,  Onom.,  li.,  Hfl.)— 14.  (Pollui, 
Ooooi.,  %..  I  \0  )  -13.  (Aulul.,  ii..  4,  34.)— IB.  (Epiic.,  lii..  74.)— 
17.  (u,  8,  II  I — IH.  (Epic.. xir.,9i6:  Initnimcnta  tonauna.) — 10. 
M.  *».)  m  (MlUf  Onun..  ir.,  0.— Etyn.  May.  in  voce.)— 
ti.  Qb,  471,  ctd.  OmhU.)— 2S.  (AdMswH,  iv^  p.  035,  «.)— 
n,  UUmb  .  i*^  !>.  I1».>-H.  (Aat.  Bnik,  vU^  n.)-lft.  (H. 
■  •auvk.  t.1 


terms  it,  found  in  ^Ethiopia,  of  the  colour  and  nird. 
ncss  of  iron,  whence  its  name,  from  an  Oriental  tena 
batait,  signifying  "iron."  To  what  Eastern  Ian* 
guagc  this  word  belongs  is  not  known  ;  we  may  con»- 
pare  with  it,  however,  liie  Hel>rew  bazzel.  Pliny 
speaks  of  fine  works  of  art  in  Egyptian  basalt,  and 
of  theae  some  have  found  their  way  to  Romo,  as 
the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Sphinx  of  the  Villa  H  )rt;li(  sc  »  Winckel- 
mann  distinguishes  two  kmds  oi  this  sk  no :  the 
black,  which  is  the  more  omnmon  sort,  is  the  ma> 
terial  of  the  hgures  just  mentioned ;  the  other  vari- 
ety has  a  greenish  hue."  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  the  bataUcs  of  the  ancients  with  the 
modem  boMtlt.  The  former  was  merely  &  species 
of  syenite,  eommonly  callod  baaaltoid  syenite,  blaok 
Egyptian  basalt,  and  "basaltc  antique-"  Tlio  ba- 
salt of  the  moderns  is  a  hard,  dark-coloured  ruck, 
of  igneous  origin.' 

BASANISTAL  (YU.  Dasanos  ) 

•BASANTTES  LAPIS  (i3aaavirt)c  ?.i6of),  callot 
also  Bd.Kiu(,s  and  Lipis  Lythus,  the  Touchstone. 
Its  Greek  and  Enghsh  names  both  refer  to  its  olhce 
of  trying  metals  by  the  touch  1  tie  appdtollon  of 
"  Lydian  Stone"  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  Lydia  having  been  one  of  its  principal  localities. 
It  was  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  an<],  Ik  sides  the  use 
just  mentioned,  was  wrought  into  various  orna- 
menta,  aa  it  atOI  ia  at  tho  present  day.  Other 
names  for  the  Touch.'itone  were  Chrusitrs,  frdni  ita 
particular  elhcacy  in  the  trial  of  gold,  and  Coiicuia, 
because  generally  formed,  for  convenience'  sake, 
into  the  abaoe  of  a  amail  whetstone.*  The  Baaai> 
nite  or  Tnoenstone  diflhn  but  little  fnm  the  ooni* 
moirvariety  of  siliciottB  date.  Its  colour  is  grayish 
or  bluish  black,  or  even  perfectly  black.  If  a  bar  of 
gold  he  robbed  against  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
stone,  a  metallic  trace  is  left,  by  the  colour  of  which 
an  experienced  eye  can  form  some  estiniat»»  of  the 
purity  tif  the  gold.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  ol 
proceeding.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  judg> 
ment  is  still  Ikrther  determined  by  the  changes  pro* 
duce<i  in  this  metallic  trace  by  the  application  of  ni- 
tric acid  (aijuafortis),  which  iiiiniedialely  dissolves 
those  substances  with  which  the  gold  may  be  aU 
loyed.  Basalt  and  some  other  vahetiea  of  aqpllito 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  touchstones  em* 
ployed  by  the  jewellers  of  Paris  are  composed  chief- 
ly of  hornblende.  Brogniart  calls  it  Comunne  I^ir 
\enne.* 

BAS'ANOS  (/?d<T«i'Of),  the  general  term  among 
the  Athenians  for  the  application  of  torture.  By  a 
decree  of  Scainandrius,  it  was  ordained  that  no  free 
Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture  ;*  and  this  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  the  general  practice,'  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Cicero'  to  the  contrary 
{it  inaitiuiu  Athcmcnsium,  Rhodwrum — apud  quoa 
liberi  eivaqxu  lorqvftUur).  The  only  two  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  niactice  are  meoliooed  by  Anti* 
phon*  and  Lysias.*  But,  hi  the  case  mentioned 
by  Antiphon,  Biickh**  has  shown  that  tho  torture 
was  not  applied  at  Athens,  but  in  a  loreign  country ; 
and  in  Lyaiu,  aa  it  la  a  Platcan  boy  that  is  spokeo 
of,  we  have  no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  ar 
Athenian  citizen,  since  we  learn  from  Deiuosthe 
nes"  that  all  Plateaus  were  not  necessarily  Alhe 
nian  citizens.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  decree  of  Soamandrioa  does  not  appear  to  bava 
interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a  means  of  execu- 
tion, since  we  find  Demosthenes"  reminding  the 

1.  (M'wrc'i  Mmcndoig^,  p.  82.)— 2.  (Winckelmann,  Werka, 
vol.  v..  p.  no.  40'.>,&c)— 3.  (F.  c  in  Pliii..  ).<•.<— 4.  (Hili'n  The- 
ophnuluc,  p  iBtf,  in  notu.)— 5.  (CleaTclaniJ's  M;i>*Tali>»{y,  p 
SbO.)— 41.  (Awloo.,  D«  Myflt„  39. — Compare  I.v«..  TCf.i  r«i<>v^. 
177.— c  A«orat.,  ■!<».>— 7.  (Ormt.  I»n«.,  c.  34.)— «  (Ue  Herod 
cad.,  7<9.)-^  (c.  Siima,  IA1.>->10.  tXsaUlwwb  J«r  AthoBMk 
i., p. IW:  U„ ^4Ia.)— II.  ;e.llwr..llW  w.|a. (D»0nr..m4 
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;adi^  that  they  had  put  Antiphon  to  deaUi  by  the 
rack  {9Tpeiku9avTt()^ 
The  evidence  of  daTes  waa,  however,  always  ta- 

kan  Willi  torture,  and  their  tostiniony  was  not  oth- 
erwiae  received.*  From  this  circumstance  their 
testimony  appeara  to  have  been  considered  of  more 
Talue  than  that  of  freemen.  Thus  Iscus*  aaya, 
**  When  slaves  and  freemen  arc  at  hand,  you  do  not 
make  u^e  of  the  tcsliiiiony  ol  Trct  iiirn  ,  but,  putting 
alavea  to  the  torture,  you  thus  endeavour  to  6ad  out 
tho  troth  of  what  has  been  done.**  Numeroas  pas- 
E^es  of  a  similar  nature  mii:ht  easily  be  produced 
from  the  orators  •  Any  person  might  offer  his  own 
slave  to  be  examined  by  torture,  or  demand  that  of 
hia  adversary,  and  the  offer  or  demand  waa  equally 
called  irpoxAQffic  pdemw  If  the  opponent  re- 
fined to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such 
aiefljsal  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption 
against  him.  The  irpoKXijai^  ap|)ears  to  have  l>een 
generally  made  in  writing,*  and  to  have  been  deUv- 
ered  to  the  opponent  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
in  til*'  most  In  qiicntcd  part  of  the  Agora  ;*  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  empk^ed  was  osually  specified.*  Some- 
times, when  a  person  ofTcrcd  his  slave  for  torture, 
he  gave  his  opponent  the  hbcrty  of  adopting  any 
mode  of  torture  which  the  latter  pleased.*  The 
parties  interested  either  superintended  the  torture 
themselves,  or  chose  certain  persons  fbr  this  pur- 
pose, henre  called  ilanavioTai,  who  took  tlie  t  vi- 
denre  of  the  slaves.*  In  some  cases,  howevur,  we 
find  a  public  slave  attached  to  the  oonrt,  who  ad- 
ministered the  torture but  this  appears  only  to 
have  taken  place  when  the  torture  was  administer- 
ed in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the  jmlges,"  This 
pablic  mode  uf  administering  the  torture  was,  how- 
ever,  certainly  oootnuyto  the  usual  practice.*'  The 
general  practice  was  to  read  at  the  trial  the  dep<i- 
tkitions  of  the  slaves,  which  were  called  Sanavoi,^* 
and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  admintatration  of  the  torture. 

BASCAN'IA.  (FM.  FisamiM.) 

BA.SCAUDA,  a  British  baaket  This  tenn,  which 
remains  with  very  little  variation  in  the  Welsh 
••ba.«ga\v(j"  and  the  English  "basket,"  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  together  with  the  articles  denoted 
by  it.  We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal'*  and  by  Mar- 
tial'* in  connexions  which  imply  tliat  tLcse  articlt  s 
were  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  luxurious  lio- 
mans.  In  no  other  mannfhctare  did  oor  British  an- 
cestors excel  so  as  to  obtain  fur  their  productions  a 
simUar  distmction.'*  In  what  consisted  the  curios- 
ity and  the  value  of  these  baskets,  we  are  not  m- 
fimned;  but  they  aeem  to  he claaaed  among  vessels 
capable  of  holding  water. 

BASILEIA  {Uan'?.na)  was  the  namcof  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Lebadcia,  in  Bccotia,  in  honour  of  Tro- 
phonitts,  who  bad  the  surname  of  haai>.n(.  This 
festival  was  also  called  Trophonia — Tpo^<o;** 
and  was  first  observed  under  the  latter  name  aa  a 
general  fe.<;tivai  of  the  Baotians  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  '* 

BASHES  {fiaoOeitX  ANAX  (fivof),  ttttos  orl- 
ginall/  given  to  waj  penona  in  anthori^,  and  ap- 

U Cm  pare  Plniarch,  Phoe.,  c.  35.)— 3.  (Anliph.,  TctnL, 
.)— 3.  (Da  Ciran.  Hered  ,  903.)— 4.  (Corafwra  D«moitIi., 
e.OiMtar.,  i.,  p.  874.— Antiphon,  Pe  Choreat.,  778.— Lroinc., 
fl.  t«oer.,  15»-lfta.)— 3.  (Dermath..  c.  Panuen..  C7S.)— 6.  (De- 
MHlk.,  o.  Anhob.,  ill.,  848.)— 7.  (Drniiwth..  c.  Stc|<h.,  i.,  1130.) 
••8  <Xiitipn.,  l>e  Choreut.,  777.) — 9.  (t\6iitvot  ffamnioTuf, 
Icyvrifrafin'  th  rl  'HipatoTt'nit  :  Isorr.,  Trnp.,  c  9.— Compare 
DcnMlh  ,  c.  TanUpn.,  978.  979.— Aiitiph.,  Kurr/vj^ia  'p^'fiT-. 
809  )— 10.  {irapisTiu  ti<  nt'ij  4  ^rjiihi,  Kni  Bfiaartu  liavriof  Ifiiov  : 
Caeh.,I>e  Lee.,  284,  oJ.  Tayl  t.)— 11.  (.f:srh.,l.r.— Urm<«slh., 
£  Ee*ry  ,  1144  >— 12.  (i?a<ra»fi»ii'  ovk  lerty  i^rriov  {'iiCiv  : 
«i«ik.,<.  Strpti.,  i.,  1106.)  —  13.  (Hi»riH«.r.,  SukI.,  «.  v.  —  De- 
m<*th.,  c.  Nici-«trnl.,  1354.)— 14.  (m.,  40.)— 15.  (xiv.,  99.)— 16. 
(Ueary'i  lliit.  of  Bntain,  b.  i.,  c  <L  n.  SIf 17.  (PcUuuOmbl, 
U  I,  t  n  <— 18.  (Diod.  Sic,  sr.,  U.) 
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{died  in  the  first  instance  indiscriminately,  wltho>ii 
any  accurate  distinction.  In  the  government  ol 
Phaeaeia,  which  was  a  mixed  constitution,  consist* 

ing  of  one  supreme  magistrate,  twelve  peers  or 
councillors,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  each  ot 
the  twelve  Who  shared,  aa  wdl  as  the  one  wtni 
nominslly  possessed  the  supreme  power,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  ^aai>.ti'^}  which  title  became 
aAfTwanl  strictly  iipprn|irsated  in  the  sense  of  dur 
term  king ;  but  iivai  continued  ions;  to  liavc  a  much 
wider  signification.  In  the  Qt^dipus  Tyrannus,  the 
title  fii  af  is  applied  to  Apollo,'  to  'J'iresias.*  to  Cre- 
on  and  Gr^dipus,*  and  to  the  Chorus.'  Isocrates* 
uses  pamXeii  in  the  sense  of  king,  and  iva^  as  ex- 
actly synonymous  with  prince,  calling  the  king'a 
sons  £imrr«r,  and  hia  daoghten  Ovaaotti.  The  ttUe 
of  basileus  was  applied  to  magistrates  in  some  re- 
publican states,  who  possessed  no  regal  power,  but 
who  generally  attended  to  whatever  was  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state  and  public  worship. 
Tims  the  second  archon  at  Athens  had  the  title  of 
basileus  (vtd.  Archon),  and  we  find  mai^'istrates 
with  the  same  title  in  the  republican  states  ol  Del- 
phi,* Siphnoe,*  Cbaleedon,  Cysicns,  dtc* 

After  the  introduction  of  the  repuhliean  form  of 
government  into  the  Grecian  communities,  anolhei 
term  (rvpawo^,  lyrannus)  came  into  use,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  other  two,  and  was  used  to  desig- 
nate any  ?itizen  who  had  acquired  and  retained  for 
life  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  which  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  term  tyrant,  therefore,  among  the  Oredis,  had 
a  different  signification  from  its  usual  acceptance  in 
modern  language  ;  and  when  used  reproachfully,  it 
is  only  in  a  political,  and  not  a  moral  sense  ;  for 
many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  conferred  great  beuefita 
upon  their  country. 

B.XSIL'ICA  (sc  (rdrs,  aula,  particus — paaiXtiof, 
also  rcpia'"),  a  building  which  seiveil  as  a  court  ol 
law  and  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants and  men  of  bnaineaa.  The  term  is  derived, 
sccording  to  Philander,"  from  $aetXeif,  a  km^  in 
reference  to  early  times,  when  the  chief  magistrate 
administered  the  laws  be  made ;  but  it  is  more  iov 
medfaitety  adopted  firom  the  Greeks  of  Athena, 
whose  second  archon  was  styled  up^uv  PaatXevf, 
and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated  arou  f3aaiX- 
fiof,"  the  substantive  aula  or  particus  in  Latin  be- 
ing omitted  for  convenience,  and  the  distinctive  ep> 
ithet  converted  into  n  snbatantlve.  The  Grade 
writers,  who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilica',  call  them 
sometimes  aroal  (iaciMKai,  and  sometimes  merely 
(TToaL 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not  erect- 
ed until  B.C.  m  :*>  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
historian  that  there  were  no  basilica.'  at  the  tune  uf 
the  fire,  which  destroyed  so  many  buildings  in  tho 
Forum,  under  the  consulate  of  Marcellus  and  Laevh- 
nus,  B.C.  212.'*  It  was  situated  in  the  Forum  ad- 
joining the  Curia,  and  was  denominated  Biisilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty  others, 
erected  at  diflferent  perioda,  within  the  city  of 
Rome,**  of  whieh  the  following  nre  the  most  fre- 
quently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  authors  :  1.  BatU- 
ica  Scmpronia,  constructed  by  Titus  Scmprunius, 
B.C.  171,'*  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Nardini» 
to  have  been  between  the  vices  TOscns  and  the 
VelaJinim  2.  liasiHra  Opiviia,  which  was  almvA 
the  Cnrnitiiim,    3.  Basilica  I'ault  A'mj/ji,  or  B^lsiU- 

l.  (().!.,  vii;..  3!W>.)— 3.  (1.  810.)-3.  fl.  304,)— 4.  (1,  MI.)— > 
(1.  911.)— fi.  (KvrtC.,  vo).  11.,  |).  31h.  f.'  Aucfr.)  — r.  fl'l:t,, 
QijT«t.  Gr.,  vii..  177.)— 8.  (Imkt..  ^tt,'ni.,  c.  17.)— 9.  (Wach 
■muth.  I.,  I.,  p.  148.)— 10.  (Stat.,  Silv.,  i.,  1,  90.— Su«t.,  Octav 
SI.)— 11.  (Comnicnt.  VitniT.)— 18.  (Paui.,  i..  3.  *  1.— DcsuMth. 
AriMogril.i  p.  770.)— IS.  (LiT,,niis4-l4.)— 14.  (Lit  , xxxi.,T74 
—19.  (Pitiac.  Lex.  Aat.,  ■.  v.  Birilici.}— 16.  (Lit.,  Uir.,  16.) 
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e*  JEinJia,  cAlai  also  Re-^nt  Partli  by  Statius.' 
Cicero*  iucniiuns  iwo  basilica:  of  litis  niuue,  of 
which  one  wa3  built,  and  the  other  only  restored, 
by  Paulus  .fmtlius.  Both  these  edifices  were  in 
the  Formn,  and  one  was  celebratefl  for  its  open  per- 
istyle of  Phrygian  columns,*  which  Plutarch  (Cets.) 
Males  was  erected  by  L.  /Lmilius  Paulus  during  bis 
Mmubhip,  at  an  expense  of  1500  talents,  sent  to 
aim  by  Ca-sar  from  Gaul,  as  a  bribe  to  gain  him 
oWT  Irom  ihc  aristocraticul  parly.  A  represenla- 
tion  (if  Ihis  13  given  below.  4.  Bastltca  Pompeii, 
eaUed  also  rcgia^*  near  Hie  theatre  of  Pompey.  5. 
BifiUem  Jmh;  erected  by  JdUos  C«sar,  in  the  Fo- 
runu  and  oppo-site  to  the  Basilica .^Oliita.  It  was 
from  the  ro<>f  uf  this  building  that  Caligula  scatter- 
ed money  among  the  people  for  several  successive 
days.*  6.  Barliea  Can  ef  Lueii,  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  by  whom  it  was  founded  *  7.  Baailica 
L'lpia  oT  rrajani,  in  the  Fofum  of  Trajan.  8.  Basil- 
tM  CoH4UuUtnit  erected  by  the  Emperor  Cunstan- 
lioe,  supposed  to  be  the  niin  now  remaining  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  near  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus, 
and  coiumoniy  called  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Of  all 
these  magnificent  edifice.s,  nothing  uow  remains  be- 
jrood  the  ground  plan,  and  the  bases  and  some  par* 
tioo  of  the  cotnmns  and  superstruetnre  of  the  last 
two.  The  l)asilica  at  Pompeii  is  in  better  preserva- 
tion i  the  extcraal  walls,  ranges  of  columns,  and 
irihanal  of  the  judfsa  being stiu  tolenta(]r  perftet  on 
the  ground  floor. 

The  Forum,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  llie  most  frequented  and  cen- 
tial  part  of  the  city,  was  always  selected  for  the 
^  of  a  bosiliea;  and  henoe  it  is  that  the  elassie 
irr;t»  rs  nnt  uufrcqiiently  use  the  terms /orum  and 
itiiiica  i.jiionyaiously.  as  in  Uie  passage  of  Glau- 
dian* — Desuetuqw  eingit  Kegiua  aurati*  forh.  faacibu* 
Ulfia  tir.for,  where  the  Forum  is  not  meant,  but  the 
basiUca  which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surronnd- 
Cd  by  the  lictors  who  stood  m  tlio  Forum.* 

Viiruvius*  directs  that  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  Forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of  a  basil- 
ica, in  order  that  ihe  public  might  suffer  as  little  as 
possible  from  exposure  to  bad  weather,  while  going 
10,  or  returning  from,  their  place  of  business ;  he 
might  also  have  added,  for  their  greater  convenience 
wbib  engaged  withhi,  since  many  of  these  edifices, 
and  all  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  were  entirely  open 
to  toe  external  air,  being  surrounded  and  protected 
toMjr  bj  aa  open  peristyle  uf  columns,  as  the  an- 
aoied  ie|>reaentation  of  the  Basilica  ^'Emilia,  from  a 
mbM  of  Lq^oa,  with  the  inscription,  clearly 


"Wheo,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
lad  refined,  and,  conaeqnently,  more  effeminate,  a 
Tall  was  substituted  Ihr  Ihe  external  peristyle,  and 
the  ccluirns  were  confined  to  the  interior;  or,  if 
used  externally,  it  was  only  in  decorating  the  vpo- 
■MTt  «r  vestibule  of  entrance.  This  was  the  only 
change  which  took  place  in  the  form  of  these  build- 
ings from  the  time  of  the  r  fiiet  institution  until 


I.  (1.  -.)— a.  (Ad  Alt.,  IT,  16.)— 3.  (Plm.,  II.  N..  xuvi.,  94, 
I  — Ar-rim,  De  B*-!!.  Civ  ,  lii.  ii.)— 4.  (Saet.,  OctaT..  31.)— 5. 
[S'let  .  CiLc..  37.1  —  6.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  ».)— 7.  (De  Uooor. 
c<nit..  fi .  646.)— 8.  (F  llR^  Lm  Ast.,  L  e.— Nsid^  Rms. 
tot,  #..».)—».  it  1.) 


they  were  converted  into  Christian  cliurf  lirs  Tbt 
ground  plan  of  all  of  them  is  reciaogular,  and  (heii 
width  not  more  than  half,  nor  less  than  one  ihinl 
of  the  kogth;'  but  if  the  area  on  which  the  edi 
lice  was  to  be  raised  was  not  proportionably  long, 
small  chambers  (chalcidua)  wvx^  :  jt  off  from  one 
of  the  ends,*  which  served  as  couveoienoca  for  the 
judges  or  merchants.  This  area  waa  dirided  into 
three  naves,  consisting  of  a  centre  {media  porticut) 
and  two  side  aisles,  separated  from  the  centre  one 
each  by  a  single  row  of  columns:  a  mode  of  con- 
struction particularly  adapted  to  buildings  intended 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  At 
one  end  of  the  centre  ai.^-le  ua.s  the  tribunal  of  the 
Judge,  in  form  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
sometimes  cut  off  from  the  length  of  the  grand  nava 
(as  is  seen  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
chambers  of  the  judices  or  chalcidica  above  men- 
tioned), or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  posterior 

r-^  :  V 
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wall  of  the  building,  like  the  tribune  of  some  of  lha 
most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called  tha 

hemicyclc  :  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  in  the 
BasiUca  Tr^ani,  of  whicti  the  plan  is  given  below. 
It  will  be  Obierred  that  this  was  a  most  etmiptuoiiB 
edifice,  possessing  a  double  tribune,  and  double  rcw 
of  cdumns  on  each  side  of  the  centre  aisle,  dividi  ig 
the  whole  into  five  naves. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  original 
construction,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used  as 
a  court  of  justice ,  but  when  those  spacious  halls 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  traders  as  well 
as  loungers,  then  the  semicircular  and  external 
tribune  was  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  and 


confusion  in  the  basilica  might  not  intermpt  tn 

proceedings  of  the  magistrates  *   In  the  contre  of 

this  tribune  was  placed  the  curule  chair  of  the  pra 
tor,  and  seats  for  judices,  who  s(jinctimes  amount 

1.  (Vitre*.,  I.  c.)— S.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.)— 3.  {Vitni».,  1.  c» 
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•M  to  the  number  of  180,'  and  the  advocates  ;  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  bemicycle,  called  the  wiogs 
(comiMi),  were  seat*  finr  pervons  of  dlrtinctioo,  as 
well  as  the  parties  engaged  in  the  pioeeedinga.  It 
was  in  the  wing  of  the  tribune  that  Tiberhia  sat  to 
overawe  the  judgment  at  the  trial  cf  Granius  Mai- 
cellua.'  The  two  side  aisles,  as  baa  been  said, 
were  separated  from  the  centre  one  lijraroirorcol- 
umns,  behind  each  of  which  was  placed  a  square 
pier  or  pilaster  {parastata*),  which  supported  the 
flooring  of  an  upjKT  portico,  similar  to  the  gallery 
of  a  modern  church  Tbe  upper  gallery  was  in 
IB»  manner  deeorated  wtth  oolnnms,  of  lower  di- 
mensioDS  than  those  below;  and  these  served  to 
support  the  roof,  and  were  coonected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  parapet  wall  or  balustrade  (pluteuM*), 
which  served  as  a  defence  against  the  danger  of 
foiling  over,  and  screened  the  crowd  of  loitercis 
above  {svbbasilicam*)  from  the  people  of  business  in 
the  area  below.*  This  galieiy  reached  entirely 
round  the  inside  of  the  traiUing,  and  was  frequented 
by  women  as  well  as  men,  the  women  on  one  side 
and  the  men  on  the  other,  who  went  to  hear  and 
set'  what  was  going  on.*  The  Staircase  which  led 
to  Uie  upper  portico  was  on  the  outside^  aa  is  seen 
in  the  dan  of  tbe  BaaOiea  of  PonpeiL  Itisaimi- 
iariiy  awiated  in  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The 
whole  area  of  these  magnificent  structures  was 
covered  with  three  separate  ceilings,  of  the  kind 
called  Uitudinatmmt  like  a  toftoise-shell ;  in  techni- 
cal language  now  denominated  coved,  an  expression 
used  to  distinguish  a  ceiling  which  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is, 
however,  flat,  while  the  margins  incline  by  a  eylin> 
Jrical  shell  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral square  to  the  side  walls ;  in  which  form  the 
ancients  immbMd  a  wemManne  to  the  ahdl  of  a 
tortoise. 

Vnm  llie  deaetiption  whldi  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  these  edifices  were  adapt- 
ed, in  their  general  form  and  construction,  to  the 
usee  of  a  Cluristian  church ;  to  wliidi  purpose  some 
of  them  were,  in  fact,  converted,  as  may  be  inferred 
firom  a  passage  in  Ausonius,  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror Oratianus :  Batilica  oltm  lugotiia  plena,  nunc 
toU$  fro  tua  saluie  nucevti*.*  Hence  the  later  wri- 
ters of  the  Empire  apply  the  term  baailiea  to  all 
churches  built  after  the  model  just  described  ;  and 
such  were  the  earliest  edifices  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tian worship,  which,  with  their  original  designation, 
continue  to  this  day,  being  still  called  at  Rome  ba- 
tUidk.  A  Christian  basiliisa  eonsislod  of  Ibur  prin- 
cipal parts  ;  1.  Upiivaoc,  the  vestibule  of  entranco. 
S.  ticvf,  ntttit,  and  sometimes  gremium,  the  nave 
or  oentre  aiskb  which  was  difided  from  the  two 
aide  ones  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides. 
Here  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpt^s  of  wor- 
ship. 3.  'AfiSuv  (from  avaSatveiv,  to  ascend),  cho- 
rus (the  choir),  and  nggcttumt  a  pat  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  nave  latoed  above  the  general  level 
of  the  floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  'Itparttov,  Upov 
fi^fia,  tancluat  mm,  which  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this  sanc- 
tuary was  placMl  the  high  altar,  under  a  tabernacle 
or  canopy,  such  v  still  remahia  fai  the  Basilica  of 
at.  John  of  I^ateran  at  Rome,  at  which  the  priest 
officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  people. 
Around  this  altar,  nnd  in  the  wings  of  the  sanctua- 
rimn«  were  aeats  tar  the  sssistant  clergy,  with  an 
devateddiair  fbi  the  bishop  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
cinde  in  the  centre.* 


1.  (PUa^  vi.,  Sa.>— t.  (Tkdt.,  Aiui.,i..7S.)— a.  fVitniT., 
LcO-^  (VitniT.,  I.  e.)— 5.  (Pknc,  Capu, IV.,it,,aaw>-«.  (Vi- 

-  -  .fw  BCjwhia.)— 9 


-  -  -  CuIm 
wnf.,Lc.')— 7.  (WiiuV'l.  c^i-^'lOfrtT&Viw 
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B.\SII/ICA  {BaaiXtKal  Amrcifttf).  .\bout  A.D 
876,  the  Greek  emperor  Basilius,  the  Macedonian, 
commenced  this  work,  which  was  completed  by  hit 
son  Leo,  tlie  philoeopher.  Before  the  reign  uf  Ba* 
silius,  there  had  been  several  Greek  translations  of 
the  Pandect,  the  Code,  and  the  Institutes  ;  but  there 
was  no  authorized  Greek  version  of  them.  Tbit 
numerous  Constitutions  of  JnHioian'a  succeisei% 
and  the  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  juristB, 
were  a  farther  reason  for  publishmg  a  revibi  d  Greek 
text  under  the  imperial  authority.  This  great  work 
was  called  Baailica,  or  BaatXwai  Aiarofcic :  it  was 
revised  by  tlie  order  of  Constantinaa  Porphyrogen- 
neta,  about  A.D.  945.  The  Basilica  comprised  the 
Institutes,  Pandect,  Ckxle,  the  Novelise,  and  the  im- 
perial Constitutions  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  a  Greek  translation,  in  aixty  books,  which 
are  subdivided  into  titles.  The  publication  of  this 
authorized  body  of  law  in  the  Greek  language  led  to 
the  gradual  disuse  of  the  original  compilation  of 
Justinian  in  tlie  East 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilii-a  is 
as  follows  :  All  the  matter  relating  to  a  given  aub- 
ject  is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris  ,  the  extracts 
from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under  each  title» 
tlien  the  oonstitatione  of  the  Code,  and  next  in  oiw 
der  the  provisions  contained  in  the  In.'<titutes  and 
the  NoTwls,  which  confirm  or  complete  the  provib- 
ions  of  the  Pandect  The  Basilica  doee  not  ooi^ 
tain  all  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  but  it  eon- 
tains  numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  irf*  anoieitt 
jurists,  and  of  imperial  Coostltotioas,  wMcfa  tn  aol 
in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  was  published,  with  a  Latin  fetBioB, 
by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols.  fol.  Fabrot  pub- 
lished only  thirty-si.x  books  complete,  and  si.x  o*.k 
ers  incomplete :  the  other  books  were  made  up 
from  an  extract  firnn  the  Basilica  axid  the  schoiiatljk 
Fovr  ofthe  deficient  books  were  afterward  fbmd  is 
MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard  Meerraan,  with  a 
translation  by  M  Otto  Rcitz,  in  the  fiAh  volume  of 
his  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et  Canunici ;  and  they 
were  also  published  separately  in  London  in  1766^ 
folio,  as  a  supplement  to  F^brot's  edition.  A  new 
critical  edition,  by  the  brothers  Heimbachfl 
menced  in  183.3,  and  is  now  in  progress. 

•BASILISCUS  {(iaatXioKOf),  the  BasUisk, 
times  called  Cockatrice,  from  the  vulgar  belief  in 
modem  times,  that  it  is  produced  from  the  egg  of 
a  cock.  "  .N'lcainlcr  dfscril»es  it,"  observes  Dr.  Ad- 
ams, "as  having  a  small  body,  about  three  palma 
long,  and  of  a  shining  oohmr.  All  the  ancient  aa 
thors  speak  with  horror  ofthe  poison  ofthe  Basiliail^ 
which  they  aflinn  to  be  of  so  deadly  a  nature  as  to 
prove  fatal,  not  only  when  introduced  into  a  wound, 
but  also  when  transmitted  through  anoUier  object, 
Avicenna  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who,  having 
transfixed  a  basilisk  with  a  spoar,  its  venom  proved 
iatal  to  him,  and  also  to  his  horse,  whose  lip  was  ac- 
ddentally  wounded  hy  it.  A  somewiiat  aimilar  sto- 
ry is  alluded  to  by  Lucan.*  Linna'us,  repaiding.  of 
course,  all  the  stories  at>out  the  Basilisk  as  utterly 
fabulous,  refers  this  creature,  aa  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  to  tbe  LocerteXnianA.  I  cannot  help  thinib* 
ing  it  very  problematieu,  howevor,  irtiether  the  J^- 
nana  be  indeed  the  Basilisk  of  the  ancients.  Cal- 
met  supposes  the  Scriptural  basilisk  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Cobra  di  CapellOf  but  I  am  net  aware  of 
its  being  found  in  Amoa.  The  aeipent  whicii  ia 
described  under  the  name  of  BuduA  by  Jaekmt 
would  answer  very  well  in  moat  respects  to  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  Basilisk.*" 

BASTER'NA,  a  kind  of  litter  (lectiea)  in  < 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  of  tlie 
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It  afipean  to  have  reaemUed  the  lecUca 
{mi.  iMenoA)  very  d/mtf  s  nd  the  only  diflereoce 
apparently  was,  tb^t  the  ksctioa  was  carried  by 
slaveb,  and  the  bastema  by  two  mules.  Several 
oqnaologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  Sal- 
■niai  auHioeee  it  to  be  doriTed  Dram  ttM>  Greek 
MftrfTtt.*  A  deeeriptioB  of  a  baateriMi  to  given  by 
a  poet  in  the  l>atin  Anthology  * 

BATHS. — haXaveiov,  Balneanumt  Baltuum,  Ba' 
iMMBp  Btb»m»  Bdmut,  and  TA^nmi.  These  words 
tie  all  commonly  translated  by  our  general  term 
knh  or  baths ;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
and  belter  authors  they  are  used  with  a  nice  dis- 
eriroioation.  ^jicimi  or  b^memm^  which  is  derived 
fion  the  Greek  fiaXaanSbmy*  signiOea,  hi  ita  primary 
aeaie,  a  bath  or  bathing-vessel,  such  as  most  per- 
•008  of  any  consequence  among  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed in  their  own  houses ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
aied  by  Cicero/  UUneum  cai^fieri  jubtiot  and  fiom 
that  it  eame  to  signify  the  chamber  which  con- 
tained the  bath*  {labrum  si  m  halmro  non  est),  which 
is  also  the  proper  translation  of  tlie  word  balneari- 
The  dimiaatlve  htbuebtm  is  adopted  by  Sen- 
eca* to  designate  the  bath-room  of  Scipio,  in  the 
villa  at  Liternam,  and  to  expressly  used  to  charac- 
lenze  the  unasiiuraing  modesty  of  republican  man- 
nen,  as  compared  with  the  luxury  of  his  own  times. 
Bat  when  the  hatha  of  private  individaab  became 
more  sumptuous,  and  comprised  many  rooms  in- 
stead of  the  one  small  chamber  described  by  Sene- 
ca, the  plural  balnea  or  baltnea  was  adopted,  which 
atiil,  in  correct  language*  had  reference  only  to  the 
baHia  of  private  persona.  Thus  Oieero  terms  the 
baths  at  tlie  villa  of  his  brother  Quintus^  balnearia. 
lUbua  and  baUiuA,  which,  according  to  Varro,* 
aave  no  smgutar  mimber,  were  the  public  baths. 
(&isM  is,  however,  used  in  the  singular,  to  desig- 
nate a  private  bath,  in  an  inscription  qaoted  by  Rei- 
nesios.*)  Thus  Cicero'*  speaks  of  balncas  Senias, 
khcsjf  mtbticm$,  and  ui  wettibtdo  balneammf^*  and 
Avhia  GeIfiiiai*or  tefiMu  8Uuu.  But  thtoaoeura^ 
of  diction  is  neglected  by  many  of  the  subsequent 
writers,  and  particularly  by  the  poets,  among  whom 
httmea  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural  number 
la  aignifj  the  public  buha,  aince  the  wordi  balnue 
eoaid  not  be  Uitrodneed  in  an  hexameter  verae. 
Pliny  also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the 
aeoter  plural  balnea  fur  public,  and  of  balneum  for  a 
frtrateValh.**  ThtnaaCfirom  t^e/yi?,  warmth)  mean, 
properly,  warm  springs  or  baths  of  warm  water,  but 
eame  afterward  to  be  applied  to  the  structures  in 
which  the  baths  were  placed,  and  which  were  both 
hot  ud  cold.  There  was,  however,  a  material  dis- 
tuetlon  between  the  bdnem  and  tktrmm,  maamvch 
as  the  former  was  the  term  used  under  the  Repub- 
lic, aod  referred  to  the  public  establishments  of  that 
a^,  which  contained  no  appliances  for  luxury  be- 
yoad  the  mere  coovenienoe  of  hot  and  oold  baths, 
nheieaa  the  latter  name  waa  given  to  tiioee  magn  ih- 
cenl  edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  Empire,  and 
alkich  comprised  within  their  range  of  buildings  all 
tta  afpaiteBanoea  bdonging  to  the  Greek  gymna- 
lii,  as  well  as  a  regular  establishment  appropriated 
fa  hailiing ;  which  distinction  is  noticed  by  Juvc- 

!i'jhaequent  writers,  however,  use  these  terms  with- 
•at  distinction.  Thus  the  hatha  erected  by  Ctou- 
^haElniaeaa,  the  fteedman  of  the  Emperor  Clao- 
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dian,  are  styled  by  Statius'  balntif  and  by  Martial 
Etrtud  thermutm.  In  an  epigram,  alao,  by  Un 

tial,*  "suhire  balneum  thrrmii,"  thet»jrms  are  not  ap- 
plied to  ilie  whole  building,  but  tj  two  differenl 
chanibirs  in  the  same  edifice. 

JBathiog  waa  a  practice  fiuniiar  ko  the  Greeka  of 
both  aezea  from  the  earliest  times,  both  fn  freak 
water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural  warm  springs  ar 
j  well  as  ve^els  artihcialiy.  heated.    Thus  Nausicae. 
j  daughter  of  Alcinoiis,Iungof  Pheacia,  goej  out  witb 
I  her  attendants  to  waah  her  clothes,  and,  after  thi 
task  to  done,  she  bathes  herself  in  the  river.*  Ulys- 
ses, who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and 
I  takes  a  hath,  while  she  aod  her  servants  stand 
I  aside.*  Europe  also  hathea  in  the  river  Anauma,* 
and  Helen  and  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.' 
j  Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  lor  the  purj>oso 
I  of  bathing.   Tbe  'HpdxXeia  Xovrpd  shown  by  V'ul- 
'  can  or  M'lierva  to  Uerculea  are  celeoxated  by  the 
poeta.   Pindarspeakaofthehothathof theuympha 
— dtp/Ml  Svfi^v  /Mvrpd*  and  Horo«"r*celebi,tles  one 
of  the  streams  of  the  Sciimaudor  lor  its  warm  tem- 
perature.  The  artificial  warm  *-i:(h  was  taken  in  a 
veaael  called  uaufuvOoq  by  Hom^  ,'*  because  it  dimin- 
tohed  the  uncleanliness  of  the  »kin,  and  l/itaatf  by 
.Mhenaeus."    It  would  appea',  from  the  description 
of  the  bath  admioistered  to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  ol 
Cine,  that  thto  vessel  did  not  contain  water  iladC 
but  was  only  used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the 
warm  water  was  poured  over  him,  which  was  healed 
in  a  large  caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was 
placed,  and,  when  aufficieat^  warmed,  waa  taken 
out  hi  other  veaada,  and  poured  over  the  hmi  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  uadfuvBofV 
Where  cleanliness  merely  was  tbe  object  sought; 
cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which  was  considered  as 
most  bracing  to  the  nerves but,  after  violent  bod- 
ily fatigue  or  exertion,  warm  water  was  made  use 
of,  in  order  to  refresh  the  body  and  relax  the  over-* 
tension  of  the  muscles.'*  Thus  the  dtfo/i.-v^of  is  pre- 
pared  for  Peisistratus  and  Telemachus  in  the  paK 
ace  of  Menelau3,**and  is  resorted  to  by  Ulysses  and 
Diomed,  when  they  return  with  the  captured  horses 
of  Rhesus.^* 

'Ef  f>'  &aa)iixdovg  ^nvrt^  Iv^iarar  7.ovaavTO, 

From  which  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  veaael 
was  of  poltohed  marble,  like  the  baaina  (Mra)  which 

have  been  discovered  in  the  Roman  baths.  An- 
dromache, in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iltad,  prepares  a 
hot  bath  for  Hector  against  his  return  from  battle ; 
and  NestOTt  in  the  14th,  orders  Hecamede  to  make 
ready  the  warm  bath  (^epfm  P  orrpu) ;  and  the  Pha- 
acians  are  represented  as  bemg  addicted  to  the  van- 
ities of  dress,  warm  baths,  and  sexual  mdulgence.** 
ElfMTu  t'  i^t]iu>i6a,  XofTptt  re  ^epftu,  koI  eitud. 

It  was  also  custooiary  for  the  Greeks  to  take  two 
baths  in  succession,  &rst  cold  and  afterward  warm; 
thus,  in  the  passage  of  the  Hiad  just  referred  to, 

Ulysses  and  iJioincil  both  bathe  in  the  sea.  and  af- 
terward refresh  tliemsclves  w  iih  a  warm  bath  (aod' 
ft'.vBo^)  upon  returning  to  their  tents.  The  custom 
of  plunging  into  cold  water  aAer  the  warm  bath 
mentioned  by  Aristides,"  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century,  does  not  refer  to  tlie  Greeks  of  this  early 
age,  but  to  those  who  Uved  after  the  subjugation  ol 
tiieir  eountry  by  the  Romana,  fi«mi  whom  ue  habit 
was  most  probably  borrowed. 
After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselves, 
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Ihe  womea*  aa  wdl  as  men,  in  order  that  the  skin 
might  nnt  be  left  hatsh  and  rough,  especially  after 
wami  \vat(  r.»  Oil  {cXatm-)  is  the  only  ointment 
rocniionu!  hy  Huiner  as  used  fur  thi»  purpose,  and 
ininy*  sa>8  that  the  Greeks  had  no  better  ointment 
at  tiie  time  of  the  Trojan  war  than  oil  perfumed 
with  hprhs.  In  all  the  passages  quoted  above,  the 
batliers  anoint  tluinselves  with  ck'ar  pure  oil  (X«V 
lAoiV);  but  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,*  Venus 
BBointa  the  body  of  Heetor  with  oil  scented  with 
roses  (fy.aiij  ftoSoevTt),  and,  in  the  I4th  b<M)k  of  the 
same  |K)«>ni,*  Juno  anoints  herself  with  oil  "  ambro- 
iial,  sweet,  and  odoriferous"  {uftfof-eiov,  Uavdv,  nO- 
Mftcyov) :  and  elsewb«re  the  oil  tenned  huStf, 
iweet-smelling,  upon  which  epithet  the  eommenta- 
Jors  am!  .Mht  ntpiis*  remark  tliat  Homer  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  ol  more  precious  ointments, 
but  calls  them  oil  with  an  epithet  to  distinguish 
them  from  common  oil.  The  ancient  heroes,  how- 
ever, never  used  precious  unguents  (fiipa). 

Awnyug  the  (ireeks  as  well  as  Komans,  bathing 
wa»  always  a  preliminary  to  the  hour  of  meals.  In- 
deed, the  process  of  eating  seems  to  have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  npnn  that  of  bathing;  for 
e%'en  Nausicae  and  her  companions,  in  the  passage 
rafeired  to  above,  immediately  after  they  had  bathed 
and  anointed  tliemselves,  sat  down  to  eat  by  the 
river's  side  while  waiting  for  the  clothes  to  dry.* 

The  Laeedii'munian.-..  who  i  on^idcr'  tl  warm  wa- 
ter as  enervating  and  efil'minate,  usvd  two  kinds  of 
baths,  namely,  the  obid  daily  hath  in  the  Eurotas, 
which  .Afjesilaus  also  used,'  and  a  dry  sudorific  bath 
in  a  chamber  heated  w  ith  warm  air  by  means  of  a 
stove  ;•  and  from  them  the  chamber  used  by  the 
Romans  for  a  similar  purpose  was  tenned  Laeon- 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  were  famil- 
lAr  With  the  use  of  the  bath,  both  as  a  source  of 
health  and  ideaaore.  long  before  it  came  into  gener- 
i.  practicR  among  the  Komans,  although  they  had 
IS  public  establi^ments  exprci'sly  devoted  to  the 
^rpose  ol'  the  same  mapnitieence  as  the  Romans 
had;  in  which  sense  the  words  of  Artemidonis" 
msy  be  understood,  when  he  says,  "They  were 
unaequainted  with  the  use  of  balhs"  {(iaXavtia  ovk 
fjoiuai  ) ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Athenians,  at  least, 
hail  public  baths  (hnrpuvtc)  attached  to  the  jzym- 
nasia,  which  were  more  used  by  the  common  pco- 

Kthan  by  the  great  and  wealthy,  who  had  private 
ths  in  their  own  houses. '* 

The  Romans,  as  \\  i  II  as  Greeks,  resorted  to  the 
livers,  in  the  earlier  (M  riuds  of  their  history,  from 
motives  of  heaUh  or  cleanliness,  and  not  of  luxury ; 
for,  as  the  use  of  Ihien  was  little  known  in  those 
ages,"  lu  allh  .i<  \s  «  Il  a>  iumfdrt  rrndrred  frequent 
ablutions  necessary.  Thus  wc  learn  from  Seneca'* 
tiiat  the  ancient  Romans  washed  thefa*  legs  and 
arms  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  onoe  a 
week. 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  among  the 
Romans ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca^*  that  Scipio 
had  a  warm  baih  in  his  villa  at  Litemnm,  which, 
however,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a 
simple  chamber,  just  sulBcient  for  the  necessary 

Frpoees,  and  without  any  pretension  to  luxury, 
was  "small  and  dark,"  he  says,  "  after  the  man- 
ntr  of  tlie  anrients,"  Tins  was  a  l»ath  of  w.inii 
wrier;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
miih  warm  air  by  floes  placed  hnmediat^mider  it, 
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so  as  to  pfudi4oe  a  vapour  bath,  is  stal«d  by  Vakifr 
us  Maximos*  and  by  Pliny*  to  have  been  mvnlil 

by  Srrtjitis  On»ti,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Crassui, 
before  the  Marsic  war.  The  expression  used  b| 
Valerius  Maximus  is  baJnta  pcnstha,  and  by  PUnj 
balineas  pennies,  which  is  ditTerently  explained  by 
different  commentators  ;  but  a  sinple  elance  at  th« 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sullirirni  in  erler  t« 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of  tha 
chambers  was  mupeniei  over  the  hollow  edb  ef 
the  hypocaust,  called  by  Vitruvius  ruffmsma  c$l- 
ianorurn,*  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more  fidlysi^ 
emplified  in  the  following  passage  of  Ausonius 
'*Qutd  Imemorcm)  qua  tulphurca  substrucla  crrjubu 
fumant 

Balnea,  JtTventi  cum  Muidbtr  haxuluB  operto, 
VIrfvti  tnkdaitt  ietlma  per  com  fimmtu^ 

Inclusum  glomerans  ctstu  ezspirante  raparrm  f ' 

By  tiie  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  warm  water  ud  hot  air,  hwl 

obtained  very  generally,  and  with  aooosidenble  djv 
grec  of  luxury,  if  not  of  splendour,  as  may  be  col* 
lected  from  a  letter  to  his  brother,*  in  which  he  in« 
forms  him  that  be  had  given  directions  for  removing 
the  vapour  bath  (assa)  into  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
undressing  room  {apodi/lmurji),  \n\  account  of  the 
flue  being  placed  in  an  injudicious  situation;  and 
we  learn  from  the  ^ame  author  that  there  wen; 
baths  at  Rome  in  bis  lime — l-ainras  .sVMfni*— which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  pay  men'  ut  a  small 
fee.» 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history,  a  uucm 
greater  deUcat^  was  ohaerved  with  renpect  to  pn^ 
miscuous  bathing,  even  among  tne  men,  than  was 
usual  among  Uie  Greeks ;  fur,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maximna,*  it  was  deemed  hideoetit  for  a  fathM 
to  bathe  in  company  w  ith  his  own  son  after  he  hai 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son  in-law  with  b«a 
fathcr-in-lau  ;  the  same  respectful  reserve  beiif 
shown  to  blood  and  affinity  as  was  paid  to  the  tern* 
plea  of  the  gods,  towands  whom  it  was  considered 
as  an  act  of  irreligion  even  to  apjK  ar  naked  in  any 
of  the  places  consecrated  lu  tlmr  wuibhip  *  Bui 
virtue  passed  away  as  wealth  increased  ;  and,  v\  .ien 
the  therms  came  into  use,  not  only  did  the  men 
bathe  together  in  numbers,  but  even  men  and  women 
stripped  and  bathed  promiscuously  in  the  same  hath. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  public  establishments 
often  contained  separate  baths  for  both  sexes  ad- 
joining to  each  other,"  as  will  be  seen  to  haye  been 
also  the  case  at  the  baths  of  Pompeii    Aulus  Gel- 
lius"  n dales  a  story  of  a  consul's  svifi  who  took  a 
whim  to  bathe  at  Teanum  (Tcano),  a  small  provin- 
cial town  of  Campania,  in  the  men's  baths  (balna* 
ririlihus);  probably  because,  in  a  small  town,  the 
female  dcpartmcTit,  like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  more 
confined  and  U  ss  convenient  than  that  assigned  to 
the  men ;  and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to 
the  quvstor,  M.  Marios,  to  torn  the  men  out.  But 
whether  the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use 
each  other's  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that 
some  of  the  public  establishments  had  only  one 
common  set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed 
under  the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  India* 
criminately  tonetber."    This  custom  was  forbidden 
by  Hadrian"  and  by  M.  Aurclius  Antoninus  ;'*  and 
Alexander  Severus  prohibited  any  baths,  common 
to  hcth  aezee  {iattua  susfs),  from  being  opened  in 
Rome.**  
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When  the  pidibe  baths  {halm*)wme  first  iiuthv- 

Ifd.  ihey  wi-re  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who  alone 
tkitbed  in  public ;  the  people  ol  wealth,  as  well  as 
Ikoae  who  liwined  the  equestrian  and  senatmtu  or- 
den.  using  prirate  baths  in  their  own  houses.  But 
this  jDonopoly  was  not  long  enjoyed ;  for,  as  early 
er^'n  as  the  time  of  Julius  ( "a-.^ar,  we  find  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  mother  of  Augustus  making  use 
if  IIm  poUie  establishments,*  wbioh  were  fwotebljr, 
II that  time,  separated  from  the  men's;  ana, in  pro- 
cess of  tunc,  even  the  emperors  tin  niselves  bathed 
in  public  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Thus 
Hadrian  often  bathed  in  public  among  tlie  herd  (cum 
aaai1w*)f  and  eren  the  TirtmNts  Alexander  Se- 
fSnia  took  his  bath  among  the  populace  in  the  tlier- 
nue  be  had  himself  erected,  as  well  as  m  those  of 
his  predecessors,  and  returned  to  the  palace  In  hia 
bathing-dress;*  and  the  abandoned  Gallienu?  amu- 
sed himself  by  bathing  in  the  midst  of  tlie  young 
and  old  of  both  i»exes— men,  women,  and  children  * 
The  baths  were  opened  at  suniise  and  closed  at 
meet ;  hat,  in  the  time  of  Akmaader  Severus,  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  kept  opon  nearly  aU 
night ;  for  he  is  stated*  to  have  furnished  oil  for  his 
own  thcrma!,  -vhich  previously  were  not  opened  be- 
Ibre  dajbreak  {tnu  «iirorMi),  and  were  shut  before 
aaneet  \amte  vaperum) ;  and  JovenaH  indodea  in  Ma 
catalogue  of  female  immoralities,  that  of  taking  the 
bath  at  niglit  {balnea  sock  subity  which  may,  how- 
«<Ter,  refer  to  private  hatha. 

The  once  of  a  bath  was  a  r|aadrant«  the  smallest 
^ece  of  coined  money  firom  the  age  of  Cicero  down- 
ward,' which  was  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath 
(asfawator) ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  Cicero,  in  the 
untfam  jnat  dted,  fuadntuona  permutaiio,  and  \is 
8eoeca.*  rft  quadrantaria.  Cbihlreo  beh>w  a  Cer- 
tain age  were  admitted  tree.* 

**Nec  pmeri  tnhfii^  tdri  fJ  wiUtim  UmKhw.** 
Strangers  also,  and  fortign^rs,  were  admitted  to 
some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  alt  without  payment, 
as  we  learn  ftom  an  inscription  Ihuad  at  lUwne,  and 
Vwted  by  Pitiscus 

L.  OCTaTIO.  L.  r.  CiM. 

Buro.  TSIB.  MIL  

«Ci  LATAVtOmM  OaATOITAH  HOMOinavs, 
mentis 

noSPITIBUS  ET  ADTBMTOSIurs. 

I1ie  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfu.-tune  hap- 

Ked  to  the  Republic  ;'*  and  Suetonius  tay  o  that  the 
peror  Caligula  made  it  a  capital  ofionce  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  bathing  opon  any  religious 
holyday.'*  They  were  originally  placed  under  the 
saperiutendeoce  of  the  vJUes,  whose  business  it 
was  to  keep  them  also  in  repair,  and  to  see  that 
thevwere  kept  clean  and  of  a  proper  tempcratuie.'* 
In  the  provinces,  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  tle- 
folred  upon  the  qusestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
Ihepaaaage  already  quoted  from  Aulus  GeUius.'* 

The  time  nsoally  assigned  by  the  Romans  fin- 
taking  the  bath  waa  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly  af- 
terward.'* 

**  OttfaMsi  pet»U  ssrnsrv ;  famteanr  ami; 
&»,  fwest  tmt  SUfkMiti  babumjiuuta  mUd." 

Before  that  time  none  hut  invalids  were  allowed  to 
tethe  in  public.**  N'itruviiis  reckons  the  l)est  hours 
Adapted  for  bathing  to  be  from  midday  until  about 
•BttKt*'  Pliny  took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in 
auBiner,  and  at  the  eighth  in  winter  ;^  and  Martia. 

1.  (Suet.,  Octar.,  IM.)— 2.  (Span.,  Iladr.,  c  I7.>— 3.  (Um- 
t^Um,  Sn^  c  42.)-4.  (TrelieU.  Pbllio,  D«  OaUien.  daob., 
e  l7.H4i.  (Lannii).,  Alex.  Ser.,  L  e.)— 0.  (Sat.,  vi.,  419.) 
—7.  (Oc,  Pro  Oxl..  ».— Hot.,  Sat..  I.,  iii.,  137. -Jut.,  Sal., 
n,W.y-S.  (Ep.,  ee.)— 9.  (Jinen..  S«t..  II..  152.)— 10.  (Lex. 
AiL)— Jl.  {Fabr.,  Deter.  Vti\  Roni..r.  18.)— 12.  (Ih.)— 13.  (Ih  — 
fcn..  Ep.,  66.)— 14.  (I.,  3.)— 13.  (Mart..  Ep..  i.,  48  ;  xi.,  i'i.)  - 
W  'UajwiU  Akx.  Scr..  t4.)— 17.  (t..  10.)— 18.  (Ep..iii.,  1.  S.) 


I  speaka  of  taftrng  a  bath,  when  fiitigoed  and  weary 

'  at  the  tenth  hour,  and  even  l:Ker.' 
!  When  the  water  was  ready  and  the  ballib  pre- 
'  paiH»  notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  liell — tu 
iht,  Jianmi.'  One  of  these  bells,  with  the  inscription 
FiRMi  BAI.NEATORI8,  was  found  in  the  themuR  Oio- 
cletianaD,  in  the  y<  ar  1548,  and  came  into  the  |0o- 
session  of  the  learned  Fulvius  Ursinus.* 

While  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  iir 
cleanlmess,  a  single  one  was  eonsidrred  siifTiciciit 
at  a  time,  and  that  only  when  requisite.  Hut  the 
luxuries  of  the  Empire  knew  no  such  bounds,  and 
tlie  daUy  bath  was  sometimes  repeated  as  maiqr  aa 
seven  and  eight  timee  in  sneoesaion— the  nomner 
which  the  Emperor  Commodus  indulged  himself 
With.*  Gordian  bathed  seven  times  a  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  twice  in  winter;  the  Emperor  Gallienos 
r.ix  fur  seven  timea  in  snmmer,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  winter.*  Comnrodus  also  took  his  meals  in  the 
bath  ;*  a  custom  wiiich  w;is  not  confined  to  a  dis- 
solute emperor  alone,  for  Martial^  attacks  a  certain 
.£miliu8  for  the  same  practice,  which  paangei  how- 
ever, is  differently  interpreted  by  aome  oommenta. 
tors. 

It  wa.s.  the  u.sii.il  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  take  the  baUi  after  exercise,  and  previous, 
ly  10  their  principal  meal  leana) ;  but  the  debaucheea 
of  the  Empire  bathed  also  after  eating,  as  well  as 
l>efoie,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire a  new  appetite  for  fresh  delicacies.  Nero  ia 
related  to  have  indulged  in  this  practice,*  which  ia 
alao  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.* 

Upon  fjiiilting  tlie  liath,  it  wa.s  ii.^ual  for  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  a.s  Greeks,  to  lie  anointed  with  oU  ;  to 
which  custom  both  Pompey  and  Brutus  are  repre> 
aented  by  Plutarch  as  adhering.  I3ut  a  [tarticular 
habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to  certain  complaints, 
aomctimes  required  this  order  to  he  r<  veiled;  for 
which  reason  Augustus,  who  suffered  irom  nervous 
disorders,  waa  aeeoatomed  to  anoint  hinnelf  before 
bathing;'*  and  a  similar  practice  wa.s  adopted  hy 
Alexander  Severus."  The  mofct  usual  practice, 
bowerer,  seems  to  have  been  to  take  some  gentle 
exercise  {juerciuuio)  in  the-  first  instanoe,  and  then, 
after  batMng,  to  be  anohitod  ^ther  ih  the  sun,  or  in 
the  tepid  or  thermal  cbaisber,  and  finaUy  to  take 
theii  tbod. 

The  Romans  did  net  content  themselvee  wHh  a 

single  hath  of  hot  or  cold  water,  hut  they  went 
throui,'h  a  course  of  baths  in  succession,  in  whicl 
the  au'ency  of  air  a.s  well  as  water  was  applied.  It 
is  dilhcult  to  ascertain  the  precise  order  in  which 
the  course  waa  usually  taken,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
anv  general  practice  tM'vond  the  whim  of  the  iiidi 
viduul.    Under  medical  treatment,  of  course  the 
succession  would  be  regolaled  by  the  nature  uf  thi; 
disease  for  which  a  cure  was  sought,  and  would 
vary,  also,  aocordmg  to  the  difiereni  practice  of  dif- 
ferent physicians.    It  ia  CHrtain,  howcvi  r,  that  it 
was  a  general  practice  to  close  the  pores  and  brace 
the  body  after  the  excessive  perspiration  of  the  va- 
pour balh,  either  hy  pourin:?  cold  water  over  the 
head,  or  by  plun^^mg  at  <»nce  into  the  ;>ijsfi/ia,  or  into 
a  river,  as  the  U  ussians  still  do,'*  and  as  the  Rofti  ins 
sometimes  did,  as  we  learn  Iniin  Ausonius. 
"l'f<fi  egn  ile/easos  muito  sudore  lavacri 
Fastiditst  locus,  et  fngora  piscinarvm, 
Ut  vitit  frjierenlur  aquit ;  mox  amne  Tt/ote* 
FItmienti gdidum  flumtn  peputuu  nelelH.**^ 

Musa,  the  |ihyaician  of  Augoatiw,  ia  said  to  have 

1.  (EptfT.,  IH.,  90;  X.,  70.)— »,  {Mwt.,  E^,  m.,  103.)— jL 
(Ap[M-nd.  od  Ciuccn.,  De  Tridin.)— 4.  (Lusprid.,  Commod.,  e. 
2.)— 5.  (Cnpitnl..  OlII.,  c.  17.)— S.  (Lamprid.,I.e.)— 7.  (Ejrigr., 
X.I.,  I9.)-S.  (Su.t..  Nrro,  27.)— a.  fUt^Ut  I4l>— Itt  (dMt., 
iVtav.,  83.)— II.  ;Laraphd.,  Alrt.  flrv.,  I  cH-M.  (Taolw^ 
RuniA.)— 13.  iMmwII..  Ml.t 
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iotrodaced  this  practice,*  which  became  quite  the 
Milon,  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  wnieh  the 

emperor  dcrivod  from  it.  though  Dion'  accuse  him 
of  having  artfully  caused  the  death  of  Marccllus  hy 
an  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment.  In 
Other  cases  it  was  considered  conducive  to  health 
lo  poor  wann  wstr*  nirer  the  head  before  the  vapour 
bath,  and  cold  Wutr  urmediately  after  it  ;*  and  at 
other  times  a  success  i-n  of  warm,  tepid,  and  cold 
water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians.  On  and  Celsus,  differ  in 
some  respects  as  to  the  on'er  in  which  the  baths 
should  be  taken  ;  the  former  rrrommending  first  the 
hot  air  of  the  Laconicum  (itip.  9tpfu^)t  next  the 
hath  of  warn  water  {Mop  ^tpfiAv  pnd  X«eTpoy),  af- 
terward the  cold,  and,  finally,  to  be  well  riiblw^d  ;* 
while  the  latter  reconimends  his  pat.enis  first  to 
sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  cbsmher  (lepida- 
mm)  without  undressing  i  then  to  proceed  into  the 
OiemHil  chamber  {ediiariitm\  and,  after  having  gone 
through  a  rrtrnlar  course  of  perspiration  thrre,  not 
lo  descend  into  the  warm  bath  (jo/ium),  but  to  pour 
a  quantity  of  warm  water  over  the  head,  then  te- 
pid, and  finally  cold  ;  aflerward  to  be  scraped  with 
the  strigil  iprrfrirari),  and  finally  rubbed  dry  and 
anointed  '  .Sncti,  in  all  probability,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Romans  when  the  bath  was  resorted  to 
as  a  daily  sooree  of  pleaMire.  and  not  for  any  par- 
ticular medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  as  it  re- 
sembles, in  many  respects,  the  system  of  bathing 
still  in  practice  among  the  Orientals,  who,  as  Sir 
W.  Gell  lemarkst  "succeeded  bj  conquest  to  the 
InznrieB  of  the  enervated  Greeks  and  Romans."* 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Galen,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  Aovrpov  is  used  for  a  warm 
aath,  in  which  sense  it  also  ooevrs  in  the  same  au- 
thor. Vitruvius,^  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  same  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath 
{frig^ida  lavatio.  quatn  (irtTci  hii'Tpovvocitant).  The 

contradiction  between  the  two  authors  is  here  point- 
ad  out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  hnpossibility, 

•swell  as  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  fix  onr  pre- 
die  meaning  tu  <'ach  of  the  different  terms  made 
oae  of  bjr  the  ancient  writers  in  reforenee  to  their 
biOiing  estahltahments. 

%Ting  thus  detailed  from  classical  authorities 
the  genera]  habits  of  the  Romans  in  connexion  with 
their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to  examine 
and  explain  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  struc- 
tures which  contained  their  baths,  which  will  serve 
8H  a  pnictical  commentary  upon  all  that  has  been 
■aid  Indeed,  there  are  more  ample  and  better  ma-  , 
tcrials  lor  acquiring  a  thorough  insight  into  Roman 

I.  (Pl.n.,  H.  N.,xxT.,  J8.)-2.  (Ihi.,  p.  ii:.)-3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  I 
«»>iii.,  14.— CeUui.  Dc  Med..  1.,  3.) — I.  (Galen,  De  M«thado  i 
kiitoiiili.  X..  10.  p.  700, 7W,  ed.  KOIu.)— ).  (C«lt^  Dc  UtA^l^ 
f  Mk  (U<  li  t  Punpab,  wl.  1,  p.  11,  «d.  IM.)->7.  fr^  110  I 
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manners  in  this  one  particular,  than  for  any  otiM 
of  the  usages  connected  wttb  tbdr  denwMie  haMts 

Lucian,  in  the  treatise  which  is  inscribed  Hijrpfts, 
has  given  a  miiuile  and  interesting  description  of  a 
set  of  baths  erected  by  an  architect  of  that  name, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  much  too  kng  for  in- 
sertion in  this  place,  but  whkdi  is  wdl  worth  pern* 
sal ;  and  an  excavation  made  at  Pompeii  between 
the  years  1824,  '25,  laid  open  a  complete  set  of  pub* 
lie  baths  {baltua),  with  many  of  the  chambers,  even 
to  the  ceilings,  in  good  preservation,  and  construct* 
ed  in  all  their  important  parts  upon  rules  very  simi- 
lar to  those  laid  down  by  Vitruvius. 

In  order  to  render  the  subjoined  remarks  mora 
easily  InteHigiUe,  the  preeedhig  woodeot  is  iM«l> 
ed,  which  is  taken  from  a  fresco  painting  VpQII UN 
walls  of  the  therni«  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  lepreaeolatfA 
ground-plan  of  the  hatha  of  Foinpieii»  which  aie  net  f 
ly  summnded  on  fliree  sides  by  houses  and  shopi^ 
thus  forming  what  the  Romans  termed  an  intuU, 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  dooMs 
set  of  hatha,  has  six  different  entrances  from  tht 
street,  one  of  which.  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  were  appropriated  lo  the 
women,  and  five  others  to  the  male  departmctit ;  ol 
which  two,  B  and  C,  communicate  directly  with  the 
furnaces,  and  the  otiier  three,  D.  E,  F,  with  the  bn> 
thing  apartments,  of  which  F,  the  nearest  to  the 
Forum,  was  the  principal  one  ;  the  other  two,  D  and 
E,  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  served 
for  the  convenienoe  of  those  who  lived  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  city.  To  have  a  variety  of 
entrances  (/^i/f^otf  -n'A/.nlr  rcOvpuuii  <n  )  is  one  ol 
the  qualities  enumerated  by  Lucian  neces-sary  to  a 
well-constiuctCMl  set  of  baths.'  Passing  through  the 
principal  entrance  V,  which  is  removed  from  the 
street  by  a  narrow  footway  surrounding  the  intuit 
(the  outer  curb  of  which  is  marked  upon  the  plan 
by  the  thin  hue  drawn  round  it),  and  after  descend- 
ing three  steps,  th«  batbei  flwta  upon  his  left  hand 
a  small  cbambiBr  i|,  Which  contained  a  conveni- 
ence {latrina*),  ano  proceeds  into  a  covered  portico 
(2),  which  ran  rouu.i  three  sides  of  an  open  court— 
atriitm  (3),  and  thest*  together  fonmed  the  vestibola 
of  the  baths— vMft'MMm  taAuanun,*  in  which  the 
servants  belonijiiig  to  the  establilllllient.  as  well  as 
such  of  the  slaves  and  attendanta  of  the  ipieat  and 
wealthy  whose  servicea  mm  not  requhvd  in  tho  in* 
tf'rior.  wailed  There  are  seats  for  their  accom- 
iiiodation  placed  underneath  the  portico  (o,  tf^ 
This  compartment  answers  exa<'tly  to  the  first, 
which  is  described  by  Lucian.*   Within  this  court 

1.  (Ilinpiiu,  8.) — 3.  (Latrina  waa  also  used,  prerioaslj  to  tkt 
time  irf  Varru,  fur  I  he  bathinit-TeMel,  guati  Imatrimm. — Virr» 
D*  Liog.  iMn  ed.  MOUer.— Conpu*  LsciL,  to- 
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Ifce  kwper  oi  the  baths  (balnealor),  who  exacted  the 
fuadrant  paid  liy  each  visiter,  was  also  Slalionrd  , 
and,  accordingly,  in  it  was  found  the  box  for  holding 
the  money,  "nie  room  (4)  wMdi  vans  back  from 
Ibe  portico  might  havp  boon  nppropriatrd  to  him ; 
•r,  if  not,  it  might  have  horn  an  arus  or  naira,  for 
the  convenience  of  tho  hotter  classes  while  await- 
■f  the  return  of  their  acquaintancea  from  the  inte- 
lior,  in  which  ease  it  will  correspond  with  the 
diamhers  mentioned  by  Lucian,'  adjoining  to  the 
Wrrants'  waiting-place  {h>  uptortp^  6k  ruv  ic  rpv- 
^  wofieoK  cvaafiivuv  oixijj^ruv).  In  this  coort  Uke- 
■jn^BS  being  the  roost  public  |/iace,  advertisements 
fbr  the  theatre,  or  other  announcements  of  general 
interost.  were  jxKsted  up.  one  of  which,  announcing 
a  liadiatorial  show,  still  remains.  (6)  Is  the  corn- 
«r  wfaieh  eoadmets  flvm  the  entrance  E  into  the 
same  vestibule.  (6)  A  small  cell  of  similar  use  as 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  opposite  corridor  (1). 
(7)  A  passage  of  communication  which  leads  into 
the  chamber  (8),  the  /ngidariumt  which  also  served 
nn  apodyienmm  or  tfoluaomm^  a  room  fhr  nn- 
Bin? ,  and  which  is  also  accessible  from  tbc 
by  the  door  D,  through  the  corridor  (9),  m 
vhich  a  amall  niche  is  observable,  which  probably 
aerved  for  the  station  of  another  balneator,  who  col- 
keted  the  money  from  those  entering  from  the  north 
street  H<Tf',  tlir'n.  is  Die  ccrUif  m  wtiirh  all  the 
^rsons  must  have  met  before  entermg  into  the  in- 
terior ofthe  baths ;  and  its  localHr,  88  wen  as  oth- 
er characteristir  H  atiircs  in  its  fittings  np,  leave  no 
ro«)m  to  doubt  thai  ii  served  a-s  an  undrosaing-room 
to  the  bt'nea  Pompriana.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  general  rule  of  construction  was  followed  bv 
'he  ardiiteets  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  local- 
ity ami  tf mporaturo  best  ad.ipird  for  an  apodytcri- 
am  The  word  is  not  mentioned  by  Vilruvius,  nor 
eipressly  by  Lucian ;  bat  he  says  enough  for  us  to 
tafrv  I  hat  it  belonged  to  the  fri/ridaTium  in  the  baths 
H  ppias  *  "  After  quitting  the  last  apartment, 
is  a  sufTic:!'!:;  nunihcr  of  eluuid)Ors  for  the 
to  undress,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
mntBt  eootalning  three  hatha  of  cold  water.**  Pliny 
younger  says  that  the  aporlyirrium  at  one  of  Ids 
villas  adjoined  the  fng^danum,'  and  it  is  plain, 

•  (1  4 1  t  (Ei>.,T..O.) 


!  from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  the  avodytcrtnm 
was  a  warm  apartment  in  the  baths  belonging  to 
the  villa  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintoa  in  ait€' 
rum  nedyterii  angulum  promovt),  lo  wMeh  tempera^ 
tare  Cfelsus  also  assigns  it  In  the  thermae  at  Rrme, 
each  of  the  hot  and  cold  departments  had  probably 
a  separate  afodyttrium  attached  to  it ;  or,  if  not,  the 
ground-plan  was  so  anaoged  that  one  tfoijfUnim 
would  be  oontiguotts  to,  and  aerre  for  both  or  either; 
but  w  lioro  j«i)ace  and  means  were  circumscribed,  a« 
in  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  /rtistdanum  served  aa  an  afod,yt9- 
rium  for  those  who  confined  themselves  to  cold  her 
thing,  and  tho  tepidarium  for  those  who  commenced 
their  ablutions  in  the  warm  apartments.  The  ba- 
thers were  expected  to  take  off  their  gannents  in 
the  apoiyteriitm,  it  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into 

;  the  interior  unless  naked.'    They  were  then  deliv- 

j  ered  to  a  tdass  of  slaves  called  capMarii  (from  capta, 
the  small  case  in  whidi  children  carried  their  books 

1  to  school),  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  them. 

'These  men  were  notorioos  for  dishonesty,  and  lesr 
^:llod  with  all  the  thieves  of  the  city,  so  that  they 
connived  at  the  robberies  they  were  placed  there  lo 
prevent.  Hence  the  expression  of  Catullus,  "  0 /u- 
rum  optume  balneariontm  r*  and  Tracbilo,  in  the  Hu- 
dens  of  Plauius,*  complains  bitterly  of  their  rogue- 
ry, w  hich,  in  tho  capital,  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 

Icess  titat  very  severe  laws  were  enacted  agaioat 
them,  the  eriroe<rf' stealing  in  the  beths  being  nede 
a  capital  oflenoe 

I  To  return  into  the  chamber  itself :  it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seats  along  two  sides  o( 
,  the  wall  {h,  A)»  and  a  step  for  the  feet  below,  sligbtp 
'ly  raised  fWrni  the  floor  (piifmira«e<irraAu*).  Heilee 
can  still  bo  seen  in  the  walls,  which  might  have 
served  for  pe^  on  which  tho  garments  were  hung 
when  taken  oflT;  ihr  in  a  small  provincial  town  like 
Pompeii,  where  a  robbery  committed  in  the  balhf 
could  scarcely  escape  detection,  there  would  he  no 
nt ce-^sity  for  capsani  to  take  charge  of  them.  It 
was  lighted  by  a  window  closed  with  glass,  and  or- 
namented with  stucco  mouldings  and  painted  yel- 
low.   A  section  and  drawing  of  this  interior  is  giv 
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en  in  Sir  W.  Cell's  Pompeii.  There  are  no  less 
Chan  six  dooi  3  to  this  chamber ;  one  led  ta  the  en- 
Cnnee  E,  another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the 
small  room  (11).  a  fourth  to  the  furnaces,  a  fifth  to 
the  tepid  apaiiment,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
cold  bath  (10),  named  indiflcrently  by  the  ancicDt 
authors,  nattUio,  naUtorium,  pUeina,  baptitUrium, 
pitftiw,  XaBrpw.  The  word  bapUHtrmn^  ia  not  a 
bath  siinicicntly  large  to  immerse  the  whole  body, 
iiut  a  vessel  or  labrum,  containing  cold  water  for 
pouring  over  the  head.*  The  bath,  which  is  coat- 
h1  with  white  marble,  ia  12  feet  10  iuchea  ia  diam- 
liter,  and  about  three  feet  deep,  and  has  two  marble 
steps  to  facilitate  tlir  dpscent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sur- 
rounding it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  tiie  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathers  to  sit 
down  and  wash  themselves.  The  ample  size  of 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicero  meant  when 
he  wrote,  "  Lutwretn  piscinam  volumem,  uhi  jariala 
brackia  nm  oJauLeremtuT.^  It  ia  probable  that  many 
persons  eontented  themselves  with  the  cold  bath 
only,  instead  of  going  thronrrh  the  severe  rmirse  of 
perspiration  in  the  warm  apartments ;  and  a!5  tlie 
frigidarium  alone  could  have  had  no  effect  in  batlis 
like  these,  where  it  merely  serred  aa  an  apod|ytor>* 
vm,  the  ngtatio  moat  be  referred  to  when  ft  is  said 
that  at  one  period  cold  baths  were  in  such  request 
that  scarcely  any  others  were  used."  There  is  a 
platform  or  ambulatory  (sehola*)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  oiches  of  the  same  material 
disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls,  with 
pedestals,  for  statues  probably,  placed  in  them  ; 
aooording  to  Sir  W.  Gell,*  with  seats,  which  he 
hiterpreta  tdula,  for  the  aooommodation  of  peraona 
waiting  an  opportmiity  tn  bathe ;  but  a  passage  of 
Vitruvius,*  hereafter  quoted,  seems  to  contradict 
iltis  use  of  the  terra  :  and  seats  were  placed  in  the 
^^[tdarmm  adjoining,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ac- 
oummodating  those  who  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
ll(i-ir  turn.  Thi'  ceilin:?  is  vaiiltrd,  and  the  cham- 
ber lighted  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The  an- 
•usGod  woodcat  iqiresentt  •  Jngiiariumt  with  its 


In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  tl  e  water  ran  tnio  tt.« 
basin  through  a  spout  <>f  bronze,  and  was  canted 
off  again  through  a  conduit  00  theopposite  side  It 
was  also  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  under  iht 
margin  to  prevent  it  from  running  over.  No.  11  u 
a  small  chamber  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  fngidm- 
ni»m,  whtch  might  have  served  for  sha^  ing  iie««fr» 
fis),  or  for  keeping  angoenta  or  ttrigiU* ;  and  Tnm 
the  cpntre  of  the  side  of  the  fripidanum,  thr"  bather, 
who  intended  to  go  througti  Hie  process  of  warm 
bathing  and  aodatioB,  enl«red  iatv  (IS)  the  l^mU- 


This  chamber  did  not  eontain  water  ehher  at 

Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippias,  but  was  nicrrly 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  teoipcnitun^ 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  f  f 
the  vapour  and  warm  baths;  and,  uimn  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  trariMtion  to 
the  0{K'n  air.  In  tlii.s  rrsfx'i-t  it  rcM  inhles  exactly 
the  tepid  chamber  described  by  Lucian,*  which  he 
ssys  wss  of  a  moderate  and  not  oppressive 
adjoininjr  to  which  he  places  a  room  for 

In  the  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber  served  like 
wiae  aa  an  amk^fierium  for  those  who  took  the 
warm  bath;  ror which  pnrixisethe  fittings  up  are 

evidently  adapted,  the  walls  b<^ing  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  compartments  or  recci»ses  for 
receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off,  by  a  aeries 
of  figures  of  the  kind  called  Atlantes  or  TeUuMmeM, 
which  project  from  the  walls,  and  6t^)port  a  rich 
cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  divisions,  with 
the  Tdamonctt  is  represented  in  the  article  AtLAm- 
Tts.  Two  bronze  benehea  vrere  alao  found  in  the 
room,  which  was  heated  n.s  well  by  its  contignity 
to  the  bypocaust  of  ttic  adjoining  ciiamber,  by  a 
brazier  of  bronze  {/oeulta),  in  which  the  elunessl 
aahea  were  atiU  remaining  when  the  catesvatios 
was  made.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.  Its  whole  Irnfrth  wj 
feet,  and  its  breadth  two  n  i  t  six  inches. 


I 


roM  liath^  at  one  extremity,  supposed  to  have  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  whose 
age  the  stylo  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  the 
simple  Doric  order,  undoubtedly  belong.  Tlie  bath 
t^lf,  into  which  the  water  still  continuea  to  flow 
from  a  neighbouring  spring,  is  placed  under  the  al- 
cove, and  tlie  two  dour.^  on  (  ach  i»ide  op<  ru  il  into 
small  chamber.-*,  which  probably  served  iis  apodytc- 
na.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  VU- 
la  Caposeii,  at  Moia  di  Gaeta,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Poiinls. 

1.  (PUn.,  Ep.,  T.,  6.y—9.  (CoDipant  alao  Ain..  Ep..  >ni.,  S.) 
-S.  lOtll's  I'umpeii,  L  c.)-4.  (ViiniT„  t,  lO.}-*.  (L 
.w.        r.  (ptrfnu ;  n'n..  Bp.,  v^  6.> 
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In  addition  to  this  service,  there  cac  be  little  doobl 
that  this  apartment  waa  osod  as  a  depository  for 
unguents  and  a  room  for  anolntinr,'  {uXtnTT^ptov. 
unctuarium,  el<rii!hr.<tium),  the  proper  place  for  which 
i.s  represented  by  i.<uciau*  as  adjoining  to  the  tept' 
danum,  and  by  Funy*  ss  adQirining  to  the  hy^Hx^ast : 
and  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  niches  between 
the  Tclamonet  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  In 
the  larger  establishments,  a  separate  chamber  wa* 
allotted  to  these  purposea,  aa  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  drawhtg  taken  from  the  Thenms  el 
Titus;  but,  as  there  is  no  other  spot  within  the  rir- 
cuit  of  the  Pompeian  baths  which  could  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  iniiabitania  of  Uiia  city  were  anointed  in  the 
lejndarnm,  which  aervrae  waa  performed  by  akvci 
called  unctoris  and  alipta    (I'li/.  Ai.iptj<k.)  For 
this  purpose  the  comraoa  people  used  oU  sioapiy  01 
sometimes  scented ;  hut  the  more  wealthy  daasn 
indulged  in  the  greatest  extravagance  wit'i  rcgan 
to  their  j>er('uines  and  unguents.    These  they  ci 
ther  procured  from  tiie  claothcsium  of  the  Itaths,  f.i 
brought  with  them  in  small  glass  bottles  {jtn^HMm 
olrcrur),  hundreds  of  which  nave  been  diaeoveretf 
in  difTernit  e.xcavation-'<  made  in  variou"  parts  of 

1.  (L  «„  •,)-«.  (L (It  f'-',  174 
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Italy.  (ViJ.  Ampulla.)  The  fifth  booX  of  Athe- 
nxui  contains  an  ample  treatise  upon  the  numeroua 
kinds  of  ointments  used  by  the  RonuuM;  whteh 
•ttbicct  is  also  fully  treated  by  Pltny.^ 

Caligula  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius*  as  baring 
niTented  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  tiy 
perfuming  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  by  an  in- 
fusion of  precious  odours,  or,  as  Pliny  relates  the 
fact,*  oy  anointing  the  walls  wiih  valuable  un- 
guents ;  a  practice,  lie  adds,  which  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  slaves  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  should 
oot  be  confined  to  xajtixj  (m  pruieipaU  miltatw  hoc 


Ftobd  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
reight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  air, 
apeaed  into  No.  13,  the  thermal  chamber,  or  eon- 
tMmermU  Mudmtio  of  Vitruvius  \*  and  which,  in  exact 
conformity  with  his  directions,  contains  the  warm 
bath — balneum,  or  calila  ImkUio,*  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities, and  the  semicircular  vapour,  or  Laeoni- 
am,  at  the  other ;  while  the  centre  spaee  between 
the  two  ends,  termed  mdatio  by  Vitruvius,*  and  tu- 
iatonum  by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  length  of 
ito  width,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius. 
The  object  in  leaving  so  much  space  between  the 
«wm  Mth  and  the  Laetnkumwm  to  give  raom  Ihr 
the  jr^'mnastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within  tlie 
chaniber,  who  were  accustomed  to  promote  a  full 
llow  of  perspiration  by  rapid  movements  of  the  arms 
and  len,  or  by  lifting  weighta ;  which  practice  is 
aOodedto  Iqr  Juvenal 

*■  Vi^^  gmuUt  witn  tumdtUt 
Qmmlassaia  gravi  eeeidenoU  fracJUg  MecM." 

la  torger  establishments,  the  conveniences  contain- 
ed in  this  apartment  occupied  two  separate  cells, 
one  of  which  w^as  appropriated  to  the  warm  hath, 
wluch  apaitmenl  was  then  termed  coUariwni,  eella 
asSisfMi,  or  AaliMmi,  and  the  othef  which  eomprised 

the  Laeonieum  and  sudatory — Laconicum  sudatio- 
uctque,*  which  part  alone  was  then  designated  un- 
der the  name  of  eoncanuraia  tudatio.  This  distribu- 
tiOB  ia  lepreoented  in  the  paioting  on  the  walls  of 
dwTheniM  of  TItna ;  in  which  there  is  also  anoth- 
er peculiarity  to  be  observed,  viz ,  the  pas.sa2(^  of 
eooununication  {intereapedo)  between  the  two  cham- 
hen»  the  flooring  of  which  ia  suapended  over  the 
Igppocaust  Lucian  informs  us  of  the  tise  for  which 
th»  conipartirient  wa.s  intended,  where  he  meniioiis 
as  one  of  ihr  (■hMrai-tfristic  conveniences  in  the 
baths  of  Uippiast  that  the  bathers  nend  not  retrace 
Oeir  atefM  ttiroagh  the  whole  aoite  of  apartments  by 
which  they  had  entered,  but  might  return  from  the 
thermal  chamber  hj  a  ahorter  circuit  through  a 
room  of  gentle  temperature  (di'i^p^  ^epfioS  ou^iia- 
roc*),  wtiich  coaamnnicated  immediately  with  the 

friftidarimm. 

The  warm- water  bath,  which  ia  termed  ailila  la- 
tatio  by  Vitnvius,'*  halineum  by  Cicero,"  pitcina  or 
M/t/s  pUeina  by  Pliny'*  and  Saetonina,"  aa  wdl  as 
Ubrurrr*  and  solium  by  Cicero,'*  appears  to  have 
ber n  a  capacious  marble  vase,  sometimes  standing 
Gp3n  the  llocjr,  like  that  in  the  picture  from  the 
Tltanui  of  Titos ;  and  aometimea  either  partly  ele- 
vated above  the  floor,  as  it  waa  at  Pompeii,  or  en- 
tiiely  sunk  into  it,  as  directed  by  Vitruvius.'*  The 
term  labrum  is  generally  used  of  a  bath  containing 
warai  water,  and  m$eina  of  one  wluch  contains 
eold;  but  the  real  aistinction  seems  to  be  that  the 
'  was  larger  than  the  former,  as  in  the  words 


jcm."  Pliny*  uses  the  tmn  pisiitta  for  U  ponn  m 
tank  in  the  open  air  (which  was  |<rob8bl>  the  accu- 
rate and  genuine  sense  of  the  word) ;  whh^  fioflu 
being  exposed  to  the  heal  of  the  sun,  poaaeaaed  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  cold  bath,  which  last 
he  distinguishes  in  the  same  sentence  hy  the  word 
putau,  "a  well,"  which  probably  was  that  repnv 
sented  in  the  drawing  from  the  bath  at  Mola.* 
Mspcenas  is  said,  hy  Dion,*  to  have  born  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  a  msctna  of  warm  wate-, 
called  by  Dion  Ko?.vfi6^6pa.* — The  words  of  \'itru- 
vitts,*  in  apeaicing  of  the  warm-water  bath,  are  aa 
Iblfowa :  **The  bath  (labrum)  ahooM  be  placed  nn- 
demeath  the  window,  in  such  a  [>osition  that  the 
persons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  shad* 
ows  upon  It.  The  platform  which  surrounds  th^ 
bath  (tchdes  iabrorum)  must  be  sufficiently  spacioQa 
to  allow  the  surrounding  observers,  who  are  wait- 
ing for  their  turn,  to  stand  tlirre  without  crowd- 
ing each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or  chan- 
nd  {dtotnuy  which  lies  between  the  parapet  ( 
teua)  and  the  wall,  should  not  he  less  than  six  feet, 
so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its  step 
below  {pulvinua  et  gradxu  inferior)  may  take  off 
just  two  feet  from  the  whole  width,"  The  sob* 
jooied  plans,  given  by  Marini,  will  explain  hit 


I.  OL     ««.)-*  (Ctf„  tr.y-t.  (I.  o.y-4.  (▼., 

fruMT,  i  e,>— «.  (1.  c>— 7,  (Sm.,  vi.,  (VitTU».,l.c) 
-«  a-  c.,  7.)— 10.  (L  e.h-U.  (ad  Alt,,  ii,,  S.)— 12.  (Bp,,  ii., 
nJt  It,  Itim,  S7.>— 14.  (Cic,  ad  rm^  l9.)~-a.  (is 
line  .  trj^ia.  (v.,  19  > 


A.  labrum,  or  l)ath  :  B.  sckola,  or  platform ;  C, ptu- 

tens,  or  parapet;  I),  alrnta,  passage  between  the 
pluttu,t  and  wall  ;  V,  pulnuut,  or  st  at  ;  ami  V.,  the 
lower  step  {gradut  tnjcrwr),  which  together  take  up 
two  feet. 

The  warm  b  ith  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basin  of 
marble,  and  la  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
parapet  atflulau  of  Vitruvius.  Around  ran  a  nai^ 
row  platform  («e/lu)/<i);  bnt  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  huiMinp;,  woulil  not  admit 
of  a  seat  (pu/rmiu)  all  round  it.  On  the  interior; 
another  step,  dividing  equally  the  whole  length  of 
the  cistern,  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down  and 
wash  themselves  The  anpcxed  section  will  ren 
der  this  easily  intelligible. 

A,  labrum  i  B,  MckUet;  C,  jltUeua  j  D,  the  litep  on 
the  inaide,  probably  edied  soinmi,  which  word  ia 
sometimes  apparently  used  to  express  the  bath 
itself;  and  Cicero*  certainly  makes  use  of  the  term 


I.  (Ep.,  v.,  fl.)— S.  ("  St  iwtan  Utbu  vA  tapidint  vslii,  is 
area  jvucum  ett,  in  prosiino  Mlnv,  czqwpaHit  ranoa  adatriiiei 
M  poeniteat  tspoiia.") —I.  Qiklv.)— 4.  (nArff  n  nXuMft^n 
Amw»  Mmc  h  Ti  wAa  mnm-^Mu  (v.,  10.}-t,  II 
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10  express  a  vessel  for  conUtning  liquids.  Dut  tho 
explanation  given  above  is  much  more  sutisActorjr, 
and  is  also  supported  by  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  It  13  used.  It  is  adopted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus,' 
who  represents  tbe  toiium,  in  adra'ving  copied  from 
Meicunalist'as  a  portable  bencti  ur  seat,  placed 
SOipeCimes  within  and  sometimes  by  the  side  or  the 
tath.  Augustus  is  rpprPsonted'  as  making  use  of  a 
HOOden  mltum  (^uod  ipse  Hispanico  verbo  durti^m 
vacibat) ;  in  whieh  passage  it  is  evident  that  a  seat 
Waa  meant,  npon  nrhich  he  sat  to  liavc  warm  water 
poared  over  Wm.  In  ilie  women's  batlis  of  the  op- 
ulent and  luxurious  (  .ipital,  the  Mtti  ware  some- 
times made  of  silver.* 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  Lacmicum  or  va|K)iir 
bath,  bo  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Lacedemonians  to  strip  and  anoint  themselves 
Wtthout  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
pndnoed  by  their  athletic  exercises  ;*  to  which 
origin  of  the  term  Martial  also  alludes  :* 
**  Bkm  si  placeant  tibi  Laconum^ 
dntfcn/M  potet  arido  vapore 
Cruda  Virgine  Martwft  mergL** 
By  tlie  terms  Virgine  and  Marlia  the  port  rrfers  to 
Afum  Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Murlia,  two  streams 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqnedncta.)  (  VU.  Aqvjb- 

DOOTCS. 

It  ie  tenned  mm  by  Cieero,*  from  to  dry  ; 
because  it  produced  perspiration  by  mr  ans  nf  a  dry, 
hot  atmosphere  ;  which  Celsus'  consequently  terms 
ndattonrs  astas,  "dry  sweating."  whieh,  he  after- 
Ward  adds,*  waa  produced  bv  dry  warmth  (colore 
Mtev).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  m/piatr^piov,^'' 
from  the  fire  of  t!in  hypocaust.  which  was  extended 
under  it;  and  hence  by  Alexander  Aphrodis.,  ftipov 
dv,  *•  a  dry  vaulted  chamber." 

Vitruvius  says  that  its  width  slmuld  he  cfiual  to 
its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flouring  (suspcnsura) 
to  tlie  bottnm  of  llif  iliolc  (imam  curvaturam  hemi- 
Bpharu),  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is  left, 
from  which  a  bronze  shield  (elipeus)  was  suspended. 
Tt.-s  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  apartment, 
being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  chains  to  which 
it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the  cell  was  required 
to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the  warm  air  from  the 
bypoeaoat  might  enelrde  it  with  greater  facility." 
In  acoordaoce  with  these  rules  is  the  Lacoiiiniin  at 
Pompeii,  a  section  of  which  is  given  below,  tbe  eli- 
peus only  being  added  in  order  to  make  the  mean- 
nog  more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  suspensura  ;  fl,  the 
^BBCtion  uf  the  homi^piiKrium  with  the  side  walls, 
ma  euTtaXura  hemtsphttriii  C,  the  shield,  clipeug; 
£  and  F,  the  chains  by  whieh  it  is  raised  and  low. 
ered ;  D,  a  labrum,  or  flat  marble  vase,  like  tliosc 
called  tazze  by  the  Italians,  into  which  a  supply  ol 
water  WM  introduced  by  a  single  pipe  tunning 
^rouAt  the  stem.  Ila  use  is  not  exactly  ascertain- 
«d  ro  this  place,  nor  whether  the  water  it  contained  i 
was  hot  ( (  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account  of 
the  Laconicum  withoot  alluding  to  an  opinion  adopt- 
ed  by  some  writers,  among  whom  are  Galiano  and 


Cameron,  that  tbe  Laeonicum  was  merely  a  ■■■mi 
cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  rising  above  Ibt 
floonng  (rajMiimrc)  of  the  chamber,  m  the  maaaei 
represented  by  the  dtawhig  fimn  the  Therma  of  Th 
tus,  which  drawing  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  tlifl 
opinion.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  tbe  design  in 
question  is  little  more  than  a  section,  and  that  the 
artist  may  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  in  onlei 
to  showUie  apparatus  belonging  to  one  end  of  tbe 
chamber,  as  is  frequently  dene  in  similar  plSM, 
where  any  part  which  required  to  be  iiiiiiiiiriirtrt 
upon  a  larger  scale  is  inserted  hi  ftdl  deTdopawH 
within  the  general  section  ;  for  in  none  of  the  a» 
merous  baths  which  have  been  disj^overed  in  Iti|f 
or  elsewlicrc,  even  where  the  pavements  were  in  • 
perfect  state,  has  any  such  contrivance  been  ob^rr- 
ed.  Besides  whieh,  it  is  manifest  that  the  eUpau 
could  not  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  design  alluded 
to,  seeing  that  the  chains  for  thai  purpose  could  not 
bo  reache<l  in  the  situation  represented,  or,  if  at* 
tained,  could  not  be  handled,  as  they  must  he  red- 
hot  iirom  the  heat  of  the  hyiiocaust,  into  which  they 
were  in.'^rrtcd  In  addiiinn  to  which,  the  remains 
discovered  tally  exactly  with  the  directions  of  Vi- 
truvius, which  thiadoes  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  ol 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instruments 
called  itrifrths  (or  Mtrigiea^)  to  scrape  off'the  per- 
spiration, much  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  scnpe  the  sweat  off  a  horse  with  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  after  he  has  run  a  heat,  or  conies  in 
from  violent  exercise.  These  instrumentn,  aome 
specimens  of  which  are  represented  in  the  '  " 
i:ig  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have  f 
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ered  among  tho  ruins  of  the  various  bsths  of  as* 
Uquity,  were  made  of  bone,  bronae,  iron,  and  irilver  ; 
ail  correqionding  m  Ibnn  with  the  epithet  of  Mar* 
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)  dilliiageTe  ferro."^  Tin)  puorar 
M  wm  obNfed  to  scrape  tbapadrcs,  bat  ihe  mm 
tmldiy  took  their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  tl^o  pur- 
pBtBi  a  fact  which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  story 
idatad  hj  Spartian  *  The  emperor,  while  batliing 
one  day,  observing  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  had  for- 
■nir  known  among  the  legions,  rubbing  his  back, 
u  the  rattle  do,  against  the  marble  walls  of  the 
dMiDlier,  asked  him  whjr  he  convened  the  wail  into 
AKijgl:  and  letriiiiig  that  he  WM  too  poor  to  keep 
•  ihve^  he  gave  him  onr>,  and  mom-v  for  his  main- 
leaaaee.    On  the  loUuwing  day,  upon  his  return  to 
liie  balh,  he  found  a  whole  row  of  old  men  rubbing 
ihuMoifea  to  the  aame  manner  against  the  wall,  ia 
tbe  hope  of  ezperieiieing  the  aame  good  fbrtone 
fnr.n  the  prince  s  libfTality  ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
ihv  iiint,  he  had  them  all  caJJed  up,  and  told  them 
(0  scrub  one  another. 

The  strigil  was  by  no  means  a  Munt  instrument ; 
eoDsequently,  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oil,  which  was  droppt^d  upon  it  from  a  small 
fasMi  called  gvuus  (called  also  amiw^ 

aoMf^pev*.  Vid.  AMrotta.)  Tbii  lad 
a  narrow  n<*ck,  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents  drop 
by  drup,  from  whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  rep- 
leseniation  of  a  guttoa  ia  given  in  the  preceding 
WMMicnt.  Angotna  ia  related  to  have  auflbied 
flan  mn  vnt'fkkiat  aao  of  this  iiMtmnient*  Iiw 
validis  and  persons  of  a  delicair  tia!)il  made  use  of 
■pongee,  which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towels  as 
well  as  atrigils.  They  were  flaally  dried  with  toww 
•b  {Unt«m)t  and  anointed  * 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
■eeeasaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
Hf  Itb^'r  own  with  them,  as  we  infer  from  Hersiiis 

*  /,  fuer,  el  atrigilt*  Cri*jrini  td  balnea  defer." 

Ijk  aii^  adds  also  soap  and  towels  to  the  list. 

AJicr  the  operation  of  scraping  and  rubbing  dry, 
(bey  retired  into,  or  reiuamcd  in,  llie  Ifptdarium  until 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  en(;uijnter  the  open  air. 
Bat  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  customaiy  to 
balbe  in  the  water,  when  there  was  any,  whieh  waa 
not  rho  case  at  Pinnpcii,  nor  in  the  balh'*  (if  Hippi- 
as,*  either  of  the  Uptdarmm  or  Jn^itUnum  ;  the 
temperature  only  of  the  atlIM»|^re  in  thesr 
chambers  being  of  oonsequeiioe  to  break  the  sudden 
change  from  the  extreme  of  hot  to  eotd. 

Returning  now  back  into  th>>  frigidariiim  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius.* 
haa  a  passage  (14)  communicatiag  with  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  (e),  which  is  also  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  prafurnium,  prop- 
nigeum,^*  ^ttaTTvi-jti  'v  i  Irojn  7t,i",  iR-lorc,  and  -luynx, 
aniroace).  and  passing  down  that  passage,  we  reach 
die  diamber  (15)  into  whieh  the  prvraniiom  pro- 
jects, and  which  has  also  an  entrance  from  the 
street  at  B.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
«Ik>  bad  charge  of  the  fires  (jomncaiorcs).  There 
are  two  staircasea  in  it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
raof  of  the  haths,  and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which 
contain*  li  th"  water.  Of  these  there  were  three  : 
one  of  which  contained  the  hot  water — Mid4irtum 
(ao.  va«  or  ahenum) ;  the  second  the  tepid — tepida- 
tium  :  and  the  last  the  cold — fr}<zi'iarium  The 
warm  water  was  intruduced  into  the  warm  balh  by 
means  of  a  conduit  pi(>e,  marked  on  the  plan,  and 
eooducted  through  the  wall.  Underneath  the  caUor 
tmm  wm  ptaeed  the  fornace  </«nni«**),  whidi  serr* 
ed  to  heat  ihe  water,  and  give  out  streams  of  warm 
air  into  the  hollow  cells  of  the  hypocausium  (from 


imi,  tmdfr,  and  caiwi  la  kur*).  It  passed  fmra  tne 
finmaee  mdor  the  firat  and  last  of  the  caldrons  by 

two  flues,  which  are  marked  u^ion  the  plan.  These 
;  coppers  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
represented  In  the  engraving  from  the  Thcrma:  ol 
'  Titus ;  the  one  containing  hot  water  being  placed 
,  immediately  over  the  furnace ;  and,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  from  thence,  it  was  supplied  from 
the  next,  the  teftdtcnnm^  which  was  already  con- 
siderably heated,  fhim  ila  eontignity  to  the  Ittmaoe 
and  the  hypocaust  below  it.  so  that  it  supplied  Uio 
deficiency  of  the  former  without  materially  dimin* 
ishing  its  temperature ;  and  the  %'acuum  in  this  last 
waa  again  filled  iq»  from  the  fartbeat  removed,  which 
eonttmed  the  cold  water  received  directly  from  the 
square  reservoir  seen  behind  them ;  a  principle 
which  has  at  length  been  introduced  into  the  mod 
em  bathing  establishmenta,  where  its  elScacy,  both 
in  saving  time  and  expense,  is  fully  acknowledged. 
The  boilers  themselves  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  they  have  left  in  the  mortar  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  are  cleaily  visible,  and 
enable  os  to  aaeerlain  their  reapedive  poaitiona  and 
dimensions,  ttic  first  of  which,  the  cailiirfKai  iirep> 
resented  m  the  annexed  cut. 
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Behind  the  coppers  there  is  another  c  irrulor  (Ibfc 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated  to 
the  aervanta  of  the  bath,  and  which  haa  also  the 
conveoienee  of  an  immediate  eoromunleaflon  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  batba^ 
which  were  assigned  to  the  women.  TheentnaM 
is  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a  small  vea* 
tibiile  (18),  and  thence  into  the  apodyterium  (19), 
which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's  baths,  has  a  scat 
(ptUumus  eigrtdua)  on  either  side  built  up  against 
the  wan.  Inia  opras  opon  a  enid  bath  (SO),  an* 
swering  to  the  natalio  of  the  other  set,  but  of  much 
smaller  dimension,  and  probably  sunilar  to  the  one 
denominated  by  Pliny'  puteu.*.  There  are  four 
atepa  on  the  inaide  to  descend  into  it.  Ctepoaite  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  apodyterium  fa  another 
doorway  which  leads  to  the  tepuiarium  (21),  which 
also  communicate  with  the  thermal  chamb^er  (3S\ 
on  one  side  of  which  ia  a  warm  bath  in  a  square  re- 
cess, and  at  the  farther  extremity  the  uuemuum 
with  its  lahrum.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  ia  tu» 
p4?iiiled,  ami  its  walls  perforated  for  tluc^  iniB  Ihf 
correspondmg  one  in  the  men's  baths. 

The  comparative  smallneaa  and  inferiority  of  Ibr 
fittings-up  in  this  suite  of  halhs  has  induced  ?omt 
Italian  antiquaries  to  tiiruw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  assigned  to  the  women  ;  and  among 
these  Ute  Ahbate  lorio*  iogeniotuly  auggesta  thai 
they  were  an  old  set  of  baths,  to  whieh  the  htgei 
ones  were  subsefjiiently  added  when  they  became 
too  small  for  the  increasing  wealth  and  populatioo 
of  the  dfty.  Bnt  the  stoiy,  already  quoted,  of  At 
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•MfUl's  wife  who  turned  the  men  oat  of  their  baths 
■I  *feaniiin  for  her  conTenienoe,  seems  snflieiently 

to  negative  such  a  supposition,  and  to  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish, 
irere  certainly  less  gallant  than  liieir  aoeceasors. 
In  addition  to  this,  Vitruvius  expressly  enjoins  that 
the  baths  of  the  men  and  women,  though  separate, 
should  be  contiguous  to  carh  oIIk  r,  m  order  tliat 
.  thej  might  be  aapplied  from  the  same  boiiera  and 
hTpoeamt  directions  which  are  here  fidfUed  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  demonstrate. 

It  lines  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  invcstigale  tlie  source  from  whence,  or  the  man- 
M  r  in  which,  the  water  was  aapplied  to  the  baths  of 
Pbmpeii.  Ihit  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sngfes- 
tion  of  Mazois,  who  wrote  just  aOer  the  excavation 
was  commenced,  and  which  has  been  copied  from 
him  by  the  editor  of  the  Tolumes  on  Pompeii  pub- 
lished bv  the  Society  for  the  Diflhsion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  excavation  ; 
and  tho-^r  who  are  interestrd  in  tlir  matter  may 
consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the  Flan  de  Fompeit, 
by  the  Abbate  lorio. 

Notwithstandinjr  the  ample  accotmt  which  has 
been  given  of  the  plans  and  usapes  ro>pectinK  baths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  said  about 
that  particular  class  denominated  llieraia ;  of  which 
estaUisbments  the  batln,  fat  fact,  oonstitated  the 
sniallrst  part.    The  ttierma-,  properly  speaking,  were 
a  Roman  adaptation  ul  tli)'  Cireck  gymnasium,  or 
palestra  (rid.  PALiEBTRA).  as  described  by  Vilruvi- 
us both  of  which  contained  a  system  of  baths  in 
conjunction  with  oonrenienrea  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  8pt»rts,  excdra'  in  which  the  rhetori- 
cians declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philosophers  lec- 
mrad,  as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestibules  for  the 
idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.    They  were  dec- 
orated with  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both  in  paint- 
mg  and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  fountains  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Academy.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  bcL'an  and  ended  with  the 
Empire,  lor  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
that  these  magnificent  structures  were  commenced. 
M.  Agrj|ipa  is  the  first  who  afforded  these  luxuries 
to  Us  emmtrymen,  by  bequeathing  to  them  the  ther- 
am  and  gardens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Cam- 
pos Martius.*  The  Pantheon,  now  existing  at 
Rome,  served  originally  as  a  vestibule  to  theee 
baths  ;  and,  as  it  was  considered  too  magnificent 
for  the  purpf)SP.  it  is  supfKistnl  that  .\Krip[)a  added 
the  portico  and  oonsccrated  it  as  a  t(  i[i|)l(',  fur  which 
use  it  still  serves.   It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Sidonins  Aponhmris,*that  the  whole  of  thoe  boiM- 
mgs,  together  with  the  adjacent  Therma  Nernnia- 
nae,  remained  entire  in  the  year  A.D.  4B6.    Little  is 
now  left  beyond  a  few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the 
Pantbeon.  The  example  set  by  Agrippa  was  fed- 
lowed  by  Nero,  and  afterward  by  Titns ;  the  ruins 
of  whose  tlienna>  are  still  visible,  coveting  a  vast 
extent,  partly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the 
Esquiline  Hill.    Tlierma?  were  also  erected  bylVa- 
jan,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  last  two  of 
which  ample  remains  still  exist ;  and  even  as  late 
as  Constanline,  besides  sn!veral  which  were  con- 
structed hy  private  individuals,  P.  Victor  cnumer* 
dtes  sixteen,  and  Panvinns*  has  added  finir  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  establish- 
mfmts  for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  those  who  sought  the  favour  of  the  jn-ople 
to  giro  them  a  day's  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus, 
lOMtdfaif  to  Dion  Cassias.*  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Bulla,  furnished  warm  batlis  and  ml  trratis  to  ttie 
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people  for  one  day ;  and  Aoguatus,  on  one  ocrasia^ 
fumiahed  warm  baths  and  baihers  to  the  people  ftat 
the  same  period  free  of  expense,*  and  at  another 
time  for  a  whole  year  to  the  women  as  well  as 
men.*  From  thence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
quadrant  paid  for  admission  into  the  batmtm  was  not 
exacted  at  the  Afmut.  which,  as  being  the  wtnla 
of  the  em|>crors,  would  naturally  he  o)>f  iied  wiih 
imperial  generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charge^ 
otherwise  the  whole  city  would  bsTo  thronged  !• 
the  establishment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Agrippa; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  old  establishments,  which  weie 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise,*  were  term, 
ed  mmimrut.*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  reguUh 
tions  previously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  therma  :  but  il  is 
to  these  establishnienlB  especially  that  the  diaaotaM 
conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxurious  » 
dulgences  of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  in  tha 
compositions  of  tiie  satiriau  and  later  writei%iMMI 
be  consklered  to  refer. 

Ahbongh  considerable  remains  of  the  Resaas 
therma  are  still  visible,  yet,  from  the  very  rninooa 
state  in  which  they  are  lound,  we  are  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  arrive  at  the  .same  acrurate  knowledge 
of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to  wU^ 
they  were  applied,  as  has  hem  done  with  rtmpett  ts 
the  halnret ;  or,  indeed,  to  diSOOVer  a  sstisfactory 
mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive  details  wiik 
the  description  which  Vitruvius  has  left  of  the  hatha 
appertaining  to  a  Gredt  MdMtrau  or  the  description 
given  by  Loeian  of  the  oaths  of  Hipplas.  All  tn> 
deed,  is  doubt  and  mies,s  work  ;  eacl'.  ori)ie  learned 
men  who  have  pretended  lo  give  an  account  oi  iheii 
contents  diflhriag  In  afanost  all  the  essential  partie> 
ulars  from  one  another.  And  yet  the  great  simi- 
larity in  the  gmund-plan  of  the  three  which  still  re- 
main cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  superficial  obsen*- 
cr ;  ao  great,  indeed,  that  it  i»  impossible  not  ta 
perceive  at  onee  that  they  were  all  constraeted 
upon  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  dismiss  the 
subject  without  enabling  our  readers  to  form  some- 
thing like  a  general  idea  of  thu^e  enormous  edifioei^ 
wbidi,  ftma  Uielr  extent  and  magoificenoe,  tMiva 
been  Hkened  to  prorinees  (in  nudum  fromneianm 
exittrucitt*),  a  •rrntirid-plan  of  the  Themias  of  Cara- 
calla is  annexed,  which  are  the  best  preacrvcd 
among  those  remaining,  and  which  were,  perhapa^ 
more  splendid  than  all  the  rest.  Those  apartments, 
of  which  the  use  is  ascertained  with  the  appearance 
of  probability,  will  be  alone  marked  and  explained. 
The  dark  parts  represent  the  remains  still  visible, 
the  open  tines  are  restorations. 

A,  Portico  fronting  the  street  miwle  by  Caracalla 
when  he  constructed  his  thermae.  li,  i>eparate  ba- 
thing-rooms, either  for  the  nse  of  the  common  peo* 
pie,  or,  perhaps,  for  any  persons  who  did  not  wish 
to  bathe  in  public.  C.  .^(MKlyteria  attached  to  them. 
D,  n,  and  E,  i:,  the  iMirticnes  •  F,  F,  E.vedriB,  in 
which  there  were  seats  for  the  philosopliers  to  hold 
their  conversations.^  G,  Hypctluw^  passages  opea 
to  the  air :  Ift/pdhree  amlmlaJ tones  quas  Gra*ei  irr- 
pi&pouifia^.  no.stri  xy.stos  appellant.*  H.  H,  Stadia  in 
the  palk'Slra — ijuadrata  sire  obltmga*  I,  I,  Po.ssibly 
schools  or  academics  where  public  lectures  wciw 
detivered.  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rmms  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  ttte  baths  (halneatornt)  Tn  ihe  lat- 
ter are  stairca.ses  for  ascending  to  the  principal  re^ 
ervoir.  L,  Space  occupied  by  walks  and  shrjbbfV- 
iea  «mhd»tim€9  inter  jlalamnuM}*  M,  The  at 
or  stadhim  in  which  the  youth  performed  their  < 


1    fl.l..  hr.,  p.  753.)— 2.  (Id.,  «bx.,  p.  AOO.H-t  (C 
Pl.n..  n.  N.,  ix.,  79.)-4.  (Plin.,  Kf.,  {kmm. 
r>-ll.,  XVI. ,  6.)— 'Viiruv.,  v.,  tl.)— 7.  {Vilrut  .  .  c— Cw.,  D» 
Orti.,  II.,  ft./— 8.  I  Viu  • ,  L  o.>— ».  (Viint .  -  «^  10  •?< 
tiuv,,L  c) 
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with  seats  for  tbe  spectators/  called  the 
dkatriiiiim.  N,  N,  Reservoirs,  with  upper  stories, 
•ectional  elevations  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
wbsequent  woodcuts.  O,  Aqiu»duct  which  sup- 
fKtA  Iba  Imth*.  P.  The  dsteni  or  piaeiaa.  ThU 
external  nuge  of  bnildims  oonvies  one  mile  in 
arruii. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
kt  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  saliafiietory 
dnUoations.  Q  represents  l\ie  principal  entrances, 
of  which  there  were  eight.  R,  the  nataiio,  piscina, 
«r  eold-water  bath,  to  which  the  direct  entrance 
from  the  portico  is  by  a  vestibule  on  Mther  side 
narked  S,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
diamberK  which  served  most  probably  as  rooms  fur 
■ndrosinij  {apodyteria),  anointing  (unctuaria),  and 
■tatioos  lur  the  aifMrii.  Tluwe  nearest  to  tbe  per- 
istjie  were,  pertmpe,  the  eemtterM,  where  the  pow- 
dT  was  kt  pi  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order  to 
obtain  a  tinner  grasp  upon  their  adversaries  - 

**  lUc  Cflsw  kmute  spargit  me  jmlttre  palmis, 
tmfUt  vicem  fvlva  lartu  flavescit  arence."* 

'fhe  faiferior  quaU^  of  the  ornaments  which  these 
apartments  hnve  had.  and  the  staircases  in  two  of 

ihmn.  afford  evidence  that  they  were  orrupied  by 
menials.  T  is  considered  to  be  the  tepidanum, 
with  fiwr  warm  baths  (o,  c,  u,  u)  taken  out  of  its 
lav  aa^s^  and  two  Ubra  on  its  two  Uanks.  There 
•le  steps  ibr  descending  into  the  baths,  in  one  of 
which  traces  of  the  rotKhiit  are  still  manifest.  Tliiis 
It  would  appear  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apart- 
Bent  served  as  r  'epidarhtm,  havinff  a  Aatoettm  or 
siUsissaijsinibiu.l'itaeonien.  'nie  centre  part, 

1    V  tim.,  1.  r.>— 8.  (Ovid,  M't.,  ii.,  35.— rirf.  etiam  Sal- 
MM..  *u  TmulL,  raU.,p.Sn  -M*  3arua..De  ArU  Ovaia.. 
U 


like  that  also  of  the  preceding  apaitaent,  is  anp' 

ported  by  eight  immense  columns. 

The  apartments  beyond  tlii.s.  w  hich  are  IC'O  ir  jch 
dilapidated  to  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer^ 
tainty,  contained,  of  course,  the  laconicnm  aid  eo* 
flilories,  for  which  tlie  rniind  chamhrr  W,  a  id  its 
appurtenances  seem  to  be  adapted,  and  which  are 
alro  contiguous  to  the  reservoirs,  Z,  Z.* 

t»  «  nrabab^  omnprised  the  ahtbia,  or  places 
where  the  youth  were  taught  their  exercises,  with 
the  appurtenances  belon<iing  to  them,  such  as  the 
tplutrtstemum  and  corycctum.  The  first  of  these 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Martial's  friend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  was  ready  *  The  iaticr  m  derived 
from  Kuywicof,  a  sack,*  which  was  filled  with  bran 
and  olive  hosks  for  tbe  young,  and  sand  for  the 
more  robust,  and  then  suspended  at  a  certain  height, 
and  swung  backward  and  forward  by  the  players.* 

The  chambers  also  on  the  oilier  side,  which  are 
not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  exercises  of 
the  palestra  in  bad  weather  * 

These  baths  cdiitaincil  an  np[irr  '^•i>rv,  nf  wliich 
nothing  remains  beyond  what  is  ju;?t  .sutiicicnt  to 
indicate  the  ftct.  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogized  by  several  of  the  Latin  authors.*  • 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  drpartuK  iit  separated  from  the  rest  which 
could  be  assigned  fur  the  use  of  tbe  women  oxclu- 
sively.  From  Oib  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
both  sexes  always  bathed  together  promiscuously 


1.  (Vitniv.,  11.)— a.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  x\y.,  1S3.)— 3.  (Het^x^h. 
a.  \.) — 4.  (Aulix,  De  Gvinn.  Conit.,  p.  9. — Aultll ,  ap.  Onbu^ 
Coll.  Mr'].,  f>.)-5.  (Vit'iuT.,  v.,  II,)— 6.  (Spartiin.,  Cinuall- 
c.  9.— I. .-ill. in  I -,  II.  1. .  cab.,  c.  IT.— Altt.  Sct..  c.  29.— Eutrnp., 
tiii..  11.— Oirmp.,  ap.  Phot.,  p.  114,  ed.  Aug.  VudcL,  IWl  ) 
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\.k  tho  therma!,  or  that  the  women  were  exclud  >J 
Bltogethcr  from  lliesc  eslablishments,  and  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  halnca 

It  renuiM  to  explain  the  manner  inwhiih  the 
tanmeiMe  body  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 

%Mt  of  baths  in  the  thermae  was  heated,  which  has 
bcra  performed  very  satisfactorily  by  Piranesi  and 
Cameron,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  two 
Mfejoined  eection»  of  the  catulium  aquaiuehu  and 
ma'M  bi^lfwiging  lo  the  Therraa  of  Caraealla. 


B 


A,  arches  of  tlie  aqnrrdiict  which  convryrd  thr 
water  into  the  ptscma  B,  from  whence  it  flowed 
mto  the  upper  range  of  cells  througti  the  aperture 
at  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into  the  lower 
ones  by  the  aiierturc  at  D,  which  were  placed  im- 
mctiiatcly  over  lh(^  hy|w>e^ust  E,  the  prsfiirniiim  of 
vhich  is  seen  in  the  transverse  section  at  F,  in  the 
tower  out.  There  were  thfarty-two  of  theae  ceHs 
trranjjed  in  two  rows  over  the  hypocaust,  sixteen 
an  each  side.  an<l  all  communicating  with  each 
other ;  and  over  these  a  similar  number  similarly 
arranged,  which  commnnicated  with  those  below 
by  the  apertaro  at  D.  The  parting  walte  between 
theae  Odla  were  likewise  perforated  with  flues, 
which  served  to  disseminate  the  heal  all  round  the 
whole  body  of  water.  When  the  water  was  suffi- 
ciently warm,  it  was  turned  on  to  the  baths  through 
pipes  conducted  likewise  through  flues  in  order  to 
prevent  the  lo^s  of  teinpcraturf  (!uringthe  passaui  , 
and  the  vacuum  was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from 
the  range  above,  which  was  replenished  from  the 
piscina  :  exactly  upon  the  prineiple  represented  in 
the  drawinji;  from  tiie  Therruii'  of  Titus,  ingeniously 
applied  upon  a  much  larger  scale. 

BATIL'LUS  (2^9X  «  sboveL  Pliny  mentions 
the  uso  of  iron  shovds.  when  heated,  in  testing 
silvrr  and  verdiirris.'  Horace  ridicules  the  vain 
pouifMjsity  of  a  municipal  ()iii<-cr  in  the  small  town 
of  Fundi,  who  had  a  shovel  of  red>hot  ehafooel 
carried  before  him  in  public  for  the  ptir|)ose  of  burn- 
ing on  it  frankincense  and  other  odours  {pruna  la 
tillnvi*)  Varro  p<iints  out  tlie  use  of  the  shovel  in 
the  poultry-yard  (cum  balMo  circumire,  ac  ttercus 
^toUere*)  ThR  same  instrument  was  employed,  to- 
gether with  the  spah",  for  making  roads  and  for 
various  ayricultural  operations  {uum*).  "  Hamaj" 
ve  a!Ho  menlioned  as  utensils  for  extinguishing 
ires.  These  may  have  been  wooden  shovels,  used 
Ibr  tlnrowing  water,  as  we  now  see  them  employed 

to  some  countries  whidi  atKinnd  in  po()!<  and  canal.-  * 


I.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  wxMi.,  44  .  xMiT.,  SB.)— a.  (Sn.,  I.,  v.,  ».) 
—a.  (De  Rp  RiiKt ,  ii;.,  0.)— 4.  (X«d.,  CyrMk,  Ti>  S. — Brunck, 
Aast ,  li..  |.  :>T  GMpotiica,  iL,  ll)-5.  Vm^  siv,,  Mfc) 


♦B.\TIS  03ar/f),  a  species  of  fish  It  ia  tb* 
Rata  bolts,  L.  ;  called  in  lYcnch  Coimrt,  in  Fniclisk 
the  Flair  or  Skate.^ 

•BATOSX/Saroc).  a  ^ant  or  shrub,  the  apecicsof 
which,  as  dederibed  by  Theophrastnii,*  are  thai 
arranijcil  hy  Stackliousc  :  The  first,  or  IpOn^v^^,  ii 
the  liubws  fruiicosua,  or  Common  Bramble.  The 
second,  or  ;((^a(6orof,  is  the  R.  Ckamanum,  or 
Cloud-berry  (called  in  Scotland  the  Avron ).  The 
third,  or  Kw6o€<iroc,  is  the  R.  idaus,  or  Raspberry 
Sprcngel  agrees  with  almost  all  the  authorities,  thaf 
the  ^uro(,  properly  speaking  of  Dioscorides  and 
Oaten,  la  the  Rubiu  fruticotm*;  and  the  ldma,tht 
Rubux  iif(ru.*.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  bj 
the  poett),  Jurof  is  often  applied  to  any  thoroy 
shrub.  Thus,  in  the  foUownig  apigram,  it  to appUei 

to  the  stem  of  the  rose : 

•DATRACH'IU.M  (i3arp<lxifn'),  a  plant  of  wbidi 
Apuleius  says,  Nu^sciIut  sitpe  tn  Hardima.'^  Hen?e 
Schulie,  who  is  otherwise  undecided  respecting  it, 
holds  It  to  be  identical  with  the  "  Sardtm  kerU"  of 
Virgil  and  ethers,  namely,  a  specieaof  the  Jtsmm 
culu3,  or  Crow- foot.  Sprengel  refers  the  first  spe 
cies  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Ramauubu  AsttUtcu*, 
the  eeeood  to  the  R.  lanuginowut;  tbJ  third  to  the 
R.  murieaiui ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  H.  f  eWns, 
upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp.* 

♦BATKACHIIS  (3dTpax(K),  I.  The  Frog,  called 
in  Latin  JUna.  The  name  was  applied  to  aeveral 
apeeiea  of  the  genus  Rana.  **Tbe  eommoi*  frogs 
of  (Ireece,"  fihscrvcs  Dodwcll,  "  have  a  notr  totally 
diflcrcnl  from  that  of  the  frogs  of  the  northern 
climates,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  imita* 
tion  of  it  than  the  Brekekdc€X  koax  koax  of  Arts* 
tophanea.**— The  Rana  arborea,  according  to  the 
same  traveller,  i.s  of  a  most  beautiful  light -grein 
colour,  and  in  its  fonn  nearly  resembles  the  com- 
men  fhw,  bat  is  of  a  smaller  aiae ;  it  has  also 
longer  cTaws,  and  a  glutinous  matter  at  its  feet, 
with  which  it  attaches  itsilf  with  great  facility  to 
any  substanco  that  comes  in  iu  way.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  trees,  and  jumps  with  surprising  agiliqf 
from  braneh  to  branch.  Its  eotour  is  so  neaHiy 
identified  with  that  of  the  leave;^,  that  it  is  very 
dillieuit  10  distinguish  the  one  from  ttte  other.  lu 
eyes  arc  of  a  most  beautiful  vivacity,  and  it  to  ae 
extremely  cold  that,  when  held  in  the  hand,  it  pro- 
duces a  chilly  sensation  like  a  piece  of  ice.  Its 
song  is  surpri-inirly  loud  and  shrill,  and  in  hot  days 
almost  as  incessant  and  tiresome  as  that  of  the  tet* 
ttx.  Tliese  animals  are  more  common  bi  Leueadto 
than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.* 

II.  A  species  of  fish,  called  in  Enfjli^h  the  Toad- 
fish,  Frog-fish,  and  Sea-devil.  It  is  the  l^phiv* 
ptMcatorius,  L  ;  in  French,  Bandnrie ;  in  Italian, 
Mariino  peieoiort.  Aristotle  calto  it  the  0uTpaxoc 
u').iar,  ^tlian  the  fl.  uXinf.  By  Ovid  it  i.s  termed 
Rana;  by  PUny.  Rana,  and  also  Rana  pisratriz; 
and  bf  CSieero,  Rana  marina.  Schneider,  in  hto 
commentary  on  Aristotle,  states  that  the  fiurpnxoc 
of  Oppian  would  appear  to  be  the  Lophina  barbatus, 
and  that  of  ^tlian  the  L.  vespcrttlw  * 

BAXA  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vegetable 
leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  Acemding  to  laidore,* 
this  kind  of  sandal  w  as  worn  on  the  stage  hy  coinir, 
while  the  cothurnus  was  approunale  to  tragic  art- 
ors.    When.  theraft»e,  iwto  qf  the  characters  in 

1.  (AiiiM^  If.  A.,  {..  a,  ^ft^JHlMi,  N.  A.,  mi^  !«.>—«! 
(H.  P.,  i.,  t,  8, 19, 16 :  tit.,  la.— DiosMr.,  iv..  ST.  ».)-3.  {A» 

that.  Once.,  acm.,  30.)—^.  (DioKor.,  ii.,S06.— Bntbm,  Piaa^ 
3.— Martp.  ad  Virg.,  E/rliw.,  rii.,  41.— AduM,  AppendL.  « 
T.)— 5.  (Dwlwell'i  Tour.  yo\.  it.,  p.  44,  45.)— «.  (Anrtot.,  H.  A, 
ix.,  S7.— Jitian,  N.  A.-  ii.,  24;  xin.,  1.— OviU,  Hal.,  laS.— 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  SI;  nv.,  it— Cio..MM.DMr-U,,«>.^ 
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naotus^  «y»,  '  Qnt  extergentur  laxe*  ?"  we  may 
Mimose  him  to  point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet. 

Philosophers  also  wore  sandals  of  tins  desmp- 
tiao,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Tertulhan*  and  Apule- 
IH^*  aai  fnktiitf  fat  the  sake  of  siinplieity  and 
cheapness. 

!«dorc  adds  that  baxee  were  made  of  willow 
(a««/tc«),  and  that  they  were  abo  called  ealones; 
aaibetliialui  that  the  latter  tens  waa  derived  from 
te  Greek  inAav,  wood,  ft  is  probable  that  in 
S(«in  they  were  made  of  Spanish  broom  (tparium*). 
fnm  Duoierous  specimens  of  them  discovered  in 
the  caiaenmb»,  we  perceive  that  the  Egyptians 
made  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus  *   They  are 
soinetunes  objervable  on  the  feer  of  Egyptian  stat- 
ues.   According  to  Herodotus,  samlals  of  papsrrus 
{nradnuir^  ^vtfAtva*)  were  a  part  of  the  required 
»d  dwnolerirtie  wesa  of  die  Egyptian  priests. 
We  may  presume  that  he  intended  his  words  to  in- 
clude not  only  sandals  made,  struHiy  speaking,  of 
papyrus,  but  those  also  in  which  the  leaves  of  the 
date-palm  were  an  ingredient,  and  of  which  Apuleiua 
ndtes  dbtinet  mention,  when  he  describes  a  young 
priest  covered  with  a  linen  sheet  .ind  wearmu  s«n- 
dals  of  palm  ^itnuis  atiuculu  intcctum,  fedcsque  nal- 
SKW  lasM  inrfsftiw^  The  aeeompanyuig  woodcut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, from  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  waa  worn  on  the  right  foot.    It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fasteniag  the  band  which 
wm/t  aeroaa  the  instep.  This  band,  togetlier  with 
the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  was  insertetl 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is  made  of 
the  steni  of  the  papyrtis,  undivided  and  unwrou},')ii 
The  lower  figure  shows  a  sandal  in  which  the  por. 
tioiiBof  the  palm-leaf  am  interiaeed  with  great  neat- 
oees  and  regularity,  tlm  st  wins:  and  hinding  being 
efTccted  by  fibres  of  papyrus.    The  three  lioles  may 
be  observed  for  the  panqgo  of  the  hand  and  liga- 
iMie  already  mealioMd. 


It  appears  that  these  vegetable  sandals  were 
Bomftirrns  <trnamented,  so  as  to  become  expensive 
and  fasbionaUe ;  for  TertuUian  says,  "  Soeau  et  baxa 
fMCidir  inmranlar.*^  The  making  of  them,  in  all 
meir  variety,  wae  the  buslnes.s  of  a  days  of  men 
Mlled  lacarn;  and  these,  with  the  soieam,  who 
■mdeelherUndBof  sandals,  eooatiMted  •  earpoiBr 
tiOD  or  eoOegs  at  Rome.* 

•BDELLA  rfiinXay,  the  oommon  Leech,  or  Hu 
rudo  dimuttira  The  application  of  Ireches  is  often 
reoanuneoded  by  Galen  and  the  medical  authors 
sakosqoent  to  him.  The  poet  Oppian  alludes  to 
the  mrflirinal  use  of  the  leech,  and  describes  very 
frapl  tr.iliv  the  process  bv  which  it  fills  itself  with 
Wofyl" 

•BDELLIUM  {fiity.7.iov),  commonly  called  a  gum, 


I.  (Mao..  II.,  ill.,  40.)— 2.  (Dr  Palho,  p.  117,  cd.  RimtlD-S. 
(Mil.,  H.  aad  si.)— 4.  (Phn  ,  H.  N.,  xii..  T.)— S.  ( W.IkinxM.'i. 
Kmen  ami  Cu»io«i«,  Ac,  vol.  lii.,  p  33fi rt.  ;ii  ,3T.)  T. 
(Met.,  II.)— (De  M'J.,  S,  n.  89.)  ~'»  i  M.iiiin,  Aui  <'.r'^U 
fnti  Arr  .  f.  iS.)>-ia  (Ualitnt.,  ii.,  OUU.— Atlaiut,  Appw 
■.V4 


but  111  realitv  a  gnm-resin,  the  orij;in  of  which  la  « 
subject  of  ooobt.  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
two,  if  not  more,  kinds  of  bdellium,  the  source 
of  one  of  which  seems  to  be  ascertained  ;  the  oth 
era  are  matten  of  oootroversy.  The  BicUimm  of 
tlie  ancients  came  from  India,  Arabia,  Babylonia, 
and  iiai-triana.  The  last  was  the  best.^  It  slilj 
comen,  though  not  exclusively,  from  Asia.  Adai» 
ton  states  that  he  saw  in  Alnca  the  substance  ex- 
ude from  a  thorny  species  of  Amyrt;  c;alled  by  the 
natives  N^outlout.  From  its  rejieiiiblancc  to  myrrh, 
the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its  l)eing  obtained  from 
an  Amyris  or  Balsamedendron.  The  opinion  of  ita 
being  obtained  from  a  palm,  eitiier  the  Leontant* 
iome*tica  (Gasrtn.)  or  the  Boraatiu  Jtabrllt/nrmix,  is 
very  improbable.  The  Sicilian  hilclliiini  is  piodueed 
by  the  Drucus  Htapamcus  (Decaud.},  which  grows 
on  the  iahmda  and  shoree  of  the  Mediterranean 
The  Egyptian  bdellium  is  cotijcctured  to  be  pro 
duced  by  the  Borassua  ftahdiifnnnis  already  alluJed 
to.  Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  kinds  of 
bdellium,  the  second  of  which  is  Aenssia,  according 
to  Hardoain  and  .sprengel 

II.  A  substanrij  uit  ntKmed  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,*  and  which  has  given  n:>e  to  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Tlte  Hebrew  name  is  btdUah^ 
which  the  Scptuagint  renders  by  avdpaf,  "  carbun* 
cle  ;"  the  Syriac  version,  "beryll"  (reading  bero- 
lah*)  ;  the  Arabic,  pi  arls  ;"  Aquila,  Theod()tion, 
and  Symmacbus,  "  ikleliium ;"  while  some  are  in 
favour  of  **  crystal,"  an  opinion  which  Retamd, 
among  others,  inainiains  *  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  so  much  value  in  iMh  llium  as  to  warrant 
the  mention  of  this  in  the  account  of  a  particular 
region ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  on  the  oontraiy, 
that  pearls  are  meant,  as  exptcMed  by  the  Arame 
ver.-ion  This  view  of  the  snlijert  was  maintained 
by  many  ol  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and,  among  utheiab 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Boo  hart  also  advoeatea  H 
with  great  learning ;  and  it  derives  great  support 
from  another  passage  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  where 
Manna  is  comjiared  with  H'hllium.  An  the  iManvia 
IS  said  to  have  been  while  and  round,  these  two 
characteristics  give;  rise  at  oooe  to  a  resemhlanoe 
between  it  and  ix  arl.s  * 

UKHAIli  iKlii;  AIKH  {ikCatiKitu^  dist)).  an  ac 
tion  to  compel  the  vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  was 
had  recourse  to  when  the  right  or  possession  of  the 
purdiaaer  vraa  impugned  or  disturbed  by  a  third 
person  A  claimant  under  these  circumstances, 
iiuh  .ss  the  present  owner  were  inclined  to  tight  the 
liaiile  himself  {ain/iaxrh),  was  referred  to  the 
vendor  as  the  proper  defendant  in  the  cause  (elf  -pa- 
Ti'iiM  uvi'iytiv).  If  the  vendor  were  then  unwilling 
to  ajip'Mr.  the  action  in  i;in  r.tidn  was  llie  h-gal  rem- 
edy against  him,  and  might  be  retjorlud  to  by  the 
(uirchaser  even  when  the  earnest  only  had  been 
paid  *  From  the  passages  in  the  oration  fif  Demo*, 
lilt  lit  s  aguin.st  Panla  iK  lus  that  bear  upt>n  the  sub- 
ject, it  IS  concluded  by  Heraldus'  that  Jlii^  liability 
to  be  SO  called  upon  was  inherent  u  the  character 
of  a  vendor,  and,  therefore,  not  the  subject  of  spe» 
cific  warranty  or  covenants  for  title.  The  same 
critic  also  concludes,  from  the  glosses  of  licsychius 
and  Suidas,  that  this  action  might  in  like  manner 
be  brought  against  a  fraudulent  mortgager.*  If  the 
claimant  had  established  his  right,  and  been,  by  the 
decision  oI'iIh'  il:ra--l>.  [nit  in  legal  po.-session  of  the 
property,  whether  movable  or  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  the  case  in  the  speech  against  PantKiietua, 
the  ejei'ted  purchaser  was  entitled  to  sue  for  ri  iin- 

I.  (Pl:i..,  II.  N  ,  III..  B.-Prripl.  Mar.  Enlhr  ,  |.  21,  22. 
20  — ("IrtiM,  Imlir.,  19.— BAhr  lu  Uk  ,  f.  3Is.i-2.  (v.,  12  )- 
3.  (B."  ban,  IIi.-r.ii.,  P.  li.,  cr !.  674  •  A   ( I»l^».  it.  MiFcrll  P 
1.,  I'.  27.  ?<-.v].  -Ruofinnullt^r,  b«1  Gcii..  i  r .)— 5.  iH<«  li.  rt,  1  c.l 
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lonemeat  fio  n  the  Teodor  by  the  action  in  quea- 
tioB.*  The  eanae  m  classed  by  Meier'  among  the 
Kmi  wpoc  nva,  or  civil  antions  that  fell  within  the 
eOgniiance  of  the  thesniothetn. 

•BEL'UNE  {3e?.uvi3),  the  Gar  fish  or  Horn-fish, 
tboEtox  Bclone,  L.  It  is  called  Diiriu  in  AthenKUS; 
fitUnt  ^aXoTTin  by  iElian  ;>  Jm<;>ic  by  Opfiian  ;* 
and  A>  ut  site  Bdvne  l)y  Pliny,*  w  ho  elsewhere  says, 

Htlone  qui  acukati  vocantur.''*  The  Belone  gtls 
its  name  from  lU  long  and  slender  shape,  iike  a 
'^needle."  Tlie  hones  of  this  fish  are  remarkable 
fbr  their  eokmr,  which  is  a  beautiftil  green,  not 
arising  either  fnnii  cnokinj:  ur  the  spinal  marrow, 
as  some  have  believed,  'i  here  is  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  thiii  fish  in  the  Addenda  to  Schneider'8  edi- 
tion of  i£lian,  and  in  Gesner,  De  AqtuUiiilms.^ 

•DECHION.    (Vtrf.  BHXION.) 

•UEMA  0%a)     { K<  ci.Esi*.) 

Ui::M)iD£i'A  fjievdideia),  a  Thracian  festival  in 
honiNtr  of  the  godden  BMtc,  who  is  said  to  be 
identiciil  with  the  Grecian  Artemis*  and  with  the 
Kouian  Diana.  The  festival  was  of  a  bacchanalian 
character.*  From  Thrace  it  was  brought  to  Athens, 
Where  it  was  cdehrateil  in  the  Peiiwua,  according 
to  the  BPholiaat  on  Plato,**  on  the  nmeteenth,  or, 
according  to  Arislolf  les  Ilhodius  and  others,  oi 
vnofonifMnorai,  referred  to  by  Proclus,"  on  the 
twentieth,  of  the  month  Thargelion,  before  the  Pan- 
athoiia?a  Minora  Herodotus" says  that  lie  knows 
that  t!te  Tliraciaii  and  Pa-onian  women,  when  they 
sacrihce  to  tlie  royal  Artemis,  never  otfer  the  vic- 
tims without  a  wheat-stalk  (avrv  nvpitv  KoMfiin). 
This  was  probably  at  the  UnSiStta.  The  Teni|rfe 
of  Bf  r«5<f  was  called  BevdiJieiov  '* 

BliiNEKl'ClUM  ABSTINENDI.    {V,d.  Hekes  ) 

BENEFI'CIUM,  BENEFICIA'RIUS.  The  word 
benefictum  is  equivalent  to  feudum  or  fief  in  the 
writers  on  the  feudal  law,  and  is  an  interest  in  land, 
or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or  thmg-  mi- 
inorable.'*  The  beneficiarius  is  he  who  has  a  beue- 
fietum.  The  term  benefice  b  aho  applied  to  an 
ecoh>i:»!^ticaI  preferment." 

Tlie  leriu  bcm  lieiuin  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  privi- 
lege or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  age, 
aex,  or  ooodition.  But  the  word  was  uso  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  of 
the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero,  it  was  usual  for  a  general  or  a 
governor  of  a  ptovince  to  report  to  the  treasury 
ttie  names  of  those  under  his  command  who  bad 
done  good  service  to  the  state :  thoae  who  were 
included  in  such  report  were  said  in  bcncficiis  nd 
teranum  Jf/trri."  In  bcncjkus  in  these  passages  may 
mean  that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered 
as  persona  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state*  and 
BO  the  word  btiufieium  may  have  reference  to  the 
services  of  ilir  indiviiluals  ;  but  as  t!ie  otijcct  for 
which  their  services  were  reported  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  bad  refisr* 
ence  also  to  the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  ihcir  services  The  honocrs  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Koiiian  slate,  in  the  republican  period, 
were  called  the  beoeficia  of  the  Populus  ilomanus. 

Benelldam  also  signified  any  proniotion  conferred 
HQ,  or  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were  thence 


I.  (Foilux,  Oiwm  .  Tiii.,  6.)— 2.  (Alt.  Procrssi,  5g«.)— 3.  (N. 
ll.,  eO  j-^.  (Hal.,  i.)-3.  (H.  N.,  ii.,  i\.)-f>  (H.  N.. 
tZSiL,  11.)— T.  (AJaini,  Ap[X'nJ.,  «.¥.)— S.  (II»'ii)ch.,  ».  T.  B/i- 
fcf.>— «.  (SlraK  X.,  p.  470,  d.)  —  W.  (Rrp.ih.,  i..  p.  354,  •.  24, 
iJ.  Bekk.)— II.  (<  •>tuin.  Ill  rUt.,  Tun.,  lih  i.)  — 12.  innit..u.F. 
il.,  p.  333,  S34.)  -13.  I.V..  33.  »iihfir..)— 14.  ( \ru  ,  Mr  11.  n  ,  n., 
M  II.— I.iv.,  iixTi*  ,  4l.)--i:..  iK.uil.,  hb.  11.,  OL  1.)— 18. 
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called  benehciani  :  this  practice  was  conuTM>n,  a> 
we  see  friun  ioscriptions  in  Grater,*  in  some  of 
which  the  beneficiaritiB  ia  repreaented  by  tiie  tws 
letters  B.  P.  In  this  aenae  we  must  understand 

the  passage  of  Ca;sar*  when  he  speaks  of  Uie  mag- 
na Uncficta  aod  the  rMgna  eluntela  of  Pompey  in 
Citerior  Spain.  Benefieiaiiiia  is  also  used  by  Cttr- 
sar*  to  express  the  person  who  had  received  8 
bencfieium.  Jt  does  not,  however,  appear  Iron 
these  piissages  what  the  benef.cium  actually  was 
It  might  be  any  kind  of  honour^  or  special  exenp 
lion  from  service.* 

Beneficiarius  is  opposed  by  Festu»*  to  mutiifes, 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from  military 
service,  as  oppoaad  to  one  who  ia  boned  tik  do  iiiB> 
itary  service. 

It  appears  that  grants  of  land  and  other  things 
made  by  the  Roman  emperors  were  calle*!  benetieia, 
and  were  entered  in  a  book  called  LtUr  Beutjkf 
orum.*  The  aeeretary  or  clerk  who  thia  book 
was  calk-d  a  commentariis  btnefidonm,  as  tppfaif 
from  an  mbcnption  in  Gruter.* 

•BER'BERl  C^f/j<f/«;,  according  to  Rondclet,the 
Concha  mtrguritijtta,  or  Mother  of  Pearl,  meaning; 
as  Adams  soppoaes,  tlie  Amadm  nmrganitferm  ofkter 
naturalists.*  Eustathius  makes  it  sn  Indian  name. 
It  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Eastern  ivgion,  or  aeacmst,  teraa- 
ed  Darbaria.* 

•BERRIKOK'KA  (/?e/)i«o(r(ro),  a  synonyme  of  the 
Malum  Armtniacum,  or  Apricot. 

•BEKYLLUS  (^qpvAX«(;,  the  Beiyl,  a  preciow 
stone,  forming  a  aob-speeiea  of  enMrsM.  The  Ro> 
mans  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
studding  their  cups  with  beryls,  and  hence  Juvenal 
says,  •*</  ina^ualea  btryllo  VUro  tenet  fkialoM.**** 

The  afilnity  between  the  beiyl  and  the  eroerakl  wa) 
not  unknown  to  the  andenta,  and  hence  Pliny 

marks,  "  Beryls  appcir  to  many  to  have  the  same, 
or,  at  least,  a  like  nature  with  emeralds.""  Ao- 
eoirding  to  this  writer,  they  came  from  India,  vai. 
were  rarely  found  in  other  countries.  .\t  the  prc« 
enl  day,  however,  the  finest  beryls  are  obtained 
from  Dauria,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  They  occur 
also,  in  the  Urahan  Mountains,  and  other  parts  of 
Sibcnria.  hi  France,  Saxony,  the  United  States,  and 
Uraxii,  especially  the  latter."  The  normal  type  of 
the  l^ryl,  as  of  the  emerald,  is  the  hexaedral  prism, 
more  or  less  muditii'd  ,  the  pointing,  however,  is 
not  always  complete.*'  Phny  seems  to  regard  this 
crystalline  form  of  the  stone  as  the  result  of  the 
lapidary's  art ;  he  adds,  however,  that  some  sbp- 
pose  the  Beryl  to  be  naturally  of  that  shape.  The 
aame  writer  enumerates  eight  dURientkinw:  **Tlio 
best  were  tliosf-  of  a  pure  sea-green,  our  aqua  ma- 
Tina,  or,  as  the  French  tenn  it,  Bcni  aii^uc  marine. 
The  ne.\t  in  cisteeiu  were  called  ChrystAcrylt,  and 
are  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  *paullo  paltidi- 
ere»t  *ed  in  aureum  aiorem  ezeunte  fulgore.''  This 
was  probably  the  yclluw  cin»  raid,  such  as  twi  urs  m 
.^uvcrgne,  or  at  Haddarn  in  Connecticut.  The  third 
was  called  Ckrysoprase^  and  wmdi  seem  to  1  ave 
been,  in  fact,  as  Pliny  says  some  considerec  it,  a 
mineral  fropni^-CTim*,  different  fmm  the  Bery.*.  it 
resembled  in  colour  the  juice  of  I'le  h  ak,  but  with 
siimewhat  of  a  golden  tinge,  and  hence  its  naaio. 
Although  we  are  uncertain  aa  to  the  mineral  here 
descril>ed,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  il  was  the 
same  now  called  Chrysoprase,  and  to  which  Lei 


1.  (li.,  4;  cxxx.,i.)-i.  (FHI.  Civ.,  i...  19.)-3.  (BelL  CiT 
!„  75.) — I.  (Bell.  Ci».,  III..  HS.-Suet..  Till.,  la.)— 3.  (t.  Y.)— 6 
(Hyxina*,  Do  Limitibus  Conwit.,  p.  193,  Gi>r«.)— 7.  {dlxxviu,, 
1.)— 8.  (CMaahon  in  Athrn.,  p.  177.— Ail^mi,  .\{  p.-n'l.,  t.  v.)  — 
9.  (Athcnsui,  iii.,  (I.  V3,  U.— i^uttkth.  in  II.,  9.  4U2,  p.  7M,  30 
— Vincent't  Anc.  Commerce,  »c>l.  n.,  p.  183.) — 10.  (S«i.,  I8.| 
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tl«6  firat  in  modern  times  who  gave  the  an- 
cient name.  The  foiinli  variety  of  Beryl  was  of  a 
colour  approaching  tlie  hyacinth;  tlie  tilth  were 
termed  airoides ;  the  sixth  were  of  a  wax,  the  sev- 
enth of  aa  oiive  colour.  The  Uwt  variet/  spoken 
Of  by  Pliny  resembled  crystal,  bat  contained  hairy 
threads  and  impurities.  These  were  probably  such 
eiystals  ot  quartz  as  are  oA«d  found,  rendered  part- 
^  opaque  by  chlorite,  or  penetrated  by  capillary 
n^stais  cf  epidote,  actinolite,  or  other  minerals. 
Pbny  observes  that  the  Indians  stained  rock-crystal 
In  such  a  way  us  to  couniaifeit  othMr  gems,  and  es- 
peciaUy  the  Beryl."' 

BESTTAHII  (AfpMya^)  ««re  peiaona  who 
fought  with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  {suctoratiuntum'')^  and  who  were  allowed 
anna,  or  they  were  criminaia,  who  were  uauaily 
permitted  to  have  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts.*  The  besliarii,  who  fought  with  the 
bea^sts  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  of  whom  there  were 
great  iiuaibers  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  are  always  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  gladiators,  who  fought  with  one  an- 
other *  It  appears  that  tliere  wi  re  bchouls  in  Rome, 
in  which  persoiiS  were  trained  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts  (aekeUt  beuianim  or  buHarmuKifi}, 

*DET.\  {rrvrXo^,  -ov,  -toi',  -i^,  or  fffwrXov),  the 
Beet,  or  Bda  tulgaria.  The  Greeks  distingnished 
two  kinds  of  this  vegetable  by  means  of  their  col- 
our, namely,  the  Black  and  the  White  Beet,  the  lat- 
ter of  wludi  was  also  called  the  Sicilian.  The 
white  was  preferred  to  the  other.  The  Romans 
had  also  iv-t  kin'ls,  in  name  at  Icaat,  the  vernal  and 
autnmnal,  uuiog  their  names  from  the  periods  when 
they  were  sown.  The  largest  beets  were  procured 
arou.id  Circeii 

•BETTON'ICA  and  BRE TTAN  ICA  {{ieTToviKT, 
jsd  fiotTTavutii,*.  apectea  of  plant,  commonly  called 
*  tke  Betooy.**  **  It  ia  almost  inerediUe.**  observes 
Adams,  "  how  much  of  confusion  and  mistake  has 
anser.  about  these  lerms.  With  respect  to  the 
Betonica  ot  Paul  of  ^^gina,  the  most  probable  opin- 
ion  ia  that  held  by  Bauhin,  namely,  that  it  was  ei- 
ther the  Vefomea  officinaltM,  common  male  Speed- 
well, or  the  V.  scrpyllifnha,  or  smooth  Speedwell.  In 
Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  the  former  of  these, 
sod  in  the  Northern  Flora  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  latter, 
gets  the  additional  name  of  '  Paul's  Hetony.'  The  ''> 
^fnoviKT),  which  was  merely  a  synonyme  of  the  | 
Kiarpm-,  was  most  probably  either  the  Bclomca  i>ffi- 
dmiut  or,  aa  Spreogel  rather  thinka,  the  B.  alopec- 
mnt.  We  now  come  to  the  BperravMir  of  Oioscor- 
ides.  This  he  describes  as  resembling  wild  Dock 
(^Todv  uyptv).  but  having  a  larger  and  rougher 
leaf.  He  ascribes  to  it.  also,  a  styptic  power,  which 
rendered  it  weU  adapted  for  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Paul  of  ^gina,  m  like  manner,  com- 
pares his  ,3^cTT/nifcr',  to  ttie  wild  Dock,  and  com- 
menda  it  for  the  cure  of  murtiticattons  of  the  mouth, 
ay  whicli  be  no  doabt  means  Scurry.  Hiia  b  the 
pLmt  npem  the  uses  of  which  a  small  work  was 
*ntltn  by  .Antonius  Musa,  physician  to  Augustus, 
rhia  Libellus  was  puhhshcd  at  Zurich,  A.D.  1537, 
With  notes  by  Humelbergius.  It  is  a  tract,  how- 
ever, of  little  Talue,  either  in  a  philological  or  scien- 
tific point  of  view ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  rea?  »n 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  work  which  we 
possess.  Mu.ntmg,  in  a  very  learned  work, '  De  Vera 
Anttquorum  Herba  BriUMttcot'  gives  an  interesting 
npoeition  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  modem 

I  (M<oTr>  Ane.  MinemL,  p.  151.)— S.  (Oimpare  ManJI., 
m.)—3.  (Cic,  Pro  Scitio,  M.— Sea.,  Dc  Bcnef .  ii.,  19.— lb., 
■vut.,  70.— T«italL,  ApoL,  9.)— 4.  (Cw.  m  Vmum  17.-14 
UmL  Fr.,  ii.,<w  4  flMalU  IpoL,  Mb)-«.  (Plia.,B. 
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autbjrfties  on  B«lany  respecting  this  Tmrb.  he 

shows  tliut  it  has  been  referred  tc  the  Ccrhli  inn 
Anagaihs,  Consoitia,  Vcromca,  Pt-uulia,  dtc  The 
most  probable  opmion,  however,  he  thinks,  is  thai 
it  was  some  species  of  Dock  or  Rumex.  Sprcngel. 
too,  iodines  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  eithei 

llic  Ricnri  ln/ili olapaihum  or  A'/iiaricu.i,  I,  In  cor.' 
firmation  of  this  view  of  the  mutter,  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  mention  that  the  Brettanica  is  noticed  under 
the  name  of'  the  black  Dock"  hy  Aetius  "  A  nother 
form  of  the  ancient  nanic  i.s  Vittontca.  derived,  ac 
cording  to  Pliny,  from  the  pircuiustance  of  the  \'et- 
tonea  in  Spain  havms  discovered  this  herb.  Its 
naea  and  ▼utne  in  medieine  were  almost  eonntless, 
so  that  a  proverb  has  arisen  among  the  Itali.ins  re- 
specting  it:  "aver  piu  tirtu  eke  la  bcttomca,"  "to 
possess  more  virtue  than  the  bettoniea."' 

*BH'XION  (^nxiov),  a  plant,  which  Woodville, 
Sprengel,  Dierbach,  and  nearly  ril  the  commenta- 
tors agree  is  the  Tussilago  farfara,  or  Colt's-foot 
Galen  says  it  derivtMl  its  name  ixoxn  its  being  be 
lievcd  to  possess  the  property  of  aiding  coughs  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  {Jiq^,  -v.vrff,  being  the  Greek 
term  for  a  coufjh').  X  patent  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  ( 'dlf  s  (Dot.  is,  according  to  .\tl:inis.  much 
cried  up  in  England  at  the  present  day  as  a  cure 
fbr  coughs.' 

BIAI'QN  AIKH  {(itaiuv  i^Uri).  This  acUoo  might 
be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons,  or  tlie 
illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of  proper^  of  any  kind, 
were  the  aubject  of  accnsation ;  and  we  learn  from 
Demosthenes*  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  Forty.  According  to  Plutarch,*  the  law  prescri- 
bed that  ravishers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100  draclim» , 
but  other  accounts  merely  slate  genenlly  that  the 
convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  that 
at  which  the  damages  were  laid  {diir}.i}v  r^v 
o^eiXciv*) ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  received 
one  half  of  the  fine,  and  the  stato,  as  i>  party  medi* 
ately  mjured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  tiiese  any 
counts,  Meier^  supposes  the  rape  to  have  been 
estimated  by  law  at  100  drachma;,  and  that  the 
plamtiff  fixed  the  damages  in  reference  to  other  in* 
juries  simultaneous  with,  or  conseqaent  upon,  the 
perpetration  of  the  main  oflhnee.  With  respect  to 
aggressions  upon  property,  the  action  iitniuv  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  {{ui'/j^c,  in  that  the  former 
implies  the  employment  of  actual  violence,  the  lat- 
ter merely  such  detention  of  property  as  amounted 
to  violence  in  the  contemplation  of  law,*  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  non-payiuenl  uf  d.-.mages  and  the  like, 
to  the  aucceaaful  Utigant  alter  an  award  in  hia  fa- 
Toor  by  a  conrt  of  justice.* 

BIB'ASIS  (i?!^a(i<f)  was  a  kind  of  pyninastie 
dance,  much  practised  among  the  Spartans,  l»y  hoib 
men  and  women.  The  dance  consisted  in  ."spring- 
ing rapidly  from  the  ground,  and  striking  the  feet 
behind ;  a  feat  of  which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aris- 
topliane.s"  prides  herself  The  number  of  success- 
ful strokes  was  counted,  and  the  must  skilful  re- 
ceived prixes.  We  are  told  by  a  verse  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Pollux."  that  a  Laconian  girl 
had  danced  the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which 
was  more  than  had  ever  been  done  before.'*  The 
bibasis  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  the 
^oAiirvy/Cr'v,  which  Pdhut*'  explains  by  atfi^ 
-n^i  r  u  ;  /.otroy  iroi«v,on  the  meaning  of  wbieb 

SCO  liesychius.'* 

1.  (Dioaoor.,  iv.,  1. — Pant.  Main.,  ii.,  3.— AdftW,  Append.,  > 
T.)  — 2.  Mifaimt     JintsM nC  nWrnvoAu ^sx4t 
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pend., •.  T.) — 4.  (c.  Panhen.,  OTS,  II.— Campare  n»rpomt.,  ■ 
V.)—*.  (Solon,  23.)— «.  (Ljrs.,  Dc  Cede  Brttorth.,  33.— DemcMtb , 
c.  Mi.l.,  5»(.  21).)—:.  (Att.  PrncfMi,  p.M9>.)-«.  (Meier.  Att 
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mBUOTHECA. 

BIBI.IOPO'LA.  a  bookselier,*  ^«fiUoir6?jjr,*  also 
Mlletl  hhraritu*  in  Greek  tSm  fitSXtuv  Kum/Xof, 
»  fiiSXioKamiXai*  The  shop  was  called  apotk- 
eeu  (airofi^x^),  or  tahema  libraria,*  or  merely  libra- 
ria.*  The  Romans  had  iheir  Paternoster  Row  ;  for 
the  bibliopols  or  librani  lived  mosUj  in  one  street, 
eallsd  Arfiletum,  to  whidi  Mntlal  ■nnto*  wlien 
fddressing  his  hook  on  the  pntpeel  of  the  eritieiBin 
it  would  meet  wiUi : 

<*  Argiletanaa  math  ktHtan  taberaaa, 

Qvfun  liht,  pnrr'  hlrr,  srrinia  nostra  rarent." 

iUwther  favourite  quarter  of  the  bookaeUera  was 
fhe  View  SandalBriiiB.*  There  aeeiiit  ilio  to  have 

beeu  a  sort  of  bookstalls  hy  the  temples  of  Vertum- 
nus  aud  Janus,  as  we  gather  from  Horace's  address 
10  hie  book  of  Epiatles  :* 

Vertumnum  Janumquc,  liber,  tpeetare  vidrrit." 

A^in.  Uoraoe**  prides  himself  on  his  books  not 
heinf  to  be  seen  stthe  cmnmon  sbopo  waA  sulls,  to 
he  thumbed  over  hf  every  pBSseT'hy  : 

**  XuUa  tabcrnA  sum  htHeat,  nequt  pila  lihellot  ; 
QueiMmamuvtsudetwlgi,  Htrmogenisgue  Tigellt " 

Baoksellers  were  not  found  at  Rome  only,  though 
thoy  were,  oi'  course,  rue  io  smaller  cities.  Pliny" 
soys  he  had  not  sapposed  that  there  were  any  book- 
sellers at  Lugdunum,  but  finds  that  there  were,  and 
that  they  eveu  had  his  works  on  sale.  Martial,  in 
an  amusing  epigram,'*  tells  a  person  oalled  Quintus, 
who  had  asked  him  by  a  broad  hint  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  his  works,  that  ho  could  get  one  at  Try- 
lihon's.  the  bookseller: 

**  Eiigis  ut  donem  nostrot  tibi,  QuinU,  tibeUot , 
Non  kabto,  ted  habet  btbliopola  Trypkpn.** 

The  booksellers  not  only  sold  books;  they  tran- 
scribed them  also,  and  employed  persons  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  they  did  not  consifliT  themselves  an- 
swerable always  for  the  corn  ctness  of  the  copy." 
Sometimes  the  author  revised  it  to  oblige  a  frieod 
nrlio  might  have  boutjht  it.** 

On  the  :<hnp  door  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  th)!re  was  a  list  of  the  tillea  of  books  on  sale ; 
allusion  is  made  to  thia  bjr  Martial**  and  bj  Hor- 
ace." 

The  remuneration  of  authors  must  hare  been 

very  small  if  we  arc  to  judge  from  the  allusions  of 
Martial,  who  says,  for  example,  that  a  nice  copy  of 
his  first  book  of  Epigrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii."  Pliny  the  elder,  however,  when  in  Spain, 
was  offered  as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand  ses- 
terces for  his  Ccmmentarn  EUnorum 

Books  then,  as  oow,  often  found  their  way  into 
otiier  shops  baidee  bodc-shope,  as  waste  pa()er ;  and 
schoolboys  had  frequently  to  co,  for  example,  to  the 
fishmonger's  to  see  if  he  had  the  lK>ok  they  want- 
ed.'* Mice,  moths,  beetles,  and  m  forth,  Ibond 
plenty  of  food  in  musty  unused  books.** 

BIBIJOTHE'CA  (f3i6?.io8//Kri,  or  iirod^Kn  |3<«- 
Xi'oi),  prnnarily,  the  place  where  a  collection  of 
books  was  kept ;  sccondardy,  the  collection  itself*' 
Little  as  the  states  of  antiquity  dealt  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  j>eople,  public  collections  of  hooks 
appear  to  have  been  very  ancient.  That  of  Pisis- 
tratus  was  intrnded  for  public  use;'*  it  was  subse- 
quently lemoved  to  Persia  by  Xerxes.  About  the 
same  time,  Poiycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  is  said  to 


1.  (Mariiu!,  Ep..  IV..  71  ;  iiii.,  3.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onum.,  xiii., 
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have  founded  s  library.  In  the  best  days  ol  AtlMi^ 
even  private  persons  had  large  collections  of  booha; 
the  most  important  of  which  we  know  aoythmg  b» 
longed  to  Euclid,  Euripides,  and  Aristotle.'  Sttabo 
s.iys'  that  .Vri^tntlt  was  the  fn^\.  who.  to  hisicnowl- 
edge,  made  a  collection  of  books,  and  taugiit  the 
Egyptian  Unga  the  arrangement  of  a  tihrasy.  The 
most  important  and  splendid  puhlir  library  of  an- 
tiquity was  that  lounded  by  the  I'tolcinies  at  Ale»- 
andrea,  begun  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increased 
and  rearranged  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  roaa* 
ner  by  Ptolemy  Phihdelphns,  who  also  appointed 
a  fixed  librarian,  and  otherwise  provided  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.  The  library  of  the 
ri<)i(  niiea  eontahied,  according  to  AuIus  GeUius," 
700,000  volumes ;  aoiDordiog  to  Josepbus.  600,000 ; 
and  according  to  Seneca,*  400,000.  The  difTer 
ent  rickoinii,'  of  difierent  auitun.i  may  ho  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  supiKWiog  that  they 
give  the  number  of  books  only  in  a  pert  of  the  libnh 
r>' :  for  it  consisted  nf  two  part.T,  one  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  called  liruchc  ion,  the  other  in  the  part 
called  Serapeion.  Holemy  Philadelphus  bought 
Aristotle's  collection  to  add  to  the  hbraiy,  and  Ptol> 
emy  Euergetea  oontfnued  to  add  to  the  stodc  A 
great  part  of  this  splendid  library  wa.s  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  siege  of  Alexandres  by  Julius  Cssar : 
some  writers  aay  that  the  whole  was  burned ;  hot 
the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  stated  above  seems 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  ftn  did  not  extend 
so  far.  .\t  any  rale,  the  library  was  84M)n  restored, 
and  continued  in  a  tiourishtog  condition  tiU  it  was 
destroyed  fey  the  Arabs  A.D.  640.*  Connected 
with  the  greater  division  of  the  library,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Alexandrea  called  Bruchejon,  was  a  sort  of 
college,  to  which  the  name  of  Mouseion  (or  Museum) 
was  given.  Here  many  favoured  litorati  luisnei 
their  atodiea,  tranaeribed  hookSi  and  so  Ibrth ;  lro> 
tiires  also  were  delivered.  (Ftd.Ao»iTOHicii  )  Th« 
Ptolemies  were  not  long  xAitbiiot  a  rival  in  zeal. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  became  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  established  a  libra 
ry,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against  ex- 
porting papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  who  was  jealous 
of  bis  success,  became  veiy  extensive,  and  porhaps 
next  hi  hnportanee  to  the  library  of  Aknadrea. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  iiif  rODSO,  IBI 
Antonius  matle  it  a  present  to  Cleopatra  • 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  *vas  that  founded 
by  Asinitts  PoUio.'  and  waa  in  the  atrium  liberty 
tis  (vid.  Atbivm)  on  Meant  Aventine.'  Jafioa  C»> 
sar  had  projected  a  Greek  and  I>atin  library,  and 
had  commissioned  Varro  to  take  measuns  for  the 
establishment  of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  yrevented 
by  his  death.*  The  library  of  Pollio  wa^  followed 
by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  Temple  of  Ap«dlo  on 
Mount  Palatine,"  and  another,  bihliothene  O.-tavi 
ana  (so  called  from  Augustus's  sister  Octavui),  in 
the  theatre  of  Maroellus."  There  were  aisb  libnK 
ries  on  the  Capitol.'*  in  the  Temple  of  Peat  e.'*  in 
the  palace  yf  Tiberius.'*  tM-sides  the  Ulpian  library, 
which  was  the  most  famous,  founded  by  Ti^ijan,'* 
called  Ulpian  irom  his  own  name,  Ulpiua.  Thia 
Ubrary  waa  attached  by  Diodetfain  as  an  omanMBt 
to  his  theniir 

Private  collections  of  lK)oks  were  made  at  Rome 
soon  aller  the  second  Punic  war.  I'he  eal  of  Ci- 
cero, Atticus,  and  others  in  increasing  .heir  Ubrth 
ries  is  well  known. '^  It  became,  in  fact,  the  fashion 

1.  (Athrn.,  i.,  r.  2.)— 2.  (xiii.,  1.)— 3.  (ti.,  17.)— 4.  (De  TtVM. 
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III.,  1.,  71.— .Martml,  \ii.,  3,  5  ;  — «.  Sn.i.,  Jul.,  44.)— 10. 
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t)  have  a  roam  elegantly  furnished  as  a  library,  and 
•nerved  for  lhat  purpose.*  However  ignorant  or 
aostudious  a  person  might  be,  it  was  fashionable  to 
appear  learmxl  by  having  a  library,  though  he  might 
■ever  even  read  the  titles  of  the  books.  Seneca' 
condemns  the  rage  fur  mere  book-collecting,  and 
rallies  those  who  were  more  pleased  with  the  out- 
side than  the  inside.  J.ucian  wrote  a  separate 
fiece  to  expose  this  common  fully  (Tpdc  aTraiSrvTov 
(oi  noA.?.u  t3i6?.ia  uvovfiev  )v). 

A  library  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect :  "  Utiu 
i«m  maludAUTt  poatulat  lumen:  item  in  btbliolhccit 
klri  non  ptUresccnt.^'* 

In  Herculaneum  a  library  fully  furnished  was  dis- 
euvercd.  Round  the  walls  it  had  cases  containing 
the  books  in  rolls  {vid.  Libkr)  ;  these  cases  were 
aorobered.  It  was  a  very  small  room ;  so  small 
that  a  person,  by  stretching  out  his  arms,  could  touch 
jolb  sides  of  it.  The  cases  were  called  either  ar- 
mtria,*  or  loculamenUL,*  or  foruli,*  or  nu/i.'  Asin- 
los  Pullio  had  set  the  fashion  in  his  public  library 
of  adorning  the  room  with  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  celebrated  men,  as  well  as  statues  of  Minerva 
and  the  Muses.  This  example  was  soon  followed 
10  the  private  libraries  of  the  rich.*  Martial*  sends 
lo  his  brother  Turanius  a  copy  of  some  verses, 
which  he  sent  with  a  bust  of  himself  lo  Avitus,  who 
Wished  to  have  a  bust  of  Martial  in  his  library.  So, 
tji  the  library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens, 
there  were  oiK^ftara  uyd^^oi  KeKoafiJifiiva  ical  ypa- 
*a/c  KaraKtirai  ii  avru  (3i6Xta.^*  The  charge  of 
the  libraries  in  Rome  was  given  to  persons  called 
bbrani.     (  Kit/.  L*brariub.) 

BI'KOS  (fiino^),  the  name  of  an  earthen  vessel  in 
ooinmon  use  among  the  Greeks  "  Hesychius"  de- 
fines  it  as  a  arufivo^  with  handles.  It  was  used  for 
holdmg  wine,- 'and  salted  meal  and  fish.'*  Herod- 
«tas-*  speaks  of  ^Ikov(  ^ivixritovc  Karuyovai  olvov 
tJiiovc,  Ts^.'iin  some  commentators  interpret  by 
"vessels  rn&tie  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree  full  of 
win;."  But  as  Euslalhius'*  speaks  of  olvov  <poiviKl- 
mt  pUoc.  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Herodotus  (31- 
^itvtK^tov,  K.  T.  X..  "  vessels  full  of  palm  wine." 
BIDENS.  (Fid.  Rastrum.) 
BIDENTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
anyone  had  been  struck  by  lightning (/u/;n<nViM'^), 
or  where  any  one  had  been  killed  by  lightning  and 
buried.  Such  a  place  was  considered  sacred. 
Priests,  who  were  called  bidcntales(i.  e.,  tacerdotes), 
collected  the  earth  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the 
lightning,  and  everything  that  had  been  scorched, 
and  burned  it  in  the  ground  with  a  sorrowful  mur- 
mur.'* The  officiating  priest  was  said  condere  ful- 
fiir;'*  he  farther  consecrated  the  spot  hy  sacrifi- 
cing a  two-year-old  sheep  (Indent),  whence  the  name 
of  the  place  and  of  the  priest,  and  also  erected  an 
altar,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  or  fence.  It 
was  not  allowable  to  tread  on  the  place,**  or  to 
touch  it,  or  even  to  look  at  it.*'  Sometimes  a  bi- 
deotal  which  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay  from  length 
of  time,  was  restored  and  renovated  ;•*  but  to  re- 
move the  bounds  of  one  (moecre  Mental),  or  in  any 
way  to  violate  its  sacred  precincts,  was  considered 
tt  eactilege.**    From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  believed,  lhat  a  person  who  wai 
guilty  of  profaning  a  bidentai  woi  Id  l>e  punished  by 
the  gods  with  phrcnsy ;  and  Seneca'  mentions  an- 
other belief  of  a  similar  kind,  that  wine  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  would  pruilucc  in  any  one 
who  drank  it  death  or  madness.  Persons  who  h.id 
been  struck  by  lightning  (fulgvrili)  were  not  re- 
moved, but  were  buried  on  the  spot.* 

DIDI./f)I  (j3t6inioi),  called  in  inscripl  ons  j3iAiut  :i 
(3i6voi,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose  businc!<r 
was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  exercises.  Thei, 
house  of  meeting  {apxelov)  was  in  the  market- 
place* They  were  either  five*  or  six  In  number,' 
and  had  a  president,  who  is  called  in  inscriptions 
irptij6v(  ^i6iuv.*  Bbckh  conjectures  lhat  /J/Jrot  oi 
^idvni  is  the  Laconian  form  for  Idvot  or  Ti&voi,  and 
signifies  witnesses  and  judges  among  the  youth.' 

Vdkenaer*  supposes  that  the  bidia?i  were  the 
same  as  the  vo/io^vXaxf  c  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
in  Pausanias,*  xat  vofio^'KaKuv  KaXov/ievuv  ^idtai 
uv.  instead  of  xai  vofto^TiuKuv  xai  Ka}.ovfi{vuv 
Statuv :  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bockh  show 
that  the  bidtaei  and  voiio^v7.aKt^  were  two  separate 
classes  of  officers 

BIGA  or  BIG-fi,  in  Greek  avvupia  or  awupit 
{bijutre  curriculum^*),  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses 
ur  other  animals.  This  kind  of  turn-out  is  said  by 
Pliny  (higas  primum  Fhrygum  junxit  na/io")  lo  have 
been  invented  by  the  Phrygians.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  kinds,  and  in  Homer  by  far  the  most 
common  {&i(ivyoi  Innoi^*).  Four-horse  chariots  are 
also  mentioned.'*  Pliny'*  mentions  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses.  This  was  the  largest  number  usual 
under  the  emperors  but  Suetonius  speaks  of  one 
which  Nero  drove  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by 
ten  horses.'*  The  name  biga  was  applied  more  to 
a  chariot  used  in  the  circus,  or  in  processions  or  tri- 
umphs, and  on  other  public  occasions,  than  to  I  he 
common  vehicles  of  every-day  life."  The  form  ol 
the  biga  reseinbled  that  of  the  Greek  lipua  or  il^pof, 
being  a  rather  short  carriage  on  two  wheels,  open 
above  and  behind,  upon  which  the  driver  usually 
stood  to  guide  the  horses.  See  the  cut  in  the  next 
article.    (Vtd.  Bta.\Tus.) 

BIG.\TUS  (i.  e ,  nummus),  a  silver  denarius,  on 
which  the  representation  of  a  biga  was  stamped.'* 
This  was  an  ancient  stamp  on  Roman  money,  as 
we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus,  who  says'*  that 
the  Germans,  although  mostly  practising  barter, 
still  had  no  objection  to  old  and  well-known  coins 
(pecuniam  xetcrcm  el  diu  notam),  such  as  bigati. 
Bigati  were  also  called  argentum  bigalum.**  The 
value  was  different  at  different  times.  (  Vul.  Dkna- 
Rios.)  A  denarius,  on  which  the  representation  of 
a  quadriga  was  stamped,  was  in  the  same  manner 
called  QuailnpalHs.  The  annexed  cuts,  represent- 
ing a  higatus  and  quadrigatus,  are  taken  from  coins 
in  the  British  Museum 
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BIPENNIS.  ( Kfrf.  Skcums  ) 
BIKE'MIS  wif  3  used  in  two  .sij^iiifications.  I  II 
■ignified  a  Bhip  with  two  banks  of  oars,  an  cxpluiia- 
tim  of  the  cocfttruction  of  which  ia  eiven  in  the  ar- 
ticle Na  fix  Such  ships  were  called  HitpoTa  by  the 
Grcrks  which  term  is  ;ilsn  used  bf  Cicero  {Ipse 
DomttiuM  dona,  plane  haUt  Jierota*)  and  Hirtius 
{Oofit  ex  eo  prctito  penterem  unam,  Iriremct  duos,  <ft> 
trotas  oflo*)  II.  It  signified  a  boat  rowed  by  two 
dars,*  in  wbicli  sense  it  must  be  used  by  Horace 
when  he  says : 

*  Tune  me,  biremis  prasuUo  teaphtSt 
Tuium  per  Mgeoa  tumulttu 

Aura  fcTct,  geminutfiu  Pollux"* 

nillRHUS  {jiip^,  (3^po(),  a  cape  or  hood,  %vhich 
was  worn  out  uf  doors  over  the  shoulders,  and  was 
sometiiiu-s  elevated  so  as  to  cover  the  head.  On 
the  former  account  it  ia  classed  by  aa  ancient  ffram- 
marian  with  the  keenuh  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
cowl,  or  cHCuJlus*  It  had  a  long  nap  (amphihdliu, 
i.  e.,  amphtmallus,  viUosum*),  which  was  commonly 
of  bleep's  wool,  mure  rarely  of  beaver's  wool  {bir- 
rku*  eattoreua^).  In  consequence  of  its  thidunesSt  it 
was  also  rather  stiff  {hyn  hum  nf^enieni^).  Aeeord- 
nj^  to  the  iiiateri.i!:>  of  which  it  was  made,  it  might 
be  either  ilear,*  or  so  cheap  as  to  be  purchased  by 
the  comoMHi  people. 

These  garments,  as  well  as  lacema?,  were  woven 
at  Canusium  in  Apulia ;  and  probably  their  name 
{byrrhujfy  i  e  ,  7rv/4/iof )  was  derived  from  the  red  col- 
our of  ibo  wool  for  which  thai  district  was  cele- 
brated. They  were  also  made  in  diflhrent  parts  of 
Gaul.  i\s[>rci;illy  among  the  Atrel);iles."  Soon  af 
terward  ttu  v  e.iiue  into  general  u^•e,  so  that  the 
birrhus  ib  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  pub- 
lished A.D.  303,  for  the  purpoee  of  fixing  a  maxi- 
mnm  of  prieee  for  all  the  articles  which  weie  most 
commonly  used  throughout  thr  Human  empire. 

•BISON  (/Vowv),  "  the  p  iiie  of  a  sub-genus  of 
tfifl  genus  /<0»  (*ox*),  coir^  ;diending  two  livtof  ape- 
Ties,  one  of  them  thr  Laropean,  now  become  Tery 
scarce,  and  vergmg  towards  extinction ;  the  other 
the  American,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advances  of 
man,  still  multitudiooas.  A  good  deal  of  conflicting 
opmitm  has  thrown  some  obscurity  over  Uie  Euro- 
pean species.  I*cnnant,  in  his  '  Hriiish  Zoology,' 
aAer  stating  his  belief  tliat  the  ancient  wild  cattle 
of  Britain  were  tlie  Bisonus  lubati  of  Pliny,  thus 
continues :  *  The  Urua  of  the  Uerc^iaa  foraat,  de- 
scribed by  Cesar,  was  of  this  kind,  the  same  which 

IS  cilled  hv  ihf  iiuHlern  Cermans  Atnochs,  i.  c.,  Bos 
Bvlcettnt.'  This  opinion  is  not  correct.  Though 
there  are  parts  of  Cesar's  description  applicable  to 
the  European  Bison,  there  is  one  striking  character- 
istic which  forbids  us  to  conclude  that  Cesar's  Urns 
was  identical  with  it.  A  ;:l.iiife  at  the  EurojK^an  Bi- 
son Will  convince  us  that  it  could  never  have  afforded 
the  horns  whose  amplitttde  Cesar  celebrates.  In 
the  Ar'-haologia  (vol  iii  .  p  15)  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Borstal  horn  is  supposed  to  have  Ix  longed  to  the 
bi.non  or  hofflrio.  I'hat  it  might  have  belonged  to  a 
bnSak)  ia  not  impossible ;  but  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  a  bison  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  Allowing  de- 
aeription  :  '  It  i.s  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  the 
convex  l>end,  and  twenty  three  inches  on  the  con 
cave.  The  inside  at  the  large  end  is  diree  inches 
diameter,  beins  perforated  there  so  as  tn  leave  the 
thickness  of  only  half  an  inch  for  about  three  inches 
toep ;  bat  faither  on  it  ia  thidter,  being  not  so  mocfa 
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or  so  n^dtly  perforated.'  Such  a  horn  mtght  indeea 
have  crowned  the  head  of  Ca»sar's  Urtis.  a  species 
which  Ciivicr  hciieves  to  lie  exlinet  O^rir'i  Cms, 
then,  was  not,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Kuriwean  Bi- 
son. There  eaa  be  little  donhl  the  Amor  /»• 
balua  of  Pliny,'  whieh  he  seems  to  di.stingiiish  fr>m 
the  Unta,  was  the  European  Bison,  or  Aurochs  ;  aod 
though,  in  the  tit\eenth  rhapter  of  the  eighth  boolt, 
he  mentions  the  tradition  of  a  wild  beast  in  Paoiii% 
called  a  Bonasus,  after  he  has  dismfssef  his  Ai* 

tontes  juf'uli,  and  with  every  ;ipfM  ar;inre  nf  n  mn 
elusion  on  his  part  that  the  Honasus  and  Biwm 
were  not  identical,  his  own  description,  \vhen  com* 
pared  with  that  of  Aristotle,*  will  leave  little  doubt 
tliat  Iho  Hison  jubalus  and  Bonasus  of  Pliny  an4 
others,  the  MwnarKx;  or  Boi  aoof  of  Aristotle  (for  the 
word  is  written  both  ways),  aod  the  B^artwv  of  Op- 
pian,  vrere  no  other  than  the  Ettrtftm  Bbpm.  lot 
Aurtfchs  (.\ucrochs)  of  the  Prussians,  the  Zubr  of 
the  Poles,  the  Taurus  I'aoruus,  «Scc  ,  of  Jonston  and 
others,  V Aurochs  and  le  Bonasus  of  Buflbn,  Bos 
Unu  of  Boddvrt,  and  Bos  Bonasus  of  Linneos.  Cu- 
▼ier  considerB  it  as  certain,  that  the  Eoropean  Bi- 
son, the  largest,  or,  at  It  ist,  the  most  massive  of  all 
existing  quadrupcd.s  alter  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Lithuanian  forests, 
and  })erhaps  in  those  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia.  and 
ihe  neiglilM)urhood  of  the  Caucasus,  is  a  distinct 
species,  which  man  has  never  .subdued.  F«dlowing 
out  this  subjent  with  his  tisual  industiy  and  ability, 
that  great  naturalist  goes  on  to  state,  that  if  Enrope 
possessed  a  Urus.  a  Thur  of  the  PoU's,  different 
from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs  of  the  (iermans,  it  is 
only  in  its  remains  that  the  species  can  he  traced  ; 
such  remains  arc  found,  in  the  skulls  of  a  species  o( 
ox.  diff(!rent  from  the  Aurochs,  in  the  soperftctal 
beds  of  certain  district.?     'I'bis,  ("uvi*  r  tlnnks.  niust 
bo  the  Urus  uf  the  ancients,  the  original  of  our  do- 
mestic Ox :  the  stock,  perhaps,  whence  our  wild  cat- 
tle descended  ;  while  the  Aurochs  of  the  present  day 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the 
ancients,  a  fpccies  which  has  never  been  brought 
under  the  yoke. — The  elevated  ridge  of  the  spme 
\  on  the  ahottlders,  long  legs,  a  woolly  fur.  and  the 
residence  in  mountain  forests,  cause  the  Bison  to 
approach  nearer  the  Damaline  and  Catoblcpine  gen- 
era than  the  BoflUoes."*   For  some  remarks  on 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  aneienta  of  the  lai- 
ter,  consult  article  Bitbalis. 

BI.S.SKXTl  .M     (V,d.  C^LENOAR,  Roman  ) 
BISSEXTUS,  or  BlSSEXTlLIS  ANNUS.   (  VuL 
Calendar.  Roman.) 

•BITI'MEN.  a  Latin  word  u.sed  by  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  and  other  Koman  WTiters,  to  indicate  a  spe- 
cies of  mineral  pitch  or  oil.  The  term  appears  to 
have  some  analogy  with  the  Greek  niooa,  nirrot 
•'  pitch,**  its  eariier  form  having  probably  been  **  pit' 
umen."  The  corresponiling  Greek  word  is  'I'^d't/ro^ 
(in  modern  Latin  asphaltum),  for  which  no  sati^lac- 
tory  derivation  has  been  assigned.  The  most  ap> 
proved  kind  of  Bitumen  was  the  Jewish,  from  Lake 
Asphaltittni  (Dead  Sea);  but  Bitumen  in  various 
stales,  from  that  of  fluid  transparent  naphtha,  to 
that  of  dry,  solid,  black  asphaltum,  was  well  known 
:ind  mueh  used  among  the  ancients.  They  appojii 
to  have  employed  both  Maltha  and  meltetl  Aspiial- 
turn  as  a  cement  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
vVc.  Tlius  the  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Dal  j- 
Ion  were  cunslructcd  were  cemented  by  a  biiiuuca. 
which  was  fbond  abundantly  in  that  vicinity  on 
springs,  or  floating  on  the  river  Is.  which  fell  into 
the  Euphrates.  Asphaltum  or  Maltha,  cither  pure 
or  mixed  with  a  liquid  extracted  from  the  cedar 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  dead 
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In  Syria,  Aapbaluun  wa«  dug  fl-om  quar- . 
fiaa  m  a  aolid  state  *  in  Zante  (the  ancient  Zacyn- ' 
cijus)  tLere  is  a  pitch  spring,  which  we  know  to 
hsTC  bceu  ai  work  lor  above  2000  years  *  At  Ag- 
rigentuin,  in  Siefljjr*  a  species  of  liquid  biiun^en  was 
humed  lamps  as  a  aabstitute  for  oil.*  The  prin- 
cipal ing  ^ient  in  the  celebrated  Greek  fire  is  sup- 
posed by  Klapioth  to  have  been  some  varioty  of 
Aspbaltuia. — tiututun  is  now  employed  as  a  generic 
tenn,  comprehending  several  inflammable  bodies  of 
differ)  tu  dcjrroes  ul"  consistency,  naincl}-,  Naphtha, 
Petroleum,  Mineral  Tar,  Mineral  I'lich,  and  Asphal- 
tnm.  From  the  description  of  uo^aXro^  given  hy 
Dioseorides,  it  would  appear  that  he  ap^ied  the 
term  notonfylothe  A'f«auii«o£H<Km.oriln*sAMin, 
of  Wallcma,  but  likewise  to  the  move  liquid  aorta  ol 
bitumen.* 

BAABH2:  AIKH  c/?Au%  d/xf).  Hiisaetion  was 
available  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had  sus- 
"  a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another  ;  and  from 
1  iBslani'c--  111, it  art'  extant,  it  secins  that  wheth- 
er the  injury  ongioated  in  a  fault  of  omission  or 
eooimiaMon,  or  impaired  the  aetual  fortune  '-f  the 
plaint  iff  or  his  prosprclive  advantage,  the  action 
would  lie,  and  iiiighi  be  maintained,  against  the  de- 
fendant. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enumerate 
tU  the  particular  cases  upon  which  it  would  arise, 
ant  the  two  great  classes  into  which  flXdtat  may  be 
divided  are  the  h'^tnjioi  and  the  ufhcjim.  The  tir'-t 
of  these  wdl  include  all  causes  arising  from  the  nuii- 
Mfltaneot  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal  bond  was 
annexed,  and  those  in  which  i\\c  law  specified  the 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  dcfcntlaiii  upon  conviction ; 
the  seetmd.  all  injuries  of  property  v.hieh  the  law 
did  not  specify  nominaiim,  but  generally  directed  to 
be  pnnisfaed  by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  estimated 
danwge  if  the  offence  was  intentional,  if  otherwise 
by  a  bare  compensation  *  Besides  the  general 
word  ;3Aa&7c<  others  more  specitic,  as  to  the  nature 
•f  the  case,  are  freqoeiiUjr  added  to  the  names  of 
Aetlons  of  *hb  kind,  as  MpavoSuv,  rerpavdduv,  fie- 
»u^.»»T7.  the  like.  The  (tcclaration  oftlie  plain- 
tiff see  JOS  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
nstXa^^  fte,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  ovk  tt7ro6i- 
dotic  r^oi  TO  dpyvptov  in  Deinosthi  ncs  '  The  prop- 
er court  was  determined  Uy  tlio  suljject  of  litiga- 
tion ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  damage  done 
hgr  Philoeleon  to  the  cake- woman's  basket,"  and 
supposititious  testimony  given  in  the  name  of  anoth- 
er, thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion. V^mdcyioiprvpcwv,*  were  equally  fiXatat  at  Attic 
law,  the  variety  of  the  actions,  and,  consequent^, 
of  the  jurisdictions  ttnd«r  which  they  wttl  be  a 
sufficient  exeiiso  for  the  absence  of  fkrther  specili- 
cation  upou  tins  p<^int. 

•BLAtTA  {aiX^Tj),  a  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  an  insect  of  the  family  of  tlie  Orthoptera, 
and  of  which  they  were  acquainted  with  several 
kinds  From  their  shunning  the  light,  Virgil"  has 
civen  them  the  epithet  of  LHct/ug<r.  Our  cockroach 
Idongs  to  the  Blatts,  being  the  JKc/te  Amerieana. 
P!!iiv"  mentions  .s'-veral  medical  applications  of 
Blatix,  after  having  been  cither  triturated  or  boiled 
ki  oil  They  were  fbond  serviceable  in  complaints 
the  ear,  to  eases  of  leprosy,  and  in  removing 
varts.   Sehnefder  supposes  the  fftX^?  of  Lucfan  to 

keiong  to  th"  fl.iss  L'pi.yrna,  I,  The  (7;?.o.v  of  Di- 
•Mcondes  would  seem  to  bs  the  BialU  OnenialuJ' 

I.  (qrcAcIaiuI't  MinenlMnr,  »oI.  ii.,  p.  tft.)— t,  |Vtttwr- 
•faL,S^t— 3.  (llenid.,  iT.,  rfc.>--l.  (DiaM»r.,i..m.)— ».(Ad- 

•■».  ir-m!  .  s  V.  ae^iXr9(.)—6.  (Meier.  Att.  ProcMvp.  188, 
i^H  475,  V  n<j.  —  DeiiiMln.,  c.  Mid.,  Sa-*.)  —7.  (Pro  Phorm., 
1*1.21  1  —8.  (Anituph.,  V>sp.)— tt.  (D»niii»ih.,  c.  Aph'il).,  iii., 
M«  .'  I  i-  10.  (Georg..  iv..243,)-ll.  (i«ix.,3«.)— 12.  (Dioscor., 
11^  M.  ^11.,  W.— LucMB,  kd«.  InJact.,  It.— AdMBi,  Afwoad.,  i.  *. 


•BLENNUS  ifiXivvoi).  called  hy  Pliny  iiUnmu* 
the  Blenny  or  Butterfly  tish  (ACnmtv*  ccularis,  L ;. 
ft  IS  about  seven  inelics  long,  and  lias  a  Mirny  aiu- 
cus  smeared  over  the  skin,  to  which  it  owes  its 
name,  ftom  the  Greek  (iXiwa,  "  mucus,"  *'  slime.** 
Athensus  says  it  resebibles  the  (iudgeon.  Sevei^ 
of  the  lilennv  kind  arc  viviparous.* 

•ULETON,  BLITON.  or  BLITION  (0?Ji'w,^U 
Tov,  ^Aiuw),  the  herb  Bliu  or  BUtet,  a  kind  of  beck 
Staekhouse  and  Dierbaeh  agree  with  the  irider  com* 
mentators.  that  it  is  the  Amaranfhus  Blitum ;  and 
Sprengel  inclines  to  this  opinion  in  his  notes  to  Di- 
oseorides, although  in  his  History  of  .Medicine  hi 
had  set  it  down  as  the  Blitum  c^fitatum  '  The  in- 
sipidity of  the  Blitum  gave  ttae  to  an  adage  directed 
against  the  feeble  in  intellect,  or  the  tame  and  spii^ 
itl*»s  in  disposition. 

•BOA.    {Vtd.  Draco  ) 

BOKDRO.M'IA  (Bo7i6p6fiia,  ^  and  ru).  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  of  Boedromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Boedro- 
mius.'  The  name  Boedromius,  by  which  Apcdio 
was  called  in  Bcsotia  and  many  other  parts  of 
Greece,*  seems  to  indicate  tliat  hy  this  festival  he 
was  honoured  as  a  martial  go<l,  who,  either  by  his 
actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles,  afforded  assist- 
ance in  the  dangers  of  war.  The  origin  of  the  fes> 
tival  is,  however,  traced  by  difl^vnt  authors  to  dif- 
ferent events  in  Grecian  story.  Plutart  li*  s.iys  that 
1  heseiiii.  Ill  his  war  against  the  Amazons,  did  not 
give  battle  till  after  he  had  cOhred  a  saerifloe  to 
Phobos ;  and  that,  in  commemoration  of  the  suc- 
cessful batth^  whicli  took  place  in  the  month  of  Do- 
cdronnoM,  the  Athenians,  down  to  his  own  time, 
continued  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Boedromia. 
According  to  SuMas,  the  Etymol.  Magn.,  and  Euri|» 
ides,*  the  festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from 
the  circumstance  that  when,  in  the  reign  ol  Erech 
theus,  the  Athenians  wen*  attacked  by  Eumolpua, 
Xuthus  or  (according  to  Philochorus  m  Haipoan* 
tion,  1.  r.)  his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
procured  them  the  victory.  Iles|)ecting  the  partic- 
ulars of  tins  festival,  nothing  is  known  except  thai 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Artemis. 

BORDROMION.   (Vid.  CAtawDAR,  Gaanc.) 

BOETHETICE.    {Vid.  Meoicima  ) 

HCKOTARCH  (n.i/wra/^r/f  nr  Hn,(j-,;u^or).  The 

Boeotians  in  ancient  tunes  occupied  Arne  in  Tbes> 
aaly  *  Sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  they 

were  expelled  by  the  Thessalians,  and  settled  in 
the  country  then  called  Uadmeis,  but  allerward  BoB- 
otia.  This  country,  during  their  occupation  of  it, 
was  divided  into  several  states,  containing  each  a 
principal  city,  with  its  ^vrt'kei^  or  ^t  fi/jopoi  (inhab> 
itants  of  the  same  fiolpa  or  district)  living  around  it, 
Of  thesi!  greater  states,  with  dependant  territories, 
there  seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen, 
a  number  which  frequently  i»ccurs  in  Bceotian  le 
gends.*  The  names  are  differently  given  hy  differ 
ent  writers  on  the  subject ;  we  know,  however,  for 
certain,  that  they  farmed  a  conspiracy  called  tha 
Bceotian  league,  with  Thebes  at  its  li«ad,  the  de- 
pendancies  of  which  city  formed  about  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  of  Bceotia.  These  dependant  towns 
or  districts  were  not  immediately  connected  witt 
the  national  confederacy,  but  with  the  neiglibmir* 
ing  chief  city,  as  Cynoscephaiss  was  with  Thebes. 
In  fact,  they  were  <)b!;L'''d  to  furnish  trnojis  and 
money,  to  make  up  the  contingent  furnished  by  the 
state  to  which  they  belonged,  to  flie  genera) 'con- 
lederacy.*  Of  the  independent  sUttMiTliaqfdide^* 

1.  (Pliny,  H.  N.,  ixxii..9.  — Atheiwat,  vii.,  c  9a,-~Ontm 
An.  Km;  ,  rot.  ii.,  p.  173.)  — S.  (Theo|ihntst.,  M.  P.,  tii,  |^ 
Diiiaror.,  i.,  3.  (Mailer,  Dorians,  ii.,  8,  ♦  ft.)— 4.  (nvk. 

11.,  17,  H  -  l  allMii  ,  Hyimi.  Apoll..fl9.>— 6  (Thei.,fr.)^ 
(luo., «».)--7.  (Thttcnl.. i-, !».)— fi.  (Pmw., n.,  3,  »  4.).»f 
~  Tbuiyd., if. tit.}— W.  (nr., H.) 
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meations  seven  by  name  ;  and  gives  us  reasons  for 
concluding  ihat,  in  the  time  ol  tlie  Peloponncsian 
war,  Ihey  were  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  Thebes 
being  the  chief.  Plauea  had  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  phieed  itaetf  under  the  protection  ef  Athens  as 
early  as  B.C.  519;  and  in  B  C.  374,  ThespiiE,  an- 
other member  of  the  league,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Ihebans.' 

£acb  of  thr.  principal  towns  of  Bceotia  seeras  to 
have  had  Its  6r/fiog  and  (3ov?^.*  The  0ovXn  was 
presided  over  by  an  archon,  who  probiihiy  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Dheatly  functions  of  the  old  kingSt 
but  possessed  little,  if  any,  execntive  authority. 
The  polpinarchs,  who,  in  treaties  and  agrermenta, 
arc  mciiiiuncd  next  to  ttie  archon,  had  sumc  exec- 
utive authority,  but  did  not  conimand  forces ;  e.  g., 
they  could  imprison,*  and  th^  directed  the  levies 
of  tvoops.  But,  besides  the  aovbon  of  each  sepsrate 
•tate^  there  v.as  an  archon  of  the  confederacy — 
iffpait  t»  Koivifi  llotuTuv,  most  probably  always  a 
^wban.*  His  name  was  affixed  lo  all  alliances 
and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole  confed- 
eracy, and  he  was  president  of  what  Thucydides* 
calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  league  (uirav  rd  itifio^  i;fov0t).  On  important 
qoestioDS  they  seem  to  have  been  united ;  for  the 
same  author  speaks  of  them  as  ?/  /?ov?,?/,  and  in- 
forms us  that  tlie  dclcrminatiuns  ul  llie  Boeotarchs 
required  the  ratification  of  this  body  before  they 
wove  valid.  We  will  now  explain  who  these  Boeo- 
tardis  were.  They  were  properly  the  military  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  stales  ; 
but  we  also  find  them  discharging  the  functions  of 
an  executive  in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are 
represented  by  Thucydides*  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambassadors  on 
thrir  return  home  ;  as  negotiating  with  envoys  from 
Other  countries ;  and  acting  as  the  representatives 
o(  the  whole  league,  thou^  the  fiovMt  refhned  to 
SEnction  the  loeasnres  they  had  rt<'>h('(i  on  in  the 
particular  case  to  which  we  arc  now  alluduig.  An- 
other instance  in  which  the  Bsutarclis  app<  or  as 
exeentive  is  their  interference  with  Agesdaus,  on 
his  embarfcinf  ftom  Aults  for  Asia  (B.C.  896),  when 
they  prevented  him  ofTrrinir  sacrifice  as  he  wish- 
ed.^ Still  the  principal  duty  of  the  Bceoiarchs  was 
of  a  military  nature:  thus  they  M  Ulto  the  field  the 
troops  of  their  respective  states;  and  when  at 
home,  they  took  whatevpr  measures  were  requisite 
to  for^vard  ilie  military  operations  of  the  league  ur 
of  their  own  state :  fur  example,  we  read  of  one  ol 
the  Theban  Bcotardia  ordering  the  Thebons  to 
come  ill  arms  to  the  ooclesia  for  tlic  purpose  of 
being  ready  lo  attack  Plataa.*  Each  state  of  the 
confederacy  elected  one  B«eotarcb,  the  'lliebans 
two;'  althourii  on  one  occasion,  t.  e.,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  with  Pelopidas  (B  C.  379),  we  read 
of  Ihore  beinji  three  at  Thebes."  The  total  number 
from  Ute  whole  eonfederacy  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  independent  states.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Boeotarchs  by  Thucydides,"  in  connexion  with  I'le 
battle  of  Delium  (B  C.  484).  There  is,  however,  a 
dilTcrence  of  opinion  with  respect  to  his  meaning  : 
some  understand  him  to  speak  of  eleven,  some  of 
tvrdve,  «ad  others  of  thirteen  Boeotardis.  I>r.  Ar- 
nold is  disposed  to  adopt  the  last  numlK-r  ;  and  we 
think  the  context  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
iherc  wore  then  thirteen  Boeotarchs.  so  ihat  the 
amnber  of  free  atates  was  twelve.  At  the  time  of 
tte  bittte  of  LoHctra  (B.C.  37i>,  we  find  seven  Bte- 


otarchs  mentioned  ,'  on  another  (ccasion,  wtiei 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Gauls  ^B.C.  279),  wa 
read  of  four.  Livy*  states  that  there  were  twdve- 
but,  before  the  time  (B.C.  171)  to  which  bis  stattw 
ment  refers,  Platea  had  been  reunited  to  the  leagoe. 
Still  the  number  mentioned  in  any  case  is  no  test 
of  the  actual  number,  inasmuch  as  wc  are  not  aws 
tliat  all  the  Bteotarehs  vrare  sent  out  bgr  their  i» 
apecttve  stales  on  every  expedition  or  to  etti) 
battle. 

'nie  BoBotarch.s,  when  engaged  in  military  bct 
vice,  formed  a  council  of  war,  the  decisions  of  wbieh 
were  determined  on  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  presi 

ident  being  one  of  the  two  Theban  Ba*otarchs  whe 
commanded  alternately.*  Their  perio<l  of  service 
was  a  year,  beginning  about  the  winter  solstice; 
and  whoever  continued  in  office  lunger  than  his 
time,  was  punishable  with  death  both  at  Thebes 
and  in  other  cities.*  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  but 
their  eminent  services  saved  them ;  in  fact,  the 
judges  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  respecting  the 
former  {ov6i  upxhv  i^rpi  avrov  -dtadai  rr^v  y7;9<jv*j. 
At  the  expiration  cf  the  year,  a  Bopotarch  was  eligi- 
ble to  office  a  second  time,  and  Peiopidas  was  re> 
peatedly  chosen.*  From  the  case  of  Epsininondss 
and  Peiopidas.  who  were  brought  f)»  fore  niiehan 
judges  (tSiKaarai)  for  transgression  of  the  law  winch 
limited  the  time  of  office,  we  may  conclude  tbst 
each  Bceotarch  was  res))onsible  to  bis  own  stats 
alone,  and  not  to  tiie  general  bo<ly  of  the  four  coon* 
cils. 

Mention  is  made  ot"  an  elcclion  of  Bu-utaidis  by 
Livy.'  He  farther  inCorins  us  that  the  league  {cm- 
cilium)  was  broken  up  by  the  Romans  B.C.  171  * 
Still  it  must  have  been  partially  revived,  a«  «ie  are 
told  of  a  serond  breaking  up  by  the  Rmnnns  aftci 
the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C.  146.* 

•BOCA  or  BOCE  (^mcv.  Ari^tot.  ,3wf.  Opfian* 
i3otl)\i',  Athensnus),  a  small  fish  not  exceeding  a  pairo 
in  length  ;  but,  according  lo  \\  illoughby,  its  (lesh  is 
wholesome  and  pleasant.  Oppiao  makes  mention 
of  two  spec:r^<«  llondelet  coiyeetures  that  tho  see* 
ond  was  a  s^K  cies  of  Mma,  meaning,  as  Adams 
supposes,  the  Sparut  Maria. 

•BOITOS  (/i<«'rf)f),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristoth'  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  CoUum  Go- 
bin,  the  Bull-head,  or  MUler's  thumb.  .\ccordingtO 
.\rtedi,  an  old  MS.  in  the  Vatican  reads  Koiroi;}^ 

•BOLBOI  {iW/f>in),  a  general  name  for  bulbous 
roots.'*  With  regard  to  the  fioMo^  iiu6tfto(t  Adams 
remarks  aa  follows  in  his  Coitunentary  on  Paul  d 
-^^gina  :  "It  is  not  well  ascertained  wliat  the  escu- 
lent bulbi  of  the  ancients  were.  Hardouiii  cuiijec^ 
lures  that  they  were  a  delicious  kind  of  onions. 
Maithiolus  and  r^'onnius  are  wholly  undecided. 
Sprengel  inclines,  with  Daleehamp  and  Sibihorp.  hi 
thinking  that  they  were  a  species  of  Muscari,  oi 
.Musk  Hyacinth.  The  account  of  tiiem  given  by 
Serapion,  who  calls  them  '  Ccpa  sine  (umos,'  agrees 
better  with  the  conjecture  of  Hardouin.  Eustathius 
also  says  that  the  Bulbns  was  a  wild  onion.""  The 
/?oX6of  IfttTtKi'i^  is  referred  by  Maithiolus  to  the 
Muscari  Motchatum;  by  DodouKUS  to  the  NmreiMfU 
Jonquilla ;  by  Ixmicer  to  the  SaOa  i^oHa;  hf  Si^ 

thorp  to  the  Oniithopahim  .ilyckyoidcs  ;  and  by  Cam* 
erarius  lo  the  Aarassuj  jioeticu*.  Sprengel  rathSI 
inclines  lo  the  opinion  of  Dodonacus.  Dierbach 
holds  the  ficMof  of  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Ji^ 


I  (CUslOB,  P.  H.jjt  H^p.  SWJ.-Thucyd.,  iii\,S5.)  — 2. 
tXn.,  li«C..  t.,  S,  ^  S9.— Bfekh,  Corp.  In»cr.)— 3.  (XeB.,IIeU., 
L«.)— 4.  (DOckh,  iMcr.,  ISOS.)— A.  (v.,  S8.)-9.  (v.,  38.}— 7. 
(Plat.,  Ace*.,  6  — Xen.,  Hell.,  iti.,  4,  «  4.)  —  &  (P«us.,  is.,  1.  ^ 
9.H-0.  crhurvd.,  ii.,  9;  iT  ,91 ;  vii.,  aO.-Diad.  Sio.,  sr.,  il^ 
-tS.  (I'Lul.,  Pel^t  it.)— 11.  riv..  9U 
I6S 


1.  (T>im).  Sic,  it.,  52,  53.— Pbu*.,  ix.,  13,  t  3.)— 9.  (xlii.,4ai 
—3.  (Thucjrd.,       01.— I>iod.  Sic,  4.  (Plui.,  r«ln|s 

24.— Pbu«.,  ix.,  14,^3.)—^  (PMU.,  L  C)— 6.  (Plot., 
7.  (xxxiii.,  87  ;  xlii..  44.)— 8.  (Coowsn  Vo\yb.,  sxviii.,  S.  4  IS 
r*  BoiMrdir  fOnif  mrcAiM^.)— 0.  (Paoa.,  til,  10,  ♦  0.)— 10.  (H 
A.,  iv.,  8.)— II.  (AUuna,  Apprad.,  •.  v.)— 13.  (Thanphraat.,  11 
P.. Mi  vii.,  13 i  viiua— Wow., ii»90O, Ml tmA9 
i]d„  l^H/oamtnt.  is  Pra).  JBgta  ,  p.  fm  I 
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:»M»  tomoMui.  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  a 
species  ot  Gculic  and  ono  of  Squills.  The  truth 
9t  the  matter  wooU  qipear  to  be,  that,  as  vaitoaa 
bolbous  roots  are  {lossessed  of  emetic  powers,  the 
term  was  applied  in  a  loose  manner  by  the  ancients. 
Dioscorides  ami  most  of  the  medical  authorities 
Mtate  that  the  esculent  Bulbus  is  aphrodisiacal.' 

B0MBTL1US  (/}cytA;Xior).  a  drinking-vessel  with 
I  very  namm' mouth,  whence  it  is  callnJ  mVfn/^or 
K  orevoarofioi.*  Tlie  name  is  supposed  to  liave 
keen  formed  from  the  noise  which  water  or  any 
iqaid  makes  in  pasaiog  through  a  narrow  opening 
(AyiCodF  h  Tf  voott*). 

•BOMBYL'IUS  [3ofiCv?.io(),  a  species  of  insect, 
of  the  order  DipUrtL,  distinguished  chiefly  by  hav- 
iof  a  long  proboscis,  with  which  they  sip  the  sweets 
from  flowers.  In  their  flight  they  emit  a  humming 
sound,  whence  their  name,  from  jjouStu,  "to  hum." 
AristoUe  would  appear  to  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  three  species  which  modern  naturalists 
have  named  Jfemlyftii*  sie/or,  B.  mum,  and  B. 
ut  ThL-se,  however,  must  not  be  oonfimnded  with 
the  Botnlwx  mori,  or  Silkworm. 

BOMBVX.    {K^.  Skwca.) 

BO'MOS.  {Vid.AKx.) 

BONA.  The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  whole  of  a  man's  property  ;♦  and  in  the 
phrases  bonorum  emtio,  cessio,  possessio,  ususfruc- 
tas,  the  word  "  bona'*  is  eqniTalent  to  property.  It 
expresses  all  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or 
merely  as  jKJssessor,  and  evcrj'thing  to  which  he 
has  any  right.  But  the  word  bona  is  simply  the 
property  as  an  olyect;  it  does  not  exp.css  the  na- 
ture of  the  rdatkm  between  it'and  the  person  who 
has  the  ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  any  more 
than  the  words  "  all  that  I  have,"  "  all  that  I  am 
worth,"  "  all  my  property,"  in  English  show  the  le- 
fal  relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes. It  is  of  some  importance  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  k'^.il  exprfssion  >n  bonis,  a.s  oppo- 
sed to  dominium,  or  (^iritaiia^  ownership^  and  the 
■store  of  the  distinction  will  be  easQy  apprehended 
by  any  perMm  Who  b  sUghtly  oonvenant  with  Eng- 
lish law. 

"There  is."  says  Gaius,'  "among  foreigners 
ipertgrim)  only  one  Itind  of  ownership  {domnium), 
eo  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 

Is  not.  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roman  people ;  for  a  man  was  cither  owner  ex  jure 
Qairitium,  or  he  was  not  But  tHarwui  the  own- 
ership w^as  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be  the 
owner  (domirtua)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and 
yet  another  rnay  have  it  in  bonis.  For  instance,  if, 
m  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  I  do  not  transfer  it  to 
yon  by  maneipatio,  nor  hy  the  form  in  jure  cessio, 
bat  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing,  indeed,  be- 
comes your  thing  (tn  ionw),  but  it  will  remain  mine 
ex  jore  Quiritium,  until  by  nossession  yon  have  it 
Lf  nsocapion.  For  when  the  nsocapion  is  once 
eoroplste,  fnim  that  tfane  it  begins  to  be  yoars  abso- 
lutely {pUno  jmc),  that  is,  it  is  yours  both  in  bonis, 
and  also  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  inancipated  to  you,  or  transferred  to  you  by 
the  in  Mire  cessio."  In  this  passage  Gaius  refers 
to  ihc  iliree  modes  of  acquiring  property  which  wore 
the  pi'ouliar  rights  or  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
aancipaiio,  in  lure  cessio,  and  usucapion,  which  are 
•Im  particolarV  enumerated  by  him  in  another  pas- 
■ars.* 

rrom  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
■f  certain  kinds  of  thinfS  among  the  Romans,  called 
Mi  maneipi  (vuL  IfAiicinen),  oonld  only  be  trans- 


I.  (Adami,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (PoUux,  Onuni.,  z.,  08.)— S. 
ffcUox,  vi.,  06.  —  Iletjch.,  b.  t.— Fut.  Cauub.  in  Alhm.,  a. 
IM^TN.)— 4.  (Pvjhis.  RiHsept.  Sentont.,  v.,  C,  10  — Dig.  ST,IH. 
'.•.S;  aO.  lit.  16,  ».         y  (ii.,  40.)— 0.  (u.,  ti.) 


ferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  ccrtaift  for 
malities,  or  acquired  by  usucapion.  But  if  it  was 
deaily  the  intention  or  the  owner  to  transfer  the 
ownership,  and  the  necessao  forms  only  Avere 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis,  and 
he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it.  though  ilic  original 
owner  was  still  Ugtdly  the  owner,  notwithstanding 
he  had  parted  with  the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Quiritarian  ownership  of  ret 
iiiaiftipi  originally  and  properly  signitied  that  own- 
ership of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  law  recognised 
as  such ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound,  but  a  sim- 
ple notion,  which  was  that  of  abMhrte  ownership. 
But  when  it  was  once  e.'^tablished  that  one  man 
might  liave  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  anotbei 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole  right  to  the  enjo3rment 
of  tlie  same  thing,  the  complete  notion  of  Quiritarian 
ownership  became  a  notion  compounded  of  the  strict 
legal  notion  of  ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to 
enjoy,  as  united  in  the  same  person.  And  as  a 
man  might  bare  both  the  Qniritarian  ownership  and 
the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might 
have  the  Quiritarian  ownership  only,  and  another 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  only.  Thin  biiv 
ownership  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  same 
terms  {ex  jure  Quiritium)  as  the  ownership  whidi 
was  complete,  hat  .soinctimes  it  was  appropriately 
called  nudum  jus  Quinitum,*  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  bare  right  was  still  called  iomimut 
and  by  this  term  hr  h  contrasted  with  the  unfmc- 
tuanus  and  tlif:  hon/t  fidci  possessor. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  thesepara* 
tion  of  the  owoersbi|)  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a  thini» 
is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  easily  conjeeture^ 
When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  transfer  of  own- 
ership but  a  compliance  with  the  strict  legal  form, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman  jurists 
would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The  strictnesa 
of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome  was  graduall) 
relaxed  to  mcvl  wants  of  the  p<'ople,  and  in  the 
instance  already  mentioned,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetor  supplied  the  defects  of  the  law.  Thns,  that 
interest  which  a  man  had  acquired  in  a  thin:;,  and 
which  only  wanted  certain  forms  to  make  it  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  was  protected  by  the  praetor 
The  pnetor  could  not  give  Quiritarian  ownershii^ 
but  he  could  protect  a  man  fai  the  enjoyment  of  a 
thing — he  could  maintain  his  possession  :  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  praetor  did  with  respect  to 
those  who  were  posaesaors  oi  |»ublic  land ;  they 
had  no  ownership,  but  only  a  possession,  in  which 
they  were  protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict.  ( Vid, 
.\gr.» Ri.r.  Leok.s  ) 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
prictor,  which  interest  may  be  called  Ivonitarian  or 
bcneficiai  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  applted  to  such  bonitariao 
ownership,  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of  Gtat 
us,*  the  explanation  of  which  is  not  free  from  diS> 
cully. 

That  interest  called  In  bonis,  whidi  arose  from  s 

bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  protected  by  the 
exccptio  and  the  actio  utilis  in  rem.*  Possessio  is 
the  general  name  of  the  interest  which  was  thai 
prot  ected.  The  person  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and 
ex  justs  cansa,  was  also  entitled  to  the  actio  Pnh- 
liciana  in  case  he  lost  the  possession  of  the  thi/ig 
before  he  had  gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.* 
The  phrases  bonorum  possessio,  bonorum  poa> 
sessor,  might  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  ret 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  hoi 
the  ptoase  ap|iiies  also  to  other  casee,  in  which  tht 

1.  (Oaioa,  uL,  100,)-t  fL,  M.)-t.  (Dfff.  41,  tit.  I,  NlH 
4.  (Oaiu,  IT.,  18.) 
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mtor,  b>  the  help  of  fictions,  gave  to  peiwmB  the 

beneficial  interest  to  whom  he  cuuJd  nut  giTe  the 
ownership.  When  the  prstor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said  tn 
moiaeuiom*  i  rentm,  or  honor um  dcbiloria  aattt.  *  ( Vtd. 

BOHOBOM  EhTIO,  BOHOBim  POMBHIO.) 

As  to  thinus  ri'^o  mancipi,  the  OMmership  might 
bp  transferred  by  bare  tradition  or  dehvery,  and 
«n  :h  ownership  was  Quiritarian,  inasmuch,  as  the 
Homan  law  roqaired  no  special  fonn  to  be  obeerved 
:n  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  oT  res  neo  mancipi. 
Sucli  transfer  waa  made  according  to  the  jos  gen- 
i:um  (in  the  jEloman  sense  of  that  term).* 

On  this  snhject  the  reader  may  considt  a  long  es- 
say by  Zimmem,  UeUr  dot  Weaen  du  ttgenamUai 
bonitarischcn  Eigenthums* 

BDX.V  CADU'C.A.  Caducum  literally  si^nirn  ^ 
tliat  which  faUs:  thus  glana  cadveot  according  to 
Gains.*  is  the  mast  which  iUls  tnm  a  tree.  Cidu- 
cum,  in  its  general  sense,  iniglit  he  anything  wiih- 
Wrt  an  owner,  or  what  llit:  pt-rson  entitled  to  neg- 
.eded  to  take but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  cadu- 
cnm  and  bona  caduca  is  that  atated  by  Ulpian,* 
which  is  as  IhRows : 

If  a  thing  left  by  testament  to  a  person  who 
has  then  a  capacity  to  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but 
from  some  cause  does  not  take  it,  that  thing  is 
called  caducum :  for  instance,  if  a  legacy  was  left 
tj  an  unmarried  person,  or  a  Latinus  Junianus,  uiul 
the  unmarried  person  did  not.  within  a  hundred  days, 
obey  the  law  by  manying,  or  if.  witbin  the  same 
time,  the  Latinns  did  not  obtain  the  Jns  Quirithmw 
the  legacy  was  caducum  Or  if  a  herca  cx  parle,  or 
a  legatee,  ilied  after  the  deaili  of  the  tesla:nr,  and 
kefwe  the  opening  of  the  will,  the  thing  was  esiSii- 
ciun.  The  thing  which  failed  to  come  to  a  person 
in  conseqtence  of  something  happening  in  the  life 
of  tlie  le  itator.  was  said  to  be  in  causa  caduri;  that 
wtiich  fulled  of  taking  efluct  between  the  death  of 
the  testator  and  the  opening  of  the  wili,  was  called 

simply  caducum. 

TTio  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  I^'x  Julia  et  Pa- 
llia Popptea,  which  is  sometimes  simply  called  Julia, 
or  Papia  PoppM.  This  law,  which  waa  passed  in 
the  time  of  Angnstns  (B.C.  9),  had  the  douUe  ol»> 
ject  of  encouraging  marriages  and  enrichin^j  the 
treasury — «ran«m,'  and  contained,  with  reference 
to  these  two  objects*  a  great  nundter  of  provisions. 
Martial*  alludes  to  a  person  who  mairied  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum,  came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  among  the  heredes  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  heroes  had  no  chiUhren,  it  came 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who  had  children. 
The  law  gave  the  jus  accrescendi,  that  is,  the  right 
u>  the  caducum  as  far  as  the  third  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, both  ascending  and  descending,'  to  those 
who  were  made  heredes  by  the  wiH  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  caducum,  in  case  there 
was  DO  prior  claimant,  belonged  to  the  srarium ;  or, 
asinpian**eqirease8  it,  irnoone  was  entitled  to  the 
bonoruro  possessio,  or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but 
did  not  assert  his  right,  the  bona  became  public 
property  { pojm/o  deferuntur),  aocordino:  to  tlie  Lex 
Julia  caducaria ;  hot  by  a  constitution  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  CaneaUa,  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  jlscus  :  the  jus  accrescendi  above  mentioned 
wai".  however,  still  n'tained.  The  lawyers,  how- 
ever (nn  prudcniusimi),  by  various  devices,  such 
as  substitutions,  often  aoooeeded  in  making  the  law 
of  no  elftet. 

I.  (Dip.  43,  tit.5,  i.  14.&r.)— 2.  (G»iu»,  ii.,M,  41, 20.— Ulp., 
Fn^.,  I.,  3.  (Rh«ini«ch  Mmeum,  fur  Jurwpr,  hi.,  3.)— 4. 
iDi».  50,  tit.  16,  i  30.)— 5.  (fir,  Orat.,iii.,3I.— Phil.,  x.,5.)— 
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He  who  rook  the  portion  of  a  heres,  whieh  hs 

came  caducum,  took  it  by  universal  succession :  it 
the  case  of  a  legacy,  the  caducum  was  a  singulai 
succession.  But  he  who  took  an  litreditas  caduca 
took  it  with  the  bequests  of  freedom,  of  IcgLciea 
and  fidei  commissa  with  whieh  H  was  hardened :  if 
the  legata  and  fidei  commissa  became  caduc.\,  aL' 
charges  with  which  they  were  burdened  became 
caduca  also.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  both  the 
ccelebs  and  the  orbus,  or  childleas  person  (who  wat 
under  a  limited  incapacity),  obtained  the  fall  legal 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance  •  Justinian*  pu! 
an  end  to  the  caducum,  with  all  its  legal  consequen- 
ces In  this  last- mentioned  tiUe(Jk  Caducit  toUa^ 
dig)  it  is  stated  both  that  the  name  and  the  thing 
{nomen  et  materia  cadueorum)  had  their  origin  in  the 
civil  wars,  that  many  provisions  of  the  law  were 
evaded,  and  many  had  become  obsolete.'  As  to 
the  Dos  Caduca,  see  DOS. 

BONA  FIDES.  Ttiis  term  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the  Roraaii 
jurists  It  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
things  oppoeed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fides,  and  doios 
mams,  both  of  wfaidi  terms,  and  espeetally  the  lat* 
ter,  are  frequently  ttsed  in  « technical  aenee.  (Fid 
Dolus  Mali:?.) 

Generally  s|)e;ikin<:,  bona  fides impUes  the  absence 
of  all  fraud,  and  unfair  dealing  or  actmg.  In  this 
sense,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  fraud, 
whether  the  fraud  consi.sls  in  simulation  or  dissim* 
ulation,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  ail  contracts. 

Boim  JUe  ftusiiere  applies  to  him  who  has  noqtii> 
red  the  possession  of  a  thinjj  under  a  jrood  title,  as 
he  supposes.  He  who  possessed  a  itiing  bona  fide 
had  a  capacity  of  acquiring  the  ownership  by  usuca- 
pion, and  had  the  protection  of  the  actio  PuUieiana. 
Thus  a  person  who  recefred  a  thmg  either  maneipP 
or  nee  inan<-ipi,  not  from  the  owner,  hut  from  a  pet 
son  whom  he  believed  to  be  tlte  owner,  coold  ac 
qaire  the  ownership  by  nsncapion.*  A  thing  whicL 
wa3/nr/irm  or  rt  possesta,  or  the  res  mancipi  of  a 
female  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  unless 
it  was  delivered  by  her  under  the  auetontas  of  her 
tutor,  was  not  subject  to  usucapion,  aud  therefore, 
in  these  eases,  the  presence  or  an»enee  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial  *  A  pennon  who  lK»ught  from  a  pu- 
pillus  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  or  with  the 
auctontas  of  a  person  whom  he  knew  not  to  be  the 
tutor,  did  not  purchase  bona  fide;  that  ia,  he  wis 
guilty  of  a  legal  fraud.  A  sole  tntor  oonid  not  par- 
chase  a  thinf!  bona  fide  from  'us  pti;iillms  md  if  h-^ 
purcha->ed  it  from  anotlier,  to  whom  a  non  bona  tide 
sale  had  been  made,  the  tranraotion  was  nidi.* 

A  hna  fide  possegsor  was  also  protected  as  lO 
property  acquired  for  him  I  y  another  person.* 

In  various  actions  arisinjji^ul  of  mutual  dealing.*, 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring,  part- 
nership, and  others,  bona  fides  is  eqaivaient  to 
apquum  and  justum  ;  and  such  actions  were  some- 
times called  bonae  fidci  actioncs.  The  formula  ol 
the  prBlcr.  which  was  the  auUiority  of  the  judex, 
empowered  him  in  such  cases  to  inquire  and  deter- 
mine ex  bona  fidr,  that  is,  according  to  the  real  mer- 
its of  the  rase.* 

BONA  RAPTA.    The  actio  vi  bonorum  raptorwu 
was  granted  by  the  prvtor  against  those  who  had 
!)y  foree  carried  off  a  mail's  property    The  offriic* 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  furtimi.    If  tlie  person  in- 
jured Iwonght  his  action  within  em  year  after  the 
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tee  vliaii  be  was  fint  able  to  bdag  U»  iieUoot  he 
igbt  recover  fimrfbld :  if  after  the  year,  he  only 

•covered  thf.  vdaa  of  the  gocKls.  If  a  slave  was 
kbe  otTender,  .he  owner  of  the  goods  had  a  noxaii* 
aetio  a^inst  the  master' 

BONA  VACANTIA  was  originally  the  property 
which  a  person  left  ai  his  death  without  having  dis- 
posed of  It  by  Will  and  wiihuut  h  aving  any  keres. 
finch  property  «'aa  open  to  occupancy,  and  so  long 
as  the  striet  hiwa  of  inherttanee  Mcisted,  such  an 
*%cnt  must  not  have  been  uncommon.  A  remrdy 
was,  however,  found  for  this  by  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio  of  the  pnetor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  originally  claim- 
ed the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intestate  and 
without  heredes  Icgilirni.  The  claim  of  the  state  to 
such  property  seents  to  have  been  hrst  established 
bf  the  Lex  Jnlia  et  Papia  Poppiea.  ( Vid.  Bona 
CADrr*.)  The  state,  that  is,  in  ilie  first  instance 
the  xranum,  and  afterward  the  fiscus,  did  not  take 
such  property  as  heres,  but  it  took  it  per  umtersita- 
ML  in  the  hiter  periods  of  tbe  j£mpire,  in  the  case 
of  a  soldier  dying  wHhont  heredes,  the  legion  to 
which  he  belonged  had  a  claim  before  the  fiscus  ; 
and  vanoos  corporate  bodies  had  a  like  preference 
m  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  eorpomtkn  dying 
without  heredes.* 

BONO'RUM  CESS'IO.  There  were  two  kicds 
of  bonorum  cessio,  im  jutc  and  extra  jus.  Tlw  in 
jare  cessio  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

Tbe  hmtmim  ersno  tztra  ju$  was  mtrodoced  by  a 
Julian  law,  passed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar or  Augustus,  which  allowed  an  insolvent  debtor 
to  give  up  his  property  to  his  creditors.  The  debt* 
or  might  declare  bis  wiUiogneas  to  give  up  his  prop- 
erty by  letter  or  hy  a  vahal  message.  The  debtor 
thus  avoided  the  infamia  consequent  on  the  bono- 
mm  emtio,  which  was  involuntary,  and  he  was  free 
flan  aU  psfaonal  elocution.  He  was  also  allowed 
In  retain  a  small  portion  of  his  property  for  his  sup- 
port. An  old  gloss  describes  tbe  bonorum  cessio 
thus :  "  Ccier*  hamt  est  ah  wmmituU  ttnm  ws- 
mai  Ttcederey 

Tbe  property  thus  given  np  was  aeM,  and  the 
prfKf'ds  distributed  among  the  creditors  The 
purc  tianer,  of  course,  did  not  obtain  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  property  by  the  act  of  purchase. 
If  the  debtor  anbMquently  acqoired  property,  this 
aiae  ma  liaiito  to  tbe  payment  of  hia  owddita,  with 
Mnelinaitatkms,  ifthey  were  not  abcadjr  fully  lat- 

Tbe  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by  the 

imperial  constitutions  to  the  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  tKinorum  cessio  does  not  seem 
quite  clear  Tlie  Julian  law,  however,  was  not  the 
oldest  enactment  wbich  relieved  tbo  person  of  the 
ddMor  firom  beiof  taken  in  exeention.  The  lex 
Pcptelia  Papiria  (B.C.  327)  exempted  the  person  of 
the  debtor  (nui  qui  noxam  mcrmssci),  and  only  made 
Ua  property  (6oiia)  liable  for  his  debts.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  passage  in  Livy*  whether  this  was 
a  honomm  cessio  in  t^  sense  of  tbe  bonoram  ees- 
sio  of  the  Julian  law,  or  only  a  bonorum  enilio  with 
the  pnvUege  of  freedom  from  arrest.  The  Tablet 
airileraclea'  speaks  of  those  qui  in  jurt  hmam  eopi- 
ijmrabanl ;  a  phra.se  winch  appears  to  be  equiva- 
tO  the  bonorum  eessiu,  and  was  a  declaration 
on  oath  ii  yur<r,  that  IS,  before  the  prajtor,  by  the 
that  hts  property  was  sufficient  to  pay  his 
Bot.-  this  was  still  aeeompanied  with  infii* 
.^o  far  as  wc  can  learn  from  Livy,  no  such 
fcclisration  of  solvency  was  required  from  the  debt- 
» Igr  tko  Ptttaiia  lex.  The  Jolian  law  tendered 


the  process  of  the  cessio  bonorum  more  simple,  b; 
making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and  giving  farthet 
privileges  to  the  in.solvent.  Like  several  other  Ju- 
lian laws,  it  appears  to  have  consolidated  and  ex* 
tended  the  provisions  of  prerious  enactments.' 

BONO'RUM  COLLATIO.    By  the  strict  rules 
nf  the  civil  law,  an  emancipated  sun  had  no  right  Ui 
the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  bo  died  tes- 
j  tatc  o'  intestate.  But,  in  course  ttf  time,  the  pn>- 
I  tor  gr  nted  to  emandpated  children  the  prhriloge  of 
pqua/  succession  with  those  who  remained  in  the 
{>ov>  ur  of  the  father  at  tbe  time  of  his  death ;  and 
this  grant  might  be  either  emitra  talmlat  or  talct^ 
•io.   But  this  favour  was  granted  to  emancipated 
Jiildren  only  on  condition  that  they  should  bring 
nto  one  common  stock  with  their  (atln  r'.s  property, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  an  equal  division  among  aV 
the  father's  ehildren,  whatever  property  they  had  at 
the  time  of  the  father's  death,  and  which  would 
have  been  acquired  for  the  father  in  case  they  had 
still  remained  in  his  power.    This  was  called  bo- 
nomm  colUtio.   It  resembles  the  old  English  botch* 
pot,  upon  the  principle  of  which  is  Ihuned  the  pro* 
vision  in  the  statute  22  and  23  Charles  II.,  c.  10,  s 
5,  as  to  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's  estate.' 

BONO'RUM  EMTIO  ET  EMTOR.  The  ex 
pression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
was  in  effect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  cxcciition. 
In  the  case  of  a  hving  person,  his  goods  were  liable 
to  be  sold  if  he  eonoMiM  hiimelf  wr  the  purpose  of 
defraiidin!^  hi.s  rreditOfS,  and  was  not  defended  in 
bis  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  cessio  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  did  not  pay  any 
amn  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial  sentence 
ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  flxed  by  the  taws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables*  or  by  the  prittor's  edict  In 
the  case  of  a  dead  person,  bis  property  was  sold 
when  it  was  aaeeitahied  that  Utasn  waa  neither  ba- 
res nor  bonorum  posaeaaor,  nor  any  other  person 
entitled  to  succeed  to  it  In  this  case  the  property 
belonged  to  the  state  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppwa.  If  a  person  died  in  debt, 
the  prwtor  ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  ttie  ap* 
plication  of  the  creditors  *  In  the  case  of  the  prop- 
erty  of  a  living  person  being  sold,  the  prstor,  on  the 
application  of  the  creditors,  ordered  it  to  be  possess* 
ed  {Tpo$nden)  by  the  creditors  Ua  thirty  auoceasive 
days,  and  notice  to  be  giren  of  the  sale.  The  cred- 
itors were  said  in  possessionem  rerumdehitoris  mitti: 
sometimes  a  single  creditor  obtained  the  possessio. 
When  aoTerd  meditors  obtdned  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  those  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  creditor.'^  llicn  nict  ami  chose 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  tbe  property,*  or 
a  eorator  bononim  if  no  immediate  sale  was  intend- 
ed. The  purchaser,  cm/or,  obtained  by  the  .sale  only 
the  bonorum  possessio  :  the  projK'rty  was  his  in  bo- 
nis until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by 
usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  seems  to 
be.  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  was  considered 
nccr.s.'iary  in  order  to  transfer  the  ownership  Uotli 
the  bonorum  posscssores  and  tbe  emtores  had  no 
legal  rights  (dtreeftf  sefiMct)  against  the  debtora  of 
the  person  whose  property  was  possessed  or  pur- 
chased, nor  could  they  be  legally  sued  by  them ;  but 
the  prstor  allowed  uiiUs  ajetkma  both  in  their  fl 
vour  and  against  them.* 

BONCyRDM  POSSESSIO  ii  defined  by  Ulpian' 
to  be  *' the  rig^t  of  rains  ibr  or  retaining  a  patrimo* 
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ay  vr  thing  which  belonged  to  another  at  the  time 
of  hi«  death."  The  strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles as  to  inheritance  were  graduaHy  relaxed  by 
»he  pra!lor"s  edict,  and  a  new  kind  of  sncct'ssion  u  js 
iQtroduced,  by  which  a  person  might  have  a  bono- 
nun  pofloeaaio  who  ooiild  hnve  no  hereditas  or  legal 

inh'Titruirp. 

'i'litj  iKinurum  posscssio  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  conira  tabuUu,  secundum  talulas,  and  %ntesla(t. 

An  emanoipated  son  had  no  legal  claim  on  the 
inhnrilanee  m  his  father;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
bin  lather's  nviII  or  not  exprfs-ly  rxlirrrdntrd,  the 
pnator's  edict  gave  hun  tlic  bonoruni  ixisstssio  con- 1 
tra  tabulas,  on  condition  that  lie  would  bring  into 
hotchpot  {bonomm  eoUalio)  with  his  brethren  who 
oontinued  in  ih*;  parent's  power,  whatever  property 
he  had  at  the  time  of  the  pare  nt's  death.  Tlie  bo- 
nomm  posaessio  was  given  both  to  children  of  the 
blood  {nthtraUa)  and  to  adopted  children,  provided 
the  former  were  not  adopted  into  any  otlier  family, 
and  ihe  latter  were  in  the  adoptive  parent's  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a  freedman  made  a 
will  without  leaving  his  patron  as  much  aa  one  half 
of  his  property,  the  patron  obtained  the  bononim 
possessio  of  one  half,  unlei*s  the  freedman  appoint- 
ed a  son  of  bis  own  blood  as  hia  successor. 

The  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  poaseaaion  which  the  prwtor  gave,  conformably 
to  the  words  of  tlie  will,  to  those  named  in  it  as 
heredes,  when  iherf  was  no  jierson  entitled  to  make 
a  claim  a^inst  the  wUl,  or  none  who  chose  to  make 
aneh  a  daim.  It  was  also  given  secundum  tabnlaa 
in  cases  where  all  the  rcqnisitf  legal  formalities  had 
been  observed,  provided  there  were  seven  prop- 
er witnesses  to  the  will. 

In  the  case  of  intestacy  iintutali)^  there  were 
aeren  degrees  of  persons  who  might  clahn  the  bo- 
noruni possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  there  be- 
ing no  claim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  (irst  three 
elaaaea  were  children,  UgtUmt  hcrcdca  and  fntmx 
eogruUi.  Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  well 
as  those  who  were  not  emancipated,  and  adoptive 
•«  well  as  children  of  the  blood  ;  but  not  children 
«uu  bad  been  adopted  into  another  family.  If  a 
fteedman  died  inteatale;  leaving  only  a  wife  (in 
manu)  or  an  adoptive  son.  the  patron  waa  entitled 
to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  tialf  of  his  property. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  either  cum  re 
or  atM  Tt.  It  was  given  cum  re  when  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  given  thereby  obtained  the  property 
or  inlieritancf  It  was  given  sine  rc  when  another 
person  could  assert  bis  claim  to  the  inheritance  by 
the  jua  civile:  aa,  ifc  man  died  inteatate,  leaving 
a  tuna  heret,  the  grant  of  the  bonorum  possessio 
would  have  no  eflect ;  for  the  heres  could  maintain 
.lis  legal  right  to  the  inheritap'^r  Or,  il  a  person 
who  waa  named  lieres  in  a  vabd  will  was  satisfied 
with  hia  title  accordini<  to  the  jus  civile,  and  did 
not  choose  In  a.sk  for  the  Hinormi  possessio  (which 
he  was  entitled  to  if  he  cuosc  (o  hdve  it),  those 
who  would  have  been  heredes  in  case  of  an  intes- 
tai^  might  claim  the  bonorum  poeaeaaio,  which, 
however,  wooM  be  unavailing  ii^ainst  the  legal  title 
cf  tl.»  testamentary  heres,  ami.  ilier'^fore,  .unc  re. 

Parents  and  children  might  eiaim  the  bonorum 
possessio  within  a  year  from  tlio  lime  of  their  being 
able  to  make  the  claim  ;  otheis  were  required  to 
make  the  claim  within  a  hundred  days  On  the 
fadure  of  such  party  to  make  tiis  claim  within  the 
proper  time,  the  right  to  claim  the  bonorum  pos- 
aeado  devolved  on  thoee  next  in  order,  through  the 
aeven  degrees  of  succession 

He  who  received  the  bonoium  possessio  was  not 
thereby  made  kens,  but  he  waa  placed  hertdta  loco ; 
tft  the  praetor  could  not  make  a  heres  The  prop- 
erly of  whioh  the  poaa^asi  m  was  thus  given  was 


!  only  in  bonis,  until,  by  usucapion,  the  possesajei 
was  oonveited  into  Quiritarian  ownership  (d—ipt 
vm).  Alt  the  daims  and  obligations  nf  the  deeeaeai 

I)orson  were  tmnsferred  with  ilie  Iton'^rum  possestio 
to  the  possessor  or  prxtonan  hsres  :  and  he  waa 
protected  In  hia  possession  by  tl-  *  mterdictuu 
rum  bonoram.  The  benefit  oi  th*s  mterdict  wia 
limited  to  caaea  of  bonorum  pos.s'ssio,  and  this  wt» 
the  reason  why  a  person  w  ho  eeuld  claim  the  ii> 
heritance  in  caae  of  intestacy  by  the  civil  k**; 
aomethnea  ehoee  to  aak  for  the  bonorum  poaseaela 
also.  The  praetorian  heres  could  only  j-uc  and  be 
I  sued  in  respect  of  the  property  by  a  letial  fiction. 
He  was  not  able  to  amtain  a  Jnreeta  aciw ;  but,  in 
order  to  give  htm  this  capacity,  he  was,  by  a  fiction 
of  law,  supposed  to  be  what  he  was  not,  here* ;  atid 
he  was  said  Jicto  se  hcrcde  ai::cre,  or  in/rndt'^  1  he 
actions  which  he  could  sustain  or  defend  were  acti- 
met  utiles.^  A  good  general  view  of  the  bonorum 
|)osses.«<io  is  ffiven  hy  MarezoH,  LeMuek  ier  btati 
tutiontn  dcs  Horn.  liechts,  ^  174. 

*nox.\$sus  {pdvaaaoci,  a  qoadnped,  the  aain* 
with  the  Bison.   ( Vid.  Bison.) 
*BOSCAS  (fiooKuc),  the  Wild  Dock,  Anas  Bostaa, 

L.    {Vid.  An.<9  ) 

•DOSTRyCHITE.S  (/Jwrr/ufiim),  a  stone  re- 
sembling a  lock  of  female  hair*  It  ia  aappoaed  to 
have  been  amianthus.' 

•BOS  (/?«wc),  a  generic  term,  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  the  ox  and  cow,  namely,  of  the  Bm 
ravrui,  L.  "  The  immense  advantages  derived 
from  the  domeatieated  ox  hi  the  beginning  of  bumao 
civilization."  observes  Lieut.  Co!  Smith,  "  may  he 
gathered  from  the  eonspicuoii.s  p;irt  its  name  and 
atlribiiles  inrform  in  the  early  history  of  mankind. 
\S'e  find  the  Bull  among  the  aigns  of  the  Zodiae; 
it  typifies  the  son  in  more  than  one  system  of 
mythology  ;  it  was  personally  worshipped  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  is  htill  venerated  in  India.  The 
Cow  is  repeatedly  a  mystical  type  of  the  earth  in 
the  my.stieal  systems  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  form 
of  Bhavani  with  the  Hindus.  The  Ve«Ias  coo* 
siller  it  the  primordial  animal,  the  first  ciealed  by 
tbe  three  kinds  of  gods  who  were  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Lord  to  furnish  the  earth  with  animated 
beings.  The  Ox  first  enabling;  man  to  till  the  ground, 
was  a  direct  cause  of  private  territorial  property, 
and  (tf  its  crinsequenees,  wealth,  eommerre,  leiamif, 
and  learning;  he  was  no  leas  the  meana  of  ^ 
stracting  mankind  from  the  necessity  of  shedding 
blood,  and  thus  he  became  the  eriihht."  of  justice, 
the  vehicle  of  .Siva.  'litis  merited  consideratioo 
wc  see  dexterously  used  by  ancient  legialatora,  t« 
soften  the  brutality  of  human  manners,  either  by 
forbidcling  the  flesh  as  food  in  those  countries  wherf 
his  acknowledu' d  utility  was  cmmtf  r.ictetl  by  r^.'> 
stacles  in  the  increase,  or  by  commanding  the  ;re- 
quent  use  of  sacrifieea  by  a  proper  alaoipiter,  and 
where  fire  and  salt  should  be  eini>loyed  to  <  lie.  k  a 
horrid  specte.s  of  mas.sacre  and  practice  nf  devnur- 
in;,'  llie  fli  sh  in  a  raw  state — The  words  Thur,  Tur, 
Toot,  Tier,  Deer,  Siiet^Sieer,  in  the  northern  dialecta 
of  Europe,  in  their  early  and  in  their  lateat  aoeep* 
fations,  are  direct  names  of  well  kniAvn  ruminaota ; 
but  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  root  towards  itt 
origin  in  Central  Asia,  we  find  that  the  parent  Ian* 
giiage  of  the  Gothic  and  .Selavonlan,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Hellenic  atid  other  tongues,  unite  ir 
fixing  it  upon  a  larger  bovine  animal.  i>erfectly  ap. 
plicable  to  that  known  in  Ciesar's  Commcoianee 
by  the  name  of  Urns,  implying ,  aa  acme  think. 
priniJEva!.  ancient,  «ylvan,  fierce,  mysterious-  ;  st:lj 
retained  in  the  Teutonic  fir  and  its  numerous  ad- 
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jvncts.  "^'e  lu  re  find  the  ro(tt  of  the  denomination 
»f  several  regions  in  winch  ilie  parent  race  of  the 
Tauri,  or  the  Urns,  has  existed  or  still  resides. 
Thus,  Tarao,  of  Eastern  Persia ;  Turan,  south  of 
Uie  CueMos ;  the  present  Tdreomsnia;  the  Thar* 
graw;  the  CaiKon  nf  Uri;  the  Thuiingian  fonwt; 
lihe  Tauric  Ciicr^onese  ;  the  Tauri,  a  Sartnatian 
tribe ;  the  Tauriai,  inhabiting  Italy,  near  the  present 
ToriD,  4«.  lo  moot  of  these  countries  the  gigan- 
tic Un»  has  left  his  remains,  or  the  more  recent 
IJriia  hj3  been  known  to  herd.  The  appellations 
«r  and  •019  also  afiurd  matter  fur  speculation :  the 
former  his  heen  regarded  by  some  as  a  title  of 
power,  and  they  connect  it  with  the  projjer  name 
Ui  itus  iQ  ancient  Persia  {Ochi  or  Achi),  e<jiii%alent 
to  '  diffr.uj,'  or  '  nwjestate  di<,'nus.'  Okoiis,  'a 
imU,'  is  a  conunon  name  among  the  Curds  and 
other  Caueasiaii  tribes ;  while,  tm  the  other  hand, 
the  appellations  /JotJf,  bot,  the  Arabic  bakr,  as  also 
Koe,  Kuhe,  Cow,  Gaw,  and  Ghai,  are  all  evidently 
fh>m  a  common  root  deaeriptive  of  the  voice  of 
cattle. — It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  original 
domestication  of  the  common  Ox  (Bo*  Taurus) 
took  place  in  Western  Asia,  and  was  performed  by 
the  Caucasian  natiunSf  who  thereby  effected  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  that  eirilisatioa  which  their  descendants 
carried  westward  and  to  the  southeast,  where  the 
genuine  Taurine  races,  not  multiplying  or  yielding 
equal  returns  to  human  industry  and  human  wants, 
twre  caused  the  veneration  in  which  they  are  held, 
tfBd  neeeasitated  the  prohibition  of  feeding  on  their 
flesh  It  is  to  these  circumstances,  also,  thai  we 
may  refer  the  domestication  of  the  UutTalo.  whose 
and  habits  were  suited  to  supply  the  defi- 
les of  the  Oz ;  and  a  similar  effect  has  since 
opsiated  in  Egypt ;  for,  from  the  period  of  the  Intro- 
TOction  uf  tlic  B  iffalo  into  that  country,  domestic 
are  not  onl /  fewer,  but  far  from  deservmg  the 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  an- 
cients"' 

The  character  of  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely 
the  same  as  the  fossd,  and  the  wild  lirccds  ditlt  r 

only  in  the  flexures  of  the  hams  and  m  external 
appcaranee,  oeeorioned  bythOTsriathNiB  of  oHmate, 

food,  and  treatment.  The  hunched  races  of  Africa 
may  be  regarded  as  introduced  with  the  Arabian 
invasions  after  the  Hegira;  for  in  the  nuinerous 
representations  of  Taurine  animals,  sacred  victims, 
or  in  scenes  of  tillage  upon  the  monaments  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  none  occur.  The  breeds  of  the  Kis- 
gaise  and  Calmuc  Tartars,  those  of  Podolta  and 
Oie  Ukraino,  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  Roman 
Slatpi.  are  among  the  largest  known.  They  are 
nearly  all  distinguished  by  ample  horns  spreading 
sideways,  then  forward  and  upward,  with  dark 
points :  their  colour  is  a  bluish  ash,  passing  to  black, 
nat  in  the  Papd  dommionB  is  not  fbnnd  repre- 
sented on  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Rome,  but  was 
introduced  most  probably  by  the  Goths,  or  at  the 
same  tine  with  the  Buffalo.  Italy  possesses  an- 
other race  presamod  to  have  existed  In  andent 
times,  valued  for  its  fine  fbrm  and  white  ooioiir:  it 
IS  not  large,  but  the  horns  arc  similarly  devel- 
oped.  Tuscany  produces  this  race,  and  droves  of 
Ifaem  tiave  been  transported  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to 
Jamaica  Ancient  Egypt  nourished  a  large  white 
breed,  which,  however,  is  not  the  most  commf)n 
iipon  the  monuments  of  that  country,  where  the 
cattle  are  osually  represented  with  large,  irregular 
variB  of  Mack  or  brown  npon  a  white  gtroand.*^ 

A»  refards  the  origin  of  our  domestic  Ox  from 
Una  of  antiquity,  consult  remarks  under  the 
tflieles  BisoH  and  Uros. 

•BOS  M.\IU'NUS  (3o.  f  i9a/.«Triof ),  a  species  of 

I.  (CnOlh's  Cvwim,  roL  ir^  p.  411,  a«}i}.)— «.  (GiiOUi'*  Co- 


large  fish,  the  Rnia  Oiyrynckus,  \.  ,  called  in  Lnglrt 
the  Sharp-nosed  Hay.  The  French  name  is  AUm 
The  ?.(iii6nTnr  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  it. 

BOONAI  cBowMu)  were  peiaons  in  Athens  whc 
pproltased  oxen  fbr  the  pobiie  laerifioes  and  feasts. 
Tliey  are  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes'  in  conjunctioo 
With  iJie  UpoTTi'ioi  and  those  who  presided  over  the 
mysteries,  and  are  ranked  by  Libanius*  with  the 
sitonie,  generals,  and  ambassadora.  Their  office  i^ 
spoken  of  as  honourable  by  Harpocratioo,'  but  Pol 
lux*  includes  ihcni  .ninnng  the  inferior  oflloes,  OT 
offices  of  service  {virr/peaiai^). 

BOREASMOI  or  DOREASMOS  (Bcptaaful  or 
Bopfao/ifif).  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenians 
in  honour  of  Boreas,*  which,  as  Herodotus*  seem* 
to  think,  was  insututed  during  the  Persian  war, 
when  the  Athenians,  being  commanded  by  an  orads 
to  invoke  their  yofttpd^  htutmtpo^,  prayed  to  Boreas. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterward  destroyed 
by  a  north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  grateful 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But,  considering  that  Boreas 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  eariy  history  of 
Attica,  since  \iv  is  said  to  have  carried  off  and  mai- 
ried  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheua,*  and  that  ht 
was  familiar  to  them  onder  the  name  of  ArscAsrwm* 
lavB,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  even  previous 
to  the  Persian  wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to 
him,  which  were,  perhaps,  only  revived  and  increased 
afler  the  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  fosti> 
▼al.  however,  does  not  seem  ever  to  Itave  had  any 
great  celebrity,  for  Plato*  represents  Phudrus  as 
unacquainted  even  with  the  site  of  tlie  Temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  not  knowBi 
except  that  it  was  oelebfated  with  banquets. 

Pansanias**  mentions  n  festival  edebraied  witt 
annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  in  hoDWir  of  Bore- 
as, who  was  thouglit  to  have  been  tlirir  deliverer 
from  the  Lacedemonians." 

.£lian*'  says  that  the  Thurians  als'i  offered  an 
annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  destroyed 
the  lleet  with  wliich  Dionysius  of  Syrac  use  attacked 
them ;  and  adds  the  curious  remark,  that  a  decree 
was  made  whioh  bestowed  npon  him  the  right  of 
citizen.ship.  and  assigned  to  him  a  house  and  a  piece 
of  land.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  merely  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  Thurians  adopU 
ed  the  worship  of  Boreas,  and  dedicated  to  him  a 
temple,  with  a  piece  of  hmd. 

nOTA.NOM.xNTEI'A.    (Vid.  Divi.^atio.) 

BOT'ULUS  (oA^f,  ^vo«9),  a  sausage,  was  a  very 
fevonrite  feod  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tiie 
tomaaUum  was  also  a  species  of  sausage,  but  not 
the  same  as  the  butulus,  for  Petronius"  s|>eaks  of 
lomacula  cum  hotutit.  The  sausftiges  of  the  ancients, 
like  oar  own,  were  usually  made  of  pork,^*  aod  were 
cooked  on  a  gridirott  or  fnring>pan.  and  eaten  warm 

(fuerunt  et  tomacula  supra  rratietdam  argrnteam  fcr- 
ventia^*).  They  were  sold  in  the  atreets  and  m  the 
baths,  and  the  botularius  was  aceostomrt  to  Of 
out  his  sausage  for  sale.** 

Sausages  were  also  made  wHh  the  blood  of  ani 
mals,  like  our  black-puddmgs  and  Tertullian'*  iu 
forms  us  that,  among  the  trials  to  which  the  hea- 
thens exposed  ChrifMsna,  one  was  to  offer  thent 
such  sausages  {hoiulot  cruore  distentot),  well  know- 
ing that  the  act  by  which  they  thus  tempted  theia 
to  transgress  was  forbidden  by  tile  ChriMian  laws.'* 

BOUAI.   (Kuf.  AOBLB.) 


1.  (e.  Mid.,  p.  370.)— S.  (DrcUra.,  Tiii.]— S.  (i.  ?.)— 4.  (Obob., 
riii.,  114  (BOckh,  PubL  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  n.a8l^ 
transl.)— «.  (Hcijrch.,  i.  v.)— 7.  (vii..  180.1— S.  (Herod.,  1,  o.— 


Paus.,  i.,  I«,«6)— 9.  (Phedr.,  p.  2«».)— 10.  (viu.,  30,  «  4.)- 
11.  (Compare  A:iiaD,  Var.  Ilitt.,  xii.,  61.)— 12.  (1.  c)— 13.  (e 
49.)— M.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  x..  353.)— 15.  'Pctmn.,  c.  31.)— 10.  (M»r 
tial,  L,  xliin  0.— Sen.,  Ep.,  941.)— 17.  (Arotvpb..  Equii.,  MS.- 
TntoUL,  ApcL,  9,1— U,  (I*  c.)— M.  (BtOmt,  Gallui.  i ,  f" 
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BOTAH'  (1)  TtZv  mraKOjluv).  In  the  heroic 
Mgea,  reprf-jciued  to  us  by  Homer,  the  (iovXij  is 
•imply  an  aristocratica)  count  1 1  oi  the  ddera  among 
the  nobles,  sitting  under  their  king  as  president, 
who,  however,  did  not  possess  any  greater  authori- 
ty than  the  other  members,  except  what  that  posi- 
tion gave  bim.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled,  deci- 
Aed  on  public  business  and  judicial  matters,  fre- 
quently in  connexion  with,  but  apparently  not  sub- 
ject to,  nor  of  necessity  controlled  by,  an  nyopu,  or 
meeting  of  the  frernjen  of  the  state.'    This  form  of 

GTcmiDent,  though  it  existed  for  some  time  in  the 
nian,  ^olian,  and  AehKan  states,  was  at  test 
wholly  abolished.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
especially  with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case ; 
flnr  it  is  well  known  that  they  retained  the  kingly 
yower  of  the  Heracleide,  in  conjunction  with  the 
yepovaia  [rid.  Gerousia),  or  assembly  of  elders,  of 
which  the  kings  were  members.  At  .\thcns,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fiov}4  was  a  representative,  and  in 
most  reqwcta  a  popolBr  todr  (d|porisov)»  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  ouUea  of  whidi  we  prooeed  to  de- 
scribe. 

Its  first  institution  is  generally  attributed  to  Solon. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  aappoaing 

that,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  areiopagus,  he  merely 

modified  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  he  found 
already  existing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable, 
and,  in  fiwt,  almost  inoonststent  with  the  existence 
of  any  government,  except  an  absolute  monarchy, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  no  such  council.  Be- 
sides thi?  Herodotns*  tell.>>  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Cjrlon  (B.C.  6S0J,  Athens  was  under  the  direction 
or  the  presidents  of  the  Naoomries  (vevspopfaiX  the 
number  of  which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of 
oach  of  the  four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the 
eaae  of  the  Alemaponida  being  referred  to  an  aristo- 
eratical  tribunal  of  800  persons,  and  that  Isagoras, 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  ooiinoil,  or  pov/.ij.  wliich 
Uieistbenes  bad  raised  to  GOO  in  number,  and  to 
teat  the  goremment  in  the  hands  of  800  of  his  own 

rty.*  This,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall*  remarks,  can  hard- 
have  been  a  chance  coincidence :  and  he  also 
•Oggests  that  there  may  have  been  two  councils, 
aae  a  smaller  body,  lUte  tlie  Spartan  ye/mwla,  and 
the  other  a  generu  aseembly  of  the  enpalrids  -,  thus 
eorresfwndinfr,  one  to  the  srnatu.s,  the  olhrr  to  the 
coiuitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  burghers  at 
Rome.  But,  tie  this  as  it  may,  it  is  admitted  that 
Solon  made  the  number  of  his  fiovXr/  400,  taking  the 
members  from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each 
of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes  being  remodelled 
by  Cleistbenes  (B.C.%10),  and  raised  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, the  eoimefl  abo  was  increased  to  600,  fiAy  be- 
ing taken  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  iSovXcvrai,  or  councillors,  were  at 
first  appointed  by  lot,  as  they  were  afterward  ;  but 
aa  it  w  stated  to  have  been  Solon's  wish  to  make 
the  fiwX^  a  restraint  upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is, 
m'>rr<ivi  r,  said  to  h.ivr  chosen  {fTTi/.tiditn-'^r*)  100 
members  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  they  were  Netted,  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  • 
It  is  at  any  rate,  certain  that  an  election,  where  the 
eupairid.s  might  have  used  influence,  would  have 
been  mure  favourable  to  Solon's  views  than  an  ap- 
fointnent  by  tot.  Bat,  whatever  was  the  practice 
originally,  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointnnent 
was  in  after  times  made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  title  (el  uno  toO  Kvufiov  fiov7.tvTal).  suggested 

by  the  uae  of  beans  in  diawiaf  the  lots.'  The  in- 


^  I.  (IL,  ii.,  M,  149:  iTiii..  «l«.-Od.,  il.,  mj-lL  (v..n.)— 
t.  (B«r«l.,  v.,  ?9.  —  Plat.,  AiL.  IS.)  —  4.  (BM.  of  Qnmm,  ii. 


dividuals  thus  appointed  were  required  to  subtnn 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  doKifiaoia,  in  which  they  gave  evi- 
dence of  being  genuine  citizens  {yvnatoi  ii  uf^foiv), 
of  never  having  lost  their  civic  rights  by  ir  -j'a.  and 
also  of  being  under  30  years  of  age.  ( V.  I.  D  jh. 
.M  AsiA  }  Till  V  remained  in  olRce  for  a  >  f  ar.  receiv- 
ing a  drachma  {jiiaOdg  flovXtvuKdf)  for  each  day  oa 
which  they  sat  :*  and  independent  of  the  general 
account,  or  ri'dvvai,  which  the  whole  body  had  it 
give  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  ^as 
liable  to  expobion  for  misconduct  by  hia  ool* 
leagues.* 

This  senate  of  600  was  divided  into  ten  soetioM 

of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  svhieh  were  raDed 
prytanes  {npvTaveiOt  and  were  all  of  the  same  tribe; 
they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council  and  tbi 
assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the  case  might 
be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  354  days 
(12  X  29^).  Kach  tribe  exereisi  d  the^e  lunctions  in 
turn,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called  a  ptytaaj 
(Trpvnswla).  The  tnm  of  each  tribe  wae  deternim' 
ed  by  lot,  and  the  four  supernumerary  days  were 
given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in  order.* 
Moreover,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  too 
many  in  office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided 
into  five  bodim  of  ten  each  -,  its  prytany  also  bt  mg 
portioned  out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each, 
so  that  only  ten  senators  presided  fur  a  Mcek  over 
the  rest,  and  were  thence  called  irporipot.  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  HiardrTj^  was  chosen  foi 
every  day  in  the  week,  to  preside  as  a  chairman  in 
the  senate  ;ind  the  assembly  pf  the  people  ;  durine 
his  day  of  office  he  kept  the  public  records  and 
seal.* 

The  prk'tanrs  had  tlie  ri'tjht  of  convening  fhe  coun- 
cil and  the  assembly  (t/cK/r/cio).  The  d  ity  of  the 
proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose  subjects 
for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both  of  tlm 
councillors  and  the  people  ;  for  neglect  of  their  3u!j 
they  were  liable  to  a  tine  '  Moreover,  whenrjver  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  arsembly,  w;is 
conveiMd,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  sdecied  bj 
lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  the  non-pr*?siding 
tribes  :  these  also  were  called  proedri,  tind  possess- 
ed a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  appointed  by 
lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their  funcuoni^ 
and  the  probable  object  of  their  appointment,  some 
remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  Abkiopa« 
otTB  that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  dem- 
ncratieal  powers  of  the  state;  for  this  purpose 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  aad 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  sabmitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  |H  Ople  oil  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision  or  bill  wae 
called  TpoSovJitt^  and  if  the  assembly  had  been 
obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any  sndi  proposition, 
or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  their  modifi 
cation  of  it,  the  assembly  and  the  senate  would  then 
have  been  abnoet  equal  power*  in  the  state,  and 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  as  our  two  housrs  of 
rarliaiiient.  But.  besides  the  option  of  adopiuig  or 
rejecting  a  T7p'>^iv}.ei'fia,  or  yjn'i-^'iofui  i\s  it  was  some- 
times called,  the  people  possessed  anij  cxerciaad 
the  power  of  coming  to  a  decision  completely  di^ 
ferent  from  the  will  of  the  senate,  a'^  rxprrssed  io 
the  iTpo6ov?^'fia  Thus,  in  matters  relating  to  peace 
and  war,  and  confederacies,  it  was  the  du;y  of  the 
eenatora  to  watch  over  the  iatetesta  of  the  atatt* 


1.  (BBclfc,i.,S10,irBaal.)— t.  (Banatr^  s. v.  'E«»«»>f  utttm. 
Jwh.,  8.  CtM.,  p.  96,  «<.  Witki)  1  (Clistaa,  P.BnVoI.  iu. 
I^Hl)— I.  (Swd.p-aupMr.)-S.  (DmmsA, 
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wai  'Bbi^f  eouU  ioitiata  whaterer  nieasores,  and 

come  lo  whatrvrr  n^snliilions  they  vc\\\i\\t  think  ne- 
cessary •,  bill  on  a  liiiicussion  belbre  the  jKuple  it 
was  competent  for  any  individual  to  move  a  differ- 
em  or  even  contrary  propoaitioa.  To  take  an  ex- 
ainiile :  In  the  Eobiean  war  (B.C.  3fi0),  in  which 
UM  Thcbans  Acre  opposed  tn  the  Athenians,  the 
■cnate  voted  that  all  the  eavair)-  in  the  city  should 
be  aect  out  to  assist  the  turces  ihen  beaieffed  at  Ta- 
aiyns  .  a  :r^\of^>v}.txun  to  this  effect  was  proposed 
to  the  peoph'.  but  they  decided  that  the  cavalry  were 
net  warned,  and  the  expedition  was  not  iinderta- 
krn.  Other  instaoces  of  thia  kind  occur  in  Xeno- 
pUon.' 

In  additi'-i*.  ■.  th;  hills  whieh  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  senate  \s  r""P*'*'^  <>f  iheir  own  accord,  there 
were  others  of  a  different  character,  viz.,  such  as 
private  individual  might  wish  to  have  submit- 
to  the  people.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  first 
R' i-<  s^.in,'  for  ihc  p.'irty  to  oldain.  by  petition,  the 
pnvilegc  of  access  to  the  senate  {vpoaodmypd^mJ- 
9at\  and  leave  to  propose  hia  motion ;  ami  if  the 
measure  met  with  their  approbation,  he  rniild  then 
submit  It  (o  the  assembly  •  ProjMisals  of  ihis  kind, 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  were  also 
called  vpoCov^/Mro,  and  frequently  related  to  the 
eooferring  of  srane  partfenlar  bonoor  or  prhrilege 
upon  an  individual.  Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctcsi- 
phoo  lor  crowning  Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as 
abo  that  of  Aristocrates  for  oonfem'ng  extraordi- 
nary privileges  on  Charidemua,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander in  Thrace.  Any  measure  of  this  sort,  which 
was  thus  approved  of  by  the  senate,  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  by  them  simi^y  adopted 
«r  rejected :  and  **it  ia  in  these  and  simibir  cases 
that  the  statement  of  the  grammarians  is  tnie,  that 
BO  law  or  measure  could  be  presented  for  ratifica- 
tion by  rhe  people  without  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  senate,  by  which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
^ieeive  passed  by  that  body."* 

In  the  assembly  the  bill  of  the  pen:\te  was  first 
rrad,  perhaps  by  Uie  crier,  aAer  the  introductory 
oaeuMHiiea  wen  over;  and  then  the  proedri  put  the 
qoestion  to  the  people,  whether  they  approved  of  it, 
or  wished  to  give  the  subject  farther  deliberation.* 
The  people  declared  their  will  by  a  show  of  hands 
{wfKtxtiptiTmia).  Sometimes,  however,  the  bill  was 
Boc  proposed  and  expiained  by  one  of  the  proedri, 
bat  by  a  private  individual — either  the  original  ap 
plicant  for  leave  to  brin^  forward  the  measure,  or  a 
senator  didtiQgniaiied  for  oratorical  power.  Exam- 
ples of  this  are  given  by  Schomann.*  If  the  irpo- 
■M^mjKa  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by  the  people, 
it  was.  of  course,  null  ?nd  void  If  it  happeiud 
that  it  was  netther  confirmed  nor  rejected,  it  was 
Mrttw,  that  ia,  only  remained  in  foree  during  the 
year  thf  senate  was  in  office.*  If  it  was  confirmed 
it  b*«*aine  a  X'i,<ficua,  or  decree  of  the  people,  bind- 
iu^T  upon  all  classes.  The  form  for  drawing  up  such 
decrees  varied  in  different  ages.  Before  the  archon- 
■hip  of  Eudeidea  (B.C.  403),  they  were  generally 
beaded  by  the  formula,  'Eio^e  Pov7y  Kal  tCj 
^H^*V•  ^ben  the  triln;  was  mentioned  in  whose  pryt- 
■oy  the  decree  was  passed ;  then  the  names  of  the 
IBsyiyiorrvr  or  scribe,  and  chairman :  and,  lastly,  that 
9f  the  author  of  the  resohition.  Examples  of  this 
form  occur  in  Andocides thus :  'Etlofe  t$  fiopJif 
Koi  Tu  Arjut^.  AiavTtf  hrpfVTuvtve,  KT^oyev^f  hP^f^- 
pkrrtt,  Bnrfib^  hrwT&nt,  rdde  Ariuo^avo^  avvt,pa- 
ftv  *  From  the  archonship  of  Eucleidcs  till  about 
B.C.  ?25,  the  decrees  commence  witb  the  name  of 


I .  (HdW.,  7,4t:  tU-1,4 %.)-%.  (DenoMh., c. Tinner.. 
715.)— a.  (MtBnMw,  D«  iA.  OaaL«  p.  lOt,  tnHML)-4.  (Aito- 
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the  dTchon ;  then  oome  the  day  ol  the  ineiidii  At 

tribe  in  office,  and,  la.stly,  the  name  of  the  proposer. 
The  motive  for  passuig  the  decree  is  next  stated  ; 
and  then  follows  the  decree  itself,  prefaced  with  the 
formula  dtdojfiai.  ^o«%f  «a2  ry  dy^.  The  rrader 
is  referred  to  Demostbenes,  De  Cormm,  for  ejam* 
pies.  After  B  C.  32.*),  another  form  was  u.sed,  \\  hich 
continued  unaltered  till  the  latesl  nines.  ^  We  will 
here  briefly  state  the  difference  between  the  v6flU 
and  ^tji^ofuiTa  :  it  is  as  follows  :  The  former  wen> 
constitutional  laws  ;  the  latter,  decrees  of  ihc  peo- 
ple on  particular  occasions.* 

Mention  baa  just  been  made  of  the  ypofifutrei^ 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  ^rt^ioftan,  aa  in  the 
example  piven  above  :  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  this  functionary  was  a  clerk  cliosi  n  by  lot  by 
the  senate  in  every  pryiany,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  recwda,  and  resolutions  passed  during  that 
period ;  he  was  called  the  clerk  according  to  the 
prytany  {&  Kara  rpx  ravrinv),  and  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  firat  prytany  was  sometimes  used  tr* 
desi,jnate  the  year.* 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  mus» 
be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  cases  of  small 
importance,  they  bad  only  the  right  of  originating; 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  public  questions.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  the  pry 
tanes  every  day,  except  on  festivals  or  aiptTol  iifii 
pai*  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  l)e  fit  recipient 
of  any  intelligence  affecting  the  interests  of  tly 
state,  and  it  ta  admitted  that  they  had  the  right  oi 
proposing  any  measure  to  meet  the  emergency ;  foi 
example,  we  find  ilial  I)t'iitosthenc8  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  iEschinea  and  himself, 
when  sent  oot  aa  ambasaadora  to  Philip,  in  eona»> 
quence  of  which  they  propose  a  bill  to  the  people 
Again,  when  Philip  seized  on  Elateia  (B  C.  338), 
the  senate  was  immediately  called  together  by  the 
prytanea  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done.* 
But,  besides  possessing  the  initiatory  power  of  wluob 
we  have  sjwken,  the  senate  wa.s  -mni  timrs  delega- 
ted by  the  people  to  determine  absolutely  about  par* 
ticnln'  mitters,  without  reference  to  the  aaaembly. 
Thus  we  are  told*  that  the  people  gave  the  senate 
power  to  decide  about  sending  ambassadors  to  Phil- 
ip, and  Andocides'  informs  us  that  tiic  senate  was 
invested  wiUi  absolute  authority*  to  htrefttisate  the 
ontrafea  eommftted  vpon  the  atatues  of  Hermee 
previously  to  the  sailinfr  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomothets  (owv(yn>> 
denbrU  aa  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  Thhty  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party, 
E  C.  403  •  Murenvcr,  it  wa.s  the  provmcc  of  the 
senate  to  receive  eieayyeXiai,  or  informations  of  ex- 
traordinary crinMseonunitted  against  the  state,  and 
for  which  there  waa  no  apecial  law  provided.  The 
senate  in  such  cases  either  decided  themselves,  or 
referred  tiie  case  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  helia?a, 
especially  if  they  thought  it  required  a  higher  pen* 
alty  than  it  waa  competent  for  them  to  impose,  vte., 
!W0  drachma*.  It  wns  also  their  duty  to  decide  on 
the  qualification  of  magistrates,  and  the  character 
of  members  of  their  own  body.  (Ftd.  Dokihasu.) 
But,  besides  the  duties  we  have  enumerated,  the 
senate  discharged  important  functions  In  cases  of 
finance.  .Ml  It  iiislalive  aiitlinnly.  indeed,  in  such 
matters  rested  with  the  people,  tiie  amount  of  ex> 
penditure  and  the  sourcea  of  revenue  being  deter- 
mined by  the  decrees  which  they  passed  ;  but  the 
administration  was  intnisied  to  the  senate,  as  the 

1.  (Schamann,  p.  13B.  tranil.)— 2.  (Thncyti.,  m.,  36,  nt.  Ar- 
nold.)—3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viit.,  98.— liOckh,  ti>1.  i.,  p.  250.  traaal.) 
—4.  (Pollux,  viii.,  9i.)—i.  (D«ino*Ui.,  Do  Pali.  Lrg.,  946.— d 
Cor.,  984.)— e  U>MM«th..  De  Pais.  Ltf.,  389.  )-7.  (tk  NyitJ 
—8.  {fv  Y«P, airMydTWP.)— 9  (Aadof  d.,  De  Myst., 1ft->IW 
aMiUi.,c.TtoMr^f  ToS' 
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tJW«M41VA  power  of  the  state,  and  rcsponsiWr  {virtv- 
0IVMr)to  the  people.  Thus  X'.-iioplioii'  tells  us  thai 
the  senate  was  occupied  wnii  providing  money, 
with  raoeiving  the  tribute,  aod  wtib  the  manage- 
au»t  of  naval  affhira  and  the  teinplea ;  and  J.ysias* 
makes  the  followinj^  remark:  When  the  senate 
ha«  sufficient  money  lor  the  administration  of  af- 
^urs,  i*.  does  nothing  wrong ;  but  when  it  is  in  want 
of  fti:.d3,  it  recci7e«  infurmalions,  and  ctinllscates 
the  property  of  the  citizens."  The  letting  of  the 
dxLies  >  rt z'u.jaj"  "  vas  also  under  its  superintendence, 
«a1  those  who  were  in  poasesaion  of  antjr  aacred  or 
puU;e  moneys  (ftps  m  itna)  were  bound  to  pay 
th(  iti  into  the  senatc-hnuse  ;  and  in  t'lTault  of  pay- 
m  nt,  tliu  senate  had  the  power  ut  eniorcmg  it,  in 
CO  iformity  with  the  laws  for  the  Anning  of  the  du- 
tiea  (o2  nXunnMoi  v^fiM).  The  accounts  of  the  men* 
tj»  that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  atill  re* 
miinmg  due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
a(ndectx,  or  public  treasurers.  {Vtd.  Apodkct/K.) 
"  I'he  senate  arranged,  also,  the  appiieation  of  tbe 
public  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poetb,  l!ie  siipcrmtendenee  of  the  car- 
airy  luaititained  by  ttie  slate,  and  tlie  e.xainination 
of  the  ioiinu  (uJvvam)  supported  bjr  the  Htate,  are 
partteularly  menthmed  among  ita  dntiea;  the  public 
debt"  *vere  also  paid  under  its  direction.  From  this 
enuineraiiun  we  arc  juslitied  in  inferring  that  all 
questions  of  finance  were  confided  to  its  supreme 
regulation."'  Another  very  unportant  duty  of  the 
•eoatora  was  to  take  care  that  a  certain  number  of 
triremes  was  bnill  every  year,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  stale;  m 
default  of  so  doing,  they  were  not  allowed  to  claim 
the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown  or  chaplet  (ei^fo- 
tm()  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.* 

It  hai  been  aheady  ylaied  that  there  wt  re  two 
daaacsoi  setsof  proedriio  the  senate,  one  of  w  hich, 
tmoonting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to  the  presi- 
ding Iribe  ;  the  other  eonsisted  of  nine,  chosen  by 
kl  h\  the  chairman  of  the  presiding  pruedri  from 
iie  nine  non- presiding  tribes,  one  from  eadi,  as 
often  aa  either  the  aenala  or  the  people  were  ooo- 
Mned.  It  mrtst  be  remembered  that  they  were  not 
elected  as  the  other  pmeilri,  for  .seven  days,  but 
only  for  as  many  hours  as  the  session  of  the  sen- 
ate, or  meeting  of  the  people,  laated.  Now  it  has 
been  a  question  what  were  the  respective  duties  of 
these  two  classes :  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
statitiir  our  conviction  that  it  was  the  proedri  of  the 
frcMiiLing  tribe  who  propoced  to  the  people  in  as- 
aemUy  the  aiAgecIa  for  diseuasion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  (r/io^orAfv/ia) 
of  the  senate ;  ofliciated  as  presidents  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  iirjoranjf,  or  chairman,  and  dischar- 
ged, in  fact,  all  the  functions  implied  by  the  words 
Xpn/iau^t  iv  irpn^  rov  d^fuw.  For  ample  arguments 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Schoinann.*  it  docs  indeed  appear,  from  decrees 
ftunished  by  inscriptions  and  other  authorities,  that 
in  later  tin.es  the  proedri  of  the  Time  tribes  exercised 
<iome  of  those  functions  which  llie  orations  ot  De- 
•nosthene.s  and  his  contemporaries  justify  us  in  as- 
sigbicg  to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  must, 
bowevtr,  be  rematlced,  that  all  aoeh  deereee  were 
p«.ssei!  aft  r  13  f:  30R.  when  there  were  twelve 
tri'aes ;  and  that  ue  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
those  days,  arrive  at  any  coDchisiona  relative  to 
the  customs  of  former  ages. 

If  it  ?8  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
proedr:  in  earlier  tiiiK  s,  the  answer  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  conjectural ;  but  the  opinion  of  Scho- 
in  on  this  point  aeema  very  plausible.  He  ob- 


servfs  ;.ai  '.be  prytant  »  had  extcuslre  and  iinpof- 
taiit  duties  intrusted  to  them ;  that  they  were  all 
of  one  tril>e,  and  therefore  closely  connected ;  thai 
they  officiated  for  thirty-five  days  as  pieaidMl*  of 
the  representatives  of  the  other  tribes  ;  and  that 
'  lin  y  bad  ample  opporuinilies  of  combining  for  th« 
benefit  of  their  own  tribe  at  the  e.\|>eni'e  of  the  coui' 
iiiunity.  To  prevent  tbia,  and  watoh  thr  ir  condaei 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  jel'ore  the  b«>c 
ate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for  ap 
pointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quasi  pre&idents,  repru 
sentatives  of  the  non-presiding  tribes,  who  would 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction,  at 
they  might  think  fit,  Sup[)osing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  tbeir  appoinlmonl  in  the  hrst  instance, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  least  have 
united  with  the  proper  proedri  in  the  perfonui 
of  dntiea  originally  appropriated  to  the  iatfaar. 

In  connexion  with  the  proedri,  we  wiU 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  9  npoedprvovoa  f*^. 
Our  information  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
speech  of  iEschioes  against  Timarcbus,  who  in- 
forms us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  un;<eemly  con- 
duct of  Timarchus  on  one  occasion  b<-fore  the  as- 
sembly, a  new  law  was  pasaed,  in  virtue  of  which 
a  tribe  was  ohosen  by  lot  to  lecp  order,  and  sit  as 
presidents  under  the  /3^a,  or  platform  on  w  bieb  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  bubjti  t 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office :  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  commissioned 
to  sit  along  with  Uie  prytanes  and  the  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  {p',rof>rr]  im*- 
conducted  themselves  either  in  the  senaie  01  the 
assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  viob n  e  to 
j  the  huoTuTiK*  Q^l^r  il)6  breaking  up  uf  ciiliCi,  the 
j  proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary  fine,  01 
J  bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and  a.sj-emhiy  at 
the  next  niccliiig,  if  they  tbouglit  the  case  re<jui> 
red  it.> 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 

strangers  ;  tliu.s  Dt  nmsilicnes*  says  ttial  the  .sen- 
ate-house was,  on  a  particular  occasion,  full  of 
strangers  {/uardv  Miunuy):  in  iE8chine:>*  we 
read  uf  a  motion  "that  strangers  do  withdraw** 
(fttraanjauftti  of  nnf  iihuTaf*).  Nay,  private  indi- 
viduals were  .somctiine.s.  by  a  .^peci.il  decrt  e,  au- 
thorized to  come  forward  and  give  advice  to  the 
senate.*  The  senate-house  was  ealM  rd  /Sev/Um* 
Tj'iptov,  and  contained  two  chapf  Is,  one  of  Z(f<f  ^oik 
Xaioc  another  of  'Athjvd  iiuv/.aia,  in  w  hich  it  was  ctin* 
tomary  for  the  senators  to  oWa  up  certain  prajei* 
before  proceeding  to  busioeae.' 

The  prytanes  also  had  a  hmlding  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  wber?  they  were  entertaim  d  at  the 
public  expense  during  (heir  prytany.  'ibis  was 
called  the  wiivTavilavt  and  was  used  for  a  variety  ol 
purposes.  {Vid.  Prytankiok.)  Thueydides.*  in- 
deed, tells  us  that,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  every 
city  of  Attica  had  it.s  f3<n  'A(irT;ptov  and  irpvTovtio^  ; 
a  statement  which  gives  additional  support  tu  the 
opinion  that  Solon  old  not  originate  the  aeoaw  nf 
.■\thens 

The  iiuiiiIm  r  of  tribes  at  .Mhens  was  not  alw;iri« 
tc  n :  an  alteration  took  place  in  D  C.  306,  whea 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  liberated  Ihe  city  fim 
the  nsurpetion  of  Cassander.  Tw(»  uere  then  add* 

cd,  and  called  Deinetrias  and  Antigonis,  in  honour 
of  Demetrius  and  his  father.*   it  is  evident  thai 
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cnaiigc,  at  J  ihe  conscqurnl  addition  of  100 
to  the  senate,  must  have  varied  the  or- 
ter  and  tength  of  the  prytares.  The  trilies  just 
mpntiom-d  were  aflrrward  called  Ptolcmais  and  At- 
lalis ;  und  in  the  tune  of  Hadrian,  who  tx'autitied 
•nd  improved  Athens.'  a  thirteenth  was  added,  call- 
0d  from  htm  Hadrianis.  An  edict  of  this  emperor 
bat  been  preaerrod,  wlidi  prores  that  even  m  his 
tinie  the  AtheniaM  kept  op  the  show  of  their  former 
tBSUtutions. 

BOTAET'ZEfiZ  FPA^H  (BovXeiacuf  ypai^n),  an 
innpeachment  for  conspiracy.  Bov^evaru^,  being  in 
this  case  the  abbreviated  form  of  imSovXrCaeu^,  is 
name  of  two  widely  different  actions  at  Attic 
The  first  was  the  accusation  of  conspiracy 
IgaJaat  lift,  and  might  be  instituted  by  the  person 
thereby  attacked,  if  competent  to  bring  an  action ; 
otherwise,  by  his  or  her  legal  patron  {nvpiof).  In 
case  of  the  plot  having  succeeded,  the  deceased 
might  be  represented  in  the  prosecution  by  near 
kinsmen  {oi  irror  uvnfnorriro^),  or,  if  they  were  in- 
competent, by  I  he  Ki/^yf.  as  above  mentioned.* 
The  chmiDality  of  the  accused  was  independent  of 
Ibe  result  of  the  eonapiraqr.*  and  the  penalty,  upon 
coBTiction.  was  the  same  as  that  incurred  by  the 
actual  murilcrers*  The  presidenty  of  the  court, 
upon  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  Hkqi  ^n>iKai, 
Mooged  to  the  king  archon,*  and  the  court  itself 
was  composed  of  the  ephet«,  sitting  at  the  Palladi- 
um, according  to  Issus  and  Aristoilc,  as  cited  by 
Harpocration,  who,  however,  also  mentions  that 
the  Areiopagus  is  stated  bf  Draaichos  10  L  .tro  been 
llie  proper  Iribunal.  * 

The  other  action.  fiovXtvoeuc.  was  available  upon 
a  person  finding  liiinself  wrongfully  inscribed  as  a 
atale  debtor  in  the  registers  or  rolls,  which  were 
knit  bf  the  diflbreot  financial  oBoers.  Meier.* 
however,  suggests  that  a  magistral*-  that  had  so 
offended  would  probably  be  pro<-«  ttd(d  against  at 
the  tidjvai,  or  irixtiporoviat,  the  two  occasions 
■mm  which  the  public  conduct  of  magistrates  was 
examined,  so  that,  generally,  the  defendant  in  this 
action  wo'-.ld  be  a  private  citizen,  that  had  directed 
iuch  a'  „-.sertion  at  his  own  peril.  From  the  pas- 
sage in  Demosthenes,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
disfranchisement  (uri/u'o)  of  the  plaintifi*  as  a  state 
debtor  was  in  abeyance  while  this  action  was  pend- 
ing. Demosthenes  at  first  asserts,'  but  afterward* 
«TptcM  that  it  was  not  See,  however,  .Meier,*  and 
Biekb*s  note. 

There  is  no  very  nhvinus  distinction  laid  (!(»\vr, 
between  this  action  and  y'l'^'^JP^J^W  •  ^^^^  ''^s 
been  conjectured  tty  Suidas,  from  a  passage  in  Ly- 
coina,  that  the  latter  was  adopted  when  tbe  de- 
firadant  was  a  debtor  to  the  state,  bet  (band  his 
debt  wrongly  set  down,  and  that  fiin'/.ivatu^  was 
the  remedy  of  a  discharged  debtor  again  registered 
forthe  debt  already  paid.**  If  the  defendant  lost  his 
crnse,  hb  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
piuntifl*.**  The  cause  was  ouc  of  the  vpa^  lAlat 
that  came  mder  the  jnriadietioo  of  this  theemo- 
tlwts.** 

BOULEUTERION.   {Yid,  Boolb.) 

BRAC.f:  or  BRACCiE  {i^iftpSMt),  trouaerB, 

paotai'^wns. 

These,  as  well  as  variooa  other  articles  of  annour 
nd  of  dresa  (sid.  AciNicas,  Aaoos,  Abmilla),  were 
eoramoB  to  all  the  nations  which  enelreled  the 

Greek  atd  Roman  population,  extending  from  the 
Indian  to  ihe  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  Aristagoras, 
Uag  of  Afiletaa,  in  hia  taiterview  with  Cleomenes, 

(Piamn.,  i..  18,  «  B.)— 2.  (Mricr,  Alt.  Pr«MMi»,  IM.)— 3. 
(HwpocT«t.)— 4.  (Anil.c  .  De  Mv»f.,  4«.  5.)— 5.  (Mcicr,  Att. 
Prtg»m,  312.)— «.  (An.  Ppk-i-m,  33'J.)— 7.  (r.  Arutou.,  i.,  778, 
\9  )~6.  (793,1.)— 9.  IA'.t.  rn)CCM,MO.)-IO.  (Petit,  Les.  Att., 

<ff  .>-ii.i&nitrtinMi,  c  AitoKv.,  7«L)>n.  att.  — 


I  king  of  Spart.i.  doicrtbed  the  attiit-  of  a  large  pji 
j  tion  of  them  ia  these  terms :  '*  They  cany  bowa 
I  and  a  abort  spear,  and  go  to  bittle  in  trovsera  and 

'  with  hats  upon  their  heads."'  Hence,  also,  tie 
phrase  Braccali  miUtit  a^cut,  signifying  that  those 
who  wore  trousers  were  in  general  amied  with  the 
bow."  In  particular*  we  are  infonned  of  the  uso  ol 
trooaers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nattow: 
1.  The  Medes  and  Persians  {Trtpl  ru  oKcXea  iiva^ 
inSaf*).  2.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians.*  tL 
The  Phrygians.*  4.  The  Sacae  {nva^vpidnf  lp6t- 
dvKeaav*).  5.  The  Sarmats  (Sarmanca  Irrnrc.r'') 
6.  The  Dacians  and  Get«.*    7.  Tiie  Tc  uloues.* 

8.  The  Franks  (uvafuptdof,  oi  fiiv  Xivu^,  oi  di  on^ 

9.  The  Belg«  (Apo^vpiai  xpi^vw  mpiTtrautvaic*^). 

10  The  Britons  (retrrrs  hracrn.  nnlonit  pauperis^*}. 

11  The  Gauls  {Gallia  Bracata,  now  Provence;** 
aagatot  hfmeal9»que  xpiivTat  i^afvpht,  fif  ht^iw 
^poKOf  apoooyoprvovoi**). 

The  Gallic  term  *•  brakes,"  which  Diodonis  Sic- 
ulus  has  preserved  in  the  last-cited  passage,  also 
remains  in  the  Scottish  "  breeks"  and  the  English 
"breeches."  Ckirresponding  terms  are  used  in  all 
the  northern  languages."  Also  the  Co.-i.'^ack  and 
Persian  trousers  of  the  present  day  diliij-  in  no  ma- 
terial respect  from  those  whiidi  were  andently  worn 
in  the  same  couotriea. 

Tn  ednftmnlty  with  the  preeeding  Kst  of  testimo- 
nies,  the  monuments  of  every  kind  which  contain 
representations  of  the  nations  included  in  it,  exhibit 
them  in  trousers,  thua  dearly  distinguishing  them 
from  Greeks  and  Romans.  An  example  ia  seen  in 
the  annex  >  d  group  of  Sarmatians,  taken  fiom  the 
cohimo  of  Trajan. 


The  proper  braocie  of  tbe  eastern  and  toithcro 
nationa  were  looae  (xi^atqNlroi  ;**  ilsx»*'),  and  they 

are  therefore  very  aptly,  though  ludieruusly,  de- 
scribed in  Euripides  as  "variegated  bags"  (rmx  \)v- 
?.««o«f  TWf  iroiKiXov^*).  To  the  Greeks  they  must 
have  appewed  highly  ridiculous,  although  Ovid  men- 
tions the  adoption  of  them  by  the  descendants  of 
some  of  the  Crcvk  colonists  on  t'lc  ElUtine.'* 

Trousers  were  principally  wo  alen;  but  Agathiaa 
states*'  that  in  Europe  they  were  also  made  of  linen 
and  of  leather  ,  probably  the  .Asiatics  made  them  ol 
cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they  were  striped 
(svfaio"),  ornamented  with  a  wiatf  of  varioaa  eo^ 

1.  (Herad.,  v.,  40.)— t.  (Pnqieitn  U.,  9,  ll.h^  (Hand,  viL, 
01,  (M.— X«n.,  CjrTtrn.,  riii.,  3,  ISv— DhmI.  8ie.,  sirii.,77.— ^  Fw> 
tic*  t>r«cai :"  Ovid,Tri»t.,  » ,  II,  34.— Brmocati  Mcdi Pws,, 
Sat.,  iii  ,  53.)— 4.  'Airin,  Ta«-t..  p.  79.)  — 5.  (Val.  Flaoc, 
VI., 230.)— 6.  (H<  n>d..vii.,(M.)— 7.  (Val.  Fhwc  ,  v., 4^4.— Lucan, 
i..  430.)— 8.  (Ovrd,  Tn»t.,  lii.,  JO,  19;  t.,  8,  4tf.)  -y  (F'r..|<rt, 
IV.,  II.)— 10.  (Atiith.,  Hi»l.,  II..  5.)  -11.  (.Stra!  ,.  r.,.  I.  :i  —13 
(M.vrt.,  II..  22.)  — 13.  (P.-mp.  Mrl.i,  ii.,  4,  1.)— M.  i(  .«  .,  Ppi  M 
Font.,  II.)— 15.  (Dioil.  Sic,  Iv.,  30.)  — IC'.  (Ihri-,  GWar.  Suto 
Goth.,  T.  Drukor.)— 17.  (Airinn.)— 18.  (Uvid  and  Lucan,  il 
cc.)-19.  f(  v< !,.;«.  l^-i.)-20.  IlVtol.,  v.,  ll,S4.>-tl.  9.9^ 
In.  '4^p«rt.,  IV.,  11,43.) 
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EREVlAHIbM. 


ours,'  or  emhroidorcd  '  Tlicy  gradually  came  into 
dse  at  Rome  under  llie  emperors  Scverus  wore 
them,  and  gave  them  as  presents  to  his  soldiers,' 
out  the  ttie  of  tbem  was  afterwanl  restricted  by 


BRACHIA'LE     {Vui  Armilla.) 

BRASIDEI'A  {Qpaotdeic),  a  festival  ctlebrated  at 
Sparta  in  bot<oar  or  their  great  general  Brasidas, 
who,  ailcr  his  death,  received  Uie  honours  of  a 
bcro.*  It  was  held  every  year  with  orations  and 
contests,  in  which  none  but  SparUM  were  allowed 
to  partake. 

Braaideia  were  aho  celebrated  at  Amphipolis, 

which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred  the 
honour  of  Knart]^  from  liagnon  to  Brasidas,  and 
paid  him  heroic  honours  by  an  annual  ftaliTal  with 
aaorifices  and  contests.* 

•BRASS'tCA  (Kpufi6tiy,  the  Cabbage  Some  va- 
rieties of  tills  plant  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
very  earliest  tunes  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
Bot  the  migrations  and  changes  of  the  best  sorts 
have  not  been  traced  ;  neither  in  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  varieties  wtiicb  the  ancients  erijoyei!  have 
descended  to  us  unaltcn -d.  Tliire  kinds  of  cab- 
bage were  known  to  tlie  iiomans  in  tiie  time  of  Ca- 
to:*  the  tint  had  a  large  ataUt,  and  leavea  also  of 
considerable  size  ;  tho  second  had  crispnl  leaves  ; 
the  third,  which  was  the  least  esteemed,  had  sinall- 
Bi^ed  leaves  and  a  hitteriah  taate.  Aoooidmg  to 
Columella,  the  braaaiea  or  cabbage  was  a  favourite 
edible  with  the  Romans,  and  in  saflicient  plenty  to 
be  even  an  article  of  food  for  slaves.  It  was  sown 
and  cut  a.l  the  year  round ;  the  best  time,  however, 
for  planting  it  was  after  the  autumnal  equinox 
Wlien  it  had  been  once  cut  after  this,  it  put  fortli 
young  and  tender  shoots  llie  ensuing  sprin*,'.  Api- 
Ci'js,  however,  the  famous  gourmand,  dibd.iinrd  to 
cmoloy  these,  and  inspired  the  young  prince  Drusus 
irltn  tho  samQ  dislike  towards  them,  for  which,  ao- 
oordirig  to  Plur  ,'  he  was  reproved  by  his  father 
Tileriiis.  This  »ame  writer  mentions  various  kinds, 
Ctf'  whidi  the  mont  esteemed  was  Uiat  of  Aricia,  with 
sumerous  and  very  thick  leaves.  Cato's  second 
kind,  the  O/wjt  Aptanum  (more  correctly  Apmcon),  is 
the  Hnissica  vindig  cnypa  of  Bauhin.  Tlie  Olus 
/Lncium  is  the  Bratstca  oUracea  gongyUndts,  L. ; 
the  BroMtiea  Htdmyridim.  is  ifaottght  to  have  been 
the  Cramhe  marxtima ;  some,  however,  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Convolvulus  $oldaneUa.  "  It  is  uncer- 
tain," observes  Beckmann,  "  whether  we  sldl  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  cabbage  which  the  ancients*  to 
prevent  intozieatinn.  ate  raw  like  aalad.***  Of  red 
cabbage  no  acrount  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  ancient  Germans,  aad,  in  fact,  all  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  cultivated  the  cabbage 
from  very  remote  times,  llie  Saxon  name  for  Feb- 
ruary is  tprwt-kalf,  and  that  is  the  season  when  the 
sprouts  from  the  oM  stalks  begin  l  )  be  fit  for  use 
The  Saxons  must  of  course,  therefore,  have  been 
fiimiliar  with  the  cuitore  of  cabbage  or  kale,  as  it  is 
not  at  all  jirnbahle  that  they  invented  the  name  af- 
ter tlieir  scltleinenl  in  Britain.  We  nowhere  find 
sin<.ng  the  (  Jreeks  and  Romans  any  traces  of  that 
excellent  preparation  of  cabbage  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans Mour-kriati,  thottgh  the  aneients  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  preparing  turnips  in  the  same 
manner*  Whether  sour-kraut  W  a  (Icnnan  inven- 
tion appears  somewhat  doubtful,  ii  t  in  >t.it< mrnt  of 
Belon  Ik'  rorrcct,  wlio  iiiforni-^      rlut;  ihf  Turks  in 


1.  f■uri^,L 


.  e.— Xan.,  Aitab.,  i..  5,  k  8.—'*  Pkta  mbt«niM  :** 
Ti.,tlO.}— S.(Virf.,  JE:ii.,xi.f7n.)— 3.  (Lu>{nr,,AL 
www^'m,., — I.  (Pb«w.,  iii.,  14,  k  I.— AriM.,  Blh.  Nic, t.,  7.)— A. 
(Ibierd.,  T..  II.)— «.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  8.— F<-e.  nd  loc.)— 7. 
IfUs.,  1.  c.)— «.  (Niclai,  in  Gcopou..  ».,  11,  3,  p.  M5.)— ».  (Li- 
irnv  of  £nt.  K&owL,  voL  it.,  p.  996.— CoIimmUb,  xiu. 
rtXM^  Decern.,  i,  p.  lOil  -Nioiidw.  tf.  AAam^  tr^  ^  ISL) 
ITS 


his  time  were  isonstoiMd  to  pickle  cabhago  Is 

winter  food.' 

♦BRATHV  {S^v%  the  Savine,or  Juniptru*  St 
^tiia,  L.  According  to  Pliny,  iliere  were  two  kinds 
the  one  resembling  the  tamarisk,  the  other  the  ey* 

press  ;  and  hence  some  called  the  latter  the  Cretan 
cypress.  The  two  species  described  by  Dioscoii* 
des  are  hence  supposed  hy  Sprengel  *q  \  e  Iheuasi 
riaeifdia  and  eyprcsn/olia. 

BRAURO'NIA  (Bpavpuvia\  a  festival  celetnted 
in  honour  of  Am  iius  Brauroiua,  in  the  ,\llic  lowu 
of  Brauron,*  where,  accordmg  to  Pausanias,*  Ores' 
tee  and  Iphigenia,  on  their  return  from  Tauria,  wen 
supposed  by  tlie  Atlienians  to  have  landed,  and  left 
the  statue  of  the  Taurian,  goddess.*    It  was  held 
every  fifth  year,  under  the  8uperint^ndence  <if  ten 
iAMffMM  ;*  and  the  chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the 
etroumslanee  that  the  Attie  girls  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten  years,  dressed  in  crocus-COlOOied 
garments,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sanc- 
tuary,* where  they  were  consecrated  to  the  god- 
dess.   During  this  act  the  itponoioi  sacrificed  a 
goat,  and  the  girls  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in 
which  thry  iiiniated  bears    This  rite  may  have 
sim^y  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bear 
was  ssered  to  Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia  ;*  but 
a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas*  relates  its  origin  as 
follows  :  In  tho  Attio  town  of  Phanidaj  a  bear  was 
kept,  which  was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go 
about  quite  freely,  and  received  its  food  from  and 
among  men.   One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  with 
it,  and,  on  treating  the  animal  rather  ii.irshly,  it 
turned  round  and  tore  her  to  pieces.   Her  brothers, 
enraged  at  thia,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear  Tba 
Athenians  now  were  visited  by  a  plague;  and  whes 
tlicy  consulted  the  oracle,  the  answei  was  given 
that  they  would  gel  rid  of  the  evil  wh'ch  had  be- 
liillen  tbem  if  they  would  compel  some  of  their  cit> 
iiens  to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemfo  by 
a  rite  callenl  apKTrvftw  for  the  erime  conmiitled 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddctis.  The 
command  was  more  than  obeyed ;  fur  the  AUieni* 
ana  decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  he> 
fore  they  could  marry,  should  have  once  taken  part 
in  this  festival,  and  have  l)oen  consecrattnl  to  the 
goddess.    Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  calle4 
ufMToi,  the  oonseeration  apcrcto,  the  act  of  cortse- 
erating  apKrevtiv,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival  ap«- 
Tiita^ai*    But  as  the  girls,  when  they  celebrated 
this  festival,  were  nearly  ten  years  old,  the  verb  <Je« 
sarcveiy  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  upurtvum 
Aoeording  to  Hesychhis,  whose  statement,  howe^ 
er.  is  not  siipfKirted  by  any  other  aticif nt  authority, 
the  Iliad  was  recite<l  on  this  occasion  by  rhapso 
dists. 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Braumnia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  disso- 
lute women,  at  Brauron.  in  honour  of  Duhivshs." 
Whether  its  celebration  took  place  at  the  same  tiime 
as  that  of  Artemia  Brauronia  (as  has  been  suppoeed 
by  Miillor,"  in  a  note,  which  has,  however,  been 
omitted  in  the  English  translation)  must  reutain  un- 
certain, although  the  very  different  characters  of 
the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to  believe  that 
thev  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

BRKVIA'RIUM  or  BREVLVRIirM  Al  .\TUCI. 
A'NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the  V  s  goths, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  484  to  A.D.  603    hs  the 


1.  (R<'llrmii  Oliorrr.  Ilinar ,  ai.,  S7,  p.  IS0.— Deckmimn,  H^. 
Invent.,  vol.  it.,  p.  2C3,  tcqq.)— S.  (HemL,  vi.,  138.) — S.  (i^  10^ 
«  0 :  38,  «  1 :  ill  ,  1((,  «  0  i  viU.,  40.  k  S.>-4.  (TU.  IffaUn-,  ]>» 
riuw,  i.,  9,  t  S  and  «.)  — S,  (Pallu.  Omo^  viii.,  31.)— il 
(Saidw,  •.  V.  'ArMTTot.  —  ScImL  fal  AmUph.,  Ljrmtr..  e4e.)— T. 
(Mailer,  Dofiuu,  u-  9,  4  S.>— «.  (i.  t.  "A^rot.)— 0.  (HMvek. 
— HarMcnt.— SchoC  ia  Aiistopli.,  L  c.)— 10.  (Arittoplu,  Ftii^ 
WO.  -achoL  in  inc.— Ssid.,  s.  v.  Bp«iyiiv.>— 11«  U^ofteaa^  'm^ 
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kWeoty-s«cond  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  508)  com- 
niMioned  a  bodv  of  juriata,  probably  Roaiaiw.  to 
naka  a  aelettmi  firom  the  Roman  lawa  and  the  Ro- 

tian  tcxt-wTv.rrs,  which  bhonld  fonn  a  code  for  tJu' 
tsv  of  hid  Kuniaii  subjects.  The  code,  when  made, 
»aa  oonfinned  by  the  bishops  and  nobility ;  and  a 
tapft  aifned  by  Anianas,  the  referendarius  of  Ala- 
lie,  was  "wnt  to  each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use 
DO  other  law  or  legal  form  in  his  court  (ul  m  foro 
(w  nuUa  aim  lex  tcotie  juris  Jormuia  projerri  vcl  re- 
tifi  frtuumaim).  The  signature  or  Anianoa  was 
for  the  pjrjMise  of  givinc;  authenticity  to  the  oflici;il 
copitb  of  the  cede  ;  a  circuriistdncc  which  has  been 
to  far  niisunttt  rslocM]  that  lie  has  sometimes  been 
roosidered  as  the  coropUer  of  the  code.  This  code 
bis  no  peculiar  name,  so  far  as  we  know :  ft  was 
called  I^x  Komana,  and,  at  a  later  period,  frequent- 
ly Lex  Theodosii.  from  the  title  of  the  first  and  most 
impoitant  part  oi  its  contents.  The  name  Breviap 
rium,  or  Breviarium  Alaricianum*  does  not  appear 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  f(»llo\vin^  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarium, 
With  their  order  in  the  code :  1.  6odex  TheoUosia- 
niis,  XTi.  hooks.  S.  Novella  of  Theodosins  11,  Val- 
enlian  III.  Marcian,  Majorian,  Sevoriis  3.  The 
tnstttutiuud  of  (iaius  4.  PauJi  Kecepta;  i>enienti», 
r  books.  5.  Codes  Gregorianus.  13  tltlea.  6.  Co- 
iex  HemMfepiaoiia,  3  tiUea.  7.  PaphifamMa.  lib.  i., 
Rcsponaoram. 

The  cdde  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  Itself,  and  the  commonitonum  or  notice  prefiz<> 
ed  to  it,  are  called  Leges  ;  and  the  writings  of  llo- 
tnan  jurists,  which  are  called  Jus.  Botli  the  Codex 
(jregt>r:anu.s  and  Hemiogenianus,  being  coinpila- 
tions  made  without  any  loiai  authority,  are  included 
mder  the  head  of  Jos.  The  aeleetiona  are  extracts, 
which  are  accompanied  with  an  interpretation,  ex- 
crpt  in  the  caM3  of  the  Institutions  of  Gaius ;  as  a 
feoeral  rule,  the  text,  so  far  aa  it  was  adopted,  was 
not  altered.  The  Institutions  of  Gaius,  however, 
are  abridged  or  epitomized,  and  such  alterations  as 
•^er'^  considered  necessary  for  llw  tirnf  are  iniro- 
•iuccd  into  the  text :  this  part  of  the  work  required 
no  interpretation,  and,  accordingly,  it  has  none. 

This  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  history 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  contains  several  sources  of  tlie 
Roman  law  which  otherwise  are  unknown,  espe- 
cudly  Paulua  and  the  first  five  hooka  of  the  Theo- 
dssian  Code.  Sraee  the  diseovery  of  the  Instilu- 
tinna  of  Gaius,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less  value. 

The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in  the  Bre- 
mriom  paid  little  attenlira  to  retaining  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Epitome 
and  the  MS.  of  Gaius  is  therefore  of  little  advan- 
tage in  this  point  of  view.  The  Epitome  is,  iiow- 
ever,  still  useful  in  showing  what  subjects  were  dis- 
cossed  in  Gains,  and  thus  lillinff  op  (so  fiur  as  the 
material  contents  are  concerned)  aome  of  the  lacu- 
na of  the  Verona  MS. 

.\  complete  edition  of  this  code  was  undertaken 
by  Sidaaifd.  to  hia  Codex  Tbeodoeianus,  Baailea, 
ins,  small  folio.  The  whole  is  contained  in  the 
edition  of  the  Throdosian  Code  by  Cujacius.  Lugd  , 
1566,  folio.  The  Thcodosian  Code  and  the  Novell© 
ilooe  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  Marville  and 
Ritter;  the  remainder  is  contained  in  Scliulting, 
Jum^ndetUia  Vetus  Ante-Juslimanea,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1717.  The  whole,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
(Hpian  and  other  things,  is  contained  in  the  Jut  Ci- 
fi'i  AnujttJttinUnam,  Berlin,  1815.* 

BniDCiE  (y!(^vpa,  poT].i).  The  most  ancient 
bridge  upoo  rucord,  of  which  the  construction  has 
*ma  deaerihedt  is  the  one  erected  hy  Nitoeris  over 

I.  (SwilBT.GMchich'.L-  dcs  Rim.  Rrchts  in  MilMlsltat',  IL, 


the  Euphrates  at  Babylon.'  It  was  in  iUi  natnn 
of  a .  drawbridge^  and  consisted  nunely  of  aloiM 
piere  without  arehes,  hut  connected  with  one 

other  by  a  framework  of  planking,  which  was  j» 
moved  at  night  to  prevent  the  inhatittaots  from  pass* 
ing  over  from  the  different  sides  of  the  river  to  com- 
mit mutual  depredations.  The  stones  were  fayt- 
ened  together  by  iron  cramps  soldered  with  lead, 
and  the  piers  were  built  while  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  free  from  water,  its  course  having  been  divert* 
ed  into  a  large  lake,  which  was  again  restored  to 
the  tjsual  channel  when  tlie  work  had  been  can* 
pleted.*  Compare  the  dLi>oription  <(iven  by  l)iodo> 
rus  Siculos,'  who  ascribes  the  work  to  Semiramis 

Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boats,  call* 
ed  axeJIiai,*  were  also  of  very  early  invention.  Da- 
rius IS  mentioned  as  liavin;,'  thrown  a  tiridi^e  of  thi^ 
kind  over  the  Thracian  Bosporus  ;*  but  we  have  no 
details  respecting  it  beyond  the  name  of  its  archi- 
tect, Mandroeles  of  .Sanio?.*  The  one  constructed 
by  order  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont  is  more 
celebrated,  and  has  l)een  mimitely  described  by  He- 
rodotua.'  It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  Cher- 
sonese  forms  trimost  a  right  angle,  between  the 
towns  of  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  tlu'  one  side,  and 
Abydos  on  the  other.  Tlie  lir.st  bridge  which  was 
conatracted  at  this  spot  was  wasbwl  away  by  a 
storm  almost  immediately  after  it  wa»  completed,* 
and  of  this  no  details  are  given.  The  sohsequent 
one  was  executed  under  the  directions  of  a  different 
set  of  architects.*  Both  of  them  appcv.r  to  have 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  «iMpra«tm  bridges,  the 
platform  which  formed  the  passage-way  bein?  se- 
cured upon  enormous  cables  formed  by  ropes  of 
flax  (XevKvAivov)  and  papyrus  (Ji  fXaui)  twisted 
together,  and  then  atretched  tight  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses (Svoi)  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  be  strict* 
ly  denominated  Greek,  although  the  architects  hy 
whom  tlie  last  two  were  constructed  were  natives 
of  the  Greek  islands.  But  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  they  were  not  nn- 
conuDon  in  Greece,  or,  at  least,  in  the  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  time.  The  Greek  term 
Ibr  a  permanent  hridge  is  yifvpa,  which  the  ancient 
etymologists  connected  with  the  Gephyraji  (Tr^r- 
paloi),  a  [)eople  wliom  Herodotus'*  slates  to  have 
been  Phojnicians,  though  they  pretended  to  have 
come  from  Eretna ;  and  the  etymologists  accord- 
ingly t^  Its  that  the  lint  bridge  in  Greece  was 
built  by  this  people  across  the  Ceplii.^sus  ;  hut  such 
an  explanation  us  opposed  to  sound  etymology  and 
common  sense.  As  the  rivers  of  Greece  were  smalL 
and  the  use  of  the  arch  known  to  them  only  to  a 
limited  extent  (rid.  Aacns),  it  is  probable  that  their 
bridges  were  built  entirely  of  w  ood,  or,  at  >t.  were 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform  supported 
upon  stone  piere  at  each  extremity,  like  that  of  Ni- 
toeris described  above.  Pliny'  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  Acheron  1000  feet  in  kn^;!!!,  and  also 
says'*  that  the  island  Eubcea  was  joined  to  Ba?otia 
by  a  bridge;  but  it  is  probable  that  both  these  works 
were  exeomed  after  the  Roman  conquest 

In  Greece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 
bridge  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  ui>on 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  flowed  through  it.'* 

The  Romans  vere  undoubtedly  the  lirst  people 
w  lio  applied  the  i-rch  to  the  construction  eif  bridges, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures  oi 
great  heauty  and  solidity,  is  wen  as  otiltty ;  for  by 
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(bin  means  the  op^mings  between  the  piers  for  Ibe 
eonvcnicnce  of  navigation,  which  in  the  bridges  of 
Babylon  and  Greece  must  have  been  very  narrow, 
eoukl  be  extended  to  any  necessaiy  apaa. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  •  Homan  bridge 
was  roinmonly  narrow,  as  compared  with  modern 
structures  uf  the  ^aine  kind,  and  corresponded  with 
the  roail  (ota)  leadint^  to  and  fromtt.  It  was  divided 
into  throe  parts.  The  centre  one,  for  bofeee  and 
carriage:),  was  denominated  asrifer  or  Her ;  and  the 
raised  fix'tiKilhs  on  (  ,irh  side  {drcurxorui),  which 
were  enclosed  by  parapet  waUs  similar  in  use  and 
appearance  to  the  ^eu»  In  the  beailiea.  (Vid. 
Bamuca,  p  142 ) 

Eight  bridges  across  llic  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  boloiigmg  to  the  city  of  Rome  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  an- 
cfent,  was  the  Pons  Sosuctos,  so  eaUed  because  it 
was  biiill  of  wood  ;  suhliccs,  in  the  language  of  the 
Fomtiani,  meanmg  wooden  beams.'  It  was  built 
byAncas  Marcius,  when  be  united  the  Janiculmnto 
the  city,*  and  became  renowned  from  the  well- 
known  feat  of  Horatius  Codes  in  the  war  with 
Pnr.si'iina  *  In  CDnsefiucnce  of  the  delay  and  diffi- 
euliy  then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was 
reconstructed  withoat  nails,  in  sooh  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  antl  rrplaerd  at  pleas- 
ure.* It  was  so  rebuilt  by  the  ponlitices,*  from 
which  fact,  according  to  Varro,*  they  derived  their 
name ;  and  it  waa  afterward  considered  so  aacred, 
that  no  Tepaira  could  be  made  in  it  without  ^irerious 
sacrifice  condnrlo.!  by  the  pontifcx  in  person.*  In 
the  age  of  Augubtus  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge, 
ss  IB  manUeat  from  the  e|Nthet  need  by  Orid  :* 

*•  2Vni  fuoque  priscorum  Virgo  simulaera  virorum 

Millere  roboreo  srirpra  ponle  sold  ;" 

ia  wliieh  state  i.  appears  to  have  remained  at  the 
lime  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried  away  by  an  in- 
andation  of  the  Tiber*  In  later  ages  it  was  also 
called  Ports  Aaniiliu.t,  probably  from  the  name  of  the 
person  Ity  whom  it  was  rebuilt;  but  who  this  iCmil- 
fliswas  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  iEroilius 
Lepldos  the  triumTlr.  or  probably  the  iGmilius  Lep- 
idos  who  was  censor  with  Munaiius  Planeus,  uLdi  r 
Augustus,  ten  years  after  the  Pons  Subitciut  fell 
down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius.'*  We  learn  from 
P.  Victor,  in  his  deacrifition  of  the  Kegio  xi.,  that 
ibMA  two  bridges  were  one  and  the  aame  :  "iEmiW 


lus  qui  ante  sublicius."  It  is  called  ^EmflL«n  cj 
Juvenal*  and  Lampridius,*  but  is  mentioned  by  (  n- 
pitulinus*  as  the  J*ons  Sublum*  ;  which  passage  ii 
alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  assertion  of  aomc 
writers,  that  H  was  built  of  atone  at  the  period 
when  the  name  of  yEmilius  was  given  to  it.* 

This  bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  fur  beggars, 
who  used  tu  sit  u^ion  it  and  demand  ahns  *  lienee 
the  expression  of  Juvenal,*  aHqmit  de  ponit,  for  i 
beggar.* 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventiiie,  aiid 
was  the  bridge  over  which  C'.  Gracchus  directed 
his  flight  when  he  waa  Of  ertaken  by  hte  Ofiponents.* 

II  Pons  Pm. ^tintj^  foimed  the  commviniration 
between  tlie  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and  the  Ja- 
niouliim,  and  stood  at  tlie  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
"  Ponte  Hotto."  It  is  thought  that  the  word4  a 
Lify*  have  refersnee  to  this  britlge.  It  waa  repaired 
by  Augustus 

III.,  IV.  Pons  Fabkicius  and  Pons  Cssnus  were 
the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river :  the  first  with  the 
city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both  are 
still  remaining.  The  Pons  Fabriciuswas  originally 
of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius,  the  cwrtr 
tor  viarum,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  and  a  short 
time  previous  tothe  conspiracy  of  r.itihno  which 
passage  of  Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
the  scholiast  on  Horace,'*  warrant  the  assumption 
that  it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  is  now 
called  **  Ponte  quattro  capi.*'  The  Pons  Ceatlus  is 
by  some  authors  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  bv  Cestius  Gallus,  the  persoc 
mentioned  by  Pliny,^*  IMngb  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  was  eonatnicted  before  the  te^. 
mination  of  the  Republic,  as  no  private  individual 
would  have  been  permilte<I  to  give  his  ow'n  name 
to  a  public  work  under  the  Empire.'*  The  ioscrip' 
tions  now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of  Yw' 
cntinianns,  Valcns,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors  b« 
w  iiom  It  wa-H  restored.  Doth  these  bridges  are  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  woodcut:  that  on  the 
right  band  is  the  Pons  Fabrieius,  and  is  curio«in  as 
being  one  of  the  Teiy  few  remaining  works  wUeb 
t  ii  'iir  the  date  of  the  Republic  ;  the  Pons  Cestius,  on 
the  left,  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  later  age ; 
and,  instead  of  the  buildings  now  seen  upon  the  isl- 
and, the  temples  which  originally  stood  there,  as 
well  as  the  island  itself,  have  been  restored. 


».  Pons  Janicui.knsis,  vtnich  led  direct  to  the 
Janiculum.  The  name  oi  ite  founder  and  period  of 
Ha  construction  are  unltnown ;  but  it  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  **  Ponte  Sisto,"  which  was  built 
by  Sixlus  IV.  up<»n  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Pons  Vaticanos,  so  called  because  it  formed 
the  communicatioi.  betwei'n  the  Campus  Martins 
and  Campus  V^.ticanus.  \Vhen  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  vestiges  of  the  piers  are  still 
jjeeemibie  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Spir- 


1  (VlMtD^B.  V.  8iildieiaB.)-t.  (Uv.,  i.,        Dioayt.  HaL, 
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ito-  13y  modern  topographisis  this  bridge  is  ollcs 
called    Pons  Triumphalis,'*  but  without  any  olat» 

ieal  authority ;  the  inference,  however,  is  not  im- 
probable, because  it  led  directly  from  the  CaoiCit^i 
to  the  Clivus  Cinna?  (now  Munte  Mario),  Iran 
which  the  triumphal  processions  descended. 

VII.  PoHs  iEtnrs,  bnilt  by  Hadrian,  wbidi  led 
from  ilip  city  to  the  Mausoleum  (r/rf.  Mai'solbcm)  ot 
that  empt^ror,  now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  An- 

1.  (S«t..  vl.,  JS.)— 8.  (HoIk^.,  c.  17.)— 3.  (AnUj-un.  Pjut,  e. 
.) — I.  (Nanlini,  Uoni.  Ant.,  mi.,  3.)— A.  (Scnoc,  l)e  Vit.  Beat.. 
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fBlo.  A  rfciireeeoutioo  of  ttiis  bridgo  te  gijea  in 
fte  h>  knriBg  woockot,  takaa  tnm  a  madil  mil  «• 
tttk  It  afliirds  a  apoBiiiMi  of  the  ilgrla 


at  Um  period  when  the  fine  arte  aie  oonsideted  tc 
have  teea  at  their  fieilaat  perftclion  at  Rome. 
YUL  Fen  Mnnoe,  on  the  Via  Ffaui^iia.  ovw 


1  m 

Poote  MuUe,  was  bmli  by  ^Einilius  Scaurus  the 
r.'aod  is  mentioned  by  Cicero*  about  46  years 
ite  fonnalion.  Its  vicinity  whs  a  favourite 
piaee  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  debauchery  in  the 
licentious  roigri  of  Nero  *  Upon  this  bridge  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Ailobroges  were  arrest^  by  Cice- 
ro^ retaJoers  during  the  conspiracy  of  CatiUne.* 
Citolos  and  Pom[)('y  encamped  here  against  I^cpi- 
dos  when  he  atlLUipted  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sulla.* 
And,  finally,  it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  battle  be- 
tween Makentiua  and  Constantine,  which  decided 
tfwftteof  the  Roman  Empire,  took  place  (A.D.  312). 

The  Roman  bridjifa  without  the  city  were  far 
100  many  to  be  enumerated  here.  Tliey  fonned 


one  of  the  chief  embelliahments  in  all  the  publie 
roada ;  and  their  fteqnent  and  stopendons  remaina, 
still  existing  in  Italy.  Portugal,  and  Spain,  attest, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  scale  of  grandeur  with 
which  their  works  of  national  atiU^  were  alwaya 
carried  on.  Subjoined  ia  a  repieaentatioii  of  the 
bridge  at  Arimtntmi  (Rimini),  which  remafns  entire, 
and  was  comnimced  by  Augustus  and  trrminated 
by  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art  during  the  age  of 
Vitruvius,  that  peculiar  period  of  transition  betwees 
the  austere  simplicity  of  the  RepubUe  and  the  pre 
fuae  magnificence  of  the  Empire. 


Die  hriJ^;  thrown  aci.'^a  ilic  Day  i>f  Baiu:  !>y 
iJahguk,'  the  uselesa  undertaking  of  a  profligate 
prince,  ilocs  not  require  any  farther  notice;  but 
Ike  bndgo  whicsh  Tngen  boilt  aeroea  the  Danube, 
which  is  one  nf  the  greatest  eflfbrts  of  hmnan  inge- 
nuity, must  not  pass  unmeiUioiu d  .\  fidl  account 
of  its  construction  is  given  by  Diou  Cassius,*  and  it 
if  also  mentioned  by  PUny.*  The  fonn  of  it  is 
ghren  in  the  following  woodcut,  from  a  representa- 
tion of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  as  it  docs  not 
agree  in  many  respects  with  the  description  of  Dion 
Cmsioa.  The  inaerqitlon,  auppoeed  to  have  he> 
longed  to  this  bridge,  ia  quoted  bj  LeunelaTiiia^* 
and  by  Gmter.*' 

Sva  jvevn  noon  aantva  nr  Darvtids. 


It  will  be  ol)scrvct!  iliai  iL.  only  aie  of 

stone,  and  the  sujH?rstruciurc  ot  wood. 

The  Conto  Mar^igli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfaucon, 
givea  the  probable  measurements  of  this  structont. 
from  (^serrations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  vtfl 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  upon  tiie  tex*.  of 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  eonsirttd 
of  88  piers  and  22  arches,  making  the  whole  briJgS 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height,  which  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upoT«  the 
column.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  wi'hout 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist's  vorit  A 
fijwer  number  of  arehes  were  soflicient  to  f  J/iw  the 
general  features  of  the  bridge,  without  crr.tinuing 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  whole  lii<e,  which 
would  have  produoed  an  efbet  ill  adapted  to  the 


I  cf  sculpture.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadri- 
in,^'  order  the  pretence  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
iacorsions  of  tho  barbarians  into  the  Uoman  terri- 
leries,  but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  from  jealousy  and 
daipair  ef  heing  able  hunself  to  acoomplish  any 
CfM^y  great  nndertaking,  which  ia  soppoaed  to  be 


L  (Si  vL,  Iladr.,  c  19.— I>ion,lzix.,  797,  E.)— S  (Aor.  VitL, 
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•T.  (DioB,  lis-  aai,  E.^Saet.,  Ciditi,  19.)-6.  (IxriiiH  77«, 
iD-a.  (B|i.,«i3.,4.-GaBm  hnopiasi  Da  ilEdilleiisi)-IO. 
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confirmed  by  the  fact  that  be  afterward  put  to  death 
the  architect,  Artemidoras,  under  whose  direetiooa 

it  was  constructed. 

The  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  of 
ponUt  the  causeways  which  in  mod*  ai  language 
are  termed  "viaducts."  Of  these,  'he  Pom  ad 
Nonam,  now  called  Ponte  None,  near  the  ninth 
mile  from  Rome,  on  the  F«e  JV^aesfjae,  ia  a  finr 
specimen. 

Among  the  bridges  of  temporeiy  use,  which  werr 
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Ant  the  tannediato  iwipo—  of  a  oampaign, 

the  most  ct  lchrntrd  is  timt  constructed  by  Julius 
Cesar  over  Uic  Kluiie  within  tlie  short  period  of 
ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  the 
whole  process  of  its  ooostnictiuo  is  minutely  detail- 
ad  hy  its  author*  An  devation  of  it  is  giren  by 
Palladio,  coMstruclrd  in  conforinily  with  the  ac- 
count of  Cxsar,  which  has  hccii  copied  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Oudcndorp  and  the  Dolphin. 

Vegetius,*  Herodian,*  and  Lucan*  mention  the 
nee  of  casks  {dolia,  cupa)  by  the  Romans,  to  support  f 
rafls  for  Ilic  passiigc       ;ui  ariny  ;  iiml  Vcgctiiis*  ; 
says  that  il  was  customary  for  liie  lioman  army  to  i 
earry  with  them  small  boats  (mommi/i)  hollowed ' 
out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks 
and  nails,  so  that  a  bridge  could  be  cunstructcd  and 
bound  together  with  ropes  upon  any  emergency 
without  loss  of  time.  Pompey  passed  the  Euphra- 
tes by  a  similar  device  during  the  Mithradatie  war.* 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas  relief  on 
the  column  of  Tnijan,  will  aflbrd  an  idea  of  the 
general  method  of  oonstmotion  and  form  of  theee 
bndges,  of  which  there  are  sereral  designs  iqwn 
the  same  monument,  all  of  which  greatly 
sadi  other* 


When  the  Comitia  were  he''!,  the  voters,  m  or- 
der to  reach  the  enclosure  called  septum  ami  onU, 
paased  over  a  wooden  pUtform,  elevated  above  the 
groond,  which  was  ealwd  Pona  Sujfragwnm,  in  or- 
der that  tliey  miirht  he  able  to  give  tbttTTOtea  with' 
out  confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  is  also  used  to  signify  the  platform  (im6d- 
^  anoCuepa)  used  for  embarking  in,  or  diaem- 
Pricing  from,  a  abip. 

*'  Jnterea  JBnett  ssest  die  piffAiu  aftit 
Pontibus  exponilV 

Tlic  method  of  using  these  pontes  is  represented 
m  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  wry  curious 
intaglio,  representing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  var. 
liscovercd  at  BovUla  towarda  the  tatter  end  of  the 
.7th  century,  which  is  given  bj  Fabivtti,  i^ral^gnui 
Column.  Trajant^  p.  31  A. 


•BROMOS  {Spuuoc  or  /joo'/zof),  a  plant,  whic:h 
Dierbach  makes  to  the  Arcnn  saitta,  "Oats  '" 
Stackhouse,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Setale 
CertaU^  and  Sprengel  of  the  itvena/siiM,  or  '*  wild 
f>ats." 

BRONZE  (xa?.«6f,  <fj»).  a  cntnpound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Otlier  metals  are  some  tunes  combmed 
frith  the  above;  hot  the  most  ancient  bronies, 
noperlv  so  callci!.  are  found  to  c<>nsist  of  those  two 
pigradu  [it*     111  the  article  on  A'.*,  some  farther 


particulars  are  supplied  respecting  tlie  diflttcni  i 

positions  of  bronze  and  hrast  Th  ;  dtetinclive  tK.* 
should  always  be  observed  m  speaking  of  ttieac 
substancis,  an  the  indiscriminate  use  of  tbrm  haa 
led  to  great  error  and  confuaimi  in  descnbiog  worlca 
of  art. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  rtin..te  anti- 
quity of  metallurgy ;  though  at  what  precise  period 
the  various  metals  were  known,  in  what  order  Ibef 
were  discovered,  and  by  what  processes  extracted 
— either  simply,  or  by  reducing  their  ores  when  they 
were  found  m  itiat  stale,  there  are  iic  satisfactury 
means  of  judging.  In  tiie  tweotj-eighib  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Job  we  read«  Sorely  there  ia  a  vein 
for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it.  Iron  13  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  bra.^s  (cop- 
per) is  molten  out  of  the  stone."  This  passage, 
takra  aa  a  whole,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  variona 
hitimatfom  throughout  the  Pentateneh,  shows  that 
at  this  early  (leriod  greater  advances  had  been  made 
in  minmg  and  the  metallurgic  arts  than  is  usually 
supposed.  There  is  the  same  dearth  of  exact  in 
Ihrmation  on  the  practice  of  the  metal-founders  and 
workers  of  the  archaic  ages,  even  ader  the  different 
aut>staneps  were  known,  and  ohjeeta  Of  iroitttifC 
art  had  been  executed  in  them. 

The  roost  ancient  Greek  bronsea  extant  are  een 
posed  simply  of  copper  and  tin ;  and  it  is  remarks 
hie  how  nearly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  met 
als  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that  have  been  ana* 
lyxed.  Some  bronae  nails  from  the  ruins  oi'  the 
Treasury  of  Atrens  at  Myeene ;  some  aneient  coina 
of  Corinth  ;  a  vcrv*  ancient  Hreek  helmet,  on  whicft 
is  a  boustrophedon  inscription,  now  in  the  Britnk 
MaaetHtt;  portions  of  the  breastplates  of  a  pieoe  of 
armonr  called  the  Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preserved 
in  our  national  collection  -,  and  an  antique  swor^ 
found  in  France,  produced  m  100  parts, 
87  43  and  BS  copper 
1«-B»  and  W  tfai 

99  96  100 
At  a  hiter  period  than  that  to  which  some  ot  tun 
above  woito  may  be  referred,  the  eomposHion  of 

bronze  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  to  which  the 
greatest  attention  wa.s  |)aid  ;  and  the  addition  of  s 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  tb# 
original  (if  it  may  be  ao  called)  combinatio.  u 
copper  and  tin.  The  1^  writers  on  art  whoaa 
evulenrr  ha.s  reached  our  times,  make  jjarticulsr 
mention  of  certain  of  these  bronzes,  whii*h,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  they  underwent  by  the 
introduction  of  novel  elements,  were  still  ranked 
under  the  words  x"^"^  and  at.  That  which  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  first  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients  was  the  <u  Connlhiaeum,  which 
some  preteiHled  was  an  alloy  made  accidentally,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  melting  and  running  to- 
gether of  various  metals  (cMjKn'ially  xr^'W  and  brunz€\ 
at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Lueuis  .Munimius, 
about  146  D  C.  This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, ss  some  of  the  artists  vrhoee  productioua  am 
mentioned  as  composed  of  this  highly  valued  metal 
lived  long  Ixifore  the  event  alluded  to.    Pliny*  pa* 
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ticularizes  threo  lAttses  of  the  Corinthian  bronaii 
Tlie  first,  he  sajna,  was  white  {candidum),  the  gf  eatei 
proportion  of  nfoer  that  was  employed  in  its  rem 

position  L'lvini:  it  a  Iij:ht  mlnur  In  the  second  ^  'rt 
or  quality  i:oid  was  introduced,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  impart  to  the  mixture  a  strong  yellow  ni 
gold  tint  The  third  was  composed  of  equal  pro- 
p<mions  of  the  different  metals.  T;  •  nex»  bionw 
of  note  among  the  ancient  (Jreek  sc  ilptors  is  di»- 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  Aepoiiton,  which  it 
It  acquired  from  its  eokwr,  which  bore  i 
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Mance  to  that  of  the  Itvfr  {r/rrap).  Pliny  says  it  was 
miehM  lo  thu  Cohuthian  broiue,  but  was  greatly 
ytvtani  to  Uw  mlxtoNS  of  Dekw  and  ^gina* 
which  for  a  long  periml  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
wetcmuch  sought  after.  The  colour  of  the  bronze 
^tlled  hiftti t*m  must  have  been  very  similar  to  that 
9i  tke  emqtu  eetua  teonseft— a  dull,  reddish  brown. 
IV  next  andont  brome  m  orderof  edebiity  aeems 
to  have  bctr  Ihf  </>  Ddiafum.  Its  reputation  was 
so  great  that  the  inland  of  Dclos  became  Ihe  mart 
to  which  all  who  required  w  orks  (»f  art  in  metal 
CnNVded,  ami  led,  in  time,  to  the  e.stabiishmcnt  there 
af  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  Nc.vt 
to  the  Delian.  or,  rather,  in  comi)ctition  with  it,  the 
m»  JBgmeiirmm  was  esteemed.  We  are  told  that 
M  metal  was  produoed  naturally  in  ^ina,  but  the 
founders  and  artista  there  were  sf)  skilful  in  their 
composittuo  of  bronze,  that  tlie  island  acquired 
great  cselebrity  on  Uiat  account.  Two  of  the  most 
distingniahed  among  the  sculptors  of  anciaot  times. 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  contemporaries  of  Phidias, 
not  only  showed  their  rivalry  in  proiiucingthe  finest 
works  of  art,  but  also  m  (hf>  eiioice  of  the  bronze 
Ihef  oaeid.  Myron,  we  4re  informed,  always  pre- 
frrred  the  Delian,  whik  Polycletus  adopted  the 
.if^tnnetan  mixture — cmulatw  atUfm  et  in mAleria futt.* 
Fioiii  a  fiajssai^e  in  Plutarch,  ii  has  been  supp<iscd 
thai  this  far-lamed  Delian  bronze  was  of  a  light 
•ad  somewhat  sickly  tint.*  Ptutarrh  says  that  in 
hi**  tiin  '  its  roiii{xisition  was  unknown, 

Of  some  of  tin'  (nher  bronzes  enumerated  in  the 
Writmgs  of  the  anricnu,  little  or  nothing  is  known 
fceyMdthe  titles.  Three  of  these  are  tlie  ««  J)e- 
mumnetimm^*  the  «•  nignm*  and  the  Thrtessian 
VronM(l"<u)r//<Tff<of  ;ti<7.«6f)mcntion<'(l  by  Pau.sania.i.* 

Before  quitting  the  subject  ot  mixtures  of  metals. 
It  may  be  right  to  allude  to  a  composition  mentioned 
h|f  Pi^y*  under  the  title  of  tunchakum,  written  also 
mnekalcvuL,  which  some  writers  have  supposed  was 
an  eistabltshed  bronze  composed  o( gold  and  bionze, 
or,  at  least,  of  g^ld  and  copper.  It  is  posstble  there 
may  have  been  a  factitious  substanoe  so  dcsigna- 
led  ;  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  app»ears  to 
be  mountain- nuUl,  from  the  Greek  words  oipo^  or 
dpcf,  a  momniain,  and  xo^C-  and  the  accidental 
similarity  of  souri  has  doubtless  led  modem  wri- 
ters into  error  res|)ectiiig  the  meaning  of  the  first 
two  syllables,  and  into  tho  h<  lief  that  it  wa«  in- 
tended to  designate  the  combination  of  the  two 
melab  athided  to.  Reference  to  the  passage  in 
Pliny  will  make  this  clear  to  the  reader.  He  says 
oistinctly  it  was  not  found  in  his  time,  the  mines 
which  produced  it  being  exhausted. 

Aitbough,  strictly  spealiing,  it  does  not  belong  to 
•  i;  vibjeet,  a  mtxiore,  which  was  employed  and 
Itrfc  esteemed  by  the  ancif  nts,  may  be  mentioned 
in  diis  place.  It  was  called  ricclrum,  and  Wi^  cotti- 
pooed  of  gold  and  tUtcr  in  certain  proportions.  It 
wa<t,  in  all  probability,  only  used  for  extraordinary 
p<irpo9es.  Thus  Helen  is  said  to  have  dedicated,  in 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus,  a  cup  made  of 
tUctrum^  of  the  exact  size  and  form  of  one  uf  her 
owa  breasts  (Mmervtt  lemphm  kaiet  LmiM.  . 
in  quo  Helena  sticrnrtl  ralicem  eX  dtUfO.  Aijitit 
ktstons^  mammi£  sua  mcnsurd'). 

TTM  ancients  were  partial  to  pclychromic  .scnilp- 
ture,  as  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  colours  and 
materials  they  employed  even  in  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art,  namely,  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  Phid- 
ias, Ageladas,  Myron,  Polycletus.  Alcatuenes,  and 
^Ifaagoras.  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  This 
laste  waa  carried  into  metal-works,  and  seerosk  if 
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the  accounts  thai  have  been  bnnight  down  to  us  aj« 
to  be  credited,  to  have  existed  in  very  eaily  times 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discoss  the  genuineness  of 

the  passage  in  Homer  m  \v!)n  li  n,.  nti.jfi  i-  made  ui 
the  shield  of  Achilles    It  isouiy  necessaiy  here  te 
sute,  tliat  in  one  of  its  compartawntatOxen,  sheepi, 
and  vaiious  other  objects  were  repiteaented,  and 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  Tariety  of  ootourr 
Plin.v'  .says  that  tfir  artist  .\risimiiiiab  made  a  sta 
ue  of  Alhamas,  in  which  he  proposed  to  himself  thi 
difficult  task  of  producing  the  effect  of  shame,  o 
blushing,  by  using  a  mixture  of  iron  with  the  hronT* 
in  which  the  work  was  executed  {Aus  jcrrumijut 
migcuit,  ut  rubtgxne  ejus  prr  mlorcm  <r.ru  reliuenU 
cxprinuretur  vereeundM  rubor).   Plutarch  tells  ui 
that  a  statuary  called  Silanio  or  SQan*on  made 
statue  of  Joeasta  dying,  and  so  com|His<>(l  liis  met 
als  that  a  pallid  appearance  or  complexion  was  pro- 
duced.  This,  it  is  said,  was  eflfected  by  the  intro. 
duct  ion  of  silver.   Callistratus  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  and  another  of  Occasion 
(K'7r,t'»r1.  n  prescnled  iindi  r  the  form  of  a  youth  , 
also  one  of  Bacchus  by  Praxiteles ;  ail  of  which 
were  remaikaMo  flnr  the  colour  of  the  bronse  imi- 
tating the  appearance  of  nature.    .\  hrom.o  relievo 
of  the  battle  of  Alexander  and  I'oru.s  i.s  also  lefer- 
red  to  for  its  truth  of  effect,  produced  by  the  blend 
ing  of  cotoure,  and  which  rendered  it  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  fineat  pietnres. 

With  the  very  limited  data  we  posscs-s,  ii  is  im- 
(mssible  to  offer  much  conjecture  u|H)n  these  state 
ments,  or  to  say  how  imich  or  bow  little  they  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  accounts  are  most 
probably  inventions  of  the  fancy ;  some  of  them 
may  be  foiindf d  on  facts  greatly  ovficliar(:ed,  thii 
effects  described  being  produced  by  overlaying  the 
meta!  with  odour,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  by 
what  is  now  called  plating.  A  t^lighi  acquaintance 
With  tlie  nature  of  metal,  and  the  processes  of 
founding,  will  be  sufficient  to  cttnvmce  any  one  cl 
the  impracticability  of  effecting  (at  least  by  meUing 
the  materials  together,  and  so  producing  variety  m 
tints)  what  It  IS  pretended  was  done  in  aome  Of  the 

instances  rejierred  to. 

The  earliest  mode  of  working  in  metal  among  the 
Greeks  seems  to  have  been  with  the  hammer ;  by 
beating  out  lumps  of  the  material  into  the  form  pro- 
fx)se<l.  and  afterward  lilting  the  pieces  together  by 
means  of  pins  or  keys.  It  was  called  afvft^Xarov, 
from  st^^po,  a  hammer.  Pansanias*  describes  thif 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  anrit  nt  htatiie  ut"  Ju- 
piter at  Sparta,  the  wurk  ot  lAarcbus  of  Rlu  tiiian 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Papsaniaj 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  afyfe  of  art.  The  term  tpkureUua  is  used 
by  Diodorus  SicuUis  in  describing  some  very  ancient 
works  which  are  eaitl  to  have  decorated  the  cele- 
brated gardens  and  palace  tii  Ninus  and  Senxrami^ 
at  Babylon.  Pliny*  mentions  a  atatue  or  Diana 
Anaitis  worked  in  the  same  way ;  and,  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  snlnl  hdmmrr-irark, 
he  uses  two  expressions  to  convey  lits  meaning. 
The  atatne  waa  of  gold,  and  the  passage  describing 

it  has  givfn  rise  to  much  dismssion  :  "  Aurra  rfatuc 
prima  nuita  inanitate,  et  anlc/uajn  1 1  <rrc  atu/ud  illo 
mi4o  ficrct  quam  vacant  hulusphyi aton,  in  icmplr. 
AnutidiM  potita  itcitwr."  A  statue  of  Dionysi'Jis  by 
Onassimedee,  of  solid  bronze,  is  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias*  as  existioL'  at  Thohes  in  his  time  The 
next  mode,  among  the  Gre  eks,  of  executing  metal- 
works  aeema  to  have  been  by  plating  upon  a  nu- 
cleus, or  general  form,  of  wood :  a  practice  which 
was  emptoyed  also  by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  provttJ 
by  a  speefanen  of  th^  mt  prwierved  in  the  British 
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Muaeum  The  subject  is  a  small  head  of  Osim 
•nd  Vbo  MOod  is  still  remaining  within  the  int  tal. 
It  it  probable  that  the  terms  kolutphyraHoH  and  «p4y> 
rtton  were  intended  to  designate  the  two  modes  of 
hammcr-work  ;  the  first  on  a  Milid  Uiant  VOA  tho 
other  hammering  out  plates. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what  date 
Ihecastinfj  of  tnotal  was  introduced  That  it  was 
kroA'n  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  hv.  no  doubt, 
allho<i<^h  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by  statua- 
ries in  European  Greece  tiU  a  comparatively  late 
date.  The  art  of  fbmiding  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  or  stages.  The  tirst  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals;  the  second,  casting  the  fused 
metals  into  prepared  forms  or  moulds;  and  Ibe 
third,  casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nnoleuft,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of  a 
determined  thiokticss  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  record 
beyond  that  intimation  especially  alluded  to  In  j€l», 
which  establishes  the  fact  lhat  some  of  the  process- 
es of  metallurgy  w«^re  well  known  when  that  book 
was  composed.  Tiie  earliest  works  of  art  described 
as  of  bammepwork  were  probably  executed  in 
Irnnps  of  metal  that  had  already  undergone  this 
wmitjp  preparation  The  ra.sliiii;  of  metal  into 
moulds  must  also  have  been  practised  very  early. 
Thera  are  no  means  of  knowing  ef  wint  material 
or  oomjiosiilon  the  forms  or  motnos  were  made,  but 
in  all  probability  clay  (dried,  and  then  perhaps 
baked)  was  employed  fov  the  purpose.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  spot  where  clay  abounded  havmg 
been  chosen  for  the  founding  of  the  Immie  works 
for  the  Temple  of  Solomon  supports,  this  supposi- 
tion. Of  course,  all  the  earliest  works  produced  in  ; 
this  stage  of  the  art  must  have  been  solid.  The 
third  process,  that  of  casting  into  a  moukl  with  a 
core,  was  an  important  step  in  the  statuary's  art. 
rnfortunately,  there  is  no  record  of  the  time,  nor  of 
the  mode  m  which  this  was  eflTected  by  the  ancients, 
nnless  we  consider  the  statements  of  Pausanias  of 
wfllcient  authority  for  the  date  of  the  various  di»- 
eoverles  among  the  Greeks.  His  account  would 
imply  th.it  Ihf  art  of  citslin^'  was  not  know  n  licfore 
the  lime  of  i'heodorus  of  Sainos,  who  probably  lived 
between  eight  and  seven  hundred  years  before  our 
era,'  Herodotus,*  Pliny,*  and  Pausanias  make 
honourable  mention  of  lihcecus  and  Theodorus. 
Pausanias  says*  that  they  lint  invented  coMting  in 
kronx€  {fii^etw  x<*^^  dyioJI^ra  kxuvt69Q»ro). 
PHny,  who  seems  to  have  written  down  wlioiever 

he  hcani,  say«,'  '•  In  Samo  primos  omnium  ' platti- 
tetC  xAtennxt  lihacum  i  t  Thcftdornm  but  he  proves 
the  incorr'x-tncbs  ol  this  statement  by  recording 
an  instance  of  the  proficiency  of  Theodorus  in  his 
art,  when  he  says  "He  cast  a  bronze  statue  of 
himself,  holdin;,'  in  one  hand  a  file  (^m  allusion, 
probably,  to  his  profession),  and  in  tlie  other  a  quad- 
riga of  sueh  small  dimensions  tliat  a  fly  might 
rovpr  it  with  its  wings:"  an  example  of  practical 
skill  that  irt  once  places  him  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced rank  in  his  art  than  the  inventor  of  its  first 
and  most  simple  process  ooitfd  have  attained. 

The  ancients  ined  something  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  solder  for  fastenini:  tho  difTcrcnt  pieces 
of  metal  together;  but  it  is  ditiicult  to  determine 
Wlnllier  the  terra  xoXA^oic  means  a  solder  or  only 
a  apeeies  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaks  of  it 
■a  something  different  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 

E'vcs  US  the  name  of  its  mvcntor,  Olaiicus  of^  Chios, 
e  is  speaking  of  a  vase  of  tron,  which  he  says  was 

the  work  PAavcov  ro5  Xiiow.  oiA^psv  KiXkiiot¥ 

ti'povTo^     ...  ftcmj  Se  i)  KoTiXa  avvtxti  re,  Kol 

1.  (Pkua^  iU.,  It,  4  B.}-9.  (i.,  it :  ui.,  41,  Mb)-I.  <H.  K., 
IS.  •0.)-^  (f  iU.,  14. »         (  r.) 


lariv  air^  ry  aidfipi^  6taft6^.^  Pliny,  in  like  manner 
speaks  of  a  solder  under  the  title  of  plumbum  mrgtm 
tarinim.*  Many  of  the  works  In  the  British  Miia» 
urn,  as  well  as  i'-  other  collections,  show  the  poinit 
of  junction  of  the  various  pieces  of  which  the  ob 
jects  are  composed ;  but  how  they  were  fastened 
togetlier  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  nist  that  has  a» 
cumulated,  boih  wiihin  and  without,  quite  pieclv 
ding  the  |>us.Mbiliiy  ol  ininuie  and  satisfactory  ex 
amination.    Some  of  thern  appear  to  have  been  fit 
ted  together  somewhat  in  the  manner  called 
tailing,  and  then  pinned;  but  whether  tliey 
then  soldered,  or  merely  beaten  together  with  the 
hammer,  and  then  worked  over  to  make  the  surlaoe 
entire,  cannot  be  determined.  Tin  nodam  pnmiM 
of  burning  the  parts  together  seems,  as  ftr  as  then 
are  opportunities  of  judging,  to  have  been  quite  on- 
known  to  the  ancients. 

The  finest  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  is  in  the 
Mnseo  Borbonioo  at  Naples.  They  have  been  fa«nMl 
chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Ponjp*>ii, 
and  among  them  arc  some  examples  of  great  sWiU 
and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  offer  peculiarities 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  amaU  corkscrew 
curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beaida  being  fbrmed  of 
separate  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on.  Several  of 
the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste  and  of  stones, 
or  sometimes  of  a  different  metal  from  the  material 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Sdver  was  often  united 
with  bronze.  Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  "  ApoUo 
etncuji,  cujus  in  femore  Ullcrulis  mtnulis  argtnlcxt  tub- 
men Myronis  eriU  tnicftptum."*  In  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  youth,  in  the  collection  at  Paris,  are  the  r» 
mains  of  a  Greek  inscription  in  silver  letters.  They 
are  in.serted  into  the  left  fool.  The  Musoo  Dorboo- 
ico  possei>s>e.s  some  examples  of  inlaid  siher-work. 
There  are  also  instances  of  it  in  the  ccdkctioa  if 
bronzes  in  tlie  British  Museum. 

The  names  of  few  sculptor.-*,  or.  r;ither,  st.ituariea 
of  celebrity,  have  reached  us  who  were  nut  chicflf 
diatinglrish' d  tor  the  excellence  of  their  work;*  is 
bronze  Theodorus  of  Samos  has  already  been 
mentione<l ;  Gitiadas  of  Sparta  and  Glaiicias  of 
-tgina  may  be  added  as  huldiiif,'  an  eminent 
among  the  earlier  artists  m  bronze.  A  list  ot  the 
statuaries  of  Greece  Who  ezoelled  in  works  in  met 
al  would  almost  be  a  history  of  sculpture.  It  wil 
be  enough  to  t-tate  thai  Agelada.s.  the  ma^iler  oi 
Phidias,  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Polycle- 
tU8,  Myron,  Praxiteles,  and  I^sippas  exercised, 
and  contributed  to  bring  to  perwetion,  this  branch 
of  art.  Bronze  castin<f  seems  to  have  declined  in 
Greece  soon  after  the  lime  of  Alexander  the  Ureat. 
about  330  B.C.  The  accounts  given  of  the  number 
of  works  executed  about  that  period  almost  exceed 
belief  Lysippus  alone  is  said,  according  to  PUm', 
to  have  proiii.n  .1  .iSove  600, Or, auoordmg  to  nnoiB> 
er  reading,  alnnc  i.'jOO.* 

The  Romans  were  never  distinguished  lor  tiM 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  and,  when  statues 
were  required  by  them  in  the  earlier  perunl  of  thetr 
history,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Etrus- 
can artists.  Afterward,  aa  their  empire  waa  toh 
tended,  the  eity  was  filled  with  the  woilcs  of  tUn 
bc-'^t  srhocis  of  Greece,  and  nmn^x  rs  of  artists  ol 
that  country,  no  lunger  able  to  find  employment  at 
home,  established  themselves  in  the  capital  of  UM 
West.  Zenodonis  is  said  to  have  executed  some 
magnificent  works  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  the  ro- 
mams  of  art  of  the  tinif  of  Trajan.  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  prove  that  artists  of  great  «kili  were  liv- 
ing  at  the  date  of  thoae  emperora.  Many  of  the 


I.  (X.,  14,  k  I.— Comparv  HandoUa,  U  tS,  who  wpttki 
imtpiimfUt*^  rti^fitaw  nAXvr4i>.>-4.  (H.  N.,  mir  ,  17.)^ 
(Varr.,  iv,,  41.)— I.  (Pha.,  H.  N.,  uxtv.,  17^  tillw,  CM.  Mm 
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esamples  ol  jronzc  works  thst  have  reached  us  ex 
kibit  signs  of  hftnag  been  gilt,  ind  the  wiiMra  of 
jntiquity  refer  oeeasionaOy  to  the  practice.  It  does 

not  seem  to  hare  been  employed  till  taste  had  much 
deu  *>orated ;  probably  when  the  value  and  rich- 
ocu  of  the  material  were  more  highly  estimated 
than  the  exceUenoe  of  the  workmanship.  Nero 
comitanded  a  statue  of  Alexander,  the  work  of  Ly- 
ti{ipU9,  to  b€  gUt ;  but  Pliny'  tells  us  it  was  Ibund 
to  ugure  the  beautj  and  effect  of  the  work,  aod  the 
fold  wn  mnoTod. 

The  greatest  destniction,  at  one  time,  of  ueim 
ivurks  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
iakmg  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  eentmy.  The  collectioa  of  atatuea  had 
bem  made  wfth  great  care,  and  their  noraber  bad 
ceeamulated  to  ,in  amount  uhich  seems  quite  sur- 
prising when  it  la  considered  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  art  had  beeo  enooaraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  pur- 
posely destroyed ;  eitlier  in  mere  wanloiiiiess,  or 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
or  lor  Hie  to  the  metal  firandeia  far  the  Taloe  of 
thehn*Dze.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from  this 
devastation  are  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  which 
OOiT  decorate  the  exteiior  of  St.  Mark's  Churclt  at 
Thejr  have  been  ascribed,  bat  without  suf- 
antiiority,  to  Lysippus. 

taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  metal- work- 
ing, it  BMJ  be  right  to  add  a  few  words  upon  toreuitc 
art  (vopewnKdiy  From  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  exists  among  antiquaries  and  scholars,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  Some 
believe  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  calatura  of  the 
latins,  which  seems  to  mean  chating.  Others  sup- 
pose it  means  tin  art  of  turning,  from  rSpvoq :  and 
otheis  think  it  applies  to  works  in  relievo,  from  ro- 
pbf,  clear,  distinct.  Some  believe  it  is  the  art  of 
aoiting  two  or  more  metals ;  and  others,  that  it  is  the 
union  of  metal  with  any  other  material.  Millingen, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  anthorities  on  such  subjects, 
say.^.  "The  ,iri  of  working  the  precious  motals  ei- 
ther separately,  or  uniting  them  with  other  substan- 
ees,  was  celled  tomuid.  It  was  known  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions 
of  the  kind.'"'  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
work,  noticed  by  the  above  writer,  in  the  British 
MNnenm.  It  is  not  cast,  bat  consists  of  very  thin 
laminated  plates  of  silver,  beaten  or  jiunchod  out, 
and  chased.  The  relief  is  bold,  and  the  accessories 
are  (ii  slif  (.'t  gold,  overlaid. 

•BRLCL'S  or  BRUCHUS  (fipovKo^,  ^pof^of),  a 
very  formidable  species  of  locust,  described  by  The- 
ophrasiuis'  as  the  most  destructive  of  their  kind. 
Ilie  term,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
my  well  defined  bf  the  Greek  writeia.*  The  Bnt- 
ckus  in  the  Linnaean  system  is  an  insect  that  com- 
mits great  ravageii  on  the  different  grains  of  the  nin- 
jority  of  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some  kernel 
fruits,  and  particularly  on  beans,  lentils,  vetches, 
and  pease.*  The  fipoix^i  of  the  anewnts  appears 
to  have  been  the  sane  wiUi  the  CeMw  of  PUny  and 
Festas.* 

*BRTON  0p6mf^  a  term  used  in  a  variety  of 

senses:  1.  As  applied  to  the  gpnne  of  a  flower  by 
Tlieophraslus 7  2.  To  tlie  male  Catkins  by  the  .same 
writer  *  3.  To  the  flowers  or  corolU'  by  the  .same,* 
asd  also  by  Nicander."  4.  To  the  sea-algie  by  The- 


I.  (B.  N.,  xxziT.,  19,  ♦  0.)— 3.  (MillinKcn,  Anc.  inod.  Modu- 
pL  XIV. — WiDCkclmuin,  Stum  Ucli'e  Aiti  del  OiMgno. 


Qa3lrrm^d*QiiiBC7,  Jup  Oljmp  )— 3.  (Do  Animal.  rep.ai>p., 
Us  p.  an,  ed.  Schaeid.)— 4.  (.\iI;«iii.h,  AiM>eii<l.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (Grif- 
Tol.  sr.,  p.  e4.)-«.  (Flrn.,  U.  N.,xxz^  18.— Feal., 

t  T )--  (It  P., t.,  i.>-i  {&  p,L,i)-e.  (fLt^m.ti.y- 

0  (Tbttnac,  «  ,  71.) 


ophrastus.'  5.  To  the  L'^nca  by  Dioscoridet,  Galea 
aiid  Paulas  .^E^gineta.*  The  term  Utmta  is  borrow 
ed  fimm  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  and  applied 
to  a  genus  of  Lichens.  6.  To  the  grape  of  the 
white  poplar.*  7.  To  a  kind  of  shrub  like  lettuce.* 
•BRYON  IA  (^pvuxia),  a  spedes  of  wild  vhif. 
Bryony.  The  name  jiftvuvia  was  applied  to  two 
kinds  of  vine,  the  ufine?M(  ?xvk^,  or  white  vine  (th* 
Bryonia  alba  of  Plmy),  and  the  u/iTc/of  /zeXaua,  oi 
blaick  vine  (Bryonta  mgra).  The  term,  however,  it 
more  properly  applied  to  the  hitter  4^  ihe  two.  Il 
is  the  same  with  the  Tamvx  CommumUt  L-* 

•BU'BALIS  or  BU'BALLS  (^ovMnf  or  oi),  I. 
names  first  applied  by  Aristotle*  and  his  successors 
to  a  species  of  Antelope,  most  probahiy  the  Stag- 
like  Antelope.    "How  these  writers,"  observes 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  "  came  to  designate  such 
an  animal  by  an  appellation  which  is  symphonic 
with  that  of  the  Buffalo  hi  ell  the  dialects  of  Noith- 
ern  and  Central  Asia,  cannot  be  explained  but  by 
the  supposition  that  Aristotle  gave  that  name  in 
conseiiuence  of  some  iinjK^rfect  information  which 
he  may  have  obtained  on  this  sul^ect  through  the 
Macedonian  invaders  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
animals  of  a  large  size  that  used,  until  of  late,  to  be 
clas  jed  with  the  antelope,  the  more  equivocal  char' 
acteristic  approximates  them  to  the  Bovine  nearly 
as  mudi  as  to  the  Caprine  nature.   Hence  the  nat- 
uralists of  the  present  day  ha-e  found  it  necessary 
to  interpose  a  new  genus,  the  characters  of  which 
should  embrace  the  evanescent  distinctions  of  An- 
telope, Capra.  and  Ovis,  together  with  the  incipient 
characters  which  show  the  approximation  to  Bos. 
Tins  is  the  Genus  DamaJts.    The  native  names  ol 
the  animals  thus  generically  separated,  import  that 
they  aro  eonaiderod  distinct  from  the  Antelope  ic 
their  own  countries  ;  and  although  no  great  stress 
should  usually  be  laid  upon  local  names,  yet  it  would 
be  treating  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
resident  nations  with  an  indiscriminating  indiffer- 
ence, if,  upon  inquiry,  it  should  he  found  that,  from 
the  earliest  antiquity  to  the  present  tirne,  every  peo- 
ple who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  anmiai? 
under  consideration  should  agree  in  bestowing  one 
generical  designation  upon  them,  and  yet  that  .such 
designation  should  be  rejected  by  systematic  wri- 
ters for  one  It  ss  analogous.    Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  grou|n  of  animals  before  us.  wbicfat 
whether  they  be  Indhin  or  Afirican,  have  in  their  lo- 
cal names  cither  something  that  shows  tlieir  separ- 
ation from  Antelope,  or,  what  is  more  coiumon,  a 
generic  indication,  which  proves  them  to  be  regard- 
ed  as  more  nearly  allied  to  Bos  than  to  Capra 
Where  the  Persian,  Arabo-Indee,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  .\rabie  are  eonceriit     ii  ajip*  ar-s  that  all 
the  species  we  are  about  to  enumerate  will  be  found 
designated  by  the  generical  word  Ghaut  *  ok'  or 
*eow;'  Bair,  'oxen,'  'cows,'  in  the  Arabic,  or 
Bakrah  in  the  Persian.    The  appellatiou  g  ven  by 
Aristotle  may,  after  these  lemarka,  be  eaaUgr  traced 
to  its  source.'" 

•TI.  The  Boffido.  **The  name  Buitlia  is  assert- 
ed to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Antelope  Bu- 
balis  of  authors  (Gcnut  Damalis)  to  the  animals  (A 
the  Buffalo  group,  during  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  true,  as  Buifon  maintains, 
that  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Oppian  did  not  know  the 
Buffalo  by  the  name  of  Bubaiis,  but  it  caimut  be  de- 
nied that,  in  the  age  of  Martial,*  this  name  wax 
vaguely  applied  even  to  the  Urns,  and,  oonsequeut- 

1.  (II.  p.,  IV.,  6.}— 9.  (DiiMcor.,  I.,  30.— Gslen,  De  Simnl..  ri 
— Pmul  it:gin.,  ni.,  3.)— 3.  (Plm.,  11.  N.,  xii.,  28.)— 4.  (I'lin., 
H.  N..  xiii.,  25.)-5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  m.i.,  1.— F6«  m  Plm.,  i  c! 
— «.  (Arisiut.,  II.  A.,  III.,  6.)-7.  (Smith  ia  OrtOlhli  Cm'm 
Till,  iv.,  p.  343.)— «.  (U«  Spcct.  £p.,  SS.) 
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tf,  that  tUe  ^ul^  were  already  famQiamed  with  | 
It  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Flavian  line.   Now  | 
the  Dubalis  of  Aristotle  must  have  been  a  r.nrt'  aiii 
."ual,  which  certainlj  bore  no  such  Greek  name  m  i 
{Is  Dative  regions,  and  therefore  Uie  wevd  itself 
origiratpil  and  hecanio  common  in  some  other  way. 
The  learned  among  the  anciciita  were  as  liable  to ; 
inisap{>ly  appellations  of  strange  animals     the  mod- : 
ems,  and  the  Aracboeian  oxen  of  Aristotle  nuj  1 
hare  heen  known  to  the  Greek  stridters  of  Alexan* 
ler  tiy  andher  name  ;  indeed,  by  the  name  which] 
ii  appears  the  Btitfulo  twre  among  tlie  northern  na- 
tnns  of  Central  Asia  from  the  earliest  periods ;  a 
Damp  which,  although  it  has  the  suund  of  a  Greek 
comf  oimd,  is  nevertheless  of  genuine  Turanian  ori- 
gin    It  IS  composed  of  the  syllable  Bu,  'ox,'  join- 
ed to  a  distinctive  epithet.   Talung  the  Tartaric  to 
be  the  root,  we  find  that  nearly  afl  the  dialeela  of 
ancient  Turan,  Checn.  and  the  posterior  Sclavonic, 
lesignate  both  the  Buffalo  and  tlic  Bull  by  the  words 
BuMon,  Buka,  Butum,  Buja,  Buha,  Bucko,  Buga, 
AtMa.  Buud  is  the  mooem  Ruasian,  JBauU  the 
Polish,  Buwai  Bohemian,  and  Bial  Hungarian.  In 
most  of  the  countries  where  the  above  dialects  arc 
spoJieti,  the  Buffalo  is  nearly  as  common  as  the  do-  { 
meatic  ox,  and,  moreoTer,  somfl  of  these  dialects  i 
were  spoken  by  the  very  nations  who  introduced 
the  animal  into  Western  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  * 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
the  presumption  will  be  found  to  be  fairW  establish- 
ed, that  the  nations  who  invaded  the  Ronan  and 
Byz;intin<'  empires  broufijht  with  them  the  very  an- 
mial  whose  name  had  reached  Europe,  perhaps  by 
IDOana  of  the  Greek  followers  of  the  Seleucian  dy- 
naaty,  and  that  the  word  BmbaliM  is  the  troe  name 
of  the  Boflhlo,  as  dearly  as  Urus  and  Bison  are  de- 
rived  from  the  Teutonic  Aurofhs  (Urokt)  and  Wiz 
tnd.    Aristotle  and  others  evidently  knew  the  Buf- 
falo O^orr  aypioi  tv  'ApaxuToic  Bot  Indian,  or  Ars- 
»hosias  Ox).    It  is  described  as  differing  from  the 
Dx  as  the  Wild  Boar  does  from  the  Hog ;  to  be 
Uack,  powerful,  with  ihe  nose  turned  up,  and  the 
horns  bent  outward.  In  that  period,  the  species 
was  not  fhnod  flurther  west  tlian  Northeastern  Per- 
sia.   Paul  Wamefried,  surnamed  Diaconus.  ftxes 
the  appearance  of  Buffaloes  m  Italy  in  the  reign  of 
Aigilulf,  or  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  that 

the  year  596.  But  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
meir  a()i>enrance  in  the  east  of  Europe  to  an  earlier 
date.  If  the  myriads  of  Atliia's  forces  drawn  out 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia,  were  supported  by 
droves  of  cattle  bearing  grain  (hnek-weed),  as  is 
still  done  with  buffalo' s  in  common  trade,  and  by 
the  nomad  equestrian  nations,  who  lead  or  follow 
these  animals  in  their  native  regions,  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  Arachoeiaa  Buf- 
fido  waa  not  in  their  herds;  or  if  it  ooold  he  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  Huns  did  not  extend  into  the 
northern  provmces  of  Persia  or  Chorasmia,  the 
Avars  and  Bulgarians  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
ductors of  that  species  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
Thrace,  and  Illyricum.  This  was  probably  during 
the  rei<.m  of  Marcian,  or  about  453,  and  the  suhse- 
(juent  mtroduction  of  the  animals  mto  Italy  might 
result  from  causes  not  eonneeted  with  the  migra- 
lions  of  barbarians 

•BUBO,  the  1  lorned  Owl.   {Vid  Glai'i.) 

BUC'CINA  {J3vKuv7)\  a  kind  of  hom-tniiii[M  i, 
eient^  made  out  of  a  ahelL  It  ia  thus  happily  do- 
•ctibed  ^  Ovid ; 

'*  Cara  buccina  sumitur  illi 
Tartilu,  in  latum  fiMC  turbine  creecit  ab  imo  : 
Bufdna,  qua  in  tiudw  omeepil  nt  airavonto^ 
Litloia  voce  replct  subutroque  )acentiajPhabo."* 
LUinith  in  Gnflditi  Ciivier,viil.tT.,^a7a,M^)— •.  (Mat., 


The  musical  jnstrument  hucium  neartr  re»»nnt>l» 
ra  shape  the  shell  buceinum,  and,  like  it,  mi<rht  a; 

be  described  fron)  the  aJicv!  lines  (m  tin-  I.it 
guage  of  coochologists)  as  spiral  and  gibtious.  I'he 
two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodeot  agreo  with 
this  account.    In  the  first,  taken  from  a  fri'^ze.-  tht 
buccina  is  curved  for  the  convenience  of  the  pr-r 
former,  with  a  very  wide  mouth,  to  diffuse  and  12. 
crease  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an  ancianl 
sculptnre  taken  ticm  Bltnoliinl'!t  woilt,'  it  MiB 
tains  the  original  form  of  the  shdL  Aeooidiag  to 


Hyginos,'  the  hicehn  was  hivented  by  Tyrrhenua, 

a  sun  of  Hercules,  which,  if  flie  tradition  wt  Tt,  oi 
any  value,  would  refer  this,  as  well  as  many  othei 
musical  instraments  in  use  among  the  Romans,  to 
an  Etruscan  origin.  Propertius*  testifu  s  to  ns  be 
ing  a  very  ancient  instrument.  .\thtii<-i>us*  men- 
tions a  kind  of  shell  call*  i  Kr'iiivf  (according  to  (  a»- 
aubon,  tlie  slieil  of  the  murex),  probably  from  itf 
sonorous  qualitiee. 

The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholini*  seem  u 
prove  that  the  bucrma  wau  disiinei  from  the  coTnm\ 
but  it  is  often  confounded  with  it.'  The  buccina 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  x*-* 
twisted  form  of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  ori«*i 
nally  made.  In  1  it'  r  tinn  s  it  wan  carved  froo» 
liorn,  and  perhaps  iroin  wood  or  melal,  so  as  to  ini 
itate  the  shelL 

The  bucdna  was  chiefly  used  to  proclaim  tht 
watches  of  the  day*  and  of  the  night,  hence  called 
buccina  pnma,  sccunda.  A:c  •    It  was  also  blown  at 

funerals,  and  at  festive  entertainments  both  before 
sitting  down  to  table  and  after."  Macrobioa**  teUa 

us  that  trituns  holdintr  hnrnnet  were  fixed  OB  tho 
roof  of  the  temple  of  baturn. 

According  to  Festus,**  buuina  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  &wumw,  a  word  not  found  in  the  lexicons, 
or,  as  Others  say,  ftom  the  Hehrew  buk,  a  trumpet. 
Varro  considers  it  as  formed  by  Onomatopoeia  from 
bou,  in  allusion  to  its  sound.  It  is  more  probablj 
derived  from  buceinum,  the  namu  of  a  ahelMab. 

The  sound  of  the  buectna  was  e.llled  burrinus.  an* 
the  musician  who  played  it  buccinator  (in  Greek  pi» 

•BU'CEKAS  0ovKipa(U^  herb  Fenognefc,  Tr^ 
frontUn  fanum  Grmttm.  The  name  ia  derived  from 
/iovf,  "  an  ox,"  and  c/paf,  "  a  horn,"  the  seed  re- 
sembling the  horn  of  an  ox.  Other  appellations  fas 
this  same  plant,  as  given  by  Dtoscorides  and  Pliny, 
are  emrfhoty  sgocerntt  eeraitis,  lulus,  and  iiasi* 
The  Roman  writer  gives  a  k>ng  account  of  its  sev<. 
•  ral  u<rs  in  the  hmliug  ttt,  eap(v4all|y  in  fonnk 

(■iiiiiplaints." 
Mil  FO,  the  Tend.  (Ftf.  Pnavw.)  

1.  (Durnfr'»  Ilistorv  of  Mu«)c,  »oI.  i.,  pi  f>  (IV-  Mniiafe 

Inttram.  Vctenim,  p.  15,  pf.  2.  JH.)— 3.  :  l  a  .  .  ?73.>-4.  (0©*- 
IT..!.)— a,  (lii.,  p.  66.)-fl.  (Do  Tibpim.  (  -J!  )— 7.  (.Co.,  nu 
Sid.)— 8.  (SeiiM.,  Th_><:.t.,T88.)— »  il'olvU,  xir.,  3.  — Lit! 
xiTi.,lft.— SiL  Ittl.,       IM.— Propeit.,  IV.,  ir.,  M.— Cic.,  Ttt 

''^I^iaL?**":'"'  ^^^-t  H.  (>.,  8.)— It.  («.  iA 

mmt^Mn^  C.  Pnv,  »!  ti.,  H^thommtn  «.»UM^ 
raSiit  B.  N.,  sbvm  an  * 
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BOULA. 

•BIJULOSSA  and  BUOLOSSOS  (fitivXiioaoc 
n  ovX  the  herb  Bugloss  or  Ox-tongue,  oeriTing 
at  name  from  the  Ukcness  its  leaf  bears  to  the 
UiDgue  of  the  ox  (doiif,  "  an  ox,"  and  y?.€Hjaa,  "the 
tfloguo").  Owing  to  the  natural  resemblance  which 
nuM  tfanNifh  the  feoera,  of  Anehua,  Bonago,  and 
£^aipm,  there  ia  some  difficulty  in  deciding  exactly 
*n  what  genus  and  species  the  ^oiy'kuaaoi  of  the 
anricnls  should  be  referred.  SiKthorp  and  Spren- 
ffd  prefer  the  Ancluu^  Italica,  or  Italian  Alkanet.* — 
11.  The  Sole.   [Vid.  Solba.) 

BULL  a  rirciilnr  plate  or  boss  nf  metal,  so  call- 
ed froct  Its  rc's«-nibl  if/cr;  in  form  to  a  bubble  Moating 
upon  water.  Bright  ctuds  of  this  description  were 
wed  to  adora  the  bvrord-belt  {uiurea  buUi*  eingulu  .** 
hiOit  Mtper  ha'Jetii^).  Another  we  of  them  was  in 
doors,  the  parts  of  f  hich  were  fastened  together  by 
brass-hef.dcd,  or  cv«,n  by  gold- headed  nails.*  The 
magnifier  at  \,rjT.2P  doors  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
are  onnehed  mah^  highljHiniamented  boaaes,  aonie 
oTtvlueb  an  hue  abMn. 


The  golden  boaaea  on  Uw  doors  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerra  at  Syraewe  were  renaitable  both  finr  their 

nninber  and  their  wcifrhf  * 

We  most  frequently  n  ad,  however,  of  bullaa  as 
OffBaments  worn  by  children  suspended  from  the 
■eek,  and  especially  by  tbe  sow  of  the  noble  and 
wwlthj.  Snch  a  one  is  ealled  hmm  Imttaiiu  by 
JoTeoal.'  His  bulla  was  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold. 
Its  usual  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 
rhlck  lepraaents  a  fine  bulla  preserved  in  the  Bril- 
jghMnaeam,  and  iaof  thaaiieof  the  ori<;inaL 


iTif'  bulla  was  worn  !)>"  children  of  both  sexes  for 
uraaiuent,  as  a  token  ol  paternal  affection  and  a 
mg»  of  hiilli  and,  as  it  ww  given  to  infants, 
it  aometimes  serred,  like  other  ornaments  or  jpbT- 
tiungs  (ercjmndia),  to  recognise  a  lost  child.*  Prob- 
ably, also,  it  contained  ainult^ts.* 

Ir.stead  of  the  bulla  of  gold,  boys  uf  inferior  rank, 
ladoding  the  children  of  freedmen,  wore  only  a 
piece  of  leather  (iorum  riodiu  tanttimtt  Bignam  de 
pttuperc  loro      libertinii  Mcorlea"). 


1.  (D>o«-^r..  IT.,  12fi.— Plin..  II.  N.,  x\y.,  8.)— 2.  (Vjrg..  Mn., 
It,  »M.)— 3.  (Si,l.  Ap<.ll  ,  Carm.  2.)— 4.  (Plttut.,  A»in.,  II.,  iv., 
IS.)- 5.  (Cic.  Vtrr.,  I!.,  iv.,  56.)— 6.  (S*t.,  4.)— 7.  (Cic, 
Verr  ,  II..  i..5S.)-8.  (PlBUt.,  Rml.  IV..  iv.,  127.)— 0.  (Vl.irn.h., 
.»*.)— 10  (Pho.,  U.  N.,  xsuii.,  4.)— 11.  (Jur.,  St.,  r.,  105.) 


BCflTDlL 

On  arriviDg  at  adolescence,  the  bulla  was  Iai4 
aside,  together  with  the  praetexta,  and  it  was  oheii 
consecrated,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  Larf or  to 
some  divinity.' 

Valerius  Maximus*  mentions  a  «to/iM  buUaia,  and 
examples  of  bqysTCpfcaeiited  with  the  biiUa  are  uot 
unfrequent  inaiatnea,  <ni  toDiba»  and  in  other  woifca 
of  art.* 

*BUMAM.M.\,  a.  kind  of  large  grape,  so  called  b( 
cause  formed  and  swelling  out  like  an  udder  or  leal 
(from  fioS,  an  intensive  partide,  and  imsmm,  **a 
dug"  or  "  breast").  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is 
BumoMtua,  ^ovfiaaro^,  from  (iov,  and  fiaarof,  "a 
breast"  or  "  dug."  Varro*  and  Macrobioa*  employ 
Bumatnma ;  Virgil*  and  Pliny,'  Bumtttu*. 

«BUMA8TUS.  (m  BoMAMKA.) 

•BU'NIAS  (j3ovviuc),  a  species  of  plant,  the  wild 
Narew.  "The  term  Bunias,"  remarks  Adams, 
"occurs  first  in  Nicandcr,  and  that  it  is  synony- 
mow  with  the  Gongylis  is  declared  by  Galea  and 
Paolw  iEgineta;  and,  farther,  that  it  ww  the 
Braasira  Napobratsica,  I-.,  or  wild  Narew,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  late  authorities  on  classical  bota> 
ny,  with  the  exception  of  Dierbach,  who  most  un- 
accountably eootenda  that  it  ia  tbe  BrtmetL  (Mow* 
cca,  or  Sea-cabbage.*** 

•BU'NION  {Qovviov),  a  plant  of  the  (timily  (»f  the 
Umbelli/era.  The  preponderance  of  authority  is  m 
favoor  of  its  being  the  Bunmm  bulboeasUinum,  or 
Earth-nnt,  a  plant  having  a  bulbous  root,  round,  and 
good  to  eat  The  term  poXSoKdaravoy  occurs  in  the 
medical  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus.  The  irev- 
doSovviov  was  taken  for  the  Barbarea  tvIgariM  by 
Dodonaeus  and  Baidrin ;  bat  l^rengel  contends  tluit 
these  aKhorities  were  in  error,  and  holds  it  to  be 
the  PimpineUa  lenuis,  Sieb.* 

♦I3UPRESTIS  (/3ov7rp7trnc),  an  insect  treated  of 
by  all  the  ancient  wiiters  cn  Tosiook^gy.  It  pi  net 
ivtal  to  cattle  when  eaten  among  the  grass,  prad»* 
cin::  a  burning  sensation,  whence  it  derives  its 
name  (Jui-c,  "an  ox"  or  "cow,"  and  Trpifiu,  "to  in- 
flame"). Bclon  mentions  that  he  found  in  Greece  a 
:  species  of  CmUharut  which  corresponded  with  the 
anetent  deaeription  of  tiie  Bupresns.  «*  Tn  faot,** 
says  Adams,  "there  is  ever}-  rea.«on  to  identify  ii 
with  the  Metoe  vesicaiona,  often  mistaken  for  the 
Spanish  fly."  The  Buprestis  of  the  ancients  musi 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Buprestis  of  LinnKus.^* 

BURIS.   (Vii.  Abatbvm,  p.  79  ) 

BUSTUA'RTI    (m  Bl-sti'm.) 

BUSTUM.  It  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mam  to  ban  tbe  bodies  of  the  dead  before  buiying 
them.  When  the  apot  appointed  for  that  parpoM 
adjoined  the  place  or  sepulture,"  it  was  termed  hu' 
^/'n,'*and  hencp  that  word  is  said  by  Cin  rii"  to  be 
i>ynonymous  with  TVfi6oi .  when  it  was  separate 
from  it,  it  WW  called  Uitrina.^* 

There  was  a  Bustum  at  Rome,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  connected  with  the  mausole* 
um  of  Augustus,  where  tlic  imiains  of  that  cinpcror 
and  many  of  his  family  were  burned  and  buried.  It 
is  described  by  Strabo,^*  who  says  that  it  was  of 
white  stone  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
planted  on  the  inside  with  poplars.'*  In  the  year 
1777,  several  blocks  of  trarrrtinc  stone  (Ait^ov  }.tv- 
Kov")  were  discovered  in  the  space  before  the  Church 
of  San  Carlo  at  Corso,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  several  members  of  the  family  of  An« 

1.  (Por».,  y.,  31.)-2.  (III.,  i.,  1.)— 3.  (Spon,  Miic..  p.  SW.— 
Middlelon,  Ant.  Mon.,  t»h.  3.)— 4.  (R.  R.,  ii.,  5.)— 5.  (S.-it.,  ii  , 
ult.)— 6.  (Geom..  ii.,  102.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  lir.,  1.)— 8.  :Crmme» 
tary  on  Paul  of  .^Epiiia,  p.  98. — Compare  Apponil.,  i.  v.)-- -9.  (D* 
otcor..  iv.,  122.— Alex.  Trail.,  rii.,  2.— Adiuni,  Appciul.,  ■.  ».)— 

10.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  nx.,  4  ;  xxxi.,  10. — AJams.  AppentI  ,  ».  t.)— 

11.  (Tiu-it.,  Ann.,  ii..  73,  83.— Cic,  Ph.lipp.,  I.,  S.)— 12.  (Fe«i». 
i.v.)-13.  (De  Le?.,  ii.,26.)— H.  (Fertut,  ».  t.)— 15.  (T.p.170.; 
—10  (CooipAie  UeruiiiM,  iv.,  f.m,  ed.  Stoph.)— 17.  (Stnhr 
1  •) 
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fttMoa,  with  (he  ^ords  mc  cREMATirt  Ktr,  which 
identified  tiiat  locality  with  the  bu*(um  of  Augustus. 
The  blodts  are  now  preserved  at  the  Vatican. 

From  Uiis  word  three  others  derire  their  signifi- 
cations : 

I.  Bdstuarii,  gladiaturs,  who  were  hired  to  fight 
Mard  the  burning  pyre  of  the  deeeased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heiief  that  the  Manes  wen  gratified 

b7  bk)od.* 

It.  BusTfAXiiE,  women  of  abandoned  dianoler, 
uUtr  busta  ac  monumetUa  protlatUet.' 

IIL  BwrfWAH,*  persons  sufiimng  the  extreme 
of  poverty  ;  so  called  because  they  satisfied  their 
cravings  by  snalciung  from  liic  llamcs  of  the  funer- 
al pyre  the  bread  and  other  eatables  which  the  su- 
perstition of  the  living  dedicated  to  the  dead.* 

Bmmm  is  also  used  for  the  hollow  spnee  on  the 
top  of  an  altar  in  which  the  tire  wasUndled  * 

♦BUTY'RUM  0ovrvpov),  Butter.  "This  sub- 
stance," observes  Beckmano,  *' though  oonunonly 
used  at  present  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was 
known  very  imperfectly  to  the  ancients  ;  to  some, 
indeed,  it  was  not  known  at  all.  The  tran^^Iators 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  bcetn  to  have  thought  that 
they  (bond  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,*  but  those 
best  arqtiainteii  wiili  Biblical  criticism  unanimou.'tly 
agree  thai  the  word  chamca  signifies  milk  or  cream, 
or  bour  thick  milk,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  does 
not  mean  butt«r.  The  word  plainly  alludes  to 
sonethinf  liquid,  as  it  appears  that  ekamem  was 
used  for  washing  the  feet,  that  it  was  drunk,  and 
that  it  had  tiic  power  of  intoxicating ;  and  we  know 
that  mare's  milk,  when  sour,  will  produce  the  like 
eflhet.  We  can  inuunne  streama  of  milk,  but  not 
streams  ofbntler.  Tliis  error  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  seventy  interpreters,  who  translate  the  He- 
brew word  by  the  terra  bouiyron  {^ovrvpov).  These 
Innslaiors,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  Hip- 
pocrates, inight,  as  Michaclis  remarks,  liave  been 
acquainted  with  butter,  ur  have  beard  of  it ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  meant  crranit  and  not 
our  usual  butter." 

**  Hie  oldest  mention  of  butter,  though  dnbions 
and  obscure,  is  in  the  account  given  of  the  Scythi- 
ans by  Herixiotiis.'  According  to  the  historian, 
they  poure-l  the  milk  of  mares  into  wooden  vessels, 
caused  il  t«  be  Tiolentiy  stirred  or  shaken  by  their 
Mind  stayes.  rad  thna  separated  the  part  that  arose 
to  thr  >urface,  which  they  considered  more  valua- 
ble and  more  delicious  than  that  which  was  collect- 
ed below  it.  Herodotus  here  evidently  speaks  of 
the  richest  part  of  the  milk  being  separated  from 
the  rest  by  shaking  ;  and  that  what  be  alludes  to 
here  was  actually  butter,  would  plainly  appear  from 
comparing  with  wliat  he  says  the  much  clearer  ac- 
oonnt  of  hte  contemporary  Hippocrates.  *The 
Scythians,'  remarks  this  latter  writer,  *pour  the 
mOk  of  their  mares  uito  wooden  vessels,  and  shake 
Ik  violently  ;  this  causes  it  to  foam,  and  the  fat  part, 
wMeb  is  light,  rising  to  the  surfsce,  becomes  what 
is  caBed  butter  (d  fi'ivrvpw  KoktOoty  Mention  of 
butter  occurs  several  times,  in  fact,  in  the  writings 
of  Hiopocratcs,*  and  he  prescribes  it  externally  as 
n  medicine ;  be  gives  it,  however,  another  name, 
pi4frion(Ti#cfpiov).  which  seems  to  have  been  iti  use 
among  tlie  Greeks  earlier  than  the  former,  and  to 
been  afterward  neglected.  That  this  word 


I.  (8«nr.  IB  Mn.,  x.,  dlO.— Coiniwre  Hor.,  Sat.,  II..  lii..  85.— 
Plor.,  ill.,  90.)-S.  (Mart.,  Ul.,  zaii.,  13  ;  I.,  xuv.,  6.— Kiidi' 
«■»,  D*  Fas.  Rom.,  iii.,n.)— 3.  (PUaU,  Pt«ud.,  I.,  lii.,  127.)— 
I.  (Coamn  Tareat.,  Ewk.  m.,  ii.,  S8.— Lucil.,  s«t.,  xTru.,ss, 
B.  71,  •d.  Dook.— CMtalL.  lii.,  3.)— 5.  (Turnob.,  Adrera.,  xis., 
tl.)— «.  (Otn.,  6.— DratProD.,  xx«ii.,  14.— Judtrn,  v.,  S3. 
— tl  Sainupl.  irii.,  W. — Jab,  xx^  17.— Id.,  xxix.,  0,  Ac. — Coin- 
■•rr  U.«-h.irt,  Hirmz.,  tl.,  43,  o.l.  473.)— 7.  (ir..  S.)— a  (De 
Mnrt...  1:1.,  .v.,  c.i.  IMS,  lot.  T..  p.  67.— Ue  N»i.  Mul.,  mn-X.  »., 
r.  137.-  Ut  MmHn  Mul.,  S,  MCt.  v.,  p.  191,  tlS.  AcJ 


signified  lutter,  and  was  no  lonpc  r  cvn^Ay  yed  in  ths 
time  of  Galen,  appears  from  his  translating  it.  ia 
his  ejtplanatioQ  of  the  obsolete  expressions  ol  Ui|» 
pocrates,  by  the  word  btutyrtm  (/Sovrvpor).*  It  «ra% 
even  before  that  period,  cs|iUuned  in  the  man- 
ner by  Erotian,  in  his  Dictumsry  of  the  words  ascd 
by  that  Greek  physician ;  and  be  remarks  from  ao 
ancient  writer,  that  the  Phrygians  called  butter  ir« 
nepiov  (pikerim),  and  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  word  from  that  people  '  The  [K>et 
Anaxandrides,  who  lived  soon  aAer  Hippocrates, 
describing  the  wedding  of  IphlCTates,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  the 
Thracian  entertainment  given  on  thai  occjsion. 
says  that  the  Thracians  ate  butter,  winch  the 
Greeka  at  that  time  considered  a  wonderful  kind 
of  food.*  It  is  very  remariiable,  thai  the  woid  ft* 
butter  does  not  occur  in  Aristotle,  and  that  he  evt^n 
scarcely  alludes  to  that  substance,  though  we  find 
in  luawocfca  some  very  proper  information  respect- 
ing milk  and  cheese,  which  seems  to  imply  careful 
observation.  At  first  he  gives  only  two  component 
parts,  the  wr.tt  ry  and  caseous  ;  but  he  remarks  af- 
terward, for  the  nrst  lime,  in  a  passage  where  one 
little  expects  it,  that  in  milk  there  is  also  a  flit  sub- 
stance, which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  like 
od.*  In  Strabo  there  are  three  passages  thai  refer 
to  liiis  subject,  but  from  which  little  information 
can  be  obtained.  This  author  says  that  the  Luai- 
tsnians  used  butter  instead  of  oO  ;*  he  mentions  the 
same  circnmslance  respecting  the  Ethiopians  ,*  and 
he  relates  in  another  place,  that  elephants,  when 
wounded,  drank  this  substance  in  order  to  make 
the  darts  fall  from  their  bodies.'  The  use  of  hotter 
by  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians  is  confirmed  by 
Ludolfus  *  .'Flian  also  states  that  the  Indians 
anointed  the  wounds  of  their  elephants  with  butter 
Aristotle,  however,  mkkes  the  wounded  cleplMnle 
drink  oil,  and  not  butter;*  but  the  difficulty  may 
easily  be  obviated  by  supposing  the  butter  spoke* 
of  by  Strabo  tu  have  been  in  a  liquid  slate  — We 
are  told  by  Plutarch  that  a  Spartan  lady  paid  a  visit 
to  Berenice,  the  with  of  Deioieras,  and  that  the  one 
sroelled  so  much  of  sweet  ointment,  and  the  oth»>r 
of  butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  endure  iho 
other.'*  Was  it  customary,  therefore,  at  that  pett- 
ed, for  people  to  pertome  tliemselves  with  hotter ! ' 

**The  remarke  of  Dioscoridee  snd  Galen  on  the 
present  subject  are  of  much  more  importanee  The 
former  says  that  good  butter  was  prepared  from  the 
fattest  milk,  such  as  that  of  sheep  or  goats,  by  sha- 
king it  in  a  vessel  till  the  fat  was  separated.  To 
this  butter  he  ascribes  the  same  effects,  when  used 
exlernaliy,  as  tlK>se  produced  by  our  butlr  r  at  pres- 
ent. He  adds  also,  and  he  is  the  first  writer  that 
makee  the  obeervation.  that  fkedi  bvttor  might  be 

nirlied.  anil  poured  over  pulse  and  vegetables  in- 
stead of  oil,  and  that  it  might  be  employed  in  pastry 
in  the  room  of  other  fat  substances.**  Galen,  who 
distinguishes  and  conhrms,  in  a  more  aecunte  man* 
ner,  the  healing  virtues  of  butter,  expreesly  reciaAt 
that  cow's  milk  produces  the  fattest  butter ;  thai 
butter  made  from  sheep's  or  goat's  milk  is  less 
and  that  ass's  milk  yiods  the  poorest.  He  express 
es  his  astonishment,  thereJore,  that  Dioscoriiea 
should  say  that  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of 
sheep  and  goats.  He  assures  us  that  he  had  seen 
it  msde  fmm  cow's  mdk,  and  he  believea  it  had 
thenoe  ae^dred  Ha  name.**  Tula  derivation  of  tlM 

/Mr,  *ft  now,'  md  np6tk 


1.  (ad.  Buil.,  fal.  T.,  ^  7]a.>-t.  (Ertx.,  Lex  — Pabric,  BitL 
Ome.,  IT.,  p.  371.)— t.  (AUwraoa,  it.,  p.  13J  )— 4.  (11.  JL,  UL 
30.)— 5.  (III.,  p.  IM.)— a.  (xviU  P*  im>h- '  (XT^P  Hn.>-4 
(lliM.  iCthiop.,  iv.,4,IS.)-a.  (Mint  N.  A..siii.,7-^«mMS,, 
U.  An  viii.,  ai.l— le.  (Adv.  ColdteM.,  pTllQS.)— II.  (lha 
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•cheese,'  'coagulated  milk,'  was  a  faroanie  with 
ike  Greok  and  Rofoan  writers,  but  is  altogether  er- 
foneoas.  The  term  is  of  foreign  orifin,  and  the 

reader  may  spp  some  curious  speculations  on  this 
sabject  in  the  Vorhalle  of  Riticr,  who  seeks  to  con- 
aect  the  name  with  the  mythology  of  Boudha,  and 
Hrith  ttie  genne  of  cirilintiMi  introduced  into  the 
Weat  by  the  aaoerdotal  ooioidea  ftora  India.' 

From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  butter  must  have  been  very  little  known 
tu.  or  used  by,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  the  time 
of  Galen,  thai  ia,  at  the  end  of  the  aeeond  oentnry. 
It  appears,  also,  that  when  they  had  teamed  the  art 
ot  making  it,  th<'V  rinployrd  it  only  as  an  ointment 
in  their  baths,  and  particularly  in  medicine.  Pliny 
neommends  it,  miaied  with  honey,  to  he  rubbed  over 
ebiUren'a  Kuut,  in  order  to  eaae  the  naio  of  teeth- 
ing, and  ano  fin-  alcera  in  the  mantli.*  The  Ro- 
mans. Ill  ;;encral,  seem  to  have  ued  butter  for 
anointing  the  bodies  of  their  cliildien,  to  render 
tbcra  pliable and  we  are  Udd  that  the  ancient 
fiuigundians  smeared  their  hair  with  it  *  If  we 
except  the  passage  of  Dioeoorides  already  referred 
to.  vvr  fiiul  no  proof  whatever  that  it  was  used  by 
the  U  reeks  or  Romans  in  cookery,  or  the  prepara- 
tioa  of  food.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  ApiehiB ; 
nor  is  it  mentiooed  by  Galen  for  any  other  but  med- 
ical purposes.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
ano'.pnt^  h.iving  entirely  accustomed  themselves  to 
tlie  use  of  oil ;  and,  in  like  manner,  butter  at  pres- 
ent is  very  little  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  France.  One  chief  cause 
of  this  is  the  difficulty  <if  preserving  it  for  any  length 
of  time  in  warm  co;:ntrii's  ;  and  it  would  scorn  that 
antoDf  the  ancients  in  the  south  of  Lurope  it  was 
rather  m  an  oily  state,  and  almost  liquid.  The 
Northern  nations,  in  inodeni  tlnies,  cut.  knead,  and 
spread  butler ;  the  ancients  [wr.rcd  it  oijt  as  one 
poors  out  oil.  CJalcn,  for  example,  tolls  us,  that  to 
■nke  aoot  of  butter  (which  was  used  in  curing  io- 
iwamatiena  of  the  eyea,  and  ether  diaordera),  the 
natter  must  be  poured  into  a  lamp  "  For  more  in- 
^rmation  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  rtilerred  to 
BtekmMHH"*  Hislory  of  Inrcntwns.* 

BUXUM  properly  means  the  wood  of  the  Box- 
Mo,  hot  waa  given  aa  a  name  to  many  things  made 
of  ^ia  wood.  According  to  Strabo,*  the  best  Ixix- 
treea  grew  in  the  district  of  Ainastriane,  in  Paphla- 
gonia.  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyio- 
nia.  Pliny'  also  names  the  Gallic,  Fyrencan.  Ber- 
oeyntian,  Ooraiean,  and  Maeedoninn  box-wood. 

Tlio  tablets  used  for  writing  on,  and  covered  with 
wax  {^tabula  certUa),  were  usuilly  made  of  this  wood. 
Wwnae  we  read  in  Propertius, 

"  Vuli^an  fiuxo  sordida  cera  /uj/.'"* 

These  labelljt  were  sometimes  called  cerata  buxa. 
In  the  same  way  the  GreeK  mnov,  formed  from 
wvfof.  "  box-wood,**  came  to  be  applied  to  any  tab- 
lets, whether  they  were  made  of  this  wood  or  any 
other  substance ,  in  whicli  sense  the  word  ooeitm 
n  tlie  Septuagint  (ru  r-v^Va  ru  kiBiva*). 

Topa  were  made  of  box-wood  {volubiU  buzum 
Imwh  fgrquere  flasello^^)  \  and  also  all  wind  instru- 
ments, especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
present  (\.\\  (I'hrypu/jue  foramitte  buzi^*).  Combs, 
al^.  were  made  of  the  same  wood  ;  whence  Juve- 
nal'* speaks  of  raput  inlactum  buzo.^* 

•BUXUS  (tt^oc),  the  Box-tree,  or  Bums  Semper- 
tirems,  L.    The  Box  loves  cold  and  mountainous 

I.  rr«t1»IK  p.  )9I.)-«.  (H.  N.,  iiviii..  l9.)-3.  (Tortall., 
Mr.  Maroon.,  iii..  13.) — 4.  (Siduii.  Anull.,  carm.  IS.)— S.  (vol. 

U^f.rr%»i^.}—ii.  (XVI.,  28.)— r.  (it.  n.,  iti..  tt.)-8  (iii., 

Mil,.  «  ) — 9.  (KxcxI.,  XXIV,,  — Comiiiirc  iii.,  8. — Hab., 
II.  J)  ^10.  (Vinr.,  ,f:ri  ,  vn.,  :  — H  flVn  ,  111..  51.)— 12. 
(OthJ.  K(.  rx  Punt.,  I.,  1..  IS  —  I  ..iiiiKirr  .M<  t.,  ill.,  I5H.— FmI., 
n„r:ii  Vir/  ,  .*:i.,ii.,6I9  J  — !.■!  fSat..  xi»..  IW.)— 14.  (Com- 
|n>  U«k1,  Fmu.*  «i    SSI :  "  U«t4iiMM  cruM  de|«<erc  buxo."}  | 


i  Situations  ;  the  p.aces  most  famed  Rw  lla  giawit 
1  are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  prevtooa  ar 
tiele.  **  Box*wood  ia  an  unique  among  timber,  \ai 
cofiihiiiPs  qualities  which  are  not  found  existing  la- 
golhcr  in  any  other  kind.  It  is  as  close  and  heavj 
as  ebony  ;  not  very  much  softer  than  lignum  nte. 
it  cuta  better  than  aiqr  otlier  wood ;  and,  when  an 
edge  is  made  of  the  enda  of  the  fibres,  it  stands  \m 
ter  than  lend  or  tin,  nay,  almost  as  well  as  brasn 
Like  holiy,  the  Box  is  very  retentive  of  its  sap,  and 
warps  Wlien  not  properly  dried  ;  though,  when  soiB* 
oieotly  aeaaoned,  it  aunda  well  Hence,  for  the 
wooden  part  of  the  finer  toolr,  fbr  everything  tliat 
requires  strength,  beauty,  and  polish  in  limber,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it.  This  will  explain  why  so 
many  dilTereiit  articles  among  the  ancients  were 
made  of  tbia  wood.  ( Vtd.  Buxom.)  There  is  one 
purpose  for  which  box,  and  boa.  alone,  is  properly 
adapted,  and  that  ia  the  pneeaa  of  lytogiaphy,  or 
engraving  on  wood." 

•BYBLUS  (Jivikof),  the  plant  from  which  the 
Esyptiaaa  fonned  paper,  the  Cvp»u*  Psamu, 
(Vid,  Pimraos.) 

BY.SSU.S  (iJiiiTTOf ).  It  has  been  a  subject  (jf  some 
dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients  was 
cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus*  says  tliat  the  mum- 
mies were  wrapped  up  in  byssint  tindon  {aiv6<>vof 
^xmaivTif  reXafiuci).  which  Rosellini  and  many  mod- 
ern writers  maintain  to  be  cotton.  The  only  deci- 
sive test,  however,  as  to  the  material  ol  mummy- 
cloth,  is  the  microsiMpe ;  and  from  the  numerous 
examinations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  mommy-cloth  was  made  of  tlax, 
anil  not  of  cotton  ,  and.  therefore,  u  hcriever  the  aa- 
cient  writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  tiie  niuiUQy 
cloth,  we  must  undentand  it  to  mean  linen.* 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the  Ho 
brew  but:  (jfkj),  and  the  Greeks  probiibly  got  it 
through  the  Phcenicians.'  Pausanias*  says  that 
the  district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  fur  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  ail  the  people  whooe  fami 
is  adapted  for  it  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus.  In 
another  passage*  he  says  that  Elis  is  the  only  place 
ic  Greece  in  which  hyssus  grows,  and  remarks  that 
the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  interior  tu  that  of  the  He 
biewa  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow  (fivi^).  The 
women  in  Patra;  gained  their  living  by  making 
head-dresses  ^KfKiJV<^/.oi),  and  weaving  cloth,  Iroiu 
the  hyssu.s  ^Town  in  Elis.* 

Among  later  writera,  the  word  byssus  may,  per- 
haps, be  nsed  to  indieate  either  ootlon  or  linen 
cloth.  Bolliger*  supposes  that  the  byssus  was  a 
kind  of  muslin,  which  was  employed  in  making  the 
celebrated  Coan  garments.  It  i.s  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke*  as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich 
man :  'EvtSMmaro  wo/ifipw  ml  fivmmf.*  It  waa 
sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or  crimson  colour  {Sva- 
aivov  iropfvpovv^*).  Pliny"  sp<  aks  of  it  as  a  species 
of  flax  (linum),  and  says  that  it  served  ntulierum 
sMxtHM  ddidu.  Pollux,'*  also,  says  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  Jtivevgroint  in  India;  but  be  appann  to  in* 
elnde  oottoo  nnder  this  term. 

C,  K.,  Ac. 

GAB£I'RIA.(K««efpMi),  mysterios.  festivals  and 

orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  which  ti.e  Pelaa- 
gian  C.tlMri,  Die  most  mysterious  and  per|ile\iii^ 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samolhnoe,  Imbroo,  Lemnos, 
Thebes,  Anibedon,  Pergamns,  and  Berytoe."  Lit* 

I.  (ti..  M.)— 9.  (EryntiM  ABUmitiM,  voL  ii ,  p.  18a-198k 
LonJ..  ltt30.)-3.  {Vid.  GeMoios, ThMannu.)— 4.  (vi.,  96,  «4l 
—5.  (v.,5,»2.)~«.  (PiiUj„Tii.,2l,*7.)— 7.  (Sabina, ii.,p.  105 
— 1<.  (m  ,  9.)— 9.  (C<»mpaif  rtt>v.,  xviii  ,  12.)  — 10.  (He»jfch.)- 
II.  (H.  N.,  us.,  4.}— 18.  ((  nom.,  vii.,  7».)— 13.  (Paus.,  iz.,  U 
4  5:  ir.,  I,«S;  ir  .Sl,t9  :,4,«a.->BsMbi.,r»iipi.  B*Mg. 
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KAKOSIS. 


tie  is  knovrn  respecting  the  rites  observed  in  the8<>  | 
tnysteries,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  divulge  them.- 
Diagoraa  is  »i\\d  lo  havf  provoked  the  highest  in-  | 
dignation  of  the  Athenians  by  his  having  made  i 
tiieae  and  other  nysteries  public*  The  most  cele- 
brated were  those  of  the  island  of  Samotlirace, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of  Lcmnos, 
Jvere  solemnized  ever)'  year,  and  lasted  for  nine 
dajra.  The  admission  was  not  confioed  to  men,  for 
«»  find  instanees  of  women  and  bofs  being  initi- 
ated.* Porsnns  on  their  admission  seem  to  have 
undergone  a  soil  ul  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto  *  and  v-rw  then  purified  of  all 
tbeir  crimes,  even  if  they  had  committed  murder.* 
Hie  priect  who  underloolc  the  parifieation  of  anir> 
derers  bore  the  name  of  Koirir.  The  jwrsons  who 
were  initiated  received  a  purple  rilwnd,  which  was 
worn  around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve 
thom  against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.* 

Resiweting  the  Lemnian  Gabiria,  we  know  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  plare  at  night,'  and 
lasted  for  nme  days,  during  winch  all  the  tires  of 
the  island  which  were  thought  to  be  impure  were 
extinguidied,  aacrifioee  were  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  a  aaored  Toaeel  was  aent  ovt  to'feteh  new  fire 
from  Delos.  Duriiifj  these  sacrifices  tlie  Cabiri 
were  thought  to  be  absent  with  the  sacred  vessel ; 
after  the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  distrib- 
uted, and  a  new  life  be^n,  probably  wilhbanquets.* 

The  great  eelehrity  of  the  Samothraenn  myster- 
ies aeeuis  to  have  ol)scured  and  thrown  into  obliv- 
ion those  of  I>einno3,  from  which  Pythagoras  is 
aaid  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.*  Con- 
cerning the  eelebration  of  the  Cahirift  io  other  ptaoes^ 
nothing  is  known,  and  they  seem  to  have  fiiHen 
mio  decay  at  a  very  early  period. 

*CAC.\L'1A  (xaKaXitt),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioaoorides,  Pliny,  and  others.  It  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Mercuriali*  tometUoMn.  Sibthorp 
and  Fie,  however,  are  undecided,  though  the  latter 
mclines  somewhat  to  the  CMtUm  ftumtu  mm  al- 

KAKHrOP'IAZ  AIKH  (KoxirYopta^  61kv)  was  an 
action  for  abusive  language  in  the  Attic  courts, 
called,  in  one  passage  of  Demosthenes,"  KaKrjyopiov 
diKv,  and  also  called  AotcJopi'of  dtKi]  ((^lusuv  /'  ((lo- 
pioc**),  and  KOKoXoyio^  itKti.  Ttiis  action  coukl  be 
hronght  against  an  individual  who  applied  to  another 

oertun  abusive  epithets,  such  as  dv('l(>5^<n'Of,  Trarpa- 
XotOf,  dec  ,  winch  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  aTr('iV"/'o  (t'lJ  .\porr»kta.)  It  was  no 
)U8tificatiop  thai  these  words  were  spoken  in  an- 
ger.** By  a  taw  of  Solon,  it  was  also  finhidden  to 
spoak  evil  of  the  dead  ;  and  if  a  person  did  so,  he 
was  liable  to  this  action,  which  could  he  brouglil 
agaiasl  him  hy  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased." 
If  an  individual  abused  any  one  who  was  engaged 
n  any  puMic  oflloe,  the  o^nder  not  only  soflered 
the  ordinary  punishment,  but  incurred  the  loss  of 
his  riehts  as  a  citisten  (ur/^'a),  since  the  state  was 
eonsiderc'!  u>  have  been  insulted.'* 

If  the  defendant  waa  convicted,  he  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  800  draehmv  to  the  plaintiff**  Phitareh, 
however,  mentions  that,  aeconlinj;  to  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  tern- 

1.  (StnOm,  X.,  p.  MS,  ad.  Tuulmitt.— ApoOoB.  Blwd.,!.,  SI7. 

0?i«..  Arifoti.,  MO.— Val.  Flacc.,  ii..  4S5.)— t,  (Albeaar., 
L*](.,  ii.,  5.)— 3.  (SchoL  in  Eanp.,  Pbon.,  7.— Pint.,  Ales..  S.— 
OotalM  in  Tenant.,  Ptaorm.,  i.,  1$.)— 4.  (Plut.,  Laced.  Apophth. 
AnUlciJ ,  141,  e<l.  Tawbnitc— 3.  (Liv.,  xtv.,  5. — Schul.  iii 
Tbeocr.,  II.,  12.— Hc»vrh..  s.  r.  Koiitv.) — <>.  (Schul.  in  A(>ollun., 
L  C— Ditxl.  Sir.,r..  4tt.)— 7.  (Cic,  Dp  Nat.  Dew.,  i..  42.)-S. 
(Scbol.  in  Al-ullm.  Rhoil  ,  i..  B08.)— 9.  (laml.lirh..  Vn.  Pvldrii;  , 
e.  151.— Compare  MilUer'i  Pn.legtmirnH,  |i.  l.Vl  )  -10.  (I),  ■ 
•or.,  nr.,  121.— Pliu.,  H.  N..  nr..  11.)— II.  (c.  Mid.,  W4,)  -i;. 
IAmWiIi.,  Veip.,  1*240.)— 13.  (Ly*.,  c.  Theomn.,  i.,  p.  373,  373.) 
—14.  (Demotth.,  c.  Leptin.,  498.— c.  Bomh.,  IOSS.— Plut.,  Sul., 
t.tl.)— la.  (OMMMh„«.iUd.,Mt.)— 16.  aMcr.,«.Ueh.,S8a. 
.  lM.,o.nMn..t8l.) 
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[l^es,  courts  of  justice,  puUic  offices,  or  i:.  po'ilH 
festivals,  had  to  pay  five  drachma? ;  but,  as  Platner* 
I  luss  observed,  the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  cha» 
I  ged,  and  the  heavier  fine  of  500  drachms  substito> 
ted  in  the  plaoe  of  the  smaller  sum.  Demostheaei^ 
in  his  oration  against  Meidias,*  speaks  of  a  fine  of 
1000  drachme  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  Demosthenes  brought  two  actiotf 
jKUQ/opiOf,  one  on  his  own  account,  and  the  other 
on  account  of  the  insults  which  MMdits  had  ooai> 
mitted  against  his  mother  and  sister.* 

This  action  was  probably  brousht  before  the  tbe»- 
motheta,*  to  whom  the  reliloa  MjpMir  ypmti  b» 
louged. 

KAKOAOriAZ  AIKH.    ( FU.  KAKHFOPIAI 

AIKH  ) 

KAKOTFX'NIQN  AIKH  (saAoTi^nuy  cor- 
responds ill  some  degree  with  an  action  for  subor- 
nation of  peijuiy.  it  might  be  instituted  agaiast 
a  party  to  a  prtrioos  son,  whose  witnesses  had 
alre.Tdy  been  convicted  of  falsehood  in  an  action 
^cvdofiofiTvpiuv  *  it  has  been  also  surmised  that 
this  iMTOceeding  was  available  against  the  sva0 
party  when  persons  liad  soliociibed  ihnmsrtiwi 
fldsely  as  snmmoners  in  the  dedaration  or  iadiel- 
ment  in  a  previous  suit  ;•  and  if  Plato's  aiithoritv 
with  respect  to  the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  eoo- 
sidered  conclusive,  other  cases  of  conspiracy  and 
contiiranoe  may  have  home  this  title.'  With  i» 
spect  to  the  court  mto  which  these  ranseo  w«m 
brought,  and  the  advantages  obtained  bythesaa 
ccssful  party,  we  have  no  mformation.* 

KAK(XSIS  {Kmnuetf),  in  the  langmgeof  the  Attit 
law,  doea  not  signify  every  kind  of  ill-treatmeot,  bat 
I.  The  ill-treatment  of  parents  by  their  chddren 
(«a«u(T<c  yovtuv)  i.  Of  women  by  their  huahauda 
(cwriMtf  ywauuvy  S.  Of  heiresses  (cuxwoic  rw* 
taic^wv).  4.  Of  orphaas  and  widows  hy  tMr 
guardians  or  any  other  penoaa  Cssauair  viiiv  ipf^ 

1.  Kux(.KTtc  yoviuv  was  committed  hy  those  wha 
struck  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epitliels  la 
them,  or  reAised  them  the  means  of  support  whoa 

tlipy  were  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  them 
alter  their  death,  and  pay  them  pro|>er  honours.* 
It  was  no  justification  for  children  thai  IIm  it  jiarents 
had  treated  them  badly.  If,  however,  they  were 
iUegithnate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper  eduealioa 
from  their  pannts,  they  oonU  Mt  be  proseeatad  Air 

3.  Kunwffif /trvoicwv  was  committed  by  husbands 
who  ill-treated  their  wives  in  any  manner,  or  had 
intereourae  wiOi  other  womea,**  or  denied  their 

wives  the  marriage  duties  ;  for,  by  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  hubhand  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three  times 
every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  lu-iress.**  In 
the  comedy  of  Cratinua,  called  the  "  Wine  Flaak** 
(Tlvri'vi;),  Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wil^  of 
Cratintis,  who  brou<;ht  an  action  »g?iinst  him  be 
eau»e  he  neglected  her,  and  devoted  all  bis  attention 
to  the  wine  flask 

8.  KoMMir  Tw  kin»3i4pt»  was  committed  hy  the 
nearest  rdatires  of  poor  heireases,  who  neMhet 
married  them  themselve.s,  nor  trave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  o*"  tbeir  ovra 
rank  in  life  or,  if  they  married  them  thonadvai^ 
did  not  perform  the  marriage  duties  '* 

4.  KcuMMTic  Tuv  bpfavuv  xai  ;(ijWveo*e£r  ywwa$» 

I.  (PiiKy-M  t«i  den  Attikeni.  ii.,  10S.>— a.  (M3  —3.  (Hcdt 
walrkcr,  Uitrlft.,  150.)— 4,  (Deniwsth..  c.  MiJ.,  '»4  I  — 5.  (Hm- 
pijcr.,  «.  v.  — l)<  ini«!h..  c.  Ky.  and  Muc«.,  1  39,  11.^ — C  (Meier, 
At(.  l'rof(»M,  i>5.)— 7.  (Plato,  x     »«,  E.)— 8.  (.M»rt, 

Af  I'rH,,  ^,.  15,  386.)— ».  (Aiirttph,  At,  757,  1356.— SuiJ..  » 
V.  lU>«p)ui»t  Ni>w.>— 10.  (Meier,  Alt.  Prucew,  p.  8SS  >— II 
(Dkv.  UMt.,  IT.,  17.— CvmpM*  Fkt.,  AMb.,  8.)— 19.  (Plat-, 
8al..«.  aSv-Bntk.,  e.  n.)-n.  (SdnL  n  Alirtoplu,  Bai  it^  Mtf 
—14.  (Dama^a.  Ifaout.,  lOWl  ITinwr.,  «.  v.  ^Buihvss 
ei^^-anid.,  Phou  ■.  T.  6«r«i(.)— !«•  in«it„  MU  «  tt. 
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CADISKOI. 


CABUCCUa. 


CUV  was  coirmiiileJ  by  thdse  who  injured  in  any 
VST  ciiber  orphans  )r  widows,  btJiA  ol  whom  were 
aaomdered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under  the 
pratection  of  the  state.'  The  speech  of  Isieus  on 
the  InlMTitaoce  of  Hagnias,  is  a  defence  against  an 
SeayyiAta  Ktuuccui  ol  this  kiiui 

All  these  caaes  ol  kokuoic  belonged  to  the  juris- 
JisUoD  of  ttte  chief  andwa  {fyx**"  titvwfio^).  If  a 
ptiMM  wronged  in  any  w*ay  orpbms,  heiresses,  or 
widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
hujiai  !f ;  i>r,  if  Iw  ronsulered  the  person  (i(  serving 
of  greater  punishmeat,  could  bring  him  before  the 
heiuBK.*  Any  prtYate  iodlTidual  couM  also  accuse 
parties  guilty  of  kukuoi^  by  means  of  laying  an  in- 
formation {tictayyc?.ia)  l)efore  the  chief  archon, 
though  sometimes  the  accus<  r  prucLcdcd  by  means 
of  a  regular  indictment  (ypa^ij),  with  an  avuMpuic 
before  the  archon.'  Those  who  aoouaed  penons 
piil'j  cif  Kilxuffir  incurred  no  danger,  as  was  usual- 
ly tlio  i-a;>e,  It  the  defendant  was  acquitted,  and  they 
dhi  n<  t  oMaia  the  lUkh  put  of  the  Totes  of  tlM  di- 
caats.* 

The  paoMlwMNit  doee  not  sppeer  to  bave  been 

filed  for  the  different  cases  of  KuKurtr.  but  it  was 
generally  severe.    Those  found  guilty  of  kukuoi^ 

ioptuv  lost  their  civil  rights  (iiTtfua),  but  were  ai- 
med to  retain  their  property  (ovroi  irwin  gam  ra 
e^sre,  ri  H  XP^iiom  f^rov*);  bitt  if  Qm  »&mmt 
^OQBistf>d  in  beating  their  parents,  the  blBds  of  the 
eflhnders  might  even  be  cut  otT* 

•CACTUS  («tt«ro(),  a  species  of  plant.  Spren- 
gd  inriinfis  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
■rtidiake  called  Oardoon,  namely,  the  Otiians  ctr- 
dmncu/u*.  st.ickhouse  !?ugge8t8  that  it  was  the 
Cactus  opunltA,  or  ludian  Fig.  The  locality  of  the 
t  Tbeo(rtirastus  does  not  suit  well  with  ei- 
ther ol' these  plants.  Schneider  proposes  the  ^esriM 
siacstffte.  Sprengel's  opinioo  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  iimre  correct  one,  and  is  advocated  by  Fee. 
Pliny  (leserilM,'s  the  Cactus  as  growing  only  in  Si- 
eiJy 

CADA'VCR.  (Fti.FoN08.} 

CASISKOI  or  OADOI,  abo  GADDISKOI  (xa- 
KsBM,  'sodoi,  KaSiioKoi*),  were  small  vessel.s  or 
eras,  in  which  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  di- 
easts  were  put,  wt^n  they  gave  their  votes  on  a 
triaL*  There  were,  in  fact,  usually  two  KniioKoi : 
eoe,  that  in  whidi  die  Toting  pebMe  was  put ;  this 
wa.s  made  uf  copper  .  the  ottu  r,  that  in  which  the 
other  pebble,  wbieh  had  not  been  used,  was  put ; 
this  wai3  made  of  wood.'*  Those  who  did  not  vote 
at  all  pat  both  their  pebbles  into  the  latter,  which 
was  called  tbe  dKvpof  KadioKOf,  while  the  other  was 
called  Ktyjt'jf  Ka(^:axor,  After  all  had  voted,  the  pre- 
sidmg  otiicer  emptied  tlie  counters  or  pebbles  from 
Ike  nelal  am,  the  KVfitcc  KodioKog,  and  counted  them 
on  a  table,  and  jud^nent  was  then  given  according- 
ly." The  pebbles  were  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  prop*  r  marks  Formerly  only  on*'  urn  had 
bten  used  ,  and  the  dieasts  kept  the  counter  which 
th?y  did  not  use.**  This  vessel  was  called  also 
if^oprix-  Sometimes,  also,  the  dieasts  had  only 
one  counter  each,  and  there  were  two  KoitaKoi,  one 
for  at-quuting.  the  other  lor  cuiulfrnmn^'." 

When  there  were  several  contesting  parties,  there 
were  screral  xodtMoi,  according  to  the  noraber  of 
Ihe  pattiea;  aa  in Demoathenea**  there  were  Ihur. 

1.  (DeaMl]i.,jB.  MmuC,  1076,^  fyxSf^  ^'"S  htfuXtiro 
ftr  xif^  rt»ia^(u9»:  Ulpin.,  aa.  I)«ma«llk,e.Tiinacr.} 
-4  (UcmuMth.,  c.  Macart.,  lOTo,  Lei.)— 3.  (Demnitb.,  c.  Pan- 
tBnad,  OSO.) — (Harpocr.,  Ei<rayyt>/a.) — 5.  (AnUoc.,  he 
lijr*.,  ».  —  Xen..  Mem.,  ii.,  2,  ♦  13  )  — 6.  (MeuwiM,  Them. 
Attn.,  u,  %.)—!.  (Thfophrut.,  II.  I'.,  n.,  4.  —  Theocr.,  R,  i., 
4.— Aduns.  Apf*n<l..  «.  V.)— <i.  (Pullm,  Onutii.,  i,,  IV--2tt.)— 0. 
(Hirf>.«-r..  «.  V.)  —  10.  (I».tijs.  I)r  H,iLMi.  H<  :i-I  .  v  VM.  — Ly- 
eorf..r.  I<«'.jrnit.,2-W.)— 11.  (Mri.  r.  A'.t.  I'r.«  <<(..  (•.  720-794.)— 
H.  fPJIni.  Onjni.,  viii.,  125  )  —  13.  (M'l'T.  Alt.  nni— .  p. 
TM.I-  14  (r.  UacArt.p.  VHa,  10,  ed.  Uckicr.) 


The  dieasts  then  had  either  one  peUde,  which  the) 
put  into  the  naAiano^  of  the  party  in  whose  lavuui 
they  meant  to  vote ;  or  they  had  as  many  pebbles 
as  Uiere  were  KoAiaKot  (but  only  one  favourable  one 
among  them),  which  they  put  in  according  to  theit 
opinion.'  Tlic  pt  lihle  was  drooped  into  the  uro 
through  a  long  tube,  which  was  called  Kruuif.*  The 
noise  which  the  pebUe  made  in  atrildng  against  the 
bottom  of  the  KodioKoe  waa  lepretenled  by  the  t^U 
lable  k6\^.' 

•C.VD.MEI.V  or  CAD'MI.V  (Ke.^f/a  or  -/i/o),  a 
species  of  earth,  as  the  ancients  teriL'cd  it ,  more 
correctly,  however,  Calamine,  or  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Geoffroy  says,  "  The  dealers  in  metals  call  by  the 
name  of  Cadmia  the  Lapis  Calamtnart»,  used  in 
making  copp<  r  into  brass."  Dr.  Kidd  calls  it  a  na 
tive  oxyde  of  zinc.  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  tht 
Codmts  faetitia  of  the  ancients  was  a  recrement 
of  copper,  produced  m  the  furnaces  where  that  met- 
al was  separated  from  its  ore.  Acwording  to  Spren- 
gel,  the  kind  called  yior^/rif,  or  clustered  Cadmia, 
was  our  Tutty ;  it  consists  of  zinc  with  a  small 
proportion  of  capper.  The  imrvtt^.  or  Smoky  Cad* 
mia,  according  m  l»r  Hill,  was  a  line  powder  col- 
lected at  llie  intjuilis  of  I  hi'  lurnaces.  The  t/mki- 
r/f,  or  CuL-ii  like  Cadmia,  was  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest  of  all.*  "With  Cadmia  (or  an  ore  of 
line),*'  obaervee  Dr.  Moore,  **the  ancfenta  were weH 
ac(jiiaintf  (I,  though  they  are  commonly  supposed 
not  to  have  known  7.inc  itbelf,  except  as  combined 
with  copper  in  the  form  uf  brass.  But  a  passage  in 
Strabo  authorizes  the  belief  that  they  also  knew 
this  metal  in  ita  separate  state.  The  geographei 
says,*  that  near  .Xiuii  ira,  a  town  of  Truasi,  is 
found  a  stone,  which,  being  burned,  becomes  iron, 
and  distils  false  silver  {unoaruiti  rf/evdupfxpov)  when 
heated  in  a  furnace  together  with  a  certain  earth, 
which,  receiving  the  addition  of  copper,  forms  the 
alloy  that  some  call  brass  {oprixa/.Kuv).  He  adds 
respecting  this Jaise  stlecr,  which  was  probaldy  our 
zinc,  that  it  occurs  also  near  Tmolus.  Stephanus 
statea  the  same  thing  in  somewhat  dearer  wordS) 
and  refers  to  both  Tbcopumpus  and  Strabo  as  an- 
thorities. — Tliis  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name,  Cadmia^  from  Cadmus,  son  of  Agcnor,* 
who  first  intro<luced  at  Thebes  the  making  of  brass,' 
is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,*  w  ho  inlbrma  us  that  the 
Mossynoeclans  bad  anciently  prepared  a  brass  of  a 
pale  colour  and  superior  lustre,  mixing  it  not  with 
tin,  but  with  a  certain  earth  fuund  among  them. 
Theophrastus  alludes  to  the  same,  but  without  na- 
ming it.  Pliny*  iiqwatedly  siteaks  of  Cadmia,  but 
it  ta  evident  that  be  does  not  always  mean  one  and 
the  same  tiling'  Cadmia  seems  to  have  signified 
with  him  not  only  our  Calamine,  but  a  coppor  ore 
which  contained  zinc ;  and  the  same  name  was  ex- 
tended to  what  the  Germans  call  ojfmbruek,  *  fur- 
nace-calaroine which,  in  melting  ores  that  con* 
tain  zinc,  or  in  making  bras^,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  calcined 
zinc."" 

CADU'CEUS  {KtipvKetov,  x9pv«MV,*^  Ktipvu^iov^*) 
was  the  staff  or  mare  carried  by  heralds  and  am 
bas.sadors  in  time  uf  war."  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  Stan  with  which  iie-vies  or  Mercury  is  usu 
ally  represented,  as  is  abown  in  the  Ihllowing  figure 
of  Hermes,  taken  from  an  ancient  vase,  whidi  is 
given  in  MiUin's  reinluru  de  VoMea  salttfUM.** 

The  eaduoeua  wm  originaUjr  oslr  an  euve4»ninch 


I.  fMrj.  r.  All.  I'rocaaa.)— 8.  (Phatias,  •.  r.— PoUuz,  Onum., 
I.,  15.)— 3.  (I'hilnl.  Mutpuin,  vol.  j.,p.  483,  note.) — 1.  (Vioaat^ 
».,  yS.  —  I'aul.  -ilirin.,  vii..  3. — A<l;ui>i,  Append.,  i.  v.)  —  5. 
610.)  — ft.  (Unnlouin,  lul  I'lin.,  vol.  u..  p.  1U5  )  —  7.  (Ilyfin. 
F;vli..  •.'T2.)— (Oi>.,  vol.  1.,  p.  llii.  H.)— «.  (U.  N.,  xixiv.,  1 
xxiiv.,  10,  Ac.)— 10.  (.Moun't  Anc.  Mmervl.,  p.  49,  crtiti.)— II 
(Thucyd  .  I.  53.)-]2.  (Ilcrxxl..  iL,  110.1  — U.  tPwlw  Janm 
nc,  IM.)— H.  (vol.  i.,  pi.  70.) 
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CJBd  BUM  VINUM. 


CS^RnJM  TABI'IJE. 


Mtb  the  otimtaaivt  vhich  were  a(\erw<u-d  formed 
into  make*.*  I^ter  myihologists  ir. vented  tales 
about  theso  snakes.  Hyginus  U  lls  us  that  Mercury 
onc(  found  two  snakes  fighting,  and  divided  them 
%•  l\\  his  wdiiil  .  from  which  circuiliataiieotlMfJWere 
ued  as  an  eiubiein  of  peace.* 


F  om  caduceuswas  formed  the  word  caduceator, 
whit  h  signified  a  person  sent  to  treat  of  peace.* 
TlutB  Aulus  GcUiua*  tells  us  that  Q.  Fabiua  sent  to 
ttie  Cartha^aitns  a  spear  and  a  eadoeem  at  the 

enihl<>ins  of  war  or  peace  {has:am  ct  ca/iucrum,  tigna 
duo  belli  aut  pact*).  The  p'>r;iciis  uf  tlie  c  aduceatores 
fpero  eonaioered  sacred* 

It  would  aiipear,  however,  itat  the  Romaa  am- 
^aasadors  did  nut  osaally  cany  the  cadnonoa,  aince 
\farcian*  informs  us  that  the  Koman  nnihassadors 
earned  vervain  {,$egmina)  that  no  one  might  injure 
dicm,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Grcdt  anmaaa- 
iora  ccrried  the  cerycia  {kij^vklo). 

CADU'CUM.    (  Vid.  Bona  Caduca.) 

CADIJS  (s'l'^  ir.  Ki'iMo^),  a  large  earthen  vessel, 
which  was  used  for  several  purposca  among  the 
andnnta.  Winewaa  frequently  kept  in  it;  and  we 
learn  from  an  author  'juoted  hy  Pollux,  that  the 
ampliora  was  also  called  cadus  '  The  vessel  used 
in  drawing  watt-r  from  wells  was  called  cadus,*  or 
7«»X6(.*  The  name  of  cadua  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  fesael  or  um  in  which  the  ooanten  or  peb- 
!>les  of  the  dicasls  were  put  when  thry  gave  their 
-/ote  on  a  trial,  but  the  diminutive  naALOKOt  was 
more  commonly  used  in  thia  aignilieation.  {Vii. 

CADI^hOI  ) 

•C.+:'CUBI:M  VINUM,  a  name  given  to  a  wine 
which  w.i.s  at  one  lime  the  best  gro  vth  of  the  Fa- 
lernian  vineyards.  "  Formerly,"  says  Pliny,**  "the 
Cacttban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  manhea 
of  .Aniycla",  was  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Campa- 
nian  wines  ;  but  it  has  now  lost  Us  repute,  partly 
from  the  negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly 
from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  which  haa 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  that 
Wna  begun  by  Nero  from  .\vernus  to  f>-tia  "  The 
Cncuban  is  described  by  Cialcn"  as  a  generous,  du> 
lahle  wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening 
wily  after  a  long  term  of  years.  In  another  place" 
be  remarks  that  the  Uithynian  white  wine,  when 


1.  (MiUler,  Archcolc^ie  ilrr  Kuust,  p.  MI4.)  —  3.  (Cumpare 
pint..,  II.  N..  Hix.,SH^.  (Liv..  nxii..' 33.— Sep.,  Iluiiiih.,  o. 
ll.->Anin.  Marrall.,  ii.,  7.)— 4.  (x.,  97.)— 3.  (Cato,  ap.  Fr«t., 

r  — Cie.,  D*  OnO..  1. 46.)-*.  (IMf  *•  ^t.  8.  •.  8.)  —  7.  (Pul- 
In,  OiM.,  c  70, 71.— 8«id..  •.  V.  ntf*;.)^.  (/«  rAv  ^jwubwr 
*■#(  tttmt  trX^oflt'fwiy:  Arinopb.,  EgcIm.,  lOnn'-VtillUt 
OMk,  X~         9.  (Said..  ».  v.  vauAtff.) — 10.  (B.  Nt  SW^  6.) 

41.  (Athmurua,  i.,  Sl.>— It.  (OnbMin%  v.,  &) 
IM 


Tery  old,  passed  w.th  the  Ilomans  for  CMtthat 
but  that,  in  this  sUte,  it  was  generally  Miter  wm 

unfit  for  drinking.  From  this  analogy  we  may  mn. 
elude  that,  when  new,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of 
rough,  h\v(  et  wines.  It  appears  to  have  been  oM 
of  Horace's  favourite  wines,  of  which  be  apeakit 
in  general,  as  having  been  icaerved  for  InportaBl 
festivals.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  principal 
vineyards  which  supplied  it,  tins  wine  would  l»> 
cessarily  become  verv  scarce  and  VihllAla.* 

CiELATU'RA.   (Vid  Bronzb,  p  179.) 

•CiEPA  or  CiEPE  {Kp>'>ntivov),  the  Onion,  or  At- 
Hum  Ccpa,  L.  The  Greeks  had  numeroui  kinds,  or» 
rather,  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  which  are  oen- 
tiuned  by  Dioacorides.*  The  Romans,  on  the  otUet 
hand,  had  two  principal  kinds,  the  Palia'.ana  iind 
the  Condimenlariutn,  the  latter  of  which  was  salw 
divided  into  many  species.  The  Pallacaua  {ratf^} 
had  hardly  any  bead,  and  consisted  principally  of  a 
long  stem ;  it  admitted  of  beinf  often  cot.  The 
CorJimenfarium  [cape),  so  called  because  it  could 
be  potted  and  kept  for  use,  was  likewise  t*  rnud 
Capitatum,  from  its  ezaiMnat  head.  —  "Though 
the  history  of  the  onion  can  be  hot  ioiperfectly 
traced  in  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  great 
antiquity  in  Africa,  since  there  is  evidt  ncp  to  >ho\r 
that  this  bulb  was  known  and  much  esict-nied  id 
Egypt  9000  years  before  Christ.  Juvenal.*  indeed, 
says  that  the  Egyptians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the 
onion,  this  vegetable  having  been  deified  hy  them. 
The  prohibition,  however,  seems  only  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  priestSi  who,  according  to  Plutarch,* 
*  abetained  from  moat  khtds  of  poise;*  and  tho  ab 
horrence  felt  for  onions,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  conhned  to  the  members  of  the  sa«> 
cerdotal  order.  That  onions  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt,  is  proved,"  continues  WiUdnaoo,  '*ih»t  the 
authority  of  many  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
sc  ulptures  ;  their  quality  was  renowned  in  ancient, 
and  has  been  equally  so  in  modern  tiiu' s  ,  and  tho 
Israelites,  when  they  left  the  country,  rt  gretted  tJie 
'  onions,'  as  well  as  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  the 
leeks,  the  garlic,  and  the  meats  they  *  did  eat'  in 
Egypt.  Among  the  offering-'*  presented  to  the  gods, 
both  in  the  tombs  and  temples,  onions  are  mtro- 
dooed,  and  a  priest  ia  frequently  aeen  holding  theai 
in  his  hand,  or  covering  an  altar  with  a  bundle  of 
their  leaves  and  roots.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
they  were  introduced  at  private  as  well  as  public 
festivals,  and  brought  to  table  with  gourds,  cucum 
bers,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  if  there  ia  may 
truth  in  the  notion  of  their  iK'ing  forbidden,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  was  entirely  coniined  to  tho 
priestly  Older.  The  onions  of  Egypt  were  mild 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour,  a  character  enjoye* 
by  them  at  the  present  day  ;  ami  tin  y  were  eaten 
(•rude  a.s  well  as  cooked,  l»y  |>ersoiis  both  <pf'  the 
higher  and  lower  classes.  It  is  difficult,  bowcTor. 
to  say  if  they  introdooed  them  to  table  tike  the  oak 
bagc.  as  a  hor.f  d'truvre  to  stimulate  the  app'  tite, 
which  .Socrates  recommends  in  the  Danqu*i  of 
Xenophon.  On  this  occasion,  some  curious  reascna 
Ibr  their  uae  are  brou^t  forward  by  diflerent  aieoa> 
bera  of  the  party.  Ntoerates  ohserres  that  onioaa 
relish  well  with  wine,  and  cites  Homer  in  »uppr>il 
of  his  remark  ;  Callias  afhmis  that  they  ini>pire 
courage  in  the  hour  of  battle  ;  and  Charmidts  sug- 
gests their  utility  in  deceiving  a  jealous  wife,  who, 
Ending  her  husband  return  with  Ins  breath  smelling 
of  onions,  would  be  induced  to  believe  uB  had  IkOC 
saluted  any  one  while  from  home."* 

CiERTfUM  TABULA.  TheinhahitanUofCim 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  in  eariy  times,  the  Ro- 

1.  (HeDdenrjti'a  Hut.  Anc.  Winr,.  p.  Hi,  87.  w3.  |ail.>_ 
t.  (Sal ,  sir..  9.)— 4.  (It.  et  Oi.,  ixt  ilkiiuaatiHW 
ans  aad  Cvatons  Aao.  figypl,  voL     »  Kh  wnU 
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ILLUAMOS. 


CALiNTiCA. 


Mn  franchise,  but  without  the  suffragmm}  Some 
■ociciU  writers  thought  that  the  Cientcs  origiaally 
bad  the  lull  franchise,  and  were  aAcrward  deprived 
of  the  flttfliagiiim.*  Tba  umes  of  the  cUiMoe  of 
Cvre  were  kept  at  Rome  in  lists  eaHed  leM«  C«- 
nVum,  in  which  the  names  of  all  other  cltiieni  who 
had  not  the  sufiragium  appear  to  tiave  been  entered 
to  later  tinea.  All  citizens  who  weio  defradcd  by 
litt  ceoaora  to  the  rank  of  erariaDS  were  clasaed 
■nou;  the  Csrites ;  and  hence  we  find  the  exprea* 
lions  of  (tranum  facerc*  and  in  (abulas  Cantum  re- 
feiri^  used  as  svnonymous.    (Tit/.  ^RiKu.) 

•CALAMINTHE  (/co/ia/z/vft?),  a  shrub,  which 
SpnageU  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  makes 
to  he  the  Melissa  Cretica;  but  in  his  second,  the 
7'\i/*-.uj  ncprla,  or  Catmint.  In  his  edition  of  Dios- 
corides  be  calls  the  first  species  the  Mtlusa  Crettca; 
the  second,  the  Thymus  nepeia,  8eop. ;  and  the 
third,  the  Melissa  alhssima* 

CALAMISTRU.M,  an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
tXnd  hollow  like  a  rerd  {diiamns),  used  for  curling  wo 
the  hair.  For  this  purpose  it  was  heated,  the  per- 
son who  perlbnned  the  oflice  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
aahes  (f/nii)  being  called  cintjlo  or  anerarius.* 

This  use  It!"  heated  irons  was  adopted  very  early 
amon;,'  the  Romans,'  and  became  as  common 
aowog  tliem  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times.*  In 
the  age  of  Cieerai,  who  fireqoently  aDudee  to  it,  the 
Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the  matrons,  often  ap- 
peared v\  ith  their  iiair  curled  in  ihiii  uianuer  {caU- 
mistrati).  We  aoa  the  leanlt  in  many  antiqjH  atat- 
nes  and  Iniats. 

CAL'AMUS  {K4htfu)f*),  a  sort  of  teed  whieh  the 
ancients  used  as  a  pen  fur  writing."  The  best  sorts 
were  got  from  i£gypt  and  Criidus."   So  Martial,'* 

llsl  ekartiM  ktMe$  edamu  MemfldHea.  tdhw.** 
Wb<^n  the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sliiirpened  with  . 
a  knife*  tcntfrum  ^i^arntm  to  a  reed  so 

ihaipened  the  epithet  umperajtua^  used  by  Cicero, 

prebaUy  refers,'*  "  calamo  et  atramtiUo  lempcrato  res  ' 
tgttur."    One  of  the  inkstands  given  under  the  ar-  '< 
twle  Atbamsntuh  has  a  ualamu;}  upon  it.  The 
was  split  like  our  pens,  and  hence  Ausv- 
lAis**  rails  It  jissipa,  or  ctoveU'lboCed. 

•KAA'AMOi  ufXjfiaTinof.  Sprengcl  feels  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  this  is  the  Aroms  Cala- 
■MS, or  Sweet  Flag.  Schneider  slates  that  Siaek- 
house.  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  is  disposed 
to  refer  the  Ku^oftot  Wwojuof  of  Theophnutua  to  the 
same.   1'he  term  tTTiytiot  alao oocuTS inTheophna- 

lUS       'i'lti.  SACCIlARfM.") 

*KAA'AM02:  ^pa^nini^.  Alt  agree  that  thia  is 
ihe  AruHdo phragmitts,  L. ,  or  curamon  Reed.  Spren- 
|d  refers  the  KoXofio^  ;t°P<^<<^  of  Theophrastos  to 

Ihe  saiuf 

*KAA  .AMOl  avX^TiKoc,  the  same  as  the  ddva^, 
and, consequently, the  Arundo  donax}*  (Fid. Donax.) 

*KAA'AM0S  6  vaaTbf.  The  early  commentators 
on  Dioscorides  have  settled  the  identity  of  this  with 
ihe  ro4<*tof  uf  Thcoiilirastus  ;  and  Sprengel  rt  lerb  it 
veiy  properly,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Arundo  arc- 
r«rts,  or  sea-side  Reed.'* 

*KaA'AMO£  6  'XvdiKoq,  most  probably  the  Bam- 
txx)  L  ane.  or  Hamhusa  Aruniinaeea.  Mention  of  the 
Baiiiboo  Cane  is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  also  by 

1.  (OatL,  zffi.,  I),— Strabo,  v..  p.  SSO.)— S.  (Schol.  in  Hor., 
•tfisLUiU  «»-«.  <0«U.,  IS.)— I.  (GbIL,  xYi,,  IS.) 
— S.  (IHatear.,  iii.,  S7.^TlMaf»hrut.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  10.— Adam*, 
AppmL,  1.  V.)— 6.  (liar..  Sat..  I.,  a.,  08.  —  Ueindoif,  ui 
lac)— 7.  (Plaat.,  A»ia.,  IIJ.,  iii..  3T.)— 8.  (Vin;..  iflo.,  iii., 
I00.-4erriaa.— Hora«  »J  lor.)— 0.  (Pollux.  Ocuiin..  x..  15.) 
—10.  ;Cie.,  ad  Att.,  7L,  i— I.vt.,  E|j,  ail  Ph..  447.)-U.  (Plin.. 
H.  N.,  XVI..  M,  64.)— la.  («».,  38.)— 13.  (Tarit.,  Ann.,  ▼.,  8.— 
Sar' .  VitPll..  2.)— U.  (Cic.  aiJ  Q.  Fmr.,  ii.,  15.)— 13.  (vii., 
¥i:  -i.  ■  (L>  .i«<-..r.,  1..  17.— Th'  ophrait..  H.  P.,  iv.,  II.)  — 17. 
(D«c*r».  ..  I..  IM.— T)»coplira»t.,  H.  P.,  »».,  13.}— 18.  (Theo- 
phrut.,  U.  P.,  IT.,  1S.)<-19.  (Dinnarn  it  114  — ThMfihnit., 
B.  P..  IV.,  11.) 


-  Ctesias.  (rtJ.  Saccharum.)  T\\e  KuXofiOi 'ivAiKt^ 
uno}u'k'6ufiivo^  o*  Thcophrastus,  or  petrified  Cai^ 
mus  Indicus,  was  one  of  the  starry-surfaced  Ibaail 
Coralloida.  "  It  was  not  named  ao  without  rea* 
M>n,"  obserres  HiO,  **  fbrthe  specimen  which  I  have 
of  it  very  prettily  and  exactly  resembles  that  bdly."* 
•CALCIFRAGA.  ( Vtd'  Ejipbtro.n.) 
CALANnCA  or  CALTATICA,  a  head^rnea. 
This  word  is  sometimes  given  as  answering  to  th« 
Greek  KMpv^aP.oc,  bat  the  Latin  retievttim  (quod  ca- 

pillum  contincrd,  dutum  a  riit.  rrticulum')  eo. re- 
sponds better  to  Kinpi<^a'/.oi.  which  was  a  caul  or 
coif  of  network  for  covering  the  hair,  and  was 
worn  by  women  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night. 
This  kind  of  covering  for  the  head  was  very  an- 
ci(  nt,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,*  ami  it  also 
appears  to  hare  been  commonly  used.  It  occurs  in 
several  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  from  one  of 
which  the  following  cut  is  taken,  representing  Nep- 
tune and  a  nymph,  on  whose  head  this  kind  ol  net 


TliR  persons  who  made  these  net.s  were  called 
KtKinxpa'/.orrAoKOi,^  and  also  anKxv^vrat*  according 

to  Pollux,^  who  explains  the  word  by  ol  Ttkhmtat 
raic  Ytnw&  rsvf  KaapsnpiAievt.  Theae  nets  nppeat 
to  hare  hwn  sometimes  made  of  gold  threads.*  and 

at  otlirT  tinirs  of  .«;i!k,'  or  t!i<"'  Elran  bv.'^-^u.?,"  and 
probably  of  other  materials  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers. 

The  head-dress  made  of  close  materiala  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  KeKpi^aXo(  or  re/inthiiii.  The 
("ormer  was  called  miira  or  caJarUica,  which  words 
are  said  to  be  synonymous,"  though  in  a  pa.ssage 
in  the  Digest"  they  are  menlioned  together  as  if 
they  were  distinct.  Such  head-dreaaes  frei^uentiy 
occur  in  paintings  on  vases.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  tlie  two  follovvinr,'  woodc  uts,  taken  from 
Millin,  Pctnlurcs  de  Vases  Anitqucs,^*  will  show. 

The  first  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  pamting  on  the 
vase,  and  represents  a  man  and  a  woman  reclining  ; 
on  a  couch,  with  a  small  figure  standing  by  the 
woman^  aide,  the  meaning  of  which  ia  not  quite 
clear. 

Ttfi  next  woodcut  only  contains  a  part  of  tha 

1.  (Theophntt.,  II.  P.,  it..  11— M  .  iJe  Lapid.,  68.— Adana, 
AppniiJ..  •.*.)— a.  (Varro.  l.in?.  l,.it  ,  r.,  29.)— 3.  ill.,  ixii., 
469.)  —  1.  (Muteo  H«>rlKiniru.  v.,|.  n.,  18.)  — 5.  (P..llux 
Onom.,  vii.,  179  )— <5.  (Dftiinstli.,  r.  Olviiipiml.,  c.  3,  p.  ll'O.)  — 
7.  (Onoiii.,  I.,  19*2.)— «.  (IVlrp.t,.  c.  f.:.— Juv.,  11.,  9(5.)— 9  (S«\ 
mas.,  E»<ri-.  .-ul  SiJm..  p.  392.)-10.  (Pau».,  Tii.,  »1,  ♦  7.) -11 
(Sorv.,a.l.t:n  .  iv.M^.l  \i.  (M,til  S.  •.  tt,  «  10.)— II  (ff«r 
I.,  pi.  M,  vol.  11.,  pi.  43.) 
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CALATHUS. 

original  jMuoUng.  whieh  mtiata  of  many  other  fe- 
nalB  iHmres,  engaged  in  the  cdebretion  of  certain 

mysteries. 

The  niilra  was  originally  tlie  name  ol"  an  eastern 
h«?ad-dress,  and  is  sumetimes  spoken  of  as  charac- 
Uristio  of  the  Phrygians.*  Pliny*  says  that  Poly- 
guotxa  was  the  first  who  painted  O^ek  women 


CALC£US. 

Ilie  ndme«»reabthi«italiogfffiBtoaMtJbrM» 

ing  wine.* 


It  appears  from  a  passage  in  \TartiaI*  ( fort  tor  m- 
Urtot  »ervat  vetiea  eapiltoa)  that  a  bladder  was  some- 
times used  as  a  kind  of  eoverinn  for  the  hair. 

CAI/ATIII  S.  dim.  CAI^THIS'CUS  {KuXaOof, 
sa?.n»iaKor).  also  called  TA'AAPOS.  usually  signi- 
fied tlir  basket  in  which  women  placed  their  woik. 
and  especially  the  materials  for  spinning.  Thus 
Pollux*  speaks  of  both  rtlT^apoc  and  meSiiAf  as  7% 
yvvauuviuiog  mr^ :  and  in  another  passage*  he 
names  them  in  connexion  i*1th  spinnini;,  and  says 
that  the  r<i}.apo^  and  Ka}.a6iaKo^  were  the  same. 
These  baskets  were  made  of  osiers  or  reeds ; 
whence  we  read  in  Pollux*  ir^riv  nXipavf  koI 
KohidloKov^,  and  in  Catullus,' 

**  Ante  pcdci  autcm  candentta  moUia  lantt 
Vetterm  wrgaH  autoiOmt  eatatkiteL** 

Hi'\v  a[i[>ear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  eiriier 
times  of  more  valuable  maicnais,  since  we  lead  in 
Homer*  or  a  ailver  rvXapoc.  They  frequently  occur 
in  puntings  on  vases,  and  often  indicate,  as  Botti- 
(Bl*  has  remarked,  that  the  s(>eiie  represented  takes 
iiiace  m  the  <:yna?conitis,  or  women's  apartments. 
In  the  loUowing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on 
a  vase,"  a  dave,  belonging  to  tlie  ctass  caUed  qua- 
lillariaf,  i3  pn  -*  ntinj  her  mi.'>fre.v..s  u  itli  the  calalhus, 
I  in  which  the  wim)I  was  kept  for  embroidery,  &c. 

Baskets  of  this  kind  were  also  used  for  other  pur- 
poees, »  snrh  as  for  canying  Ihiila,  flowen,  &c.'» 

l.(Vij,  ^n  .  ix..  «|8,.™.)-S.  (H.  S.,  tmn  9t.y~X 
jmi.,  xxmi..  19.) -4.  (,.,  I55.)-5.  (v,...  29.)-6.  frff.,  m.) 
—7.  (l«iv..  319.)— 8.  (CM.,  IV.,  105)— 9  'Va«rnffein.,  iii.,  ♦4.) 
—10.  (MilliD  PeintarMde  V*«i  -i  Antiqurt.  vol.  i.,  pi.  4.)—  II. 
If^^t,  SaboH,  viL  ii.,  ^  US,        —  It.  (OVUt  Art.  Am^ 

im 


Calalluia  was  pnv«rty  a  Greek  word,  though  usHI 
by  tlie  Latin  writers.  The  J^atin  word  corresiimid. 

ing  to  it  wa.s  fpiabts*  or  quasillus*  From  quatUhta 
came  quastUana,  the  name  of  tiie  slave  who  spun. 

and  wlw  waa  eoaaiderad  lb )  meaneat  ofthe  ftnalt 

slaves  (Convoeat  nmmn  fuatiUantUt  fmUktfua  mt* 
dittimam  partem*). 

CALCAH,  a  spur,  that  is,  a  goad  attached  to  Ite 
heel  (c«lx)  in  riding  on  boiaebadt,  and  uaed  to  am 
on  the  horse  to  gnater  awiftneas.* 

n»e  early  adoption  of  this  contrivance  by  the  Ilo 
mnus  appt  ars  Irom  the  mention  of  it  in  Plautus* 
and  Lueretms.'  It  is  afterward  often  alluded  tobj 
Cicero,*  Ovid,*  Virgil,**  and  aobsequent  Roman  an- 
thoTB.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Greeks  used  span,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  on  aatinie 
statues. 

The  spurs  of  a  cock  are  called  eakaris.  • 
CALCEUS  (dim.   CALCEOLUS),  CALCEA- 
MEN,  CALCEAME.XTU.M  (tTodr//ia,  rj<WWj^  « 
shoe  or  boot,  anything  adapted  to  cover  and  nroinia 
the  feet  fai  walkhig . 

The  use  of  shoe.-?  was  by  no  means  universal 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.   The  Homeric  be> 
roes  are  represented  without  shoes  when  amied  Ibr 
battle.    (Kirf.  Ariia,  Balteus  )    Acconlmg  to  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  younj;  .Spartans  were 
brought  up  without  wearing  shoes  (ui  t  .To('/;(r<'o'*),  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  full  use  of  their  fcei 
in  running,  leaping,  and  climbing.   Socrates,  Pho> 
cion.  and  Cato  fretiuer.tiy  went  barefoot  ((in  r.-(^r/- 
rof,"  pede  nudv^*).  The  Roman  slaves  had  no  sboea 
{nvuio  talo^*),  their  naked  feet  being  marked  With 
chalk  or  gypsum.  Tlic  coveriog  of  the  feet  was  re- 
moved before  reelining  at  meals.  (Vid.  Ccena.) 
Togo  barefoot  also  indicated  haste,  grief,  (ii^trac- 
tion  ol  mind,  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  when  tlae 
chorus  of  Oceanides  hasten  to  the  liktered  Ptaroe- 
theua  (diridiAoc'*) ;  when  Venus  goes  in  quest  of 
Adonis  (4»a«la?.of"),  and  when  the  vestaN  tiee  from 
Rome  Willi  tlie  .iiij.aralu.H  of  sacred  utensil.s.'*  For 
sunilar  reasons,  sorccre&ses  go  with  naked  leet  wbeo 
iitf  ent  upon  the  exercise  of  magical  arts**  tnttdt  ft* 
demy**  pe<lihu.t  Tr»</;.v*M.  allhoiiijli  sometimes  one  foot 
only  was  uiisluul  {unum  eiuta  pcdcm  rinc/i;*'),  and 
is  so  painted  on  fictile  vases.   That  it  was  a  veiy 
rar6  thing  at  Home  to  see  a  respectable  female  out 
of  doors  without  shoes,  is  clear  from  the  astonish- 


1.  (Virs..  FrI,,  X.,  71.)  — 8.  (Hor.,  Cam..  HI..  4.)— I. 
•  Fettai,  ».  V.  (  Llj!hui.— Ctc,  Philip.,  in.,  4.—  Pn.p.,  IV.,  t-J- 
37.)  — 4.  (I'ttron.,  c.  132.  — Compare  Tibull.,  IV..  »  3,  aad 
Hcpe  in  loc.)— 5.  (I»i.ii.r..  Onij.,  xm...  16.)— «.  (A»in..  111.,  nj_ 
118.)— 7.  (T..  1074.)-».  (I)e  Orat..  in..  9.— Ep.  ■*!  Alt.,  n..  1.) 
—9.  (Kp.  cxPonto.  ii.,6,  38;  it., S,  35.)— 10.  ('*  femiu  c;  Ici. 
Virs  ,  ^B.,  «!.,  714.)  — 11.  (Col.,  Do  lie  Iluit ,  vni.,  S.)  —  It. 
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OALCEUa. 


■Ml  ciynieneed  by  uvid,  until  be  wu  infimaed 
if  dMraason  (}f  it,  in  a  partiealar  instanoe. 

**  Hue  pede  matrojuim  vidi  deteendert  nudo  : 
Obstupui  taeitus,  tutlinuique  gradum.^' 

The  feet  were  sometimes  bare  in  atlendanre  on 
Mlicnils  Tims  the  reniains  of  Augustus  were  col- 
Iroed  irom  the  pjra  by  noblemeD  ot  the  first  rank 
with  naked  feet.*  A  pietnre  found  at  Herealaneum 
•thibits  persons  with  naked  feet  engapetl  in  the 
»<>rbiii[)  of  Lsis  ,*  anil  this  practice  was  observed  at 
Rome  m  honour  of  Cvbele.'  In  ease  of  drought,  a 
lirocesaion  and  ceremonies,  called  NudipedaUa,werc 
|ei feinted  with  a  riew  to  propitiate  the  godadby  the 
same  token  of  ;rrief  and  htiiniliation  * 

The  idea  of  the  defilement  arissmg  from  contact 
with  anything  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  disuse 
of  skin  or  leather  by  the  prieeto  o(  £gyjit.  Tbeir 
•hoes  -were  made  oT  vefetable  materira  (eaktot  ex 
papyro*).    {Vtii  Baia  ) 

Those  of  the  CJreeks  and  Romans  who  wore 
aboes,  including  generally  all  persons  except  youths, 
skaves,  and  ascetics,  consulted  their  convenience, 
nd  indulged  their  fancy,  by  inventing  the  greatest 
possihle  variety  in  the  forms.  eoIonri>.  and  materials 
of  their  shoes.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of  names, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certaio*  but  which  were  often  derited  either  from 
Ae  peraofw  who  were  suppiwed  to  have  brought 
pertain  kinds  of  shoes  into  fa^liinn.  or  from  tl>e  pla- 
ces where  they  were  prtu-ured  We  read,  for  ex- 
aaiple,  of  "shws  of  Aloihiades  ."  of  "  Sicyonian,"' 
■Ml  **  Peratan,"  which  were  ladies'  shoes  ;*  of  "  La- 
eotdan,"  whidi  were  men's  shoes  and  of  **  Cre- 
tan." "Milesian,"  and  "  Athrni.m"  shoes. 

The  distinctions  depending  ufxiti  f.  mn  may  be  gen- 
Mdly  divided  into  those  in  whu-h  ih*  mere  sole  of 
ft  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  ties 
•r  bands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  toes  or  the  mstep 
xtid.  Soi.E  t,  Crkpida,  Soccun)  ;  and  those  whieh 
ascended  bicber  and  Iiigher,  according  as  they  cov- 
eieil  the  aiuUBS,  the  calf,  or  the  whole  of  the  leg. 
la  calceftinenta  of  the  latter  kind,  i.  e.,  to  shoes  and 
M  distingniahod  from  sandals  aad  slipperi^, 


ki  Us  proper  and 


Besides  the  diflerenoe  in  the  uilenraU  t9  whiek 
the  caieens  extended  from  the  sole  upwanl  to  *he 

knee,  other  varieties  arose  from  its  auaptation  to 
particular  prolessions  or  modes  of  life.  Thus  tiir 
CALI0.1  was  principally  worn  by  soldiers;  :ba  rite 
by  labourers  and  rustics ;  and  the  coraoaiiss  by 
tragedians,  hunters,  and  horsemen. 

Understanding  "  raleeiis"  in  its  more  conf.ted  a{K 
phcation,  it  included  ail  those  more  complete  cover* 
ings  for  the  feet  which  were  used  in  waUting  out  ol 
doors  or  in  travelling.  As  most  ccmnronly  wetn, 
these  probably  did  not  much  differ  from  our  shoes, 
and  are  exemplified  in  a  jiaintinL'  at  Hereulaiieum,' 
which  represents  a  female  wearing  bracelets,  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panther's  skin,  while  she  is  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  oit  the  cymbals. 
Her  shoes  are  yeUow.  iUustnting  the  fact  that  they 
were  worn  of  various  colours,  es[)eeially  hy  ft  iiiaies 
( Vfd.  preceding  woodcut.)  The  shoe-ties  (com^itf) 
are  likewise  yellow.  These  shoes  appear  light  and 
thin,  corresponding  to  the  dress  and  attitude  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tnart)le  foot  in  the 
British  MuNrutii  cxlnlins  thi'  form  of  a  man's  shoe 
Both  tlie  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and 
strorg.  The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  as  in  a  sandal 


I.  (5  jpt.,  Ocla».,  100.)— 1  (Ant.  d'Ercol.,  ii.,330.)— 3.  (Pro 


For  an  example  of  calcei  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg.  .sif  llie  fiijiire  of  (Jresif  .s  in  Amkntom  (p, 
47).  In  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  tiie  Parthenon, 
boots  moeh  like  hw,  but  leediing  still  higher,  are 
worn  by  maiiv  of  the  Athenian  horsemen.  "They 
are  fastened  tij;hily  below  the  knee,  and  fit  closely 
in  every  part,  showing  how  completely  the  sculptor 
avoided  the  reproach  of  making  the  fool  "  float"  in 
the  shoe  (nsfcrc,*  ivew  h  ratf  tfttamv^.  In  many 
statues  the  flaps  are  prodiieed  by  turning  down  the 
head  and  elaws  of  the  quadruped  out  of  whose  hide 
the  boot  was  made.  Wo  often  see  U  laceil  in  finonL 

{Vid,  COTHURHUS.) 

Upon  no  part  of  their  dress  did  the  eneients  be* 

stow  greater  attention  than  upon  this.  Theophras- 
tus*  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  rusticity  to  wear 
shoes  larger  than  the  foot.*  on  the  one  hand, 
Ovid*  advises  the  lover,  "  Nu  vagut  in  Uua  pes  tUn 
9dU  ntttt,**  we  find  Qnmtilian,  on  the  other  hand, 
laying  down  similar  maxims  for  the  .statesman  and 
the  orator.'  Overiiieety  produced  the  incnnvo 
nience  of  pinching  shoes,*  especially  when  they 
were  pointed  at  the  toes  and  turned  upward  (ana* 
noli).  Besides  the  various  and  splendid  colours  of 
the  leatlirr,  tlic  pattern.s  still  existing  on  ma: tile 
Statues  show  that  it  was  cut  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner.  When  Lucullus  triumphed  af\cr  his  vic- 
tories in  Asia,  he  displayed  fine  shoos  from  Syria, 
pamted  with  spots  in  imitation  of  jewels.*  Real 
gems  and  gold  were  .idfh'd  hy  some  of  the  emper- 
ors, especially  Hcliogabalup,  wiio  wore  beautiful  cam- 
eos on  his  boots  and  shres,  but  with  the  natural 
effect  of  exciting  ridicule  rather  than  admiration.'* 
The  form  and  colour  of  the  calceus  were  also 


1.  (Ant.  d'Erci!.,  i.,  t.i/.  SI.)  — 1.  <0»id.)— J,  (ArMm*. 
EdnU^aSI.)— 4.  (CbBr..4.)--S.  (CiNnr«niIIor.,Sat.,I>,iii.,n.] 
-4.(D«ATt.ABi3S,910.)— 7.(bM.Or..  xl.,S,i  •  -  " 


*cnt-.  Pen^  IM.)— 4.  (TortuU.,  Apol.,  40.)-a.  (Mwt.  OmwU.,  I  (t^Art.  Am^S  ,910.)— 7.  (liMi.  Or..  >,  p.  439.  mI.  80^ 
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J  thi  insignia  of  rank  aod  office.  Tliose  who 
wren  eievaled  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 

Duskins,  fastened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
(fu^^i*  pclhbus^),  ami  adijrned  with  a  small  cres- 
cent.* Hence  Cicero,'  speaking  of  the  assumption 
of  the  senatorial  digait;  by  Asinius,  says  vuUatnt 
cduM.  Another  man,  in  similar  eireumstanees, 
was  told  thnt  his  nfibility  was  in  his  hpcls  *  Among 
the  Talcei  worn  hy  senators,  those  called  mullet, 
IVom  their  resemblance  to  the  scales  of  the  red  mul- 
kW*  wece  particularlly  admired ;  as  well  as  others 
cdlfld  sAtftf,  beeaose  the  leather  was  softened  by 
tta  tno  of  alum.* 

CALCULATOR  (Xoyor^c)  signifies  a  keeper  of 
accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the  signi- 
fication of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic;  whence  Martial* 
classes  l.im  with  the  netarhu,  or  writing-master. 
The  naiiiC  was  derived  from  calculi,  which  were 
comtuoiily  used  in  teacliing  arithmetic,  and  also 
in  reckoning  in  general.  {Vid.  Abacos,  No.  VI.) 
Among  the  Greeks  the  Xoyiar^  and  ypaftfiartaT^i 
appear  to  have  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  !U)iiian  families  of  importance  there  was  a 
calculalor  or  account-keeper,*  who  is,  however, 
more  flrequently  called  hy  the  name  of  dispentator 
or  procurator,  who  was  a  kind  of  .'Steward  • 

CALCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used  for 
various  purposes  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Athe- 
nians used  in  voting  (mi.  Caoibkoi),  or  such  as  De- 
nosithenes  pot  in  his  mouth  when  deeiafoiing,  in 
order  to  mend  his  prnmmciatinn  *•  Calculi  were 
used  in  playing  a  sort  uf  draughts.  {Vid.  Latrun- 
COLI.)  Subsetiuently,  instead  of  pebbles,  ivory,  or 
ailTer,  or  gold,  or  otiier  men  (as  we  call  them)  were 
Htad,  but  stfll  ealled  ealeofi.  The  caleali  were  W- 
islirej."  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
Imce  the  phrases  calcuium  ponere,^*  caUuium  aubdu- 
!«-«.»»   {Vid.  Abacos,  No  VL) 

C.UDA.  {Vid.  Cauda.) 

CALDA'RIUM.   {VU.  Baths,  p  149  ) 

C  VLENDAR  (GREEK).  The  Greek  year  was 
divided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  dcpcndmg  on  the 
actual  changes  of  the  moon.  The  first  day  of  the 
mooth  {vovftitvia)  was  not  the  day  of  the  eonjuno- 
tioo,  hot  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  new 
moon  first  appeared ;  fnn«pquently  full  moon  was 
tbo  middle  of  the  month,  and  is  called  6ix6/iiivig,  or 
"the  divider  of  the  month."**  The  lonar  month 
consists  of  89  daya  and  about  13  hours ;  according- 
ly, some  months  were  necessarily  reckoned  at  S9 
days,  and  rather  more  of  them  at  thirty  days.  The 
latter  were  called  full  montlia  (ir^pe/f),  the  former 
hollow  months  {KoiXot).  As  the  twelve  lunar  months 
fell  short  of  the  solar  year,  they  were  obliged  every 
other  year  to  interpolate  an  intercalary  month  {uhv 
iftioTj^aliM;)  of  30  or  29  days  T\,f  nnlmary  year 
ooosistcd  of  354  days,  and  the  interpolated  year, 
Iherafore,  of  S84  or  883.  This  inteipolsted  yesr 
(rpuTTiptt)  was  seven  days  and  a  half  too  long ;  and, 
to  correct  the  error,  the  interralary  month  was  from 
time  to  time  omitted.  The  Atlic  year  began  with 
the  summer  solstice ;  the  following  is  the  sequence 
of  the  Attie  months,  and  the  number  of  days  in 
each  :  Hec-atombfrnn  (30).  Mctasjeitnion  (29),  Hoo- 
dromion  (30),  Pyaiiepsion  (29).  Maunactenon  (30), 
Pc»eideon  (29),  (iameliou  (30).  Aiithesterion  (29), 
eiapheboUon  (30).  iHuiiycbion  (29),  Thaivelion  (90), 
Beirophorion  (89).  The  intereaiaiy  month  was  a 


1  (llor,  Sat.,  I.,  M  ,  27.— Heiml<.rf  iii  l<>c.)— 2.  (Mart..  li., 
m—inv.,  VII.,  192.)— 3.  {I'liil.,  xiii.,  H  )^.  (Phil.«ir.,  llfr., 
Tiii.)— y  (Iwilor.,  Oinr..  XIX.,  M.)— e.  (.Mart.,  Juv.,  11.  cu.— Ly- 
|bi,I>0  Mir  ,  >  .  32.  -<)»id.  Dc  Art.  Am..iii.,S71.)— 7.  (x.,  62.) 
—ft  (Dir.  3(i,  tit.  1..  ».  7.)— 9.  (Cic,  wl  Att.,  xi.,  1— Plin.,  Ep., 
^  19— Suet.,  (Hi,  c.  13.— Veip.,  c.  M  )— 10.  (t  ic.  Do  ()r«t., 
k.Al.)— II.  (StdtM..  Ernst.,  viii..  12.— OviJ,  Tritt.,  u.,  477.— 
ltot.Siv^l7,a;  aiff.,l0.l— 19.  (Colam.,  ui.,  I.)— M.  (GiCb,Ila 
nkthn  It,  *ej^H.  rl  ad..  Ol/np.,  tit..  Si.) 
•M 


second  Poseideon  inserted  in  the  middle  a|  ih 
year.   Every  Athenian  month  was  divMofl  iola 

three  decads.  The  days  of  the  first  ("ecs*!'  were 
designated  as  iaTofuvov  or  ap,touiioi/  /i^vof.  and 
were  counted  on  regularly  from  1  to  10  ;  thus  &cv- 
Ttpa  opx<iiuvo»  or  lerofiivov  is  "  the  second  day  m 
the  month.'*  The  days  of  the  second  deead  weit 
designated  as  Irrl  t^tKa,  or /ifffoi'vrof,  and  were  count- 
ed on  regularly  from  the  1 1th  to  the  20th  day,  wbicl 
was  o^led  tUa^.  There  were  two  ways  of  count' 
ing  the  days  of  the  last  decad :  they  were  citba 
reekoned  onward  ftom  the  80th  (thus  irpuni  nri 
iIkuSi  wjus  the  21sl).  orl>ackwanl  from  the  last  day, 
with  the  addition  <^ivovrog,  navofitvov,  Xj^jtu'rof,  or 
amovToi ;  thUS  the  21st  day  uf  a  hollow  month  was 
Mtni  ^iveimf  of  a  full  moQth,  dMuTf  ^ivwrag. 
The  U»t  day  of  the  month  was  called  hut  km  via, 
"the  old  and  new,"  I)ecau8e,  as  the  lunar  month 
really  consisted  of  mure  than  29  and  less  than  30 
days,  the  last  day  might  be  considered  aabctonghig 
equally  to  the  aid  and  new  nsonth.* 

The  lirst  calendars  of  the  Greeks  were  founded 
on  rude  observations  ot  tlie  rising  and  seitirii;  ol  et  r- 
tain  fixed  stars;  as  Onon,  the  Pleiades,  Arcturus, 
<Scc.  The  earlint  scientitic  calendar,  which  super- 
seded  these  occasional  observations,  was  that  of 
Meton.  He  observed  that  235  lunar  month:-  cor> 
responil  very  nearly  to  19  solar  years.  Ai  i'ording 
ly,  he  introduced  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or  6940  days* 
distributed  into  months,  so  that  they  oorresponded 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon  tlironghont  the  whole 
period,  rtus  cycle  was  called  tlie  year  of  Meton 
(Mfrwvof  huavTot;),  ami  llie  calendar  bawd  upon  it 
was  published  at  Atltens  in  01.  86,  4.  The  caleu- 
dar  commenced  with  the  month  Selraphorion  (16tb 
July,  B  C  432).  This  cycle  of  19  years  war^  an  (x  ■ 
tension  of  the  o^tacteris  of  Cleoslratus,  which  con 
lained  8  years,  or  99  months,  or  2922  days.  Thief 
of  the  months  in  the  octaiiteris  were  intercalary,  oe 
curring  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years  or  tb» 
cycle,  If  Melon  had  reekoned  every  month  full 
his  cycle  vvdiild  have  contained  70.^0  days,  or  705O 
— 6910=1 10  days  too  much  ;  consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  110  hollow  months  in  each  <grcle. 
Dividing  7060  by  110  we  get  the  quotient  64,  which 
denotes  the  interval  between  every  two  successive 
days  to  be  rejected  {i/fupai  i^aipiatfioi).  Meton'a 
canon  be^ns  with  two  full  months,  and  then  we 
have  hollow  and  fiiU  mooths  alternately;  but,  after 
the  interchange  has  taken  place  eight  times,  two 
full  months  come  together,  because  there  must  be 
17  full  months  m  every  32.  'The  Metonic  cycle 
was  corrected  in  01.  1 10,  by  Callippus  of  Cyzicus. 
.Meton  had  made  the  solar  year  of  a  day  loo  long. 
Callippus  accordingly  assumed  a  4x19=76  years* 
cvcle  Dinltting  one  day,  or  27759  davs  'Vhc  epoch 
of  this  cycle  is  28th  June.  B  C.  330,'  01.  1 12,  3  A 
ftrther  correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle  was  Intro 
duced  by  Hipparchus,  the  cdebrated  a-stronoiiKT,  as 
<'ven  Callippus  had  still  left  the  solar  year  too  lung  by 
3  of  a  day :  he  therefore  assumed  a  cycle  of  4x 
4x19=4x76  yean  wanting  one  day,  or  111086 
days.  This  period  of 804  years,  withll8inter?al^ 
ry  months,  is  called  tlin  vf  ar  of  Hipparchus. 

Separate  years  were  designated  at  Athetu  by 
the  name  of  the  chief  ardion,  hence  calle«l  upx^ 
izuwftoc,  or  "the  name-giving  archon ."  at  Sparlai 
by  the  first  of  the  ephors  •,  at  Argos,  by  the  priest* 
CSS  of  Juno.  iVe  The  method  of  rcckot  ing  by 
Olympiads  was  brought  into  use  by  Timaeus  ut 
Tauromenium  about  01.  130.  As  this  clumsy  meth- 
od of  reckoning  is  still  found  in  books,  it  will  be  right 
to  give  the  rules  for  converting  Olympiads  into  thA 
year  B.C.,  and  vice  < 
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CALENDAR. 

I  Ti»  find  tbe  year  B.C.,  given  the  nth  year  of 
Ol  p,  take  thelbnniila  781— (4  p+n).  If  the  event 

oa{»p«n<.-d  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic  ye;ir,  this 
must  be  farther  reduced  by  1  ;  for  the  Attic  year, 
as  mentioned  above,  commenced  with  the  summer 
•olstice.  Thus  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  Ttiar- 
gelion  of  01.  95,  1.'  Theiefiwe  in  B.C.  ([781— (4X 
P5-4-1)]  — 1)=(781— 3Sl)-l=400-l=399. 

II  To  find  the  Olympiad,  given  the  year  n  B.C., 

like  Ihfi  formula      j— ■    Tlic  quottt  rit  is  the  01  , 

and  the  remainder  the  current  year  of  it ;  if  there 
is  no  remainder,  the  current  year  is  the  4th  of  the 
Olympiad.  If  tbe  event  happened  in  the  second 
telf  of  the  given  year,  it  most  he  inereaaed  by  i. 
to  take  the  event  just  mentioned,  Socrates 

„...«.*«U."'-<fH"-'»'7*"^Ol«5. 

1.  DeoMMthcnrs  was  horn  in  the  amniiier  of  883, 

..     ^      .  781-382   399  - 

therafim  in     ^     =b-^ssOI.  9^  9. 

On  the  Greek  raleiKlar  in  general,  the  reader  may 
•sonsult  Idelcr'3  Hundbuck  dcr  Malhematischen  and 
TtchniMchtr.  Chronologies  Th.  i..  p  227-392. 
CAJuENDiB.   (Ktd.  Calbiioab,  Roman.) 
CALENDAR  (ROMAN).  Calendarinm,  or,  rath- 
er, Kalcndarinrn 

Tfie  Year  of  Homulua  — The  naine  ui  iiomulus  ia 
commonly  attached  to  the  year  which  i.s  said  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome ;  but 
tradition  Is  not  consistent  with  regard  to  tbe  form 
of  it.    The  historians  Licinius  Macer  and  Feneslel- 
la  maintained  that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  and  that  it  was  already  in  those 
dija  an  annus  verient,  that  is,  a  year  which  coinci- 
ded with  the  period  of  the  sun's  eoorae.  Censori- 
nus,  however,  in  wlnijio  work  this  statement  occurs,' 
foes  on  to  say  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Gracca- 
aoa,  Fulvius  (Nobilior),  Varro,  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  Romans,  in  the  earliest  times,  Hke 
Ihe  people  of  Alba  from  whom  they  sprung,  allotted 
to  the  >('.ir  but  ti  n  ino[iih^     This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his  Fasti  ,* 
by  Gdlios.*  Macrobius,*  Solinus.*  and  Servius.* 
I^ily,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  implied 
in  the  fad.  that  ai  Laurentnm'  a  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered to  Junn  K.ih-nilans  on  the  first  f>f  every 
month  except  February  and  January.    These  ten 
months  were  called  Martins,  Aprilis,  Mains,  Janius, 
Qninrtilif .  .'^eMilis,  September,  October,  November, 
IXoL  iiihor    That  March  was  the  first  month  in  the 
year  is  implied  in  the  la-.t  -ix  names;  and  even  PIu- 
iarch,  who  ascribes  twelve  months  to  the  Romulian 
year,*  places  Januarius  and  Fcbruarina  9t  tbe  end. 
The  fact  is  al^o  ronfinneil  by  the  ceremoov  of  re- 
kindling the  sarn-d  fuc  m  the  Temple  of  Viesta  on 
the  firs't  day  of  .March,  by  the  practice  of  placing 
fresh  laurels  ia  the  public  buildings  on  that  day,  and 
by  many  other  enstoms  recorded  by  Macrobitis.* 
With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months,  Censori- 
nus,  Macrobius,  and  Solinus  agree  in  ascribing  thir- 
ty-one days  to  four  of  them,  called  pUni  menses; 
thirty  to  the  rest,  called  emoi  menses.  The  four 
longer  montbs  were  Marthis,  Mains,  Quinetilia,  ami 
October ;  and  these,  as  Macrobius  observes,  were 
distinguished  in  the  latest  f..rin  of  the  Roman  cal- 
endar by  having  their  nones  two  days  later  than  any 
ol"  the  nther  months.  The  symmetry  of  this  ar- 
rangement win  appear  by  placing  the  nnmbers  in 
^accession:  81,  30;  31.  30;  31,  30,  30;  31;  30, 
9).   Grid,  indeed,  appears  to  speak  of  the  months 
with  the  lunar  periu  1 
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"Annus  eraf  dfrtmum  cum  lunu  re:Uterat  annum,' 

hut  he  language  of  a  pocl  iiui.'jt  not  he  pressed  toe 
clos  ly.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  in  the  pas- 
sago  already  referred  to,  while  he  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  965  dzys,  speaks  of  the 
month.s  as  varying  without  system  bawccn  the  lim- 
its of  twenty  and  thiity-livf  days.  Such  an  irregu- 
larity is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  even  vrhen 
Censorinus  wrote  (A.D.  838},  the  Alban  calvoddi 
gave  36  days  to  March. «  to  May,  18  to  SextOir 
ami  16  to  September;  while  at  Tusculum  Qnincti 
lis  had  36  days,  October  32 ;  and  again,  at  Aricia. 
the  same  month,  Octoher.  had  no  less  than  39  ' 
The  Romulian  year,  if  we  follow  the  minority  ol 
authors,  contained  but  904  days ;  a  period  diffbring 
80  widely  from  the  real  length  of  the  suti'o  course, 
that  the  months  would  rapidly  revolve  through  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  inconvenience  was 
remedied,  says  Macrobius,*  b^  the  addition  of  the 
proper  number  of  days  required  to  complete  the 
year;  but  these  days,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  re- 
ceive any  name  as  a  month.  Servius  speaks  of  the 
intercalated  period  an  consisting  of  two  months, 
which  at  first  had  no  name,  but  were  eventuallly 
called  after  Janus  and  Februus.  That  some  system 
of  intercalation  was  employed  in  the  Romulian  year 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Licinius  Macer.*  This  ap- 
pears to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  with  regard  to 
the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year' of  ten  months,  i.  e.,  904  days,  at  once 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
Puteanus,*  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etruscan  week  contained  eight  days,  every  eighth 
day  being  speeially  devoted  to  religious  and  other 
public  purposes,  under  the  name  of  nona  or  mtn 
dina,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  nurabei 
304  is  a  precise  multiple  of  eight.    To  this  obser- 
vation, in  itself  of  little  moment,  Niebuhr  has  giver 
some  weight,  by  Ihrther  noticing  that  the  38  nun- 
dines  in  a  year  of  304  days  tally  exactly  with  the 
number  u(  dies  fasii  afterward  retained  in  the  Ju- 
lian calendar.    Another  writer,  Pontedera,  obsorv- 
ed  that  304  bore  to  365  days  nearly  the  ratio  of 
5  to  6,  six  of  the  Romulian  years  containing  1824, 
five  ot  the  longer  periods  182.5  days  ;  and  Niebuhr,* 
who  is  a  warm  advocate  of  tlie  ion  month  year, 
has  made  much  use  of  this  con.snlcration.    lie  thus 
explains  the  origin  of  the  well-known  quinquennial 
period  called  the  lustrum,  which  Cenaorinnb*  ex- 
pressly calls  an  annus  mag^uis,  that  is,  in  the  mod- 
ern language  of  chronology,  a  cycle  Moreover, 
the  year  often  months,  says  the  same  writer,'  was 
the  terra  for  mourning,  for  paying  portions  left  by 
will,  for  credit  on  the  aale  of  yearly  profito;  moel 
probably  for  all  loans ;  and  it  was  the  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.    {Vid.  iNXEREfT 
or  MojiBY.)    Lastly,  he  finds  in  the  existence  of 
this  short  year  the  solution  of  certain  historical 
difficulties.   A  peace,  or,  rather,  trace  wUh  Veil 
was  concluded  in  the  year  280  of  Rome,  for  40 
years.    In  316,  Fidenaa  revolted  and  joined  Veii. 
which  implies  that  Vcii  was  already  at  war  with 
Rome ;  yet  the  Veieatines  are  not  accused  of  hav- 
ing broken  their  oaths.*  Again,  a  twenty  years' 
truce,  made  in  329,  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  expired 
in  347.*   These  facts  are  explained  by  supposing 
the  years  in  question  to  have  been  those  of  ten 
months;  for  40  of  these  are  eqnal  to  33J  ordinary 
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yOAis,  JO  W  16!  ,  so  that  the  former  truce  termina- 
ted in  314.  the  latter  m  346.  Similarly,  the  truce 
of  eight  years  condudeU  with  the  Volsciana  in  323, 
eirtended,  in  ftet,  to  no  more  than  Of  (tall  yean ; 
and  hence  the  Volscians  resumed  the  war  in  331, 
without  exposing  theaiselves  to  the  charge  of  per- 
jury. 

Ilieia  infenimiai  and,  perhapa,  aatia&ctory  apeo* 
olatlons  flf  the  Gennan  critic,  of  course  imply  that 

Ihc  deoiiiit'-'*!  ri  il  year  f-till  Mirvived  jonj;  after  the 
regal  govcrntneni  had  ceased ;  and,  in  lact,  he  bo- 
ticTcs  that  this  year  and  the  lunar  year,  as  dele^ 
mined  by  .Sealiger's  proposed  cycle  of  32  years,  co- 
ezisied  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. Tiic  views  of  Nicbuhr  do  not  require  that 
the  noQtbs  should  bare  consisted  of  31  or  30  days ; 
indeed,  it  woald  be  more  natural  to  anppoee  that 
each  moMli,  as  well  as  ihe  year,  contained  a  pre- 
cise nuiiibtr  of  eight-day  u  it  kn  ;  eight  of  the  months, 
for  instance,  having  four  sm  h  weeks,  the  two  oth- 
ers but  three.  Even  in  the  so-celled  calwidar  of 
Numa  we  find  the  Etntsean  week  afllteting  the  di- 
vision  of  the  month,  tli*  r-  Iteing  eight  days  between 
the  nones  and  ides,  Iroai  which  citcumstances  the 
nones  received  their  name ;  and,  again,  two  such 
wf^eks  from  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
tliis  whether  the  whole  month  contained  31  or  29 
days 

The  Year  of  Ntum. — Having  described  the  Ro- 
mulian  year,  Censorinos^  prooeeds  thus:  "After- 
ward, either  hy  Xuma.  as  Fulvius  has  it,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Junius,  by  Tarquin,  there  was  instituted 
s  year  of  twelve  montlia  and  355  days,  although 
&he  moon  in  tweive  lanations  appears  to  complete 
hot  8S4  days.  The  excess  of  a  day  was  owing 
eiiher  to  error,  or,  what  I  consider  more  probable, 
to  that  superstitious  feeling,  according  to  which 
an  oiU  number  was  ac(;ounted  fiiU  {^enu$)  and 
•nore  forttmate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  year 
which  had  previously  been  in  use  (that  of  Romulus) 
ftue  and  Iiliv  wi  re  now  added;  but,  as  these 

were  not  sutlicient  to  constitute  two  months,  a  day 
was  taken  ftom  eadi  of  the  before-mentioned  hof- 
h\v  montfis,  which,  added  thereto,  made  up  67  days, 
c.it  of  which  two  months  were  formed,  Januarius 
with  39,  and  Februarius  with  28  days.  Thus  all 
thi)  months  henceforth  were  full,  and  contained  an 
odd  namber  of  days,  save  Febmarios,  which  alone 
was  hollow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unlucky  than 
the  rest."  In  this  passage  it  is  fitting  to  observe, 
that  the  terms  pUni  and  cavi  mefuea  are  applied  in 
a  aenae  precisely  opposite  to  the  practice  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  phrases  fajve^  n?.7ipei(  and 
Kni'/'it.  The  myslerioiLs  power  ascribed  to  an  odd 
number  is  familiar  from  the  Aunwro  dau  impare 
gmdeKrf' Virgil.  Pliny  also*  ohsenrea,**/aiMiie*  mr- 
meroa  ad  omnia  vehement lorcs  credimus.^^  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  an  odd  number  of  days, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  year  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  eedi  of  the  twelve  months  on  the  other ;  and 
yet  the  object  was  in  some  measure  eflbeted  by  a 
division  of  February  itself  into  23  days,  and  a  su- 
pernumerary period  of  live  days,  (See  the  mode 
of  bitercalation  below.)  The  year  of  NuuKi,  then, 
aeeording  to  Cen»orinus,  contained  355  days  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  that  Xuma  estimated  the  anomaly  of 
'.}  r  sur  and  moon,  by  which  he  means  the  differ- 
ence between  twelve  lunations  and  the  aim's  annual 
ceone,  <it  eleven  days,  i.  e.,  the  diflhrence  between 
MS  and  354  da>  s.  Mn'robiua,  too,  says  that  the 
71  ar  of  N  ima  had  at  fir&t  354,  afterward  355  days.' 

TweC  r*  lunations  amount  to  864  days,  8h.,  48' 
$ff  an      the  so^salled  year  of  Numa  was  a  tol- 
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erabty  correct  lunar  year,  though  the  months  wooM 
have  eoirieided  more  accurately  with  the  »iini;!e  lu- 
nations if  Uiey  bad  been  limited  to  30  and  89  dayi^ 
instead  of  SI,  M,  and  28  days.  That  it  was,  ■ 
fact,  adaptril  to  the  moon's  course,  is  the  roncuT- 
rent  assertion  ot  ancient  writers,  more  pariirularl} 
of  Livy,  who  says :  "(Numa)  ommum  frithum  ad  cmr^ 
mm  lunee  in  duodedm  metuia  ieterUnt  smimn.'*  rj» 
fortunately,  however,  many  of  the  aamo  writers  aa> 
cribe  to  the  same  peri«xl  the  intro<luction  of  sui  h  a 
system  of  intercalation  as  must  at  once  have  diskK 
cated  the  coincidence  betw  een  the  eivi  moolh  awl 
the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  year 
of  Numa  would  have  been  about  22  days  in  arrear 
of  the  .solar  [x.-riod,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  sviid  an  in 
tcrcalary  month  of  that  duration,  or  else  of  23  days, 
was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  February,  to 
brintr  tlip  civil  year  into  agreement  with  thn  r<  pjiar 
return  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system  ol  iiilcrcala- 
tion  a  more  accurate  account  shall  presently  be 
given.  But  there  is  strong  reaaon  for  believing 
that  this  partieular  mode  of  interealation  was  not 
contemporary  in  oricin  with  the  year  of  Numa 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  riacntial ;  be- 
cause  the  original  names  that  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion often  continue  to  exist,  even  alter  such  ch.uigea 
have  1m'(  II  introduc* d.  that  they  are  no  longer  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  order  of  things ;  thus  Uiey  survive  as 
useful  memorials  of  the  past.  In  this  way  we  an 
enabled,  by  the  original  meaning  of  words,  aided  by 
a  few  fraf,'ments  of  a  traditional  character,  lo  s'.aie 
that  the  Romans  in  early  times  possessed  a  yeai 
which  altogether  depended  upon  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  The  Latin  word  swnm,*  like  the  Greek 
fiijv  or  ni'ir,  and  the  English  month,  or  (!t  rinan 
monaik,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  word  moon. 
Again,  while  in  the  Greek  language  the  name  fuw-  . 
/ir)via  (new  moon),  or  fny  xai  vca,  given  to  the 
first  day  of  a  month,  betrays  its  lunar  on/  n  tho 
same  result  is  deduced  from  the  explanation  oi  11,0 
word  kalauUt,  as  found  in  Macrobius.*  *'Io  aa* 
eient  times,**  says  that  writer,  **  befim  Cn.  Flaviue 
the  scribe,  against  the  pleasure  of  the  patricians, 
made  the  fasti  known  to  the  whole  people  (the  end 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.),  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  pontificea  minorea  to  look  out  for  the  first  ep- 
pearanoe  of  the  new  moon,  and,  as  soon  as  he  de> 
scried  it,  to  carry  word  to  the  rex  sacrificulus. 
I'hen  a  sacrifice  was  offered  by  these  priests ;  aA^er 
which,  the  same  pontifex,  having  summoned  the 
plebs  {ralaia  pleU)  to  a  place  in  the  Capitol  near  the 
Curia  Calabria,  which  adjoins  the  Casa  Romuii, 
there  announced  the  number  of  days  which  still  re- 
mained to  the  nones,  whether  bve  or  seven,  by  m 
often  repeating  the  word  KoXStV  Hiere  waa  no 
necessity  to  write  this  la.st  word  in  (Jreck  charac- 
ters, as  It  belonged  to  the  old  I^atin  1 1  fact,  ui 
this  very  passage  it  occurs  in  both  culaia  and  eala>' 
bra ;  and  again,  at  remained  to  the  latest  times  in 
the  word  nomendntor.  In  regard  to  thi  passage 
here  quoted  from  "Mnerohius.  it  must  Ik-  n  •ulinMed 
that,  while  the  mxin  is  in  the  immediate  viciniir 
of  the  .SUM,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  with  th^  nakce 
eye,  so  that  the  day  on  which  it  is  first  se^n  i«  m-l 
of  nce«'ssity  the  day  of  the  actual  cunjuncti  m.  \V> 
learn  elsewhere,  that,  as  soon  as  the  jKJiitifex  a. 
covered  tho  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was  sung,  beginning 
Jena  notdUt,  Ae  word  Jana*  being  only  a  dialeetie 
variety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter  or  Diupiter  cor- 
responds to  Jupiter ;  and  other  examples  might 
readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs  in  almioet 
eveiy  word  which  has  tho  syllables  dt  or  d<  belbni 
a  vowel.  Again,  the  eonaeeratiOQ  of  the  kaleoda  lo 
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i«or  la  ivierred  by  the  latter  writer  to  the  f^^i 
Ami  the  months  originally  began  with  the  moon, 

»vn\  ihat  Juno  and  Luna  nu-  tli<'  samp  goddess;  ami 
Iho  poet  likewise  poitiu  ai  Die  same  connexion  in 
hii  explanation  of  Juno's  rpilht'l  I.ucma.  Morc- 
Oiver,  at  Laurcntum,  Juno  was  worshipped  aa  Juoo 
Kaloidaria.  Even  so  late  as  448  B.C.,  MricUy 
lunar  months  wero  .srill  in  use  ;  for  Dionysius"  says 
that  Appius,  in  thai  year,  received  the  consular  au- 
thority on  the  ides  of  May,  being  ilie  day  of  full 
boob;  for  at  that  tiiae,  he  adds,  the  Rooiana  icgu- 
teed  their  months  by  the  moon.  In  (hot,  so  oom- 
pletely  wis  t!ie  day  of  iho  month  wliirli  thev  called 
the  ides  associated  wil>t  ihc  idea  of  the  full  moon, 
that  aone  derived  *Jie  word  un-o  tov  tldovf;,  qucd  to 
^  fltntm  aptewat  ttur  Jmomtiret.'  Quietly  to  in- 
sert the  idea  ef  ffmtm.  when  the  Greek  word  sig- 
nified tnvTvly  sprL^fin,  is  in  accordanr*^  with  those 
jD.*ae  notions  whicri  prevailed  in  all  ancient  uttempts 
■t  etymology.  But,  though  the  derivation  is  of 
course  groundless,  it  is  of  historical  value,  as  show- 
ing  the  notion  connected  with  the  term  ides. 

For  the  euxDC  reason,  probably,  the  s  nf  Marc  h 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Anna 
Peicnna,  in  whose  name  we  have  nothlaf  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  annus,  which, 
whether  written  with  one  «  or  two,  whether  in  its 
simple  form  anniu  or  diininiiiive  annulus,  still  al- 
ways signifies  «  dreU.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
fiMrn  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  perici  of  the 
8an'.s  course,  so  the  feminine,  in  like  manner,  might 
ivrll  be  employed  to  signify,  first,  the  moon's  revo- 
lution, and  then  the  moon  herself.  The  tendency 
among  the  Homans  to  have  the  aame  word  repeat- 
ed, fint  as  a  male,  and  then  as  »  female  deity,  baa 
been  noticed  hy  Niebuhr ;  and  there  occurs  a  com- 
plete parail*  1  in  the  name  Dianus,  aiienvard  Janus, 
for  the  god  of  lUfs,  or  light,  the  sun  ;  Diana,  after- 
ward Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  tlie  moon,  to 
say  Dothnig  of  the  words  Jn|riter  and  Jane.  Tliat 
'he  iiioMtli  of  March  should  have  been  selected 
aro6e  Iroui  it.->  being  the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  moon  might  well  take  place  on  the  day 
when  her  power  is  fully  displayed  to  man.  The 
epithet  Peremia  itself  means  no  more  than  eser«ar* 
dtng.  Nay,  .Macrobius  himself*  connects  tlic  two 
wonls  with  aniuu,  when  be  states  the  object  of 
the  saerifioe  tob^  m  maorc  peramanfu*  eammtd$ 

Another  argement  te  fiivoar  of  the  lonar  origin 

if  the  Ronidn  month  is  deducible  from  the  practice 
of  counting  the  days  backward  from  the  kalends, 
■oaes,  and  ides;  for  the  phrases  will  then  anaoont 
to  saying,  "It  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 
miion,  to  the  first  quarter,  to  full  moon."  It  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  fur 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
notioiw,  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient :  and,  indeed,  it 
IS  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
from  Greece,  under  which  term  the  .\thenians  prob- 
ably arc  meant;  and  by  tiusc  we  know  that  a 
Strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.* 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lit  s  in 
the  simple  statement  of  L:vy,»  that  Numa  so  regula- 
ted his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by  the  insertion 
«C  iotercalary  months,  that  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
Cacail  year  it  again  eoineided  with  the  aame  point 
In  thi  son's  course  from  which  it  started.  His 
words  are,  "  Quan  (annum)  \ntcrcalartbu*  mtnnbu* 
v^UTfonendis  Uaditpauasil  ut  tircsim^tmmadmL- 
tea  eunden-  9olia  unde  mH  miti<,  nfentf  mnmrmm  om- 
«iiMi  tfoiiis,  diet  con/rrue  rent.**  We  qaote  the  text, 

1.  (Orid,  Fast.,  i.,  A3;  vi-  30.— Mactob,,  Sat.,  i..  9, 13.)— S. 
fjkm^  Vbam^t     A,h^  (Vsenbi,  IS  )-4  (e.  lt.)>S.  (Ma- 
V*    iei-«.  fUtt.» 
II  a 


because  editors,  n  support  of  a  theory,  kiave  taliea 
the  liberie  of  aAering  it  by  the  insertion  of  Ike 

word  quarto,  forgetting,  too,  that  the  words  quarte 
el  ticcximn  anno  signify,  not  epen/  ticentt/  fourlA 
unvr\  **lurh  their  theory  retjuires,  but  every  itcfnty 
iktrdf  according  to  that  peculiar  error  of  the  R» 
mans  which  ma  them  to  eonnt  both  the  eatremw 
in  defining  the  interial  from  .^ne  point  to  another, 
and  which  still  survives  in  the  medical  phrases  (er 
tian  and  quartan  ague,  as  well  as  in  the  French  ex- 
pressions knit  jcntr*  for  a  tsMifc,  and  fttinst  jtmr$  foi 
a  fortnieht.  Aooofdingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence 
to  words,  hut  cit  ing  the  strict  and  npcessary  mean- 
ing to  them,  when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the 
passage  in  livy,  we  expraas  vUtmmo  «mo  by  ntr^ 
rAntUtmk  year. 

Now  19  ye&rs,  it  is  wdl  known,  conaitltntc  a  meet 
convenient  cycle  for  tlie  oonjanetion  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year.  A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  ac- 
cording tw  modem  astronomy,  is  29d  .  I2h  ,  44'  3", 
and  a  mean  tropical  year  365d.,  5h.,  48'  48".  Hence 
it  will  b<t  found  that  235  lunations  amount  to  CIMI9d.. 
irdi  .  3?'  45",  while  19  tropical  years  give  6939d., 
14h  ,  27'  12",  so  that  the  difference  is  only  2h.,  4' 
33  '.  Although  it  was  only  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  that  Hipparchus  gave  to  astronomical  obser- 
vations a  nicety  which  could  pretend  to  deal  with 
seconds  (his  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was 
29d.,  I2h.,  44'  3^"'),  yet,  even  in  the  r^l  period 
of  Rome,  the  Gredc  towns  in  the  sovtb  of  Italy 
must  already  have  possessed  astronomers,  from 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latiiim  could  have  bor- 
rowed such  a  roiiL'h  practical  knnwlrilge  of  both 
the  moon  and  sun's  peri<>d  as  was  sudictent  to  show 
that  at  the  end  of  10  solar  years  the  moon's  ttg« 
wonld  hi'  nearly  what  it  was  at  the  commcncrmcnf ; 
and  It  bliould  lie  recollected  that  the  name  of  Nutii  i 
is  often  connected  by  trailition  with  the  learning  cf 
Magna  Gnecia.  At  any  rate,  a  cycle  of  19  year;* 
was  introdooed  by  Melon,  at  Athens,  in  the  yeai 
438  B.C. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  lea  n- 
ed  may  probably  have  preceded,  by  a  long  period, 
its  introduction  into  popular  use,  the  more  so  as 
religMNta  festivals  are  generaltar  connected  with  the 
vanoos  divisions  of  tme,  and  snperstition,  there- 
fore, would  he  most  certainly  op|)"-if>d  f<)  innova- 
tions of  this  nature.  How  the  Romans  may  have 
intercalated  in  their  19  tanar  years  the  seven  addi 
tional  montha  which  are  requisite  to  make  up  the 
whole  number  of  936  (=l8xl9-|-7)  lunations,  is- a 
subject  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to  sfH'cuIate. 
From  a  union  of  these  various  considerations,  it 
must  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the  Romans 
at  one  period  possessed  a  division  of  time  depend- 
ant upon  the  moon's  course. 

Year  of  the  Demnriri  (so  railed  l)y  Ideler) — The 
motives  which  induced  the  Romans  to  abandon  the 
lunar  year  are  nowhere  recorded,  nor,  indeed,  the 
date  t)'f  the  chan-je  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
even  in  the  year  1  IS  B C,  the  year  was  still  regu- 
lated by  the  moon's  course.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed, that,  according  to  Tuditaous  and  Cassius  Hemi> 
na,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  interoalatkin  was  brought 
before  the  people  hy  those  decemviri  who  added  th? 
two  new  tables  to  the  pn'ccding  Ten.'  that  is.  in  tht 
year  450  B  C.  That  the  attention  M  these  d(vcm- 
virt  was  called  to  the  calendar  is  also  proved  by  the 
contents  of  the  Eleventh  TaUe,  wherein  it  is  de* 
i-reed  tliat  "the  festivals  shall  be  set  down  in  tho 
calendars."'  We  have  the  authority  of  V'arro,  in 
deed,  that  a  system  of  intercalation  already  existed 
at  an  earlier  date  ^  for  he  aaya  that  there  was  s 
very  ancient  law  engraved  on  a  bronze  pillar  by  L 
Pinarius  and  Ftirius  in  their  consulate  cut  mMfM 
intercalaris  ascnbttur.    We  add  the  last  words  iS 

1  (Ptnilma.,  Almag .,  W.,  S.)  -S.  tllaBnb.t  «>  13.) 
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lAlin  from  the  text  of  Macrobius.'  because  their 
import  w  doabtt'uL  If  we  are  right  in  interpreting 
them  thus,  "Una  date  apon  which  is  expressed  by  a 
month  called  intercalary,"  all  that  ia  meant  may  be 
one  of  the  intercalary  lunations,  which  must  have 
existed  even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period 
of  the  deceroTini  legisUtion  there  was  probably 
inatitotea  that  fbrm  of  the  year  of  aM  digpa,  which 
was  corrected  by  the  short  intercalary  month  called 
Mercedonius  or  Mercidinus ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  month  of  all  connexion  with 
the  moon's  couiaa.  The  length  of  the  aevanl  or- 
dinary months  was  probably  thatwidehCciisoriiHis 
has  erroneously  allotted  10  the  months  of  Nvna'a 
huar  year,  viz. : 
Martios  91  days.  September  29  daya. 
Aprilis     2t   **  October     31  " 

Maius      31    "  November  29 

Junius      29    '*  December  29  " 

Qninotilis  81  Jaauariiis  39  ** 

Sextills    »  **  FebraariosfS  *• 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  immediately  prior  to  the  Julian  correc- 
liOB ;  for  both  Censorinus  and  Maerobius  say  that 
Cesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextills,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Aprilis,  Junius,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts*  that  July  acquired 
two  more  days  at  the  refomation  of  the  calendar, 
and  founds  thereon  a  charfic  of  carelessness  against 
Livy.  That  November  had  Inii  2'J  days  prior  to  the 
eorrection — ^in  other  words,  that  the  X\  il  K  d.  Dec. 
immediaiely  followed  the  Idus  I^ot.,  appeals  like- 
wiao,  ftom  a  oompariaott  of  Cioero'a  lettera  to  Tiro 
for  he  reaches  Corcyra  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  Kal  Dec.  complains,  *'  Septumumjam  diem 
cnc^mivr  "  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
IV.  Id..  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov  ,  XVII.  Kal.  Dec., 
XVI.  Kal  Dec ,  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  That  the  place  of 
the  nones  and  ides  w;ia  in  each  month  the  same 
before  the  Julian  correction  as  aAerward,  is  assert- 
08  oy  MaenNHua. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
mtercalation.  Plutarch,  we  have  already  oteerved, 
speaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred  to  Numa, 
of  S2  dura  in  alternate  yeara  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
mary.  Cenoorinoa,  with  more  precision,  saya  that 
the  number  of  days  in  each  interr-nlniion  was  either 
2S  or  89,  and  Maerobius  agrees  with  him  in  sub- 
otanoe.  Of  the  point  at  which  the  supemnmerary 
month  was  inserted,  the  accounts  are  these :  Var- 
ro*  says  the  twelfth  month  was  Febrtiary  ;  and 
when  intercalations  take  place,  the  last  five  days 
of  this  month  are  removed.  Censorinus  agrees 
berawiCh,  when  he  plaeea  the  interedatioa  geneiw 
ally  {potixsimum)  in  tlie  month  of  Febniarj',  between 
the  Terminalia  and  the  Repifugium,  that  la,  imme- 
diately after  the  day  called  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  VI. 
Kal.  Mart.,  or  by  M  the  83d  of  Febcuaiy.  This, 
again,  is  conffrmed  by  Maorobltia.  The  setting 
aside  of  the  last  five  days  agrees  with  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians,  of  con- 
aidering  the  fife  daya  over  the  SAO  as  scarcely  be- 
longing to  the  year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any 
■aonth.  So  completely  were  these  five  days  con- 
sidered by  the  Rinnans  to  sometliimr  exlr.ineniis. 
thai  the  aoldier  appears  to  have  received  pay  only 
IbrMOdaya.  For  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  aoi- 
dter  received  item  msm  p«r  day,  t  e.,  -j^  of  a  dena- 
rius ;  bl.t  Domitbn*  midiiit  quorum  shpendium  au- 

,  Thna,  aa  86  denarii  made  an  aureus, 

860x10  . 
pay  piior  to  Domitiaa  waa  — de- 


narii, or  ?^^[s  aorei  =f  aovd » and  Una  ika  atf 

lo  xaa 

dition  of  three  amei  waa  preetariy  a  fiiarth  mant 

Lastly,  the  festival  Tenninalia,  as  its  name  implies* 
marked  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  this,  by-the-way, 
again  provea  that  March  was  originUty  iIm  §m 
monUi. 

The  intercalary  month  waa  eaBed  U^Mnmf,  at 

M.epKTidov(o<:  *  We  give  it  in  Greek  characters,  bo 
cause  it  happens  somewhat  strangely  that  no  Latia 
aotluir  iuis  mentioned  the  name,  the  term  mensia 
interlulaiis  or  interkalarius  supplying  its  place. 
Thus,  in  the  year  of  intercalation,  the  day  after  the 
ides  of  February  was  called,  not,  as  usual,  a  d.  XVI. 
Kaiendaa  Martius,  but  a.  d.  XI.  Kalendaa  iBterla> 
laria.  Ski,  alao»  there  were  the  llonv  inierhaieica 
and  Idus  interltalares.  and  after  tliis  last  came  ci- 
ther a.  d.  XV.  or  XVI.  Kal.  Mart ,  according  as  the 
month  had  88  or  83  days ;  or,  rather,  if  we  add  the 
five  remaining  daya  atnidt  off  from  Febmaiy,  87  or 
28  days.  In  either  case  the  Regifugiom  letained 
its  ordinary  desi-malion  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart  •  When 
Cicero  writes  to  Atticus,  "  Accep  tuas  htltras  a.  d 
V.  Tervmalia"  (t.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mrnle  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cili* 
cia,  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in 
another  part  of  tlie  same  letter,  "Em  tU  tUtrwait^ 
qtiati  vaerkdUiimm  mam  stf.** 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  oca- 
sionally  made  of  an  intercalary  day.  The  ohj««ct  of 
this  was  soldy  to  prevent  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  perhaps  alao  the  nonea,  from  coioctdiog  with 
the  nundinc,  of  which  mention  has  been  already 

made  *  Hence,  in  I. ivy,*  "  Intercalatum  in  arnc  , 
postrtdte  Tcrmtnaha  irUercaiareM  fturunt."  Thm 
would  not  have  been  said  had  the  aa|y  of  intercal» 

tion  been  invariably  the  same;  and,  a^ain.  Livy,» 
"  Hoc  anno  inlercaiatum  est.  Tertio  die  pc$t  T rrmv 
nalia  CalnulfT  inUrcalaret  fuert"  i  e  ,  lv>o  days  sA 

ter  the  Terminalia,  so  that  the  dies  iotercalaria  waa 
on  thia  occasion  inaerled,  aa  well  aa  the  month  oa 

called.  Nay,  even  after  the  reformation  oftlir  cal- 
endar, the  same  superstitious  practice  reiiunned. 
Thus,  ia  the  year  40  B.C.,  a  day  was  inserted  for 
this  purpose,  and  afterward  an  omission  of  a  day 
took  place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  ha  diataH^ 
ed« 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years  28 
or  23  daya,  that  ia,  of  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
was  borrowed,  we  are  told  by  Macrobin**.  frtmi  the 
Greeks  ;  and  the  a.ssortion  is  probable  enmiL'h,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  i,'(  rH  rally  d" 
rived  ail  acientific  assistance ;  and,  secondly,  be> 
eanae  the  deeemvfaal  legfariatiaa  waa  avowedly  de> 
diiced  from  that  qoarler.   Moreover,  at  the  very 
period  in  queMion,  a  «ycle  of  eight  years  appears  to 
have  been  in  nae  at  Athens,  for  the  Metonic  period 
of  19  yearn  waa  not  adopted  before  432  B  C.  Tba 
Romans,  however,  aeem  to  have  been  guilty  of  aoeae 
clu[ii.«iness  in  applying  the  science  they  derived 
from  Greece.   The  addition  of  ninety  days  in  a  cy- 
cle of  eight  yeera  to  a  hmar  year  of  354  days  would, 
in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the  addition  of  1!) 
(=90-r8)  days  to  each  year,  so  that  the  Romans 
would  virtually  have  posst  ^scd  the  Julian  calendar 
Aa  it  was,  they  added  the  intercalation  to  a  year  of 
866  daya ;  and,  oonsetpiently*  on  an  average,  every 
year  exceeded  its  proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neg- 
iecl  the  inaccuraiMtT»  of  the  Julian  calendar.  A» 
coidingly,  we  find  that  the  civil  and  solar  years 
were  greatly  at  variance  in  the  year  664  A.li.C 
On  the  I  Uh  of  QuInctOis  in  that  year,  a 
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edipse  01  tht  sun  occurred.*  This  eclipse,  says 
Meker,  oaa  have  beeo  no  oUwr  Ihu  fba  one  which 
oeeofod  on  tbo  14lli  ctUmk,  IM  B.O.  of  the  Jn- 
fin  calendar,  and  wlddial  Emo  was  nearly  total 
Again,  Kle  same  hiatorian*  mentions  an  eclipse  uf 
ttw  mc.on,  which  occurred  in  the  night  between  the 
Id  uid  4Ui  of  Setitember,  inibe  year  of  the  city  566. 
Ika  nnt  have  been  fha  total  edipoe  in  tlie  night 
ketvreen  the  2Ist  and  32d  of  June,  16S  B.C. 

That  attempts  at  legislation  fur  the  purpose  of 
:orreciing  so  serious  an  error  were  actually  made, 
Ippean  (hm  Macrobiua,  who.  aware  hioiaelf  of  the 
:aaae  of  the  error,  says  that,  by  way  of  correction, 
m  crery  third  octoennial  period,  instead  of  90  inter- 
calary days,  only  66  were  inserted.  Again,  it  ap- 
pears that  M.Acilius  Glabrio,  io  his  consulship  169 
B.C^  that  ia,  the  very  year  before  tliat  io  which  the 
abovMnentioned  hinar  eefipae  oeenrred,  introdoeed 
somf  legislative  measure  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
calation.* According  to  the  above  statement  of 
Macrobius,  a  cycle  of  24  years  waa  adopted,  and  it 
IB  this  very  frnmam  which  baa  indueed  the  editors 
of  Ijry  to  insert  the  word  fsorls  in  the  text  already 

^oted 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  the  most 
part  depeodant  upon  the  calendar,  the  regulation  of 
the  latter  waa  intniated  to  the  ooUege  of  pontificee, 
who  in  early  timea  were  duoen  exdnsively  from 

tlir  tM>dy  of  patricians.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means  of 
opprfci>i:iii$^  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  themselves 
the  imowledge  of  the  days  on  which  jostiee  could 
be  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people  could 
be  held.  In  the  year  3U4  B.C.,  one  Cn.  flavins,  a 
recreLary  (scnba)  of  Appius  Claudius,  is  said  fraud- 
ulently lu  have  made  the  Afiti  public.*  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  hut  pa^ge,  that  Atticus  doubt- 
ed the  troth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the  other 
privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  inscrtioi;  of 
dM  intercalary  month  gave  them  great  poiiticiil 
power,  which  thqr  were  not  baekward  to  employ, 
everything  connected  with  the  matter  of  intercala- 
tion was  left,  says  Censorinus,*  to  the  unrestrained 
pleasure  of  the  pontifices  ;  and  the  majority  of  these, 
on  personal  grounds,  added  to  or  took  from  the  year 
hgr  caprieioaa  intercalations,  so  as  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  magistrate  re- 
mained in  office,  and  seriously  to  benefit  or  injure 
the  fanner  of  tlic  puhlic  revenue.  .Simil.ir  In  this 
is  the  language  employed  by  Macrobius,*  Ammia- 
nus,'  Solinos,*  Platareb,*  and  thehr  asaeitions  are 
confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during 
his  proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burden  uf 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pontitices  will  not  add 
to  his  year  of  government  by  intercalation. 

In  eenaequence  of  thia  Ucenae,  aaya  Suetonius," 
neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest  coincided  with 
the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vintage  with  the  au- 
tumn. But  we  cannot  desire  a  better  proof  of  the 
ooofuaion  than  a  comparison  of  three  short  passa- 
ges n  the  tUrd  book  of  Cssar'a  BeO.  Ctv.,"  "  Pri- 

dir  v.ontu  Januarias  naria  solvit}*  jamque  hiems  ad- 
fropiuqimfMt,'*  mulli  jam  mcnsts  (ransicrant  el  hicms 
Mm  fr«uip\  later  at:' 

Yttr  «J  Juiiu$  Cmt.— la  the  year  46  B.C., 
CmsMT,  now  master  of  the  Roman  world,  erawned 

bis  other  great  services  to  his  cminfry  t»y  employing 
his  aijthonty,  as  pontifci  niaximus,  in  tlic  correction 
of  this  serious  evil.  For  this  purpose  he  availed 
himself  of  the  services  of  Sosigenes  the  peripatetic, 

I  (!>.,  xxrni..  4.>— S.  CxliT-,  37.)— 3.  (Macrub.,  e.  13.)— 4. 
CLn .  n.,  4<5.— Cic.,  Pro  .Miinrn.,  c.  II.— Phn.,  H.  N.,  ixxiii., 
K— V«L  M««.,  ii.,  5.  —  Atil.  Cell.,  vi.,  9.  — .Macrob.,  i.,  13.— 
nmnijuB,  Do  Origine  Juris,  ni  tK.  DirosU,  1,  lit.  3.— Cicero, 
ttAuTru.  I.)— «  (c.20.)-«.  (1..  14.J-7.  (xxti.,!.)— 6.  (c  1.) 
-IL  CW^H>--W>  (Jsl  («  ai-lt.  (e.«.)-.18.  tB. 


and  a  tcriba  named  M.  Flavius,  though  he  hlmsel 
too,  we  are  told,  was  wcU  acqoaioted  with  aatniMi 
my,  and,  indeed,  waa  the  author  of  a  work  of  eom 

merit  upon  the  subject,  which  was  still  extant  is 
the  time  of  Pliny.  The  chief  authorities  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Julian  reformation  are  Phrtarch,*  Dio 
Cassias,*  Appian,*  Ovid,*  Suetonius,*  Piioy,*  Cen 
sorinas,*  Maoobhio,*  Ammtanm  MaroeUinna,'  80 
linus.'*  Of  these,  Censorinus  is  the  most  precise' 
"  The  confusion  was  at  last,"  says  he,  "  carried  so 
far,  that  C  Ca-sar,  the  pontifi-x  maximus,  in  lua 
third  consulate,  with  Lcpidus  for  hia  coUeagoe.  in> 
aerted  between  Novenber  and  Doeember  two  in* 
lercalary  months  of  67  days,  the  month  of  February 
having  already  received  an  intercalation  of  23  days, 
and  thus  made  the  whole  year  to  consist  of  4tf 
days.  At  the  aame  time,  he  provided  againat  a 
repetitkm  of  sindlar  errors  by  casting  asMe  the 
intercalary  month,  and  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  course.  Accordingly,  to  the  355  days  of  the 
previously  existing  year,  he  added  ten  days,  which 
he  so  diatiibated  between  the  seven  months  havimg 
29  days,  that  Jannaiy,  Seztflia,  and  Deeember  m- 
ceivcd  two  each,  the  others  but  one ;  and  tlieae 
additional  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  several 
months,  no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to  remove  the 
varioits  festivals  from  those  positions  in  the  several 
months  which  they  had  so  long  occupied.  Hence, 
in  the  present  calendar,  although  there  are  seven 
months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four  months  which  from 
the  first  possessed  \hat  number  are  still  distinguish- 
able by  having  their  nones  on  the  seventh,  the  rest 
having  them  on  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Lastly,  in 
consideration  of  the  quarter  of  a  day,  which  he 
considered  as  completing  the  true  year,  he  estab- 
lished the  rule,  that  at  the  end  of  every  four  years 
a  single  day  should  be  intercalated  where  the  month 
had  been  hitherto  inserted,  that  is,  immediatdy 
after  the  Termhnlia;  whidi  daj  ia  now  ealkd  tbn 
Disscxtum." 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  bf 
chronologists  the  year  of  confusion ;  but  by  Macro- 
bius, more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
kalends  of  January,  of  the  year  708  A.U.C.,  fell  on 
the  13th  of  October,  47  B.C.  of  the  Juhan  calendar : 
the  kalends  of  March,  708  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  46  B.C.  ;  and,  lastly,  the  kalends  of  Janu- 
ary, 709  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  45  B.C. 
Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercalary  monllis  in- 
serted in  this  year  after  November,  mention  is  made 
in  Cicon'a  letters." 

It  was  probably  the  original  intention  of  Cesar 
to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  B.C.,  occur- 
red on  the  84th  uf  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
Hia  motive  finr  delaying  the  commencement  for 
seven  days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following 
day,  was  probably  the  desire  to  gratify  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  ot  the 
reformed  calendar  to  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new 
moon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  new 
moon  occurred  at  Rome  on  the  Ist  of  January,  45 
B.C.,  at  6h.  16'  P.M.  In  this  way  alone  can  be  ex 
plained  the  phrase  us^  by  .Macrobius :  "  Annun, 
cipiUm  C^or,  kabttit  ad  lunam  dtmetitionibtu  anuti' 
Mwmyedkte^fdamfnpoiUojiublicant.**  This  edict 
ia  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  where  he  giv*^  the 
anecdote  of  Cicero,  who.  on  being  told  by  some  one 
that  the  constellation  Lyra  would  rise  the  next 
morning,  observed,  "  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obedience  tr 
the  edict** 

The  mode  of  denoting  the  dqra  of  the  aonth  will 


1  (CiEt.,  c.  59.)~i.  (zliii.,  96.)— S.  (D*  BdL  Gt  ,  ii.,  ad 
txti  1— «.  (FMti,  lii.,  lii.)—Z  (J«l<  e.40.>— a.  (H.  N.,  i»ui., 
«7.)  -7.  ic  ao.)-8.  (8«^  i,  I«  >-«.  UtxiU  «.>-w.  »-i  - 
II.  lAdPaai.Ti..l«.) 
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cause  no  difficulty,  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  kaJ- 
ead*  always  denote  the  lint  of  the  montli,  that  the 
oooea  ooevr  on  the  wvttnth  of  the  four  months 

March,  May,  Quinctilis  or  July,  and  October,  and 
on  the  fiAh  of  the  oihcf  months ;  that  the  ides  al- 
ways lall  eight  days  la'.er  than  the  nones  ;  and, 
(u^y.  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases 
reekoned  badcward,  upon  the  Rmnan  prineipie  al- 
ready explained  of  counting  both  extremes. 

For  liie  mouth  of  January  the  notation  will  Ite  as 
fnlluwa : 

1  KaL  Jao.  17  a.  d.  XVI.  KaL  Feb. 

5  a.  d.  IV.  Noil  Jan.       18  a.  d.  XV.KaLFM. 

3  a  d  III  Non.  Jan.        19  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal  Feb. 

4  Prid  Non.  Jan.  «0  a.  d.  XIII  Kal.  Feb. 

6  Non  Jan  21  a.  d.  XII.  Kal.  Feb. 
e  a.  d.  VUI.  Id.  Jan.  S8a.d.  XI.  KaL  Feb. 
7s.  d.  Vn.Id.  Jan.       SSa.d.    XXal.  FM». 

5  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  Jan.  24  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Feb. 
9  a.  d.     V.  Id.  Jan.        25  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

10  a.  d.    IV.  Id.  Jan.        26  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Feb. 

11  a.  d.  III.  Id.  Jan.       87  a.  d.   VI.  KaL  Feb. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan.  98  a.  d.    T.  Kal.  Fbb. 

13  Id.  Jan.  29  a.  d.    IV.  Kal.  Feb. 

14  a.  d    XIX.  Kal.  Feb.    30  a.  d.    UI.  Kal.  Feb. 

15  a.  d.  XVIII.  Kal.  Feb.   SI  Prid.  KiL  Feb. 

16  a  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Feb. 

The  letters  a.  d.  are  often,  through  error,  written 
together,  and  so  confounded  with  the  preposition 
»d,  which  would  have  a  different  meaning,  for  ad 
luiUndat  would  eigoiiy  Ay,  L  e.,  on  or  before  the  kal- 
end*.  The  letters  are  in  fact  an  abridgment  of  atUe 
diem,  and  the  full  phrase  for  "on  the  second  of 
JaiiiKiry"  would  be  ante  them  quartum  nonas  Junu- 
ariM.  The  word  ante  in  this  expression  seems 
really  to  belong  in  aense  to  nomas,  and  to  be  the 
rause  wliy  fwna.^  is  an  accusative.  Hence  occur 
em  h  phrases  as'  I'l  anU  dtcm  quarlum  Kal.  Decem- 
6m  dittultt,  "  he  put  it  off  to  the  fourth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  December,"'  b  du*  eiat  anU  dtem 
V.  Mkl.  Apr.,  and  ante  nem  Hem  them*  tit,  for  quo 
iU*  The  same  conlusion  exists  in  the  phrase 
fOtt  paucot  dies,  which  means  "  a  few  days  after," 
and  is  equivalent  to  paueis  pott  diebus.  Whether  the 
phrase  KaktuUs  Januarii  was  ever  used  by  the  beat 
writera  ia  doobtfal  The  words  are  oomnioiiljr  ab> 
breviatcd  ;  and  iho?e  passages  where  Aprilia,  De- 
cembris,  «Scc ,  occur,  are  of  no  avail,  as  they  are 
probably  accusatives.  Tho  ante  may  be  omitted,  in 
which  ease  the  phrase  wiU  be  die  auarto  noiuurum. 
In  the  leap  year  (to  oae  •  modern  phrase),  the  taat 
lays  of  February  were  called, 
Feb.  23,  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Mart. 
Feb.  24.  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart 
Feb.  25.  a.  d.  VL  KaL  Mart,  priorem. 
Feb.  S6.  a.  d.  V.  KaL  Man. 
Feb.  27.  a.  d.  IV.  Kal.  Mart. 
Feb.  28  a.  d.  III.  Kal.  Mart. 
Feb.  29.  Prid.  Kal.  Mart, 
in  which  the  words  prior  and  potterior  are  need  in 
reference  to  the  retro^ade  direction  of  theieidtan- 
ing.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Ideier*  wbo 
refers  to  Cclsus  in  the  Di^ts.* 

From  the  fact  that  the  mtercalated  year  has  two 
day*  called  anU  diem  textum,  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  applied  to  it.  The  term  annua  biasextilis, 
however,  dot  s  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to  Beds, 
iiut,  in  place  of  it,  the  phrase  anmu  butextu*. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Ccear  that  the  bissextum 
should  be  inserted  peracto  quadriennii  circuitu,  as 
Ccnsorinus  says,  or  qumto  quoque  tncipicnte  anno,  to 
OAii  the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  phrase,  however, 
which  C«sar  used  seems  to  have  been  quarto  quoque 
9,  which  waa  iirterpreted  by  the  prieata  to  mean 


I.  (Cir.,  I'hil..  (<rv.  Dril.  G«1L,  i..eb)-»  tCwO^ 

feall.  i;  T.,  I  ..  II  *-4.  (M.  t  -  16.  ».  W.) 


every  third  year.  The  cunseqoenee  was,  (hat  u 
the  year  8  B.C.,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  fiD('  ng  that 
three  more  intercalations  had  been  made  tL  an  was 
the  intention  of  the  law,  gave  directions  tl  at  for  the 
next  twelve  years  there  should  be  n')  bissextile 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Augustus  had 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  tho  refurmatioo  of 
the  year  aeema  to  have  been  the  immediate  eanaea 
of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  insertioi 
of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Julius  ua.s  substi 
tuted  for  Quinctilis,  the  month  in  whieli  Ctesarwas 
bom,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is.  the  year  of 
the  dietator^  death  ;*  fat  the  first  Jnhan  year  waa 
the  first  year  of  the  corrected  Julian  calendar,  that 
is,  45  B.C.  The  name  Augustus,  in  place  ol  Se.v 
tilis,  was  introduced  by  the  emperor  himself,  at  the 
time  when  he  rectified  the  error  in  the  mode  of  in> 
terealating,*  anno  AugvoUmo  xx.  The  first  year  of 
the  Augustan  era  was  C7  13  C  ,  viz  ,  that  in  which 
he  first  took  the  name  ol  Augustus,  «  m.  et  M. 
Vipsanio  Agrippm  cost.  He  was  bom  in  S^Maaber, 
but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding  nonth,  Ar 
reasons  stated  in  the  senatus  conairttum.  piesci  ved 
by  Macrobius.'  "  Whereas  llie  Emp*  ror  .Augustm 
Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  was  /irst  adiiiiited 
to  the  consulate,  and  thrice  entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph, and  in  the  same  month  the  legions  from  the 
Janiculum  placed  themselves  under  his  auspices, 
and  in  the  same  month  Ej:>  iit  was  brought  undei 
the  authority  of  the  Koman  people,  and  in  the  same 
month  an  end  was  pot  to  the  civil  wars;  and 
whereas,  for  these  reasons,  the  said  month  is,  and 
has  been,  most  fortunate  to  this  empire,  it  is  hereby 
decreed  by  the  senate  that  the  said  month  shall  be 
called  Augustus."  "  A  jdebiscitum  to  the  same  c^ 
feet  was  passed  on  the  motion  nf  Seitos  ftrnvion. 
tribune  of  the  plebs." 

The  month  of  September  in  like  maiuior  len  ivei 
the  name  of  (Jeniianicus  from  the  general  so  railed 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  la 
the  time  of  Macrobraa.  Domftlan,  too,  confemd 
his  name  upon  October,  but  the  old  word  was  tb 
stored  upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

The  Fasti  of  C«sar  have  not  come  down  to  ut 
in  their  entire  form.  Such  fragments  as  exiat  may 
be  seen  in  Gmter^  JWaertsitoiMt,  or  more  com> 
pletcly  in  Foggini's  work,  Fasiorum  Anni  Romam 
.  .  reliquia.  See  also  some  pafiers  by  Ideler  in  tb» 
Berlin  Tranoactiotu  for  1822  and  1823. 

Tho  GrtgarioM  Vmr.— The  Julian  calendar  au^ 
poeea  the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  88Sd.  6h. ;  hut 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exceeds  the  real 
amount  by  ir  12",  the  accumulation  of  which,  yeai 
after  year,  caused,  at  last,  conside'-able  inccnvem* 
enee.  According,  in  the  year  lliSS,  Pope  Gregoiy 
the  Xnith.,  asstoted  by  Aloysius,  Lilius,  Christopb 
Clavius.  Petrus  Ciaconius,  and  oihers,  apain  re- 
formed the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by  wliich  th^ 
year  had  been  unduly  retarded  were  struck  out  by 
a  regulation  that  the  day  after  the  fourth  of  Octubei 
in  that  year  should  be  called  the  fifteenth ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that,  whereas  hitherto  an  intercalaij 
day  had  bet^n  inserted  every  four  years,  for  the  fu* 
ture  three  such  intercalations  in  the  course  of  four 
hundred  years  should  be  omitted,  viz.,  in  thoea 
years  which  are  divisible  without  remainder  by  100, 
but  not  bv  400.  Thus,  according  to  the  Julian  cal 
endar.  the  years  1600,  1700,  1800,  1900  and  2000 
were  to  have  been  Inaeextile ;  but,  by  the  regulation 
of  Gregory,  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  were 
to  receive  no  intercalation,  while  the  years  1600 
and  2000  were  to  be  bisse.Mile  as  befure.  The  bull 
which  eiTected  this  change  was  issued  Feb.  34. 
1688.  The  fullest  aecount  of  this  correction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Clavius,  entitled  Roman 
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Calendar  it  a  Gngorio  XIII.  P.M.  ratituti  Explica- 
(lo.  As  the.  Gregorian  caieodar  has  only  97  leap* 
fmm  io  a  period  of  400  years,  the  mean  Gregorian 
fear  is  (803  x  365-4-97  x  366) 400. 1  hat  is,  365d., 
5h.,  49'  12",  or  only  24"  more  than  the  rncan  tropi- 
fal  year.  This  ditrerence,  in  sixty  years,  would 
unoant  to  24',  and  in  60  times  60,  or  3600  years, 
H  U  licitn,  cr  a  day.  Hence  the  French  astrono- 
mer, Delambrr.  lias  proposed  that  the  years  3600, 
TWO,  1 0.800,  ail  1  all  inultiplt  s  of  3600,  should  not 
be  leai.-years.  'Ilie  Gregorian  calendar  was  intro- 
duced ia(o  the  greater  part  of  luly,  as  well  as  in 
Spain  and  Fortqpl,  on  the  day  naned  in  Ilia  bnlL 
Into  France,  two  months  afl^ r,  hy  an  edict  of  HODIJ 
III.,  the  9th  of  December  was  fulluwed  by  thoSOth. 
The  Catholic  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
tlie  Low  Coonthes  adopted  the  eorrection  io  1689, 
Fsland  in  1666,  Hungary  in  1S87.  Tbe  Proteetaot 
p^ris  of  Europe  resisted  what  they  called  a  papis- 
ucal  invention  for  more  than  a  century.  At  last, 
in  1700,  Protectant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmarlc 
and  HoUaadt  allowed  reason  to  piOTail  over  pr^o* 
diee,  and  tlie  Prateataat  cantons  of  Swinmand 
Aopied  their  example  the  following  year. 

In  England,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  first 
adopted  in  1753,  and  in  Sweden  in  1753.  In  Rus- 
aia,  and  Umso  countries  which  belong  to  tbe  Qveek 
GiMiidi,  11m  Julian  year,  or  old  ttyU  aa  it  is  edtod, 
•till  prevails. 
In  this  article  free  use  has  been  made  of  Ideler'a 
iar  Chronologic.  Tot  athOT  fnfor- 
with  the  Roman  measarement 
if  time,  see  CLBPtroaii,  Dns,  Hoba,  Hoboumu, 
Ldvtbcm,  NuvdinvC,  S/Cculoh,  Sidera. 

The  following  Calendar,  which  gives  the  rising 
Md  aetting  of  the  atws,  the  Roman  festivals,  <S:c., 
m  taken  from  an  article  on  tbe  Roman  Calendar 
in  Pauly's  Rul-Eneychpadie  der  dassiaehen  AUer- 
tknnuiri.fstnicka.ft.  It  has  been  principally  compiled 
from  Ovid's  Fasti,  Columella,  and  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  The  letter  O.  signifies  Ovid,  C.  Columella, 
i*.  Pliqy ;  but  when  C.  is  placed  immediately  aAer 
Iko  data^  it  aignifiea  a  day  on  which  the  Comitia 
>bold> 

MVOAniva. 


A.  lJan.KaL 

B.  «  IV. 

C.  3  III. 
D  i  Prid- 

C  ft  Non. 
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F.  14 
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V. 
IV. 
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Prid. 

Id. 
XIX. 
XVIII. 
XVIL 


XVI. 
XV. 


c.  10  xrv. 
Blm  xiu. 
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F. 
P. 

C.  Cancer  occidit. 
C.  Cesari  Delphiaus  matutino  ex- 
oritur.  PI. 

F.  Ljra  oritur.  O.  «t  P.  tempests- 
tem  signifiont.  0.  AttiMatfinUi- 
mm  regionHms  wnfM  veoperi  oeoi 

dit. 
P. 

a 

O.  DdpUni  vespertino  ooeaaa  ooo- 

tinui  dies  hiemant  Italiae.  PI. 
Agon  Delphinus  oritur.  O. 
En.  Media  hiema.  O. 
Car.Np. 
0. 
Np. 

En.  Dies  vitios.  ex  SC. 

Car.  Tcmpestas  incorta.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquarium  transit,  Leo 
mane  incipit  occidere ;  africus,  in- 
terdura  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquario.  O.  et  P.  Cancer 
deainit  occidere :  hiemat.  C. 

C.  Aquarius  incipit  oriri,  ventus  af- 
ricus tempestateor.  sjgnificat.  C. 

C. 

C. 

a 


F. 

G. 
H. 


ZI.  C.  Fidiculavoipariooiidir, 


S3 
M 


X. 
IX. 


viu5».  C 


A. 


B. 
C. 


26 
S7 


D.  98 


£. 
P. 


39 
80 


G  31 


Lyra  occidit  0. 

C.  Leonis,  q«is  est  in  peclore,  clar^ 
ntella  occidit.  O.    Ex  occasu  pris- 
tini  sideris  significat  tempestatam« 
interdum  etiam  tempeslas.  C 
Vm.  C.  StflUa  noia  amilata  Ttaberaa* 
in  pectore  l«oiua  oeeidU  maititf 
no.  P. 
VII.  C. 

VL  C.  Leonis,  auaB  est  in  pectore,  clam 
atdia  ooeioit,  nonnnnquam  signifi* 

catur  hicma  hipartita.  C. 
V.  C.  Auster,  aut  alncus,  hiemat :  plu> 

viuadiea.  C. 
nr.  F. 

in.  N.  Defphinns  incipit  occidere,  item 

Fidicula  occidit.  C. 
Prid.  C.  Eorum,  quae  supra  sunt,  siderum 
occasus  tcmj)estatem  facit :  inter 
dum  taotummodo  significat.  GL 


H.  lF«k.KaL 


A. 
B. 


C. 
D. 


E. 

F. 

G. 
H. 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
£. 


s 

3 


4 

6 


IV. 
Ill 


Prid. 
Non. 


•  vm. 
r  vn. 


8 
8 

10 
II 
13 
13 
14 


VI. 

V. 

rv. 
III. 

Prid. 

Id. 
XVL 


F.  16  XV. 


G. 
H. 


16  xrv. 

17  XIU. 


A. 
B. 
C. 


D. 

E. 
F. 


G. 
H. 
A. 


18  XII. 
18  XI. 
80  X. 


SI  IX. 

St  vm. 

83  VII. 


24 
86 


VI. 
V. 

nr. 


N.  Fidis  incipit  oceideFe, ' 
rinna  et  inteidnmaualereomgmo 
dinoest.  0. 

N.  I>yra  ct  inrdius  Ico  occidunt,  O. 

N.  Delphinus  occidit.  O.  Fid  is  tota 
et  Leo  medina  occidit.  Corus  aut 
aqitentrioi  nonnmnnam  faTonino. 
C. 

N.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit.  P. 

Aauarius  oritur,  zephyrus  flare  ioci* 
pit  O.  Media  partea  Aqoarii  ori* 
imtor,  Teoloaa  tflOBpaatas.  C. 

N. 

N.  Calisto  sidus  occidit :  ftvonli  ip^ 

rare  incipiunt.  C. 
N.  Ventosa  tempestas.  O. 
N.  Vena  initium.  O. 
N. 

N.  Aratophylax  oritur.  U 

N. 
Np. 

N.  ConruB,  Crater,  et  Anguis  onuu- 
tur.  O.  Vesperi  Crater  oritur 
venti  mutatio.  C. 

Luper.  Np.  Sol  io  Pisces  transitum 
not:  nonnnnquam  ventosa  tent- 
pee  tas. 

En.  Venti  per  sex  dies  vehement iua 
flant.    Sol  in  Piscibus.  0. 

Quir.  Np.  Favonius  vel  auster  cum 
gmndine  at  almbia  m  et  aeqneali 
die.  C. 

C. 

C. 

C.  Leo  deainit  occidere  i  venuse^ 
tentriottalea,qni  dicnntnr  onihbi«^ 

per  dies  triginta  esse  solcnt:  tUl 
et  hirundo  advcnil  C. 

Feral.  F.  Arclurus  prima  nocte  ori- 
tur: frigidus  dies:  aquilone.  vel 
coro,  interdum  pluvia.  O. 

C  Sagitta  crcpusculo  incipit  oriri , 
vana,'  tenipt'slates  :  halcyunei  c'iei 
vocantur.  C. 

Ter.  Np.  Hirundinom  adventun.  O. 
Ventosa  tempeataa.  HiruadoMi» 
apicitiir.  C.  Arctmi  exortUK  vcr 

pertinus.  P. 
RegttlN. 
C. 
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B.  17 


III  Eq. 
Prid.  C. 


B. 

0. 


7 
■ 


Prid. 
Noa. 

vm. 


D.  UbitlCll.Np. 

E.  2       VI.  F. 

F.  3        V.  C.  Alter  e  Piscibus  occidit.  O. 

Q.  4      nr.  C. 

HA      IIL  C.  Arotophylax  oocidit.  Yindemi- 
■torormdr.  O.  Gmoer oritur G»> 

sari.  P. 

A.  6      Prid.  Np.  Hoc  die  Caesar  Ponlifex  Maxi> 
cnus  factos  est. 
F.  FiQBMiM  oritur.  0. 
P.  Corona  oritur.  0.  Pfaeio  aqui- 
lonius  oritur.  P. 
O.  9      VII.  C.  OrioQ  exoritur.  In  Attica  Mil- 
vioa^VMoreMrvitiir.  P. 

E.  10      VI.  C. 

F.  n  V.  C. 
O.  18  IV.  C. 
H.  13       III.  En. 

A.  U     Prid.  Eq.  Np. 

B.  16       Id.  Np.  N'epa  incipitoocidere,  sigoificat 

tempcstatem.  C.  Scorpios  oocidit 

Ca?»ari.  P. 

C.  16    XVII.  F.  Scorpius  mediu8  occidit.  O.  Ne- 

pa  occidit,  biemat.  C. 

D.  17     XVI.  Lib  Np  Milvius  oritur.  O.   Sol  in 

Arietem  transitum  Tacit.  Faroni- 
us  vel  corus  0. 
C.  18      XV.  N.  Sol  in  Ariete.  O.   Italic  MUri- 
us  ostenditur.  P. 
XIV.  Quin.N. 
XIII.  C. 

XII.  C.  Equus  occidit  mane.  C.  P.  tip* 

tentrionales  venti  C. 
XI.  N. 

X.  Tubil.  Np.  Aries  incipil  exoriri,  plu- 
viu3  dies,  iiitcrdum  ningit.  C. 
Q  Rex      F     Hoc  et  sequenti  die 
aequinoctium  veniam  tempcstatem 
significat.  0. 
D  35    VIII  C  iEmiinoetiim  fwnm.  O.  P. 

E.  36      VII.  C. 

F.  S7      VI.  Np  Hoc  die  Cmm  Atanadriam 

recepit. 

o. »     y.  c. 

H.  29  rv.  0. 
A  ao    m.  0. 

B.  SI    Prid.  c. 

anuua. 

C.  li^.XaL  N.  Scorpius  occidit.  O.    Nepa  oc- 

cidit mane,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cai  C. 

D.  2       IV.  C.  Pleiades  occidunt.  C. 

E    3      ni.  C.  In  Attica  Vergilin  Tesperi  oe> 

cultantur.  C. 
F.   4     Prid.  C.  Ludi  Matr.  Mag  Vergilic  in  Boe- 

otia  occultantur  vespen.  P. 
O.  6  Noo.  Ludi.  Faronius  ant  auater  eom 
grandine.  C.  Cesari  et  Glial- 
dffiis  Vcrgiliae  occultantur  vesperi. 
iEEypto  Orion  et  Gladius  ejus  in- 
ciplunt  abscondi.  P. 
R   •     VUL  Np  Ludi.  Vcrgilise  Tcsperi  oelaih 

tor.   IntenUmi  hiemat.  C. 
A.  1      VIL  N.  Ludi.  Hoc  die  et  duobus  sequcii- 
tibus  austri  et  africi,  tempest alein 
significant.  C. 

N  Ludi.    Signifleatur  imber  Libra 


F. 
G. 
M. 

A. 
B. 


19 
80 
SI 

28 


G  S4  IX. 


B.  S 

C.  9 
0.  IS 

e.  11 


TI. 

V. 
IV. 

nt 
iss 


occasu.  f. 
N.  Ludi. 
N.  Ludi  in  Cir. 
N.Liidi. 


P.  IS  Fril 


G.  18 

H.  14 

A.  15 

B.  16 


Id. 
XVIII. 

XVII. 
XVL 


C.  17  XV. 


D.  IS  xnr. 


E.  10 

F.  SO 

Q.  SI 

H.  22 

A.  88 

B.  24 

C.  25 

D.  SO 

B.  S7 

F.  88 

O.  89 

H.  80 


xm. 
xn. 

XI. 

X. 
IX. 

V!II. 
VII. 

Yl 

V. 

IV. 
IIL 

Prid. 


N.  Ludi  Ceicri. 
hiemat.  C. 

Np.  Ludi.  Libra  occidit  •  bieaiat  C 
N.  LndL  Vcntoaa  tampoitaaat  n» 
braa«  noo  boo  ooiiatairtor.  G 

Ford  Np  Lud. 

N.  Ludi.    Sucule  occidunt  Tespci 
Alticae.  P. 

N.  Lodl  Sol  in  TaandD  \ 
fboit.  phiTiaro  signifleat  C. 
le  oceidunt  ve^peri  Oanri,  bot 
est  palUiciuro  sidoa.  P. 
N.  LadL  SocuUe  se  respcri  celant : 
ifieat.  C.  .£17010 
P. 

Oar.  N.  Lndi  in  Cir.'  8oliDtaiin». 


.i.  lMai.Kal. 

as  VI. 


0.  s 


D.  4 
£.  5 


T. 


IV. 
III. 


F.  0  Prid. 

G.  7  Non. 

H.  8  VUL 

A.   9  VIL 

B  10  VI. 

C.  II  V. 


D.  18 


IV. 


E.  18  IIL 


N.  Asayris 
pan.  0. 

nx.  Np.  Ver  bipartitur,  pluna  ei 
nonnunquam  grando.  C. 

N.  Vergiliae  cum  Sole  oriuntur.  AS- 
ncus  vel  auster:  dies  humidus.  C. 

Yin.  Np.  Prima  nocte  Fidicula  ap 
paret :  tempcstatem  significat.  C. 

C.  Palilicium  sidus  oritur  (  "a-sari.  P. 

Rob.  Np.  Medium  ver,  Aries  occi 
dit,  tempcstatem  significat,  Cania 
oritur.  O.   Hcedi  exoriuntur.  P. 

F.  B<Botie  et  Atficc  Caoia  Tea- 
peri  occultatw.  Fidienla  aaau 
oritur.  P. 

C.  /.aayris  Orion  totoa  nbaeoadi 

tui  P. 

Np.  Ludi  flor.    Auater  fere  cma 

pluvia.  C. 
C.  Ludi.   Mane  Capra  exoritur, 

anatrions  dian,  inteidttni  plaria. 

C.  Aaqrris  totoa  Caainr 

tur.  P. 

C.  Ludi.    Canis  se  vei 
tcmpeatatem  significat. 

MAICB. 

N.  Capella  oritur.  C. 

F.  Comp.  Argestes  flare  incipil. 
Hyadea  oriuntur.  O.  Sucnla  cm 
Sole  eioritur,  septenlrionalw 
ti.  C.  Soenbs  mntulino  exoriiiB- 
tur.  P. 

C.  Centaurus  oritur.  0.  Ccntaurus 
totna  apparet,  tempeatatcm  signif 

ieat  C. 

c. 

C.  Lyra  oritur.  0.   Centaurus  plii 

viam  significat.  C. 
C.  Scorpinamedioa  occidit.  O.  Ne 

pa  nwdhn  occidit,  temfiestateni 

significat.  C. 
N.  Vergilis  exoriuntur  mane ;  im 

vonius.  C. 
F.  Capella  pluvialis  oritur  Cesari. 

iEgypto  vero  eodem  die  Canis 

vcsperi  occultatur.  P. 
Lem.  N.  vEstatia  initium,  favooina 

ant 

0. 

0.  VcrgiiiK  tote  apparent ;  ravooi 
us  aiit  oorus  :  irUcrduui  ct  pluviiP 
C.    Vergilianun  exortus.  C. 

Lam.  N.  Orion  oeeidit.  O.  Aveiaai 
occasus  matutinos  Csaari 
tatom  significat.  P. 

Np.  Ludi  Mart,  in  Circ. 

Lem.  N.  Pleiades  oriuatnr.  i£sta 
tiainitiwn.  O.  Fldiai 
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ajgnificat  tempuiHHM.  C.  FUlni- 
locxortus.  P. 
t.  H     Prid.  G.  Tkanworitar.  O. 

O.  16  M.  Np.  Fidis  mane  exnrltur,  auster, 
aut  euro-DOtus  interdum,  dies  hu- 
roidai.  O. 

IL  M   XVU.  F. 

A.  IT    XVI.  C.  Boo  «t  sequent}  die  eaio-notas 

T«l  ■mar  eum  plnvia.  G. 

B.  18      XV  C. 

C.  19     XIV  C.  aal  itt  Gcninis.  O.etC 

D.  SO    XUI.  C. 

%  SI     Zn.  Agon.  Np.  Otitis  oritnr.  O.  8aeti> 

Ik  exorfuntur.  septentrioiiales  ven- 
ti :  nunnunquam  aoster  cum  plo* 
via.  C.  Capella  ▼esperi  oocidit  et 
in  Attiea  Canis.  P. 

V.  It  St.  N.  Hoe  et  ■evwutt  die  Aretanis 
mane  occidit ;  tempestatem  signif- 
icat.  C.  Ononis  Gladius  occidere 
incipit.  P. 

O.  »        X.  Tub.  Np. 

H  M      IX.  Q.  Rex.  C.  P. 

A.  1»     Vni.  C.  Aquila  oritur.  O.    Hoc  die  etbi- 

duo  sequent!  Capra  mane  exoritur, 
septentrionales  venti.  C. 

B.  S6      VII.  C.  Arctopbylax  oocidit.  O. 

C.  S7       VI  C.  Hysdea  oriantur. 

D.  28  V.  0. 
£.  M       IV.  0. 

F.  ao  m.  C. 
G  ai  F)rid.G 

B.  .JuD.Kal.  N.  Aquila  oritur.  O.  Hoc  et  se- 
qoeeii  Aqiriia  oriiiir;  tanpeslas 
ventosa  et  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

A.  S       IV.  F.  Mart.  Car.  Monet.   Hyades  ori- 

nntur,  dies  ptnvias.  O.  AqoilBOii- 
torvespeii.  P. 

B,  a      m.  O.  G^ni  et  Aaqnw  AqnOft  Tespe- 

ri  oritoff.  P« 


C.  4 

D.  5 

e.  • 

F.  T 

O.  8 

H.  • 

A.  M 


Prid. 
Non. 
VUL 

vn. 

VI. 
V. 

nr. 


B.  11  III. 

C.  IS  Prid. 

D.  IS  Id. 

E.  14  XVIII. 

F.  15  l^VII. 

G.  16  XVI. 
B  17  XV. 

A  18  XIV. 

B  19  XIII. 


V  80 


Z.  St 

P.  S3 
9  S4 


XII. 
XI. 


X. 
IX. 
VUI. 


c. 


M  Arctarus  niatutino  oocidit.  P. 
N.  Arctophylax  oeefdit.  O.  Areto- 

TU9  occidit,  favonius  aut  corns.  C. 

N.  Menti.  in  capit.  Deiphinus  res- 
peri  exoritur.  P. 

Vcst.N.Fer. 

N.  IMpiiiiu  leweii  eiitnf*  0>  ci  G> 
et  P.  FwDBiM,  iaieidiiiii  vorat 

c. 

Matr.N. 

N. 

N.Gilor  incipit.  C. 
N. 

Q  St.  D.  F.  Hyades  oriuntur.  O. 
Gladius  Ononis  exoritur.  P. 
C.  Zephyrus  flat.   Orion  oritnr.  O. 
C.  Deiphinus  totus  apparet.  0. 

C. 

C.  Minerrv  in  Aventino.  Sol  in 
Canero.  O.  et  0.  In  ^E^gyple  Ola- 
diua  Ononis  oritur. 

O.  Sammano  ad  Circ.  Max.  Ophi- 
uchua  oritur.  O. 

C.  Anguifer,  qui  a  Graecis  dicitur 
V^ioiixoi,  mane  oeckUt,  lampesta- 
tern  stgniAeat.  O. 

c. 

c. 

C  Hoc  et  biduo  sequenti  solstitium, 
fikTonins  et  calor.  C.  Longissima 
di^s  tntiiis  anni  et  nnx  brerisalma 
solstitium  cunficiunt.  V 


H.  86    vn.  C. 

A.  28       VI.  C.  Orionis  Zona  oritur ; 

O.  Olion  eoBorilnr  Gmnri.  P 

B.  27         V.  C. 

C.  28        IV.  C. 

D.  29      III.  C  Ventoantinipeetai.  G. 

E.  9C     Pnd.  F. 

F.  I  Jul.  Kal.  N.  Favonius  vel  auster  et  color.  (J 

G.  %       VI.  N. 

H.  S        V.  N. 

A.  4      IV.  Nfr.  Corona  ooeidit  mane.  C.  Zona 

Orionis  Assyriac  oritur.  P.  iE0p> 
to  Procyon  matutino  oritur.  P. 

B.  fl       in.  Fopl.  N.  Cbaldaeis  Corona  oceidil 

matotjao.  Attics  Orion  eo  dines 
oritur. 

C.  6     Prid.  N.  Ludi  Apollin.   Caneer  medina 

occidit,  calur.  C. 

D.  7     Non.  N.  Ludi. 

£.  8     VIU.  N.  Ludi.  Caprioornns  medios  oooi- 
dit.  C. 

F.  9      VIL  N.Lodi    C(  pheus  vesperi  eierilsri 

tempestatem  significak  C. 

G.  10      VI.  C.  LudL  PMNiromI  Hare  ine^dnil. 

c. 

H.  11         V.  C.  Ludi. 

A.  12       IV.  Np.  Ludi. 

B.  18       III.  C.  Ludi  in  Cir. 

C.  14     Prid.  G.  Merk.  iE|B1iCiiB  Orion  deeinit«» 

oriri.  P. 

D.  15        Id.  Np.  Merk.  Procyon  exoritur  maDfl^ 

tcmpestatsmngnifieaL  G. 

E.  16    XVII.  F.  Merk. 

F.  17    XVI.  C.  Assyria  Proef on  exorilnr.  P. 

0. 18      XV.  C.  Merk. 

H.  19     XIV.  Lucar.  Np.  Merk. 

A.  10     Xm.  C.  Ludi  Vict.  Caisar.    Sul  in  !>». 

neoi  transitum  facit,  favonius.  G. 
Aquiia  oocidit.  P. 

B.  21      XII.  C  Lucar.  Ludi. 

C.  22        XI.  C.  Ludi. 

D.  S8       X.  Nept.  Ludi.  PnMiraaiiinIlalinae» 

tiuntur.  P. 

E.  84      IX.  N.  LndL  Leonia  in  peotora 

Stella  exoritur,  interanm 
__     tatem  significat.  C. 

F.  as     Vm.  Fur.  Np.  Ludi.  Aquarius  incipit  oc- 

eidero  dare :  lavoniua,  Yd  auster. 
G. 

0.98     vn.  C.  Ludi.  CanioQlnappBieC;  cnliie 

aestoosa.  C. 
H.  27       VI.  C.  In  Circ. 

A.  S8       v.  0.  In  Giro. 

B.  a8      IV.  ainGfie.  Leomsin 

TO  atells  exoriuntur,  int 
peatatem  significat.  C. 

C.  80      m.  G.  In  Giiv.  Aquila  ooeidit,  i 

cat  tempeetatem.  C. 

D.  81     Prid.  C. 

Aveoervs. 

E.  lAug.Kal.  N.  Eteaia.  0. 
C.  Far. 
C. 

C.  Leo  medius  exoritur; 
tem  significat  C. 

A.  6     Non.  F. 

B.  6     VIIL  F.  Arotnnia  medina  occidit  P. 

C.  7      VII.  C.  Aqnariua  oeddit  medius,  neb» 

losus  aestus.  C. 

C.  Vera  ratione  autumni  ioitiura  Fi- 


0. 


F.  t 

G.  8 

H.  4 


IV. 

in. 

Prid. 


D.  8 

E.  9 

F.  10 


VI. 

V. 
IV. 


to* 
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GALENUAR. 


O.  II 

H.  IS 

A.  18 

B.  14  XJX 

C  15 

D.  16 

E.  17 

F.  18 

G.  19 
ILflO 


\.  21 

B.  » 

C.  » 

D.  34 

E.  25 

F.  S6 


as7 

IL98 


m.  0.  Fldienla  occasn  aoo 

inchoat  Cesari.  P. 
Prid.  C.  Fidis  occidit  mane  et  auttiiniraa 
tncipit.  C.  AtticjE  Equus  oriens 
tempestatem  significat  et  vespeii 
JSgjrpto  et  Cmuri  Ddphimw  oeei< 
dens.  P. 

Id  Np.  Delphir.  occasus  tempestatem 
sigaificant.  C. 

F.  DelphiniinatatioiiBOOcuas  tem> 
peatatem  aignMcat  0. 

xvin  C. 

XVII  C. 
XVI  Port.  Np. 
XV  C.  Merk. 
XIV.  Vin.  F.  P. 

XUI.  C.  Sol  in  Virginein  transitum  facit, 
hoc  et  Mquenti  die  tempeatalem 
aigiii6eat,  intonliim  et  tonat  Eo> 
dem  die  Fidia  OOeidiL  C. 

XII.  Cons.  Np. 

XI.  Bn.  CMarietAMyrivViadaniBtar 

fwiri  mane  incipit.  P. 
X.  Tole.  Np.  Fidia  oeeaan  tennMatas 
plerunqpie  oritiir,  et  plnvia.  G. 

IX.  c. 
VIII.  Opic.  Np. 

VII.  C.  Vindemiator  exoritur  man^  el 
Arctunis  iscipit  ocddere,  inteidiiD 
pluvia.  C. 
VI.  Volt.  Np. 

v.  Np.  H.D.  AraYietoriJB  in  Carta  de- 

dicataest.  SagittftOOCidit: 


A.  -29 

B.  80 


IV. 
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Np. 

C.  lAidi  Romani. 

P.  Ludi.  Vindemiator  exoritar.  At- 
ties  Arctuma  matatino  exoritar  et 
Sa(pttaoeeidHmane.  P. 

F.  Ludi. 

C.  LudL  Piflcis  aqiulonios  deainit 
oeeidere  et  Capra  exoritar,  tem- 
pestatem aignificai.  C. 

C.  Ludi. 
C.  Ludi. 
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B.  IS  XVIL 

C.  16  XVI. 


dl  it  XV. 
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C.  Ludi.  I  avonius  aut  afrieoa.  Vir- 
go media  exoritur.  C. 

N.  Ludi.  Aretoraa  oritur  roedius 
Tdiemcntissimo  aignificatn  tena 
mariqae  per  dies  quinque.  P. 

Np.  Ex  pristino  sidcre  nonnnnquam 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

F.  Kquor.  Prob. 

N.  Ludi  Rom.  in  Ciru. 

C.  In  Circ.  iflgypto  Spica,  qoam 
tenet  Virgo,  exoritar  aMOtiaoEt^ 
aisque  deainunt.  P. 

C.  Ib  Clra.  AnianiB  emrHiif,  fr- 
Tcmiaa  mt  a(iricu8»  inteidam  earns. 
C. 

C.  In  Out*  ^totVinlnia  exoritur, 
ftToniaa  not  ooraa  C.  SpieaC*. 
oarioritor.  P. 
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XV. 
XIV. 
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F. 
G. 
H. 
A. 
B. 


21 
22 
23 
24 
88 


XTI. 
XI. 
X. 
DC. 

Vin. 


C.  In  Circ.   Sol  in 

tam  facit.  Crater 

poro  apparet.  C. 
C.  Merk. 

C.  Merit.   Ptsrea  occ.daiit  c 
lien  Anoe  ooeMMve  meipRi  sbvv 

niu9  aut  corns  iiiterdiim  aunter  coB 
imbnbus  C.  Cii>»ari  comauaauiB 
Pisciura  occidit.  P. 
C.  Merit.  Ar^  navia  oecidit,  lca» 
peatatem  aigmtfeat,  iMetdam  etiov 
pliiviam.  C. 

Np.  Merit.  H.  D.  Augusti  nataUa 
Ladi  Cir.  Ccatanraa  inciptt  mane 
oriri,  tempeetatem  aigaiiieat,  iBicr* 

dam  et  plavtam.  C. 

C.  .^quinoctium  autumnale  hoc  die 
et  biduo  •eqaenti  notat  Columdla, 
PliuiBB  boo  die 

0. 
C. 

Hoedi  exoriuntur.ftvoBiBBiBeaBli^ 
^uam  auater  cobi  plaria.  C. 
Vngo  demnit  oriri,  tempeatatem  aig^ 

ni6cat.  C.    Capella  matutina  env 
ritur,  consentientibus,  quod  ci^t  ra 
ram,  Pliilippo,  Calippo,  Doritbeo^ 
Parmeniaco,  Conone,  Critonc,  Biy 
mocrito,  Eodoxo,  lone.  P. 
F.  Hoedi  oriantnr 
eotibua.  P. 

a 

OCTOBKK. 

N.  Tempeataten  agBideaL  U 

P. 

c. 

C.  Auriga  occidit  mane.   Virgo  < 
ainit  oeeidera:  aignifieat 

quam  tempestatem.  C. 
C.  Corona  incipit  exoriri,  significat 

tempestatem.  C. 

C.  Hoedi  ohontar  Teaperi.  Ariea 
mediae  oeeidil ;  a^ilo  O. 

F. 

F.  CoroDflB  clara  aieila  exoritur.  C. 

Gnari  Jtalgeoa  in  OoroBB  atdlB 

oiilar.  P. 
P. 

C.  Vergilir  exoriunlur  Tesperi ;  fa- 
Tonius  et  interdum  africuacimi  pla. 
via.  C. 

Meditr. 

Aug.  Np. 

Pont.  Np   TlcK-  cl  scqnfiiti  die  Co 

rona  tota  mane  exoritur,  aaater  lu* 
berona  et  BooaanqpMBi  gbivit.  O. 
Vergili»Tea|wrioriaatar.  P. 

En. 

Np.  Hoc  die  et  seqaenri  bidno  ii 
dnmtempeataa,] 
C.  GoiOBBtalBotltar. 

F. 

C. 
C. 

Arm.  Np.  Sol  Ib  i 
aitum  facit  G. 
C.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  Solis  cxeili 
Vergilia  incipiuBt  oooiderab 
peatatem  ajgnMntt 


c. 
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Vn.  C  Nep«  fmm  cioiftur,  leinpe«te> 

tern  aignjficat.  C. 
VI.  C.  Sucule  vesperi  exoriunlur.  P. 
c.  Vergiiiffi  occiduot,  hioimt  eom 
frigore  et  gelicidib.  C. 
O.  ATCUinis  Tesperi  ooeidit,'  imto- 
8US  dies.  C. 
III.  C.  Hoc  €t  sequentt  die  CassioiK*.  in- 
cipit  occider^icnfeatatan«|ipU^ 
cat.  C. 

ft  7     fnA  C  CttMri  Aietmrat  ooeidil,  «t  Sii> 
eidacxoriimlnr  earn  Sole.  P. 

NOTIMBXS. 

A  IN^v.Kal  N.  Hoc  die  et  postero  capit  Tanri 
oeddil,  plnviain  sicniiScat  P. 

d.  i       IV  Arcturus  occidil  vefperi.  P. 

C  S      III  Fidicula  mane  cxoritur,  bie- 

imt  et  plnit  C 
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F.  Ludi  Fioicula:  eidus  totum  ex> 
oritur,  auster,  Tel  Cavoniua,  hienat. 

C 

C.  Ladi. 

C'Lodi.   Stdla  dan  Scorpionis 

exoritur, 

bieroat.  C. 
C.  LndL  Hiemis  initium,  auster 

anteoraa,interdunirorat.  C.  Gla- 

dios  Ononis  occidere  incipit.  P. 
C.  Lucii. 

C.  Ludi.   Vergiiis  occidant.  P. 

C  Ludi. 

Np  Epul  Indict   Dies  inceriae,ai^ 

plus  taincn  placidus.  C. 
F. 

C.  Ludi.  Pleb.  in  Circ. 

C.  In  Cjre.  Pidts  ezoritiir  mane, 

auster,  interdum  aquilo  magniis  C. 

C.  In  Circ.  .Vquilu,  interdum  aus- 
ter cum  pluvia.  C. 

C.  Merk.  Sol  in  Sagiuarnim  tran> 
Mtom  fteit.  Socube  inane  orina- 
tur,  tempeatitemaJgnifieat.  C 

C.  Merk. 

C.  Merk.   Tauri  comua  Tesperi  oc- 
cidanl.  aquilo  Ifigidaaetpturia.  C. 
C.  Swmla  mane  oeeidit,  biamat.  C. 

C.  Lepus  occidit 
tern  significat.  C. 
C. 
C. 

C.  Canieaia  oeeidit  Bolia  orto,  hie- 
mat.  C. 

C. 

c. 

0. 
0. 

C.  Tots  sucolae  occidunt,  favnnius 
aut  auster,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 
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C. 
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Capricomum  tran»iium  fncit,  tini< 
male  eolBtithim  nt  llipparcho  pb* 
let.  C. 

C.  Ventorum  commutatio.  O 

Opil.  Np. 

C. 

Div.  Np. 

C. 

L;ir.  Np    Capra  occidit  mane,  lem* 

poiatem  sigiiilicat.  C. 
C.  Brumale  sulstitium,  sicut  QmIf 

d«i  observant,  significat.  C. 
C. 
C. 

C.  Delphinna  incipit  oriri  mnttb 
tempotatem  aignificau  C. 

F.  Aquila  occidit.  hieinat.  C. 
F.  Canicula  occidit  vesperi,  tempea* 
tatem  aigniftcat  C. 
C.  Tempeataa  ventoaa.  0. 
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VI.  C. 
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KXPLAWATION   OF  ABDREVIATIOfJa. 

A,  B.  C,  D,  E.  F,  G,  H.  These  letters  are  found 
in  aD  the  old  calendars,  and  no  doubt  were  uaed  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundinra  in  the  week  of 
eight  days ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
first  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  fcclosiastical 
calendars  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Christian  week. 

Agon.,  Agonalia.—  *nn.,  Armiluatrum,  Varro.~ 
.■\[H>iIin.,  Apollinartt  ~  ■  Auiimt.,  Augnstalia. — C, 
[  Cornitxalis,  ComUiitf.-. — Cas  ,  Va^xarit.  —  Capit., 
Capitolto. — Car.,  Carmcntalia — Car  .  (\irna. — Cer., 
Cerealioy  Varro. — Cir.  and  Circ.,  Circcnsra,  Ctrco. 
— Comp.,  CammtaKa. — Con.,  Cannalia,  Plutarch.— 
Div.,  Divalia,  Fcstus  — Eid  ,  Eidus — En  ,  Fvdoter' 
dsut,  that  is,  intrrdmis.  —  Epul.,  F.ptilum.  —  Eq., 
Equina,  Varro,  Ovjf!.  Frslus  — Efiuor.  prob.,  Efno- 
rv  m  proifandorumt  Valer.  Max.  (lib.  3.) — F.,  FmAw.— > 
F.  p.,  Fiutut  prtiRo.— Fp.,#iwPValon.~Fer.,F<rM. 
—  Fer.  or  Feral.,  Feralia.  —  F]or.,  Ftoniu^  OyIA 
Pliny. — Font.,  Fon/ana/io,  Varro  — Ford.,  ForiieUi^ 
Varro. — H.  D.,  Hoc  Die. — Hisp  ,  Htsmniam  rirt/.— » 
Id.,  Uiu. — ^Indict.,  /ttdt<teai.«— Kal.,  Kalatd^.^haer , 
LareiUaliay  Varro,  Ovid,  Plutarch. — T^m.,  Lemmri*, 
Varro,  Ovid — Lib  ,  Liberalia,  Varro — LikI,,  l.udi.- 
Luper.,  Luper'-.alia,  Varro. — Marl  ,  Marii,  Ovid.— 
Mat.,  Matn  Matuta,  Ovid — Max  ,  Mitnmum. — Me 
dit.,  MeiUrinalicL,  Varro. — ^Merk.,  Makatu*. — Mo 
net.,  Mmeta-S.,  Nefattu*. — N.  P.,  fiefas. — Np., 

Nefastu.i  prima.  —  Nept  ,  \rvlniialia.  Neptuno.  - 
Non.,  Nma. — Opal.,  Opalia,  N'arro — Opic  ,  Opiam 
Miva,  Varro. — Par.,  Fanlia,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus.— 
Pleb.,  PUUii,  P/eW#.— Poplif.,  i*<!p/i/MgtiuR.— POlt., 
Partvnalia. — Pr..  Proton. — Prob.,  rrtAanimim.— 
Q.,  Quando. — Q.  Rex  c  F..  QimntJn  rrr  r{nniliartl 
foM,  Varro,  Festus. — Q.  St.  d.,  L^uanuo  sirrcuM  dc' 
hriUKr,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Qiiin.,  (^xtinqvatrvM^ 
Varro.— Quir.,  Qutn'milia. — RMif.,  Rtgijummt  O!, 
accordine  to  Ovid,  the  SSd  of  FM>raary.-~>Rob.,  jRu- 
bigalia,  Varro.  —  Satiir.,  Saturnalia.  Macrohius.-' 
St..  Sleram- — Ter.,  Termtnalm.  —  Tubil.,  TvMtu- 
irum,  Varro.  Ovid,  Festus. — Vest.,  Vetia. — Vicl., 
Victoria.— V in.,  Vinaha,  Varro. — V<dc.,  Velamti't, 
Varro. — Vol.,  VdturnaliA,  Varro. 

CAI/IDA,  or  CALDA.  the  warm  drink  of  { ie 
Greeks  and  Romana,  which  onnaisted  of  warm 
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OALIOA. 


OALONBI. 


Utf  mixed  with  wine,  with  the  addition,  probably,  of 
■IMces.  litis  was  a  very  favourite  kind  of  drink 
with  the  ancients,  and  could  always  b«j  prcxjured  at 
oertain  shops  or  lavef^s  called  themopolia,*  which 
Claudius  commanded  to  be  closed  at  one  period  of 
bis  reign.*  The  veesela  in  which  the  wine  and  wa- 
ter was  kept  hot  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  ele- 
gant form,  and  not  unlike  our  tea  urns  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  construction.  A  representation  of  one 
of  these  vt  bsels  is  given  in  the  JfiMM  Borionico,' 
*ktm  wJuch  the  foUuwing  woodeiil  ia  taiam.  la  the 


■liddlSfif  the  ves.sel  there  is  a  .small  cylindrical  fur- 
MCOi  in  which  the  wood  or  charcoal  was  kept  for 
helling  the  water;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  fur- 
naoe  there  are  four  small  holes  for  the  ashi>s  to  fall 
ihroogh.  On  the  ri^jht-hand  side  of  the  vessel  there 
la  a  kmd  of  cup,  comiuunioating  with  the  part  sur- 
lonnding  the  furoace,  by  which  the  veeael  might  be 
fbeo  untfaom,  UOting  ofTthe  Hd ;  and  on  the  left>hand 
•idc  there  is,  in  ahoiit  the  middle,  a  tube  with  a  cock 
for  drawing  otf  the  liquid.  Beneath  the  conical 
cover,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
there  ia  a  movable  flat  corer,  with  a  hirie  in  the 
middle,  which  closes  the  whole  om  except  the 
mouth  of  the  -stiuil!  riirn;(oe. 

Thoogh  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thia  vessel 
waa  wed  for  the  purpose  which  haa  been  mention- 
ed«  it  isdilBeult  to  dftmnine  its  Latin  name  ;  but 

it  waa  probably  called  aulkrpsa.  {Vid.  AuTUKi'SA.) 
PbOui^  mentions  several  names  which  were  applied 
to  the  Tessela  uaed  for  heating  water,  of  which  the 
hrvoAi&rc ,  which  alao  oecnn  m  Lneian,*  appears  to 
answer  beat  to  the  vaaael  which  haa  been  deaeribed 
abo\c  • 

•CALIDHIS  {KoXiSpiO,  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  Belon  conjectures  that  it  waa 
a  bird  called  Cheealier  by  the  French.  The  term 
Calidrts  is  no.v  applied  to  the  Red-shank. 

CA'hIGA,  a  strong  and  heavy  sandal  worn  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

Although  tiie  iis«>  of  >bis  species  of  calceamentum 
bVtendeil  to  the  cemunons,  it  was  not  worn  by  the 
inperior  nfTicers.  Hence  the  common  soldiers,  in- 
endaig  centurions,  were  <li>tin7ui8hed  by  the  name 

1.  (Pt*ut..  Ciir..  I!,  -ii.,  t3.— Tni .,  11    iii., «.— Ru.!..  II.,  vi  , 
la.)— t.  (Dion.  U..  fl.v-S   (v„I.  111.,  pi   (13,) — ».  (I.,  ftfl.l— 4. 
8.}— «.  (ft ft  gir,  S»buu,  j.,  p.  M^BmJui.  GaUus, 


ofca^MH'.'  Serrioeiathe  ranaa  WiiaakodeiiiB^ 
ted  after  tiiia  artide  of  attim.  Thna  Marfai  wan 

said  to  have  risen  to  the  consulship  a  calici,  e., 
from  the  ranks,*  and  Ventidius  yuveixiam  tnopem  tm 
cmliga  miluari  lolerasae.*  The  Emperor  Caligula 
ceived  that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  conirwww 
of  wearmg  the  caliga,  and  being  inured  to  ttM  ttb 
of  a  common  soldie  r  *  Juvenal  etpmaedUtdO 
termination  to  eombat  against  vice  as  a  addier,  I5 
(.tyirij;;;  lic  would  go  in  caliga  {veniam  ctligahu^). 

The  triumphal  monuments  of  Rome  show  moot 
distinctly  the  diflTerence  between  the  caliga  of  the 
eomiiion  soldier  {vid.  Akma,  p.  9^)  and  the  calceus 
worn  by  men  of  higher  rank.  (  VU.  Abclla,  11 ; 
Asa,  p.  78.) 

The  sole  of  the  caliga  was  thickly  <<tuddcd  with 
hob-nails  {clan  caligani*);  a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  brave  centurion  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  midst  of  victoiy  hia 
foot  slipped,  as  he  was  running  over  the  marble 
pavement  {'/.ifi  .nrpurov)  of  the  temple,  and.  unable 
to  rise,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  Jews  who  nisb- 
ed  upon  him.*  The  use  of  hob-nails  {tit  t  n-od^- 
fiara  ^Aovf  iyitpovaai)  was  regarded  aa  a  aign  of 
rusticity  by  the  Athenians.' 

'Ilie  caliga  speculatoria."*  made  for  the  use  of 
spies  (jjMoi/atorM),  waa  probably  very  strong,  thick, 
and  heavy,  and  henoe  very  tnmhleaorae  (awl«aCwb 
Wnw'*). 

The  making  and  sale  of  caligs,  as  well  ab  of 
every  other  kind  of  shoe,  was  a  distinct  trade,  the 
person  engaged  in  it  being  called  ^'coAjgonM,*'  m 
**  tutor  €«%«rnw."**  After  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man "Empire,  the  caliga,  no  longer  woni  lyaoiiliMIB 
was  assumed  by  monks  and  ascetics. 

•CALLIO'NYMUS  {KoXXiuwftot).  a  speces  of 
fish,  so  called  by  .Aristotle.'*  i£lian"  gi%t«  ibe 
name  as  KaXXtfuti'fin^ ;  Athenieus.'*  oi<pavo<TK6Kt>f, 
with  which  Galen  agrees;  Oppian,'*  f,fupoK'j'(rr)^ ; 
and  Pliny,'*  Unmoaamu.  It  ia  the  Star-gazer,  tbe 
Urmnotatfiu  scaler,  L.,  calM  in  French  JtsI,  aotf 
in  Italian  Boca  in  Capo,  areordins  to  Rnndel*  t  am 
Schneider."  The  eyes  of  thia  fish  are  placed  in  the 
opper  part  of  its  head. 

CALLISTEIA  {KaTikiartta).  a  festival  or*  per 
haps,  merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  o 
Lesbos,  at  which  they  as.sembled  in  the  sanctnn 
ry  of  Hera,  and  the  fairest  received  the  prize  o 
l>eauty.»* 

*  A  similar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cypee- 
lus,  formed  a  part  of  a  f5?stival  celebrated  l»y  the 
Parrlia*;ans  m  .Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusiniar 
Demeter.  I'he  women  taking  part  in  it  were  called 
Xf>wro*6poi.^* 

A  third  contest  of  tbe  same  kind,  in  '.\hich.  hov* 
ever,  men  only  partook,  is  mentioned  by  Athentens^ 
as  occurring  among  the  Eleans.  Tbe  fairest  man 
received  as  a  priie  a  autt  of  armour,  which  he  ded^ 
cated  to  Athena,  and  was  adorned  by  his  fhenda 
with  riband'^  and  a  myrtle  wreath,  and  acrompanied 
to  the  temple.  From  tbe  words  of  Atbenffus,*'  who, 
in  speaking  of  these  eontesta  of  beauty,  mentiona 
Tcnedos  along  with  Lrshos,  we  must  infer  that  it 
the  former  island  also  Callisteia  were  c/elebrated. 

f  Al.O'.NES  were  tbe  vl.ivrs  or  i  vants  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  so  oiled  from  carry  ins  wood  'foXa) 

I.  (Suet.,  Uctav.,  U.— Vuell.,  7.)— 8.  (Sen.,  he  Brnrf.,  t. 
le.)— 3.  (Pli*.,  U.  N..  44.)— 4.  (TlMil^ABii.,  I.— BaK 
CalifT..  0.)-«.  mu  iii..  308.)— 0.  (Plis.,  B.  N..  xxxiv..  41 
IS.,  IS.-Jav^tS^U^ta;  sTi..SS.>-7.  (JoMfJi.,  B«U.  JuA, 
n.,l,p.  IMA,«d.ll«dM».)-4.  ('nwo|ihr.,Chiir.,4.>— e.  (SmI 
Stt.)— 10.  (Tettflll.,  De  Corona,  r-  n-.^all.}-^L 
(SjKm..  Miw.  Erad.  Ant.,  p.  tW.)— IS.  (11.  A  ,  u  .  ]b  .  viU..  laj 
—13.  (N.  A..  III!.,  4.)— 14.         p.  3M.)— 15.  (Ilalinii.,  ii.,aMi. 
Moq.) — 10.  (H.  N..  mil.,  7.)— 17.  (.VhneiJrr,  E»riir«„  ii..  »4 
.*'li»n,  N.  A.,  p.  573,  Ad«mt.  Appen«l.,  •.».)— -IV.  (8  \  t, 

ad  It.,  X.,  140.— Smdat.  •.  r.— Antboi.  Gt.  No.595.  — Ain«»., 
lu.,  p.  SIO.)— 19.  (AUmb.,  siii.,  ]>•  909 .  — SO.  (L  c.— <Xa«aBI 
Wi)mL  Mag,*  s.  v>-tl.  (itit.»  |t.<ltj 
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•w  their  use.  Tiiiis  says  Fi  stus  Caloties  militum 
Mm,  f*u»  lignau  clavoM  gerebani,  qua  Grati  luika 
wmM."   So,  alao^  aerrioa  :*  «*Calc*tfte(lmi! 


jam  DOstri  fiuUs,  quot  portabant  scrvi  sequente* 
ioaunot  ad  pralia  "  Krom  the  sanir;  word  ku?mv 
comes  Ka'XorToir,  a  shoeiiiaker'.s  last  '  These  calo- 
aes  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  slaves, 
tad  lAawt  formed  a  part  of  the  armjr,  as  we  may 
learn  from  many  pass;igc9  in  Cn-sar :  in  fact,  we 
are  told  by  Jos^'phua  liial,  iVuin  hvin^  always  with 
the  soldiers,  and  being  present  at  their  exercises, 
tbej  were  iolertor  to  them  alone  in  akUl  and  valour. 
The  word  ealo,  howerer,  was  not  confined  to  this 
signification,  but  was  also  applied  to  /^irnt  servants, 
instan  les  of  which  usage  are  found  in  Horace.* 

In  Caesar  this  term  is  generally  found  by  itself ; 
m  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  made  ahnost  identical 
with  tin.  Stai  the  ealones  and  lixw  were  not  the 
same  :  the  latter,  in  fact,  were  freemen,  who  mere- 
ly followed  the  camp  for  the  purposes  of  gain  and 
merchandise,  and  were  so  far  from  being  indispen- 
••Ue  to  an  axaa  that  they  were  aometimea  fi>rhid> 
den  to  fbUow  ft  (ne  Hxm  temtereniur  cxcmhciK*). 
Thus,  again,  we  read  of  the  "lixa  merealamque,  qui 
fioiutru  mercea  forlabant^"*  words  which  plainly 
show  that  the  lixa  wm  tnders  and  dealers.  Livy 
•bo^  apeaks  of  them  as  mnjmg  on  busineaa.  The 
term  ttsrtf  is  supposed  to  be  eomieeted  wfth  lixa, 
an  old  word  signifying  water,  inasmuch  as  the  lixa; 
supplied  this  article  to  the  soldiers :  since^  however, 
they  probably  funiialied  ready-cooked  provisions 
to  the  soldiers,  it  aeems  not  unlikely  that  their  ap- 
|idlation  oiay  have  some  allusion  to  this  chtmm- 
stance.* 

CAI/OPUS,  CALOPOD'IUM.    {Vid.  Fonux.) 

CALI''.\1NIA.  Calumniari  is  defined  by  Mar- 
enm,*  "FaUa  crimim  imUnder*  {"  a  definition  which, 
as  there  given,  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  crim- 
inal matters.  The  definition  of  I'aulub*  applies  to 
natters  both  criminal  and  civil :  "  Calumnionu  est 
fat  acMMt  frudtjuque  per  fraudem  negotium  alicui 
emtpanU."  Cicero'*  speaks  of  "  calumnia,"  and  of 
Ike  **«imi>  callida  et  malilwsa  juris  interpretatio,**  as 
tbin?'^  related.  Gaius  says,  "  Calumnia  in  adfcciu 
tti,  ncut  furtt  crtmeni"  the  criminality  was  to  bie  de- 
teiminedhy  the  hitention. 

When  an  accuser  failed  in  his  proof,  and  the  reus 
was  acquitted,  there  might  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  person 
who  made  this  judicial  inquiry  (^in  cagiuvtf)  found 
tet  the  aoenaer  had  merely  acted  (ram  error  of 
judgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  non  pro- 
battt ;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
clared his  sentence  in  the  words  calumniahu  et, 
which  aentence  waa  followed  by  the  lei^  poaish> 


According  to  Marcian,  as  above  quoted,  the  pun- 
ishment fur  calumnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Rem- 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
the  lex  Memaiia."  But  it  is  not  known 
when  this  lex  waa  passed,  nor  what  were  its  pen- 
alties. It  appears  from  Cicero"  that  the  false  ac 
ooser  might  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the 
fetter  K,  the  initial  of  Kahunnit ;  and  it  has  been 
eoajeetured,  thoi^  it  la  a  men  ooqjectuie,  that 
diis  ponislimeBt  waa  inflicted  by  the  lex  Remmia. 

The  punishment  for  calumnia  was  also  exsiiium, 
latafalio  in  insulani,  or  loss  of  rank  {ordinit  amit- 
fjf);  but  piobobly  only  in  eriminii  caaea^  or  in  mat* 
tan  ralatiog  to  atatna.** 

I.  (Ad  Mn.,  Tu,  I.)— a.  (Pkta,  Snv.)— «.  (H^wt^  I.,  sir., 
1..  ri..  103.)— 4.  (Sdl.,  ML  J(«..  «.«L)-5.  (Ilirti- 
ti,D«  Bdl.  Afnc,  c.  75.)-«.  (r.,  8.)-7.  (Vtd.  8«ll..  I.  c.)— 8. 
idiir.  48,  tit.  10,  •■  1.)— 9.  (Sentent.  Rerepu  i-,  t%  i.)~-lO. 
'H*  Off.,  t..  I0.>— II.  (Vsl.M«b,iii.,7.l>.>— II.  CPn  Snu— 
kntc  Abh  nno,  6.  Wj«»n>  (hnlsi,  Sesltat.  iMnbi  t.|  1, 


In  the  case  of  actiones,  the  caliiiiinia  of  ihv  acu^. 
waaihecked  by  the  calumnie  judicium,  the  judici- 
um eontrarium,  the  jusjurandum  calumni^t.  and  the 
restlpulatio,  which  are  particularly  des<^riN  d  liy  Gai- 
ns.' The  defendant  migiit  in  ali  cases  av.-,  J  !iiin;eU 
of  the  caliiiiiiiia'  judicium,  by  which  the  pAaiiilitr,  il 
he  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  calumnia,  waa  mulcted 
to  the  defondant  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  object-matter  of  the  suit.  But  the  actor  wai 
not  mulcted  in  thi.s  action,  unless  it  was  shown  thai 
he  brought  his  suit  without  loiindation,  knowingly 
and  de^gnedly.  In  the  contrarium  judicium,  of 
which  the  defendant  could  only  uTail  himaelf  ia 
certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of  the  plaintiff's  purpose 
did  not  save  him  from  the  penalty.  Instead  ot 
adopting  either  of  these  modes  of  procce^dmg,  the 
defendant  might  require  the  plaintUT  to  take  tlw 
oath  of  eatomnia,  whieh  was  to  the  cfffect,  *^8$  wut 

calttmnia  causa  ai'err  "  In  some  cases  the  defend- 
ant also  was  required  hy  the  pra^lor  to  swear  that 
he  did  not  dispute  the  plaintiff's  claim,  calumnim 
Generally  apeaking,  if  the  pUuntifl'  put  the 


defendant  to  hia  Mth  {juaiuranium  ei  ieferAaiy, 

the  defendant  miglit  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of 
calumny.*  In  some  actions,  the  oatii  of  calumny 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiiTwas  a  necessary  prelimt 
naiy  to  the  action.  In  all  jodicia  publica,  it  seema 
that  the  oath  tif  calumnia  was  reqohed  from  the 
accuser 

If  the  restipuldtionis  poena  was  required  from  the 
actor,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  calumnie  judicium,  or  of  the  oatli  of  calumqy ; 
and  the  judicium  contrarium  was  not  applicab''e  to 

such  cases. 

Persons  who  for  money  cither  did  or  ncgleuled 
to  do  certain  thing*,  calumnie  canaa,  were  liable  to 

certain  actions-' 

CA'MARA  {KOftupa)  or  CAMERA  is  used  in  two 
different  senses: 

I.  Il  signiAes  a  particular  kind  of  arched  ceding 
in  nae  among  the  llomans,*  and,  most  probably, 
common  also  to  the  Greeks,  to  whose  language  the 
word  belongs.  It  was  formed  by  semicircular  hands 
or  beaiiis  of  \vo<v|,  arranged  at  small  lateral  distan- 
ces, over  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread,  and  the  whole  covered  in  by  a  roof,  reaem* 
hling  in  construction  the  hooped  awnings  in  us*! 
among  us,*  or  like  the  segment  of  a  car.-wheel, 
from  which  tiic  expression  rotatio  camuramm  is  de- 
rived.* Subsequently  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  it  be- 
came the  ihshion  to  One  the  tatnera  with  platna  o* 
glass ;  hence  they  arc  termed  vitrea  '' 

II.  Small  boats  used  in  early  limes  liy  the  pcopis 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Maotis.  ca 
pable  of  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men, 
were  termed  KOfinpai  by  the  Gredcs.*  They  were 
made  to  work  fore  and  aft,  like  the  fast-sailing 
proas  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  continued  in  use  until 
the  age  of  Tacitus,  by  whom  they  are  still  named 
ctfiMTC*  and  by  whom  their  construction  and  usea 
are  described.** 

•CAMELOPAUD'ALIS  («fl^?.oT-;,.''«?-'C),  Hie 
Camelopard  or  Giraffe,  the  Giraffa  CamdopardaUs, 
L.  "The  name  Giraffa,"  observes  Lt.  Col  .Smith, 
*'ia  derived  from  the  Arabic  ZunphahtOt  which  ia 
ttadf  corrupted  from  Amkarir  ZinUaH;  and  llw^ 
Romans,  who  had  seen  this  animal  several  t  nies 
exhibited  from  the  period  when  Julius  Casar  first 
displayed  one  to  the  people,  descrilwd  it  under  the 
name  of  Camelopardalia,  on  account  of  its  similari* 
ty  to  the  Camd  in  foirn,  and  to  the  Panther  oi 


I.  (IT.,  174-181.)— t  (Dif.  I«,  til,  2,  ..  37.J-3.  (I'ig.  I.  M. 
a.)— 4.  (Cir..  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  iii.,  1,  ♦  1.— Prcij^KTt..  Ul-  U-i 
10.— Phn..  H.N.,  nxvi.,f.4.)— 5.  (VitniT.,Tii., 3.)— C.  (Satmifc 
in  Spurt.,  Ha.lr.,r.lo.)-7.  (I'lin.,  1. e.~Caiii7U«  StUiU, Sflv., 
I.,ia..  53.)— 8.  (Stralxi,  !>.,  p.  3«i.  wL 8i<b>afcwt )  9.  'Hi*. 
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Mrdalis  in  spota.  This  beautiful  animal  is  noticed 
by  Oppian,*  Diodorus  Sicalua,*  Horace,*  Strabo,* 
and  Pliny  ;*  but  the  first  satisfactory  description  is 
found  in  the  jEthiopica  of  Hcli(Kiorus.*  Schneider 
follitws  I'ailas  in  referring  the  tru/ji^ioi' of  Aristotle' 
10  thia  same  animal  Modem  naturaiista  have 
known  tho  Giraflb  only  aiiNse  Mr.  Palteraoii,  CoL 
Gordon,  and  M.  le  Vaillion  found  it  in  South  Afri- 
ca ;  but  as  the  Romans  were  acqu&:n'cd  witti  the 
WimaU  it  must  have  existed  to  the  north  of  the 
Miuinoctial  live  It  would  afnear,  moreoTert  tbat 
H  vartoty  or  aeoond  apedea  n  roand  in  Central  Af> 
«ica;  for  Park,  in  describing  his  cscapr  from  f.ij»- 
thrUy  among  the  Moors,  noticed  an  animal  of  a 
gray  colour,  which  he  refers  to  the  Camelopardalis. 
lA.  Col  Smith  considers  this  animal  as  the  wild 
Camel  of  the  mountama,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  ;ttt»'>it<  <l  by  -v  veral  negroes  brought  from 
Ibe  interior,  and  in  the  PrKoeattne  Moaaica,  where 
two  apotted  C^amelopwdales  amaeeD  together;  a  lar" 
ger  animal  is  likewise  represented,  with  phort  horns, 
but  without  spot&,  and  the  name  TADUUC  written 
orar.  Id  a  drawing  of  the  same  mosaic,  tlic  word 
aMMtn  to  be  partly  eflHced,  but  to  have  been  PA- 
40UC.  It  18  mnarkaUe,  that  while  the  apotted 
figures  are.  witlioul  a  name,  the  animal  iii  qiu  stmn, 
occupying  that  part  of  the  picture  which  designates 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  should  be  called  by  the 
Ethiopian  appellation  of  the  Camelopard,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  Nobis,  resembling  the  Hot- 
tentot Naip;  or,  tlie  ^ccond  reading,  he  like  the 
Arabic,  or  one  of  ita  dialecta. — ^I'he  abeenoe  of  the 
Olralfe  ftom  Enrape  far  three  centuries  and  a  half 
natur  illy  induced  a  belief  that  the  descriptions  of 
this  animal  were  fabulou;,  or  nearly  so.  and  that  a 
creature  of  such  extraordinary  height  and  apparent 
iiqpniimrtiona  waa  not  to  be  found  among  the  acta- 
<l  work*  of  nature.  Thie  akepliciam  waa  lint 
shaken  by  Le  Vaillant,  the  traveller,  and  ia  now 
eompletely  removed."* 

•CAMK'LUS  (K<^^or),  the  Camel.  As  BufTon 
ifmarks,  Aristotle  has  correctly  described  the  two 
apecies  of  Camel,  which  he  calls  the  Bactrian  and 
the  Arabian,  the  former  being  the  Camrlus  Barin- 
auM,  L.,  or  the  Camel  with  two  hunchea,  one  on 
tiM  ahooMrra,  and  the  other  en  the  croup ;  and  the 
latter,  the  Cimdns  Drorncdirtiis.  L  ,  or  the  species 
with  only  one  hunch,  and  of  which  the  Dromedary, 
properly  so  called,  is  a  breed.  The  Dromedary  of 
the  Greeka  ta  the  Mahaary,and  ia  the  moat  celebra- 
ted for  apeed.  **The  name  by  whieh  theaeanhnala 
are  generally  known  in  Europe  is  evidently  derived 
frtm  an  Eastern  root,  namely,  D)cnul  of  the  Arabs, 
Obnafor  (hmal  of  the  Hebrews,  and  points  out  the 
qiuarter  where  they  have  been  domesticated  from  a 
lieriod  anterior  to  all  historical  documents.  Al- 
though tin-  (.'n  i  k  and  Roman  writers  take  univer- 
aally  aa  little  notice  of  the  Camel  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Northweatem  AfHea  or  Egypt,  aa  they  apeak  re- 
pratf  (My  of  him  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  rest  of 
^\■e^tl  rn  .\sia,  we  may  caMly  infer,  from  a  consid- 
eiation  uf  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  animal,  that 
the  predcatined  habitation  of  the  genua  waa  on  the 
aandy  deserta  of  the  Zahara,  aa  well  aa  the  plains 
of  Arabia.  I^•rsia,  the  Indies,  and  Southern  Tarta- 
ly.  The  silence  of  profane  writers,  however,  is 
compensated  by  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  Genesis, 
the  King  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  ai*  having  bestowed 
Camels  upon  Abram  ;  consequently,  their  presence 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  r^-tabliylied  b' Tore  the 
era  of  the  earliest  Greek  ur  Roman  writers.  And 
yet  it  M  a  eingnlar  Ihet,  that  the  Camel  ia  not  rep 


I.  (t  ycee..  iii.)— S.  (ii.,  (Epiat.,  II..  i..  IM.)— 4. 

ftvti.^  r-        8(6,  «!.  CH.>--a.  (B.  N.,  Till.,  37.— ConiiMn 
•mm ,  nri.,  tl;— a.  {m^  t7>-7.  (IL  A.,  ii.,  %.)—%.  (Ohlfith'a 
CaiWr  «i4.iv..p  151  wm   ■■Hh%  «sf>l>iMit ) 
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resented  in  the  hieroglyphics,  either  in  domcalH 
scenes  or  in  subjects  relating  to  relifion.  la  aM 
obvious  eases,  the  intelligence  of  man  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  in  unison  with  the  intentions  of 
Nature  ;  now,  as  this  sagacity  to  appreciate  hit 
own  interests  had  already,  in  the  earliest  ajea,  car- 
ried the  Camel  over  India,  China,  and  Middle  Raa> 
sia,  it  is  certainly  rather  snrpri^in:.'  that  the  Kninane, 
in  thetr  frequent  wars  in  Northern  Africa,  &houid 
c'H  have  found  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
?ceationed,  till  Procopiua  fint  notioea  camel>ridiat 
Moon  In  arms  againat  Solomon,  the  Keoteoant  ef 
Delisarius  :  from  that  period,  and  most  particularly 
during  the  progress  o.'*  the  sword  of  the  Koran  to 
Morocco,  tlw  CannA  is  the  roost  striking,  and  eo»> 
sidered  the  most  useful  animal  in  the  country.  It 
is  probable  Jhat  this  animal  increased  in  pntportion 
as  apriruil'jre  il'iiiii.ishcd ;  al  !e;ist  the  two  facta 
are  coeval.  \\'ith  the  Koran,  also,  the  Camel  £rat 
erooaed  the  Boaponia,  and  apvead  with  the  Tokn 
over  their  preaent  dominions  in  Europe."' 

•CAMM'ARUS  (Kuftfinpof  or  -<f),  a  variety  of  lha 
Cans,  or  S^utUa,  acording  tu  Athcnaeus.  It  ia  the 
common  Lobeter,  the  CaauaaiiM  of  Plinj,  and  tha 
Cmeer  CaaMMnia  of  Limnena.  Arialnde,  in  Aa 
second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  ti  liis  '*  History 
of  Animals,"  gives  a  most  faithftil  mid  elaborate 
account  of  the  apeeiea,  which  ia  atiD  aa  fah^ntaai 
of  the  Mediterranean  • 

CAMI'NUS    (Vid.  HoosK.) 

CAMPE.STRE  (sc.  subligar)  was  a  kind  of  gn 
die  or  apron,  which  the  ftcoiao  youtha  wore  rouarf 
their  loine  when  they  ciereiaed  naked  in  the  Cai^ 
pus  Martins  •  The  canipostrc  was  .sometimes  won 
in  warm  weather  in  place  of  the  tunic  under  the 
toga  {campftin  xuh  tPisa  cinctui*). 

CAMPlDOCXaRES  were  peraooa  who  taMhl 
aoMlera  then-  exenHaee.*  In  the  tnnea  of  the  Re- 
public, this  duty  was  discharged  by  a  cenlarion,  oi 
a  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  distinction  (Exerci 
fationibus  nostrit  turn  veteranorum  alijuitt  'xi  dnma 
muralis  avt  eivica.  sed  Graculus  magitur  Mtslii*} 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS  The  term  etmptu  be. 
longs  to  Ibe  larimiage  of  Sicily,  in  which  it  signified 
a  hippodrome  or  race  course  {KOftKOf,  iirffodjpyet 
ZurrAoff*) ;  hot  among  the  Romana  it  was  naea  ta 
signify  an  open  plain,  covered  with  herbage,  and 
set  apart  lor  the  purpose  of  oxerci:>e  or  amusement. 
Eight  of  these  plains  are  enumerated  by  P.  Victoi 
aa  appertaining  to  the  dQr  of  JUwMi  among  whic^ 
the  moat  celebrated  waa  the  f^mpoa  Martina,  aa 
called  because  it  was  consecrated  to  tlie  god  Mars.' 
Some  difference  exists  between  Livy  and  Dionysioi 
HaUeanaaaua  respecting  the  period  at  which  thit 
conaecnttion  'ook  place.  The  former  state**  that, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  the  people  took 
possession  of  their  property  (agtr  Tarquimurvm\ 
situate  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  and  aaaiga- 
ed  it  to  the  god  of  war,  by  whfwe  name  it  waa  mi^ 

sequendy  distin<:iitsh<  d  ,  whereas  the  latter  says" 
that  the  af^rr  Tarquunorum  had  bi*en  uaurjM^-d  from 
that  divinity,  to  whom  it  belonged  of  old,  and  a|K 
ptopriated  by  the  Tarquina,  ao  that  it  waa  only  re- 
wtoni  to  ita  original  aervice  upon  their  expulsion, 
which  gains  confimiatii  n  fmni  a  Inv  of  Numa,  qoc^ 
ted  by  Festua,"  *'Stcunda  spolia  in  Maitxs  mram  la 
campo  SdUamarUm  niru  toluent  ecdtto.*^ 

From  the  greater  extent  and  importance  of  tlia 
plain  beyond  all  the  others,  it  was  oden  spoken  of 
aa  A*  plain,  ma*  ^pxv»*  witboc  t  any  epithet  to  di^ 
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traguish  it.  as  in  the  passage  of  Festus  just  cited 
and.  therefure,  whenever  the  word  is  so  used,  it  is 
liie  Campus  Martiua  whidi  is  to  be  understood  as 
alwnys  referred  to. 

The  general  designation  Caiii;)u.s  Martins  com- 
prised two  plains,  which,  Uiougli  ^neraliy  spoken 
sf  collectivdy,  are  soniMimes  dtstingubhed  *  The 
fbrmi  r  of  ih?»c  was  the  so-called  ager  Tarquinio- 
ruai  111  wtuch  Juvenal*  refers,  inde  Superln  Totum 
r«r«-»  ai^rum  ;  the  other  was  given  to  the  Roman 
y/ea^ii  b;  the  vestal  virgin  Caia  Taratia  or  Su/fetia,* 
ind  is  aonwtinws  called  C«mfn»  T^erimmt,*  and 
fcomrtiincs  Campus  Minor  * 

it  IS  dillicult  to  ilt  tcnuiiic  the  precise  limits  of 
Ibe  CampuH  Martius,  hut  in  in  ral  tmiis  it  may 
oe  descnbed  as  situated  between  the  Via  Lata  and 
Fta  FUtminia  on  the  north,  the  Via  Recta  on  the 
south ;  as  bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  and 
the  Pantheon  and  gardens  of  Agrippa  towards  the 
east  ;  and  the  Campus  Minor,  or  Ttberinut,  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  the  circuit  towards  the 
KM  Recta,  from  the  Pons  iElios  to  the  Pons  Janic- 
nlensis.    (  Vid.  Bridoe 

That  the  Campus  Martius  was  origmally  icilhout 
the  city  is  apparent,  first,  from  the  passages  of 
lAtj  and  Dionysiua  above  referred  to ;  secondly, 
from  the  cnstom  of  holding  the  Comitta  Centnriata 
there,  whirli  could  nnt  be  tscM  within  the  I'om/zii- 
tun;  hence  llie  word  campws  m  put  for  the  comitia,* 
which  also  exphiins  the  expression  of  Cioem,*  fora 
rfoamMCMi^aiid  of  Lucan,"  venali*  campu*,  which 
means  **a  eorrapt  voter;**  thirdly,  because  the  gen- 
erab  who  demanded  a  triumph,  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  city,  remained  with  their  armies  in  the 
Campus  M  irtius  :  and,  finally,  because  it  was  not 
lawful  to  bury  within  the  city,  whereas  the  monu- 
ments of  the  illustrious  dead  were  among  the  most 
*lrikmg  ornaments  with  which  it  was  einhdlished." 
{Vid.  BosTUM.)  But  it  was  included  in  the  city  by 
AnreUao  when  he  enlarged  the  walls.'* 

The  principal  edifices  which  adorned  this  famous 
plain  are  described  by  Strabo,'*  and  are  amply  treat- 
ed of  hv  !ini  '*  It  was  covered  with  perpt  tu.il 
verdure,'*  and  was  a  favourite  resort  for  air,  exer- 
ebe,  or  recreation,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  over."  Its  ample  area  was  crowded  by  the 
young,  who  there  initiated  themselves  in  all  warlike 
and  athletic  exercises,  and  in  the  games  usual  to 
the  palsstnii  for  which  purpose  the  contiguous 
Tiber  imdarad  tl  peeuliatiy  appropriate  in  early 
liPiee,  before  public  baths  were  established."  Hence 
eampue  is  used  as  "  a  field"  for  any  exercise,  mental 
or  bodily."  Wooden  horses  were  also  kept  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  under  porticoes  in  winter,  and  in 
the  open  plain  daring  rammer,  in  order  to  give 
expertness  in  mounting  and  dismounting  ;  a  neces- 
sar)*  practice  when  stirrups  were  not  in  use.** 
Horse-races  {equiria)  also  took  place  here,  unless 
when  the  campna  was  overflowed,  upon  which  oc- 
easiom  they  were  removed  to  the  Campus  Martialiis 
on  the  Cmlian.** 

CAMPUS  SCELEHATUS  was  a  spot  within  the 
walls,  and  close  by  the  Porta  GolUoa,  where  those 
«f  the  Tcstal  virgins  who  had  transgressed  their 
were  entombed  alive,  from  which  circum- 
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stance  it  takes  its  name.'  As  it  wa^  jnluwiul  to 
uurjr  within  the  city,  or  to  slay  a  vestal,  whose  pcr« 
son,  even  when  polluted  by  the  crime  alluded  lu, 
was  held  sacred,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  >a 
orfirr  to  rluili'  tlic  Miperstition  against  taking  away 
a  consecrated  life,  or  giving  burial  within  the  city  * 

CAN'ABOS  or  CINN'ABOS  {KiivaSof  or  kivvv 
Cof)  was  a  figure  of  woo<l,  in  the  fonn  of  a  skeleton, 
round  which  the  clay  or  plaster  was  laid  in  forming 
models.  Figures  of  a  similar  kind,  formed  to  din- 
play  the  muscles  and  veins,  were  studied  by  paint- 
ers in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.* 

CANA'LIS,  which  means  properly  a  pipe  or  gu;« 
I  ter  for  convey  ing  water,  is  also  used  in  three  sjie 
cific  significations  : 

I.  To  designate  a  particular  part  of  the  ForuD| 
Romanom.^ 

"  7/1  foro  tnjimo  loni  homines  atqitc  dilcs  ambulant ; 
In  medio  propter  canalein,  tin  onttntatoi es  ituri  " 

The  immediate  spot  so  designated  is  not  precisely 
known  ;  but  we  can  make  an  approximation  which 
cannot  be  far  Irora  the  truth.  Before  the  Cioaca 
were  made,  there  vras  a  marshy  spot  in  the  Fomm 
called  the  Lacr(s  Curtius  ;*  and  as  tlie  Cloaca  Max- 
ima was  constructed  for  the  ()urpu-3L'  uf  draining  off 
the  waters  which  flowed  down  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  into  the  Fomm,  it  must  have  had  a  mouth  ia 
it,  which  vras  prohably  near  the  centre.  The  «*  ken* 
nel,"  therefore,  which  conducted  the  waters  to  this 
embouchure,  was  termed  Canalia  in  Foro ;  and  be- 
cause tile  idle  and  indigent  among  the  lower  class* 
es  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  this  spot,  thc^ 
were  named  CxttAUcoLM.*  The  canalis  appears  to 
have  hinl  ^^ralings  (canrclU)  hefore  it,  to  which  Cice- 
ro' refers  when  be  says,  that  aAer  the  tribune  P. 
Seitiia  had  arrived  at  the  Golnmna  Menia.  "  taatne 
est  at  ommbus  tpeetaaiHe  MMtfue  a  CapiloliOt  tantus 
ex  fori  eaneetlia  plautu*  exataius by  which  he 
means  all  classes,  both  high  and  1  .  w  ;  the  upper, 
who  sat  between  the  Culiunna  Menia  and  tlie  Cap- 
itol ;  and  the  lower,  who  were  stationed  near  tbo 
ctincelli  of  the  canalis.  In  the  modem  city  of  iome, 
the  foul  waters  empty  themselves  into  the  tewers 
IhroBgh  an  an  huay  nearly  six  feet  high,  the  mouth 
of  which  IS  closed  by  an  iron  grating  called  canceilo, 
so  that  the  passer-by  is  annoyed  by  the  effluvia  ex- 
haling from  Ihem  ;  wliich,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  TertuUian,*  was  also  the  case  in  the  ancient  city. 

II.  Canmlis  is  used  by  Vitruviu-o*  to  signify  the 
channel  which  lies  between  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic 
capital,  above  the  oymatiwn  or  echinus,  which  mej 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  representation  ol 
an  Ionic  capital  given  in  tin?  article  .\8Trao-\lu8. 

III.  In  reference  to  aqueducts,  Canalis  is  used 
by  Fruntinua**  for  a  conduit  of  water  mnning  paral- 
Id  to  the  main  course  (epeeue),  though  detached 
from  it.  Accurately  .speaking,  it  therefure  means  a 
pipe  of  lead  or  clay,"  or  of  wood,'*  attached  to  iho 
aquieduct,  which  brought  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  same  source,  bat  foi  some  specific  use,  and  noi 
fur  general  distribution ;  though  the  word  is  some- 
time^  used  for  a  watercourse  of  any  kind. 

CAN'ATIIIlUN  {KtiiaOpov),  a  carnage,  the  uppei 
part  of  which  was  made  of  basket-work,  or,  more 
properly,  the  basket  itself,  which  was  fi.\ed  in  tti< 
carriage."  Homer  calls  this  kind  of  basket  vetotpf.^ 
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CANDELABRUM. 

•OANCER,  the  Crab.    {Vid.  CAtcinv.)  « 
CANDE'I.A,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax  (cerea) 
or  tallow  K'efni,-(a),  was  used  univprnally  by  the  Ro 
roans  before  the  inrention  of  oil  lamps  (tucerna). 
They  used  for  a  wiok  the  pfth  ofa  kind  of  nnh  call 
ed  Mcirpus  *    In  latrr  times  candclap  worn  only  tisec 
by  the  poorer  classi's ;  the  houses  of  the  more  weal- 
thy were  always  lighted  by  lucemae.* 

CANDElJ^  iiHUM  was  origiiMJly  dsed  as  a  can 
dUeitidc  but  waa  afterward  used  to  support  lamps 
P*!!P'«"U"r)'  i'l  which  signification  it  most  common- 
ff  occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  v/ere  usa 
iQj  mads  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were  of  a 
WMWiderable  height.  The  most  common  kind  were 
inade  of  wood  ;•  but  those  which  have  boon  found 
in  Herculaneuin  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  oi  hnmzr 
Sometimes  they  were  made  of  the  more  precious 
metals,  and  even  of  jewels,  as  was  the  one  whieh 
Antiochus  intended  to  (icdit  ate  to  Jupiter  Cajntol 
nus.*  In  the  temples  uf  tiie  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frr>(]uently  large  candeudm  made  Of  imirtlB^ 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.* 

There  is  a  great  reaemhtanee  hi  the  genera)  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  whirl, 
tave  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parte :  1.  the  foot  {^uait) ;  2.  the  abaft  or  etein  (xeiv* 
Xif) ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  («I«r«6c),  large  cnou-^h  fjr 
a  tamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to  rccc  ,  e  a 
wax  candle.  The  foot  usually  consists  cf  three 
lions'  or  griffins'  feet,  ornamented  With  leaves ;  and 
the  shaft,  which  is  cither  plaia  or  fluted,  generally 
ends  in  a  kind  of  ca?!;al.  on  w^joh  the  Jray  robts  for 
Mippor'jr;^  the  lamp  ?-;ip":tj«n«'j  we  find  a  figure 
betweon  th*  '-apital  »nd  »he  tr»y.  as  is  seen  in  the 
tru  on  the  di^  huwL IT. r'..c  annexed  w«nnI- 


JOt,  whi<:fa  is  taken  from  the  Mtueo  Borbonico,^  and 
l^iH»  «  MaiaMmin  ftund  to  PwnpeiL  The 

IT,  p.  TOO.)  -t.  {Plin..  rf.  J?.,  xri..  70.)-».  (Jur..  S«t..  i.i. 
l87.)-4.  (Cir.  ad  Quiot.  FnUr.,  lii., 7.-II«iti*l,  xir.,  44.- 
rttm..  c.  M.- AtW,x».,  p.  TOO.)-*  (Gte^  V«r,  ivJ«L)- 


OAMDELABRUM. 

I  one  on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  reprojentation  ol  a 
candelabrum  found  in  the  same  city,'  and  ia  made 
u  ich  a  sliding  shaft,  by  whkli  lha  li^  lOight  ha 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  beat  caaddabra  were  nade  at  ^tgina  and 
Tarontum.* 

Theie  arc  also  candelabra  of  vahoua  other  fonui^ 
'Jitoogh  these  whieh  have  been  given  above  ara  bj 

f-.r  the  noat  common.  They  sometiim  s  consist  tH 
a  fig-jrc  supporting  a  lamp,*  or  of  a  figure,  by  the 
s)'\e  of  which  the  shaft  is  placed  with  two  braachea^ 
oach  of  which  temiinatea  in  a  flat  diac,  upon     '  * 


a  lamp  was  placed,  a  candelabrum  of  the  lattfl 
kind  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut.*  TT»e  mam 
is  formed  of  a  liliaceoua  plant ;  and  at  the  baae  ia  ■ 
maaa  of  bronae,  on  whieh  a  Sflenna  is  nested,  m- 
jaged  in  trying  to  pour  wine  from  a  skin  whieh 
holds  iu  hi  3  left  hand,  into  a  cup  in  his  nght. 
There  waa  another  kind  of  candeldantm. 


difl^nt  from  those  whksh  have  hem  « 
which  did  not  aland  upon  the  gronad,  hil 
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eed  upc-a  the  table.  These  candelabra  osoally  coo- 
MM  of  pillars,  from  the  eapita's  ut  which  seTeral 
Imps  bang  dowo,  or  of  tren,  it  >in  wbone  branches 
lamia  also  are  suspendodL  The  pieeediog  woodcut 
repreneats  a  very  elegant  oandeubram  of  ihis  kind, 
fcuad  in  Pompeii.^ 

Tbts  original,  including  the  stand,  is  three  feet 
M||l  The  pillar  is  not  placed  io  the  cf^ntre,  but  at 
MS  eud  of  the  plinth,  which  is  the  ease  in  almost 
candelabrum  of  this  description  yet  found. 
I  liliiith  is  inlaid  in  imitation  of  a  vine,  liic  leaves 
I  are  of  sflver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright 
iRooie.  On  ooe  side  is  an  altar  with  wood  and  hre 
■poo  it,  and  on  the  other  a  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger. 

CANDYS  (xuvdtt).  a  gown  worn  by  the  Mcdes 
awl  Persians  over  their  troosers  and  other  gar- 
ments.* It  had  wide  sleeves,  and  was  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of  some 
other  splendid  colour  In  the  Per8ep<ililan  sculp- 
tures, nearly  all  the  principal  personages  are  cloth- 
ed in  It.  The  three  here  shown  uo  takon  Dram  Sir 
E.  JL  Porter's  Travels.* 


We  observe  that  the  persons  represented  m  these 
commonly  put  their  hands  through  the 
iSutfMdre^  raf  X'H>V  ^  xavivuv),  but 
sometimes  keep  them  out  of  the  sleeves  (ffu  tup 
teif}iAuv) ;  a  distinction  noticed  by  Xenophon.*  The 
Persian  candys,  which  Sirabo*  describes  as  a  "  flow- 
ered tanic  with  sleeves,"  corresponded  to  the  wool- 
len tunic  worn  by  the  Babylonians  over  their  linen 
shirt  {elfUvtov  Kt9uva  hrev^ei  ■*  tvevivrTfc  Ipeovf''). 
.K  i:i)\vii  nf  the  srune  kind  is  still  worn  hy  the  .\ra- 
bians,  Turks,  and  other  Orientals,  and  by  both 
sexes 

CAiSE'PHOROS  (Kavtfi^opof).  When  a  sacrifice 
was  to  be  offered ,  the  round  cake  (r^^/a  ^ot^  ;• 
•oTrai'o: u/f/,  tnola  nalsa),  the  chaplet  uf  flowers, 
the  knife  used  to  slay  the  victim,  and  sometimes 
the  frankincense,  were  deposited  in  a  flat  circular 
basket  («uvrov.  canistrum),  and  this  was  frequently 
carried  by  a  virpin  on  her  head  to  the  altar.  The 
practice  was  ohserveti  more  (.spriMally  at  Athens, 
when  a  private  man  sacrificed,  either  his  daughter 
sr  aome  nnmarried  feamie  of  his  family  officiated 
as  his  eanephorns  but  in  the  Panalhenaia,  the 
Dionysia,  and  other  public  ft^tivals,  two  virijuis  of 
ttie  first  Athenian  families  were  appointed  lor  the 
pmpoae.  Their  Auction  is  deaciibed  by  Ovid  io 
Itw  following  lines : 

"  /'Yii  ffjrU  die  ctultr  de  more  puella 
Veritu  mppotito  JtttdM  in  raUadit  aree» 
Pura  eunmttu  fdrtahtnt  taau  emnttrh.*^* 

Thai  the  office  was  accounted  highly  honourable 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  resentment  of  Har- 
andias,  which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hipparchos, 
■mse  from  the  insult  offered  by  the  latter  in  forbid- 

I.  (Mu«.  D^tS.,  li.,  pi.  IJ.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  i.,  3,  «  «.— Anab., 
L,  S,  »  8  — Sic,  rrii.,  77.)— 3.  (toI.  i..pl.  «.)—«.  (Cyrop,, 
«ui..  J,  «  10.  13.)— 5.  (XV.,  3,  19.)— «.  (lUrod.,  i.,  195.)— 7. 
ttnbo,  til  .  I,  to.)— 8.  (Addci  Epijr.,  Brunck,  ii.,  241.)— 9. 
IMHima,  V.  H .  xi..  X)~10.  (AriHoidk,  AclMn.,  341-U3.)— 11. 


ding  txie  sister  of  Harmodias  to  walk  as  <  ,  ^ 

in  the  PanathoMde  firooosskNi.'  An  antdfanTln  Mn 

British  .Museum  (see  woodcut)  represents  the  two 
canephora»  approaching  a  candelabrum.  Kacli  of 
thorn  dovales  ono  arm  to  sopport  tha  basket,  whilt 


she  slightly  raises  her  tnnlc  with  the  other.  Tlirs 

attitude  was  inueh  admired  by  ancient  artists. 
Pliny*  mentions  a  marhle  canephoros  by  Scopas, 
and  Cioero*  describes  a  pair  in  bronze,  which  wete 
the  exmilsita  work  of  Polycletus.  ( Vid.  Cabtatis.) 

*CAN'GAMIJM  (KiivKaftop),  a  sabotanoe  mention 
ed  liy  Dioscorides,*  and  u  hu  h  Paul  of  ^Egina*  de- 
scribes as  the  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree,  resembling 
myrrh,  and  used  in  perfumes.  Avicenna  calls  it  a 
gum  of  a  horrid  taste.  Alston  nmarks  that  **  some 
have  taken  Laeem  to  be  the  Caneemum  JHoKoridit ; 
hut  1/  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ar.:"ient 
Greeks."  Upon  the  whole,  Spreogel  inclines  to  the 
supposition  that  it  msy  have  oseo  a  apeoies  of  tho 
itawns  JCals/.* 

cfANrcm.*.  (Vivf.  canalis.) 

•CANIC'ULA.    (K,,/  SiRies.) 

•C.\NIS  («iwv),  the  Dog.    "  The  parent-stock  o( 
this  faithful  friend  of  man  must  always  remain  un- 
certain. Some  loologisls  sre  of  opinion  that  tba 
breed  is  derived  fWmi  the  wolf;  others,  that  it  ia  a 
faniihariz<  (1  jackal :  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  It  li 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature.  That 
there  were  dogs,  or,  lather,  animals  of  the  canine 
form,  in  £un^  lo^g  ago,  we  hare  evidence  from 
their  remains ;  and  that  there  are  wild  dogs  we 
also  know.    India,  for  example,  affords  many  of 
them,  living  in  a  state  of  cmnplete  independence^ 
and  without  any  indieatkm  of  a  wish  to  approadi 
tho  dwellings  of  man.    These  dogs,  however, 
though  they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  com- 
petent observers,  do  not  throw  much  liglit  upon  the 
question.    The  most  probable  opinion  ia  that  ad' 
vanced  by  Bell,  in  his  '  History  of  BritUi  Qoadfi^ 
peds.'    This  author  thus  sums  up :  *  Upon  the 
whole,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  prol)ably  the  original 
of  all  the  canine  races,  mav  be  stated  as  follows, 
the  structure  of  the  snhnsl  is  klentical,  or  so  Dearl> 
so  as  to  afTonl  the  strongest  d  priori  evidence  in  its 
favour.    The  Dosi  nuist  have  been  derived  from  an 
animal  susceptible  of  the  hi>;hest  dej^'ree  of  domes- 
tication, and  capable  of  great  affection  for  mankind: 
which  has  been  abvn&ntly  proved  of  the  wotf 
Dogs  having  returned  to  a  wild  state,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  condition  through  many  generations, 
exhibit  characters  which  appro.\iiiiatc  more  and 
more  to  those  of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  as  tho  in* 
fluenoe  of  domestieation  eeases  to  act.  The  two 
animals,  moreover,  will  breed  together,  and  prodacs 
fertile  young  ;  and  the  i>eriod  of  gestation  is  the 
same.   The  period  at  which  the  domestication  of 
the  Dog  first  took  place  is  wholly  lost  in  the  misi 
of  antiquity.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  l*i  the 
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tkniptares  •  ccura  during  the  tojourn  uf  thn  rsrael* 
ites  in  Egypt :  '  But  against  Israel  ehall  no:  a  dug 
move  his  tongue.'  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Ifowfe  law  in  a  manner  wbteb  would  aeem  to  show 

lhat  dogs  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the 
Ianeliti!«li  (  amp,  as  they  stiU  are  in  many  cities  of 
Ihe  East :  '  Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is 
lorn  of  beasia  in  tbe  field ;  ye  abaU  cast  it  to  the 
logfc*  A  eimitar  office  seems  to  be  repeatedly  al- 
kjded  to  in  ihc  course  of  the  Jewish  history.  The 
Dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an 
•ndcan  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selecii  d  for  the 
■MWt  contempcoou*  iosuUa.  It  ia  impoaailile  not  to 
le  atnick  with  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the 
leclings  of  many  Oriental  nations  at  the  present 
day,  among  whom  the  very  phraseology  of  the 
Scriplorea  is,  witli  littlt:  modification,  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose.*  The  Dog  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration m  many  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  the 
city  of  Cynopolis.  where  it  was  treated  with  divine 
honours.  According  to  Plutarch,  however,  the  an- 
imal lost  this  high  rank  by  reason  uf  its  eating  the 
flesh  of  Apis,  aAer  Cambyaea  had  aiain  the  latter 
and  thrown  it  out,  un  which  occasion  no  other  ani- 
mal would  taste  or  even  come  near  it.  But  con- 
siderable doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  story,  and 
tte  idea  seems  ao  neariy  connected,  as  Wilkinson 
remarks,  with  the  group  of  the  god  Mithras,  where 
iho  dog  is  represented  feeding  on  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  ox,  that  tht  ro  is  rrason  to  (jelieve  the 
Story  derived  its  origin  from  the  Persian  idol.  The 
Egyptians,  as  appears  froai  the  numuments,  had 
several  breeds  of  dogs :  some  solely  used  for  the 
chase  ;  others  admitted  into  the  p.irUuir,  or  selected 
as  the  companions  of  tln  ir  walks  ;  and  some,  as  at 
tiio  present  day,  chosen  on  account  of  their  peco* 
Uar  ugliness.  The  most  common  kinds  were  a  sort 
nf  fox-dog  and  a  hoimd  ;  they  had  also  a  short- 
le^.'ged  dog,  not  unlike  our  turnspit,  which  was  a 
f  leat  favourite  in  the  house.  The  fox-dog  appears 
to  have  been  the  parent-stook  of  the  modem  red 
wild  dog  of  Egypt,  whicb  is  so  oomraon  at  Giiro 
and  other  towns  of  the  lower  country  "* — Tlie  A!- 
hanian  beg  has  been  noticed  by  historians,  iiatural- 
.ats,  and  poets,  ever  since  Europe  first  began  to  be 
raised  into  consequence  and  importaoGe.  A  auper^ 
natural  origin  and  infiillible  powers  have  been  at> 
tributod  to  it  Diiina  is  said  to  have  presented 
Procris  with  a  dog  which  was  always  sure  of  its 
prey,  and  to  this  anima'  the  canino  genealogists 
of  antiquity  attributed  '*»  on^Hn  of  the  celebrated 
nee  or  the  sontheas*  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
ll'lossus  and  Sparta.  The  vctv  tine  breed  of  dogs 
r«0W  found  verj'  plentifully  in  this  corner  of  Europe, 
putioahnly  in  Albania,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tions existing  of  its  nrogenttors,  indigenous  in  the 
same  countries,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  degen- 
erated. The  Mastifr(  Canis  Am^licug,  L.)  is  another 
fine  and  powerful  species.  This  breed  was  assidu- 
ously fostered  by  the  Romans  whils  they  had  pos- 
session of  Britain,  and  many  of  them  were  exported 
to  Rome,  to  combat  wild  animals  in  the  amphi- 
tfieatre.  The  caliili  Melttcn  wen  a  small  species, 
c;  a  kind  of  lap-dog.  The  modem  Maltese  dog  ia 
•  man  species  of  the  Spaniel,  and  so,  perinps,  was 
tits  ancient.* 

*CANNA,  a  Cane  or  Heed.   {Vid,  Caliuvs.) 

•CANN'ABIS  (Kuwa6ir).  Hemp.  The  ,ruwn«(f 
tfitffOf  cf  Dioscorides  and  Galen  is  evidently  the 
Ctir.iiulia  satita,  or  Hemp.  Sprengol  agrees  with 
0  Dauhin,  that  %hft  Kitnmtit  &ypit.  is  the  Aithaa 
r  xtnabina  * 


I.  jPenny  Cydojiaaia,  v»l.  i.,  p.  57,  r«<iq.) — i.  (Wilkinaon, 
M  user  I  ind  Caat<HM,  4ko ,  vol.  m,,  p.  SS.)---S.  (Griffith's  Cn- 
Hm,  TO,  U,p.n7.)— 4.  {DitmtM^ia^  lU.— Atiam,  Aptwiid., 


•CANTH'.ARIS  U  affiipif).  From  the  sneiMl 
authorities  having  statrd  of  the  KnvOopii  that  it  i« 
found  among  grain  (Nicat.der  ap>Ue8  to  it  the  e|»> 
thet  mnifdyoo,  H  has  been  infinre^  that  it  iMdd 
not  have  b€«n  what  is  now  called  the  Car.ika.  <i.  or 
Spanish  Fly,  since  th5s  latter  is  ftund  prir.cipilly 
upon  the  ash,  the  privet  and  theeld'r,  and  s<-idniD 
or  never  among  grain.  Sprengd  thi  iks  it  probuUc 
that  DiosooridM*  was  acquainted  wHh  two  speeies 
of  Cantharidr's  ;  tlie  one  he  prononnres  to  be  the 
Mylal/ns  Dioncondin  (the  same,  probably,  as  the  Jfy 
laorxM  eichoni  of  I,atreille  and  Wilson) ;  the  other  Ik 
is  confident  was  not  the  Lfftu  senMiork,  and  be 
hesitates  whether  to  call  it  the  MeM  frmemraimv. 
.Stackhouse,  ajrain.  suggests  that  the  Kav8api(  of 
Thfophrastus*  was  the  CurcuHo  granariiu.  "To 
me  it  now  appears,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  the 
comtnon  KmOaptf  of  the  Greeks  was  the  MytabriM 
dehnrn.  It  is  Still  extensively  used  in  the  East  for 
making  blisteriiw  plasters.* 

CANTHARra(cttv0a^).  I.  was  a  kind  of  drink 
ing-cup,  furaished  with  handles  (aintkanu  sms^ 
It  is  said  by  sonoe  writers  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  Canthams,  who  first  made  cups  of  this 
form.*  Tlie  rantharus  was  the  cup  sacred  to  Bac- 
chus,* who  is  frequently  represented  on  ancien* 
vases  holding  it  in  his  hand,  aa  in  the  IWIowIni 
woodcut,  whicik  is  taken  ftom  •  pnintiop  un  w  Mf 
cient  vase.* 


*II.  CiNTHAavs  was  also  the  name  of  a  fcs^ 

which  iElian  calls  KuvOajw^  daXurrio^  It  is  the 
Spams  canihanu,  L.  Its  tlesh  is  like  that  u(  the 
GUt-head  in  taste  and  other  qualitici<  * 
*III.  CAirrUASOs,  the  Beetle.  (Ft<^.  ScAKAB.soa  ; 
CAN'TIOUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  belwein 
the  first  and  .second  act.-;.  Iliite  mu.sin  appears  to 
have  been  introduced.*  which  was  accompanied  lij* 
a  kind  of  recitative,  performed  hy  a  sinf^e  actor,  ro', 
if  there  were  two,  the  second  was  not  allowed  tn 
speak  with  the  first.  Thus  Diomedes''  says,  ••/• 
canticiM  una  lantum  ddct  esxr  persona,  au:  $idtM  fu- 
erint,  ita  dcbent  c**c,  ut  cx  orxuUo  una  auduU  nee  eol- 
bqnatiw,  Md  team,  n  oftu  fiurU,  vaimfukt.*'  In 

1.  (II.,  M.)— t.  (M.  P..  Tiii.,  10.)— 3.  (Ad«tu»,  Aptwirl.  •  ▼  ) 
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Hw  ouiUeiim,  as  violent  gesticulation  was  required, 
It  aiveus  to  have  beea  the  castom,  from  ibe  time 
if  titim  Andnmlena,  fbr  the  actor  to  oonAne  him> 
■elf  to  the  gesticulation,  while  anotlier  person  sang 
(he  icciUtiTe.*  'ilie  canticum  always  furmed  a 
part  of  a  Romao  oomedy.  Dioroedes  observes  that 
a  Roman  comedy  consists  of  two  parts,  dialogue 
aad  canticum  {Liunue  eomacdia  iiiobtu  tantum  mem- 
kru  eonMiant,  diterhio  ei  cantxco).  Wolf*  endeav- 
«un  to  8h()\v  that  cantica  also  occirred  ia  tra^dies 
and  the  Atellana:  fabulae.  There  eaa  be  no  doaht 
that  thuy  di<l  in  the  latter ;  they  were  usually  com- 
posed in  tlie  Latin,  and  sometinnes  in  the  Greek 
tengnage,  wheriNis  the  otlicr  parts  of  the  Atellane 
alays  were  written  iu  i!)scan.    (VU.  Atsllan^c 

CAPEI.EI'ON    (Tirf.  Caopona.) 

•CAPER  (r;«i>of),  the  he-Goat.  CaprtL  is  the 
Q.ujie  for  ihf  It  inal*',  to  which  a/f  corres()onds  in 
Greek.  The  geoeric  appellatioa  ia  the  Linnean 
•fatean  ia  Cqm  Awcwr.  The  aneienta  were  like* 
wise  arquaintfd  with  the  wild  Gout,  or  Capra  ihei ; 
it  IS  sut)|K»s<  <l  It)  he  the  Ako  or  Akko  «t  Deulerono 
my,*  and  tiie  rpa^t/ji^  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Diodorus  Sictiius.*  Amoag  the  £gyptians,  the 
Goat  was  regarded  aa  the  emblem  of  the  generative 
principle,  ami  was  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  the 
land.  The  Ibex,  or  wild  goat  of  the  Desert,  hnw- 
ever,  was  not  sacred.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  as- 
trooomical  subjecia,  and  ia  fraouently  represented 
among  the  animals  sfaioghtered  wr  the  tdile  and  tiie 
altar.         in  the  Thfhai<I  and  in  l/ower  Egypt.* 

It  IS  a  tact  of  a  biiigular  nature,"  observes  Lt.  Col. 
Saiith,  "that,  as  far  as  geologieal  obMrvatiooa  have 
•steaded  over  fiisail  ocganic  remains,  anoong  Die 
mnkitode  of  extmet  aad  existing  genera,  and  species 
of  inamtnifiToiis  animals,  which  the  e.xercist^d  eye 
r*(  comp'.ralive  anatomists  has  detected,  no  portions 
M'  Capr  ne  or  Ovine  races  have  yet  been  satisfacto- 
rily authenticated  ;  yet,  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  are 
iufUKi  in  three  quarters  of  the  gkibe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  foiirlli ,  .inJ  tht"  wx-ond  most  certainly  ex- 
ists in  every  great  {xtrtion  of  the  eartli,  New- Hol- 
land, perhaps,  excepted.  It  would  almost  rteem  as 
if  this  class  of  animals  were  added  by  Providence 
to  the  stock  of  other  creatures  for  tite  express  pur- 
pcxte  "I  tw  111^'  llic  in^triiiiK  iils  winch  .should  lead 
man  to  mdu&tty  and  peace ;  at  least  such  aa  ctfect 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  them ;  and, 
if  not  the  lirst  companion,  the  Goat  may  neverthe- 
lc>ii  tx'  K  ijarded  as  the  earliest  passive  n>cans  by 
which  iiKuikind  ti-ntered  npon  an  improving  stalt*  ol 
esLtstence.  The  skins  of  these  animals  were  prob- 
ably among  the  first  materiab  employed  for  etoth- 
ing.  Afterward  the  long  hair  of  the  goat  was  mix- 
fxl  up  with  the  short  and  soft  fur  of  other  animals, 
and.  united  with  the  gum  of  trees  or  animal  glue, 
auoufactured  into  that  coane  but  solid  felt  known 
hk  Northern  Asm  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  noticed 
hf  histon.mH  an<l  poets  ft  was  [irohably  of  this 
material  that  the  black  war-iunics  of  the  Cimbri 
were  made,  in  their  conflicts  with  Marius ;  and  we 
koow  it  was  the  winter  dress  o''  the  anxiliaiy  co- 
horts, and  even  of  the  Rnman  legions  in  Britain,  at 
least  to  the  period  of  Con.stantiue.  But.  long  before 
this  era,  the  gradual  advance  of  art  was  felt.  ev(>n 
in  the  depth  of  Northern  Europe  ^  the  distaff  haii 
twacbcd  the  ScandimtviBii  natioM;  and  the  thread, 
at  first  platted  into  itbaada,  afterward  enlarged,  and 
wrought  like  matting  into  a  kind  of  thrum,  was  at 
length  woven  into  narrow,  and,  last  of  ali,  into  broad 
piseea  of  clodi.  In  the  riband  plat  (i. plaid)  we 


I.  (Lit  ,  Tiii.,  S. — ^Locian,  D«  Saltat.,  c  Md— Miw.,  Orif 
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sec  the  origin  uf  the  check  dresses  comn>on  to  nieai 
nationaof  northern  latitudes  during  their  incipient 
state  of  civilixation ;  for  these  were  made  hy  plat- 
ting the  ribaiii!3  into  broader  and  wanner  pieces. 
The  stripes,  almost  universal  in  the  South,  were 
the  sniiic  plats  sewed  together,  lliat  goat's  hail 
was  the  chief  ingredient  anion|[  the  Scandinavians, 
is  proved  by  their  divinities  being  dressed  in  Gria 
Kurtlu.  The  domrstif  goat  in  the  i,.irlli  and  west 
of  the  Old  World  preceded  sheep  for  many  agesi 
aiMl  predominated  while  the  country  was  chieflf 
covered  with  forests;  nor  is  tlicr<i  evidence  ot 
wool-bearing  animab  crossing  the  liliine  or  the 
Upper  Danube  till  towarda  ttw  aobveraUm  of  tha 
iiiunan  Empire  *" 

•CAPHU'RA  (Ko^tp/w),  the  Camphor  tree.  Sy* 
meon  Seth  is  the  first  Greek  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Camphor-trr,'".  or  Lauru»  Camphora,  L.  He 
describes  it  as  a  very  larjjc  tree,  gmvMng  in  India, 
the  v'ood  of  wtucii  is  ligtit  and  ficrulaceous.  Cam- 
|ihor  was  first  hitrodooed  into  medical  pracliee  bf 
the  Arabians. 

C.^PIL!.l:S.    (r,t/.  Coma.) 

CaPIS  TRUM  {^(tCrtu),  a  halter,  a  tie  for  horsea. 
asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the  head  oi 
neek,  and  made  of  oriera  or  other  fibrous  materials. 
It  was  iisetl  in  holding  the  head  of  a  qtiatlmped 
which  rtxpiir'  (1  ;uiy  healing  operation,*  in  retaining 
animals  at  the  btall,*  or  in  fastening  them  to  the 
yolte^  as  shown  io  the  woodcut  AsATXoa  (p.  T9). 
In  representations  ef  Baoehanalian  processions,  the 
tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the  y<ikc  by  ca- 
pistra  made  of  vme-branches.  Thus  wc  read  of 
the  viU  cofiMtrmtm  ttgret  of  Ariadne,*  and  they  are 
seen  on  the  bafr-retief  of  a  sarcopluigua  in  the  Vati^ 
can  representng  her  nuptial  proceseioii.  8m  Ihp 
annexed  woodcut. 


In  ploughing  fields  which  were  planted  with  vlncb 
or  otliei  trees,  the  halter  hiid  a  small  basket  al- 
taclieil  to  it,  enclosing  the  mouth,  so  iis  to  prevent 
the  ox  from  cropping  the  lentler  shoots  (JiscrHis  ca 
ptstrari*).  Also,  when  goatherds  wished  to  obta<.ri 
milk  for  making  cheese,  they  fastened  a  muzzle  oi 
eapislrum,  armed  with  irtui  points,  about  tbemouth 
of  the  kid,  to  prevent  it  from  sucking.* 

Bands  of  aimOar  materials  were  used  to  tie  vines 
to  the  pdea  (faU)  or  tranarerae  raito  Of«)  of  a 
trellis.' 

The  term  ^pCtiu  was  also  applied  to  a  contri- 
vance used  by  pipers  (ovAqro^)  and  trumpeters  to 
compress  their  months  and  eheeka,  and  thoa  to  aid 

tiieni  in  i»!(nvin<:.  ( Tk/.  ('hiripota.)  Tbiawaaaaii 

to  he  the  invention  of  Marsvas.* 
CAPITALS.    (  y,d.  Caput.) 
CA  PITE  CENSI.  (FiitCAPOT.) 


I.  (Griffith'*  Cu»i«T,  »o;  jv  ,  p.  SM,  »eq«i.)— *.  (C.jlimiel!*, 
»!.,  19.)— 3.  (Varro,  De  Re  Riwt.,  ii..  6.)— 4.  (0»i<l,  Et>i»t.,  it. 
80.— Sidon.  Apoll.,  earn,  ssii.,  93.)— 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N..  svii^  40 
^  S.— Cato,  De  Re  RoM.,  U.)-- 8.  iVitf^  Gwg^  iii.,  M0.)— T 
(CtiluniellB,  iv.,SO  ;  xi.,  S.)— 4.  (Stmcinidei,  BrilMk  AtttlMt^i. 
ISS.— SMihoclM.  ap.  C'is.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  IC^-JUiTadi..  Av.,  Mt 
— Vcaih,  MO^finwt^  I  l47.-SclMi.  ad  H.) 
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CAPNIOS. 


CA'PITIS  DEMINUTIO.  Caput.) 

CAPITO'LIUM.  This  word  ia  used  in  difiereot 
•ignificationa  by  the  Latin  wrileiB,  the  prioe^  of 
which  are  the  following  : 

I.  Capiioliuii,  a  small  temple  (sacellum*),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Numa,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.  Juno,  and  Minerva,'  situated  in  the  Uc- 
gio  ix.  on  the  Esqmline.  near  to  the  spiit  wliu-li  was 
afterward  the  Circus  of  Flora.'  It  was  a  small  and 
bumble  struecnre.  mhcd  to  the  simplieity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  erected,*  and  was  not  termed  cajti. 
tohum  until  after  the  foundatiun  of  the  one  mention- 
ed below,  from  \<hicli  X  was  then  distinguished  as 
the  CaftUtUum  vUu*.*  Martial*  alludes  to  it  uoder 
llie  name  of  mfif  intm  Jtmm. 

II.  Capitolium,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maxinius,  in  the  Kcgio  viii.  on  the  Mons  Tarpcius,' 
so  called  from  a  human  head  being  discovered  in 
digging  the  fonndationa.*  Maitiai  diatingotshes 
very  clearly  thto  temple  ftom  the  one  meationed 
above  : 

"  EmuUHm  donut*  est,  domus  est  libi  colU  Dimnm; 
inie  neam,  scfcrm  prospicis  indc,  /pKm.*** 

Tnquinius  Priscus  first  vowed  during  the  Sabine 
war  to  build  this  temple,  and  commenced  the  found- 
ations." ft  was  afterward  continued  by  Servms 
Tulliiis,  and  finally  comiilfteil  by  Tar«iiii:)ius  Superh- 
us  out  of  the  spoils  collected  at  the  capture  of  Su- 
eeaa  Pometia,"  but  was  not  dedicated  until  the 
year  B  C.  507.  by  M.  Horaliiis.'*  It  was  burned 
down  during  the  civil  warn,  at  the  lime  of  .Sulla, 
B.C.  83,'*  and  rel)uill  hy  liiin,  but  dedicated  by 
Lutatius  Catuius,  B.C.  69.'*  It  was  again  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  faction  of  ViteUhis.  A.D.  70  » 
and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  :  up'tn  whoso  death  it  was 
tgain  destroyed  by  fire,  ami  sumptuously  rebuilt  for 
he  thinl  lime  by  Domitian.'* 

The  Capitolium  contained  three  temples  within 
fhe  aamo  peristyle,  or  three  cells  parallei  to  each 
other,  llie  partition  walls  of  which  were  coinmon, 
and  all  under  the  same  roof"  In  the  centre  was 
tlie  seat  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,'*  called  eella 
/sets,"  and  hence  he  is  described  by  Ovid**  as 
**  media  qui  sedet  sde  Deus.*'  That  of  Minerva 
was  on  the  right;*'  whence,  perhaps,  tlie  allusion 
of  Horace,**  **  Frozimos  illi  laiucn  ocrtipavii  Pallas 
koncret and  that  of  Juno  upon  the  left  ;  but  0001- 
pare  Livy,**  "Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno  regi- 
na.  et  Mlnenra,**  and  Orid,"  which  passages  are 
considered  by  some  writers  to  give  Juno  the  prece- 
dence over  Minerva,  'i'he  representation  of  the 
OqitoUyin  In  the  next  woodcut  ia  taken  ftom  a 


i'he  exact  position  occupied  by  thia  temple  has 


I.  fV»m>,  D«  Liik  L«t.,  T.,  IM.)— t.  (Vum.  I.  c.)— 3.  (Vnr- 
H),  1.  c— NotiU  Imf  v.— P.  ViriuT.)— 4.  (Vnl.Max..  ♦II.) 
—a.  (Varro,  I.  c.)-  -J.  (Epipr.,  V.,  xxii.,  4.)— 7.  {Li»  v,  i.,  55.)— «. 
fDionjn.,  p.  a»7.— Liv.,  1.  c— Varro.  I)e  I.inz.  Lat.,v.,  41.— 
trrj.,  ud  Vii;;  ,T,n.,  vm.,  345.)— 9.  (Epigr.,  VII.,  Imn.)  — 10. 
Lit..  -  .  3S  — Tant..  lint.,  I  j.,  72.— r.f>m|i«re  Plin.,  If.  N  .  in  , 
».)— 11.  (Turn.,  I.  r.-l.iv.,  I..  55.)  "I2.  (Liv.,  li  .  **  >-  13.  (Ta- 
eil.,  I.  r.— Plm  ,  II.  N..  nil.  27.— Plut..  Snll.,  c.  ST.  i  — 14.  (Ta- 
rtU,  I.  c— PI  HI.,  II.  N..  xi».,  «.— L«».,  Epit.,  98.)— 15.  (Tacit., 
I.  «.— PliB.,  n.  N.,  xxiiv.,  17.)— IS.  (SuBt ,  Dum..  c  S.)— 17. 
(I>iHk]P«.,hr..n.S«8)— IS.  (iJwnvt..  1.  r.t— 19.  <G«U.,  vii..  1,  t. 
-Liv„ M^n^-m.  (Bi  Ptait-  IV., f,  V.)-<l.  (Liv.. vii.,1.)— 


been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Souse  wman 
consider  it  to  have  been  upon  llie  nortfi,  and  aoma 

i^pon  the  south  point  of  the  Mons  Capitolinu.s  ;  some, 
that  it  stood  upon  a  different  summit  fiom  tl^e  an, 
or  fortress,  wilh  the  tntermotUium  between  tliem 
others,  tliat  it  was  within  the  arx,  which  m  again 

referred  by  some  to  that  side  of  the  mount  whiet 
overhangs  the  'J'lber,  and  hy  others  to  the  opposite 
accUvity.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject  ful^ 
disewaed  in  the  following  wor\\  -.  Marlian  ,  Un 
Hon  Tapogr.,  ii ,  1,  5  — Oonat.,  De  Urb.  Rom  — 
I.ucio  Mauro,  Anluluia  ih  Roma. — Andreas  Fulvio, 
Id. — Biondo,  Roma  Hcstaurat. — Xardir',  Roma  Aftr 

ticoy  v.,  14. — Bunsen  and  Plattner,  lUtchrabtait 
Asm*.— Niehobr,  Hist.  Horn.,  toI.  i.,  p.  50S,  transL 

III.  Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole 
mount,  including  both  summits,  az  well  as  the  tn 
termonlium,  which  was  originally  called  Mons  Sa- 
turnius,'  and  afterward  Mons  Tarpeiua,*  from  the 
virgin  Tarpda,  who  was  Itilled  and  buried  there  by 
the  Sabines  -,  and,  (inally,  Mons  (^apitolinus,  for  this 
reason  already  slated  ;  and,  when  this  last  term 
became  usual,  the  name  of  Tarpeia  was  confined 
to  the  immediate  spot  which  w.is  the  scene  of  bei 
destmetion,'  viz.,  the  roeic  (h^n  which  criminals 
were  cast  down  This  distitn  tion,  pointed  out  by 
Varro,  is  material  ;  because  llie  epithet  Tarpeian, 
so  often  applied  by  the  poeti,  to  Jupiter,  has  b««ii 
brom^  forward  aa  a  proof  that  the  temple  atood 
npon  the  same  side  aa  the  rock,  whereas  it  on|y 
proves  that  it  stood  upon  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline 
■Mount.  At  other  times  capUoliuin  is  used  tu  desig- 
nate one  only  of  the  summits,  and  th{.t  one  ap|i^ 
rently  distinct  from  the  arx  }*  which  oheciinij  ia 
farther  increased,  because,  on  the  otbw  hand*  arm 
is  sometimes  put  for  t'te  whole  moaot,*  and  al  Olh 
ers  for  one  of  the  summits  only.' 

There  were  three  appmaches  from  the  Foium  to 
the  Mons  Capitolinus.  The  first  was  by  a  flight  o( 
100  steps  [ctntum  pradut^),  which  led  directly  to  tb€ 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  otlier  two  were 
the  clivua  CapUolinu*  and  chcus  Axyli*  one  of  wbidi 
entered  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  intemiontium,  the  former  hy  the  side  of 
the  Carceres  Tulliani,  the  latter  from  the  foot  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  the  din  c-tion  of  the  modern  accesses 
on  either  side  of  the  I'alazzo  de'  Consuitori ;  but 
which  of  these  was  the  clivus  Capitolinus  and 
which  the  clivus  Asyli.wiil  depend  upon  the  dispu- 
ted situation  of  the  ar.\  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  Opti- 
mus Ma.ximuF.. 

Tlie  epithets  aurta*  and  fvigena^*  are  illustrativa 
of  the  materials  with  which  the  Temple  of  Jupitet 
O.  M  was  adorned  :  its  bronze  cntes,"  at  d  gilt  ceil- 
ini^s  and  tdes  "  The  gilding  of  the  latter  aioiie  cos* 
12.000  talents. '» 

IV.  Capitolium  is  also  used  to  distiuguiah  the 
chief  temples  in  other  eitiea  twaidea  Rome.** 

CAPITI.'I.IIM.     (Vid.  COLOMNA.) 

•CAP'NIOS  or  CAPNO.S  (nuTi  iof  or  /«ajrv<H).  S 
plant  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  referring  to 
the  Fumaria  itffictnalu,  or  common  Fumitory.  Sib> 
thorp  is  the  only  exception,  who  prefers  the  F.  war 
Tiflara,  Lam.  It  is  the  />/  tcrrt:  of  Scrit)o:!i«««  LaV* 
gus.'*  The  juice  of  this  plant  was  u:;ed.  according 
to  Pliny,  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmia.'*  It  dcrit  es  its 
name  from  its  juice,  when  spread  over  the  eyes,  af* 


I.  (Varro,  D«  Lihr.  Lat.,  r.  45  2.  (IJ.,  v..  4 1 .- Dtoajpa, 
111.,  p.  193;  p.  247.)— 3.  (Vano,  I.  c.)— 4.  (Diony*.,  z..  m 
611. -I, IV  ,  I  .  S3  ;  II.,  8.— Aul.  GeK.,  12.)— 4.  (Lit..  ».,  40g 
— C.  (t'imi[iaro  Liv..  ii.,  49;  iii.,  IS;  t.,  41. — Klor..  iii.,  SI.— 
Vire  ,  JEn.,  VIII.,  655.— Serr.,  at\  Virg.,  1. 1.)— 7.  (Tar it..  IIiM. 
iii.,  71.)  — 8.  (Tacit,,  I.  c  )  -9.  (Vinf.,  Xn.,  34S.)—  It 
(Hot.,  Cann.,  III.,  lii..  43.)-Il.  (Lit.,  x.,  SS  )— II  (Plm.,  H 
N..  Mxiii.,  IS.)— 13.  (llut ,  PmJir.,  p.  104.  »-U.  (8il.  iul..  si. 
nr.— PiMt.,  Caic^  II.,  U~  19.— aiMt,T.I»r.«  l«b  (AJ 
saw,  AfstmL,   v.>— ru.  N..  a»v-  !>.> 
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fleeting  tt.em  like  smoke  (Kowtof).  Its  flower  is 
purple.  The  tnudern  Greeks  call  this  pianl  Aumo 
mmI  KmnofOfTo.  Sibthon  foood  it  growing  very 
abtm^rtiy  te  eithivsied  puww.* 

•CAPPARIS  ((caTrTOfj/c),  a  plant  Which  Sprengel, 
Stackhousc,  and  Schneidi  r  agrt-u  in  referring  to  the 
Cappans  Spinota,  L.,  or  Thorny  Caper-bush.  Sib- 
thorp,  however,  is  in  IkToar  of  a  variety  of  the  C. 
Spmof,  to  wliieli  he  giwa  the  mme  oT  Cappans 
•M/<  •  Dinsrorides  mentions  several  kinds  from 
liflcr<;nt  cuuniries,  all  differing  in  their  qualities, 
rhe  best  came  from  Ouria,  the  next  in  the  oider  of 
ueril  firom  Pbiyipa.* 

•CaPRA,  the  ahe-Goat,  the  olf  of  the  Oreeks. 

{Vut  Caper.) 

•CAP'REA,  a  wild  she-Goai,  or,  rather,  a  species 
"  Wild  goat  generally.  Pliny^  sp^ka  of  it  as  being 
'  of  a  very  keen  sight,  which  najMieriiapa, 
ntify  it  with  the  Dorcas,  or  OneUe.  Covier, 
however,  makes  Pliny's  Caprea  the  saUM  with  the 
Ctrvus  Capreolus,  L  ,  or  Roebuck.  (Kul.  Doboas.*) 
*CAPR1F1CATI0,  the  process  of  caprification, 
or  a  ripening  of  tigs  on  the  domestic  tree  by  means 
of  insects  found  on  the  wild  fig.  The  process  is 
described  brieliy  hy  F.iisialliius,*  and  more  at  large 
by  Phny.*  The  ionncr,  speaking  of  the  wild  fig- 
troes,  says  that  what  are  called  yn^vrf  ("  little  gnats") 
pass  from  them  into  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig, 
and  strengthen  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
its  falling  off  from  the  tree.  The  latter  remarks 
that  the  wild  fig-tree  engenders  small  gnats  (ciUt- 
€tm\  which,  when  the  natal  tree  deeays,  and  fails  to 
aflnrd  tl  em  nutriment,  betake  themselves  to  the 
duniestic  tree,  ant!,  (K-notralin^j  by  their  bites  mto 
the  fnul  of  this,  introduce,  along  with  themselves, 
the  heat  of  the  son,  which  causes  the  fruit  into 
which  thaur  have  entered  to  ripen.  These  Insects 
wn^ume,  also,  the  milky  humour  in  the  youn;:  fruit, 
the  presence  of  which  would  make  them  ripen  more 
slowly.  The  process  of  caprificatiuo.  as  given  hy 
iBodem  authorities,  is  as  follows :  "  The  operation 
in  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  following  foets, 
naiir  !n  .  that  tin'  cultivated  fig  bears,  for  the  most 
part,  leiitale  Huwers  only,  while  the  male  flowers 
are  abundant  upon  the  wild  fig-tree ;  and,  secondly, 
tbat  the  flower  of  the  fig  ie  opon  the  inside  of  the 
raeeptnde  vrhieh  oonstltotee  the  fhiit.  It  to  hence 
found  necessary  to  surround  the  plantations  and 
gardens  containing  the  figs  with  branches  and  limbs 
Snnring  male  flowers  from  the  wild  fig-tree,  thus 
praporioff  the  way  Ujh  the  fertilizing  the  female 
flowers  Ttt  the  garden :  and  from  these  wild  flow- 
er--  the  fertilizing  pollen  is  Iwrne  to  the  other  figs 
upon  the  wind's  and  legs  of  small  insects  which  are 
found  to  inhabit  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig."* 

•CAPRIFI'CUS  {kpivt&c,  lpat6f\ the  wild  fig-tree, 
tM  FtcuM  Carte*,  L.  (  Vid.  Svcc,  and  CAPxincATio.) 
•CAPR1.MULGIJS.  {V,d.  Aioothelas  ) 
*CAPROS  (Kuirpof),  I.  the  wild  Boar. called  by  the 
Romans  Aper.  (Vii.  Sus.)  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal was  highly  esteemed  by  that  people,  and  it  was 
customary  to  8<»rve  up  whole  ones  at  table.  Hence 
Jic  boar  was  termed  cana  caput,  or,  as  we  would 
say,  the  "  head  dish  "  hence,  also,  the  language  of 
Juvenal  In  speaking  of  the  wild  hear,  **mumal  prop- 
ur  emnmia  nattm,"  **aA  anhnal  horn  Ibr  the  sake 
sf  Uaiiijuets."* 

*11.  .\  species  of  fish,  the  Zeut  Afir  of  Unmsus, 
enlled  in  Italian  Riamiot  and  in  French  Snurfier. 
It  is  a  small  yeUowlah  Ash,  inhabiting  the  Mediter- 


ranean, and  is  the  same  with  the  pert4  punUa  o( 
Brunnich  ' 

CAPSA  (am.  CAPSULA).  or  SCRmiUM,  v»as 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  the  Romans. 

The^e  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech-wood,* 
and  were  of  a  cylindrical  form.  There  is  no  doubt 
res|)ecting  their  form,  since  they  are  oflen  placed 
by  the  aide  of  statues  dressed  in  the  toga.  'Hie 
foUowing  woodeut,  which  represents  an  open  cupsa 
with  six  roUs  of  hooka  in  it,  !a  from  a 
PompeiL 


1.  (BiUartieck.  FXttn.  CiMtica,  p.  178.)— 9.  (Diow^or.,  ii.,  M. 
— TiMophnat.,  H.  P.,  i..  i.—Xtam,  1.,  1S4.— Admms,  Apnenil., 
fc*.)— 1  'Billerii*ck,  Flt»r»  Clmwica,  p.  136.)— 4.  (H.  N..  xi., 
W.)— 4.  (Cnffilli'«  Curier,  ml.  v.,  p.  314.) — 6.  ,Cuinmfnt.  in 
1_  li,  4».>-7.  (U.  N.,  XV..  10.)— «.  (Eac/clopudis  AiMiicua, 

^- n.  ii&)-a.  (as!,.  U 1414 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dlttei* 
ence  between  the  capsa  and  ttie  scrinium,  except 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
hoses  whtcK  hdd  a  considerable  number  of  TOU« 
{scrinia  da  maffnii*).  BOUS  Osed  for  preserving 
other  things  besides  books  were  also  called  capssej* 
while  in  the  scrinia  nothing  appears  to  have  beca 
kept  but  books,  letteia,  and  other  writings.  • 

The  slaves  vrho  had  the  charge  of  ttieae  book- 
cheats  were  railed  rapsnrii,  and  also  cuttodes  tcrin- 
iarum  ;  and  the  slaves  who  carried,  in  a  capsa  be- 
hind their  young  maalam,thc  books,  <Scc.,  of  the  '..am 
of  respectable  jnomans,  when  they  went  to  school 
wore  also  called  capsarii  {Quem  se^uUur  autm 
angusia  rrmii'a  eapia*).  Wo.  accordingly  find 
them  mentioned  together  with  the  pcdagogi  (con 
Hat  putdam  cum  fttiagygi*  et  cap§ariu  umopniMih 
neetie^). 

When  the  capsa  contained  books  of  importance, 
it  was  sealed  or  kept  under  lock  and  key;'  whence 
Horace*  says  to  his  work,  "  Odiati  clavet,  el  grata 
sigilla  pudico."* 

CAPSA'RIl,  the  name  of  three  diflbieot  dassea 

of  slaves : 

1.  Of  those  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  per- 
sons while  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  ( Vtd.  Bathb, 
p.  147.)  In  later  times  they  were  subject  to  the  jo- 

risdiction  of  the  pnefeclus  vigilum.'*  2.  Of  those 
who  had  the  caru  ufthe  capsa;,  in  which  books  and 
letters  were  kept.  (V'i<i.  Capsa.)  3.  Of  tliose  whtt 
carried  the  books,  dec,  of  boys  to  school.  (KmL 
Capsa.) 

CAP'.SULA.    (Vid.  Capsa.) 

CA'PULUS  (Ku-ri,  7,a(>ii),  the  hilt  of  a  AWord. 
This  was  commonly  made  of  wood  or  horn,  but 
sometimes  of  ivory"  or  of  silver,'*  which  was  either 
emboesed**  or  adorned  with  gems  {eapuliw  nulwiif^ 
hus  fnjcj).'*  Philostratus'*  describes  the  hilt  of  a 
Persian  acinaces,  w  hich  w  as  made  of  gold  set  with 
beryls,  so  as  to  rcfemble  a  branch  with  its  bud& 
These  valuable  swords  descended  from  lather  ta 
son.**  When  Thesens  for  the  first  time  appears  at 
.\thons  before  his  father  -f'geus,  ha  known  by 
the  carving  upon  the  ivory  hilt  of  Us  sword,  and  i 
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imm  Mied  liom  being  poisone<!l  bj  the  aconite 
«r1iicli  Medee  has  aihninieterad.> 

The  handles  of  knives  wore  made  of  the  same 
malenuls,  and  also  of  ainbLr.'  Of  the  Itoautiful 
andelahuralc  workmanslup  bunictimcs  t>cstowed  on 
knifiB-handles,  a  judgment  ma>-  be  formed  from  the 
thme  tpeoimena  here  introdaoed  * 


The  term  etmtlm*  ia  likewise  apfilied  to  the  han- 
dle trf"  a  plough  by  Orid*  as  quoted  m  Abatbvv,  p.  80. 

CAPUT,  the  hoad    Tlie  terra  "head"  is  often 
used  by  the  Roman  UTilcrs  as  equivalent  to  "  per- 
son" or  "  human  being."*   By  an  easy  transition, 
*  it  was  used  to  signify  "  life     thus,  cafiu  4samsrt, 
plecti,  ice,  arc  equivalent  to  capital  puniahroent. 

Caput  is  also  ust*d  to  cxiircss  a  man's  siatus,  or 
ciTil  condition ;  and  the  persons  who  were  regls- 
torad  in  the  taUes  of  the  censor  are  spoken  of  as 
capita,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
ctvtum,  and  sometimes  not.*  Thus  to  be  registered 
in  the  census  was  the  same  tliiii<:  as  cdjmi  habere  : 
and  a  slave  and  a  filius  familias,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  were  said  to  have  no  eofai.  The  sixth  class 
of  .Servius  TtilliuH  comprised  tlie  prolotarii  and  the 
capite  ceosi,  of  whom  the  latter,  havmg  little  or  no 
proper^,  were  banly  rated  ts  so  maity  Asedof  eiU> 
sens.* 

He  who  lost  or  chsnged  hie  status  was  said  to  be 

captle  minuliu,  dnnihulus,  or  capitis  mtuor.''  The 
ptiraj»e  ic  capite  dcvunuere  was  also  applicable  in 
esse  of  a  voluntary  change  of  status.* 

Capitis  minutio  is  defined  by  Gaius*  to  be  atatu* 
pcrmulatw.  A  Roman  citizen  possessed  Ubertat, 
civitas,  and  famtha  :  the  loss  of  all  thri  f,  or  v(  lil>- 
ertas  and  ctvitas  (for  civitas  included  familia),  con- 
stituted the  nHudma  eapitis  demiinitia  This  capi- 
tis demintitio  was  .sustained  by  those  who  refused 
lo  be  registered  at  the  ct  nsus,  or  neglected  the  re- 
gistration, and  were  thence  called  tntcnai.  The  tn- 
etnau*  was  liable  to  be  aoU,  and  ao  lo  loee  bia  lib- 
erty i  bat  this  being  a  matter  whidb  concerned  eiti- 
icnship  and  freedom,  such  penalty  could  not  be  in- 
flicted directly,  and  the  object  was  only  etRcted  by 
the  fiction  of  the  citizen  having  himself  abjured  his 
fteodom.  (Kuf.  BANisaxsirr,  p.  136.)  Those  who 
refused  to  perform  military  service  might  also  be 
a:ld.'*  A  Roman  citizen  who  \va.s  taken  prisoner 
tT  the  enemy  lost  his  civil  rights,  together  with  his 
libei^,  hot  he  mig^t  recorer  them  on  retaining  to 
hit  eooaliy.  (Vm.  PorrLimmoM.)  Persons  con- 
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demned  to  ignominious  punishmf?nts,  as  U,  lao 
mtaee,  sostained  the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  A 
free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave,  after  no- 
tice given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  btc^mm 
an  ancilla,  by  a  seuliio  oonsuhnm  passed  i«  Ite 
time  of  Claudiua.* 

The  hNs  of  ei»Ua»  only,  as  when  a  man  was  ia 
ter  licied  from  fire  and  water,  was  the  uedia  sapMa 
deininutio.    {Vtd.  Banishmknt.) 

The  change  of  iamilia  by  adoption,  %nd  by  the  iM 
manun  conventio,  was  the  minima  rapitis  dcaiNi» 
tio.  A  fhtber who  waa  atogrtud  snflhred  the  mini* 
ma  capitis  deminutio,  for  ite  and  his  childr(  n  v%t  rr 
transferred  into  the  power  of  the  adoptive  faUxrr 
.\  son  who  was  emancipated  by  his  father  also  ma^ 
tamed  the  minima  capitis  deminutio  ,  the  cause  of 
\Uiich  could  not  be  the  circumstance  of  his  bung 
Iri  ed  from  the  patria  poteslas,  for  that  made  the 
son  a  hberuro  caput ;  but  the  cause  was,  or  was 
considered  to  lie,  the  form  of  sale  bf  uMA  tlM 
emancipation  was  rfTccted. 

.\  judicium  capitale,  or  pcena  capitalis,  was  one 
which  afTected  a  citizenis  O^ot. 

CAPUT.  ( Vid.  IirraBBST  or  Monar.) 

CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  soolheayers 
(haruspicex)  protended  to  a  knowlt'ijpc  of  ronnng 
events  from  the  inspection  of  the  entraib  of  vic- 
tims dain  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to  which 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  was  the  liv- 
er,  the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  callfd  ih*-  caput  exiorum  *  .'my  di'vease 
or  deficiency  in  this  organ  waa  considered  ao  unla- 
TowraUe  omen ;  whorraa,  if  healthy  and  perfect.  H 

was  believed  to  indicate  ^txx!  forlune  The  hani** 
pices  divided  it  into  two  jwrts,  one  cai)«><l  JamiUaru, 
the  other  kotttlu :  from  the  former  they  foiCtoM 
the  fiite  of  ftiends,  fiom  the  latter  that  or  caeories 
Thns  we  read*  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  nrnti 
latod  by  t!ic  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  "  familiar' 
part  {capul  jc^tnons  a  Jamihart  parte  caaum  ,  whick 
was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  wont  *  caput" 
here  seems  of  doubtful  application  ;  for  it  may  des- 
ignate either  the  convex  upper  part  of  the  liver,  or 
one  of  the  prominences  of  the  various  lobes  which 
fonn  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part.  It  is, 
however,  nore  ohvioos  and  natural  to  nndeismnd 
by  it  the  upper  part,  w  hich  is  formed  of  two  prom- 
inences, called  the  great  and  small,  or  hghl  and  led 
lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  s  bad  sign 
(ntkU  tnttmt  mceiim  fotmt)\  if  well  defined,  o> 
douMe,  it  waa  a  hieky  omen.* 

•CARA,  a  plant.    ( Vtd.  Cabeum  ) 

•CAR'ABUS  («u/>ai5of),  a  crustaceous  animal,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  tnenduii  in  the  daaaics.  It 
is  the  Locuita  of  Pliny,  in  French  langouate.  Thert 
is  some  difficulty,  remarks  .\dam3,  in  determining 
to  what  species  of  Cancer  it  applies.  Schneider 
thinks  it  was  certainlv  not  the  Cancer  komMrus; 
and  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  waa  the  C.  cl!r 
phat.* 

C.\R.\C.\'LL.-\.  was  an  outer  garment  used  in 
Gaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacerna.  (  Vid.  La 
cKRNA.)  It  was  first  ioUrodttoed  at  Rome  Iqr  thi 
Emperor  Anrdius  Antontnua  Bassianns,  who  com 

peilcd  all  tho  people  that  came  to  court  to  wear  it 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Caracalla. 
This  garment,  as  worn  in  Gaul,  does  not  sppear  U 
have  reached  lower  than  the  knee,  but  Caracalli 
lengthened  it  so  as  to  reach  the  ankle.  It  after 
ward  became  common  anionc  the  Roma:..',  and  gar 
meats  of  this  kind  were  called  caracalic  A  nlooians 
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M  distinguish  thorn  from  the  Gallic  caracalle.'  It 
■mally  had  a  hood  to  it,  ard  came  to  l>e  worn  by 
the  clergy.  Jerome*  speaks  of  **  paiticUm  imrtf  put- 
sAriteiuM*  m  moilm  tmrmeaUmnm  Md  iA§tu*  aSad- 

CARBATINA.    (FjJ  Pero.) 

•CARBUNU'ULUS  (a^^po^),  the  Carbuncle,  a 
merious  stooe,  deriving  its  name,  both  in  Greek 
«ad  LAiin,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  smaU  ignited 
eoal.  The  andents  ealled  by  these  two  names 
ihc  r<d  transparent  gems,  which  have  since  been 
ItStingaisbed  by  the  different  appellations  of  Ruby, 
Gunwt.  all  of  which  they  regarded  merely  as 
apecies  of  the  Carbnnole.  Tbeop&nwtus  and  Sti«p 
bo  enumerate  the  Carthafhrian  and  Ganunantian 
carhunciili  among  those  most  in  repute.  "'Those 
carbuncles."  observes  Dr.  Moore,  *'  which  Pliny 
calls  Alabandic,  beCMW  iSbUf  WMM  eut  and  polish- 
ed at  Alabanda,  w«ie  preeioas  garnets,  still  called 
by  some  stissnlngtsts  Alabandines  or  AJamandines. 
What  »if  aAerwa"rd  .ays  of  Alabandic  carbuncles, 
which  wrre  daiiier  coloured  and  rougfaer  than  oth- 
ers, may  be  explaineJ  fay  aappoainf  uat  near  Ata- 
banda  both  precious  and  common  garnets  were  ob- 
tained.** liie  terra  Carbuneuhu  was  aJso  applied 
to  a  species  of  hbck  marble,  on  account  of  its  liko- 
laess  to  a  quenched  coal,  and  out  of  which  mirrors 
wert'  iKHueiimes  made.* 

CAKCl  "R.  Career  (Aerirr,  Ger.,  yopyvpa,  Greek) 
m  connect  id  with  Ipgoc  and  elpyu,  the  guttural  be- 
ing inteR'l  anged  with  the  aspirate  Thus  also  Var- 
lOi*  "  Cart  rr  a  coercendo  quod  prohibctUur  cxire." 

Cabcb*  (Gskek)  Imprisonment  was  seldom 
ased  amoi  g  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
ifieoces  ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
Iff  keepia.^  prisoners  in  confinement.  We  do,  in- 
leed,  find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
bgr  !aw ;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
'Sjb  being  tised  as  a  punishment.  Thus  the  farmers 
of  the  duties,  and  their  bondsmen,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a  speci- 
Aed  time ;  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  the 
—cape  of  defaulters,  and  to  ensure  r^larity  of 
payment  •  Again,  persons  who  had  been  mulcted 
in  penalties  might  be  confined  till  they  had  paid 
them.*  Tne  aTifjoi  also,  if  they  ext  rciscd  the  rights 
of  citixenship,  were  subject  to  the  same  consequen- 
«•.*  Moieofer.wnread ofa de0]pidrfor theft;  but 
this  was  a  npotriurifia,  or  additional  penalty,  the  in- 
flietlon  of  which  was  at  the  option  of  the  court 
which  tried  the  case  ;  and  the  ihaini^  itself  was  not 
an  imprisonment,  but  a  public  exposure  in  the  iro- 
Ammmv,  or  stocks,  for  five  days  and  nights— 4he  rd 
iv^ioBat.  We  may  here  observe,  that  in 
most  cases  of  theft  the  Athenians  proceeded  by 
"  civil  action  ;"  and  if  the  verdict  were  against  the 
defendant  (c2  rtg  I5ia»  itmp^  u^on^  d^^'s),  he  had 
•d  pny,  by  way  of  refwratkm,  twiee  the  vame  of  the 
stolen  property :  this  was  required  by  late.  The 
irpofTrifitjfia  was  at  the  itseretion  of  Ike  court*  Still 
the  idea  of  imprisonment  per  te,  as  a  punishment, 
waa  not  strange  to  the  Atheniana.  Thus  we  find 
that  Fbto*  proposes  to  have  three  prisons :  one  of 
thf-se  was  to  be  a  au^ori^rjifuov,  or  penitentiary; 
•nother  a  place  of  punishment — a  sort  of  [M  nal  sct- 
tlanent  away  from  the  city. 

The  prisons  in  different  ooontries  were  caUed  by 
Mhreef  names :  thus  there  was  the  'Avoyirarov,  in 
B<j»()tta  ,  the  KedSa^.  at  Sparta  ;  the  Ktpa/ioc,  at 
Cyprus ,  the  Kwf,  at  Corinth ;  and,  among  the  loni- 
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ans,  the  ,op)-<-pn.  as  at  Samns.'  '1  he  prison  at 
Athens  was  in  former  times  called  ieaficjrrpmv.  and 
afterward,  by  a  sort  of  euphemism,  olKT/fta  It  wa* 
chiefly  used  as  a  guardhouse,  or  place  of  eseca> 
tion,  and  was  nnder  the  charge  of  the  poUie  offioen 
called  the  eleven,  ol  Ivi^rxn.  One  gate  in  the  prison, 
through  which  the  condemned  were  led  to  execu- 
tion, was  called  rd  Xapctveiov.' 

The  Attic  expression  for  impriauoment  was  dtii>. 
Thus,  in  the  oath  of  the  jSiovJlwraf,  or  aenators,  oe^ 
curs  the  phrase  ot'de  S^au  'AOr^valuv  oiSeva.  Hence 
we  have  the  phrase  udeofio^  ^Aok^,*  the  "libera 
custodia"  of  the  Romans,  signifying  thai  a  party 
was  under  atnct  suxyeiUanoe  and  guard,  though  not 
oonfined  within  a  prison. 

Carcer  (Roman).  A  career  or  prison  was  first 
built  at  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius,  overlianging  the 
Forum.*  This  was  enhuged  by  Servius  Tullius, 
who  added  to  it  a  aonleinlii  or  dnngeooi  called 
firomhhnthe'niBhitram.  SaUnat^  desenbcs  this  at 
being  twelve  feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side, 
and  arched  over  with  stonework.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  the  only  prison  at  Rome,*  being,  in  fact* 
the  "  Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which  waa 
sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm,  and 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  conspiracies.' 
Varro*  tells  us  that  the  Tuilianum  was  also  named 
"  LaotumiK,**  from  some  quarries  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  i  or,  as  otiiers  think,  in  allusion  to  the  "  Lao* 
tumiae*'  of  Syracuse,  a  prison  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  In  later  times  the  whole  building  was  called 
the  "  Mamertine."  Close  to  it  were  the  Scalte  Go- 
monia:,  or  steps,  down  wfaieh  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Fo- 
rxm,  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace.* Tliere  were,  however,  otlicr  prisons  hesidet 
this,  though,  as  we  might  e.x[K>ct,  the  words  of  Ro- 
man lilstonana  generally  refer  to  this  alone.  Om 
of  these  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius^  the  deoen^ 
vir,  and  in  it  he  was  himself  put  to  death.'* 

The  carcer  of  which  we  are  treating  was  ehielly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
accusation,  till  the  time  of  trial ;  and  also  as  a  plaoe 
nf  execution,  to  which  purpese  the  Tuilianum  waa 
specially  devoted.  Thus  Sallust"  tells  us  that  I<en- 
tulus,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  was  strangled  there. 
Livy  also'*  spea!ks  of  a  conspirator  being  tUUgatus  ta 
TVttisRim,  which  in  another  passage'*  is  otherwise 
expressed  by  the  words  m  n^trianm  desitsMW  ear* 
cerem,  necalutquc. 

The  same  part  of  the  prison  was  also  called  "  ro 
bur,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  words  of  Festu. 
"  Rotmr  m  wtert  itdiur  it  locus,  quo  praeipitatm. 
rruilcju-orum  g^enus  "  This  identity  is  farther  shown 
by  tlie  use  made  of  it ;  fur  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
of  execution  in  the  following  passages  :  '•  In  rohore 
tt  taubru  cxirpirare."'*  "  Mobur  tt  »axum  (sc.  Tar- 
peitam)mimtarV*^  Soalsowereadof  tlie  "cslcnas 

— ft  Italum  robur."^* 

CAR'CERKS.    (ViK.  Circus  ) 

•CARCHAR'IAS  {Kapxapiof),  a  species  of  fish, 
called  in  English  the  White  Shark,  and  in  French 
Requin.  The  soientiiie  name  is  Spudus  esrdlsns*, 
L  ,  or  Carcharitu  vulgaris,  Cuvier.  The  Carchari- 
as  is  the  same  with  the  Lamta  uf  Aris^lotle,"  Galea, 
and  Pliny  the  Xtifivrj  of  Oppian  ;  the  itvav  daXaT* 
nof  f"  sea-dog")  of  Julian  ;'*  and  the  Kapjtapot  nmis 
of  Lycophron.**  It  haa  also  been  ealled  by  soom 


1.  (Herod.,  iii.,  M5.— Pollui,  On<»m.,  ix.,  45.)— S.  (I'nIIiii, 
Onom.,  Till.,  103.— \V,i<  lumulh,  Hf-llpti.  Altcrth.,  ii.,  1, 1)  «5,  Iff*.) 
—3.  (ThucyJ.,  111..  34  ) — ».  (Liv.,  i.,  33.)— 5.  (I.'al.,  53.(— « 
(Juv.,  S»t..  m,,312.)-7.  (Liv..  ixn.,  27  ;  xmi.,  M.)— 8.  (I.e.) 
—9.  (Cramer.  Anc.  luJy,  i.,  430.)— 10.  (Lit.,  hi.,  47.— Plin., 
H.N.,  «».,  M.)— II.  (1.  O— H.  (xiif.,  M.)— 13.  (xxiiT.,  44.1 
—14.  (Lit.,  izzTiii.,  M.— SalluM,  I.  c.)— 14.  (Tacii.,  An*.,  It, 
aa.)— 10.  (Hot.,  Ova.  IL,  xiii.,  18.)— 17.  (U.  A.,  v..  S.>— M 
(E.  N.,  U.,  M.)— it.  (If .      {.,  l7.)-40.  (CMMad.,  S«.) 
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UAHCINIUM. 


CARDAMOMUM 


Pittit  Jana,  from  ita  having  been  suppusod  to  be 
the  fiah  which  swallowed  Jona.' 

CARCHE'SIUM  (jtapxiotw),  a  beaker  or  drink- 
ing-cup,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early 
times,  so  that  one  is  said  to  have  heen  given  by  Ju- 
piter to  AJcmcna  on  the  nighl  of  his  visit  to  her.* 
.t  was  shghtly  irontracled  in  the  middle,  and  its  two 
handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.*  It 
was  mtieh  employed  in  libations  ofblood,  wine,  milk, 
a;i  1  liduey  *  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a 
magniticent  carchebiutu.  which  was  presented  by 
Charies  the  i»imple  to  the  Abbey  of  .St.  Denys.  It 
was  cut  out  of  a  single  agate,  and  richly  engnred 
with  representations  of  bacchanalian  subjects.  It 
held  consideral)Iy  more  than  a  pint,  and  its  handles 
were  so  large  as  easily  tu  admit  a  man's  band. 


Th''  same  term  was  used  to  designate  the  tops  of 
a  bliip,  that  IS,  the  structure  surrounding  the  mast 
immcJiat^lj  above  the  v.ird  (r/J.  Antenna),  into 
wh*ch  thi  mariners  ascended  in  order  to  manage 
the  sail,  to  ohtatn  a  distant  view,  or  to  discharge 

riis>»il<'.-<  [htr  su'Hini  tuprrai  rurrhr.sin  This 
was  probably  called  "  carchesium"  on  ;ii-i-(iuiu  of  its 
rosemblance  in  form  to  the  cup  of  that  name  The 
oeruchi  or  other  tacKle  may  have  been  fastened  to 
its  lateral  projections,  which  corresponded  to  the 
handles  of  the  <  ii[i  is  wrnnilas  mu!i,  per  ijuum  funea 
iTujieiunt  ;*  foramina,  qua  Mummo  malt  funes  rccipi- 
WPy.  Pindar*  calls  the  yard  of  a  ship  "  the  yoke  of 
its  carchesium,"  an  expression  well  suited  to  the 
retative  position  of  the  parts. 

The  cari'liesia  of  the  three-masted  sliip  built  for 
Hicro  II.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  lart,'est.  two  in  the  next, 
and  one  man  in  the  smallest.  Breastworks  {^upd- 
km)  were  lixod  to  these  stnictuies,  so  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  defensive  armour ;  and  pulleys  {rpoxi- 
Xtet,  trochlea)  for  hoisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
from  helow.*  The  continuation  of  the  mast  above 
the  carchesium  wascalleil  "  the  distafT'  f  vXax<ir^), 
corresponding  to  our  topmast  or  top;,Mll,ini-mast.** 
Tliis  part  of  an  ancient  ves.iel  was  sometimes  made 
to  priiduce  a  gay  and  imposing  effect  when  seen 
ftom  a  distance  {lucida  qua  tplendent  mmmi  eanhe- 
$1(1  fn  i/t")  The  earche.sium  was  sometimes  made 
to  turn  upon  its  axis  {tcraaiiU^*),  so  that  by  means 
of  its  appamins  of  poUeya  it  aenred  the  purpoees  of 
a  crane. 

'CARCINTUM  (Koptiivtov),  according  to  Pennant, 
1  speeies  of  s'liellfish,  the  same  with  tlie  Cunrrr 
Hcrnardus,  Linj.,  or  Hermit-crab.  It  is  more  cor- 
rect, however*  to  aay  that  the  Greeks  applied  the 
same  CireiiuM*  genericaUy  to  the  parasite  cruata- 


I  (AdM.t,  Apprnd.,  ■.  r.)— 2.  (Pherrcydci,  p.  B7-I00,  ed. 
atWS.)— S.  (Alticiuiiu,  zi.,  49.— .Vlarrob.,  Sat.,  v..  31.)— 4. 

eihc,  Fn«^Vinr„  0<Mnr.,  i'-.  380.<—JBa^  77.— Ovid, 
«lL  aw -Mat.,  AchiU.,  ii.,  A.-AiImmus.  v.,  ».)-S. 
(LasiL,  M.,  iii^Baiii^  Ifw:.,  IS37.— Scliol.,  lu)  Inc.)— «. 
(Smv.  m  JBa.,  T.,  77.)-^.  (Noniut,  a.  v.)— S.  (NVm..  r..  (H  , 
-4.  (MMchion.  up.  Athrn..  v  .  43.)— 10.  (Apoilon.  KlinJ..  i., 
MA.— Schol..  ivl  i  K-.-AiUiu'uii.  xi.,  49.)— II.  (Catullti*,  ap. 
Not  — Ap<ii<  iu*.  Mot.,  St.)— is.  i'V;«ttv.,  s^  S.  10.— Srhaatdtr, 
ad  las.) 
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ce«»  wuich  lodge  themselves  in  the  emptj  shiUa  r»l 
the  moUusea,  and  which  the  I..atini>  designated  u> 
the  synonymous  ajqxUaiioo  of  CmccZ/i.  Aldrovao- 
das,  Gesaer,  RondeleC,  Swammerdam,  and  oifaet 
modem  naturaliMs,  preserve  this  last  drnnraina 
tion ;  but  Fubncius  has  bistowed  that  o(  Fu^funu 
upon  this  genus,  a  name  by  which  the  anc.ents  des- 
ignated a  aon  of  crabt  or  one  of  the  btachyiuoas 
enistaoea.  Aristotle  mentions  llie  fittt,  now  m 
well  estahli^ihed,  that  the  thcll  serving  as  an  h;  bi- 
tation  tu  the  Carctnwn  or  Fagumt  was  not  of  its 
own  formation ;  tliat  it  had  poeeesaed  itself  of  it  af 
ter  the  death  of  the  moUnscous  animal  which  had 
formed  it ;  and  that  its  tiody  was  not  adherent  U> 
it,  as  is  that  of  the  last-mentioned  animal ' 

*CAR'CI.NUS(ifap«/vof ),  the  genus  Cancer  or  Cm*, 
of  which  many  species  are  described  by  Aristotle. 
According  to  Pennant,  Aristotle  notices  the  Velvet- 
crab,  or  Cancer  veluttniu,  L.*  The  Kapxivoc  tror«i- 
/i<t<f  belongs  to  the  genus  Thelphusa.  "  This  specira 
of  crab  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  among  the  Greeks, 
and  we  see  it  on  Uie  coins  of  Agrlgentom  in  Sidiy, 
where  it  is  represented  with  80  much  truth  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  mistake  it  Particular  mention  is 
made  of  this  rmstarrunt  ui  the  vritUllTS  of  I'hiiy, 

Dioscorides.  ^^lcander,  and  otbera.  It  is  the  Grum- 
CM  or  Gnmsis  4if  the  Italians,   ft  was  believed  that 

the  ashes  of  this  s[H>cies  were  useful,  from  their 
desiccative  qualities,  to  those  who  had  heen  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  either  by  employing  those  asliea 
alone,  or  roix^  with  incenae  and  gentian.  Accwd- 
ing  to  ^an,  the  fresh-water  crane,  as  well  as  the 
tortoi.scs  and  crocndilpi*,  foresaw  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  and,  about  a  month  previou-^ly  to  that 
event,  resorted  to  the  most  elevated  situations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  kind  of  Crustacea  teined 
by  mooem  naturalists  Oeypoie  Is  probaMy  the  ar.iiie 
ol  which  P!:ny  makes  mention,  and  which  tlie 
Greeks,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  of  its  movements, 
designated  as  the  Htppeiu  ('lir:^^),  or  "  Horseman.*' 
—With  recant  lo  Ubie  Coaccr  Fumothmt,  or  amal 
Crab,  vid.  PiinroraTLJiz.* 

•CA11D.\M'INK  (Kapfauhri),  the  sccond  sficcies 
of  Itav/ntptov.  The  term  is  ap|>lied  by  niodern 
botanists  to  n  fenoa  doaety  aDied  to  the  Cresaea. 

(  Vid.  SlSYMBRIOn.)* 

♦CARDAMOMUM,  according  to  Pliny.*  a  species 

of  aroiiiatie  slirub,  produeing  a  seed  or  grain  of  the 
same  name  with  the  parent  plant.  'Iliis  seed  was 
used  in  unguents.  The  Roman  write:  mentions 
four  kinds  nf  this  seed  :  the  first,  which  was  the 
best,  was  of  a  very  bright  green,  and  fiard  to  break 
up;  the  second  was  of  a  whitish-red  colour  ;  the 
third,  smaller,  and  of  a  darker  hue ;  the  fourth  and 
worst,  of  different  colours,  Itaving  little  odour,  and 
very  friable  The  f'ardamomum  had  a  fragrance 
re&embling  that  of  Costut.  or  .Spikenard.  The  ("ar 
damomuiii  of  the  shops  at  the  present  day  apfx  ars 
to  be  the  same  with  tiiat  of  the  ancients,  and  is  tlie 
fruit  or  seed  of  the  Amoimm  CcntssMsniM.  It 
comes,  not  from  .\rahia,  as  Pliny  says  the  .nicienl 
kinds  did,  but  from  India  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  in 
this  way  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  obtained 
theirs,  by  the  lied  Sea.  and  the  overland  trade 
through  Arebhi.  Only  three  kinds  are  known  at 
the  present  day,  the  large,  niediugn,  and  small  i  zeil 
M.  Uonastre  thinks  that  cardamimum  means  "amo« 
mum  in  husks,"  or  "  husk-amomum"  {mmom  i 
i/uu),  the  Egyptian  term  htrdk  meaning,  as  heaqra^ 
"a  husk.**  Other  etymnlogists.  however,  maho 
the  tenn  in  question  come  from  xap^ia,  "  a  heart," 
and  ifiufiov,  and  consider  it  to  mean  "  streuglhea* 
ing,  eoriiiterating,  or  eardiae  amomum."* 

I.  (Oriflfilh'»  (;uri»r,  Tol.  xiii.,  p.  304.)  — 2,  (Ai-tur^?,  Af|<nd. 
«.  v.>— a.  (Ohakht  Cbtiot,  v«t.  >iii.,  p.  aeM.)-4.  (Atla*« 
Arp«ad.,s.v4-«.  (U.N..sli.,U 'PH  «■  ilis^  L  O 
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•i:aIU>'AJiIUH  iMfAufiov),  a  aiieeieB  of  planl. 
tdmeider  Tenaifc*  tliat  SprenKel  holds  it  to  be  the 

Ltfidium aativum,  orcuHivatrd  Pepprr-wort ;  Stnck- 
housp.  nowever,  is  tor  the  Sttymbrmm  nasturtium, 
«r  Water-cress  ;  while  Curay  thinks  it  is  either 
the  Lepidium  ferfoHatam,  or  OrieiaaUt  Toarnefort 
,  •  There  can  be  little  doabt,**  observes  Adams, 

*  that  it  w  as  a  sort  of  Cress,  hut  tho  species  cannot 
in  deterintned  with  any  degree  of  ceruinty."* 

GARI)0  (tSoipir,  •r,«fwf.  vTfSfKyi,  ylrrh^\ 

•  ^nge,  a  pivol. 

The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  general  form  of  a  door,  as  we 
6nd  It  with  a  pivot  at  the  top  and  bottom  (a,  i)  in 
ancient  remains  of  atom,  marble,  wood,  and  bronze, 
llie  second  figure  represents  a  bronze  hinge  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum :  its 
pirot  i  1^  exactly  cylindrical  UndiT  theso  is 
dnwn  the  threshold  of  a  temple,  or  other  large  cdi- 
ftee,  with  the  plan  of  the  foldtng-doors.  The  pivots 
io  holea  fitlad  to  receive  thetn  {h,  b\  each  of 


which  ta  di  an  angle  behind  the  aotepagmentum 
(■■riaisif ;  xratuM  gtriitiu  i*  timime  earie^.  This  rcp- 
re»rnlati  .1  illustra'cs  the  following  account  of  the 
brraking  down  of  doors  :  **Janu(r  rvulais  funditus 
MriinihuM  protternuntmr/^  When  Hector  forces  the 

Ke  of  the  Grecian  camp,  he  does  it  by  breaking 
h  the  hinges  (ufi^ripov^  ^atpov^*),  i.  e.,  as  ex- 
plained  by  the  scholiasts,  the  pivots  (orpofiyyaf)  at 
the  top  and  bottom.    (TiJ.  Cataracta.) 

According  to  the  ancient  lexioona,  **  cardo"  de- 
noted not  only  the  pivot,  but  sometimes  the  socket 
i/tramen)  in^hich  it  turned.  On  this  assumption 
we  may  vinilicifc  the  accunicy  of  mh  Ii  cxpressiori-s 
9S  PotlcM  a  cardtnc  ocUUf  and  Eiaoli  procumbunt  car- 
Hue  poBte$  ;*  i9a<fdv  Ifijpteavrcf.*  ID  these  instan- 
ces. "  postis"  aptieara  to  have  meant  the  upright 
pillar  («,  b)  in  the  frame  of  the  door.  The  v/hole 
of  this  post."  inclijilin!»  the  pivots,  appt  ars  to  be 
caDed  orpo^rvf  and  "cardo"  by  Theophrastus  and 
Fliny,  who  say  tlut  it  waa  best  made  of  elm,  be- 
cause elm  docs  not  warp,  and  because  tlie  whole 
door  will  preserve  its  prof)er  fonn,  if  this  part  re- 
mains unaltered 

or  creaking  noise*  {ttri 
opening  a  door,  lovers  and 

silonce  (ranime  tacilo'*) 
poured  water  into  the  hole  iti  which  tlio  pivot 
■aoved.'* 

The  Gredts  and  Romans  also  used  binges  exactly 
ike  those  itow  in  eomnMO  use.  Four  Koman  bin- 
ges cf  hrofw,  preserved  in  the  British  Muaeumt  are 

slwiwn  in  the  following  woodcut. 

The  proper  Oreei  name  for  this  kind  of  hinge 
wai  j'.yyAvptor  :  whence  .\ristotle**  applies  it  to  the 


mains  uiiaiiereu. 

To  prevent  the  grating  < 
dsr,*  sAvpiiw**)  made  by  op 

others  who  had  an  object  in 


I  iAdam*,  A,>|'i*it<l.,  r.) — 3.  (Ciria,  333. — Eurip,,  Pb«n., 
M  IIS.— .S<  bui.  md  Icjc.)— 3.  (ApuloiiM.  Met.,  \.)—4.  (II..  xii., 
ttS  y—i.  (Vtrg.,  JEa.,  li^  ABO,  4»i.)—6.  (Quint.,  Smjm^  x., 
Mlb)->7.  (TIm<«IumL,  n.     v^  S,  5.— Plw.,  It.  N.,  xvi.,  77.) 

(Vinu  Jto..  L.  44Bl>-^  (Ovid,  Mm.,  xi.,  M&}-10.  (Id. 
ft»  Sir.,  m)—!!.  (TllmU.,  L,  vi^  ^.-Pi^an..  L,  xn.»t».) 
-•t  (FlMk,  CwrsL.  L,  Hi..  l-fc>-l&  01.     Iv.,  4.) 


joint  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  and  the  anatoniists  « ail 
those  joints  of  the  human  body  ginglymmd  whioii 
allow  motion  only  in  one  plane,  such  a.»  the  elbow 
joint.  Of  this  kind  of  hinge,  made  by  inserting  a 
pin  tiiro'jgh  a  series  of  rings  lucking  into  one  an- 
other, we  have  examples  in  helmets  and  cuirasses.' 

The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  prin(  i[)al  line  laid  down  in  sur 
veying  land  was  ealit  d  •  cardo"  {ml.  Aorimknso- 
RKs)  u'ld  it  farther  t  \[il.iin.s  the  application  of  the 
same  term  to  the  I^orth  Pole,  tlie  supposed  pivot  oo 
whi«^  the  heavens  revolved.*  The  lower  extrem> 
ity  of  the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  upon 
another  pivot,  cories|>onding  to  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  door  ;*  and  the  conception  of  these  two 
principal  points  in  geography  and  astronoi^y  led  to 
the  applieation  of  the  same  term  to  the  east  and 
west  also.*  Hence  our  "four  (xtints  of  tlie  com* 
pass"  are  called  by  ancient  writers  quatuor  caidiiut 
orbu  terrarum,  and  the  four  principal  windfli  N.»  8^ 
£.,  and  W.,  are  the  cardiiuU*  veniL* 

The  fimdamental  idea  of  the  pivots  which  served 
for  hinges  on  a  door  may  be  traced  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  terms  to  various  contrivance^ 
eonneeted  with  the  arts  of  IUIb*  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  the  ter.on  {cardo,  arpA^iyi)  and  mcttiae 
(foramen^  pucif)  in  carpentry  ;''  Ugnum  earUm 
turn;*  carJines  tecuriculati*  t.  e.,  dtivc  tailed  ten- 
ons, called  securiciUati  hr'cause  they  liud  the  shape 
of  an  axe  (securicula).  We  also  find  tlii»e  terms 
applied  to  the  pivot  which  anstained  and  moved  the 
hand  on  the  dial  {orbis)  of  an  anemoscope  , >•  to  the 
pins  at  the  two  ends  of  an  axle,  on  wb'ch  it  re- 
volves and  to  cocks  used  for  drawing  duida 
through  pipes(!rron:e  cock  in  Ike  Muteim  at  iVopfes**). 

I..a8tly,  "cardo"  is  used  to  denote  an  important 
conjuncture  or  turn  in  human  affairs,"  and  a  defl> 
iiite  aue  or  period  in  the  life  of  man  (taiyct  utnm 
cardmiM  antwt^*). 

•CAllDUE'LIS,  a  small  bird,  feeding  among  this- 
tles, whence  its  I^tin  name,  from  cardans,  "a  this* 
tie."  It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Arantkit 
of  Aristotle.'*    (Vtd.  Acaxtiiis.) 

•CARD'UUS,  the  Thistle,  of  which  several  kmda 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  XevKuKavOi}^  of 
Tlieophrastus"  (iiKavda  "kcvKn  of  Dioscorides")  is 
the  Carduut  leucographus  of  modern  botanists  :  the 
ixavda  ;^fa?.*ff(a  is  the  Carduus  i  tiamndrx,  L.  The 
nlpatav  of  Uioscorides,  so  called  because  reputed  to 
heel  fai  variooae  compfauntii  i*ipe^,  tariz),  is  the 
C.  Mariauus,  or  St.  Mnry's  Thistle.  The  modem 
Greek  name  i«  Koi;<fHiyKanu.  Sibtnorp  found  it  in 
the  relo{K)nnesus,  in  Cyprus,  and  around  Conslan 
tinopie.  It  grows  wUd,  according  to  BUlerbeck. 
thioughoot  Eorope.**  llieoistfAsiHerfoaapeeieacI* 

1.  (Rrofizpn  <>rSiris  in  Brit.  Mutenm.  -X»c  ,  De  Re  Fqncrtr, 
XII.,  0.) — 'i.  (  KV»m«,  «,  V.  D«-unianu». — ItiJ.,  Oni;-,  i»  ,  U.)— 
3.  (Varru,  !>*■  Up  Hunt.,  i.,  2.— Ovul,  Ep.  Ei  I'ont,  li.,  10,4*.) 
— I.  ((  ic,  I>i-  N;i!  Mror.,  u., -11 .— Vitruv.,  ri.,  I;  ix.,  I.)— A 
(Lucaii,  v.,  7J.)— 6.  (Serviui,  uJ  .En.,  I.,  85.)—',  (Juar|ihiMk 
Anu  Jod.,  III..Ti.,  3.)-«.  (Vitruv.,  J5.)-9.  fx.,  10.)— If 
(Vorro,  De  It*  Rwrt.,  iii.,  5.>— II.  (Vitmv.,z.,  33.,— 1«.  (SeM 
oJ  Anttoph.,  A»..  4S0.)-13.  (Vim.,  JEn^  i.,  872.)— 14.  (U 
can.  Til.,  J8I,)-15.  (II.  A.,  (II.  P..       4  )  W 

(iii.,  14.— 8fnas«l,  R  II.  ll..v<il.Up>16S.)-  18.  f  Flora  CiuM 
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edible  thislle,  and,  arrordinefto  Sibthorp,  is  the  same 
with  the  Scolymu.3  Hnpantcut ;  Schneider,  however, 
is  in  favour  uf  the  Cynara  cardmmMbm,  Or  Cirdon 
Artichoke.'   iVid.  AciirruA.) 

*CAK'1BUM  (Kapoc),  the  plant  called  Ctrraway, 
»nc  Curum  curat,  L  It  look  its  name  from  the 
eounlr>  ol  Curia,  where  the  best  grew,*  and  Uie 
name  is,  in  fact,  an  adjcctire,  there  being  an  elhp- 
•is  of  cmnnwm;  for  the  Careum  is,  in  truth,  the  Cu- 
minum  sytvettn.  Bilierbeck  thinks*  that  the  Ckara 
or  Cara  which  the  snMn  r.-  n\  ^iL•^a^*  alt'  with  milk, 
and  which  they  also  made  up  into  bread  during  the 
•OttreHy  ^  pruvisiuns  which  pravailed  in  tlie  camp 
of  the  latter  at  Dyrrhacliium,  was  no  other  than  the 
root  of  the  Careum.  Cuvier,*  however,  with  more 
appearance  of  reason,  declares  for  a  species  of  wild 
cabbage  (une  e*peu  dt  chim  mmm^c),  of  which 
Jacquin  has  given  a  deaeription  imcler  the  title  of 

Crumhe  Tarlana  The  CItaia  of  m<Mlern  iHitanists  is 
quite  ditVerent  from  this,  lieing  a  small  aquatic  herb. 

•C  AREX,  a  species  of  Rush.  Tlie  Carex  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil*  with  the  cptUiet  a«ii«»aiid  Martyn' 
remarks  of  it  as  follows :  **TM8  plaiit  has  ao  Uttle 
«aid  of  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  what  bpecies 
lire  are  to  understand  by  the  name.  It  u  called 
*ahafp*  bf  VirgO,  wbidi,  if  it  be  meant  of  the  end 
of  the  stalk,  is  no  mure  than  what  Ovid  lias  said  of 
the  Jii/ictij,  or  coiniiioii  Rush.  It  is  mentioned  also 
in  another  passage  of  Virgil,*  */«  pust  carctla  lalc- 
6m»i  from  which  we  can  gather  no  more  than  that 
these  plants  grew  eloae  enough  together  for  a  per> 
son  to  conceal  himsi'lf  behind  them.  Catullus 
uicniiuiis  the  Curci  together  with  Kern,  and  tells 
what  season  is  bchl  to  destroy  thero.  Since,  tliere- 
fnre,  ii  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  Carei  is 
ft«n  aneient  authorities,  we  mosl  depend  upon  the 
account  of  Angnillara,  who  assures  us  that,  about 
Padua  and  Vincenza,  they  call  a  sort  of  rusli  t'u- 
reze,  which  seems  to  be  the  old  word  Cmrei  modern- 
ixe<i  Caspar  Bauhin  says  it  Is  that  sort  of  rush 
which  ho  has  called  Junau  aeutuM  panicula  aforaa. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  common  liard  rush,  which 
grows  in  pastures  and  by  waysides  w  a  moist  auil. 
It  b  more  solid,  hard,  and  prieklj  at  the  point  than 
our  common  soft  rush,  which  seeuia  lo  be  what 
the  ancients  calletl  Jmne»».*** 

•CAKIS  (ta^c).  a  sea-animal  of  the  class  Cnw- 
MMS  Accordins  to  Adams,  it  is  tlie  SfttMm  of 
deem  and  PUny,'*  a  term  that  has  been  retained  in 
the  Linmean  nomenclature.  It  is  the  Canctr  squil- 
i«,  L.  The  larger  kind  of  ^>qullla,  he  adds,  is  called 
White  Shrimp  in  England ;  the  smaller.  Prawn. 
The  captc  Kv^  uf  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  the  Con- 
err  tqwUa,  called  in  French  Crevette.  In  the  sys- 
tems of  I^treille  am'  Fkiiiiiig,  til'  tt-rm  Carnlcs  is 
apphe  1  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Crutitacea.  in  these 
systems,  the  Pnwn  fete  the  scientiAo  name  of 
Fala^mm  scmtas,  the  cununon  Shrimp  that  of 

Craiii^im  tulgarit."** 

C  viaNA.    (V'lii  Navis  ) 

f  AKMJciNTA'UA.  Canuenta,  also  called  Car- 
ntMitis,  is  (hbled  to  have  been  the  mother  of 

Evamler.  who  came  fmm  i*allantiiim  in  .\rrailia 
and  selll*'(l  in  Latium  ;  bo  was  suid  to  tiave  brouglil 
with  him  I  knowledge  of  the  aite,  and  the  Latin 
■IptaAbetJcal  characters  as  distlngaished  from  the 
Etruscan.'*  In  honour  of  this  Carmenta,  who  was 
swpbosed  to  be  more  than  human,"  were  celebratrd 
the  Canucniaiia,-*  even  as  early  as  tlie  time  of 


1.  (BiUeiberk.  I.  c,  uxi  p.  805.)-2.  (Plin..  II.  N.,  8.— 
BUlcrbeek,  Flora  Clamica,  p.  W.f— 3.  (F.  C,  p.  HO.;  -4.  (B*ll. 
Chr.,  III-.  48.)  -5.  (»J  (>».,  l.o.,L*in»iri>'«r.l.)— 6.  (Uronr  ,  in., 
jn.l— 7.  (aJ  Viri,'..  I.  c.) -S.  (Eclc.!?.,  in  ,  20  )— 9.  (Martvn,  I. 
c.)— 10.  (Cic,  Up  Ntti.  Dpor.,  ii.,  4M.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  ii.,  42.)— 
II.  (A<liuu«,  A)>|>eaJ.,  i.  t.)— 1'2.  (iNiel>uhr,  Rum.  Hut.,  i.,  p. 
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Romolos,  it  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Ptm- 
larch.'  Thchc  were  h  im:  staliva',  i  e.,  annoa^y 
held  on  a  certain  day,  the  1  lih  of  January  ;  and 
old  calendar*  assigns  to  them  the  four  JbUowag 
days  besides;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  eoHir> 
malion  in  Ovid  '  \  li-mple  wa^  t  rtctf  il  to  the 
same  goddess  at  the  loot  of  the  Capiloluie  HiU, 
near  the  Porta  Cmroentalis,  alkrward  called  9eeV 
crata.*  The  name  Oannenta  is  said  to  have  tree  . 
given  to  her  from  her  prophetic  character,  carrneiis  ■ 
or  carmentis  beinii;  syiionymout.  w  iih  valts  7  he 
word  IS,  of  course,  connected  with  carmea,  as 
propheeiee  were  generally  delivered  in  veise.  Her 
Greek  title  was  Ot/i/f  *  Plutarch*  tells  us  thM 
some  supposed  Carmenta  to  bt'.  one  of  tiie  Katea 
who  presided  over  llie  birth  of  men  :  we  know, 
moreover,  that  other  divinities  were  called  bj  the 
aame  name ;  as,  for  instanee,  the  Carmenta  iHwt 
verta  and  Canuenta  Prorsa  were  invoked  in  cases 
of  childbirth  ;  lor  farther  infunnatioo  with  respect 
to  whom,  see  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi ,  6 ;  Ovid,  FtuL,  684. 

CAKNEIA  (Kapvtia%  a  great  national  festival, 
celebrated  by  tlie  .Spartans  in  honour  of  Apollo  Car- 
neios,  whirii,  acininling  to  Soeibius,'  wa-,  Ui;-;:triie0 
Olymp.  36,  although  Apollo,  under  lite  name  oi 
OameiaB,  wis  worshipped  m  varioae  plaeea  of 
oponncsus,  particularly  at  Amyelae,  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  even  before  the  Dorian  iiugratiun  * 
Wachbimith,*  referriug  to  the  passage  of  .\th<-njpus 
above  quoted,  thinits  that  the  Camcia  bad  lung  be- 
fbve  bMB  eelebnited ;  and  that  when,  in  Olympk 
28,  Therpiindfr  gained  the  vu  lory.  imivi-  il  i-ou- 
test:i  were  only  added  to  tin-  oilit  r  m>U  iihuIks  id 
tiie  festival.  But  the  wordi>  ol  .Vtheua^us,  who  ia 
the  isdljr  auUioritjr  to  which  Wacltsmuih  refers*  d» 
not  allow  of  such  an  interpretatioo,  for  no  dlsliise- 
tion  \^  thr  re  made  between  earlier  and  later  sule»* 
nilies  of  the  festival,  and  Athenseus  simply  snja 
the  institution  of  the  Cameta  u»ok  place  Olymp^ 
36  {'KyrveTo  Ai  ii  ^iatf  tuv  Hiapviiuv  kotu  rifw 
Iktijv  gal  eiKoorifv  ^OXvfintuda,  £wo(6<oc  fr/OLV,  iw 
rJ  ^rifH  xf^'vuv)  'n»e  fe.-.liv,il  ln-pan  on  the  ccventh 
day  of  the  month  ot  Carneius^Metageitiuon  of  the 
Athenians,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.**  It  was,  an 
far  as  we  know,  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to  the 
Attic  Boedrumia.  During  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion, nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in  ench 
of  which  nine  men  liTcd  in  the  manner^  a  ittilit«i7 
eamp,  obeying  in  everything  the  ceaomands  of  a 
herald.  Miiller  als**  supposes  that  a  boat  w  as  ear- 
ned round,  and  upon  it  a  statue  o(  the  Curnetaa 
Apollo  {*Awi3Lkuv  vTtf^riof),  t«>th  adorned  witli 
lustratory  garlands,  called  iticnkiw  tTetmauaiov,  in 
allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Dorisns  from  Naupao- 
tus  into  Pelo|Kinne»us."  'Diie  priest  conducting  the 
sacrifices  at  the  Carneia  was  called  'Ay^r^c,  wtwnot 
the  festival  wae  sometimes  designated  bgr  the  nana 
' XyrjT.'.fnn  or  'Ay>;r*jp«o» ;'•  an<!  frinn  eaeh  of  the 
•SjMrlan  lnt»es  live  men  {Kofniurai)  were  chosen 
as  his  ministers.  whot>e  utlii-e  lasted  four  yc-anv,  du- 
ring which  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  many.'* 
Some  of  them  bore  the  nan»e  of  ^vaftULoip^fm.^ 
Therpander  wa.s  i!ie  first  who  i»;iined  the  prmf  in 
the  musical  contests  of  tlie  Cariieia,  and  the  musi- 
cians of  his  school  were  long  distinguished  compet- 
itors for  the  price  at  this  festival.**  and  ;he  lent  d 
this  school  who  enlaced  in  the  contest  was  Perklei* 
lias  '*    Wht  II  w(  ri  ail  iii  Herotlotus'^  and  Tliu<'ri- 
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tliat  the  Spartans,  during  the  celebration  of 
ihb  ftstival,  wtTi:  not  allowed  lo  lake  the  lield 
■gain^t  an  enemy,  we  must  remember  that  this  re- 
iirictiou  was  nui  peculiar  to  Ibe  Canieia,  but  com- 
BM  to  all  the  great  festhrala  of  tbe  Greeks ;  traces 
of  It  are  fouod  even  in  Homer.* 

Carneia  were  alflo  celebrated  at  Cyrenc,*  in  The- 
t«,*  m  Ciylhion,  Messene,  Sicyon,  and  byharis.* 

CAK'N1F£X.  tbe  public  execatiooer  at  Home, 
who  eiecuted  slaTes  and  fbreignera.*  but  not  oHi- 
aens,  »  \o  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
aiavcf  It  wan  abo  his  business  to  administer  the 
lortur This  otlice  was  considered  so  disgraceful, 
that  he  waa  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city,^ 
bat  lived  without  tbe  Porta  Metia  or  Esqoilina 
near  th<  place  destined  for  the  piinislitiient  of 
slave;!,*  c<illed  Sestertium  under  the  eiiiperurs."* 

It  is  thought  by  some  writere,  from  a  passage  in 
Plaittus,"  that  the  canUex  was  anciently  keeper  of 
the  prison  under  tbe  triimiTiri  eapitales  -,  but  there 
does  not  api>ear  sufficient  authority  for  this  opinion.'* 
•C  \KU'i  A,  the  wild  Carrot,  called  by  the  Greeks 
iai-Ko^     ( i'ld  Daocos.) 
UAKPKNTUM,  a  cart;  also  a  rectangular  two- 
carriage,  enclosed,  and  with  an  arched  or 
felo[)^ni5  cover  overhead. 

i'be  caipenlum  was  used  to  convey  the  Roman 
matraos  in  the  public  festal  processions  and,  as 
this  was  a  high  distinction,  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
a  rarpentuin  on  such  occasions  was  aUowed  to  par- 
lieuiar  teiiiaies  by  6p<  eial  f,'raril  of  the  senate.  This 
wa«  done  on  behalf  of  Agfippioa  (rj*  napnevT^  iv 
raic  wamryifteat  xp^oAu'*),  woo  availeil  herself  of 
the  privilege  so  far  as  even  to  enter  tlie  Capitol  in 
her  rarpeulum.'*   A  medal  was  struck  (see  wood- 


riiiies  in  honour  of  Ids  deceased  mothei  .\gri|»piB4S 
htr  carpenlum  went  in  the  procession.'  This  prac- 
tice, so  siinUar  lo  ours  of  sending  eamage.s  to  a 
funeral,  is  evidently  alluded  lo  in  the  alto-reli<^vo 
here  represented,  whMi  is  preserved  in  the  Britirfi 
Museum.  It  has  been  taken  from  a  sarcophagus, 
and  exhibits  a  close  carpentum  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses. Mercury,  the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  Hades, 
appears  on  the  front,  and  Castor  and  Pollux^  with 
thebr  horses,  on  the  side  panel 


cut)  to  commemorate  this  decree  of  tlie  '•i  n.ite  in 
her  lavour.  Wlien  Claudius  celebrated  his  triumph 
•a  Rone,  be  was  followed  by  hi*  empwae  Meaaui* 
na  in  her  carpentum.** 

Ttiis  carriage  contained  s^'ats  for  two,  and  somo- 
limes  tor  three  fiers^ins,  tnisides  the  coachman."  It 
oommonly  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  {wfenium 
ir«**),  bnt  more  rarely  by  omi  or  bones,  and 
Bometmits  hv  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For 
grand  o<  (-a.snins  ii  was  very  richly  adorned.  Agrip- 
pina's  carriage,  as  above  represented,  shows  paint- 
ing or  carving  on  the  panels,  and  the  head  ia  sup- 
ported by  Ca^^idea  at  the  Ibar  emrnera. 

Tlu'  crmvenience  and  stateliness  of  the  carpen- 
tuiii  were  also  assomed  by  magistrates,  and  by  men 
of  iaxunous  btblta^  or  thoae  irao  bad  a  panhm  for 
driTing." 

Wbni  Caligula  iastitated  games  and  other  aolero- 
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Tbe  coins  of  Ephesus  show  a  carpentum,  provii^ 
that  it  was  used  lo  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  pro* 
cessions  in  hoimur  nl  Diana  ll  probably  carried 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  some  of  the  symlnjls  of 
her  aitribiilea  and  wonhipi 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  «ised  by 
our  ancestors  the  Britons,  and  hy  the  Gauls,  the 
Cimbri,  the  Allobroges,  and  oilier  nortlx  rn  nations.* 
These,  together  with  the  carts  of  the  more  common 
form,  infdadmg  baggage-wagons,  appear  to  bara 
been  comprehendjti  under  the  term  carri  or  rarrm, 
which  is  the  Celtic  name  with  a  Latin  tcrminatjon 
1  he  CauLs  and  Helvetii  took  a  great  multitude  of 
tbem  on  tlieir  mihtaiy  euiediuoos ;  and,  when  thiiy 
ware  encamped,  ananged  them  in  cloee  order,  ao  aa 
to  fonn  extensive  lines  of  cirenmvalhition  ' 

The  agricultural  writers  ust^  "  carpentum"  to  de- 
note either  a  common  cart*  or  a  cart-load,  e,  g., 
jutiv.  »Un$riB  earfemta.* 

*0ARPE'8IUM  {Kopir^tav),  an  aromatie  aonaa 
times  used  in  place  of  Cassia  Galen  describes  il 
as  re.seiiibiiiig  \'ulerian.  Some  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, and,  a.s  it  would  ap[K'ar,  the  Arabian 
physicians  also,  suMmaed  it  Cubebs ;  bat  this  opta- 
ion  is  rebotted  by  Natthiolos  and  C.  Banhin.  Dr. 
Hill  says  of  it.  "If  the  .Xrabians  were  acquainted 
with  our  Cubelis  at  all,  it  appears  that,  not  knowing 
what  the  Carpenum  and  Rumcus  were,  they  igno- 
lantly  attributed  the  Tutoea  ascribed  by  tbe  Greeks 
to  their  medieiiiee  to  the  Cobebs."* 

♦C.\RPrNlJ.S.  a  species  of  Maple,  called  also  the 
Hornbeam,  or  Yuke-clm.  It  is  a  tree  that  lovct 
the  mountains,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
ita  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  eaay  to  deaveb  and 
oorered  with  a  livid  and  rui^gcd  harit.  It  was  called 
Zygia  (Cfya)  by  the  CJrecks,  because  often  used  tc 
make  yokes  (Cv^u)  for  oxen.  The  scientific  name 
is  Carpmus  bctvlut.^ 

KAPnor  AI'KH  (sopiroi;  iUn),  a  civil  action  im 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae,  might  be 
instituted  ai^ainst  a  farni<  r  for  di  lanll  in  yiayment 
of  rent.*  Il  was  also  at'opted  to  enlbrce  a  judicial 
award  when  the  unsuccessful  litigant  refused  to  sur- 
render the  land  to  his  opponent,*  and  might  be  used 
to  detennine  the  right  lo  land,'*  as  Uie  judgment 
would  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  ooaM  claim 
rent  of  the  defends)  t. 
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CARK'AGO.  a  kind  of  foitiiicatioii,  sonsistiog 
of  a  great  number  of  wagons  ptarad  round  an 

army  It  was  pniployc<l  by  hatharoiis  nations,  as, 
for  instance,  lite  Scylluins,'  Gauls  (vid.  Cahpk.n- 
tch),  and  Goths.* 

Carrago  also  aignifiea  aometimes  tbe  baggage  of 
■n  amy.* 

CARRU'CA  was  a  caitiage.  the  namr  of  w  liich 
only  occura  under  Uie  emperors.  Il  appi-ars  tu  have 
teen  a  aprciea  of  iheda  (rid.  Rheda).  wlience  Mar- 
ir.  one  epigiain,*  us^  the  woids  as  sjmony- 
mouri  It  had  four  wheels,  and  waa  used  in  traT. 
elling.  Nero  i.s  said  never  to  have  travelled  with 
less  than  1000  carruca:.*  These  carriages  were 
aometimes  used  in  Hume  by  persons  of  distinction, 
jke  tht:  carpenta  (md.  Caspbiitoii),  in  wbich  case 
iht  y  ap()«ar  to  have  been  coTcied  wHh  plates  of 
bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold,  which  were  some- 
times ornamented  with  embossed  work.  Alexander 
Severus  allowed  senators  at  Home  to  use  carrucs 
and  rfaedK  plated  with  silver  ;*  ana  Martial^  speaks 
of  an  aurea  earruea  which  cost  the  valae  of  a  farm. 
Wi'  havr  no  rfprt'scntalions  of  carriages  in  ancient 
works  of  art  which  can  be  safely  said  to  be  carru- 
cm,  but  we  have  aeveral  delineations  of  earriagea 
ornamented  with  plates  of  metal.*  Carruc«  were 
also  used  for  carrying  women,  and  were  then,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  (iraNsn  by  mules,' 
whence  Ulpian"*  speaks  of  mula  carrucana. 

CARKUS.    (Ki./.  Carpkntum.) 

CAU'VA  or  CARVA'TIS  (Kapva  or  KapvauO, 
a  testival  held  at  Carvfr.  in  l^conia,  in  honour 
of  Arteniis  Caryntis,"  it  was  celebrated  every 
year  by  Lacedemonian  maidens  {Kapvandtf)  with 
national  danoes  of  a  very  lively  kind,*"  and  with  sol- 
emn hymns. 

CARVA'TIS  {K.irvuTiO.  pi.  CARYA-TIDES. 
From  tlie  notices  and  testimonies  of  ancient  aii- 
bors»  we  may  gather  the  following  account :  That 
Garyc  wns  a  city  (ctsttsv)  in  Areadia.  near  tbe  La* 
ionian  bonier ;  that  its  inhabitants  joineil  the  Per- 
sians alter  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  that  on  the 
ict'val  of  ihs  Persians  the  allied  Greeks  destroyed 
Uie  town,  slew  tbe  men,  and  led  the  women  into 
captivity ;  and  that,  as  male  ftgnres  repivsenting 
Persians  were  aflerward  employed  with  an  histori- 
cal relerem-e  instead  of  Cidumns  in  architecture 
(rt(^.  .\rLiNTEa,  PKRBie),  so  Praxiteles  and  other 
Athenian  artists  employed  female  figurea  for  the 
same  purpose,  intending  them  to  express  the  garb, 
and  tu  ■.Nniiinetnorate  the  disgrace  of  the  rnryalldes. 
or  women  of  Carya:.'*  This  account  is  illustrated 
by  a  bas-relief  w  ith  a  Greek  inscription, nMmtioning 
the  conquest  of  the  CaiyahB,  which  is  fmaerred  at 
Naples,  and  copied  fai  the  following  woodcut. 

In  allubion  to  the  uplifted  arm  of  these  marble 
statues,  a  celebrated  parasite,  when  he  was  visiting 
in  a  ruinous  house,  observed,  '*  Here  we  must  dine 
with  our  left  hand  placed  under  the  roof,  like  Ca- 
ryatides." (Kid.  CARPKirruH.)  The  Caryatides 
t  \ri  iit(  i!  hv  Diogenes  of  Atticn-,  ainl  p!  ifi  il  iii  the 
Paiiiiu  <in  at  Rome,  above  ttie  sixteen  columns  which 
surrounded  the  interior,  may  have  resembled  those 
which  are  represented  in  a  aimilar  position  in  one 
of  tlie  p.iintings  on  the  walls  of  the  batlis  of  Titus.'* 
It  is  priper  to  obaerre  that  Leaaing*  and  various 


;  t'n*Ml.rulJ.,GaUica.,  13.)— 3.  (Amm.  Marroll.,  xiii..SO. 
•Coaimra  V«tM^  iii^  10.)— a.  ClVabeU.  Poll.,  CIsoJ.,  8  -V,v 
rsc.,  Anreliaa,  II.}— i.  (in.,  47.)— 5.  (Soat.,  Nct  ,  30.)-e. 
(Lamp.,  A-tex.  43.)— 7.  (iii.,  79.)— 8.  (Sm  laghinimi,  Hu- 
■mn.  Rtnisch.,  i:i.,  18, 23.— MiUiBfen,  Uned.  ]f<m.,ii.,  U.}—9. 
(Dig.  a,  tit  2,  »  15.)  — 10.  (Die^l,  tit.  I,  ».  18,  ♦  8.)  — II. 
llU»y<  h  ,  ».  V.  K  ,(<vai.)—l%  (Paui.,  in.,  10,  »  8;  10,  t  9.— 
Prijux.  On  ini  ,  !v  ,  104.)— 13.  (Ilerocl.,  .  2fi.  — VitMi».,  i.,  I, 
5.)-H  (V,"„v.,  I.  r.  —  Plm.,  II.  N.,  xnvL. -15  unj  11.)  -  I.V 
(Ut*tr.  del  U«iM  (le  Titoa,  p).  10.  —  Wulfaml  BuUbmiw's  M^- 
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writers  after  him,  treat  tho  precediof  axomt  at 
ftbnkma* 


After  the  subjugation  of  tbe  f?aryat».  their  lerri 

tory  became  p.irt  of  I.n'-dmn.    Tin  fnvtri'^s 
pt'ov*)  had  been  consecrated  to  Arleiiii.s,-  whoM 
image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose  annua! 
festival  (Knpvuuc  iopiii')  the  Lacmiian  virgins  con- 
tinned,  as  before,  to  perform  a  dance  of  a  peculiar 

kiiiil,  the  exeriitam  of  which  was  cnllrrl  a .i/jfcnCrtv. 
iilomdeld  thinks  that  the  Caryatides  in  archiiecture 
were  so  called  from  these  figures  resembling  the 
statue  of'ApTtuic  Kofni&Tic,  or  the  I.jiconian  virgina 
who  celebratca  their  annual  dance  in  her  temple.* 

•CAR' VON  (Aa>oy).  the  Walnut.      By  iis^-lf." 
observes  Adams,  "  the  Kupvov  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
generally  taken  for  the  Jvglan$  regim,  or  common 
Walnut.  I  am  farther  disposed  to  agree  with  Stack 
house  in  holding  the  mufrva  Rvioixd,  Ur,xjtKit,  an*' 
BcaiXiKu  as  mere  varieties  of  tbe  same    Thf  *d 
(WW  Uamuw  or  ^firru-xupvof,  of  Diuscorides  an* 
Galen,  la  as  eartainly  the  Nut  Avetlmnm  or  Filbert 
being  the  fruit  of  the  Corylus  Arellam,  or  Hatd 
nut  "*    {Vid  /\vr.i.i.*N.r.  NucEs.) 

•CARIOPHVIJ;ON  {Kopvo^Uor).  Cloves  • 
the  flower-buds  of  the  Carv^hfUu*  aromattcti*  {En 
fVNM  Caryophyllaia  of  the  London  Dispensary) 
They  are  first  noticed  by  Paul  of  .f-gina  •  Symeoi 
Selh'  likewise  gives  a  short  account  ol  elo  ves  Then 
is  no  mention  of  the  clove  in  the  works  of  Dii»scori- 
des,  Galen,  Qribasius,  or  AMius.  but  it  is  regulariy 
noticed  in  the  Materii  Mediea  of  all  the  Arabian 
physicians* 

•CASIA  or  CAS.SI.\  (/taoio,  nr-.-  ■/'),  Cassia. 
Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  "  The  tree  cai/>  d  Cassia 
is  almoat  Uke  that  which  bears  tbe  Cionanioa. 
These  two  bariis,  though  borne  by  diflerent  trees. 

are  boiled  and  dried  afier  the  same  manm  r.  and 
their  taste  and  scent  are  almost  alike  "  ■•  1  can 
see  no  difficulty,"  observes  Adams,  "  .ibout  recog> 
n  ising  it  as  the  Lnanu  Caa$ia  "  St  ackhnuse,  hofW- 
ever,  prefers  the  Lmrus  frracihs,  but  upon  wImM  an* 
thnrity  he  does  not  explain.  The  Kns-'ta  arpnf  and 
^'koKaaia  arc  thus  explained  by  \  ston  :  "  The 
Casna  ligma  of  the  ancients  was  tht  It  rger  branch- 
es  of  the  cinnamon-tree  cut  off  with  t  le  r  bark,  and 
sent  together  to  the  druggists  ;  their  Carna  fistul», 
or  St/n>ri,  was  the  sanw  cinnamon  in  th'-  bark  OLly, 
as  we  now  have  it  stripped  from  the  tree,  and  roll- 
ed up  into  a  kind  of  Fiitula,  or  pipes."  The  Giecka 
then  were  unacquainted  with  our  Cattta  fisttilm. 
which  was  first  introduced  into  medical  piactice  bv 
the  .Arabians." 

•CASSIT'EROS.    (Ktd.  Plomboh.) 

*CASTA'NEA  (soeravte,  sofffdyio,  or  Ku<rr  ua^, 
the  Chestnut-tree,  or  Fafrtts  Caslanra,  L  Its  fruit 
was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Cattanta  nux,  and 

1.  (Suph.  Bn.)— 9.  (DiauCu]ralte.p-8err.iBVtiv..,Eekit., 

vili.,  30.)— 3.  (llMvch.)— 4.  (Mui.  Crit.,  »ol.  ii., p.  40».— P«o«^ 
lii,.  10,  8  ;  iv.,  |«,  3.— Lucian,  Pe  Sail.- Plutarch.  Altai.)— & 
{ThCDtfhr.,  III.,  S. — DioMor.,  i.,  1T8  -Aditmi,  Append.,  «,  t  ) — rt 
3.)  —7.  (De  Aliment.)  —  K.  (A(l«nii.  ApKml.,  ».  %  !— U 
(Th*n|>hr..  11.  P.,  is.,  4.— Dioamr.  i..  If.)— 10.  (Svnio^a,  FW  | 
«uU.— AouMb  A|i|wed»  s.  v.> 
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*»iu  situp.'y  Castanea.  Among  the  Greeka,  od  ilit 

other  hand,  chestnuts  had  vari<Nis  names.  The) 
are  called  Atof  ^a/a»o£  by  Theophrastus  lapdm- 
pmt  JaA«vcw  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen  ;  P.oiri/ia  xii- 
pm  hf  Nieanonr  ;*  and  Kupva  sunply  Ity  Xenopbon,* 
who  mentions  that  the  nation  (if  the  Mosynoeci 
lifed  entirtly  on  them  *  The  Chestnut-tree  is  gen- 
OTlDy  considca'd  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  in  iii.iiiy 
Mils  of  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  situations  where 
n  w  not  forjr  likdjr  to  have  been  phinted.  Tradi- 
(i-m  sars  tliat  it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
suon  spread  over  all  the  warmer  pans  ul  Kuropc. 
lu  the  southern  parts  of  ilic  latter  continent,  chest- 
Bflts  grow  so  abtwdanily  as  to  form  a  very  iaige 
portkm  of  the  food  of  the  oommon  people,  who,  be- 
sides eating  them  botli  r;i\v  aiuJ  roasted,  form  them 
into  puddmgs,  and  cakes,  and  even  bread.*  The 
name  Cutanea  is  derived  by  Vossius  t'rom  that  of 
the  town  of  Casianaea  in  Thessaly,  w  here  this  tree 
grew  very  abundantly.  This  etymology,  however, 
is  moie  than  doubtful. 

CASSIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Tabki.i,akia.) 

CASSIS     ( Vid.  Galea,  Rbtb  ) 

CASTELLUM  AQUiE,  a  leeervoir,  or  buadiag 
eonatnicted  at  theterraination  of  an  a(jua;d(iet,  when 
It  rea.-lifil  the  eity  walls,*  for  llie  purpose  of  form- 
*ag  a  head  of  water,  so  that  its  measure  might  be 
uken,  and  thence  distributed  thioagh  the  city  in  the 
aUotted  quantities.  The  more  aneient  name  in  use, 
when  the  aqusducts  were  first  oonstmcted,  was 
dhidiculum.'' 

The  comuUa  were  of  three  kinds,  pubUc,  private, 
nad  domestic. 

I.  Castblla  Publica.  Those  which  received 
the  waters  from  a  public  duct  to  be  distributed 
thrvugh  the  city  for  public  purjK.ses  :  1.  Caslra,  the 
lirstonan  camps.  3.  The  fountains  and  pools  in 
llw  city  {Umu).  9.  Mumtrm.  niider  which  head  are 
nonprised  the  place.s  where  the  public  shows  and  I 
ifteetacle.s  were  given,  sueli  tlio  circus,  amphi- ! 
theatres,  naumactiia-,  6iv.  4.  Opera  pitblica,  under 
which  were  comprised  the  baths,  and  the  service  ul 
certain  trades— the  fiillen,  dyers,  and  tanners — 
vhich,  though  conducted  by  private  individuals, 
were  lookeil  upon  as  pubhc  works.  iMMiig  necessary 
to  the  comforts  and  wants  of  tlie  whole  conmiuntty. 
5u  Nammt  C«Mru«  which  were  certain  irreguUr 
dialribations  for  pertieolar  places,  made  by  order  of 
ttie  enificrors.  6.  Be«<^cia /'riH/-rp.T,  extraordinary  ' 
grants  to  private  individuals  by  lavour  of  the  &over- 
eign.  Gonpaie  Frontinus,  <)  78,  in  which  the 
respective  quantitiM  distributed  under  each  of  these 
denominations  are  ennmemted. 

II.  Castella  Privata.  When  a  luiint  f  r  of  in- 
dividuals, living  in  the  same  ncighbourtiuud,  had 
obtained  a  giant  of  water,  they  clubbed  together 
and  built  a  eutettHm,*  into  which  the  whole  quan- 
tity allotted  to  them  collectively  was  transmlued 
from  the  caslr.'lum  publtcum.  TlK>e  wi  re  tcnned 
jrmata,  though  thfv  belonged  to  tlu;  pul)lic,  and 
were  under  the  care  of  the  curaiorct  aquarum. 
Their  object  was  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
pruper  quantity  to  each  person,  and  to  avoid  punc- 
turing the  mam  pipe  in  ti>o  many  places  ;*  for  when 
n  sujiply  of  water  from  the  aqueducts  was  first 
granted  for  private  uses,  each  perwrn  obtained  his 
quantum  by  inserting  a  branch  pipe,  as  we  do,  into 
the  luatn ;  which  was  probably  the  custom  in  the 
age  of  V'ltruvius,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  private 
reservoirs.  Indeed,  in  early  times,'*  all  the  water 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqaadoeta  was  applied  to 


!.  (H.  P..  Hi.,  8.)— S.  (Ap.  Alhcn.,  il.,  43.)— 3.  (Anoli  .  t  ,  4, 
jii  1  _  4  lAJamn.  Appenil.,  ».  t.)  —  5.  (Libtary  of  Ent.  Knowl- 
t^ff,  V..1.  II..  \*.  I.  p.  W.)— S.  (Vuruv.,  triii.,  7.)— ".  (Festiu,a. 
r  s<-n*tu«  rMii«ii<  sy,  ViMilis  4 (Fiauia.t4 
i:.)-IO  tFr.«i.,«l«.) 


puh..,.,  purposes  exclusively,  it  being  forbidden  'a 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  |)ortion  of  it  to  their  own 
use,  except  sucli  as  cscajH'd  by  Ihivvs  in  the  ducts 
or  pifies,  which  was  termed  aqua  adtua.^  But  at 
even  this  permission  opened  a  door  far  great  abnaet 
from  Ihe  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  aquarii,  who 
damaged  the  ducts  lor  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
dijuf,  ni'luea,  a  remedy  was  sought  by  the  institution 
of  casuUu  frivata,  and  the  pubhc  were  henoeforwartf 
foritidden  le  eoUeet  the  «f  vs  eaiueay  nnleae  permit 
sion  was  given  by  special  favour  {hettr^num)  of  the 
emperor.*  The  right  of  water  (jua  ai/iue  tmpctratit) 
(lid  not  follow  the  heir  or  purchaser  of  the  property, 
but  was  renewed  by  grant  apon  every  tOiangB  in 
the  poesesslon.* 

Ill  C\sTKLLA  DnMKSTicA,  leaden  ci.stPi  ns,  which 
eacti  person  had  at  his  own  house  to  receive  the 
water  laid  on  from  the  castellum  friwatitm.  IVne 
were,  of  ooorae,  private  property. 

The  number  of  public  and  private  eat/fiZa  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Ncrva  was  217.* 

AH  the  water  which  entered  the  casldlum  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  atae  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  former  wae 
called  modulus  aeeeptorius,  the  latter  erogatorhia. 
To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  erogare ;  the 
distribution,  erogatio ;  the  size  of  the  tube,  fistula- 
rum,  or  moiulorim  capaeitas,  or  lumen.  The  small- 
er pipes,  which  led  from  the  main  to  the  houses  of 
private  persons,  were  called  punette ;  those  inaerted 
by  fraud  iulo  the  <lu(-t  itself,  or  into  the  mailt  aAer 
It  had  leH  the  castellum,  fistula  lUicita. 

The  er^alu  was  regulated  by  a  tube  called  t:.'u, 
of  the  diameter  re<juircd,  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  each  pipe  where  it  enfcretl  the  ca!>tellum  ;  it 
was  probably  of  lead  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  siMh 
only  being  mentioned  by  him ;  but  was  made  of 
bronxe  (ttMits)  when  Prontinos  wrote,  in  order  te 
chock  the  roguery  of  tlie  aquarii,  who  were  able  to 
increase  or  diiniiiish  the  iiow  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  by  compressing  or  extending  lie  .fc<»>i. 
Pipes  which  did  not  require  any  cs/u  were  termed 

The  subjoined  plans  and  elevation  repirsent  a 
rum  still  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
"  Trophies  of  Marius,"  which  is  generally  consid 
ered  to  have  been  this  castellum  of  an  aquasduct 
It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  sitffieicntly  en- 
tire about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  eer.tury,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  (iamucci,* 
fram  wbioli  thia  restoration  is  made.  Thetrophleai 


then  remaining  in  their  places,  fiom  which  the 
monnment  derives  its  mmlern  appellation,  are  [low 
placed  on  the  Capitol.  The  ground-plans  are  given 

1.  (Pnmt., »  »!.)-«.  (FMUi  iFnmi » ♦  107  )--4 

(Amt., «  '8.)— 3.  ( Antiehit*  di  Kaum.      ^  100.) 
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from  au  cxcavaliim  made  some  years  since  by  the 
■tadenta  of  the  Frenoh  Aeadenqr;  they  explain 

jart  of  the  inlernal  construction,  and  show  ttip  ar- 
' ingt'iiK  iit  adopted  for  dis|iosing  of  ih(?  supt  rlluuiis 
wat*r  of  an  aqueduct,'  ami  how  works  of  this  na- 
uiro  were  nude  to  contribute  to  the  embeUiahment 
ind  comfarts  of  the  city.  The  general  stream  of 
water  is  first  divided  by  thf  rotind  projcrtitiR  hut- 
tress  into  two  cours«*s,  wluch  subdivide  ihemsclvcs 
into  five  minor  streams,  and  finally  fall  into  a  res- 
enroir  in  the  manner  directed  by  Vitraviue,*  "  im- 
mutttrhtm  «<l  reei]rienium  afumm  etmtdto  eonjunc- 
htm  "  Thus  the  stnirltirc  alfords  also  an  example 
cl  that  class  of  fountains  designated  by  the  Ro- 
mans cmissarta. 

*CASTOK  (mioTup),  the  Beaver,  or  Castor  Fiber. 
It  b  also  catted  niuit  mrufuo^.  The  tcmropo^  ^f>T<c> 
or  Kaciroptov,  is  Castor,  but  this  substanrc  is  not 
the  testicles  of  the  animal,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients,  but  a  pecaliar  gland,  placed 
m  the  groin  of  the  hcarar  <tf  both  seies.  The  an> 
eients  had  a  story  prevalent  among  them,  that  the 
BcavtT,  when  closely  pursued,  bit  off  its  tt-stioU's, 
and,  leaving  these  to  the  hunters,  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape.' 

•CASTOll'EUM.  CASTot.) 

CASTRA.'  The  system  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans,  during  tlie  later  ages  of  the  Hepul)lie. 
was  one  of  singular  regularity  and  order  ;  but  any 
attempt  to  trace  aceaialely  the  stepe  Iqr  which  it 
reached  this  excellence,  would  be  an  unprofitable 
task,  in  which  we  shairnot  engage.  We  may,  ho^y- 
ever,  observe,  that  in  the  earlier  wars  of  Rome  with 
the  oeighbourmg  petty  states,  the  want  of  a  regular 
eamp  wosU  aeldom  be  felt,  and  that  the  later  form 
of  encampment,  which  was  based  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  legion,  would  not  have  In-en  aiiplicahle 
to  thr  Roman  anny  uinler  the  kings  and  in  the  lirst 
ages  of  the  Republic,  when  it  was  arranged  as  a 
pwlauL  We  read,  iadeed,  of  alchae  eutrm,  or  sta- 
liomiy  camps,  in  the  wan  with  lh«  iEqui  and  Vol- 
•ei,  and  of  winter-quarters  being  eonstrucletl  f<ir 
the  nrsl  liiii'  at  the  siege  of  Veii  (13  C.  4U4-396*;, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  Samnite  war 
(B.C.  S4S-S90)  led  to  eome  regolar  system  of  en- 
campmeot.  This  was  followed  by  the  campaigns 
against  Pyrrlm^  (li  C  a<iO-275),' whose  sufHrior 
laclu-s  and  arrangement  of  his  forces  were  not  like- 
ly to  be  lust  upon  the  Romaiia.  The  epoch  of  the 
firat  Funic  war  (B.C.  S84-M1).  la  which  Rome  had 
to  eontt  nd  against  various  me  t-cnary  forces,  was 
succeed  \1  by  the  long  struggU  against  the  Cisal- 
pine Ga  >B,  and  in  both  these  cntests  the  Romans 
found  am  ile  opportuoitiea  for  fanprortng  tbemaelvea 
in  the  art  (if  war.  The  second  Po'  to  war  fhDowed 
(B.C.  2IS  201),  in  which  Hanni',al  was  their  ad- 
versary ai  J  teacher.  After  its  conclusion,  their 
military  o^urations  were  no  longer  confined  to  Italy, 
but  diiecte )  against  more  distant  enemies,  the  Mo- 
eedonfain  a  id  Syrian  kings  (B.C.  aOO-192).  These, 
of  counne.  i  Hjuired  a  longer  ah^mre  fruiu  Imme,  and 
often  expos  ^d  iheni  to  enemies  of  superior  forces, 
so  that  It  Ix  came  necessary  to  protect  themselves, 
'lOth  in  the  field  and  in  tlie  camp,  by  superiority  in 
discipline  and  sltilL  Shortly  after  these  limes  flour- 
ished P(»lylnu.>,  the  historian  of  Megalojxjlis  (a  friend 
and  companion  of  Scipio  Afncanus  the  younger), 
Wbo  eovraaaeo  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  system 
^feneampment,  and  tells  his  readers  that  it  is  well 
•ortbnr  or  their  attention  and  study.*  His  descrip- 
tfoil  3f  Um  Roman  camp  of  his  day  is  n  iuarkably 
slea.' ;  we  proceed  to  give  it  with  the  accompany- 
ing plan. 


l.(Ct>ai|>aToPlin.,U.  N.,ux*i.,a«,S.)— S.  (nit,?.)— S.  (Ar- 
Ma^  U.  A  .  viii ,  7  —  AiIbim.  AffsnJ^ s.  y.  jcrfw  mnfamc.)— 


A,  praetorium.  B,  tents  of  the  tiilunet  C.  teMi 
of  the  prefecti  soeiomm.  D,  street  100  feet  wide 
E,  F,  G,  and  H,  streets  60  feet  wide.  L,  select 
foot  and  volunteers.  K,  select  horse  and  volun- 
teers. M,  extraordinary  horse  of  the  allies  N, 
extraordinary  foot  of  the  allies.  O,  reserved  Ibf 
oeeaaional  aiudllariea.  Q,  the  street  called  Qai» 
ana,  80  feet  wide.  V.,  P.,  Via  P»iMn|«Ua»  100  taf 
wide. 

N.B.  The  pfisitioQ  Mitgnad  Uf  the  vrxiNii  aoii 

orum  is  doubtful. 
The  dnty  of  aeleethig  a  proper  attuiljuii  for  Iht 

camp  {castra  nutan)  devolved  iijMin  one  of  the  tfil^ 
unes  and  a  numt)er  of  centurions  who  were  spool* 
ally  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  in  advance 
whenever  the  arnqr  waa  aboot  to  eocampi  tboj 
were  called  metatores,  from  thefar  office.  After  fix- 
ing  on  a  prop<T  locality,  they  then  chose  and  dia 
linguished  will,  a  white  flag  a  place  for  the  prfEton- 
um  (A)  or  general's  tent  —  praetor  being  the  old 
name  of  the  eonaul.^  Tbia  waa  fixed,  if  poeaible 
on  an  eleration,  ao  aa  to  aeovre  an  extenaiTe  pro* 
pect,  and  afford  eteiy  convenience  for  giving  orders. 
About  It  was  meastired  out  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  100  feet  distant  from  the  white  flag,  and 
therefore  200  feet  in  length,  so  that  the  whole  mnm 
amounted  to  four  plethra,  or  40,000  square  ftel. 
{VkI.  .Vrira.)  The  two  legions  of  the  consular 
army  were  arranged  oo  that  side  of  the  pra:tortura 
whioi  commanded  the  boat  supply  of  forage  and 
water,  and  which  we  maj  call  the  lront»  in  the 
following  manner : 

Fifty  feet  distant  from  the  line  of  the  front  side 
of  the  square  just  mentioned,  and  parallel  to  ii,  w  ert 
arranged  the  tents  (B)  of  the  twdve  tribunes  of  the 
two  legions.  The  intermediate  space  of  fifty  feet 
in  breadth  was  appropriated  to  their  hcrses  and 
baggage  ;  ami  their  tents  were  arranged  at  such  in- 
tervals one  trom  the  other  as  to  cover  the  Une  of 
the  kfions  whose  encampment  they  faced.  CNi  the 
riAt  and  left  of,  and  in  the  same  line  with  the  tents 
of  the  tribunes,  seem  to  have  been  placed  those  of 
the  praefei  ti  socmrum  (C).  covering  and  fmnting 
the  flank  of  the  allies,  as  the^nuer  dtd  that  of  the 
legions.  The  apaoea  lying  immediately  behind  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
prxlorium,  were  occupied  by  the  forum  ami  qu<t»- 
torium  ;  the  former  a  sort  of  market-place,  the  lat- 
ter appropriated  to  the  qucstor  and  the  camp  atoraa 
under  hia  aaperintendenee. 

On  the  sides  of,  an<l  facing  the  forum  and  qua;?to- 
rium,  were  stationed  select  bodies  of  horse  (K), 
taken  from  the  extraordinaries  (en-tXrirrm  ruv  am- 
kiKTuv,)  with  mounted  Tolunteera,  who  eerred  oat 
of  reapeet  to  the  oonanl,  and  were  atatloned  near 
him,  not  only  in  the  camp,  but  also  on  the  line  of 
march  and  elsewhere,  so  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  do  any  aenrice  for  him  aa  well  aa  the 
qoaator. 

Behind,  and  parallel  to  these,  but  facing  thr  aides 

of  the  camp,  were  p<jstcd  similar  bodies  of  fo<  t-Bol- 
diers  (L).  Again,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
tribunes'  tents,  and  stretching  behind  the  pnetorinm^ 
the  qucstorium,  and  the  forum,  ran  a  street  or  Tia 
(D),  100  feet  broad,  from  one  side  of  tlie  camp  to 
the  other.  .Mong  the  up(>er  side  of  this  street  wa« 
ranged  the  main  body  of  the  extraonlinary  "  horse 
(MX  parallel  to  and  fronting  the  Une  of  the  tribunea* 
tents :  they  were  separatf>d  into  two  equal  parts  by 
a  street  fifty  feet  broad  (E).  perpendicular  to  theii 
front,  and  leading  from  the  praetorium  to  the  higher 
or  back  gate  of  the  camp,  the  Porta  Decumana.  At 
the  back  of  this  body  of  cavalry  was  posted  a  anui* 
lar  body  of  infantry  (N),  selected  from  the  allie*, 
and  facing  the  opposite  way,  t.  e.,  towards  the  raia- 
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puL- !»'  ttW  camp.   The  Tacant  spaces  (O)  on  each 
fJ  \)ktjc  iroopa  were  resenred  fbr  **  fonignera'* 

[a)j.iptX.y,)  }.ni1  occasional  auxiliaries. 

The  upper  t  art  of  the  camp,  which  we  have  jtist 
i3-  -T  U  il.  lurif.td  about  a  third  of  .vliolc,  the 
rmaiBintt  two  thints  being  appropriated  to  the 
Mia  ho^  of  the  forces,  botlt  l^onary  and  allied, 
•hoso  arran^Ptnp.it  we  now  proceed  to  explain. 
The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  divide»l  from  the 
Bpper  by  a  street,  called  the  Via  Principalis  (V.  P.), 
IWfMt  broad,  nmoing  paralM  to  and  in  front  of 
A«lribnM*  tents :  this  was  eat  at  right  angles  by 
awMber  road  (F).  50  feet  hroad,  parallel  to  the  Immh 
of  the  camp,  and  dividing  the  lower  part  into  two 
spaces.  On  each  side  of  this  street  (F)  were 
rasfed  the  horse  of  the  two  legions,  the  ten  tunnn 
of  faeh  being  on  diflerent  side<>i,  and  facing  each 
«hfr :  the  turma  consisted  of  30  men,  and  occu- 
fued  a  square  whose  side  was  100  feet  long.  At 
tfw  badt  of  these  tnrsiK,  and  facing  the  contrary 
war.  namely,  towards  the  sides  of  the  camp,  stood 
lie  truirii,  eaeh  maniple  corresponding  to  a  turma, 
4ad  occupying  a  rectangle  100  feet  in  length  by  50 
I  vidth  These  dimensions  would,  of  coarse,  vary 
nording  to  the  component  parts  of  the  legion. 
"Opposite  to  the  two  lines  of  triarii,  Imt  separated 
Inom  them  I  /  a  wide  street  (G),  also  60  feet  wiile, 
Mood  the  piincipes:  they  were  doable  tha  triarii  in 
number.  3nd  had  a  square,  whose  side  was  100  feet, 
ijipropnaicd  to  each  maniple.  Behind  these  again, 
eixi  in  close  rontart  wiili  them,  stood  the  ten  mam- 
^  of  the  hastaii,  with  their  backs  turned  the  op- 
psitowiy,  kmiag  the  same  spaoe  Ibr  eaeh  maniple 
•s  the  prinripee    As  the  whole  Ityioii  was  divi* 


ded  into  thirty  maniples  of  foot,  ten  of  each  ciassi 
the  whole  arrangement  was  therefore  [M  TtecO% 
aymmetrical,  the  fifty-feet  roads  of  which  we  hare 
8p«iken  commencing  from  the  Via  Principalis,  and 
terminating'  in  the  open  space  liy  llic  r.imi)art8. 
The  whole  legionary  army  thus  fonucd  a  st^uare. 
on  eaeh  side  or  which  were  encamped  the  allies  M 
a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  liastali,  and  presett- 
ing a  front  parallel  to  theirs.  The  allied  infantry 
was  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  legion.s,  the  cav- 
tky  twice  as  great :  a  portion  of  each  (a  third  pai' 
of  the  latter  and  riioat  a  fifth  of  the  former) 
posted  as  "cxtraordinarirs"  in  the  npjHT  part  of  th' 
camp;  so  that,  to  make  the  line  of  the  allies  coter- 
minous with  tlial  of  the  legion,  it  was  necessary  to 

five  the  former  a  greater  depth  of  encampment, 
'he  cavalry  of  the  allies  faced  the  hat^tati.  and  tho 
infantry  at  their  back  fronted  the  raniparts.  The 
several  front  lines  of  the  legionaries  and  allies  were 
bisected  by  ■  road  parallel  to  the  Via  Prinei|ialis, 
and  called  the  QiiiiUana  (Q),  from  its  dividing  the 
ten  maniples  into  two  sets  of  live  each  :  it  was  60 
feet  in  breadth. 

Between  the  ramparta  and  the  tents  was  left  a 
vacant  space  of  900  feet  on  every  side,  which  was 

iisefid  for  many  piirpo^i  s  :  thus  it  served  Cor  the  re- 
ception of  any  booty  that  was  taken,  and  facilitated 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  army.  Besides  this,  it 
was  a  security  against  firebrands  or  missik^  thai 
might  be  thrown  into  the  camp,  as  it  pluce<l  the 
tents  and  tlie  soldiers  out  of  their  reach. 

From  the  deacripUon  we  have  given,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  camp  was  a  sqcsre  in  form, 
divided  ialo  two  parte  hgr  the  Via  I'l  r.  l  alis,  ths 
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tower  portioi,  being  cut  lengthways  by  five  Streets, 
and  crosswaya  by  one  :  so  that,  as  Polybius  re- 
mnriu,  the  wbolc  waa  aot  unlike  a  citj»  with  rows 
yt  hooaes  «n  each  tide  of  the  etreeta. 

The  arraiiKcnients  we  have  explained  were  ailapt- 
Cfi  for  a  regular  consular  army ;  but  in  case  there 
was  a  greater  nunilu'r  than  usual  of  alliea,  they  had 
assigned  to  them  cither  the  empty  space  about  the 
pra^turiuiu,  increased  by  uniting  the  forum  and 
qua'storuim.  or  an  additional  row  of  tents  on  the 
aides  of  itie  Homan  legions,  according  as  they  were 
flre^  eomers,  or  had  Men  in  the  camp  tram  its  first 
formation  If  four  !'  <::on's  or  two  consular  armies 
Were  united  and  enclosed  by  the  same  ramparts, 
their  two  camps  then  formed  an  oblong  rectangle, 
the  bacit  of  each  single  camp  being  turned  to  the 
other,  and  joined  at  the  parts  where  the  '*extraor- 
dinaries  '  were  posted,  so  that  the  whole  [K'riinetrr 
was  three  I'.alve^i  of,  and  the  length  twice  that  of, 
the  single  camp. 

The  camp  had  four  ^tes,  one  at  the  top  and 
b<ittom,  and  one  at  each  of  the  sides ;  the  top  or 
back  gat«;  {ab  Icr^o,  or  nuizimr  arer.Ki  ab  hostr^)  was 

called  the  Decuman ;  the  bottom  or  tlie  front  gate 
was  the  Prstorlan ;  the  gates  of  the  sides  were  the 

Porta  Principalis  Dexlra  and  tlic  Porta  Principalis 
Sinistra.  The  whole  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
trench  {Joaaa),  generally  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve 
broad,  and  a  rampart  (vallum)  made  of  the  earth 
that  was  thrown  up  {agper),  whh  stakes  (ea//t)  fixed 
It  the  top  of  it  The  lalionr  of  this  woric  was  so 
divided  that  the  allies  completed  the  two  sides  of 
the  eamp  along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the 
two  Roman  legions  the  rest ;  the  centurions  and 
tribunes  superintended  the  work  performed  by  the 
Romans,  the  prcefects  of  the  allies  eeero  to  have 
done  the  same  for  ibem. 

Wo  wfll  BOW  speak  of  the  dtseifriine  of  the  eamp. 
After  choosing  the  ground  {lora  cajure),  the  proper 
officers  marked,  by  flags  and  other  signals,  the 
principal  points  and  quarters;  so  that,  as  Polybius 
abserves,  the  soldiers,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  pro- 
souded  to  their  respectiTe  stations  like  troops  en- 
tering a  well-known  city,  and  passing  through  the 
atreets  to  their  several  quarters.  The  tribimes  then 
met,  and  admintstered  to  all,  freemen  aa  well  as 
slaves,  an  oath  to  the  eflVci  "  that  they  would  steal 
nothing  from  the  camp,  and  bring  whatever  they 
might  find  to  the  triltmu  N  "  After  this,  two  mani- 
ples were  chosen  irom  the  priocipcs  and  haatati  of 
Meh  legion,  to  keep  elean  and  in  good  order  the 
Via  Principalis,  a  place  of  general  resort  The  re- 
uiaiiung  eighteen  maniples  of  the  pnuctpes  and  has- 
tati  were  assigned  hy  lot,  llirec  to  each  of  the  six 
tribunes,  and  had  to  perform  lor  them  certain  du- 
ties, sneh  aa  raising  thehr  tents,  leTeUiiig  and  paving 
the  ground  ahout  iheui,  and  fencing  in  their  baj;- 
gage  when  necessary.  These  three  maniples  also 
supplied  two  reguhur  guards  of  four  men  each,  part 
of  whom  were  posted  in  front  of  the  tribunes'  tents, 
part  at  the  back  by  the  horses.  The  triarii  and 
velitea  were  exempt  from  this  duty  ;  but  each  mani- 
ple of  the  former  bad  to  auppljr  a  guard  of  men  to 
the  turma  of  horse  that  was  ai  their  baek ;  their 
chief  duty  was  to  hxik  after  the  horses,  though  they 
a]s> '  attended  to  other  things.  Moreover,  each  of 
the  thirty  maniples  of  foot  kept  guard  in  turn  al)out 
the  eonoiul,  both  as  a  protection  and  n  goard  of  hon- 
ov.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  eamp  were 
ande:  the  direction  of  two  of  the  irihunes,  who 
were  appointed  hy  lot  from  each  legion,  and  acted 
ter  two  months.  The  priefeets  of  the  allies  took 
their  turn  of  authority  in  the  same  way,  but,  in  all 
robability,  over  their  own  troops  only. 

1.  (VflgiL,  L,  an 


We  may  now  observe,  that  every  morning  ai 
daybreak  the  centurions  and  horsemen  presentee 
themselves  to  the  tribunes.  The  latter  then 
to  the  eonsul  and  itueived  bte  orders,  which 
conveyed  through  the  former  to  the  soldier««  The 
watchword  for  the  night,  marked  on  a  four-corner< 
ed  pieoe  of  wood,  and  therefore  called  tetter*^  wni 
given  out  in  the  following  way :  A  soldier  in  every 
tenth  maniple,  {wsted  farthest  off  from  the  tnbiinc't 
tent,  was  exempted  from  guard  <!uly,  and  presented 
himself  at  sunset  before  the  tnbune,  from  whom  be 
received  the  tessera ;  he  returned  with  it  to  his  Ofwa 
tent,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  gave  it  to 
the  centurion  of  number  nine;  it  was  passet'  on  by 
him  to  the  centurion  of  number  eight,  and  90  00, 
till  it  came  back  to  the  tribune.   Beaides  the  guards 

I  (exeubut)  of  the  tribunes,  dtc.,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  wore  also  several  night 
watches  {vigilite):  thus  there  were  generally  thret 

,  alH)Ut  the  questorium,  and  two  for  each  of  the  lega 
li ;  each  division  (ruy/in)  also  set  a  watch  for  itself 
The  velites  were  stationed  by  the  walls  of  the  ram- 

'  part,  and  supplied  the  posts  or  pickoto  at  the  gatao 

j  {italionc*  ante  portut  agebanl). 

We  will  now  deserme  the  arrangements  fbr  tiM 

'  inspection  of  the  niijht- watches,  first  ()hs(  rving  that 
the  nijiht  was  divided  mto  four,  each  of  llir<  i  hiuirs* 

'  length  ;  the  arrangements  were  as  follows :  The 
soldiers  of  the  watch^MNupantes,  supplied  by  the 
dlflbrent  maniples  who  were  to  furnish  the  euardr 
during  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  received  fron. 
tlie  tribune  a  nuint>er  of  Mnall  tablets  (^vX^fta)  with 
certain  marks  u[)on  theni,  and  then  went  to  tbtir 
respective  posts.  The  duty  of  visiting  these  posts 
and  making  the  nightly  rounds  of  inspection,  do. 
volved  upon  the  horsemen.  Four  of  these,  whc 
were  selected  for  thia  duty  every  day.  according  te 
a  regular  cycle,  reeeived  firom  the  tribmie  written 
instructions  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  to  visit 
each  post,  and  the  number  of  posts  to  be  visitel- 
they  were  called  circuitores  (n-tptVoAoi),  and,  in  the 
time  of  Vi  getius,  circitores.  Afler  receiving  tbeir 
orders,  they  went  and  posted  themsdves  hy  tbe 
first  maniple  of  the  triarii,  the  centurion  of  which 
was  required  to  see  that  the  hours  of  the  watch 
were  properly  given  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet : 
then,  when  the  time  came,  the  circuitor  of  the  first 
watch  proceeded  on  his  rounds  to  .ill  the  posts,  il 
l>c  louiid  the  guards  awake  and  on  duty,  he  took 
their  tablets ;  if  he  found  them  asleep,  or  any  one 
absent  from  his  post  he  called  upon  the  friends 
who  accompanied  Imn  to  witness  the  fact  and  so 
passed  on  lu  the  next  post.  The  siune  u  uS  done 
by  the  circuitores  of  the  other  Watches  The  next 
morning,  all  the  inapeotors  anpeared  uefore  tba 
tribunes,  and  presented  the  tablets  they  had  r^ 
ceivcd  ;  any  ^'uard  whose  tablet  wss  not  produced, 
was  required  to  account  for  it  If  Uie  fault  la* 
with  the  eirruitor.  he  was  liable  to  a  stomng;  whia 
was  generally  fatal.  A  regular  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  established  in  the  camp,  after 
describing  which,  Polybius  gives  the  follow  mg  com- 
parison between  the  methotU  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks. 

The  latter,  he  says,  endeavoured  to  avail  them> 
selves  of  the  natural  advantages  aflbrded  by  any 
ground  they  could  m  r/.e  upon,  thus  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  intienchment,  and  securing,  as  they 
thought,  greater  aafety  than  any  artifieial  deli*nce 
would  hava  given  thcni.  The  conscpience  of  tbia 
was,  that  titev  had  no  regular  form  of  camo,  aitd 
the  different  divisions  of  an  army  bad  ao  fixra  plaea 
to  occupy. 

In  describing  the  Roman  camp  and  its  internal 
arrangement.",  we  have  contir.ed  ourselves  to  the  io> 
formation  given  by  Polybius,  which,  of  course,  9^ 
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plies  only  to  his  age,  and  to  armies  constituted  like 
Chose  he  wituessed.  When  Uie  practice  of  drawing 
up  the  array  according  to  eoborts,  ascribed  to  Ma- 
rius  or  Caesar  {vid.  Army,  p.  104),  had  superseded 
Uie  ancient  division  into  maniples,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  triani,  &.c  ,  Uie  internal  arrangements  of 
Ihe  camp  must  have  been  changed  accordingly. 
Bo,  also,  was  the  outward  form ;  for  we  learn  from 
Vegeti'19,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
VaJentaiian  (A.D.  386),  that  camps  were  made 
■quare,  round,  t)r  triangular,  to  suil  the  nature  of 
Ittc  gruund,  and  that  the  most  approved  form  was 
the  oblong,  with  the  length  one  third  fraater  than 
the  breadth.*  He  also  distinguishes  between  camps 
made  only  fur  a  night  or  on  a  march,  and  those 
which  were  stativa,  or  built  s-trongly  for  a  i>tation- 
tuy  encampmeal.  Another  author  also*  alludes  to 
pboea  in  the  camp  whlnh  Polybiua  does  not  men- 
tion, e.  p.,  the  raletvdtnartum,  or  infirmary  ;  the  vet- 
ertnariuHi,  or  farriery ;  tlie  faln  itu,  or  forge  the 
Utbultnum,  or  record-office  Upsides  this,  we  read 
of  a  gteat  variety  of  troops  under  Ute  emperors 
which  OA  DOC  oust  nnder  tho  HepoUie,  aoid,  of 
course,  had  their  fcepectivo  ataiions  asaigned  Uien) 

in  the  camp. 

In  closmg  this  article,  we  will  mention  BOma 
points,  a  (vevioos  notice  of  which  would  have  In* 
terrcpied  the  order  of  description 

We  !»  arn  from  Tacitus*  that  a  part  of  the  praeto- 
iium  wdn  called  llie  augurale,  the  auguries  t>eing 
there  taken  by  the  general. 

The  quawtoriiun,  in  former  times,  seems  to  liave 
been  near  the  bock  gate,  or  Porta  Deenmana,  hence 
calletl  qua  stiiiia  '  The  same  author*  tells  us  that 
the  tribuiR-^  lunnerly  inspected  {ctrcutnibanl)  the 
night-watches.  In  the  principia,  or  its  immediate 
aeighbaorhood,  was  erected  tlie  tribunal  of  tlie  gen- 
Mm,  ftom  which  he  hirangned  the  soldiers.'  The 
Irihnnes  administered  justice  there.*  The  princi- 
pal standards,  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  ima- 
fu  of  the  emperors,  were  also  pnced  there.* 
Biaiioiiaiy 
towns  in  Ei 

I'ially  tlin.^e  wlioic  nanirs  end  in  ccstcr  or  Chester, 
Some  of  the  most  perfect  of  those  which  can  t)e 
~  in  the  present  day  arc  at  Ardoch  and  Strat- 
.  in  Scotland.  Their  form  is  generally  oblong. 
The  castella  of  the  Romans  In  England  were 
places  of  very  great  strength,  built  for  fixed  stations, 
fiurgh  Castle  in  Sutfolk,  the  ancient  Garanomium, 
sad  Riehborougb  Castle,  the  Rutapic  of  the  Ro- 
mans, near  Sandwich  in  Kent,  are  still  standing ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  built  nearly  on  the  model 
of  the  castra.    For  information  on  tlic  Roman  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  the  leader  is  referred  to  Gen- 
oral  Roy's  Military  AnlUfuiliea  in  Great  BriUan. 
CATAGR.\PHA.    (Vtd.  Pictora.) 
CATALO'GIA.    {Vid.  Analogu.) 
CArALOGIOiX.    {Vid.  Caopoba.) 
CATAm  X.    (Vid.  Galea.) 
CATAliOGOS,  the  catalogue  of  those  persons  in 
Athens  who  were  liable  to  regular  military  service. 
At  Athens,  those  persons  illune  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  property  were  allowed  to  serve 
hi  the  rtfolar  infantry,  while  tlie  lower  class,  the 
ttelea,  had  not  this  privilege.  ( YU.  Cbnsds.)  Thus 
tlie  former  are  called  oi  Ik  Ka'a^-oyov  arpaTtvovreg, 
%id  the  latter  ol  l^u  rod  KariXijyw.^^    Those  who 
«\Te  exempted  by  their  age  from  military  service 
jac  called  by  Demosthenes**  oi  vnip  riv  KaraXoyov. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  generals 
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From  the  slalionaiy  camps,  or  castra  stativa, 
arose  many  towns  in  Europe     in  England,  espe- 


(oTpaniyni)  to  make  out  the  list  of  ptr*  ns  liable  I- 
service  (md.  A2TPATE1A2  I  PAiWl),  in  which  duti 
they  were  probably  assistu  i  by  the  denandii,  aac 
sometimes  by  the  ^ovXtvrai.* 

KATAAT  TEOZ  TOT  AHMOT  rPA*H  (Kara- 
?.vac(jr  Tov  dt'iuiiv  ■}pt!<p),)  was  an  action  brought 
against  those  persons  who  liad  altered,  or  atlemp^ 
ed  to  alter,  the  deniooratical  lomt  of  government  at 
Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to  this  actioi* 
who  held  any  public  ofRce  in  the  state  after  tli' 
democracy  liacl  been  subverted.*  This  action  i. 
closely  cunneclcd  with  the  npoioaiof  ypa^n  U*' 
vpodoai^  r${-  iroAiof,  i^  kwi  Koroktnt  rm)  <$)^hm*)^ 
with  which  it  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  been 
almost  identical.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  the 
i-ame  in  both  cases,  namely,  by  ilGa\)i'/.ia.  In  the 
case  of  4(araAvarwf  rov  6r,(tmi,  the  punishment  was 
death ;  the  propeity  of  the  oflhnder  was  coufiscaled 
to  the  state,  and  a  tenth  part  dedicated  to  Athena.' 

CATAL  i  .SlS.    <Jid.  CturoMA.) 

•CA'l'AiNANKE  (/cararav^v).  "Ther-  are  few 
plants  in  the  Maierw  Medwa  of  the  ancients,"  ob 
serves  Adams,  "aboot  which  there  is  such  a  diver 
sity  of  opinion.  It  will  be  suAeieut  to  mention 
that  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  the  opin 
ion  that  the  first  species  is  the  Ornitkopus  com 

SeMnu,  and  the  other  the  Astragahu  magmfcrmia 
erit** 

CATAPHRACTA.    {Vid  Tori,  A  ) 
CATAPHK.\'CTI  (KaruopoKTOL).  This  word  was 
used  in  two  different  significations : 

I.  It  was  the  name  of  the  heavy-armed  cavalry, 
the  horses  of  triiteh  were  also  covered  with  defen 
sivc  armour,*  whence  they  are  called  by  Pollux' 
Trcpizc<}>payiiivot.  The  armoHr  of  the  hor.ses  con- 
sisted either  of  scale  armour,  or  of  plates  of  metal, 
which  had  different  names,  aocordira  to  the  part* 
of  the  body  which  they  protected.   P&llux*  speaks 

of  the  TTpofieTuTTidiov,  TTOfxltrrtov,  irapt^ici/f.KpoaTrpvi 
6iov,  TTapanAcvpidiov,  irapafiijpldiov,  napaKvijftidiov 
Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  plarcd 
their  chief  dependance  upon  their  cavaliyi  we  find 
horses  protected  in  this  manner;  but  among  the 
Romans  we  do  not  read  of  any  troops  of  this  de- 
scription till  the  later  times  of  the  Kmpire,  when 
the  discipline  of  the  legions  was  debti  oyeil,  and  the 
chief  dependance  began  to  be  placed  on  tlie  caval> 
ry.  Wten  Postumus  leaves  Rome  for  tho  Eaaieni 
wars,  Galla  prays, 

"  Neve  tua  Mcda  lalentur  cade  sagiltce, 

Ferreui  drmato  ncu  calaphractut  equo.'^ 

This  species  of  troops  was  common  among  the 

Persians  from  Ihe  earliest  times,  from  whom  il 
was  adopted  by  their  Macedonian  coiujuerors  *  In 
the  army  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon says'*  that  the  horses 
were  protected  by  coverings  for  the  forehead  and 
chest  {npofieTuiziiioii  Kol  KiwarepviSioii:) ;  and  the 
same  was  the  ca.se  with  the  army  of  .\rl.i.\erxes, 
when  he  fought  with  his  younger  brolliL-r)".  Troops 
of  this  description  were  called  cltbanani  by  the  Per- 
sians (cataohracli  equiles,  quot  cltbanurioM  diUiUaU 
Per**'*)  Wc  first  read  of  cataphracti  in  Ihe  Romao 
army  in  ihr  time-  of  Constantine^'* 

II.  The  term  Cataphracti  was  applied  to  shipc 
which  had  decks,  in  opposition  to  apbraetl  (FtdL 
.Aphractob.) 

CATAPIRATER  (icarairripanipfe,  /3o^'f),  the 
lead  used  in  sounding  or  fttboming  the  dqith  tit 
water  in  navigation. 
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( Kmm.  Maiceil.,  L  e.)  * 
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The  mode  of  employing  this  inslniment  appears  I 
lo  have  undergone  no  change  fur  more  than  tMo 
thousand  years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in 
!lie  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  at 
Melite.*  A  cyhndrical  piece  of  lead  was  attached 
to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  thrown  into 
the  water  in  advance  of  the  vessel,  and  to  sink  rap- 
idly to  the  bottom,  the  line  being  marked  with  knots 
It  each  fathom  lo  measure  the  depth.*  By  smear- 
ng  the  botloin  of  the  lead  with  tallow  {unetum*), 
specimens  of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
whfcther  It  was  clay,*  gravel,  or  hard  rock. 

CATAPUI/TA.    (Ki</.  ToBMENTUM.) 

CATAUA'CTA  {Karap/iuKT/j^),  a  portcullis,  so 
.•ailed,  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise. 

According  to  Vegetius.*  it  was  an  additional  de- 
fence, susjK'nded  by  inin  rings  and  wpes  before  the 
gates  of  a  city,  in  siicli  a  manner  that,  when  the 
enemy  had  come  up  lo  the  gates,  the  portcullis 
might  be  let  down  so  as  to  shut  them  in,  and  lo  en- 
able the  besieged  to  assail  them  from  above.  In 
'    accompanying  plan  of  the  principal  entrance  to 


iHxnpeii,  there  are  two  sideways  (bi  foot-passengers, 
and  a  road  between  them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for 
carriages.  The  gates  were  placed  at  A,  A  turning 
on  pivo's  (vi-i  Cahdo),  as  is  proved  by  the  holes  m 
♦.he  pavement,  which  still  remain.  This  end  of  the 
road  was  r.earest  to  vhe  town ;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  roaJ  led  inlo  the  country.    The  port- 

Ulis  was  at  B,  B.  and  was  made  to  slide  in  grooves 
•^ui  in  the  walls.  The  sideways,  secured  with 
smaller  gates,  were  roofe<l  in,  whereas  the  portion 
of  the  main  road  between  the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the 
portcullis  (B,  B)  was  open  to  the  sky.  When, 
therefore,  an  attack  was  made,  the  assailants  were 
either  excluded  by  the  portcullis,  or,  if  they  forced 
Uieir  way  into  the  barbican,  and  attempted  to  break 
down  the  gates,  tlie  citizens,  surrounding  and  at- 
tacking them  from  above,  had  the  greatest  possible 
facilities  for  impeding  and  destroying  them.  Vege- 
tius speaks  of  the  "  cataiacta"  as  an  anaeni  contri- 
niTioe;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  by 

he  Jews  at  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  time  of 
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A  sluice  constnicti-d  in  a  watcrcouise,  and  nuMift 
to  rise  and  fall  like  a  portcullis,  was  called  by  ita 
name  (cataraeliM  aqua  curium  temptrare^)    Hutiliur * 
mentions  the  use  of  such  sluices  in  5aU-works 
(Vtd.  Saun^.) 

The  term  "  cataracts;"  was  also  applied  to  those 
natural  channels  which  were  obstructed  by  rocky 
barriers,  producing  a  rapid  and  violent  descetit  ol 
the  water,  as  in  the  celcbrateil  "  calara<tts"  of  the 
Nile. 

•CATAllACTES  ((tarap<;«n7f),  the  name  o  • 
bird  mentioned  by  .\ristotle.*  Schneider  (who  re«di 
KOTo^ftuxTTi^)  pronounces  it,  upon  the  authority  <rf 
CBdmann,  to  be  the  I'eUeeanut  baatanut,  I, .  or  the 
Gannet.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  by  the  name  d 
the  Solan  Goose.* 

KATASKOnHS  rPA*H  (KaraaKoiT^  ypnfn),  an 
action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens.  ("A*-  fii\ 
upa  TttTTtpl  Ti(  ^tprj  irpiufirvo^,  irptCXoi'v  ypapovm 
roi'Tov  (if  KaTuaK<*:Tov.*'\  If  a  spy  was  discoTered, 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  him.  and  afterward  put  to  death  *  It  ap- 
pears that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this  action, 
since  citizens  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  wen 
liable  to  the  npo6o<jla(  ypa^fj. 

CATEN'GYAN  (Kortyyv^iv).    (Kid.  E.vovr  ) 

CATEGOR'IA  (jfonyjopjo).    {V,d.  Ghaphb  ) 

CATEI'i\,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Germans, 
Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations,^  supposed 
lo  resemble  the  Aclib.*  It  probably  had  its  name 
from  cutting ;  and.  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms  ra/«i.  a 
weapon,  rateia,  to  cut  or  mangle,  and  calau,  to  (iglit, 
are  nearly  allied  to  it. 

CATELLA     (V'i«/.  Catf.j**  ) 

CATENA,  dim.  CATELLA  {uXvatf,  dun  utv- 
Tiov,  t\7vaitUov),  a  chain. 

Thueydides*  informs  us  that  the  Plata^ans  m»;Lj 
use  of  "  long  iron  chains"  to  suspend  the  beamt 
which  they  let  fall  upon  the  battering-rams  of  thro 
assailants.  ( Kid.  Arip.s.)  Under  the  Romans,  pn»- 
oners  were  chained  in  the  following  manner  :  Tl>e 
.soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  a  particular  cap- 
Uve  had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrisl  of  his  left 
hand,  the  right  remaining  at  lil)erty.  The  prisoner, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wnsi 
of  his  right  hand.  Hence  deztras  tnsrrlart  caientt 
means  to  submit  to  captivity  Itnortm  m  sinistra 
catenam}^  The  prisoner  and  the  soldier  who  had 
I  he  care  of  him  (ruj/os)  were  said  to  be  tied  to  one 
another  {alligati  lalro  et  collipaiut**).  Sometimes, 
liir  greater  security,  the  prisoner  was  chained  to  two 
soldiers,  one  on  «'ach  side  of  him  (d>.i'<rrei  Svai**) 
If  he  was  found  guiltless,  they  broke  or  cut  asun- 
der his  chains  (ttc^Jkh  Sttucnpe  t^v  aTiiatv**).  In- 
stead of  the  common  materials,  iron  or  bronze.  An- 
tony, having  got  into  his  power  Artavasdes,  king  ol 
the  Amicnians,  paid  him  the  pretended  complirocot 
of  having  him  bound  with  chains  of  gold.** 

Chains  which  were  of  superior  value,  either  oo 
account  of  the  material  or  the  workmanship,  are 
commonly  called  catclla  {uXvaia),  the  diminutive 
expressing  their  fineness  and  delicacy  as  well  af 
their  minuteness.  The  .specimens  of  ancient  chains 
which  we  have  in  bronze  lamps,  in  scales  (r:i  L.- 
bra).  and  in  ornaments  for  the  person,  esptcially 
necklaces  (nd.  Momle).  show  a  great  variety  of  ei 
egant  and  ingenious  patterns.    Besides  a  plain  cir 
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«te  or  oval,  the  separate  link  is  often  shaptd  like  the 
fifiire  8,  <ir  is  a  bar  with  a  circle  at  each  mil,  or  as- 
sumes i.tlier  Torms,  some  of  which  are  h<  re  slmwri 
The  Uaka  are  also  found  so  clocsely  entwined,  that 
the  ebaia  reMmblet  platted  wire  or  thread,  like  the 
goM  chains  now  maniifacttirpd  at  Venice  This  is 
represcnttii  in  Hit-  lowest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 


rbfae  valuable  ctiaiiui  weie  aometimea  given  as 
lewanb  to  the  aotdie<« hut  thejr  were  cammonly 

wom  by  ladies,  either  on  the  neck  (rreni  rnv  rpuxv 
htv  oAvaiov'),  or  round  the  waist and  were  used 
10  aiH|iead  [k^uIs.  oi  jewds  aet  in  foM,  Im7«i  look- 
da,  nd  other  trinkeia. 

CATERVA'RII.  {VH.  GtAOuroaai.) 

CATHEDRA,  a  seat;  hut  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  soft  seats  used  by  women, 
whereas  MtUa.  aignified  a  seat  common  to  both  sex- 
ea  {inter  femmiM  Mtkein**),  The  cathedre  were, 
00  donbt,  of  rarioas  forms  and  sizes ;  but  they  usu- 
ally app<  ;ir  to  h;ivf  had  backs  to  tliem,  as  is  the 
case  m  the  one  represented  in  llie  annexed  wood- 
eot,  which  is  taken  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
work  on  Greek  vases.  On  the  cathedra  is  seated  a 
bride,  who  is  being  fanned  by  a  female  slave  with  a 
im  laade  of  peacock's  Heathers. 


wonlf!  annihilate  them  af! ;  for  no  one,  says  Plnj;» 
can  catch  itb  eye  witlioul  expiring  on  the  "sf-Jt 
.Klian'  makes  the  Catoblcpas  resemble  a  bull,  bui 
With  a  luore  fierce  and  terrible  aspect.  Its  eyes^ 
accoiding  to  hkn,  are  red  wiUi  bkMdt  but  are  small- 
er than  those  of  an  ox,  and  surmounted  by  large 
and  elcvatwl  eyebrows.    Its  mane  rises  on  the 
bummit  of  the  head,  descends  on  the  forehead,  and 
covers  the  face,  giving  an  additional  terror  to  its 
aspect.  It  fiBeda,  thi)  same  anfliority  inflmm  08,  OB 
deadly  herbs,  whir!i  render  its  breath  so  poisonous 
that  all  animals  which  inhale  it,  even  men  thenl^ 
selves,  instantly  perish.    Modem  naturalists  have 
formed  the  Genus  ClUoUtmUt  in  one  of  the  ^teciea 
of  which  they  place  the  Gnu,  an  animal  that  mmf 
in)ssi!)ly  have  gi\ct\  ri.?e  to  some  of  these  marvel 
I  lous  tales.    Indeed,  no  other  creature  but  the  Gnu 
;  could  well  give  rise  to  ao  many  singular  ideaa 
There  is  none  that  liae  an  air  so  extraordinary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  mournful,  by  reason,  prii.ctpal* 
ly,  of  its  lonfr  white  eyebrows,  and  the  hair,  or,  rath 
er,  mane  on  it.s  snout,  a  characteristic  not  found  in 
any  other  s|icci('s  of  Antelope  * 

•CATOCHI'TIS  (Karoxlm  XHhf),  a  species  of 
gem  or  stone  found  in  Corsica,  and  adhering  to  the 
hand  like  gum  It  is  thought  to  have  been  either 
amber,  or  some  variety  of  bitumen.* 

CAT'RINOS  (KuTptvoc)  is  a  genuine  Greek  word, 
with  an  exact  and  distinct  signification,  although  it 
is  found  in  no  lexicon,  and  only  in  two  authors,  viz  , 
Mr.  Charles  Fellow.«,  a.s  (juoted  in  .\hatrlm.  p  79, 
who  gives  the  figure  of  the  agricultura  implement 
which  it  denoted,  with  the  name  written  over  the 
implement,  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days  *  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  xdr- 
fiifor  hail  a  Ijitm  name;  for  Pliny'  li* scribes  it  by 
a  periphrasis :  "  Purgct  vomerem  subinde  ttimid'd* 
cus^Jahu  reMo.**  But  his  remark  provoa  that  it 
was  used  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  accompanying  representation,  from 
a  ver>*  ancient  bronze  of  an  Kiniscan  ploughman 
driving  bis  yoke  of  oxen  with  the  Kdrpivof  in  his 
liand.' 


u.'iien  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carrit  <1 
inroMf  in  these  cathcdrs  instead  of  m  ieciicH.', 
vhieL  practice  wns  sometimee  adopted  by  cflemi- 
perEons  of  the  other  sex  {sexta  cervice  feratur 
tmtkedrt*).  The  word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to 
Iks  chair  or  pi'lpil  from  which  lectures  were  read  * 

♦CATO'BLEPAS  (jtaTu^itaq  or  rb  kutu 
«ir)  n  wV  nninial  dwelling  in  ^Ethiopia,  near  the 
wotnrra  o*'the  NUe.  Pliny^  describes  it  as  of  mod- 
erate sixe  m  every  respect  except  the  head,  which 
a  so  heavy  that  the  <:rcatiirc  Iwars  it  with  dilficul- 
9.  Hence  it  hulda  *be  bead  always  towards  the 
fieand ;  and  from  the  ctremnstance  of  ite  tbas  al- 
ways looking  downward,  it  irets  the  name  of  Cato- 
otepas  (noru,  "  downward,"  and  Saczu,  "  to  look"). 
U  is  well  for  the  human  race,  it  seems,  that  the  an- 
has  tbia  downcast  look,  since  othenvise  it 


!,  TiriT  .  31.)— 3.  (Menamlff,  p.  92,  ed.  Mein.)— 3. 

iPbu  .  IL  >  ,  i>»u'  ,  la.)— 4.  (M«r1.,  lii.,  63;  it.,  7».— Hot., 
SaU,  I.,  jr.,  91  -Prt-pfrt.,  IV  ,  v.,  r.)-5.  (Jur.,  Sat.,  i.,  63.— 
Cempare  it,  51.)-''.  <Juv..  iJai.,  vii.,  303.— Mart.,  i.,  77.— 
CtmtnTt,  nn  Uua  */  ■  *  •uHject,  OSUager,  Sabias,  >.,  p.  36.— 
«  Ir  Vcr ,  1 10  lU  V#V>  ,     4  •  Rttiwiti,  ad  iwtm  U  M.J— 7.  (H. 

mt  «>-| 


It  cannot  lie  doubted  that,  if  the  traveller  were  li 
visit  the  remote  valleys  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
and  take  time  to  study  the  language  and  habits  oi 
the  people,  he  would  find  many  other  ciirions  and 
instructive  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  which  ara 
preserved  in  no  other  way. 

♦CATUS.    ( Vtd.  Feus.) 

•CAU'CALIS,  a  species  of  plant  mentioned  by  Dl 
os<'orK3cs,  Galen,  and  others.  The  account  uluel 
they  give  of  it  answers  very  well  to  the  characters 
of  the  CatuaitM,  L.,  or  Hedge. Parsley.  Sprengei 
accordingly  refers  it  to  the  Caucalis  marilimn,  Lam 
Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  the  Tordylium  ojir.inaie. 
an  ofrinion  in  whieli  BiUeibeok  niieara  to  coincide.  * 


1.  (N.  A.,  5.)— 2.  (finflUh'a  C  uvicr,  vol.  iv.,  p.  ?56.— O 
CuTie^  ad  Plm.,  1  r  f— 3.  (Flin.,  H.  N  .  iixvii.,  10.— MiK>re% 
Anr.  .MincniJ.,  p.  (P,il«oaT.  tir.,  ji.  'J,}— :>.  (H.  N, 

xviii.  1),  3.) — 6.  (.Mic^i,  Italia  avanti  il  Duiii.       Kom^  t.  L.) 
.  7.  (Ui'MC'ir.,  li.,  IMw— Galm,  Da  SinpL,  vu<->Tlnr|iiHwt 
1 IL  P..  7.— AJUM.  A-t«ad.,  a. «.) 
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CAUPUNA. 


t'AUSlA. 


•CAUDA  EQUim.  (Fh(.  HiFrovau.) 
CAViEDlUM.  (Vid.Hovn.) 

C A VEA .    ( Vtd.  Th  K  A  T  R  U  M . ) 
CAUPO'NA  was  used  in  two  diffiBrmt  ngnifica- 
Hons: 

1.  It  signified  an  inn,  where  trareUers  obtained 
Aod  and  lodging;  in  which  sense  it  answered  to 
the  Greek  words  movdontov,  umntjfvjnemt  and  «aru- 

t  It  aignilled  a  shop  wbei » wine  and  feadjHlnw- 

•d  meat  were  sold,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  KaK7}?.ttov.  The  person  who  kept  a  caupona 
was  called  caupo. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many  writers  titat  the 
Gfeeka  and  nomana  had  no  inns  for  the  aoeommo- 
dation  of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and  that 
their  cauponte  and  napiioKeia  were  mere  houses  of 
shelter  fur  the  lowest  classes.  That  such,  howev- 
er, was  not  the  caae,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
(dassical  aathora  will  soffioiently  show ;  though  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  their  houses 
of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond,  either 
in  siie  or  convenience,  to  similar  places  in  modem 
lines.  Itisalaotruetbattbehoajiitalityof  tbean* 
dents  lendeisd  audi  honaes  leas  neeeaaary  than  in 
modem  tioMSt  but  they  nevertheless  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous  in  Greece.  The  public  aint»as- 
sadora  of  Athens  wen  SOOasUnss  obliged  to  avail 
themaelves  of  the  aoooaroodation  of  such  houaes.' 
as  well  as  pHrate  persona.*  In  addition  to  which, 
it  may  be  rciaarki  i!,  that  the  great  number  of  fesli- 
rals  which  were  celebrated  in  the  ditferent  towns 
of  Greece,  besides  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
to  which  persona  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
must  have  required  a  considerable  number  of  inns 
to  acconunodate  strangers,  not  only  in  the  places 
where  the  festivals  were  celebrated,  but  also  on  the 
oada  leading  to  thoae  plaoes. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  want  of  such  houses  of 
poblic  entertainment  would  be  less  felt  than  among 
the  Greeks  ;  because,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
ilepubiic  and  under  the  emperors,  most  Uomaos  of 
napectability  had  friends  or  connexions  fai  the  prin- 
eiinl  cilie.i  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  could  accom- 
modate them  m  their  own  houses.  They  were, 
however,  frequentlgr  Obliged  lo  have  reooutse  to  the 
public  inoa.' 

An  inn  was  not  only  called  oanpona,  bat  also  ta- 

berna  and  tabrma  dnMrtons,*  Of  sunpfy  ibmrMnum 

or  dcvcrsonum. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  caupona  also 
signified  a  place  where  wine  and  ready-dressed 
IHOvMons  were  sold,*  thus  corresponding  to  the 

Greek  KaTrr]7.clov.  In  Greek  Kn-^^Xn^  signifies,  in 
general,  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
quantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  naXtyKu- 
fffAoc,  and  his  business  fNAtyxaiofiKtieiv*  The 
word  KoTn^^c,  however,  is  more  partieolariy  applied 
to  a  person  who  sold  ready-drcs-<rd  provisions,  and 
especially  wine  in  small  quantities,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Plato.  ^  Wlicn  a  lelml 
dealer  in  other  commodittea  is  spoken  of,  the  name 
of  his  trade  is  usually  prefixed ;  thus  we  read  of 

diiMoKtirrri'/.oQ,  6lc.  In  these  Ka7n)Xcia  only  persons 
Sf  the  very  lowest  class  were  accustomed  to  eat 
and  drink  (rv  KaTr)?.et(,>     ^/elv  f  mtlv  oiddf  iM 

In  Rome  itself  thin'  wt  re,  no  doubt,  iiins  in  ac- 
commodate strangers;  but  these  were  prob.tbly  only 


fteqoented  by  the  lower  ehaaati  hms  all 

in  respectsMe  society  oonld  easily  find  accommoda- 
tion in  the  houses  of  their  friends.  There  were, 
however,  in  all  parts  the  city,  numerous  bouses 
where  wine  and  ready-difsaed  ptrovisions  were  sold 
The  houses  where  persons  were  alhiwed  to  eat  and 
drink  were  usually  caUed  popins,  and  not  caupona 
and  the  kn  p  rs  nf  tlicm,  popav  Tliey  were  princi- 
pally frequented  by  slaves  and  the  lower  classes,' 
and  were,  consequently,  only  furnished  with  stooa 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  whence  MartiaP 
calls  these  places  sellariolaM  jwpinas.  This  err- 
l  uint-tancc  is  illustrated  by  a  pamting  found  at  Pt>m- 
peii  in  a  wine-shop,  representing  a  drtnking-scene. 
There  are  fbor  persons  sitting  on  stools  round  • 
triprKl  table.  Tlie  dress  of  two  of  the  ti^ires  i*  re- 
markable fur  the  IxKxls.  which  resemble  those  ol  ih*? 
capotes  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors  and  fishermen 
of  the  present  day.  They  uae  cups  made  of  horn 
instead  of  glasses,  and,  mm  thar  whole  appear 
ance,  ovidcnily  bdonic:  to  the  lower  orders  .-Vhtive 
them  are  dilfereni  sorts  of  eataldes  bung  upon  a 
rowofpsga. 
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I.  (iK»chm.,  Do  FaU.  Leg.,  p.  373.)— S.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.. 
tJ. — 11.,  4.)— 3.  (Hur.,  Epi»t.,  I.,  jD.,  U.— Cic,  Pro  Clu- 
•m.,  49.~Phil..  li.,  31.)— 4  (Plaut..  Men*chm.,  II..  iii.,  81.)— 
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The  tbermopolia,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  aiti> 
de  Cauda,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 

popina!.  Many  of  ihes«'  fwpinae  seem  to  have  been 
little  belter  than  the  lupanana  or  brothels  ;  w  henc« 
Horace*  calls  ihcm  immundaa  poptnas.  Tlie  wine- 
shop at  Pompeii,  where  the  painting  described  ibotrs 
was  found,  seems  to  have  been  a  house  of  this  de> 
soniition  ;  for  behind  the  shop  there  is  an  inner 
chamber  pamted  with  every  species  of  indecency.* 
The  gantet,  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  popioa,*  were  brothels,  whence 
they  are  often  dassed  with  the  bsfre.*  Under  the 
emperors  many  attempts  wen'  made  to  rejjulate  the 
popinie,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  Tibe- 
rius forbade  aU  cooked  provisions  to  be  sold  in  these 
shops;'  and  Claudius  commanded  them  ie  be  al  Jl 
up  altogether.*  Tliey  appear,  however,  to  hare 
been  smm  oii-  iird  auiiin.  If  thoy  were  evrr  closed; 
for  Nero  coimuunded  that  nothing  should  be  sold  in 
them  but  difl^erent  kinds  of  oookod  pulse  or  vegeta* 
hies  ;*  and  an  edict  to  the  same  elTeet  was  alw 
published  by  Vespasian. 

All  persons  who  kept  inns,  or  houses  of  public 
entertainment  of  any  kind,  were  held  in  low  estima 
tion,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  Tbef 
appear  to  have  fully  deserved  the  bad  reputation 
which  they  jwssessed  ;  for  they  were  accost«ned 
to  cheat  their  customers  by  fal.se  weights  an«i  meas- 
ures, and  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  whenof 
Horace  calls  them  perfidot^*  and  puliffnot.** 
CAU.S.E  PROBATIO     (  V^i  riviT»s  ) 
CAUiSlA  (xavoria),  a  hat  with  a  broad  bnm,  wtocs 

was  mads  of  fUt,  and  worn  bj  the  ManndnniM 

I.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil..  M.)— S.  (▼.,  70.)— S.  (Su.,  11 ,  ir., 
4.  tGeH's  P<mipoi«n«,  wL  ii.,  p.  10.)— 5.  (Saet..  Tib.,  34.)-4 
{Lit.,  tx%i.,  a.— Cic,  Phil.,  xiii.,  11.— Pro  Sfxt.,9.)—T.  (Sti«t, 
Tjb.,  S4.)-e.  (l)iiin  CiL«..  Ix..  0.)-9.  (Sue!.,  Nrr  .  Ifl.-DlO* 
C«M.,  liii.,  14.)— in.  (Dion  (us,.,  IxTl.,  IfV)— U.  ( Thcnphr, 
Char.  B.— Plat.,  LrKR.,  xi  ,  p.  'J18,  Oltf.l  — 12.  (Sat..  1.,  i.,  ».)-. 
13.  [S:vt.,  T.,  ».,  4.— /cli.  Die  Wiithjhtuier  li.  Alll>a.'~r 

nv.-  u  I>«  TupiBUi. — iWkcr,  Gallat,  i.,  p.  337-330.i 
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ungB.*   Its  form  is  seen  in  the 
are  takea  fiam  a  fictile 


figmes, 
and  ttxnn  a 


0  -jdal  of  Alexander  I.  of  Maft  don.  The  Romans 
S'ioptt'd  it  from  the  Miicccidiiians,'  and  more  cspe- 
oaUy  Uie  Emperor  Caracaila,  who  used  to  imitate 
AicEMNler  the  Great  Ut  hit  eoetnme.* 

CAI  '  TIO.  CAVE'RE.  These  words  are  of  fre 
quent  occurrGncc  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jurists,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  significa- 
tioQa,  aooordin^  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Tbefr  feneral  signifieatioii  ie  thai  of  eeeurity  given 
by  one  prrsoti  to  another,  or  security  which  one 
person  obtams  by  the  advice  or  assistance  of  an- 
dCher.  The  generaJ  term  (cautio)  is  distributed  into 
ga  speciea  aecording  to  the  pariicnlar  kind  of  the 
eeeurity,  which  may  be  by  ntiadatio,  by  a  fidojuu- 
«io,  and  in  Tariona  other  ways.   The  general  sense 

the  word  eantio  ia  accordingly  modified  by  its 
adtjaaela.  aa  eantio  iicrjussoria,  pigneratida,  or  hy> 
poiheearia,  and  ao  on.  Cautio  ia  uaed  to  expresa 
both  the  seenrity  which  a  magiatratoa  or  a  judex 
m.iy  require  one  party  lo  jzive  to  another,  which  ap- 
piie»  tu  cases  where  there  ia  a  matter  in  dispute  of 
wUch  a  court  baa  ataea^y  eqgBiiance :  and  ateo  the 
•ecurity  which  ia  a  matter  of  contract  between  par- 
ties not  in  litigation.  Th»  words  caotio  and  caTere 
are  more  particularly  usc'l  in  the  latter  sense. 

If  a  thing  is  made  a  security  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignoa  or 
of  hypotheca  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
ourcty  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  cautio  fidejus- 
soria* 

The  cautio  was  most  frequently  a  writing,  which 
ei|aeaaed  the  objeet  of  the  parnea  to  H ;  accord- 

mgly,  the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in- 
strument {ckiTographim  or  inslrumenlum)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  p  irpose  of  the  instniiiient 
«o  secure.*    Cicero*  uses  the  expresaioa  cautio 


titrofrrapki  nm.   The  phrase  eas<r«  aUfotd  afieut 

expressed  the  fart  of  one  person  giving  security  to 
another  as  to  some  particular  thing  or  act.^ 

Ulpian*  divides  the  prtetoriK  stipulationes  into 
tkree  opeeiea,  jodicialea,  cautionalea,  oommones ; 
and  he  defhioa  the  eaationalea  to  he  tboae  which 
an  equivalent  to  an  action,  and  arc  a  good  ground 
for  a  new  action,  as  the  stipulationes  de  legatis, 
Mitela.  ratam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum. 
Cautionea  then,  aitich  were  a  branch  of  atipala- 
tiooea,  were  aneh  coDtraets  aa  would  be  groand  of 
•eliona.  The  followfaif  oiamploa  will  explain  the 
paaaage  of  Ulpian. 

In  many  cases  a  herea  oooid  not  safely  pay  lega- 
ilea,  mdeaa  the  legatee  gate  aecuhty  {tauHo)  to  re- 
fml  In  caae  the  will  onder  which  he  claimed  should 
turn  out  10  be  bad.*  The  Cautio  Muciana  was  the 
engagement  by  which  the  heres  bound  himself  to 
tUm  the  conditions  of  hia  testatoi^a  will,  or  to  give 
op  the  inheritance.  The  heres  was  also,  in  some 
bound  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 


1.  (▼•!  Mm..      1,  4  — Paui.,  »p.  Euitath.  ul  11.,  ii.,  131.)— 
a  iPtent..  M  :.  d  r.,  IV..       43.— Per*.,  I.,  iii.,  7S.— Aniip. 
ia  Rrunckii  Anoicct.,  it..  111.)— 3.  (Uerodiui,  IV^  viii., 

yy-4.  (Dif .  r,  ut.  ».)— a.  (Dw.  47ttt  l  a7.)-a. 

(Bm.  mi  Pknu.  ni..  IS.}— 7.  (Dir. »,  Uu  S,  s.  9T.)-»e.  (Dig.  40, 
Mtiul  -I  (DW.9»  lit.  a, 


legacies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the 
rum  Posaeaaio.   Tutores  and  caratoioo  won  m 
quired  to  give  aecnrity  itatuiare)  for  the  dno  ad- 

iTiinistnition  of  the  property  intrusted  to  thcni,  un- 
less  the  tutor  was  appointed  by  testament,  or  unless 
the  curator  was  a  curator  legitimus.*  A  pieocora- 
tor  who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  abeent  party  might 
be  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent  party 
would  consent  to  be  coneluded  by  the  act  of  his 
procurator  ;*  this  security  was  a  specie?  satisda 
tionis,  included  under  the  genua  cautio.*  In  the 
caae  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  call  for 
bccurily  on  the  person  threatening  the  mischief* 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
deehwe  that  ho  had  a  good  title  to  it,  and  thai,  if  any 
person  recovered  it  from  the  purchaser  by  a  better 
title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  purchaser  ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  cautio  was  for  double  the  TOloo 
of  the  thing.*  This  waa,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  wora  cautio  waa  also  applied  to  the  releaae 
which  a  debtor  obtained  from  his  ereditor  on  sati-s- 
fying  his  demand  :  in  this  sense  cauliu  ia  equiva 
lent  to  a  mwlern  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor's  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.*  Thus  eaveio  ah  alk)uo  signiiiea  to  obtain 
this  kind  of  security.  A  per^^on  to  whom  the  usus 
fructus  of  a  thing  was  given  might  be  required  to 
give  security  that  he  would  oigojaiid  use  it  prop- 
erty, and  not  waate  it.' 

Cavere  is  idso  anilied  to  expresa  the  nrafiMkmal 
advico  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  hw  oUoBt  Ibr 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.* 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  alao 
used  to  expresa  the  protriaiona  of  a  law  by  which 
anything  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  Cttutum  est  lege,  principalibut  constitutionibus,"  6tC 
It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will  bf 
which  a  testator  declares  his  wish  that  cettoia 
things  abould  be  done  after  hia  death.  The  pap* 
aratjon  of  the  Inatrumenta  of  eautto  waa,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer. 

It  is  unoeceaaaiy  to  particularize  farther  the  spe- 
cies of  cautio,  aa  tiMgr  hdong  lo  their  oeveid  heads 
in  the  law. 

CICADAS  or  CAI'ADAS  (xeddac  or  itat&Sac)  was 

a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  (idpadpw  at  Athens, 
into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  thrust 
persons  condemnc<l  to  death.* 

•CEDLE'PYRIS  (Ke€}^m(Hf),  a  species  of  bird, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  It  is  probably,  accord- 
ing to  Adanu,  the  Red-polo,  or  FringUbi  LmarU, 
L.'* 

CEDIT  DIES.   (Vid.  Leoatcm.) 

•CEDRU.S  («(ft?por  and  xr^pic),  the  Cedar,  as  we 
commonly  translate  it.  .According  to  the  best  bo- 
tanical writers,  however,  the  Ktdpoc  of  the  Greeks 
and  Ceinu  of  the  Romans  was  a  species  of  Juni- 
per. The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  known  to  the  Orfck  and  Roman  writers. 
Theophrastus,  aecording  to  .Martyn,  appears  to 
speak  of  It  in  the  nintli  chaj.Jer  of  tlic  lllth  hook  of 
his  History  of  Plants,  where  he  says  that  the  ce* 
dars  grow  to  a  great  alio  in  Syria,  ao  targe,  in  fact, 
that  three  men  cannot  encompass  them.  These 
large  Syrian  trees  are  probably  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon, which  Martyn  believes  Theophrastus  had 
only  heard  of,  and  which  he  took  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Lycian  oedaia,  only  laiger ;  Ibr  in  the 
twelfth  ehapler  of  the  fUrd  hook,  whom  to  d» 

1.  (Oaiui,  i.,  190.)— 3.  (Id.,  ir.,  89.)— 3.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  8, 1.1^ 
13,  18,  &c.)— 4.  (C(c.,  Top.,  4.— G«iu»,  Sl.-J)if.  4X  lit,  9^ 
•.  9.)— a.  (D»«.  ai,  tit.  3,  •.  «.)—«.  (Cic.,  Brut ,  5.— Dig.  40, 
tit.  3,  s.  Sd,  M.)— 7.  (Dig.  7,  til.  9.)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep.  ul  Pam.,  lii.. 
1 :  Tii.,  6.— Pvo  Maraaai,  a  10.)— 9.  (Thoeyd..  i.,  194.— Streh . 
▼iii ..p. 987. — Paus., iv^ IB, f  4.--8aidaa, ■.  v.  BipaOpoif,  Kataia^ 
KuUat..  '-It.  AnMapa ,  Av«,  SOl^^aaans.  a^jml..  ■  v.) 
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Mrnbes  hp  Cedar  particularly,  ho  says  the  leavps 
arc  like  ihoae  of  Juniper,  but  more  prickly ;  and 
odds  tliat  the  berries  are  much  alike.  The  cedar 
described  hy  Theophrastus.  tlicrefore,  CBonot,  as 
Martyn  thfnks,  be  that  of  Lebanon,  which  bears 
cones,  and  not  berries.  He  takes  it  ratlicr  for  a 
HOrl  of  Juniper,  called  Junipenu  major  bacca  rufes- 
eenle  by  Bauhtn,  (hyeedrus  by  Parkinson,  and  Ox- 
ycedrus  Phamrea  by  Gerard.'  Dioscorides*  de- 
scribes two  Hpccies,  of  which  the  first,  or  large 
Cedar,  is  referred  by  Siir(  ii;.'ei  lo  \\\c  Jumperus  I'ha- 
HiceOt  and  the  smaller  to  tlie  Juiumiuji  communu. 
Staekhouse,  on  the  other  band,  rafera  the  cominon 
«!£<?/K>f  of  Theophrastus  to  the  Juniperux  Oiyccdrus, 
and  the  mfii/jtf  to  tlie  Jumptnu  Halnna,  or  Savin. 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  celebrated  in  Scripture, 
19  a  Pine,  and  is  hence  named  ftniw  Cednu  by 
modern  botanists.  The  «edpcr  of  the  medial  an- 
thors  is,  according  to  Adams,  the  resin  of  tfie  Ju- 
niper.   Nicaiider  calls  it  Kti^tioio  uKevOi^.' 

•CEL.\STRUM  (Kii?.aarpov),  a  species  of  plant, 
about  which  the  botanical  writers  are  much  divided 
in  opinion.  Sprengcl  marks  it,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  11  H  H  ,as  the  Ltgustrum  vul^arc,  or  Privet, 
and  in  the  second  as  the  Ilex  AiimJoLium,  or  Holly. 
Stackhouae  calls  it  the  Cdustru*.  Clusius  and 
Baubin  an  in  fltvonr  of  the  Uh^mmt  aUOtrmu,  or 
erer-green  Privet,  an  opinion  which  BiOerbedc  also 
espouses,  and  which  probably  is  ilie  true  one.* 

CKCIIYPH'ALOS  (Kf/t^t'^aXof)    ( I'lU.  Calak- 

WCA.) 

C£'L£ll£S,  according  to  Livy,*  were  three  hun- 
dred Roman  knights  whom  Romulus  established  as 

a  body-guard  ;  their  functions  arc  expressly  staled 
by  Dionysius  of  Hahcarnassus.*  There  can  be 
little  doubt  hut  that  the  cclcrcs,  or  "  horsemen"  (like 
the  Greek  KeA^rcf).'  were  the  patricians  or  burghers 
of  Rome,  the  number  300  referring  to  the  number 
of  the  patrician  houses  ;  "  for,""  as  Niebuhr  re- 
marks,* "since  the  tribunate  of  the  celcres  is  said 
to  have  been  a  magistracy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is 
palpably  absurd  to  renard  it  as  the  captaincy  of  a 
body-guard.  If  the  kin<,'s  had  any  such  body-guard, 
it  must  assuredly  have  been  formed  out  of  the  nu- 
merous clients  residing  on  their  demesnes."  We 
know  that  the  patrician  tribes  were  identical  with 
(he  six  cqurstrian  centuries  founded  by  L.  Tarquin- 
lus,'  and  that  they  were  incorporated  as  such  in 
the  centuries.'*  It  is  obviou.s,  therefore,  that  these 
hortemen,  as  a  class,  were  the  patricians  in  general, 
ao  cdled  because  they  oontd  keep  horses  or  firaght 
on  horseback,  and  thus  tlie  nnnie  is  identical  witli 
the  later  Latin  term  c<^uucs,  and  with  the  Greek 
llfTTz/f,  /TTToda^ot,  lffircfora<." 

CELLA.  In  its  primai;  sense  eelta  means  a 
storeroom  of  any  kind :  **  Ubi  quii  eaiiUim  ene 
rolchant,  a  cclando  crllam  appdlaruniy^*  Of  these 
there  were  various  descriptions,  which  took  their 
distinguishing  denominations  from  the  articles  they 
contawed;  and  among  these  the  most  important 
wen:  I.  PensorM  or  fMons,  ** penw«,""  where 
all  the  stores  re.,uii>ite  for  the  daily  use  and  con- 
aumption  of  the  household  were  kept  hence  it  \si 
called  by  Plautus  promptttaria.^*  2.  OUaria,  a  re- 
positoiy  for  oil.  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  which 
consult  Vitruvius,**  Gate,"  PaUadius,'*  and  Colu- 
mdla.'*  3.  Kiitarta,  a  wine-store,  which  was  situ- 

I.  (MutjrB,adVlff.,Owiv»ii.,44S.)-a.  (i.,I00.}-4.  (Tht 
Mhraat ,  I.  e.— CalMoa,  Bkmbot.,  J~  p,  88.— NioMid.,  Ther., 
!».— AJimt.  Append.,  l.  t.)— 4.  (TMaphrMt..  H.  P.,  l.,  3.  9  ; 
ill.,  3,  At.— AdaiM,  Append.,  ■.  T— Billeriiccli,  Flora  Clauica, 
p.  53  )— 5.  (1.,  l3.)-6.  (11.,  p.  SOT,  4c.)— 7.  (ViJ.  Vin?.,  Mn., 
»!.,  ti<i3.)— 8.  dim.  K.mi.,  i.,  p.  325.)— «.  (Nicd  ihr,  IIi»t.  Uom., 
)  .  p.  31)1.  4c. (-10.  (Niebuhr,  Hi»t.  Rum.i.,  |>.  427.)— 11.  (Virf. 
Uprnd.,  T.,  77.1  — la.  (Vnrni.  Ur  l.in?.  Lat.,  v.,  109,  ed.  MQller.) 
-13.  (Vnm),  I.  O— U.  (SmU,  Ocur.,  c.  6.)— 15.  (AmpL,  I„ 
..,4.; -in.  (*i.,9.}-'17  CD«IURa«.,e.».)— 18.  (i.,M.)— IS. 
IB,..  50.) 


ate  at  the  top  of  tht'  hou^e.'  Our  exprcision  s 
bring  up  the  wine,  the  Latin  one  is  bring  dowM* 
The  Romans  had  no  such  places  as  wine  ceUars,  m 
the  notion  conveyed  by  our  term,  that  is,  uode. 
ground  cells  ;  for  when  the  win©  had  not  ^^ufljcient 
body  to  be  kepr  ui  the  ceHa  nnmut,  \l  wa»  put  into 
casks  or  pig  skins,  which  were  buried  in  the  grmmd 
itself*  For  an  account  of  the  ceUa  vinaria^  consufc 
Pliny,*  Vitruvius,*  and  Columella  * 

The  slave  to  whom  the  char/:e  of  these  storet 
was  intrusted  was  called  cellar mx.'^  or  pnrmut,^  oi 
condus,  "  quia  promU  quod  conditum  m/,"*  sod 
sometimes  prom>u-eondu9  and  procurator  peni.'* 
This  an.swprs  to  our  butler  and  housekeeper 

Any  number  of  small  room.s  chisiered  togcthoi 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycom!)"  were  also  termed 
eetUe;  hence  the  dormitories  of  slaves  and  menials 
are  called  edl«,"  and  «eff«  fimuKariea,**  in  distine- 
tion  to  a  bedchamber,  which  was  cuhiculum.  Thus 
a  sleeping-room  at  a  public  house  is  also  tenned  a/- 
/a.'*  For  the  same  reason,  the  dens  in  a  brothel  are 
cdla.^*  Each  female  occupied  one  to  herself,*'  over 
which  her  name  was  inaeribed  hence  ccUs  tBoerip- 
la  means  a  brothel.'*  Cstfs  etijern,"  mjaaUmiOt^ 
IS  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  tbe  hatha,  the  ectts  caldaria,  tepidaria,  and 
fiigUaxim  were  those  wUcb  contained  reqiectivdy 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  odd  hath.  {VH.  Baths.) 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is,  the  }»art  inclu- 
ded within  the  outside  shell,  anKoq  (sec  the  lower 
woodcut  in  AntjbX  was  also  called  celU.  Then 
was  sometimes  more  than  one  cdla  within  the  same 
peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof ;  in  which  case 
they  were  either  turned  back  to  back,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Home  and  Venus,  built  liy  Hadrian  on 
the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which  arc  still  visi- 
ble, or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  ihe  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimns  Maximus  in  the  Capitol  In  such 
instances,  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the  doilj 
whose  statue  it  contained,  as  Ceiis  Jovis,  C«/te  Ju 
nonis,  CcUa  .Minervae.   ( ViA.  C«prroLtini.) 

CELLA'RIUS.    (r,</  Cell.*.) 

•CENCHRIS  {Ktyxf^),  a  species  of  Hawk,  an- 
swering' to  the  modem  Keetrsl,  or  /Trice  liimiiwgrfns. 

(  Vid.  HlXBAZ.) 

•GENGHROS  {ttlyxpot\  1.  A  apedee  of  Grain, 

the  same,  according  to  the  beat  authorities,  with 
I'anicum  miUaccum,  or  Millet."— IL  Called  also 
Cexc  HRi  xEs  {Kcyxpivri^),  a  species  of  Serpent,  which 
some  confound  wiUi  the  o«ovn'a(,  but  which  Gemei 
r^ards  as  a  diAmit  khid.  **  It  ia  moie  prabiiile, 
however,"  sajS  Adam<<,  "  that  both  were  mere  va- 
rieties of  the  Coluber  Ictus,  or  Viper.  I  may  men- 
tion here,  moreover,  that  the  C.  berut  and  the  C. 
vrcMter  are  the  only  venomous  serpents  which  we 
have  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  many  natondisia 
hold  them  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species  "•• 

CENOTA'PHIUM.  A  cenotaph  (*«rof  and  rti- 
^)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried  elae* 
where,  or  not  loond  for  bnrial  at  all. 

Thus  VirL'il  spieaks  Of  a  "tmimhis  inauis"  iu 
honour  of  Hector,  *'  Mantaquc  tofol.'Ot 

Hccioreum  mi  tumihait,  wUi  quern  eetpiu  imncm ; 
Et  utmines,  causam  larrymis,  sacrarerat  arns  "** 

1,  (Coiiipirp  Pliu.,  K|ii»t.,  II.,  17,  Willi  nor.,Carm.,  III.,  irriii  , 
7.)— 2.  (H"r.  ail  Amphoram,  Carni.,  111.,  xti.,  7:  "  l>«*cvai.'e, 
?t»rvinojul«nte.")— 3.  (Plja,,  II.  N.,  xiv.,27.)— 4.  '".c)— 5.  (i.. 
4.  P.  25,  ed.  Bipiint.— Id.,  «,  p.  179.)— «.  (Ci u.t..,  L,  «.)— 7. 
(PUut.,  Cipl.,  IV.,  ii„  115.— 8«nec..  Ep.,  let;— 6.  (CoJaw 
xii.,^}— e,  (CiiiBpai* Hont.f  Cwin.,  I.,  ix., 7^.-  III.,  xti,  •.}— 


10.  (Plftttt..  Pfceml.,  If., «..  14.)— II.  (Virf,.  &.Jtjj,  ir.,  IM  >- 

12.  (fir..  Pliil.,  ii.,  27.— Columella,  i..  A.)— 13.  (^^v«n«UlL 
p  l'-'.)-l  l.  (l>ctnin.,  r.  55  )— 15.  (Pctmn.,  c.  8.— Jav^  8MU 
VI..  len.;  — U'l  llm!.,  122.1  —  17.  {Scbm.t.  CmtroT.,  i.,  t.)— IS 
(Miiif-,  \i  ,  •l.'i,  1.)  — 19.  (Vitruv.,  VI.,  10  — Pctrim.,  p.  M.)— 90 
(Suet.,  Vit«Il.,  c.  10.)— SI.  (Theoobtut.,  Till.,  S — Ommm.  it. 
1 19.)-22.  (Adams,  kppfvi  t.  v.V-M.  (Jbb,  Cmm 
pan  Thncjrd.,  ii.,  34.) 
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L-cnc  tapliia  were  considered  as  rchpiosa,  and 
.'.eret'urt^  ditim  luru,  till  a  rescript  ol'lhe  emperurs 
Miiuninus  and  Veras,  tbe  difi  frati««»  pronoaaced 
Amp  not  to  bo  lo.* 

OENSOHES,  two  magistrates  of  high  rank  hi 
•lie  Roman  U?publir  'I'licy  were  first  created  D  C. 
€48,  and  wenu  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  const  itu- 
Uon  then  established.  They  were  elected  by  the 
Muriae  and  oonfinned  by  the  centuries ;  and  thus 
vote  nd.  merely  elected  ftmo,  hot  also  hy  the  pa- 
tricians. At  first  they  held  their  office  for  five 
yoara ;  but  Mainerous  JCmilius,  the  dictator,  passed 
a  law  in  B.C.  433,  by  which  the  duration  of  the 
office  was  liini  .ed  to  18  months,  the  election  still 
taking  place,  at.  before,  at  intervals  or  flTe  years,  so 
that  the  office  sas  vacant  fur  lhr(  c  years  ami  ;i  hall" 
M  atinie.  The  censors  were  always  paineians  of 
consular  rank  till  B.C.  350.  u  hen  a  plebeian.  C. 
lUorcitts  RutiUus,  who  had  also  been  the  first  plct>e- 
ian  dictator,  was  elected  to  the  office.  Subsequently, 
the  censors  might  be,  both  of  ihrin,  plebeians,  and 
even  persons  who  bad  not  tilled  the  consulship  or 
praetorahip  might  be  elected  to  this  magistrate;  but 
this  was  very  uncommon,*  and  was  put  a  stop  to 
after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  censorship  was 
merged  in  the  imperial  rank.  The  duties  of  the 
censors  were,  at  the  first,  to  register  the  citizens 
according  to  their  orders,  to  take  account  of  the 
property  and  revenues  of  the  state  and  of  the  public 
works,  and  to  keep  the  land-tax  rolls.  In  fact,  they 
constituted  an  exchequer-chamber  and  a  board  of 
works.*  It  was  the  discieiiooaiy  power  with  which 
ihey  were  invested  tint  gave  tbiem  their  high  iif^ 
nity  and  influence.  As  they  drew  up  the  lists  of 
lUiman  citizens,  according  to  their  distribution  as 
senators,  equites,  members  of  tribes,  and  rerariaiis, 
and  as  their  Usts  were  the  soie  evideoce  of  a  man's 
peeilioB  hi  the  stale,  it  of  ooorse  rested  with  them 
l4i  decide  all  questions  relative  to  a  man's  political 
rank.  And  thus  we  find  that,  in  effect,  they  could, 
if  they  saw  just  cause,  strike  a  senator  off  the  lu'-t, 
diqirive  an  equoe  uf  his  horse,  or  degrade  a  citizen 
to  the  rank  of  the  srarians.  Hie  ollhnces  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  these  degradations  were, 
Jl  treatment  of  his  family,  extravagance,  following 
a  degradmg  profossion,  or  not  properly  attending  to 
hie  own,  or  liaving  incurred  a  jmiunMm  turpe,*  The 
power  of  the  eensors  even  extended  to  a  man's 
proper! V.  Every  citizen  was  oblitjed  to  {.'ive  in  to 
the  censors  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  his 
pioperQr,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing  by  the 
■odiriee,  so  that,  as  Niebuhr  says,  there  most  have 
been  an  enormoos  quantity  of  such  doeoments  end 
icports  in  tlic  register-office.*  But  the  censors  had 
onlniiited  (>uwer  m  ehtimating  the  value  or  fixing 
tiw  taxable  capital :  thus  cases  are  known  in  which 
they  rated  the  taxable  value  of  some  articles  of 
pru(M.rty,  as  high-priced  slaves,  at  ten  times  the 
purchase-money  •  And  they  not  only  did  that,  but 
even  fixed  the  rate  to  be  levied  upon  it.  The  cen- 
aors  also  managed  the  farming  of  the  vtetig^ia  or 
standing  revenues,  including  the  state  monopoly  on 
salt,  the  price  of  which  was  fixed  by  them.'  They 
also  agreed  wit!\  cnntractors  for  the  necessary  re- 
pairs of  llic  public  buddings  and  roads.  The  care 
of  ihf.  temples,  dee.,  devolved  on  the  praetor  uriwnue 
whet,  there  was  no  censor ;  but  there  does  not  ap- 
pear .o  tic  any  reason  for  concluding,  with  Niebuhr,* 
;hat  the  offices  of  pretor  and  ceii'vor  were  ever 
eombined.  The  censor  had  all  the  ensigns  of  con- 
■nlnr  dignity  except  the  lictors,  and  woro  a  robe 
|Btir*>I}  scarlet  *    If  a  censor  died  in  office,  he  was 

I.  illt'inftr..  Ant.  Rum.,  ii.,  1.) — 2.  (.\iebulir.  Hut.  Rum., 
31  ,  p.  345.)— .t.  (Nirliuhr,  Hwt.  Rum.,  li..  p.  3(».)— 4.  (Cio., 
fiu  clueat.,  42.— Gaiut,  ir.,  ^  (IlisU  Rom.,  iiL,  p. 

»0.>-«  iL.T..  xxxi  -  ,  44  )— 7.  ;Lir..  nis.,  17.)— 0»  (BiM. 
Eea  ,       |i       )-9  {l\>ixU«M,  ri.,  M.) 


not  replaced,  and  his  colleague  resigii<_ii.'  j*  c«?c 
sor's  funeral  was  always  very  inagnificen'  *  ^Fo« 
farther  details  with  regard  to  tlie  censors,  see  Nie« 
bnbr,  Hut.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  324,  die,  and  Arnold,  Hitt 
Rom.,  i.,  p.  8M,  dbe.) 

CENSi'S,  or  register  of  persons  and  propf.rty, 
conijtituted  a  man  s  actual  claim  to  the  rights  oi 
citizenship  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Cbnsus  at  Athena  seems  to  date  Aom  the 
constitution  of  Solon.  This  legislator  made  Ibni 

classes  (Ttur'iiiara,  rt/.rj)  1  Pcntacosiomrdimni,  o| 
those  who  received  .500  inedsures,  dry  or  liquid, 
from  their  lands.  2.  Knigh(s,  who  had  an  income 
of  300  measnrea.  3.  ZtugUa,  whose  income  waa 
ISO  measnres.  4.  TheU$,  or  eapitt  eenti.  The 
word  rlfiTjfta,  as  used  in  the  orators,  mean.s  the  val- 
uation of  the  property  ;  i.  e.,  not  the  capital  itself, 
but  the  icmMe  capital.*  Now  if  the  valuation  of 
the  income  was  that  given  in  the  distribution  of  the 
classes  just  mentioned,  it  is  not  diffiealt  to  get  at 
the  valuation  of  the  capital  implied.  Solon  n  ckon- 
ed  the  dry  measure,  or  medimnus,  at  a  drachma.* 
Now  it  is  probable  that  (he  income  was  reckoned 
at  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  the  land,  on  the 
same  principle  which  originated  the  uneiarium  fa- 
nus,  or  8J  per  cent  at  Rome  if  so,  the  landeii  prop- 
erty of  a  ptnlacoswmrdimiius  was  reckoned  at  a  taU 
ent,  or  12xS0O=600O  drachmas;  that  of  a  knigh: 
at  12  x300=3000  dr. ;  and  that  of  a  zeugiu*  at  18x 
150=1800  drachmas.  In  the  first  class  the  whole 
estate  was  considered  as  taxable  capital ,  hut  in 
the  second  only  |tb8,  or  3000  drachmas ;  and  in  the 
third,  |ths,  or  1000  drachmas ;  to  which  Pollux  al- 
ludes when  he  says,  in  his  blunderin;:  way,  th;it  the 
first  class  expended  one  talent  on  the  public  ac- 
count; the  second,  30  minas  ;  the  third,  10  minas; 
and  the  thetes,  nothing.  In  order  to  settle  in  what 
class  a  man  shoaM  be  entered  on  the  register  (riiro- 
ypniitj),  lie  returned  a  valuation  of  his  property,  sub- 
ject,  perhaps,  to  the  check  of  a  counter-valuation 
{vTtoTiiafotfy  TIm  valuation  vras  made  very  fie* 
quently ;  in  some  states,  every  year  i  in  others,  ev- 
ery two  or  foor  yean.*  The  oensore,  who  kept  the 
register  at  Athens,  were  probably  at  first  tlie  nau- 
crari,  but  afterward  the  demarchs  performed  the  of- 
fice of  eensor.  Although  this  institution  of  Solon's 
seems  particularly  calculated  for  the  imposition  ol 
the  property-tax  {tta^opa),  Thucydtdes,*  speaking 
of  tlie  year  428  B.c  ,  says  that  it  was  then  that  the 
Athenians  first  raised  u  property-tax  of  200  talents. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  con* 
stituted  its  singularity ;  for  certainly  property<taxet 
were  common  not  only  in  Athens,  but  In  the  rest  ol 
Greece,  before  the  Peioponnesian  war,*  ami  .\nti- 
pho  expressly  says  that  he  contributed  to  many  of 
them  *  In  the  arebonship  of  Nausinicus  (Olym. 
100,  3 ;  D.C.  378)  a  new  valuation  of  property  took 
place,  and  classes  {mt^opiai)  were  introduced  ex- 
pressly for  the  property-taxes  The  nature  of  these 
classes,  our  knowledge  of  which  principally  depends 
on  a  note  of  Ulpian,"  is  involved  in  considerable  eb> 
scurity."  Thus  much,  however,  may  be  stated, 
that  they  consisted  of  120O  individuals.  120  from 
each  of  the  ti  n  tribes,  wlm,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  lit- 
urgy, advanced  the  money  for  others  liable  to  the 
tax,  and  got  it  from  them  by  the  ordinary  legal  pro* 
cesses.  In  a  similar  manner  classes  were  subse- 
quently formed  for  the  discharge  of  another  and 
more  serious  litiiriry,  the  tricrarchy  ;  and  the  strat- 
egi,  who  nominated  the  trierarchs,  had  also  to  form 

1.  (T.iv.,  itiv.,  43.)— 2.  (Tnrit.,  Ann.,  ir..  15  )— 3.  (OAckb, 
Pub.  F.ron.      .\tyi<  u.,       p.  'rO.)— 4.  (Plul.,  Sol.,  23.)— 5.  «Ni«- 

I  \m\\r,  Ills'  K.  in.,  p.  f*.)— fi.  (.\nst.rt..  Pol.,  v.,  8.)— 7.  (iii. 
19.)— h.  iTIri'v  l..  1.,  HI.)— 9.  (Tetral.,  i.,  H.— t'ul.  Titt- 
maun.  Dunlcil.  tl.  Oncrh.  StaaUvrrf.,  \>.  41.)— 10.  (ad  I)» 
motth..  Olynth..  ii.,  p.  33,  K  l  — II.  (Vuf.  the  iliMMliM  tt 
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(oe  symmoria  Tor  tfafi  fMftXtj  tUM*.*  D^htt  «• 
have  here  said  of  the  census  at  Athens  rrnden  it 

unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  similar  ref^i.strations  in 
Other  states  of  Greece.  When  the  constiiuiion  es- 
aeBliall^  depended  on  this  distribution  according  to 
property,  it  was  called  a  timocracy,  or  axislocracy 
(if  property  {^rifioKparia,  uvo  Tifxrifidruv  noXiTtia). 

II.  The  Cknsus  at  Rome  look  place  every  five 
fears,  and  was  attended  by  a  general  purification, 
whence  this  period  of  time  got  the  name  uf  a  lus- 
trum. The  census  was  perlormed  in  the  Campus, 
where  the  censors  sat  in  their  curule  chairs,  and 
cited  tht!  i)cu[j|f  to  .ipjicdr  hclorc  iticm,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  property.  When  the  census  was 
llniriied,  one  of  the  censors  offered  an  expiatory 
Kacrifice  {luslrum  condidu)  of  swine,  slieep,  and  bul- 
locks (hcricu  culled  xuocetaunlia),  Uy  which  the  city 
was  supposed  to  be  purified,  i  he  census  Origina- 
•ed,  hlce  that  of  Athena,  in  a  distribution  of  the  cit- 
iiens  into  claaees  at  the  comitia  eenturiata,  whieb 
distribution  is  attributed  to  Servius  TuUius.  {Vid. 
CoMiTiuM.)  But  this  old  constitution  was  never 
completely  established,  was  very  soon  overthrown, 
and  only  gradually  and  partially  restored.  There 
waa  a  coneiderable  diflbrenoe  between  tlie  roodea 
of  valuation  at  Home  and  Athens.  In  tlic  latter 
ttity,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  property  was  val- 
ued ;  but  the  taxable  capital  aeldom  amounted  to 
more  than  a  part  of  it,  being  alwaya  much  smaller 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  ehwsea.  Whereas  at 
Rome  only  ret  mancipi  were  taken  into  the  account, 
estates  in  the  public  domains  not  being  returned  to 
Ihe  oenann,*aiid  aome  aorta  of  propeitjr  were  rated 
at  many  times  tibeir  value;  nor  waa  any  favour 
shown  to  the  poorer  classes  when  their  property, 
buwevt  r  small,  <-aiu<»  wiiliin  the  Imiit-s  (if  taxation. 
The  numbers  of  persons  included  in  the  censuses 
whieh  have  come  down  to  us,  comprehend  not  only 
the  Roman  citizens,  but  also  all  the  persons  con- 
nected with  Rome  in  the  relation  of  isupuUty  they 
r«fer,  liuwcvtr,  only  to  thoae  of  man'a  eatate,  or 
l«ble  to  bear  arms.' 

•CENTAUREA  or  -EUM  {Ktvravpiov  and  -tf), 
the  herb  Centaury,  so  called  from  the  Centaur  Chi- 
ron, who  was  fdhli'd  to  have  Iwcn  thereby  cured  of 
a  wound  accidentally  infiieted  l»y  an  arrow  of  ller- 
cules.*  It  was  also,  from  this  circumstance,  styled 
CiMrsnit  and  Xeipuvec  ^<Co.*  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Centaury,  the  ^jreater  and  the  less,  which  have 
ne  other  simihlude  llian  in  the  bitlcrntss  of  tlitir 
taste.  The  less  is  also  ciilled  '/.ifxvuiin,*  tnun  its 
lovmg  moist  grounds.  "  It  grows  wUd  m  England," 
says  Martyn,  **in  many  plaeea,  and  ia  the  beat 
known  Tlie  greater  is  cultivated  in  jjardens."' 
The  Kei'TavfUov  ^i;a  is  referred  by  Sprengel  and 
liatthiuiu.^  to  the  Ccniaurea  Centaurtum,  L ,  and  x. 
uutpuv  to  the  Erytkrta  CenUutnum,  Pars.  Stack- 
noose  makes  the  «.  of  Theophrastns  to  be  the  Cen- 
taurea  Centaurium  *  Tin-  less  is  called  in  Greece, 
at  the  present  day,  Oipfn-xo^ruv.  bibthorp  found  it 
everywhere  in  Grcectr  in  the  level  country.* 

^CENTRISCUS  (Mvr/Mxoc),  a  species  of  fish 
mentioned  by  Theophrastns.  .^eoordlng  to  Wil- 
loughby,  it  was  a  species  of  GasicroMtaUf  called  in 
English  Stickleback  or  Barnstackie.'* 

•CEiM  lU  TE  {KivTpiT^),  a  species  of  fish  men- 
tioned by  i£lian,  and  called  xevrpiv^  by  Atheooeus 
and  Oppian.  It  is  the  Squaltu  Centnna,  in  Italian 
/Vj»<  //urcr)  Kondelt  t  says  it  has  some  rcaem- 
lilance  to  a  sow,  and  delights  in  filili." 


1.  (D.  iuc«t)i.,  ml  Bu^i.,  i>.  997,  l.)-2.  (Nicbtthr,  Htit.  Rom., 
i.,  p.  440. )-a  (  V,d.  Niebuhr,  Hikt.  R...,,..  u.,  p.  78.)— 4.  (Phn., 
H.  XW.,  «.)— a.  (Nicand.,  Th(  r.,  500.)— 6.  (Dic»eor..  in.,  8, 
•.)— 7  (Ml  Vif».,  G«org.,  IV.,  2:o.)-».  (Adanu,  Apperul.,  i.  t.) 

(AUciteok,  Flan  QaMicc,  |i.  aS.)— 10.  (AUanui,  Appead., 
t  *l— II.  (jniMkN  A.,t.,aa  U  aidant,  Append.,*,  v.) 


•CENIROMYRRU'INE  (MvnMts^^l  tot 
ifUuctu  AaUtaha,  oonmon  luiee-hoily,  or  Bntcti* 

er's  Broom.  The  Greek  name  means  "  prickly  myr- 
tle." Another  appellation  is  Oiymjfmiu  {b^^ftvpai- 
V17),  or  "  8haip>pointed  myrtle."  Dioaoandes.  again, 
describes  this  same  plant  under  the  name  of  ftvpaivq 
uypia,  or  "  wild  myrtle."  He  says  the  leaves  arc 
like  those  of  tuyrllc,  but  broader,  [tointed  like  a  ^[»<  ar, 
and  sharp  Tiie  Iruit  is  round,  growing  on  the  mu^ 
die  of  the  leaf,  red  when  ripe,  and  having  a  bony 
kernel.  Many  stalks  rise  from  tiie  same  root,  a 
cubit  high,  bending,  hard  to  break,  and  full  of  leaves 
The  root  is  like  tliat  of  dog's  grass,  of  a  sour  ta.^ie, 
and  bitterish.  "  The  Butcher's  Broom  is  so  called,** 
obaervea  Martyn,  "  because  our  butehen  make  nae 
of  it  to  sweep  their  stalls.  It  grows  in  wood^  and 
bushy  places.  In  Italy  they  frequently  make  brooios 
of  It.'-' 

GENTU'MVIUI.  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
powers  of  the  eourt  of  eentomviri  are  exceedingly 

ohsiure,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  combine 
and  rcconcUe  the  various  passages  of  Roman  wri- 
ters, so  as  to  present  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
subject.  The  essay  of  HoUweg,  Utier  iu  Camfm- 
tens  de*  Cknhmmralgeriektt,*  and  the  essay  or  Ti> 
^erslrom,  De  Judicilms  apud  Rumanos,  contain  all 
the  authorities  on  this  matter ;  but  tnese  iw  u  es- 
says by  no  means  agree  in  all  their  conclusions 

The  oenUimviri  were  judices,  who  resembled  oUi- 
er  judioea  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided  cases 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistratus  ;  but  they  dif- 
fered from  other  judices  in  being  a  definite  body  or 
collegium.  Ttiis  collegium  seems  to  liave  been  di> 
vided  into  four  parte,  each  of  which  sometimes  sat 
by  itself.  The  origin  of  the  court  is  unknown ;  but 
it  is  certainly  prior  to  the  Lex  .ifi^butia,  which  pot 
an  end  to  the  legis  actiones.  except  in  the  maltei 
of  Dai  inum  Infectum,  and  in  the  causa:  centumvi* 
rales.*  According  to  Festus,*  three  were  chosen 
out  of  each  tribe,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  nuni- 
ber  out  of  the  35  tribes  would  be  105,  who  in  round 
numbers  were  called  tho  hundred  meui  and  as 
there  were  not  36  tribes  till  341  B.C.,  it  baa  been 
sometimes  inferred  that  to  this  time  we  nuist  assign 
the  origin  of  the  cenlumviri.  Ihit,  ds  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Hollweg,  we  cannot  a]iog(  ther  rely  on 
the  authority  of  Foetus,  and  the  conclusion  so  drawn 
from  his  atatement  fo  by  no  meaaa  neeessary.  If 

tlie  renturnviri  wore  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this 
s^'ems  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  court 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  civil  mattera, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  aaeranientnm. 
The  process  here,  as  in  tlic  other  jndicia  privata, 
consisted  of  two  parts,  injure,  or  before  the  praftor, 
and  injudicio,  or  before  the  centumviri.  The  prae- 
tor, however,  did  not  inatract  the  centumviri  by  the 
forintila.  as  in  other  oasss,  wtiich  is  fortber  explain- 
ed  by  the  fact  that  the  protor  praddod  in  tho  jn- 
dicia ccntumviralia.* 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  c«>n- 
tumviri  were  limited  to  Rome,  or»  at  any  rale,  tc 
Italy.  Hollweg  maintains  that  their  powers  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matters ;  but  it  ia  impossi'^le 
to  recpncile  this  opinion  with  some  passages,*  frum 
which  it  appeara  that  crimina  came  under  theit 
cognizance.  The  substitution  c£  auttur  ut  in  the 
passage  of  Quintilian.*  even  if  supported  by  good 
.MSS.,  as  Hollweg  affirms,  can  hardly  be  defeniled. 

The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  cogui- 
nanee  of  thia  eourt  am  not  eompleiely  aaoertained. 


1.  (Theaphnm.,  H.  p.,  lii.,  17. — Martvn,  mi  Virg.,  Osyrg.,  li., 
413.)— 2.  (Zcu»chnfl,  dec,  t.,  358.)— 3.  (t;.iiaf,  ir.,  31.— CeU_ 
XVI.,  10.) — 4.  (■.  t.  CentuioTiralia  Jndicia.) — y  (I'lia.,  Eput. 
T..  SD-S.  tOn^Tnm^a^  m.-PhMlr.,  IIL, s., tt^ I— 7 
(lu»t.,  IT.,  KS7.> 
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ftiany  (4  IhMI  (tliough  we  hare  no  reason  for  say- 
ing all  of  tlmft)  are  enumerated  hy  Cicero  la  a  wcU- 
knowa  paaaage.'  Hollweg  mentions  that  certain 
■atters  only  "^mc  ir.  der  iheir  cognizance,  and  that 
other  matteis  were  not  within  their  cognizance-, 
and.  farther,  that  sucli  matters  as  were  wuliin  tlioir 
^Mgoizanoe  were  also  within  the  cognizance  of  a 
■iagle  judex.  This  writer  farther  asserts  that  ao- 
liooes  in  rem,  or  vindicationes  of  the  <»!il  civil  law 
f  with  thi  exception,  however,  ol  acliunts  piajudici- 
ules  or  status  questtones),  could  aione  l>e  brougtit  be- 
6m  the  oentumrih ;  and  that  neither  a  personal  ac- 
tioa,  one  ariainf  flwn  eotttraet  or  ddiet,  nor  a  siatna 
quacstio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa  centum  viralis. 
It  Mkoa  the  practice  to  set  up  a  &{K'ar  in  the  place 
«'here  the  ceotumviri  were  sitting,  and,  accordingly, 
IImi  word  iiasta»  or  basta  oeoUun  viralis,  is  som^imes 
MBd  m  ecioivaleBt  to  the  words  jiidieinm  oentmim- 
rale  *  The  spear  was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  own- 
erslup;  lor  "a  ntaji  was  considered  to  have  tin; 
beat  titiB  to  that  which  he  took  in  war,  and,  accord- 
ing|]r,«i|nirii«et  opiatheceotumviraiia  judicia."* 
Saefa  was  the  expIanatkNi  of  the  Homan  jurists  of 
the  origin  of  an  ancient  custom,  from  which,  it  is  ar- 
gued, It  may  at  least  be  inferred,  Uiat  the  cenium- 
viri  bad  pnperij  to  decide  mattm  felating  to  qui- 
ritarian vmienbifi,  and  ^ueationn  eonnected  there- 
with 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  matters  which 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ceniumviri  might 
•1k>  be  brought  before  a  jodeixt  bui  il  is  conjec- 
tured by  Hollweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  tlie  passing  of  the  ^butia  I^x.  He  consid- 
ers that  the  court  of  the  centumviri  cstahlt^jliod 
im  early  times,  lor  the  special  purpose  ui  deciding 
fuaitlona  of  quiritarian  ownenhip ;  and  the  iropor- 
lance  of  such  questions  is  apparent,  when  we  con 
aider  thai  the  Koman  citizens  were  rate<l  accord- 
ing to  their  quiritarian  property ;  that  on  their  ra- 
ting depended  their  class  and  century,  and,  oonse- 
qoently,  their  share  of  power  in  the  puMie  asaero- 
bllp^  No  private  judex  coidd  decide  on  a  right 
wtuch  iniglit  thus  indirectly  affect  the  caput  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  only  a  tnliunal  electt^d  out  of 
«M  the  tnbea.  Consisteaily  with  this  hypothesis, 
we  find  not  only  the  rel  Tindwatio  witbin  the  jnrin* 
diction  of  the  centumviri,  hut  also  the  hereditatis 
petitiu  and  actio  confessoria.  ilolivveg  is  of  opin- 
ion that,  with  the  ^iU)ulia  Lex,  a  new  epoch  in  the 
htaioi7  of  the  oentiunviricomoieooes;  the  Ic^s  ac- 
tiOMa  were  abdliahed,  and  the  fonnuta  (vul.  Actio) 
was  introduced,  excepliii^r.  however,  as  to  the  catuet 
otmtmamrttUt.^  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapt- 
ed aoly  to  personal  actions,  but  it  appears  that  it 
WIS  also  a'lapied  bf  a  kigal  device  to  vindicationes ; 
and  Hollweg  attrflmtes  this  to  the  ^hntia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
introduced  :  1.  per  legis  aciiouem  apud  centumvi- 
ros ;  2.  per  fumMilam  or  per  spunsionem  before  a 
judex.  Thus  two  modea  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  eataUiahed,  and  such  ac- 
tions were  no  longer  exdmivaly  withhi  tba  jozia- 
diction  ol  the  centumviri. 

Under  Augustus,  aooording  to  Hollweg,  the  func- 
tions, of  the  centumviri  were  so  far  m^ilied,  that 
the  inurt  important  vindicationes  were  put  under  the 
c<>t;r  .zai.cc  of  the  ct;ntiimviri,  and  the  le«8  impor- 
tant « ere  determined  per  sponsiunem  and  before  a 
jrfBX  Under  this  emperor  the  nimt  also  naomed 
ilB  fonner  dignity  and  important  ' 

The  younger  I'lioy,  who  praciiaed  in  this  court,* 
Ifeqiient  aUnaioiia  to  it  in  Hia  lettern. 


The  foregoing  notice  i.s  foundetl  on  Hollwt^  s  Ui 
geniuus  essay ;  his  opinions  on  some  points,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Thoac 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obacQie 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  tht 
head  of  this  article. 

CENTU'KIA.   ( Vid.  Cbmtusio.  Cokjtiuh.) 

CENTU'KIO.  the  eonanawder  of  a  eompam  of 
infantry,  varying  in  number  with  the  legion.  If 
Fesiiis  may  he  trusted,  llie  earlier  form  was  ccn  «• 
r\tiii!i.t,  like  (Ucurio,  dccuriomu.  Quintihaii'  tells  US 
that  the  form  ckaUftrio  was  found  on  ancieo*  ia* 
scripiiona.  even  in  his  own  times. 

The  century  was  a  military*  division,  oorreapond- 
ing  to  the  civil  one  curia;  lite  crn/urio  of  the  one 
answered  to  the  cmrio  of  the  other.  From  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  century  origin^ 
oonabted  of  thirty  men,  and  Niebnlir  thinin  thai 
the  influence  of  this  favoured  number  may  be  traoed 
ill  the  ancient  array  of  the  Roman  army.  In  later 
times  the  legion  (not  indndia|the  «eifa'4e«)was  com- 
posed of  thirty  maniplea  or  aixty  oentnriea:'  as  ita 
strength  vsried  fhim  aboot  three  to  aix  thouaand, 

tlip  mimliors  of  a  century  would  vaiy  ill  prapMliOB 
from  about  hlly  to  a  hundred. 

T^-c  duties  of  the  centurion  were  diiefly  eonflned 
to  the  r^hitions  of  hia  own  oorpa,  and  the  care  d 
the  watch.*  He  had  the  power  of  granting  toes* 
twncs  muncrum,  remission  of  service  to  the  private 
stildiers,  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  exactions  on 
this  plea  were  one  cause  of  the  sedition  in  the  army 
of  Ulesos,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.*  The  vUi*  vn» 
the  badge  of  office  with  which  the  centurion  pun- 
ished his  men.*  The  short  tunic,  as  Quint ilian' 
seems  to  imply,  was  another  mark  of  distinction : 
he  was  also  known  by  letters  on  the  crest  of  the 
hi'lniet  .'  The  foIl<»wing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  baa- 
relief  at  Rome,  represents  a  centurio  with  the  vitia 
in  one  of  hia  hands. 


1.  (V»  Om.,  ^38.)— a  (Svfll.  OeUT.,M.- 
«  1  h-9  (tMss,  ifn  Mb)— i  (OsMM,  fr. 
nCwi-A  iVbA  SS  OsM  OMMvt>Vk«t ' 


'ointiL*  Int., 


The  centurions  were  usually  elected  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,'  subject,  probably,  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  consul.  There  was  a  time,  according  to 
Polybitts,*  when  desert  was  the  only  path  to  mUitSp 
ry  rank;  but,  under  the  emperora,  eentttrionsiiipa 
were  given  away  alm»t.st  entirely  by  interest  or  i)er- 
sonal  friendship.  The  father  in  Juvenal"'  awakes 
his  son  with  Vilen  potce  libelio,  "  petition  for  the 
rank  of  centurion  and  PUny*'  tells  ua  that  be  had 
made  a  similar  request  for  a  friend  of  hia  f  wn, 
**  Hmc  (go  ordtnes  tmpetraveram  '"''  Dio  Cassius," 
when  he  makes  Maecenas  advise  Augustus  to  till  up 
the  neonte,  rdv  da^  6px^  hcarovTapxvoavTuv, 
aeems  to  impljp  that  some  were  appointed  to  this 


1,  (TKit,  Ann., ».,  ».}— 5.  (Ttdt..  Ann.,  xr 

aO.)-4.  (Abo..  1.,  17.)-*.  (Ju».,  S«t.,  847.— Plin.,  H.  N.. 
m.,  l.>-«.  (si,  IlB.)— 7.  (Vaget.,  ii.,  13.)-8.  (Liv^xUinM.; 
-«.  (n.,M.)~l«.  (Stfn  »ir.riW.)-ll  (Eriit,vl.,  tk)-!! 
(Coavsiw  VfliMiaa,  U.,  a.)-  li  (U.,  p.  481,  c.) 
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CEPHALUS. 


CERASUS 


■mnk  ill  once,  without  prerioaaly  Mrving  ia  t  lower 

tapacity. 

ToIn  Ijiijs,  in  the  fraginenU  of  the  6lh  book,  lias 
left  an  accurate  account  uf  the  election  of  centuri- 
one.  "  From  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  legion," 
j.  e.,  hastati,  piincipes.  Iriaril,  "  they  elect  ten  men 
in  order  of  merit  to  command  in  their  own  division. 
Alter  tliib,  a  ^^<■('ond  election  of  a  like  number  takes 
place,  ia  all  sixty,  who  are  called  centuriooa  {raSi- 
9fixmt  i>  ^-t  orJtmm  ductartg).  The  centoriona  of 
the  first  election  usually  command  the  right  of  the 
maniple  ;  but  if  cither  uf  the  two  m  absent,  the 
whole  command  of  the  maniple  devolves  on  the 
Other.  Ail  of  them  elect  their  own  uragi  {mttanu), 
and  two  standard'beareie  fn  each  mMupie.*  He 
who  iH  chose  n  first  of  nil  is  admitted  to  the  COttncUs 
of  the  general  {pumipdusy 

From  the  above  passage  (which  is  abridged  in  the 
traaalatiooX  it  appean  that  the  centurion  was  first 
ekoeen  from  hie  own  diTiaioa.  He  might,  indeed, 
rise  from  commanding  the  left  of  the  niani|Je  to 
command  the  right,  or  to  a  iiigher  maniple,  and  so 
on,  from  cohort  to  cohort,  until  the  first  centurion 
of  the  princifct  became  frimifitu*  but  it  was  only 
extraordinary  service  which  could  ralae  him  at  once 
to  the  higher  rank.  Thus  Livy,'  "  Iltc  me  imperalor 
dignum }udicavU,  cui  frtmum  hasiaium  pnoriM  centu- 
rim  aMtignartt"  i.  e.,  "  appointed  me  to  be  first  cen- 
turion (sc.  of  dk  figlu  cmfwy)  in  the  fint  maniple 
»f  hastati." 

The  opltottes,  accorAmg  to  Festus,  were  originally 
called  aucntt :  they  were  the  lieutenants  uf  the 
eeatorion  (probably  the  eame  with  the  Mutcenturiones 
of  Livy) ;  and,  according  to  Vegetius,*  his  deputies 
during  ilhiess  or  absence.  Festus  confirms  the  ac- 
count of  Polybius,  that  the  optiunes  were  appointed 
by  their  centuriona,  and  says  that  the  name  was 
given  them  "  ex  fito  Umpon  qutm  tdini  fenmamim 
ett  cfnturioniltis  oplare." 

Ihf  prtmtpilua  was  the  first  centurion  of  the  first 
naniple  of  the  triarii,  also  called  "  princeps  centu- 
riooum,"  pnmi  pili  c«iUum.*  He  was  intrusted 
with  the  eai«  of  the  eagle,*  and  had  the  light  of  ai* 
tending  the  councils  of  the  general. 

"  Ut  toeupUUm  aquilmm  tUn  ««nwMtam«  atum* 

says  Juvenal,  hyporbolically  (for  military  service 
expired  with  the  fiftieth  yearX  intimating  that  the 
rawsfda  were  large  for  tbeee  who  cooia  wait  for 
granetion.    The  pnmipii  who  were  bonocurably 

diaeharged  were  called  ynmipdarcs. 

The  pay  of  the  centurion  was  double  that  of  an 
ordinary  aoldier.  In  the  time  of  Pulybiua,^  the  lat- 
ter was  about  ten  denarii,  or  aeven  riiiUittga  and  a 
f»enny  per  month,  l>c^;ides  food  and  clothing.  Under 
Doaiitian  we  lind  it  increa.sed  atjovc  u  nlold.  Ca- 
ligula cot  down  the  pensions  ol  rr  tired  centurions 
to  aiz  thowand  seateroea,  or  ^  17<.  6d.,  probably 
about  one  half.* 

»CEPA.  (VidCMTx.) 

•CEP^A  (Knnaia),  a  species  of  plant,  which 
Stephens  seeks  to  identify  with  the  Water  Purslain, 
but  which  Sprengel  bohla  to  he  the  aame  with  the 
Stimm  Ccpaa,  one  of  the  Honseleeic  tribe.  In  this 
latter  opinion  Bilkrbeck  coincidi  s  Some,  howev- 
er, have  supposed  the  Ccpo^a  to  be  tlie  Anagallm 
mquatica  {VeronicA  mnagallm),  or  \\'ater  Speed- 
weli.*  The  Cepaa  ia  called  upofifsiov  by  the  mod 
era  Oreeits.** 

•CEPHALUS  ()(f>i/.«f),  the  Mullet  Linna-u-s 
and  several  of  his  successors  have  confounded  all 


the  European  mullets  under  a  single  spcciis,  (hee 
Mufnl  Cephalus.    According  to  this  view  of  tlM 

subject,  the  ^t/.Auv.  ri'iarif;,  /ii  'ivoi".  and  ^paio^  of 

Atheuieus'  must  have  been  merely  varietiea  of  it 
L'uvier,  however,  admita  several  apeeies,  plaeing 
the  M.  Cephalus,  or  common  Mullet,  at  the  head. 
"  Tlie  genus  Mugil."  otwerves  Gnlliih,  "is  suppo* 
sed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  contraction  of  ttvo 
Latin  words  signifying  *  very  agile*  (aw/^tm  agU*ay 
The  hearing  of  the  common  Mtrilet  is  very  fine,  at 
lias  lit  en  noticed  by  Aristotle.  It  aj>[K'nrs  to  l)e  of 
a  stupid  character,  a  fact  which  was  Wiuiw  ii  in  th« 
time  of  Phuy,  since  tliat  ituthor  tells  Ub  that  there  ia 
something  ludicroua  in  the  diapositioo  of  Ihe  mut 
lets,  ftar  if  they  are  afraid  they  eooeeal  their  beads, 
and  thus  imagine  that  they  are  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  oUservation  of  ihiir  enemies.  I'he  ax»- 
cients  had  the  flesh  of  the  Mullet  in  great  request, 
and  the  coaaumplion  of  it  ia  atill  very  coosiderabia 
in  moat  of  the  eonntries  of  Europe.  According  fa 
Atheiuraa,  those  mullets  were  formerly  id  v<  ry  high 
esteem  which  were  taken  m  the  ncigltbouriiood  of 
Sino|ie  and  Abdeia;  While,  as  Paulus  Jovius  ii»> 
lonns  OS,  those  were  venr  little  prized  which  bad 
lived  in  the  salt  marab  of  Orbitello.  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  lagunes  of  Ferrara  and  Voim  i ,  m  ih<.-~t  of 
Padua  and  Chiozu,  and  such  as  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  uf  Comaiaebio  and  Ravenna.  AM 
these  places,  in  fust,  are  marshy,  and  the  streams  by 
which  they  are  watered  are  brackish,  and  commU' 
nicate  to  the  fish  which  they  support  tl>e  ixlour  and 
the  fiavour  of  the  mud."*  The  ancients  believed 
the  Mallet  to  be  a  very  salaeious  kind  of  idi,wluA 
circumstance  may,  perhaps,  have  given  riaa  to  lllO 
custom  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.* 

•CEPHEN  (k?^«v).  the  Drone,  or  male  Dee.  The 
opinion  that  the  male  bee  and  diude  were  identieal 
*as  maintained  by  boom  the  andeat  natwrallila 
also,  but  was  not  generally  received  For  a  fM 
exposition  ul  tiie  aiicii  ut  opinions  ou  this  subject, 
see  .Mdrovandos  • 

•CJr^^'PUOS  {KtKfof),  a  apeeies  of  Bird.  Enm- 
man  and  others  take  it  for  the  GnO  or  Sea-mew; 
hut,  as  Adams  remarks,  Aristotle  jlislintrulshes  ho- 
tween  it  and  the  Adpo^.  It  may,  however,  as  the 
latter  thinks,  have  been  the  species  of  (iull  called 
Dung-hunter,  or  Lunu  pumUieu*,  h.  Kay  niakfl* 
it  the  Catmnetm  eepphu.* 

•CERACIIATK.S  ((c^fp^unw),  an  apntf-  of  the 
colour  of  wax  (htjpof),  mentioned  by  Pliny.  ( Vtd. 
Achatks.) 

•CERASTES  (/rrpsffrkX  tbe  Honed  Serpentine 
called,  according  to  Isidonis.  because  it  has  faomn 

on  its  bead  like  tlio.se  of  a  ram  Dr.  Harris  thinks 
that  It  was  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind.  It  is  the 
Shephephcn  of  the  Hebrews.  **  Sprengel,"  remarkn 
Adams,  '*  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Uemorrhus;, 
referring  both  to  the  Cetuher  Cerastet,  L. ;  and, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  elT< cts  priM!o«-«l  by  the 
sting  of  the  liaemorrhus,  and  of  tlie  Cerastes,  us  de- 
scribed by  IKoecorides,  Aetiua,  and  Paoius  iilgin** 
ta,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  thia  opinion,  althougb 
unsupported  by  the  other  authorities."   ( Vtd.  At  ■ 

HOSKHUa.)* 

•CER'ASUS  (itipaooc),  the  Cherry-tree,  or 
nus  Cerasiu,  L.  Aoeoiding  to  some  autboritiea. 

it  derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Ccras.u  in 
Pontus,  where  it  grew  very  abundanllr whOe 
others  make  the  cily  to  have  been  e.illi  d  altfr  th«i 
tree.*    Lucullus,  tiie  Roman  commander,  ia 


I.  (VU  Li».,  Till  ,  8J— 3.  (\Vn,  t.,  11.,  H.)— 3.  (xIm.,  34.)— 1. 
lu.,  7.)-^.  (Liv.  (J.iv.,S:a.,x;».,  I'JT.)— 7.  (I'.iljt)..  I 

n.,  S7.)— 6.  (Suti.,  Cali^.,  44.)— tf.  {Dumiar^  iii..ld7.— AJstun, 
Uu  Mai.  —  Adatna,  JkaitaL,  M.  T^  — IS.  (BilloilMck,  Flor.t 


1.  (Tii.,  c.  77,  leqq.)— 3.  (Gnffith*t  Ca*isr,«Bl.  S.,|k.  J«5.)~a 

(.S.it.,  I.,  317.)— 4   iAilam«,  Apfwiu).,  ».».>— 5.  (Arirtiit.,  )I.A- 
viii.,  0. — Adams,  ApjH'uil.,  i.  v.)  —6.  (IsiJi.'.  "rn;  ,  m-,  4,  IS 
— Hami,  Nut,  Hint,  uf  Bible,  p.  I.— Adaniv,  Apjiciul ,  ».  v.j — 7 
(StTT.      Vitf.,  GeiirR..  u.,  IB.  —  Iiular.,  Ong.,  xtii.,  " 
Plia.,  H.  N.,  sv.,  ii.)—b,  'Cniukbu*.  wi  Proprn.,  i*..  v  'S  » 
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CERCOPITHECUS. 


CEREV18IA. 


•u  haT«  Arst  brought  the  Cbeny^ree  into  July,' 
nd  hence  the  terms  ceroMut  aad  centum  (the  )ai- 
ter  signifying  the  fruit)  wete  introduoed  into  the 

Romau  tongue.  Scrvius,  indeed,  says*  that  chcr- 
'  rte«  were  known  before  this  in  Italy ;  that  tliey 
were  of  an  inferior  quahty,  and  were  ealled  coma ; 
and  that,  aubeequently,  this  name  was  changed  into 
.Torna-<erota.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly 
denies  that  cherries  were  known  in  Italy  before 
the  time  of  Lucullu*.*  In  Greece,  however,  they 
iTBre  known  i>t  a  much  earher  period,  having  been 
described  by  llieophrastus*  aoid  the  Siphnian  Di- 
phyhi!?  •  This  latter  writer,  who  is  quoted  by 
Alhciuvus.  spt'aka  of  cherries  aa  being  stomachic, 
though  not  very  nutritive.  Ht;  makes  the  very  red 
kind,  ani  another  called  the  Milesian,  to  have  Ijcen 
the  he.st  and  to  have  been  also  good  diuretics. 
Piiir;  t: numerates  various  species  of  cherries,  such 
aa  the  Apronian.  of  a  very  red  colour  ;  the  Luta- 
tian,  of  a  very  dark  hue  ;  the  round  or  Gaecilian  ; 
Mid  the  Junian,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  hat  so  ten- 
der that  they  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot,  not  bear- 
ing iransfxirtation  to  any  distance  from  the  {larent 
tree.  Tlie  best  kind  of  all,  however,  were  the  Du- 
ractnian,  called  in  Campama  the  Plinian.  The 
Chevry-tree  eooM  never  be  aocUmated  in  Egjrpt  ■ 
Acrnplmi;  to  modern  travellers,  the  hills  near  the 
fciie  oi  ancient  Cerasus  iire  aliU  covered  with  cher- 
ry-trees, growing  wild." 

*C£RATIA  (sqMrta),  the  Carob-tree,  or  Cerato- 
KM  nliqua,  **  Homoe,**  obaervee  Adams,  *'  speaks 
of  f  arnb  nuts  as  being  an  inferior  kind  of  food  ; 
and  fct)  ;»lso  Juvenal  and  Persius.  It  has  fx;en  con- 
jectured that  it  was  upon  Carobs,  and  not  upon  Lu- 
enata,  thai  John  the  Baptist  led  in  the  wilderoeaa. 
Thw  point  ia  dieeaaaed  with  great  (earning  by  Olaoa 
Celsius,  in  his  Hierobolanicon.  To  me  it  appears 
ttuU  the  generally  received  opinion  is  the  more 
pvobable  one  in  this  case."* 

*G£RA.U'MION  {uoawuv),  a  variety  of  the 
Trotte,  or  Tkier  Ctbarrttm.* 

•CERCIS  («e/j«<f),  according  to  Stackhouse,  the 
Jodae-trcc,  or  Cercia  tiiiquattnun,  Schneider,  how- 
ever, rather  indinea  to  the  Aapen>tiee^  or  Pcgw/u^ 

•CERCOPITHE'CUS  (««p«ojr/ft7*tof ),  a  species  of 
Monkey,  with  a  long  tail,  from  which  circumstance 
the  Greek  name  has  originated  (xipKos,  "  a  tail," 
and  TTiOiiKoc,  a  monkey")."  Pliny  deeeribee  the 
animal  as  having  a  black  head,  a  baby  eovering  re- 
sembling that  of  an  ass,  and  a  eryailKsrent  from 
that  of  other  apes.  Hardouin  refers  it  to  the  Mar- 
mot, but  this  IS  very  improbable.  Cuvier'*  states, 
that  among  the  monkeys  in  India  there  are  some 
with  Ion:;  tails,  grayish  hair,  and  the  face  black  ;  as, 
br  ex^iiple,  the  Simia  enuUiu  and  the  Simia  fau- 
muM.  None,  however,  are  found,  according  to  him, 
ia  this  aame  country  with  grayish  hair,  and  the 
whole  head  black.'*  On  the  other  hand,  Wilkin- 
■on^  atatea  that  Pliny's  description  of  the  Cerco- 
pithecus.  with  a  black  head,  accords  with  one  spe- 
cies of  monkey  still  found  in  Ethiopia.  The  Cer- 
oopiihecus  was  woisbipp^d,  according  to  Juvenal," 
in  Thebee,  the  old  Egypttea  eapital,  and,  asWilkin- 
aon  stales,  would  seem  to  have  been  embalmed,  not  I 
only  m  iliai  city,  but  also  in  other  places  in  Lg\  pi. 
It  was  frequently  represented  as  an  ornament  in 
i^mi4^it>aL,  in  oommon  with  other  aauuals,  flow- 
en,  and  faneiftd  devieea ;  end  the  neck  of  a  bot- 


I.  (IwL,  I.  c— S*r».,  I.  c— I'lin.,  1.  c.j— 2.  (I.e.)— 3.  (I.  c  » 
•-4  (H.  P.,  iu.,  13.>— 9.  (ap.  Atluia..  U.,  p.  M,  «-)—«■  (Plii  , 
L  «>)— 7.  (Toartiefort,  Voyaga  da  heruA,  vol.  iii.,  p.  09.»— 6. 
miaaar^  L,  JM»— Hbnt.,  EiMt,.  IL,  191— Juv.,  Sat.,  xi.,  W. 
— flm..  Sat.,  iiL,  M^AduB% Appnid.,  a.  t.)— 0.  (Th«<^r.,  H. 
P,i„0.)-1O.  (ThMphr.^ H.  K  iii.,  14.)— II.  (H.N..»ni.,Sl.) 
*>1S.  (ail  Plis.,  I.  e.H'IS.  (CuTier,  1.  e.)— 14.  (Mamieni  and  Cua- 
tmtm  i<  *br  KgyVtiaaa,  vol.  v .  p.  m  >— lA.  (Su^  4.> 
Go 


tie  waa  aometimea  deeonied  with  two  aiittng  mot 

kcm. 

CEREA'LTA.  This  name  waa  given  to  u  festi- 
val celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose 
wanderings  in  seareli  of  her  lost  daughter  Proser 
pine  were  represented  by  women,  ehillied  in  white, 
running  about  with  lighted  torches.'  During  its 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,'  the  spectators  of  which  appean  d  m 
white  i*  but  on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning, 
the  gamea  aad  festivals  were  not  oeld>rated  at  aU, 
aa  the  matrons  could  not  appear  at  them  except  in 
white.*  The  day  of  the  Cerealia  w  doubtful; 
some  think  it  w£fe  the  ides,  or  18th  of  April ;  othoa 
the  7th  of  the  same  month.* 

CEREVI'SIA,  CERVl'SIA  (C«ferX  ale  or  beer, 
was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient, 
as  it  is  to  the  modern,  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  But  it  was  used  very  geii'  rally  by  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  whose  soil  and  climate  were  less 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vinea  (tit  Cfuttia,  oHtsqiu 
prcfrninis*)  .-\econliiii,'  to  Hentdotus,'  the  Egyp- 
tians coimnonly  drank  '•  barley-wiiie,  "  to  which 
custom  -'E.scliyliis  alludes  (/«  Kpitluv  a  f/e  Pdust 

ad  pocuU  zytJu*).  Diodorus  Stculus'**  saya  that 
the  Egyptian  beer  waa  neariy  equal  to  wine  in 

slren^'Ui  and  flavour.  The  Iberians,  the  Tliracians. 
and  the  people  in  the  north  of  Asia  .Minor,  instead 
of  drinking  their  ale  or  beer  out  of  cupa,  placed  it 
before  them  in  a  large  bowl  or  vaae  Warvp),  which 
waa  sometimes  of  gold  or  eilver.  laia  being  full 
to  the  brim  with  the  grains  as  well  aa  the  ferment- 
ed liquor,  the  guests,  when  they  pledged  one  anoth* 
er,  drank  together  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  ^tuoping 
down  to  it ;  although,  when  Ihia  token  of  friendahip 
waa  not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  refined 
method  of  sucking  up  the  fluid  ihrou^jh  lubes  ol 
cane."  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern  nations, 
offered  to  their  goda  Hhetionaof  bt  er,  and  expected 
that  to  drink  it  in  the  preeence  of  Odin  would  be 
among  the  delights  of  Valhalla.**  BpSrov,  oob  of 
the  names  for  het  r,''  seems  to  bean  ancient  paaiive 
participle,  from  the  root  signifying  to  bnw. 

•"For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Ales,"  saya 
Adams,  "  consult  Zosimus  Panupolita,  de  Zykorum 
conjutxont  (Salisbech,  1814,  ed.  Gruner).  The  word 
Ciwf  is  derived  fr(jm  C'w,  frrcco.  Ale  is  ealled 
oivof  KpiBivOf  and  oivof  in  Kpitiuv  by  Ilerudotua 
and  Athenaua ;  ici»m>  by  Aristotle ;  fjpirov  by 
Theophrastus,  .fschylus,  Sophocles,  6ic. ;  ^ko; 
by  Symeon  Seth ;  but  its  first  and  m(»si  ancient 
name  was  C^^of  or  i^vdtov.  Various  kiiu!.-^  i>i  Ale 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors :  1.  The  Zytku* 
Horitaeew,  or  Ale  from  barley ;  of  which  the  nivw, 
Ppi'Tov,  the  Curmu  Curma,  Corma,  and  Citrmon, 
mentioned  by  8ulpicius  and  Dioscorides ;  the  Cere- 
visia,  a  term  of  Celtic  origin,  appln  d  tu  an  ale  u.-m  d 
by  the  Gaula  (compare  the  Welsh  cne) ;  the  fovhos 
of  Seth ;  the  At/oem  and  Puea  of  the  Araba,  noticed 
by  Symcon  Seth,  Rhases,  and  Haly  .\!)t)as,  are  only 
varielies. —  2.  The  Zyihus  intireux,  or  Ale  from 
wheat.  To  this  belong  the  Calia  or  Ccna  nf  Pliny, 
Ftonia,  and  (>fO»iua,  and  the  Corma  of  Atbenaeus  '* 
—8.  llie  Zytku§  guceedtmetu,  prepared  from  grain  ol 
ail  kind.s.  oats,  millet,  rice,  panic,  and  .•^jx  lt ;  also 
from  services  " — 4.  The  Zytktu  Dizytkium,  or  Dou 
hie  Beer,  called  by  Symeon  Seth  fafaof  rt»  iffHu 

1.  (tVrid,  Fast.,  iv.,4Dl.)-'2.  (Tiitit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  53.) -:i.  fOuJ. 
F«»t.,  IT.,  tiiiO.i— I.  (l.iv.,  XIII.,  16;  ixiiv.,6.) -5.  <0*iU,  Koit., 
IV  ,  3I59.J— fi.  (Plin.,  11.  N.,  XIII.,  82.— Thcophrairt.,  U«  Cm 
Plant.,  VI.,  1 1.— DioJ.  Sjc,  i».,2  ;  ».,  9ft.— Stiab.,  XVU., 
Tacil.,  Germ.,  S3.)— 7.  (II.,  77.)— »  jSttppI  IM .'— (Cataai , 
X.,  IIA.)— 10.  «.,  90,  S4.)— 11.  (Aichil.,  Fng.,  p.  67,  ed.  U» 
bel.— Xen.,  Aoab.,  iv..  5,  i26.— AihuuHM,  i,, ».— Virg^.,  Oeoif. 
ill.,  380,— Serviua,  aJ  lac.)— 13.  (KejraUr,  Antiq.  Scpteot.,  p 
ISO-IM.)— la.  CARhU..  L  G^UeUuMM,  «l.  8t«i«a<« 
AiheoMS,  «.»  07.)— 14.  (ff»  M,  tJ-U^  Owcg^  ii 
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M0<  (PAuf  compositus).  This  was  a  stronger  kind 
of  Atei  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
ion  not  appear  that  the  aneientn  wera  aoquainted 

with  the  use  of  Hons  (Aainiilaa  b^ubu)  in  the  oom- 
position  of  tneir  ales."' 

•CERINTHA  or  -E  (ci^p/vA^),  b  plant,  which 
fitaekbouae  and  Spreogei  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  Honey-wort,  or  Cewidu  tuperm.  Virgil  sp*  aks 
of  it  as  "  Cerinthce  icrnobiU  granun,"*  which  Mar- 
tyn  explains  by  saying  that  it  grows  common  m 
Itrly.  It  is.  in  ftct,  met  everywhere  in  Italy 
and  Sicito.  Pbilargyrioa  aeya  it  deriTea  its  name 
from  Cermthas,  a  city  of  B<Botia,  where  it  grew,  in 
ancient  times,  in  great  plenty  ;  tlif^  (xntir  deriva- 
tion, however,  is  that  which  deduces  it  from  xjjpiov, 
**  a  hionqr-comb,"  because  the  flower  nbonnds  with 
t  aweet  Inkse  like  honey.  The  bees  were  very  fond 
of  it."  It  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with 
the  KTjpivQo^  or  ipiffaKj]  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
which  13  nothing  more  than  beet'-bread,  being  com- 
poeed  of  the  pollen  of  vegetables  kneaded  with 
honey.  Botanical  writers  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
Cerintha,  the  Greater  and  the  I^ess,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  TTi'/Jotov  uf  Diosco rides.  Sihthorp 
/bund  this  ;n  Greece  in  the  cultivated  grounds,  and 
particularly  among  the  vinee  in  the  spring,  accord- 
ing in  this  with  the  account  pivrn  by  Dioscorides* 
OEUNERE  HEUEDITA'H:M  '  (Vid.  Hkreb) 
CERO'iMA  {Kr/pu/ia)  was  the  oil  mixed  with  wax 
(K9po()  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed.  After 
they  had  been  anointed  with  tfaia  ei,  ttiey  were 
covered  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand  ;  whence  Seneca* 
Ba)S,  "A  ceramatc  not  haphe  {d(^ri)  ezcepit  in  crypta 
Nrapi>li(ana." 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wreetlere 
ware  anointed  (the  cicofbmin^,  and  alao,  in  later 

timeii,  the  plaee  where  they  wrestled.  This  word 
is  often  used  in  connexion  with  palastra,^  hut  we  do 
not  know  in  what  respect  these  places  differed. 
Seneca*  speaka  of  the  ceroma  aa  a  place  wliich  the 
ItUe  were  acenatomed  to  frequent,  in  order  to  aee  the 
gjnnnastic  sports  of  hoys  (qui  in  ccromatt  rpectalor 
fUtTuru m  nxantium  »eilft).  Arnobius*  inlbrms  US  that 
the  ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  MetCOiy. 

CERTA'MINA.  JVid.  AxetaTje.) 

CERTT,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which  has 
been  jzivcn  hy  .some  modern  writers,  perhaps  with- 
out g<H>d  rea.soii,  to  those  actions  in  which  a  deter- 
minate or  indeterminate  sum.  as  the  caae  magrbe, 
ii  mentioned  in  the  formula  (eeademiMlie  urtm  pe- 

CERYKEION  (^r;„>\-nrnl      {Vid  CjtRCCEUS.) 

CEKU'CHl  {Ktpovxoi),  the  ropes  which  supported 
Ihn  Tud  of  n  diipb  poaaing  fWmi  it  to  the  top  of  the 


1.  (Adttu,  ApMad..  t.  (GMtf.,  iv.,  61)— t.  (Msitya 
•i  Yiif.,  L  e.)-4.  (BiilMbMt,  Ftow  cTmmcs,  p.  4M-9.  (fc., 
ir.)J%  (Vitratr.,  v..  U^.  (Pta- H.  sot.  tJh-*'  (u« 
%w.Vil,  »0-e.  (Adv.  OMtt.,  ifl^tt.)-M>  V0A»ttt^*9, 


mast.  The  woodcut,  p.  62,  shows  h  vessel  «itk 
two  oeraehi.  In  other  anoient  mooomenta  we  am 
four,  na  in  tiie  annexed  woodent,  taken  ften  oneof 

the  pictures  in  the  MS.  of  Vir^nl.  which  was  given 
by  Fulvius  Ursinus  to  the  Vatican  library.  (Vt4 
Antenna,  Carchbsidm.) 

•CERVUS.  the  Stag.   ( Kti.  £i.Anioa.) 

•CERU8SA  {ififtvtttop).  White  Lead,  or  PlmtM 
sul-carhonas.  The  ancient  Ceiuse.  like  the  mod- 
ern, was  prepared  by  exposing  lead  to  the  vapours 
of  vinegar.  The  ancient  process  is  minutely  6^ 
scribed  by  Theophrastus  "  Lead  ia  placed  in 
earthen  vessehi  over  sharp  vinegar,  and  after  it  liaa 
acquired  a  sort  of  rust  of  some  thickness,  which  it 
commonly  does  in  ten  days,  they  open  the  vessehs 
and  scrape  from  it  a  kind  of  moold.  Thqr  the* 
place  the  lead  over  the  vinegar  again,  repeating 
again  and  again  the  same  method  oi  aeraping  it  tin 
it  is  wholly  dissolved.  What  has  been  scraped  off 
they  then  beat  to  powder  and  bod  for  a  long  time ; 
and  what  at  hut  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  rea- 
sel  is  the  ceruse."  Similar  processes  are  described 
by  Dioscorides  and  Vitruvius.  "The  substance 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,"  remaiks  Dr  Moore,  '*  as  a 
native  ceruse,  found  at  Smyrna  on  the  farm  of 
Theodotaa,  appeara  to  have  been  that  greeniah 
earth  mentioncn]  hy  Vitruvius  as  occurring  in  many 
places,  but  the  best  near  Smyrna  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  •dtodbriovt  from  the  name  of  the  penwm, 
Theodotna,  upon  whose  larm  it  waa  first  discovered. 
From  the  net  that  thia  greeniah  earth  waa  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  cenise,  we  might  infer  that  the  ceruse  of 
the  ancients  was  not  always  of  a  very  pure  white.*** 

•CE'RYLUS  (w^pwXof),  a  species  of  Bird  ;  the 
aame.  aoomding  to  Snidaa  and  Tzetaea  *  with  the 
male  Ktng'iMier.  .^lian  and  Moadina,  howeveit 
as  Adams  remarks,  appear  to  consider  it  a  difllhrapl 
bird.    Gesner  and  Schneider  are  undecided.* 

CERYX  ( y^i-  Cadocbits.  Fbtulis.) 

•CERYX  ifckfk)*  "A  genua  of  Teatmua,  now 
plaoed,**  remam  Adams,  **  in  the  MMuea  by  nat- 
uralists. It  is  the  Murri  of  the  older  aiitlioritiea 
The  two  principal  species  are  the  Bucanum  and 
Parpara,  which  Sprengel  refers  to  the  Bucctmtm 
AofjM,  L.,  and  A  kfiUms.  Dr.  Corny  remarks,  that 
the  Greek  writers  often  make  no  diattnetion  be- 
tween the  Ktii^vS  and  tlie  -ropi^rpn,  but  modern  natu- 
ralists distinguish  between  llie  Murcz  and  the  Pur- 
pura"   (Ktd.  MirREx  )» 

CE'SSIO  BONCyRUM.  ( BoMoacM  Cassio.) 

CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.    (Vid.  Ik  Jvai  Cassia) 

CESTIUS  PONS     {Vul.  Bridoe.  p  171  ) 

•CESTRIJ.M  {Kf-arpoy),  I.  a  species  of  Betony. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H  ,  was  inclined  to  make  it 
the  Betonka  ogidnalit ;  but  in  bis  edition  of  Dioo- 
eorides  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dalechamp,  who 
proposed  the  Brtmiira  alcpminis.  Diosforides  de- 
scribes it  as  growing  in  very  cold  places,  and  Sib- 
thorp  aooordingly  found  the  B  alopccuna  growing 
plentifully  on  Parnassus,  one  of  the  ooldeet  r^ioBS 
of  Livadia.*— II.  {Vid.  Pictura.) 

CESTUS  was  used  in  two  significations : 

I.  CasTDs  signified  the  thongs  or  bands  of  leather 
wfaieh  were  tied  ronnd  the  hands  of  twxers  in  order 
to  render  their  blows  more  powerful.  These  baiKle 
of  leather,  which  were  called  Ifinvrt^,  or  luavrtf 
rvKTiKol,  in  Greek,  were  also  frrfiuently  tied  rcund 
the  arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  as  is  shown  in  tiio 
following  statoe  of  a  boxer,  the  original  of  wMek 
is  in  the  Lonvre  at  Paris  * 

The  cestus  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  earliest 
times.   When  Epeius  and  EniyJna,  in  the  JKed,* 

1.  (!)•  Upid.,  IOI.)~a.  (AiK-.  MiMtml..  9».)--3.  {mi  If 
oophr.,  741>.)— 4.  (Aduw,  ApT^nJ.,  ».  ».)— 4.  (Anrtnt,  H.  A 
It.,  8;  t.,  10.— Ailtunii.  Arr^n<!..  i-  ( I>i<'i««ir.,  iv.,  I.  • 

AdwBt,  Appewl..  ».  ^  )  ;  vv/.  ciarar.  Mil..  .  ,!.  Ssspl  AsS 
■tllad.,traLiii.,i>l.a97.B.9MS.)-«  (uiju,«e«4 
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mcpare  tlieinsti\(  s  lur  boxing,  they  put  on  their 
Kands  thongs  made  of  ox-hide  {ifuWTaf  tir/i^nvc 
ayftav'/.uio) ;  but  it  should  be  rpcoUected  tbat 
the  cesUJs,  in  heroic  times,  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted mercl)  of  thongs  of  leather,  and  differed  ma- 
UnlBj  tnm  the  frightful  weapons,  loaded  i^rith  lead 
nd  iron,  which  were  used  in  later  timet.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cestos  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in 
lal<?r  tim«'s  uet?.ixai,  meiflai  i^otiai,  n^ipat,  and 
fipliSfKes :  of  which  tne  futXixat  gave  the  sottot 
UbWb,  tod  the  ftvpfofKif  the  most  severe.  Tlie 
§gtXtxai,  which  were  the  most  ancient,  8T0  described 
by  Pausanias'  as  made  of  raw  ox-hide  cnt  into  thin 
pieces,  and  joined  in  an  anoitnt  mannf  i  .  tliey  were 
lied  under  tiie  hoUow  or  pulm  of  the  hand,  leaving 
the  fingers  mw^eied.  The  athletas  in  the  palaes- 
trK  at  niunpia  I'sed  the a (  in  practising  for 
the  pubhc  flumes  {ifiuvruv  twv  /laAaKuTipuy^) ;  but 

in  the  gaiiicb  themselves  they  used  those  whidi 
gnve  the  severest  blows. 
Hie  cestns  used  In  later  times  in  the  public 

games  \va.«,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  was  frccjuenily  covered  with 
knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  sod  iron  i 
whence  Vu^*  in  speaking  of  it,  says, 

**  Ingenlia  teptem 
Terga  bourn  plumbo  innUo  ferroque  rigcbant."' 
Statins*  also  speaks  of  mgruttiA  plumbo  ugmtna. 
Soeh  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  Imxer, 
must  have  frequpnlly  occasioned  death.  The  ftvp- 
uiffi  were,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  yvioropoi,  or 
••limb-breakers."  Lucilius*  speaks  uf  a  boxer 
wboae  bead  bad  been  so  battered  by  the  /o^acc 
as  to  resemble  a  sieve. 

Fisnirrs  with  'he  cestus  frequently  occur  in  an- 
deal  monuments.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
wioos  forms,  as  appears  by  the  following  speci- 
neos,  taken  from  ancient  monmnents,  of  which 
JmvringB  arc  given  by  Fabretti.* 


II.  Cbstcs  also  signified  a  band  or  tie  oi  an» 
kind     but  the  tenn  was  more  particularly  applied 

to  the  wine  or  girdle  of  Venus,  on  w  hich  wiis  repre- 
aented  everything  thot  could  awaken  love  *  When 
Jnno  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  Jupiter,  tite 
borrowed  this  cestus  from  Venus  ;*  and  Venua  her* 
self  employed  it  to  captivate  Mars.* 

The  scholiast  on  .Statiu.s*  says  that  the  cestus 
was  also  the  name  of  the  marriage-girdJe,  which 
was  given  hj  the  newly-married  wife  to  her  hus- 
band ;  whence  unlawful  marriages  were  called  in 
cetttr.  This  stateiivent  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrin* 
lion  quoted  by  Pitisous,*  in  whhdl  S  SMlnnM  deai> 
cates  her  cestus  to  Venus. 

•CETE  (in?Tv).  a  phiral  term  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, of  Greek  orij^in,  and  applied  generally  to  any 
very  large  kind  cil  tishes.  Adams,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  word  k^tq^,  observes  as  Ibllows  :  "This 
term  is  applied  in  a  very  general  sense  to  all  hshes 
of  a  very  large  stee,  smh  SS  the  Whsle,  the  Bal- 
ance-fish, the  Dolphin,  the  Porpfiis'^,  the  trreat  Tun- 
nies, all  sorts  of  Sharks,  and  abo  the  Crocodile,' the 
Hippopotamus,  and  some  others  which  cannot  bo 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
in  this  place,  that,  although  the  ancients  ranked  the 
Ceiacca  wiili  I-'ishcs,  they  were  aware  that  Whales, 
Seals,  Dolpluns,  and  some  others  arc  viviparous, 
and  respire  air  like  the  Mammalia.  With  regard 
to  the  iiytfiuv  tCw  KfiTuv,  which  is  described  in  a 
very  graphic  style  by  Oppian,  the  most  probnhto 
opinion  is  that  it  waa  the  GmtttrMUua  Meter,  L., 
or  Pilot-fish."' 

CETKA  or  C.ETKA  («a/r/jea»),  a  target,  t.  c, 
a  small  round  shield,  made  of  tks  hide  of  a  ^uadru* 
ped  •  It  .formed  part  of  the  defensive  armour  of 
the(Tsci'»  ( Kirf,  .\ci.i.s  )  It  w  as  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Mauritania."  By  tlie  ialier 
people  it  was  somelimea  made  from  tlie  skin  of  the 
elephant."  From  these  aeeottnts,aod  from  ibe  diB" 
tinct  assertion  of  Tacitus"  diat  it  waa  used  by  the 
Britons,  we  m.iy  u  ith  confidenoe  Identify  the  crtra 
with  the  target  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  ut  w  Inch 
many  apeeimens  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
in  existence.  It  is  seen  "covering  the  left  anna"^* 
of  the  tw  o  accompanying  figures,  which  are  copied 
from  a  MS  ul'  Prudeiituis,  prnhahly  writter.  in  tilis 
country,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.'* 


1. 


I  t^ii..  40,  A  1.)— t.  fP»ii».,  a,  «  S.)— 3.  {Ma.,  T.,  404.) 
•M.  (Thrl...  »:  ,  T32.)— 5.  (Aiilh..  xi..  78,  «qI.  ti. 
,m.y~^  (I>«  Colaaut.Tng.,  p-Ml.) 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ev^r  woie 
the  cetra.  But  uvy  compares  it  to  the  pclia  ol  ihf 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  also  a  small 
light  shidki  (cdrulot,  f«e«  pcltasUu  vocant^*). 

(Vino*  Ds  Es  Rum.,  1. 9.y-t.  (11.,  nr..  214  -Va.  n«c^ 
470.)-S.  (n.,Le.)-4.  (Mart.,  v>.,  13;  i.v  ,  m  2( .  )-  J 

(Thflb..  ii..  983;  63.)— «.  (i.  v.  CMtni  )-7.  (G.lsn.  \M 
AUm.  TacvH,—JEUaxi.  N.  A.,ix.,49;  ii  ,  13.— .\.imii»,  Ajipend. 
T.I— K.  (Hctvch.)— 9.  (Ui-I..  C)ri>r.,  ivu..,  lli  — g.  Curti-m.)!!, 
I  1  — Varr...  ap.  Nonmni.}— 10.  (VitR.,  jt:n..  vii..T32.)— 1 1.  (iBid. 
I  1   c— SrrvM.i  III  Vint..  1.  c  — C»»..  UpII.  Ci».,  I..  89.)— It 
(Stnih.,  ,v,,,.  3.  7.)— 13.  (Agnc.  3».)-ll  (Vifsil,  i  e-K-W 
CCfld.  Cotton.  Clwip.,  c.  8.)— 10.  (mil,  >*.) 
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CHALCIDICUM. 


•CilAl^'ANE  ixaXiavij)  appears  to  haTe  been 
ttie  well-known  Guin-rr'sin,  which  cxudos  frorn  the 
Btihm  GaUanHm.    Pliny»  in  describing  it,  says, 

rtmililudincm  Ifummomaci."^  In  the  Etlmhiirtrh 
Dispon^jary  it  ib  »ai(i  that  "  Galhaiiuin  ugrccs  in 
viilnn  wiih  gum  Ammoniacum."  Hence  Adams 
Miocludes  that  the  aucieol  Galbanum  was  identical 
with  the  modem  * 

•CHALCAM'IIUS  (^d?««vflof).  according  to 
i'Uny,*  Ih^  samu  with  the  "  Atramentum  tiUonum'^ 
of  the  Kuinans,  ao  called  Itecanse  used  to  blacken 
leather.  The  account  of  the  lloman  writer  is  as 
follows :  ^'  Grari  cognaiionem  aria  nomine  fecerunt 
tt  atraiiifnUt  sntunv.  ajiprllant  enim  Chalcanlhum. 
Color  CMl  caruUut  pcrquam  gpcUabUi  nitare,  vttrum- 
fM  MM  ereHtur.**  From  this  language  of  Plmy 
there  can  be  fio  doubl  tliat  Hardoiiin  was  ct'mvf  in 
making  it  to  he  dtpperas,  or  iilue  Vitriol  (cludcan- 
thus,  I.  e.,  Jlos  arts).  "  Yet,"  Continues  Adams, 
"  bcAh  Sprengel,  in  his  editraa  of  Dioacoridea^*  and 
Dr.  Milligan,  in  his  Annotations  on  Cdsus,  call  ft 
a  natural  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water. 
The  quotation  from  Pliny  proves  that  it  was  a  vit- 
iM,  toe  wor(!  vitriol  being,  in  fact,  formed  from 
viirum.  And,  farther,  Dioscorides'  description  of 
its  formation  agrees  very  well  with  Jameson's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  copperas.  The  ancients, 
however,  as  Dr.  Hill  states,  were  also  acquainted 
with  a  (hetitious  vitriol,  which  they  called  F^etum 
and  Ephihum.  otitained  bj  hotting  aome  of  the  vit- 
riolic ores  III  water."* 

CHALKKI A  {xa?.K€la),  a  very  ancient  festival  cel- 
•hrated  at  Athena,  which  at  diflerent  timea  aeems 
to  have  had  a  diflRhrent  eharaeter,  fhr  at  first  it  was 
Bo:enini7,ed  in  tioiiour  nt"  .\lhena,  surnamed  Ergane, 
ai<d  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  whence  it  was 
3.illcd  'Afijvttta  or  Hthdrjuoc.*  At  a  later  period, 
30wevrr,  it  was  ce!chrai(  tl  only  by  artisans,  espe- 
ually  smiths,  and  in  honour  ol  Hi  ph«stus,  whence 
its  name  wuh  changed  into  XaAKtia.^  It  was  held 
on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion.*  Me- 
nander  had  written  a  comedy  oillea  XaJuttta,  a 
ftapnent  of  which  is  preserved  in  Athena*us.* 

CHALCI  DICUM.  A  variety  of  iiKMnings  have 
been  attached  to  this  word,  whidi  is  not  of  unfre- 
qnent  occurrence  in  inaeriplions,  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.** 

The  riHMffer  eiiilom*'  of  Feslns  informs  us  merely 
that  it  wa.s  a  6(ni  of  nlttice  (genu*  adtjicu),  so  call- 
ed from  the  city  ot  Chalcis,  but  what  sort  is  not 
explained  ;  neither  do  the  inscriptions  or  passages 
cited  below  give  any  description  from  which  a  con- 
clusion respecting  the  tbrm,  use,  andlocalily  ofaocfa 
baildings  can  be  positively  affirmed. 

ChaldHiea  were  certainly  appoitenanees  to  some 
basHtrtr,^'  in  reCerenfe  to  which  the  following  al- 
icmpls  at  identitication  have  been  suggested  :  1.  A 
mint  attached  to  the  hasOlea,  from  x^o(  and  dunr, 
which,  though  an  ingenious  conjecture,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  classical  authority.  2.  That 
part  (if  a  ll,l-^illca  which  lies  across  the  front  of  the 
tribune,  corresponding  to  the  nave  in  a  modern 
elMineh,  of  which  it  waa  Uie  original,  where  the 
lawyers  stnnd,  and  thence  tenned  narm  ruusiififa  ^* 
3.  An  apuittucnt  thrown  out  at  the  backuf  a  busili- 
ca  either  on  the  ground-floor  or  at  the  extremity 


I  of  the  upper  gaiiery,  in  the  form  of  i  bak-«iiv.« 
'Internal  eliaiiibers  on  each  s"do  of  tli'-  linmin-  lui 
[  the  convenience  (»f  the  judicct,  as  in  the  UiMiica  ul 

Pompeii.  (Km{.  Basilic*,  p.  141)*  5.  Theveali 
I  bule  of  a  basilica,  either  m  front  or  rear ;  which  in 

terprctation  is  founded  upon  an  uwcnptiun  disruv- 

ered  at  I'ompcii,  in  the  building  appntfiriatcd  fo  .Ut 

fullers  of  cloth  (fuUimca.} : 
EontoHiA.  L.  P.  Sacbbo.  Pob.  •  •  •  • 

•••*•*  Cl'AI.LlDIClM    CliVI'TAM  PllRTICU* 

*  *  *  SOA.  Pi:QU.\1a.  rECIT.  EAUKMQUt:.  OSOiCATir. 

By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  lliia 
inscription,  it  is  clear  that  the  chaleidicum  men 
tioned  can  only  be  referred  to  the  vestibule.  Its 
(lecoratiuiis  likewise  lorn  ^-ixHidfil  m  rirhness  and 
character  wiili  the  vestibule  of  a  basdica  described 
by  Procopius,*  which  is  twice  designsted  hj  Ika 
term  xn'/.ntj.*  The  vestibule  of  the  basilica  at  PoB. 
{H>u  lb  shown  upon  the  plan  on  page  141 

In  another  sense  ihe  word  is  used  as  a  synonyrue 
with  unaculum.  "  Scribuntur  Dii  vestit  in  tncliniis 
eodestihtts  atque  in  ekaleidieiM  anreia  ccaaitare.*^ 
These  words,  compared  with  HomeTt 

and  the  translation  of  vnt-pumv  by  Ausonius,* 

*'  Chaleidicnm  rretam  witrix  tvperabai  sst'/t,** 

together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancietil 
eanacuia,  acem  fully  to  auihorixc  the  interpretatioo 
given.* 

Finally,  the  word  seems  also  to  have  Ix-en  uaod 
in  tlie  same  sense  as  maimanum.  a  balcony.* 

CHALCIOE'CIA(;ta?.*cjoj'K/a),  an  anmial  fesiivai, 
with  aacrifioes,  held  at  Sparta  m  honour  of  Atlien^ 
aomamed  XakithiKot,  i.  e.,  the  goddns  of  the  !«»- 
zt  ti  liouse  "  Voung  men  marched  on  the  occahior. 
in  full  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess;  and  the 
ephors.  although  not  entering  the  tMaple,  but  re- 
maining  within  its  sacred  preciocta,  were  obliged  tt 
lake  part  in  the  sacrifice." 

•CH.VLCIS  {xa'/iiif),  1.  a  species  of  Bird,  de- 
scribed as  inhabiting  mountains,  rarely  seen,  and 
of  a  oopper  eoknir  (Iran  whieh  comes  the  name,  or 
else  from  its  shrill  cry").  It  was  prubably  one  of 
the  Falcon  tribe,  and  is  consitlered  by  sdine  identi- 
cal with  the  nrv^;,  but  it  cannot  be  salisfactori^ 
deteimined  what  kind  of  bird  it  really  waa.  An 
other  name  fbr  this  bird  is  $cv/itv6i(,  in  Homer  and 
Ionic  authors.  Unili  names  orrur  in  the  11th  book 
of  the  Iliad,'*  where  it  is  uuted  that  x'^Mf  is  the 
older  name.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  repreaented  hy 
KiKKa6av 

II.  A  sjK-cies  of  Lizard,"  90  called  from  having 
cop(K!r-coloured  streaks  on  the  back.  It  is  termed 
in  Greek,  not  only;{oA«iV,  but  also  oavpa  XaA«id<jif. 
Some  of  the  ancient  aothorities  call  it  917^.**  and  the 

French  naturalists  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
Le  S<ps.  but,  according  to  Buffon,  improperly.  U 
is  the  Chalcm  Vittaius,  L.  (?uvier  Hunks  it  very 
probable  that  the  ancients  designated  by  this  name 
the  Stna  with  three  toes  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The 
Abbe  bonneterre  says  of  it,  I  n  L'ard  the  li-^eid 
called  Chalets  by  Linnsus  as  fonning  a  tiiriety  •  t 
the  Buffbn  remarks,  "  It  appeara  o  hc«i  a 

strong  affinity  to  the  vi[>er,  and,  like  that  animaJ 
Its  bite  may  be  danj;eroiis  "    Dr.  Brooke?  siji 


I.  (II  N  ,  III  .  2i.)— 2.  (Aaanm.  Apprn.!.,  «.  y.)— 3.  III.  N.. 
■nrr.«IS.)— 4  {r^  114.) — i.  (Adnms,  Append  ,  i.  t.)—0.  (Sai- 
Im.«  T.'BtyamL  Magn.— Eusuih.  ml  II.,  ii..  p.  SM,  30.)— 7. 
(^lUnz, Tii.,  103.)— a.  (Suidu.— Harpocrat.— Enauih..  I.e.)— 
I.  (si.,  p.  MS.)-~10.  (Inacnp.  ap.  Orat.,  p.  Itt.— Ap.  Mcratori, 
■  469, 480.— Dion  Cmm.,  li.,  sl— BygUk,  Pab.,  l(H.-Auton., 
r%(WKb  Odjna ,  niii.— Araab.,  Aihwn.  Omt.,  in.,  p.  103, 14tt. 

-Tiui*  v.,l,«d.Jltml<'«'P«tin,s.T.}— jViuavMl.G.>— 
11  (flubhr  ud  PhilHl ,  ad  Mamvn  L  Wp-^limil,  thb. 


I.  (Galinnu  Jnd  Stralnxi,  (bu!  ) — 2   (Mir^'.r/.  Drl'.e  Ca»o  ds 
Romani. — Rh^jilc       V'ltruv.,  1.  r.i  — 3     1  »<■    K.lifir.  Juiiin  I 
10.) — 4.  (Bt^hi,  del  C'liaJcidicu  e  dclla  (-'rv[>iJi  ili  KuniMlua 
Manni  ad  Vaniv.,  ▼,,$.}—&.  (Amoiiia*.  p.  i49  )— 4.  (Od-,  ir:ii 
i.)— 7.  (Penoch.,  siti.,  Oil)-w.)— 6.  (Turneb  ,  Ad  vera  ,  it-i 
M.— Salmaa.  ia  Spsit.,  PMeca.  Nifr.,  c.  IS,  p.  077.)— 9.  (Itid. 
Ori<.— RmnMiaa,  Vv.  Lact..  fit.,  S.)— 10.  (Pkus.,  iii..  17,  %  X. 
«>qq. :  s.,  S,«  S.— aau«r  mi  Thiicjrd..  i.,  1S9.}— II.  (FMvK,  h  . 
35.  «  S  )— It.  (Pndu  Ml  Crmtyl.,  uxuii.)— 19.  (v,  m.)-.M 
((>Hnic.  ap.  Plat.,  Craljrl.,  p.  S7b,ad.  Fraaoall~DuMMiaaa,L*B 
ed.  184S.    r.y—ii.  (AiiMo*.,  U  A.,  Hh ,  tl>-ia  Mbi  m 
Nkmndr.,  Tlwriw.,  w ,  tIT.) 
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JUALCOS. 


■•TliH  S*-p^  or  tlii>  Chalcidian  Lizard  of  Alilrovan-  ' 
dua,  id  rutlier  a  scrpeiii  than  a  lizard,  ttiuu^h  it  hua 
fiwrwiiall  legs,  and  paws  divided  into  feet."' 

Ill  A  «peciea  of  Fish,*  incoi  recti  vmade  by  some 
to  be  the  Chtpea  HarenguM,  L.,  orHenriDf.  It  to, 
in  fact,  the  Cl'ipca  finta,  Cuv.,  belovi^in;,',  liowever, 
to  the  ertdl  Hi  rriinj  tribe.  The  ancient's  speak  of 
their  vkal^:ls  as  resembling  the  7'.;.y«j<s  and  Sar- 
dinee.  Aooordiog  to  thmn,  it  moved  in  Jaige  num- 
bers, aid  inhabited  mit  onl;  the  sea,  bat  also  frpsh 
water  "Wi'find  nuilnng,'  ohMTvcs  Grilfifh,  "  in 
'be  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  iiumans,  winch  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  these  nations  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Herring.  The  fishes  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean most,  in  (act,  hare  been  nearly  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  class  which  I'ley  could  ob3er\  or  procure 
With  facility,  and  the  Herrings  are  not  among  the 
Dumber  of  these.  This  fish,  therefore,  is  neither 
the  W«e  or  kaleXt  nor  the  sicfu«,  nor  the  bueonutnit, 
nor  the  gtm*  of  Pliny.  The  fiatvi^  of  Aristotle, 
named  alec  by  Gaza,  and  the  mie/ui  of  Pliqy*  belong 
to  the  meniiUs  of  the  animal  kingdom."* 

*CHALCITIS  (xaXKiui),  called  also  Sari  and 
Misy  [aupi,  fit(n*},  a  fossil  substance  impregnated 
With  a  of  copper,  and  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
styptic  applic.ilion.  Dioscoridts  says,  "the  best 
CJuUcUu  resembles  copper,  i^  brittle,  free  from 
aloiiea,  not  old,  and  having  obkmg  and  shining 
f«ins."  •*  Sprengel  thinks,"  observes  Adams,  '*  that 
there  it:  a  dilference  between  the  Chalcitis  o(  Pliny 
and  that  of  Dioscoridos.  Tlie  latter  ho  look.s  upon 
to  be  a  stUpbate  of  iron ;  the  other  an  arseniate  of 
copper.  In  his  History  of  Medieine,  he  calls  the 
^dAKdiffar,  Blue  Vitriol;  the  xo^trt^,  lied  Vitriol; 
and  the  fuai;  Vellow  Vitriol  *  The  following  ac- 
count of  these  substances  is  from  a  person  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acqtminted  with  them. 
*Cktleiti»,  Misy,  and  Sort  are  Ibaail  eubetaoeee, 
veo'  ni  ich  res<:mbl:ng  each  other  both  in  original 
and  virtues.  Galen  says  he  found  these  things  in 
Ibe  mines,  lying  in  long  strata  upon  each  other,  the 
lowest  stratum  being  Son,  the  middle  the  ChakUiM, 
and  the  uppermost  the  Mity.  These  fossil  sub* 
attnees  are  now  rarely  found  m  apothecaries'  shops, 
being  to  be  bad  nowhere  else  but  in  Cy  prus,  Asia 
Minor,  or  Egypt.'"*  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Chalcitis  ia  properly  a  mtied  ore  of  cupreous  and 
femiginoQS  vltmls,  still  Tery  frequent  in  Turkey, 
where  it  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  styptic.  The 
Iftjy,  he  says,  differs  from  it  in  conlaimng  no  cu- 
preous vitriol,  but  only  that  of  iron.  The  Seru 
called  Rusma  by  the  modems,  he  says,  ia  an  oie  of 
vitriol  ot  copper,  and  contains  no  iron.' 

♦CHALCUS  (xa?.K6(),  the  same  with  the  £s  of 
the  Romans,  and,  therefore,  a  sort  of  Bronze.  ( Vid. 
JBm.}  The  term,  however,  is  often  applied  to  na- 
tive copper  *  Dr.  Watson  has  made  it  appear  that 
the  Onchalcum  {6peixa)iKov)  was  brass,  w  a  mix- 
lurL  of  cu]ipcr  and  zinc,  made  by  the  union  of  as 
and  Co^is.*  The  A'a^.«of  Ktxavfuvo^  of  Dioscori- 
dea,  according  to  Geoflroy,  is  copper  calcined  in  a 
r  -verberatory  furnace.  The  ;raA«df  oxufila.  Squama 
arts,  or  llakt  s  of  copper,  he  adds,  is  little  else  than 
•  he  e»  utiiirii,  being  only  tlie  p.iriK-U  s  of  burned  cop- 
per which  fly  otf  when  it  is  hammered.  The  uvdoi 
XoAmoS,  ot  Fba  aria.  Was  fine  granulated  copper.'* 
nielhlknrlng  is  GeofTroy'a  description  of  it,  which, 
•ays  Adnnis,  is,  m  fact,  little  more  than  a  translation 
rf  DiosC4)rides'  account  of  the  process.  '•  It  is  no- 
lliiiig  hot  copper  reduced  to  small  grains  like  millet- 

I  iMuat.  Append.,  a.  t.)-9.  (Arittot.,  iy.,  9.— iEliu,  N. 
«  ,r.,  Il.>— 3.  (Griffith's  CuTicr,  vul.  x.,  p.  47^.)— 4.  (Dioscor., 
»  ,  IIS.— Plin..  H.  N..  nxiiv.,  2».)-5,  fSprt  ngpl.  Hirt.  Med.,  v., 
«  -6.  iGeoflniy'i  Works.)— 7.  (A  i.Aius.  Append.,  s.  ▼.)— 8. 
<^'<l.  S>f-  i.,  31.1— ».  (CtMinin)  Eimt*.— BoiUxJi'i  TtauU- 
l„D  of  th«  W(  BMk  oT  niBy.)-tO.  (OOl'i  HmU  of  tlw  MMeria 


'  seed,  which  is  done  by  pouring  rnid  u  uler  iipos 
melting  copper,  which  tlurcupon  liies  evcrywlierf 
into  grains."  From  this  description  of  it,  remarkt 
Adams,  it  will  appear  that  the  following  account  oi 
the  FIm  aru,  giren  hy  Kidd,  Is  faiaocarate,  and  we 
give  it  merely  to  caution  the  reader  not  to  be  misled 
even  l>y  such  a  high  authority:  '•  In  the  spontane- 
ous formation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  pyrites  first 
loses  its  splendour,  then  swells  and  separates  into 
nomeroos  fissures.  After  tbis,ita  aoifiwe  ia  peitiair 

ly  covered  with  a  white  cfflonacing  powdefi  WhMl 

IS  the  Flos  ana  of  Pliny."* 

•CHALCOPHO'NOS  Cta//c.;^uj  of ),  a  dark  kind 
of  stone,  aoundiog,  when  atruck,  like  brass.  Tn- 
goedians  were  leoommended  to  carry  on*  It  was 
probably  a  species  efcUnk-stone  * 

•CHALCOSMARAO'DUS  {xaUooftupaydoi),  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  a  species  of  Emerakl,  with  veins 
of  a  coppery  hue.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  JK- 
optaae  (Achirite)  in  its  gang  of  copper  pyrites.* 

•CHALYBS  Ctu^t'V'),  stn  l,  so  called,  becansn 
obtained  of  an  excellent  quality  from  the  country  ul 
the  Cbalybes.  "The  Indian  Steel,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  was  probably,"  observes 
Dr.  Moore,  "of  the  kind  still  brought  from  India 
under  the  rviine  icootz  ;  an<l  ihr  f/.rntm  candtdum, 
of  which  Quintus  Curtius  says  the  Indians  present- 
ed to  Alexander  a  hundred  talents,  may  have  been 
the  same ;  for  wootz,  when  polished,  has  a  silvery 
lustre.  The  Parthian  Steel  ranks  next  with  Pliny, 
and  these  two  kinds  only  '  mera  nnc  tcmpcranluT.' 
Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Grant,  speaks  of  four  diSbrent  kinds  of  bteel, 
and  tlic  porpoises  to  which  they  were  severally  suited, 
i  hese  kinds  were  the  Chalybdic,  the  Sinopic,  the 
Lydian,  and  the  Lacedemonian.  The  Chalybdic  was 
best  for  carpenters'  tools;  the  Lacedemonian  for 
fil«e,  and  druls,  and  gravers,  and  atone-ehtoeb;  thr. 
Lydian,  also,  was  suited  for  files,  and  for  knivr«, 
and  razors,  and  rasps.''*  AccOfdhig  to  Tydwen,* 
nothing  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures 
rehitive  to  the  hardening  of  iron,  and  the  quenching 
of  it  in  water.  Iron  (Mrsel)  often  ooenrs,  and  in 
some  passages,  indeed,  Steel  may,  he  thinks,  bo 
understood  umler  this  name.  For  example,  in  Eze- 
kiel,*  forum  fahTcfaaum,  or,  according  to  Michaelis 
and  others,  sabr&>blades  from  Usal  CSanaa  in  Ye> 
men).  A  pretty  clear  fndfeatkm  of  steel  to  given 
in  Jeremiah,'  "  Iron  from  the  North,"  which  is  there 
described  as  the  hardest.  It  appears  that  tiie  He- 
brews Ind  no  particular  name  for  Steel,  which  diqf 
perhaps  oomprebended,  as  the  same  writer  ooqjeo- 
tures,  nnder  the  term  barxd,  or  distinguished  ft  only 
by  the  epithet  "Northern."  .\nion^'  the  Greeks, 
Steel  was  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and, 
besides  Chalybt,  it  was  very  commonly  called  ato- 
moma  {arifuma),  which,  however,  did  not  so  much 
denote  Sted  itself  as  the  steeled  part  of  the  instru- 
ment. Adamas,  also,  was  frequently  i:s(  .1  to  indi- 
cate Steel.  (Vid.  Ad \u.x».)  "The  Romans,"  ob- 
serves Beckniann,*  "  borrowed  from  the  Qre^ 
the  word  chalybx ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  passage 
in  Pliny,  many  believe  that  they  gave  also  to  Steel 
the  name  of  arirs,  fmni  wlurii  tlie  Italians  made 
their  auiajo,  and  the  French  their  acur.  Thv  word 
ooet,  hoiraver,  denoted  properly  the  steded  '>r  cut- 
ting part  only  of  an  instrument.  From  this,  in 
later  times,  was  formed  ucianum,  for  the  Fted 
which  gave  the  instrument  its  sharpness,  and  also 
sctore,  'to  steeL'  The  preparation  by  fusion,  as 
practiaed  by  the  Chalybee,  has  been  twice  described 


I.  (Kidd'a  Miiicrili^fv,— Aii.iriiH.  App^uc*  j  ».  t.)— 2.  (Pjb. 
H.  N-,  ixivii.,  10.— Mixm  ^  Ari>    Miin;ralo(jjr,  |.  IHS.)— 3.  (Plili 
H.  N.,  xnvii.,  5.— F.  e.  sui  l'<c.)—4.  (Aiic.  MiiieMl.,  p.  43.)— & 
(Beckinaiiu,  llisl.  of  Iot.,  vol.  it.,  p.  236.  lu  notit.j   0.  (Xtvt',. 
H».)-7  (x».,  l2.)-e  (Hia.ofIn».,  Ti»l.iT.,p.a4U.) 
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Ar<t(Mlc.  Tbo  Steel  of  the  ancients,  however, 
M  oonaoqoenoe  of  not  being  cemented,  suffered  it- 
jeif  tt  be  hammered,  and  waa  not  nearly  so  brittle 
u  the  hardest  steel  with  which  ^ve  are  acquainted 
11  present.  On  llu'  olhor  hanJ.  the  singular  rru  th- 
Oii  of  prcpanng  Bteei  employed  by  the  Celtibenans 
b  Spam,  detenres  to  be  here  described.  According 
to  the  arr(Mint  of  Diodorus*  and  Plutarch,*  the  iron 
was  buried  m  ilic  earth,  and  left  in  that  situation 
till  the  greater  part  of  it  was  converted  into  rust. 
WliAt  remained  without  being  oxjrdated  was  alter- 
ward  forged  and  made  into  weapoiw.  and  partica- 
larly  swords,  with  which  they  could  rut  astinder 
bones,  shieldo,  and  hehnets.  Tlte  art  of  hardenuig 
Steel  by  immersing  it  suddenly,  wlimi  fed  hot,  into 
coll*  water,  is  very  old ;  Homer  says,  that  when 
(Jlyitses  boml  out  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a 
burning  slake,  it  hissed  in  the  same  manner  as 
water,  when  the  smith  immerses  in  it  a  piece  of 
red-hot  iron  in  «nrder  to  harden  it.*  Sophodes  uses 
Ibe  comparison  of  being  hardened  like  immersed 
Iron  ;*  and  Sahnasius*  quotes  a  work  of  some  old 
Greek  chemist,  who  treats  of  the  methoil  of  hard- 
ening iron  in  India.  It  is  alto  a  very  ancient  opin- 
ion, that  the  hardening  depends  diielly  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  water.  Many  rivers  and  wells  were 
therefore  in  great  repute,  so  that  steel-works  were 
often  erected  near  them,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mines.  The  more  delicate  arti- 
cles of  iron  were  not  quenched  in  water,  but  in 
all.*" 

OHALKOUS.  (Ku<.i£s.) 

•OHAM£ACTE  (xa/mtUrn),  the  Dwwf^elder. 

yVid.  AcTE  ) 

•CHAMit'DKYS  (xofiaU^fwO,  the  Wall  German- 
der, or  Teucnum  Chamadrys.  Apuleius  makes  the 
Ckamtiryt  a  synonyroe  of  the  Teucrium.* 

•CHAMiECER'ASUS  ixofiaiKipacoc^  supposed 
by  Sprengel  to  be  the  lily  of  the  Vallqr,  or  Camal- 
ktria  majalts* 

•CHAM-E'U:0N  (xafiQi^iutf\  I.  a  species  of 
biant,  so  called  from  the  cbangealde  colour  of  its 
leaves.  Oesner  and  Humelbergius.  according  to 
Adam!^,  can  oniy  refer  it  in  prneral  terms  tu  the 
Thistle  tribe.  Stephens,  Scbulze,  and  Stackhouse 
hold  that  the  ;|fa^Mi4Aiiuv  Xemtof  is  the  Carlina  aeau- 
lt.t,  and  Adams  think.s  that  the  description  of  the 
lofiai'/.i  Ljv  by  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
Carline  thistle.  Yet  Sprengel,  although  formerly 
an  advocate  of  this  opinion,  and  Dicrbach,  both  in- 
dhte  to  think  it  the  AcMma  gummtfertt  Willd. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  agree  in  referring  lh#t;fa- 
uatXiuv  fti^of  to  the  Cartkamus  corymbosut.^* 

II.  The  Chameleon,  or  ChamttUo  JEgypiius,  L. 
f  "he  ancient  naturalists  describe  this  species  of  liz- 
ard dccurately,  and  mention,  in  particular,  its  re 
markatde  property  of  changing  colour."  These  col- 
ours, in  fact,  change  witli  equal  frequency  and  ra- 
pidity ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true,  as  stated  by  Sui- 
das  and  Philo,  that  the  animal  can  assimilate  its 
hue  to  that  of  any  object  it  approaches.  Neither  is 
it  true,  as  aaaeited  by  Ovid'*  and  Theophrastus,  that 
it  liTos  upon  air  and  dew,  fx  it  eata  flies.  In  the 
Latin  transhition  of  Avieemia  it  te  celled  AUtttrh*. 
"  It  was  believed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  no  ani- 
mal was  so  timid  as  the  Cbamteleon  ;  and,  in  fact, 
■ot  having  any  means  of  defence  supplied  by  nature, 
and  being  unable  to  secure  its  safety  by  flight,  it 
must  frequently  experience  internal  fears  and  agi- 
inomorlaBBeonaiderahla  Ita  enWemiis  is 


1.  (Bwkama  mi  Ahitot.,  Auacult.  Mirab..  c.  49,  p.  M.)— 3. 
(f ,  3\]— a.  (Da  Ganvl.,  ed.  Pnnoof^  llwL  ii^  p.  S10.>— «. 
lOL,  n..  »Uh-*.  CAM.  7M.)-a.  l^fmc^  mi,  p.  703.)— 7. 
(Mum,  AMmd.,  •.  v^Btdcnna.  L  e.)— 4l  (DtoKor.,  iii., 
lia,>-lWphTmtt.,  II.  P..  iz.,  «.v-e.  {Adtam,  Appesl.  •.  v.>— 
It.  (DiMW,  iii.,  10.— TlMophraaC,  H.  P.,  «L,4.|  fArii- 
«l»  H.      U..  7.>— It.  (Mm.,  ttn  411.) 


transparent ;  its  skin  is  yellow,  aiiJ  its  blood  el  a 
UTelj  TMet  Uoe.  From  tiilB  it  ratttlta,  that  wkee 
any  naiaion  or  impression  causes  a  greater  qaantil* 
of  Mood  to  pass  from  the  heart  to  the  surface  of 

the  bkin,  and  to  the  extremities,  the  mixture  of  fdue 
violet,  and  yellow  produces,  more  or  less,  a  Dumbei 
of  different  shades.  Accordingly,  in  ito  natoral 
state,  when  it  is  free  and  experiences  no  disquif 
tude,  its  colour  is  a  fine  green,  with  the  exceptiot 
of  some  parts,  which  present  a  shade  o]  reddibi 
brown  or  grayiah  white.  When  in  anger  its  colooi 
passes  to  a  deep  Moe  green,  to  a  yellow  gre«i,  and 
to  a  i^ray  more  or  less  blackish.  If  it  is  unwell,  its 
colour  becomes  yellowish  gray,  or  that  sort  of  yel- 
low which  we  see  in  Cta>l  leaTes.  Such  is  the  col- 
our of  almost  all  the  '.'bamKleons  which  are  brought 
into  cold  countries,  and  all  of  which  speed dy  die. 
In  general,  the  colours  of  the  Chameleons  are  niucli 
the  more  lively  and  variable  as  the  weather  is  warm- 
er, and  aa  the  son  ahinea  with  gmter  hrlRianejr. 
.■\11  these  colnurs  jrrow  weaker  during  the  night."* 

•CH.\M.i:.ME  LOiN  ixan*ifii}/.ov),  itie  herb  Cham- 
omile. The  Greek  name  means  "ground  apple,"' 
from  the  peculiar  apple-peifame  of  the  flower*. 
The  term  eomprehenda  the  Aialuwit  nsMi*,  and 
probably  some  other  species  of  Chamomi. .  "  In 
modern  Cyprus  this  plant  is  called  nanovvt.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  islands,  anu  floweiseav- 
ly  in  the  spring,  according  to  Sibthorp  * 

•CHAM^'PITYS  (xofiai-xirvC ,  the  herb  Ground 
pine.    (Vid  .•\niOA.) 

*CHAM£Li£A  ixmiXaia).  "  Doduuttus  sUtes 
correctly," oboenres  Adams,  "that  Serapio  and  Av- 
icenna  confounded  both  the  Chamclaa  and  Ckama- 
Icon  together,  under  the  name  of  Mazcniti ;  and  il 
nuist  be  admitted,  that  the  learned  commentators 
on  the  Arabian  medical  authors  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  remove  thb  perplexity.  Aeeording  tc 
Sibthorp.  the  Daphne  oleoidea  is  the  species  which 
has  the  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
Chamffam.  Matthiolus,  and  the  vniter  of  the  arti 
cle  on  Botany  in  the  Enofdaptiu  JfdlAodifM,  rafei 
it  to  the  Cneorvm  tricoceon.^** 

•CHARAD'KIUS  (xapiU\nn^\ihe  name  of  a  sea 
bird  described  by  Aribtoiie*  and  j£lian.*  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Dalwilly,  or  Ring  Flover, 
the  Charadriut  hiatieuia,  h  Mention  is  also  made 
of  it  by  Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Plutarch.  The 
scholiast  on  Plato  says  that  the  aight  of  it  waa  Im> 
Ueved  to  cure  thejaundioe.* 

•CHELIDONtuM  (xthS6vun>),  a  plant  of  whidh 
two  kind.s  are  mentioned,  the  Cktltdofnum  majus,  or 
Greater  Celandine,  and  the  C.minut,  or  Banuneu- 
lutfiutria^  the  Figwort,  popolarij  Called  the  Lesser 
Celandine,  under  which  name,  says  Adams,  it  haa 
been  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Wordsworth  .* 

•CHELI'DO.N  {xt?.tdui).  I  the  Swallow  (ViJ. 
HiRDNDo.)   II.  The  Flying  fish,  or  TriglM  w/iians, 

•CHELO^Crc^)^theTonoiae.  (rM.Tae- 

TCDO.) 

CHARISTIA.  The  charietia  (from  X9P*^J0^. 
to  grant  a  fiivour  or  pardon)  waa  a  aotanui  fhaat.  la 
which  none  hot  rriatives  and  members  of  tiie  aame 

family  were  invited,  in  order  that  any  quarrel  oi 
disagreement  which  had  arisen  among  them  might 
be  made  up,  and  a  reeondliation  efTected.'*  Tbc 
day  of  celebration  was  the  viii.  Cal.  Mart.,  or  tb<! 
I9th  of  February,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Ovid  : 


I.  (GriffHhS  Cu»ier,  toI.  i*.,j>.  236.)  — S.  ;Dic<wor  ,  144. 
— AilaoM,  AfOtni,,  m,  r.)-^  (BiU«rti(«k,  fjvu  Gntca,  p  TXi.) 
—4.  (Dioaco' ,  10B.  —  P.  ^pa.,  vii.,  t^Aduna,  AppcMl. 
•.  t.)-i.  (B  U  vUU  5.)— «.  Al.  A.,  nii.,  UJI--7.  (Um 
Append.,  a. a.  (nwfhr.,  H.P., ni.J».  Mi—.,iUtM 
— Aduna,  Aj.peod.,  ■.  r.)^9.  ( AriMot, B.  A^ iv. t,  —  JKta 
N.  A.,  n.,  M;  xii^M  - Aduns,  Apytai.  ■  v|— Hi  (Ta!  Hm. 
u.,  l.«a.-tl>n.ii.,aft) 
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"  |*ru  ma  cognait  Aarre  (harialM  cmri, 

Et  tenit  ad  tocitu  mtHpr^mpm  dapet."^ 
CHEIHONO'MIA  (j[ttpot>cfua),  a  mimetic  more- 
Dent  of  tho  hands,  which  fonned  a  part  of  the  art 
of  (laiu-Mi;;  aiiiuHi;  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
word  IK  also  used  lo  a  wider  sense,  both  for  tlie  art 
of  dan<:tng  in  genml,  toA  far  auy  signs  made  with 
liie  baiids  in  onier  to  convey  ideas.    In  gymnastics 
it  was  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  puj^ilistic  combat.* 
CHEIKOTONEIN    CHEIHO  r()NI.\  f^'f'^^" 
^etporovto).    la  the  Athenian  assemblies  two 
BMides  or  vatnf  were  praettsed,  the  one  by  pebbles  ! 
fvii.  PsKPKizKSTHAi).  the  other  by  a  show  of  lian(]«^ 
yxripoToi  iiv)    Th".  latter  was  employed  in  llie  »4f  c- 1 
tion  oi  those  magistrates  who  were  chosen  in  the 
DObUc  aasembltee  {wl.  Aschaikesui).  and  who  were 
iemee  called  ywporwyrw,  in  Tocing  upon  hwa,  aad 
in  some  kinds  of  trials  on  matters  which  concerned 
ine  people,  as  upon  :rpo6oXai  and  rinayytMai.  We 
frequently  find,  however,  the  word  ini^iseadaf  used 
where  the  votea  were  really  given  by  show  of  hands.* 
The  manner  of  Toting     a  allow  of  handa  ia  said 
by  Suidas*  to  have  been  as  follows :  The  herald 
said.  "  Whoever  thinks  that  Midiaa  is  guilty,  let 
him  lift  op  his  hand."   Then  those  who  thought  so 
stretched  ibrth  their  hauda.  Then  the  herald  said 
■gain.  **  Whoever  thhiks  that  MMtaa  la  not  guilty,  let 
him  lift  up  hi.s  hand      and  those  who  were  of  this 
opmton  stretched  forth  their  hands.  The  number  of 
nnds  was  counted  each  time  by  tlie  herald  ;  and  the 
pwideQftUpon  the  herald's  report,  declared  on  which 
atdelheinajority  voted  {avayopcittv  Tu^x'^poroviaf'). 

It  is  iin)H>rt<int  to  understand  clearly  the  coin- 
ponnds  of  this  word.  A  vote  condemning  an  ac- 
COaetf  peiBon  is  Karax'ipoTovia ;  one  acquitting  him, 
6mog[etpairo»ia  ;*  iTixriporovtiv  to  confirm  by  a 
BSajority  of  rotes  imxtiporovia  ruv  voftuv  was  a 
r-:-v.ai(  a  of  tlir  Liws.  wlm-li  took  pl.n  c  at  the  begin- 
mng  of  every  year ;  iirixttpoTuvia  tuv  upxuv  was  a 
•ct0  taken  in  the  first  assembly  of  each  prytania 
on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  in  these  cases, 
those  who  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or 
for  the  continuance  in  ollice  of  the  magistrate,  were 
aaid  tirtxetponviiv,  those  on  the  other  side,  umxei' 
IV  ;*  itttxtifiofwUt  h  a  vole  for  one  of  two 
itives  uvTixetpoTovcIv,  to  vote  against  a 
Mtion.  The  compounds  of  frji^^todai  have 
ahnilar  meanings.'* 

CHEIROTONETOI.  {Vid.  Archaibbsui.) 
CHELIDO?fIA  (x'Tuiipta'U  a  cnatora  ohaerred 
in  the  island  of  Rhmlus  in  the  month  of  noeilromion, 
ine  lime  wlien  ilie  swallows  returned.  During  'hat 
season,  boys,  called  ^;/rAiilov«iTa<,  went  from  houtie  to 
hnu.^  collecting  little  gifts,  ostensibly  fur  the  return- 
iiiji;  swallowB(x'Xcdov{?rar),and  singinga  songwhich 
»  still  extant  "  It  is  said  to  have  hern  introduced  by 
Cleobulus  of  Lindus  at  8ome  (leriod  when  the  town 
was  in  great  distress.  The  clielnlonia,  which  have 
Bonaetimea  been  called  a  festival,  seem  to  have  been 
aotbfaig  bet  a  peculiar  mode  of  begging,  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  swallows,  was 
carried  on  by  boys  in  the  manner  stated  above. 
Many  analogiee  may  atfll  be  observed  in  vuioaa 
aoMlfiea  at  the  varioaa  aeaaona  of  the  year. 
CRBME  CrQF9)>  a  Greek  liiiaid  measure,  the  oipa- 

:  (lut.,  it.,  617.)— a.  (AtlMa,  nr.,  27.  p.  fiXft,  H«*rch., 
waL  p.  1M7,  wU  AUMnti.— JBlian,  V.  H.,  xiv..  3S.-Dio 
W-mm ,  nzvi.,  IS. — ^Pmas.,  ti.,  10,  f  1.)— S.  (Vid.  Lysiaa,  c.  En- 
taaUi.,  p.  IM,  10,  am!  p.  197,  e.rO.  Strph.— I>cnM»th.,01yiith., 

.  p.  9.)— 4.  (*.r.  KaTtxtipoT6vf>otv.)—i.  (-E»ch.,c.  Ctci.,  ^  2.) 
-  .«  (Dem<«th..  c.  MhIim.  p.  910,  U3,  583.)— 7.  (Drini/sth.,  D« 
C<«..p.  SX9,  iC\.)—H.  (Di  rnmtli,,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  706.— Ilarpo- 
e»»  t.  \r.i\  S'lkJ.it,  f.  V.  Kvp'd  «*Ar;<T('j. — I)pmi>»lh.,  r.  Th'ornn., 
ISA'  I  — J.  (U«-inatith.,  c.  Aniiri ;  in..  |i  bJ6 — i  .  Tinuicr.,  p. 
fC7. — c.  Ni-jr..  p.  n4ft.) — 10.  (S<  lioiiiaiiii,  Ik-  ('.luiiOii  Atliciii' 
•mum.  p.  120.  125,  231.  251,  330.)— 11.  (Athnui  viu.,  p. 
BIO  — Comnarv  *lgen,  Ouuac.  i'bil.,  i.,  p.  IM,  anU  Cuautb.  ad 
M  .  alk.Mb  fs  I 


city  of  which  (as  is  the  rase  with  most  of  the  cmaltei 
measures)  ia  differently  Maleil  by  diflerer't  auihori* 
ties.  There  was  a  small  cheme,  which  cootainMl 
two  eoeblearia  or  two  dradimw,  and  waa  the  aer* 
enty-seeond  part  of  the  cotyle.  —  006?  of  a  pint 
Eiiglisii  •  The  large  cheme  was  lo  the  si  lall  in 
the  pro|K)rtion  of  3  lo  2.  Other  sir.es  of  tho  chenu 
are  mentioned,  but  they  difler  so  much  that  w» 
cannot  telt  with  certainty  what  they  real!)  waie.* 

•CHEN.\!.0'PKX  (.maA«iir»a  •  •pwlea  M 
atjuatic  fowl.    (Vtd.  As*».) 

CHEM'SCIIS  (^^v/mof)  was  a  name  somethoaa 
given  lo  the  axpovroAioy  of  a  ahin,  becaoae  it  wit 
made  in  the  fbrm  of  the  head  and  nedc  of  a  gooai* 
( xvi')  or  other  aquatic  bird  This  ornament  was 
probably  adopted  as  suitable  to  a  vessel  which  was 
intended  to  pursue  its  course,  like  such  an  animal, 
over  the  surlaoe  of  the  water.'  We  are  infonned 
that  a  ship  waa  sometimes  named  **Tt>«  Swan** 
(kvkvo(\  having  a  swan  rarvcd  upon  tlic  prow.* 
Though  commonly  fixed  lo  the  prow,  the  cheniscua 
somct  imes  adorned  the  stem  of  a  riiip.  It  was  often 
gilt.*  A  cheniacna  on»onxe  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Pferfs.*  Not  anfrequently  we  find  the  che- 
niscus  reprcsfnte'l  in  thf  paintings  found  at  Hcrcu 
laneuiii,  and  on  antique  gems.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  annexed  woodcttt,  and  In  thai  at  p.  6S 


♦CHENOPOD'IUM  {xnvonddtm)  and  CHEN'O 
PUS  ixn^omvc),  a  species  of  plant,  eommonfy  called 
the  Goosefoot.  Dioscond'  .s'  .md  Pliny*  mcntiop 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  domestic  (sylreairc  and 
tativum),  the  former  of  which  is  the  saine  with  thb 
arpd^aiif  OT  vrpofafwr,  the  latter  the  Athplcx  hot- 
uruts,  or  Omen  (the  xp^aohix"^'"'  ^  Theoirfiras 
tus*).  The  modem  Greeks  use  the  Chrnopodium 
an  a  g(>o<l  remedy  fur  wounds,  and  «*all  it  navuKia.^* 
The  ChcnapoiUm  botrya  has  a  balsamio  perftiine. 
and  yields  an  eaaential  oQ,  which  readers  it  tonfe 
and  antiscorbutic.  Sibthorp  found  it  between  Smyr- 
na and  Broosa,  ort  the  banks  of  the  streams.'*  The 
seed  resembles  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  has  a 
vinous  smell,  whence  the  name  hotrjt  (iSorpvc,  "  a 
cluster")'  The  rooet  important  property  possessed 
by  the  Goosefoot  tribe  is  the  production  of  soda, 
wliich  .suinc  of  them  yield  in  immense  quantities." 

CHEK.MPS,  CHERMIBON  U«/»"V'.  X^pviiw, 
from  x'lp  and  vinrw),  signifies  the  water  used  At 
ablution  and  purification,  or  the  veaael  whieh  coo 
tained  it.'" 

.\  marble  vase  containing  lustral  water  was  pl» 
ced  at  the  door  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  tcmpJea, 
which  was  applied  to  several  purposes.  The  prieal 

stood  at  the  door  with  a  branch  of  laurel'*  or  olivo 


I.  (Rbemn.  Fano.,  r.,  77.) —2.  (lltiiMy,  Anc.  W«i||hU 
Monay,  4c. — Wunii,  De  Poml..  tkr.)— 3.  (Elrm.  MaK-)~*4 
(Nir.rt'.ratui,  ap.  Athen.,  xi.,  W. — Klyni.  M.i^.,  ■.  ».  !\i'«i>»{.)~ 
5.  (I.  tt  an,  V«r.  lint.,  41.— Jup.  Tn'ic.,  47.)^.  (MiUu,  Diet 
<lti  Itram  Art*.)— 7.  (li.,  113.)— (II.  N,.  20.)-9.  (H.P. 
Yii.,  I.)  — 10.  (Bil>rlwck,  Flora  Gi.rr4.  p.  62  v-ll  (B.ll-rii«fc 
1.  c.>— IS.  (LinaUjr'sfivtaajr.p.  IC&.)— 13.  (PIxtoHo'is.— Ctva 
Mw»  •.  V.  AMK^IiMtrek  —14.  (0«id,  Ital.,  r^  919 ) 
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iree'  in  his  hainl,  which  he  dipped  into  Ihc  water, 
and  sprinkled  as  a  purification  over  all  w  ho  entered 
iutead  of  these  branches,  the  Uomans  used  an  in 
Btrament  called  tupcrgiUum  fur  the  purpose,  the 
ronn  of  whicli  is  freqiwiUll]r  met  with  upon  medals 

and  has  reliefs. 

Another  Greek  rite  was  performed  hy  the  priest 
taking  a  burning  torch  from  the  altar,  which  he  dip- 
ped  into  the  Imtral  water  (xipvti^),  and  then  sprin- 
kled it  over  the  f)y-standers.*  Water  \v;is  also  sprin- 
klal  over  the  head  of  the  viclifn  as  an  initiation  to 
tlio  sacrifice ;  hence  the  expression  x^pvt^t  vifuiv,* 
'*to  perform  a  sacrifice,"  and  xo'rvv       ^  Xf- 

Tlif  vrssrl  which  tlie  Roiiiaiis  u;^ed  was  of  the 
kiiul  called  tabrvm,^  reM'nil)ling  iliobc  still  employed 
for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  in  the  HMIian 
ehurches,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  LMOmenm 
at  Pompeii.   ( Vid.  Batos,  p.  ISO.) 

But  the  word,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  is  of  a 
more  domestic  origin  ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom, common  to  both  nations, '  of  washing  their 
hands  before  meals,  is  used  with  the  same  double 
meaning  above  mentioned  *  In  the  first  passage 
cited  from  Homer,  x^P^'^'  P"'  f^""  ^1'*^  water  it- 
self;  in  the  second,  ;t(/;vi6flv  is  used  for  the  vessel 
which  receives  it.  In  both  instances  the  water  is 
poured  out  of  a  jug  (n-p'>^oof),  and  the  two  together 
correspond  with  our  term  a  basin  and  ewer. 

•CHERNI'TES  [xrpviTtj^),  a  species  of  Slonr, 
which  Pliny,'  after  Theopbrastus,*  says  was  very  j 
like  ivory,  and  in  a  coAin  of  whieh  the  body  of  Da- 
rius lay.  The  French  commentators  on  Pliny  make  ' 
it  and  the  porua,  mentioned  by  the  same  writers  as 
resembling  in  colour  and  hardness  Parian  marble, 
to  have  b^n  varieties  of  calcareous  tufii  ("  carbon- 
ate de  ehaux  aMimenlabe,  on  craie  groaaiire  ei 
compacte,  cUoriteoao,  renfinrmant  dM  ailex  bhmds 
et  (les  pryphH*>8").» 

CHEIIOS  TA  I .    ( Vid.  Hbbbs.) 

^CHEHS' YDRUS(j{ep9vd^)»aspeciesol  Snake, 
lif  iig,  as  the  name  imports,  botn  on  land  and  in  the 
wat  Jr  (\tpao<:,  '•  lanil,"  Mup,  "  water").  A  good 
description  of  its  form  and  nature  is  given  by  Vir- 

£il.'*  According  to  the  jxjet,  it  was  marked  with 
irge  spots  on  the  belly.  Under  the  head  of  CArra- 
Mtnw,  at  the  present  day,  Cnvier  ranks  the  OuUr' 
limpi  (^Acrochordui  Fasciatus,  Sh.),  a  very  venomous 
serpent  which  inhabits  the  bottoais  of  the  rivers  of 
Java. 

*CUIA  TERRA  (Xia  a  speeiea  of  Earth  ob- 
tained from  the  Imnd  of  Chios.  The  aneients 

used  it  internally  as  an  astrinircnt ;  t)ut  its  chief  use 
was  as  a  cosmetic,  it  being  highly  valued  for  clean- 
sing the  akin  and  removing  wrinkles.  Galen  says 
it  was  an  earth  of  a  white  colour,  but  not  a  bright, 
dear  white,  and  that  it  was  brought  in  flat  pieces ; 
and  Dioscoridea S»s  it  was  whitish,  but  tending  to 
ash  colour.'*  **llke  the  Seluiasian  and  Poigitic 
earths,"  olMterres  Adanns,  it  is  an  argil  move  or 
less  pure." 

CHIRAMA'XIUM  Cfu/oa/iufiov,  from  x'^P  and 
ufjata,  i\  sort  of  easy-chair  or  "go-carl,"  used  for 
invalids  and  children."  It  differed  from  the  tclu 
gestaioriot  Which  anawers  to  our  sedan<diair,  in 
which  the  person  was  carried  by  his  slaves  or  ser- 
vants, since  it  went  upon  wheels,  though  moved  by 
men  instead  of  animals  T'lMil  tii  are  •  utrrtained 
Hhelber  this  small  vehicle  was  drawn  or  propelled, 


as  it  is  observed  tli.it  men  draw  from  the  n^k  and 
shoulders,'  and  push  w  ith  their  hands,  which  lattnt 
method  is  clearly  the  one  intended  by  Aurelian, 
"  vehiculo  vutnibu*  aeto." 

CHIRIDO'TA  (;^'f<p<('«jro{-.  from  x"P'C-  manic*  \, 
a  tunic  wuh  sleeves.  The  tunic  ol  the  Kgyptians. 
Greeks,  and  Uomans  was  originally  witliuui  &>leevec 
{vid.  ExoHis),  or  they  onlj  came  a  little  waj 
down  the  ann.  On  the  other  band,  the  Asiatie  and 
Celtic  nations  wore  loujj  sleeves  sewed  to  their  tu- 
nics, togeilier  w  ith  irouscT.s  as  the  clothing  of  their 
lower  extremities,  so  that  these  parts  of  attire  are 
often  mentioned  together.*  (Woodcuta,  pages  16» 
171 .)  The  Greeks  also  allowed  tanks  with  aleerea 
to  females  (woodcut,  p  18ft),  although  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Latins  indecorous  when  they  were 
worn  by  men.*  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  great 
proach  to  Catiline  and  bis  aaaoeiatesthat  they  wore 
long  shirts  with  sleeves  (manieati»  et  ialaribut  turn- 
as*).  Caligula.  nt  vrr(liel<  ss,  wore  .slrcvi-.s.  lniiflh- 
er  with  other  feminine  ornaments  (manulfutut*). 
Sleeves  were  worn  on  the  stage  by  tragic  actors 
(xetpidef^);  and  they  were  used  by  shepherds  and 
labourers,  who  had  no  upper  garment,  as  a  protec- 
tjim  against  the  severities  of  the  weather  {peUAnt 
manicalia*).    {Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  118,  132.) 

All  the  woodcuts  already  referred  to  abo«r  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic  coming  down  to  the  wrist 
We  now  insert  from  an  Etruscan  vase  the  finnre  of 
a  woman,  \v  hi>>r  f-Ii  rvcs  reach  only  to  the  t  lhuw, 
and  who  wears  the  caputrum  to  assist  her  in  biuw 
ing  the  tiiim  pteru.*  { Fid.  If amca,  Tomioa.) 


1.  (Virf .,  jEn.,  n.,  S30.)— f.  (Athen.,  a..  7«.— Eorip.,  Here, 
far.,  931. )— 3.  (Soph.,  CEd.  T.,S40  )— 4.  (Euhn..  Iph.  Taur., 
Stt.>— d-  (Lav..  xxxTii..  S.)— 0.  (Ilom..  Od.,  i.,  136.- II.,  zxit., 
JM  — .£tch.,  Afrata..  1004.— ChoSph..  653.- AthenjEut,  iz.,  80 ; 
Bad  fompftre  Virp  ,  JFn..  i.,  701.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  mri.,  ^.)— 8. 
(Dr  Laptd.,  r.  15.)— 9.  (*d  I'iiii.,  1.  c  (- 10.  (Ceorg.,  in.,  425.)— 
II  (Hill's  H  ot.  of  FoMil*.  &c.,  p.  40.)-13.  (P«troa.,  c.  W.- 
Mad  i.9:d.,i.} 
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CHIRO'GRAPIIUM  {xt^tioyiM^)  meant  hrt^t.  as 
its  derivation  iroi^iea,  a  handwritinig  or  autograph. 
In  this  its  aimple  sense,  xtip  in  Gndt  and  immw 
in  Latin  are  often  substituted  fioTit. 

Like  similar  words  in  all  languages,  it  acquired 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meaning 
waa  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  will  or 
other  inatrament,  especially  a  note  of  hand  given 
by  a  debtor  to  his  crcilitor.  In  this  latter  case  it 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (for  the  debt 
might  be  proved  in  aome  other  way) ;  it  waa  aidy 
a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Aaconius,"  ehtrognplmm.  i»»  the 
sense  of  a  note  of  hand,  was  distin^ruisiiej  fh«n 
syngrapha ;  the  former  was  always  given  for  moa- 
ej  actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be  a  mere  sham 
agreement  (something  like  a  bUl  of  accommodatioia. 


1.  (Virif.,  JEu.,  li.,  SSS.)— a.  (11.  cc)— 3.  (Herat.,  ni..  61..— 
Sirabo,  x\.,  3, 10.— roAaruwf  ivalvpiet  ta\  xac'en  titrmvo^ 
ji/»o<  :  Plulmrch,  Otho,  «.) — i.  (Aul.  Cell.,  ni.,  15.— Vnp..  JEu^ 
IX.,  616.)— 4.  (Om.  in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)— 6.  (Suet.m..  I  ah?.,  aS,j 
—7.  (Lacian,  Jot.  Trie.}— S.  <Colam«  i«  8 1  xi.,  i.y—9.  iSbm 
c«iTi)la.ABt  Btraaq.,t.li.,p.lM)-M.  (wV«f„iM,S« 
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tboogh  with  a  dilftieat  object)  U>  pay  a  debt  which 
ImmI  never  been  actiiafl{j  inoiirred.  The  dungnt- 
ftmm  was  kept  by  the  eredHor,  and  bad  oo!^  llie 

dchtor's  siETnature  ;  the  tyngrapha,  on  the  OOnUmiy, 
was  aigneti  and  kept  by  tiolh  parties. 

la  ue  I^n  of  the  middle  Siges,'  chirograpkutn 
was  used  to  signify  tribute  collected  under  the  aiga- 
manunl  of  a  person  in  authority,  similar  to  the  brie& 
•nd  benevolences  of  former  times  in  our  own  coun- 
Uf.  It  was  aiao  lued,*  t:Il  very  lately,  in  the  Eng- 
lin  law  for  an  indentare.  Duplicates  uf  deeds  were 
written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with  the  word 
cktrofrraph'im  between  them,  which  was  cut  in  two 
in  a  straight  ur  wavy  line,  and  the  parts  ^nra  to 
the  care  oif  the  persons  concerned.  By  the  Canun- 
iMs,  INadntoae  nourks,  the  word  ayngra^  or 
tjfngraphiut  was  employed  in  the  same  way,  and 
hence  g"ive  its  name  to  these  kinds  of  writing. 

CHIRIi'RGIA  (j(eipovpyia  .  The  practice  of  siir 
ferj  was  for  a  lor«£  time  confr.it.fred  by  the  ancients 
to  be  merely  a  part  ofa  physiaan'k  doty ;  bat,  as  h 
is  now  almost  universally  allowed  to  be  a  separate 
branch  of  the  profession,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  treat  of  it  under  a  separate  head.  It 
w^  not  be  oeeeasaiy  tu  touch  upon  the  disputed 
qneetkms,  which  is  the  mere  snaciif,  or  whieh  is 
the  more  honourable  hranrh  of  the  profession  ;  nor 
even  to  try  to  give  such  a  deHniiion  of  the  word 
tkiruTfim  as  woSl  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  phy- 
sieians  and  SQicNns  ef  Om  preseot  day  {  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  determine  die  aeose  in  whidi  the  word 
was  us>»'ii  by  the  ancieniif  Md  then,  adhering  close- 
ly to  that  meaning,  to  give  an  account  of  this  divis* 
ion  of  the  s  leiiee  and  art  of  medicine,  as  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticle M  KnicixA  for  farther  particulars. 

The  word  chirurpa  is  derived  from  x^^P' 
band  and  Ipyov,  a  work,  and  is  explained  by  Cel- 
SBS*  to  mean  that  part  of  medietne  aua  manu  curat, 
"  which  cures  diseases  by  means  oi  the  hand in 
Iriogenes  Laertius*  it  is  said  to  care  St&  roi  riftvtiv 
coi  k:  f.v.  "by  cutting  and  bunuiii;  nor  (as  far 
as  (he  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
anthers  in  any  other  seaae.  Omitting  the  fabulous 
and  mythological  personages,  Apollo,  ^Csculapius, 
Chiron,  fee,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  surgery  before  the  establishment  of  the 
repablics  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  are  to  be  found  hi  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  There  it  appears  that  surgery  was  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds; 
and  the  imaginary  power  of  ench  uitnu  ni  was  join- 
ed with  the  use  of  topical  applications.*  The 
Greeka  reo^Ted  surgery,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and, 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of  sci- 
ence who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Eorpt  in  1796,  it  appears  that  there  are  documents 
Anl^  proTing  that  in  Tory  remate  times  this  extra* 
ordiriary  people  had  made  a  degree  of  prn;xre3s  of 
which  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  conception  : 
ni«n  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  temples  at  Ten- 
tyra»  Kamac,  Luxor,  dtc,  basso-relievos  are  seen, 
icprcsenttng  limbs  that  hare  been  eat  off  with  in- 
stniments  very  analogous  to  thoMc  which  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day  for  amnutations.  The 
same  instrumenta  are  again  obeorvbd  in  the  nieio- 
llyphies,  and  reirtigea  A  otbw  aargical  operations 
may  be  traced,  which  aflbrd  oonmacing  pr'jofa  oftbe 
sitill  of  the  ancientElgyptiana  in  tfaiatwanch  of  med- 
ical science.* 

The  earliest  remaining  sargi<al  writings  are  those 


I.  (rw.  D>  ftmm. ».  ▼.>-•.  (m  ■aArtBM,  b.  ii.,  c.  SO.) 
-a  <Dt  IM.,  lib.  vfl..  rtate>-«.  (]»»Tit.FhflM.,  bin  1.  ♦ 

*l  a  CoopH^  Ihiiv.  Dtot.) 
u  m 


of  Hippocfdle«.  who  was  born,  according  to  Cha 
ton,*  Oi.  80, 1,  B.C.  460,  and  died  01.  105,  4,  B.O 
S&r  Among  his  reputed  works  there  are  ten  treat 

ises  on  this  subject,  viz. :  1.  Kar'  'lijTpelov,  De  Of 
ficina  Medici;  2.  Uepl  'Ayftuv,  De  Ft  actum ;  3. 
Tlepl'ApdjHjv,  De  Articulis ;  4.  Mo^?.</f6f,  F^cMariin ; 
ft.  'EAxwv,  De  UlcmbuM  ;  6.  hepi  Ivpiyyuv,  Dt 
PutuUs;  7.  Uepl  Kl^oftftoUuv,  De  Hamorrko'idibua , 
8.  rif^'  tCiv  h  Kfi>a/y  Tpufitiruv,  De  Capitis  Vul- 
nerihuti  9.  Iltpi  'EyKararuft^;  'E/i6pvov,  De  JUue* 
tione  Pmtut ;  and,  10.  Uepl  'Avanfdtf,  De  Corpofmm 
Rcscctione.  Of  these  it  should  be  remarks,  that 
only  the  eighth  is  considered  undoubtedly  yenumo  ; 
thoui:li  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  if  noi 
written  by  Hippocrates  himself,  appear  to  belong  to 
a  very  early  age.*  Hippocrates  far  snrpassed 
his  predecessors  (and,  indeed,  most  of  his  ynrrr^-,- 
ors)  in  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operations  , 
and,  though  the  scanty  knowledge  of  anatomy  pos- 
sessed in  those  limes  prevented  his  attaining  any 
very  great  perfection,  still  we  sboald  rather  admire 
hi.s  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than 
blame  him  because,  with  his  dcfi(./ent  information, 
he  was  able  to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  skill  in 
reducing  fractures  and  luxationa  displayed  in  his 
works,  De  IVaeturM,  Dt  ArtkiUu,  excites  the  ad> 
miration  of  Haller,*  and  he  was  most  probably  the 
inventor  oftbe  iunbe,  an  old  chirurgioal  machine  for 
di.sl(>rations  of  the  shoulder,  whmi,  though  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  for  a  long  time  emoyed  a  great 
reputation.  In  his  work  De  CamHe  Yutneribtu  he 
gives  minute  directions  about  the  time  and  mode 
of  using  the  trephine,  and  warns  the  operator 
against  the  probability  of  his  being  deceived  by  the 
sutures  of  the  cranium,  as  he  confesses  happened 
to  himself*  On  this  Celsus  remarks .  "  More  eetlt- 

crt  rn  lint nr urn  nrorum,  et  Jidunam  magna'  iim  rerum 
hahentium  Nam  Uvia  mgcma,  quia  nihil  habcnl, 
nihil  aibi  detrakiaU i  nuignu  ingenio,  multaque  mhilo- 
minu*  habitttrot  eoiuemt  etiam  timplcx  veri,  errorit 
eonfettio  ;  pratipueque  in  eo  miniaterio,  quod  utilita- 
lix  ciuMi  fi'ixlrri.s  frddilur;  nr.  qui  decimnnlur  ladem 
ratwne,  qua  qiut  ante  deceplus  ctt."*  The  author  Ol  . 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  binds 
his  pupils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to  it  {epyun^n 
ai'^fi'itsi  T,)/;^t')f  ri/aiic) ;  from  wliieh  it  would  ap{)eai 

as  if  ctutain  persons  confined  themselves  to  partic- 
ular o)«ratk>ns.  Avenzoar  also^  in  his  work  enti- 
tled Tci-rer,  "  Rectijicalin  Rei'iminxs"  refused  to  per- 
form this  op«'ration ;  but  in  tus  ease  it  was  from 
religious  motives,  and  because,  being  a  Jew,  ht! 
thought  it  unlawful  to  look  upon  another's  naked- 
neas. 

The  names  of  several  per.<^on3  are  preserved  who 
practised  surgery  as  well  as  medicine  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  inserted  in 
the  writings  of  Galen,  Oribashis,  Aetins,  &e.,  all 
their  writinff:«  have  perished  Arehagathus  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome, 
A.U.C.  635,  B  C  319.*  He  was  at  first  very  wei 
reeeiTed.  the  )us  Quirithtm  was  conferred  upon  him 
a  shop  was  boujjht  for  him  at  the  public  expense, 
and  he  received  the  honourable  title  of  Vuineranua 
This,  however,  on  acoOBItt  of  his  frequent  use  o> 
the  knife  and  cautery,  waa  aoon  changed  by  the 
Romans  (who  were  un  jsed  to  such  a  mode  of  prac 
ticc)  into  that  of  Camifei.  .^sclepiades,  who  lived 
about  tlie  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.U.C.,  is 
aaid  to  have  been  the  flnt  peraon  who  propoaedtho 
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•peraUon  of  breneholonqr,  tboo^  be  himadf  nerei 

•erformrd  it  and  Ammonius  of  AU  xandrca,  sur- 
oatned  AiOotohoc,,  who  is  supposed  U»  haTe  lived 
rather  later,  ib  celebrated  in  the  annals  Of  aurgery 
for  having  beeo  ibe  first  to  propose  and  to  perform 
(be  operation  of  LUhotrity,  or  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  hladder,  when  fnum]  tn  he  loo  large  for  safe 
extraction.  Celsus  has  miiuiltly  de&crihcd  his 
mode  of  operating,*  which  very  much  resembles 
that  lately  introduei  *!  by  Civiale  and  Ileurteloup, 
and  which  proves  lliat,  liowcver  much  credit  they 
may  dejk^'rve  for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion 
QUI  public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.  **  A  hook," 
says  Celsiis,  "  is  to  be  a»  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck  ;  then  an  iron  instru- 
tnent  is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattened  to- 
trards  the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which,  being  placed 
against  the  stone,  and  stnick  on  the  fartbrr  end, 
cleaves  it ;  great  care  l>emg  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itself  be  injured  by 
the  instruments,  por  the  fragments  of  the  stone  fall 
back  into  it.''  Avenzoar  also'  ineiitions  this  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  a  calculus,  though  he  does  not  de- 
scribe the  operattw  so  minutely  as  Celsua.  The 
next  surgical  wnttr  after  Hippocrates,  whow  works 
are  still  extant,  is  Cclsus,  who  Iivi  •!  at  tin  be<;iii- 
uuig  of  the  first  century  A  U.,  and  wlu»  has  given 
up  the  last  four  books  of  his  work,  De  Mediema, 
and  eapecially  the  aeveoih  and  eighth,  entirely  to 
•urgieai  matters,  ft  appears  plainly  from  reading 
Celsus,  that,  since  tlic  time  uf  Ilijipocrates,  biuj-ery 
had  made  very  great  progress,  and  had,  indeed, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  is  the  first 
author  who  gives  directions  for  the  operation  of 
Uthotomy.*  and  the  method  descrif>ed  by  him  (called 
(he  apparatuD  irnnor,  or  Crlsus's  mnhod)  continued  to 
ie  practised  till  the  commeacement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  waa  perfonned  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
other  places  in  France,  upon  patients  of  all  ages, 
even  as  late  as  a  hundred  and  (ifly  years  ago ;  and 
a  modern  author*  recommends  it  always  to  be  pre- 
fened  oo  boys  under  fourteen.*  He  diescribes^  the 
operatMn  of  JuJUmiaiio,  which  was  so  commonly 
performed  by  the  ancients  upon  singers,  .  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  classical  authors.*  He  also  de- , 
aeribes*  the  operation  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,'*mpt- 
revfttifttvoi  rif  ixXr/Or  '■  f^n  ircin-t'mOu).  Compare 
Paulus.'Egineta,"  who  transcribes  from  Aiityllus  a 
lecoiid  iiietliod  of  perforiiiing  the  operation.  .See 
Uso  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  and  the  references  there 
firen. 

The  following  description,  given  by  Celsu?,  of 
Uie  necessary  qualitications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted:  "Aaurgeon,'"  says  he,"»  "ought  to 
he  young,  or*  at  an/  rate,  not  very  oU  i  hia  hand 
aoonid  be  iimi  and  steady,  and  never  shake ;  he 
should  Im;  able  to  use  his  lefl  hand  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  his  right ;  his  eyesight  should  be  acute 
and  dear;  his  mind  intrepid,  and  so  far  subject  to 
pity  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  the  recovery  of  hia 
patient,  but  not  so  far  as  to  sutler  himself  to  be 
moved  by  his  cries  ;  he  should  neither  hurry  the 
operation  more  than  the  case  requires,  nor  cut  leas 
tnao  b  neeessarf,  but  do  everything  juat  as  If  the 
other".-*  scieams  made  no  impression  upon  him  " 
The  reading  of  Targa's  edition,  mtscncors,  has  been 
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i  fbllowed  in  tliis  passage  of  Celsns,  though 

cnmrx  will  also  adniit  of  a  very  good  sense  ;  for 
as  Richerand  has  observed,'  Celsus  did  not  noeac 
by  it  that  a  surgeon  oa|^  to  be  quite  inswiaihie  m 
pity ;  but  that,  during  the  performance  of  an  oper^ 
tion,  this  passion  ought  not  to  infiuerice  him.  as  aB 
emotion  would  then  be  weakness. 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quotmig 
from  Aretcus,  who  lived  in  the  first  centuiy 
is,  that  he  condemns  the  o;>eration  of  bronchotoraj, 
and  thinks  "  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an  in- 
llaniination,  cough,  and  strangling  ;  and  that,  if  ih0 
danger  of  being  choked  could  tw  avoided  by  this 
method,  yet  the  porta  wouhl  not  heal,  aa  being  car* 
tilaginous  "* 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  Moschion,  and  So- 
ranus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  CdL-liu.s  A  a* 
relianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  tbe 
beginning  of  the  second  century  \  D.,  and  in  whose 
works  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to  surgery, 
though  nothing  that  can  be  called  origmal.  He  re- 
ject^ as  absurd  the  operation  of  bnmehococny.* 
He  mentions  a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by 
paracentesis,*  and  also  a  p<?rson  who  recovertnl  af- 
ter being  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow  * 

Galen,  the  most  volummous,  and,  at  the  sany 
time,  the  meat  valuable  medical  writer  of  antiquity, 
i.s  les.s  celelirated  as  a  surgeon  than  .^s  an  anato- 
mist and  physician  He  ap()ears  to  have  practised 
surgery  at  Pergamus  ;  but,  upon  hi.s  removal  to 
Rome  (A.D.  165),  he  confined  himself  entirely  to 
medicine,  following,  as  he  ssjrs  himself,*  the  cu»^ 
torn  of  the  place.  Thi.s  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  the  custom  among  the  Arabians,  as  Avrnaoar 
says*  iliat  a  physician  ought  to  he  tiUt  to  porfiMva 
operations,  hut  should  not  do  so  except  in  cases  of 
necessity.  Calen's  writings  prove,  however,  that 
he  did  not  entirely  abandon  surgery.  His  Commen- 
taries on  the  Treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De  Oficuim 
Mediei,  and  hia  treatiae  Ilept  ruv  'Emiiouuv,  Dt 
Fascus,  show  that  he  was  well  versed  even  in  the 
minor  details  of  the  art.  He  appears  also  lo  have 
been  a  skilful  operator,  though  no  ^ri  at  surgical  in- 
ventions are  attributed  to  him.  His  other  surgical 
writings  consist  of  Cominentaries  on  Hi[i|H>crate«. 

Df  I''ia</un.r  and  J)t  Articutts  ;  he.side;,  a  gocid 
deal  of  the  iiialler  of  his  larger  works,  De  Metkod^ 
Medtndt  and  De  Composittone  Mtdicamentomm. 

.Vntyllus,  w  ho  lived  some  time  Ix'tween  Galon  aad 
Oriba.siu.H,  i.s  the  earliest  writer  whose  directions 
for  performing  bronchotomy  an  ^llll  extant,  though 
the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was  proposed 
by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundred  yeara  before 
Only  a  few  frajrinents  of  the  wrttin;rs  fif  Antyllua 
remain,  and  among  them  the  following  passage  ia 
preserved  by  Paulus  ^f^gineta  :*  *'  Our  best  anr* 
geons  have  described  this  operation,  AntyUoa  pcr- 
I  ticularly,  thus:  *We  think  this  practice  useless, 
and  not  to  l)e  attrniptrd  where  all  the  arteries  and 
the  lungs  arc  aflected  (by  the  word  aprtjpiai  here, 
he  means  the  brtmcha,  or  ramifications  of  the  lr*> 
chea.  Vid.  Artekia);  but  when  the  inflammation 
lies  chiefly  about  the  throat,  the  chin,  and  the  ton- 
sils which  cover  the  top  of  the  wiiid()iiK',  and  the 
artery  is  unaflected,  this  experiment  is  very  ratioo* 
al,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  auflbcatioa.  when  wv 
pr(M"(  (•(!  to  i>erform  it,  we  must  cut  through  some 
part  of  the  windpi()e,  below  the  larynx,  about  the 
third  or  fourth  ring ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would 
be  dangeroua.  "niis  plaee  la  tbe  nuMt  eomoMK 
dious,  beeaoae  it  is  not  ooversd  with  any  flesh,  ani 
because  it  has  no  vessels  near  it.   Tl^refcre,  ben^ 
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Op  tbe  hMul  of  the  patient  backward  to  that  the 
mndp^  eome  more  forward  to  the  view,  we 
nake  a  tranavefM  section  between  two  of  the 

rinsra,  so  tliat  in  this  casr,  not  tlic  crirtilagc,  but  the 
inombmne  which  encloses  atiii  uiiitt's  the  cartilages 
if^ether,  is  dirided.  If  the  operator  be  a  httle 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  the  skin,  extended  by  a 
hook ;  then,  imtceeding  to  the  windpi|)e,  and  sopar- 
attnjj  the  vesccls.  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he  must 
make  the  incision.'  Tlius  far  Antyllus.  who  thought 
of  Ulil  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when  it  was, 
I  suppoee,  cot  by  cbance)  that  the  air  rushed 
throueh  it  with  ^reat  violence,  and  that  the  voice 
\v:i-i  m;i  :n;p'.i  il  When  the  dan^jer  nf  suffi>cation 
IS  o  ver,  the  hps  of  the  wound  niu»i  be  united  by  su- 
ti^re,  that  is,  hjr  sewing  the  akin,  and  not  the  eartl- 
lagp;  then  proper  vulnerary  nipiiicines  arc  tn  bo 
applied.  If  these  do  not  a;,'uluiiiiate,  an  incarnant 
must  be  used.  The  nami'  inctliod  must  he  ust  il 
With  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a  design  of 
eommiltinf  enicide."  This  operation  apfiears  to 
have  been  \rry  .'srldom,  if  ever,  performed  hy  the 
ancients  upon  a  human  being.  Avenzoar'  tried  it 
upon  a  goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without 
much  duiger  or  difficulty  i  but  he  says  he  should 
not  lilte  to  be  the  first  to  try  it  ofian  a  man. 

Oribasius.  physician  to  the  Em[)eror  Jtiliiin  (  A  D 
381),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler;  aiu 
lhi«afa  there  n  in  his  great  work,  entitled  Iwa- 
prym  larpui^  CtlUet*  Medtanatia,  much  surgical 
matter,  there  ia  nothing  original.  The  same  mar 
hr  said  of  Aptitjs  and  Alexander  Trallianus,  botli  ol 
wboai  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
and  are  not  famous  ibr  ray  surgical  inven- 
tiane.  Paulus  iEgineta  has  given  op  the  hllh  and 
sixth  books  of  hb  work,  De  Re  Meiiea,  entirely 
to  surgery,  and  has  insi  rted  in  them  much  useful 
matter,  the  fruits  chiefly  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience.  He  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases, 
and  wa»  called  on  that  account,  by  the  .\mbians, 
Al-  Kmnddi,  '•  the  Accoucheur. Two  pani- 
phlet::<  were  published  in  1768  at  Gottingen,  4to,  by 
Rod.  Aug  Vogel,  entitled  De  Pamli  JEginela  Men- 
Ut  lit  Mcdicinam,  imprimi*que  Chirurgiam.  Paulus 
^'Egmela  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth century  A.U.,  and  is  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  medical  writers  whose  surgical 
works  /eraain.  Tlie  names  of  several  others  are 
rrrordeil,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
fcquire  any  notice  here.  For  farther  intbrination 
on  the  subject  bf»th  of  me<!icinc  and  surgery,  see 
MspiciiiA ;  and  for  the  legal  qualifications,  social 
rank,  Ae.,  both  of  physicians  and  sorgeona,  among 
the  nnrient  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Mbdicds 

riie  surgical  instruments,  from  which  the  accom- 
penyittg  engravings  arc  made,  were  found  by  a 
phystcian  of  Petersboig,  Dr.  Savenko.  in  1819,  at 
Pmnpeii,  in  Via  Consmarie  (Sfraifa  Coiifii/«re),  in 
a  housi?  which  i«  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  ir 
surgeon  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Portici.  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  by  Ur.  Savenko,  were  ociginaUy  published  m 
the  Rewwt  MUkJ*  for  1811,  vol  Kt.,  p.  427,  &c 
They  wr re  afterward  irsertod  in  Froriep's  Notizen 
mua  ii'.m  GebtcU  tier  Satur-und-Hetlkunie  for  1822. 
Tol.  li.,  n.  96,  p.  fi7,  dto.  The  plale  eootaining 
tbece  instruments  ia  wanting  in  the  copy  of  the 
Remu  MfjlietUe  in  the  librsry  of  the  Collefe  of  Sur- 
geons, so  that  t'le  accompanying  fiirun  s  nre  nnpjed 
mm  the  German  work,  in  which  some  of  theiu  ap- 
to  be  drawn  very  badly.  Their  authenticity 
at  Sm  doubted  fay  Knhn,*  who  thought  they 
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the  same  that  had  been  described  by  Bayam 
in  his  Co/at  Antif.  Momment.  Utreulmi  cko».t  Napu 
1754,  fol ,  n.  S36-8M ;  when,  however,  his  disser- 
tation was  afterward  republished,'  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  completely  satisfied  on  th.s  point.  anO 
has  given,  in  the  tract  referrcc  to,  a  learned  and  in 
genious  description  of  the  iostraments  and  Iheit 
.supposed  uses,  from  whidi  the  ftltowing  account  if 
chiefly  abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  nnee 
that  the  form  of  most  of  them  ia  so  simple,  and 
their  naes  ao  obTie«»,  that  veiy  little  OE^IioatieM  U 


1,2  Two  probes  {jtpeeiUumt  made  of  iroui 
the  larger  six  inches  lon^,  the  smdier  four  and  t 
hair  3  A  e  tuii  ry  [Kavrtipiov)  made  of  iron,  rathei 
more  than  four  inches  long  4,  6.  Twc  lanoeli 
{sealftUum,  afuXri),  made  of  copper,  the  former  iv* 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  other  three  itiches.  li 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  oa-A  lor  blood- 
letting, or  for  o^H>ning  abseesses,  &/;.  0.  A  knife 
apparently  made  of  copper,  the  bUKfc  of  which  is 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  '  a  the  broadest  pari 
one  inch  in  breadth;  the  back  >  jtiaight  and  thick, 
and  the  cili:c  much  curved ;  *\>d  dandle  is  so  short 
that  Savenkt)  thinks  it  must  'j.ve  been  broken,  ll 
is  uncertain  for  what  particu!  %t  purpose  it  was  used : 
Kiihn  eonjeetures  that  (if  it  he  a  svrgieal  instnunent 
at  all)  it  may  have  been  HkuIc  with  such  a  curved 
edge,  and  such  a  straight  thick  back,  that  it  might 
be  .struck  with  a  hanuuer,  and  so  amputate  fingers, 
toes,  «Scc.  7.  Another  knife,  apparently  made  of 
cupp<>r,  the  Made  of  wliksh  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
two  inches  long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  lines 
in  breadth  ;  the  back  is  straight  and  one  line  bruad, 
and  this  breadth  continues  all  the  way  to  the  point, 
which,  therefore^  i«  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  sort 
of  button.  Kiihn  thUdcs  it  may  have  been  u  sed  for 
enlarging  wounds,  dec,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly fitted  by  its  b'unt  point  and  broad  back. 

8.  \  needle,  about  thre*  inches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  for  raiaing  depressed 
[Kirtions  of  the  scull),  made  of  iron,  five  mehes  long, 
and  very  much  rescmhling  those  made  use  of  at  the 
present  day.  10-14.  (ri<i.  nrtt  cut)  Different  kinds 
of  forceps  {vulsella).  No.  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa* 
rated  from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long.  No. 
II  is  also  five  inches  long.  No.  12  is  three  inches 
and  a  halt  Ikhl'  The  sides  are  narrow  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  become  broader  by  degrees  towards 
the  other  end,  where,  when  closed,  they  form  a  kind 
o(  arcli  It  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  furnished  with 
a  movable  ring,  exactly  like  the  tenaculum  forceps 
employed  at  tlw  present  day.  No.  18  waa  used  foi 


1.  (Opaae. 
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EiiJJing  out  hairs  by  the  roots  (TptxoXaSii).  No.  14 
I  six  inches  long,  and  is  bent  in  the  middle.  It 

was  probadlv  tisfd  for  extrartin?  fmvi^n  binlies  that 
iind  stuck  III  the  assopliagus  (or  gullet),  or  iti  llie 
bottom  of  a  wound.  15.  A  male  calhctt  r  {anea 
^/irfa),  nine  inches  in  lejwth.  I'be  shape  is  re- 
marki^e,  from  its  hsTing  the  double  enrve  like  the 
letter  S,  which  is  the  foim  that  wa.";  reinvcntcil  in 
llie  last  ceiilury  by  the  cek  briited  Frencli  surgtuii, 
J.  L.  Petit.  16.  Probably  a  Icinale  catheter.  Unir 
inches  in  length.  Celsus  thus  describes  both  male 
ind  female  catheters  :*  **  The  surgeon  shoold  hare 
three  male  catheters  {ancas  Jistulus),  of  which  the 
longest  should  l>c  fifteen,  the  next  twelve,  and  the 
shortest  nine  inches  in  length ;  and  he  .should  have 
two  female  catheteia,  the  one  nine  inches  long,  the 
other  she.  Both  sorts  should  be  a  little  eurred, 
but  especially  the  male ;  they  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin."  17. 
Supposed  by  Froricp  to  be  an  instrument  for  ox- 
Ineting  teeth  {oiovrdypa*}  i  but  Kiihn,  with  much 
more  probability,  conjectures  it  to  be  an  instrument 
used  in  amputating  part  of  an  enlarged  uvula,  and 
quotes  Cclsus,'  who  says  that  "  no  method  of  op- 
erating is  more  conrenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the 
uvula  with  the  forceps,  and  then  to  cut  off  below  it 
as  much  as  is  necessary.**  18, 19.  Probably  two 
^Kituiav 

CHITON  Cr"-"*')    ( Tunica.) 

CHITON'IA  (j(iTuvia),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
the  Attic  town  of  Chitone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
surnamed  Chitona  or  Chitonia.*  The  Syracusans 
also  celebrated  a  festival  of  the  sariu!  name,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiaor  kind  of  danoe,  and  a  plaijinf  on  the 
flute.* 

•CHIUM  MARMOR  (X/of  ?iflof).  a  species  of 
Marble  obtained  from  the  islaml  of  Chios.  Hill  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  very  fine  aud  elegantly-smooth 
stone,  of  a  close,  compact  texture,  very  heavy,  and 
of  a  fine  glossy  black,  iK>rfectly  smooth  where  bro- 
ken, but  dull  and  absolutely  dcijtitute  of  splendour." 
It  15  capable,  according  to  the  .M;iiiif  authority,  of 
receiving  the  highest  polish  of  perhaps  any  of  the 
naiUea.  It  was  famoiia  among  the  ancients  for 
matf^rag  refleetie;  mirrors,  for  whidi  the  high  polish 


I.  (Da  Mad.,  vii.,  M,  4  1,  p.  m.)  —  t.  (PtoUaz, 
HD-S.  (D«  ifad^.,  li  « t,  p.404.)— <.  (8chi 
>yaB.is  AilMi.,  tlL}— a  (AUiMiMa,  sir.,  ' 
9t%t  •  V  Zmbv.) 


of  which  it  is  susceptible  rendered  it  i»f  rulian^ 
proper.  The  Chian  marble  would  apiKur  to  have 
been  of  the  Obsidian  kind,  and  it  is,  in  lari,  some 
times  called  '  Lapu  Obtidtanut  Antiguarum. Tht 
name  OUidianu*  would  seem  to  have  been  a  eom^ 
tion  from  Op$ianv*  (o^(a»»6f,  dn-d  rfi^  w^-ruf)  • 

•CHIUM  VINUM  iXiof  oao^),  Chian  Wire,  a 
Greek  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Chios  (ihe  niudtm 
Scio).   It  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  thickt 
luscious  wine ;  and  that  which  grew  on  t'm  eraKty 
heights  of  Ariusiutn,  extrndinj;  three  liuruln  d  .si.s-f.a 
along  the  coast,  is  extolled  l)y  Sirabo  as  the  Ust 
of  all  (ireek  wines.    From  Athenseus  we  learn  thai 
the  produce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  usaail) 
divided  into  three  distinct  speein :  a  dry  wbe,  a 
sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sort  of  a  peculiar  quali- 
ty, thence  lenuei!  uvrunparov.   All  ol  lhein  seem  to 
have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  terms  of  the  hi^iest  commend 
ation.  The  Phanean,  which  fs  extolled  by  Virgil  as 
the  king  of  wines,  was  also  the  product  of  the  same 
island.   The  Saprian  wme,  so  remarkable  for  its 
exquisite  aroma,  waa  pMbaUly  Chiaa  matored  hj 
great  age.* 
CHLAINA  Cr^M).  (V(d.Ljnr«  ) 
CHL.\MYS  {x).afiv^,  dim.  ;(Xa/ii}(5ioi ),  a  soart 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  artiide  of  ihti 
amkhu^  or  outer  raiment,  which  was.  in  general 
chancteriatic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Orienu' 
raeea  with  which  they  were  connected,  although 
both  in  its  fonn  and  in  its  application  it  approached 
very  much  to  the  laccma  and  jtaiudamcntum  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  itaell^  lo  aome  extent,  adopted  by 
tlic  Hnmana  imder  the  emperors.  It  was  foi  the 
most  |)art  wooOen ;  and  it  mflered  tnm  the  blanket 
ijuarinv).  ilic  usual  amictus  of  the  male  sex.  in 
these  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller ;  also  finer, 
thinner,  more  variegated  in  ookmr,  and  more  sus- 
ceptible of  ornament.  It  moreover  differed  in  bein^ 
oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length  being  generally 
about  twice  it.-*  breadth    To  the  regular  oblong,  a, 
b,  c,  d  (see  woodcut;,  gores  were  added,  t'ther  io 
the  form  of  a  righl^ngled  triangle,  iff,  producing 
the  modification  a,  e,g,  d,  which  is  excii.|.)..^cil  in  the 
annexed  figure  of  Mercury,  or  of  an  obtuse-angif>d 


triangle,  a,  e,  b,  producing  the  modification  «, «,  A,*, 
g,  d,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  figure  of  a  youth 
from  the  Panathenaie  friece  in  the  British  Museum 
These  gores  were  called  nrefiiyi,,  trt'-gt,  and  the 
scarf  with  these  additioM  was  distinguished  by  ttie 
epithet  of  Theaaalian  or  Macedonian.*  Hence  the 
ancient  geographers  compared  the  form  of  the  in- 
habited earth  {fj  oUoxmevri)  to  that  of  a  cUamys.* 

Tlie  scarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
worn  by  chUdren,  although  one  was  given,  with  its 
broodi,  to  Tiberina  Cnar  In  hla  inflmey.*  It  waa 
generally  assumed  on  reachinfr  adolescence,  «nd 
was  worn  by  the  ephebi  from  about  seventeen  tc 


1.  fflisMT  of  FoMito,  *e.,  p.  466.)— 9. 
"  llwtoiyof  Wun«,p.77.)— 4.  (Et] 
llail.)-»^  (Stnba,  iL.  f.  UmnMwt. 
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nveoty  years  ol  acre.'  It  was  also  worn  by  tbo  mil- 
tery,  eiiieculljr  of  high  rank,  orer  their  body-armour 
(woodcut,  p.  133*),  and  by  hunters  tBd  tmveUen, 
Bore  particularly  on  horseback.* 

The  scarls  worn  tiy  youths,  by  soliiiers,  and  by 
hnoters  'liflered  m  colour  and  tineneas,  according 
te  tbeit  destination,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wearr  I .  The  x^f^^  if^Six^  was  probably  yellow  or 
•alfron  •  joloured,  and  the  ^^/wf  arpaTtuTiKri,  scarlet. 
Oq  the  oilier  hatni.  the  Iujiiut  c-diimioiily  went  out 

ia  a  aearf  of  a  duU,  uoconspicuoos  colour,  as  best 
•dapled  to  eaeape  the  aotice  of  wiU  animah.*  The 

more  cimamcntul  scarfs,  being  dcsigrnrd  for  fftnales, 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  a  border  {Umbus,* 
wtaandtT*)  ;  ard  those  worn  by  Phcenicians,  Tro- 
UM,  Phrygians,  and  other  Aaiatica  were  also  era^ 
IfeMerad,  ot  interwoven  wHh  goU.'  Aecors  bed 
their  chlamys  omanwnted  with  gold.*  Denietriti!^, 
lite  bon  o.  Afitigonas,  imitating  the  utmost  splen- 
dour of  the  Asiatics,  wore  a  scarf  in  which  were 
refreMoled  in  fmld  thread  the  sten  and  the  twelve 
■igRBof  theaoabe.* 

The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  tn  pass 
one  of  Its  shorter  sides  (a,  d)  rouiui  ihe  neck,  and 
to  &sten  it  by  means  of  a  bro<M-ti  ( /iAw/a),  eiiher 
over  the  breast  (miodcuts,  p.  47  186),  in  which 
case  it  hong'  deiwn  the  heck,  reaching  to  the  eatres 
of  the  legs,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  of  the  young 
Athenian,  or  even  to  the  heels  or  over  the  right 
ihenUer,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as  is  seen  in 
the  pveoedifl^  figure  of  Mercury,  in  the  woodcut  to 
Ciosu,  and  in  the  well-known  example  of  the  Bel- 
videre  Apcdio  In  oiher  instances  if.  was  made  to 
dqteod  gracefully  from  the  left  shoulder,  of  which 
Ike  bronze  Apollo  in  the  Britirii  Museom  (see  the 
MUiexed  woodcut)  preeents  an  example  {pur  nmdus, 
nift  ^uod  ephehtc*  eUuKfie  ginutrum  itfsis/  Amsm- 
i;  or  ii  was  thrown  lightly  behind  Um  hnek. 


and  passrd  over  either  one  arm  or  shoulder,  or  over 
both  {rft-r-  ilie  second  figure  in  the  last  woodcut,  ta- 
ken from  Hamilton's  Vases,  i ,  2) ;  or,  lastly,  it  was 
laid  upon  the  throat,  carried  behind  the  neck,  and 
crossed  so  as  to  hang  down  the  back,  as  in  the  fig- 
w  of  Aebilleo  (p.  183%  and  sometimes  its  exireni- 
llies  were  again  brought  forward  over  the  arms  or 
Aoulders.  In  short,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  of 
every  description  show  in  how  high  a  degree  ilie 
scarf  eontrihuted,  by  Us  endless  diversity  of  arrange- 
aeat,  to  the  displ^of  dmhonMn  Ihnn  m  its  great- 
est  beauty  ;  and  Ovid  has  told  us  how  sensible  the 
ephebi  were  ot  ils  advantages  in  the  following  ao> 
ooont  oT  the  care  bestowed  opon  Ihia  part  of  bm  at* 
lire  by  Pfercury  : 

I.  ;Philfiiu»,  p  JB7,  «d.  Mc'iieke  — "  Epb«hica  chlamytJe 
Aiwieina.  M«C,  K'^eliwl^  ^th..  i.— Plutarch,  D«  Mul.  Viit. 
-KUox,  OMB^a,,  IM.)— S.  (iSliu,  V.  H.,  ihr..  10.— Th«- 
■:«„  OraUs.-^lnt„  FM«d~  IL,  if  „4S.-B|iU„  |IL,Ui.,  ftft.) 
-a.  (PlaMn  pM^in^.,6.Sl.)-4.  (PlalI«s.OiiM-T..  18.) 
-4.  (▼»».,  M*.. »».,  IT7.)— «.  (Vinr.,  ^ii.,T.,S5I.)— 1  {Virg., 
I.  ec  ;  ra.,  483,484  .  «.,  775.-Owd.  Met.,T.,  51.— V»l.  Flacc^ 
iCtMbl— Oi  (nllis,  Omk.,      l\fi.)—9  (A*»«f— tUL,  m. 


**  CkUmydepiqiu,  tU  jMsdcsl  spte, 
CUbeil  f  irt  Mmku,  tatmpu  tfftnat  mtmm.^ 

The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  be  turned  in  every 
possible  form  round  the  body,  made  it  useful  eves 
for  defence.  The  hunter  used  to  wrap  his  chlamys 
about  his  left  arm  when  panning  wild  animals,  and 
preparing  to  fight  with  them  *  Alcibiades  died  fight- 
ing with  his  scarf  rolled  round  his  leA  hand  instead 
of  a  shield."  The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  a  fig 


ure  of  Ne[^une  armed  with  the  trident  in  his  right 
hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  protect  the  left.  It 
is  taken  from  a  medal  which  was  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  a  naval  victory  obtained  by  Demetri* 
us  Poliorxtes,  and  was  evidently  des^ned  to  en- 
press  his  sense  of  Neptune's  siirrour  in  the  conflict. 
When  Diana  goes  to  the  eliase,  as  she  does  not  re- 
quire her  scarf  for  purposes  of  defence,  she  draws 
it  from  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and  twisu  it 
round  her  wsist,  so  Aat  the  bdt  of  her  quirer  I 


es  ncr(55<s  it.  as  shown  in  the  statues  of  the  ^^eddesfl 
in  the  Vatican  (see  woodcut),  and  described  by  M©- 
mesianos.   {Vtd.  Balteus.) 

It  appears  from  tiie  bas-reliefs  on  marble  vsses 
that  dancers  took  held  of  one  another  by  the  chla- 
mys, as  the  modem  Greeks  still  do  by  their  .scarfs 
or  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  taking  one  another's 
hands.  In  like  manner,  Mercury,  when  he  is  con- 
ducting Phitas  in  the  daric,  bids  him  to  take  hold  ol 
his  chlamys  in  order  to  follow  his  steps.*  The  scarf 
admitted  also  of  being  used  to  recline  upon.  Thus 
Endymion  is  represented,  both  in  ancient  pamlings 
and  aeolpturcs,  and  in  the  description  of  Lucian,* 
sleeping  on  his  chlamys,  whicb  Is  spread  upon  a 
rock.  (Ftd.  Pitavs.) 

Among  the  Romans,  the  scarf  came  more  into  use 
under  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  enriched 
with  gold.*  Alexander  Sevems,  when  be  was  in 
the  ooontry  or  on  an  expedition,  wore  a  aearf  dyed 
with  the  coccus  (eklamyde  eoeeinea'). 

CHLOEIA  or  CHL(5lA  (X/'  r  ra  or  X)ntu),  a  fes 
tival  celebrated  at  .Mhens  in  honour  ol  Deineter 
Chloe,  or  simply  Chlod,  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolis.*  It  was  solemnized  in  spring,  on  tho 
sixth  of  Thargelion,  when  the  blossoms  began  to  ap> 
pear  (hence  the  names  x^"1  ^nd  ;fA(3?(n),  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  ram,  and  much  mirth  and  rejoicing.* 

^CHLOREUS  or  CHLORiON  {x^Uipwh, 
iuv),  two  names  brlonginjr,  probably,  to  one  and  the 
same  bird,  the  Golden  Orioh\  or  Oridus  galbula.  L 
JJlian  errs  when  he  calls  the  female  x^-'^t'": 
the  male  xii*tpluv,  and  hia  error  is  auppoeed  to  have 
arisen  mta  his  oopying  Aristotle  eareiesaly.'* 

1.  (Mel.,  ii..  T33.)— a.  (Poltux,  Om»m.,  r.,  18.— r(pitA/{«lfra 
3  <ifir^crai  irrpi  Tt}y  \iipa  :  Xcii.,  Cj  tirg.,  vi.,  IT.)— 3.  (PlVt., 
Alcib.)— 4.  (Lucian,  Timoa,  SO.)— 9.  (Dial.,  *ol.  i.,  p.33i,«d 
HcnctoilL)— e.  (8mt,f  CsUt-lS.)— 7.  (Lunmd.,  Ai.  S«v.,M 
— Coatpai*  Man.,  azvii,  18, 11.)^.  (Hemn.,  t.  XXmL^ 
Athen.,  siv.,  p.  018.— Stijphoel.,  (Bd.  Col.,  IflOO.  with  the  Mto 
liMt.— PaiM.,  i.,  SI,  t  9.)— 9.  (EspoUa,  an.  Schol.  mi  Saph.,  OM 
Cat..l.fl.)-1«-  aii«at,H.A„is,.S-^liui,  N  k^ti,« 
—  *  fcvO 
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•Cy  vORIS  (x^P'O  ^''6  name  of  a  Bird  dcacri-  [ 
bed  by  Aristotle.   Gesner,  ufMm  the  authority  of 
Ttarncr,  holds  it  to  be  the  Graeofiocli,  or  FringiUa 
tUorit,  Ten:minck.* 

CHOES  (Xoff).    {Vtd.  DionvmO 

CHCENIX  (xotvi^),  a  Greek  measure  of  capaci- 
ty, the  size  of  which  is  differently  giren ;  it  was 
probably  of  difTerent  sizes  in  the  several  states. 
Pollux,*  Suidas,  Cleopatra,  and  the  fragments  of 
Caicn,'  make  il  oqu.il  to  three  cotylse  (~1  ISGG  pints 
English) ;  another  fragment  of  Galen*  and  other  au- 
thorities* make  it  equal  to  four  cotylae  (=1  9821 
pmta  English) ;  Rheranius  Fannius*  and  another 
fragment  of  Galen^  make  it  eight  cotyla;  (=3  9641 
pints  EnKli.sh).* 

«XOIFO£  nOTAM'IOS  ixoipoc  norufuoc),  a  spe- 
eles  of  Fish,  probably  the  Roflh,  or  Perca  eemuoy 
It  is  a  small  fish,  of  good  llaTour;  rather  oUre,  and 

spotted  with  l)r<»wn  • 

CHORA'GLS.  a  person  who  had  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  cboragia,  one  of  the  r^golarlj-recur- 
ring  state  burdens  {iyKvgJUm  Xetrovpylat)  at  Athena. 
Originally  (as  is  shown  in  the  article  CiinRt  s)  the 
chorus  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  slate. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  riuisio  and 
danoini^  the  distinction  of  apectators  and  perform- 
ers arose ;  it  became  more  a  matter  of  art  to  ting 
and  dance  in  the  rhorus  ;  paid  performers  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  at  last  the  duties  (»!"  this  branch  of  wor- 
ship devolved  upon  one  person,  selected  by  the  state 
to  be  their  repieoentalive,  who  defrajred  all  the  ex- 
penses whMi  were  inoorred  on  the  diffhrent  occa- 
sions. This  person  was  the  choragus  It  was  the  i 
duly  of  the  managers  of  a  tribe  {hTiuf>rjTfil  (^v?.f/() 
to  which  a  choragy  had  come  rouna,  to  provide  a 
person  to  perform  the  dutica  of  it ;  and  the  peiaoa 
upointed  by  them  hail  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
cnorus  in  all  playsi  tragic  or  comic  (r/)a)wf5orf,  ku- 
iu,iicif),  and  satirical;  and  of  the  lyric  choruses  of 
men  and  ttoys,  the  pyrrhichtstte,  cyclian  dancers, 
and  flute-players  (^op^yr/v  avSpuai,  or  avfptKoir  ^o- 

hiTui^  ui  Afxlaiv),  &.C.  He  had  first  to  collect  his 
chorus,  and  then  to  procure  a  teacher  ( xopoi^tddoKa- 
^"f),  w'hont  he  paid  fur  instructing  the  choreutc 
llie  churagi  drew  lots  for  the  first  clioice  of  teach- 
ers ;  for  as  their  credit  de|)ended  ii[H)n  the  success 
of  their  cl  .ir\i  in  the  dramatic  or  lyric  contests,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  tbem  whose  assistance 
they  secured.*'  When  the  elionis  was  composed  of 
hoys,  the  cliorapiis  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
press  ciiiidirn  Ibr  it,  in  case  their  parents  were  re- 
fractory." 'llie  c  horu.i  wrrr  '^i  nniiUy  maintained, 
during  the  period  of  their  instruciioo,  at  the  expense 
of  the  ehoragos,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  such 
meat  and  drink  as  would  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  voice  of  the  singers  (Oi  6i  x^p^yoi  roi(  x'^P'^ 
rajf  lyx^^  *o2  ^dwcia  koI  oxt^Xidac  Koi  /iveXov 
itaparidivTet,  tiux'"^  woXvv  ;ip6vov,  ^wvotfKov- 
fi^wovf  Koi  r/Tv^rof'*).  The  expenses  of  the  diflhr* 
ent  choruses  are  given  by  Lysias'*  as  follow  :  Cho- 
rus of  men,  2U  mma? ;  with  the  tripod,  50  mine ; 
pyrrhic  chorus,  8  min<e  ;  pyrrhio  dmnis  of  boys,  7 
mina;  tragic  chorua,  30  mima;  eoniOp  16  mine; 
cyclian  choraa,  800  mine.  According  to  Bemoe- 
thenes,'*  the  chorus  of  flute-players  cost  a  great  deal 
rno.c  than  the  tragic  chorus  'i'he  choiagus  who 
exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  entertain- 
mentf  receired  as  a  priie  a  tripod,  which  he  had 

I.  (A  1»l<i<  ,  H.  A.,  9.— Ajlami,  Append.,  ■.  t.)— S.  (ir., 
13  J— 3  (r.  7  Mild  9.) — I.  fc.  5.)— 5.  (I'aucl.m.  Mclrolonf.,  p. 
M3.^-f-.  (»..  Oy.)— 7.  (c.  8.)— S.  (Wurm,  De  Pond,  el  Menu., 
itCfV.  133,  143,  190. — ilutsrr  on  Anc.  Mcnejr  and  Measure*, 
p.  S0»  Slid  2M.)-9.  (.*:imti,  N'.  A.,  xiv..  S3.)— 10.  (Uemnalh.,  o. 
Mid.,  p.  519.)— 11.  (Anti(>l,..n..  Dc  Chureuu,  p.  767,  766.)— 13. 

ffi>lUnll.  IV  Glor.  Ath.,  p.  349,  A.)— 13.  (  AsoA.  ,  p. 
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'  the  expense  of  con8ecra«ing,  and  somethnes  he  I'atf 
also  to  boild  the  monument  fv.  which  it  v  as  pia<^ 
There  was  a  whole  street  at  Athena  formed  bj  tna 
line  of  these  tripod-temples,  and  called  **  The  Street 

of  the  Tripods  "  The  laws  of  Solon  prescribed  40 
as  the  proper  age  for  the  choragus,  but  this  la'v  was 
not  long  in  force. 

On  the  subject  of  the  choragia,  see  fifickh'o  i'kiM. 
Econ.  of  Athent.  ii ,  p  207,  Ac. 

CHOKE'GI.\  (voy?7)i'n).  (Vvl  CiioRAGCS.) 
XUTIOT  AIKH  {xupiov  Aikj}),  a  suit  to  recover 
land,  was  a  diadicasia  within  the  jurisdiction  or*h« 
thesmothete.  The  parties  to  a  suit  li  '.l.iis  kind 
were  necessarily  either  .Athcniar  citizens,  or  such 
favoured  aliens  as  had  had  th  r^ower  of  acquiring 
real  property  in  Attica  (y^c  ifoi.  >Uia{  tyxnioif)  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  apeeial  grant  of  the  peopla. 
Of  the  speeches  of  Isatus  and  Lysias  in  camea  of 
this  kind,  the  names  are  all  that  survive. 

CHORUS  (xop6(),  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers, 
en||aged  in  tite  public  worship  of  some  divinity. 
Thb  is,  however,  on|j  the  seeondaiy  aiieaniiif  of 
the  Greek  word.  Tho  word  x°P*^C-  which  is  con- 
nected with  ^u/Mf,  ar^po<'  properly  denoted  llie 
market-place,  where  the  chorus  met.  Thus  Homer 
calls  the  dancing-place  the  x'V^  *  ^*v*ov  di  x'>po»  :* 
ftiftX^yov  61  xopov  eTov  iroofy  :*  I8ti*  HsCf  iipiytv^ 
Ir^C  oiKi'a  Kai  ;fopo/  tlot  :*  [i  fta  S"  laav  Nr/i^'wv  «ra?.o< 
Xopoi  t)6i  douKot.*  Now  the  dancing-place  f(ir  the 
public  chorus  in  a  Greek  town  would  naturally  be 
the  largest  apaco  which  th^  had,  i.  the  maiket- 
placo,  which  waa  called  by  the  more  general  naoie 
1  of  "the  place"  or  "the  space"  Thus  the 

uyopu  at  Sparta  was  called  the  xvpof  *  .\nd  r>'>f«^ 
Xopot  is  a  common  epithet  of  a  large  city  :  thlM 
Sparta*  and  Athene*  are  both  called  e«ov4«|psf> 
whidi  eltlier  meant  *•  having  a  wide  cboros  or  mar- 
ktt,"  or.  generally,  "  i  xtcn.sjve'  \npvx'-'i*"C'- 
when  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  'Kaia  in  I'indar.* 
Thus,  also,  the  king  says  to  the  chorus,  in  the  8mf> 
plicet  of  iCschylus,'*  Xaup  tv  rupv  TnaatcGi. 

This  explanation  of  the  word  x'>P^i  iuipoitant, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a  primitive  cho- 
rus. In  the  oldest  times  the  chorus  consisted  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  who  met  in  thi» 
public  place  to  oRer  up  thanksgivings  to  their  coun- 
try's god,  by  singing  hymns  and  (lerforming  corre- 
s|X)nding  dances  The  livmn,  li(iw<  vi  r,  was  not 
sung  by  the  chorus,  but  some  poet  ui  musician  sang 
or  played  the  hymn,  and  the  dancers,  who  fomed 
the  chorus,  only  allowed  their  movements  t.:.  bo 
guidt'il  iiy  the  ptieui  or  the  tune.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, was  said  to  "lead  off  the  dance"  (i^upxetv 
/joXn^f),  and  this  was  said  not  merely  of  the  poet,^- 
but  also  of  the  principal  daneen;**  and  even  the 
leader  of  a  game  at  hall  is  said  upxrtjOcu  fio'/.rrf,^ 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  ftt?Trtaf*ai 
and  fto'>.K^,  when  used  in  speaking  of  the  old  chorus, 
imply  the  regular,  graceful  movements  of  the  dan- 
cers;*' and  the  eviM^iIr  were  not  singers  of  hymns, 
but  dancers  in  the  chorus  nf  Drmctcr  and  Dionysus. 
This  old  chorus,  or  the  chorus  proper,  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  cithara,  the  lyre,  or  the  pht/r- 
miia,  which  were  diflTerent  kiada  of  atringed  inatnt- 
ments ;  when  the  accompaniment  waa  the  Jbite,  U 
was  not  a  chonis,  but  an  ayXata  or  a  Kw/iof,  a  much 
more  riotous  affair,  which  was  always  rather  of  tIte 
nature  of  a  procession  than  of  a  daikoe.aiidiiiwhie]| 
there  was  otlen  no  ezarchus,  but  every  one  Joined 
into  the  song  or  cry  of  joy  at  his  pleasure.  Soeh  • 
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aras  tM  hymeDcal  or  bridal  procession, 
thougl  till*  se(.tns  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the 
ahorua  and  the  comus,  for  the  harp  and  a  chorus  of 
damsels  are  meiiUuned  in  the  descriptions  ol  it  by 
Homer  and  II)«nii1.  The  fonner  merely  says,^  A 
kiad  kyme>^9  aioM}  young  men  skilled  in  the 
dance  moviit  niimiid;  and  among  tbem  Hates  and 
harps  rosouiui (•«)"■  (av?oi,  0'V,"'}7^f  ")  Hesiod's 
descnpliun  is  mu<-h  more  t-laborate     "  The  nihab- 
ilants  (of  the  fortitied  city  which  he  is  describing) 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  festivities  and  dan- 
ces {iyXalaif  re  x"!*'*^  't)  '       W*".  (••  «  »  ^^'^  Ku/iOi) 
were  conductmy  tlie  bruJe  to  her  husband  on  the 
well'Wheeled  mule-car ;  and  a  loud  hytnenuius  arose ; 
from  afar  was  seen  the  gleam  of  burning  torches 
nrried  in  the  hand  of  slaves ;  the  iamnU  (t.  c,  the 
fopof)  were  rooring  forward  in  all  joy  and  festivity 
.uv?uij  Tidalvlai) ,  and  they  were  both  attended  by 
4pbrtive  choruses.    The  one  chorus,  consisting  uf 
mtn  (tlie  kOmt),  were  singing  with  youthful  voices 
lo  the  shrill  sound  of  the  pipe  (i.  e  ,  avpLy^ ;  the 
other,  consisting  of  the  damsels  (the  A:opof ).  were 
leading  up  the  chferful  chorus  (i.  c,  were  dancing) 
to  the  notes  of  the  ktrp  {^dpiuyS)."  This  account 
or  the  Aymciicii*  is  immediately  followed  bja  de- 
aeiiption  of  the  comn.t  projver,  i.  e.,  a  rioUMB  pro- 
:es8siun  alter  a  banquet.    "  On  another  side,  some 
/oung  men  were  moving  on  in  the  cumus  [U.j^ai^ov) 
tO  the  aoond  of  the  iluie ;  some  were  amuamg  them- 
veKrea  wHh  ainging  and  dancing;  others  moved  on 
augfaing,  each  of  them  accompanied  by  a/M/c-player 
iinr'  avXjir^pi  UaaTo^).    The  whole  city  was  Med 
with  joy,  and  choruses,  and  festivity"  (tfeXioi  n 
Mopst  re  vyXatoi  re). 

The  dMMras  received  its  first  fttU  development  m 
the  Doric  states,  am!  in  them  it  was  i);irticularly 
connected  with  their  military  or:;.ini/.aiioii  The 
Dorian  chorus  was  composed  of  tbc  same  pt^sons 
who  formed  their  battle-array:  the  best  dancers 
and  the  best  fighters  were  called  by  the  same  name 
'-(X) .  the  back  rows  in  carh  were  called  "  un- 
equipped" {\l':?.eir),  and  the  tigures  of  the  dance 
were  called  bv  llic  same  name  as  the  evolutions  of 
the  army.»  the  Doric  deity  was  Apollo  j  oonae- 
qnently,  we  find  the  Doric  chorus,  which  was  prop- 
erly aeeompaniod  by  llic  lyre  and  of  wliii-h  the  lyric  i 
poetry  of  the  Cireeks  was  the  legiiiiiiato  ntrsprmg, 
iminedittdy  connected  with  the  worship  ol  A|Mjtlo, 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre.  The  three  principal  Doric 
choruses  were  the  pyrrhic,  the  gymnopiedte,  and  the 
hyporchanattc.    Tln-sf  were  afterward  transferreti 
♦o  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  appear  as  the  three 
varieties  of  the  dramatic  chorus,  which  celebrated 
the  worship  of  that  divinity :  the  emmdeia,  or  tragic 
dance,  corresponded  to  the  gymnopadie,  the  eomic 
dance  to  the  hyporchemr,  and  the  xatync  to  the 
pMrrluc.    All  these  danc^fs  were  mucb  euliivaled 
and  improved  byllialetas,  who  intrctdueed  a  com- 
binatMti  of  the  song  and  dant«  for  the  whole  chorus, 
of  whu  h  i.ucian  speaks  when  be  says,  bv  way  of 
contrast  to  the  panloraimin  dancers  of  more  modem 
ttOMS     flcUai  fUv  yvp  ol  avroi  Koi  v<5ov  Koi  wprovv- 
re,  **tr  older  thaes  the  same  perforroera  both 
sang  and  danced  "   This  extension  of  the  aoog  of 
Uic  exarckuM  to  the  whole  chorus  seems  to  nave 
(iven  rise  almost  naturally  to  the  division  of  the 
ehiinis  into  strophes  and  antistropbes,  which  Ste- 
aielioniaihrther  improved  bytheadditionof  an  epode, 
thus  hre.ikins  through  the  monotonous  alternation 
of  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  insertion  of  a 
stanza  of  a  difl'erent  measure.    This  improvenieiit 
to  referred  to  in  the  proverb,  OWi  ru  rpia  Xr^at- 
xopaa  yiyvueutc.    The  ehomseB  of  Stesiehorus 


consisted  of  combinations  of  rows  of  eight  dancuis , 
and.  finom  his  partiality  to  the  number  8,  we  havt 
another  piroverb,  the  fruvra  ixnt  of  t\ft  gramme 

nans. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  CJreel 
choral  poetry  was  the  adapiaiioh  of  the  dithyramb, 
or  old  Bacchic  song,  to  the  system  of  Doric  chorus 
es ;  for  it  was  to  this  that  we  owe  the  Attic  drama. 
The  dithyramb  was  originally  of  the  nature  of  a 
Kupof  :  it  was  sung  by  a  band  ul  rt  vt  Hrrs  to  n  flute 
accompaniment ;  and  in  the  lime  of  ArehiltK  hus 
had  its  leader,  for  that  poot  says  that  '*  he  knows 
how  to  Uad  o/the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of 
Dionysus,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine:*** 
*Qr  AiuvvaoT  uvaxnf  taMif  i$dp(a*  fiiloc 
olda  AiOvpofitnw  oU'ij  (JvyKi f>avvtj0E't{-  <^phac 
Arion,  the  celebrated  player  on  tiie  cithara.  was  t>  o 
first  to  practise  a  regular  chorus  in  the  diihyranjft, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  cithara.  Tbia  he  did  at  On 
inth,  a  Doric  city ;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose 
that  lie  subjected  his  dithyramb  to  all  the  conditions 
of  Doric  choral  poetry,    the  dithyramb  was  danced 
round  a  blazing  altar  by  a  chorus  of  fiO  men  oi 
boys ;  hence  it  was  called  ^areular  cA«nia(«£«AM{ 
xopoo :  the  dithyrambic  poai  was  called  tmiXioit- 
6dc^aAnr,  mA  Aiion  la  aaid  to  have  been  the  soa  of 
Cydctu. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  tragedy  arose  from  the  re» 
citations  of  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb  (dae  rui» 
e^apx'JvTuv  ruv  diBvpuptov*) ;  and  we  know  flrom 
Suidas  that  Arion  was  the  intf?!'    'i  the  tras^ir.  slyU 
{Tpayuioi  rpoirov  tvperi}^').    Tins  latter  sutement 
seema  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Arion  introduced 
satyrs  into  the  dithyramh ;  for  the  aatyra  were  alao 
called  rpdyoi*  so  that  rpayipiUd,  "the  Song  of  the 
satyrs,"  is  the  same  as  "  the  satyric  drama  "  This 
tragic  or  aatyric  drama  arose  from  the  leaders  of 
the  dithyraniiNO  chorus,  as  arrange<l  by  Aiion  If 
we  examine  the  use  made  of  this  dithyrambic  ch<K 
rus  by  .■Eschylus,  we  shall  easily  see  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle's  statement.    In  the  tragic 
trilogies  of  iCscbylus  we  find  a  chorus  and  two 
actors.  As  tragedy  arose  from  the  leaders  of  the 
dithyramb,  the  first  beginning  would  be  when  the 
poet  Thespis.  as  leader  of  his  dithyrambic  chorus, 
either  made  long  Epic  or  narrative  speeches,  o) 
conversed  with  his  chorus.   The  improvement  of 
iEscbyius,  then,  was  co  introduce  a  dialogue  be* 
tween  two  of  the  ezarchi,  who  would  thus  become 
actors.    Consequently,  we  sliould  expect  that  in  the 
time  of  ^t^schylus  the  dithyrambic  choni.H  of  50 
would  be  aucoeeded  by  a  tragic  chorus  of  48,  and 
two  actors.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  ease.  If 
we  examine  the  extant  trilogy— the  Orrstra—'Wt 
find  that  the  Agamemnon  has  a  chorus  ol  12  old 
men;  the  Ckoephora,  a  chorus  of  eiilx  r  12  or  IS 
womea ;  and  the  Eumnttiest  a  chorus  of  15  furies : 
this  would  leave  H  or  6  for  the  chorus  of  the  satyrie 
drama  appended  to  the  trilogy,  aceordin;?  as  we 
take  the  smaller  or  greater  number  lor  the  chorus 
in  the  Choephora.    It  seems  more  probable  that  we 
should  Uke  the  larger  number :  for  it  >s  prohnblr 
that,  in  most  eases,  iSsehylus  woold  dIvMe  thr 
main  chorus  of  IS  into  four  subchoruses  of  12  .  Ic 
24  was  the  number  of  the  comic  chorus    aii-i  a 
comedies  were  acted  in  single  plays,  it  la  not  nr. 
likely  that  they  would  assign  to  A  coniio  poet  double 
the  chorus  used  by  the  tragedian  in  hfs  single  playa, 
or  half  las  u  iuile  chorus.    If  so.  the  satyrie  drama 
might,  as  less  important,  be  contented  with  hall  the 
ordinary  tragic  chorus,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
piece  rendered  it  desirable  to  Increaae  the  cborui 
from  12  to  15  in  one  or  more  of  the  hidividoal  phiya 
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tteaides,  if  the  chorus  of  Stesichorus.  which  was 
antistruphic,  and  therefore  quadrangular,  consisted 
of  48,  as  it  is  not  improbable,  and  Uus  chorus  of  48 
was  divided  into  rows  of  eight  (as  in  vuvra  Sktu), 
six  would  be  an  element  of  the  regular  chorus,  and, 
ther  fore,  a  fit  nunnber  to  represent  its  least  impor- 
tant pai'  Sec  on  this  subject  MiiUcr,'  fron)  w  hose 
view  tl  account  here  given  differs  in  some  par- 
ticulars 

The  tragic  cli'^rus,  though  quadrangular,  still 
mustered  around  ll.c  thymtle,  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
the  theatre,  thereby  showing  some  last  traces  of  Us 
dilhjrambic  origia  ;  and  though  the  |yre  was  its 
geoera]  aoeomnainient,  it  dia  noi  bjjr  any  means 
repudiate  the  flute,  the  old  accompaument  of  the 
diihyrarab.  When  the  iliurus  consisted  of  16,  it 
enteirxl  the  orchestra  cither  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
or  io  files  five  abreast ;  ia  the  former  case  it  was 
•aid  to  be  divided  coro  C«r<^  in  the  latter  nn^oni- 
xov^.   No  doubt  a  similar  diatiiietiaa  tviB  made  in 

the  case  of  the  chorus  of  12. 

The  expense  of  the  chorus,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
article  Cuobaoos,  was  defrayed  by  the  choragus, 
wlio  was  assigned  to  the  poet  by  the  ardioa.  In 

the  case  of  a  dramatic  chorus,  the  poet,  if  he  in- 
tended to  repreoctii  at  the  I/eua^  applied  to  the 
king  archon  ;  if  at  tlie  great  Dionysia,  to  the  chief 
archoD,  who  "  gave  hun  a  chorus"  if  his  play  was 
thoogbt  to  deenrve  it ;  hence  xop^  Mivan  signifies 
"to  praise  or  approve  a  poet."'*  The  surcessful 
poet  was  said  to  "  receive  the  chorus."*  The  comic 
dance  was  not  at  first  thought  worthy  of  a  public 
cbonta,  but  the  cboros  in  that  species  of  drama  was 
at  first  perfonned  by  amateors  {iOtXarrai*),  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  diUiyramb  n  l;Uf  r  t;!iif  >  » 

CHOUiS  or  CHOEUS  (^owf,  or  AO"'f).  ^  ^reek 
measure  of  liquids,  which  is  stated  by  all  the  author- 
ities to  be  equal  to  the  Komaa  oongius,  and  to  con- 
tain six  ffomi  or  aextarii  (sdl-M71  pints  English). 
Sllidas  alone  makes  a  distinction  between  the  ;(oC'f 
lad  the  x^^'i'  making  the  Ibrmer  equal  to  two  sex- 
lahi,  and  the  latter  equal  Io  aix.  Now  when  we 
temember  that  the  ;(ovc  was  commonly  used  as  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainments  ;*  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  ;foef  (riii  Dionvhh),  a  prize  was 
given  to  the  person  who  first  drank  oil'  his  ;(ovc; 
and  that  Milo  of  Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three 
Xoef  of  wine  at  a  draught,'  it  is  incredible  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  large  x*>^'t  mentioned  above  could 
be  meant.  It  seems,  therefore,  pri)l)able  that  there 
was  also  a  smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  con- 
taining, as  Suidas  states,  two  eeztarii,  =1-9883 
pint*  English.  At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  com- 
mon name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to 
Crates,'  the  x^^'i  had  originally  a  similar  form  t(» 
the  i^nathenaic  amphorK,  and  was  also  called 

XPE0T2  AIKH  (,tpfoi'c  <'-'('?).  a  simple  action  for 
debt,  was,  like  inofel  of  tlieuilier  cases  arising  u|)on 
an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  thesmotheHB  when  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion amoiuiied  to  vaan  than  ten  draehims.  If  oth- 
erwise, it  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  those  itiner- 
ant magistrates,  who  were  originally  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  styled,  accordingly,  oi  rpiuKovTa :  but  af- 
terward, in  consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to 
thia  name,  wluoh  had  also  served  to  dengnale  the 
oligarchic  tyrants,  received  an  accession  often  col- 
leagues and  a  corresponding  change  of  title.**  If 
the  cause  couM  be  classed  anHWg  &e  ij^fV*'*  ibuu. 


as,  for  instance,  when  the  dd)t  arose  npon  a  ntei 

cantilc  transaction,  the thesmotlieta-  wuuld  stiU  Lave 
jurisdiction  lu  it,  though  one  ot  the  parties  to  the 
soil  wen  an  alien ;  otherwise  it  seems  that  wfaea 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.*  If  the  cause  were 
treated  as  a  6ikt]  'Efinupinij,  as  above  meutiuned,  the 
plaintiff  would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  oott- 
tested  upon  failing  to  obtain  one  fifth  of  the  votat 
of  the  dicasts  ;*  but  we  arc  not  informed  whethei 
this  regulation  was  applicable,  under  similar  circum- 
stanecy,  in  all  prosecutions  for  debt.  The  speeck 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timotheus  was  made  in  • 
cause  of  this  kind. 

•CHROMIS  or  CHRE.MPS  {xP''>M'(^  XP^,  « 
Xptftf),  a  species  of  Fuili,  the  same  with  the  Spanu 
Ckroims,  L.,  and  called  in  Fieodi  Marron.  Rott- 
delet  says  it  is  a  small  fish,  and  little  esteemed. 
According  to  Cnvier,  it  b  a  eheatnut-brown  fiaii, 
taken  by  thuusriiids  in  the  Me4!iterranf  an  The 
fishermen  uii  ilie  coast  of  Genoa  call  it  Capiat; no,  on 
account  of  its  chestnut  colour.  The  t'hromi*  iV>^ 
tea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  an  agreeable  flavoo^ 
and  in  eoosidered  the  best  fish  in  the  Nile.* 

♦CHRYS'ATJS  or  CHRYS.\LLIS,  a  name  ap- 
pUcd  to  the  tirst  apparcul  cliauge  of  the  eruea,  of 
maggot,  of  any  species  of  insect.  In  a  special 
sense,  it  denotes  the  "  tomb  of  the  catemUar 
the  cradle  of  the  bntterflj.**  Tte  laara  u»  r 


ence  to  the  golden  colour  UP«^*  ^'floU**) ^ 
chrvsahs  generally  assumes.* 

•CHRYSANTH'EMUM  CtfwM^X  the  Cort 
Maiygold,  or  CkrvMmUumum  e$immmm  The 
Oreelc  name  has  rererence  to  its  gcdden^haed  flow 
ers.  Another  ajipellation  is  pov^a).fiov,  though  thia 
in  strictness  belongs  to  the  Ox-eyed  Daisy,  or 
Ckrysaiuhemum  Uucanlkmmm.  Fee  thinks  that  Vir. 
gil  means  the  C.  ttrmmim  hf  the  Ckntsntkm*  of 
wliich  he  speaks  in  the  CUlex.*  The  modern  Greeka 
call  this  plant  TCir^t/i^Xa,  and  in  the  Archipi  lugo 
MavraXiva.  Sihtliorp  found  it  among  the  vUiage% 
and  by  the  niargin:^  of  roads.* 

•CHRYS£L£CTliUM  (nvovAxs-povX  a  variety 
of  Amber.  FonTcroy  calls  it  ^  transparent  amber 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour."' 

•CHRYSELECTRUS  (Apvcr/Afxrpcf).  a  name 
applied  to  the  Indian  Chrysoliths  (Yellow  S.ipphiie, 
or  Oriental  Topaz),  having  a  foil  of  brass  laid  under 
them,  and  hence  approaching  in  their  colour  to 
amber,  or  cleetrum  • 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  costly  dishes  used  by  th« 
Romans  at  their  entertainments.  They  are  men- 
tioned several  times  by  Martial.*  and,  from  the  epi- 
thet Jiava  which  he  applies  to  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  analogy  ol  ilie  d.uih  ,  liiey  ap^K-ar  to  have  been 
of  silver,  with  golden  ornaments.  Cicero'*  men- 
tions veaads  or  this  kind.  He  calls  their  goldca 
ornaments  in  general  wifrtlla,  but  again  distminiish- 
es  them  as  crusta  and  cmUrmaJa  the  furuu  r  were 
probably  emlKissed  figures  or  chasini-b  lix<  il  on  to 
the  silver,  and  the  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it." 
The  embossed  work  sppears  to  be  re^rred  to  by 
Panllus  (fymfria  arf;enteu  cmalis  illigata"),  and  the 
inlaid  ornaments  by  Seneca  (argentum,  tn  quwisoliJtk 
auri  calatura  dcscenderU**). 

•CHRYblTES  (ypsoimX  another  name  for  the 
Baaanites  lapis,  or  Tnadutone,  from  its  oae  in  tea^ 
ing  gold  '* 
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♦CHRYSITIS ,  xp»o^'^)'  supposed  to  have  beei 
Uie  yrllovv  oxide  of"  lead.  uspA  as  a  pigment  by  the 
ancients,  aiul  Ibrmm;^  one  m  the  three  varieties  of 
liiluiVB  iMkipfvpof)  iescnbed  by  Dioscorides'  and 
Ffiaj?  Its  Bine  wati  in  attlikdilioad,  derived  from 
to^^ovr  and  aUning  eoloiir,  nmuMmg  Uiat  of 

•CHRYSOCO'LLA  ixpvooKoXXa).  "The  an- 
eieots,"  remarks  Adanw,  "  appiivd  this  term  to  two 
liatiiietsobalaneeat  Ffnt,  to  a  minerd  called  CAry^ 

toeollt  by  Aiken.  Malachite  by  Kidd,  and  Copper 
Green  by  Jameson  and  Cleaveiand.  It  consi^^ts  al- 
most entirely  of  oxide  of  copper  and  silex  — Second, ! 
to  a  factitious  subetaoce  prepared  from  soda  and 
copper  in  the  manner  described  by  Pliny*  It  fa 
oAien  confounded  with  the  Bin  ax,  or  Sod,:  Hnr<LK  of 
the  mtNierns,  frum  its  being  used  like  Bvrax  in  sol- 
dacillg  gold.  There  is  much  misapprehension  in  the 
deaenpuons  of  thr,  ancient  CbiyaocoUa  given  br 
Ifatthtolus,  AgricoU,  Milligan,  and  most  of  the  mod* 
era  commentators,  uiiich  it  is  i)rt)[)er  to  caution  the 
student  of  ancient  science  nut  to  be  misled  by."* 

•CHRYSOC'O.HE  (;oNMW«y«7),  a  species  of 
foadflax,  the  iMMiia  Lmmfri*  of  Bauhin,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  CkrjfMoeome  Umoayna,  L  Pliny 
says  It  wants  ;i  [)roj>er  appellation  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. AnguiUara  and  Matthiolus  were  unable  to 
determine  what  kiiul  of  plant  it  was.* 

•CHKYSO'LITHUS  (;cp«woAiA>c),  a  Precious 
Stone,  the  same  with  the  modem  Topas.  Ita  pre- 
vadin;.'  (-'>l>iiir  is  yellow,  whence  the  ancient  appeU 
iation.  i'lie  y{>ev6oxpva6'MQo^  was  stained  crystal.* 
"The  name  Ckryaolttkut,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore, "  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  applied  somewhat  loosely  by  the 
•aeients,  as  the  modem  term  is,  to  a  great  variety 
of  nrnerals  Tin'  ( 'hrysoliie.s  o!)iainf'(l  from  Ethi- 
opia were  '  aureo  fiUgore  translucentes ;'  but  lu  these 
were  preferred  the  Indian,  which  may  have  been 
the  yellow  sapphire,  or  Oriental  topaz.  The  best 
were  set  open  Underneath  others  a  foil  of  brass 
"Was  laid.  These  were  called  chrysdcctrx,  \vho.se 
eolocr  approached  to  that  of  amber  (electrum). 
Those  of  PoDtaa  might  be  diatiagoiahed  by  their 
lightness  They  were,  peiluips,  yellow  quartz,  the 
i^beinian  topaz  ;  or  yeDow  floor  spar,  the  false  to- 
paz ,  w  ho-se  specific  gravitie.s  are  to  that  of  the  Ori- 
ental topaa  as  three  and  four  respectively  to  five. 
Tlw  Chiyaolite  obtained  in  Spain,  from  the  aame 
locality  with  rock-crystal,  we  may  suppose  was  yel- 
low quartz.  Such  as  had  a  white  vein  running 
through  them,  called  hence  Uucuchrysi,  were  prolia- 
bi|y  agate ;  yellow  quartz  with  a  vein  of  chalcedony ; 
and  the  atfnim  we  may  translate  smoke- topaa. 
Some  re.seinhled  glass  of  a  bright  saffron  colour ; 
aod  thohe  made  of  glass  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  sight,  but  might  be  detected  by  the  t<xifllt(of 
tte  tongue,  no  doubt),  as  being  warmer."* 

*CHKYS0ME1jUM  {^^IjutXav),  aooording  to 
Billerbeck.  the  sweet  Orange,  and  not  a  species  of 
Quince,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled.  It  is  a  variety 
•f  the  f'ltntt  Auranliunif  L.* 

•CHRYSO'PIS  ixixxn^k)*  a^edea  of  Preciooa 
Stone,  having,  according  to  Pliny,  the  appearance 
of  gold    Daiccamp  takes  it  for  Hyacinth 

•CHilY'60PHRYS  (xpvoo^pvf),  a  large  species 
•r  Fish,  answering  to  the  Gilt  Heed  or  Gm  Poll,  the 
Ifymru*  aurai^,  L.  The  Greek  mne,  wliieh  neana 
•  grilden  eyebrow,"  was  given  to  it  on  aocoont  of  a 
crt-s  ent-shaped  band  of  a  golden  hue  extending 
from  one  eye  to  the  other.  Du  Haiiiel  says  its 
laeb  is  delicate,  but  rather  dry  ;  accunliog  to  Xen- 
oerates.  it  is  firm  and  nutritious.    "  With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  bright  band  between  W  e  eyes,  .vc  can 
find  nothing  in  the  Cbrysophrys  of  the  ancients.' 
observes  Griffith,  *'  that  is  absolutely  eharacteristir 
of  the  modem  fish  of  the  same  name ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  find  nothing  which  can  giTO  lise 
to  exclusion.  According  to  .\ristotIe,  the  rhryso- 
phrys  has  two  pairs  of  fins  ;  its  pjloric  appendages 
are  I-  w  ii  m.inber;  it  remains  close  to  the  cuasts, 
and  in  salt  marshes  or  pools ;  it  spawns  in  sommet. 
and  deposites  its  eggs  at  the  months  of  rivers ;  the 
great  heats  oblige  it  to  coiieral  itself ;  the  eoKI  also 
causes  it  to  suflTer  ;  it  is  cainivoious,  and  the  fish- 
ermen take  it  by  striking  it  with  a  trident  while 
asleop.  i£lian  tells  us  that  it  is  the  most  timid  of 
fishes:  some  branches  of  poplar,  implanted  in  the 
sand  during  a  reflux,  so  t'  rriliefl  the  cbrysophrys 
which  were  brtJUght  back  Ity  the  (lofHl,  that  on  th«> 
succeeding  reflux  thev  did  not  dare  to  move,  anil 
sitflered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  band.  That 
the  Awttia  of  the  Latins  waa  the  same  fish  as  the 
Clirysophrys  of  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  a  pas 
sage  m  Pliny,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from  .Aris- 
totle, and  wbinre  the  first  word  is  put  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  eeoeed.  Columella  tells  na  that  the 
Aurata  was  of  the  noraber  of  thoae  fiahes  which  the 
Romans  brniiu'ht  up  in  their  vivaria ;  and  even  the 
inventor  of  nrana,  Sergius  Orata,  appears  to  have 
derived  from  this  ftsh  the  surname  which  he  bore, 
and  which  be  left  to  his  branch  of  the  family.  It 
was,  above  all,  the  Aurata  of  the  Lucrine  lake  that 
the  Romans  esteemed ;  and  S-rgiu.^.  who  obtained 
nearly  entire  |>ossession  of  that  lak<i,  in  ail  probabil- 
ity  introduced  the  species  there."* 

♦CHRY.SOPRAS  IUS  LAPIS  (xpveowpano^).  iho 
Chrysoprase,  a  precious  stone,  resembling  in  colour 
the  juice  of  the  leek  (T/xiatii  ),  but  with  somewhat 
of  a  golden  tinge  OCP^"^'  "gold"),  whence  the 
name  given  it.  what  is  now  called  Chrysopraaeb 
however,  by  Jameson  and  Aiken,  could  hardly,  as 
Adams  thinks,  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  it  is  lound  only  in  Lower  Silesia.  It  is  com* 
posed  almost  entirely  of  silex,  with  t.  small  admix 
turn  of  niekel,  to  which  it  owes  itt  ctdoor.  The 
Chrysoprase  of  the  ancie'j*3,  on  the  uher  lHNVl»was 
most  probalily  a  varietT  of  the  Pra-us.* 

CHTHON'IA  (X«rV  J,,  a  f«".*lival  celebrated  at 
Hermione  in  hoooui  jj«iQOicr,  sumamed  Chiho^ 
nia.  The  IbOowir/  in  the  iMeription  of  it  gi  ven  by 
Pansanias  "TVj  inha'./.Ant9  of  Hermione  cel- 
ebrate the  ChlbJ  lia  evr.f,  year,  in  suiriruer,  in  this 
manner:  They  form  a  procession,  headed  by  the 
priests  and  me^lBtrales  of  the  year,  who  are  foltow- 
ed  by  men  and  women.  Even  for  children  it  ia 
customary  to  pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining 
the  procession.  They  wear  white  garments,  and  on 
their  heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  KoofiamKviaXot,  which,  however,  from  their  aiie 
and  ooloor,  as  well  as  fWmi  the  letters  inscribed  on 
them,  reconlin?  the  premature  death  of  HyacinthUi 
seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind  the  procession 
there  foUow  persons  leading  by  strings  an  untamed 
heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd,  and  drag  it  into  the 
temple,  where  (bnr  old  women  peribrm  the  sscrtfioe, 
one  of  them  cutting  tlie  animal's  ttiroat  with  a 
scythe.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  Ahich  durmg 
this  sacrifice  had  been  shut,  are  thrown  open,  and 
persons  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  lead 
in  a  second  heifer,  tl-en  a  third  and  a  fimrth,  all  oi 
which  are  sacrificed  by  the  matrons  in  tlif  in.umer 
described.  A  curious  circumstance  in  this  solem- 
nity is,  that  all  the  heifers  must  fall  on  the  same 
side  on  which  the  first  fell"  The  splendour  and 
rich  offerings  of  this  festival  are  also  mentioned 
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o>  .Ulian,*  who,  however,  makes  no  mention  of 
ihe  matrons  of  whom  Pausaiiias  speaks,  but  says 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  hetiers  was  performed  by 
the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Ln**eda?monians  adopted  l!ip  wors!iip  of  Do- 
meter  Chlliunia  Iruiii  tlie  llernaoiicans.  homo  of 
whose  kin^iiiL-n  haci  settled  iti  Messema  ;*  hence 
we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated  either  the  rame 
jhrtival  as  that  of  the  Hermioneana,  or  one  ahnilar 
!•>  it. 

CH  VTHA  (;i;vr|)o),  an  earthen  vessel  lor  common 
Jie,  sapecially  for  cookinj;.  It  was  commonly  ieit 
Hopaintcd,  and  hence  all  unprohtable  labour  waa  ile- 
aonbed  by  the  proverb  x^^pov  iroutiX^tP.* 

♦CICADA  (riTTi^),  a  spt  cies  of  Insect,  frequenl- 
^  mentioned  by  tl^e  classical  writers.  According 
lo  Dodwdl,*  it  la  formed  like  a  large  fly,  with  long 
transparent  \vin?s,  a  dark  drnw!!  hack,  and  a  yllow 
belly.  It  is  originally  a  cau  rpahu,  then  a  elirysa- 
lis,  and  l.s  converted  into  a  lly  late  m  tlie  spring 
Ita  aoog  IS  much  louder  and  abrilier  than  that  of  the 
^aahopper,  as  Dodwell  lenns  the  latter.  Thia  wri- 
ter sayt*  that  nothing  is  so  piercing  as  their  note ; 
nothing,  at  the  same  lime,  so  tiresome  and  inhar- 
monious ;  and  yet  the  ancient  writers,  and  espe- 
3ial^  the  poets,  praise  Ute  sweetness  of  their  song ; 
and  Plutarch*  says  they  were  sacred  to  the  Mu- 
ses. Acconting  to  ,Klian.'  only  the  male  Cicada 
ungs,  and  that  m  ll>e  hottest  weather.  This  is 
soollrmed  by  the  diaeoTeries  of  modern  naturalists 
The  Cicada  is  extremely  common  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  It  IS  found  aUo  in  tiie  United  States,  t>eing 
called  in  some  parts  "  the  Harvest-fly,"  and  in  oth- 
ers,  very  erroneously,  "  the  Locuat"  The  Cicada 
Ins  a  sucker  instead  of  a  mouth,  by  which  it  lives 
entirely  on  liquids,  such  as  drw  and  the  jiiiors  of 
plants.  The  song  of  the  Cicada,  as  it  has  l>een 
Mlled,  ia  made  hy  the  malea  Ibr  the  parpoae  of  call- 
ing to  their  females  in  the  season  of  reproduction, 
and  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles 
xifon  two  membranes,  turned  in  the  form  of  a  kct- 
i)o-dri;n,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  Sev- 
eral species  of  Ctcais  an  deaoribed  by  Aristotle,' 
Suidas,  and  .-Elian,*  but  more  especially  two,  name- 
ly, ol  fityuXoi  rirnyt^,  oi  ^dovrif,  called  also  dxrrat, 
and  'H  fiiKpoi,  called  also  rerriyovia.  The  former 
.would  appear  to  be  the  dead*  fUbeia,  the  latter 
the  Cieada  onri.  This  insect  is  eaUed  Ckal*  in 
Italian,  and  Ci^n/r  in  Krencli  "The  Tettix."  ob- 
serves Kirby,  "  st  ems  l*i  have  been  the  fav<»iinle 
oC  every  Grecian  bard,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocritus.  Supposed  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  dew,  ibey  were  addressed  by 
the  most  endearing  epithets,  and  were  regarded  as 
aU  but  divine.  So  allacbcd,  indeed,  were  the 
Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  thsj  were  accus- 
tomfd  In  fasten  golden  images  of  them  in  their 
hair,  implying,  at  tiie  same  time,  a  boast,  that  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  Cicada;,  were  'terra 
fihit  or  children  of  the  earth."*  Anacreon,  in  one 
of  his  odes.'*  says  of  the  Tettix,  that  old  age 
wastes  it  not  away  In  this  he  has  reference  to  llio 
fable  of  Tithunus,  the  favourite  of  Aurora,  who, 
having  wished  for  immortality,  without  having 
asked,  at  the  same  time,  for  perpetual  youth,  be- 
eame  so  decrepit,  that  .Aurora,  out  of  compassion, 
chanijod  bin.  into  a  tettix.  lieeause  this  inst  ct.  as 
the  ancients  believed,  laid  aside  its  skin  cver>'  sum- 
mer, and  thus  renewed  its  youth.  The  truth  is,  the 
Tettix  or  Cicada,  like  all  the  other  species  of  the 
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Grylliis,  though  existing  but  for  a  smglu  arasun 
since  it  dies  at  the  close  of  the  siimcarr,  va»U 
its  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caterpillar, 
and  deposites  in  the  fields  a  membrane  so  accurate 
ly  true  to  its  entire  shape,  that  it  is  ofle::  mistaken, 
at  first  sight,  for  the  Tettix  itself  The  belief  that 
this  insect  was  indigenous,  or,  in  other  words, 
sprang  from  the  veiy  earth,  appears  to  have 
(him  the  etienaMtaoee  of  tarae  Duaben  Mm  I 
immediately  after  showors,  thoogh  nol  fWbw 

viou.sly. 

•CK  EK.    (I'lJ.  Ersbinthob.) 

•CICHOKIUM.    (Kirf.  INTTBOM.) 

•CICI  (iclKt),  a  plant,  the  same  as  the 

Christi  or  Jiin'mf  nimmunxi  "  Tliis  plant,"  ob- 
serves Wood V  die,  ^pt>aklng  of  the  Palma  Christi, 
"  appears  to  be  the  Kim,  or  KpAry»  of  Dioseoridea; 

who  observes  that  the  seeds  are  powerftilly  ralh^n- 
lic  :  it  is  also  mentioned  hy  Aetiu*,  Paulus  Xgioeta, 
and  Pliny 

•CICONIA,  the  Stork.   iVii.  Pblaboos.) 
•CICUTA,  Hemloeit.  {VU.  Coirneit.) 

CI'DARIS    {Vid  TiAR.v  ) 

CILI  CIUM  (<)t^t(),  a  Haircloth  The  material 
of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  almost  universal- 
ly made  this  kind  of  clotb,  waa  the  hair  of  goau. 
The  Asiatics  msde  it  of  eamers-hair.  Goats  were 
bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia ;  and  from  thia 
country  the  Latin  name  of  such  cloth  was  derrred. 
Lycia,  Phrygia,  Spain,  and  Libya  also  proiliu'ed  ib* 
same  article.  The  cloth  obtained  by  spinning  and 
weaving  qiiat  s-bair  was  nearly  black,  and  was  used 
for  the  coarse  habits  which  sailors  and  fisbemcn 
wore,  as  K  was  the  least  subject  to  be  destroyed  liy 
being  wet  ;  also  for  horsr -eloth.«;,  tents,  sacks,  ard 
bags  to  hold  workmen's  tools  (fabnlta  r««d),  and  lur 
the  purp«jsc  of  covering  military  engines,  and  the 
walla  and  towera  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deaden 
the  force  of  tfie  ram  {mid.  AriksX  and  to  preserve 

the  woixhvurk  from  hfin^  s<'t  on  fire  * 

Among  the  Orientals,  sackcloth,  which  was  wilb 
them  always  haiicloth,  was  worn  to  express  morti- 
fication and  grief  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  it  passetl  from  its  other  uses  to  be  so  em- 
ployed in  V.m{)\x'  aho  .Monks  and  anchorites  al- 
most universally  adopted  the  oiltciuro  as  tit  to  he 
worn  far  the  sake  of  humOhMion,  and  they  sup- 
pos<d  their  end  to  be  more  compbtely  .ut.iined 
il  this  part  of  their  raiment  was  never  washed. 
Hence  Jerome.'  !'  > -ninng  the  life  of  themDok  Hi* 
larion,  ana  of  his  hair  shirt,  *'  Saccum,  quo  t:md 
/Herat  indutiu,  nun^uam  tmwu,  el  superfluum  tan 
direns,  mundttias  in  cilirto  i/uarrere." 

'Ci.VIEX  (ffoptf),  the  Bug,  under  which  naioe 
many  species  are  included  by  the  ancients,  which 
modern  naturalists  have  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Aristotle  makes  the  engen- 
dcred  by  the  vaiH)ry  s«-<Tetioiis  from  tlie  skins  of 
animals.  Pliny,*  after  calling  the  Ciancr  "  ajnsMl 
fctdinitmm,  et  iktu  ijuoque  faatUignimmr  (when 
III-  evidently  alludes  to  the  Cimrx  kctuUnu*.  oi 
beiibiig),  goes  on  to  state  some  marvellous  uses 
of  thia  insect  in  the  healing  art.  It  was  considered 
an  excellent  remedy  against  the  bite  of  aerpeni^ 
and  especially  of  asps  :  fhffligations  made  wil> 
rirnirrs  caused  leeche.s  to  I«Mi«en  their  hold  ;  aui 
if  any  animal  had  swallowed  leeches  in  drinktn|^ 
eimtccs.  taken  internally,  served  as  a  cure.  Tbey 
were  good  for  weak  eyes  when  mixed  with  snit  ani 
the  milk  of  a  female,  and  for  complaints  of  the  ean 
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CINCU  LEX. 


cinnabaris. 


VMS  miagletl  wit  homj  and  oil  of  roses.  No- 

nierous  other  meutcat  Tirtoes  were  ascribed  to 

them,  which,  like  ihc  preoe-ilmg,  were  purely  fabu- 
ious,  although  Guettard,  in  iiiudern  times,  recuni- 
Bends  them  in  hysterical  cases.' 

•CIMOL'IA  TEIUIA  {KtfioXia  yv),  Cimolian 
Earth,  so  called  from  the  islaad  Cimolus,  one  of  the 
Cycladi-s.  utu  nce  it  was  prin<-ip.illy  obtained,  ai- 
Ibough  found  also  in  other  of  the  adjacent  islaods, 
particularly  Siphnus.  It  wis  used  by  the  ancients  in 
skaoing  their  clothes,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
as  fuller's  (".irih  is  now  employed.  The  atKieiits 
asfii  it  hkewiaf  in  iiit'diciae.  Galen  speaks  of  it  as 
good  in  Aotbony's  tire  and  Dioscoridcs*  high- 
qr  coromends  it,  mized  with  vinegar,  in  swellings, 
inflammations,  and  many  other  external  affections. 
The  ancient  writers  itiention  two  kinds  of  Ciuiolian 
f^rth,  a  w  hue  and  a  purplish.  GaJen  says  thai  the 
white  kind  was  di;y,  aini  the  purple  fattish,  and  that 
the  purple  was  acooonted  the  better  of  the  two. 
Dioscurides  says  that  the  purple  kind  was  cold  to 
the  touch,  a  particular  very  observable  in  steatites. 
".Many  authors,"  remarks  Sir  John  Hill,  "have 
lanked  Cimolian  Earth  among  the  clays,  and  Tour- 
nefint  makes  it  a  chalk ;  but  it  ai»pears  to  me  to 
have  been  noith'J  of  these,  but  properly  and  dis- 
tinctly a  marl.  Many  have  imagined  our  fuller's 
earti)  to  have  hren  the  Ciinoliaii  of  the  ancienis, 
bat  erroneously ;  the  substance  which  comes  near* 
cat  it  of  all  the  now  known  fosMla,  is  the  steatite 
of  the  soap  roek  <>{  Cornwall."* 

*ClN'AltA  {Kivdpa),  the  Artichoke.  The  Cinara 
SMl^aui*,  our  conmion  artichoke,  is  described  in  dis- 
tiaet  teniw  in  ColomeUa,  and  he  is  the  only  ancient 
tnlhor  that  has  done  so.* 

Cl'NCIA  LEX,  or  MITNER.VLIS.  This  lex 
was  a  plebiscitum  passed  in  tlie  time  of  the  trib- 
me  M.  Cincius  Ali/nentus  (13.C.  9M),  aad  entitUnl 
Die  Doni*  ei  Mur.tnbus.*  One  provision  of  this 
bw,  which  forbai'?  a  person  to  take  anything  for 
his  pains  in  pleaOing  a  eauM?,  is  recorded  by  Taei- 
^  "  Ne  quf»  oh  MMtam  orandam  pecuntam  donumve 
In  tlv;  ttaneof  Aogusius,  the  lex  Cmcia 
i  confirmed  by  a  senatus  consultum,*  and  a  pen- 
alty of  four  tiiD'a  the  sum  received  was  imposed  on 
the  advocate.  This  fact  of  confirmation  will  txiikiin 
a  passage  in  Ticitus.*  The  law  was  so  far  modified 
in  the  time  cf  Glandios,  that  an  advocate  was  allow- 
ed to  receive  ten  sestertia  ;  if  he  took  any  sum  be- 
yond that,  he  wa.**  liable  to  he  pro.sccuted  lor  rej)e- 
turidce  (rrpdvniliirum  tcnili'ilui^").     {\'id.  RtPKTCN- 

DJB.)  It  appears  that  this  iiermission  was  so  far  re- 
■trioied  in  Tnijan*s  time,  that  the  fte  ooold  not  be 
paid  till  thn  work  was  done." 

So  far  the  C^ineian  law  presents  no  dilBculty; 
bat  It  ap)pears  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
■ot  hnuted  to  the  case  already  stated.  They  ap- 
plied, also,  to  gifts  in  general ;  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactments  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  person  could  give,  and  also  required  gifts  to 
be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities ;  and  it 
loes  not  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cineian  law.  The  numerous 
contradictions  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
subject  are,  perhaps,  .satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
removed  by  the  following  conjecture  of  Savigry  " 
•*  Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount  were  only 
valid  when  made  hy  mancipatio,  in  jure  eessio,  or 
by  tradition  :  small  gifts,  consequently,  were  left  to 
%  person's  free  choice,  as  before  ;  but  large  gifts  (ex- 
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cept  in  the  ease  of  near  '^lat'ves'  were  to  lie  ae 
companied  with  certain  tormalities."  The  object 
of  the  law,  accoiding  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gifts  to  a  large  amount,  and,  con* 
sequently,  was  intended,  among  other  things,  to  pie. 
vent  fraud.  This  was  effected  by  declaring  that 
certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift  valid, 
.'-iK'li  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio,  both  of  w  hich 
required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so  allowed 
the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  he  waa 
doing.  These  forms,  also,  could  not  be  observed, 
except  in  the  presence  of  other  iterboiLi,  whu  li  waa 
an  additional  security  agamat  fraud.  It  is  true  that 
this  advantage  was  uoi  secured  by  the  law  in  the 
case  of  the  most  ▼ainable  of  things,  nee  sisjic^ 
namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of  which  bate 
tradition  was  sutH(;ient ;  but,  on  tiie  other  hand,  a 
gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is  one  that  peo- 
ple of  all  gills  are  least  likely  to  make.  The  lex, 
however,  was  a  complete  protection  against  simple 
stipulations;  that  i>.  incrc  promises  to  give  with- 
out an  actual  completion  ol  iIk!  promise  at  the  time. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny's  letters,*  that  the  Cincian  law  origi- 
nally contained  no  exception  in  ftvour  of  relatives, 
but  that  all  ■^\(\.^  above  a  certain  amount  required 
the  furmalilR's  already  mentioned.  The  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  m  favoor 
of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  collateral  kins- 
men, ft  appears  that  this  exception  was  subse- 
quently abolished,*  but  w;is  rcstort  d  by  Const<...uine 
(A.D.  319)  so  far  as  it  was  in  favour  «)f  parents  and 
children ;  and  so  it  continued  as  long  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cincian  htw  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  wlitch  the  law  iinbada 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  its  pro* 
visions,  see  Savigny,  Zctuchnft,  iScc,  iv.,  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse,*  which,  together  wUb 
the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
ail  the  necessary  references  and  mateiiais  for  in- 
vestigating this  obscure  subject.  AnyiUiiig  farther 
on  the  matter  wooM  he  out  of  place  here. 

In  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  some  provis- 
ions seem  necessary  on  the  subject  of  gift.s.  In  our 
own  system  gifts  arc  valid  as  ui^.mi-'!  j,'ivrr; 
and  though  the  general  rule  be  that  an  agreement 
to  give  cannot  enforced,  this  rale  is  subject  to 
exceptions  in  the  case  ol'  persooa  standing  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  giver. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  one  object  o.'"  the 
Cincian  law  was  to  prevent  debtors  trout  cheating 
their  creditors  by  gilts  of  their  property,  or  by  pre- 
tended gifts  ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  dilfic-ult  to 
establish  this  (mint  satisfactorily  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

CINCTUS  GABl'NUS.   ( Vid.  Too*.) 

CI'NGULUM.    (ViA.  Zona.) 

CINER A'RIUS.    ( V,d.  Ca i.AMisxaoM. . 

CI'NERE.S.    ( Vul.  FuNi!».) 

CI'NIFLO.    (T,,/  Calamistbi/m.) 

•CINNAB'.UllS  (fftvyoftiiMc,  or  -<),  Cinnaitar 
Martyn*  writes  thus  concerning  it:  "JWihriitfR  is 
the  native  Cinnabar,  or  orr  out  nf  v,  liii-li  t!ir  '|i::rk- 
sdver  is  drawn  Mnuum  l^  imu  l  uuuuniily  ut»d  tji 
designate  nd  Inul ;  but  we  Iciirii  irtmi  Pliny  tliat  tie' 
Minmm  of  the  Romans  was  the  MUto*  or  CimuAan 
of  the  Greeks.**  Woodville  says  of  it,  **  the  Cinnabar 
ris  and  Sanguis  Draconis  seem  to  have  signified  ihu 
same  thing  with  the  Greeks."  Adams  thmk«  that 
the  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Cinnabar .  Isl,  the 
Vegetable  Cinnabar,  or  Sanguis  Draconis,  being  the 
resin  of  the  tree  called  Draaaut  Dwo ;  8d,  tlie  Nar> 
tive  Cmnabai',  or  Sulphuret  of  QuieksUver ;  and,  9d, 
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CIPPUS 


CIRCUS 


8Q  Atticam,  or  Factitious  Cinnabar,  which  wa* 
mj  didbfcot  ffoni  ours,  b6iiig  a  preporatloii  of  t 
•hinlnf  arenaceous  substance.' 

•CINNAMO'MUM  {Ktwufiuuoc).  tlie  Cinnamon- 
tree,  and  als'/  CinnaoMm  itsel/.*  It  is  supposed  by 
jtfljy  that  the  Konf^iufut  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Xmnw  Ctnmniisiiiiifii.  The  only  objectioi.  to  this 
opinion,  as  Adams  remarks,  is,  lhat  ihe  latter  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon  (the  ancient  Taprobanc),  and  tliui 
il  is  acarcely  to  be  Ixlievcd  that  they  could  have 
toen  ao  famiUar  with  a  production  of  that  island,  as  it 
■ppean  they  were  with  their  own  dnnamon.  Yet, 
oiotwithstaiKliii','  t!ii.s,  nnny  of  the  authorities,  as,  fi^r 
example,  Sprengcl  and  Dierbaeb,  hold  it  to  be  the 
Launu  Cinnamomum.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  Launu  CaMtia  was  often  confounded  with 
it*  Various  kinds  of  cinnamon  are  mentioned  by 
tndent  writers,  such  as  the  fiija\'/.ov,  \vlii<-ti  was 
tin  best,  of  a  dark  wine  colour,  sometimes  of  a  dark 
my,  the  hark  smooth,  the  branches  amall  and  slen- 
der, and  having  many  knots ;  pungent  in  taste,  and, 
when  warmed,  somewhat  saltish :  the  bptivdv,  or 
mountain  Cinnamon;  the  ^>hn\  or  "black;"  the 
ktvKov,  or  "  white the  vTroKt^!^,  or  "  yellowish  ;*' 
to  which  some  add  the  xykinrinnamomum  and  the 
pseudo-cinnamomum.  Thn  main  difTrrcncp  between 
the  KivvufAUfio^  and  Kaaaia  appears  to  have  been,  lliat 
the  former  (ar  .surpassed  the  latter  iii  dtlour  and 
aste ;  and,  in  fact,  Galen  remarks  that  the  highest 
tind  of  cassia  did  not  dUlhr  much  from  the  loweet 
lind  of  cinnamon.  The  best  cinnanidti  was  oh- 
nineU  Iroin  the  nest  of  a  species  of  tlirus-li  ('I'uniu.i 
Zeilvmcus),  which  always  built  with  it,  and  lient  e  ! 
ma  called  gtwamMyce.  or  "cinnamon-collector."* 
;Ftd.C?Aau.) 

CIPPUS  was  a  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
but  more  frniuenily  rectangular.  Cippi  were  used 
ioT  various  purposes;  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
were  sometimes  inscribed  upon  themi  and,  with 
diatanees  engrsTed  npon  them,  they  also  served  as 
milestones.  They  were,  however,  more  frecjucntly 
employed  as  sepulchral  monuments.*  Several  of 
such  cippi  an  in  the  Townly  collection  In  the  Brit- 
iat.  Muaenm*  me  of  which  is  siven  in  the  woodcut 
■anexed.   The  inscrfptfon  Is  to  the  memory  of 


who  died  at  the  ago  of  eighteen  jears,  one 
and  twenty-fonr  daya.  Below  the  laMel,  a 

of  fruits  and  flowers  is  suspended  from  two  rams' 
heads  at  the  corners ;  and  at  the  lower  corners  are 
two  sphinxes,  with  ahead  of  Fan  in  the  aw  h» 
tween  them. 

On  aereral  cip|M  we  find  the  letters  8.  T.  T.  Im 
tl  at  IS,  Sil  lifri  terra  Irrts,  wlience  Pcrsius,  in  the 
passage  already  referred  to,  says,  "  Xon  lanor  ctf- 
jms  nunc  imprimit  otta." 

It  was  also  usual  to  place  at  one  oecner  of  tha 

borytng-ground  a  eippos,  on  wliieh  the  extent  of  Oa 

burying-ground  was  marked,  toward.^  the  road 
fronlr),  and  haekwanl  to  the  fields  (i«  agrtim*}. 

CIRCE  N.SES  LUDI.    {Vtd.  Circoi.) 

CI'RCU^US  (dM^vrwX  a Compaas.  The  compass 
used  by  atatnarlm,  arehiteets,  masons,  and  carpen- 
ters, is  often  reprf  ^cntfMi  nji  \],v  tombs  of  such  artif- 
icers, t(^ther  with  the  other  instruments  of  their 
proftsaien  or  trada.  The 


7" 


fWa  PrtmltiTa,  the  wife  of  Lucius  Tirius  Helius, 

1.  (DioMor.,  T.  tSS.— Ptfit  Phunn..  toI.  i..  p,  Tf,— Ad»ai«, 

Apf«iwi  ,  ».  T.i~5.  (Diiijcr.,  i.,  12.— Oalcn.  D*  Simpl.,  Tii.— 
Thfiophr  .  IV..  4.)- 3.  (A<lani».  .\pp»-n.l.,  i.T.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.N., 

It  -  WneH-cck.  Flam  namkm,  p.  101.1-ft  (Flm, aM,,  18.) 


ied  irum  a  tond>  Ifaund  at  Rome.*  It  exhibits  n»« 

kinds  of  compasses,  viz.,  the  common  kind  used  for 
drawing  circles  and  measuring  distances,  and  one 
with  curved  legs,  prohablv  uitetuh  d  to  measure  the 
thickness  of  columns,  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  ot 
similar  objects.  The  common  kind  is  deaerihed  hgr 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  who  compares  its 
form  to  that  of  the  letter  A.  The  mythologists  suj^ 
posed  ilus  instrument  to  have  been  invented  by  Per- 
dix,  who  vas  the  nephew  of  Daedalus,  and,  throogt*. 
enrj^  thrown  by  him  over  the  precipice  of  the  Atta* 
nian  acropolis.*  Conipaases  of  various  forms  wiva 
discovered  in  a  statuary's  house  at  Pompeii 

CIRCITO'RES.    ( V,d  Cabtra,  p.  SSS.) 

CIRCUMLI'TIO.   (Kirf.  PicTonA.) 

CIRCUM  LU-V 10.   ( Vid.  At.tvvio.) 

CIRCUITO'RES.   (Vid.  Ca«tra,  p.  222  ) 

CIRCUS.  When  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  laKen 
the  town  of  Apiolie  from  the  latins,  as  related  in 
the  early  Roman  I^enda,  he  commemorated  his 
success  by  an  exhflNtnra  of  raees  and  pugilistie  eon- 
tests  in  the  Murcian  valley,  between  the  Palatine 
and  .Vventinc  Hills;  around  which  a  number  of  tcm 
porary  platforms  were  erected  by  the  patres  and 
equites,  called  tveetactiU,  /vri,  or  /sm/t,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  dedc  of  a  ship;  eseh  one  raisiaf 
a  stage  for  himself,  upon  which  he  stood  to  view 
the  games.*  This  course,  with  its  surroundmg 
scaffoldings,  was  termed  circus;  either  beoanse Ifaa 
spectators  stood  round  to  aaa  the  abowa,  or  bo> 
cause  the  procession  and  raees  went  round  in  a 
circuit.*  Previously,  however,  to  the  iW  .iih  of  Tai^ 
quin,  a  permanent  buildmg  was  constructed  fur  the 
purpose,  with  regidar  tiers  of  aeats.  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre.^  To  this  the  name  of  Circus  Maximoe 
was  subsequently  given,  as  a  distinction  fmra  the 
Flaminian  and  other  simihir  buildings,  which  it  sur- 
passed in  extent  and  splendour;  and  hence,  =  j(e tha 
Campus  Martins,  it  is  often  spoken  of  aa  iJhs  Cnwi^ 
without  apy  distinguiahing  epithet. 

Of  the  Circns  Maximus  scarcely  »  vestige  now 


1.  (Hot.,  8*t..  I.,  rlri.,  It.)>-L  (Onitar,  Corp.  Inwript.,  I,  i, 
portii..p.(M4.)-S.  (Nob.,  i:«.)--4»(0rt<  fin-fll-aM4 
—A.  (Lit.,  i.,  35.— Fcstu,  a.  V.  Vtnm.  DiOBri~  iiL  Ht 
*«.>-«.  (VMrn,      Lmf.  Lrt..  v„  IflS^  IM.  «|.  WOmi^ 
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fanains  beyond  the  palpable  eTidcnce  of  the  site  it 
ooenpioii,  and  a  ffiw  maasea  of  rubble>work  ia  a  cir- 
oolat  fcnn,  which  imj  bo  asm  tudcf  tho  waDa  of 

home  houses  in  the  Vta  i!r'  Crrcki,  and  which  retain 
traces  ol  having  supported  ttie  stone  seats'  for  the 
spectatora.  This  loss  is,  fortunately,  supplied  by 
tbo  mnaiiMi  of  a  amall  circus  oo  the  Via  Appia, 
WMBiuIf  ealed  the  Circus  uf  Caracalla.  the 


ground-plan  of  whidi,  togeUiet  with  mjA  of  tM 
aapentnioture,  remains  in  a  state  of  considerable 
pieaei  vatkm.    The  ground-plan  of  the  circus  in 

question  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut ; 
and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  model  of  all  others 
since  it  agrees  in  every  main  feature,  both  of  gen 
eral  oatlina  and  indiridoal  parts,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  CinMB  Ibzimns  given  by  Dionvsius.^ 


Around  the  double  lines  (A.  A)  were  arran-red 
the  seats  (^radua,  sedtlia,  subtellia),  as  in  a  theatre, 
tenDod,  coUcctiTely,  the  mwo,  the  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  fracn  the  froand  by  a  petUum,  and 
the  whole  diviilfl  Icmsitudinaliy  by  prtzcinrlwnfs, 
and  diagonally  into  eunci,  with  their  romttorm  at- 
tached to  each.   Towards  the  extremity  of  the  up- 

C branch  of  the  como,  the  general  outline  ia  bro- 
bf  an  ootwork  (B),  whidi  waa  probably  the 
fulnnar,  or  station  for  the  emperor,  as  it  is  placed 
in  the  beat  aituation  for  seeir^  both  the  coaimence- 

,  and  in  the 


inent  part  ofihe  cinnis.*  In  the  op|K)3ite  brancn  is 
ob^'rvcd  anothtr  interruption  to  the  uniform  line 
of  seats  {Ci,  betokening  aJso,  fraa  its  constractiooy 
a  place  of  distinction,  which  might  have  been  as* 
signed  to  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  gllliea 
were  given  (editor  spcctaculorum). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  waU(D),  mn- 
niog  leogthwaya  down  the  oooneb  whksh,  firom  its 
resonblanoe  to  the  position  of  the  doraal  bme  ia 
the  human  frame,  was  termed  rpina.*  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcat  aohjoiaed,  taken  from  an  an- 


Aleach  extremity  of  the  spina  were  placed,  upon 
ibaae(£,  E),  three  wooden  cylinders,  of  a  corneal 
rittpe,  tike  cypress'trees  (meiaafut  imitatm  ciaret- 
tu**},  w  hich  were  called  meta—the  ifoals.  Their 
Httiation  IS  dwtinctiy  seen  in  the  prccedins  wood* 
CBU  bat  tbeii  ^am  is  more  fid^  defeloped  in  the 


I.  'tnwn,  i.  iOridt  Met.,  x.,  100.— Con|u«  PUb., 

1  K^SfUOlk) 


one  annexed}  oopiod  from  a  nuuUe  in  the  Bntim 

Museum.* 

The  most  remsiicaltle  object  upon  the  «ptiis  wers 

two  columns  (F)  supporting  seven  conical  balls, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  eggs,  were  called 
ova.*  These  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing 
the  spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the  spectatora 
to  eoDBt  the  number  of  roonds  which  had  been  run ; 
for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  liave  hccu  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa,*  though  Livy  sspcaks  o)  them 
long  before.*  They  are,  therefore,  seven  in  num- 
ber, aoch  being  the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in 
eadi  race ;  and,  as  each  round  waa  run,  one  of  the 
ora  was  put  up*  or  taken  down,  according  to  Varro  * 
An  egg  was  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  honour  of 
Caator  and  JPoDoz.'*  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
niaa  wm  two  aimilar  colwmna  (G),  repreaented 
also  in  tiie  woodent  over  the  second  chariot,  sus- 
taiiiing  seven  dolphins,  termed  dclphina,  or  dtlpki- 
narvm  co/uiniue,"  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  lemoved,  but  only  placed  there  at 
oorrespondhig  oraaments  to  the  sm;  and  the  figure 
of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honom-  of  Neptane.*' 
In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsequently  to  be  noticed, 
the  delphina  are  represented  as  fountains  spouting 


1.  (lii.,  P.  103.)— 3.  (Suet.,  CUud.,  4.)— 3.  (Cnniodor.,  Var. 
"  5].)— 4.  (Chunlwr  I.,  NaflO.)-^  (Vurro,  Da  He  Rack, 
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T-at^r ;  but  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Palazzo  Barbert- 
ni.'  a  latlJcr  is  placed  against  the  columns  which 
Mipport  the  dulu^iiis,  appareoUv  for  the  purpose  of 
uoending  to  taxe  them  op  and  down.  Some  wri- 
ters suppose  tlip  columns  which  supported  tho  oru 
and  delpkxna  to  be  the  vkala  ur  fala  which  Juvenal 
Dientiona.*  Bot  the  jikala  were  not  columns,  but 
towen,  mwetad,  as  circurostanoes  reqoired,  beiween 
the  iiuftf  and  euripus,  or  extreme  eireait  of  the  area, 
when  sham-fifilit.s  wort'  n  im  sonted  in  the  circus  * 
Besides  these,  tlie  spina  was  decorated  with  many 
Other  objects,  such  as  obdiaks,  statues,  altars,  and 
temples,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  bad  any  fixed 
locality. 

It  Will  be  observed  in  the  groiuul  plan  that  there 
is  a  passage  between  the  nula  and  smna,  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  latter  of  whieh  are  hoDowed  out 
into  a  circular  reocaa:  and  srvf  ra!  of  the  ancient 
sculpturrb  atlurd  similar  exampie^s.  This  might 
have  been  lor  performing  the  sacrifice,  or  other 
olBcea  of  religious  worship,  with  which  the  games 
commenced  ;  paiticularly  as  small  ehapels  ean  still 
be  seen  under  llic  m(i(t,  in  which  the  statues  of 
some  divmities  must  have  been  placed.  It  was 
proibably  under  the  firat  of  these  spaces  that  the  al- 
tar of  the  god  Consut  was  concealed,*  which  was 
excavated  upon  each  occasion  of  these  games.* 

At  the  extremity  of  the  circus  in  wlncti  the  two 
horns  of  the  eaxta  terminate^  were  placed  the  stalls 
Amt  the  horaee  and  chariots  <H,  H),  commonly  called 
carceres  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  age  of  Varro  ; 
but  more  ancit  ntiy  the  whole  line  of  buildings  which 
confined  this  end  of  the  circus  was  termed  oppidum, 
hecauaet  with  its  gates  and  toweia,  it  resembled 
the  walla  of  a  town,*  which  b  forcibly  llhiatrated 
by  the  circus  under  consideration,  where  the  two 
towers  (I,  I)  at  each  end  of  the  carceret  are  still 
standing.  'Ilie  number  of  carceret  is  supposed  to 
have  been  usually  twelve,^  as  they  are  in  this  plan ; 
but  in  ihfc  mosaic  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  pub- 
libhcii  hy  .\il.iad,*  tliere  are  only  eiglit  'i'his  mo- 
saic has  sevcrdl  peculiarities.  Most  of  the  objects 
are  double.  There  is  a  double  set  of  om  and  itl- 
vhirur.  one  of  eafh  sort  at  each  end  of  tlie  xpina  ; 
and  i'lL'l.i  chanuts,  that  i^,  a  double  set  for  each 
colour,  are  inserted.  Tliey  were  vaults,  closed  in 
front  by  gates  of  open  woodwork  (csiwctft),  which 
were  opened  stnroltaneously  upon  the  signal  being 
given,*  by  removing  a  rope  (la-x^jf*)  attached  to 
pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Hcrnut,  placed  for  that 
pmpose  between  each  stall ;  upon  wUch  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  number  of 
men,  probably  the  arnuniant,  as  representeil  in  the 
folJowing  woodcut,  taken  Iruin  a  very  curious  luar- 
bl»  in  the  Museo  Borguino  at  Velletn ;  which  also 
rmeaeata  moat  of  the  other  pecullaritiea  abot e 
iMwtinnnil  an  appertaining  to  the  caroerea. 


In  the  mosaic  of  Lyons  tlif  man  is  n  i>rc.<iented 


1,  (Futvetti.  Syntasm.  dr  ('i.lumii.  Tmjani.  p,  HI.)— 2.  (i.e.) 
L  (Ctniij  U'    Ft  i.  T,  Ptial.r.  — Srrvm>,  .111  Vir»-.,  -Kii., 

109.— Ru[«iii.  ivl  Ju».,  1.  c.)~4.  (Tt  rtull..  Dc  SrH  itac,  c.  3.) 
A.  (DioDjn.,  II..  p.  9'.) — C.  (Fcsius,  I.  V. — Varro,  l>c  Liiik-  Lat., 
v.,  153  ) — 7.  (CaMifiOur.,  V»r.  Ep.,  in.,  51.) — 8.  (Detcripliua 
tfwm  Umamm,  Ac,  L701M*  IMa.)— 9.  (Dioojrs.,  iii.,  p.  lin.— 
Oswtuton  k  a— CooiMrt  SiL  itsL, xri.,  116.)— 10.  (i>Mn]r«.,  1. 
•  — CanfMW  acM.  sdTkwnf    l4rlL,  viik,  fl^ 


cmous 

apparently  in  the  act  of  leltfaif  go  the  rope  [iinrltrt  f, 

in  the  manner  described  by  Diony.sius  '    The  t-al 
below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in  the  British  Mu 
scum,*  represents  a  eet  of  four  eareem,  with  theb 
Hemut  and  canctUi  open,  as  loft  after  tho  chaiiola 


had  started,  in  whieh  the  gatea  are  made  to  opea 

mward. 

The  preceding  sccount  and  woodcuts  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  various  worda 
by  which  the  eanera  were  designated  in  noetical 

language,  namely,  clauatra*  crypia.*  fmeesy  ottim,* 
fore*  carcerUf'  repagtUa^*  Umtna  cquurum  * 

It  win  not  fafl  to  be  observed  that  the  line  of  the 
carceret  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  spina,  b« 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  whict 
is  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena  ;  the  rea- 
son for  which  is  obviously  that  all  the  charida 
might  hare,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  distanoe 
to  pass  over  b«!twecn  the  carcrtrs  and  mouth  of  the 
course.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the  circus  are 
not  parallel  to  eadt  ottier.  tior  the  sptna  to  either  ol 
them  ;  but  they  are  so  planned  that  the  course 
minishes  gradually  from  the  mouth  at  (J),  until  it 
rcirhes  the  corresponding  hno  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  tmna  (K).  where  it  is  narrower  by  Uurty-t«r« 
feet.  Thia  might  have  proceeded  from  eoonomy. 
or  be  necessary  in  the  pre.«»ent  instance  on  acTconl 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circus  for  as  all  the 
four  or  six  chariots  would  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
course  nearly  abreast,  the  greatest  width  woukl  be 
requhred  at  that  spot ;  bot  as  they  got  down  the 
rourse,  and  one  or  more  took  the  lead,  the  saoM 
width  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Ctreeres  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  six 
each,  accurately  described  by  Cassiodonis**  as  Us- 
sena  ostia.  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L).  called 
Porta  Pompa ;  h<  <  au^e  it  was  the  <ine  ilirough 
which  the  Circensian  procession  entered,  and  wbidit 
it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,"  was  al- 
ways open,  forming  a  thoroughfare  through  the  ctr 
cus.  Besides  this  entianee,  there  were  four  others, 
two  at  the  termination  of  the  seats  between  the  es- 
ses and  the  o/fiiim  (M,  M),  another  at  (NX  and  the 
fourth  at  (0^  under  the  vault  of  which  the  freooo 
decorations  arc  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Porta  TnumphaJts,  to  which  its  situatioa 
seems  adapted.  One  of  the  others  was  the  Porta 
Ltbxlinenais,^*  so  called  because  it  was  the  one 
through  which  the  dead  bodies  of  those  killed  in  tho 
games  were  (  irried  out  " 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as  for 
as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fkbric.  The  area  hni 
also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particular  p<irpos 
es,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached  to  each 
The  spaea  imaDOtotdy  before  the  oppidum  wai 
tenned  evens  pnwuus  tliat  near  the  tiuf  phwta^ 
eimu  interior  or  iniinau**  which  laUer  spot,  hi  the 
Circus  Maximus.  was  also  termed  ad  Murcim^i  ^ 
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zriii.,  It.)— It.  (Uaprid.,  CoouaeiL,  It.)— IS.  (Oka  CW 
liiii .  p.  Mn.)-1«.  (Vsm,  Us        Lat.  v.,  1M.J 
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At.,  e  ^nL,  trum  the  altar  of  Venus  Murtia  or  Murcia, 
|toce>l  there.'    Hie  term  arena  belongs  to  an  am- 
ptuibeaiie ;  and  it  u  therefore  probable  that  it  was 
^led  »n  the  drem  to  the  large  o()en  space  be*  | 
t»f€u  the  cifctrtt  and  pnma  meta,  when  the  circus 
wa»  xiAf^  fur  the  exhibition  of  atlilelic  games,  for 
wbich  the  l(»cality  seems  best  adapted ;  but  in  SiW  i 
i«»  Italicus'  it  a  put  for  the  part  down  the  sptM. ! 
When  the  circus  wa.<i  used  for  racing,  the  course 
Wi4  li  nn<  d  tpattum*  or  tpaiui,  bceaujse  tin;  matrh 
BCludcd  more  than  one  arcuit.*   It  is  also  called  < 
mmfma,*  and  poelicaUjr  m^%or*  \ 

\\  t!iO  entrance  of  ihe  four>e,  fxactly  in  tlie  di 
rectiun  «ji  ibc  line  ^J,  K;,  were  two  t>tuall  pcdebtab 
(km/i)  oo  each  side  of  the  foinun,  to  winch  was 
atucted  a  chalkoi  rupe  {jMa  Untm'},  for  the  pur-  { 
fmt  of  naking  the  start  fair,  precisdy  aa  is  prac- 
tised al  Kome  for  llie  hursc-raccs  ilurin^'  (.^arni- 
vaL    Thus,  when  the  doors  of  llie  carcera  were 
fknmn  open,  if  any  of  the  horses  rushed  oul  befbra 
th-  othi  rs,  ihcy  were  brought  up  by  this  rope  until 
Ur  uhok  wi  rt'  fairly  abreast,  when  it  was  loosened 
hum  tint-  .M<!*-,  and  all  poured  into  the  course  at 
oaoe.   la  the  Lyons  mosaic  the  aiba  lima  ia  dia* 
naetly  tneed  at  the  spot  just  mentioned,  and  one 
01*  the  chariots  is  observed  to  be  upset  at  the  very 
pUce,  while  the  others  pursue  their  course.  A  scc- 
aad       hmm  is  alao  drawn  acroaa  the  course,  ex- 
aetfy  halfway  down  the  «ptna,  the  object  of  which 
hai  not  been  explained  by  the  publisher  of  the  mo- 
sjic    It  has  been  observed  that  this  i.s  a  double 
mce ;  and  as  the  circus  represented  was  probably 
ISO  aanow  to  admit  of  eight  diariots  starting 
t'-'T-!.  It  became  necessary  that  an  alba  linea 
fciiui.  J  L><-  drawn  for  each  set;  and,  consequently, 
oo-  iL  jtJvance  of  the  other.    The  writer  has  often 
Mta  the  accident  alluded  to  above  hamteo  at  Home, 
vtMa  an  over-eager  horse  raafaea  agatnat  the  rope 
and  gfis  thrown  down    This  line,  for  an  obvious 
Mason.*  was  also  called  calc  and  crcta,*  from 
vbeace  comes  the  allusion  of  Persius,"  cretaia  am- 
turn.  The  wui*  served  ooiy  to  ve^ilate  the  turn- 
iifi  of  the  course ;  the  aUa  Hma  anawered  to  the 
kti  t  rii."  dad  witiiiin;^  jhjsI  of  modern  days  :  "perac- 
lokgiluiio  (tursu  ad  cretam  sietere.""    Hence  the 
'  of  Cioero,*'  "  quasi  decursu  spatio  ad  car- 
a  ealce  revocari and  of  Uoracot"  "  mors 
t.fua  rerum."'* 
From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximus  difler- 
d  iatk,  except  in  aixe  and  magnificeuce  of  erobel- 
IMawot.  Bat  as  it  was  osed  for  banting  wild 
bfi'tA.  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal,  called  Eurijuis, 
tea  to  t  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  po<Uum,  to 
pnteet  the  spectators  who  sa*  Uiere,'*  which  was 
aved  by  Nero.'*  but  subsequently  restored  by 
fr  pnnces.''    It  posseiised  also  another  variety 
ifj  t.Srt  e  oj»  II  ^.'alli  ries  or  It.ili  i'iiies.  at  the  nronliir 
cod,  GSlkd  auntana  or  maiuana.*^*    The  niiinbers 
•teb  the  Cireas  Maximns  was  capable  of  contain- 
IBf  art-  n.ni[>iit.  d  at  l.W.OOOby  Dionysius/* 'ifiO.OOO 
V  Hifiy.'"  jnd  385,000  by  i'.' Victor."  all  <»l  which 
wc  prubdbly  correct,  but  have  referenoe  to  different 
pawds  of  Jta  hiitoiy.  Its  veiy  great  extent  is  in- 
doled  hf  JaveoaL"  tta  length  in  tba  tine  of  Ju 
laiCasarwas  tbiee  stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the 


!•  (Cocipar*  Apuleiux,  Mrt.,  ri.,  p.  MS,  ad.  Oadendorp. — 

T»ftal!...!«  Sprtiac  ,  e  — Mullcr,  ikI  Varron.,  I.  c.)— 2.  (xvi., 
(Jur  .  Sal  ,  vi  .  5*2.)  — 4.  (Virif.,  .En.,  v.,  316.  325, 
K-CroTf.,  I.,  513.— Sut.,  Thcli.,  Ti.,  5M.  —  Hur..  Kpiit.,  I., 
tsf^i.-Ctmpw  SiL  ivi.,  336.)— 5.  {Sil.  ItaJ.,  xn.,  3UI.) 
-i  IM.)— T.  ((^lodor.,  1.  c.)  —  8.  (I'lin.,  II.  N  ,  itx»., 
•>^.  ;C>c,  Da  Am..  27.  — Scnera,  E[.:5l.,  lU>.)  —  10.  (Sat., 
ITT.)— II  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  65.  and  conipun-  mv.,  5«.) — 
a.  (Seotct..  S3  )  —  13.  (Epi»t.,  I.,  ivi.,  T'J.)  — U.  (Comiwr* 
l«w,n-.03.)— 15.  (Uionjrs.,  III.,  p.  IlW.— Suet.,  Jul..  3tf.)— 
A  dlia,  n.  N-  Tiit^  7.)— 17.  (LMiprHi..  HeU<i8ab.,  33.)— 18. 
0«L.MnlB,)~l«-  (iu-.  9-  in.)— 90  (B.  N.,  xzxvi.,  M.)— 


depth  of  the  buildings  occupiiHl  half  a  stadium 
which  is  included  in  the  measurements  givtn  b 
Dionysius,*  and  thus  exactly  accoutita  for  the  vari 
ation  in  hfai  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  permanent!' 
formed  by  Taniiiinius  I'riscus,  each  of  the  thirty 
curie  had  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it  ;*  wh:c^ 
separation  of  the  orders  is  considered  by  Nieb;  ar  V 
account  for  the  oripin  and  purpose  of  the  Circo 
I'l.iiimm;.-..  \v|iti-!i  i.i'  iliinks  was  designed  for  ll. 
games  of  the  communally,  who  in  early  times  chosi. 
their  trilNmea  theie,  on  tlie  Flamhiian  Field.*  Be 
lliat  as  it  may.  in  tlie  latter  days  ot  the  Republic 
ttiese  invidious  distinctions  were  lost,  and  all  class- 
es sat  promiscuously  in  the  circus  *  The  seats 
w  ere  then  marlied  off  at  intervaJa  by  a  line  or 
groove  drawn  acroaa  them  (Hnet),  so  that  the  spaoe 
included  l)etween  the  two  lines  afforded  sitting- 
room  for  a  certain  number  of  spectators.  Hence 
the  aUoaion  of  Ovid 

"  Quid  frvatra  rcfugis  ?  cogit  not  Uiua  jungt.** 

As  the  seats  were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made 
use  of  a  cnshion  (pttMnug)  and  a  footstool  {Mcam- 
num,  scahcHurn'),  for  which  purixjse  the  railing 
which  ran  along  the  upper  edgt;  of  each  jngcinctio 
was  used  by  those  who  sat  immediately  above  it.* 
But  under  the  emperors,  wlien  it  became  necessary 
to  give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  classes 
by  privileges  and  di.Htin<-tion9,  .\ugustuh  firNt,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Domttian,  again  sep- 
arated the  senators  and  equitea  fVom  the  eoonaona.* 

The  seat  <tf  thennpcror.  pulrinar,*'  ntbtrulum,"  was 
most  hkely  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  gen- 
erally upon  the  podittm,  unless  when  be  mtniti 
himself,  which  was  not  always  the  case  ;■*  but  then 
he  occupH  d  the  elevated  Iril  im.il  of  the  president 
{supgcatus),  over  the  i'orto  Vomfa.  i  he  consuls 
and  other  dignitariea  aat  above  the  carceres,'*  indi 
cations  of  which  seats  are  seen  in  the  first  wood- 
cut ttn  page  254.  The  rest  of  itie  oppidum  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  musiciana  and  persona  whn 
formed  part  of  the  pompm. 

The  exterior  of  the  Cfarctts  Mazlmna  waa  snr* 
rounded  by  a  portico  one  f-lory  high,  above  which 
wore  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments. 
\\  ithin  the  portico  were  ranges  of  dailt  vaults 
which  supported  the  seats  of  the  cesea.  These 
were  let  out  to  women  of  the  town.'* 

The  Circensiati  c-imr.s  {Luih  Circrnj'-j)  were  fir^Jl 
instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  popntauoo  to 
Rome,  for  tli«'  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wive.s.'*  and  were  celebrate*!  in  honour  of  the 
god  Consus,  or  Neptunus  Equestris.  Innii  wtimn 
they  were  styled  Cmiicafe*."  But  after  the  con- 
stToction  of  the  Chreas  Maximoa  they  were  called 
indiscriminately  Circmses,^*  Komaui,  or  Macm  ** 
They  embraced  six  kinds  of  games ;  I.  Ci  Kuua 
II.  LODOS  TboIJB;  III.  Puona  Equkstrib  ;  IV 
Certambn  OrHmcDM ;  V.  Vuwatio  ;  VI.  Navua- 
ciiiA.  The  last  two  were  not  peculiar  to  the  cirena, 
but  were  e.xhibitrd  also  in  tlie  amphitheatre,  or  in 
buildings  appropriated  for  them. 

The  games  commenced  with  a  grand  prooeaaloo 
{Pompa  ('nrrrt.<:i.^).  in  which  all  those  who  were 
about  to  exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of 


1.  (Plin.,  I.  c.)— 2.  (Ill  ,  p.  192.)— 3.  (Uionvt..  iii.,  p.  19*.)- 
4.  (Hist.  Roni..  vol.  I.,  p.  426.  tr»n.l  )  —5,  (Surt..  Octav.,  44., 
—a.  (Amor.,  HI.,  II  .  — Conipaic  OvkI.  Art  Ainat.,  I.,  141. J 
r.  (Ovul.  Art.  AmU  ,  i.,  160.  162.)  —  8.  <0»id,  Amor.,  Ill  ,  d  . 
6i.)~<J.  (Suet..  Otlav.,  44.— ClauJ..JI.— Nen»,  II.— DoBit^Sl 
—10.  (Suet.,  Ocr»».,  45.— CIboU..  4.)— II.  (Id.,  Nmw,  It.)— 14 
(Suet.,  Nero.  I.  c.)— 13.  (Sidua.,  Cmtm.,  suit.,  JI".)~M.  (IN^ 
Bv*.,  iii.,  p.  198.)— 1ft.  (Jnv.,8tf„iii.,«.-lM|MriiMrtlii«>^ 
S6.)-l«.  (Vsl.lllss^il.,4,**.)— 17.  iLm.  I„a.)— 18.  Clmtai 
•d  Vim.,  Omki-.  iii-i  l9.}'-%9.  (Uv.,  1.. ».} 
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OMiflCtiViti,  bore  a  part.   The  Btatues  of  the  gods ' 
formed  ihe  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show,  [ 
and  were  paraded  upon  wooden  |ilalJbfiiM»  called  i 
ftrcula  and  tketua.^   The  former  were  borne  upon ; 
the  shoulders,  as  the  statues  of  saints  are  carried  ' 
in  modern  pr(x-t ssions  ;•  the  latter  drawn  nlnni,' 
upon  wheeU,  and  hence  the  thensa  which  bore  the 
Btatao  of  Jupiter  is  termed  Jans  plauttrum  by  Ter-  ! 
tidlian,*  and  A<d(  A^cf  by  Dion  Cassias.*  The  for- 1 
mer  were  for  painted  images,  or  those  of  light ' 
tnatPriiil,  the  latter  for  the  hoavy  .statues  The 
whole  procession  is  minutely  ciescnbed  by  Dio- 
njrsius.' 

I.  CuRsuB.  the  races.  The  carria^  usually  em- 
irfoyed  in  the  circus  wa.s  drawn  by  two  or  four 
hones  (l>iga,  quadn^n,     {Vui  Biga,  Biqatus.) 

The  usual  nomber  of  chariots  which  started  for 
MehneewaaflMr.  The  drivers  (samijw,a^'to(aFM) 
were  also  divided  into  four  companies,  each  distin- 
guished by  a  difTtTi  nt  colour,  to  represent  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  a  faclto:*  thus  factto 
prattM,  the  ^een,  represented  the  spring,  whence^ 
"  Erentum  mridis  quo  colligo  pcmtt;"  JkUi»  nwso- 
ta,  red,  the  summ<'r ;  Jacio  rendu,  asure,  the  au- 
tumn ;  and  /actio  alba  or  aihaia,  white,  the  winter.* 
Originally  there  were  but  two  factions,  albata  and 
nusmta,*  andt  consequently,  only  two  chariots  start- 
ed at  eadi  race.  Domltfan  sabseqnently  inereased 
the  wliolo  number  to  six,  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  fuctiuns,  aurata  and  purpurea;^*  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, and  not  in  general  use.  The  driter  ctood  in 
his  car  withm  the  reins,  which  went  round  hb  back. 
Thi.s  enabled  him  to  lhro»v  all  his  weight  against 
the  horses,  by  leaning  backward  ;  but  it  greatly  en- 
hanced his  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  caused 
the  death  of  ilijiMlitrttt*'"  To  avoid  this  peril,  a 
■ort  of  knife  or  bill-hook  was  carried  at  Ihe  waist  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting;  the  reins  in  a  case  of  emer- 

Kcy,  as  IS  seen  in  some  of  the  ancient  reliefs,  and 
tun  oleaily  iUnatrated  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 


oivpied  from  a  fragtnent  ibrmerly  belonging  to  the 

Villa  N'  groni,  which  also  atfui  ds  a  specimen  of  the 
drees  of  an  awr^a.  The  torso  oiily  remains  of  this 
•tatWi  hut  the  head  is  supplied  from  another  an- 
tique, representing  an  auriga,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 


I.  (S»rt,  Jul-,  "«.)— 2.  (Cic.  Do  Off.,  I.,  as.)— 3.  <D«  Sp<«c- 
.»c.,  7.)— 4.  .'p.  tt08.)-5.  (rii..  437,458.— CorarairB  Grid,  Amur., 
Ul ,  II.,  43,  Ac.)— 6.  (Fertui,  •.¥.)— 7.  (Ju*.,Sal.,  xi.,  ItKJ.)— 8. 
(Tertall.,  I>e  Sp«'ctac.,  B. — Compstr  authoritic*  (inotud  Uy  Rii- 
•jprtl,  lul  hir  .  Til.,  119.)  — 9.  (TortulL,  I.  c.)  —  l(»._(ioet., 
Dom  .  7.  II  Kurip.,  Bifpal., 
OtmI,  Met..  XT..  634.) 
9M 


■When  all  was  ready,  the  doors  cf  the  cat  ceres 
were  flung  open,  and  the  chariots  were  Conned 
abreast  of  the  dba  linea  by  men  called  ma  at»n%, 
from  their  duty ;  the  signal  for  the  start  was  tb^ 
giTen  by  the  person  who  presided  at  the  gamea^ 
.sonictinies  liy  sound  of  trumpet,'  or  more  nsuallj 
by  lettmg  full  a  napkin,*  whence  the  Circensitir 
games  are  called  tpeelaeuia  maj^.*  The  origin  of 
this  custom  is  founded  on  a  story  thtt  Nero,  whUc 
at  dinner,  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  people,  whc 
were  clamorous  for  th<'  cour.'^e  to  hfgui.  tlirt  \v  dnw  n 
his  napkin  as  the  signal.*  Ttie  alba  linea  was  then 
cast  ofl*,  and  the  laee  commenced,  the  extent  of 
which  was  seven  times  round  the  $pina,*  keeping 
it  always  on  the  left.*  A  course  of  seven  circuits 
was  termed  unus  missut,  and  twenty-five  was  ths 
number  of  races  run  in  each  day,  the  last  of  which 
was  called  wMmu  mrunu,  because  in  early  tunes 
the  ex()ense  of  it  was  defrayed  by  a  collection  of 
money  {as)  made  among  the  people.'  U{K)n  one 
occasion  Domitian  reduced  the  number  of  circuits 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  mutut  in 
one  day.*  The  Tietor  deaeeaded  from  his  ear  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  race,  and  ascended  ihr  .^ptna, 
where  he  received  his  reward  {bratium,  trom  the 
Greek  (ipa6tiov*) :  this  consisted  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,'*  and  accounts  lor  the  great  wealth 
of  the  eharioleerB  to  wUeii  Jofcnd  iBiideB,  and 
the  truth  of  whlch  is  testified  hf  maqy  sepddual 

inscriptions. 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  xeAff  of  the 
Greeks,  attended  each  chariot,  the  object  of  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  twofold ;  to  assist  his  compan* 

ion  by  urging  on  the  horses,  when  his  hands  were 
occupied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  f  necessary, 
to  ride  forward  and  clear  the  oomse,  as  seen  in  the 
cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the  metm. 
wMch  doty  Cassiodoms**  assigns  to  him,  with  th< 
title  of  equut  desuliurinx  Other  writers  apply  that 
term  to  those  who  practised  feats  of  horsemanship 
in  the  circus,  leaping  from  om  to  another  when  &I 
their  speed.'*  In  other  respects,  the  lMnae*rBciB| 
followed  the  same  rules  as  the  chariots. 

Tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  races 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses  {ItbellaX 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the  dri- 
Ters,  were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets  made 
upon  each  faction  ;'*  and  sometimes  the  contests 
between  two  parties  broke  out  into  open  violence 
and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at  last  the  disputes  which 
originated  in  the  circus  bad  Bsarijy  lost  me  Emperor 
Justinian  his  crown.'* 

II.  LcDDs  Thoj-«,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said  to 
have  been  invented  hy  .tncas,  performed  by  young 
men  of  rank  on  horseback,'*  often  exhibited  by  Au< 
gostus  and  suceeedteg  emperors,"  which  is  deseri* 
bed  by  Virgil 

in.  PtrcN*  Eqi  kstris  kt  Pedebtkis,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  battle,  upon  which  eCCashWie  «  CMBf 
was  formed  in  the  circus." 

nr.  Obstamsw  GvHHicvii.  VUL  Atklma,  watt 
the  references  to  the  articles  there  pivcn, 

V.  ( Firf.  Vewatio.)       VI.  (V'lf/  N  AUSicmA.) 

The  poinpa  circensis  was  abolished  by  Constan- 
tino, upon  his  conversion  to  Chrstianity    tnd  tiie 


1.  (Orid,  Met.,  X.,  AM.  — Sidoa.,  CUm«  niii.,  «4I.)— t 
("mappk,"  Suet.,  Ner.,  S9.— Mut,,  Bik,  XII.,  zxix.,  9.}— 9 
(Jut.,  Sat.,  xi.,  1914)— 4.  (CiMiodor.,  Tir.  B&,  iii., 
(Varra,  sp.  Oell.,  III.,  x.,  «.>— 8.  (Ovid,  AawTM  111.,  iL,  Tl.~ 

Sil.  Ital.,  jnri.,  S«2.)— 7.  {Strriw  ad  Viw.,  G«o<t.,  iii.,  18.— 
Coinparv  Dion  Cm«.,  lix.,  p.  906.)— 8.  (Saet.,  Vnm.,  4.)— 9 
ft  Cflniiih.,  ix.,  94.)— 10.  (Juv.,  Snt.,  vn.,  IIS,  114,  241.— Soci., 
('iaurl.,Sl.)— 11.  (Var.  En.,  in..  51  :  -12.  ; Ciimrarf  Sncl.,  Jul., 
39  — C:t.,  Pro  Mar«n.,  27.— DiDiiTi.,  p.  462.-Puti\in  I>r  L'ld. 
CircfM.,  i.,  9.)— 13.  (OTid,  Art.  Aiii«t.,  i.,  IfV,  16S.— Jut.,  S«t. 
xi.,200.— M-irt.,  Ep,.  XI.,  i.,  I5.)-U.  {Giblxi.,  c.  40.)— 13.  (J* 
cit , .  Ann. .  XI . ,  1 1 . )—  1  Ti  I  S- i .- 1 . ,  0<  i u v. .  43,— Neru, 7.>->l7.  fJb 
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Mhet  g;iinis  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths  (.A.D  410); 
lot  Uie  chariot  im^s  continued  at  ConstaiiUiiople 
■itil  that  eiqr  wm  besieged  Iqrthe  Venetiam  (.\.D. 
iao4) « 

CIRCUMVALLATIO    {Vid.  V.^LLtrii.) 

♦CIRIS,  a  species  of  Lark,  according  to  s(niie, 
while  others  think  it  is  a  sohtary  bird  with  a  purple 
cnet,  which  coirtiDoalljr  bamrta  Uw  rocks  and  aborw 
of  the  sea  The  poets  fabled  that  Scylla^dai^ter 
of  Nij^u^,  was  changed  into  this  bird.' 

*CIKSU'M  (A(pa<oi )  Sprcngel,  upon  the  wliolo, 
inclines  to  tlie  opinion  that  this  is  the  Slender  This- 
tle^ or  CtnhtMs  Umt^bnu*  ( Vid.,  however,  Cab- 

MC8  ) 

•CIS  (*if).  an  insect  mentioned  bv  1  hcophrastus* 
MS  injuri«H]s  to  grain.  Aldrovandua  decides  that  it 
is  the  same  with  the  Cmreuho,  which  infeato  wheat 
nd  barley,  iDeanin^<  no  doubt,  the  Cwm^io  jttvm- 
rjiw.  L  .  or  Weevil.  The  rpu^  was  a  species  of  Cur- 
cutw  wh:ch  infests  pulse :  Scaliger  remarks  that  it 
^  aino  callrd  ftida^  by  Tbeophrastus.* 

Ci'SlUM,  a  gig,  t.  Cm  a  light  open  carriage  with 
tmo  wheels,  adapted  to  earry  two  peiaom  Tapiily 
from  place  to  place.   Its  fomi  is  acttlpturod  00  the 

mooamental  column  at  Igel,    

near  Trerea  (see  woodcut).  It  ^V- 
bad  a  box  or  ease,  probably  ua- 
der  the  seat.*  The  eisfa  were 
quickl/  drawn  hy  mules  {cku 
v^ianhs'').  Cicero  mentions 
the  case  ot  a  messenger  who 
traveiled  66  miles  in  10  hours  in  such  vehicles, 
which  were  kept  for  hire  at  the  stations  alon^;  the 
grrat  roads;  a  proof  that  the  ancients  innsiiii  n  d 
51X  Roman  miles  per  liour  as  an  extraordinary 
qieed.*  The  conductors  of  Iheae  hired  giss  were 
called  eiswii,  and  were  snbjeel  to  peoatties  unr  cara- 
•eis  or  dangerous  driTing .• 

*CISSA  or  CITTA  {Ktaan,  kitto),  a  species  of 
Bird,  which  Hardouin  and  most  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators hold  to  be  the  Magpie,  or  Cormu  Piem,  L. 
Schneider,  however,  thinks  the  Jay,  or  Cormu  glan- 
Jv'mnus.  more  applicable  to  the  xiaoc  of  Aristotle. 
Tue  latter  is  certaiofythe  bird  described  bfFVaj 
nader  this  name.'* 

•CISSEHIS  {HiaavpiO,  Pumice.  Theophrastus" 
waa  WcH  aware  that  Pumice  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tisiiof  fire  He  sfM>aks  of  various  kinds,  specifying 
pntieDlariy  the  pumices  iii  iNihynis  and  .Melos,  the 
mser  of  which,  however,  are  not  genuine  pumices, 
•eeordhif  to  HID,  bat  Tophi.  The  isfauid  of  Melos 
has  always  been  known  to  abound  with  pumices, 
and  those  of  the  very  tinest  kind,  i  his  ap|)ears  to 
have  been  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Theophnus- 
tos,  as  appears  by  his  description  of  their  being  hght 
aad  sandy,  or  easily  robbed  into  powder." 

•CI'SSOS  or  ri'TTO."  (Ktertjoc.  Kirrof).  the  com- 
OMRl  Ivy,  or  Hedera  helix  The  three  cnecies  of  it 
iescribed  by  Dioscori-  es"  and  other  ancient  writers 
«e  DOW  looked  at  m  as  mere  varieties,  'llieo- 
phfaatoa,**  fbr  example,  says  that  the  three  prind* 
pal  sorts  are  the  white,  the  black,  and  that  which  is 
called  keiix  {tXi^}.  The  black  is  our  common  ivy, 
and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only  the  same  plant  be- 
kin  it  has  become  capable  of  bearing  fruit.  "  That 
tte  Mis  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state,**  observes 
Mut^fUt  "is  plain  from  the  account  which  Thco- 
gives  of  it :  he  says  the  leaves  are  angu- 
more  neat  than  those  of  ivy,  which  has 

I.  (ICiMpoait,  Hit.  Itom.,  iv.,  i,  k  a.)-t.  (Mutyn  id  VirK., 
nmn-y  I, 409.— Orid,  M«t.,  vjii.|lM.)-4.  (DicMcor.,  iv.,  117. 
-ftftr— .  Append.,  «.  ▼.)— 4.  (C.  PI.,  iv.,  15.)— 3.  (Adama,  Ap- 
wmL,  T.)— e.  (FertiM,  •.  v.  Ploiinom.)— 7.  (Vinr.,  t  aiiil., 
rm^  a.— Cie..  Phil,  81.)— 8.  (Pro  R«»cio  Anier..?.)— 9.  (Ul- 
ptaa.iiii.)— )0.  (Anstot.,  It.  A.,  ii.,  14.— AduBS,  Appaad.,  i.  v.) 
II  <De  UH  t  c  xxiiii..  &c.)— 19.  (Hill  ad  ThM^taWt.  L  e.) 
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them  V  jundei  .iml  more  simple.  He  adds,  mere* 
ver,  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it  seems 
to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  iroagioe  H  to 
be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are  v.iriegated 
with  white.  But  Tiieophrastus  expressly  mentions 
the  whiteness  of  the  fruit.  Pliny'  has  confounded 
the  ivy  with  the  culiu,  being  deceived  by  the  simi* 
larity  of  the  two  nanea,  that  of  ivy  being  neaop  m 
KiTTor,  and  that  of  the  cistus,  xiaro^."  Fee*  thinks 
that  the  white  ivy  is  the  vlcan/m  ol  the  Middle  Ages; 
in  otlier  words,  the  AnUrrhinum  asarinum,  L 
jSprengeli  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  the  same 
I  wfth  the  hdix ;  **  sofef  eims,**  he  observes,  qumnit- 
que  folia  kaherc  ncms  albis  pallcnlia.^' — The  bota- 
I  nists  of  the  Middle  Ages  established  as  a  !^[iecies  ol 
Ivy,  under  the  name  of  arhorea,  a  variety  which  the 
moderns  merely  distinguish  by  the  epithet "  conft^ 
hna.**  It  is  the  same  with  that  of  which 
s|)eaks  in  the  third  Ecloirue,  and  in  tlie  .second  hook 
of  the  Georgics,'  and  which  is  also  described  with 
as  much  elegance  as  precbion  in  a  passage  of  the 
Culex.*  The  Heiam  aijgni  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Eclogues^  is  the  same  which  the  ancients  termed 
Diunyxia"  from  its  being  sacred  to  Bacchus,  It 
is  the  Hedera  poetKa  of  Bauhin.  The  epithet  nigv« 
has  refinance  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  berries  and  the 
ileep  green  eoionr  v[  the  leaves.*  Sibthorp,  speak* 
ing  of  the  Heiera  ftefo,  as  Ibond  at  the  present  day 
111  Creerc,  rf marks,  "This  tree  hangs  as  a  curtain 
III  the  pietureMjue  scenery  of  the  marble  caves  ot 
Pendeli.   The  leavea  aie  used  for  issues."* 

CIS  I  A  (KtoTti)  was  a  small  box  or  chest,  in  which 
anything  might  be  placed ;  but  the  tenn  was  more 
[liiiiicularly  ap()lie(l,  especially  among  the  (Wrecks 
to  I  he  small  bo.xes  which  were  carried  in  proces- 
sion in  the  festivals  of  Demetcr  and  Dionysus. 
These  boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  tlis 
public  protressions,  contained  sacred  things  connect- 
ed with  itie  worship  of  these  deities  * 

in  the  representations  of  the  Diunysiao  proces- 
sionsi  which  freqoenil|y  fonn  the  subjsct  of  paint- 
ings on  ancient  vaaea,  woman  eanrying  cisttt  am 


constantly  introduced.  From  one  of  these  pamt 
ings,  given  by  MiUin  hi  his  Pemtuns  it  Vote*  Am 
tifua,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  taken  ;  ani!  a  simi 
lar  figure  from  the  same  work  is  given  on  page  188 

I.  (H.  N.,  34.)— 2.  (Floie  da  Vir|ril«,  p.  Uit.)— 3.  (Ee 
U>R..  111.,  39.— Georf.,  ii.,  8*8.)— 4.  (r.,  140.)— 5.  (vii.,  38 ;  riii. 
12  )— 6.  (F<^c,  F  iirfi  lie  Vinple,  p.  Ixiu.>— 7  (Walpola'a  Ms 
moira.  »ol.  i..  p  S40.)— «.  (Orid.De  Alt.  AlUL, U., 
laU..ln«  wn-  .TibalL.!, vij.,48.) 
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•CISTHUS  or  CfSTUS  (siodor,  Kiarof).  The 
eommon  xiar^f  of  iivi  Greeks  was  either  the  Cittus 
Cret-.cvs  ur  C.  lutlanifenis.  This  18  the  tree  which 
produces  the  famous  guut  J.adaouin.  { Vtd.  Lada- 
MOW.)  Sibthorp  makes  the  irioroc  ^Xvf  of  Dioaoor- 
ides  to  bo  the  Cistus  salvifoliua  ^ 

Clb'i  O  PHOKUS  {KtarofdfMf),  a  siiver  coin, 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Uliodes,  and  which 
was  in  general  circulation  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
of  the  conqoMt  of  that  eoaotry  l)y  the  Romans.* 
It  took  its  name  from  the  device  ii|M)n  it,  which  was 
either  the  sacred  chest  (ntia)  of  Bacchus,  or,  more 
prubably,  a  flower  called  Kunof.  Itn  value  It  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  aa  the  only  informatkin  we  pos- 
sess on  the  subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus, 
which  au-  at.  variance  with  each  ottu  r,  and  of  w  hich 
oertaioly  one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt.* 
Mr.  Hoaaey  (p.  74, 7S),  tnm  eziating  eoim  wlwAi 
he  takes  Ibr  eistophori,  determines  it  to  he  about  | 
of  the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denanus  of 
the  Republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  aboat  7^ 
CITHARA.  {Vid.  Lyba.) 
♦CITRUS  (Ktrpla  or  mrpta),  the  Citron-tree.  For 
4  lonjf  period,  as  Yvv  remarks,*  ihc  Citron  was  with- 
out any  specific  name  among  buth  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Thcophrastus  merely  calls  it  lufiulu  ftfir- 
iiKT)  y  Urpijitcri.  Pliny'  styles  it  the  Median  or  As- 
syrian Apple-tree,  Malua  Mtdtca  sirr.  Ansynaca  " 
.\t  u  later  period,  firjXia  TltpaiKTi  became  a  name  ap- 
propriated to  the  Peach-tree,  while  '*  nuUus  Auyri- 
utr  ceased  to  be  used  at  all :  the  deeipiation  of 
(he  ritrnn  tree  then  beranie  more  precise,  under 
flie  uppi'llation  of  maluM  Medtca  or  Vtlrua  {fii)}.ia 
llf(Ii«7,  KiTpia).  Of  all  the  species  of  "  Citrui,"' 
that  which  botaniats  teim,  sar  txceUenee,  the  Citron- 
tree  ofMedbi,  was  probably  the  first  known  in  the 
West  Virgil*  civcs  a  brautiful  description  of  it. 
styling  the  fruit  "feUx  malum."  This  epithet  feltx 
ii  meant  to  indicate  the  "happy**  emplo>ment  of 
the  fruit  as  a  means  of  cure  in  cases  of  (wisonin^. 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions ;  while  Iho  insUs 
sued  indicate,  according'  to  Fee,  the  bitter  savour 
of  the  riod,  for  it  is  of  the  rind  that  the  poet  here 
points  out,  88  he  thinks,  the  medieal  use :  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  refreshing  cfTccts  of  the  citron, 
but  only  to  its  tonic  action ;  and  this  latter  could 
not  refer  to  the  juice,  the  properties  of  which  were 
not  aa  yet  well  known.  Some  oommentatora  think 
lhat,  when  Joaephns  speaks  of  the  ap|4e  of  Persia, 
which  in  his  time  served  as  "  hadar"  he  means  the 
citron.  This,  however,  cannot  be  correct.  It  would 
seem  that  he  merely  refers  to  s  remarkable  and 
choice  kind  of  fruit,  which  was  to  be  an  oflering  to 
the  Lord ;  so  that  Aoicr  cannot  be  the  Hebrew  for 
the  citron-tree  or  its  produce.'  Neither  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
sf  iMses  were  soqnahited  with  this  tree.*— Vh;gil* 
»ays  that  the  fruit  of  the  citron  was  a  specific  against 
poi-son,  and  also  lhat  the  Medes  chewed  it  as  a  cor- 
rective of  fetid  breaths,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
asthma.  Atheocus'*  relates  a  remarkable  story  of 
the  oseof  eitrons  against  poison,  which  he  had  flrom 
a  fri> ml  of  his  who  was  governor  of  E<;ypt.  Tliis 
vcrnor  had  condemned  two  malefactors  to  death 
the  bite  of  oerpenta.  As  they  were  being  led  to 
CZeeutioo,  a  peraon,  taking  compassion  on  them, 
gSTe  them  a  citron  to  eat.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  Ihoutrli  tin  v  wer»!  e\[K»sed  to  the  lute  of 
the  most  venomous  serpents,  they  received  no  in- 
imy.  The  governor,  being  surprised  at  this  extraofw 


I.  (TheophrMt.,  n.,  2.— Dio«-or.,  i  ,  I  J.S.—Ad  imj.  Apfwrid.. 
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dinsiy  nrsolt,  inquired  of  the  aoldiei  wlio  gtiarded 
them  what  they  had  eaten  or  drunk  that  day,  and 

being  informed  that  they  had  only  eaten  a  citron, 
he  ordered  that  the  next  day  one  of  them  sbooU 
eat  citron  and  the  other  not  He  who  had  not  test 
ed  the  citron  died  presently  after  he  was  bitten  ; 
the  other  rcmajned  unhurt ! — Palladius'  btcms  to 
have  been  the  first  who  eiiltivalcd  the  citron  with 
any  aucceaa  in  Italy.  He  has  a  whole  chapter  oa 
the  subject  of  this  tree.  It  seems,  by  his  aeoesnt, 
that  the  fruit  was  acrid,  which  eonfimis  wli  it  The- 
ophrastuB  and  Piiny  tiave  said  of  it,  tliat  it  was  not 
esculent.  It  may  have  been  oieUoiaied  bf  eatttm 
since  his  time.* 

CIVrLE  JUS.   (Vii.  Jpi  Gims.) 

CIVI'LIS  ACTIO    ( rt(f.  Aono,  p.  17.) 

CIV  IS.     (KlJ.  CiVITA.) 

CrVITAS  (GREEK)  (IIoAirsls).   In  the  thtra 

book  of  the  I'olities,  Aristotle  commences  h;s  irv- 
qniry  into  the  nature  of  states  witli  the  tjii*  »iion, 
"What  constitutes  a  citizen  1"  (Tro/.<rr,f.)  He  de 
fines  a  citizen  to  be  one  who  is  a  partner  in  the  le- 
giatative  and  jodiehd  power  {fUroxoi  uplotut  coi 
ap.T'/f)  ^'n  definition  will  equally , apply  to  all  the 
different  slates  of  Greece,  or  to  any  single  state  si 
dillbrent  times;  the  above  seems  to  cumpwIwJ 
more  or  less  property  all  those  whoa  the  coroaa 
use  of  language  entitled  to  the  name. 

A  state  in  ihe  hi  :oic  ages  was  the  povemmen! 
of  a  prince ;  the  ciiizeus  were  his  subjects,  and  de- 
rived all  their  privileges,  civil  as  well  as  religious, 
from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing  could  have 
l»een  farther  from  the  notions  of  ihow  tunes  than 
the  ideas  respectrnt;  the  natural  equality  of  freeroeo 
which  were  considered  aelf-evideot  aJtiuws  in  the 
derooerseies  an  after  period.  In  the  early  gof^ 
eniments  there  were  no  foniu'.l  .•tipulations ;  the 
kings  were  amenable  to  the  godd  a'.one.  The 
ahadows  of  a  council  and  assembly  were  already  in 
existence,  but  their  business  wss  to  obey.  Ccm 
in  unity  of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  legal  rights, 
as  far  as  th(  y  thi  n  existed,  was  the  bond  of  union  ; 
and  their  privileges,  su<-h  as  they  were,  were  rend* 
ily  grantetl  to  naturalized  strangers  Upon  the 
whole,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  ob&erved,  the  no- 
tion of  citizenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so 
far  as  the  condition  Of  aUoBS  Of  «rf  dmnjestic  slavf 
was  its  negative. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  dasa  gradually  overthresr 
the  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  such  a  class, 
the  chief  characteristics  were  good  turlh  and  the 
hereditary  transmis.sion  of  privileges,  the  possession 
of  land,  and  the  perfoimance  of  militaiy  servioe. 
To  these  dbsraetera  the  names  yufiopott  hnnttt 
rrarpidai,  6cc.,  severally  correspond.  Striotlj  Speak- 
ing, these  were  the  only  citizens:  yet  the  lower 
class  were  quite  disliaot  from  bondmen  or  slaves. 
It  commonly  hsppencMl  thst  the  nobility  occupied 
the  fortified  towns,  while  the  S^fio^  lived  in  the 
country  and  folioW(  il  ai.'ririi!tural  ptir>uits:  when- 
ever the  latter  were  gathered  within  the  walls,  and 
became  seamen  or  undieraftamen,  the  difference 
of  ranks  was  aooo  lost,  and  wealth  made  the  only 
standard.  The  quarrels  of  the  nobility  among 
themselves,  ami  the  admixture  of  population  ansin^ 
from  immigratimia,  all  tended  to  raiae  the  Jovret 
orders  from  their  polities!  snbjeetion.  It  most  be 
rememl)ered.  too,  that  the  possession  of  donicsiie 
slaves,  if  it  placed  them  in  no  new  relation  to  the 
governing  body,  at  any  rate  gave  them  leisure  tm 
attend  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  ihoe 
served  to  increase  their  political  efficiency. 

During  the  convulsions  which  followed  the  In  roie 
ages,  naturalization  was  readily  granted  to  all  whs 
desired  it ;  aa  the  value  of  citizenship  increased,  it 
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of  course,  more  sparingly  bestowed.  The  tirs 
iliiy  descended  from  the  prince  to  the  stale, 
the  friendly  relations  of  the  Homeric  heroes 
were  ezchmnged  for  the  icpoitvUu  of  a  later  period. 
Ib  poliiica]  iatercnurse,  the  importance  of  these 
last  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  ilie  ?r/>o^fvoc  at  Ath- 
ena, in  after  tunes,  obtained  rights  only  inferior  to 
actual  citiieiuhip.  (KM.  Pbobbwos.)  The  iaopo- 
lite  relation  existed,  liowever,  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tended scale  Sometimes  particular  privileges  were 
grar.led  .  a.s  inyn/iia,  llic  right  d  intermarriage; 
JytiT^aiSp  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property ; 
irnllcM.  immatiity  from  laxathNi,  especially  MXna 
(leroutiov,  from  the  tax  imposed  on  resident  aliens. 
All  these  prtvdeges  were  included  under  the  gen- 
eral term  loorikeia  or  IcowoXtnui,  and  the  class 
who  obuined  tbem  were  Mlled  laoreXelc.  They 
bore  fhe  same  tNirdeiis  widi  the  eitizens,  and  ooaM 
pU-ad  in  thr  courts  or  transact  business  with  the 
people  Without  the  intervention  of  a  irpoordnyf.* 
If  the  right  of  citixeoahip  was  conferred  for  senrioes 
done  to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  vfioedpia  or  evtp- 
Ytota  might  be  added.  Naturalized  citizens,  even 
of  the  highest  grade,  were  not  precisely  in  the  same 
loodition  with  the  citiaeo  by  birthi  altho4gh  it  is 
sot  agreed  k  what  the  diAraiiee  oonialed.  Some 
tliink  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  assembly,' 
oilier:;  that  they  were  only  ineligible  to  offices,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  arcbonship. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  Cjllwihip  waa  to 
be  coofened  was  proposed  in  two  sneeessire  as* 
aamblies,  at  the  second  of  which  at  least  six  thou- 
MSd  citoeos  voted  for  hiin  by  ballot:  even  if  he 
meceeded,  his  admission,  Idee  eveiy  Other  deeree, 
waa  liable  during  a  whole  year  to  a  tixt^  inptaf6- 
fuf9.  He  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme,  but 
not  enrolled  in  the  phratria  and  genos ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  argued  that  be  was  ineligible  to  the  of- 
iee  of  archon  or  priest,  because  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sacred  rttee  of  'AkSUUmt  lUtrp^  or 

Thri  object  of  the  phratris  (which  were  retained 
k  the  constitution  of  Clistheoes,  when  their  num- 
ber BO  longer  oorresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
WM  to  preserve  purity  anr!  legitimacy  of  descent 
among  the  citizens.  Anaiuile  says'  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  define  a  citizen 
as  the  son  or  gruidaon  of  a  citiaeo,  and  the  TCgiiier 
of  the  phratrfae  was  Itept  chiefly  as  a  reeoid  n  the 
cit:zenship  of  the  parents.  If  any  one's  claim  waa 
disputed,  this  register  was  at  hand,  and  gave  an 
answer  to  all  doubts  about  the  rights  of  his  parents 
or  his  own  identity.  Every  newly-married  woman, 
herself  a  citizen,  was  enrolled  in  the  phratriae  of  her 
husband,  and  every  infant  registered  in  the  phratria 
and  genos  of  its  father.  AU  who  were  thoa  regis- 
tered most  have  been  ban  in  lawAd  wedlodc  of 
parenla  who  were  themselves  citizens  ;  indeed,  so 
far  was  this  carried,  that  the  omission  of  any  of  the 
requisite  formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents, 
if  it  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citiien- 
Atpy  might  place  the  offspring  under  aerfons  diss- 
hiliiie*.  This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in  its 
ntmost  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian  citizcn- 
ahip  waa  most  valuable.  In  Soion'a  time,  it  is  not 
e?rtain  that  the  oflbpring  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  for- 
rign  woman  incorred  any  civil  dindvantage ;  and 
eTcii  till'  la\T  uf  Pericles,*  which  exacted  citizen- 
ahip  oil  the  mother's  side,  appears  to  have  become 
ih»Dlete  very  soon  afterward,  aa  we  find  it  re^n- 
acted  by  Artitopbon  in  the  arohonship  of  Emiides, 

ac.  <03.» 
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It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  very  object  of  im< 
phratriae,  why  the  newly-admitted  citizen  was  nol 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  "Xsason  did  not 
ply  to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  women  wlio 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  oi  their 
maternal  grandfather'  Stdl  an  additional  safe- 
.guard  was  provided  by  the  regiatiy  of  the  deme. 
I  At  the  age  of  ajxteen,  the  son  of  a  oHisen  was  r» 
quired  to  devote  two  years  to  tiie  exercises  of  ihf 
gymnasia,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  wai 
enrolled  in  his  deme  ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  ol 
a  citizen,  waa  armed  in  the  presence  of  the  assent 
Uy.  He  was  tlien  of  age,  and  might  marry  ;  but 
was- required  to  spend  two  yrnrs  more  as  a  Trtpim- 
Aof  in  frontier  service  before  he  was  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  ad- 
mission into  the  phratria  and  deme  were  alike  at- 
tended with  oaths  and  other  solemn  formalities : 
when  a  doKifiaata  or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims 
of  citizens  took  place,  it  was  intrusted  to  both  of 
them ;  indeed,  the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the 
only  check  upon  the  natur^ized  citizen. 

These  privileges,  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citizen  was  /jrmfiof :  in  other  words,  did 
not  incur  any  aort  of  artfua.  'Armia  was  of  two 
soita,  either  puthd  or  total.  In  the  ftrraer  ease, 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  forfeited  for  a  time 
or  in  a  particular  case  ;  as  when  public  debtors,  for 
instance,  were  debarred  from  the  assembly  and 
oonite  until  the  debt  was  paid;*  or  when  a  plaintiff 
was  sobjeeted  to  Art/ila^  and  debarred  flrom  histHa- 
ting  certain  public  suits  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth 
part  of  the  votes.'  Total  urifiia  was  incurred  for 
the  worse  sort  of  crimes,  such  as  bribery,  embez 
zlement,  perjury,  neglect  of  parents,  du;.*  It  did 
not  affect  the  property  of  the  delinquent,  but  only 
deprived  him  of  his  political  rights :  perhaps  it  did 
not  contain  any  idea  even  of  diahonour,  except  ia 
so  far  aa  it  was  the  punishment  of  an  offence.  The 
punishment  did  not  nocessnrily  extend  to  the  family 
of  the  offender,  although  in  particular  cases  it  may 
have  done  sti  * 

Recurring,  then,  to  Aristotle's  definition,  we  find 
the  essential  propeitiea  of  Athenian  eitiisoihip  tti 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  byeveiyoit^ 
zcn  in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  maglsMtes, 
in  the  ioKifutaia,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  oitiien  was 
oentained  was  the  yrvoc  or  clan :  its  memben  were 

termed  ycvvfjTai  or  SfioyuAaKrci.  Thirty  ylMf  fimil* 
ed  a  ^rpia,  which  latter  division,  as  was  observ* 
ed  above,  continued  to  subsist  Vtng  after  the  font 
tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratnes  anciently  cor* 
respondent,  had  been  done  away  by  the  constitution 
of  Clisthenes.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  divisions  originated  in  the  common  descent 
of  the  persone  who  were  iadnded  in  them,  aa  they 
certainly  did  not  imply  any  such  idea  in  later  times. 
Rather  they  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  political 
unions,  yet  formed  in  imitation  of  the  natural  ties 
of  the  patriarobal  qrslem. 

If  we  would  pieuire  to  ourselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  iiiiliodiod  in  the  word  rroXic,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  modem  ideas  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  a  state.  With  us,  practically,  if 
no;  in  theory,  the  gtuntitU  oti|iect  of  a  atate  hardly 
embraces  more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  most 
vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  every  pail 
of  which  waa  to  co-operate  to  some  great  end,  to 
which  all  other  duties  were  considered  as  subordi- 
nate. Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was  said  to  b< 
liber^;  wealth,  of  oligarchy ;  and  education,  of  a^ 
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isiocracjr.  In  all  governmenU  the  endeavour  was  . 
lo  draw  the  social  union  as  close  as  possible,  and  it 
Mems  to  have  been  with  this  view  that  Aristotle 
laid  down  a  principle  which  answered  well  enough 
lo  the  accidental  circumslaruM  s  of  llir  Hrccian 
states,  that  a  no^f  must  be  of  a  certain  size  (Ov  i 
r&p  l«  Hm  ftvfu6iuv  nwJUf  f  ri  iorh^). 

This  unity  ol"  puriMiso  was  nowhere  so  fully  ear- 
ned out  as  in  Uu,-  govi  rniiK  lU  ot  Sparta;  and,  if 
2t|«ita  is  to  be  looked  uiK)n  as  the  model  of  a  Do- 
rian state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Dorian  goten- 
uients.  Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their  es- 
ecntinl  parts  wore  the  crratKm  of  a  single  irui^ier- 
oiind,  or  the  result  of  circumstances  moditied  only 
ojr  the  genfaM  of  Lyeurgus,  their  demgn  waa  evi- 
dently  to  unite  the  governing  body  among  them- 
«eiveii  against  the  supenor  numbers  of  the  subject 
population.  The  diTision  of  lands,  the  syssitia,  the 
education  of  their  youth,  aU  tended  to  this  great 
object.  The  most  important  thing,  next  to  union 
among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  subject  class, 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  government  confer- 
ring some  of  tihe  rights  of  eitisensbip  on  the  Helots. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Helots  cannot  be  said  to  have 
bad  any  political  rights ;  yet,  being  serfs  of  the  soil, 
they  were  not  absolutely  under  the  control  of  their 
masters,  and  were  never  sold  out  of  tlie  country 
even  by  the  state  itself.  Their  condition  was  not 
one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal  way  was  open 
lo  them,  by  which,  through  many  intermediate  sta- 
ges they  might  attain  to  liberty  and  eithenship.* 
Thofi*  who  followed  their  masters  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  conhdence  .  indeed, 
when  they  served  among  the  heavy-armed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usual  to  give  them  their  UberQr<  The 
frawoflrfoMri'roi,  by  whom  the  Spartan  fleet  was  al- 
most entirely  manned,  were  freechnen.  wlm  w  *  it 
allowed  to  dwell  where  they  pleased,  and  probably  i 
had  a  portion  of  land  allotted  them  by  the  state.  | 
After  they  had  been  in  possession  of  their  liberty 
fur  some  time,  they  appear  to  have  been  called  t  ro- 
doftudtif,'  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to 
that  of  the  citizens.  The  fiuOmet  or  /mAmcc  (as 
their  name  implies)  were  ano  emanripated  Hoots ; 
their  descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and 
Oylippus  were  of  Mothacic  origin.*  We  cannot 
suppose  that  they  passed  necessarily  and  of  .-oiirse 
into  the  full  j^partan  franchise  ;  it  is  inueh  more 
prolmble  that  at  Sparta,  as  at  Athens,  intermarriage 
with  citiiena  might  at  last  enUrdy  obliterate  the 
ba^e  of  former  sei  vitiide. 

The  perioeei  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject class,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separa- 
ted by  their  customs  as  well  ae  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
were  admitted  lo  vole  in  the  Spartan  assembly ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged,*  and  which 
woaM  hardly  have  been  eaOed  irMnr  unless  they 
had  been  in  some  sense  indrpetid(  tit  bodies.  In 
(he  army  they  commonly  served  as  hoplites,  and 
we  find  the  eommand  ai  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this 
daaa.*  In  respect  of  political  right?,  the  perioeei 
were  In  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  histor)'  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
fMpect  far  better  off,  as  they  participated  in  the  di- 
riston  of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  ezelasive  privilege 
af  enffnging  in  trade  and  ronimerre. 

What  confirms  the  view  here  taken  is  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  individaal  of  this  class 
was  ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges 

Notliing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
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to  look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Em 
their  cx«:lusion  from  the  asseoriiljr  caaool  be  view- 
ed in  this  light ;  for,  bad  they  possessed  the  fiiivi 

lege,  their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  d^ 
barred  them  from  if.s  exercise     It  only  reni.iins  td 
consider  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  geoaiac 
Spartan  may  have  oonsiBted.   In  the  firat  |riaee. 
besides  the  ripbt  of  votinfr  in  the  assembly  an-i  In- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  magistracies,  he  wo: 
psBseassd  of  lands  and  slaves,  and  was  thus  nr 
empt  from  aU  care  about  the  neoeaaarics  of  life 
secondly,  on  the  fleM  of  battle  he  always  setw 
among  the  hoplites;  thirdly,  he  piartirip.iti -l  n  tb 
Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian  wstif 
tiona,  both  dvil  and  religioos.    The  fdnctaat 
which  Sparta  sliowi  d  to  admit  foreinen  was  pn 
portioned  lo  the  value  of  these  privileges :  indee* 
Herodotus'  says  that  Sparta  had  only  conferred  th< 
full  franchise  In  two  instances.   In  1^1  rights  al 
Spartans  were  equal ;  but  there  were  yet  sever* 
gradations,  whicb.  when  once  formed,  reta-ned  then 
hold  on  the  aristocratic  feehngs  cf  the  peofiie.' 
Fhst,  as  we  should  natarally  expect,  there  was  the 
ditrnily  of  the  Heraclide  families ;  and,  ronrrrted 
wiih  this,  a  certain  pre-eroinenre  of  the  Hyllean 
tribe.   Another  distincUoo  was  that  between  the 
6fMtM  and  ^wByinover,  whidi  in  later  times  sppean 
to  have  been  constdersbte.  The  latter  term  proba- 
bly comprehended  those  citizens  w  ho.  from  dejren 
e.>acy  of  manners  or  other  causes,  bad  undergone 
some  kind  of  civil  degradation.  Tb  these  the  ^Mm 
were  opposed,  although  it  is  not  certain  in  what  the 
precise  difference  consisted.   It  need  hardly  be  add 
ed,  that  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  the  union  of  wealth 
with  birth  always  gave  a  sort  of  adventitious  tut 
to  Its  poeseasor. 

-Ml  the  Spartan  citizens  were  included  in  the 
three  tribes,  Hylleans,  Dymanes  or  DymanaLe,  and 
Pamphilians,  each  of  which  were  divided  isle  tm 
obes  or  phratries  T'nder  these  olies  therf  nrait 
undoubtedly  have  been  contained  some  lesser  sA- 
division,  which  Miiller,  with  great  probability,  sup- 
poses to  have  been  termed  rpuutue.  The  citiKBS 
of  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchieal  states,  werekad* 
owners,  although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  bsea 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  oi  citixenship. 

It  would  exceed  the  Ihnits  of  this  woik  to  give 
sn  account  of  the  Grecian  constitutions,  except  to 
far  as  may  illustrate  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Wl  «t 
perversions  in  the  form  of  government,  accordj  ig 
to  Greelt  ideas,  were  suflicient  to  destroy  the  i  »• 
sential  notion  of  a  eitfeen,  fs  a  qnestSon  whirh,  M- 
lowing  Aristotle's  example,*  we  may  be  content  o 
leave  undecided.  He  who,  being  personal^  fne, 
enjoyed  the  fullest  political  privileges,  partieipaif^ 
in  the  assembly  and  courts  of  jiiflicaturr,  was  ei- 
gible  to  the  highest  offices,  and  received  all  thia  t  » 
inheritance  from  his  anct  stors,  most  entirely  sati^ 
fied  tlie  idea  which  the  Greeks  expressed  in  the 
word  mXirtf^. 

Cl'VITAS  (ROMAN)  Civitas  means  the  whols 
body  of  cives  or  inemt)ers  of  any  given  state.  It  is 
defined  by  Cicero*  to  be  "conciimm  ccetasqaetiom* 
inum  jure  soeiati."  A  civitas  is,  therefore,  properlj 
a  political  community,  sovereign  and  independent. 
'Hie  word  civitas  is  fre«niently  used  by  the  Romac 
writers  to  express  the  righta  of  a  Roman  citixea,aa 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  penons  not  ](» 
man  citizens,  as  in  the  ptir.iscs  dtrt  dmtaUmtf  im^ 
re  cwtlate,  usurparc  ctnlatcm. 

If  we  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  any 
given  civitas  from  all  other  people  in  the  wiirld.  w? 
can  only  do  it  by  enumerating  all  the  rights  an  t 
duties  oI  a  iiinnbcr  of  lliis  civitas,  which  are  noi 
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ngbts  and  dutief  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  mrmber 
of  this  civiias.  if  aoy  righu  and  duties  which  be- 
tang  to  a  member  of  this  civitas,  and  do  not  belong 
to  any  person  not  a  member  of  lliis  civitas,  are 
omitted  in  the  enumeration,  it  is  an  mcomplete 
enumeration  ;  for  the  rights  and  duties  not  express- 
^  included  must  be  aaaumeU  as  common  to  the 
Dembers  of  this  eivHss  and  to  all  tbe  world.  Hav- 
ing enumerated  all  the  eharacteristicp  nf  the  mcm- 
beti  of  any  given  civitas,  we  have  tlieti  to  show 
low  A  man  acqairaa  them,  and  the  n««tion  ot  a 
■mber  of  such  civitas  is  then  complete. 

Some  members  of  a  political  community  {eive$) 
nay  have  more  political  rights  than  othtrs  ;  a  prin- 
dlM  by  the  aid  of  which  Savigny*  has  expressed 
Meiy  and  dearly  the  distinction  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  Roman  citizens  under  the  Repub- 
Uc  :  "  In  the  free  Republic  there  were  two  classes 
of  Roman  citizens,  one  that  had,  and  another  that 
had  not,  a  share  in  the  soTereign  power  (optimo 
jure,  turn  optimo  jurt  eiver).  That  which  peouiaily 
distinguished  the  higher  class  was  t!ie  right  to  vote 
in  a  tribe,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracy 
(jif/ragiiMR  et  ibnoTM)."  Accordii^  to  this  view, 
the  jus  civitatis  comprehended  that  whieb  the  Ro- 
nans  called  jus  publicum,  and  also,  and  moat  par- 
tiealaTly,  that  which  they  called  jus  privatum.  The 
Jos  privatum  comprehended  the  jus  connubii  and 
jQs  commercii,  and  tbooe  who  had  not  these  had 
no  citizenship.  Those  who  had  the  jus  suffra- 
giorum  and  jus  honorum  had  the  comph  te  ciiizen- 
ahip,  or,  in  other  words,  ilicy  were  optimo  jure 
etves.  Those  who  bad  the  privatum,  but  not  the 
^bfieom  jus,  w«ra  dtiaena,  though  eitiiena  of  an 
inferior  class.  The  jus  privatum  seems  to  be  equiv- 
\lent  to  the  jus  Quiritium,  and  the  civitas  Romaiia 
'o  the  jus  publicum.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes 
ted  the  jaa  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Romana 
ehitas.*  Uvy*  says  that,  until  B.C.  186,  the  For- 
miani.  Fimdani.  and  .\rpiniiteo  had  the  oMlaawtth- 
OiU  the  suffiragium. 

Olpiaa*  has  stated,  with  gMt  deamess,  a  distine* 
tion,  as  existing  in  his  time  among  the  free  persons 
who  were  within  the  political  limits  of  the  Roman 
state,  w  hich  it  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 
dearly.  The  diatinction  probably  existed  in  an 
ewly  period  of  the  Roman  state,  and  oertainly  ob- 
taincd  in  the  lime  of  Cieero.  There  were  three 
classes  of  such  persons,  namely,  cives,  Latini.  and 
pcregrini.  Gaius*  points  to  the  same  division  where 
be  am*  that  a  dare,  whea  made  free,  might  be- 
pome  a  dvia  Romanoa  or  a  Latinns,  or  might  be  in 
the  number  of  the  pcrcgrini  dediticii,  according  to 
circumstances.  Ctnt,  according  to  Ulpian,  is  he 
wiM>  possesses  the  eomplete  rights  of  a  Roman  citi- 
sen.  PeregrinuM  was  incapable  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  coramercium  and  connubium,  which  were 
th«!  characteristic  rights  of  a  Roman  citixed  ;  but 
lie  had  a  capacity  for  making  all  kinds  of  contracts 
wfiieli  were  aUowaUe  by  the  jus  gentium.  The 
LatinuM  was  in  an  intermediate  state  ;  he  had  not 
the  connubium,  and,  consequently,  had  not  the 
■Stria  potestas,  nor  rights  of  agnatic ;  but  he  had  the 
eoaunereiom,  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
ensBciahip,  and  he  had  also  a  capacity  for  an  acts 
incident  to  quiritarian  ownership,  as  viiulicatio,  in 
iure  oessin,  ntancipatio,  and  testamenti  factio, 
•riddi  last  oomprises  the  power  of  making  a  will  in 
Roman  form,  and  of  becoming  heres  under  a  will. 
These  were  the  general  capacities  of  a  I^tinus  and 
p3rr-|:rinus  ;  hut  a  I>atiiius  or  a  percgrinus  mij^ht 
by  special  favour  certain  rights  which  he  bad 
by  Tirtoe  of  hia  eondition  on^.  The  legitima 
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hereditas  was  not  included  in  the  lesUim^nti  lactiw, 
for  the  legiiima  boreditas  presupposed  agnatkt,  and 
agnatio  preauppoaed  eonnubiom. 

-According  to  Savisjny,  iho  notion  of  civis  and 
eivitas  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  patricti  and 
the  plebes  as  one  state.  The  peregriniiaai  in  the 
sense  above  stated,  originated  in  tb^  eonqneat  of  a 
state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  eonqcered  aiate  did 
not  obtain  the  civitas  ;  and  he  eonje.  lurcatbat 
notion  of  peregriflitas  was  applied  originally  Ui  dl 
eitiaena  or  Ihraign  a'atea  who  had  a  fiedua  with 
Route. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  eittxen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person  being 
born  of  parents  who  were  Roman  citizens.  A  pa- 
ter familias,  a  ftliua  familias.  a  mater  ftmfliaa,  and 
filia  familias,  were  all  Roman  citizens,  thotiuti  the 
first  only  was  sui  juris,  and  the  rcbt  were  not  if  a 
Roman  citizen  married  a  Latina  or  a  peregrina.  be- 
lieving her  to  be  a  Roman  citixeo,  and  begot  adiild, 
thia  child  waa  not  in  the  power  <tf  hia  father,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  Roman  citizen;  but  the  child 
was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  percgrinus,  according  to 
the  condition  of  his  mother;  and  no  chOd  foJlowet 
the  condition  of  bis  father  unless  there  was  connu- 
bium between  bis  father  and  mother.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  tlie  parents  were  allowed  to  prove 
their  mistake  (cauaam  crroru  probare)  ;  and,  on  this 
being  done,  both  the  mothcnr  and  the  diild  became 
Roman  citizens,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  son 
was  m  the  power  of  the  father.'  Other  cases  rela- 
tmg  to  the  matt<T,  called  causu:  probalio,  are  stated 
by  Gaius,*  from  which  it  appears  that  the  facilitiea 
Iw  ohtdnhig  the  Roman  civitaa  were  gradudly  ex- 
tended.* 

A  slave  might  obtain  t!ie  civitas  by  mznuu^  s- 
sion  (vindictt},  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testan  »n 
tum.  if  there  waa  no  legd  impedunent;  but  it  d«. 
peaded  on  dreomstances,  as  already  stated,  whetb> 

er  be  tie<-aine  a  civis  Homanus,  a  Latinus,  or  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii.    (Vtd.  Ma.n- 

OHISStO.) 

The  civitas  could  be  conferred  on  a  foreigner  by 
a  lex,  as  in  the  case  of  .\rchias,  who  was  a  civis  of 
Heraclea,  a  civitas  which  had  a  foedus  with  Rome, 
and  who  claimed  the  civitas  Romana  under  the  pro- 
▼tsiona  of  a  lex  of  Sil  vanua  and  Carbo,  B.C.  89.*  By 
the  provisions  of  this  lex,  the  person  who  eho<-e  to 
take  the  benefit  of  it  was  required,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  lex,  to  signify  to  the 
praetor  hia  wiah  and  oonaent  to  acc^  the  civitas 
(prqfiieri).   Cicero*  apeaka  of  the  civitaa  being  giv- 
en to  all  the  Neapolitani ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro 
Balbo*  he  alludes  to  the  Julian  lex  (B  C.  90),  by 
which  the  (ivuas  waa  given  to  the  socii  and  Latmi; 
and  he  remarks  that  a  great  number  of  the  people 
of  Heraclea  and  Neapolis  made  opposition  to  this 
measure,  preferring  their  former  relation  to  Rome 
as  civitates  foederatn  (Jaderu  tut  Itbataicm)  to 
the  Romana  civitaa.    The  lex  of  Silvanus  and 
Carbo  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  de- 
fect in  the  Julia  lex,  and  to  give  the  civitas,  under 
certain  limitations,  to  foreigners  who  were  citizens 
of  fcederate  atatea  {/adenuis  ciwiuuiiiu  tdtcripti^ 
Tbna  the  great  mass  of  the  Itdians  obtained  th«. 
civitas,  and  the  privilcpes  of  the  former  civitates 
fcederataj  were  extended  to  the  provinces,  first  to 
part  of  Gaul,  and  then  to  Sicily,  under  the  name  el 
Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas.   This  I/atinitas  gave  a  man 
the  right  of  acquiring  the  Roman  citizenship  by 
having  exercised  a  nias:i.-tratu.s  in  his  own  civi- 
tas ;  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  foiderais! 
clritatea  of  Italy  before  they  obtained  the  Roman 
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CLAVia 

MTitas.  It  prubabljr  also  iacluded  the  Latioitas  of 
Ulpian,  liiat  is,  the  eommereium  or  indiTidiml  privi- 
lege' 

With  the  estabhshmenl  of  the  imperial  power, 
Ihe  political  rights  of  Rmnaii  citizens  beoamo  m- 
signilicant,  and  the  eommereium  and  the  more  easy 
acquisition  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  the 
only  parts  of  tlio  civitas  that  were  valuable.  The 
constitution  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  g:ive  the 
civitas  to  an  the  Roman  worid,  applied  only  to  com- 
munities, and  not  to  indiviiluab  ;  its  ofTect  was  to 
make  all  the  cities  in  llie  empire  municipia,  and  all 
Latini  into  cives.  The  distinction  of  cives  and  I^- 
tint,  from  this  time  for%vard,  only  applied  to  individ- 
uals, namely,  to  freedmen  and  tlipir  children.  The 
pcretrrinita.'i,  in  like  manner,  ct  ;i^<  d  to  be  applica- 
ble to  communities,  and  only  existed  in  the  dedi- 
licK  as  a  elass  of  hidividnals.  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to  what  remained  of 
this  ancient  division  into  classes,  and  the  only  di> 
TiBkm  of  penooa  was  hito  anlqeota  of  the  Cmar 
and  slaves. 

The  origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian  is  referred 
by  Savigny,  by  an  ingcmons  conjecture,  to  the 
year  B.C.  309,  when  eighteen  of  the  thirty  Latin 
colonies  remained  tree  to  Rome  in  their  straggle 
against  Hannibal,  while  twelve  refused  their  aid. 
The  disloyal  colonies  were  punished ;  and  it  is  a 
00«njecture  of  Savigny,  and,  thoogh  only  a  conjec- 
ture, one  aopported  by  strong  reasons,  that  the 
eighteen  \oyz\  colonies  received  the  eommereium 
as  the  lewanl  of  their  loyalty,  and  that  they  are  the 
origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpiao.  This  conjecture 
renders  intelligible  the  passage  in  Cioerols  oration," 
in  which  lip  speaks  of  nexuin  and  hoieditas  as  the 
rights  of  tlie  twelve  (eighteen  !)  cuionies. 

The  word  civitas  is  often  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  ezpreaa  any  political  eommontiy,  as  Civ- 
ifss  Antiochiensium,  &c. 

(Savigny,  Zntscknft,  v..  &lc  ,  VKher  He  Entile- 
nuag,  die.,  dtT  LatimttU ;  Heineoc.,  SmOMgma,  td. 
Hanbold, Bmerina ;  Rossbiit,  GnadUmmiif  RSm. 
Reck/tt  BuutUuHft  *oA  stf.  Bahishmbiit,  and  Ca- 
put.) 

CLMUGATIO.    [Vid.  Fktules  ) 

CLASSES.   iVid.  Caput,  Comitia.) 

CLA'SSICUM.   {Vid.  Cosno.) 

CL.WA'RnJM.    (Vid.  Clavob.) 

CLAVIS  («X^/f,  dtfli.  KXeidiw),  a  Key.  The  key 
was  used  in  very  early  times,  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt ;  aItlK)iio:h  Eu- 
stathiub*  states  that  in  early  limes  all  fastenings 
were  made  by  chains,  and  that  keys  were  compar- 
atively of  a  much  later  invention,  which  invention 
he  attributes  to  the  Laconians.  Pliny*  records  the 
mmf  (if  Theodorus  of  Samos  as  the  inventor,  the 
person  to  whom  the  art  of  fusing  bronze  and  in>n  is 
ascribed  bgr  Psnanias.  (Fid.  Bsoicxs,  p  its  ) 

We  have  no  evidence  regarding  the  in;»ti'ri,ils  df 
which  the  Greeks  miide  their  keys,  but  among  the 
Romans  the  larger  and  coarser'  sort  were  made 
of  iron.  Those  discoveped  at  Pnmpeii  and  else- 
where are  mostly  of  bronze,  which  we  inav  assume 
to  he  of  a  better  description,  such  as  were'  kept  by 
the  mistress  (dmItdim)  of  the  household.  In  ages 
still  later,  gold  and  even  wood  are  mentioned  as 
materials  from  which  keys  were  niruir  » 

Among  the  Romans  the  key  of  the  house  was 
consignpd  to  the  porter  (janitor*),  and  the  keyn  Of 
he  other  departments  in  the  honsr  bold  to  t»if  slave 
•pon  whom  the  earc  of  each  drpiirtuunt  devolved,' 


CL-WIS 

upmi  a  knowledge  of  wnich  evatom  the  ptii  af  im 

epigram  in  Martial*  turns. 

When  a  Roman  woman  first  entered  her  ho» 
band's  house  after  marriage,  the  keys  of  the  alsna 
were  consigned  to  her.  Hence,  when  ■  wii!^  w« 
divorret),  the  keys  were  taken  from  her;»  anu  Atipn 
she  separated  from  her  husband,  she  sent  him  baek 
the  keys  »  The  keys  of  the  wine-ceOar  were,  bow. 
ever,  not  given  to  the  wife,  according  to  PIinv,«wba 
relates  a  story,  upon  the  authority  of  Fabms'l'ictor, 
of  a  marrie<l  woman  l>eing  starved  to  death  by  hm 
relatives  for  having  picked  the  lock  of  the  flmt  m 
which  the  keys  of  the  cdlsr  were  kept. 

The  annexed  woodctit  represents  a  key  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  ^v 
pies,  the  size  of  which  indksates  that  it  was  used  as 
a  door-key.  The  tongue,  with  an  eye  in  it,  whicfe 
projects  frooi  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  sc^ed  is 
suspend  Itftesa  the  porter<k  uraisi. 


The  espreashMi  Mui  elm  mm*  corresponds  wita 
the  English  one,  *'  to  be  under  lock  and  key  ,  '  but 
claviM  ui  sometimes  used  by  the  Latin  authoiB  to 
signify  the  bdt  it  shoots.* 

The  city  gates  were  locked  by  keys,'  like  thSSt 
of  our  own  towns  during  the  Middle  Ages 

Another  sort  of  key.  or,  rather,  a  key  fiti.ng  an 
other  aort  of  lock,  which  Piaotus  calls  cUvu  Luo- 
niea^  is  sopposed  to  have  been  used  with  locks  which 
could  only  he  opened  from  the  inside,  such  as  are 
stated  to  have  been  originally  lu  use  anicog  the 
Egyptians  and  Laconians  (oi  ymft,  AcHv^imrif^am 
at  itXtide^,  aAA'  IvAov  to  iTa).ni(n'  -ap'  Ai)trrrtoif, 
Koi  AuKuai*).  These  are  temRtl  K/.tuUa  Kfw-ru  by 
Aristophanes, because  they  were  not  visible  on  thS 
outside,  and  m  the  singular,  dama  cUtu,  by  V  ir 
gU but  the  reading  m  this  passage  is  very  doubt- 
ful." Other  writers  consider  the  KXtuSia  Kpt-xra 
and  claoeji  Lacontca  to  be  false  keys,  such  ns  vs 
BOW  call  skeletons,"  and  the  Romans,  in 
language,  aduUenna  wherein  conaiMs  the  wil  el 
the  allusion  in  Ovid, 

*'  Ntmmt  emm  ietml,  fuii  tgmmut  miulterm  cfam."** 

The  next  woodcut  repr  .M  nts  one  of  two  similar- 
ly formed  keys,  which  were  discovered  in  Holland 
and  pttUiahed  by  Lipaina.^  It  haa  no  handle  to  act 
aa  a  lever,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  made 


1  (Stmb,  187,  r.J.  CuMub.)-2.  (Pro  Cecina,  S5.)  — S. 
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for  a  lock  with  ward-,  whh  h  cannot  he  turned  with- 
out  a  certain  application  of  force  ;  but,  by  in— rt^M 
the  thumb  or  forefinger  into  the  ring,  it  woeU  be  mi. 
ply  sufficient  to  raise  a  latch  or  push  back  a  bolt ; 
and  thus  one  sort,  at  least,  of  the  keys  termed  Kpvr- 
Tai  s<  (  HIS  to  be  identified  with  the  latch-keys"  in 
use  among  ua ;  for,  when  placed  in  the  keyhole 
(««»  immatenim  fonmn^*),  it  would  be  almo.st  <  n- 
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nfy  Duried  in  it,  the  ring  only,  which  lies  at  right 
tnfles  to  the  wards,  and  that  scarcely,  being  visible 
without. 

CI^VUS  iiTMf,  r^^fof).  a  NaU.  In  the  aubterra. 
neon  ehaicber  at  MyoeiuB/  supposed  M  be  the 

treasury  of  Atrcus  ^  view  of  which  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  Cell's  Itinerary  ol  Greece  (plate  vi.),  the  stones 
of  which  the  cylindriioal  dome  is  constrticted  are 
perforated  by  regular  seriea  of  bronse  nails,  mnning 
m  perpendkwar  rows,  arid  at  eqaal  distances,  from 
tbctop  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  aerred  to  attach  thin  plates  of  llie  same 
metal  to  the  masonry,  as  a  coaling  for  the  mterior 
i(  the  chamber  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  subter- 
ranean works,  which  served  for  prisons  as  well  as 
treasuries,  like  the  one  in  wliich  Danae  is  said  to 
have  been  confined,  were  called  by  the  poets  brazen 
eharabere.*  Two  of  theae  mila  are  lepraaeiited  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  of  two  thirds  the  real  siso; 
(bey  cuQsist  of  88  parts  o!  copper  to  12  of  tin. 


'Vhc  writer  wa-s  present  at  tlie  o;)ening  of  an 
Giruacaa  tomb  at  Cere,  in  tho  year  1836,  which  had 
■ever  been  entered  amoe  the  day  it  was  eloaed  up 
The  masonry  of  whicli  it  was  constructed  w.i;- 
studded  with  nails  exactly  suadar  in  make  and  ma- 
terial to  those  given  above,  upon  which  were  hung 
tahufale  oraaments  in  gold  and  ailver,  entombed, 
neoordinf  to  costom,  with  their  deceased  owner. 

Nails  of  this  description  were  termed  traUha  ami 
lakdarct*  by  the  Hx)mans,  because  they  were  used, 
hlnilding,  to  join  the  larger  beams  {trabe$)  together. 
Renee  the  allusion  of  Cicero,*  "  Ut  hoc  beneficium 
da»o  trahali  figeret ;"  and  Horace  amis  Necessitas 
with  a  nail  of  the  same  kind,*  or  of  aiiaiiiant,* 
wherewith  to  rivet,  as  it  were,  irrevocably  tho  de- 
eiwt  of  Fortooe.  Thna  Atropoe  is  represented  in 
iM  aolgoined  woodenlt  taken  Iran  a  cup  found  at 


hand,  driving  a  nail  which  ahe  holds  iffMoal  Iht 

wall  with  her  left. 

The  next  cut  represents  a  nail  of  Roman  W3lk> 
manship,'  which  ia  highly  orr  mented  and  very  oil> 
Hons.  Two  of  its  fium  are  given,  but  the  patten 
varies  on  eadi  of  the  four. 


Heinjna.  npon  which  the  story  of  Meleagcr  and  .\t- 
ilanti  is  ifnl)odied,^  with  a  hammer  in  her  right 


1.  (P«ii».,  11.  16.  «  5.)  — 9.  (WiiT..  (>.rm  ,  IH.,  xri.,  1.)— I. 
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td..  111.,  xx\^^  i  1—7.  (Venai^boli,  Aatic.  laicrii  di  PentgiSi 
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It  ia  difficult  to  say  to  what  use  this  oad  was  dp 
plied.  The  ornamented  head  shows  that  it  was 

never  intended  to  be  driven  by  the  hamnrier ;  nui 
would  auy  part  but  the  mere  point,  whtch  alone  Is 
(dain  and  round,  have  been  inserted  into  any  extra 
neooa  roateriaL  It  might  poaaibly  have  been  uaed 
for  the  hah-,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut on  p.ige  21 . 

Bronze  nails  were  used  in  ship-building,*  and  to 
ornament  doors,  &s  exhibited  in  those  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome ;  in  which  case  the  head  of  the  nail 
was  called  htUoy  and  richly  ornamented,  of  which 
specimens  are  given  at  page  181. 

The  aolea  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
dier were  dsn  studded  with  nads,  thence  caUttd 
"clavi  caligarii."  {Vid.  Calioa;.  These  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  hob-nails,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  sole  durable,  but  sharp-pointed  ones, 
in  order  to  give  the  wearer  a  finner  fooling  on  the 
ground ;  for  so  they  are  deseribed  by  Josephus,' 

'T-n(h'ifjara  nt~apfiern  mKvoi^  Koi  i^eaiv  Ti^.oir.  The 
men  received  a  donative  for  the  piupose  ol  provi- 
ding themselves  with  these  nscQMsries,  wlu<A  woa 
thence  called  cUMurium.* 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  n.se.  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  by  driving 
a  nail,  on  the  ides  of  each  September,  into  the  siw 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
which  ceremony  was  |>erf(trmed  by  the  praitor  Max- 
imus.* In  after  ages  this  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
though  the  ignorant  peasantry  aeem  to  have  reuin- 
ed  the  custom,  as  a  method  of  marfcing  datea,  down 
to  a  vcr\'  late  period.*  Upon  some  occasions  a  dic- 
tator was  created  to  drive  the  nail ;  but  then  it  was 
not  finr  the  mere  purpose  of  mariting  the  year,  but 
from  a  superatitioos  feeling  thsft  a^y  great  calami^, 
whidi  happened  at  the  time  to  afliet  dm  eity,  would 
be  stayed  if  the  usual  ceremony  was  petfiKmed  hf 
another  than  the  usual  officer.* 

CLAVUS  GUBERNA'CULI,  the  handle  or  shaft 
of  a  rudder,*  which  Vitruvius*  appropriately  terms 
**  atua  gubemaculi,  quod  olu^  u  Gracit  appellaiur." 
The  rudder  itself  is  guhcTitaculum  ;  in  Greek,  iriTdo- 
JUov.  Both  the  words  are  accurately  distiuguisbed 
by  Virgil," 

"  Ipse  gubernaculo  reclir  rufnt,  ipse  ma<;tster, 
HoTtaturque  viros,  clarumque  ad  Itttora  torfuet,' 

and  by  Cicero.'^  But  it  is  sometimes  used  for  thr 
rodder  ils^,  «s,  for  hutsnee,  by  Ennins: 

**  Ut  clavum  rectum  teneamy  immfU*  gukrwm.  **' 

Ola^  is  also  used  in  both  senses,  snd  in  the  samti 

way."  The  true  meaning  o'  the  word  will  be  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  the  woodcut  at  page  58  in 
which  a  ship  with  its  rudder  ia  repreaented :  the 

1.  (CaYliu,  Rfcuetl  d'Antiq.,  torn.  T.,  pl.WJ.)— I  (V^t.,iT 
34.)— 3.  'iB<>ll.  JuJ.,  Vl.,i.,  7.)— 4.  (Tncit-  Iliit.,  iii.,  30.)— 4. 
(Fpttui,  •.  V.  <:iar.  Auul.— Liv.,Tii.,  3.— Cie.  m1  Au.  .t..  15.) 
— «.  (Petron.,  c  135  »—T.  (Liv.,  Tii.,  S ;  viii^  18;  ix  tS.)— 8 
(Serr,  aU  Virg.,  .fin.,  t..  177.)-«.  («.,  S.)— l6.  (A.  • ,  17^ 
—11.  (Pro  Seit.,  9.)  — 13.  (Compsra  Cie.  sd  FkHk,  !»..  IS  H 
It.  (TbaoHsMaiittn*  *-t 
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pule  Iqr  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  aklpTs  aldft  if  Ito 
drnmu*  iVid.  QosBSMACQbOM.) 

CLAVtJS  l^TUS,  CLAVUS  ANOUSTITa 

The  mcanini;  of  these  words  has  given  rise  to  much 
ditTerence  ol  opinion  among  modern  writers.  Sea- 
Hger*  considered  the  clavos  to  bare  bem  an  orna- 
ment detached  from  the  dress,  and  worn  round  the 
neck  hke  a  LuUa.  ( Vid  Uuli.a.)  Ferrarius  suppo- 
sed it  to  be  a  scarf  or  band  thrown  over  the  sboul- 
4tn,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  in  front.  Some 
writers  consider  it  to  tiave  been  a  roond  bosa  or 
buckle,  resembling  the  head  of  a  nail,  fastened  to 
the  front  part  of  the  tunic  which  covered  Uie  chest ; 
others  the  hem  of  the  dresf  trither  at  the  edges  or  at 
the  bottom ;  and  others,  Again,  the  dress  itself 
checkered  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  with  ornaments 
rescmblmg  nails,  either  sewn  on  to.  or  woven  in,  the 
filbric,  such  as  in  modern  lang«<age  would  be  termed 
fignred.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  not  one  of 
the  ancient  statues,  reprcsentmg  persons  of  scnato- 
rten,  oonnilar,  or  equestrian  rank,  contain  tbe  slight- 
est trace  in  their  draperies  of  anything  resembling 
the  accessories  above  enumerated ;  some  indica- 
tions of  whicli  would  not  have  been  constantly  omit- 
ted, if  the  ciavus  had  been  a  thing  of  snbstaoce  ei- 
ther affixed  to  the  dress  or  person.  Btat  if  it  form- 
ed only  a  distinction  of  coloiir,  without  prorlticing 
any  alteration  m  the  fonn  or  mass  of  the  material 
wherewith  the  garment  waa  made,  such  as  a  mere 
streak  of  purple  interwoven  in  the  fabric,  or  em- 
broidered or  sewed  on  it,  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  priiieiples  of  art,  that 
the  sculptor,  who  attends  ouljr  to  form  and  mass, 
mwld  never  attempt  to  expresa  tiie  mate  accidents 
of  colour ;  ani?  ,"orisequentIy,  that  such  a  ciavus 
would  not  be  represented  m  sculpture.  But  in  paint- 
ng,  which  hmg  aanrived  tbe  Mster  art,  we  do  find 
examples  in  aome  works  executed  at  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, some  of  which  are  subs-eiiuently  inserted,  in 
which  an  ornament  like  the  ciavus,  siu  h  as  it  is  im- 
pliod  to  be  by  tbe  words  of  Horace,*  latum  dcmiMtt 
ftetere  dmnm,  aeems  evidently  to  have  been  lepre- 
sented. 

The  n»Obt  satisfactory  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  clamu  was  merdy  a  band  of  purple 
colour,*  hence  called  lumtn  jmrwr^^  cither  sewed 
to  the  dress*  or  interwoven  m  the  ftbrie.* 

CiAvtrs  Latus.  The  ciavus  woni  by  the  Romans 
was  of  two  fashions,  one  broad  and  the  other  nar- 
row, denominated  respectively  damu  tattu  and  c/s- 
rr*,T  ani:vsiu!r.*  The  vest  which  it  distinguislied 
properly  and  originally  was  the  tunic  {vid.  Tl-mca), 
railed  therefore  lunica  latietavia  and  Issica  angusti- 
tlatia  i*  and  hence  the  word  cUmu  ia  aometimes 
used  separately  to  express  the  garment  itself**  The 
fomier  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  ^^  nat«inan 
order,"  and  benco  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial 
digni^,**  and  IsfielssiMs  for  the  person  who  enjoys 
It.'*  It  consisted  in  a  single  broad  band  of  purple 
colour,  extending  perpendicularly  friHu  the  neck 
iio«n  the  centra  of  the  tunic,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied 
from  a  painting  of  Rome  penontfied,  fbimerly  be- 
longing to  the  Darberini  family,  the  exoention  of 
which  is  of  a  very  late  period. 

The  position  of  the  band  in  the  centre  of  the  cheat 
|}  'Oentified  wi'.h  the  latus  clavas.  because  fieoonop- 

1.  (m)  Vu-ron.,  De  Linjr.  I.at.,  tui.) — 2.  (Feirariui,  De  Re 
VeMiaria,  in.,  13.— RulKiuuf.  I.!.,  i.,  I  )— 3.  (Sat.,  I., 
I.  (Aero  in  lfr>r.,  Sal.,  I.,  t.,  35,  '•  IaIuid  rlavum  piirjiuraiii  tli- 
•t";— S.  (Slnt.,  SWt.,  IV.,  T..  ^S.— Quintil..  vm...  28.)— fl. 
.Ht*.,  Kp.  a.I  I'n  ,  IB.)— 7.  (Fcttui,  •.  y.  CliivBl.— y«int:l.,  1.  r, 
— V»'u»  Lii"  "11  <;i ■»•<•.  Latin.,  Wop^vpa  it-vi^aafiitr.  Clin  u«  — 
BwTcn.,  ndfi'v''"?.  h  iy  x""****  vupi^iijia.) — ft.  fl'itiv.,  I.n. 
AntMi)— 9.  (V*l.  M«».,  v.,  I,  7.)— to.  (S-i.t,  Jul.,  45.)— II. 
(Acre  .  1.       CM  iJ,  Tn»t.,  IV.,  i.,  S4.)-12  (  iuel    Tii»  ».- 

v«irit,4.)— II.  (Swi^oeiwr.ae,) 
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^i/M,'  in  the  Spptoagint,  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate 
lumea  claratit  puipura;  and  the  converse,  ,^^irwr« 
;ro/><>iY>ovii  fir'n)7.evKov^  is  thus  inti-rpreted  by  Qnin- 
tus  Curtioa,*  l*mmMt  tmnKm  mrdium  Mmm  imitX' 
luM  sraf.**  In  diatinetioB  to  the  angostaa  elawa.  It 
is  tenned  purpura  mayor,*  fmrpnrm  latior^*  and  tbe 
garment  it  decorated,  tuntuL  poUn$,*  or  x*'^^ 
rvarifio^.'' 

The  tHntea  lalielavia  was  net  fa.«^tened  round  ih^ 
waist  like  the  common  tunio  which  is  worn  by  tlws 
centurion  (p.  231),  but  left  loose,  m  order  that  the 
ciavus  might  lie  flat  and  conspicuously  over  the 
cheat,*  which  aeooonta  for  the  alhision  of  Sylla, 
when  he  termed  Julius  Ca?sar  male  pracinctun  wt- 
entm;  for  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius'  that  be 
was  the  cnly  penon  ever  known  to  wear  a  girdto  f 
his  latictave. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  laliia 
ciavus  was  not  worn  in  childhood,  thai  is,  with  tha 
toga  prstexta ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  whether,  di^ 
ring  the  earUer  ageaof  theRepobfie,  H  waaaaanned 
with  the  tofja  virili^,  or  only  up)on  ai!tu!'<sinn  into 
the  senate.  Probably  tiie  practice  was  ditfcrcnt  at 
diff"erent  periods. 

The  right  of  wearinx  the  latos  cbivus  waa  aiso 
given  to  the  children  of  equestrians,"  at  least  in  tbe 
lime  of  .\ugi».stU8,  as  a  prelude  to  entering  the  sen- 
ate-house. 'J'his,  however,  was  a  matter  of  per* 
sonal  indulgence,  and  not  of  individnal  right ;  writ 
was  granted  only  to  persons  of  very  ancient  family 
and  corresponding  wealth,'*  and  tlien  hy  special 
favour  of  the  emperor."  In  .-^nrh  ca-se-s  the  latUS 
clavos  was  assumed  with  tbe  toga  vinlis,  and  worn 
until  the  age  arrived  at  iihirh  the  yoong  eqtiestriaa 
was  admissible  into  the  senate,  when  it  was  relin 
quished  and  the  angustus  ciavus  resumed,  if  a  dia 
inclination  on  his  part,  or  any  other  rirrnmntanfw 
prevented  him  from  onteriiig  the  aenal^  aawaalhs 

case  with  Ovid 

"  CWrie  vevraflal ;  dsvi  inaiMvie  raarta  Ml; 

Majus  erat  not  trig  viribu*  iUud  opus" 

But  it  aeons  that  the  latiia  daws  could  be  agtm 
resumed  if  the  same  individoaT  subsequently  wished 

to  become  a  senator,"  ami  bence  a  fn  klr  rh.irnctei 
is  designated  as  one  who  ts  always  changing  his 
elavoa:** 

1.  (Em.,  ill..  31.)— S.  (Xm.. Cyrop..  Tin.,  3.  «  IXy— (M: 
III.,  «.)— 4.  (Juv..  Sat  ,  i.,  I08.>— 5.  (Plin.,  II  N..  mm..  7.| 
— «.  (Sut..  Sylv  .  v.,  II..  W.)— 7.  (Dux).  .S,r..  Kcl .m?.  3C,  p.  53^ 
fi!.  Wruvlin?.— Strab.,  iii.,  5.  p.44«^.ml.  Sirtwnk.)— 8.  (Qomiil 
1  11.  3,  \:i'*.)—9.  (Jul..  43.)  — 10.  (Compare  Stiet..OcUv.,3S.»t4 
i  —11.  (Ov!,!.  Tri»t..  IV..  I  .  20  )-l2.  (.Stat  ,  SvU.,  it..  8,  «>.- 

iDik'  21.  lit-  1.  «.  42.)— 13.  fSurt,,  V^^t>.,  S.— tVii  ,  Ann.,  xn. 
17.— I'lin..  E(H>t.,  li.,  9.>— 14.  (Compare  Tnn.,  IV  ,  x  ,  t7,  wM 
Mt-is.  (ibr.aMuL,vL,a»o-i«.  (ii«.a».it,«iuia» 
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Vint  mfitot  ctonni  wmtabat  tn  kortu." 
The  latus  clavus  was  also  worn  by  the  priests  uf 
Satam  at  C»nhage,'  and  by  the  priests  of  Hercules 
It  Cadiz;*  and  napkins  were  jiuim  tiim  s  so  dccora- 
ttif*  n  well  as  table^ilotha,  and  coverlets  {toralta) 
'or  the  eoodiea  vpon  which  tl^  ancients  reclined  at 
iheir  meals  • 

Th?  la»us  clavus  is  saitl  to  have  hern  introduced 
■(  liomo  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  to  have  been 
tdSfKed  by  iiin  after  bis  conquest  of  the  Etnia- 
!na;*  nor  dees  it  appear  to  hare  been  confined  to 
•rypiMticular  class  durint;  tlic  f  arlior  periods,  but 
lOatvehcen  worn  by  all  ranks  promiscuously.'  It 
vas  idd  aside  in  pnblic  niouminf 

Clavps  AxousTf  8.  This  ornament  is  not  found, 
ny  more  than  the  latus  clavus,  upon  any  of  the 
works  executed  beftJre  tlie  liccliiu  of  the  arts;  and  : 
therefore  the  same  difficulties  occil  ip  attempting  j 
It  deine  its  fbnn  and  Tashlon.  That  it  was  nar- 1 
Iban  the  other  is  evident  from  the  name 
,  SS  well  as  from  other  epithets  bestowed  upon 
Ji—"p:iper  clavus,"*  "  arcttim  purp'ir.T  lumen  ;"* 
and  that  it  was  of  a  puiple  colour,  attached  to  a  tu- ! 
cir  girt  at  the  waist,  is  dao  evident  from  the  pas 
sages  of  Statins  ami  Quinctilian'*  already  cited. 
There  is,  moreover,  icason  for  supposmg  that  the 
■agnstus  clavus  consisted  in  two  narrow  stripes 
ioMead  of  one  broad  one ;  for  it  is  observed  that 
the  word  clavus  is  always  used  in  the  singular 
number  when  the  tunica  laticlavia  is  rrTcrr.-d  to, 
whereas  the  plural  number  iclavi)  is  ollen  met  with 
10  reference  to  the  angusticlavia ;  as  in  the  paaaage 
of  Quinr-tilinn  just  mrntiDned.  purpura  is  applied  to 
the  Itinner,  and  purpuia  to  the  latter  of  these  gar- 
ments. It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  an- 
fBstidave  was  distinguished  by  two  narrow  purple 
•tripes,  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  tM  top 
to  th?  bottom  of  t'ne  tunic,  one  from  each  shoulder, 
Oj  the  manner  represented  by  the  three  figures  in- 
trodii  «d  below,  iD  of  which  are  taken  from  sepul- 
rferal  paintings  executed  subsequently  to  the  intro- 
loetioD  of  Christianity  at  Rome.  The  female  figure 
on  the  left  hand,  which  is  copied  from  Huonarotti," 
npresents  the  goddess  Moneta,  and  she  w^cars  a 
npdar  tonic.  The  one  on  the  right  hand  is  from 
a  cemetery  (in  the  Via  Salara  Nova,  and  repre- 
sents Pri-M-illa,  an  early  martyr;  it  is  introduced 
jo  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  clavi ;  but  the 
ken  she  wears  is  not  the  common  tunic,  but  of 
awkiiid  cnHed  AtfmslaM,  the  slecTes  of  which  are 
ifewcbYat*. 


.■\bednpgp,  from  the  toii>h  (if  Pope  Callisto  on  tM 
Via  Appia  i  all  three  wear  the  ordinary  lunio  ghrt 
at  the  waitt,  as  hidieated  hy  Qninctnian,  but  with 

long:  sleeves,  as  wa.s  ciistoniarv  inuler  the  p]mpire, 
and  the  stripes  are  painted  in  purple  ;  bO  that  we 
may  fairly  consider  it  to  aflhrd  a 
of  the  tunica  aoguatKlavia. 


The  .It  It  agurc  is  selected  Irom  three  oi  a  sim- 
MOT  kind,  repieaeating  Shadrach,  Meshadu  and 


I.  0»Tt«iiJ.,  D«  Pmll.  c.  4.)  — 2.  (Sil.  Ital..  lii.,  *7.)— J. 
tmn .  Bp.,  IV.,  xWi.,  17.— Pctron ,  n.)-A.  (Ainm.  MmccII., 
m.,xai.,  H.>-«.  (PUB.,  U.  iM^  U.l-O.  (PUo.,  II.  N., 
ttxM.,  7.)— 7.  (Lit.,  ix.,  T.)-&  (Stat.,  8ylv.,  V.,  u.,  18.)— 0. 

rnMmjdiVarioBlUidlTsitSbnir. 
I* 


This  decoration  belonged  pu'pi  tly  to  the  eques- 
trian order  lor,  Ihuii^ili  the  clnlilii  a  of  eqm  .^iri.uis, 
as  has  Ikm  ii  stated.  Ui  ie  hoiiietnnes  honoured  by 
permission  to  wear  the  latus  clavus  at  an  early  age. 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  if  they  did  not  en- 
ter the  senate  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
which  obligation  appears  to  have  Im  en  lo&t  hii;ht  o( 
for  some  time  after  the  Augustan  period ,  lor  it  ia 
stated  by  Lampridius'  that  Alexander  Severos  dia> 
tinguished  the  equites  from  the  senatorcb  by  the 
character  of  their  clavus,  whu  h  mu&t  be  taken  as 
a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  practice,  and  not  ao 
innovation  then  first  adopted. 

•CLEM'ATIS  or  CLEMATI'TIS  (KAv/mn'r,  cJl^ 
/lariTif),  a  species  of  plant,  ctmimonly  identified 
with  ttie  Winlcr-green  or  i'eriwinklc.  Dioscitridea* 
mentions  two  kinds  :  the  fiiat  of  these  Sprengol 
refers  to  the  Periwinkle,  namely,  Vtnca  ntajor  or 
minor  ;  the  other,  which  is  properly  callc<l  K?.efiaTt- 
ri(,  he  is  disposed  to  follow  ,Sibijiorp  in  rt  lerriiigto 
the  CUtMlu  ctrrkosa.  l  lie  term  n'/^uaTi^  ts  derived 
from  **  a  tendril"  or  "  claspeir,"  and  has  ref- 

erence to  the  climbing  habits  of  the  plant  The 
epithets  6a<i>i'oei6^(  {"  laurei-like")  and  anvpvotidtn 
(••myrrh-like")  are  sometimes  given  to  the  xXtgyM* 
rtf ,  as  well  as  that  of  iroAvyovoctd^c,  "  resembling 
"xoXvfwm,  or  Knot-grass.***  Pliny  derives  the  Latin 
name  vinca  from  nncirr,  "to  bind"'  or  "encom- 
pass," in  allusion  to  the  Wmtcr-grcen's  encircUng 
or  twining  around  trees.*  The  same  writer  alhidea 
to  various  medical  uses  of  this  plant,  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  fluxions  of  the  eyes,  hcmorrhoides,  the 
bite  of  M  rcitiUs.  It  is  found  .Minu  limea  with 

white  lloners,  less  frequently  with  red  or  purple 
ones  *  The  name  of  tbia  plant  in  modern  Greece 
is  uypio^uri'a.    Sibthorp  found  it  in  Klisand  AlfOlia.' 

CLt:PSV'DRA.    (Vid.  HoBOLouioM.) 

LLEKL  (Jill  {Kkriooi ;(«:).  Athenian  citixena wbi^ 
occupied  conquered  lands  were  termed  tX^paijiH, 
and  their  poaseesioa  «r%iw»»»tta.  The  earlieet  es* 
ample  to  which  the  term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable, is  the  occupation  of  the  domains  of  the 
Chaleidian-  knights  (iVTro^J'irai)  bj  foot  tbooaaikl 
Athenian  citixens,  B.C.  MI6.* 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  eonunencemeut  of  this 
sv  steiii  of  colonization,  we  must  remember  that  the 
principle  o(  a  division  of  conquered  land  liad  exist- 
ed from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian  !^tate8. 
Nature  herself  seemeci  to  intend  that  the  (ircek 
should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey ;  and  hence,  la 
the  one  of  die  bnberian,  it  wore  no  appearance  of 


1.  (Pitere.,  ii.,  ttL—LuapM^  Akm.  91.^—%.  ,1  e.)  ^ 
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tan/khess.  Such  a  system,  however,  was  more 
im  beiwer'ii  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet  the  D«  rians, 
m  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponcese,  and  still  more 
mnarkably  in  the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  had  set 
an  example.  In  what,  then,  did  the  Athenian  xXif- 
poi'Xi'^i  difTcr  from  this  division  of  territory,  or  from 
the  ancient  colonies !  In  the  first  place,  the  name, 
in  its  technical  sense,  was  of  later  date,  and  the 
Greek  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  K?.';povxiai  of 
f.yourgus.  any  more  than  the  Roniaii  of  the  Agra- 
iitc  laws'  of  Komulus  or  Amrus.  St  cuuiily,  wo 
Abould  reraeoiber  that  the  terra  was  always  used 
with  a  referenee  to  the  odginal  allotment :  as  the 
lands  were  (!evi.sed  or  transferred,  and  the  idea  of 
the  first  division  loat  sight  of,  it  would  gradually 
oeaae  to  be  applied.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
Iweeo  «huntixjn  and  u)rot«M  was  not  merely  one 
of  words,  bat  of  things  The  only  object  of  the 
earlier  c«jlonies  was  to  relieve  surplus  popiilatidn, 
or  to  provide  a  home  for  those  whom  internal  quar- 
rels had  exited  from  their  country.  Most  usually 
they  originated  in  private  enterprise,  and  became 
independent  of,  and  lost  their  interest  in,  the  parent 
state  On  ilic  other  hand,  it  was  essential  to  the 
very  notion  of  a  KAtipot^ia  that  it  should  be  a  public 
enterprise,  and  shouM  always  retain  a  connexion 
more  or  less  intimate  wit!i  Athens  lierself  The 
word  KAfiftovxia,  as  Waehsinulh  has  well  observed, 
conveys  the  notion  of  property  to  he  expected  and 
formaUjr  appropriated ,  whereas  the  tt.-oMoi  of  an* 
dent  times  went  out  to  cooqner  lands  for  them- 
selves, not  to  divide  those  whidi  were  already  con- 
quered. 

The  connexion  with  the  parent  state  subsisted, 
as  lias  just  been  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Sometimes, 
SI  in  the  case  of  Lesbos,*  the  holders  of  tend  did 

not  reside  upon  thi  ir  estates,  but  let  them  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained  a; 
Athens.  The  condition  of  these  KXtifMvxoi  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had  es- 
tates in  Attica.  AH  their  political  rights  they  not 
Only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Ailienians  ;  in  the 
capacity  ol  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  reoognised  bj  the  state,  or  liave  home 
■ny  OOiporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case  was 
where  the  K^t/fyovxoi  resided  on  their  estates,  and 
tfither  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants,  formed 
a  new  community.  These  still  retained  the  rights 
of  Athenian  citizens,  which  dbtanoe  only  preclwled 
them  (rdiii  exercisiiif;  :  they  used  Ide  Athenian 
court.>H ;  and  if  they  or  their  children  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  naturally  and  of  coarse  they  re- 
gained the  exercise  of  their  former  privileges.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  positive  proof  :*  as  the  sole 
object  of  tliese  nXrjpwxiai  was  to  form  outposts  for 
tlie  defence  of  Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  parent  slate  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as 
kindly  as  (xissible  ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
iruividuaU  would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a 
doubtful  enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  eiti- 
xens. 

Sometimes,  however,  tlie  connexion  might  grad- 
ually dissolve,  and  the  xP.j/poi't^oj  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wholly  irom  the 
mother-country.  In  ^gina,  Sciune,  Potidsea,  and 
other  places,  where  the  originai  community  was 
done  away,  the  eolontets  were  moot  completely 
undi  r  tlie  conlrol  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  lelt  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  adroixtnre  to  have  had  a  twofold  eflfeot :  either 
the  new-comers  would  make  conunon  canae  with 
thorn,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation  alluded 
to  ab<ive,  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  thr  aiu  ient  in- 
habitants might  make  the  col.irii.sts  more  entirely 
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dependant  on  the  mother  state     ft  seems  m.^iuM. 
ble  to  define  accurately  when  the  laopolUe  relatiOB 
with  Athens  may  have  cened,  althoagh  aw^cnMt 
undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  tM 
K?.Tipovxoi  were  among  the  Athenian  iribuiaiies 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  pnis> 
perity  of  the  colony.  We  caonot  conceive  that  eol- 
onies  which  were  established  as  military  outposts, 
in  otherwise  unfavourable  situations,  would  beu 
such  a  burden  :  at  tlie  same  time,  it  seems  improb- 
able that  the  state  would  unnecessarily  (or^  the 
tribute  which  it  had  previonaly  received,  where  thi 
lands  had  formerly  belonged  to  tributar>'  allies 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athens  was  chielly  loUebled 
for  the  extension  and  permanence  of  her  colonid 
settlements.  His  jprincipal  deject  waa  to  ^vids 
for  the  redvndaneies  of  popotetioo,  and  raiw  the 
ponn  r  citizens  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity  of 
Athenian  citizens.  It  was  of  this  class  of  person 
the  settlers  were  diielly  composed  ,  the  state  pi^ 
vidcd  them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  their  journey.  The  principle  of  division  doubt- 
less was,  that  all  who  wished  to  partake  in  the  ad- 
venture applied  voluntarily  i  it  was  then  determined 
by  lot  who  should  or  should  not  receive  a  share. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  appointed,  who,  aAei 
death,  received  all  the  honours  of  the  founder  «if  i 
colony  {(HKioTT/g). 

The  Cleruchiae  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  ^ff»> 
potami,  bat  partially  restored  on  the  revival  of 
Athenian  power  For  a  full  account  of  theui,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Historical  AntiquUies,  ^  56,  6  ;  i3<ickb, 

Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  iii.,  18;  and  thtt  relhnnoM 
in  Herman's  Manual,  vi.,  117. 

CLETE'RES  or  CLET'ORES  (nAiyr^/zfc  or  «/f 
Topfi).  The  Athenian  siiinmoners  were  not  official 
persons,  but  merely  witnesses  to  the  prosecutoi 
that  he  had  served  the  defendant  with  a  nolies  Sf 
the  action  brought  against  him,  and  the  day  upo^ 
which  it  would  he  requisite  for  him  to  ;|  year  U^fore 
the  projKT  magistrate,  m  order  that  the  riisl  exain> 
ination  of  the  case  might  commence.'  In  z\ns> 
tophanei^  we  read  of  one  sonunoner  only  beng 
employed,  but  two  are  fjenerally  mentioned  by  the 
orators  as  the  usual  nuinljcr.*  The  names  of 
the  Bummoners  were  subscr.bed  to  the  declara- 
tion or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and  were,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  validity  of  aU  proceedings  founded 
upon  it  What  has  been  hitherto  stated  applies  io 
general  to  uU  causes,  whether  docai  or  ypa^ :  but 
in  some  which  commenced  with  an  infonnation  hud 
before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of  the  accused  ^ 
consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  sn  IvSeiSic  or  tlMy- 
-■(/-in),  there  would  bono  occasion  for  a  siiiniiioc% 
nor,  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  service.  In  the 
tvdvvat  and  imttfiaoiat  alao,  when  held  at  the  ng 
ular  times,  no  siimmcms  was  is.siied,  as  the  perwns 
w  hose  cliaraelcr  iiuuhl  be  airccted  by  an  accusation 
were  necessarily  present,  or  presumed  to  be  so  ;  but 
if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the  proper  day  pass,  sad 
proposed  to  hold  a  special  tiwni  at  any  other  tine 
during  the  year  in  which  the  defendant  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  fur  his  conduct  in  offics 
(virevdwof),  the  agency  of  summoners  was  aa  re> 

Siiaite  aa  in  any  other  case.  Of  the  doaifatlm, 
at  of  the  mtors  alone  had  no  ixed  time;  bsl 
the  fir>t  Step  in  the  cause  was  not  the  UMird  legal 
summons  (irpoacA^atc),  but  an  announcement  Iron 
the  prosecutor  to  the  aoensed  in  the  aaacmMy 

the  peo|)le.* 

In  the  event  of  persons  subscribir.g  themadvea 
faliflljr     aummoners,  they  eiqiosed  themselves  ts 
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lu  action  (^WmAfrafor)  at  UjB  wit  of  Ike  purty 
•ggrieved. 

nSLETHRA  {xX^epa),  the  Aider.  (Fnl.  Alnvb.) 

CLIBANA'RII.    (Ki(/.  Cataphracti  ) 

CLIENS  is  said  to  contain  the  same  clement  as 
the  Terb  duert,  to  "hear"  or  "obey,"  and  is  aeeord- 
ingjy  oompared  by  JNieliqh:  with  the  Gemae  word 
tieriger, "  a  dependant.** 

In  the  time  uf  Circro,  we  find  patronus  in  the 
Knae  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
alieos  m  the  sense  of  the  person  defended,  or  the 
eonaultor;  and  this  use  of  the  word  must  be  refer- 
red, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  of  the 
patronus.'  The  rtlalion  of  a  master  to  his  libera- 
ted slave  (Ubertut)  was  expressed  by  the  word  pa- 
tfonos,  and  the  Ubertoe  was  the  eliena  of  his  pa- 
tronus .\ny  Roman  citiren  who  wanted  a  protec- 
tor might  attach  himself  to  a  patronus,  and  wouM 
thencetbrward  be  a  cliens.  Distinguished  Romans 
were  also  aometinee  the  patroni  of  states  and  cit- 
ies, which  were  in  a  eertain  lelatien  of  subjeetion 
or  friendship  to  Rome  ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  compared  to  colonial  agents,  or  persons 
among  us  who  are  employed  to  loolc  after  tin  inter- 
ests of  the  moiher-eouatfy,  except  that  among  the 
Romans  such  serrices  were  nerer  remunerated  di- 
reftl>.  tliouj^h  thrre  might  be  an  iniiiif  r!  remuner- 
ation.' This  relationship  between  patronus  and 
dieM  was  hidicated  by  the  word  etientela,'  which 
also  expressed  the  whole  body  of  a  man's  clients  ♦ 
'n  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history,  patronus  i 
is  represented  by  irpoaTuTijq.  and  cliens  by  n-cAurj/f. 

The  cUeotela,  but  io  a  difTercot  form,  existed  as 
ftr  baek  as  the  records  or  traditions  of  Roman  his- 
t  ")ry  f  X!'  nrl  ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  notice  of 
Us  orifiin  and  character,  as  stated  by  Dionysius,' in 
Which  the  writer's  terms  are  kept : 

Romulus  gave  to  the  evKarpidct  the  care  of  reli- 
gion, tlte  honores  {apxeiv),\)\e  administration  of  jus- 
ticv,  and  the  administration  of  ihc  state.  The  tU/- 
10  TkiM  (whom,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  has  ex- 
plained to  he  the  irX^ot)  had  none  of  these  priri* 
leges,  and  they  were  also  poor ;  husbandry  and  the 
necessary  arts  of  life  were  their  occupation.  Rom- 
ulus thus  intrusted  the  <^/,/i07<«(oi  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  KarpiKtot  (who  are  the  eirtrarpidat),  and  per- 
■littedeadioftmffltocliooeehispatnHi.  Thiate- 
lationship  between  the  patron  and  tiie  ofieot  was 
called,  says  DionyMns,  patronia.* 

The  furtive  rights  and  dotiea  of  patrons  and  cli- 
ents were,  aeeoroioig  to  Oioqysius,  the  following : 

The  patnm  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cliens ; 
he  was  the  client's  guardian  and  protector,  as  he 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  own  children ; 
be  aaaintained  the  client's  salt  when  he  was  wrong- 
ed, and  defended  him  when  another  complained  of 
being  wrnnged  by  him  :  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 
the  guardian  uf  the  client's  interests,  both  private 
aod  public.  The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  panon^  daughter,  if  tiM  patron  was 
;tooT,  an'!  to  his  ransom,  or  that  of  his  eliildrrn,  if 
they  were  t.iken  prisoners ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
Jmnages  of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of  any 
penri^  in  which  be  was  condemned ;  he  bore  a 
part  m  the  patronus  expenses  bienrred  by  his  dis- 
charging public  duties,  or  filling  the  honourable  pla- 
eee  in  the  state.  Neither  party  could  accuse  the 
•lher«  or  bear  testimony  against  the  other,  or  give 
his  vote  against  the  other.  This  relationship  be- 
tween patron  and  cli»  nt  subsisted  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  resembled  in  all  respects  the  relation- 
ship by  blood.    It  was  the  glory  of  illustrious  fami- 
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lies  to  have  many  clients,  and  to  add  to  the  ntunbei 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  But  tin 
clients  were  not  Ihnited  to  the  ifffuruot :  the  eolo 

nies,  and  the  states  connected  with  Ronne  by  :illt 
ance  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  states,  Usui 
their  patrons  at  Rome ;  and  the  senate  frcqubotly 
referred  the  dilutes  betwee.i  such  statea  to  theii 
patrons,  and  abided  l>y  thenr  decision 

The  value  of  this  passage  con.'^ists  in  its  contain 
ing  a  tolerably  intelligible  statement,  whether  true 
or  false,  of  the  reiation  of  a  patron  and  client. 
What  persons  actually  composed  the  body  of  cli 
ents,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  i>f  the 
clientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose;  ol  under- 
standing what  it  was.  It  is  clear  that  Diooysiu* 
undentaod  the  Roman  state  as  originaUy  eonsisUni 
of  patricii  and  plebeii,  and  he  has  .saul  that  th*^  ch- 
ents  were  the  plebs.  Is'ow  u  appears,  Irotn  hiz  own 
writings  and  from  Livy.  that  there  were  clientea 
who  were  not  the  plebe,  or,  ia  other  words,  clteotes 
and  pfebs  were  not  ooemtiUe  terms.  This  pQa> 
satjo,  then,  may  have  little  historical  value  as  ex. 
plaming  the  origin  of  the  clients ;  and  the  statt** 
ment  of  the  clientela  being  voluntary  is  improba* 
ble.  Still  something  may  be  extracted  from  the 
passage,  though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  alto- 
gether with  all  other  evidi  nc-f!  The  clients  were 
not  servi :  they  had  property  of  their  own,  and  free> 
dom  (libertas).  Consistently  with  this  passage,  Ihey 
might  be  Roman  citizens,  enjoying  only  the  com* 
1  luercium  and  connnhiuin,  but  not  the  nuflVajjunn  and 
honores,  winch  belonged  to  their  patroni.  {Vid. 
CivrTAS.)  It  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment (^Dionyshis,  that  there  were  free  men  in  the 
state  who  were  not  patricii,  and  did  not  choose  to 
he  clicntes  ;  but  if  such  persons  existed  in  the'  ear- 
liest period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  must  have  la* 
houred  under  great  civil  disabilities,  and  this,  also* 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  history,  nor 
is  it  improliable  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must 
have  been  powerless;  but  such  a  body  might  in 
various  ways  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and 
grow  up  into  an  e.<*tate,  such  as  the  plebs  afterward 
was.  The  body  of  clienles  might  include  freedmen, 
as  it  certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of 
what  requires  proof  to  infer  (as  Niebuhr  docs)  that, 
beeanse  a  patronus  eonld  pot  his  freednnan  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  client ;  for  this  involves 
a  tacit  assumption  that  the  clients  were  originally 
slaves ;  and  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  known. 
Beeidea,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  flreedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  civitas,  any  more  than  he  had 
over  an  emancipated  son  The  body  of  clientes 
mii^t,  consistently  with  all  that  we  know,  contain 
peregrini,  who  had  no  privileges  at  all ;  and  it 
might  contain  that  class  of  persons  who  had  the 
commercium,  if  the  comincrcium  exi.sted  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  state.  {Vtd.  Civitas  )  Ttie  lat> 
ter  dees  of  peraons  woqm  require  a  patronus,  to 
whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tlieir  property,  and  wli(»  might  sue  and  de- 
fend them  in  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (here  as- 
sumed) inability  of  such  persons  to  sue  in  their  own 
nameintheearly  ages  of  Rome.  (Vid.  DANtsnvsirr.) 

Tlio  relation  of  the  patronus  to  the  eliens.  as  rep- 
resented by  Diony&ius,  has  an  analogy  to  the  patna 
potestas,  and  the  foim  of  the  word  patronus  ia  eon* 
sistent  with  this. 

It  is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  that  "if  a  client  died 
without  holrs,  his  pat  ton  inlicriled  ;  and  this  law 
extended  to  tlic  case  of  freedmen ;  the  power  of  the 
patron  over  whom  must  certainly  have  been  found- 
ed originally  on  the  general  patnmal  right Thii 
statement,  if  it  be  correct,  would  be  consistent  witJi 
the  quasi  patria  poler^  »  r*  pet*<mua. 
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Greek*  ap  '.  Koouma,  which  wa«  oifgiually  of  a  co* 
cidar  form,  aad  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  b§ 

PrcPtua  aiul  Acrisiua  of  Argos,'  and  therefore  n 
called  chpeat  Argolicut,*  and  likened  to  the  son 
(Compare,  clsr,  uaniia  mvroc*  Hamr,*  mrriiof  ti 
KvicAovf.*)  But  the  clipeus  is  often  represented  is 
Roman  sculpture  of  an  obiaojt  oTal,  wbici:  tnaltcs 
the  distinction  betwoea  the  common  boeSier  aod 
that  of  Argos. 

It  was  sometimes  made  of  osiers  twisted  togeto- 
pr,*  and  therefore  is  called  iria.,*  or  of  wood.  The 
woud  or  wicker  was  then  covered  over  with  ox* 
hides  of  iscveral  folds  deep,*  and  final^  iMNIBd 
round  the  edge  with  metal* 

The  outer  rim  is  termed  fivrwf,*  Ir«r,**  fttptfipei*^ 
or  «i>«Aof  {rid  Antyx)."  In  the  centre  was  a  pro- 
jection called  vfi^a'/.u(  or  fieau/i'f/uh.ov,  umbo,  which 
served  as  a  sort  of  weapon  by  itself  {cuhcIm  urn- 
bone  repeltit^*)t  or  caused  liie  miasiies  of  the  esfimj 
to  glance  ofTfrom  the  shield.  It  is  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  tlie  column  of  Trajan.  A  spHMiOr 
some  other  pronuoeot  excrescence,  was  ytntetiresa 
placed  upon  the  iffakSt^  which  was  called  the 


Hut  if  a  dieos  died  ut'iA  heirs,  could  he  make  ■ 
vill  1  and  if  he  died  wiikaut  behra^  eonld  he  not  die* 

pose  of  his  property  hy  Willi  and  if  he  could  not 
make,  nr  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs,  who 
must  they  be  t  roost  thor  be  rat  kereiea  1  had  he  a 
familia,  and,  consequently,  agtiati !  {vid.  Cocnati) 
had  he,  in  fact,  that  conntihium,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  cniild  acquire  ihr-  [latria  potestns  ^  lie  might 
kavo  all  this  consistently  with  the  statement  of  Di- 
onyshis,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  non  optimo  jure ;  ibr 
ho  had  not  the  honores  and  the  other  distinguishing 
privileges  of  the  patricii,  and,  consistently  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  he  could  not  vote  in  the 
comiiia  curiata.  Jt  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  a 
diens  had  all  thhi,  and  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
from  existing  evidence,  to  show  what  his  rights  re- 
ally were.  So  far  as  our  e.vtant  ancient  authorities 
show,  the  origin  of  the  clientcla,  and  its  true  char- 
acter,  were  unicnown  to  tliem.  This  seeme  oer- 
tain ;  there  was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence,  whidi  was  neither  pa- 
triciau  nor  client,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not, 
bat  ultimately  did,  participate  in  the  sovereign  pow< 
er :  but  our  knowledge  of  the  true  status  of  the  an- 
cient clients  must  remain  inexact,  for  the  want  of 
suthcient  evidence  in  amount,  and  aolBeieDtlj  trust- 
worthy. 

U  k  stated  by  Livy>  that  the  elientes  had  votes 

iathecomitia  of  the  centuries  :  they  were  therefore 
registered  m  the  c^asors"  books,  aad  could  liave 
quiritarian  ownership.  [Vtd.  Ckntumvibi.)  Tliey 
had,  Uierefore,  the  oommercium,  possibly  the  cun- 
nubium,  and  cntainly  the  soflhiginm.  It  may  be 
doubtexl  whether  Dionysius  understood  thern  to  have 
the  suti'ragium  at  the  comitia  ccniuriata ;  but,  if 
such  was  the  legal  status  of  a  cliens,  it  is  imposaa- 
Ve  that  the  exposition  of  their  relation  to  the  patri- 
cians, as  given  by  some  modem  writers,  can  be  al- 
ogcther  correct. 

U  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
paftroone  and  petricius  were  originally  convotitale 
U>rro»  Ht  least  until  the  plebs  obtained  the  honores. 
From  that  tune,  many  (»f  the  reasons  for  a  person 
being  a  cliens  of  a  pairicius  would  cease  ;  lor  the 
plebeians  had  acquired  political  imoortance,  bad  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  legal  forms, 
and  were  fully  competent  to  advise  their  clients. 
This  change  must  have  contributed  to  the  d&atruc- 
Ifon  of  the  strict  old  clientela,  and  was  the  transi- 
tion to  the  clientela  of  the  later  ages  of  the  Repub- 
lic.* 

Admitting  a  distinction  between  the  plebs  and  the 
dddienies  to  be  fully  established,  there  is  still  room 
Ibr  careful  investigation  as  to  the  real  status  of  the 
elientes,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  state 
before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  was  made  equal  to  that 
of  the  patricians. 

This  question  is  involved  in  almost  inextricable 
perplexity,  and  elements  most  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation which  have  hitherto  hardly  been  noticed 
Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  question  must  be  pre- 
laced  or  followed  by  an  apology. 

CU£NT£'LA.   (Ktd.  Cusns.) 

CU'MAX.   (Vid.  Toamirroii.) 

«'.3LIN0P0D  it  '.M  {K7.ivoz6dioify,  a  plant  deriving 
Us  t  ame  frum  the  resemblance  which  its  round  flow- 
er bears  to  the  foot  of  a  couch  {KXivri,  "  a  couch," 
and  troi{,  'ddof,  "  a  foot.")  It  is  most  probably  the 
Clinopodium  tulgare,  or  Field  Basil,  as  Dauhin  and 
ethers  think.  Accx)rding  to  Prosper  Aipinus,  how- 
•rer,  it  is  the  same  as  the  Saiureia  Graca.  Sib- 
Iherp  found  it  on  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  in 
the  island  of  Crete.* 

CLI'PEUS  ((ioTTtc),  the  large  shield  worn  by  the 

1.  (II.,  50.)— 2.  (Ham,  Lehibnch,  dkc,  i.,  4Sa.)— S.  (Diuwor., 
^  0^-DiUMbMk,  Flan  Chariei^fw  IM) 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  used  a  belt  ts 
support  the  shield ;  but  this  cu.>tom  was  suhsc- 
(juently  discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  great  in 
convenience  (wL  Baltbus,  p.  l^ax  and  the  foUuw- 
ing  method  was  adopted  in  its  stead :  A  band  of 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  /ravuv,  was  placed 
across  the  inside  front  run  to  rim,  likn  tlie  diametei 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affixed  a  nomber  of  soiali 
iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewhat  in  tbo 
form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below  the 
inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  served  to  steady 
the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  is  6did  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Csrians.*'  was  termed  jiyo»s» 
or  i^avjf.  Around  the  inner  edge  ran  a  l«-at(:o! 
iiiong  (ndpiTtt^),  fixed  by  nails  at  certam  distaiict  s. 
so  that  it  formed  a  succession  ol  loops  all  round, 
which  the  soldier  grasped  with  lus  band  (ifiMuJt 
n6p:rant  yewaiav  x^^*)-  The  anneied  woodevt, 
which  shows  the  whole  apparatus,  will  render  this 
account  intelligible.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
terra  cotta  vases  published  by  Tischbein.  * 


1.  (Thus.,  li.,  23.  fl.)— 2.  (VirR.,  JEii.,  in.,  637,)— 3.  -Hoa: 
II.,  III  .  347  ;  T.,  453.)— 4.  (II..  tiv.,  42<*  )— 5.  (Vin;.,  jEn.. 
f>3fX  \  VIII.,  625.) —6.  (Kiirij.  .  Suf.p,,  (*T.— Trond.  1201.  — Ct- 
rlop*,  7.)— 7.  (Viry.,  *n.,  xii.,  tf'Jj.)— «.  (Uoni.,  II.,  395.'^ 
Lir.,  xIt.,  33.)— tf.  (U.,>«iii.,4;9.)— 10.  (Eahp.,Ti«Mi,  190ft.)- 
11.  (II..  SI.,  33.)  — IS.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  III.,  A.>-I3.  (Iter  4, 
b,  1710— 14.  <Bwip.  Iltt  'MS.)— IS.  (mLit^uOi 


CLOACA. 


At  i!ie  clos«  vf  ft  W  '  It  was  ctiatomary  for  th«^ 
lireeks  to  suspend  t':.-/x  sbieltto  in  the  temples, 
wben  the  ii6pnaittf  vt//.  tdten  ofT,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  imscrvic/,? : -.^  in  case  of  any  sudden  or 
popular  outbreak  ;  v.  'ir.-h  custuin  accounts  for  the 
alarmof  DemostLf/tf  'j,  in  the  Kniglits  of  Arislopha- 
oes,*  when  *e  saw  them  hanging  up  with  their 
teodlea  wt. 

According  to  Livy,*  when  the  census  was  insu- 
toled  by  Servius  TuUius,  llie  first  class  only  used 
the  eiipietu,  and  tbe  second  were  armed  with  the  scu- 
tm  {fnd.  SctiTUM) ;  but  after  the  Roman  soldier  re- 
eebed  pay,  the  clipeiu  nvas  discontinued  altogether 
iVir  the  Sabine  Mcu'um.^  Diodorus  SiCttlus*  asserts 
'hat  tlie  original  fomi  of  the  Roman  shield  was 
Kiuare^  and  that  it  was  subsequently  changed  fbr 
that  cl  the  Tyrrhenlajia,  whieh  was  nMUKL 


Ti.c  Roman  sliields  wcrf  emblazoned  with  va- 
r.wis  drvices,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  such 
a  the  hpioic  feats  of  theii  anct'.stors  ,*  or  with 
(keir  Dortnits,*  which  custom  is  illustrated  by  the 
fieesdhig  beaotilid  gem  from  the  antique,  in  which 
llic  figure  of  Victory  is  represcntf  d  inscribing  upon 
a  cltpeus  tbe  name  or  merits  of  some  deceased  hero. 

Each  soldier  had  also  his  own  name  inscribed 
upon  hid  shield,  in  order  that  he  might  readily  find 


his  own,  wbon  the  order  was  ^ivrn  to  impile  armS;' 
and  s(»mctmics  tbe  name  of  the  commander  undei 
whom  he  fought  * 

Tlie  clipeus  was  also  used  to  rejinlatc  tbo  tem 
peraturc  of  the  vapour  bath.    {ViJ  Baths,  p  150." 

CLITE'IJi.E.  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  thercfort 
onlj  used  in  the  plural  number.'  In  Italy  the> 
were  cranmnnly  used  with  males  or  asses,^  but  ii 
other  countries  they  were  also  applied  to  horses,  o 
which  ail  iiislaiicc  is  given  in  the  annexed  wtso  lciu 
from  the  column  of  Trajan  -,  and  Plauiuf*  tigura 
lively  drscribes  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders  t  load 
of  any  loiid,  either  monl  or  phTSwal,  is  dnrgevi, 


L  »T»8ii>.)— a.  (I.,  43.)--3.  (Liv.,viii.,8.— Cpoipare  ix.,  19  — 
fmu^  B«n^  31.  p.  J33.>— «.  (Edog^  niii.  (Vug., 

«u«-<n .  «ae -iLiud^  vw.,  tm-i.  (y.,  sva^  m.) 


A  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Rome^  and  tier 
tain  parts  of  the  Via  Flaminii.  which,  from  theh 

undulations  in  hill  and  valley,  were  thought  to  re- 
semble tbe  flowing  line  of  a  pair  of  panniers,  were 
also  termed  clitellae.* 

CLOA'CA.  The  term  doaca  is  generally  used 
by  the  hfstorf ans  to  reference  <Hil7  to  those  spacious 
Bubterraneniis  vaults,  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
Ihiough  which  the  foul  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  streams  brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqiia^ 
ducts,  finally  discharged  themselves  into  the  Tiber 
but  it  also  includes  within  its  meanini^  any  smallci 
drain,  either  wooden  ])i[)e.-i  or  <  hiy  tubes,'  with 
which  almost  every  bouse  in  the  city  was  furoisbed, 
to  earry  off  its  fanpcnrities  into  the  main  condoH.* 
The  whole  city  was  thus  intcrsceted  by  subterra- 
nean passages,  and  is  therefore  designated  by  Pliny' 
as  urbs  pmsilts. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  drains  was  the 
C/floea  ilfssnm,  the  constraetion  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,'*  and  which  was  formed  t(. 
carry  off  the  waters  brought  down  from  tbi;  adja- 
cent hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valloy  of  the  Fo- 
rum. The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  mark  ol 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  woik  ;  it  is  not  the  pep* 
erino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  Hills,  which  was  the 
common  building- stone  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  it  Is  the  "  tufa  litoide"  of  Brocchi,  one 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  manv 
places  in  Rome,  and  which  was  afterward  snpplaav 
ed  in  public  buildings  by  '.lie  finer  quality  of  the 
peperino."  This  clOi.,:a  was  formed  by  tliree  tiers 
of  arches,  one  within  the  other,  the  innermost  ol 
which  is  a  scmicirndar  vault  of  18  Roman  palms, 
about  14  feet  in  diuiueler,  each  of  the  hewn  blocks 
being  7i  palm9  long  and  4^  high,  and  joined 
gether  without  cement.  The  manner  of  construL* 
tion  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  on  the 
spot,  where  a  part  of  it  is  ttooomed  oear  tbe  andi 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons. 

The  mouth  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
opposite  to  one  eattremily  of  the  inmia  Tiberiuat 


I.  (Veget.,  ii.,  17.)— 3.  (Hiit^  BtIL  Ahl.,  S&>-3.  (Uor 
Sat.,  I.,  V  ,  47.— Pbnl.,  Mort.,  III.,  ii.,  91.)--4.  (Hur,  I.  c  - 
Plaat.,  ib.,  tW.)— 5.  (ib,,  !M.)--«.  (FeMm.,  ».  v.)— 7.  (UlniM 
Dig.  43.  tit.  33,  a.  1.;— ti.  (Sijali.,  v.,  f*,  p.  167,  rU  .S.cl>cnk.)— 
9.  <1L  N.,  ixsWk  ii,  3.)-10.  (Liv^i.,3d.— T'liM  -Disnys  '41 
cc)— II  tAnHU,  IUm.  Rm..  VOL  i.,  fi.  tt } 
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CNICUS 


•till  r^^mains  in  f!ir  ^f:itn  rcCrrv  d  to  by  rimy.'  I' 
IS  ft  pitaeiiUil  111  liie  aiinexeil  uuudcut,  wilh  tlie 
adjacent  buildings  as  they  still  exist,  the  modern 
fahriu  ooly  which  encuinber  the  site  tmbg  left  out. 


The  passages  in  Strabo  and  Pliny  which  state 
ffeat  a  cart  (a/ta^  vekes)  loaded  u-ith  hay  could 
pass  down  the  Cliiaca  Maxima,  will  no  longer  ap- 
P'-ar  incredible  from  the  dimensions  given  of  this 
6tuE»on(l«)iis  work  ;  but  it  must  still  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Uooians  were  much 
mtaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Caniim  also  atates* 
lhat  Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the  sewers,  passed 
through  them  in  a  boat,  to  which  Pliny*  probably 
attades  in  Ihc  expression  urha  suhter  navigata  ;  and 
thair  extraordinary  dimensions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  embouchures  through  which  the  waters  poured 
into  them  {rid.  ('an  vi.is),  are  still  fiirthrr  testified  by 
the  exploits  of  Nero,  who  threw  down  the  sewers 
Ihe  unfortunate  victims  of  his  nightly  riota.* 

The  C/ooea  MaxuKa  Ibimed  \(S  Tarquin  extended 
inly  from  the  Fomm  to  the  rhrer,  but  was  subse- 
luently  continued  as  far  up  as  the  SnhurM,  ef  winch 
branch  some  vestiges  were  discovered  m  the  year 
1743.*  This  was  the  crmfti  Mm  to  whteh  Juve- 
ul  refers.* 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  rcpaino^  these 
tloacct  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  was  defrayed 
,iertly  by  the  treasury,  and  part^  by  an  assessment 
idled  doacanum.'*  Under  the  RepoUie,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sewers  was  intnisted  to  tlie 
tensors  ;  but  under  the  Empire,  particular  officers 
*ere  appointed  fur  that  pur{Hise.  cloacarum cvralorei, 
uention  of  whom  is  found  in  ioaeripUona,*  who 
UDptoyed  eondemned  crimtnab  hi  the  tarir  * 

KiOITHS  AIKH  (K?.oTr/f  the  civil  action 

•or  theft,  was  broni^ht  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
llaetetes  or  a  court,  tlie  latter  of  which  Meier'*  in- 

1.  (t  r.)-2.  (xln.,43.)-3.  (H.  N.,  *hti.,S4,3.)— «.  (Supt., 
"yo*  M.— C»mpare  I)i(.n)Ti.,  x.,  53.— Cic,  Pro  S«it.,  33.)— 5. 
fvenoti,  Antichrti  di  Rwna,toin.  J.,  p.  98.— Ficonmi,  Ve«ti(;»-  di 
tfoma,  p.  74,  75.)-6.  (Sat.,  »..  106.)— 7.  (Ulpian,  Piir.  7.  tit.  1, 
••■;»♦••)-:•.  (■p.Onit.p.eiCTii..  5;  jKCMsnn  ,  2.  3.4,5;  p. 
I^Dj^  l)lj|j.43,«t.ll.  i.t.)-4.  (Plin..  Epi.t.,  41.) 


fen  to  have  been  under  the  pre^idene>  of  the  the* 
mothetc,  whether  the  prosecutor  pri  lened  h  «  ac- 
cusation by  way  of  -■.u:<;,r  „r  6,k:t].    We  leain  from 
the  law  quoted  by  lit  inustlienes,'  that  thecnflunaL 
upon  conviction,  was  obliged  to  pay  twtoa^  '•idtae 
of  the  theft  to  the  plamtifl"  if  the  latter  rccorercH 
the  spe<-ific  thing  stolen  ;  that,  failing  of  thia,  be 
was  iMHind  to  reiinhnrse  him  tenfold,  that  the  court 
might  inilict  an  additional  penalty,  and  that  tbt 
criminal  might  be  confined  in  the  stodcs  (mSenatuc^ 
five  days  and  as  many  ni::fits     In  sonie  e;i>,  ? 
persi.n  tha!  li;id  hem  robbed  was  {lermitted  by  the 
1     I   ■  nter  the  bouse  in  which  he  suspected 
hia  property  was  conoealed,  and  institute  a  search, 
for  It  ifop^v);*  but  we  are  not  informed  whal 
powers  he  was  supplied  with  to  enforce  this  right 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  action,  a  prosecutoi 
might  proceed  by  way  of  ypa<py,  and,  when  the  de- 
linquent was  detected  in  the  act,  by  urrayu)^  or 
hnyvo'C-  To  these,  however,  a  jxnalty  of  looo 
drachma'  was  attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  failed 
in  establibhmg  his  case ;  so  that  a  diffident  pi^intifl 
would  often  consider  them  aa  leas  eligible  meana  of 
obtaining  redress.*  In  the  aggravated  cases  offsteal- 
ing  in  the  daytime  property  of  greater  amount  than 
60  drachma?,  or  by  night  anything  whataoever  (and 
upon  this  occasion  the  owner  wia  permitted  to 
wound,  and  even  kin  the  depiwlBtar  in  his  flight), 
the  most  trifling  artide  from  a  iQnumaium,  or  any- 
thing worth  10  dradmias  from  the  ports  or  puioic 
baths,  the  law  expressly  directed  an  diraywyf  to 
the  £leven,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  tlie 
ofllhnder.*  If  the  yi>a^^  were  adoj^ed,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  punishment  was  fixed  by  the  court; 
but  both  m  this  case,  and  in  that  of  cunvictimi  in  a 
besides  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  the 
disfranchisement  {uTifua)  of  the  criminal  wmld  l« 
a  necessary  incident  of  conviction.* 

•CLYM'ENON  {K/.vfirvov),  a  plant,  about  whick 
the  authorities  are  much  at  variance.  Sprengel, 
in  his  edition  of  Dioeeoridea,  adherea  to  the  opin> 
ion  of  Fahius  Columna,  who  Ik  Id  it  to  be  the 
Scorpiunu  vtrmicuUltu.  Sibthorp,  however,  con* 
tends  for  tha  GnmAmJ^  temMm,  or  Great  Bind- 
weed.* 

•CLUFEA.  a  very  small  species  of  Pish, 

according  to  Pliny,^  in  the  Po,  and  which,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  destroys  a  large  kind  of  fish  named  At- 
tilus  (a  species  uf  sturgeon),  by  attaehtaff  kaelf  to  a 
vein  in  the  throat  of  the  latter.  Pliny  very  pn  .bably 
reftn  to  one  of  those  numerous  parasiiical  anmuds 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  hranchia'  of  othei 
fishes,  and  suck  their  blood  ;  perhaps  to  a  specie*  ol 
small  lamprey.*  In  modern  ichthyology,  the  w^nw 
Clupm  has  been  aaaigned  by  LinnMia  to  the  wholr 
herring  family.* 

CNAPHO.S  (/riu^f).    (Vid.  ToBWENTuii.) 

*CN£0'RUM  iKveupov),  according  to  SUckhooae 
and  Sprengel,  the  D^hie  (Jnemm.  Galen  makee 
it  the  same  with  the  Kv^arpov  of  Ilippocmtes.  Two 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  the 
white  and  black,  of  which  the  former  was  the  mor*» 
remarkable  for  ita  perfume.  The  Cmonm  is  the 
Cana  spoken  of  in  the  Gcorgiea  of  Virgil  among 
the  food  for  bees.  The  whole  qneation  ia  fiilljr  di»> 
cussed  by  Martyn.** 

•CNICUS  or  CXECUS  (<tv//tof,  kv^k»c),  a  apechai 
of  {riant,  which  some  have  taken  for  the  Caries 
BeneHettit,  but  which  the  commentator  on  Masoe^ 
the  translator  of  .-\vicenna,  DodooKttS,  AltaIJa,  aad 
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bpreogd,  ooDCur  in  setting  down  for  the  Cwrduamf 
fOKtertiur,  or  Bastard  Safiron.* 

•CNIDE(itV<'(^r;).     {Vtd.  ACALRFHR.) 

•CNIPS  or  SCMPS  (Kvi\j>,  oKvi^),  a  numerous 
genw  of  insects,  which  prey  upon  the  leaves  of 
tntB.  Tbej  iorm  the  Afki*,  L.  The  Cnipe  is  of- 
•en  eonrooDaed  wHh  the  Kuvutp* 

♦CNIPOI/OGUS  {Kvtno7.6yoi),  the  name  of  a 
Mrd  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle*  According  to 
6e8ner,  it  is  the  white  Wagtail,  or  Motacillu  alba. 
Aristotle  describes  it  as  of  an  aahy  coloiir  (onodoei* 
i^f),  and  marked  with  spots  (carwrrurroc),  and  as 
bavmg  a  little  cry  (o>-ivei  <5^  fitKpov).  This  accoiiiu 
saitft  very  well  the  MotacUla  A.,  and  its  cry  of  guu, 
gmU.  It  in  nnked  by  the  Greek  naturalists  among 
thecKvtKo^ya,  and  the  Motacilla,  it  is  well  known, 
nakeji  as  much  havoc  among  flies,  gnats,  and  small- 
er insects  as  either  the  fly-t-atrliers  or  .swallows.* 

COA  VESTIS,  the  Cuan  robe,  is  mentioned  by 
fvioas  Latin  aothofs,  hot  moat  fireqoently  and  dis- 
tinctly by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.*  From 
their  expressions  we  learn  that  it  had  a  great  de- 
gree of  transparency,  that  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
that  it  was  chielly  worn  ligr  woo>en  of  loose  reputa- 
tkm,  and  that  it  was  sometimes  dyed  purple  and  en- 
ric-h<  <l  with  strip*  a  of  ^'old.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  made  of  silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  was 
afion  and  woven  at  a  very  early  period,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  high  celebrity  for  the  manufactures  of  that 
^iand.'    Tho  Aonexed  woodcut  is  from  a  painting 


di»^vered  at  PonHKMi.''  It  represents  a  ladfWSar- 
iog  a  tunic  of  aUuust  perfect  transparency,  so  as  to 
correspond  to  the  deaeriptioa  of  the  dm  Testis. 
H»  r  hf.iddress  is  of  the  kind  rullril  KrKfivon7.o^  in 
Uretic,  and  rttUulum  in  I.rfttin,  which  also  occurs  in 
a  figure  on  page  187. 

COA'CTOK.  This  name  was  applied  to  coUaet- 
ara  of  Tsrioos  sorts,  e.  g.,  to  the  servants  of  the 
pijblirani.  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  wlin  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them  ;■  also  to  those  who 
collected  the  money  from  the  purohasen  of  things 
sold  at  a  poblie  anetion.  Horace*  informs  us  that 
his  ikther  was  a  coactor  of  this  kind.  Moreover, 
Ibe  sen  ants  of  the  inoiit^y-i'liangers  were  so  called, 
from  collecting  their  debts  for  them."  The  "  coac- 
tafea  afminia"  were  the  soMiers  who  brooght  up 
rear  of  a  line  of  march. 

•COCALIS  («o«aA<r  rot/  airov),  the  Ai^rostemma 
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Gitkagt.  Its  English  name,  Com-GoilUe,  is  afj« 
dently  derived  frcm  the  ancient  appellatioo  ta  Ad- 

fltns  rcfiiArks ' 

•COCCU.M,  or  COCCI  GRANUM,  a  iiamv  given 
by  the  ancients  to  what  they  ronci-ivcd  to  be  a  ip» 
ciea  of  grain,  producing  a  bright  scarlet  or  crimMB 
eoloor,  but  which  modern  natorelists  have  diaeov- 
ered  to  ho  a  kind  of  insect  (kermcs)  The  QucrcM* 
coccijcra  is  the  tree  that  principally  engenders  them 
and  it  is  from  their  name  {rorcuvi,  cocau)  that  the 
teim  ceehmcal  has  been  derived.  The  coccus  of  the 
ancients  earoe  from  Portugal,  Sardinia,  .\sia  Minor, 
and  Africa  * 

•COCCVG'KA  («0K«vy£c),  a  species  of  plant  men- 
tioned by  Tlieophrastus,  and  which,  according  to 
Sciincider,  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Hhut 
cvtinus,  L  It  appears  from  Sibthorp  that  liic  mod- 
ern Greeks  make  a  flame- red  colour  from  it.' 

•COCCYM£'L£A  (icocctyflvJUa),  a  kind  of  Plum, 
faldotus  aaya,  **  Coceymcla,  fnam  Laiim  th  cdorem 
prunum  vacant,  cu)us  foment  Damasccna  mclior." 
Sprengel  refers  that  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Fruniu 
ituiticiA,  or  Bidlace-tree,  a  well-known  species  of 
plum.  Sibthoip'a  authonty  is  in  favour  of  the  Pro* 
nuM  imaikA.  The  Dnoaak  plums,  or  rA  aara  rrv 
Ad/iatTAT^iui,  ofGaleii,anmaiehoomBB«ndadby  aii>  ' 

cient  authors.* 

•COCCYX  (kokkv^.  I.  The  Cuckoo,  or  Cuculiu 
eanonu.  Its  history  la  correctly  given  by  Aristo- 
tle.* "  If  we  consult  the  ancients,  and  even  some 
modem  naturalisl.s,"  observes  Griffith,  "we  shall 
find  stories  of  the  greatest  absurdity  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  cackoo.  It  woold  seem  that 
everythinK  the  riiost  monstrous  in  fable,  or  the  most 
o<lious  and  crmmial  in  the  history  of  mankind,  had 
been  carefully  sought  out,  and  attributed  to  these 
inoffcnaive  birds :  and  this,  because  men  could  not 
diseover  the  secret  springs  which  Nature  haa  em* 
ployed  to  give  to  this  species  manners,  habits,  an^ 
a  model  of  life  altogether  opjwsite  to  those  of  oth> 
ers,  ami  the  union  of  which  fixes  on  the  cuckoos  a 
diatinguiahing  character  from  all  other  known  ani" 
mala."*  The  aneients  held  the  flesh  of  the  cuckoo 
in  hig!i  e  -timation,  as  do  also  the  iiuxlem  Italians. 

•11.  A  siKfcies  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Trtglt 
Cueultu,  Ii.  It  is  the  Red  Gumed,  or  Rotchet ;  in 
French,  Kouget  or  Refait.'' 

•COCCO'NES(«o/fKuvfc),  the  .seed  of  tlie  Pvnua 
araniiia.  or  Pomegranate.* 

•COCH  LEA  {HoxTdoiU  the  Snail,  a  genus  of 
Mollusea.  Of  snaife  there  are  three  sorta,  the  Sea, 
the  River,  and  the  Land.  Tho  Inst  are  the  Helices, 
one  of  whii-h,  the  Helix  pcmiaiia.  or  edible  snail, 
was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  ancients,  as  Adama  remarka, 
must  have  been  also  well  acquainted  wHh  the  Ifdix 
frutirum  and  thn  H.  arbuslorum  *  "  Thr  nsrs  nf 
the  Helices,  or  .^nails,"  observes  Griffith,  "are  not 
very  numerous,  it  appears,  however,  that  the  lar< 
ger  apeciea,  and  especially  the  garden-snails  {H.  po- 
matta,  L.),  serve  for  the  aliment  of  man  in  many 
countsies.  Tlic  Uomans,  accoidniL'  lo  Pl  riy,'^  con 
sumed  great  quantities  of  them ;  and  they  must  have 
been  in  great  estimation  for  the  table,  since  that  ao 
thor  has  thonpht  fit  to  fjive,  in  his  Natural  History, 
the  name  of  hiin  who  tirst  turned  his  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  these  animals  in  sorts  of  parks  or  d^ 
p6ta,  and  of  fattening  them  with  particular  substan- 
ces. The  best  came  from  the  kriaiid  of  Astypalva, 
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MjO  of  the  Cjrdades :  the  smallest  from  Reate,  io 
the  SaMae  terriloiy,  and  the  larfeat  fWm  Illyria. 

The  Itomans  also  f^'reatly  rsii  t'lurd  the  snnils  of  Si- 
cily, o!"  the  Balearic  Ish-s.  and  ul  the  island  of  Ca- 
prea  They  shut  llicm  up  in  sorts  of  warrens,  and 
fattened  them  there  with  cooked  meat,  flour,  dec. 
ft  was  Fnlvios  Hirpinas  who  first  conoeiTed  the 
idea  of  this,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  Caesar.  He  carefully  separa- 
ted each  species,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  indi- 
/tiluals  whose  shells  contained  oetoffinta  futtdranien, 
about  ten  quarts.  All  this  history  is  taken  from 
Pliny  ;  l)ut  tlu  rc  uumM  apjx  ir  to  be  84>ine  confu- 
sion in  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Size  produ- 
ced by  adueation:  forVarro,' after  whom  he  writes, 
says  the  same  only  concfrning  the  African  specie-s, 
which  naturally  aitained  lo  these  dimensions.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  mode  of  e^lucating  snails 
was  practiaisd  for  any  great  length  of  time,  for  Ma- 
erohius  says  nothing  about  it.*** 

CO'CHLEA  (Kox^-iac),  which  properly  means  a 
snail,  was  also  u^cd  in  several  other  significations. 

L  It  aifoMled  a  screw,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  so  named  from  its  spiral  form,  which  re- 
eembles  the  worming  of  a  shell  The  woodcut  an- 
Mitd  rapraaeota  •  chMbea-preas.  fimn  a  ptintiog 


«i  th0  wiB  of  the  Cbaleidiemn  of  Ernnaebia,  at 

Pompeii,  which  is  worked  by  two  upright  screws 
{cochlea)  prcxMsely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own 
linen  presses. 

A  acraw  of  the  aarae  description  was  also  used  in 
oil  and  wine  presses.*  The  thread  of  the  aorew,  for 
which  the  I.^tin  language  haa  no  ajiproprjtte  tWID, 
IS  called  wepiKox^ov  in  Greek. 

II.  CocHLBA  was  also  the  name  of  a  spiral  ponp 
for  raising  water,  invented  by  Archimedes,*  from 
whom  it  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Archime- 
dean screw.  It  IS  described  at  length  by  Vitruviu.s.* 

A  pump  of  this  kind  was  used  for  disishaiging  the 
hi]g»-water  fo  the  ahtp  of  Ifiero,  whidt  waa  built 
under  the  directions  of  .\rcliimedes  • 

III.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
kmd  of  door,  through  which  the  wUd  beasts  passed 
from  their  dena  into  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre.- 
It  ooosiated  of  a  circofair  cage,  open  on  one  side  like 
a  lantern,  which  wnrkrj  upon  a  pivot  and  within  a 
shell,  like  the  machines  used  in  Uie  convents  and 
fbimdiing  hospitals  of  Italy,  termed  rote,  so  that  any 
particular  beast  could  be  removed  from  its  den  into 
the  arena  merely  by  turning  it  round,  and  without 
the  possibiUty  of  more  than  one  escaping  at  the 

.'VaiTo,  R.  R.,  lii.,  H.)— 2.  (Gnflith'*  Cutier,  vol.  lii.,  p. 
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same  time;  and  therefore  it  is  recommended  bj 
Varro*  as  peeulhiriy  adapted  ibr  an  aviary,  ao  thai 

the  person  could  go  in  and  out  without  aUhnlilM 
the  birds  an  opportunity  of  dying  away.  i>chneider^ 
however,  maintains  that  the  cochlea  in  questioc  was 
nothing  more  than  a  portcuUia  (cs/apAraris,  laiicd 
by  a  screw,  which  interpretation  does  not  apfwa  a* 
probable  as  the  one  given  above. 

CO'CHLEAR  (Ao^A<(i^<ji')  was  a  kind  S'pooa 
which  appears  to  have  terminated  with  a  'Ktmt  al 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  broad  and  hi  Uow  like 
our  own  spixms.  The  pointed  end  was  used  foi 
drawing  snails  (focA/ftf)  out  of  thcii  sliclls  and  eat- 
ing them,  whence  it  derived  its  tame;  and  the 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs.  dec.  Iifaitiaf  ne» 
tions  both  these  uses    the  cochlear; 

"  Sum  cochleis  habUit  nec  sum  minus  uiffis  ans."* 

Cochlear  waa  also  the  name  given  to  a  small 
measure  like  oar  spoonftd.   According  to  Kbemni- 

us  Fannius,  it  was      of  the  cyathus. 

CODEX  is  identical  with  caudex,  as  CUmdtus  and 
Clwlius,  claustrutn  and  cloMtrum,  eaudm  and  eadba. 
Cato*  still  used  the  form  caudez  in  the  same  sens**  in 
which  afterward  codex  was  used  exclusively.*  The 
word  originally  signified  tho  trunk  or  stem  ot  a  tree-,' 
and  was  also  appUed  to  designate  anything  oumpoeed 
of  large  pieoes  of  wood,  whenee  the  small  fabing 
or  ferry  boats  on  the  Tiber,  which  may  originally 
have  been  like  the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  construct- 
ed of  several  roughly-hewn  phiidcs  nailed  tofelher 
in  a  rude  and  aimple  manner,  were  called  nasss  cmi* 
dieariet,  or  eoHemristy or eauHeea*  The  snraame  of 
Caudex  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  b<'  traced 
to  this  signification.  But  the  name  codex  was 
pecially  applied  to  wooden  tablets  bound  tflfefkci 
and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  fur  the  purpoae  cl 
writing  upon  them ;  and  when,  at  a  later  age,  parch> 
ment,  (»r  papi  r,  nr  eilier  materiai.s  were  subsiiiuied 
for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the  shape  of  a  book, 
the  name  of  codex  was  still  applied  to  them.*  Ik. 
the  time  of  (^ieero  we  find  it  also  applied  to  the  t.ib- 
let  on  wlueh  a  bill  wa^  written;  and  the  tribune 
Cornelius,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  forbade  his 
bill  to  be  read  by  the  herald  or  scrih^  read  it  himself 
(legit  coHeem  fMm^*).  At  a  still  farter  period,  during 
the  tinie  of  the  emperors,  the  word  was  tisei!  to  ex- 
press any  collection  of  laws  or  constitulums  ol  the 
emperors,  whether  made  by  private  individoala  or 
by  public  authority.  See  the  following  articles. 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERMOGENI- 
A'NUS.    It  does  not  appear  'jmte  certain  if  this 
title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collections.  'Ilie 
general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  were  two 
codices,  compiled  respectively  by  Gregorianus  and 
Hermogenianus.  who  are  sometimes,  though,  as  it 
seems,  incorrectly,  called  Giegorius  and  llennoge- 
nes.   The  codex  of  Gregorianus  consisted  of  t^« 
teen  books  at  least,  arhwli  were  divided  into  tittoa 
The  fragment.-?  of  tUa  aodex  begin  with  eonstitu- 
tions  of  Septimius  Seventt,  and  end  with  Diocleuan 
and  Maximian.   The  oodex  of  Hermogeniamie,  iO 
far  as  we  know  it,  is  only  fMlad  by  litlea,  and  it 
also  oontanw  coostftirtions  of  Dioeletitn  and  Mhx- 
imian  ;  it  may.  perhaps,  have  consisted  of  one  ImkiV 
only,  and  it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  suppleuMnt  or 
continuation  to,  or  an  abridgment  ot,  the  other.  The 
name  Hermogenianus  is  always  placed  after  that  «il 
Gregorianus  when  this  code  is  quoted.  According 
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lo  the  Cousultationes,  the  Codex  of  Hemiogenianus 
alsi>  cootaincU  consUtuuoos  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
uoian  II.,  which,  if  true,  would  bring  down  tlie 
eompiler  to  a  time  aooie  yw»  later  than  the 
reign  of  Cooatanthie  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  he  wrote.  These  codices 
were  not  made  by  imperial  autboniy,  so  far  &h 
we  know:  they  were  the  work  of  private  individu- 
als, but  apparently  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
authority  m  coiirta  of  justice,  as  is  shown  indirectly 
"ly  the  luct  of  ilie  Tticoriusiaii  and  Justinian  Codes 
leiog  farmed  on  the  model  of  the  Codex  Oregoha- 
#ia  and  Hermogenianua.* 

CODEX  JUSTINIAN E'US.  In  February  of  the 
'.ear  A.D.  5S8,  Justinian  appointed  a  conunission, 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  to  make  a  new  collection 
of  inipenal  oonstitotiooa.  Among  these  ten  were 
Trihonianns,  who  was  afterward  employed  on  the 
Digrsla  and  the  Inslitutiones,  and  Theophilus,  a 
teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople.  The  coimnission 
was  directed  to  compile  one  code  from  those  of 
Gregorianus,  Hermogenianua,  and  Tbeodosius,  and 
also  from  the  constitutions  of  Theodosius  made 
subscqut  ntlv  to  his  code,  from  those  of  his  siicccss- 
ars,  and  from  the  cunstitutioas  of  Justinian  btmaeif. 
The  inatmelions  given  to  the  oomrnissioaeis  em- 
powered them  to  omit  unnecessary  preambles,  rcpe- 
tilion.:^  contradictions,  and  obsolete  matter ;  to  ex- 
press the  laws  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  above 
mealiooed  in  brief  language^  and  to  plaoe  them 
Older  appropriate  titles ;  to  add  to,  tale  firom,  or 
▼ary  the  words  of  the  old  constitution?,  when  it 
mi^bi  be  necessary,  but  to  retain  the  order  of  time 
in  Uie  several  ooDStkoUOBS,  by  presenrhig  the  dates 
and  the  consuls'  names,  and  also  by  arranging  them 
under  their  several  titles  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  collection  was  to  inelude  rescripts  and  edicts, 
as  weU  as  ooostttutioaes  properly  so  called.  Four- 
teen mootlM  ailer  the  date  of  the  commission,  the 
rnt],'  was  completed  am!  derhired  to  be  law,  under 
tiic  uile  of  the  Justiiiianeub  Codex  ;  and  it  was  de- 
dared  that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
denv»]  were  no  hNtger  to  have  any  binding  finoe, 
and  that  tha  new  eode  alone  aboold  be  lewrredto 
as  of  leal  authority  .■ 

The  IKgeat  or  Pandect,  and  the  Institutiones, 
weie  compiled  after  the  publication  of  this  oode, 
sutMeqoently  to  which,  fifty  decisiones  and  some 
new  oonstitutiones  abo  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code  nc- 
ceasaiy ;  and,  accordingly,  a  commission  for  that 
poipooe  was  given  to  Tribonianos  Dorotheus,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoeni- 
cia, and  three  others.  The  new  c:>de  was  promul- 
gated at  Constantinople  on  the  16th  of  November. 
fi34,  and  the  use  of  the  decisiones.  the  new  consti- 
totiooea,  mi  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Jostinianeos 
Codex,  was  forbidden  The  second  edition  {sccun- 
da  edtto,  repeltta  prctlectto,  Codtz  repttUa  praleclio- 
wu)  is  the  code  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve 
books,  each  of  which  ia  divided  into  tUlea.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  the  ftrst  edition  con- 
tained The  constitutioncs  are  arranged  under 
their  several  titles,  in  the  order  of  time  and  with 
Mm  names  of  the  emperors  by  whom  thqr  were 
respt-ctively  made,  and  their  dates. 

Tlie  constitutions  in  this  code  do  not  go  farther 
hack  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  imme- 
diate auccessom  of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number ;  a 
cnpcnmainnoo  owing,  in  part,  to  the  naa  aaade  of 
the  sartier  eodaa  Ui  the  eompOatioo  of  the  Jostinian 


1.  (Zimmem,  G«aeKieht«  dM  RflmiieiMB  PriTAtrechta,  Haidelb., 
|gM. — Hagi}.  I^hrbach  det  Gc«cbicht«  dea  R^.  Rcchta,  Ber- 
Ib,  1S3S. — Fng.  Cod.  Greg,  et  Henaog.,  m  Scbuliing'*  Jurit- 
mmimtm  V«t,,  dkc,  aad  id  tha  Joa  Civito  Aatmnilia.,  Bmi., 
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Code,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  many  of  Ibtlr  eamei 
constitutions  tniing  incorporated  in  the  writinge  of 
the  jurists,  fhnu  which  alone  any  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  could  be  derived  ' 

The  eonstitutlons,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and,  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  ot  view, 
the  Code  is  not  alwaya  tmstwoitby.  This  fact  a^ 
pears  from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the  The* 
odosian  code  and  the  Novells.  The  order  of  the 
subject  matter  in  this  Code  corresponds,  in  a  certain 
way,  with  that  in  the  Digest  Thus  the  seven 
parts  into  whieh  the  fifty  hooks  of  the  Digest  are 
distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Code  The  matter  of  the  last  three  books  of  the 
Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the  Digest.  The  mat* 
tar  of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest  ia  placed  in  the 
trtt  book  of  the  Code,  afler  tlw  law  reteting  to  ee- 
clesiastical  matters,  whidi,  of  course,  i.s  not  con- 
tained in  the  Digest ;  and  the  three  following  books 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest  correspond  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Code.  The  following  books  of 
the  Code,  the  ninth  included,  correspond  respective- 
ly, in  a  general  way,  to  the  fnllowing  parts  of  the 
Digest.  Some  of  the  constitutions  which  were  in 
the  ftnat  edition  of  the  Code,  and  are  raflmed  to  in 
the  Institutiones,  have  been  omitted  in  the  second 
edition.*  Several  constitutions,  which  have  also 
been  lost  in  the  coarse  of  time,  have  besL  ri'i.cred 
by  Charondaai  Cqjadoai  and  Ccs/io.  from  the 
Gredi  'vemon  of  fhem.  For  the  edhnna  of  tibe 

Code,  see  Corpus  Juris.' 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  In  the  year  4S9, 
TheodosinB  II..  commonly  called  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicts  and 
leges  gencrales  from  the  time  of  Constant  inc.  and 
acconOng  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregorianua 
and  Hemogenianna  (cd  MntKfitdtnem  Gregorianitt 
Htrmogeniani  Codicis).  In  435.  the  instnicliona 
were  renewed  or  repealed  ;  but  the  coinmisstoners 
were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Antiochus  was  at 
the  houl  of  both  commissions.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  origmally  tin  design  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  to  make  a  code  which  should  be  supple- 
mentary to,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  Codex  Gr^ 
gorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  but  also  to  comple^<e 
a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the  classical  juri&ta, 
and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those  of  Constantine. 
However  iliis  may  be,  the  first  commissitm  did 
not  accomplish  this,  and  what  we  now  have  is  the 
code  which  was  con^iled  by  the  second  commis- 
sion Tlii.s  code  was  completed,  and  promulpated 
as  law  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  438,  and  declared 
to  be  the  s^ubstitiite  for  all  the  constitiiiions  made 
since  tiie  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  same  year 
(488)  the  Code  was  fbrwarded  to  Valentinian  HI., 
the  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate,  and  confirmed  as  law  in 
the  Western  Empire.  Nine  years  later,  Theodosi- 
us forwarded  to  Valentinian  his  new  constitutions 
(navdUs  emfffntafMrnet),  vrhieh  had  been  made  since 
the  publication  of  the  Code  ;  and  these  also,  werp 
in  the  next  year  (448)  promulgated  as  law  in  the 
Western  Empire.  So  lone  as  a  connexion  existed 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  that  is, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  name  Novella 
was  given  to  the  constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
Code  of  Tbeodosius.  The  latest  of  these  Novell* 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  one  of  the  time  of  Lee 
and  Anthemius,  De  Bonis  Vacantibus,  A  D  4R8. 

The  Codex  Tbeodosianus  consists  of  sixteen 
bodm,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  wdl  aa  Ua  N» 

I.  (CoDStit.  do  EoiciuiatioiM  Cot].  Den.  Jutia.}— 2.  (In«U' 
S,  lit.  to,  ■.  97 ;  4.  til. «,  t.  9D—i,  Oiamtn,  »o^~Hu^  Uiu 
bneh  4w  a«ddSte  dw  Ban  Bsditi,  *•.) 
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TeLs,  pxist  in  .hoir  genuine  state  Tlie  books  are 
divided  into  titles,  iinil  the  litle.-j  are  sutKlivuied  into 
sections  or  laws  Tlie  valuable  edition  of  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  (6  vuls.  fol.,  Lugd.,  1665,  re-edited  bjr  liit- 
ter,  Lips.,  1798-1745,  lol.)  coittahn  th«  Code  in  its 
complete  fonn,  t  xeept  the  first  five  books  and  the 
beginniag  of  the  bixth,  for  wluch  it  was  necessary 
it  use  the  epitome  contained  m  theBreTiarium(vtrf. 
Breviarium)  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edi- 
tion o!"  this  code  contained  in  the  Jua  Civile  Ante- 
lusiiniiincuin.  Hiil  the  rt  cent  discovery  of  a  MS  of 
tbc  Breviahum  at  Milan  bjr  Clussius,  and  of  a  Pa- 
Umpwflt  of  the  Theodoaian  Code  at  Tbrin  by  Pey- 
ron.  has  contributed  largely  both  to  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  this  code,  and  has 
added  numerous  genuine  constitutions  to  the  first 
five  books,  particularljf  to  the  first.  Uanel'e  d»> 
•HMreries,  also,  have  added  to  oar  knowledge  of  the 

later  book.H. 

The  extract  or  epitome  of  the  first  five  books  in 
the  Breviariom  is  very  scanty :  262  laws,  or  frag- 
ments of  laws,  were  omitted,  which  the  discoveries 
of  Clossius  and  Peyron  have  reduced  to  200. 

The  Novella}  ('oiibtilutioncs  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Justinian  are  collected  in  six  books  in  the  Jut  i 
Cnifff  AnUfuHimmetm.  \ 

The  eommission  of  Theodosius  was  empowered 
to  arrange  the  cunstilutioncs  according  to  their 
•abjeetf  and  under  each  subject  according  to  the 
order  of  time;  to  aeparate  tbooe  wbicb  contained 
dtflbrent  matter,  and  to  omit  what  waa  not  enen- 
iial  or  supr  rflnntis  The  arrangement  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  (Jude  dillers  in  the  mam  from  that  of  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ccdesiasticum 
in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Theodosius  in  the 
first  book  treats  chiefly  of  offices ;  and  the  second, 
hird,  fourth,  and  beginnini.'  of  ttic  fifth  book  tre;it 
of  jus  privatum.  The  order  here  observed,  as  well 
as  in  the  Code  which  it  professed  to  follow  as  a 
model,  was  the  order  of  the  pr.-vtorian  edict,  and  (if 
^he  writers  on  the  edict.  The  eigiith  luKik  contains 
(he  laws  as  to  gifts,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
that  relatioa  to  the  jus  liberorum.  The  ninth  book 
begina  with  erimea.  The  lawa  relating  to  the 
Christian  Church  are  contained  in  the  si.vteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  circumsian- 
oea  under  which  the  Theodoaiaa  ud  AiatbUaii  Codea 
were  compiled,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  former. 
The  Theodosian  Code  was  also  the  basis  of  the 
edict  of  Tbeodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  it  was 
epitomiied,  with  an  interpretation,  in  the  Visigoth 
Lex  Romana  {rid.  Bh tvnuiLu) ;  and  the  Burgun- 
d:an  Le.\  Roniana,  coiiiiiionly  called  Papiani  Liber 
Kespoii.Horum,  was  founded  upon  it. 

CQDICI'LLUS.   (Kilt.  Tbstambntum.) 

COEIHPnO.  {Vii.  MABRiAoa.) 

CCEN.A  As  the  Roman  meals  arc  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  it  will  l>e  convenient  to  treat 
of  all  under  the  most  important  one.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  designed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
(^miliar  day  of  the  Romans.  No  one  who  remem- 
bers ;  he  changes  which  custom  has  brought  about 
in  our  own  country  during  the  last  century,  will 
expeet  the  aame  description  of  domestte  manners 
to  apply  to  any  considerable  period  of  time  It  will 
suffice  to  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
>f  society  in  the  Augustai.  age,  noticing  incidental- 
.y  the  roust  remarkable  deviations,  either  on  the 
*ide  of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement. 

TThe  meal  with  which  the  Roman  .sometimes  l»e- 
gan  the  day  was  lUe  jottacuium,  a  word  derived,  as 
Isidore  would  have  us  l>elieve,  a  jeyunio  sdtendo, 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  tutpartaiik.  Festns 
tells  OS  that  it  waa  also  called  pmnHada  or  ailatum. 
Tboogh  by  no  meana  uncommon,  it  doea  not  appear 
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to  have  been  usual,  except  ji  the  ca-«e  of  chtldrrt\ 
or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as  Numuc 
I  adds,'  of  labouring  men.  An  irregular  meal  (if  Wf 
may  ao  expresa  ii;  was  not  likely  to  have  any  vety 
regular  time :  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  however, 
seem  to  fix  the  hour  at  about  three  or  four  o'clock 
m  the  morning.*  bread,  as  we  learn  from  the  epi- 
gram just  quoted,  formed  the  substantial  pail  of  thi» 
early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese,''  or  dried  ftuit,  ai 
dates  and  raisins.*  was  sometimes  added.  The 
jciitaculiim  of  V'ltelliiis'  was  (Jiiiil)i!(  -s  oi  a  more 
aoUd  character  ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstniua 
luxury. 

Next  follov/cd  the  pranduim  or  lundiOOn,  Will« 
persons  uf  simple  habits  a  Irugal  meal : 

Quanhm  itUtrfdkt  inam 

Ventre  diem  durare.^** 

As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  aouther  place,' 
**  Cum  sale  pants 
LatranUm  stomaehum  bent  Umitt," 
agreeably  with  Seneca's  account,*  "  Pani*  dnrde 
siccus  et  sine  mensa  prandiuvL,  post  quod  non  su-i:  la- 
vandce  manus.''  From  the  latter  passage  we  learn 
incidentally  that  it  waa  a  hasty  meal,  such  as  sail- 
ora'  and  aoldien"  paxCook  of  when  on  doty,  widi* 
out  sitting  down.  'i*he  praniiim  aeeras  to  have  on 
ginated  in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  life  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Pliny"  speaka  of  Avfldhts  Basaua  as  following  the 
a-uient  custom  in  taking  luncheon  ;  hut  again,"  is 
describing  the  manners  of  an  oldfashioned  pcrsun, 
ho  mentions  no  other  meal  hat  the  cacna.  The  fol> 
lowing  references"  seem  to  prove  that  luncheon 
was  a  usual  meal,  although  it  cannot  be  supposed 
tliat  there  were  many  who,  like  VilcUius,  could 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  various  times  which  the 
different  laahrona  of  the  day  allowed  C*epid*$  (ri/k> 

riitni  temper,  inlcrdtitt  quadrifariam  dispertietal,  tn 
jentaeula  et  prandia,  et  canas,  comissatwnes<pie  ;  Ja- 
cile  omnibus  sufficicns,  votititandi  consuetudnif'  '*).  It 
would  evidentl)r  be  aheurd,  however,  to  lay  down 
uniform  mlea  for  matters  of  todivldnal  caprice,  or 
of  fjishion  at  best. 

The  prandlum,  called  by  Suetonius'*  eibttt  mmib- 
anus,  was  usually  taken  about  twelve  or  ana 
o'clock.'*  For  the  luxurious  palate,  aa  we  nibet 
incidentally  from  Horace's  Satires,  very  different 
provision  was  made  from  what  was  described  above 
as  his  own  simple  repast.  Fish  was  a  requisite  of 
thetaUe:" 

"  Paris  rsl  promus,  el  atnM 
Dejendcns  pisces  hyemat  mare 

to  whidk  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  tlie 
ficeat  honey,  were  to  be  added : 

"  Nisi  HymettU  mtUm.  FtSgnn 

Ne  biberis  dUuta 

which  latter  practice  la  oondemned  by  the  learned 
gastronomer,*'  who  recommends  a  weaker  mixtore, 

"  Leni  frtnanrdia.  mtUto 
Frohtem  mdnttt** 
and  gravely  adTiaes  to  finish  with  molbaniea  fieA 
gathered  in  the  morning.*' 

The  worda  of  Featua,  **  emna  tfmi  aa/ifvas  dM» 
iatur  quod  nunc  prandium,"  have  given  much  troubk 
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to  the  crilii  s,  pc  rtiaps  nt'cillcs-ily,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  change  oi  buura  in  our  own  countiy.  If  we 
tiadtte  MM,  as,  aeoording  to  our  DotiofM,  we  ooght 
to  do,  by  **iiauUt**  Uiejr  describe  exactly  the  aller- 
Btion  of  our  oiwii  manners  during  Uie  last  century, 
llie  analogy  of  tbe  Greek  word  deinvop,  which,  ac- 
eocding  to  Atheiueiia,  was  uaed  in  a  simitar  way  for 
6pt9n»t  also  aflbrds  assistance.  Another  meal, 
termed  mtrenda,  is  mentioned  by  Isidore  and  Fes- 
tus,  for  which  several  reiined  distinctions  are  pro- 
poMfi ;  bat  it  is  not  certain  that  it  really  diflered 
from  the  mandntm. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple- wood, 
or  cv»  II  (if  iviiry,'  was  covered  uiih  a  manl'-!f.  mul 
each  of  the  ditliereot  courses,  sometimes  amounting 
to  aeves,*  aemd  upoo  a  fcrtubm  or  waiter.  In 
th<^  '  nuuda  anpeUex"  of  Horace,  great  eare  was 
taken. 

**  Ife  tmrfe  ttmd,  n$  aotiUa  fflsfwa 

CoTTupct  nares ;  ne  HM  «f  OaUAonU  tt  iSMB 

Osiendal  Itln  te.''* 

And  on  tbe  same  oceaakm,  the  whole  dinner*  which 
c<  n.Msted  of  v^tablea,  waa  aenred  op  oo  a  single 

j)t.iiier.* 

Tu  rriuni  to  our  description,  thd  dinner  usually 
ooosisted  of  three  courses  :  fint,  the  fnmudhM  or 
sNCeewM,*  ealifli  also  guatatio^*  made  op  of  all  sorts 
of  stimulants  to  the  appetite,  aoeh  as  those  descri- 
bed by  Horace, 

Rapuiot  Isdacfl^  raHeu^  qumtia  toMtmm 
Per9dlmd  slsflwdkmi,  tutr,  alec,  f acuta  Coa."'' 

I3gg*  ^"ci*  M  indiqieiiaahle  to  the  lirat  course 
that  th^  alinoet  gave  a  name  to  it  (sft  ovo  Vt^  ad 

meda)  In  ihv  p  omuUit  ViTtkaakituo'&  supprr** — 
probably  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  Emperor  Nero 
—an  aas  of  Corinthian  brass  is  introduced,  bearing 
two  panniers,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  l>!ack  ol- 
ives, covered  w  iih  two  large  dishes  inscribed  with 
T'lmalchio's  name.  Next  come  dormice  {glires) 
cn  small  bridges  sprinkled  with  poppy-seed  and 
honey,  and  hot  aansiiges  {tommeuU)  on  a  silTer  grid- 
iru'-  (:rat{ru!a).  with  Syrian  prunes  and  pomegran- 
ate berries  undemsath.  These,  however,  were 
taiperial  luxuries ;  Uie  frugality  of  Martial  only  al- 
lowed of  lettnoe  and  Sicenian  olivea ;  indeedt  he 
himself  tens  ns  that  the  ^rositif^  was  a  tellnement 
of  modern  luxury.'*  Macrcbiiis' '  has  Icit  an  authen- 
tic record  of  a  cona  fonl^cum,^'  given  by  I<entulus 
on  his  election  to  the  ofliee  of  flamen,  in  which  the 
first  course  alone  was  made  up  of  the  following 
dishes :  Several  kinds  of  shell-iish  {echini,  ostrea 
rrudtt,  pelcridet,  spo/nlt/'t,  glycomandcs,  munccs  pur- 
Mrc,  tiUani  albi  ci  nign),  thrushes,  asparagus,  a 
nMed  ben  (gallina  alhlis),  beecaficoes  (JUcdula), 
nettlrs  {-ir'trtr^  tliehaunchos  of  a  gdal  and  wild  boar 
{lumbi  tijpiiJi^uii,  aprugm),  ricli  meats  made  into 
pasties  (d/'i/ia  ex  Janna  mroluia),  many  ofwhioh  are 
twice  repeated  in  the  inventory. 

It  would  ihr  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  eren 
|0  mention  all  the  dishes  which  formed  the  second 
course  of  a  Roman  dinner,  wliich,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minutely  described  in  Bult  ngerus."  Of 
hirds,  the  Guinea-ben  (A/ra  am},  the  pheasant  {Pha- 
nsnc,  so  called  from  l^asis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and 
the  Ihrush,  were  most  m  rrpute  ;  the  liver  of  a  ca- 
pon steeped  in  milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaticoes  {Jiccdu- 
fe)dreased  with  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy.**  The 
peacork.  areordinr;  to  Macrobius,'*  was  first  Intro- 
duLxd  :>y  llortensius  the  orator,  at  an  inaugural 
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supper,  and  acquired  .^ueh  -'-nut e  among  the  Komsk 
gourmands  as  to  be  comipooly  sold  for  filly  denarii 
Other  birda  are  mentioned,  aa  the  dock  (am**),  es- 
pecially its  head  and  breast ;  the  woodcock  {atla 
gen),  the  turtle,  and  flamingo  (■phamicopterut*),  th« 
tongue  of  which.  Martial  tells  us,  especially  com 
mended  itself  to  the  delicate  palate.  Of  fish,  the 
vartety  was  perhaps  still  greater :  the  charr  (.'ca- 
ms),  the  turbot  (rAomAuj),  the  sturgeon  {acipensir\ 
the  mullet  (muliut),  were  highly  prized,  and  dressed 
in  the  most  various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of 
Nasidienus,  an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns 
swimming  m  the  sauce  *  Of  solid  meat,  pork 
seeii;s  to  have  been  the  favourite  dish,  especially 
sucking-pig  i*  tbe  paps  of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk 
(MSMR*),  the  flitoh  of  bacon  (peuui^)^  the  womb  of 
a  sow  (vulra'),  are  all  mentioned  by  Martial.  Dnar'f 
flesh  and  veni&on  were  also  in  high  repute,  es{)e- 
cially  the  former,  described  by  Juvenal*  as  animal 
fnpUr  canstvis  mUim.  Condimenta  were  added  to 
most  of  these  diriies :  sneh  were  the  imtrM,  a  kind 
of  piekle  made  from  the  tunny-fish  ;*  the  garum  so- 
cwium,  made  from  the  intestines  of  the  mackerel 
(scomber),  so  called  because  brought  from  abroad ; 
alec,  a  sort  of  brine ;  ftiz,  the  sediment  of  wine, 
(Sec,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we  most  again  refer 
the  reader  to  Catius's  learned  instructer."  Sever- 
al kinds  of  /un^i"  are  mentioned,  trulttes  {bokti), 
mushrooms  {tuUres),  which  either  made  disbf»  by 
themselves,  or  fonncd  the  ganitore  for  laigw 
dishes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ailittet  of  iinpe* 
rial  Rome  were  at  ail  behind  ourselves  in  the  prep- 
aration  and  arrangements  of  the  tsble  In  a  large 
household,  the  functionaries  to  wliom  this  important 
part  of  domesiK;  economy  w  as  intrusted  weie  four, 
the  hutler  {promus),  the  cook  {archxmagiru*),  the 
arranger  of  the  diahea  (Mmctor),  and  tbe  carvei 
{earptor  or  fdswr).  Carving  waa  taught  as  an  art, 
and,  according  to  IMronitis,'*  performed  totboaonnd 
of  music,  with  appropriate  gesticulations, 

"  Ncqve  enim  minimo  discrimine  refert 
Quo  vttUu  Upore*  et  quo  galhna  tecetvr."" 

In  the  supper  of  Petronius,  a  large  round  tray 

(ferculum,  repositjrium)  is  brought  in,  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  (igured  all  round  il,  upon  each  of  which 
the  ariuic  {tiructor)  had  placed  some  appropriate 
viand :  a  goose  on  Aquarius ;  a  pair  of  scales,  with 
tarts  {scTtbhtct)  and  clieesecakes  {plartnia)  in  each 
scale,  on  Libra,  &c.  In  ilie  luiddk;  was  placed  a 
hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage.  Presently  four 
slaves  come  forward,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  take  away  the  upper  part  of  the  dish ;  beneath 
appear  all  kinds  of  dressed  meats :  a  hare  with 
wmgs,  to  imitate  Pegasus,  in  the  middle  ;  and  four 
figorea  of  Marsyas  at  the  corners,  pouring  hot  sauce 
{gamm  piperatum)  over  the  fish  that  were  swim- 
ming in  the  Euripus  below.  So  entirely  had  the  Ro- 
mans lost  all  shame  of  luxury,  since  the  da)s  when 
Cincius,  in  fiupptrting  the  Fannian  law,  charged  hia 
own  age  with  the  enormity  of  introducing  the  por- 
CVS  Trojanus  (a  sort  of  pudding  stuflfiad  with  the 
flesh  of  other  animals**). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  says  of  Tigellius  ab  mo  Usque  ad  mailt  cU- 
aret,  consisted  of  firuits  (which  the  Romans  nsnally  | 
ate  uncooked),  such  as  almonds  (aniy£;Jalce),  dried 
gra|>es  (urce  passct),  dates  {^Imula,  iaryolar,  daclyli): 
of  sweetiiieals  and  confections,  called  edulta  mcUila^ 
dulciariOf  such  as  cheesecakes  (atpedia,  crustulttt  U- 
bOy  placenta,  artologani),  almond-cakes  {coptte),  taita 
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[ttnMiiet),  whence  ihe  B  aker  of  ihem  was  called 
fittor  dulciariua,  placenta  lus,  iibanus,  6tc. 

We  will  now  suppose  tlie  lable  sjtrpad  and  the 
fueat*  aaaembled,  each  Ariib  kia  mappa  or  napkio/ 
and  in  hla  dinner-dran,  daDed  emtutoria  m  cuitfaria, 
usually  'if  a  briglit  colour,'  and  variegated  with 
fiowers.  First  ilicy  took  off  tlieir  shoes  tor  fear  of 
BOiliBg  the  couch,'  which  waa  often  inlaid  with 
'voiy  or  tortoise-shell,  and  ooveied  with  doth  of 
^Id.  Next  they  lay  down  to  eat,*  the  head  reat- 
mg  on  ihe  left  elbow,  and  siipporn-d  by  cushions.* 
There  were  uaually,  but  nut  always,  three  on  the 
•ame  condi,*  tho  middle  place  being  esteemed  the 
most  honourable.  Around  the  tables  stood  the  aer- 
vanla  (mimslrt),  clothed  in  a  tunic,'  and  girt  with 
napkins  some  removed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
taUea  with  a  roogh  cloth  {gm*ap€*)  oihera  gave 
the  gaeata  water  ror  their  hands,  or  cooled  the  room 
vith  fans.'*  Here  stood  an  Eastern  youth"  behind 
his  master's  couch,  ready  to  answer  the  noise  of 
the  fingers  (digiU  er^ua^*),  while  others  bore  a 
hurge  putter  (MasMomun}  of  different  ItindB  of  meat 
to  the  guesta." 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  had  taken  place 
since  primitive  tiuies,  Uie  co^na  in  Cicero's  day^* 
was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal.  It  was  usual 
to  l)atho  about  two  o'clock  and  dine  at  three,  hours 
winch  s€tui  to  have  Iteen  observed,  at  least  by  the 
higher  classes,  long  alter  the  Augustan  age."  When 
Juvenal  mentions  two  o'clock  aa  a  dinner  hour,  he 
efidently  means  a  censore  on  thehamy  of  the  per- 
iOB  muned,'* 

"  Ezul  ab  oclara  Manus  Inbit." 

In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  about  the  same  hour 
it  isteiided  when  Honoe  says  to  Fundanius, 
**  jVam  mihi  quarenti  conwMM  iuttu  htn  ilbc 
Pt  medw  potare  die." 

Horaoe  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  k  late  hour, 

aoout  sunset.'*  Perhaps  the  various  statements  of 
classical  authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  Ije  rec- 
onciled by  supposing  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with 
duiaelves,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  houra  in  the 
diflbrent  Tanks  oT  society. 

Dinner  was  sf  t  out  in  a  room  called  ctenatio  or 
duB<a  (w  hich  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a  Ko- 
Oian  ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our  dining- 
room  and  parlour).  The  canatio,  in  rich  men*a 
houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.** 
Suetonius'*  mentions  a  Mijiprr-rouni  in  tiie  (JoUlen 
Palace  of  Nero,  constructed  like  a  theatre,  witli  shiA- 
ing  scenea  to  ehanfe  with  every  crione.  The  gar- 
ret of  the  poor  man  was  termed  canaculum.**  In 
Jie  midst  of  the  coenatio  were  set  three  couches 
{iriclinia),  answering  in  shape  to  the  stjuare,  as  the 
loag  semicircular  couches  {tigmatm)  did  to  the  oval 
Um».  An  aoooont  of  the  dispootioii  of  the  CMdi- 
es,  and  of  the  place  which  each  gnest  occaptod,  is 
given  in  the  article  Tkicli.vii'm. 

The  Greeks  and  Romana  were  accustomed,  in 
hiter  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Gr'.'f.'.  sinrc  Ihniirr  in  ver  dc^erl^^^s  [>i  r&un.s  as 
rtcUoiug,  but  always  as  sitting  at  their  meals.  Isi- 
dore of  Sevitte**  atao  attributes  the  same  practice  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Even  in  llie  tiim^  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  children  in  lauiUics  ui  the  highest 
rank  naod  to  ati  together  at  an  inferior  table,  while 
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their  fathers  and  elders  reoliBied  on  < 

upper  part  of  the  room.* 

Roman  ladies  continued  the  practice  of  sitting  al 
table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  had  becomt 
omunon  with  the  other  sex.*  It  appears  to  Imvt 
been  considered  more  decent,  and  more  agre«ible 
to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient  manners, 
women  to  sit,  more  especially  if  many  persons  were 
present.  But,  on  the  oUier  hand,  we  fiad  eases  si 
women  tedining,  where  there  was  ooaoeired  to  w 
nothing  bold  or  indeL'cate  in  their  posture.  In  some 
of  the  bas-reliefs,  ropre&entuig  the  visit  of  Bacchus 
to  Icarus,  Erigone,  instead  of  sitting  on  the  couch, 
reclines  upon  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.  In  Ja- 
venal*  a  bride  reclines  at  the  marriage-supper  oa 
the  bosom  ol  her  husband,  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  McHitfauoon.* 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  perf«^ 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  w  if(>  recline 
on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  three-legged  table  is 
spread  with  viands  before  them.  Their  two  aoas 
are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  tlirm  sittiPi:.  in  the 
manner  above  described,  on  a  low  atool,  and  pl^ 
ing  with  the  dog.  Sevoral  fsoiales  and  a  bogr  ai» 
performing  a  piece  of  musie  for  tlie  enlertaiameol 
of  the  married  pair. 

Before  lying  down,  the  shoes  or  sandda  were  t» 
ken  off,  and  this  was  commonly  done  by  tiM  wUtmA- 
ante.*  In  all  the  aneient  paintings  and  baa-idleih 
illustrative  of  this  subject,  we  aee  the  giiesls  recli- 
ning with  naked  feet;  and  in  U.ose  which  contain 
the  favourite  subject  of  the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Icm* 
rus,  we  observe  a  faun  performing  for  Baeclius  this 
ofltee.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  terra 


cotla  in  the  British  .Mu.seum,  representing  this 
ject,  both  shows  the  naked  feet  of  Icarus,  who  ha^ 
partly  raised  himself  from  his  couch  to  welcome  hit 
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piMt  at-d  also  that  Bacchus  has  one  ol  his  feet  al- 
reailj  naked,  while  Uie  Taan  is  in  ibe  act  of  rerao- 
viof  the  shoe  from  the  other. 
For  an  aeeoaol  of  Graek  meali^  M0  the  aitiele 

Okiphon. 
COiNA'CULUM.    (  Vid,  C<ena.> 
O^NATIO.  arid,  CaKA.) 
fX)ONA'n.  The  lUlowinK  passa^  of  Ulpian* 
will  serve  as  the  host  introduction  to  the  meaning 
of  this  tenn,  while  it  sliows  on  what  occasions  ques- 
tions inrolTing  cogoatio  and  agnatic  arose : 

The  hereditatea  of  intestate  ingenoi  belong  io 
(he  first  place  to  their  sui  heredes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  m  the  fxiwer  of  the  parent,  and  ihnse  who 
are  m  the  place  of  children  (as  grandchildren,  for 
iaatapea) ;  if  there  are  do  aui  heredes,  it  belongs  to 
the  consanpiiaei,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  same  father  (it  was  not  ncces^ar)'  that  tliey 
should  be  by  the  saine  inotlier) ;  if  there  are  no 
coDsanguinet,  it  beloags  to  the  remaining  aad  oear- 
est  agnati,  that  is,  to  the  eegMti  of  the  male  sex, 
who  trace  their  descent  through  males,  and  are  of 
the  same  familia.  And  this  is  provided  by  the  fol- 
towiaglawoftheTwehreTaUea:  *  SiintetUio  mo- 
Aorat  ntc  tieit,  agnMUu  fnaumu  far 


The  foundation  of  COgnatio  is  a  log^al  marriage. 
The  term  cognauia  (irith  some  exceptions)  compre* 
haads  agnatua :  an  agnatoa  may  be  a  cognatna,  but 
a  eogoatQs  is  only  an  agnatos  when  bis  rdatkmahip 
by  blood  is  traced  through  males. 

The  fullowing  will  give  a  correct  notion  of  apna- 
toa  and  cogaatus.  Familia  means  all  those  free  per- 
aau  who  are  fai  the  power  of  the  aame  paterfkmilias, 
or  head  of  a  familia ;  and  in  this  sense  fiimilia  sig- 
oihes  all  tlie  agnati,  or  all  those  who  are  untteii  in 
one  body  by  tlie  common  bond  of  the  patria  potcstas. 
The  conwtio,  aa  already  said,  waa  the  relaiiooabip 
af  Hood  which  exntea  between  thoae  who  were 
iprung  from  a  common  pair,  and  it  therefore  (with 
Mxue  exceptions)  contained  the  agnatio.  But  legiti- 
aoate  grandchildren  of  sons  who  were  not  emanci- 
Mted  were  abo  ia  the  patria  poieataa,  ooaaeqaently 
faimed  part  of  the  ftmnia,  and  were  afnati  Adopt- 
adehfldren  u  ere  also  in  the  father's  power,  and.  oun- 
aeqoently,  were  agnati,  though  they  were  not  cog- 
nati.  The  paterfamilias  maintained  his  power  over 
hia  familia  so  loog  as  he  lived,  except  over  those 
who  were  emancipated,  or  passed  into  another  fa- 
milia, or  in  any  way  sustained  a  deminutio  capitis 
Ob  hia  death,  the  common  bond  of  the  {wtria  poles- 
las  was  dinaolfed,  and  his  sons  heeame  leapeenrely 
heads  of  families ;  that  is,  of  persons  who  were  in 
their  power,  or,  with  respect  to  one  another,  were 
agnati.  But  all  these  persons  continued  to  be  mem- 
hen  of  the  aame  familia ;  that  ia,  they  were  atill  ag- 
umI,  consequently,  the  agnatio  subaiated  among 
persons  so  long  as  ihey  could  trace  back  their  de- 
scent through  males  to  one  common  paterfamilias. 

Afnati,  then,  ate  thoae  who  wodd  be  in  the  ps- 
Crin  pocestaa,  or  in^iia,  as  a  wiA  n  mamu  vtri,  or  in 
the  manoe  of  a  son  who  is  in  the  father's  power,  if 
the  palerfamdias  were  alive  ;  and  this  is  true  wheth- 
er such  persons  ever  were  actually  so  or  not."* 

We  moat  soppoee,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
notion  of  airnatio,  that  if  the  person  from  whom  the 
agnati  claim  a  common  descent  were  alive,  and 
they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his  manus,  or  in 
the  manua  of  those  who  are  in  hia  power,  tbey 
won!d  all  be  sgnatL  In  order,  then,  that  agmrtio 
na^  lubsist  between  persons,  the  person  from  whom 
the  descent  is  claimed  must  have  lost  his  patria  po- 
liMas  hf  deaCh  only,  and  not  by  any  capitis  demi- 
aotio.  and,  eomeqnently,  not  by  any  of  his  children 
passing  into  any  ether  |>atria  potestaa,  or  into  the 


1  tfii«^ih.M.«l>>l.  (HaaakLahitaektej 


manus  viri,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  passing  jnu 
another  agnatio ;  for  a  person  could  not  at  the  same 
time  he  an  agnatus  of  two  altogether  diflferent  fiua- 
ilies.  Accordingly,  adoption  destroyed  agnatio,  and 
the  emancipatiuii  ol  a  son  by  liis  father  took  away 
all  his  rights  of  agnatio,  and  hia  IhruMr  agnati  loel 
all  their  rights  against  him. 

"The  patrieians,  as  gentUti,  gained  what  other* 
lost  as  agnati,  and  they  kept  as  gentiles  what  they 
themselves  lost  as  agnati ;  and  this  strict  doctrine 
of  the  complete  loss  of  the  agnatio  appears,  tiMve 
fore,  to  have  originated  with  them."* 

Persons  of  the  same  blood  by  both  parents  were 
sometimes  called  germaiii ;  and  consanguine!  were 
tiioee  who  had  a  common  lather  only,  and  uleriai 
those  who  had  a  coouaoo  mother  only. 
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COLLEGIUM. 


COLIJIGIUM. 


This  tai  e  abows  all  the  degrees  of  ooigMitio  in 
the  Rmnan  law,  and,  of  course,  abo  the  degrees  ef 

agnatic.  Tht  degree  of  rrlationship  of  any  given 
person  in  this  stenima.  to  ilie  person  with  respect 
to  whom  the  rclation-ship  is  inquired  after  (it  tare, 
6lc.),  is  indicated  by  the  tigures  attached  to  tlie  ser- 
cral  words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  de- 
gree of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law,  and  the  Arabic 
eumerala  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 
The  latter  mode  «  reekoning  is  adopted  in  England, 
in  ascfrtaining  the  persons  \vlio  are  entitled  as  next 
of  kin  to  the  personal  e^itatc  of  an  intestate.  It  will 
be  observed,  titat  in  the  canon  law,  the  number 
which  expraaoes  the  collateral  degree  is  always  the 
greater  of  the  two  nombera  (wlien  thejr  nre  diflfinr* 
ent)  which  express  the  distance  of  the  two  parties 
from  the  common  ancestor;  hut  in  the  civil  law, 
tite  degree  of  relationship  is  ascertained  by  count- 
ing from  either  of  the  two  persona  to  the  other 
through  the  common  ancestor.  AU  those  words  on 
vvlin  li  ilu'  same  Roman  or  tlif'  same  .\rabic  numer- 
als occur,  represent  persons  who  are  in  the  same 
aegree  of  cognatio,  according  to  these  nspecUve 
laws,  to  the  person  is  eavr,  <Scc  ' 

CO  GNITOR.    (Fifi.  Actio.) 

COGNO'MEN.    ( Kid.  NoiiaN.) 

COHORS.   (Kid.  Abut,  Romar,  p.  104.) 

*COIX  (coif),  a  species  of  Egyptian  Palni*tree, 
of  the  leaves  of  which  matting  and  baskets  were 
made.  Stackhouse  seta  it  down  for  the  Coix  lach- 
rysMJeU.  Bauhin  incntiOBS  that  some  bad  taken 
it  for  a  species  of  LUko$pgrnmm.  The  term  Kixof 
in  Theophrastns.  out  of  whieh  some  would  mske 
the  Ci/cas  rrroluta,  or  Japanese  Sago-palm,  is  mere- 
ly thr  accusative  plural  for  koUo^,  from  n6i^,  just 
as  some  read  cyccu  for  coicat  in  Pliny.' 

•COL'GHICUM  {Ho/.xtKw),  the  Meadow  Saffron, 
dr  Colchicum  Autumnalc.  Plinj*  merely  mentions 
It  as  a  poisonous  phmt,  but  Alexander  of  Trailcs,  a 
ptyaician  of  the  suth  ccnluiy,  preacrihea  it  in  cases 
of  gout,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  ihenmMism  and 
neuralgic  affections,  it  is  still  found  a  valuable  med- 
icine at  the  present  day.  The  celebrated  specihc 
ibr  gout,  known  by  the  name  of  fau  Medicinale 
tByutpt  is  said  to  be  the  vinous  infusion  of  Col- 
cfaicnm.  Indeed,  the  vinons  infhslon  of  this  plant 
has  been  recoiuincnded  in  ca.scs  of  gout  by  Sir 
Everard  Home.  It  very  rarely  fails  in  such  com- 
plauiis  to  break  up  vhe  paroxysm,  sometimes  acting 
on  Uie  bowels,  at  other  times  on  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  and  oflen  without  any  apparent  accompanying 
effect.  It  is  but  rmlit  to  -slate,  however,  that  the 
most  judicious  writers  <ft  sout  consider  it  a  danger- 
ous medicine  iihbnatd>.*  {ViL  ErasHSBOW  and 

HsBMOD.^CTYI.ns  ) 

COLLATIO  BONO'RUM.  ( Vid.  BoKORim  Col- 

CATIO.) 

COLLE'QIUM.  Tlie  persons  who  formed  a  col- 
legfctm  were  esJled  collega;  or  sodales.  The  word 

collep:iuin  properly  expressed  the  notion  of  several 
persons  being  united  in  any  othce  or  for  any  com- 
nran  purpose  ;*  it  afterward  came  to  signify  a  bo<ly 
of  persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  togeth- 
er.  Tlte  collegium  was  the  iratpia  of  the  Greeks. 

The  legal  notion  uf  a  ecjllegium  was  as  follows  : 
A  collegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  must 
consist  of  three  persons  st  least.*  Persons  who 
legally  formnd  such  an  as'<ociallon  were  said  cnrput 
habere,  which  is  equivalent  to  oui  phrase  of  being 
incor|>orated  ;  and  in  latci  times  they  were  said  to 
lie  corpora.'!,  and  tlie  body  was  called  a  corporatio. 

I.  (IIuco,  Lchrliuch.  At. — M»rcz(jll,  L.ohri>ueh,  Ac— Di(?.  38, 
;it,  10,  De  Gnulilm!.,  A:c.-i;ip.,  Frair.,  c.l.  Ddckin«.)— 2  (Theo- 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  16  ;  ii.,  8.— Plin  .  H.  N.,  xiii.,  4.— Billerbeck, 
Flon  CloniM,  p.  338.)— 3.  (U.  N.,  itviii.,  0.)— 4.  (Manulcv, 
M«d.  Dkt.,  p.  137.)— &.  (i4v_  z.,  11,        Tacit    Ann.,  iii., 

u  wt.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  IS,  •.  asi) 
rm 


Those  wii»  farmed  the  publio  leveones 
sal^worlts  (talinte)  might  hare  a  corpus.  The 

power  of  forming  such  a  collegium  or  »iM-ieta.s  (for 
this  term  also  was  used)  was  limited  by  variouc 
leges,  scnatus  consulta,  and  imperisi  eonstitotioaB.* 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled  to 
have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  m  common : 
they  could  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  juri?t.s  rrmark, 
just  as  the  state  held  property  {res  commun*»). 
These  collegia  hsd  a  common  chest,  and  coidd  svt 
and  be  surd  by  their  symlicus  or  actor.  Such  a 
body,  which  was  sometimes  also  called  a  unirerti- 
tas,  was  a  legal  unity.  That  which  was  due  to  the 
body  was  not  due  to  the  indit  iduals  of  it,  and  tliai 
which  the  bodjr  owed  was  not  the  debt  of  the  indi- 
viduals. The  common  property  of  the  body  vm 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  debts  of  the 
body.  The  collegium  or  univeraitas  was  governed 
by  its  own  regulations,  which  might  be  any  regote- 
tions  that  the  body  agreed  upon,  provided  they  were 
not  contrary  to  law:  this  ;)rovision,  as  Gaius  con 
jcctures,*  was  derived  from  a  law  of  Solon,  which 
he  quotes.  The  collegium  still  subsisted,  though  aB 
the  original  members  were  changed  :  it  hail,  as  our 
law  expresses  it,  perpetual  succt  ssion  Ihuti  it  ap- 
pears that  the  notion  of  a  collegium  is  precisely  that 
of  our  modern  incorporatioos,  the  origin  of  which  is 
clearly  traceable  to  these  Roman  institutiooe. 

.\  lawfully  constituted  collegium  was  legit iiman. 
Associations  of  individuals,  which  affected  to  act  as 
collegia,  hot  were  finhidden  by  favr,  were  caMed 
illicita. 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegfai  were  formed,  ex- 
cept that  some  \V(  re  specially  established*  by  legal 
aulhority.*  Other  collegia  were  pr«»tK»hIy  fonoed 
by  Tcrinntaiy  assoeiations  of  individuals,  under  tM 
provisions  of  some  general  legal  auiltority,  such  as 
those  of  the  pultlicani.  Tliis  su{>f^>siii<>n  would  ac- 
count for  th<!  fad  of  a  great  iiuiii'x  r  ni  i  tijlegii 
being  formed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  many  of 
them  being  oeeaaionally  suppressed  as  not  legitkna 

Son^e  of  these  corporate  bodies  resetulded  ou 
companies  or  guilds ;  such  were  the  labrorum,  pis- 
torum,  &o.,  rollegia.  Others  were  of  a  religious 
chander;  anch  as  the  poatificum,  augurum,  fra- 
tnnn  arralhim  collegia.  Others  were  I  ndiee  con- 
eemed  about  government  and  administration  .  as 
tribunomm  plebis.*  quoBatomm,  deetiriunuin  coUe> 
gia.  Tiic  titles  of  nimereae  other  collegia  may  be 
collected  from  the  Roman  witem  and  from  iaacrip> 

tKMlS. 

.Acconlinij  to  thf^  dofmitiiMi  of  a  i-ull'  '  iini.  the 
consuls,  being  only  two  in  number,  were  ihji  a  culie- 
ginm,  though  each  was  called  eollega  with  respect 
to  the  otlier.  and  their  union  i[»  office  was  call«>d 
collegium.  It  does  not  app<  ar  that  the  Romans 
ever  called  the  individual  who,  for  the  time,  iiUed 
an  office  of  perpetual  oonltnuaoce,  a  universitas  oi 
colleginm :  a  kind  of  contradiction  in  tenns,  wMch 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times tOintriMluro, 
under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole.  But  the  n»>- 
tion  of  a  person  succeeding  to  aU  the  pro|K  rty  and 
legal  rights  of  a  predecessor  wjs  fsiniUar  to  tiie 
Romans  in  the  case  of  a  heres,  who  was  said  to 
take  per  universitatem,  and  the  same  notion,  no 
doubt,  always  existed  with  respect  to  individi-ale 
who  heM  any  office  in  perpetual  suecession. 

.\ccording  to  Ulpian,  a  universitas.  though  r©. 
duced  to  a  single  member,  was  still  «x)nsidereJ  a 
universitas  ;  for  the  individual  p<»ssesse(!  all  the 
rights  whidi  once  belonged  to  the  body,  and  tb» 
name  by  whioh  it  was  dimnguished. 

When  t  new  meihber  was  taken  into  a  eatte|i> 


1.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4.)— S.  (1)1?.  47,  tit.  22. )-3.  ll.iv  ,  v  ,  50.  S«J 
—4.  (L»»..  T.,  40,  as.— Suer ,  '  d'  ,  48  — OcUt.,        !>.(  3,  l»« 


COLOUAiilA. 


CULONIA. 


mi,  be  was  saio  eo-optari,  and  the  old  members 
were  said  with  respect  to  him,  rcciptre  in  collefrium. 
The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent coUegia.  Tbe  statement  of  their  rules  be- 
longs to  the  several  heads  of  Aveoit  &e.,  whkHi 
are  troated  of  in  this  work. 

CiviLaies,  and  res  public*  (civil  coinmuniiies),  and 
UHioicifia  (io  tbe  later  sense  of  the  term)  were 
viewed,  ia  a  manner,  as  oorporatioos,  tiiough  ihey 
trere  not  so  catted :  they  eoold  have  property  in 
eiinunon,  and  in  some  respects  act  as  corporations; 
but  they  do  oot  seem  ever  to  have  bet^'ii  legally  con- 
sidered as  corporations,  because  they  coneialed  of 
an  indeterminate  number  of  individuals. 

According  to  Pliny,*  res  publicae  and  munieipia 
could  nul  lake  as  hcres ;  and  ihc  reason  gwt  n  is, 
that  they  were  a  corpus  iaoertum,  and  so  could  not 
etmer*  kenHttttmt  that  is,  do  thoae  acta  which  a 
heres  must  do  in  order  to  show  ilial  he  consents  to 
be  a  heres.  iJniver.>itales>,  generally,  are  also  con- 
sidered by  modern  writers  to  be  within  this  rule, 
ibougb  they  are  clearly  nut  within  the  reason  of  it ; 
for  a  collegium,  which  consisted  of  a  determined 
h^in!-fT  uf  individuals,  was  no  more  a  corpus  incer- 
tuw  lhaji  any  other  number  of  ascertained  individu- 
ala.  and  all  that  could  po.s.sibly  be  required  of  them 
would  be  tbe  consent  of  all.  Mimicipia  could,  how- 
ever, acquire  property  by  meana  of  Other  persons, 
whether  bon<l  or  free  ;*  and  they  could  take  fidei- 
comiiiisba  under  the  senaius  consultum  Aproniaunm 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  ex- 
tended to  licita  collegia  in  the  tune  of  M.  Aurelius.' 
By  another  senatiis  cunsultuin,  the  liberti  of  muniei- 
pia nu^jrlii  make  the  raunicipes  tlinr  lierede:^.  The 
gods  could  not  he  made  heredes,  except  such  deites 
tm  poaseased  this  eapaeity  by  special  senatns  eon- 
tnlta  or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Jnpitrr  Tar- 
peius,  &.C.*  By  a  constilulion  of  Leu.'  civiuies 
eouid  take  property  as  heredes.  In  the  time  of 
ftnlus  (who  wrote  between  tJae  time  of  CaracaUa 
■ad  Alexander  Severna),  eivHalea  oooU  take  lega- 
cies of  particular  kinds. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  Empire  could 
not  receive  gil\s  by  will,  yet  Independent  slates 
could  receive  gifts  in  that  way,  a  case*  which  fur- 
nishes no  objections  to  the  statement  above  made 
by  Pliny  and  Ulpian  In  tlie  same  way,  llie  Ilonian 
state  accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attalus,  king  of 
Fefgamus.  a  gill  which  came  to  them  from  a  for- 
eii-nrr  The  Roman  lawyers  considered  auoh  a 
gilt  to  l»e  ai:ce()tt;d  by  the  jus  gentium. 

•COLOCA'SIA  and  -lU.VI  (KoXoKaaia  and  -tov), 
the  edjhle  root  of  tbe  Eireptian  Bean  («s^pic  i  At* 
yvtmoc).  It  grew,  aeeonung  to  Dioeeoridea,'  chiefly 
in  E^ypt,  but  w.is  found  also  in  the  lakes  of  Asia. 
"  U  has  leaves,"  says  the  siime  authority,  ''as  large 
as  a  petasus ;  a  staBc  a  eubit  hi  icMth,  sad  of  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  a  rosaceous  rower  twice  as 
large  as  a  poppy.  When  the  flower  goes  off,  it  bears 
hu^ks  like  little  bags,  in  wiiich  a  small  bean  appears 
beyond  the  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  which  is 
called  eiborum  or  eibotioH  (ittSupiov  f/  Ki^^Jriov),  f.  «., 
a  little  coffer  or  ark,  because  the  bean  is  sown  on 
tbe  moist  earth,  and  so  sinks  into  the  water.  The 
root  is  thicker  than  a  reed  ;  it  is  eaten  both  raw 
and  boded,  and  is  called  Coloeana.  The  bean  ia  eat- 
en green,  and  when  it  b  dried  It  tome  black,  and  is 
larger  than  the  Greek  Bean.'"*  Theophrastus,  in 
tbe  account  whicli  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  Dean, 
doea  not  in  the  least  hint,  as  Martyn  remarks,  that 
aaj  put  of  the  pUat  waa  called  CoIomm  ;  Pliny,* 
however,  agrees  with  Dioecoridea  in  making  them 


the  same.  He  mentions  the  stalk  as  l\  e  part  tnm 
is  eaten  ;  says  the  Egyptians  used  the  leaves  tc 
drink  out  of;  and  adds,  that  in  bis  time  it  was  plant- 
ed in  Italy.  "Prosper  Aipinus,  in  his  work  D* 
^antit  JEgypti,  aasnrea  tn  that  the  modem  ^gyp 
tian  name  of  tliis  plant  is  Culras,  which  the  Greek 
writers  might  easily  change  to  the  more  agrrealile 
sound  of  Colocasia.  He  says  no  plant  is  bettei 
known,  or  ia  in  more  use  among  them,  the  root  of 
it  being  eaten  as  commonly  as  turnips  among  us. 
The  Colocasia  be<:an  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  Vir- 
gil's time ;  and  when  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  that 
poel  (in  whieh  mention  is  made  of  it)  was  written, 
it  was  a  rarity  newly  brotight  from  vEgypt,  and 
therefore  the  Mantuan  bard  speaks  of  its  growing 
comiiionly  in  Italy  as  one  of  the  glories  of  tlie  gulil- 
en  age  which  was  now  expected  to  return.' '  For 
farther  information  respecting  the  Colocasia,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Fee's  Flore  de  VirgUe.  Ac- 
cording to  this  last-mentioned  writer,  the  ancients 
frequently  confounded  the  Nymphaa  Lotus  and  tho 
Arum  C^oeatia  under  the  common  name  of  Coloca- 


I,  (E*  ,  t.,  7.— in]..,  Fng.,  M.  22,  i.  5.)-?.  (I)i(f.  41,  tit.  2, 
m.  I,»B.>--i  (Dir.  34.  tit.  5.  i.  21.)— I.  (Ulj..,  Frasm.,  lit. 22. 
•  Hl-xS.  <CckL  t,  Ut.  94,  IS.>— a.  (Taol.,  Aon.,  iv.,  43.}— 7. 
«S  III.  P.  if .  *.h-9.  (H.  VnVd^  m 


•COLOCYNTHE  (Ko7.oKvi'f)ni  Oa,  and-ri?),  the 
Gourd.  Even  in  the  days  of  Athenteus,"*  says 
Adams,  "  the  savana  complained  of  the  diffiiimlty  of 
distinguishing  tbe  summer  fruits  from  one  another, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  names  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  authors  who  had  treated  of  th«  in 
Thus  Nioander  applied  the  term  atxva  to  what  w  as 
the  KoAoKwOa  of  later  writers  ;  and  it  is  farther  de^ 
serving  of  remark,  that  Galen  applies  the  temi  oik- 
I'Of  to  the  KoXoKVv^Sa  of  Dioscorides,  i  e.,  to  the  Cu» 
cumis  salivas,  or  common  Cucumber,  ami,  conse- 
quently,  his  (Galen's)  mXokvvOv  was  the  Cucurbim, 
or  Coord.  In  this  sense  I  am  indined  to  think  the 
terms  cUvog  and  Ko7.oKv\dr)  are  generally  usi  d  by 
the  writers  on  Dietetics,  namely,  the  former  is  the 
Cucumber,  and  the  latter  the  Gourd  of  English  gar- 
deners.* Ttieophraattts  did  not  define  aocaratelv 
the  character  ofnls  xo^^Mhr.  and,  indeed,  aeoord- 
ing  to  Altiena^iis,  he  descrilied  several  species  of  it. 
I  can  scarcely  believe,  however,  that  he  generally 
applied  it  to  the  Cucumis  Coloq/nthis,  i.  e.,  the  CM- 
oquintida,  or  Bitter  Apple,  aa  Stackhouae  repre< 

Splits  * 

•COLOCYNTHIS  («o/.r,Miv;  rN,  i  Ti;,.  Biitei 
Apple  (Coluquinlida),  or  CucunuM  (  tocynlht*.* — II. 
The  common  Cncumber,  or  Cvcmms  m/tsks.* 

♦COLI.VS  (KoXiac),  the  name  of  a  small  Fish, 
mentioned  by  Pollux,  Aristotle,  Athena;us,  and 
.Elian.    It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  variety  of' 
the  Mackerel,  or  S^-ombcr  scomber.^ 

♦(30L010S  (KoAotof ).   ( Vtd.  Okacitlcs.) 

COLO'NI.    (t'lrf.  Pr^dr'm.) 

COLO'NIA.  This  word  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  the  verb  colcre,  "  to  cultivate,"  and  as  the 
word  eoUmus,  which  probably  originally  signified  a 
"  tiller  of  the  earth."  The  English  word  colony, 
whu  li  i.-  derived  from  the  Latm,  |)erhaps  rxiMC-^ses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  colonization  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
occasions,  s<'nt  out  their  superfluous  male  popula* 
tion,  with  arms  in  their  hands  (iepa  veon^),  to  seek 
for  a  new  home.*  Bot  these  were,  apparently,  mere 
bands  of  adventurers,  and  siicli  colonies  rather  re- 
sembled the  old  Greek  colonies  than  those  by  which 
Rome  extended  her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  establiahed  by  the  Romans  as  fin 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city  extend, 

1.  (Viryil.  Ecl.<..  IV..  20.— Martyn,  »<l  Inc.)— 2.  (it.,  c.  14.)— 
3.  (A.l.inis,  (•-.iiiniriUnry  on  Pau]  of  .fifitrii.  y.  Ili3.)— 4  (AJ 
am,,  AtfxM'il..  s.  V.) — 3.  (DioM.or.,  iv,.  K.'<     (lull  n,  l>r  Sitii|i| 
vii.)  — 0.  (llip|Kjcr.,  Aflcct.)  — 7.  (AUiuiui,  A|)]k  ■>''.,  » 
(Dioan.  BsIh  Aalif.  Xosk,  i.,  IS.) 
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and  the  practice  was  continued,  without  intermis- 1    Roman  dtiaeoa  wlio  w«ra  willing  to  go  ool  M 

Bion,  during  the  RepubHc  and  under  the  Empire. '  membeis  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rome. 

Sigonius'  enumerates  six  main  causes  or  reasons  (  lornV  says  that  Roman  citizens  who  chose  to 
irbicb,  from  time  to  time,  induced  the  Romans  to  become  members  of  a  Latm  colony  must  go  volua- 
■eod  out  oidonies ;  tnd  iheae  causes  are  connected  '  tarily  {awAoret  faoi),  for  this  was  a  capitis  demiii»> 
with  many  mpmorable  events  in  Roman  history. 
Colonies  were  intended  to  keep  in  check  a  conquer- 


tio  ,  and  in  another  passage*  he  aifegfs  the  fa^l  oi 
Roman  citizens  going  out  m  I^tin  colonies  as  a 
ed  people,  and  also  to  repress  hostile  incursions,  as  |  proof  that  loss  of  civitas  mxisi  be  a  voluntary  act. 


in  the  cue  of  the  colony  of  Narnia,*  which  was 
(bmided  to  cheek  the  Umhri ;  and  Mintarntt  and 

Siooessa,'  Cremona  and  Placentia,*  which  were 
founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero*  calls  the 
old  Italian  colonies  the  "  propuiznacula  imperii  -," 
and  in  another  passage*  he  calls  Naito  Martius 
(Narhonne),  which  was  in  the  proiriiicia  Gallia, 
•'Cnlonia  iiostrorum  civium,  specula  populi  Romani 
et  propugnaculum."  Another  object  was  to  in- 
erease  the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  popu- 
lation.^ Somf'timpH  the  immediate  object  of  a  col- 
ony was  to  carry  od  a  number  of  turbulent  and  dis- 
cont'  iiteil  persons.  Colonics  were  also  estiiblished 
for  the  pur{)08e  of  providing  for  veteran  soldiers,  a 
practice  which  was  begun  by  Sulla,  and  oontinnied 
under  the  emperors:  these  colonia  were  called  mil- 
itarcs. 


It  IS  true  tlial  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony  would 
sustain  no  capitis  demimitio,  bet  in  tlua  ease,  aho^ 

there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  bO  etCI 
joined  such  a  colony  without  bis  consent. 

The  colonia  praoeeded  to  ila  place  of  deeticatma 
in  the  form  of  an  army  {tub  texiUo)^  which  b  indi- 
cated on  the  coins  of  some  colonic  An  urbs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
a  new  colony,  and  it?  limits  were  marked  out  by  a 
plough,  which  is  also  Indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
I"he  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  \\ht  ther 
marked  out  by  the  ploui^h  or  not,'  was  at  least 
marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds.  Thus  the  urbs 
and  territoiy  of  the  colooia  respectively  corre- 
sponded to  the  orbs  Roma  and  its  territory.  Reli- 
gious ceremonies  always  accompanied  the  fuiindn* 
tion  of  th«.  colony,  and  the  anniversary  was  aAer 


It  is  remarked  by  Strabo,*  when  speaking  of  the  i  ward  ob-erved.    It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 


Roman  colonies  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that  the  an- 
cient names  of  the  places  were  retained,  and  that, 
though  the  people  in  his  time  were  all  Roman,  thoy 
were  called  by  the  names  of  the  previous  occupiers 
of  the  soil.  This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  old  Roman  colonies,  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  garrisons  planted  in  cotiquercd 
towns,  and  the  colonists  had  a  portion  nf  tlir  con- 

Siered  territory  (usually  a  third  part)  assigned  to 
eoL  The  hihabitants  retained  the  rest  of  tlieir 
lands,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  settlers,  who 
alone  composed  the  proper  colony.*  The  conquer- 
ed people  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
class  from,  and  iolerior  to,  the  colonists.  The  defi- 
nitiim  of  a  colonia  by  Oellhis**  will  appear,  fVom  what 
Imm  been  said,  to  be  stifRcii-ntly  exact :  "  Ex  civitale 
fatal  fropageda — populi  Romam  quasi  effigies  parva 
Hmmlaemfue" 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex.  plebis- 
citum,  or  senatus  consulium  ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  h<xly  of  ad- 
venturers, but  bad  a  regular  organization  by  the  pa- 
rent state,  a:  »rding  to  an  ancient  definition  quo- 
led  by  Niebuhr."  a  colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or 
socii.  sent  out  to  jx>8ses3  a  commonwealth,  with  the 
approhation  of  their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of 
that  people  to  whom  Uiey  belong;  and  it  is  added, 
those  are  colonies  which  are  founded  by  public  act, 
not  1)V  niiy  scression,  Many  of  the  laws  which  rc- 
lalr  tn  ilie  eslablibtiment  of  coloniu  were  leges  agra- 
rifp.  or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  pub- 
Uo  lands,  of  which  Sigoniua  baa  given  a  list  in  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
persons  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion {co.oniam  deiueen).  Theas  persons  varied  in 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  number  (trium- 
vtri  od  eolonos  dtdurendos^*).  We  also  read  of  du- 
umviri, quinqueviri,  vigmtiviri  for  the  sann'  pur- 
pose. The  law  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that  was 
lo  be  distributed,  and  how  much  was  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person.  No  Roman  could  l)c  .sent  out  as  a 
colotust  \>ithout  his  free  consent,  and  when  the 
roloiiv  <  ,1]  nut  an  inviting  one.  it  was  diflioult  to 
fill  up  the  number  of  volunteers.^' 


not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a  ouloo> 
had  already  been  sent  in  doe  form  (auspieato  iedue- 

ta)  This  merely  means  that,  so  long  as  the  colony 
maintained  its  existev«,  there  could  be  no  new 
colony  in  the  same  place;  a  doctrine  that  wonM 
hardly  need  proof,  for  a  new  colony  implied  a  new 
assignment  of  lands  ;  but  new  settlers  (novt  adscnp- 
n)  imuht  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lands  not  al- 
ready assigned.*  Indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
colony  to  receive  additions  ;*  and  a  colony  might 
be  re-established,  if  it  seemed  necessary  fn>ni  any 
cause ;  and  under  the  emperors  such  re-establish- 
ment might  be  entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gatil^ 
personal  vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.* 

The  commissioners  appointed  tooondnct  the  col- 
ony had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  settlement  gave  emplonneDt 
to  namerooa  fimctiooaTiea,  among  whom  Cicero 
enumerates  apparitorea,  aerib*,  librarii,  prasconea, 
architect!.  The  foundation  of  a  colony  might  then, 
in  many  case=i,  not  (i:i!y  be  a  mere  party  measurt', 
carried  fur  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity,  but  it 
would  give  those  in  power  an  opportunity  of  provi 
ding  places  for  many  of  their  friends 

A  coliiuia  w.is  a  jiart  of  the  Roman  state,  and  il 
had  a  ri'siniblica  ;  but  its  relation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Jjvy^  the  questton  was.  whcthc* 
Aquileni  shoold  be  a  cotonhi  eivimn  Rimianonmi  oi 
a  I.atina  colonia  ;  a  question  that  had  no  reference 
to  the  persons  who  should  form  the  colony,  but  to 
their  political  rights  with  respect  to  Rome  as  mem- 
bers of  tue  colony.  The  members  of  a  Roman  col- 
ony {eoUmia  ehhm  Romanontm)  most,  as  the  term 
itself  implies,  have  always  had  the  same  riL'lit-i. 
which,  as  citizens,  they  would  have  had  at  Home 
They  were,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  in  the  old  Roman 
colonies,  "the  populus;  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
commonalty."  These  two  bodies  may,  in  course 
of  time,  have  frequently  formed  one;  but  there 
could  be  no  political  union  between  them  till  the  oM 
inhabitants  obtained  the  cororoereinm  and  eominbi- 
um,  in  otlier  words,  t!ie  civitas ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  among  the  various  causes  which  weakened 
the  old  colonies,  and  rendered  new  supplies  of  col- 
onists necessaiy,  we  should  enumerate  the  want  of 
Roman  women;  fbr  the  chiMren  of  a  Roman  were 

1   (De  Antiquo  Jure  Il.ilic,  p.  S15,  Ac.)--!  (Liv.,  x.,  10.)— 
I.  (X.,  SI.)— 4.  (o»Tii.,  46.)— 3.  (2  Ih  Leg.  An.,  c.  «7.)— «.  ]     1.  (Pn,  Dom.,  c.  30.)— 2.  (IV.  Ctt^m..  33.>-J.  (t  ic.  PHil^ 
(Pro  Pout.,  C.  I.)— 7.  (I.iv  .  xxvii  ,  <J.)-8.  (p.  210,  cd.  Ciuaut*.)    li.,  •10.)— 4.  (Cic,  Ptul.,  n.,  40.)— 3.  (T  u-it  .  Ano..  xi*..  V  )-- 

•0.  (Dionjra.,  Autiq.  Romaa..  ii.,&3.)— 10.  (xvi.,  IS.)— II.  (S«rr.  i  6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xit.,  S7,  Puteuli ;  auU  Um         >  UUriv  • 
■d  JEtUt  i.,  l^)-IS.  (L*v.,  nunrii.,  40.)^ia.  (Liv.,  s.,  tl,)       1  TMitat.)— 7.  (usis.,  AS.) 
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A-«l  Roman  ciiixcns  iihIpss  his  wife  was  a  llomun, 
or  unless  atie  belonged  to  a  people  wiih  whicU  Uiere 
tru  connabimn. 

It  IS  important  to  furm  a  pR-cise  notion  of  the  re- 
lation uf  an  ancient  Human  culonia  to  liome.  That 
the  cotoniats,  as  already  observed,  liad  all  the  rights 
of  Boman  otIiieiMt  a  tact  capable  of  perfect  dem- 
(MMtntkm ;  thoQgh  niMt  writers,  following  Sigoni- 
i»,  have  supposed  that  Roman  fitt7.fn3,  by  hccoinniff 
oeoibers  of  a  Human  culuny,  lojit  tbe  sutrraguiui 
Mid  hooores,  and  did  not  obtain  tbem  till  after  the 
piasing  of  tbe  Julian  law.  Such  an  opinion  is  in- 
coaf:stent  with  the  notion  of  Roman  citizenship, 
which  was  a  personal,  not  a  local  right ;  and  it  13 
also  i^coDsisteat  with  tbe  very  principle  of  Koman 
polity  epparent  in  tho  eataliiisliment  of  Roman  col- 
onies. Farther,  the  loss  of  the  suffragium  and 
honores  would  have  been  a  species  of  capitis  demi- 
Dutio ;  aivi  it  is  clear,  from  what  Ciccru  says  of  the 
eonaequtpcoa  of  a  Roman  voluntarily  joining  a  Latin 
eolony,  tb  it  no  sodi  consequences  reeohed  firom 
bccmninj,'  •,  member  of  a  Roman  colony.  If  a  Ro- 
man ever  becaate  a  member  uf  a  Roman  colony 
without  hif«  oonaent,  it  must  have  been  in  the  early 
ages  of  tbr  state,  when  the  colonies  still  retained  ' 
their  garris'rn  character,  and  to  join  a  colony  was  a  ' 
kmd  of  iiuht^iry  bfrvico  ,  but  such  a  duty  to  prott'tt  1 
the  state,  toatead  of  miplymg  anjr  loss  of  privilege, 
jMtiiiia  qnita  a  difliwent  concJoaion. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  coniju*  red  people  amung 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  culonists.  Ttiey 
were  not  Rooaao  citixeoa.  nor  yet  were  they  aueii ; 
atSl  they  weare,  in  a  seoae,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  a-id  in  a  sense  they  were  cires,  though  rrr- 
taiDly  they  bad  not  tbe  auffragium,  and,  perhu|M, 
origin  >lly  nol  tlM  eonnoMnm.  It  is  pruboMe  that 
tbey  had  the  oommercinm,  hot  even  thi*  b  not  cer- 
tain. They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  eivitas 
without  luMiig  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of  asci  rtain- 
ing  their  precise  condition  is  increased  by  the  cir- 
ennwtanee  at  the  word  eivitas  being  uaol  loosely 
by  th«  Ro  nan  writers.  If  they  were  cives  in  a 
aeaac,  ihi^  word  imported  no  privilege ;  for  it  is 
certain  that,  by  l>eing  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
tfaie  as  a  ounquered  people,  therf  kwt  all  power  of 
■dminiaterinir  their  own  allhira,  and  obtained  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  t>oeu,  and  they 
were  aobject  to  nulilary  service  and  taxation.  They 
lost  all  jwisdKtio,  and  it  ia  probable  that  they  were 
bmoght  entinily  within  the  rales  and  proeednre  of 
the  Koman  Ijw,  so  far  as  tliat  was  practicable. 
Lven  the  commercium  and  connubium  with  the 
people  of  their  own  stodc  were  sometimes  taken 
from  them,'  and  thus  they  were  disunited  from  their 
own  nation,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state. 
So  far,  then,  was  the  eivitas  (without  the  sutTragi- 
nm)  from  being  always  a  desirable  condition,  as 
sane  writers  have  suppoeed,  tliat  it  was,  in  faet, 
the  badge  of  servitude;  and  some  states  even  pre- 
icrred  their  turnier  relation  to  Rome  to  being  in- 
with  it  as  complete  citizens.  It  appears 
in  aome  caaea  at  leMt,  a  prvfectos  jnri  dicun- 
do  was  aent  firoi 0  Roane  to  administer  jnstioe  among 
the  conquered  people,  and  between  them  and  the 
coioni.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  clearly  proved,  by 
■nin^r'^t  laataneea,  that  the  oonditkm  of  thn  ood* 
quered  people  among  whom  a  colony  was  sent  was 
not  originally  always  the  same ;  something  depend- 
ed on  the  resistance  of  the  people,  am!  tlie  leiuper 
of  the  KkMnaos  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  sur- 
render. Thtts  the  eonquered  Italian  towns  might 
oriffinally  have  the  eivitas  in  different  degrees,  untd 
ibey  hnaliy  obtained  the  complete  civitas  by  receiv- 


ing  tht;  sufTragium ,  some  of  them  ohUtincd  it  belblt 
the  social  war,  and  others  by  the  Jnlian  law. 

Tbe  natnra  of  a  Latin  eolony  wiU  aiipear  aofr 
ciently  from  What  la  said  hei«b  and  in  tho  aitiela 

C1VITA8. 

Besides  these  colonis  there  were  colonias  Italia 
juris,  as  aome  writon  terai  them ;  but  which,  ia 
fact,  were  not  colonies.  Sifonins,  and  most  sub* 

sequent  writers,  have  considered  the  jus  Ualicuin 
as  a  perbonal  right,  like  the  civitas  and  Latinitaa } 
but  Savigny  has  shovrn  R  to  bn  quite  a  diflbrent 
thing.  The  jus  Italicum  was  granted  to  favoured 
provincial  cities  ;  it  was  a  grant  to  the  comrnumtT, 
not  to  the  individuals  composing  it.  This  right 
consisted  in  quuitarian  ownership  of  the  soil  (oom- 
mereium).  and  ita  appurtenant  eapaeity  of  maneipoi' 
tio,  usucapion,  and  vindicatio,  together  with  frei-dom 
from  taxes,  and  also  in  a  iiuiiiicipal  constiiulion, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  towns,  with  duum- 
viri, quinquennalee,  Bdiles,  and  a  iunsdictio.  Manf 
provineial  towns,  whleb  posaeaseil  tbe  jus  Italleum, 
have  on  their  coins  the  figure  of  a  standing  SOewN, 


Nn 
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iv  ,  11,  12)  in  theThm> 

cian  Chersonesua 

with  the  band  raised,  which  was  tbe  peculiur  sym- 
bol of  municipal  liberty.  Pliny*  baa  mentioned 
several  towns  that  had  the  jus  Italicum  ;  niid  Lug- 
dunum,  Vienna  (in  IJauphine).  and  colonia  Agnppi- 
nensis  had  this  privilege.  It  follows,  from  the  nature 
of  this  privilege,  that  lowoa  which  had  the  I^tin>ias 
or  tbe  eivitas,  which  was  a  personal  pririit  ge, 
might  not  have  the  juo  Italicum  :  but  the  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  could  hardly  be  any 
other  than  those  which  had  the  civitas  or  I<atinitaB, 
and  we  eanaoteoaceive  that  it  waa  ever  given  to  a 
town  of  Fereinlni. 

The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which  oritrinatrd 
in  ^he  earliest  ages,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
strengthen  and  extend  her  power :  "  Dy  the  colo- 
nies the  empire  was  ronsolidate<l,  the  decay  of 
population  chH'ked,  llie  unity  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  language  ilillii.-ii  d.  The  countries  which  tho 
Romans  conquered  within  the  limits  of  Italy  were 
i  nhalrited  by  nations  that  enttivated  Ae  soil  and  bad 
cities  To  destroy  such  a  population  was  not  pos- 
sible nor  politic  ;  but  It  was  a  wise  |>olicy  to  take 
part  of  their  lands,  and  to  plant  IknIics  of  Roman 
eitiaens,  and  also  Latinae  coloniae,  among  the  con* 
quered  peuple  The  power  of  Rome  over  her  ool> 
onies  was  derived,  as  Nicbuhr  has  well  remarked, 
"  from  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state,  tu  whu^h 
the  colonies  of  liome,  like  sons  in  a  Ronun  Amily, 
even  after  they  had  grovim  to  maturity,  continued 
unalterably  subject."  In  fact,  the  notion  of  the 
patria  potestas  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  tbondatlfla 
of  tbe  institutions  of  Rome. 

The  diAeolty  whieb  tbe  RepoUio  had  in  main« 
taining  her  colonies,  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
appears  from  numerous  passages  ;  and  the  diilicuiti 
was  nut  always  to  protect  them  against  hostile  ag- 
gression, but  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  th( 
Roman  state.  The  reoaona  of  this  dilRoolty  wiC 
sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  been  said. 
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COLUNU 


Tho  princtplc*  of  Uw  «y8tem  of  cotonitation  we.€ 
(bUy  eataMtthed  in  the  early  ages  of  Home ;  but  the 

M)Iunics  had  a  more  purely  military  character,  that 
is,  were  composed  of  soldiers,  in  tiie  latter  part  of 
the  Republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  al 
wbich  lime,  also,  colonies  began  to  be  established 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  as  in  the  case  of  Nar- 
bonne,  already  mt  titioiietl,  and  in  the  ease  of  Ne- 
aiausus  (Ninies),  which  was  made  a  colony  by 
Augustus,  an  event  which  ia  commeinorated  by 
nc«lal<,'  ari'l  an  extant  inscription  at  NImes.  In 
iddiUdii  lo  ilie  evidence  from  written  books  of  the 
niiHR'rou.s  colonies  established  by  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  and  aubaequenily  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire* 
have  the  teatimony  of  neJala  and  inaalpliMis, 


«  m  which  COL ,  the  abbreviation  of  colonia,  indi- 
cates Ihia  fact.  The  prodi^ous  activity  of  Rome 
in  settling  eolonira  in  Italy  ts  apparent  from  the  list 

given  by  Front ii)u>,'  iiio>i  (if  winch  appear  to  have 
been  ola  towns,  which  were  either  walled  wheu 
the  colon/  was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new 
defences. 

Colonies  were  sometimes  establishe<l  under  the 
Empire  \v:ili  cireuiuslaiices  of  great  oppression,  and 
the  lauds  were  assigned  to  the  vcleraos  withotit 
atriet  regard  to  agisting  rights. 

Under  the  emperors,  all  legislative  authority  being 
ti'cn  virtually  in  them,  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
was  an  art  of  imperial  grace,  and  often  merely  a 
litis  of  honour  conferred  on  aome  ftvourad  9foL 
firas  M.  Aorelios  raised  to  the  rank  of  oolonia  the 

4mill  town  (vicus)  of  Halale,  at  the  foot  of  T;;iiriis, 
iftherc  his  wiiie  Faustina  died  *  The  old  military 
colonies  were  composed  of  u  hult  legions,  with  tlieir 
tribunes  and  centurions,  who,  being  united  by  mu- 
tual affection,  composed  a  political  body  {rcspubtica) ; 
and  it  was  a  entuiil  iiiit  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that 
soldiers,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another,  with- 
out any  head,  without  any  bond  of  onion,  were 
suddenly  brought  tn^n  ther  on  one  spot,  '*  numerus 
magig  quain  colunui.'  *  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  ujion  the  acces- 
aioo  of  Tiberius,  it  waa  one  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  aenrtng  thirty  or  forty  years, 
wert'  separated,  and  disi)ersed  in  remote  |>arls  ; 
where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a  grant  of 
lands  (per  nomen  agnniM\t  swampy  tracts  and  bar> 
ran  mountains.* 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
eonstittition  of  a  eolonia 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  organized  parts, 
Iia!\  :\'m\  the  Provinces.  "  Italy  eonsisted  of  a 
creat  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
come members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  oom- 
mnnities  of  these  citteens  were  subjects  of  the  Ro* 
■lan  people,  yet  the  internal  administration  of  the 
eommunities  belonged  to  themselves.  This  free 
ntmicipal  constitution  waa  the  fiordamental  char- 
acteristic of  Italy ;  and  the  Mme  remark  will  apply 
to  both  principal  classes  of  such  oonstitutions,  mu- 
nkipia  and  colonis.   That  distinction  which  made 
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a .  tete  jito  A  jnsfectam  is  mentioned  aite.'wara, 
and  fore,  conctliabnla,  eastella,  are  merely  smallei 

communities,  with  an  incomph.'te  organization.'*' 
As  in  Rome,  so  in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assemi> 
biy  had  origioally  the  sovereign  power;  they  elMW 
the  magistrates,  and  could  even  make  laws  •  When 
the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  fonn  lo 
Rome,  and  the  elections  were  transferred  byTiberi* 
us  to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened  in  the 
colonies,  whose  senates  then  possessed  wbatevei 
power  had  once  belonged  to  the  rommenity 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  urdo  ds- 
curion'un ;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia; 
the  members  of  it  were  dccuriones  or  curiales 
Thus,  in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to  senatus, 
the  former  beinir  'he  senate  of  a  rohuiy,  ar.il  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  i>eaattu 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  aM 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  hv  histori- 
ans, in  inscriptions,  and  m  public  records ;  as,  fui 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which  rontain- 
ed  a  Roman  lex.  Alter  the  decline  of  the  powilar 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  intennl  ad- 
ministration of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magistra 
lus ;  but  only  a  decurio  could  be  u  magistmtus,  and 
the  choice  was  made  by  the  decurionea.  Aogustu.- 
soems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  this  practical 
change  in  the  oonstitotlon  of  the  colonics  in  Italy. 
All  the  citizens  had  the  rigtit  of  voting  at  Rome, 
but  such  a  privdcgc  would  be  useless  to  must  of  lb« 
eitiiens,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  Rome. 
Augustus*  devised  a  new  method  of  voting  ;  the  de- 
curioncs  sent  the  votes  in  writing,  ami  under  seal, 
to  Rome;  but  the  decuriunes  only  votid.  Thouirt" 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  alter  Tiberiuk 
had  transferred  the  elections  st  Rome  from  the  pop 
nlar  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of  .Vu 
gustus  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  lur  the  prf 
eminence  of  the  dccuriones.  and  the  decline  of  llu 
popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratns  of  a  oolonhi  were  %bi 
duumviri*  or  <itiattuurviri,  so  called,  a>  the  minil,.  ;•. 
might  vary,  whose  functions  may  be  compared  wiU 
those  of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  the  «>«««mh* 
raent  of  the  prsstorship.  The  name  duumviri  seenv 
to  have  been  the  most  common,  Their  principtf 
duties  were  the  a(lmini.->trat;on  of  justice,  and,  ac 
cordmgly,  we  find  on  inscriptions  "  Duumviri  J.  D.' 
{juri  duundo),  ••Qoatlnorviri  J.  D."  They  won 
styled  magistratus  [)re-eininently,  though  the  namr 
magistratus  was  properly  and  ui  ginaily  the  most 
general  name  for  all  persons  who  tilled  similar  situ* 
ations.  The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  inscrip- 
tions to  denote  this  chief  magistracy ;  and  even 
dictator  and  praetor  occur  under  the  Empire  and  un- 
der the  Republic.  The  odice  of  the  duumviri  lasted 
a  year  Savigny  shows  that  under  tlie  RepubfiClhe 
jurisdictiu  uf  the  duumviri  in  civil  matters  was  nn 
limited,  and  that  it  was  only  under  the  Empire  that 
It  u  as  rr  strided  m  the  manner u^icfa  appeals  fron 

the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  prwfeetus  juri 
dicundo  ;  he  was  in  the  place  of,  and  not  cu«'xistent 
with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  ai  ve  have 
seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people ;  oui  tlie  pr»- 
fectua  waa  appointed  anouaUy  in  Rome,*  and  aeitf 
to  the  town  called  a  praefeetura,  which  might  be  ci 
ther  a  municipium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  in 
the  matter  of  the  prKfectus  that  a  town  r-alled  a 
praefectura  difl'ered  from  other  Italian  to\sii-  Ar 
pinnm  is  called  both  a  miniioipium  and  a  praefectu* 
ra  ;*  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  place,  obtained  the 
highest  honours  that  Rome  could  confer. 
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eenMTt  ennrtor,  or  quinqDeimalis,  all  which 

names  denou*  the  same  functionary,  was  alno  a  niu- 
uicipal  magistrate,  and  corresponded  to  the  censor 
at  Itomo,  and  in  sotue  cases,  perhaps,  to  the  quws- 
tor  al»o.  Oensora  are  mentiooed  in  I<ivW  as  ma- 
gistrates or  the  twelve  Latin  eolonies.  The  qain* 
quenna!es  were  sdnietiinrs  duumviri,  sometimes 
quatluorviri ;  but  they  are  always  carefully  distiu- 
fuished  from  the  duumviri  and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ; 
mod  their  functions  are  ciearljp  shown  by  Savigny  to 
hane  been  those  of  censors.  They  held  their  office 
for  one  year,  and  during  the  four  intermediate  years 
the  functions  were  nut  exercised.  The  office  of 
eeneor  or  quinquennaiis  was  higher  in  rank  than 
that  of  the  duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  fill- 
ed by  those  who  had  dis^'^harged  the  other  offices  of 
the  municipality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  organization 
of  these  manieipalities,  and  of  their  Ate  under  the 
E&l|Mre.the  reader  is  referred  tn  an  adininiMe  diap- 
ter  in  Savigny,*  from  which  the  above  brief  notice 

The  tenno  monieipiuniaiid  municipee  require  ex- 
ptanation  in  oonnexion  wift  the  present  subject,  and 

the  explanation  of  them  will  render  the  naiure  of  a 
prKfectura  still  clearer.  One  kind  of  municipmm 
was  a  hody  of  persons  who  were  not*  Roman  citi- 
sens,  but  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
except  the  sufTragium  and  the  honores.  But  the 
communities  enumerated  as  examples  of  this  kind 
of  municipium  are  the  Fundani,  Formiani,  Cumani, 
Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  and  Tlueulani,  whidi  were 
conquered  states,*  and  TBCeived  the  civitas  without 
the  sutiragium  ;  and  all  these  piace;»  received  the 
jomplete  civitas  before  the  social  war,  or,  as  Festus 
Axpieases  it.  "  Post  aliquot  anooe  civea  Homani  ef> 
Aeti  sunt."  Tt  is  singular  tint  another  andent  def- 
ililion  <  f  thi^  class  of  municipia  says,  that  the  per- 
eons  who  had  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except 
the  honoreo,  tun  civcs ;  and  among  such  commu- 
aities  are  enumerated  the  Cumani,  Acerrani,  and 
Atetlani.  This  discrepancy  merely  shows  that  the 
later  Roman  writers  used  the  word  civis  in  a  very 
loose  seofie,  which  we  cannot  be  surprised  at,  aa 
Ikey  wrote  at  a  time  when  these  distinctions  'had 
rea-sn!  Anotlirr  kind  of  municipium  was,  when  a 
civiias  wa.s  completely  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
state  i  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anagnini,*  C^rites,  and 
Aneini,  who  completely  lost  all  internal  administra- 
tkm  of  tlieir  cities ;  while  the  Tusenlani  and  Lanu- 
nui  retained  their  internal  constitution,  and  their 
magistrate  called  a  dictator.  A  third  class  of  mu- 
nicipia was  those  whose  inhabitants  possessed  the 
full  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  the  in- 
ternal adrnini.Htration  of  their  own  cities,  as  the  Tt- 
hur:' i'.  ;t  n< -tiiii.  Pisani,  Urbinates,  Nolam,  Bo 
Donien&es.  i'lucentini,  Nepesini,  Sutrini,  and  hu- 
erenses  (Locensest).  The  first  five  of  these  were 
civitates  fnu-Kinim.  and  the  second  five  colonia'  Lati- 
ns ;  they  all  lieeaiue  iiiiiniL-ipia,  but  only  by  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Juha  Lex,  11  C  90. 

It  has  also  been  already  said  that  a  praefectura 
was  so  called  from  the  eiiemnstanoe  of  a  prKfectus 
J  I)  being  sent  there  from  Rome.  Those  towns 
la  Italy  were  called  pra:fecturv,  says  Festus,  "In 
fuibtis  et  jus  dieehetur  et  nundnuK  afsbnntur,  et 
•mt  4|U«edaiii  eunun  lespublica,  neque  tamen  ma- 
gistratns  snos  haliebant;  in  quas  legibus  priefecti 
mittebantur  quotannis,  jus  dicerenl."  Thus  a 
prvfectura  had  a  respublica,  but  no  inagistralus. 
He  then  makes  two  divisions  of  praefectura.  To 
the  first  division  were  sent  four  pra?fecti  chosen  at 
Home  {pnpuli  tuffragio);  and  he  enumerates  ten 
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phees  ib  Cnmponia  to  whieti  these  qnsttoerviif 

were  sent,  and  amoriir  them  (  uiiuv  and  .\cerra. 
which  were  mumnpia  ;  and  Ve'iiirnum.  I.iternum, 
and  Puteoli.  which  were  Roman  colonics  establish* 
ed  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  second  divia* 
ion  of  prefectnne  comprised  those  places  to  which 
the  prwtor  urhanus  sent  a  pra'fectus  every  year, 
namely,  Fundi,  Formia.*,  Ca:re,  Venafrum,  .Mlifai, 
Privemum,  Anagnia,  Frnaino,  Rejte,  Saturnia.  Nur* 
sia,  Arpinuro,  allaque  complura  Only  one  of  them, 
Satnmia,  was  a  vtHtomj  of  Roman  eitizi  ii.s  ,'  the 
rest  are  municipia.  It  is  the  conclusion  id'  Zunipt, 
that  all  the  municipia  of  the  older  period,  that  is, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  complete  civitas  was  giv> 
en  to  the  Latini  and  the  socii,  were  prasfertune, 
and  that  some  of  the  eolonies  of  Roman  citizens 
were  also  prajfecturie.  Now  as  the  pruifeetus  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
(jitrt  Memido),  and  was  annually  sent  fhrni  Kome, 
it  appears  that  this  wa^  (nv  among  tlie  tuatty  nil- 
mirahle  parts  of  the  Roman  [Mdity  for  maintaining 
harmony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni* 
fonnity  of  law  and  procedure.  The  name  pr«&W' 
tura  eontinued  after  the  year  B.C.  90 ;  but  it  seems 
that,  in  .some  [daces  at  least,  this  functionary  ccas* 
ed  to  be  sent  from  Rome,  and  various  pra-lectur* 
acquired  the  privilege  of  having  masistratus  of  their 
own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Puteoli,  U  C  63.* 
The  first  ciass  or  kind  of  pr»fecti,  the  quattuorviri 
who  were  sent  into  ( '.iiupaiiia.  was  abolij-hed  by 
Augustus,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tenour  ol 
his  policy,  B.C.  IS.  After  the  pamng  of  the  Jnlis 
Lex  de  Civitate,  the  cities  of  tlie  socii  wliich  receiv 
ed  the  Roman  civitas  stdl  retained  their  mlcrnai 
constitution;  but,  with  respect  to  Rome,  were  all 
included  under  the  name  of  municipia :  thus  Tibur 
and  Preneste,  which  were  Latinai  civitates.  thea 
became  Roman  municipia  On  the  other  hand,  Bo- 
nonia  and  Luca,  which  were  originally  Latins  co» 
loniae,  also  became  Roman  municipia  in  consequence 
of  receiving  the  Roman  civitas,  though  they  retain- 
ed their  old  colonial  constitution  and  the  name  of 
colonia.  Thus  Cir  ero^  c<iuld  wiih  iiropriely  call 
Flaccntia  a  municipium,  though  in  its  origin  it  was 
a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  orathm  Pro  8exi*  he 
enumerates  municipia,  colonia',  and  praefectura;  as 
the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  communities  under 
which  were  comprehended  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 
The  testimony  of  the  Heradeotic  tablet  is  to  the 
like  effbct ;  fbr  it  apeaks  of  municipia,  coloniae,  and 
praefecturae  as  the  three  kinds  of  places  which  had 
a  magistratus  of  some  kind,  to  which  enumeration 
it  adds  fora  and  conciliabula,  as  comprehending  all 
the  kioda  of  plaoea  in  which  bodtea  of  Roman  citi 
sens  dwelt. 

It  thus  appears  tint  llic  name  niiiiiii'i[iiuin,  wliich 
originally  had  the  meanings  already  given,  acquired 
a  narrower  import  after  B.C.  90,  and  in  thia  nar> 
rower  import  signified  the  civitates  sociorum  and 
coh)nia»  T^itinic,  wtiieli  then  became  complete  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  state.  Thus  there  was  then  t9r- 
ally  no  difference  between  these  municipia  and  the 
cofonias,  except  in  their  hiatorieal  ori|ptai,  and  in  their 
original  internal  conatitutioo.  The  Roman  law  pvO' 
vailed  in  both. 

The  following  recapittdation  may  be  useful :  The 
old  Roman  colonies  (cmus»  Romakomm)  were  pla* 
ced  in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  continu- 
ed to  be  Roman  citizens.  Tliese  colonies  were  near 
Rome,  and  few  in  numl)er.  Probably  some  of  the 
old  Latine  coloniae  were  established  \iy  the  Romans 
in  conjunction  with  other  Latin  states  {Antium) 
After  the  conquest  of  Latium,  Latinte  coloniae  were 
established  by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of  Italy 
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riiese  coloniw  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
aokNiies  oiviom  fiomanorum,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
Mmetimee  called  colonte  populi  Romani,  thottgh 

ihey  were  not  colonia?  civium  Runianorum.'  Ro- 
man citizens  who  chose  to  juin  such  colonies,  gave 
op  their  civic  righto  for  the  more  aoUd  adnuitaije  of 
a  pant  of  land. 

When  Latin  colontes  began  to  be  established,  few 
Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the  close 
of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.C.  201),  and  these  few 
were  ebidljr  marithne  colonies  {Anzur,  dec  ).  These 
Latin  colonics  were  subject  to  and  part  of  the  Ro- 
man state  ;  but  they  had  not  the  civitas  :  they  had  , 
no  political  bond  among  themselves;  but  they  had 
the  admiDiatiatioD  of  their  internal  affairs.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  oommerehnn,  Shvigny's  conjecture 
has  been  already  stated.  (Fk/.  ('ivitas.)  The  col- 
onics of  the  Gracchi  were  Roman  colonies ;  but 
their  object,  like  that  of  subsequent  Agrarian  laws, 
was  merely  to  provide  for  the  poorer  oitiiena:  the 
old  Roman  and  the  I<atin  colonies  had  for  thenr  ob- 
ject the  extension  and  conservation  of  Ihi:  Koinan 
£mpire  m  Italy.  Alter  the  passing  of  the  Lex  J  ulia, 
which  gave  the  civitas  to  the  socii  aod  the  Latin 
co!onif\s,  the  object  of  establishing  Roman  and  Latin 
colonies  ceased  ;  and  military  colonies  were  thence- 
forward settled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  etn()crors, 
in  the  provinces.  These  military  colonies  bad  the 
civitas,  soeh  as  it  then  was ;  but  thehr  internal  oi^ 
ganization  might  he  various. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  is  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt  to  present 
anything  like  a  complete  view  of  th^  ioteiestiog 
subject.  The  following  references,  in  addition  to 
those  alre:uly  (zivrn,  will  direct  tlic  reader  to  abun- 
dant sourfes  ol  in(()nnaiion  :  iiigonius,  Dc  Jure  An- 
tigua, dtc. ;  Niebuhr,  Human  Hiatory ;  Savigny,  Ue- 
her  das  Jus  Ualtcum,  Zcttsckr.,  vol.  v. ;  Tabula  He- 
racUensts.  Mazochi,  Neap  ,  1764;  Savigny,  Der  R6- 
nusckc  VolksscMuss  der  Tafel  von  Herwi:!i:a;  and 
Rttdorff.  Vtbtr  du  Lex  MaauUade  CobHtts,  ZetUch., 
ix. ;  RodorfT  Aw  .^dbrfcscfs  torn  Sp,  Thariua, 
and  I'tii-hta.  U^Ur  den  Inhall  der  Lu  JUuria  d$  Gal- 
lui  Cualpirra^  Zcitschr.,  vol.  X. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  and  ader  part  of 
it  was  printed,  ibe  autlior  baa  had  the  opportunity 
ef  rsadmg  two  excellent  essays :  De  Jure  et  Con- 

HekmeCvitHittntm  I'npuH  Rcmam  Qiitt.ilio  hixlonca, 
Madvigii  Opucula,  Haututz,  1834  ;  and  Vtber  den 
Untersckied  den  Benennungen  Jtiumctfnum^  Colonia, 
Prafcctura,  Zuinpt.  Berltn,  1840.  With  the  help 
of  these  essays,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  some 
inii)oitant  additions.  But  tlie  subject  is  incapable  o( 
a  full  exposition  within  narrow  limits,  as  the  his- 
torical onler  is  to  a  certain  extent  neeessary,  in  or* 
der  to  present  a  ct)nneeted  view  of  the  Roman  eo- 
htnial  system.  The  ejisay  of  Madvig  has  establish- 
ed beyond  all  dispute  several  most  important  ele- 
ments in  thia  inquiiy ;  and,  by  eorrecting  the  errors 
of  several  distinguished  writers,  be  baa  laid  the 

foundation  of  a  nujch  more  exaCt  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  Roman  |K]hiy. 

Gbbbk  Colokibs.  The  usual  Greek  worda  for  a 
colony  are  uirowua  and  KX^povxia.  The  latter  word , 
which  signified  a  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
Athenian  cilizeiis,  and  which  corresjwnds  in  some 
respects  to  the  liuman  colonta  and  our  notions  of  a 
nodem  colony,  is  explained  in  the  article  Clb' 
vrcin. 

The  earlier  Greek  colonies,  called  urromici,  were 
usually  composed  of  mere  bands  of  adventurers, 
who  left  their  native  country,  with  their  iaroihes 
uid  pro|;H'rty«  to  seek  a  new  home  for  themselves. 
Some  of  tlu^  colonies,  which  arose  in  eonseqnence 
if  fur'-ign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  were  undertaken 
1.  (I  Vn  urii.,  • ;  zxis^ 
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witliout  any  formal  consent  fr.m  the  rcsi  of  the 
oummuniQr  •»  but  osnally  a  ctdony  was  sent  out  vitb 
the  approbation  of  the  mother-ooantry,  and  under 

the  management  of  a  leader  {o'ikittvc)  appointed  bv 
It.  But  whatever  may  have  lieen  the  origin  of  iht 
colony,  it  was  always  considered,  in  a  pditicti 
point  of  view,  independent  of  the  mother*cooBtTy 
(called  by  the  Greeks  fttirpoTro^u^),  aod  enthnd]f 
emancipated  irom  its  control.  At  the  same  time, 
though  a  colony  was  in  no  poUlical  subjection  to  its 
parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  ties  of  filial 
afTection  ;  and,  according  to  the  generally  received 
opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the  parent  state 
corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to  her  mother.* 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  the  col- 
ony gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  aod  flie 
founder  of  the  colony  {oUiar^^),  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  parent  state, 
was  luually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a  horo.* 
Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  its  turn  a  parent, 
it  nsually  sought  a  leader  for  the  colony  which  it 
intended  to  found  froiu  tlie  original  mother  coun 
try  ;*  and  the  same  feeling  of  respect  was  manifest 
cd  by  embassies  which  were  sent  to  honour  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  parent  state,*  and  also  by 
bestowing  places  of  honour  and  other  marks  of  re- 
spect upon  the  ambassa<lors  and  other  meniN  rs  ol 
the  parent  atate,  when  they  visited  the  colony  at 
festivsb  and  simflar  occasions.*  The  eokmislB  also 
worshipped  in  their  new  .settlement  the  same  dei- 
ties as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  in  their 
native  country;  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  burning  on  their  public  hearth,  was 
taken  from  the  Prytaneum  of  the  parent  city  ;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  the  priests  who  minis- 
tered to  the  gods  in  the  colony  were  brought  from 
the  parent  state.*  In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  CM^ 
siderod  a  viohition  of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother-coUBp 
try  and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another.' 

The  preceding  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother-country  is  sup- 
ported by  the  history  whidi  Thucydides  gives  us  of 
the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth  Corey- 
ra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidanmus  a  colo- 
ny of  fSmejn ;  but  the  leader  {oiKtorr]c)  of  Efi 
damnus  was  m  Corinthiint  who  was  invited  fnm 
the  metropolis  Cbrinth.  In  course  of  thne^  in  oo»> 
sequence  of  civil  dissensions  and  attacks  from  dM 
neighbouring  barbarians,  the  Epidamnians  apply  for 
aid  to  Corcyra,  but  their  request  is  rejectetl.  They 
next  apply  to  the  Corinthians,  who  took  Epidamnus 
under  their  protection,  thinking,  says  Thucydides, 
tliat  the  colony  vvas  no  less  theirs  than  the  ("orey- 
r«eana*:  and  also  induced  to  do  so  through  hatred 
of  the  Coreyrwans,  because  they  nef  leeiM  them 
though  they  were  colonists;  frirllieydid  not  <T've  to 
the  Corinthians  the  customary  honours  ami  defer- 
ence in  the  public  soleranities  and  sacrifices  that 
the  other  cotoniea  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  Corey  rgans,  who  had  become  veijr 
powerful  by  sea.  took  offt  nee  at  the  Corinthians  re- 
ceiving Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the 
result  was  a  war  between  Coreyra  and  Connth. 
The  Corryra-ans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  toaak 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  thev 
i  were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  said  "that  every 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother-country ;  but  when  it  ia  injured,  is  alienated 
fro"i  it  ,  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  Rul>jects, 
but  that  tliey  ina>  have  equal  rights  witli  those  that 
ren»ain  at  home."*  ^  

I.  iDiooys.  Ilftl.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iii..  7.— Puljrti..  zii.,  10,  f  XH 
1.  (Herod,  n.,  38.— Thucyd.,  v.,  11.— Diod.  Sic,  ■>.,  M:  Si^ 
:  IOS.>-4.  (ThHCTd.,  i.,  «4.)— 4.  (Diod.  aie»  lii.,  MI^Wm» 
I  liiw,  Ml  loe.>— ft.  (ThncTtL,  i.,  83.)— 4  (SdM.  sd  Tkocyd^L, 
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U  m  tine  thai  aratNtioas  states,  sncb  as  Athens, 
sanetimes  daimed  demiiiiMi  over  oiber  states  on 

the  ground  of  relationship  ;  hut,  as  a  gpnpral  rule, 
coioniesmay  be  ri-'gariied  uulcpi-ndLut  states,  ul- 
iached  to  tllinr  melropohs  by  ties  of  sympathy  and 
wwimiin  deaeent*  but  no  buthet.  Tbe  case  of  Po- 
tidu,  to  whieh  the  Ckninthians  sent  annDaUy  the 
;hief  magistriiieH  {iri/uovpyoi),  appears  to  have  been 
au  exception  to  the  geoerel  rule.' 

COLOHES.  The  Greeka  and  Romans  had  a 
tery  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as  pig- 
ments. Book  vii.  of  Vitruvius,  and  several  chap- 
IcTs  of  books  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  and  xxxv.  of  Pliny's 
Natural  Histoi;y,  contain  much  interesting  matter 
upon  their  nature  and  eompoaition ;  and  these 
works,  together  with  what  is  contained  in  book  v 
of  Dio^-nridcs.  and  some  remarksii  in  i'heophrastus,* 
constitute  the  whole  of  our  infonnation  of  any  impor- 
tance upon  the  subject  of  ancient  pigments.  From 
Iheae  aourees,  through  the  experiments  and  ohaer- 
vaiions  of  Sir  Humplin  y  Davy'  un  some  remains  of 
■Tirnt  colours  and  paintuigs  in  the  baths  of  Titus 
and  of  Li  via,  and  in  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  «6 
are  enabled  to  collect  a  tolerably  satisfactory  ac- 
eoont  of  the  colouring  materials  employed  by  the 
GrtH-k  and  Roman  pauiters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  geaeraiiy 
ooosidemi  to  have  been  hiferior  to  their  sculpture  ; 
this  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion, and  a  very  erruneoUi>  notion  resi)ecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
error  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself,  who 
aays,*  **  Qttatuer  aiuriiuM  lofir  timnartelia  ttts  opera 
feere,  ex  aUnx  Mr!inn,  cz  sUaceia  Altico,  ci  ruhns 
SimopuU  I'onltca^  ex  mgris  atramerUo,  Apellea,  Echwn, 
Mmtkhtft  Nieomaduu,  clariMtimi  f»ctore$r  and* 
'*Ltg*»UM  memmtrint  oswis  m  quatuor  coloninu 
fmeU.^  This  mistake,  89  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup- 
posed, may  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  a  passage  in  Cicero,*  which,  however,  di> 
leetly  contradicts  the  statement  of  Pliny :  *^Imfk- 

tura  Zrunm  rt  PulygTietum,ct  Timantkcm,  el  eorum, 
qui  nun,  stinl  lui  pluaquam  quatluor  colonbus,  for- 
wkoa  et  imeamenta  laudamus  :  at  in  Ecktone,  Nteoma- 
eka,  Frot^ntt  AfdU  jam  per/tcU  sunt  omnia." 

Cieero  enola  the  design  and  drawing  of  Polyg- 
notus,  Zeuxia,  and  TimanttK  s,  and  those  w  hn  used 
hut  four  coiaiirs;  and  observes  in  contradistmc- 
tion,  that  in  Edilea,  Nieomaehus,  Protogeoea,  and 
Apelles,  all  things  were  perfect.  But  the  remark  of 
Pliny,  tliat  ApcUea,  Echion,  Melantbins,  and  Nioom- 
aohus  used  hut  four  colours,  including  both  black 
axtd  while  to  the  exclusion  of  all  blue  (unless  we 
onderstand  by  "  ex  nigri*  atramenid"  black  and  in- 
digo), is  evidently  an  error,  independently  of  its  con- 
tradiction to  Cicero  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
some  from  it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the 
early  Greek  painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four 
pigmenta,  ia  equally  without  fonndathm.  Pliny 
himself  speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the 
fiMT  in  question,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest 
naiotem;  the  tetta-tnia'  and  emnabari*  or  vermil- 
MM,  Which  he  caUa  alao  mininm.*  He  neoUooa 
alao*  tbe  Eretrian  earth  used  by  Nioomadraa,  and 
the  tiephantium,  or  ivory-black,  used  by  Apelles,'* 
thus  contradicting  himself  when  be  asserted  that 
Apelles  and  Nioonuehus  tised  but  four  colours. 
The  above  tradition,  and  the  simvlez  color  of  Quin- 
tiliac,^'  are  our  only  authorities'  for  dedning  any 
Uaiits  to  the  use  of  colours  by  the  early  Greeks  as 
apffit^*  to  painting;  but  wo  Iiave  ao  authority 
wtMt«ver  (or  anppoaing  that  they  were  limited  in 

I.  (Thacjrd.,  i.,  SS.)— «.  (D«  Upidibus.)^  (PkiL  Ttma.  of 
dw  mifai  aorietr.  ISI5.)-4.  (xurr.,  n.)— 5.  (unr^  l6.)-t. 
flhatoi,  >  18.}  — 7.  (sxzT.,  5.)— 8.  (xuiii.,  36.)— 9.  (snr.. 
(zxzv,.        11.  (One  tut  lii  10  k 


a^y  remarkable  way  in  their  acfa«Mianc«  with 
them.    That  the  pafaiteia  of  tbe  earlieat  period 

had  not  such  abundant  re»cnrces  in  this  department 
of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent  with 
experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstration , 
but  to  siippns(>  that  they  were  conftnod  to  four  pig- 
ments, IS  (juite  a  gratttitoos  su|)p<)sition,  nnd  ie  op> 
lioscd  to  both  reason  and  evidence.  {Vid  Pictcra.; 

^ir  H.  Davy  also  analyzed  the  colours  ot  the  so- 
called  "  Aldobrandini  marriage,"  all  the  reds  and 
yellows  of  which  he  discovered  to  be  ochres ;  the 
blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper;  the 
blacks,  all  carbonaceous;  the  browns,  iui.\tutes  ol 
ochres  and  bia<;k,  and  some  containing  oxule  ot 
manganese  ;  the  whites  were  all  eaihonatea  of  limft 

The  reds  discovered  i«  an  earthen  vase  contall^ 
ing  a  variety  of  colours  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(minium),  and  two  iron  ochres  of  diflerent  lints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  of  the  same  tint 
as  prussiate  of  copper ;  they  were  tSl  mixed  with 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows  were 
pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ochre  mixed 
with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  blues 
were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Sii 
H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit,  made  by  means  of  soda, 
and  eolinired  with  oxide  of  copprr,  approaching  ul- 
tramarine in  tint,  which  be  supposed  to  be  the  frit 
of  Alexandres ;  its  composition,  he  sayb.  was  per- 
fect :  "  that  of  imhodyinR  the  colour  in  a  composition 
resemhlintc  slotie,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
elastic  matter  from  it,  or  the  decomposing  ariioii  o/ 
the  elements  i  Uiis  is  a  species  of  anihcial  lapts  laa- 
uli,  the  eotouring  matter  of  wnieh  Is  naturally  in> 
herent  in  a  hard  silicious  stone." 

Of  greens  there  were  many  sliade^,  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mi.xed  witn 
carbonate  of  lime.  Th»  browns  oooaisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxidits  (MTifon  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  .Sir  H.  Davy 
could  nut  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  if  oi 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  dso  a 
colour  wturh  he  supposed  to  be  black  wad,  or  hy- 
d  rated  binoxide  of  manganese  i  also,  a  black  colour 
composed  of  ehalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of  the  aepia 
officinalis,  or  cuttle-fish.  The  transparent  blue  -:lass 
of  the  ancients  he  found  to  bo  stained  with  oxide  ol 
cobalt,  and  the  purple  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  foUowiag  Uat,  compiled  Irom  the  different 
sources  of  onr  {nformation  coneeming  the  pigmenta 
known  to  the  ancients,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters  in  this  department  of  their  art ;  and  whwh, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fully  equal  to 
the  resources  of  the  great  Italian  painters  in  the 
sixteenth  century  : 

Ran.  The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous, 
Ktinmtapt,  /liXrof,  ctMiaAarw.  cinnabar,  vermilion, 
bi.sulphiireuof  mereofy,  called  also  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvms  minium. 

The  Kivvd6apL  'lidiKov,  einnabaria  litdica,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Dioaoorides,  was  whar  :t  vul* 
garly  cidled  dragonVblood,  the  reatn  obtaioea  Iran 
various  species  of  the  calamus  jjalra. 

MArof  seems  to  have  had  various  significations ; 
it  was  used  for  cinnabans,  minium,  red  lead,  and 
rubnca,  red  ochre.  There  were  variooa  kinds  oi 
rubnceg,  the  Csppadocian,  the  Egj  ptian,  the  Span- 
isli,  and  the  Lemnian ;  all  were,  howevci,  red  irtin 
oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the  Lemnian.  from 
the  if.le  of  Lemnos.  and  the  Cappadocian,  called  by 
the  Kot  in^  rubrica  Sinopica,  by  the  Greeks  2t»t*- 
nic,  froii.  Sinopc  <n  Paphlagonra,  whence  it  was  first 
brought  There  vas  also  an  African  nhriiv  oallsd 
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Miahim,  red  ox  me  oi  lead,  red  lead,  was  caUed 
fejrthe  Romans  cerutta  uata,  and,  according  to  Vitra> 
▼ius,  tandaracha  ;  by  the  Grt'cks,  fiiXro^,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dioscoridt's,'  aav&a^mKT).  Pliny  tells  us 
that  il  was  discovered  through  tlie  accidental  cal- 
2^Uoa  of  8ome  eenuga  (white  lead)  by  a  tire  in 
the  Pinmu.  and  was  first  used  as  a  pigment  by  Ni- 
eias  of  Athens,  about  330  B.C. 

The  lioman  sandaracha  seems  to  have  bad  va- 
rious aignificaiions.  and  i*  is  evidently  used  differ- 
ently  hy  tht-  Greek  and  Roman  wrilere  Pliny 
jpeaks  i)f  ditTcrent  shades  of  bandaracha,  the  pale 
or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a  mixture  of 
*he  pale  witb  mioium ;  it  appareoUj  also  signified 
txzalgai  or  the  red  sttlpliuret  of  arsenie :  there  was 
also  a  com[«  '"nd  colour  of  equal  parts  of  san<Iara- 
cba  and  ruhi  ca  calcined,  called  sandyx,  auvdvf 
Sir  M.  Davy  supposed  this  colour  to  approach  our 
crimson  la  tint;  in  paint  it  was  frequently  glazed 
With  purple,  to  give  it  uddiuonal  lustre. 

Plmy  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of  Sy- 
roSt  which  he  calls  Syrictim  ;  but  he  says  also  that 
H  was  made  by  mixm;^  t>andyx  with  rubrics  Sino- 
pica. 

Vkllow.  Yellow  ochru,  iiydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  td  of  the  Romans,  the  Ctxpa  of  the  Greeks, 
formed  the  base  of  many  other  yellows,  mixed  with 
various  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
procured  from  difFcrent  parts  ;  the  AUic  was  con- 
sidered the  best ;  it  waa  first  used  in  painting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Miooa,  at  Atb* 

<-ns,  .ibniit  lf)0  R  r. 

'KiKscviKov,  aurtpignuntum,  urpiment  (yellow  stil- 
phuret  of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yellow ; 
but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  ancient 
paintings.  (Kti/  ARsEmcoN  )  The  sandaracha  has 
been  already  nu  ntioned. 

GsBBN.  Ckrjffocvllt^  xp^oKoXXot  which  appears 
to  have  been  green  carbonate  of  copper  or  mansohite 
(green  vcrditcr),  was  the  grcri.  moM  approved  of 
'.y  the  ancients ;  Its  tint  depended  upon  tlie  quan- 
r:ty  of  cartwnste  of  lime  mixed  with  it. 

f^iny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdigris  (diace- 
late  of  copper),  aruf^o.  16^,  Idc  ;(aX«tot>,  eypria  ctnigo, 
and  arucn,  and  a  iiaiticular  preparation  of  verdigris 
called  McvUcU.  Sir  H.  Davy  supposes  the  ancients 
to  have  used,  also,  acetate  of  copper  (distilled  verd{« 
gris)  a  pigment  Besides  the  at)ove  were  sev- 
eral green  earths,  all  cupreous  oxides  :  Theodoiwn 
(OeoidTiov),  »o  called  from  being  found  upon  the 
estate  of  Theodotius,  near  Smyrna;  A^>umum;  and 
the  cr.'.i  Hindis,  common  green  earth  of  Verona. 

Blue  Tlie  ancient  bines  were  also  very  nimier- 
oua ;  the  principal  of  these  was  caruleum,  xvovof, 
atnre,  a  species  of  verditer  or  blue  earbonate  of  co|^ 
per,  of  wliicli  there  were  many  varieties.  It  was 
generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  speak  of  the  .Mexandrean,  the  Cyprian, 
and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrean  was  the  most 
valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to  nhramarine.  It 
was  made  aL-^o  at  Pozzuoli  liy  a  certain  Ve.storius, 
who  had  learned  the  method  of  its  preparation  in 
Egypt :  thn  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ae- 
loh.  Thpro  was  al'-n  ri  wa'^lieri  cr^'ruleum  called 
lomtntum,  and  an  inlerior  description  of  this  called 
trtlum. 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis-lasuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Amu- 

ytvitn,  '.Kftfiivioi,  from  AriiH  ii;;i.  whence  it  was  {.ro- 
cured.  ^ulphuret  of  sodium  is  the  colouring  prin- 
ce of  lapiS'laxuU,  according  to  M.  Gmelfai  of  Tu- 
bingen 

Indigo,  h'hcum,  '\v6iK'n\  wa.s  well  known  to  the 
ancients 

Cobalt.  The  ancient  name  for  this  mioeial  is 


i.(T.,  isa.) 


not  known ,  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
4fa?.i(o{-  of  Theophrastus,  which  he  mentions  wat 

used  for  staining  glass.  No  cobalt,  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  nl  ancient 
painting. 

PuRPLB  The  ancients  bad  also  several  fcioda  td 
purple,  jntrpuriMnm,  o&tntm,  Ay«;?Tinfiii,  and  varioat 
compound  colours  The  m(  valuable  of  the^:e 
was  the  jmrpurusum,  prepared  by  mixing  tUfis  crttm 
argemianm  with  the  purple  aeeratton  of  the  smnes 

{TOit^vpa). 

Hyspinum,  vayivov  {ioyrj,  woad!),  accorditg  to 
Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple 

The  Roman  oatrum  waa  a  compound  of  red  odm 
and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  wd»  obtalaai 
by  cooling  the  ockra  uita  with  wine  vinegar. 

Rubta  radix,  madder-root. 

Brown.    Or  A  ra  «.T/a.  burned  ochre.  The  brown* 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  tnangs 
nese,  and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks 

BbACS,  atn$nattumt  ftiXav.  The  ancient  hlacka 
vrere  moetty  carbonaceoos.  The  best  for  the  psr 

poses  of  painting  were  rlrphanlinum,  IXefwnptm, 
ivory-black  ;  and  Irygmum,  Tpvyivov,  viofr-btack* 
made  of  burned  vine  twigs  The  former  wss  naed 
by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon 

The  atramentum  Indicum,  mentioned  by  Plmy  ano 
Vitruvius,  was  probably  ttie  Chinese  Indian  ink 
Hie  blucks  from  sepia,  and  the  black  woad,  have 
been  almdy  mentioned. 

"NVh;tk.  Tlie  ordinary  Greek  white  was  mz/i- 
HKiii,  fni?.iut,  an  earth  trum  the  Isle  of  Melua  ;  fur 
fresco  paioting,  the  best  was  the  African  parmtmt- 
um,  reapatriiftov,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  ori- 
gin on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Egypt. 
There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Erelria,  and  'na 
anQularian  white,  creU  mtaiUria,  or  anulare^  ma4e 
fifom  the  glass  composition  worn  in  the  rings  of  tie 
poor. 

Carbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  ctrussa,  ycuv- 
6iov,  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancieat 
painters ;  it  was  nowhere  found  among  the  R41CIM 

ruins. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion  that  the  azure,  tl  »•  rt  1 
and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not  under- 
gone any  ehange  of  colour  whatever  in  the  aneicM 

fresco  paintin::s  ;  hiif  that  many  of  the  greens,  which 
are  now  cartHjnaie  ot  copper,  were  originally  laid  on 
in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  colours  into  eotorct  Jbndi  and 
colore*  ttvtteri^  the  colores  floridi  were  thorn  which, 
in  his  time,  were  Mipplietl  by  the  employer  to  the 
painter,  on  account  of  their  expense,  and  to  secorr 
their  behig  genuine ;  they  were  mininoB,  AnMBiua, 
ciruiainri.s,  chrysocolla*  lDdieiiiii,and  poipariaMB; 
the  rest  were  the  austeri. 

Both  Pliny*  and  Vitruvius*  class  the  colours  into 
natural  and  artificial ;  the  natural  are  those  obtaiiK 
ed  immediately  from  the  earth,  which,  aocording  t» 
Pliny,  are  Sinopis.  rubrica,  paraetonium.  inelinum, 
Eretria,  and  aunpigmentum ;  to  these  Vitruvius 
adds  odira,  sandaracha,  minium  (^termUttm" ,  aal 
chtysocolla,  bein^  ot  nietHllio  origin.  The  them 
are  called  artificial,  on  account  of  requiring  t-omr 
particular  preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use 

To  the  above  list  of  colours  more  names  mi^ 
still  be  added ;  but,  being  for  the  moot  part  menAf 
compounds  or  modifications  of  tisr.^-  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space,  without  giv 
ing  us  sny  additional  insight  into  the  resources  of 
the  ancient  painters  ;  those  which  we  have  alresdj 
enumerated  are  suthcienl  to  form  an  infinite  varie 
ty  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove  that  the  ancieoi 
painters,  if  they  had  not  more,  had  at  least 

I.  (XXXV.,  1*  •  -t.  (iJUT.,  It.}— a.  (Tuv?!  ~~ 
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COLQjiSlJii. 


COLUMBAKIUM. 


Ksuuf-i  $  ia  thi^  mnst  f  ^st  ntial  bnoob  uf  ptiotiHf 
wiih  iiiL-  artists  ol  our  own  limes. 

COLO'SSUS  {Ko7ioaa6().  The  origin  of  this  word 
it  not  known,  the  sngi^stiona  of  the  grammarians 
being  either  ridiealmn,  or  imperfeet  in  point  of  cty- 
lBol(t<iy  '  It  i?,  however,  very  ancient,  probahly  of 
Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  m  the  Attic  wri- 
ters.' It  ia  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans 
to  aignifjr  a  status  larger  than  life,*  and  thence  a 
person  of  extraordinary  stature  is  termed  eolosse- 
r  i  ,*  and  the  architectural  ornaments  m  the  upper 
iDembers  of  lofty  buildings,  which  require  to  be  of 
httffi  dimenriooa  in  consequence  of  their  rcinote- 
MM.  are  termed  colossicotcra  {Ko^-oaaiKurepa*) 
Statues  of  this  kmd,  simply  colossal,  hut  not  prc- 
post»  rously  large,  were  loo  citrnmon  among  the 
Greeks  to  excite  observation  ojreiy  from  their 
iise,  and  are,  therefore,  rarely  referred  to  as  aoeh, 
the  word  ht  ni^'  more  fn  ijui  nily  applied  to  designate 
those  ligures  of  gigantic  dunensions  (mola  sUUua- 

rum,  turribiu  pares*)  whkh  wvM  fiftt  esecoted  in 
Egypt,  and  of  which  some  speeimens  may  be  seen 

in  tlie  British  Museum. 

Among  the  cnlossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  most 
■%lebrated  was  the  bmnze  colotiuM  at  Rhodes,  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  which  was  commenced  by  Chares 
of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  terminated,  at  the 
expiratiun  of  twelve  years,  by  Laches,  of  the  same 
pUkce,  at  a  cost  of  300  talents.  Its  height  was  90 
feet  accoirding  to  Hygious,^  7C  cubits  according  to 
Fliny,  or  105  aeoording  to  Festne.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  its  eiec- 
lion.'    It  is  to  111  IS  statue  that  btatius  refers  • 

Another  Greek  colossus,  the  work  of  Calamis, 
which  cost  000  talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high, 
dedicated  to  Apt^o,  in  the  city  of  Apollonia,  was 
transferred  fnun  thence  to  the  Capitol  by  M.  Luciil-  j 
his.-'  S(  2ie  fragments  in  marble,  supposed  to  have  . 
belonged  to  this  statue,  are  still  preserved  hi  the  I 
courtyard  of  the  Museo  Capitolino. 

There  were  two  colossal  statues  in  bronze,  of  | 
Qreek  workmanship,  at  Tarenlum  :  one  of  Jupiter  ;  \ 
Che  other  and  lesser  one  of  Hercales,  by  Lysippus, 
wbiefa  was  transptanted  to  the  Capitol  by  Fabins 
Maximus." 

Among  the  works  of  this  des.^ripiion  made  ex- 
pressly by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  frequently 
alluded  to  are  the  foUowing;  1.  A  statue  of  Jupiter 
upon  the  Capitol,  made  vf  order  of  S|».  Carviiius, 
from  the  armour  of  the  Samniles,  Which  was  so 
large  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Albsn  Mount.'* 
%.  A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  at  the  Fdatine  Libra- 
ry," to  which  the  bronze  head  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol  probably  belonged.  3.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Augustus,  in  the  Forum,  which  bore  his  name.'* 
4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed  by 
Zenodonis  in  maible,  and  therefine  quoted  by  Pliny 
in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  was  then  lost, 
its  height  was  110  or  120  feet."  It  was  originally 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  domus  aurea,'*  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  apoo 
which  it  stood  te  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the 
contiguous  amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  name  of  "  Colosseum."  Twenty-fou'  elephants 
were  employed  by  Hadriar  to  remove  it,  wlicn  he 
was  aboat  to  build  the  Temitle  of  Rome.*  ^  Having 


1.  (Eiym.  Ma«.,  p.  5M.  !«.— Festut, ».  r.)— 5.  (Blomf.,  Cl.ws. 
adjEwh^  Againemuon.4M.)— 3.  (Hesjrch.,*.  r.— .£ach.,  Aipun., 
m.  BUiul  wl  Jar.,  S«t.,  viii.,  230.)— 4.  (Snot.,  Ca%.  36.}— 
%,  fVitnT.4  iiin  9,  p.  96,  ed.  Bipoat.— Campare  Id.,  s.,  4.}— 6. 
(Tlia^  B.  IT.,  uslT^  18.)-7.  (F«b.,  233.)- 8.  (Piin.,  II.  N., 
«nir^  ia<— PolTb.,  T.,  88.— Fertiu,  ■.  r.)— 9.  (Sjrl*.,  t.,  i.,  103.) 
—It.  (Siiab.,  vii.,  6,  *  1.— Plin.,  I.  c— P.  Victor,  RegioTiii.)— 
II.  (Strab.,  V  ..  3,  *  I.— Plm.,  1  c.—P;iiiu«:b. Fall., Mil., n.7a2, 
«d.  Reiake.)— 13.  (Phn.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— H.  (Mart., 
Ep.,rii.-,44,7.)— 15.  (Puii.,1.  c— Suet.,  Nero,3l.>-IB.  (Mart., 
-B»  -t  .'1.7  — Dion  Cam.,  Lm.,  tV)— 17.  (Sput., 


soilbred  in  the  fire  which  destroyeil  the  Gok<« 
HoQSC,  it  was  repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  hilB 
converted  into  a  statue  of  ihe  Sun.'  5.  An  equee> 
trian  statue  of  JDomitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  waf 
phused  fn  the  centre  of  the  Fomm.* 

•COLOTES  («tj?.(jr»?f),  another  name  for  tlie  ; 
KoXaiurti^,  or  Spoiled  Lizard.    (  Vid.  Ascalabotc*.} 
Aristotle,  however,  in  one  part,'  would  seem  to 
ply  it  to  some  other  animal  than  this.   Some  have 
taken  it  for  a  bird  ;  while  Scaliger  rather  thinks  it 
was  a  species  of  SrnTa'trus* 

*COLOUTEA  i^Ko'/Mvrta),  a  plant,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  genus  Cotytea,  L.,  or  Btadder^ 
Senna  Three  species  are  described  hy  Theophras- 
Uis,  namely,  lAata,  nepi  Aitu/mii',  and  (^pvyaiu^ric.* 

♦COL  UBER,  a  species  of  Serpent,  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  .fiou  ofPiiuj.  ( Vid 

DSACO.) 

•COLIJMBA,  the  Pigeon    ( Vtd.  Pkristkra.) 

COLUM  {^dftof),  a  strainer  or  colander.  Various 
apecimena  ct  this  utensil  have  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii. The  annexed  woodcut  ahowa  the  pbin  and 
profile  of  one  which  is  of  silver.* 


Wine-strainrrs  (?}ftiv(o)  were  also  made  oi 
bronze,'  and  their  perforations  sometimes  formed 
an  elegant  patiern.  The  jKMir  used  linen  strain- 
era  i*  and,  where  nicety  was  not  required,  they 
were  made  of  broom  or  ot  rashes.'  The  Romans 
filled  the  strainer  with  ice  or  snow  ^^rola  niraria)  in 
order  to  cool  and  dilute  the  wine  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  cleared.  The  bone  of  the  nose,  which 
is  minutely  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  oUii» 
tory  nerves,  was  called  ififtot,  the  pthmdd  bone, 
from  its  exact  resemblance  to  a  strainer. 

COLUMBA  RIUM,  a  Dovecote  or  Pigeon-houae 
The  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural  nam^ 
ber,  in  which  it  is  used  to  express  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, all  of  which,  however,  derive  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  tlovecnte, 

I.  In  the  singular,  Columbarium  means  ond  of 
those  sepnlehru  chambers  formed  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  lower  orders,  or  depend. ints  of  trreat 
families;  and  in  the  plural,  the  niclus  in  which  the 
eioerary  urns  (o//<r)  were  deposited.  Several  of 
these  diambors  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome.  One 
of  the  meet  perfect  of  them,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1822,  at  the  villa  Uufini.  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut. 

Each  of  the  niches  contained  a  pair  of  urns,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  ashes  they  contain- 
ed inscribed  over  them.  The  use  of  the  word^  and 


1.  (Hieranrm.  in  llab.,  o.  Taap.,  18.— Plin.,  1.  c— 

Comrmrv  I.amprii).,  CommLt  17.— Pion  CaM...  Isxti.,  15.)— t 
(Slat.,  Syl*.,  1.,  i..  1.— Mart.,  En.,  i.,  71,  «.)— 3.  (II.  A.,  it.,  «.) 
—4.  (Adam*,  Ap|>end.,  •.  v.)— 5.  (Thcophrast ,  II.  P..  i.i..  14, 
17.— Adama,  Append.,  1.  c.)— (Mu».  Hoib.  T.,  viii.,  H,  P«.  4, 
».)— 7.  (AUms.)— 8-  (Matt.,  104.J— 9.  (Cutun..  1>«  Ra 
RmI..  xL.  19.) 
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CULUMNA. 


C«)LIIMNA. 


ifiodp  of  o^cuivation,  is  testified  ia  the  following  in- ' 
I  r  option  . 

I.  Abucil'b  Hkrmeb  in  hoc 

ORDINE  AB  IMO  AD  8UMMUM 
COLUMBARIA  IZ.   OLLyE  XVttU 
aiBI  rOSTKKIKQUE  8CI8. 


r.. . 


II.  In  a  machine  used  to  raise  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,*  the 
vents  thro«j;h  which  the  water  was  conveyed  into 
the  recfivinj^  trough  were  termed  Commbaria. 
This  will  bo  understood  by  referrinj;  to  tijc  woodcut 
alp  r>5.  (Kji/  Antlia.)  The  difference  between 
that  representation  ami  llic  machine  now  under 
considrraliun  cunsiifted  in  the  following  points ; 
The  wheel  of  the  latter  is  a  solid  one  {tympanum) 
instead  of  nidiaied  {rota),  and  wus  worked  as  a 
treadmill,  by  men  who  stood  upon  platforms  pro- 
jecting from  the  flat  sides  instead  of  being  turned 
by  a  stream.  Between  the  intervals  »>r  each  plat- 
form a  scries  of  grooves  or  channels  (columbaria) 
were  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  tympanum,  through 
which  the  walcr  taken  up  by  a  number  of  bcoojjs 
placed  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  wheel,  like  the 
jars  in  the  cut  referred  to,  was  conducted  into  a 
wtK)den  trough  Mow  (labrum  lignrum  suppoxitum'). 

III.  The  cavities  into  which  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  beams  upon  which  a  roof  is  supported  {tt^no- 
turn  ruij/ia),  and  which  are  represented  bytriglyphs 
in  the  Doric  order,  were  termed  Colimdaku  by  the 
Roman  architects  that  is,  while  they  remained 
empty,  and  until  filled  up  by  the  head  of  the  beam.* 

COLUMNA  (kiuv,  dtm.  xjov/f.  Ktuvtov,  xtoviaKor- 
ffTv?^,  dm.  arv?Jc,  arvAiaKOi],  a  Pillar  or  Column 

The  use  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  upright  for 
supporting  buildings,  unquestionably  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  supports  wrought  in  ^tone.  Among 
the  agricultural  Greeks  of  Asia  .Minor,  whose  modes 
of  life  appear  to  have  suffered  little  change  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  Mr.  Fellows  observed  an 
exact  conformity  of  style  and  arrangement  between 
the  wooden  huts  now  occupied  by  the  peasantry,  of 
anp  of  which  he  has  given  a  sketch*  (see  woodcut). 


ud  Uie  splendid  tombs  and  temples,  which  were 


I.  (8p      Misc.  Ant.  Eruilit.,  ix.,  p.  287.)— S.  (i..  9.)— 3.  (Vi- 
tro*., I.e.) — i.  (Viiri)v..       2,  p.  HO,  eil.  Biponl.) 5.  (M«r- 
DeJI'  OnliiK  Doricn,  yii.,  3t7.)— fl.  (Joarnal,  p-  234.) 


hewn  oui  jf  the  rock,  and  constnicleo  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants We  have  also  direct  testimonies  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  wooden  columns  in 
their  edifices.  Pausanias'  describes  a  very  ancien* 
monument  in  the  market  place  at  Elis,  consisiiL(j 
of  a  roof  sup[K)rted  by  pillars  of  oak.  A  temple  of 
Juno  at  .Mrta[)onium  was  supported  by  pdlars  made 
from  the  trunks  of  vines.*  In  the  Egyptian  irchi 
tpcture,  many  of  the  greatest  stone  cfdumiis  arc 
manifest  imitations  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm.* 

As  the  tree  required  to  be  based  upon  a  flat  square 
atone,  and  to  have  a  stone  or  tile  of  similar  form 
fixed  on  its  summit  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  an 
the  column  wm*  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was 
covered  with  an  ahants.  (Vtd  Abacu«  )  Hence 
the  [trincipal  parts  ol  which  every  column  consist* 
are  three,  the  ba-^^e,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 

In  the  Doric,  which  is  the  oldest  style  of  Green 
architecture,  we  must  consider  all  the  ciduiiins 
the  same  ntw  as  having  one  common  base  (p<-4\um), 
whereas  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  each  colunui 
has  a  separate  base,  called  a-rtlpa.  {V'd  Sriti  ) 
The  capitals  of  these  two  latter  orders  show,  uii 
compariMtn  witli  the  Doric,  a  yet  greater  degree  of 
complexity  and  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  the  character  of  lightness  and  elegance  is  far- 
ther obtained  in  them  by  their  more  slender  shaA, 
its  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  ita 
thickness.  Of  all  these  circumstances,  some  idea 
may  be  fonned  by  the  inspection  of  the  three  ac- 
companying specimens  of  pillars,  selected  from  each 
of  the  principal  onlers  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
first  is  from  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
tlie  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at 
p  9,  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of  Dacchus  at 
Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced  at  p.  IIG. 
The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter at  I.abranda. 


In  all  the  orders,  the  shaft  (tcapiu)  tapers  front 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thus  imitating  the  nat- 
ural form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the  same 
lime  conforming  to  a  general  law  in  regard  to  the 
attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all  upright 
bodies.  The  shaft  was,  however,  made  with  a 
slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was  called  the 
entasis.  It  was,  moreover,  alniost  universally,  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  channelled  or  fluted,  t.  c, 
the  outside  was  striped  with  incisions  parallel  to 
the  axis.*  These  incisions,  called  stria,  were  al- 
ways worked  with  extreme  regularity.  The  sec- 
tion of  them  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  was.  ir 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  a  semicircle  ;  in 
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UMS  Doric,  it  MTU  an  arc  much  less  than  a  sRmicir- 
de.  'Flicir  number  was  20  in  the  coiuiuna  ui  the 
Parthenon  above  rqiraieiited;  in  other  instances, 
S4,  28,  or  32 

The  capital  was  commonly  wrought  oot  of  one 
bl.tck  of  stone,  Ihe  shall  consisting  of  several  cylin- 
drical pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When  the  cul- 
omn  was'ereeted.  its  component  pnrU  were  (irmly 
joined  together,  not  by  mortar  Of  cement,  but  by 
iron  cramps  fixed  m  the  direction  Of  the  axis.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  an  engraving  in 
Swinbunte's  Tour  in  the  Two  Sicilies,*  and  repre- 
sents a  Doric  cohinm,  which  has  been  thrown  pros- 
trate III  such  a  manner  as  to  slunv  tne  capital  lyinii 
separate,  and  the  live  drums  ot  the  biiait,  each  luur 
*eet  long,  with  the  bolee  Ibr  the  iron  crampa  hy 
•rh'ch  they  were  united  together. 


Cohimns  of  an  astonfehing  rize  were  nererthdeas 

erected,  in  which  the  shaft  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  thut  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  the  quarry  into  the 
leqnisili'  form,*  and  was  then  rolled  over  the  ground. 
>r  move<l  by  the  aid  of  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances, and  by  immense  labour,  to  the  s[>ot  where 
:t  was  lo  be  set  up.  The  traveller  now  i^onietiines 
news  wtih  wonder  the  unfinished  pUlars,  either  oc- 
cupying their  original  site  in  the  quarry,  orlefl  after 
having  pfT.'orined  one  half  their  jmiriiey,  while  he 
bnds  other  shalts  arranged  in  their  intended  jnisi- 
t«>n.  and  consisting  each  of  a  single  piece  of  marhle, 
•lataster.  porphyry,  jasper,  or  granite,  which  is  ei- 
ther eomided  by  time,  ur  retains  its  polish  and  its 
varied  and  heautiful  colours,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion m  which  II  ha.s  been  placed,  ur  the  durability 
o(  its  substance.  The  mau!>oleuiii  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  a  circular  building  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  serves  as  the  fortress  of  modern  Kome,  was  sur- 
rounded hy  loriy  eighl  lofty  and  jnost  beautiful  Co- 
nntbian  pillars,  the  stiali  of  each  pUiar  being  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  mariite.  About  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  some  of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  inte- 
rior ul  a  chiirch  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few 
yea.-j»  ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  tho  worliing  and  erection  ol  these  noble 
Tolomns,  the  undivided  shafla  of  which  consisted  of 
ihc  most  valu.ible  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu- 
miiceiit  individuals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre- 
aeoting  them  to  public  structures  Thus  Croesus 
eoninhuted  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  to  the 
temple  at  Epbesos.*  In  the  ruins  at  uibranda,  now 
called  Jackly,  in  Caria,  tablets  m  front  of  the  col- 
amns  n-cord  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  is  shown 
in  the  specimen  of  them  above  exhibited. 

TJje  capitals  used  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Greelts,"  observes  Stuart,*  "  though  with  number- 
iess  minute  variations  of  ornaments  and  propor- 
tiona*  arrange  themselves  into  three  general  classes, 
load  oflfer  the  most  obviooa  distinction  between  the 
orders.  The  Doric  capital,  which  preserves  niore 
of  the  primitive  type  than  any  other,  is  extremely 
plain,  hut  its  simplicity  is  not  without  beauty.  It 
consists  nf  a  broad  and  massy  abacua,  an  ovob  un- 
der the  abacus,  from  three  to  five  IHlets  under  the 
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ovolo.  and  under  these  a  neck  cailPd  the  friezft  o| 
the  capital.  In  the  Ionic  capital  lliere  is  great  in- 
ventiun.  and  a  particular  character  is  displayed  ;  in- 
deed, so  much  so,  that  it  never  fails  to  distinguish 
itself,  even  on  the  most  slight  and  careless  observa- 
tion. It  (■i>n-~isi<  o!"  a  small  and  moulded  abacus, 
below  which  depend  to  the  right  and  lefl  two  spiral 
volutes ;  it  has  also  an  echinus,  which  is  not  unflre- 
quently  enriche<l,  and  a  bead  The  Corinthian  cap- 
ital IS  most  richly  ornamented,  and  diflers  extreme- 
ly from  tlie  others  In  this  the  ahacus  is  hollowed, 
lorming  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  concave  sides, 
the  angles  m  which  are  generally  truncated.  Some- 
tiines  the  abacus  is  enriched,  hut  more  frequently 
ornamented  witli  a  flower  m  the  middle  Uelow 
the  abacus  the  capital  has  the  form  of  a  vase  or 
bell,  surrounded  with  two  tiera  of  the  leaves  of  ttie 
acanthus,  or,  rather,  of  leaves  resembling  those  of 
a  species  of  the  acanthus  jJant.  Under  each  aimle 
of  the  aliacus  springs  a  volute,  and  under  the  (low- 
er in  the  centre  of  tlie  ahacus  there  arc  canliCUlL 
With  regard  lo  the  Tuscan  capital,  there  are  nt 
authenticated  remains  of  the  order ;  and  the  pre^ 
cepis  of  Vitriivius  on  this  head  are  so  verj' obscure 
that  the  modern  compUers  of  systems  o^  architec- 
ture have,  of  courae,  varied  exeeedmgly  in  their  de- 
sign.s ;  the  order,  therefore,  that  passes  under  this 
name  iiitist  t)c  regarded  rather  as  a  mod  rn  than  ac 
ancient  invention.  It  lias  been  made  'o  differ  from 
the  modern  Doric  by  an  air  of  poverty  t.nd  rudenest , 
hy  the  suppression  of  parte  and  monldings.  But, 
thou^'li  tlie  Tuscan  capital  is  plain  and  simple  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  well  beeomeji  that  column  whose 
character  is  strength.  I'be  Composite  capital  is 
formeil  by  a  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinttiian.  It 
consists  of  a  vase  or  hell,  a  first  and  second  row  of 
acanthus  h-avt-.s,  with  some  small  sh<x>ts.  a  fillet 
astragal,  ovolo,  lour  volutes,  and  a  hollowed  aoame 
with  a  flower  in  its  centre." 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  i!f  hu.iVi  nga, 
to  sustain  the  heatiis  which  sup|>orlid  the  ceiling 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were  oiteii 
of  atone  or  marble,  wliich  could  not  be  obtained  in 
pieces  of  ao  great  a  length  as  vrood,  the  columns 
were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in  proportion, 
not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart. 
The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as 
appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining  ruins,  had  fout 
columns  to  sup(Mirt  the  ceiling.  A  common  arrange- 
ment, especially  in  buildings  of  an  ohlong  form,waji 
to  have  two  rows  of  columns  parallel  to  the  two 
sides,  the  distance  from  each  side  to  the  next  row 
of  columns  being  less  than  the  distance  between 
the  rows  theinselvea.  This  constructtoii  was  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  temples,  hut  in  palaces  (oJkoi),  i.  c  . 
in  houses  of  the  greatest  size  and  bplendoui  1  he 
great  hall  of  the  palaoe  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaea,  that  ot 
the  King  of  the  Phteacians,  air!  that  of  t!ic  paU^e 
of  llercuses  at  Theljes,'  are  suppojcd  to  have  been 
thus  constructed,  the  seats  of  honour  t>oth  lor  the 
master  and  mistress,  and  fur  the  more  distinguished 
of  their  guests,  being  at  the  fbol  of  certam  pillarR  • 
In  these  rcLial  halls  of  tlie  Homei  ic  lera,  we  are  also 
led  to  imagine  the  pillais  decorated  wiln  arms 
When  Tdemachus  enters  his  father's  hall,  be  places 
his  spear  against  a  column,  aiid  "  within  the  Dol 
ished  spear-holder,"  by  which  we  trust  utderstann 
one  of  lUv.  .-iria?  or  chaniielN  of  tho  shaft.'  Arouixi 
the  base  of  the  columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  tbn 
warriors  of  the  family  were  accustomed  tf»  incline 
their  spears  ;  and  from  the  u[)per  part  of  tne  name 
they  suspended  their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or 
hooka.*  The  mlnatral'elyfthmg  upon  ila  peg  fim 
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another  uolutuo  nearer  the  tup  uf  the  room.'  The 
iffitmnnf  of  the  ball  were  also  made  subscrvie.it  to 
kaaagneabie  una.  Crimioalai  were  tied  to  them 
in  Older  to  be  aeoarged  or  otherwiae  tormented.* 
Aeoonling  to  the  ilescriplion  in  tlie  Odyssey,  the 
eeams  uf  the  hall  of  Ul^ascs  wern  of  silver-iir ;  in 
atich  a  case,  the  apartmi*n*  nifht  be  very  specioas 
witliout  being  overcowaet.  'viiti  cohimns  *  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  nail  of  *.he  palace  of  Aireus  at 
Mycena;  :  "  Fulgel  turba  capax  Immanc  Iccium,  cu- 
iitt  auraUu  trabtt  Variit  cotumna  nobUt*  mactUu  fe- 

Row  s  of  coIuiiHis  were  oftpn  employed  within  a 
building  tu  enclose  a  spiice  open  to  the  sky.  Beaius 
auppurtii  g  ceilings  passed  from  above  the  columns 
to  the  tuigi^mag  walls,  so  as  to  form  covered  paaaa- 
ges  or  amb^tortes  (aroai).  Such  a  circuit  of  col- 
uir.iis  was  called  a  perisiyle  {Txe^naTv'/.ov),  and  the 
Romaa  atrmm  was  built  upon  this  plan.  The  lar- 
geat  and  moat  afdandid  templea  endosed  an  open 
■tpdrr  like  an  atrium,  which  was  aocomplii-hed  by 
placing  one  iierisiyle  upon  another.  In  siifh  cases, 
the  lower  rows  of  columns  being  Doric,  the  up{)or 
were  someiimea  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  the  lighter  be- 
ing properly  baaed  upon  the  heavier.*  A  temple  ao 

eonstructcd  was  called  hypathral  {v-zaiBpo^). 

Ou  the  outside  of  buildings  culuinns  were  by  no 
means  destitute  of  utility.  But  the  chief  design 
m  erecting  them  was  the  attainment  of  grandeur 
and  beauty :  and,  to  secure  thia  object,  every  cir- 
cuinsiaiu'c  n  laiing  to  their  form,  proportion,-*,  and 
arrangement  was  studied  wiih  the  utmost  nicety 
and  ezactness.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
«ome  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  list  of 
terms,  which  were  employe<l  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  temples.* 

L  Terma  deacribing  the  number  and  arrange* 
■eot  of  the  odomns. 

1.  'AflTvP.of,  astyle,  without  any  column*.' 

2.  '¥.v  ^rapacTuai,  >n  aniis,  wilh  two  OOiumns  in 
front  between  the  antae.*   (Wuodcut,  p.  61.) 

3.  Upoarv^,  prostyle,  with  four  columna  in  front. 

4.  *Afifiirp6eTv7ioi,  amphiproslyle,  with  four  col- 
mnns  at  each  end 

6.  lltpiifTepoi  or  iuifiKiuv,*  pcripterai.,  with  col- 
umns ateaoli  end  anduoog  each  side,  the  side  being 
■boat  twice  as  many  aa  tlie  end  columns,  including 
two  divisions,  viz. : 

a.  'EiuarvAor,  hixasiylr,  witli  six  columns  at  each 
end,  and  either  nine  or  eleven  at  each  side, 
beaidea  those  at  the  anglea.  Example,  the 
TlK  scnm  at  Athens. 
*.  '0« Juari/o<-,  iictastyU,  With  tight  columns  at 
each  cud,  and  hftccn  at  each  side,  besides 
those  at  the  angles.  Example,  the  Parthenon 
at  Athena. 

6.  AiTTTfpof,  dipteral,  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
{WTipd)  all  round,  the  one  withii)  the  other. 

7.  "^ndoiivTtfOf^  fatudoHfteral,  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walla  of  the 
cella  as  the  outer  range  of  a  divrcpo^. 

8  \i Kiiar\.<}.o<:,  dira>!nlf,  wilh  ten  columns  at  each 
end,  which  was  ilie  case  only  in  hypa;thral  temples.'* 

n.  Turns  deacribing  the  distance  of  the  columns 
from  one  anotl.er,  and  from  the  walls  of  Ihr  cella 

1.  UuKvCoTjXoi,  pycnotlyU,  the  distance  between 
the  columna  n  diameter  of  a  oduron  and  half  a  di« 
ameter. 

5.  XioTvXof,  systyUt  the  diatance  between  the 
cohmna  two  diameters  of  a  oolunm. 
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3  EvarvXof,  tustylc,  the  distance  betweun  tuf 
columns  two  diameters  and  a  quarte.,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  building,  when 
each  tntereolumniation  (tntereoRKsimitfli}  was  thres 

diameters,  (-allf-(l  eustylc.  b<  causi'  ii  wasbeatadafK 
ed  both  for  beauty  and  cotivetuenv'e. 

4.  AtdtfrvSlof,  diastyU,  the  inttTcolumniaticn,  ct 
distance  between  the  columns,  three  diameters. 

5.  'Apat6aTv?.og,  araottyle,  the  distances  execsS' 
ive.  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  epistyle 
{in.nvKiov),  or  architrave,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
timber. 

Columns  in  lone;  row.^  were  used  to  convey  watct 
in  aqueducts,'  and  single  pillars  were  hxeU  m  har> 
hours  for  mooring  shipa.*  Some  of  these  are  feoad 

yet  standing 
Single  cdomns  were  also  erected  to  commeoeo- 

rate  jmt.sohs  or  events  Amon^  thi  sc.  some  of  tit* 
most  remarkable  were  the  columna  rostrata,  caUei 
by  that  name  because  three  ship-bcaka  pnicecdei 
from  each  side  of  them,  and  designed  to  record  SUO' 
cessful  engagements  at  sea  (xaro^i  xurgenta  er» 
columna^).  The  most  important  and  celebrated  ol 
those  which  yet  remain  ia  one  erected  in  honour  ol 
the  consul  C.  Dnilliua,  on  occasion  of  hie  Tictof^ 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  R  C.  261  (see  the  an- 
nexed woodcut).   It  was  originally  placed  in  th» 


Forum,*  and  is  now  preserved  in  llio  inus-  uin  of 
the  CajNtol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  great  part 
eflhced,  ia  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  similar  tc  thai 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  *  When  statues  were  raided 
to  ennoble  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  other  games, 
or  to  commemorate  persons  who  had  obtained  any 
high  distinction,  the  tribute  of  public  homage  wai 
rendered  still  more  notorinns  and  dectsiTe  by  fixing 
their  statues  upon  jiillars  Tin  v  thus  appran-d.  at 
Pliny  observes,*  to  be  raisetl  above  other  murtuls. 

But  oidumns  were  much  more  commonly  nssd  to 
commemorate  the  dead.  Yot  this  purpose  they  »a 
ricd  in  siz«',  from  the  plain  marble  pillar  bearing  S 
simple  Greek  In-cnption.'  to  those  lofly  anrl  elal>«> 
rate  uolumns  which  are  now  among  the  vaxni  won- 
derfid  and  instructive  monuments  of  ancient  Rove 
Tlie  column  on  lh»'  riirht  hand,  in  the  last  woodcut, 
exhibits  tliat  which  the  senate  erected  to  the  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with  his  co- 
lossal statue  in  bronxe.  In  the  pedestal  is  a  duoTt 
which  kads  to  a  spiral  staircase  for  aaeendteg  to 

1.  (Crate*,  up.  Athen.,  vi.,  M.)— S.  ((XI..  4M.)— S.  (Ticf, 
GwSf^  iii..  S9.— Senriat,  m1  Inc.)— 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,nBiv., Ill 
-4.  (QniDtiL,  i.,  7.)-«.  (U.  N.,  xuiv.,  lt.)~7.  'U«i.TW  IS 
nraaefc.  A]at,,i.,IM.> 
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the  summit  Lif^ht  is  admitted  to  the  staircase 
Ihruugh  numerous  apertures.  A  spiral  bas-relief  i.s 
Mded  round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the  em- 
peror** TietiMies  over  the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the 
moat  TsloaMe  authorities  for  archeroiocical  inqui- 
ries. Includifig  the  statu'\  th  Iif  i[:ht  oi  this  nionu- 
mentf  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  de- 
pooled,  was  not  less  than  180  feet.  A  similar  col. 
jmn,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Mari'us 
Aorelius.  rtinains  at  Ilome,  and  is  commonly  known 
>y  the  appellation  of  the  Antoninc  column.  After 
•he  death  of  Julius  Cnar,  the  people  erected  to 
lua  menxny  a  eolnmn  of  solid  maiUe,  SO  feet  high, 
in  the  Forum,  with  the  inscription  parevti  patri.*:.' 
Colomns  still  exist  at  Rome,  at  Constantinople,  and 
io  Egypt,  which  were  erected  to  other  emperors. 

COMA  (s^),  the  hair  of  the  head.  Besides  this 
peneral  term,  there  are  ▼arioos  other  words,  both 
■  Greek  ami  Latin,  signifying  the  liair,  each  of 
which  acquires  its  distinctive  meaning  from  some 
physical  property  of  the  hair  itself,  or  from  some  pe- 
culiarity in  the  mode  of  arranging  it.  the  principal 
of  which  are  as  follow  ;  1.  'Etitipa,*  a  head  of  hair 
when  carefully  drt  ^scd  '  2.  Xain?,  properly  the 
mane  of  a  horse  or  hon,  is  used  to  signify  lung  flow- 
ing hair.*  9.  MAp,  when  aoenrately  used,  implies 
the  hair  of  xhe  head  in  a  state  of  disorder  incident 
to  a  person  under  a  sense  of  fear  *  4.  no«<if,  from 
retxw  or  ir^xw.'the  hair  when  combed  and  dressed.' 
A.  epa,  n  Moeral  leim  tat  hair,  tarn  the  plural  of 
iHiieli  the  Rooaaa  borrowed  ihdr  word  triem  :*  rpl- 
fiMRf  and  TpixuMa  are  used  in  the  same  sense  *  6. 
K&poii  (.\tt.  K6fipii)t  from  the  old  word  «6p,  the 
head,'*  signifies  pniperiy  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
bead ;  and  heoco  a  particular  fashion  of  arranging 
ihe  hair  among  the  Greek  wome-.  was  tenned  ko- 
f»t.;rf&>f or,  when  worn  in  the  ^ame  style  by  the 
meu,  it  was  designated  by  another  derivative  from 
Che  same  word,  gpuOtiXoc.^*  To  prodooe  this  efflNSt, 
the  hair  was  drawn  np  all  round  the  head  from  the 
front  and  back,  and  fastened  in  a  bow  on  the  top, 
as  exemphfied  in  tl»e  two  following  busts,  one  of 
the  Apollo  BdndeiWk  tbe  Jther  of  Diana,  torn,  the 
 Mnaeiiin.>* 


Hercules,  one  of  which  is  subjoinel 
men  in  the  British  Museum. ■ 


I&tftead  of  a  baud,  the  people  ol  Athens  fastened 
Ite  bow  with  an  ornamental  clasp,  fashioned  like  a 
frasshnpper,  to  show  that  they  were  aborigines.'* 
Kpu6vXoc  ia  also  used  for  a  cap  of  network,  hke  that 
ivpresteoted  at  p.  187,  271.  (FU.  Galamtica.)  7. 
UaXio^,  which  properly  means  wool,  wa.s  also  used 
(bT  the  short,  lound,  curly  hair,  which  resembles 
the  fleece  of  a  lamb,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
iarlj  Greek  sculpiuiea,  particuhurly  in  the  heads  of 


I .  (twt ,  Jul-  8£ ,  -r  (Hm  ,  D-  stI.,  795.)-4.  (Scbol.  ad 
thtyjt^  UjrIL,  i.,  M.>— 4.  (nom.,  IL.  xziii.,  141.)— 5.  (Soph., 
(Bd.  Onl..  I4«5.-Anti|;.,  4I»)-«.  (Hnrch.)— 7.  (Aristoph., 
Tfana.,  M7.)— 8.  (Noniat,  «.  t  )— (i&di^  S«|it.  cThtb., 

M3.  -Enrip.,  Iph.  Taur.,  'i  ;— 10.  (Blonf.,  GIom.  ad  Mach., 
fer*.,  ew.)— II.  (Thucjrd..  i.,  d  — 12.  (SchoL ad  ThucrJ.,  I.e.) 


8.  Krpof  {Kip9  uy?.ai*),  a  term  used  when  tna 
hair  was  combed  up  from  the  temples  on  each  aid^ 
so  as  to  givait  tiw  appearanee  <rf^ two  boms,  as  is 

sf'f  n  in  the  heads  of  fawns  and  satyrs,  and  in  the 
bust  of  Jupiter  introduced  below.  9.  Ktxtvvoc,* 
n?MXfioc*  x*^*  the  hair  whieh  Mia  in  ringlets, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  whieh  was  sometimes 
called  pocrpvxo^  and  frXSnttfto^*  AU  these  terms, 
when  strictly  appropriated,  seem  to  designate  that 
singular  style  of  coiffure  which  is  observable  in 
Etruscan  and  eariy  Greek  worfca,  and  cninmon  to 
both  sexes,  as  is  seen  in  the  casts  from  the  teni|da 
of  Jupiter  Panhelleniua  in  the  British  Museum. 

Besides  the  generic  coma,  the  Romans  made  use 
of  the  following  terms,  expressive  of  some  peculiar 
qualitiea  in  the  hair,  or  partienlar  mode  of  arrange- 
ment: 1.  Capillus,  according  to  the  old  etymolo 
gists,  quan  capitis  piiut.  2.  Cnnts,  the  hair  when 
carefully  dressed.^  3.  Ceuariet,  whifiji  Jn  aaid, 
though  without  much  |»obabiU^,  to  be  ^'^fnun/m 
with  eado,  the  hafr  of  the  male  aex,  because  they 
wore  it  short,  whereas  the  women  did  not.  4  CiV 
cmnus,  nUiwof,*  the  hair  when  platted  and  drea^ 
ed  in  circles,  like  the  head  on  page  21  (r^.  AccsX 
as  it  b  still  worn  by  the  women  of  Mola  di  Gaieta 
(Formia).  Martial*  terma  these  circles  annuli,  and 
("laudian"  orbes.  6.  Cirrus,  a  lock  of  curly  hair 
The  locks  which  fell  over  the  forehead  were  termed 
o^oiue,"  (^uasi  a  capite  prorut,^*  irpondfuw  thooe 
which  fell  Irom  the  temples  over  the  ears,  antia.** 
Both  the  antta  and  caprunct  are  accurately  traced  in 
the  figure  of  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  the  foUowina  woodcot  ia  t» 
ken." 


AU  the  Greek  divinities  arc  distinguished  by  a 
characteriatie  eotffure,  modified  in  some  respects  as 
the  arte  progressed,  but  never  altered  in  chanwtet 
from  the  original  model ;  so  that  any  person  tolera^ 

ably  conversant  with  the  works  of  Greek  art  may 
almost  invariably  recogniisc  the  deitv  represented 
from  the  disposition  of  the  hair,   we  praoaad  to 
specify  some  of  the  principal  ones. 
The  head  of  the  lion  is  the  type  upon  which  that 


I.  (Chamber  ii.,  No.  IS.)— 3.  (SchoL  id  II.,  si.,  w.  %xm 
pan  Jut.,  Sat.,  ziii.,  165.— Virg.,  .£n.,  xii.,  80.)--«.  (ArMflph-. 
Vetpn  1009.)— 4.  (U_  ZTii.,  5S.>— S.  (Soplu,  Electr..  *».)—• 
(PoUax,  OBMB-ii.,  »)— 7.  (Hot.,  Cann  ,  I.,  jt.,20.)— I»  (Cic. 
c.  Pisoo.,  It.— Plmt.,  Tmcj  IL,  li.,  S2.)— 9.  (Ep.,  ii.,  Co.  2.>- 
10.  (Proaerp.,  xxxr.,  15.)— 11.  (Apul.,  Met.,  i .  r  14,  ed.  On 
deadorp.)— 13.  (Noniui,  ».  t.— Lucil..  Sat.,  iv.)— 13.  (Pollni 
Obcm.,  tU.,  W  i  170.}— U.  (Apal..  I.  e«— Indor.,  Oiif.,  ate 
n.}-l».  IChmkm  f  V»  fl   rofm  si.,  23.) 
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of  Jopjter  V  fumed,  partiealarly  ia  tli*  diqMMMfNi 

of  the  hair,  which  rises  from  ihe  forehead,  and  falU 
track  in  loose  curls  down  the  sides  ol  the  face,  until 
U  foims  a  junction  with  the  beard.  This  is  illus- 
r  rated  bv  the  next  two  woodcats,  one  of  which  is 
^ora  i  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Vatican,  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  Phulian  Jove ;  and  the  other  is  a 
duo  «  head,  from  the  British  Museum.'  The  same 


diepooflfcNi  of  the  hair  is  likewise  presenred  in  all 
the  real  or  pretended  deeeeodanta  from  Jopiter, 

such  as  .Esculapius,  Alexander,  Ae. 

Pluto  or  Serapis  has  the  hair  longer,  straighter, 
and  lower  over  the  forehead,  in  order  to  give  sever- 
ity to  the  aspect,  and  with  the  modius  on  his  head, 
as  represented  in  the  next  drawing,  from  the  British 
Museum.*  The  modius  is  decorated  with  an  ohve 
branch,  for  oil  was  and  iaMood  of  wine  ia  oacri* 
ftccs  to  Pluto.* 


The  hair  of  Neptune  is  cot  finer  and  sharper 
ten  that  of  Jupiter.  It  rises  from  the  forehead, 
■ad  then  falls  down  in  flakes,  as  if  wet,  in  the 
aumaer  represented  in  the  following  head,  from  the 
BritUb  MoNoai.* 


Apollo  is  usually  represented  with  the  KpuMA^ ; 
hut  when  the  iiair  is  not  tied  up  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  it  is  always  loof  aod  flowing  over  the  neck 
lad  shouklen,  as  npveaeated  ia  the  aext  woodcut, 


1  (OwisbOT  H.  Nfc  \t.t*.  fCteaiNir  »H.,  No 
Viiff.,  JRb.,  vi.,  lit  1-4.  (CkMtar  sU 


CUM.V 

a  TOiy  beaatifid  and  earl>  Ofcek 


the  Britisb  Museom.*  Hmee  ha  is  railed  hdmtm 

and  uKi i>arKi'>/itj(.* 

Bacchus  also  wears  his  hair  unshorn  ;  for  he,  s» 
weD  as  Apollo,  is  typiesl  of  peipetnal  yooth : 

"  Salts  alfrna  r.sf  Phalo  liacchr-'jue  jurcnlas. 
Nam  dccft  intonsus  crmu  ulrumque  Deum."* 

In  tlio  matiire  age  of  Greek  art.  Mercury  has 
short  curly  hair,  as  represented  by  the  head  on  the 
left  hand  in  tiie  woodcut  below,  from  a  statue  ia  the 
Vatican,  whidi  waa  Ihr  a  hmg  ttoe  ftlocty  ascrihed 
to  Aatiaona ;  but  ia  vaiy  o>ny  Oieek  waik»  he  li 


represented  wii!'  I<r.ii'>-:i  hair,  in  l!>f  USCSOflJM^ 
and  a  s'jarp-pointed  heard  (see  the  rigtu  baad^ood^ 
cut,  from  an  altar  in  Ihe  moseara  of  the  CapHjl  at 
Ro:no),  wheiicp  h?  is  termed  a^Trvoituyuv.* 

Hercules  haa  short,  crisp  hair,  like  the  curb  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a  hull,  the  head  of  which  animal 
formed  the  model  for  his,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
subjoined  drawings,  one  beinf  the  head  of  the  Fv- 
nese  Hercules,  the  otlier  that  of  a  bull,  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Koine,  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of 
Hercules,  the  small  head,  thiok  Bodt,  and  poiliealif 
fonn  of  the  hair,  are  strongly  presenred. 


The  Iiair  ofJiinn  )^  p.i:i  '  •  ft.  ,in' 
top  of  the  Ik  ail  ih  a  kind  ot  li  ^«lem,  calicd  in  Latta 
corona, and  in  (ir(  <  k  a>;>tv66vi^,  from  its  resembiaorc 
to  a  ding,  the  broad  part  of  which  ia  placed  above 
the  forehead,  while  the  two  lashes  act  as  *«ndt  to 
confine  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  anu  fastf-r 
it  behind,*  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  nefl 
woodcot,  from  the  Diitiah  Musema.* 

1.  (CUaiber  iv..  No.  S.)-S.  (Hon.,  Hjuau     Ajion..  IM.- 
CMMm450.>— 3.  (TilHiU.,!..tw.»j8,  CWmms Birip..  n^oth 
~     • ,  79S-I«L,<Ed,4ie.)l4. 1 
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Paitas  IS  inrrly  sfpn  without  her  hrlmrt  ;  hiil 
when  poilrdjcd  with  her  head  uncovered,  the  hair 
it  tied  up  in  a  knot  at  some  distance  from  Uie  head, 
IBd  then  iails  from  the  band  in  long  parallel  carls. 

yeaos  and  Diana  are  sometimes  adorned  with 
the  «<}pt'//6oc  (woodnit,  p  2111);  but  both  these  di- 
Tioities  are  more  Irequently  represented  with  their 
hair  dressed  in  the  simple  style  of  the  young  Greek 
girls,*  whose  hair  is  parted  in  front,  and  conducted 
ronnd  to  the  back,  so  as  to  conceal  the  upf»er  [uti  i 
of  the  t  ars.  It  is  then  tied  in  a  plain  knot  at  iln' 
nape  of  the  neck,  or,  at  other  times,  though  Iciis 
freiquently,  at  the  top  of  the  head ;  both  of  which 
fashions  are  represented  in  the  two  woodeuts  sub- 
joined ,  one,  that  on  tho  left,  a  daughter  of  Niobe, 
and  the  other  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome. 


For  the  other  styles  of  Venns  and  Diana,  see  the 
Veoos  di  Medici,  and  British  Museum.  Chamber  ii.. 
No.  8  :  iii ,  13;  iv..  11  ;  xii.,  19  ;  and  Venus  of  the 
eeotral  saloon  :  the  other  ornaments  sometimes 
seen  in  statues  of  Diana  are  works  of  a  later  age. 

Fair  hair  was  much  esteemed  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ;  hence,  in  some  of  the  statues,  the  hair 
was  gil:,  remains  of  wbicli  are  (li^c-crnible  in  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  in  the  Apollo  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  both  seiies  dyed  their  hair  when  it  grew  gray.* 

False  hair,  or  wigs,  ^evaxri,  mjvlKJj,  Kofiai  KpoaOi- 
roi,  rpixtf  xpoa€iTai,  galenu,  were  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  both  countries.* 

In  Tery  early  timea  the  Romans  wore  their  hair 
MMg;  as  was  represented  in  the  oldest  statues  during 
tte  age  of  V'arro,*  and  hence  the  Romans  of  the 
AlWDBtan  age  designated  their  ancestors  intonst* 
tui  cajnlUit  *  But  this  Aahion  did  not  last  aRer 
the  year  B.C.  300,  as  appears  by  the  remaining 
worlts  of  art.  Ths  women,  too,  dressed  their  hair 
with  simplicity,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, and  probably  much  in  the  same  style  as 
Ikoee  of  Greeee ;  but  at  the  Angnstan  period  a  ra- 
liely  of  different  head-dresses  came  into  fashion, 
nany  of  which  are  described  by  Ovid.'  Four  spe- 
'imiam  of  diflteent  period*  ore  ghren  below.  The 

:.  t'CXinpuTi  Paoa.,        20,  ^  3;  x.,  S5,  4  8.)— 2.  (Anrtoph., 
Cbei«*.,T96.-  Miut.,  Epif.,iii.,  43.— Proprrt.,  II.,  xmi..  24,28.) 
-  I.  (PoUos,  Onom.,  ii.,  30 ;  x.,  170. — Etymol.  Mag.,  t.  v. 
AM«7>ir'4w  tad  ♦iwurKrWirrs.— Xcn.,  Cyrop.,  i.,  3,  ♦  2. — Polyb., 
m^Te.  — Juv.,  Sw..       I  -d      4   (I)e  Re  Ru»t.,  II.,  ii.,  10.)— 
•i,  <OvU.  Fmi  ,  iu,  SO.)— 6.  (Jut.,  St^  vi .  ».)^t>  (An.  Am., 


first  head  on  the  left  represents  Octarln,  t^^  njccf 
of  Augustus,  from  the  museum  in  the  Oapitol  a' 
Rome;  the  next,  Mcssalina,  fifth  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius ;  the  one  below,  on  the  left,  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  Hadrian  ;  and  the  next,  PhiuUlla,  the 
wife  of  CaraeaUa,  wfaieh  three  are  frun  the  British 
Museum.' 


Both  countries  had  some  peculiar  customs  cun> 
neetcd  with  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  tlhistiative 
eftheir  moml  or  physir;tl  rondiiions.  Tlie  Spartan? 
eombed  ami  dressed  their  luads  with  especial  earf 
when  about  to  encounter  any  great  danger,  in  whico 
act  Leonidaa  and  hia  foUowera  were  diaeemed  laj 
the  spies  of  Xerxes  befbre  the  batde  of  Thermopy> 
la-,*  The  sailors  of  both  nations  shaved  off  their 
hair  after  an  escape  from  f-lupwreclt  or  other  heavy 
caJanri9,and  dedicated  it  to  the  goda.*  In  the  eaf> 
her  ages,  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  cut  their  hair 
close  in  mourning  ;*  but.  subsequently,  this  practice 
was  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  women,  the 
men  leaving  theirs  long  and  n^lected,*  aa  was  the 
custom  among  the  Roroana.* 

In  ehildhooij,  that  is,  up  to  the  ase  of  puberty,  the 
hair  of  the  males  was  suffered  to  grow  long  among 
both  nations,  when  it  was  clipped  and  dedicated  to 
some  river  or  deity,  from  thence  called  xovporp^fof 
by  the  poets,*  ana,  thereflne,  to  evt  off  the  hair 
means  to  take  th>-'  tnpn  virilis  •  .\t  Athens  this 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  third  day  of  the 
festival  Apetoria,  whieh  la  therelbie  tenned  csspt* 

urtf. 

In  both  coantries  the  slaves  were  shaved  as  a 

mark  of  servitude  * 

The  vestal  virgins  also  cut  their  hair  short  upon 
taking  their  vows ;  which  rite  still  remains  In  the 
Papal  Church,  in  which  all  femaleahaTe  their  ban 
cut  close  upon  taking  the  veil. 


1.  (Omnber  ri.,  Nc*.  85,  98,  39.)— i.  (Ilerod.,  W*.,  509.)—* 
(Anthol.,  EpifT.  Lnrian,  14.— Jo».,  S«.,  81.) — (t  it.. 
lOfl.— 11.,  tint.,  141.— Soph.,  Ai.,  1174.— Eurip.,  Elerl.  .148, 
241.33:  — Phdn.,  363.— Ip)>.  Aul.,  1448.— Tr<«<l.  4H4.— Helen, 
1096,  1 137,  1244.)— 5.  (Plutairh,  tsI.  Rnm..  p  r.!.  Rrmke.l 
—6.  (0,il,  Epint..  I.,  137.— Vire.,  .t;n..  i.i..  M  ;  ii.,  35.)— 7 
(Anthol.,  Epig.  Antiph.  Th.,  21  —Man..  Epip..  I.,  ixiii.,  1 
IX.,  iTii.,  1.)— 8.  (Id.,  IX..  xxxvii..  11.)- 9  (Al  tu.yh..  Av»» 
011.— PlMt.,  Ampb.,  I.,  I.,  306.— Compve  Lucai  .  i^443.— ?• 
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•COM'AROS  (K6fxapo()^  tbe  wild  Strawbenj'trae, 

or  Arbutut  Vntdo.   (V%d.  Arbotos.) 

♦COMBRE'TUM,  a  plant  mcnttoned  by  Pliny,' 
wtio  makes  it  closely  reaeiable  the  BaccKar.  Mud- 
ern  botanisto,  however,  tMng  Pliny's  own  descrip- 
tion as  their  guide,  dn  not  aeree  with  him  in  opin- 
lOQ  oil  this  iiead.  Ctcsalpinus  makes  the  Coinbre- 
(urn  (written  sometimes  Combftum)  to  be  the  same 
with  a  species  of  rush*  caiied  in  Tuscany  Herba  lu- 
stof<t  and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  LuxteU 
mojrtma,  L.* 

♦COME  {KOft^),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  rpayo- 
nuyuv,  Vt  Cneifolium  Tragopogon,  so  called  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  in  tbe  Crociu.  Siblhorp 
found  It  growing  in  Cyprus.* 

COMES  Tlic  word  comrs  had  several  meanings 
in  the  Latin  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  for  which  tbe  read- 
er is  referred  to  Da  Fresno's  Glossary  and  Supple- 
ment, s.  V.  Tn  elassical  writers,  and  even  to  the 
•Mid  o(  ihu  fuuiili  century,  its  senses  are  compara- 
tively few. 

First  it  signified  a  mere  attendant  or  compnion, 
distiogaishM  fam  aaeeu,  whieh  always  implied 

some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons  mention- 
ed. Hence  arose  several  technical  senses  of  the 
word,  the  connexion  of  whicli  maybe  eaiUy traced. 

It  was  applied  to  tbe  atlendauta  on  iDagistiia«s, 
in  whieh  sense  it  is  used  by  Siielonhi8>  In  Hor- 
ace's time*  it  was  customary  for  young  men  of  fam- 
ily to  go  out  as  contuberjiales  to  governors  of  prov- 
inces and  commanders-in-chief,  under  whose  eye 
they  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  p^ace.  This  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  for  the  introtuction  of  the  co- 
mites  at  home,  the  maintenance  of  wliom  was,  in 
Horace's  opinion/  one  of  tbe  miseries  of  wealth. 
Hence  a  person  in  the  suite  of  tbe  emperor  was 

iermed  cmrs  As  all  power  Was  supposed  to  flow 
from  the  imperial  will,  the  term  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  various  offices  in  tbe  palace  and  in  the 
proriooes  (cornUu  patatinit  pnmneiale*).  About  the 
time  of  Constantino  it  became  a  regular  honorary 
*itle,  includini,'  various  grades,  answering  to  the  co- 
mUeM  ordtms  primi,  tecundi^  tertii.  The  power  of 
these  officers,  especially  the  provincial,  nuried  with 
time  and  plM»e;  some  presided  over  a  particular 
department  with  a  limited  authority,  as  we  ^oald 
tenn  them,  commtanoners ;  others  were  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and 
pretors. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain  thcm- 
btlves :  Comes  Orxcnlu  (of  whom  there  seem  to 
have  been  two,  one  tbe  superior  of  the  other),  cornea 
comtt  BriUauMt  tome*  Ajncttt  cornea  rei 
,  eomeg  forhmm,  come*  tttbmit  eamea  ieme$- 
tieorum  fquitujn,  mmrs  chhanaritts,  comca  lintete  tea- 
tie  or  veaua.ru  (master  of  tbe  robes).  lu  fact,  the 
emperor  had  as  many  cmaifM  as  he  had  duties : 
thoa,  comes  connstorii,  the  emperor's  privy-council- 
lor;  cornea  largitiomtm  privatarum,  an  officer  who 
managed  the  emperor's  private  revenue,  as  the  co- 
me* largttionum  aacrarum  did  the  public  exchequer. 
The  latter  office  united,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
functions  of  the  a-dile  and  qutestor.  The  four  rmm- 
tea  commcTcwrum,  to  whom  tbe  government  granted 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  Bilk  With  bar- 
barians, were  under  his  control. 

GOMISSATIO  (deriTed  ftom  ccVtof*),  the  name 
of  a  drinking  cntertaiimieiit,  which  took  place  af\er 
the  coena,  from  v.hich,  however,  it  must  be  distin- 
guished. Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after 
bad  taken  their  oeena  in  his  own  house, "  Q»in 
ymtmnahtm  ad  fntrem  imua  T"*  and  when  Habin- 
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nas  comes  to  Tiimalchio's  house  after  takifl|  hbt 
cwna  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  **  ComSnabr  txfrm 

nl  It  ap[H>ars  to  have  been  the  custom  to  pat 
take  of  some  food  at  the  couiissatio,*  but  usual!) 
only  as  a  kind  of  relish  to  the  wine 

Tiie  coinissatio  was  freijup  itly  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  at  night  whence  the  verb  comittart 
means  •■  to  p  vel."*  and  the  sub.'stantive  cnm»ssttot 
a  "  reveller"  or  "  debauchee."  Hence  Cicero*  calli 
the  sopportere  of  Catfline'a  conspiracy  eomUealmm 
conjurationis* 

COMITIA,  or  public  assemhiiej*  of  tlio  Roman 
people  (from  com-eo  for  coeo),  at  which  all  the  most 
important  business  of  the  state  was  transacted,  such 
as  the  deotlon  of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  laws, 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  pearr .  an  t 
in  some  cases,  the  trial  of  persons  charged  wiib 
public  crimes.  There  were  three  kinds  of  comtta, 
according  to  the  three difibrent  dtviaiona  of  Ibe  Ro- 
man iHHiple. 

I.  The  CoMiTu  CuRiATA,  or  assembly  of  then* 
rut,  the  institution  of  which  is  assigned  to  Komolus. 
n.  The  CoMntA  Ckntsbiata,  or  ■saemWy  of  lbs 

centuries,  in  which  the  people  g:ive  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  cla.'^slflcation  instituted  by  iH^rviun 
Tullius. 

III.  The  CoMiTU  TaiBDTA,  or  assembly  of  tbe 
people  acoordhtf  to  thehr  dtrision  into  the  local 

tribes.  The  fir.st  two  required  tbe  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  could  not  be  held  without  taking  the 
auspices;  the  comtlta  tnbuta  did  not  reqilira  these 
sanctions.  We  ahali  consider  the  three  aaamUies 

separately. 

I  CdMiTiA  CiHUTA  This  primitive  assembly 
of  tbe  litimans  originated  at  a  time  when  them  was 
no  second  ordw  of  the  state.  It  was  a  meeting  el 
the  pnpulus,  or  original  !)urges9es,  assembled  n  their 
tribes  of  houses,  and  no  member  of  I  be  pUof  could 
vote  at  such  a  meeting  The  ancient  pupu'ut  d, 
Rome  consisted  of  two  tribes :  the  Bmmum  or  iiEs«i> 
nenaea.  and  the  TUkntta  or  TUiea,  caBed  after  the 
two  patronymic  heroes  of  the  state.  lUsmus,  Rcmua, 
01  Kotnulun,  and  Tuug  Tattua ;  to  which  was  sub- 
sequently added  a  third  tribe^  the  Imetn*  or  Laccr- 
enaea.  Of  these  last  Fcstus  says,  in  a  passage  ol 
sonic  interest  and  importance,  "  Lucereaea  et  Lutt- 
rea,  qua  vara  Ictta  fwpuli  liomani  eat  diatribiUa  a 
Tatio  ct  konuUo,  MpeUtUi  aunt  a  Lucero,  Ardem  nft, 
qni  etmfcc  ftni  Rmado  liveroue  ToHttm  MAmIi." 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  lWc( 
were  Sabines,  and  the  Hamnes  tbe  Uuinans  pmpCT, 
so  the  Luccrea  were  Latins  or  of  a  Tyrrhenian  stock. 
It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  psseage  of  Fes* 
tos  the  name  of  Initios  is  placed  first;  so,  also,  fat 
the  same  author'  we  have,  "  Qh/m  nri/u.v  lUmarte 
m  aex  tat  dtainhuta  partta,  inprimoa  atcutuUta^ 
Tittenaea,  Ramnea,  Luceree."  This  seems  to  point 
to  a  tradition  rather  inconsistent  with  the  supposed 
precedency  of  "  the  haughty  Ramnes"  (c<r/#i  Ram- 

The  different  nations  of  antiquity  had  each  ot 
them  their  own  regulative  political  namber,  or  ab> 
nienca!  ba.sis  ;  and  as  3x4  was  this  basis  vith  dw 
Ionian  tribes,  so  3x10  wems  to  have  bw-n  the  be* 
SIS  of  the  Roman  slate-system.*  The  Athenian  so- 
lar year  consisted  of  366  days ;  the  Roman  cyebe 
year  of  804;  and  960,  the  number  of  the  honsrs  ei 
cl.in.s  at  ,\thens.  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  for- 
mer year  that  'MO,  the  number  of  Roman  houses, 
docs  to  the  latter.  The  three  original  tribes  of  ths 
pofuluM  or  fslnw  wera  divided  Into  80  eurie^  and 
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Mcri  of  these  into  ti  n  houses;  and  this  number  ul 
the  houses  also  curres{NNided  to  Uie  number  of  coun- 
dllors  who  reprflMBtad  them  in  the  waate.  The 
division  into  houses  was  so  essential  to  the  patri- 
cian order,  that  the  appropriate  anciont  term  lo  des- 
ignate that  onler  was  a  circumlocution,  the  patrician 
ftnUM  (genua  paUncia).      FUU*  duUur"  accord- 
tag  to  Capito, "  in  qua  genttt  emurn  ptirieM  turn  tn- 
ntnt."'-    The  derivation  of  curia  from  euro,  which 
H  iriTen  by  Festus  and  Varro,  is  altogether  inadmis- 
sible.   It  is  obvious  that  curia  means  "  the  assem- 
Uy  of  tba  aMftefbaigCNMa."  "tbe  free  houselioid- 
era,**  **tlie  watnm^  the  word  oontains  the  aame 
element  as  the  Greek  xvpiof,  xovpo^,  Kovpithoc,  nopo^, 
cocpavoc,  Kvp^of,  dec.,'  which  element  also  appears 
ia  the  Latin  fitmtet,  emriaUM,  curtatu,  dtc.  The 
word  quiriiet  appeals  to  be  nearly  identical  with 
movpifrer,  which  signifies  "noble  warriors;"  as  in 
Hoim  r,-"  Kpivdfirvo^  Kovptjra^  uptar^a^  ITavn^aiwv. 
The  same  root  is  aJso  cootaiaea  in  the  Sanscrit  pi- 
rat,  "  a  hero.**  In  the  ansae  way  aa  the  Greeks 
usf  d  KVfi!<}^  of  the  head  of  a  family,  the  Romans 
spoke  of  tlu'  free  burgess  and  his  wife  as  patronut 
and  nuLtrona  in  reference  to  their  children,  servants, 
and  dieata.*  These  last,  ao  called  from  clucrc—\\\c 
tUmUa^  the  ttSrigem,  the  **  hearers**  or  dependants 
— wrrr-  prnbiibly,  in  the  first  instance,  aliens,  natives 
of  cities  having  an  isopoUtan  relation  witli  Rome, 
who  had  taken  up  their  franchise  there  by  virtue  of 
the  tW  ewnianii  and  the  jiu  applicationtM ;  and  most 
tikerf  their  reiatioo  to  the  patronut,  or  man  of  the 
cnrut,  was  analogous  to  that  subbi-sling  between  the 
resident  alien  and  bis  npwjTuriK  in  a  Greek  state, 
ffbeae  dieata  belonged  to  the  gentea  of  their  pa- 
Iron.-i .  as.  howpver.  the  clients  and  the  descendants  ' 
of  freeduiea  were  classed  among  tlie  ajrarians  in  j 
reference  to  the  franchise  at  the  comilia  majora,  it 
ia  eieeediagljr  improbable  that  they  would  vote  with 
their  yafrsiw  at  the  eontfts  curMfa.  Prom  the  nona> 
ber  of  hfjuses  which  thry  contained,  the  patrician  \ 
tnbes  were  called  centuries;*  and  the  three  new 
eeatariea  fimned  by  Tarqaioios  were  tribes  of 
boi>ses  who  voted  in  the  coRMfts  cvno/s  like  the 
original  patricians.  They  were  united  with  the  old 
tribes  under  the  name  of  the  trr  x;iffnii;ia,  nr  "  the 
six  rotes" — Sez  suffragia  appcUantur  in  cquitum 
tenturuM,  qtuE  MUKt  adftUrn  SI  numero  eentunatum, 
fuas  Pnscius  Tarqumtu-t  ret  consliluit."*    Uul  the 
number  of  curi*  continued  the  same,  accordinjr  lo 
onf  or  other  of  the  folhiwmg  solutions  which  .\k'- 
buhr  has  suggested :  1.  The  300  bouses  may  have 
beea  stiU  complete,  aad  800  new  honses  were  ad- 
mitted intd  the  tribes,  so  as  to  assiK'i  20  liouses  to 
each  curia;  the  number  of  the  curia;  cutUmuing  un- 
altered, but  5  curie  instead  of  10  being  reckoned  to 
the  eeatury.  2  But  more  probably  the  houses  had 
ftUen  short.   Suppose  tiiere  were  now  only  5  to 
the  curia     Then,  if  the  150  houses  were  collected 
into  half  the  number  of  cunae,  the  remaining  15  cu- 
ria might  he  ttled  up  with  newly-adopted  housea, 
th*'  ancient  proportion  of  10  houses  to  a  curia  re- 
uiainin</  undisturbed.    "This  latter  hypothesis," 
says  Niebuhr,'    is  confirmed,  and  aliii  uNt  establi.^h- 
ed^  by  the  statement  that  Tarquinius  doubled  the 
aaaite.  raia^ng  the  nonber  from  ISO  to  800;  only 
here  two  changes  are  confoundeil.  between  which 
a  considerable  interval  would  probatily  elapse  "  Al- 
th<jugh  the  number  of  patrician  curiae  remained  un- 
ohaafad  h/  thia  measure  of  Tarquiniua,  it  aeema  ia- 
dahitahle  that  it  waa  ooosidered  aa  an  ineroaae  hi 
'he  runii'irr  of'  tlie  patrician  tribes  of  houses,  as,  in- 
deed, the  name  implies,  and  as  Festus,*  quoted 
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above,  most  expressly  slates:  the  nrw  anil  ok 
tnbea  being  distinguished  as  fast  and  tuond  'I'itiea. 
Uamnes,  and  Lnomea. 

The  enmiti*  euriatu,  "which  were  thus  open  to  th# 
original  burgesses  alone,  were  regarded  as  a  meot- 
ing  principally  for  the  sake  of  confirming  some  ur 
dinance.ol  the  aenate :  a  stnmtuM  etnuultM^  waa  aa 
indisp«n^able  prrifaninary ;  and  with  regard  to  eh«^ 
tions  and  laws,  they  had  merely  the  power  of  con- 
firming or  rejecting  what  the  senate  had  alreadv 
decreed.'  The  two  principal  reasons  for  aommoi; 
iog  the  coiBtt<ui  curM^a  were,  either  the  paaauig  of  a 
let  eunata  it  imperio.  or  the  eleetiona  of  prieata. 
The  Irz  curiata  ac  impeno,  wliieh  was  the  same  as 
the  auciontoM  patrum,*  was  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  upon  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  other  magis> 
trales  the  tmpcrium,  or  military  command  ;  without 
this  they  had  only  a  potestaa,  or  civil  authority,  and 
were  lutt  allowed  to  iiu  dtile  with  military  aflairs. 
And  thus  Livy  makes  CamiUus  speak  of  tlie  coimiM 
tmriaia,  qM  rem  mUil&rem  amiinent,  aa  distingaish- 

ed  from  the  "  mmitia  rrnliinala,  quilms  consulet  trih- 
unotqut  milUares  creatis  The  comttia  ninata  wenj 
also  held  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
form  of  adopiioa  called  odrogatio,  lor  the  confinna^ 
tion  of  wiUa,  and  for  the  ceremony  called  the  ittew* 
tatio  sacrurum.  They  were  held  in  that  jiart  of  the 
Forum  which  was  culled  crnntltum,  and  where  the 
tribunal  {tuggcsfum)  stood.  The  patrician  magis* 
tratea  properly  held  the  oomitia  curiata ;  or,  if  the 
question  to  be  proposed  had  relation  to  sacred  rights, 
the  pontifiees  presided.  They  voted,  not  by  houses, 
but  by  cunct;  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Tarquinius  was  careful  not  to  alter  the  number  of 
the  curia;  when  he  increased  the  nurii!)er  of  the 
tribes.  In  aller  times,  when  the  meelmfis  of  the 
cumitia  curiata  were  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
fonia.  their  suffrages  were  represented  by  the  thirty 
iietors  of  the  whose  duty  it  waa  to  summon 
the  curiit  when  the  mceling.s  actually  look  place, 
just  as  the  classes  in  the  comitia  ccntunata  were 
summoned  by  a  trumpeter  {eomieen  or  classieus). 
Hence,  when  the  eonsttia  curiata  were  held  for  tin 
inauguration  of  a  llamen,  for  (be  nnking  of  a  will, 

fii'.,  they  were  ealleil  s|)eeialty  the  COSnfia  ealflte, 
or  "  the  summoned  assembly.** 

II.  The  CoMiTiA  Cbntokuta,  or,  as  thqr  ^erc 
sometimes  called,  the  comitia  majora,  were  a  result 
of  the  constitution  generally  attributed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome  Tiio  object  of  this 
legislator  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  in  one  body 
the  popvdm  or  patnebna— the  old  burgesses  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  the  fUbs  or  priie  burghers — the 
commonalty  who  had  grown  up  by  their  side,  and 
to  give  the  chief  weight  in  the  state  to  wealth  and 
numbers  rather  than  to  birth  and  family  preten- 
siona.  With  a  view  to  thia,  he  formed  a  plan,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vote  on  all  nnpor 
tant  occasions  according  to  their  equipments  when 
on  military  service,  and  according  to  the  poailion 
which  they  occupied  in  the  great  phalanx  or  am^ 
of  the  city  :  in  other  words,  according  to  their  pro|^ 
eriy  ,  for  it  wa.s  tliis  uli:r|i  eiiaSiIeJ  them  to  e<|uip 
themselves  according  to  the  prescribed  method,  in 
many  of  the  Greek  states  the  heavy«arroed  soldien 
were  identical  with  the  citizens  possessing  the  full 
franchise ;  and  instances  occur  in  Greek  history 
when  the  privileged  classes  have  lost  their  preroga- 
tives, from  putting  the  arms  of  a  full  cittaen  into  the 
hands  of  the  oommonalty ;  so  that  the  principle 
which  regulated  the  votes  in  the  state  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  arm>  of  the  state,  was  nut  pccu 
liar  to  the  constitution  of  Servius.  This  arrange 
ment  cousidered  the  whole  state  as  forming  a  reg 
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Mat  army,  with  its  eavaliy,  beafy-anned  lorantry, 
feaerre,  carpenters,  nmsioiaiw,  and  baggage-train 

The  cavalry  included,  first,  the  six  equestrian  cm 
tunes,  or  tlie  tex  tuffragia,  which  made  up  the  i>u(l> 
of  tbe  pcfubu,  and  toted  by  themselves  in  the  comt- 
tm  eiariaia ;  to  which  were  added  twelve  centuries 
of  plelieian  knights,  selected  from  the  richest  niem- 
iNSra  of  the  commonalty.  The  foot- soldiers  were 
■rganizcd  in  the  following  tivc  ulasaes:  1.  Those 
vlioae  property  was  at  least  100,^  «Me»,  or  ponnda* 
iveight  of  copper  Thry  were  equippe<l  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  hronze  amiour.  In  order  to  give  their 
wealth  and  importance  its  proper  political  influence, 
tbe>  were  reckoned  as  forming  80  centuries,  nanoe- 
ly,  40  of  yoong  men  {jumorea)  from  17  to  4fi,  and 
40  of  older  men  (seniorea)  of  45  years  and  upward. 
S.  Those  whose  property  was  above  75,000  and 
under  100,000  cmm,  and  who  were  equipped  with 
the  wooden  temtvm  instead  of  the  brooxe  c/tjKN*. 
but  had  no  coat  of  mail.  They  made  np  SO  centu- 
ries. 10  of  juniorrs  and  10  of  tmiores.  3  Tliosc 
whose  property  was  above  50,000  tutes  and  below 
7ft,000,  and  who  had  neitlier  coat  of  mail  nor  greaves. 
They  consisted  of  the  same  numb<T  of  centnrie.s  as 
the  second  cla^ss,  similarly  diviile*)  mxo  }unwrf.s  and 
tenioTcs.  4.  Tliose  whose  property  was  above  25,000 
Mus  and  below  50,00<^  and  who  were  anoed  with 
the  pike  and  jaTeiln  oidhf.  This  dasa  also  contain- 
ed MO  centuries.  5  Those  whose  property  was 
between  1«,500  and  35,000  9sac*,  and  who  were 
armed  with  »lings  and  darts.  Thflgfimned  30  cen- 
turies. The  first  four  classes  composed  the  pha- 
hnx,  the  fifth  class  the  light-armed  infantry.  Those 
Oltiiens  whose  pri  ii>f  rty  ff  II  sliort  of  the  qualification 
Ihr  the  fifth  class  were  reckoned  as  supernumera- 
ries. Of  these  there  were  two  eenUiries  of  the  ae- 
eenti  and  velali,  who.sp  property  exceeded  1  .SOO  nx- 
tes ;  one  century  of  the  pruUtaru,  whose  property 
was  under  1500  a»ac9  and  above  375 ;  and  one  een- 
tnry  of  the  auitC'Cenn,  whose  property  fell  short  of 
876  a»ae».  All  these  eentnries  were  dasaed  ao> 
cording  to  their  property  :  lujt,  hrsiiles  these,  there 
were  three  centuries  w  liie)i  were  classed  according 
to  their  occupation :  the  /abri,  or  carpenters,  attach- 
i<d  *J0  the  ocDturies  of  the  first  class ;  the  eornkinet, 
or  horn-blowers,  and  the  tuhidnea  or  Utieinet,  the 
tniinpeter-s  who  w(  tr  ri  rkoiicd  with  the  fourtii 
dasa.  Thus  there  would  be  in  all  195  centuries, 
18  of  cavalry,  140  of  heavy  infantry,  30  of  light  in- 
fantry, four  of  reserve  and  camp-followers,  and  three 
of  smiths  and  musicians.  In  voting,  it  was  intend- 
e<!  to  give  the  first  class  and  the  knights  a  prepon- 
derance over  the  r^t  of  the  centuries,  and  this  was 
dfected  as  vn  have  jnat  mentioned ;  fhr  the  first 
class,  with  tlie  knii'lits  and  the  fabri,  amounted  1o 
M  centuries,  and  the  last  four  classes,  with  the 
supernumeraries  and  musicians,  to  86  centuries, 
who  were  thus  outvoted  by  tlie  others,  even  thouah 
Ihey  themselves  wvre  onanhnoas.  See  the  remark- 
nUe  passa?e  from  Cicero.'  most  ingenioii.'^ly  re 
atored  by  Niehuhr  *  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
fithi  were  expected  to  vote  rather  with  the  lower 
dasses  than  with  the  first  class  to  which  they  were 
assigned,  the  first  class,  with  the  knights,  would 
ptill  have  a  majority  of  one  century.  The  same 
principle  was  observed  when  the  army  was  serving 
m  the  fidd.  As  the  centuries  of  ttnioret  consisted 

of  persons  beyond  the  military  a<i(\  the  juninrrs 
alone  are  to  be  taken  into  the  accoimi  liere.  The 
first  class  sent  its  40  centuries  of  jv mores,  of  which 
80  formed  the  prineivut  and  10  u  cre  posted  among 
Che  (n'srn,  who.  as  Niebahr  suggests,  probably  owed 
their  name  to  the  fa<-l  that  they  were  made  up  out 
of  dli  the  three  hcavy-anned  classes ;  the  second 

1.  (DsB^MUka.)-^  (i«»P>M«.) 


acd  iDtrd  cilaaina  iiiniitilied  80  «yamries  aploee,  1 
twin*  the  nnmbet  of  thdr  jooKiir  vw^,  scd  10  fnn 

each  cla';.'^  slood  aUMRg  the  triani.  thi  rest  bcin| 
haxiaii  >\»U  shields;  the  fourth  class  supplied  l| 
centuries,  ihe  numlK>r  of  its  junior  vote^,  w  ho  form- 
ed the  haalalx  without  shields;  the  fifth  class  fur 
nished  30  centuries,  twice  the  number  of  its  junioi 
votes,  wlio  fnniH  d  flie  30  centuries  n  (i.Turn.  Ts 
these  were  added  10  twrma  ot  cavali;),  jx  300  mes. 
TMa  was  the  diviaioii  and  arrangement  of  the  amiy 
as  a  legion.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  voir  ia 
the  camp,  they  would,  of  course,  rev»  rt  In  tin-  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  divi.sion  of  tlx-  •  lasses 
for  the  purpose  ol'  voting  at  home,  and  wuufci  r^ 
unite  the  double  eotitmgents.  In  this  way,  wc  have 
85  centuries  of  junior  votes,  or  90  with  the  five 
unelassed  centuries ;  that  is  to  say.  we  have  agaia 
3x30,  the  prevailing  number  in  Roman  institutions. 
Of  these,  the  first  class  with  the  fatni  formed  41 
centuries,  leaving  49  for  the  other  centuries ;  but 
with  the  first  class  the  10  lurna  of  the  cavalry 
would  also  be  reckoned  as  ten  centuries,  aad  Ute 
first  class  would  have  61,  thus  otoeediag  the  olhw 
moiety  by  2 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  classification  ol 
the  centuries,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Niebuhr. 
Their  ewmitia  were  hdd  ia  the  Csa^vs  Marum 
without  the  dty,  where  they  met  aa  the  txetdhiM 
urhanus,  or  army  of  the  city ;  and.  in  reft' n  nee  to 
their  military  organization,  they  were  summoned 
by  the  aonnd  of  the  honit  and  not  by  the  voice  «f 
the  lictora,  aa  was  the  eaae  with  tho  coaitcis  omk 
aim. 

On  the  connexion  of  this  division  into  c<  ntur 
with  the  registration  of  persons  and  property,  see 
CsifsoKs  and  CsNavs.  The  geaeral  euuaea  of  as- 
sembling  the  eomi!io  cenlvriota  were,  to  create  ma- 
gistrates, to  pass  laws,  and  to  decide  capital  cau^et 
when  the  ofll  n<  c  had  reference  to  lti»  whole  na- 
tion, and  not  merely  to  the  ri|hto  of  a  paniculsi 
order.  They  were  aaanoMMMd  by  the  krag,  or  b^ 
the  mniristrates  in  the  Republic  wh(*  r<  presented 
some  ol  his  functions,  that  is,  by  du-tutor.  cod 
sub,  praetors,  and,  in  the  case  of  creating  nugis- 
trates,  by  the  intenex  also.  The  praetors  eoMid 
only  hold  the  oomHia  in  the  abeence  of  the  consols, 
or,  if  these  were  present,  only  with  their  [f<  rims- 
sioo.  1'he  consuls  held  the  comitia  lor  the  appoint- 
ment Of  tbdr  aucceaoon,  of  lh«  pniUMa,  aud  of  th« 
censors.  It  was  necessary  that  seventeen  days' 
notice  should  ite  given  before  the  comitia  were  htkl 
Tins  interval  was  called  a  InnundiuutH,  or  "the 

See  of  three  market-days"  {tru  MKM^ntr,  "  three 
th^ays**),  became  the  oonntiy  people  came  to 
Home  to  buy  and  sell  every  eighth  day,  acconJing 
to  our  mmle  ol  reckoning,  and  spent  the  interval  of 
seven  days  in  the  country  {rrMquiM  srpicim  rura  tolt- 
bofU^).  The  first  atcpin  hoUina  the  comitia  was  to 
take  the  anapines.  The  presiding  officer,  accom* 
panied  hy  one  of  the  augurs  (auf:mrt  adkihito),  pitch- 
ed a  tent  (taUrnuculum  ccftt)  without  the  city,  foi 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  anspioea.  If  the  teal 
was  not  pitched  in  due  form,  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  comitia  were  utterly  vitiated,  and  a  magistrate 
eKcl<  d  at  them  was  comp»Hed  to  abdicate  hi>  of- 
fice, as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy,*  '*  Aon  tawun  • 
pro  firmatt  Hetit  msgufrstes  ^u*  jus:  fuia  lertk 
mrnsc,  quam  inientnt,  augvrum  dfcrrlo,  jtrm-if  at 
rilio  f-ratu  honore  alnrre :  quia  C.  Curtiuj,  yu.  (tmi- 
liia  corum  jrra/uerat,  parum  rtcte  tabrrnacuiuw 
pissri  "  The  comitia  might  also  be  broken  olf  by  a 
tempest ;  by  the  intereession  of  a  tribone ;  if  the 
standard,  wiiich  was  set  U|)  in  the  Janiculum,  waa 
taki  ii  down  :  or  if  any  one  was  seized  with  the  epi 

1.  (Viun^  Be  Be  Ruit.,  rra'u.|— S.  (it.,  ".)— X  (C 
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iep«j,  which  was  from  this  elram«taiioe  eaUed  the 
meritt*  comi/ult*. 
The  Hm  step  taken  at  the  emitM  emiunata  was 

ftr  flic  m:iL'istrnte  who  held  them  to  repeat  the 
words  ol  a  turni  yf  prayer  after  the  augur.  Then, 
!n  tb9  case  of  an  election,  the  candidates*  names 
were  read,  :r,  in  tbe  caae  oC  a  law  or  a  tria],  the 
proocedinffff  jr  biHa  were  read  by  a  herald,  and  dif- 
ferert  •.;va,vfTs  wore  heard  on  the  sut)jfct  The 
•wfMioii  was  put  lu  them  with  the  interrogation, 
Veliiu,  fubeatu,  Quiritt*  t"   Hence  the  bill  was 
bulled  ro^tttw,  and  the  people  were  said  jubrre  Iri^em 
The  form  of  commencing  the  poll  was :  "  .Si  robis 
tidetvT,  dixccditK,  Qutritcs,''  or  "  lie  in  luffragium, 
AcM  juraiiitttuM  duSf  a  pia  vatra  eetuuenmt^  vot 
juiae.***^  The  order  in  whioi  the  eentnries  voted 
was  decided  by  lot ;  and  that  wliich  gave  its  vote- 
first  was  called  the  rtntuna  prarogatita.*    The  rest 
trare  called  >iir<r  roca/cT  *   In  ancient  times  the  peo- 
ple were  polled,  as  at  oar  elections,  by  word  of 
noalk.   Bat  at  a  taterperfod  the  ballot 'wa.s  intro 
dncedby  a  si  t  of  s()eeial  cnactmfiiis  (the  /cr*«  ta/i- 
iflinc),  having  reference  to  the  diirerent  objects  in 
roiing.  These  laws  an  enumerated  Cicero 
*^Sunt  enim  quattuor  leges  tabellaria' :  (|n.iriMii  pri- 
ma de  magistratibus  mandandis  ;  ca  est  Gatnnia, 
lata  ah  hnmine  i;?not(t  et  surdido.    Senila  hirnnio 
post  Ca*M  est,  de  popuU  judicio,  a  nobilt  homine 
lata  L.  CsMto^  aed  (paee  ftmUlv  dixerim)  dissidente 
a  feoois  atque  emnes  rumiiscuios  popular)  ratione 
aacnpante.    Carhonn  est  tertia,  de  jubendis  legibtis 
flt  Tetandis,  seditiosi  atque  improbi  civis,  cui  ne  re- 
diuia  qoidem  ad  bonos  salutema  bonis  potuit  alferre. 
(7no  in  lE^ere  relinqni  videbatiir  voefs  suffragium, 
quod  ipse  Cassius  exceprrat,  [«  nliiclliDnis.  Dedit 
liuic  quoqiie  judicio  C.  Calttus  tabellain.  duluitque 
qmwd  vixit,  se.  ut  opprimeret  C.  Popilium.  nocuisse 
reipublic»%"    The  dates  of  these  four  bJIs  for  the 
intrJda:1ion  of  ballot  at  the  comttxa  ctntunata  are  as 
Mlow:  1    rill- Gabinian  law,  introduced  hy  (  Jabin- 
an,  the  inbuQe,  in  B.C.  140.   2.  Tbe  Cassian  law, 
BC.  1S8.  8.  The  Papirian  law.  intradoeed  by  C. 
Papinns  Truho,  the  tribune,  in  B  O  132.    4  The 
Cfflian  law,  13. C.  108.    In  voting,  the  centuries 
were  summnned  in  order  into  a  boarded  enclosare 
{teftun  or  onU),  into  which  tbejF  entered  by  a  nar- 
row passairp  ( pons)  slightly  raised  from  the  fromd. 
Th»  r<-  wa-  [irnhahly  a  diffrrent  enclosure  for  each 
centur>-.  ktr  tbe  Roman  authors  generally  speak  of  , 
them  in  the  plural.   The  lahella  with  whidi  they  had 
to  ballot  wer«^  given  to  the  citizens  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pons  by  certain  persons  called  diribitores;  and 
here  intimidation  was  often  practised     If  the  busti-  j 
oess  of  the  day  were  an  election,  the  laUUa  bad  the  l 
Mtiab  of  the  candidates.  If  it  were  the  passingr  or  I 
rejection  of  a  law,  each  voter  received  two  tahrlla  : 
one  inscnbpil  I'.  R.,  i.  e..  uti  rt>^as,  "  I  vote  for  the 
l.nw  ;■*  the  other  inscrilied  A.,  i.  e.,  antique,  "  I  am  for 
the  old  I  a  w . "   .Most  of  the  terms  are  given  la  the  ful-  i 
fowiniir  pa.ssa?e  of  Cieero:*  "Qnuji  dies  venisset  | 
losftinm  ex  S  C.  ferenda*,  concursabant  barbatuli 
javrnes,  et  popnlum,  ut  anlt^uaret,  rogabant.  Piso 
auteni  consul,  ilslsr  rogtHamtt  idem  erat  dissuasor. 
Oprrs  Clodinae  pontes  occnparant :  tmbetUt  roinistra- 
baniur,  ita  ut  nulla  daretor  tm  hoqa*.**   In  the  old  ' 
ty>tiMii  of  polling,  each  citizen  was  a-skrd  for  his ' 
rule  by  an  officer  called  rogator,  or  "  the  polling- 1 
derk.*^  Under  the  ballot  system  they  threw  whieh- 
eter  tiihe'ln  tficy  pleased  into  a  box  at  the  entrance 
»f  the  booth,  and  certain  officers,  called  tustodes,  ' 
were  standing  to  cheq^  off"  the  votes  by  points 
(pryte)  marked  on  a  tablet.   Hence  pimetum  is 
i  metapborieatly  tit  signify  '*  a  vote,'*  as  in  Hor- 


ace/ "Discedo  Alcieiis  puncto  ilUos;**  and  we  htie 

the  metaphor  at  fjrt  att  r  length, 

"  Cenhiria  setnorum  agitant  expertia  frugis  , 
CeUi  prKtereimt  anstera  pocmata  J^mmc*; 
Omne  tulit  fttnetum  qui  miacuit  utile  didoi.*" 

The  diribitores,  rogatores,  and  eusiodes  were  gener- 
ally friends  of  the  candidates,  who  voluntarily  un- 
dertook these  diitif  s  '  But  .\u[,'ii.stiis  sekeli'd  900 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  perform  the  latter  oiiices 
The  acceptance  of  a  law  by  the  eeniurtatmcomUM 
did  not  acquire  full  force  till  after  it  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  eomi/ia  runala,  e.vccfjt  in  the  case  ol 
a  capital  offence  against  the  whole  nation,  when 
the^  decided  alone.  Tbe  plebeians  oiigiaally  made 
their  testament*  at  the  eomilia  emfsrista,  as  the  pn> 
tricians  did  theirs  at  the  rmnifiu  rurittnt  8n(i  as  the 
ailrogatto  rf  quired  a  d(>(;ree  of  the  <iin<r,  so  tbe 
adoption  of  plebeiuns  must  have  required  a  decree 
of  the  caUwritt ;  and  as  the  licturs  of  the  curia  rep- 
resented them,  BO  those  transactions  which  re- 
quired five  witn<  ssi  s  were  ori;,Mnally  perhaps  car- 
ried into  effect  at  the  conutia  centuntUa.  the  fivo 
classes  being  represented  by  these  witnesses.* 

Ill  The  CoMiTiA  Tributa  were  n<'t  fstahli.shcd 
till  nC  491.  uhen  the  plebs  had  acquired  .--oine 
considerable  influence  m  the  state  They  were  an 
assembly  of  tbe  people  according  to  tbe  local  tribes, 
into  whieh  the  (Mebe  was  originally  divided :  for  the 
plebs  or  commonalty  took  its  rise  from  the  formation 
of  a  domain  or  territory,  and  the  tribes  of  the  com- 
munity or  pale-burghers  were  necessarily  local,  that 
is,  they  had  regions  concspundiog  to  each  of  than , 
therefore,  when  the  f^rritory  diminished,  the  num- 
ber of  these  tribes  diminished  also.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Fabius,  there  were  originally  30  tribes  of 
plebeians,  that  is,  as  n^any  pleln  ian  tribes  as  there 
were  patrician  curia.  These  30  tribes  consisted  of 
four  urban  and  26  nt9tic  tribes.  Dut  at  the  admis- 
sion o*"  the  Crustiiiiiiiii'  tribe  there  were  only  20  of 
these  tribes.  So  that  probably  tbe  cession  of  a 
third  of  the  territory  to  Porsens  also  diminished  the 
number  of  tribes  by  one  third.*  It  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Niebuhr  s,  that  the  name  of  the  30  lo- 
cal tribes  was  perhajts  originally  didV  rent,  and  that 
only  10  of  them  were  called  by  the  name  trUnu ; 
henee.  after  the  diminution  of  their  teiritoiy,  there 
would  be  only  two  lr:'>' s.  and  the  t WO  tntes*  jrfeMs 
would  represent  iht  .-^c  two  tribes.* 

Such  being  the  nature  of  ttie  |)letaeian  tribes,  no 
qualification  of  birth  or  property  was  requisite  to 
enable  a  citizen  to  vote  in  the  comitia  tnbuia ;  who- 
ever belont'ed  to  a  <;iveii  region,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, registered  in  the  corresponding  tribe,  had  a 
vote  at  these  comitia.  They  were  summoned  by 
the  tribuni  p'rbis,  who  were  also  the  presiding  ma- 
gistrates, if  the  pnriMKse  for  wliich  they  were  called 
was  the  election  ol  tnluuies  or  aidiles;  but  consuls 
or  praetors  might  preside  at  the  comitia  tribute,  ii 
they  were  calnd  (or  the  election  of  other  inferior 
magistrates, anch  as  the  qua-stor.  proconsul,  or  pro- 
praetor, who  were  als^i  elected  at  these  comitia. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  not  fixed.  It  might  be 
the  Campus  Martiust  as  in  the  ease  of  the  emttm 
maiora,  the  Fontm,  or  the  Circus  Fttttnininus.  Their 
judicial  functions  were  confiiunl  to  ra>c>  of  lii^htcr 
importance.  They  could  n«>t  decide  in  iho.'^  refer 
ring  to  eapital  oflencei^  In  their  legislative  cape 
city  they  passed  plrhinriia,  or  "'decrees  of  the  plebs.' 
which  were  or.>inally  binding  only  on  tbeni.selves 
At  last,  however,  the  plebisnia  were  placed  on  thr 
same  footing  with  tbe  Ugts^  by  tbe  Lex  Horicnsit 
(B.C.  M8),  and  fit>m  this  time  they  cooM  post 
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whatever  legislaiivp  cnactmpnts  they  pleased* 
out  or  against  ihe  auUioiily  of  >he  senate.' 

COMMEATUS,  a  furlough,  or  leave  of  absence 
from  the  arujr  for  a  certain  time.*  If  a  soldier  ex- 
ceeded the  time  allowed  him,  he  was  ponished  aa 
a  di  serter,  unless  he  could  sliow  that  he  had  been 
detained  by  illness,  or  some  other  cause,  which  ab- 
atriuit'lv  jircvi  iited  bis  return  * 

COiVlMENTA'RIUS  or  COMMENTA'RIUM 
scant  a  book  of  memoirs  or  memorendam-book, 
*hcr  the  expref^sion  CTsaris  Conunentarii  (^Htnc 
Cata'^  UbroM  dt  ItcUu  a  »e  gestis  commetUaruu  tn- 
Mnf«<r,  fued  midi  e»»etU  mm  ormUit  «nUimtt»,  ian- 
quam  teste  detracto*)  Hence  it  is  used  for  a  law- 
yer's brief,  the  notes  of  a  speech,  <StC.* 

In  the  I)ig<  >t  the  word  commcntariensit  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  tiie  sense  of  a  recorder  or  registrar ; 
aoroetiroea,  as  Valerius  Maxfamta*  mea  it,  for  a  re- 
gistrar of  prisoners  ,  in  other  wonls.  a  jailer*  A 
noilitary  officer  bo  called  i!>  mentioned  by  Asconiua.* 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is  also 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretary  of 
any  sort. 

Most  of  the  religious  collfgcs  had  books  called 
Commenlai  !t,  as  Vummcntarn  Augurum,  Ponttjicum. 
iVid.  Fasti  ) 

COM.MC  KCIIJM.    (Vtd.  C1VITA8.  KoMAN.) 

COMMrs.SlIM.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  that 
of  •'  lorli  iied,"  which  apparently  is  derived  from 
that  sense  of  the  verb  conunitiere,  which  is  "  to 
ooramit  a  crime,"  or  **  to  do  something  wrong." 
.\SwOnius  says  that  thost-  things  are  commissa 
which  are  either  done  or  oinilled  to  l>e  done  by  a 
heres  against  the  wdl  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
subject  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  thus,  commissa 
hendltaa  woiild  be  an  inheritanee  fbrfinted  fbr  aome 
sot  of  commission  or  omission  Cicero*  speaks  of 
an  hypothecated  thing  becotumg  commissa ;  that  is, 
becoming  the  aheolute  property  of  the  creditor  for 
lefault  cf  payment.  A  thing  so  forfeited  was  said 
in  comm:»sum  incidere  or  eadere.  Commissum  was 
slso  applied  to  a  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  vec- 
tigal  was  not  paid,  or  a  proper  return  made  to  the 
pnblicani.  A  thing  thus  forfeited  jvectigalnm  som- 
tnc)  ceased  to  be  the  prc»perty  of  the  owner,  and 
was  forleiied,  under  the  Empire,  to  the  fiscus.'* 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX  is  llir  term  applied  to  a 
elaase  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by  which 
a  Tcndor  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  re- 
seindiii:^  ttic  sale  if  the  pureliaser  did  not  pay  his 
purchase-money  at  the  tune  agreed  on.  The  lex 
commissoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a  condi- 
tional purchase ;  fur  in  thai  case,  if  the  property 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  and 
damasked  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser,  by  non-pay- 
ment of  the  money  at  the  time  agreed  on,  would 
fail  to  pi  rfurm  the  condition  ;  but  it  was  an  abso- 
lute sale,  subject  to  be  resemded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  vendor  if  the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  tnne 
agreed  on.  and,  consequently,  if  after  this  agreement 
the  property  was  in  the  poMession  of  the  vendor, 
an<!  was  lost  or  destroyed  hiTore  the  day  agrcfnl  on 
for  payment,  the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the 
purchaser  intended  to  lake  advantage  of  the  lex 
eommissoria,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  de- 
clare his  intention  as  soon  as  the  condition  was 
agreed  on.  If  he  n'l-eived  or  elaiint  d  any  part  of 
the  purchase-money  after  the  day  agreed  upon,  it 
was  held  that  he  thereby  waved  the  adTaatageof 
the  lex  eommissoria.   {Vid.  Piqnpb.)"  

L  (Oiiiia,  i.,  I.>— S.  (TkiIm  Ann.,  iv..  10.— Lit.,  iii.,  4ft.)— 
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rrrh.  ct  Du  h'TfW,  ».  ».)— 8.  (iii  N  orr  ,  111.,  SS.)— 9.  (Ep.  a»l 
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COMMU'NI  DIVIDU'NDO  A'CT]0  1*  iM  u 
those  actions  which  are  called  mixta",  iruu.  ifaecu 
cumstancc  of  their  being  partly  tn  ran  and  partly  s 
ptrMonatn;  and  duplicia  judiciat  from  the  circuit 
stance  of  both  pfaiintifraiid  delmdattt  being  e<]uall: 
interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit,*  though  the  per 
son  who  instituted  the  legal  proceedings  was  proper 
ly  the  actor.  This  actioo  was  nutiiitaimMehet wen 
those  who  were  joint  owners  of  a  corporeal  thing 
which  accordingly  was  called  res  communis ;  ant 
it  was  maintainable  wlictlicr  they  were  ownen 
[donunt),  or  bad  merely  a  right  to  the  pubUcisas 
actio  in  rem ;  and  whether  they  were  socii,  as  ia 
the  case  of  a  joint  purchase ;  or  not  socii,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to  them  (Uisala)  by  a 
testament  .  but  the  action  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  matter  of  an  hereditas.  In  this  action  aa 
account  m^t  be  taken  of  any  injury  done  to  the 
common  property,  or  anything  expended  on  it,  ot 
any  prohl  received  from  it,  by  any  of  the  joint  own- 
ers. Any  corporeal  thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  a 
8lave»  rajght  be  the  aubject  of  this  action. 

It  seems  that  dlTislon  was  not  generally  efleelod 
by  a  sale  :  hut  if  there  W(^re  several  tlnn^^v,  the  jn- 
dex  would  adjudicate  {adjudtcaie)  them  severally* 
to  the  several  persons,  and  order  (eomdemnare)  As 
party  who  had  the  more  valuable  thing  or  things  to 
pay  a  sum  of  m<»ney  to  the  other  by  way  nf  (Vjuality 
of  partition.  It  follows  from  tins  thai  the  things 
must  have  been  valued  i  and  it  appears  that  a  sals 
might  be  made,  for  the  jn^  was  bound  to  imfee 
partition  in  the  way  that  was  most  to  the  advanlag* 
of  the  joint  owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they 
agreed  that  partition  should  be  made;  and  it  ap 
pears  that  the  joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thiak 
which  was  common  property,  before  the  j-.idex.  If 
the  thing  was  one  and  indivisible,  it  was  adjudioa 
te<l  to  one.  of  the  parlies,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  thit 
parties.  This  action,  and  that  of  familia;  erciscns- 
dtc,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  now  abolished 
English  writ  of  paitKioo,  and  to  the  bill  in  eqnil} 
fur  partition.* 

COMMODATUM  is  one  of  those  obligatinaei 
w  hieh  are  contrac  ted  rr  He  who  lends  to  another 
a  thing  for  a  deiimie  tune,  to  be  enjoyed  and  used 
under  certain  conditions,  without  any  pay  or  rew-ird, 
is  called  commoduna ;  the  person  who  receives  the 
thing  is  called  eemmoilBteniis ;  and  the  contract  ii 
called  eommodalum  It  is  distinguished  from  mtt> 
tuuin  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  one  of  those 
things  qute  fondere,  numtro^  mennrsN  conf  ur.',  4$ 
vrine,  com,  dec. ;  and  the  thing  eemmodata  does 
not  become  the  property  of  the  reeetver,  who  is 
therefore  hound  to  restore  the  same  thing  It  dif- 
fe-rs  from  locatio  el  conduetio  in  this,  that  the  use 
of  the  thing  is  gratuitous.  The  commndatarius  Is 
liable  to  the  actio  ci»mmodali  if  he  does  not  rr^tore 
the  thing  ;  and  he  is  b<jund  to  make  good  ail  injury 
which  befalls  the  thing  while  it  is  in  his  iKxs.Hessioo, 
provided  it  be  such  injury  as  a  careful  person  could 
have  prevented,  or  provided  it  he  any  injury  wh'oh 
the  thing  has  sustained  in  being  ii.scii  contrary  to 
the  conditions  or  purpose  of  the  lending.  In  scum 
casee  the  commodatarius  had  an  actio  contraria 
against  the  commodans,  who  waa  liable  for  any  itt> 
jury  sustained  by  the  commodatarius  through  hit 
iloiijs  or  eiil|»a  ;  as,  for  in•^t;^lu•e,  if  hf  knowr.  ply 
lent  him  bad  vessels,  and  the  wme  or  oil  ot  the  om- 
modatarius  was  thereby  lost  or  injured.* 

CO.M(EDL\  (K(juu(^ia),  a  branch  of  dramatic  po> 
ptry,  which  originated  m  (ireece,  and  passed  from 
thence  into  Italy. 
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GOMCEDIA. 


I   (UizK  CoMEDv,  like  Greek  tra^ifuy,  arose 
<raiE  Uie  Aorship  ol  Bacchus  ;  but  comedy  sprang 
bm  «  more  ancient  part  of  Bacchic  worship 
ibaa  tragedy.  A  band  of  Bacchic  revellers  natu- 
rally formed  a  amut  (xw/iof) ;  their  wog  or  hymn 
was  properly  a  nufiuMa,  or  "  comus-soni,',"  ami  it 
Wll  not  till  a  coraparatively  Idle  period  thai  the 
Baediioode  or  dithyramb  was  performed  by  a  reg- 
ttlar  chorus.  From  this  regular  chorus  the  Tn^y 
of  Greece  arose  (vid.  CHORna);  and  to  the  era  oo- 
Bttsof  the  BacL-hiL-  ur  pliallic  rcvcllrr-.  wc  may  as- 
the  origin  of  couiedy.   It  m  true  that  Aristotle 
Mvee  oonMdj  from  aidytv,  "a  village;"  so  that 
»u^<3«i  13  "  the  village  song:"  but  this  etymology, 
like  so  many  otliers  proposed  by  Greek  authors,  is 
altogether  inadmissil)le,  however  much  it  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  (act  that  the  Bacchic  comus 
did  go  about  from  Tillage  tOTiUage— it  wras  a  viUage 
or  country  amusement ,  but  it  us  clear,  Irom  the 
naoner  in  which  Athenian  writers  sptak  ol  this 
Baechie  proecaaion,  that  it  was  a  comus ;  thus,  in 
an  oi  l  hiw,  quoted  by  Demosthenes.'  'O  Kuftof  itai 
M  nufu^'H,  and  Aristophanes,*  ♦oA^c,  iraipe  Box- 
fiov,  ivyKufie :  and  ius  the  traj^edy  spran^z  from  the 
neitatioDa  of  the  kaders  (oi  eiupxovrt^)  in  the  dith- 
Tramb,  so  this  eomos-song,  as  a  branch  of  dramatic 
pot'try,  seems  to  be  due  to  analogous  effusions  of 
the  leaders  in  the  phalhc  comus  ;  and  thus  Antheas 
AeLindian,  accoitling  to  Atlienaeus.*  Kul  Mj/iv<5tc( 
Into  aai  aXArt  voXku  h  rowrv  r^*  T/xiiry  tuv  iroiv 
mtntP,  o  i^f/pxc  TO<f  /lef  avrov  faXXo^povai. 

This  branch  of  Greek  drama  was  first  cultivated 
m  the  Icarians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  liiile  village  in 
Atliea,  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  tirst  to  re- 
ceive thf  worship  of  Bacchus  in  that  part  of  Greece  ; 
and  Susanon,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  in  Megaris, 
vas  itie  first  to  win  the  prize — a  bask*  i  of  figs  and 
a  jar  of  wine — which  was  given  to  huu  a^  the  suc- 
eeasfal  leader  of  a  comus  of  Icari^a  *•  gUe  smgcrs ' 
(rpi  -  uj.fof  ),  so  called  because  they  smeared  their  fa- 
ces with  the  lees  of  wine  ;  a  rude  disguise,  which 
«aa  sometimes  ^ulxstilutcd  for  the  mask  worn  Ity 
the  «M<v<5o(,  when  iheyafterward  assumed  the  form 

a  regular  chores.  The  Doriana  of  Megara  seem 
to  hare  been  from  the  first  distinguishetl  for  a  vein 
of  coarse  jocularity,  which  naturally  gave  a  pecu- 
iiar  turn  to  the  witticisms  of  the  comus  among 
Oem;  and  thus  we  find  that  comedy,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  first  came  Into  being  among  the 
Megarians  arid  their  Sicilian  colonists  *  Susarion 
gouiisbed  in  the  time  of  Solon,  a  little  before  Thes- 
pis,  hot  he  seems  to  hsTO  stood  quite  alone  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy,  with  iU  bold 
apint  of  caricature,  could  have  thriven  much  during 
dw  deaiiotism  of  the  PeLsistratida?,  which  followed 
ao  ckise  upon  the  time  of  Susarion.  The  very  same 
•vnscs  which  might  hsn  indoeed  Peisistratus  to 
aacourage  tragedy,  would  operate  to  the  prevention 
ofoomedy ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  comedy  did 
Ml  thomoghly  establish  itself  at  Athens  till  alter 
the  democratical  element  in  the  sUle  bad  com- 
pletely asserted  its  pre-eminence  orer  the  old  aris- 
tocratic principles,  namely,  in  the  lime  of  Pt  rtcles 
The  first  of  the  Attic  comedians,  Chiomdes,  Ec- 
■iff  Hii^,  and  Magnea,  Honffiabed  about  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war ;  and  were  followed,  after  an 
iaterral  of  thirty  years,  by  Cralinus,  Eupolis,  and 
Alirtoirtianes,  whom  Horace  jusily  mentions  as  the 
greatest  anihora  of  the  comedy  of  caricature.*  This 
branch  of  eomedy  seems  to  have  been  the  natural 
descendant  of  the  satiric  lambogTaphy  of  Archilo- 
chos  and  others :  it  was  a  combination  of  the  iam- 
Ue  lampoon  with  the  comus,  in  the  same  way  as 
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tragedy  was  a  imion  of  the  ^ic  riiai»ud;  uitn  im 
diihyrambic  cfaoras.  This  old  comedy  ended  with 

Aristophanes,  whose  last  productions  are  ver}  dif 
ferent  from  his  early  ones,  and  approximate  raihei 
to  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  naturally  from  the  old,  when  the  free  demo 
eratic  spirit  which  had  fostered  its  predecessor  was 
broken  and  quenehcd  by  tlic  evf nts  whu  h  followed 
the  Peloponnesian  war»  and  when  the  people  of 
Athens  were  no  longer  capahte  of  enjoying  the  wild 
license  of  political  and  personal  caricnliire.  Tht 
middle  Attic  comedy  was  emplo>ed  ratlier  about 
criticiams  of  ^lilosophical  and  literary  pretenders, 
and  censures  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the  whole 
classes  and  orders  of  men,  than  shoot  the  personal 
cariL-ature  which  formed  the  staple  of  llir  ulil  eom- 
edy.  'i  he  writers  of  the  middle  comedy  nourished 
between  B.C.  880  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  a  third  branch  of  comedy  arose,  and 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  Menander 
and  Philemon.    The  comedy  of  these  writers,  or 
the  new  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  went  a  step  farthei 
than  its  immediate  Ibreninner;  inatead  of  criticising 
some  class  and  order  of  men,  it  look  for  its  object 
mankind  in  general  ,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  eomedy^  of 
numner*,  or  a  comedy  of  character,  likf  tliat  of  Far- 
quhar  and  Congreve ;  the  objeot  of  the  poet  was, 
by  some  ingeniously-contrived  plot  and  well-rma- 
^intd  situations,  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  pos-^iblc. 
the  life  ol  Alliens  as  it  went  on  around  him  in  its 
every-day  routine;  hence  the  weil>ktHiwn  hyberbole 
addreaaed  to  the  greatest  of  the  new  comedians* 
it  iiivavdpe  xai  (3ie, 
nirtpof  6p'  vfiiQ»  irirepev  kufi^ato. 
The  iiiiddli'  and  new  comedy,  though  approachiji^ 
much  more  nearly  to  what  we  understand  hv  the 
name  comedy,  could  scarcely  be  called  by  the  name 
dtu/ivdio  with  any  strict  regard  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ;  they  had  nothing  in  them  akin  to 
the  old  revelry  of  the  «w/iOf  :  m  fai  t,  they  had  not 
even  the  comic  chorus,  which  had  succeeded  and 
superseded  the  Ku^tof,  but  only  marked  the  intei^ 
vals  between  the  acts  by  some  miisieal  voluntary 
or  interlude.    It  belongs  lo  a  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, and  not  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  point 
out  the  various  steps  by  which  Attic  comedy  passed 
from  its  original  bofsterotts  and  almost  drunken 
merriment,  with  its  personal  invective  and  extrav- 
agant indecency,  to  the  calm  and  refined  rhetoric 
of  Philemon,  and  the  decent  and  good*tempered 
Epicureanism  of  Menander  ;  still  less  can  we  enter 
j  here  upon  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  diflifer- 
'  ent  writers  whose  preuliar  temleneies  had  so  much 
influence  on  tlie  progressive  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
po.se  to  point  out  generally  ihe  nature  of  Greek 
comedy,  as  we  havo  done  above,  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  outp 
ward  features  of  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy. 

The  dance  of  the  comic  chorus  was  called  the 
Kopdai,  and  was  of  the  most  indecent  description  : 
the  gestures,  and,  indeed,  the  costumes  of  the  cho- 
icutse,  were  such  that  even  the  Athenians  consid- 
ered it  justifiable  only  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
when  every  one  was  allowed  lo  be  drank  in  hon- 
our of  the  god  ;  for,  if  an  .\thi  'ii,m  (■iti7..  n  danced 
the  cordat  sober  and  unmasked,  lie  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  shameless  of  men,  and  forfeited  alto 
gether  bi.s  character  for  respectability.*  Aristopha- 
nes himself,  who  did  not  much  scruple  at  violating 
common  decency,  claims  some  merit  for  his  omis- 
sion of  the  emdax  m  the  CUiud$^  and  for  the  more 
modest  attire  of  hia  cb::fas  in  that  play.*  Aoeoiil> 
ing  to  Atbenwia,'  the  toriax  was  a  sort  ol  sypsr. 
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chfmr,  or  imitative  dancr,  in  which  the  chorputae 
expressed  the  w  ords  o("  the  song  by  merry  gesticu- 
lations.'  Such  a  dance  was  the  hyporcheine  of  the 
Spartaa  iatdUta ;  a  won  Afnenj-iuidrews,  whoae 
peenliar  mimle  gOBtum  seem  to  hare  fonned  the 
basis  «if  the  Dorian  com<  dy,  whidi  jin  vailed,  as  we 
nave  seen,  in  Megaris,  and  which  probably  was  the 
parent  stock,  nut  only  of  the  Attie,  but  also  or  the 
Siiiiliaa  and  Italian  comedy. 

TJic  comic  chorus  consisted  of  twenty-four  per- 
nors, '.  e.,  of  Jialf  the  number  of  the  full  tragic  cho- 
rus i  and  an  the  comedians  did  not  exhibit  with 
tetralogies  as  the  tnigediaiis  did,  this  moiety  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  undivided,  so  that  a  corned) 
had,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  advantage  over 
a  tragedy.  The  chorus  entered  the  stage  in  rows 
of  six,  and  singing  the  puoiot  as  in  tr^pdy ;  but 
the  fwroiot  was  genenuly  short,  and  the  ttniitM 
Ptill  less  unjKirtanl  and  considerable.  The  most 
important  business  of  the  chorus  in  the  old  comedy 
was  to  deliver  the  parabatit,  or  address  to  the  au- 
dience. In  this  the  chorus  turned  round  from  its 
usual  position  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage. 
whiTt'  tlic  cli<Tcut;e  Mtooii  with  tlirir  faces  turned 
towards  the  actors,  and  made  an  evolution  so  as  to 
pass  to  the  other  side  or  the  tk^mde.  Here  they 
stood  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  specta- 
tors, and  addressed  Iheiji  in  a  long  senes  ol  ana- 
paestic tetrameters,  generally  speakmg  in  the  name 
of  the  comic  poet  himseiil  when  the  parabaais 
was  complete,  it  onnsialed  of,  1.  The  tcoftfi&ruiv,  a 
short  introduction  in  trochaic  nr  anapaestic  verse 
2.  A  long  system  of  anap^slic  telraineters,  called 
the  irvlyot  or  the  jiaKpav.  '.i  \  lyrical  strophe, 
generally  in  praise  of  some  divinity.  4.  The  hd^ 
ptffta,  consisting,  according  to  the  rule,  of  sixteen 
trochaic  verse.--,  in  which  the  chorus  ini!u!i,M  c!  in 
witticisms  directed  against  some  individual,  or  even 
^inst  I  he  public  in  general.  The  jNnv^tx.  though 
a  good  deal  refined  by  the  better  taste  of  Aristopha- 
nes. -i?tained  much  of  the  abusive  scurrility  of  the 
r'i  ruui?  conuis ;  so  that  w  e  may  regard  it  as  the 
only  liriiig  representative  of  the  old  wagon-jests  of 
the  ph*illic  procession  in  which  comedy  originated, 
and  a.**  ;he  type  of  that  predominant  element  in  the 
ohl  coiU'-dy  winch  the  Ruinan  satirist  Lucilius  made 
the  obje»  t  of  his  imitation. 

II.  Itauan  CoMBoy  may  be  traced,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  rode  efllbrts  of  the  Dorian  comas  in 
Sicily.  It  has  l)een  shown  by  Miiller*  that  even  the 
Oscan  fai  -e^,  called  the  fabula  AteUoMt^  which 
pa.ssed  fron  Campania  to  Home,  may  ho  traeed  to 
a  Dorian  oi  igin,  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  stand- 
ing masks  in  these  farcj^s,  such  as  Papptui,  Mocckb, 
and  Simus.  are  cKarly  (Jreek  names.  The  more 
complete  development  of  the  Sicilian  comedy  by 
Epicharmus  appears  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
pstablishnu  lit  of  a  more  re^nilar  comic  drama  in 
Italy.  Iiiiit.iuoiis  of  Epicliarimis  seem  to  have  been 
eoinnion  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia ;  and 
so  early  as  B.C.  240,  tavius  Androoicus  exhibited 
at  Rome  translations  or  adaptations  of  Greek  com- 
edies, in  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  their  Greek  origin  :  on  the  contrary,  from 
first  to  last,  most  of  the  Latin  comedies  were  pro- 
t'eaaedly  Greek  in  all  their  circumstances ;  and  the 
1  or  imitators,  though  many  of  them  were 
of  greet  genius,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  barbari  in  comparison  with  their 
Cheek  masters,  and  called  Italy  barbarw  in-compar- 
faon  with  Athens.*  The  Latin  comedians,  of  whom 
we  can  judge  for  ourselves,  namely,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  took  their  models  chiefly  from  the  new 
eomedy  of  (ircece.    The  latter,  as  far  as  w  e  know, 

1.  (Camnare  AthencM,  n.  at,  1>.)— 2.  (llii    Lit.  Ur., o. xjui., 

%)0 


never  imitated  any  oilier  branch  of  Greek  cnrnedy 
But  Plautus,  though  he  chiefly  follows  the  puels  d 
the  middle  or  new  comedy,  sometimes  appn>xtmalei 
more  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epidbannab 
or  to  the  IXofwrpayi^a  of  Rhinthon  and  others.  If 

is  doubtful  whether  the  .lm//n/ryo,  which  PlautuS 
himself  terms  a  iracico-cnviadia,  is  an  tmitatioQ  of 
Khinthon  or  of  Epicharmus.  That  i'lautus  did  imi- 
tate Epicharmus  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Horace.-' 
"  Dicitur  ....  Plautui  ad  exemplar  Stcilt  properati 
Epicharmi and  A.  W.  Schlegel  w  ould  infer  from 
this  passage  alone  tliat  tbe  Ampkuryo  was  borrowed 
from  some  play  by  Epieharmus,  who,  as  is  wdl 
known,  composed  comedies  on  m>'tliical  Mllgeeli 
like  ttiat  of  the  Amphttryoo(  riaiiliis. 

Although  Roman  comedy,  as  far  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  cast  entirely  in  a  UrMk  mould,  the 
Romans  had  autbois  who  endeavoured  to  bring  for- 
ward these  foreign  comedies  in  a  dress  more  Kuraan 
than  Grecian.  Comedies  thus  conslru(;ted  were 
called  fabvtim  togatm  (from  tbe  Roman  garis  tho 
logo,  which  was  worn  by  tbe  actors  in  it),  js 
posed  to  the  fabvlm  palliata,  or  comedies  represent 
ed  in  the  Greek  costume  From  the  words  of 
Horace  in  the  passage  referred  to  above,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  fakuia.  tagmla  was  only  a<i 
imitation  of  the  Greek  new  comedy  chilhed  in  i 
Latin  dress  :  "  Dicttur  Afrcni  toga  conremsse  Me- 
tuindro."*  Not  that  the  writers  of  these  comedies 
absolutely  translated  Menander  or  Philemon,  lOse 
Plaatos  and  Terenee ;  the  aigimient  or  story  seems 
to  have  been  Roman,  and  it  was  only  iii  ibe  niethoil 
and  plan  that  they  made  tbe  Greek  comedians  tlieir 
model.  IVirlhis,  also,  we  have  Horace^  tosiuMMiT  * 

Nil  intcntatum  nosfri  Itqvcre  -poila : 

Nec  nuntmum  meruere  deem,  vestigia  Gra.>ca 

Ausi  deserere,  ei  ceUbrare  domestica  facta. 

Vet  qui  pra'textas.  vcl  qui  docucre  tojjatas  "' 

The  prattjlaia  fabula  alliuled  to  here  was  a  sort  of 
history. 

"  The  pratextaia  merely  bore  resemblance  to  t 
tragedy :  it  represented  tlie  deeds  of  Roman  kings 

and  generals  ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
it  wanted  the  unity  of  time  of  a  Greek  tragedy— 
that  it  was  a  Autory,  like  ShakspeareV***  The 
grammarians  sometimes  speak  of  the  pratextaia  aa 
a  kind  of  comedy,  which  it  certainly  was  not.  '11^ 
clearest  statement  is  that  of  Euanthius  {ie  fabula) : 
"  lUud  vero  tenendum  est,  post  viav  Ku/i^iiav  Lati- 
nos multa  fahnlarum  genera  protolisse :  vt  iagmttt, 
a  scenicis  atque  argiimentis  Latinis;  prtetextmiMBftk 
dignitatc  personarum  et  I^tina  historia  ;  AleUmnar^ 
a  civitatc  Campaniae,  ubi  actie  sunt  plurims  ;  RhiK- 
tkonicat,  ab  auctoris  nomine ;  tairmarrAt,  ah  hnmit- 
itate  argument!  et  styii ;  mimot,  ab  dintnma  imita- 
tione  rerum  et  levium  personarum."  But  even 
here  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination  ;  for  the  my- 
mus  was  entirel|y  Orei^  as  the  name  shows ;  tbe 
Latin  style  corresponding  to  it  was  the  pUnif'^s 
Hermann*  has  proposed  the  fbllowing  classificatiou 
of  Roman  jjlays,  a<  cordingas  they  strictly  1 
or  deviated  irom  their  Greek  models: 
ABomnjrroM. 

Gracum 

CrevidaJa  {rpayi^dia),  J'talcilala. 
Pomato  («u||vtMia),         To^i'i.  cujus  alia 


Salyrica  {otlrvpot). 

Ml  mux  (K(uof), 


to,  alia  tabrrAtrm. 
AteUatut. 

Planipea. 

Neukirch*  gives  a  wider  ex'-cnt  to  Roman  comedy, 
so  that  it  includes  all  the  (ther  $;)eciP8  of  drama* 
w  ith  the  exception  of  the  crqtidata  ?iniM\\cprateTtaUL 

I.  (Epi»t.,  II..  1,58.)— 2.  (Uor.,  Epi«t  .  II..  i  .  ,^r.:— 3.  (Epi»t 
»ul  Piion.,  3M,  A-c.)— 4.  (Nicbuhr,  Hi«l  Hutu  ,  n  I.  i  .  |.  511 
a.)— A.  (OpuKuJa,     p.  U0.>-«.  {I>o  Fabula  Ruoao'iraa  Xm 
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CQliPITAUA. 


UUNCUBIMiL 


I.  Gh.+;ci  arguxknti. 
1.  Cmiutdta  &ive  vaiiuua,  que  prophe  dicitur. 
%.  TVi^wo-cmiicdM  sive  JUm^^ 

3  iViwujf,  (jui  propne  dicitur. 

II.  LaTIIII  AIMMBim. 

1.  Trabeata. 

S.  Togata  quae  proprie  dicitur,  shre  ftikniana. 

a  AuUana. 

4.  Planiptdta,  sive  planipedaria,  sive  planipea  (n- 

Ajid  be  place*  the  satirical  drama  io  a  third  class 
tir  itself.  It  la  Tery  difficult  to  come  to  any  certain 
eoQclusion  on  ihis  subject,  which  is  involved  in 
considerable  ob^icunty ;  the  want  of  materials  to 
caable  us  to  furm  a  judgtnent  for  ourselves,  and  the 
confusions  and  contradictions  of  the  scH^liasts  and 
other  gruminarians  who  have  written  up«tn  it,  leave 
the  cla^isiticatiun  of  Roman  comedies  m  great  un- 
oertatoty,  and  we  must  rest  conteot  with  some  such 
ipproziaatiom  u  thow  wfaidi  m  here  giTm. 

COMOS  (xilytor).  {Vid,  Comraut  p.  SM;  Cbc- 
sns,  p.  247  } 

COMPENSATIO  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be 
Miti  tt  eniiH  inter  m  toiUriMo.  Conipensatio, 
as  tlif>  etymology  of  the  word  shows  (p^it-o).  Is  the 
act  of  making  things  equiviilent  A  {Krson  who 
was  Med  might  answer  his  crediiur's  demand,  who 
was  adao  his  ddMor,  hy  an  offer  of  cumpcnsatio  (n 
ptrahtt  est  eompensare),  which,  in  effect,  was  an 
offer  to  pay  the  difference,  if  any.  which  should 
appear  on  taking  the  account.  The  object  of 
the  oompensatio  was  to  prevent  unnccessaiy  suits 
tmi  psyinents,  by  asceitalntiif  to  which  party  a 
balance  was  due.  Originally,  conipensatio  only 
look  place  in  bunae  fidei  judiciis  and  ex  eadcm  cau- 
sa; but,  by  a  rescript  of  .M.  Aurelius,  there  could  be 
eompensauo  io  athcti  juris  iiMUeiis.  and  ex  dispari 
eansa.  When  a  parson  made  a  demand  in  right  of 
another,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pupillus,  the  debt- 
or couid  not  have  cuinpensatio  in  respect  of  a  debt 
duo  to  him  from  the  tutor  on  his  own  aeeoont.  A 
fidejussor  (surety^  who  was  called  upon  to  pay  his 
principal's  debt,  might  h<ive  compensatio,  either  in 
respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  claiiiiant  tn  Iuiiisl  If  or 
to  his  principal.  It  was  a  rule  of  Koman  law,  that 
iheie  ooald  be  no  compensatio  where  tiie  demand 
could  be  answered  by  an  exceptio  peremptoria  ;  for 
the  com[H.-nsatiu  admitted  the  demand,  subject  to 
the  proper  deduction,  whereas  the  object  of  the  ex- 
cepUo  was  to  state  somethiog  io  bar  of  the  demand. 
SM-olTin  English  law,  and  compensation  in  Seotdi 
law,  correspond  to  compensatio.* 

COMPITA'LIA,  also  called  LUDI  COMPITA- 
LICII,  was  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
bonoar  of  tlw  lares  compitales,  to  whom  saerificee 
wiero  oflbred  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 

met  (**  Cumpttalia,  dies  allnbutus  lanbiu  compilali- 
bus  ;  iiko  uit  K<t  comfetwU^  turn  tn  compeiu  tacnji- 
catur.  QttoUtiim9i$iMe«ndjntw"*).  This  festival 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus  in  consequence  of  the  miracle 
attending  the  birth  of  .Scrvius  Tullius,  who  was 
tappooed  to  bo  the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris.'  We 
!cani  ffooi  tfacrobhis*  that  the  cdehratlon  of  the 
:3ompitalia  wzs  restored  by  Taiquinius  3uperbus, 
who  sacrificed  boys  to  Maaia,  the  mother  of  the 
lares  ;  but  this  practice  was  changed  after  the  ex- 
pnlsioa  of  the  Tkiwilii^  and  garlic  and  poppies 
vitrei  m  their  tttma.  tn  Um  time  of  Augustus, 
the  III  i  compitalicii  had  gone  col  of  fkshMO,  but 
were  restored  by  him.* 
Tbe  oompitalia  beloQged  to  the  /mm  emteepiiMt 

I.  (Dij  18,  UL  a.)— ».  (Varro,  De  Ijng.  Lat.,  ri.,  M,  mL 
WSOmt^rmam, «.  v.)— I.  (Pba.,  H.      uzvu.  70.)— 4.  (SaU 


<  that  is,  festivals  which  were  cell  t)rated  on  dayh  <tp 
I  pointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or  priests  Th< 
esaet  day  on  which  this  festival  was  cdebrateti 
;  appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was  always  in  tJit 
winter.  Dionysius'  says  that  il  was  celebrate*'  d 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero*  that  it 
fell  on  tbe  iCalends  of  Januaiy  (the  old  editions 
read  iii.  Kai.  Jan.) ;  but  in  one  of  his  letters  to  At* 
ticus*  he  s{)eaks  of  it  as  falling  on  the  fourth  before 
tbe  nones  of  January.  The  exact  words  in  which 
the  annoancement  of  the  day  on  which  the  compt- 
talia  was  to  be  kept,  are  presenred  by  Macrobius* 
and  Aulus  Gellius:*  "Dis  •  Notci  •  (I.  e.,  nono) 

POPOLO    •    KOMANO    •    QeiKITlBlS  CoMl'lTALI,* 
EkONT  '  QdaNDO  '  CONCBPTA  '    FoVfiRINT  '  (Of  Ju€' 

ruit)  NsrAS. 

COMPLU'VnJM     (Firf.  HocsE  ) 

CO>iCiI.\  (Koyxri),  a  Greek  and  Roman  liquiu 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  cyathus  (=  0412  of  a  pint 
English) ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
oxybaphum,  was  three  times  the  fonner  (='1988 
of  a  pint).' 

•CONCH.\  {Koyxv),  a  term  frequently  applied, 
like  eanchyliumt  to  shell-fish  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  Chanue.  Horaoe,  it  is  probalile, 
means  the  Chamcc  in  the  following  line:  **MitlUiU 
el  mUtpeUent  (Attanlia  condue."'' 

•OONCHTLUJM  (sexy^JUey).  This  term  « 
sometimes  used  in  a  lax  sense,  as  applied  to  the 
TcMtacea  in  general,  or  to  their  .shells  separate  from 
their  flesh.*  Xenocratcs  uses  a,  .}  /.(.  '! ;/f  in  the 
same  sense.*  it  is  also  applied  to  tbe  Purpura  in 
partiealsir,  and  likewioo  to  the  porpte  colour  formed 

from  it  .\ceonling  to  Aldrovandus,  Horace  applies 
it  to  oysters  m  the  following  line  :  "  Mtscueiis  eitz* 
timiil  conrhylta  turdi.t."^* 

CONCILIA  BULUM.  (Fid.  Couonia.) 

CONCUBfNA  (GREEK).  I1ie  inJOuuft  w 
ra?.Aa/cif  occupied  at  .\thens  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  wife  and  the  harlot  {haipa).  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  iratpa,  naXXoK^,  and  legal  wife 
is  accurately  described  by  Demosthenes  rdc  fth 
yiip  iraipa^  iiSovfj^  ivtK  Ixofxtv  ruf  ii  iraXXaicuc,  njf 
Ka(f  ijfiipav  deparrcia^  Tov  aufxaro^:  Tttf  di  ywo/xof, 
Tov  voiioiroieiaOat  yvnaiuf  Koi  ruv  hdw  ^Aoxa  fna- 
rifv  ixtt¥.  Thus  Antiphon  speaks  of  the  iro^Aoiny 
of  Philoneos  a.s  followin!:  him  to  the  sacrifice,'*  and 
also  wailing  upon  hiiu  and  his  guest  at  table."  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  pcnaltj 
was  exigible  from  the  ravisber  as  if  the  offence  bail 
been  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron ;  and  a  man 
surprised  by  the  quasi-husband  in  the  act  of  crimi 
nal  intercourse  with  his  na?.?.aKv,  might  be  slam  by 
him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  parallel  ease.**  (Kuf. 
AooLTsaioii.)  It  does  not,  howeter,  eppear  veiy 
clearly  from  what  political  classes  eoncobtnes  wtm 
chiefly  selected,  as  cohabitation  with  a  fcreiiin  (f.'  i  j?) 
woman  was  strictly  forbidden  bv  laxv,'*  and  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  state  for  viigins  of  Attic  fami* 
lies  must  in  most  cases  have  prevented  their  sinking 
to  this  condition.  .Soinclinies,  certainly,  where 
tliere  were  several  destitute  female  orphans,  this 
might  take  place,  as  the  next  of  kin  was  not  obUged 
to  provide  for  more  than  one ;  and  we  may  also 
conceive  the  same  to  have  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  daughters  of  families  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  supply  a  dowry."  The  dowry,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  been  a  decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  ttie 


1.  (ir..  p.  aU>.)-S.  (iaPimi..  c.  4.)-S,  {ni.,7.)~4.  (Sat., 
i.,  4.)— 4.  (s.,  84.)-e.  (Bonty,  p.  907,  909.-Wan»,  p.  1S9  >— 
7.  (Sat,  ii.,  4,  IB.)— S.  (Hippoer.,  Da  Di*t.|— 9.  (D«  Alumet 
«x  Aquat.)— 10.  (Sat.,  ti.,  S,  74.)— It.  (e.  N'mr.,  p.  I9M.)— 11 
(Acc.  de  Venef.,  p.  €13.)— 13.  (Id.,  p.  614. -Fuf.  Darker,  Chw 
iUoa,  *<il.  ii.,  p.  438.)— 14.  (Ljrwas,  D«  Cnl.  Erat'Mth.,  p.  03  )- 
IS.  (DamoaUi.,  c  Nmw.,  jp.  IIM.)— IS.  (rivmnath.,  o.  Nam. 
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CONDITORIUM. 


CONFESSORIA  ACTIO. 


•nrnnion  bctweon  a  male  and  female  Athenian,  In 
a«l  »tc  of  cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marnap,-.  if 
BO  down  had  been  given,  the  child  of  such  union 
iro.*ld  be  illegitimate  ;  if,  on  tbe  contraiy*  a  dowry 
had  been  given,  or  a  proper  inatninient  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  the  female  was  fully 
entitled  to  all  conjugal  rights.^  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  slave  that  was  taken  to  her  master's  bed 
acquired  any  political  rights  in  oonseqienoe;  the 
eoncubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon*  is  treatad  as  a 
tiave  by  her  master,  and  after  his  death  andeijgoes 
a  servile  punishment.*   ( Vtd.  Hrr^iaA.) 

CONOUBITilA  (ROMAN).  Aeeoidlog  to  an  old 
definition,  an  unmarried  woman  who  cohabited 
with  a  man  was  originally  called  pellex,  hut  after- 
ward by  the  more  tlecent  api)enation  of  conciibina  * 
This  remark  has  apparently  reference  to  the  Lex 
Jnlia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  by  whieh  the  eonenbinatus 
received  a  legal  r  haracler.  This  le£rnl  cnncubina- 
tua  consisle<l  in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an 
unmarried  man  with  an  unmarried  woman.  It 
therefore  differed  from  adulterium,  stuprum,  and  iii> 
cestus,  which  were  legal  offences  ;  and  from  con- 
tuhernium,  wliicli  was  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  with  a  slave,  or  the  cohabitation  of  a  male 
and  fbmale  slave,  between  whom  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Jul.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of  concubina  would  have 
applied  to  a  woman  who  cohahiini  witti  a  married 
man  who  had  not  divorced  his  iiret  wife  /  but  this 
was  not  the  state  of  legal  concubinage  whteh  was 
afterward  established.  The  offence  of  stuprum  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man 
and  an  ingenua  by  this  permissive  concubinage  ; 
bat  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessaiy  inference  Uiat 
there  should  be  some  fimnal  dedavatlon  of  the  in> 
rention  of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  mi>:ht  be 
DO  stuprum.*  Heineccius'  denies  that  an  ingenua 
COaU  be  a  concubina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
•x»uld  be  concubioiB  who  could  not  he  uxores ;  but 
tbis  appears  to  be  a  mistake,*  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
uanI  tli;it  there  was  a  k  jjal  doubt  on  this  subject.* 
I;  ti':mvi  probable,  however,  that  such  unions  were 
net  often  made  with  ingeonw. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimes 
called  liberi  naturales,  in  the  [Miwer  of  their  father. 
Still  ii  established  certain  legal  relations  between 
the  two  persons  who  lived  hi  conenbinage  and  their 
children.  IJnih  r  the  Christian  emperors  concubi- 
nage was  not  favoured,  hut  it  still  existed,  as  we 
see  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

This  legal  concubinage  should  not  be  confounded 
with  iliieit  cohabitation.  Tt  rather  resembled  the 

morganatic  marriage  (a  l  vwr^-anaficam),  in  which 
BOither  the  wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband, 
DOr  the  children  the  rights  of  dilldien  by  a  legal 
marriage."  Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, widowers  who  had  already  children,  and  did 
not  wish  to  contract  anotlier  legal  marriage,  might 
take  a  concubina,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Vespa- 
sian," Antoninns  Pfns,  snd  M.  Anrdfais.** 

CONDEMN  ATIO    ( Vii.  Acno^  p.  20.) 

CON  mcTIO.   ( Vut.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

CONDITO'RIUM.  in  its  general  acceptation, 
roeans  a  place  in  which  property  of  any  kind  is  de- 
tnelted— nM  fuii  conditnm  csl— thus  eondUarimm 
muralium  tormrnlonim^*  is  a  magaxinc  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  battering-train  when  not  in  active  service. 

1  (Petit.,  l.f^.  Att.,  MH,  ami  .nithrtrs  there  quoted.)  — 2, 
{Ase.  de  Vcrirf.)  -.1  (1,1.,  p.  fi|,'..)_.|,  (Ma»»urius,  np.  Piiul.— 
Dig  50.  i)t.  IC,  ».  114.)— (Ck  .,  Do  Orut.,  1.,  40.)— f>.  49, 
lit.5,  »  «.)—".  (Synt.-ur..Ap,  l.h.  I..  39.)— a  ( Die 'Jj,  tii.  5.  i. 
i.>—9.  (Id.,  •.  I.)- 10.  (Lil>.  Fcuil.,  II.,  29.)-ll.  (Su<  t.,  Veip.. 
S.>— 19.  (Jul.  Cap..  Vu.  Ant.,  c.  8.— Auril.,  c.  29.— Di^.  25.  tit. 
'.—Cod.  tit.  96.— P4ulin,  Rocopt.  S«ntent.,  ii.,  tit.  10,  90.— 
.Iot.  16,  e.  5 :  m  c  !«.>— IS.  {Am  IfanallN  mU^  9  ) 
SOS 


Rut  thi  word  came  afterward  to  he  anriied  OMNK 
strictly  us  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  )iisUII^« 
the  body  was  consumed  by  fire  aller  death  (sidL 
BtrsTOH),  the  ashes  only  receiving  sepoMura :  snd 
as  there  couhl  be  no  danger  of  infection  from  these, 
the  sepulchres  winch  received  them  were  ail  above 
ground.'  But  siib.soqucntly,  when  this  practice  fipfi 
into  partial  or  entire  disuse,  it  became  neeeaeary  to 
inter  (humare)  the  dead,  OT  boTy  them  in  vaidti 
or  cbainbcrs  under  ground  ;  and  then  the  word 
condttonum  or  condtttvum}  was  adopted,  to  express 
that  class  of  sepulchres  to  which  dead  bodies  were 
consigned  entire,  in  contradistbction  to  those  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  It  is  so  used 
by  Petronius*  for  the  tomb  in  whieh  the  hu.sb;ui«l  ot 
the  Epbes&n  matron  was  laid ;  by  Pltoy.*  iur  the 
vault  wlvere  the  body  of  a  person  of  ingantic  statnre 
was  preserved  entfre ;  and  by  Quintilian.*  tor  the 
chamber  in  which  a  dead  l>ody  is  laid  out,  "  cubtcu' 
lum  cmdiioTium  morttt  lua."  In  a  single  passage 
of  Pliny*  it  is  synoqymoua  with  swiMSMwhisi,  nod 
in  an  inscription,' "  wbu  m.  mtRoret  ts  ostto  cwwh' 
torio"  the  mention  of  the  cinerary  olla  imHratet 
that  the  tomb  alluded  lo  was  of  the  kind  called  co- 
lumbanum.  (Kitf.  CoLUMBAanm.)  Tlw  correspond 
ing  word  in  Greek  is  twoyeiov  or  Mynm,*  h^ff^ 
geunt* 

Conditorium  is  also  used  for  the  coffin  in  whick 
a  body  was  placed  when  consigned  to  the  tomb 
and  when  used,  the  same  distinction  is  implied.'* 

•CONEION  (Kuvtiov).  Hemlock,  or  Conium  nw 
ulalum.  It  is  called  Ctcuia  by  Celsus.  This  poi- 
sonous plant  possesses  highly  narcotic  and  danger- 
ous qnalitiea,  and  an  infusion  of  it  was  given  al 
Athens  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  capital 
punishment.  By  a  lircoctidn  of  this  kind  Soora  « 
lost  his  life.  The  etfects  of  tlic  poison  in  his  case 
are  strikingly  described  in  the  Phsedon  of  Plato. 
Sibthorp  found  the  Kuvetav  between  Athena  and  Me> 
gara.  It  ia  not  unfrequent  throughout  the  PelM0» 
nesus  also.  The  modeni  Greeks  call  it  Ppy^es 

CONFARREA  TIG.    ( Vxd.  Mabbusb.) 

CONFESSO'RIA  ACTIO  is  an  actio  in  rem," 
by  which  a  person  claims  a  jus  in  re,  such  as  the 
use  and  enjoyment  (um*  fructus)  of  a  thing,  or 
claims  some  servitus  {ju$  ewidt,  s^mii,  dec).  The 
aetk>  negatoria  or  ne^va  is  that  in  whidi  a  peiw 
son  disjuites  a  jus  in  re  which  another  daims  and 
attempts  to  exercise. 

If  several  persons  claimed  a  servitus,  each  might 
bring  his  action;  If  aeveral  olaioMd  aa  fmetnani, 
they  must  join  in  the  action.  None  but  the  owner 
of  the  property,  to  whicli  the  servitus  was  alleged 
to  be  due,  could  maintain  a  directa  actio  for  iL 
Thecondemnatio  in  the  actio  confes»oria  was  adapt* 
ed  to  secure  to  the  fructuarius  his  enjoyment  of 
the  thing  if  he  proved  his  right,  and  lo  secure  the 
servitus  if  the  plaintiff  made  out  his  claim  to  it 

The  negatoria  actio  was  that  which  the  ownei  ol 
a  thing  had  against  a  person  who  claimed  a  servt- 
tus  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  ex- 
ercise it.  The  object  of  this  action  was  to  prevenl 
the  defendant  from  exercising  his  alleged  right,  and 
to  obtain  security  (emtio)  against  future  attempt^ 
which  security  it  was  competent  for  the  judex  tt 
require.  But  this  action  was  extended  to  the  geS- 
ting  rid  of  a  nuisance;  as.  if  a  man  put  a  lu  ap  of 
dung  against  your  wall  so  iss  in  ih.im  it  i!.iiti[  ;  oi 

1.  (Salmai..  Excrcit.  Plin.,  p.  W9.)— J  iS.f  ,  ..  Kp..  P0.>— 
3.  (Sat.,  cii.,2.  7  ;  cxii.,  3.)— 4.  (H.  N  ,  vu.,  Ui.'i-'j.  (IVrlam 
«.  p.  Il'J,  pil.  Vnr.)-^.  (Ep.,  Ti.,  10.)— 7.  (np.  UrJt.,  p.  1134.  ClJ 
8.  (Ilcivrh.)— 9.  (Pntron..  Sat.,cii.,2.)— lU.  (Suet^OcU".,  1& 
— Plin.,'  H.  .N..  xiivii.,  7.— Pettoo.,  SaU,  9<-^t>mpn 
Stnbo,  zvn.,  S.)— J 1.  (Theophnxi.,  If.  P.,  tK~  8ii->I>iaMa«.,  iv. 
Cthm,  T ,  ft.-^Ailsnh  Appmd,, «.  T.)-lt.  (Ostoi,  ir^  » 
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I  iieigbboar's  wall  bellied  out  half  a  foot  or  more 
taiio  yoar  premises ;  or  Hbm  wind  Utm  om  of  Us 

trevs  so  as  to  make  it  hang  over  your  ground ;  or  a 
roan  cut  stunes  on  his  own  land  so  that  the  pieces 
fell  on  yours  ;  in  all  such  cases  jou  had  a  nogatoria 
actio,  in  wliich  jrou  declared  jus  ei  non  esse,  dtc., 
according  to  the  eiicamttanees  of  the  ease.* 

CONFL'  SIO  properly  signifies  the  mixing  of 
liquids,  ur  ibc  fusing  ol  nieiuls  into  one  mass.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  difl'erent  kind  were  con- 
feed '«  either  by  the  oonseot  of  both  owners  or  by  j 
aeeideiit,  the  componnd  was  the  |iropi>rty  of  both.  | 
If  ihf  confusio  was  causfd  by  one  w  itlioi.t  the  con- 
sent ut  the  oliter,  the  compound  was  only  joint  prop- 
ettf  in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kwd,  and 
pereape  (we  may  ooojecture)  of  the  same  quidity, 
•8,  for  instance,  wines  of  the  same  quality.  If  the 
things  were  ilifferent.  so  Uial  the  compoiiml  was  a 
new  \hxag,  this  was  a  case  ol  what,  by  modem  wri- 
ters, is  ealied  speciHeatioR,  whieh  the  Roman  wri- 
ters pxpri^st  t!  Ity  tlic  term  novam  speciera  facere, 
a^  if  a  maa  :iiadL'  mulsuni  out  ui  Ins  own  wine  and 
his  neijiiihoiir  s  honey.  In  such  a  case  the  person 
who  caused  the  confuaio  became  the  owner  of  the 
eompoumt  but  he  waa  bound  to  make  good  to  the 
other  the  value  of  his  property 

Commixtio  applies  tu  cases  such  as  mixing  to- 
gether two  heaps  of  corn ;  bat  this  is  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  either  paity  aeqairaa  property  by 
the  oommixtk).  For  if  the  mixture  takes  place,  ei- 
ther acculentally  or  with  mutual  consent,  or  liy  the 
act  of  une  alone,  m  all  these  cases  the  property  of 
cneh  pnaon  continues  as  bel'ore,  for  in  all  these 
eases  it  ia  eapabie  of  separation.  A  case  of  com- 
mixtio arises  when  a  man's  money  is  paul  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  the  money,  when 
nattV  is  so  mixed  with  other  money  that  it  cannot 
he  reoQgnieed ;  otherwise  it  remains  the  property  of 
the  iierson  to  whom  it  bdonircd 

I  he  title  confusio  does  not  properly  cuiiiprehend 
the  various  modes  of  acquisitio  whicli  arise  from 
two  pieoee  of  pn^rty  belonging  to  different  per- 
eons  being  matenaUy  nnfted ;  but  still  It  may  be 
convrnit  rit  to  enumerate  iniiicr  this  head  the  vari- 
ous ntodes  ut  acquisitio  whicli  tH>long  to  the  general 
Mad  of  AcccMio. 

Specification  (which  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 
or  out  of  his  own  simply.  In  the  toriner  case,  such 
nsan  aeqnired  the  ownership  of  the  thing.  In  the 
lattrr  ra.'-e,  if  t!ir  thing  could  be  brought  back  to 
the  rough  inalLrial  (which  is  obviously  possible  in 
»ery  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original  own- 
er, but  the  specihcator  had  a  right  to  retain  the 
lUag  till  he  was  paid  the  Tahie  of  hte  bbomr,  if  he 
had  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  species  couM  not 
be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the  specitiiator 
in  all  cases  became  the  owner ;  if  he  had  acted  ht^ 
na  fide,  be  was  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  stuff  for 
its  Tshie  only ;  if  mats  fide,  he  was  liable  to  an  no- 
tion of  theft.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cases  put  by 
Gaius,*  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man's 
grapes,  oil  of  bis  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  his  tim- 
ber, and  so  on.  Some  jurists  (Sahinus  and  Cassius) 
wrre  uf  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  thing  was 
•KJl  changed  by  such  labour  being  bestowed  on  it ; 
the  opposite  school  were  of  opinion  that  the  new 
thinff  belonged  to  him  who  had  bestowed  his  labour 
on  it,  but  they  admitted  tliat  tlie  original  owner  bad 
s  i^al  remedy  ft»r  the  value  ol  his  property. 

^^ro  things,  the  piojx'rly  of  two  persons,  might 
become  ao  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without  In- 
jury to  one  or  both;  in  this  eaae,  the  owner  of  the 

I  the  owner  of  the 
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Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  budding  on  anothei 
man's  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the  owMI 
of  the  ground  (superficies  solo  cedit) :  or  in  the  caae 
of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another  man's 
ground,  the  rule  was  the  same.  If  a  man  wrote, 
even  in  letters  of  gold,  ou  another  man's  parchment 
or  paper,  the  whde  bdonged  to  the  owner  the 
parchment  or  paper ;  in  the  case  of  a  picture  paini* 
ed  on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canviiss  hecaORe 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture  '  If  a  piecs 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  stream  (avulsio)  from 
one  nan'a  land  and  attached  to  another^  land,  it 
iM'came  the  property  of  the  latter  when  it  was  finnly 
attached  to  it  This  is  a  diiferent  case  from  'hat  of 
Alldvio.  But  la  dl  these  oasea  the  loaing  party 
was  entitled  to  eempenaation,  with  aome  exotptkma 
as  to  cases  of  mala  fides. 

The  rules  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are  sta- 
ted by  iirinkmann,  Jnatu,  Jur.  Jitm-t  ^  398,  dtc ; 
Mackeldey,  LeMmek,  Ac.,  ^  846,  dte.,  Aeeettkms 

Kosshirt,  Gnindlnurrt,  &c.,  ^  62. 

The  term  confusio  had  other  legal  meanings, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here. 

•CONGER  (Ko/ypocX  the  Conger  Eel,  or  JVurcM 
conger,  L.,  called  in  Ittilian  Brtneo.  **The  name  of 
Conger  "  observes  Griffith,  "  was  at  first  given  to  a 
species  of  eel,  the  Mumna  conger,  after  Aristotle 
and  Athenieus,  who  had  called  the  sca  eel  KjjTpsf. 
M.  Cuvier  has  wjtlidrawn  this  fish  from  the  genua 
AngutUa,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  sub- genus, 
under  the  name  of  Congir.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  m  the  Mediter* 
ranean  Sea,  where  it  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
ancients,  and  in  the  Propontis,  where  it  was  not 
long  ago  in  considerable  estimation.  Those  of 
Sicyon  were  more  especially  esteemed  The  con- 
gers are  extremely  voracious.  They  Uve  on  fish, 
mollnaea,  and  eruataeea,  and  do  not  even  spere 
their  own  species.  They  are  extremely  fond  ol 
c'lrrion,  and  are  sure  to  be  found  in  tnose  places 
into  wlii(  h  the  carcasses  of  animals  have  been 
thrown — Among  the  species  of  the  sub-genus  Mu- 
rana  (proper)  we  may  notice  here  the  fkmrnem  Mu- 
runa,  or  Murctna  Helena.  This  fish  is  about  three 
feel  long,  and  sometimes  more  ;  it  weighs  as  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ;  is  very  mudi  extended 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  ancient  Komans,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  it,  held  it  in  high  «$tima- 
lion  under  tlie  name  of  Muraria,  which  we  (•(iin 
monly  translate  l)y  the  term  *  lamprey.'  These  mu- 
rsnc  were  carefully  reared  in  vivaria  by  the  Ro- 
mans. As  early  as  the  time  of  Ca;sar,  the  multi 
plication  of  these  domestic  mursnffi  was  so  great, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  triumphs,  that 
commander  presented  six  thousand  of  them  to  bis 
friends.  Crassus  reared  them  so  as  to  be  obedient 
to  his  voice,  and  to  come  and  receive  their  fotHl  from 
his  hands  ;  while  the  celebrated  orator  llortensius 
wept  over  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamprey  of  which 
death  had  deprived  htm.  llw  Romans  are  aaid  to 
have  thrown  oflfending  slaves  into  then*  fish-ponda. 
as  food  for  these  voracious  creatures."* 

CONGLVHIUM  {acil.  rtu,  from  amgitut),  a  vessel 
containing  a  eon^iut.   ( Vai.  Conciub.) 

In  the  early  tiinee  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the 
congitu  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  occa.siuns,  distributed  among  t^ie 
people;'  and  thus  congiarium,  as  QuintUian*  says, 
became  a  name  for  lilieral  donations  to  the  people 
in  general,  whether  consisting  of  oil,  w  i:i»-,  corn,  of 
money,  or  other  things,*  while  donations  made  tc 
the  soldiers  were  called  donattra,  tlioii<,'h  they  were 


1.  (Oaioi,  ti.,  73,  Ac.)— 2.  ((irifiith'a  Cuvier,  toI.  i.,  P>  ' 
&e.)--S.  (L4».,  x«r,,  8.)-4.  <vi.,  3,  58.)— 5.  (Plin.,U.N.,] 
14, 17:  Mil.,  7,  41,-Suct..  Oct»» ,  41.— Tib.,  M,^ct.,7<- 
Plin.,  Faa«g.,al— Iteit.,  Ana.,  iii.,41  i  v^.,tld— Lit  ,1 
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tMMtimM  mhn  tenned  amgiarim.*  Cimgmmm 

was,  moreover,  ocrasionally  uscil  simply  Id  desig- 
nate a  present  or  a  pen^iun  given  by  a  person  of 
high  rank,  or  a  priooe,  to  bis  friends ;  aiM  Fabios 
Maximus  called  tlip  presents  whieh  Augustus  made 
to  his  friends,  on  ai  count  of  itieir  smallDes*,  kemt' 

.  nana  instead  of  eongiana,  beeauao  AeniM  WW OOty 

'  tbe  twelfth  pan  uf  a  congiut.* 

OCyNOIUS,  a  Roman  liquid  meaanre.  whidi  con- 
taineil  six  scxiarii,*  or  tbe  eighth  part  of  the  am- 
•ibom  {—b  \t47i  pinta  Eng.)-  It  was  equal  to  tl>6 
uri^er  x"*^  ^  Greeks.  {Va.  Chous.)  Cato 
telis  us  that  he  was  wont  to  gire  each  of  his  slaves 
a  congiusof  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and  C^ompitalia  * 
Pliny  relates,  among  other  examples  of  hard  drink- 
ing,* that  NoveUius  Torqualus  Mediolanensis  ob- 
tained a  cognomen  (trioongius,  a  nuie-bottie>man) 
tqf  drinking  three  congii  of  wine  at  once. 

There  is  a  congius  m  exii>ience,  called  the  con- 
gina  of  Vespasian,  or  the  Farnese  congius,  bearing 
to  ioacription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in  the 
year  76  A.D.,  according  to  tbe  standard  measure  in 
ihiC  Capitol,  and  that  it  contained,  by  w(  igdt,  ten 
pounds  {Imp.  Ceu.  vi.  T.  Cas.  Aug.  iiti.  Cot. 
Mtiuurm  txacta  in  Capitolio,  P.  x.').  By  meana 
of  this  eongius  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound  has 
been  ai>oertaine(i  {\'id.  Libra)  This  <*ongius 
holds,  aecordinn  lo  an  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Uaae  in  1824,  52037  692  grains  uf  distilled  water. 
Now  the  imperial  gallon  of  eight  pints,  as  determin- 
ed by  aft  of  Parliament  in  1824,  liolds  10  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, or  70,000  grains  of  distilled  water.  Hence 

53037  692  x8 

the  number  of  pints  in  tlie  congius—  ^^|^ — 

=5  9471,  OS  above,   its  capacitjr  in  cubic  inches  is 

A  congius  is  repre.senled  in  Fabretti 7 
•CO>il'LE  [KoviX$i),  a  plant,  most  probably,  as 

S|irengel  auggeata,  the  Aalvme  Groea,  or  Greek 

Savoiy.* 

CONNU'BTUM    {Vii.  MA««i*ot.) 

CONOrr.  I'M  ^^wV(JTt^ul ),  a  gnat  curtain,  i.  e.,  a 
rovering  made  to  be  expanded  over  beds  and  couch- 
Ob  to  keep  away  gnata  and  other  flying  inaecie,  ao 
CJdled  from  kuvu^,  a  gnat. 

The  gnat-curtains  mentioned  by  Horace*  were 
probably  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture  of  gauze.  The 
use  of  them  ta  atill  coounon  in  Italy*  Gieeoe,  and 
other  countries  surrounding  the  MediterTiiiean. 
Conopeum  is  the  origin  uf  tlie  English  word  canopy.** 

According  to  Herodotus,"  the  Egyptian  fishermen 
used  to  provide  a  substitute  for  gnat  curtaina  in  the 
following  manner  :  Tdc  tij^hemian,  having  through 
the  day  worked  at  lu.s  <  inplovnit  nt  with  his  casting- 
net  {ufi^iBXr/aTpov),  in  the  evening  fi,xed  the  point  of 
it  on  the  top  of  ao  upright  pole,  so  that  it  loi^  be 
expanded  round  hnn  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  Under 
this  he  rep<^>sed,  secure  frcmi  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which,  as  has  been  lately  proved,  will  not  pass 
tluoo^  the  m*  shes  of  a  net,  thoa^  quite  wide 
enough  to  admit  them.'* 

♦CONOPS  (<swKj^),  a  name  most  properly  applied 
to  the  Culex  pipiens,  or  Gnat.  Schneider,  however, 
ahows  that  it  is  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
itek  to  the  Ephemera  (Mavfly)  and  the  Pkryganea}* 

CONQriSlTO  Rj-.s  These  were  persons  em- 
ploifed  to  go  about  the  country  and  impress  soldiers, 

I.  (Ottt.  ai  Alt.,  nit  l^-CMt,  ii,  tJ^r^  CQaiBt»  1.  c— 
CHir*>*  C!a.  «d  Pkm..  vifl^  I.— SeMe.,  Ds  Bnvjt.  Tii^De 
iMMf.,  ii..  I0.-SiMt.,  V«qi.,  I8.-Jvl..  97.)-4.  (Bkws.  FBaa., 
• ,  tt-y-A.  (D*  R«  Rurt.,  c  »7.)-«.  (H.  N.,  «.)— 6.  (8m 

Uao  FctIui,  I.  T.  Publirn  pundenu)— 7.  <[nacript.,  p.  538.) — 8. 
,Nican>l.,  Tln  r.,  fi2fl.— Dio»cor.,  iii.,  34.— Adams,  A|»pead.) — 9. 
(Fp«^.  u..  9.)— 10.  (Seo  jHtlith,  T  ,r"  -  svi.,  19.— Jut., 
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when  there  was  a  difBetthy  fai  eenp«cing  a  Uvy 

Sometimes  romniissioners  wrre  apixiinted  h\  a  iWk 
cree  of  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  mst:..;^  »  cc** 
quisitio  * 

CON'S.\NGUI'NEI.   { Yid.  Cooitati  . 

CONSECUATIO.    {Yid.  Apotheosis.) 

C0NS1LI.\'RII.    (  TiJ  (  "oNVKNTm  > 

CONSILIUM.   {Ytd.  CoNTSKTus.) 

CONSnrUTIOTiES.  **Gonatitotio 
says  Gains,*  "  is  that  which  the  imperator  ha^  i*f  n- 
stituted  by  decretum,  edictum,  or  cpistola  ;  nor  has 
it  ever  been  doubted  that  such  constimtio  hae  Ih* 
force  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by  law  the  iropeialor  re- 
ceives the  imperinm.**  Hence  such  laws  were  ollei» 
called  principaks  eonstitutiones. 

An  imperial  constitutio,  then,  in  its  widest  sense, 
might  mean  eveiything  hy  which  the  head  of  the 
state  declared  liis  pleasure,  either  in  a  matter  ol 
legislation,  ailiiiinistration,  or  jurisdictio  A  decre- 
tum was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  caoie  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  iSrat  imlanoe.  Edteta. 
ralicd  triJiii  their  analogy  to  the  old  edict,*  edirtalen 
leges,  generales  leges,  leges  perpetuae,  6t.c.,  were 
laws  binding  on  all  the  emperor's  aufa|e«t8.  Under 
the  f,'en<Tal  head  of  rescripta*  were  contained  epis- 
tola;  ami  subscnpliont  s,*  which  were  the  an«)^%e^l 
of  the  emperor  to  those  who  consulted  him  either 
as  public  fuoclionahes  or  individuals.'  Intheunai 
of  Tiberius,  the  word  leseiiptum  bad  hardly  ubcain- 
ed  the  legal  sitrnification  of  the  time  of  Gaius.*  'i 
is  evident  that  dccreta  and  rescripta  could  not,  fi  «ni 
their  nature,  hare  the  force  of  leges  generales.  Lut, 
inasmuch  as  these  determinations  in  p.'^rtieular 
cases  might  lie  of  obvious  general  application,  ihey 
might  gradually  obtain  Ihe  force  oflaw. 

Under  the  early  empeiors,  at  least  in  the  tune  ol 
A  ugustus,  many  Im?^  were  enacted,  and  m  hie  timc^ 
and  tliat  of  liis  SL-  •c-">sors  to  about  the  time  of  Ha 
dhan,  we  find  mention  of  numerous  senatus  coo- 
aulta.  In  Art,  the  ruiperor,  in  whom  the  sapcvoM 
power  was  vested  tiom  the  time  of  Augustus,  ex- 
crcised  his  power  thrm'gh  the  medium  ot  a  senatw 
consultum,  which  he  introduced  by  an  tiratio  or 
libellus,  and  tbe  aenatus  consiUuun  was  aaid  to  be 
made  **imperatore  auetore.**  Probably,  about  tlw 
time  of  Hadrian,  senntus  ronsulta  became  less  cnm- 
mon,  and  finally  imperial  constitutioncs  tiecame  the 
common  form  in  which  a  law  was  made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  tbe  Institutes,  it  is  dectarvd. 
thst  whatever  the  imperator  determined  {contutuu) 
by  epistola.  or  di  cided  judicially  {eognoxrrnt  decre» 
vti)t  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law ;  with  this  Um- 
itation,  that  those  oonatitutiona  were  not  lawe 
which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to  sp»  cial  case? 

I'nder  tbe  genen<l  head  of  constitutiones  we  also 
read  of  manmta,  or  faiatroetlona  bgr  the  Caaar  in 
his  officcra. 

Many  of  theae  eonatflntioMaM  pwaeined  in  their 
original  form  in  the  extant  oo»'ea.  (KtiL  Cenas 

Thkodobiamus,  dec.) 
CONSUA'LIA,  a  Mval,  with  irunoa,  eelebralcd 

by  Ihe  Romans,  according  to  Fwtus,  Ovid.*  and 
others,  in  honour  of  ConsOS,  tbe  god  of  secret  d«>- 
liberation,  or.  according  to  Ijvy,'*  of  NeplnnW 
Eqiiestria.  Plutarch,"  Diooyaiua  of  Halicatnae 
sus,*'and  the  Paeodo  Aseonins,  however.'*  say  thai 
Neptunus  Equestris  and  Consiis  were  only  different 
names  for  one  and  tlie  same  deity.  It  was  solem- 
nised eveiy  year  In  tbe  eireus  by  the  symbolical 
ceremony  of  nneoveiiag  as  altar  dedionted  to  the 
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gtxi,  whu  ..  was  buried  in  the  earth.  For  Romulus, 
who  was  considered  as  ihe  founder  of  the  ft'stival. 
was  said  to  have  discovered  an  altar  in  the  earth 
oa  tlut  BpoL*  Tb0  aolemnitj  took  place  oo  the 
titt  of  Aagnst  with  horse  and  ehaitec  races,  and 
libations  were  poured  into  thr  flnmcs  whirh  cnn- 
•amed  the  sacrifices.  During  tlie^e  fcijiive  games, 
koiaea  and  mules  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work, 
and  were  adorned  with  garlands  or  flowers.  It  was 
at  their  first  celebration  that,  according  to  the  an- 
cifiit  Icgfrnl,  lUc  Sabine  tuaulcns  wrre  carried  ofl"' 
Virgii,*  in  speaking  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabioes.  dc- 
aeribes  it  aa  having  coenrrsd  daring  the  cdebration 
of  the  CjrcfTj«a«^iB8i<*.  which  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  that  the  ^Tt  ai  L  irecnsian  games, 
in  subsequent  times,  superseded  the  ancient  Con- 
siialia,  and  that  thus  the  poet  substituted  gatnes 
of  his  own  thne  fbr  ancient  onea— a  fiivonrite  prac- 
tice with  Virgil  ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the 
lape  took  place  at  the  well-known  festival  in  the 
eireiia  (dm  CaoMialia),  without  thinking  of  the  ludi 
ciieenaea,  pnperlv  ao  called. 

CONSUL,  the  johit  president  or  the  Roman  Re- 
public    "  Without  doubt  Ihe  name  rcmtuies  means 
nothing  nwre  than  simply  udlcagucMi  the  syUable 
md  is  fuuud  in  frmvi  and  cstiii,  wheie  it  aigniies 
one  vko  xt ;  thus  conntlea  is  tantamount  to  canMtHtu, 
the  name  given  to  Jupiter's  council  of  gods."*  This 
IS  not  quite  correct.    The  syllable  .m(/  (  Villains  the 
root  of  the  verb  mIio,  "  to  go"  or  "  come  i"  and 
etm-mt-hm  m  inerely  '*  a  eoming  together,**  Ifte  een- 
Tcntto.  contio.    So  consults  are  "  tliosc  who  come 
together,"  prasui  "  he  who  goes  belt)re,"  czsul  "  he 
who  goes  out."   The  institotion  of  consuls  or  joint 
piesidenu  of  the  atato  aeeros  to  have  been  inti- 
■latefy  eonneeted  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
Koman  fxilitical  system.    The  old  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  first  two  kings  seems  to  point  directly 
to  something  of  the  kind,  and  Servius,  in  his  Con- 
atitntion.  is  said  to  bsTe  provided  for  a  restoration 
of  the  old  division  of  the  sovereign  power  between 
two  funeiinnaries.    They  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  existed  under  this  name  till  after  the  ex- 
(Njlsion  of  Tarquinius,  when  L.  Junius  Bnitua  and 
L.  Tarquinius  Collatiruis  (or  M.  Horalius*)  were  ap- 
pointed chief  riiagisUalLjt  at  Kome  with  this  title. 
At  first  the  consuls  v.ere  the  only  supreme  otficers 
at  liome,  and  bad  all  tbe  power  of  the  kings  whom 
theysneoeeded.  Ofcero^aaeribestotiienitlieregia 
potcstas  :  '*  Idqiie  in  rrpuhhc.i  nostra  maxima  va- 
iuit,  quod  ei  regahs  poicMoM  pra-lmt — quod  et  m  his 
atiua  qui  nunc  regnant  manet."  "  Quibos  antem 
•i^ia  pou$uu  non  placuit,  hod  U  neminit  aed  oon 
aemper  nni  parere  vdnemnt.**  Their  dresa  was 
regiUtWith  the  exception  of  the  golden  crown,  which 
tliey  did  not  wear  at  all,  and  the  trabea,  which  they 
oni^  wore  on  the  oeeaskMi  of  a  triumph.  They  had 
ivory  sceptres  surmounted  .by  eagles ;  in  the  public 
assemblies  they  sat  upon  a  throne  {lella  euruiis) ; 
they  had  an  elevated  seat  in  the  i^enate,  where 
they  presided ;  tbey  appointed  the  public  treasurers ; 
tbey  made  peace  and  contracted  foreign  allianoes ; 
they  had  the  jurisdictio.  t.  e.,  they  were  the  supreme 
judges  in  ail  suits,  whence  we  also  find  them  called 
prKtores;  and  tbey  had  the  impenum,  or  supreme 
command  of  tiie  armies  of  tbe  state.  The  most 
yrtmrfnent  outward  symbols  of  their  authority  were 

the  fasces,  or  bundle  of  rods  .-surroundin;,'  an  axe, 
and  borne  before  the  conduis  by  twelve  lictors  or 
keadles. 

At  first  each  of  the  consuls  had  his  own  twelve 
Hctors ;  but  P.  Valerius,  called  Publicola,  from  his 
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'  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  populut,  or  originaJ 
burgesses,  removed  the  axe  from  the  ftutet,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  preceded  by 
tbe  lictors  wliile  tbey  v  ere  in  Rome.  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  aeeetuu».  Thia 
dtvisMin  of  the  honours  was  f-o  arranged  that  the 
consuls  enjoyed  the  outward  distuiclions  alternatelr 
from  month  to  month  ;  tlie  elder  of  tbe  two  conaids 
received  the  fasces  for  the  first  month,  and  so  on. 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Lei  Jiiha  ct  Vapia  Fnppaa,  that  the  precedence 
should  be  given  to  him  who  bad  tbe  greater  num- 
ber of  children.  To  thia  altematioa  in  the  honoura 
of  the  eon.sulate  H4*»«ce  aoema  to  raftr  indiractly, 
when  he  bays, 

Virtus,  reptdtm  utteUt  sonU«^ 

hUaminalis  ful^d  hemoribua  : 
Are  sumii  aut  ponit  tccure* 
ArUtrio  faputm  aatrw."* 
Wliile  they  were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  liead  ot 
the  army,  the  consuls  retained  tbe  axes  in  the  fas- 
ces, and  each  had  his  own  lietora  aabefimtho  time 
of  Valerius. 

The  oonsnls  were  for  some  tim^ehosen  only 

from  the  populus  or  pntneians.  and,  consequently,  al- 
ways sided  with  thei''  own  order  in  the  long  strug- 
gle which  was  carried  on  between  the  patriciana 
and  Ihe  commonalty.  The  first  shock  to  their  pow- 
er was  given  by  the  appointment  of  tbe  tribum  pU 
bis,  who  were  a  sort  of  plebeian  consuls,  and,  like 
the  others,  were  originally  two  in  number.  They 
presided  at  the  nmitia  tributa,  or  assemblies  of  the 
plebs,  as  the  consuls  did  at  the  other  comitia,  and 
had  the  right  of  interjxising  a  vrto,  which  put  a  stop 
to  any  consular  or  senatorial  measure.  The  con- 
sular office  was  suspended  in  U.C.  462,  and  its  func- 
tions perfbrmed  by  a  board  often  high  comnaission- 
ers  (decemviri),  appointed  to  frame  a  co<le  of  laws, 
according  to  a  motion  of  the  tribune  Terentius.  On 
!  the  re-establishment  of  the  consulship  in  B.C.  444 
the  tribunes  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
a  seriou.^  and  long-protracted  stntg<:le  hciween  the 
two  orders,  in  the  course  of  which  the  ollice  of  con- 
sul was  again  suspended,  and  its  ftuotiona  admin' 
istercd  by  a  board  of  trilmni  militares,  corresponding 
to  the  oTpaTTiyoi  at  Athens.  At  length,  in  B  C.  366, 
the  plebeians  succeeded  in  procuring  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  elected  from  their  own  body,  and  after 
that  time  both  consols  were  occasional^r  plebeians. 

The  prerogatives  and  functions  which  were  ori- 
ginally engrossed  by  the  consuls,  were  afterward 
divided  lietween  them,  and  different  magistrates 
appointed  to  relieve  them  under  tbe  great  pressure 
of  bosineas  introduced  *;y  the  Inerease  of  the  state. 
The  censors,  appointn;  in  K  C.  442,  performed  some 
of  their  duties,  and  tne  praetors,  tirst  elected  in  B  C 
365,  undertook  the  chief  part  of  the  iutisdictio,  or 
judicial  functions  of  tbe  consuls.  When  a  consul 
was  appointed  to  some  command  or  office  est  of 
Rome,  he  was  said  prariuciam  accipcrc ;  and  when 
the  consul  was  ap{K>inted  to  a  foreign  command  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  he  was  call- 
ed proconsul.  In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, the  consuls  arc  called  Irraroi,  the  proconsul* 
uvdi'-aroi.  The  -)'nsul  might  also  he  superseded 
by  the  duutuoi,  who  was  appointed  with  absolute 
power  for  eertain  emergencies.  A  simflar  authori- 
ty, however,  was  occasionally  vested  in  the  con'^uls 
themselves  by  virtue  of  the  tenalus  decrclum,  which 
was  worded,  Vidcant  consults  ne  quid  respublica  del- 
rimenti  eofiatt  i.  c,  "  Let  the  consuls  looK  to  it,  that 
no  harm  befUla  the  state.'* 

The  ouoaola  were  elected  some  time  before  thej 
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•ntered  opon  their  office,  and  ttQ  then  were  called 
etmsula  desigjuui.  In  later  timea  they  entered  on 
thei<^  office  on  the  Ist  or  January,  and  were  obliged 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  within  the  five  (iav-s  follow- 
ing, the  effect  of  whiob  they  bad  to  repeat  in  an  oath 
wbieh  the^  took  on  qatttiof  their  once  «t  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  commencement  of  the  consulate 
waa  always  celebrated  by  a  solemn  procession  to 
tlW  Capitol,  and  a  sacrifice  ttaM  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
Untis,  and  aAer  that  there  was  a  great  meeting  of 
the  senate.  By  the  Lex  Annalis  (B.C.  181)  it  was 
decreed  that  the  consul  should  be  43  years  of  age.' 
But  many  were  elected  consuls  at  an  earlier  age. 
It  was  also  a  law  that  an  intennri  of  ten  years 
ehoiikl  t^Iapso  betwren  two  elections  of  the  same 
peraun  tu  the  oUice  uf  consul ;  but  this  law  was  not 
strictly  observed,  and  instances  occur  of  hve  or  six 
re-elections  to  this  office.  C.  Maiioa  wae  aeTen 
times  consul. 

The  ofn<-e  of  consul  continued  aft<T  the  downfall 
of  the  licpublic.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  con- 
•ols  were  no  longer  dected  by  the  people,  but  were 
appointed  by  thi'  senate ;  and  subsequently  the  num- 
ber was  increased,  and  consuls  were  apjwinted  for 
a  part  of  the  year  only,  till  at  last  it  became  only  an 
hoooraiy  or  ooinpUmeDtar^  appoiatment.  In  these 
times  the  consala  were  dirideif  into  aeTenl  elaesee : 
the  consuUs  ordinarii.  who  were  the  nearest  repre- 
sentatives uf  the  older  consuls ;  the  contuU*  augeeti, 
appointed  hy  the  emperors  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
and  the  eonsulcs  honorarii,  who  had  ooljr  the  name, 
without  a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  consuls,  like  the  upxuv  inuvvfio^  at  Alliens, 
gave  their  names  to  the  year ;  calendars  or  annual 
ragiaters  were  kept  for  thta  purpose,  and  called 
Fatti  Consulares.  The  last  consul  trruwfiof  was 
Basilius  junior,  in  the  rcign  of  Justinian,  A.U.C. 
1S94,  A.D.  541. 

CONTRACTUS    ( Vid.  Oblioationks  ) 

CONTUBERN  A  LES  (avaxtrvoi).  This  word,  in 
'is  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served  in 
the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It  is  de- 
rived from  tahern*  (afterward  uhemmtuhtm),  wbieh, 
according  to  Festus,  was  the  original  name  for  a 
military  tent,  as  it  was  made  of  Iwards  (tahuia). 
Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers  {conluberti»- 
les),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  iheir  head,  who 
was  called  decanut,  and  in  later  times  caput  eonht- 
tern  1 1 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  famiiiea  used  to  ao- 
eompany  a  distinguished  general  on  his  expeditions 

or  to  his  province,  for  tbe  pur{H)se  of  gaining  under 
bis  superintendence  a  practical  training  in  tbe  art 
of  mr  or  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
ware,  like  soldierB  liviof  in  the  same  tent,  called  his 
eentuberngJes* 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  contuhtrnalet  was 
applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  intimate 
friendship  and  Hving  under  the  same  roof,*  and 
heiiec.  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
wlu)  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were  call- 
ed contubermUM ;  and  their  connexioa,  as  well  as 
tiieir  place  of  residence,  etnUuhernntm.*  Cicero* 
calls  CDcsar  the  conlnbtrnahs  of  Quirinus,  thereby 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Cietiar  bad  allowed  his  own 
■tatue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Qoirioua.' 

C O  N  11  D E'RN  1 U M.  (Vid.  CoirroauHAUt. 

CONCCBINA.) 

CONTUS  (Kovrdf.  from  Kevriu,  I  prick  or  pierce) 

1.  (Cks^  PhiUppH  v^  17, 47.)-«.  (V«f•^  Da  R*  MjL,  ii^  8, 
ll,^Caa>Hu«  Cic,  Ftd  Ltxsr..  7.— Uin.,  BaU.  Alot^  lA.— Dm- 
lanb.  ad  Lir.,  t.,  S.)  —  3  (Cir  ,  Pro  Coel.,  30.— Pro  Plaac,  II. 
— auet.,  Jol.,  45.  —  Tiu  I!,,  Kiv.,  4.  — Frontin.,  StraMf.,  it.,  I, 
1.  —  Pluurrh,  Pomp..  3.)  — 4.  (Cir.  ad  K»iii.,  u.,  2.  —  Plin., 
^•t.,  II.,  13.)— y  (t'olum..  111.,  1,  3  ;  i.,  8.— i'utrun.,  SaL,  MS. 
-Tacit..  llM..  i.,41i  uin74.)~A._(ad  AlU,  uum ^-7> 
Cfcsd  Alt.,  III.,  8— t.,  Jali, in.) 


I  was,  as  Nonius*  expresses  it,  n  long  and 
!  wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  n  pointed  iron  at  the 
I  one  end.*   It  was  used  for  variotts  purposes,  bn 

I  chiefly  as  a  punt  pole  by  sailors,  wlm,  m  shallow 
j  water,  thrust  it  into  tbe  ground,  and  thua  pushed  on 
the  bent*  ft  nhM»  nerved  to  n  mennn  to  nonnd  tkn 

[  depth  of  the  water  •   At  a  later  period,  wImm  At 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  h«ige  InBBM 
or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern  barhariann,  Ihn 
word  contu*  was  applied  to  this  kind  of  weapon; 
and  the  long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatians  wen 
always  deM;,'nated  by  this  name.* 
COiNVKNl'RE  liN  M.\NUM.   (Vid.  XLtaaiAsa.) 
CONVE'NTUS  (ffMwdof,  ovMMio,  or  vwaytty^) 
is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  pivrn  to  any  as- 
sembly ol  men  who  meet  fur  a  certain  purpose 
But  when  the  Hocnana  had  reduced  foreign  conn 
tiiee  into  the  torn  of  provinces,  the  word  cattaum 
aaranied  n  more  definite  meanhis:,  and  was  applied 
to  the  whole  l^y  of  Roman  i  stiz'-n^  who  were 
ther  permanently  or  temporarily  settled  in  a  prov- 
ince.* In  order  to  fheflitate  the  admhiistmtion  el 
justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  called  cen^ 
veiUut,  fonm,  or  jurisdutio*   Roman  citixens  hv> 
ing  in  n  province  were  entirely  under  tlie  jniiidi»> 
tton  of  the  proconsul,  except  in  the  towns  which 
had  the  Jus  Italieum,  which  had  magistrates  of  their 
own  with  a  jurisdiciio,  from  whom  there  was,  do 
doubt,  an  appeal  to  the  proeonaul ;  nnd  at  eertni 
times  of  the  year,  fixed  by  the  proconsul,  they  a.^- 
sembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  aod  ibii 
meeting  bore  the  name  of  conventua  {emsdsr). 
I  Uenoe  tbe  expressions,  ecntentna  agere,  fncgm, 
tomoemre,  iimttere,  ayopaioitc  (sc.  iiftlpat)  uVc't 
I  &c.*    .\t  this  conventus  litigant  parties  applieif  lo 

ithe  procuns'il,  who  selected  a  number  uf  judgfi 
from  the  conventus  to  try  their  causes."  Tbe  pte> 
consul  himself  presided  at  the  trials,  and  pronncn- 
ced  the  sentence  according  to  the  vu  ws  ui  tbe 
judges,  who  were  his  assessors  {conMum  or  connl 
.  loru).  As  tlie  pruoonsul  had  to  carry  on  all  official 
I  procwedingn  in  the  Latin  language,**  he  wan  ahn^ 
attended  hy  an  interpreter  '*  These  conventus  ap- 
pear to  have  been  (generally  held  after  the  proconsul 
bad  settled  the  militniy  idhin  of  the  prorinee ;  at 
least,  when  Cssar  was  proconsul  of  Gaul,  he  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  conventus  after  hw 
armies  had  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 

I^'iebuhr"  supposes  that,  after  the  pence  of  Can* 
dhmi,  nnd  before  any  eoontry  had  been  maden  Ro> 
man  provinrr.  the  name  conventus  was  applied  to 
the  bo<ly  of  Roman  citizens  sojourning  or  residing 
at  Capua,  Cuma.  and  eight  otharr' 
CONVI'VIUM.  (Kid.  Smposicii 
•CONVOLVULUS.  I.  a  species  of  Calerpillar, 
mentioned  by  PI  my'*  as  doing  great  damage  tu  the 
vineyarda.  It  dehvea  ita  name  from  rolling  itself 
up  in  the  leaf,  after  having  Imlf  cut  tlnoagh  tlw 
small  stem  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  vine 
.Modern  naturalists  make  it  the  same  with  the  i^^S' 

lis  Ft/l#." 

*II.  A  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which  several 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Th; 
C.  Arvensis  is  the  cfti^a^  of  Dioscoridcs,**  with  the 

1.  (xviii., 84.)— 2.  (Viri?..  .ICn.,  v..  5f«.l— 3.  (Horn..  CM.  ii  , 
2S7.— Virg.,  1.  c— W..  3««.)— 4.  (F«tu«,  ».  ».  P.  rv^ftrtjuo 
— Diinitt.  ad  Tenant ,  llrr.,  I.,  ii.,  5.)  — 5.  (Vt:<..  ^n.,  n..  iW, 
— Tacit..  Utat.,  I..  44  .  lii.,  27.  — LampriiL,  Ctmuacd.,  13.)— # 
(Taciu,  Uiat.,  i.,79.— Id.,  Ann.,  vi..  ».—  tak*  AdiiU.,  n.,  41& 
— Val.  FlMC^Ti.,  162,  c:  al.)— 7.  (Cic.  i«  Vsir^  U;  »i 
38.— Cca.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii,,  U^miU.  BaU.  Ifr ,  Wl  ML  (CI»IB 
Varr.,  ii.,  IS^Ftia..  Ep.,  x.,  t^-^tVun  E.  if  I,  St  v..M| 
-4.  (Cm..  Dell.  Gall.,  i.,  S4  :  v.,  1 ;  viii..40.«A.-<  Apciat.,Xtt, 
38.)— 10.  (Cic.  in  Vrrr.,  ii..  13,  Ac—  Niebghr,  Utat.  Roni.,  in. 
p.  732.)— 11.  (Val.  Max..  11..  ii.,  2.)— 12  (Cic.  in  Ven^  in.,  ti 
—En.  ad  Fain.,  mi.,  64.)— 13.  (Hut.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  S40.)-ll 
CB.NnXvu.,  tt.)— 15.  (Pliju,  ad.  Fsmtoictoiv*  ^ 
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(pithot  of  Xr/a,  in  opposition  to  the  oftiXa^  rpa\;f'a,' 
"itR  same  with  the  Smtlax  lecvit  of  Pliny  *  This 
ipaeies  does  great  injury  to  the  corn,  and  ltd  roots 
tra  not  easily  eradicated.  Billerbeck  censures  Sib- 
thorp  tbr  confoandiitg  it  with  the  trepiKMuevov  of 
Dioscorides.*  The  C.  Septum,  also  called  ofiiXai, 
»  the  ftakaxoKtaoof  of  the  Geoponica**  and  the 
Convolpuitu  of  PUny  *  ll  has  whUsb  bell-shaped 
fcwcrs,  and  derives  its  name  from  growing  in 
kedges,  ami  places  adjacent  to  these  ("  sepes  et  n- 
Una  oinnta  implicut").  It  is  also  called  'laanjvti, 
ftomloci^tbo  goddess  of  beaUog.'  Sibtborofoiind 
It  0f 61  jTwheie  HI  the  hedges  oT  Graeoe.  The  C. 
fijamm^nm,  or  Sc.iinmony,*  is  the  plant  the  inspis- 
sated juice  uf  whicti  IS  the  Scammony  of  the  shops, 
a  weU-known  purgative.  This  article  has  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  and  many  pecidiar  ^rirtnes  were  H- 
Irihuted  to  it  at  that  time  :  now,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered only  as  an  active  cathartic.  The  plant  is 
spread  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  neady  the  whole 
East.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  in  many  parts  of 
Livadia  and  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea.'  The 
C  'Sddarulla  is  the  KpdfiCri  ^a/.aaaia,  or  Sea-Kale.* 

*CUNUS  {nuvof),  a  term  applied  by  Galea^*  and 
Fanl  of  iEgiaa**  to  the  Ftiiw  syfimlrw,  or  wild 
Pine  It  ts  coinmonly  used,  however,  to  si^ify  the 
Sux  Pmca.  or  the  Iruil  of  the  i^me-tree.  Alheneus 
•ays  that  Theophnitu  oiHed  the  tret  irtAqh  and 
the  fruit  s6iwf." 

'COfrV'ZA  (ffOM<o),  a  plant,  tiiree  apeetai  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioeooridcs  "  "Owing  to 
recent  changes  in  the  Botanical  terminology,"  ob- 
iOTfca  Adans,  "  there  is  now  consideraUe  difficulty 
n  applynig^ientific  names  to  these  three  species. 
Tlie  oldn*  anthorities  referred  them  all  to  the  genus 
Cvt.uza,  or  Fleabane,  and  Stackhousc  still  does  so, 
but  hesitating."  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  prefers 
the  IbVowiogatstribation  of  thinn.  1.  hmU  9uc9»a 
Kit  2  /niua  saiatdts.  or  Ertperon  graveolent.  8. 
Inula  fKuius  Chruti.  Dierbach  makes  the  xowCa 
jf  Hippocrates  the  Amhroaia  mantima}* 

COOFTA'KE.  (Kii.  CoLLEoioM.) 

OaPHINUS  iKHt90(\  a  large  kind  of  wicker 
Pwlrf'i  made  of  willow  branches.'*  From  Aris- 
ioilMnes**  it  would  seem  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  basket  or  cage  for  birds.  The  Romans 
need  it  for  agricoltoial  purposes ;  and  CcriumeUa.^' 
in  describing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucum- 
bers, .Hays  that  they  should  be  sown  in  well-manu- 
red soil,  kept  in  a  cophinus,  so  that  in  this  case  wc 
have  to  consiiier  it  ae  a  kind  of  portable  hut-bed 
Juvenal,"  when  speaking  of  the  Jews,  uses  the  ex- 
pression eopkvmu  et  /anum  (a  truss  of  hay),  figura- 
iireiv  to  designate  tlieir  h^  degree  of  poiverty. 
(Ki^  Coasts.) 

•OORAOI'NUS  (KapoKiimf),  a  ^leeics  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  MM^i^*  eooordieg  to  AHmmbus. 
iVtd.  Saperda.) 

•CORALL'IUM  (KopuXXiop).  "From  the  brief 
aotices,"  observes  Adams.  "  which  Anrian,"  Ue- 
sychios,**  and  Dionysius,"  all  of  whom  meotkm 
tha  term,  snpply,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  satis- 
^Ktorily  what  species  of  the  Coralima  were  known 
o  the  ancients." 

'COR.\LL'IS,  a  stone  resembling  vermilion,  and 
LTOuglit  from  India  and  Syene."  It  is  supposed  to 
lure  been  red  coral.    The  ancients  thought  coral 


I.  frUropUrM*  ,  H  N.,  Hi.,  18.)— S.  (H.  N.,  xri.,  10;  ixxir., 
M.>— 3.  13.)  -4.  (It.,  6.  31.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  xxi.,  3  et  16.)— 
%,  (BillcTbeck,  Plon  CUmic*,  p.  44.)— 7.  (Diowor.,  W.,  171.— 
thMhnit.,  U.  P..  IT.,  6;  ic  I,  et  10.)-8.  (BUterbecli,  1.  e.) 

fPlMiiiir.,  ii..  147.)— 10.  (D«  Simpl., Tii.}— 11.  (vii^S.)— 
Ml  (mm,  Aiipend.,  a.  v.)-^}.  (iii.,  IM.— Thmyphnrt.,  H.  P., 
•L,  I,  %.) — K  (AdaiM,  ApiMiid.,  ■.  v.) — IS.  (Mcer.  Attic,  uul 

■4.  Bip  )-l8  (a«s  iu~  14.  spd  vl.  SIS.)— 10.  (ParipU-SO. 


to  grow  as  a  vegetable  underneath  the  tares, 
to  harden  into  stone  when  removed  from  its  native 
element.' 

•CORAX  (sdpof).  J.  the  Raven,  or  Cor$M  ee. 
rax,  L.  *'This,**  remailn  Adama,  "is  generally 

held  to  be  the  Corvut  of  Virgil ;  but  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  was  the  Rook,  or  CorvuM  f^-vgir 
legut,  which,  he  says,  is  the  only  species  that  is  gr» 
garious ;  and  Virgil  pointedly  refers  to  flocks  of  Ccr 
rt.*  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  jackdaw  are  often  to  be  .seen 
in  flocks.  Dr.  Trail  informs  me  that  be  has  seen 
flocks  of  hooded  erowa,  eonsisting  of  many  hon- 
dreds.  Aristotle*  applies  this  term  also  to  a  Wltcr 
bird.    It  probably  was  a  sort  of  cormorant."* 

•II.  Probably  the  Tngla  hirundo,  L.,  or  luo-fish. 
Gesner,  however,  makes  no  distinction  between  it 
and  the  Kopaxtvof.  Coray  is  tmdeeided.* 

CORBIS,  dun.  CO'KUnLA,  CORBT'CULA.  a 
Baaket  of  very  peculiar  form  and  common  use 
anMNf  theBomans,  botb  for  agricultural  and  other 
purpraea ;  so  eaUed,  aoeording  to  Varro,*  "  Quod 
eo  tpictM  tut  tHud  quid  eomnant  ;**  or,  according 
to  Isidorus,^  "  Quia  cvrratis  virgxa  contexitur.'"  It 
was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,*  and  of  a  oon> 
ical  or  iqnramidal  shape  (ttXtyftaTa  iit  Xvyov  itvp» 
fiottd^.*  A  basket  answering  precisely  to  this  dO' 
scription,  both  in  fonii  and  material,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  c very-day  use  among  the  Campanian  peas- 
antry, which  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, **la  eorbelia,"  a  representation  of  wMoih  ia  in> 
troduced  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut  The  hook  attached  to  it  by  a  string  is.  jv  the 


purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  into 
which  the  man  climbs  to  pick  his  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  or  %b.  The  upper  MNtioo  of  the  woodcut** 
rcpreante  a  Ronum  flmn,  m  whidi  n  fbnntag  man, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarfish  satyr,  is  seen  with  a  pole 
{iiaiXJM)  across  his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  basket  resembling  in  evenr  respect 
the  Campaniin  corUUat  all  v^aok  omnoidenoee  of 
name,  form,  and  deseription  leave  no  doebt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  term  with  the  object  represented. 

As  the  corbis  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
it  is  often  distinguished  by  a  corresponding  epithet, 
indicating  the  particular  service  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied ;  as,  for  instance,  eorbit  meatoria^"  which  was 
used  in  husbandry  for  mca.iuring  corn  in  the  cat, 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  modiuM,  in  which 


1.  (MoonPli  Am.  lOMral.,  p.  177.)~t.  (OMtf..  t.  410.}-3 
(H.  S.)— 4.  (AiUina,  Appnd.,  a.  T.)-a.  (Flnu,  II.  S.. 

izxii.,  II.— leidor.,  lii.,  0.)— 0.  (D«  LiBf.  L«t.,  t.,  139,  »d 
Mflller.)— 7.  (Ong.,  xx.,  9.)— 8.  (Vuro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  22.  %  1 
— laitlur.,  ColameU.,  II.  cc.)— 9.  (Aman,  Exp.  Alex.,  v., 8.)— 
10.  (AntichitA  di  Ercoluio,  ton.  lit.,  tav.  80.}— II.  (Cir.,  Vn 
S«it.(98.— Compsra  Yam,  Da  Ra  Ruat.,  i ,  S3.— Propert .  Ela« 
nr..  iL.  m  ^^MA  MatnSiVnMI.) 
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UM  gnun  was  measured  aAer  thrashing ;'  corbu 
pai^atoria,  which  held  a  certain  measure  of  green 
lood  for  caUle  cvrlns  contti  p  f^i.  when  put  over 
the  ooaes  of  caiUe  wtth  »ore  mouths,  like  a  muzxle, 
to  prevent  them  from  nibbing  their  lipe.*  These 
were  all  of  the  larpr-r  sort,  the  same  as  that  mon- 
Ixoneil  by  i'lautus,*  "  (ierttote  amtcts  vcstrn  aurum 

The  amaUer  basket  {corlnUa,}  was  used  for  gath* 
ering  (hiit*  {aliquot  emhdn  inMncm*) ;  as  a  bread* 

Wlfket  {coThula  jianir) ;  for  carrying  up  viands  from 
the  kitchen  to  tite  canaculum  ;*  and  when  Nero  at- 
tempted to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he 
put  the  earth  into  a  corhtda^  wluch  he  took  from  a 
soldier,  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shoulders  (Au- 
mi/OT  corbula  cungettam*),  which  identifies  tlie  sort 
of  basket  termed  Ko^tvof  by  Joeephus,'*  which  con* 
atituted  part  of  the  marching  aeoontrements  of  ev- 
ery Roman  soldier. 

The  corbia  was  also  used  in  the  Roman  navy. 
Being  filled  with  stones,  it  afforded  a  siihsiitule  for 
an  anchor  in  places  where  the  soil  was  impervious 
to,  or  not  svneiently  tenaeioos  for,  the  Unite  of  an 
anchor,"  which  practice  is  not  yet  forsaken,  for  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  the  identical  "carMia" 
delineated  above  ao  applied  in  the  bay  of  Hola  di 
Gaieta. 

COHBITJS,  merdiantmen  of  the  larger  class, 

so  railed  heeause  they  hung  out  a  corbis  at  tiie  roast- 
head  for  a  They  were  also  termed  oneraria ; 
and  hence  nantna,  in  order  to  deeignate  the  vora- 
cious appetites  of  some  women,  says,  **  Corhitam 
cibi  comesse  possunt. Thoy  were  noted  for  their 
heavy  build  and  sluggi.sh  sailing,'*  and  carried  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  merchandise,  answering  to  the 
large  **  fdueea**  of  the  present  day.  Cicero  pro- 
posed to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  these  vessels  from 
Khegium  to  Paira",  which  lie  opposes  to  the  smarter 
class  of  packets  [actuariola"). 

•COA'CUORUS  {K6pnpo(„  a  plant,  probably  the 
3ame  with  the  Jewa*  Mallow,  or  Cankentg  ot^rimt. 
It  is  still  used  as  a  putberb  by  the  Jews  at  Aleppo. 
A  Japanese  species  of  this  shrub  is  well  known  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Adams ;  but  the  Cor- 
tkorut  olUmiu  is  seldom  cultivated." 

•CORDTLUS  (KopdvXor),  an  amphibione  animal 
described  by  Aristotle."  "  From  the  discussions 
of  Belon,  Rondelct,  Gesner,  and  Schneider,  it  would 
appear  to  be  settled,"  remarks  Adams,"  th&t  it  was 
a  sort  of  Liaard,  probably  a  varied  of  the  Sirtm  Ltr 
eertina." 

11.  The  fry  of  the  Tunny-fi.sh.  according  to  Pliny. 
Modern  naturalists,  however,  think  that  it  is  pruba- 
lily  a  variety  of  the  Seomber-tkynmu,  L." 

•CORIANDRUM  (Kop'iav^ov  or  Kopiov**),  Cori- 
ander, or  Conandrum  satttum.  It  grows  wild  in 
Italy.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  strong  smell 
of  bedbugs  («^)  "  a  bedbug")  which  the  aeed  has 
when  fresh.  Theophrastos  aays  there  were  several 
kinds  *"  According  to  Pliny,*'  Coriander-seed,  ta- 
ken in  moderate  quantities,  was  good  in  aiding  di- 

Ktion ;  and  the  ancients,  therefore,  generally  took 
ftor  eating.  Sibthorp  makes  the  modem  Greek 
name  to  be  KOf^avdpm  or  mvatapuf.  He  foond  it 
'o  Peloponnesos  (the  Moiea)  and  the  island  of  Cy- 
mia.** 

I.  (Cato,  Da  Ra  Ruct.,  1S6.>— SL  (Colum.,  VI.,  iii.,  S  ;  XI.,  il., 
(▼««t.,Alt.V«tati».,U~13.)-4.  (Dacch.,IV.,ir.,«l.) 
-0.  (Ctfii.Ito  Ra  lhut3iL,»J--ODlam.,  XII.,  l.,8.;-«.  (Vmtu, 
0«  Ha  Rturt.,  IS.)— 7.  (CaeiUu,  ip.  Non.,  a.  v.  Coibit.)— & 
TUnt.,  AuUII.,tU.,4.)  (8iMt.,NarD,19.)— 10.  (Ball.  Jud., 
m.,  9,  %  i.) — II.  (Arrtan,  I.  c— Ean»n-  >P-  Suid.,  i.  r.  7.tvYfiii.) 
-H.  (Faattu.— Nimitu,  a.  T.>— 13.  (Ca».,  IV.,  i.,20.)— 14.  (Lu- 
a\.  ap.  Noa.,  ■.  T.  CorbitB. — Ftaut.,  P<rn.,  ill.,  15.  (Kp. 

ad  Att.,  fl.)— 16.  (Theoiihrajt.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  ".— Ai!am»,  Ap- 
(Kuil  ,  f.  r.V— ir.  A.,  i.,  5.)  — 19  (Ariit.>t.,  viii  ,  21,— I'lm., 
H.  N  ,  IX.,  l5.)~-ii>.  (Theophraiit.,  i.,  11  ;  th.,  I. — l)in«ffir.,  in., 
*t )-«).  (II.  P..  «iu.  1.)— SI  (U.  N  ,  u.,  SO.)— 2S.  (BiUarback, 
nmClaMiei»fbTIO 


•CORIS  (Koptf)  I.,  a  name  applied  tv  sevas 
species  of  the  genus  Cimext  or  bug.   (Vui  Cinsa  \ 
II.  A  Plant,  the  same  with  the  Ifafwrknw  Gins. 

L.' 

CORDAX.  Cf^t'- Conaou.  p.  MO.) 

(  ORNE'UA  LEX.  (Kid.  MAisnAS,  Reran* 

njf. ) 

CORNELIA  FULVIA  LEX    (V.J  Amsiti;s.J 
CQKNE'UA  LEX  D£  FALSIS.  {Vtd  FAua.i 
C0RNE1.IA  LEX  DE  INJUIUIS.    (VU.  U 

COliNE'LlA  LEX  DE  SICA  RIIS  ET  VENE- 
FI'CIS.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  conuined 
some  provision  as  to  homicide,*  but  this  is  all  tldA 
we  know.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  law  o* 
Numa  Poiripilius,  quoted  by  Festus.'  "  .Si  yui*  ham- 
mm  liberum  dolo  acuwt  mortt  duit  pancida  tata,^ 
was  incorporated  In  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  the 
law  of  lioniieide  to  which  Pliny  u-fers  ;  but  thii 
cannot  be  proved.  It  is  generally  suppostil  that  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  provisions 
against  incantations  (malum  aurmtn)  and  poisonmg, 
both  of  which  oflbnees  were  also  indoded  ander 
parricidiuin  :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was  sewed 
up  in  a  sack  (cuUut  or  culUiu)  and  tliruw  n  intu  a 
river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  .some  oU 
law  that  the  weiMt,  by  •  coosnlium.  oriered  the 
consuls  P.  Scipio  and  v.  Brutos  (B.C.  1S8)  to  in 
quire  into  the  nmrder  in  the  Silva  Scant ia  (Silvr 
SUa*).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Vcncticu 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C 
82.  The  lex  contained  provisions  as  to  death  m 
fire  caused  by  dolus  malus,  and  against  persons  go- 
ing about  anned  with  the  intention  of  kUling  oi 
thieving.  The  law  not  only  provided  fur  caees  of 
poisoning,  but  contained  provisions  against  those 
who  made,  sold,  bought,  possessed,  or  gave  poisor 
for  the  purpose  of  |)oisontng;  also  against  a  inagis 
tratus  or  senator  who  conspired  in  order  that  a  per- 
son might  be  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum, 
dee.*  To  the  provisiens  of  this  law  was  ettboe> 
qucntly  added  a  senatus  consultum  against  mala 
saeriiicia,  otherwise  called  irapia  sacriticia.  the 
agents  in  which  were  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  this  lex.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  this  lam 
was  the  interdietio  aqus  et  ignis,  aeelwding  to 
some  modern  writers.  Marclan*  says  that  the  pun- 
ishment was  deportatio  in  iusulam  et  bonorum  adem- 
tio.  These  statements  are  reconcilable  when  we 
consider  that  the  deportatio  under  the  emperors 
took  the  place  of  the  interdietio.  and  the  expresiston 
in  the  Digest  was  suited  lu  the  limes  of  the  writers 
or  the  compilers.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  lex 
was  modified  hy  ▼ariona  eenatna  eonsoltn  and  ins> 
perial  rescripta. 

The  lex  POmpeia  de  Parricidiis,  passed  in  the 
time  of  Cn.  Pompcius,  extended  the  crime  of  pam- 
cide  to  the  killing  (dolo  male)  of  a  brother,  eiater, 
nnele,  aunt,  and  macy  other  relations  ennmerated 
by  .Nfarcianus  this  enumeration  also  comprises 
vitricus,  noverca.  pnvignus,  priv^igna,  patronus,  pa- 
trona,  an  avus  who  killed  a  nepos,  and  a  mother 
who  killed  a  hlius  or  filia ;  but  it  did  not  extend  to 
a  (bther.  AH  privy  to  the  crime  were  also  punished 
by  the  law,  and  attempts  at  the  crime  also  came 
within  its  provisions.  The  punishment  was  tbr 
same  as  that  affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sic» 
riis,*  by  which  must  be  meant  the  Mme  punishment 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  father  or  mother,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  waa  punished  (mwe  waio- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  tfll  he  bled,  sewn  up  in  e 

I.  (Diiwror.,  III.,  IM.— P.  ^f^ijin.,  vii.,  3.— Plm.,  H. N.,  nx^^ 
M.  — -2.  (Plin  ,  11.  N  .  XTiu..  3.)— 3.  (»  r.  Panci  Qux«tnTT».>— 
4.  (('ic,  Hnitus,  r  2*2,  cel.  H.  .Meyer. (Curnjvirf  ("ic,  Pn 
Clnenu,  c.  M,  with  Dig.  49,  tit.  6.}— C.  (Utg.  49,  UC  a.  S  *— 
V.  fIN|.4«|ttl.«^a.l>-«.(INff.t  0.1 
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mek  wilh  a  log,  cork,  vip«T,  and  apo,  and  thrown 
■lo  the  Sia  il'  tiie  sea  wdn  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
•  eooatitution  of  Hadrian,  be  was  exposed  to  wild 
•easts,  or,  in  the  time  of  Pa  ias,  to  be  burned.  The 
ipc  would  appear  to  be  a  la  e  addition.  The  mur- 
derers of  a  lather,  mother,  pTamlfather,  grandmoth- 
er only  were  pumsbcd  in  tliis  maimer oiber  par- 
ricides were  simply  put  to  death.  Frcm  this  ft  is 
dKsr  that  the  lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision 
•gaiuM  parricide,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to 
the  provisioos  de  Sicanis  ct  W-rR  ticis,  unless  there 
was  a  separate  Cornelia  Lex  de  Parricidjia  As  al- 
ready obsenred,  the  proTisions  of  tiiose  two  leges 
were  modified  in  various  ways  under  the  emi)erors. 

It  appears  from  the  law  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
Nataai"  that  a  pamcida  was  any  OM  who  killed 
notber  dolo  malo.  Cicero'  appears  to  use  the 
irord  in  its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  pun- 
tslimt  lit  of  the  culkus.  In  this  limited  sense  there 
teema  no  impropriety  in  Catilina  being  called  par- 
firida  witii  reference  to  his  oountiy ;  and  the  day 
f'f  ttir  dictator  Cffsar's  death  might  be  called  a  par- 
ncidium,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
Ibe  name  was  given  *  If  the  original  meaning  of 
puricida  be  wkiu  Festos  aaya,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  etymology  of  the  word  (pater  and  ecdo)  is 
correct ;  for  it  appears  that  paricida  or  parricida 
meant  murderer  generally,  and  afterward  the  mur- 
derer of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relationship  If 
the  wot  1  was  originally  patricida,  the  law  intended 
to  mak(  all  malicious  killing  as  great  an  offence  as 
pamcidt,  though  it  wuuld  appear  that  parricide, 
noperly  so  called,  was,  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
Ihues  St  least,  apeeialiy  ponisbed  with  the  oolleos, 
and  other  murders  were  not.* 
•CORNIX.  the  Carrion  Crow.  ( Vtd.  Coromb  ) 
OORNU,  a  wind  instrument,  anciently  made  of 
kan,  but  allerward  of  brass.*  According  to  Atbe- 
ans,*  it  was  an  hiTentioo  of  the  Etmaeans.  Like 
tl>e  IiUmi,  it  diflTered  from  the  tibia  in  being  a  larger 
and  more  powerful  instrument,  and  from  the  tutta 
ilaalf  in  bdng  enrred  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  a  erosspieoe  to  steady  the  instrument  for  the 
coorenience  of  the  performer,  fn  Greek  It  is  called 
sTf)oy  \\<?.Tj  (ju/.Toi  It  had  no  stopples  or  plugs  to 
adjust  the  scale  to  any  particular  mode  ;*  the  en- 
tire series  of  notes  was  produced  without  keys  or 
botes,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and  of  the 
lips  at  the  inouihpic<'e.  Probably,  from  the  descrij)- 
tion  given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like  our  own 
Iwm,  an  octave  lower  than  ttie  trumpet.  Tlie  eUs- 
WMB,  whieh  originally  meant  a  signal  nther  than 
the  musical  in.strunicnt  which  ^are  the  signalt 
asually  sounded  with  the  cornu. 

*■  JiwsiV  T^Uxo  clatnatm  eonm, 


From  which  lines  we  learn  the  distinction  beiAeeo 
the  cornu  and  Ittuu*,  as  from  Ovid'  we  learn  that 
betfseen  the  late  and  esrsii  ; 

"  Non  tuba  direeli,  nrni  arit  eonaut  JUiiJ" 

The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  fnm  Bartholini»* 
illustrates  the  above  account. 

CORO'NA  {aritpavo^),  a  Crown ;  that  is,  a  circu- 
lar ornament  of  metal,  leaves,  or  flowers,  worn  by 
the  andents  romd  the  head  or  neck,  and  need  a»  a 
festive  as  well  as  funereal  deoontion,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  talent,  military  or  naval  prowess,  and  civil 
worth.  It  includes  the  synonyroes  of  the  species^ 
for  which  it  is  oAen  used  absolutelyi  ffrr^uv^,  arifott 
oTet^dvufia,  corolla,  tertum,  a  garland  or  wreath. 

The  lirst  introduction  of  this  ornament  in  attrib- 
uted to  Jaiius  I3ifrons,*the  reputed  inventor  of  ships 
and  coinage,  whence  many  coins  of  Greece,  Itanr, 
and  Sicily  bear  the  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  andt 
ship  or  a  crown  on  the  reverse. 

Judging  rruiii  Homer's  sdence,  it  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  among  the  Ureeks  of  the  he- 
roic agea  as  a  reward  of  nwrit  or  as  a  festive  de^ 
oration,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  delicate  Pha^acians  or  of  the  suiters.  But 
a  gulden  crown  decorates  tlie  head  of  Venos  in  the 
hymn  to  that  goddess.* 

Its  first  hitrodoetion  as  sn  honorary  reward  is 
atfrihutablc  to  the  atlilclic  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  wa»  tu  Hiowed  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor,*  from 
whence  it  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  circua.  Il 
was  the  only  one  contended  for  by  the  Spartans  in 
their  gyranic  contests,  and  was  worn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle  * 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  greirt  variety  of  erowna^ 
formed  of  different  materials,  each  with  a  sep:irate 
appellation,  and  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose. 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  these  and  their  proper- 
ties, including  in  the  same  detail  an  account  of  tie 
corresponding  onee,  where  any,  in  Gieeoe. 

I.  Corona  Obsidionalis.  Among  the  bonors- 
ry  crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romans  for  military 
achievements,  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  was 
the  corona  obniiunalis,  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
array  after  its  liberation  to  the  griu  ral  wlio  hrokc 
up  the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers,*  thence  called  corona  graminta,*  and 
grammea  obsidionalit*  gathered  from  the  spot  on 
which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been  enclosed, in 
allusion  to  a  custom  of  the  early  ages,  in  which  the 
vanquished  party,  in  a  oooteat  of  strength  or  ngility. 


plucked  a  handful  of  grass  from  the  meadow  wbeie 


1  ( Jad««t.,  Dif .  49,  tiu    1.  9.)— t.  (•.  V.  Parici  QtiMt««w.) 
•  (Ti*  Koa.  Am^  c  t».>-4.  <8a«t.,  Cm.,  &  88.)-4.  (Div.  49, 
til.  a.  t.— hnla%  ■mhN.Ss  itaat.,  v.,  tit.  S«.— Dirkaaa,  tfabw 
tar  ZwMftanfMm,  LeipM^.)— «.  iVwra,  D«  Luf • 
lit,  ad.  lit,  mjulr-*.  HOfimfBM. 
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me  atninf^Te  took  place,  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent 
■s  a  token  of  Tictory.^  A  list  of  the  few  Romans 
who  gained  this  honour  is  giren  by  Pliny.*  A  rep- 
reseatatitm  of  the  corsm  gnmkm  is  introdaoed  in 
tb/B  pracsdinff  woodcut.' 

II.  Corona  CivirA,  thr  second  in  honour  and  im- 
portance,* was  presented  to  the  soldier  who  had 
preserved  tiiAllw  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle,*  and 
thetefow  aosompanied  with  the  inscription  "06 
eivrm  serratiun,***  as  seen  on  the  medal  of  M.  Lep- 
luus,  introduced  in  the  next  woodcut,  in  which  the 
letters  U.  O.  C.  stand  for  hosUm  occidU,  dvem 
Hntmt.  It  was  originally  made  of  the  t/ez,  after- 
ward of  the  itgeuliu,  and  finally  of  the  quercut,'' 
three  different  sorts  of  oak,  the  reason  for  which 
dioioe  is  explained  by  Plutarch  *  It  i.s  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,*  above  which  the  ooedal  of  Lqt> 
ktaMi^  Jmt  mentioned,  is  placed. 


■■is  the  possession  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
oonour,  its  attainment  was  restricted  by  very  se- 
vere Kf  ulatioiia»"  so  that  the  ioUowiog  oonbina- 
tiona  nnet  liave  been  satisfied  belbre  a  ehhn  was 

allowed  :  To  have  presen'cd  thr  iifc  of  a  Ronian 
citizen  in  battle,  slain  his  opponent,  and  maintained 
the  ground  on  which  tlie  action  toolc  place.  The 
testimony  of  a  third  party  was  not  admissible ;  the 
person  rescued  most  himself  prodahn  the  Act.  which 
increased  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  as  tht;  Ri  iiian 
soldier  was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
his  obligation  to  the  prowess  of  a  comrade,  and  to 
show  him  that  deference  which  he  would  be  com- 
pdled  to  pay  to  his  preserver  if  the  claim  were  es- 
uMMied»  Originally,  tharafbra,  the  COM  ctiiM 


I.  (Aul.  Cell.,  r..  6.— riin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  4.— Fcrtut,  t.  r.Ob- 
«dionftli». — Serr.  ad  Virs.,  JEn.,  nii.,  129.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxii.,  4, 
t.) — 3.  (Guichard,  De  Antiqnis  Triumphii,  p.  368. — Compare 
HudiNite  sd  Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  W.)-4.  (hia^  H.  N..  sn..  1)- 
§.  (AsL  0«IL,  v.,  0.)— «.  (S«iiec.,  Clem.,  i.,  SS.)— 7.  (PUn.,  H. 
Il„»f.,  Ai)— 6l  (Qaett.  Rom.,  p.  151,  wL  R«tdL>— 0.  (Jaoob  de 
Wmt  Nustam.  Anna  Imp.  Rom.,  pt.  8^)— 10.  (Oohi,  HiMona 
CpMrsaiM  Antia.  Wiwiftt  Wwlllt .  if  llli ,  1.)— II.  (Tlia. 


was  presented  by  the  rescued  soldier,*  after  M 
claim  had  been  tiioroughly  investigated  by  the  Ini- 
une,  who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  come  foiw 
ward  and  five  bis  evidence;*  but  nnder  the  E» 
pire,  when  the  prince  was  the  fiNintaIn  ftcni  whenot 
all  honours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  was  uo  lon- 
ger received  from  the  bands  of  the  peisom  whose 
preservation  it  rewarded,  but  from  the  fniarn 
self,  or  his  delegate.* 

The  preservation  of  the  life  of  an  ally,  evea 
though  he  were  a  king,  would  not  confer  a  sulficienl 
title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  obtained,  H 
might  always  be  worn.  The  aoMler  vrho  had  ae> 
quired  it  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the  senate  at 
all  the  public  spectacles  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  company,  rose  up  upon  bis  eotruce. 
He  was  freed  from  all  public  burdensi  at  wera  abs 
hia  ftther*  and  his  internal  grandftihert  nnd  the 
person  who  owed  his  life  to  him  was  bound,  ever 
after,  to  cheriah  bis  preserver  as  a  parent,  and  af- 
ford him  all  aneh  ofloeo  as  wera  dun  fhaa  a  mam  tn 
his  fkther.* 

A  few  of  the  principal  charaetera  who  gained 

this  reward  are  enumerated  in  the  following  pas- 
sages: Plin.,  h.  N.,  vii.,  29  ;  xvi ,  5  — Liv  ,  vi.,  30; 
X.,  40.  L.  Gellius  Publicula  proposed  to  confer  it 
upon  Cicero  for  havmg  detected  md  crushed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline;*  and  among  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  the  senate,  it  was  de- 
creed that  a  civic  crown  should  be  suspended  Croni 
the  top  of  his  house;*  benoeneiownoroak  lemveib 
with  the  inscription  ob  civet  serraiog.  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  reverse  nf  the  Augui^tun  medals,  as  also 
on  those  of  Galba,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  die, 
showing  that  they  likewise  sssomed  to  tlieinselvaa 
a  similar  bononr. 

Other  chaplets  of  leaves  of  many  kinds  -were 
used  both  at  Rome  and  in  Greece,  but  the}  are 
distinct  in  character  and  paipooe  fimn  the  eotm 
eiviea.  An  oak  wreath  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
Jupiter  ;^  but  that  has  no  aeonts,  which  formed  s 
prominent  feature  in  the  corona  avica  ;•  and  Iikt  wise 
to  Hecate  ;*  of  ivy  to  B&cchus,**  commooiy  seen  ia 
his  aintaea,  firnn  which  be  in  tenned  KMemtrfffs^u 
Tbone  who  assisted  al  a  sacrifice  wore  a  crown  ol 
bay,  and  the  vu-tuu  a  wreath  of  evpress,  pine,  or 
flowers,  and  leaves  ot  the  tree  saered  to  the  deity 
to  wbcun  the  offering  was  made."  Komulns  b^ 
stowed  a  erown*of  hutvee  npon  Hostns  Hi^atilina, 
as  the  first  man  vvho  stormed  the  c  ii  v  of  Fidi  na* 
and  the  army  {uid  a  similar  compliment  to  P  i>e- 
cius,  \sf  whom  it  was  aaiad  ftm  dealnietifln  dninf 
the  Saronite  war.^* 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  as  characterise 
of  Roman  manners  and  early  republican  virtue,  that 
the  two  crowns  which  were  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  held  in  tho  bigbeol  hononr,  poeBBesef 
no  intrinsic  value 

III.  CoRO!JA  N*vAHs  or  Rostrata,  called  also 
Classu  A  "  It  IS  difficult  to  determine  whether 
these  were  two  distinct  crowns,  or  only  two  de- 
nominationa  fbr  the  aame  one.  71i|ff*  nniten  botfi 
terms  in  one  sentence,  "Tempore  narah  fulgeni 
rostrata  corona."  But  it  seems  probable  that  the 
former,  besides  being  a  generic  term,  was  inferioi 
in  dignity  to  the  latter,  and  given  to  the  sailor  whs 


I.  (Anl.  Gel.,  v_  0.— Pdyb.,  ri..  S7.)— 2.  iP  .l>h.,  L  e.)-* 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xt^  IX— Compare  iii.,  2.)— 4.  (I*..hh.,  tt  — 
Cic,  Pro  Plane,  30.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  5.— Aal.' Grit.  v..  «) 
— i  (An).  GcU.,  T„  0.)— 4.  (Dum  Casa.,  Uii.,  16.— Val.  Xax, 
11.,  8,  tiuT-OfO,  JhiLtU,  ei4:  IT.,  98a<— TliaL,  III.. 
Spooc,  Clam.,  Mu  t— t.,  Ctlig ,  IS.— OMfM*  ClawL,  17 
-Tib.,  SB.)— 7.  (BsMfltoali  Vum,  rol.  ilL.  fil.)-«L  (Hik, 
H.  N..  zvL,  S.)--S.  (Saah.,  Fragm.  ap.  VditkHMt.  Dwtr.  ii 
Eor.  Fng.,  p.  187.)— IC  (Plin.,  H.  N..  iti..  4.)-1I.  (Ha*, 
Hrma.iB  Bacch.,  1.— CbMparaB.)— 19.  (PIm..  I.e.)— IS.  iVm. 
H.  N„  sn.,  i.h-li.  tUv.,  viL,  Sf.y-U.  (FWnc^  ii^  tl^^  41 
(Jbi,  fill.,  BM.) 
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Ii«t  bi^ArdcJ  ao  eneuiy's  ship ,'  whereas  ihe  latter 
•~a»  g'.rea  to  a  cummandcT  who  destroyed  the 
«lHie  tfeet,  or  gaioed  aajr  rery  mgaai  victory.*  At 
il  event*,  they  were  both  maide  of  gold ;  and  one, 
at  \eist  {rastraia),  decorated  Willi  the  beaks  of 
like  the  roairc  in  the  Furuiii,'  as  seen  in  a 
of  Ag^rippa  ,*  the  other  (n«ra/i<),  with  a  rep* 
wiataiion  of  Ihe  aoUre  Iww, m •bown  ia  tte  aob* 

illHd  wouilcul.' 


Th>  AtftenltM  likewise  bestowed  golden  erawns 

fcr  naval  services,  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
foi  his  trireme  first  equipped,  and  at  others  upon 
Ibr  captain  who  had  hls  vessel  in  the  best  order  * 

rv  Cokona  MosALii.  The  first  man  who  scaled 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented  by  his 
eommander  with  a  mural  crown.'  It  was  made 
tCgold,  sod  decorated  with  turrets  (murt  piHuis^), 
m  lepteacntad  in  the  next  woodeot  ;*  and  being 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  military  decorations, 
•u  out  awarded  to  a  claimant  until  aAer  a  strict 


Qj'bel*'  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
ipan  ber  hrail  but  lu  the  woodcut  annexed'*  the 
turn  of  th>-  rrown  is  veiy  remarkable,  for  it  in- 
dsdes  the  whole  tower  as  well  as  the  turrets,  thus 
aftrdjng  a  curious  speeimen  of  the  ancient  style  of 
iMiiBatiott. 


y  (lowiiik  Cxitii*Ji«\n  orVu.i.vRis.  The  first 
^jer  who  sarmountcd  the  talium,  and  forced  an 
•tnnwe  into  the  enemy's  camp^  was  in  like  man- 
/r  presented  with  a  golden  erawn,  called  corona 

l.|llM,B.1f^cft,X)— I-  (Compare  Ant  CM!.,  v.,  6.— Lit., 
tf*  *—  -  tVt  riM .  iHt  - 14.— 8«tiMea,  D«  Ba>.,  iii.,9S.— Pm- 
tB,«.«.N«falitCM«Mw— Plia.,  H.  M.,  viii.,  SI ;  xn.,  4. — Snet.. 
CM  .  17  (PIte..  H.  N.,  STL,  4.>— «.  (Tnctitn,  Cofflmrat. 
Btalnrq.  <]m  Bai;>en>nra.  torn.  i..  p  131  ■) — i.  (Outchanl,  dt  As* 
Tnuaplii*,  p.  W}.)—C.  (I>«muath.,  ilr  Ci»inn»  Pnef.  NftV^ 
p.t!8,t79.  ej.  SchBlTer.) — 7.  <Aul.  Gcll.,  »  ,  0,  4.— Lit.,  xTwi., 
(Aul.  G«IL,  1.  c.)— 9.  (CqH:h»rJ.  I)<"  Ariliq.  Triumph., 
^IW.H- 10.  (l.iT  ,  1.  r.— Compare  Surt,,  Aug.,  U,)  — 11.  (Lo- 
•wt.  ii.,fla7.  810  -  <)■  kI.  PmI.,  it  ,  319.— Compare  Virjj  ,  .T.m^ 
%  «• .  r  'm,}—li.  (Ca/liu.  HmwmI  O^jksti^.  nLw^fLtl 


ctutrerut*  or  tallaru,'  which  wa£  onumenteu  J^.a 
the  palisades  (valli)  ubcd  lu  furiuing  an  intrenck 
ment.  as  lepreaeated  in  the  aoaexod  woodcut ' 


VI.  CoKONA  Tkiumphalib.  Thorc  were  three 
sorts  of  triumphal  crowns,  the  first  of  which  was 
worn  round  the  head  of  the  commander  during  hia 
tnoroph.   It  was  made  with  laurd  or  bay  leares,* 

which  plant  is  frrqurntly  met  with  on  the  ancient 
coins,  both  with  the  hemes  and  without  them.  It 
was  the  latter  kind,  aoeording  to  niny,*  whieh  wns 

used  in  the  triumph,  as  is  shown  in  the  anni'xed 
woodcut,  from  a  medal  which  commemorates  tH« 


Parthian  triumph  of  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  oi 
Antony.*  Being  the  most  honourable  of  the  thiee 
it  was  termed  Uurea  truiguit*  and  instgnii  carom* 
triumfhrnUt. 

The  second  one  was  ol  gold,  often  enriched  with 
jewels,  which,  being  too  large  and  massive  to  be 

worn,  was  held  over  the  head  of  the  general  during 
his  triumph  by  a  public  officer  {servuM  pubUcus^). 
This  crown,  as  well  as  the  former  one.  was  pm 
sented  to  the  victorious  general  by  his  army. 

The  third  kind,  likewise  of  gold  and  great  value, 
was  sent  iif  Presents  from  the  provinces  to  the  com- 
mander as  soon  as  a  triumph  iiad  been  decreed  to 
lilm,*  and  therefore  they  were  alao  termed  prvstnei- 
ales  *  In  the  early  a^es  of  republican  virtue  and 
valour  these  were  gratuitous  presents,  but  before 
tba  exthiction  of  the  Repoblie  thegr  were  eicaoted 
as  a  tribute  under  the  name  of  cHrum  eoronenwin,  to 
which  none  were  entitled  but  those  to  whom  a  tri- 
umph had  been  decreed.  (Vid.  AaaoM  Cobomasi- 
UK.)  The  custom  of  presenting  golden  crowns 
fnm  ttw  piovineet  to  vietorious  generala  was  lilt»> 
wise  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  Un  they  were  pro- 
fusely lavished  upon  Alexander  after  his  conquest 
of  Darius. 

VII.  CosoNA  Otalis  was  another  crown  of  lent 

estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  commanders,  b 
was  given  to  liiuso  who  merely  drjiervcd  an  ova- 
tion, which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  du^ 
dedared,  or  was  carried  on  againsl  a  very  infMoi 

force,  or  with  persons  nnt  considered  by  the  laws 
of  nations  as  lawful  enemies,  such  as  slaves  and 
pirates ;  or  when  the  victory  was  ohi.iined  without 
danger,  difficulty,  or  hUwdshed  ;"  on  which  account 

I  fAul.  Grll..  T.,  e,  a.— CoinpAPB  Val.  ,M«x.,  i.,  8.  6.)— ». 
f  ((ill  (  L.irJ,  l)«  Antiq.  Triumph. .  n.  2M.)— 3.  (Aul.  Gcll.,  t.,  0 
—  Ovid,  P.mt..  II  .  H  ,  "I  — Tibull..  I..  '.)-A.  (11.  N..  IT, 
39.)— d.  (Goli7,  llwi  i'.r».,  xUiu.,  2.)— f)  ij.iv.,  VII.,  13.)— 7. 
(Jut.,  S»t.,  X.,  i\.i—fy.  (Plut.,  Paul.  .Kmi..,  34.>— B.  (Ten-ill, 
I>«  Conm.  Mil.,  c.  IS  )-10.  (Alhen.,  lit^M.)'!!.  {AttI  0»H. 
V,,  t—Tmtm,  a.  f  OvalM  Coroaa.) 
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i:  made  o.  myrtle,  the  shrub  sacred  to  Venua: 
'  Quod  noD  Marlaia,  sed  quaai  Veneris  quidam  tri- 
mphw  fimk.***  The  myrtle  crown  is  sliown  in 
the  vuodeui  ■imwiwl,  fiom  %  meilal  of  Aqgnstus 
Omar.* 


VIII.  CoiowA  OiBAOiNA.  This  was  likewise  an 

honorary  wrraih,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and  con- 
ft-rred  upon  ttic  soldiers  as  well  as  their  command- 
ers. According  to  (Jrllius,*  it  was  given  to  any 
person  or  persons  ibrougti  whose  instruoientality  a 
irkimph  had  been  obtained,  bot  when  they  were  not 
personally  present  in  the  action.  It  is  represented 
ii)  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of  I^epidus,*  and 
W1I9  oonferred  both  l)j  Angwrtns  and  the 
VBOQ  the  aoldieiy  on  several  occasions.* 


iMtoi  erowne,  wtlhoot  nqr  pvtievhr  desij^na- 

.ion.  were  frequently  presented  out  of  compliment 
by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to  a 
soldier  wLo  had  in  any  way  distinguished  hiiiis«  ir  * 
The  Oreeke,  in  general,  ntade  but  litUe  use  of 
erowns  aa  rewards  of  Tahkir  in  the  esilier  and  bet- 
ter periods  of  their  history,  except  as  prizes  in  the 
athletic  contests  ;  but,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
uider,  crowns  of  gold  were  pralhse|y  distributed, 
among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every  trifling  feat, 
whether  civil,  naval,  or  military,*  which,  though 
lavished  wulioiit  much  disi-rmunation  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  rt'ctMviaa  parlies,  were 
«itiU  subjected  to  certain  legal  n  stnctions  in  respect 
of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in  which  they  were 
conferred.  They  could  not  be  presented  but  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  with  the  consent,  that  is,  liy 
suffrage,  of  the  people,  or  by  the  senators  in  Uieir 
eooneil,  or  by  the  tribes  to  their  own  nwndierB,  or 
by  the  dfifibrai  to  mcmbf»rs  of  their  own  inunr.  Ac- 
cordine  to  the  statement  of  .^Eschines,  the  i)eople 
could  not  lawfully  present  crowns  in  any  place  ex- 
oept  in  their  assembly,  nor  the  senators  except  in 
the  senate-house .  nor,  aeoordmg  to  the  same  an- 
thority,  in  the  tlioatre,  which  is.  however,  denied 
by  Demosthenes  \  nor  at  the  public  games ;  and  if 
any  crier  there  proelnbned  the  crowns,  be  was  sob* 


I.  (AuL  Cell..  I.  c— Plut«rrh,  Marroll.,  «.— ComiMirc  I'lin., 
n  N..  T»  ,  3y.-  Di»nv«..  r.,  47.)— 2.  (GoUj^  Hint.  Os.,  xvi., 
M.)-4  fi  )  — 4.  (G.  Uz,  Hist.  Cut.,  xxxiii.,  5.)— 5.  (Ihnu 
Can.!  x.iX  ,  U;  xlri^M.)— 0.  (Lnr.,  rii.,  10,  37;  x.,  44;  ux., 
ll>-4  L€teh..  c  ftwi  ■PWMIth.,  V*  ~   

ai9 


ject  to  arifiia.  Neithrr  oould  any  perjon  holdmv 
an  odice  receive  a  crown  while  he  was  vircvihn>o( 
tlMt  i8,befbra  he  had  passed  his  iic^oms.  But 
crowns  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign  cities 
to  partieolar  citizens,  which  were  termed  trrr^^vof 
in  iKoi,  corona  ho9jnt*iei.  ITjIs,  however,  could  nol 
be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  liose  cities  bad 
obtained  permission  ftom  the  people,  and  the  party 

for  whom  Ihf  hnnniir  wa'^  inti^n'lei!  Jiail  nndervron* 
a  public  investij^'auui),  in  whKli  the  wimle  course 
of  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiry.' 

The  principal  regulaUons  at  itome  reapectxg 
these  honoors  have  been  already  mentioaed  ia  oi 
account  of  the  diflhreat  erosraa  to  which  thij  ap- 
plied. 

We  now  procwd  to  the  second  claas  Of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  not  honorary,  at  leaal 
to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  adopUoa  ol 
which  was  not, regulated  by  law,  but  cnatOOL  Ol 
these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  CosoNA  Sackbootaus,  so  railed  by  Ammiaaaa 
Marcfllinus."  It  was  worn  by  the  priests  (jorrr- 
dotes),  with  the  exception  of  the  p<»nlife.\  Maximua 
and  his  minister  (camillux),  as  well  as  the  by  stand- 
ers,  when  officiating  at  the  sacrifice.  It  does  not 
appear  to  havo  been  confined  to  any  one  nkaterial, 
but  was  sometimes  made  of  olive  (see  prewding 
woodcut*),  Hometiines  of  gold,*  and  sometimes  of 
ears  of  corn,  then  termed  corona  spier  a,  which  kind 
was  the  moat  ancieBt  ooa  anMWg  the  Komans,*  and 
was  eonseerated  to  Ceres,*  before  whose  tempiea  It 

was  custoiuanly  suspended  *  It  was  likewise  ip- 
garded  as  an  emblem  of  peace,*  in  w  liieh  character 
it  appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  wlnrh  euiumem- 
orates  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between . 
tony  and  D.  Albi:;;:8  Brutoa.* 


II.  CoBOMA  FoNBBBis  and  SsrcLCHBAUs.  The 
Greeks  fliat  aet  the  example  of  ercwning  the  dead 

with  ehaplet-s  of  leaves  and  flowers,'*  which  was 
HiiUaied  by  liie  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  by 
a  law  of  the  Twdve  Tables,  that  any  person  who 
had  aoquirad  a  crown  mi^  have  it  plaoed  opoa 
his  head  when  carried  out  in  the  fiiiwreal  proeeih 
sion  "  Garlands  of  flowers  were  also  placed  upoo 
tlie  bier,  or  scattered  from  the  windows  ander 
which  tha  procession  paased,**  or  entwined  about 
the  cinerary  urn,"  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb.** 
In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly  made  of 
parsley  (otX/vov'*) 

III.  CoaoicA  CoNviYukts.  The  use  of  chaplels 
at  festive  entertainments  sprang  lilcewise  from 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  prarti<-e  of 
tying  a  woollen  tillet  tiuht  round  the  head,  u»r  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  cfTecls  of  intoxication  *' 
Thus  Mercury  in  the  Amphitiyon,^^  when  he  ia  about 

I.  (Jboh.,  e.  CtM.— DratoMh.,  D*  Canii.1— a.  (mi& ,  %  I 
•.)-4.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  4M.)— 4.  (Pradcot..  lUp)  Xr/^  >n 

1011.— Tcrlull..  Dc  Idol.,  18.)— 3.  (Plin.,  If.  N  .  tT:.r.,  9.) -S 
(Hor.,  Carm.  Sc..  30.— Tiboll.,  II.,  i.,  4 ;  ..  15  )— 7  11 
bull.,  I.,  i.,  J«.— CumpAi*  Apul.,  Mft..  vi  ,..  Ho,  d.  Vi.  « 
(TibuU.,  i.,  10,  67.>— 0.  (GtAtt,  HiM.  <"«f  ,  jx.i  .  2  )  — lo.  Kt 
rip.,  Ptwin.,  1(J47.— Schol.  »a  lor.)— 11.  ;Cic.,  l>e  L*«.,  it  ,M 
— Pliii.,  H.  N.,  XXI.,  5.)— 12.  (Plin.,  11.  N  .  ".— D.c«jr«. 
11.  .T.).!  — 13.  (I'lMlanli,  M;irroll.,  30.  —  IVractr..  53.)— 14 
(I'liii  .  H    N.,  3.— Ovul.  Tn«t.,  Ill,  ii  .  '•'2  -TibriL,  II 

iv.,  4».)— 15.  (Sunla»,  ».  t.— Pl-it.,  Timol.,  26.J- 16.  (AiUI«. 
Bmie.  spw  anwm,  zv .  M    17.  (Ill .  vt^  If,) 
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diunk,  nys,  "  Cajiam  tertmm  wiM  m 
eafHt.  as*im.>ab«  nj  ease  ebnum."  But,  as  luxury 
mcn  a.-*pd.  tlicy  were  made  of  various  flowers  or 
shrubs,  huch  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  inloxica- 
uoo ;  of  ro:jcs  (which  wera  the  choicest),  viutet«, 
MTTtle,  ivy,  pkilyra,  and  even  parsley.*  The  Ro- 
mans w<  re  not  allowed  to  wenr  these  crowns  in 
public,  "  II)  ma  proiniscuo, "  which  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempt- 
ad  to  do  ao  wen  iMiowbed  with  imj^naooment.* 
IV.  CoBottA  NvpTiALis.  The  hndd  wreath,  ort- 


was  also  of  (Irrrk 


ori^n,  among 


wliotn  It  was  ni^^iio  oi  tlowers  plucked  by  the  bride  tony.* 
heiMU;  an  i  not  bought,  whieb  was  of  ill  omen.* 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  made  of  verbena,  also 
fBtheml  hy  the  bride  herself,  and  worn  under  the 
jUimmfurn}  with  which  the  bride  was  always  en- 
vefoiied.*  The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  chaplet  ^ 
The  doon  of  Ms  home  were  likewise  deeorated 
Vitli  gariands,*  and  also  the  hrida]  couch.* 

V.  CoROXA  Natalitia,  the  chaplet  susp^  ncied 
over  the  door  of  tlie  vestibule,  in  the  houses  of  both 
Athens  and  Itome,  in  which  a  rbild  was  bom.**  At 
Athens,  when  the  infimt  was  male,  tbe  erown  waa 
tnade  of  o!iv*' ;  when  fcrnide.  of  wool;^  St  RaaW  it 
wras  of  laurel,  ivy.  or  parsley.'* 

Besides  the  crowns  ennmerated,  there  were  a 
lew  others  of  specific  denominations,  which  receiv- 
ed their  names  either  from  the  materials  of  which, 
or  the  manner  in  Which,  they  wen  composed. 
These  were : 

T.  CoKONA  LoMA,*'  which  is  commonly  thoaght  to 
resemble  what  we  call  a  festoon,  and,  as  such,  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  curule 
chains,  triumphal  cars,  hooses,  dec.  But  the  word 
must  havo  bad  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was 
probably  trailed  lon^a  from  its  greater  sfse,  and 
meant  a  nrfiilar  string  of  anythinj;.  like  the  "  rosa- 
ly"  u.sed  by  the  lower  orders  m  Catholic  countries 
to  recn,JD  op  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
osUed  t€  corcmty  donbtlns  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
mnmm  temgm  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

II  CoajNA  £trc8c\  was  a  golden  crown,  made 
to  imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studdfd  with 
jems.  and  decorated  with  ribands  (/emnwci)  or  ties 
of  gold.'*  .\ny  crown  fastened  with  these  ribands, 
whether  real  or  artificially  represonle<i,  was  also 
termed  corona  UmntactUOt  a  specimen  of  which  is 
fiTeii  hy  Caylus." 

III  CoKON-A  Pa cTii.iB,'*  probably  the  same  as  the 
amma  plutilis  of  Plautus,"  corona  torta,^*  plexa,^* 
rrtfavoi  7T>^KTa'.y  and  KV/Uaro^  fftcfdvof.*'  It  was 
made  of  flowers,  shrubs,  grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any 
lexiMe  material  twisted  togedier. 

IV.  CoRoNt  ScTiLis,  the  crown  used  by  the  Sail! 
at  their  festivals.**   It  was  made  in  the  tirst  in- 
stance of  any  kind  of  flowers  sewed  together,  in- 
A  of  being  wreathed  with  their  leavea  and 
As;  but  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the  nan 
f  .  the  choioest  leavea  of  which  were  selected 


from  the  whole  flower,  and  sewed  together  bf  • 

skilful  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  eloijaiit  clijiplci  ' 

V.  CoKONA    ToNBA   Or   TcNSILIb*    Was    III    *a  'if 

leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or  laurel  for  instanu,*  and 
so  called  m  distinction  to  mmhi  and  oJ/n^  in 
which  the  whole  hraneh  was  inserted 

VI.  Corona  R\nrAT\*  was  ilic  nnc  givra  '.o  thfl 
gods  and  deified  heriM-s,  and  a^bumed  [ty  u, n  o|* 
the  empcrons  ;is  a  token  of  their  divinity  /.  OMf 
be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Tnyao,  Caligula.  M  //ire 
lius,  Valerina  Probos,  Theodosius,  Ate ,  an'*,  ir  f'ven 
in  the  woodont  amieied,  from  a  medal  ol  Man  An* 


I.  fljbrt,,  Epjcr  1 

fWf  le^Kvi^  l6.--OTid,  Art.,  v.,  W,  ST,  Ml.-Tw>ii.. 
»..  n  .  57-— Clmitolin.,Venn,5.)-a.  (Plin.,  II.  N 


xiii..  It}. — Hot.,  Cann.,  IL,  rh.,  M.— Id., 
C^riDn  1.,  suviii.,  t«— Jav.,  Sat.,  v.,  96. 
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1.1  3. 
(Fmtiis,  II. 

iU.}—*.  (CatnU.,  Ixi.,  «,  8.— C»c.,  D*  Oral.,  hi.,  5*i  )— 7. 
till.,  l)»  Conn.  Mii.,  c.  13. — Cl.vid.,  Niipl.  Ilonur.  et  Mar., 

.   -Plasi'.,  C«»..  IV..  i.,  9.)-8.  (Catull.,  Uiv..  if.M.— Juv., 

r,.,'j\,iZ:.)— 9.  (Apcllim.  Rhod.,  IT..  IMS.)  — 10.  (Jut.. 
« Itt.,  ix  .  M.  —  MeuT«ia«.  AUic.  Lm.,  IV.,  10.)  — II.  (Hcvch., 
♦VvAT.  XrfC'-ioE-)— 15.  (Barth<jhn..D«  l'urr[>.,  p.  127.)--13.  (Cic, 
»V. >.  I^sr..  21.— OvmI.  Fart.,  ir..  738.)— M.  (Pun..  H.  N..        4  : 
mm  ,  4.)  —  15.  (RMToeil  d'AntKi..  vol.  r  ,  nl.  57,  No.  3.)  —  16. 
fflio.,  H .  N.,  ni.,  8.)— 17.  (Bacch.,  I.,  i.,  37.)  — 18.  (Propeitt, 
ik.  SO,  18,  «d.  Kiuiia«l.>-1».  (Aul.  GeU..  xviii.,  9.)— SO.  (Xm. 
GWMb^ap.  AihMk. a».  n4<~*l<  (EaMu, C«niea%  L 
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<>'4«ipare  Hot.,  Sat.,  II..  iii.,  256.— Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9 
^Y^^  liyU.,  i.,  88.)~4.  (Alex,  ab  Alex.,  ii.,  5.)— 5 


Vn.  The  crown  of  vine  h-a' es  (pampinea)  was 
iqipropriated  to  Bacchus,*  and  r  nisidered  a  symbol 
of  ripeness  approaching  to  dec  y  ,  whence  the  Ro- 
man knight,  when  he  t>.iu  audius  wjih  such  a 
crown  upon  hi»  head,  augvi6<i  that  he  would  not 
sorrive  the  autumn.^ 

•CORO'NE  (Kopui  ri),  itv.  Corvus  Corone,  or  Car- 
riim  Crow.  {Vid.  Corax.)  The  sjiecilic  name  o( 
ivuXio^  KopuvTj  is  applied  )<y  .\ristotle*  and  by  .Eli- 
an* to  a  water-bird,  which  was,  no  doubt,  some  8pe> 
cles  either  of  the  cormorant  or  coot.  It  occars 
also  in  the  O^^aaqr  of  Homer"  as  a  sea  bird." 

•CORO'NOPUS  (iropovox««;f),  a  plant,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  diflerence  of  opinion, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  same  with  th4« 
Biick's-horn  Plantain,  T  Plantago  Coronopus*' 
CORPUS.  {Vid.  CoULEGicM  ) 
CORPUS  JURIS  CIVPLIS.  The  three  greai 
compilations  of  Justinisn,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan- 
dects, and  the  Code,  together  with  the  Novellc, 
form  one  body  of  law,  and  were  considered  as  such 
hy  the  glossatores,  who  divided  it  into  five  volunii- 
na.  The  Pandects  were  distributed  tnto  three  vo- 
lumina,  under  the  respeetive  names  of  Digestum 
Vetus,  Infortiatum,  and  Digestum  Novum  The 
fourth  volume  contaiiu-d  the  first  nine  Itooks  <»f  the 
Codex  Repetita:  Prah  ctionis.  The  tilth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Autbeoticonim 
or  NoTcDe,  and  the  last  three  books  of  the  Codex 
The  division  into  fiv«'  vniumina  appt  ar.s  xt  the  old- 
est editions  ;  but  ih*'  iiMial  arrangt^ment  now  i:i,  the 
Institutes,  Pandects,  the  Codex,  and  Novella?.  The 
name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to  this 
collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  thr  glossato* 
res.  £a\iu'i.y  asserts  that  the  naim-  wa^  i.M'd  in 
the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  became  common 
from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D.  Ootliofredos  of 
1604. 

jMost  editions  of  the  Corpus  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowing matter:  Thirteen  edicts  of  Jus^iinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  consli- 
totione    Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  constK 


1.  (PliB.,  (ViTir.,  .f:n  ,  t..  456.)- 3.  (Ser*.  u.)  Virg., 

OeoiT.,  ill.,  SI.)— 4.  (Sut.,  Thcb.,  i.,  tS.)  — 5.  (Goit7,  llirt 
Car*.,  m>, !■}  —  A-  (Hot.,  Cana.,  III.,  uv.,  tO;  IV.,  viii.,  SS.) 
—7.  (neH.,  Ann.,  xi.,  4.  —  Compara  AiMmidor.,  i.,  79.)— a 
CAiMol^  B.  Tiii..  ».}— 9.  (N.  ./.,».)—  10.  (*.,  ea.H 
II.  (j><MM,  SMniL,  %.  V.)— it.  (ThMbrwi..  H.  vtl,  »  • 
Id.,  C.  F.,  it.,  S.^Diov«r..  ik,  IM.— Idins,  Apficml., «.  v  t 
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i  ol  Justiniun,  Justin,  and  Tiberius  ;  118  No- 
feOc  of  Leo,  a  coiislilutioii  of  Zeno,  and  a  number 
of  constitutions  of  difTerent  emperors,  under  the 
oame  of  SaaAuuu  Awtufeit,  or  Imperatariie  Con- 
•UtatkNiw ;  the  Ctnoaes  Suicconini  et  vanerando- 
rum  Apostolorum.  Libri  Feudorum,  a  constitution 
of  the  Emperor  F'cderic  II ,  two  of  the  Em{)eror 
Hanry  VII.,  callci  ExtrtTagantes,  and  a  Liber  de 
pace  Constantiae.  Some  editions  also  contain  the 
frignicnts  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the  prctorian 
edkt,  Slo. 

Some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  are  published 
with  the  glosse,  and  some  without.  The  latest  edi- 
tion with  the  glossae  is  that  of  J.  Fchius.  Lugd., 
1627,  six  vols,  folio.  Of  the  i-dilions  without  the 
elussa;,  tlie  most  imptirlant  are.  that  uf  Kussanlus, 
Lu^.,  1661.  2  vols,  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted ;  Conthia,  I^ogd.,  1571  and  1681,  Iftvob. 
12mo;  Ln:!.  Charondffi,  Antw  ,  I.'>7.'>,  folio ;  Dionys 
Gothofredi,  Lugd.,  1583,  4li),  of  whu  li  there  are 
various  editions ;  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  Sim.  Van 
Leuwen,  Amst.,  1663,  folio ;  G.  Chr.  Gebauen*  cura 
O.  Aug.  SpRDgenberx,  Goetting.,  1776-1797,  9  Tola. 
4to;  srhrader,  ofiniieb  only  the  Inatitiiiea  are  yet 
publislied. 

•CORRU'DAt  the  name  by  which  the  wild  As- 
paragus was  known  among  the  Romans  {aevupayof 
Ayptif,  or  ncTfMtof)  According  to  Pliny,'  some 
ralleil  it  Lihyca;  the  Attics,  Aor-mmium.  Another 
Greek  name  was  myacanihus.  The  name  in  mod- 
em Greece  is  anapdyyi  or  tmapayyia  Sibthorp 
found  it  in  Bilhynia  ami  the  Peloponnesus.* 

CORTrXA,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  large  circu- 
lai  ve.'^.wl  fur  conlaming  liquids,  and  used  in  dyeing 
wool,*  aad  receiving  oil  when  it  first  flowa  Irani  the 


II  Cjrtisa  also  signified  a  vase  in  which  water 
was  carried  round  the  circus  during  the  games,*  as 
•Oiae  think,  for  the  rrfreshment  of  the  spectators  in 
0ie  caeca,  bat  mote  probably  to  be  tised  in  the 
aosne,  when  reqniied  either  for  the  horses,  drivers, 
dr atSoidania ;  which  inirrpretation  gains  confirm- 
ation (Vom  the  ancient  bas-reiiels,  in  most  of  which 
men  or  children  are  repreaented  with  a  waterjng  in 
iheir  hands  attending  the  course,  as  represented  in 
the  woodcut  in  page  l^iS,  in  which  two  of  the  children 
thrown  down  hy  the  honea  aro  Anniahed  with  a 
vessel  of  this  kmd. 

ni.  CoanitA  waa  alao  the  name  of  the  table  or 
hoUriw  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which  the 
pricste.'ss  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses : 
and  hence  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itself* 
The  Romans  made  tables  of  marble  or  bronze  af\cr 
the  pattern  of  the  Delphian  tripod,  which  they  used 
as  we  do  our  sideboards,  for  the  purpose  of  di.sjilav- 
ing  their  plate  ul  an  entertainment,  or  the  valuables 
contained  in  their  temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Cath- 
olic countriea  upon  the  altars.  These  were  ternied 
tortina  IMphiea,  or  Delphiea  simply.* 

IV.  rroni  tlie  conical  form  of  tlio  vessel  which 
contains  the  first  notion  c  f  the  word,  it  came  also 
lo  aigniiy  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre  over  the 
■tage  {mofrn  cortina  tkeatn*),  such  as  is  in  the 
Odeitim  of  Pericles,  the  shape  of  which  we  are  ex- 
press)} loll!  was  made  to  iinitat(>  the  tent  of  Xerx- 
es i*  and  thence  metapboricaUy  for  anything  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  aa  the  vanb  of 
heaven  or  of  a  circle,  as  a  frroupof  liatcncrasur- 
loundmg  any  ohj»  et  of  attraction." 

1.  (II   N  ,  XV..  37;  I1X..4;  xx.,  10.)-2.  (BiUerbwk,  Flor* 

El»ir.,.  ;.  vs.  Ifl.j  — 3.  (Plm..  II.  N..  IX..  d2.)— 4.  (Cato,  De 
Rn«t  (W.)_5.  if'but.,  P.fn.,  V.,  v..  2,)  — «,  (Vir^..  JEn., 
347.1  -7.  (I'liti  .  II.  .S..  m.v  .  h  — Sciirjl.  aa  Hor..  Sat.,  I., 
ri..  lir.-M.iri..  iM  '.rt,  7  -  Su'  i.,  Onuv.,  52.)— 8.  (Srvtr.  in 
Xui..  2'M  ;  '.»  iI'.Nv,  I.,  jn.  .1.  -r;.ii,itrh,  Prnrl..  13,)— 10. 
(Equiui  ap.  Varr,  |>e  L.n<.  La'.,  mu.,  4S,  td.  M&lUr.J  — 11. 
(TMt..  De  »)rat..  lft.J 


CORYBANTES  (KopvCavrec ).  The  hiatal/  aoi 
explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  thii  name,  in  Um 
early  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given  in  this 
plac«,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  hiaioneal 
and  mythological  qoeationa  beyond  the  limita  of  ttai 
Dictionary.  Tlie  Corybantes,  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priests  of  Kbei 
or  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  who  waa 
woiahipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn  fenthvli 
they  di^ilayed  the  most  extravagant  fury  in  their 
dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  aooompanying 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  druma.'  Hence  «^ 
pvSavTioftof  was  tlte  name  given  to  I 
disease,  in  which  persons  felt  ne  if  eoin 
were  rattling  in  their  ears.* 

CORYBANT'ICa  {Kopv6iivTiKd),  a  festival  and 
mysteriea  celebrated  at  Cnosaus  in  Crete,  in  com* 
memomtioo  of  one  Coryhaa,*  who,  hi  coBimon  with 
the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus,  and  concealed  him 
from  his  father  Cronos  in  that  island.  Other  ac- 
counts say  that  the  Corybantes,  nine  in  number, 
independent  of  the  CnnAea,  aaved  and  educated  Zo- 
na; a  third  legend*atatea  that  Coiybaa  waa tbelhther 
of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disputed  the  soven  ignty 
of  the  island  with  Zeus.  But  to  which  of  these 
three  tnndltiooathe  featival  of  the  Corybantica  ov 
ita  origin  ia  uncertain,  although  the  firat,  which ' 
current  in  Crete  itself,  seems  to  he  beet  entitled  to 
the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Corybantica  is, 
that  the  person  to  be  initialed  was  seated  on  a 
tlirone,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him  formed  a 
circle  and  danced  around  him.  This  part  of  the 
solemnity  was  called  'dpovuai^  or  ^paviafxoc* 

CORYMBIj.S  (Hoiwftdo^)  was  a  particular  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair  among  the  Greek  women,  which 
is  explained  in  the  artiele  Cova  (p.  S9I).  The  C4> 
lowing  woodcut,  taken  from  Millingen,*  repres 
a  woman  whose  hair  ia  dresaed  m  this  manner. 


ntus. 


Coryntmm  ia 


CORTS  («W ).   ( Va.  Oalca.) 

CORVUS,  I.  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  C  DniLns 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  t>atile  fuugbl 
off*  Myls,  in  Sicily  (B.C.  260).  The  Romans,  we 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  aea,  saw  that 


1.  (Strah..  X.,  3,  p.  367.  rd.  T»<iphnit».)  —  t.  (PI.Ho,  (MtM. 
p.  M,  D.,  with  Sullbauin't  ni>t«.)— 3.  (Strmbo,  x  ,  3.  p.  3M, 
Tauchn.)— 4.  (Cic..  De  N«t.  D»or..  iii.,  M.y— 5.  (Pf  iiu,  Eotliy 
tlptn.,  p.  877,  D.— Dioii  Cbrvwat.,  Ont.,  xii..  p.  .1b7  —  TraclM 

.  TbMl  PlatoVi.,  ll.>-«.  (Pinituiw  AalMtMa,  nku  Mi;-^.  I« 
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unly  chance  ol  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sea-fight 
to  menible  one  oo  land.   For  this  purpose  they  in- 
«eal0d  •  machine,  of  wbioh  Pol|bii»*  has  left  a 
min  itc,  although  nut  Terjr  peiqiicaous,  description, 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round  pole  was  fixed 
perpendicularly,  twenty- four  fePl  in  height  and  about 
■iue  indies  in  diameter ;  at  the  top  of  this  was  a 
pirel,  spnn  whidi  s  laddnr  was  set,  thirty-six  feel 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.    The  ladder  vfhs 
guaninl  by  crusibeams,  fastened  to  the  upright  p<*le 
by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned  with  the  pivot 
tkun.  Along  the  ladder  a  rupe  was  paaaed,  one 
«wl  oTwUeli  took  hold  of  the  eomw  by  means  of  a 
nng.  The  corvttt  itself  was  a  strung  piece  of  iron, 
vttli  a  spike  at  the  end,  which  was  raised  or  luw- 
andl*]r«nrawiiig  in  or  letting  out  the  rope.  When 
IB  enemy's  ship  drew  near,  the  machine  was  turned 
OQtward,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  diieetion  of 
t/»e  assailant.    Another  part  of  the  machine,  which 
Polybius  has  not  clearly  described,  is  a  breastwork, 
let  dswn  (as  it  woold  seem)  from  the  ladder,  and 
serving  ss  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy's 
vessel  *  By  means  of  these  cranes,  the  Carthaginian 
ships  were  eitlier  broken  or  closely  locked  with  the 
(Unun,  and  DuiUus  gained  a  complete  victoiy. 

The  moid  €om»  is  dao  applied  to  varions  kinds 
of  grappling-hooks,  such  as  the  tomis  demolilvr, 
mentioaed  by  Vitruvius'  for  pulliriji  down  walls,  or 
the  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacituu,*  which, 

a I  fixed  oo  the  walla  of  a  ibrtihed  place,  and 
enly  let  down,  carried  off  one  of  the  besieging 
party,  and  then,  by  a  tuni  of  the  machine,  put  liini 
down  within  the  walls.  The  word  is  used  by  Cel- 
■us  for  a  scalpel.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  all  tbMe  meanings  have  their  origin  in  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  various  instruments  to 
•>e  beak  of  a  raven. 
•CORVUS,  the  Crow.  ( Vtd.  Cosons.) 
•CORTLUSCsoyNAsr),  the  Hazel-tree,  or  CMyAif 
dfellan*.    (Kit/.  Avbllana  Nux.) 

CORYTOS  or  COIIYTUS  {yupvroc,  «wp»TOf),  a 
Bow-case.  Thi.s  was  worn  suspended  by  a  belt 
Baltbos)  over  the  right  shoulder,*  and  it  fre- 
quently held  the  arrows  as  wcffl  as  the  bow 
/m  n,ryti*).  On  this  account,  it  is  oAsB  ooafimnd- 
ed  with  the  Puaretka  or  quiver. 

It  is  generally  carried  by  the  armed  Persians, 
who  are  repcesemed  on  the  Peisepolitan  bas*ielief8 ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  msny  ottMT  respects,  we  ohser>  e 
Uic  ajreoment  between  them  and  the  European  na- 
tMiiia  siiuate4l  to  the  north  of  the  Euxioe  Sea : 


(Caai|«r«  Curtiui.  it.,  S.  4.)  —  3.  (i.,  19.'— 4. 
i.  tVinti  ^n.,  I.,  ICS.— S«rv.,  ad  loc  )— «.  (Sd. 


*  In  quihu*  en  nemo,  qui  non  ccryim  et  arc 
Telaquc  vifcreo  lurtda  /die  g€ftL''^ 

Though  its  use  was  compsratiToly  rare  amoni 

the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  find  it  exhibited  in  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Museo  Tic  Clementino,*  which 
adorned  the  front  of  a  temple  of  nercolea  near  T1- 
bur.  {Vid.  Aacus.)  This  bow-case  eeems  to  hs 
of  leather.   See  the  preceding  woodcut. 

COSME'TiE.  a  class  of  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  duly  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladies.' 
Some  writers  on  antiquities,  end  among  them 
tiger  in  his  Sabina,*  have  supposed  that  the  eo«nie- 
tas  were  female  &Iave»,  btit  the  passajre  of  Juvenal 
is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  iliis  opmuin  .  tur  ii  was 
not  customary  for  female  slaves  to  take  oflf  their 
tonics  when  a  ponishment  was  to  be  inflicted  npos 
them.  There  was,  indeci!,  a  class  of  ft  male  stiares 
who  were  employed  lor  the  same  purposes  as  the 
cosmetae  ;  but  they  were  called  cosmctnce,  a  name 
which  Ncvins  ohoss  ds  the  title  for  one  of  his  com* 
edies.* 

COSMI  (coojuot).  The  sac  lal  and  political  insti« 
tutions  of  Crete  were  so  completely  Dorian  in  char* 
acter.  and  so  similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  waa  a 
disputed  point  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
Spartan  constitution  had  its  origin  there,  or  the 
Cretan  was  transft  rreii  Irom  Lacoma  to  Crete. 
The  historian  Ephorus*  expressly  states  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  liad  their  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  jK-rfected  and  completed  in  .*5parta  ;  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  asst  rtion  of  Miiiler.' 
"  that  the  constitution  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  Doric  race  was  there  first  moulded  into  a 
sistent  sliape,  but  even  fai  s  more  simple  snd  aot^ 
quated  form  than  in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period." 
'I'hus  much,  at  any  rate,  we  know  for  eerxain.  that 
there  were  various  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  thf 
ralitical  arrangemenu  of  which  so  ckMdy  resem* 
bled  esch  other,  that  one  form  of  government  was 
ascribed  to  all.*  In  the  earliest  ages  of  whir  h  we 
have  historical  information,  this  was  an  aristocracy 
consisting  of  three  component  bodies,  the  cosmi,  the 
gerusia,  and  the  ecclesia.  The  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  are  by  Aristotle,  Ephorus,  and  Ciceit)* 
compared  to  the  ephors  at  Sparta.  .Miiiler,  how 
ever,'*  compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
supposes  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the  ftinctions 
of  the  kinfjly  office  ;  which  Aristotle  (probably  allu- 
ding to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us  was  ai  one  time 
established  in  Crete  'fliese  eosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  chosen,  not  from  the  body  of  the  peo> 
pie,  hot  from  oertain  yhni  or  honses,  which  were 
probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian  descent 
than  their  neighbours.  The  first  of  ih»'Mi  in  rank 
was  called  protocosmus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
joar.  Thc|jr  commanded  in  war.  and  also  conduct- 
ed the  bnineas  of  the  stale  with  the  representa- 
tives and  ambassadors  of  other  cities  With  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  they 
appear  to  have  exerci^  a  joint  anUwrity  with  the 
membera  of  the  ytpawiUt,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
consulted  wHh  them  on  the  moot  important  nip*. 
ters."  In  the  times  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, they  also  performed  certain  duties  whicit 
bore  a  reaemUance  to  the  introduction  of  the  law. 
suits  into  court  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.-" 
Their  \>exk^  of  office  was  a  year ;  but  any  of  them 
during  that  time  might  rcMgn,  and  uas  also  liable 
to  deposition  by  bis  colleagues.  In  some  cases,  Uy\ 
they  might  be  indicted  fSt  negleet  of  tfieir  duties 

I.  (Ovid.  THit.,  T.,  rii..  19.)  — S.  (T<iin.  t«».  43.)— S 
(Jur..  Sat.,  vi.,  476.)— 4.  (i.,  ».)—».  (Se«  Vurro,  De  I.ing 
Lat.,  3,  p.  9S,  ed.  Bip.,  where  ectmttria  i»  to  \x  r«?.i<l  inUfi/ 
of  eormotna,  anil  Heindorf  «d  Horn.,  Sat.,  I.,  u.,  Vf<.) — fi.  (n|) 
Strnb.,  I..  4.)— 7.  (Oonaim,  iii.,  1,  ♦  (Thirlwall,  Ilin 

Greece,  u  S94.)— 9.  (l>e  Ren.,  ii.,  33  )-IO.  (in.,  S,  k  i 
(Vphsr.  sp>  atnibb,    4.)— (Maitor,  l.c.) 
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Oa  Uie  whole,  we  may  cunclude  that  they  fonned 
Iho  ttreeotive  and  dttef  power  ia  moit  of  the  eitieB 

of  Crete. 

The  ytfMvaia,  or  council  of  eluers,  called  by  the 
Cretans  fiovX^,  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle,' 
if  thirty  members  who  bad  formerly  been  ooemi, 
and  wero  in  other  respects  approved  of  (rit  AMA 
6'')\(fni  KpttuSfUVoi*).  Tlicy  rclaincd  tlieir  office  for 
life,  and  ire  said  to  have  decided  in  all  matters  that 
eamie  befinre  them  accordmg  to  their  own  judgtncnt, 
and  not  agreeably  to  any  fixed  rode  of  laws.  They 
■re  also  said  to  have  been  irr<-.s(Kins.ible,  u  hieh,  how- 
ever, hardly  implies  liiat  Ihev  w-  re  indcpendenl  of 
the  **  unwritten  law"  of  custum  and  u»a|{et  or  unin- 
fineneed  by  any  fixed  principles.'  On  irapoitent 
0''casi*)ti.H,  a.s  we  have  belore  remarked,  thegr  WW© 
ivfi6ovk(n,  or  councillors  of  the  cosmi. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  ecclesia  was  al- 
mnst  powerless  in  the  constitution ;  its  privileges, 
loo,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form  ; 
;br,  as  Aristotle  obsei  vi  s,  it  exen  ised  no  function 
of  govemment  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
ytpovrt(  and  the  Koofioi.  It  is,  faidenl,  not  improb- 
able that  it  was  only  siiniiiioned  to  ghra  jta  sanction 
to  these  decrees ;  and.  though  this  may  appear  to 
imply  the  p<nver  of  withholding  assent,  still  the 
force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent  such  an 
alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps,  even 
thought  of* 

From  tlicae  observations,  it  ia  clear  that  the  Cre- 
tan eonstitation  was  fonnerly  a  Dorian  aristoeraoy, 

which,  in  the  age  of  Ari^stotle,  !iad  degpner;iteil  to 
what  he  calls  a  iwaa-tia,  i.  e.,  a  government  vest- 
ed in  a  few  pnvileged  families.  These  quarrelled 
one  among  the  other,  and  raised  factions  or  {Mrties. 
in  whieh  the  demos  joined,  so  that  the  ooostitotion 
was  frequently  brokm  up,  and  a  temporary  mon- 
archy, or,  nitber,  anarchy,  established  on  its  ruins. 
Hie  ccsm*  -vere,  in  fact,  often  deposed  by  the  most 
powerfti'  c.iizens,  when  the  latter  wished  to  impede 
tlie  course  of  justice  against  themselves  {fxi/  dowai 
iUai),  and  an  uKOOfiia  then  ensued,  without  a^y 
Jcnl  magistrates  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  power  of  the  aristoe* 
racy  had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he  tells 
US  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was  annual, 
and  determined  by  democratical  principles.*  In 
other  respects,  also,  he  points  out  a  difference  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  Crete  and  those  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  to  vrtiidi  thcgr  had  been  oompued  bgr 
(liher  writers. 

MuUer  obaertes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  Ar  as 
we  know,  the  chief  tii.iL'istratf.s  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  cunstitutiun  of  tnese  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  tne  same  ;  a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  prinoi- 
pies  of  the  governing,  i.  e.,  the  Doric,  nice. 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  sonic  ^\\  the  social 
relations  of  the  Cretans,  which  were  altuost  ideoti- 
eai  with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  tlie  Dorian  part  of  the  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  tlie 
periseei  or  vif^kooi,  and  the  slaves.  The  second 
dass  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minoa,  and  waa  an- 
doubtedly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
qdered  population  ;  they  hvcd  in  the  rural  district!*, 
round  the  truketf  of  the  conquerors ;  and,  though 
personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the  priirilegee 
or  influence  of  citizens,  either  in  the  administration 
anil  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the  use  of  heavy 
arms.  They  occupied  certain  lands,  for  which  they 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  sappoaed,  from  a  state- 
meet  in  Athencns,*  to  have  been  an  JEgiiMio  atat- 

I.  (Polit,  li.,  7.)— S.  (Ephor.  ap.  Sink.,  I.  c.)  — S.  (Thirl- 
•aU,ai«.0tMM.i.,18B.>--L(Tlurkrall,l.c.-G«MiUi«,B^ 
«M. ad  AiMrt,. (tajh.,  vi., 44.)-«.  (i«  ,  ia.| 
^tfl 


er.  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  fr  om  whuin  Atbe- 
neus  quotes,  namely,  rwv  MXw  I  tmmc,  pwilii>fy 

refers  to  the  pcriceci,  SovXoi  being  used  as  a  geoeiV 
term  for  those  who  were  not  full  and  free  citixens. 

The  slaves  were  divided  into  two  rl.\sv!>.  the 
puUio  bondsmen  *iot»k  dovAeta),  and  the  slaves 
of  individtiab.  Tlie  fbrmer  were  ealled  the  fipim, 
fivoia,  fivuta,  or  Mau/a  ovroAo^  :  the  latter,  ri^afmi^ 
rat  or  K/.npurai.  The  u^o^twroi  were  so  named 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  of  land,  or  A^apifai, 
assigned  to  private  citizens,  and  were  therefore  ag- 
ricultural bondsmen  (»<  lar'  aypov*).  The  ^voia  waa 
distinguished,  by  more  precise  writers,  both  from 
the  perioeei  and  the  apbamiotc ;  so  that  it  has  beea 
condnded  that  every  state  in  Crete  paascssed  a 
public  domain,  cultivated  by  the  mnotte,  just  as  the 
priva>  allotments  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  the  in- 
dividual proprietors.  We  would  here  oboerve»  with 
Mr.  Ttiirlwall,  that  the  word  /n^o/a  is  more  pnbalily 
connected  with  A/iCt^  than  Minos. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  uvoia,  and  the 
(Arat,  waa  probably  twofold;  lor  the  analogy  of 
other  eases  would  lead  os  to  suppose  that  they  eon* 
sisted  partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered  freemen 
of  the  country,  and  [lartly  of  such  freemen  as  rote 
against  the  oonquemrs,  and  were  by  them  radaced 
to  bondage.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  ate  a 
class  of  household  servants  employed  in  menial  la- 
bours, and  cillrd  ^ynrrcji'T/roi :  they  were,  as  theii 
name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported  bom  Ibre^ 
countries. 

•COSS'YPHUS  or  COPS'ICHUS  (K6<y(n»^r.  k-"^ 
ixof),  the  Ulackbird  or  Merle,  the  TurduM  MctmU, 
L.  It  is  the  same  with  the  MtnUa  vuigant  of  tiM 
iMar  authorities  on  Natural  History.  Aristotle  dsn 
maies  mention  of  a  white  species  (band  among 
mountains  of  Arcadia 

•COSTUM  (K6<jrof),  an  aromatic  shrub,  which 
yielded  a  fragrant  ointment,  commonly  supposed  ta 
be  Spikenard.  Woodville  says  of  it:  "Some  have 
thought  the  Zedoary  to  be  the  kootd^  of  Dtoscori- 
des,*  the  Gutduar  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Zrruir.Ui 
of  Serapion."  After  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
Dioaoorldee  and  Serapion,  Adams  is  satioled  (hat 
the  Zcrumhc/  of  .Serapion  is  the  Ztiloary.  hut  that  it 
is  not  the  kooto^  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  Ixith  JSerapion 
and  Rhases,  according  to  him.  treat  separately  of 
the  Koaro^  by  name  in  another  jdaee.  '•  (JeofTrey," 
remarks  Adam.s.  "cxjnfesses  his  iLTiorance  of  it. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  name  it  the  Co-ins  .\ra- 
bictis  (a  plant,  br-tbe-way,  so  rare,  that  luaosos 
had  never  seen  ft).  Dr.  Hill,  however,  was  of  a 
different  opinion  regarding  it :  he  says,  *  Our  Co$tu* 
ArabxaiM  docs  not  seem  to  be  the  same  with  either 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.* 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  an  article  in  the  Ma- 
teria Modica  of  the  ancients  about  which  there  ip 
greater  unetrtainly.  We  shall  only  add  regardinji 
it,  that  although,  aa  we  have  already  stated,  Zedo- 
ary be  not  the  same  sobetanee  aa  the  ancient  Cts> 
his,  it  would  appear  that  the  one  was  soturf  n;rs 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  other  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Mtthradate."* 

COTHU  RNUS  (xoaopvof),  a  Boot.  This  \«-ss  a 
particular  kind  of  covering  fur  the  foot,  inrluded 
under  the  general  term  Call  lis;  whonce  Pliny 
says,*  calccatua  cotkurmtt  i.  e.,  wearing  boou.  Its 
eesentisl  distinction  vraa  ila  height;  it  loso  above 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  ("all 
(alle  surtu  vtncirc  cothurnu*),  and  souietimes  it  reach- 
ed as  high  as  the  knees.*  It  was  wuni  principaily 
by  horsemen,  by  hunters,  and  by  men  of  rank  and 
authority.   The  aneient  marbles,  represent  ing  these 

1.  (Soucr.  Bp.  AUwn.,  vi..  Ma.>-a.  (i.,  i;.--S.  (ASsM,  Am 
prad.,  a.  w.y—L  (B.  N.,  vii..  90.>-a,  tVte..  JU^  i,,  ST 
mma.  Vim  Ask.  vol  i.,  pi.  19«id  71.) 
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fliTfrrcnt  i-liarartcrs,  dWW  that  the  cothurnus  was 
often  ornainentefl  in  8  veiy  tasteful  and  eljilM)ralc' 
iMBlier.  The  boots  of  the  ancit  nts  were  laced  in 
front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so  doingto  make 
them  fit  thp  U'H  as  closely  as  possible.  The  paws 
and  li'-.nl  ul  t!ic  Willi  animal  out  of  whose  hide  Ihcy 
were  made,  sometimes  turned  down  like  flaps  on 
the  aide  of  the  wearer's  lejf.  The  skin  or  leather 

was  (!ved  purple  (vurpurro  rii/fiuTru>*},  or  of  oilier 
•jilrniliil  colours.  Fhe  patriot. iiis  ot  Homo  wore  a 
■ui;i!l  ivory  crescent  (luna)  attached  to  llieir  boots 

It  is  evident,  from  the  varioiia  representations  of 
the  oothurmn  in  ancient  atatoes.  that  ita  sole  waa 
coodhionly  of  the  ordirury  thickness  But  it  was 
sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  usual,  probably 
by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork  •  The  object  was 
to  add  to  the  apparent  stature  of  the  wearer ;  and 
this  was  done  either  hi  the  ease  of  wotnen  who 
were  not  so  tall  ;is  they  wished  to  appear.*  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
ootiranms  as  a  erand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
ceamentum,  and  had  the  soles  made  unusually 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
magnify  their  whole  appearance*  Heooe  tragedy 
in  general  was  called  cotkurmu* 

Aa  the  cothnmus  was  eoromonly  worn  in  bunt- 
ing, it  is  represented  both  by  poeLs  and  statuaries 
as  a  part  of  the  costume  of  Diana  *  It  was  also 
attributed  to  Bacchus'  and  to  Mercury  *  The  ac- 
eomponjing  woodcut  stowa  two  cothurni  from  stat- 
ues in  the  Mnaeo  Pfo-Clementhio.*  That  on  the 
left  hand  is  from  a  statue  of  Diana  Succincta,  t.  e., 
with  the  chlainys  girt  round  her  breast,  and  attired 
for  the  dkaae  (vid.  Chlahys),  and  that  on  the  right 
in  from  a  statue  of  the  «iddess  Roma,  agreeing 
with  the  description  of  her  m  Sj&mtua  ApoUmwis.** 


•COTINOS  («6raof).  the  wild  Olive,  or  0!ea  *yl- 
weMtris,  L.,  called  also  'EXaia  aypia,  dypuXaia,  aypU- 
JUwof,  and  (kem$Ur.  The  name  given  to  it  bj  the 
mo^ra  Gieelta  is  iyftoSKia,  and  hythe  Ttuica  J^bm 
Zeitan  Aga^x.  It  is  a  wild  sort  of  olive  tree,  dif- 
fering in  some  resiK'cts  (roiu  the  domesticated  olive, 
as  crabs  do  from  apples.  It  is  smaller  besides,  has 
branchea,  a  abort,  bard  lea^  and  amalJ,  bitter 
Aeeovdinf  to  Theophrastna,  it  waa  but  little 
improTcd  by  pruning  and  transplanting.  The  crown 
giTen  at  the  Olympic  Games  was  made  of  it,  prob- 
ahlfon  account  of  its  being  more  enduijng  than  the 
domesticated  kind.  The  lognod,  hmrerer,  was,  that 
Hercules  brought  this  tree  into  Oreeoe  from  the 
kaaka  of  the  later.  The  fd%<a  of  Homer  ia  n  vaii. 


1.  (Tm^  1.  e.— fd.,  Edor^  viU  IS;  tft)— 9.  rSavr.  ia 
VbynEelor.,  II.  rr  )-3.  (Jut.,  S»t.,  507.)— 4.  (Vir^..  Bo- 
bV^Tiii.,  lb.— llor..  Sit.,  I.,T.,(M.-Ep.td  Pi«.,a80.)-5.  (Jut,, 
Sat.,  vi^  0S3:  xv.,  20.)— 4.  (Liv.  Andronicus,  luk  Tnr.  Maur.— 
NenMSiaaas,  C/nt*.,*).)— 7.  (VeU.  Pat«n:.,ii.,a.)— &  (lUmil- 
vm\  Tmms,  roL  iii-jil.  8.)— ».  (tcL  ii.,  pL  1» :  tnl  tti„  pi.  S8.J 


I  ety  01  ..le  hdrtvof.  "  TTiat  plant."  ohsf  i  v»  s  jHdrtyT\ 
"  which  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Oleatter,  is  not  an  olive.  Tonrnefort  refers  it  to 
his  genua  of  Elaagwu.  It  gn>ws  in  Syria,  Ethio- 
pia, and  nn  Mount  I..ebanon.    Crusius  observed  it 

:  in  great  plenty.  als<j,  near  Guadix,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  as  also  in  the  south  of  France 
ami  in  Germany.  It  ia  thought  to  be  the  Crppodt^ 
cian  Jujubes,  which  arc  rTu  iiiinnrd  by  Pliny  among 
the  coronary  flowers:  '  ZizijJia,  i^ua  tt  Capfdncia 
nx  antur :  kis  oJoraluf  nmilu  oleanim  fioribus.'  The 
flowers  of  the  EiaagnuM  are  much  like  thoee  of  the 
Olive,  but  the  ovary  of  the  Elcagnua  ia  placed  below 
the  petal,  whereas  that  of  the  Olive  is  contaitied 
wiihm  the  j>eial.  Tliey  are  very  sweet,  and  may 
be  smelt  at  a  distance."' 

•COTO'N£UM  MALUM,  another  name  for  the 
Cydonnm  mthm,  or  Qomoe.  (Vii.  Cydonioh 
Malcm  ) 

(.^O'TTABUS  {KOTTaCog,  Ionic  coooo^  or  irra- 
6of ),  a  social  game,  which  was  intnduced  from  Sici* 
ly  mto  Greece,*  wherip  it  became  one  of  the  favour- 
ite amusements  of  young  people  after  their  repasts. 
The  simplest  way  in  which  it  originally  w  .is  played 
was  this :  One  of  the  company  threw  out  of  a  gob- 
let  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  wine,  at  a  certain  di8> 
tance,  into  a  metal  basin,  endeavouring  to  perform 
this  exploit  in  such  a  manner  as  nut  to  bpill  an.r  of 
the  wine.  While  he  was  doing  this,  he  ei.'her 
thought  of  or  pronoimced  the  name  of  tiia  miatre^* 
and  from  the  more  or  leaa  full  and  pure  sound  -m  Hh 
which  the  wine  struck  against  the  metal  basin,  ilie 
lover  drew  his  conclusions  respecting  tbe  attachmtQt 
of  the  object  of  his  love.  The  sound,  as  well  aa  the 
wine  by  which  it  waa  prodooed,  were  called  Mrai  or 
«6rr«for :  the  metal  basin  had  various  names,  either 

K0TTu6iov,  or  KorraCeiov,  or  ?.nra}  fuiv,  or  x'u^.Ktiov, 

or  AtKuvTi,  or  OKu^.*  The  action  of  throwing  the 
wine,  and  aomethnes  the  goblet  itself,  was  .vSM 
dyKvXfi,  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the  gim* 
turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great  dextetity, 
on  wbich  they  prided  themselves.  Hence  .tlschy- 
lus  spoke  of  KonaSoi  uyxv^^roi.*  Thus  the  ctrtta- 
hus,  in  its  rimpleat  iorm,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
many  methods  by  which  lovers  tried  to  discovei 
whether  their  love  was  returned  or  not.  But  this 
simple  amusement  soon  assumed  a  variety  of  differ* 
ent  cbaracteia,  and  became,  in  aome  instancea,  a 
regular  contest,  with  priiea  for  the  victor.  One  of 
the  iiinst  celchruted  inodea  In  Which  it  was  carried 
on  IS  described  by  Athensus,*  and  in  the  Etymo- 
t9giam  Magnum,  and  was  called  iC  6iv6d(^uv.  A 
buin  was  filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls 
swimming  upon  it.  Into  these  the  young  men,  one 
after  another,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wiiw  from 
their  goblets,  and  he  who  had  tbe  good  fortune  to 
drown  most  of  the  bowls  obtained  tlie  pt&M  (aerro- 
<iov).  consisting  either  of  simple  caltea,  a%re6tmeata« 
or  sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  fonii  of  the  coli.j 
bus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas A  long  piece  of 
wood  beug  erected  on  the  ground,  anMher  waa 
placed  upon  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  two 
dishes  hanging  down  from  each  end ;  underneath 
each  dish  a  vessel  full  of  water  was  placed,  in  eadi 
of  which  atood  a  gilt  braxen  statue,  called  m&ihk* 
Every  one  who  took  part  in  the  game  stood  at  a 
distance,  holding  a  cup  full  of  wine,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  throw  into  one  of  the  dishes,  in  order 
that,  struck  down  by  the  weight,  it  miglit  knock 
againat  the  bead  of  the  atatue  which  was  concealed 
under  the  water.  He  who  spilled  least  of  the  win? 

1.  (BiUerberic,  Fton  CUmta.  f,  5.— Maityn  ad  Virg  ,  G«an., 
ii.,  182.— Tn^<.i.hmiit..  II.  P.,  U,,  t.)— 9.  (Athen..  x».,  p.  680.) 
—3.  (Etym.,1.  Muj;.,  i.  v.  K»rviilfyt.)—4  (Mlax,  ri.. 
EtyiMi).  M«(.,I.  c— Athea.,  svN|ib687,  wb  (in.)— 3.  (AtlMa. 
aVn^MT•K-«  (Le.)— 7.{S.T.KMTrfRiw.) 
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COTYTITA. 


CRATiEGDS 


-niacA  the  rtwx},  and  therebgr  knew  that  lie  wu 
wwed  Uy  his  urietitte.* 

A  fourth  kind  of  cottabus,  which  was  called  k6t- 
raiof  xarax.'^c  (dtro  rov  gardyuv  tov  kuttoSov},  is 
deecribed  by  Pollux,*  the  aendlieBt  on  Ariatoph- 
aiies,'  and  Athenaeus.*  The  so-called  ftuv^  was 
f\neeA  upon  a  pillar  simiJar  to  a  candelabram,  and 
the  dish  hanging  over  it  must,  by  means  of  wine 
projected  from  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upoa  it,  and 
thonce  fall  into  a  baain  filled  with  water,  which, 
flKiin  this  fall,  gave  forth  a  sound  ;  anrl  ho  who  pro- 
duoel  ^le  strongest  was  the  victor,  and  received 
prizes,  consisting  of  eggs,  cakes,  and  swet  tmeats. 

This  bnef  deseriptioa  of  four  various  forms  of 
the  eottaboa  may  be  suflieient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  gamo  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accomplished,  m  all 
the  various  modifications  of  the  cottaboSi  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be  spill- 
ed, and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and  stron- 
gest possible  sound  in  the*  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popoluity  of  this  game  was 
ao  great,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  playing  the  cottabas  in  them.  Those 
readers  wlio  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  varioud  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenttoa,*  the  Oredc  lexicographers,  and,  above 
all,  Groddeck,*  who  has  collected  and  described  nine 
differeni  Tonus  in  which  it  was  played.'  Becker  is 
of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  bat  modifleatfons 
of  two  principal  forms.* 

•COTTDS  (c^rroc),  a  speelea  of  Fteh,  supposed 
to  be  the  ZeuB  Aier,  L  ,  or  the  Doreo.  Tlie  name 
ID  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle  occurs  at  H. 
A.,  ,  8,  where,  however,  Schneider  reada  fkiro^, 
and  rejfers  it  to  the  river  Gudgeon  * 

•COTTYPHUS  {(corrt-^of ),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  JMnt*  mtlmUit  ealM  hi  French  the 

•COTURNIX.    (Ftf.  Psion.) 

COTYTriA  or  CO'TTYTE.S  {KOT{rma,  k6t- 
twTff).  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated  by 
the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotys  or  Cotytto."  It  waa  held  at  nigbt,  and, 
aeoording  to  Strabo,  resembled  the'  feetfvale  of  the 
Gabiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cyhelc.  But  the  worship 
of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the  Cotyttia, 
were  adopted  by  several  Greek  states,  diiefly  those 
which  were  induced  by  their  commercial  interest 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Thrace.  Among 
theje  Corinth  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Suidas, 
and  Strabo'*  seems  to  suggest  that  the  worship  of 
Ootyn  waa  adopted  by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he 
observes,  were  as  hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  ihey 
were  to  foreigners  in  general.**  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  wer»!  formerly  supposed  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  baptK ;  but  Buttmann  haa  shown  that  this 
opinion  ia  ntteily  groandless.  Her  ftBtivala  were 
notorious  among  the  ancients  for  the  dissolute  man- 
ner and  the  debaucheries  with  which  they  were 
celebrated.**  Another  festival  of  the  same  name 
waa  celebrated  in  Sicily,**  where  boughs  hung  with 
eaheand  fhiit  were  carried  about,  which  any  |M<rson 
bad  a  right  to  pluck  ofT  if  he  chose  ;  but  we  have 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 

1.  IVid.  Schol.  aul  Lucian..  L«xipb.,  3,  torn,  it.,  p.  SU.)— 3. 
Ifi,  IW».)-3.  (Ptur,  1172.)—!.  (it.,  p.  M7.)— 6.  (sr.,  p.  flW, 
lira  Kuttatioi  (Icr  Gripchen,  in  hi*  Antiqaahache 
r«Ttu<-lip,  I..  Siimmlan?,  19(10,  p.  \6i-Q39.)—'.  (Chahkles, 
I,  p.  476.  Acf .) — H.  (('ompare  al«o  Fr.  Jnrotw,  UpIxt  den  Ko(ta- 
na,  in  WipUn<i't  AttiKhm  Museum.  HI.,  t.,  p.  47^9<J.)— 9. 

g~*tit.,  n  N.,  iiiii..  11. — Ailams,  Append.,  s.v.)— 10.  (Arittot.. 
.A,viii..  15.— .f:iian,  N.A..  i..  lU.)— II.  (Stmb..  i..  3,  p.  3*1, 
•d.  Tauchnitz.— Eii(t.ih»,  ap.  Heiirch..  ».  ▼.— Suidw.)— 12.  (Lc, 

L 304.)— 13.  (C<im|«r«  Panaua,  Sat.,  ii.,  M.) — 14.  (Suidaa,  a.  v. 
_  lnt{.^iIorat.,  Ep  J.,  ITU.,  M.— Thcocrit.,W.,40.>— 15.  (Plat., 


of  the  Uoentiotts  praetioea  irtiich  diMiaoed  ibnae  oi 
Thrace  aod  Oreeoeb  nnlasa  we  iwr  the 
made  by  Tbeoeritos  lo  the  ColytUa,  to  the 

festival.* 

COTYLA  (Korfiilf)  was  a  measure  of 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks:  by  the  former  it 
was  also  called  hentina ;  by  the  latter,  Tpv6Xiov  and 
ifiiva  or  i  fxifiva.  It  was  the  half  of  the  sextanusur 
itarj]^,  and  contained  6  cyathi.  =  (on  Mi  Hussey V 
computalioD)  '4956  of  a  pint  English. 

This  measure  was  irsed  by  physicians  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  il,  like  our  own  chemi- 
cal measures,  for  measuring  out  given  weights  of 
fluids,  especially  oiL  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cub« 
or  cylindrieal  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  ootyb,  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  cut  on 
its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  lura,  and 
each  of  the  paita  an  ounce  (uncta).  'Hiis  measore 
held  nine'ounces  (by  wei^t)  of  oil.  ao  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  the  number  of  ouncee  it 
occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12  or  3  : 4.* 

•COTYLE'DON  (xorvAi^duv),  a  plant,  called  Im 
En^ieb  Navelwort.  The  two  species  described  If 
Dioscorides*  may  be  confidently  referred,  according 
to  Adams,  to  the  Cotyledon  uviliiicns  awA  V.  tcrraU. 

•KOTKIO*'OFO.\  AKNAIHXN  [KovKioi^tpov  Hp- 

ipwh  a  sort  of  Palm-tree.  Stackhouse  auggeata 
that  it  may  have  been  the  Ptima  TheUkm,  eaOed 

"  Doom-tree"  in  Bnice's  Travels.* 

COVrNUS  (Celtic  kmcatn),  a  kind  ol  ear,  the 
spokes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickles,  and 
which  was  used  aa  a  acjrthe-chahot  chiefly  by  the 
ancient  Belgians  and  Bnlom.*  The  Rootans  dee^ 
ignated  by  the  n.iine  of  oavinne  A  kind  cf  travelling 
carriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  covered  on  aS 
sides  with  the  exceptkm  of  ttie  front.  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  traveller 
himself,  who  sat  inside.*  There  must  have  been  a 
great  similarity  between  the  Belgian  scythe-chariot 
and  the  Roman  travelling  carriage,  as  the  name  of 
the  one  waa  transferred  to  the  other,  and  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  the  Belgian  eai  was  likewise 
covered  on  all  sides  except  the  front,  and  that  it 
was  occupied  by  one  man,  the  covinarius  only,  who 
was,  by  the  structure  of  hie  car,  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. The  (this  woid  ocean  only  ia 
Tacitus)  seem  to  have  constituted  a  regular  and 
distinct  part  of  a  British  army.' 

COUREUS  (Aov^jvf).    {Vtd.  Basba.) 

♦CRAMBE.    (Kid.  Brassica.) 

•CRANGON  (Kpayyuv).  formerly  held  to  be  • 
species  of  Sijuilla^  "The  term  is  now  u.scd  in  a 
generic  sense  by  late  naturalists,"  observes  Adams : 
"  thus  the  common  shrimp  is  named  the  Chu^fMi 
vulgarit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
Cuvier  and  Schneid.'r  contend  that  the  Kfiayyuv  of 
the  Greeks  corresponds  to  the  Cancer  dtgxlaltt."* 

•CRANIA  or  CRANEIA  {KpuvM,  iipavum). 
"  All  agree,**  remarfca  Adams,  that  the  KpArttm 
u^jjv  is  the  Cornux  masculi,  L  ,  called  in  English 
the  Cornelian  Cherry,  or  Male  Cornel-tree."  For 
the  other,  see  Tiuxvcraneia  (^AwtpsMiaX* 

CRANOS.    {Vid.  Galea.) 

•CRATJBOUS  (KpaTaiyoi).  Sprengel  refers  the 
tree  described  by  Theophrastus  under  this  name  to 
the  Azorola,  or  Crataeut  Azorolui,  but  Stack* 
honae  to  the  O.  larmtao/tff.  Hie  plant  efthia  lUM 


1.  (Curoparn  Ciitnwn^  Bhr^,  Uctor  dk  KotjFtti*  vwl  Jto 

Baptc,  in  hi«  Mjtholoru*.  vol.  li.,  p.  IM.)— S.  (Galentts,  !>• 
Compoa.  Medicani.  |>er  G<  m-m,  ni.,  3  ;  i.,  10.  17  ;  ir.,  14  ;  t.,  3 
6  ;  Ti.,  6,  9.— Wurm,  De  I'oniJ.  Mcni.,  Ac. — UutM^  on  Ancient 
Weighia,  &c.)— 3.  (iv.,  90,  Ul  .)— 1.  (r.,  45.— Adama,  AmwimL, 
a.  V.)— 5.  (Mela,  in.,  6. — Lucan,  i.,  42*. — Silius,  xtii.,  4%!.)— O 
(Mart.,  Epi({..ii..24.)~7.  (Tacit..  At'".-  ,  W.^:,  I  36,  «  ,ih  M,  J  H 
Bckker'a  note. — Uatiirhcr'a  Lr-iicun  Ta<.it.,  >.  t. — Beckrr,  Gal 
lut,  Tol.  i.,  p.  XtS.— Compare  the  uticle  BassoVM^h-S.  (Aiia- 
tot.,  II.  A.,  IT..  4.— Adama,  Appaad.,  •>  v.)-^.  (TWmhr— 
H.Fnin*t  <Oi*-^D»— <W'»*t  tW    UMl,Ai>Mfc  «J 


ORATBf. 


CREPIDA. 


if  riliB  I  by  Tlieophnstus  in  another  |»ut  of  hit 
imk  WM  moot  probaMbr  the  Mune  a»  tne  OniiM^ 

ttm  (KpaToiyovov)  * 

•CllAT.i:'GONON  ( Kparaiyovov ),  a  plant,  tO 
which  Stephens  gives  the  French  name  of  Courage. 
StaoUioiwe  retexa  it  to  the  Euphrasia  oimUttit, 
mam  ceDed  &ffm  tititlilit.  Sprengel,  however, 
pref'Ts  thf*  Polygonum  J'rrsicana  * 

CKAT£il  (xpanj/),  Ionic  Kprjr^p ;  Lat.  craUr  or  era- 
Icnib  ftQm  Jcfpoyvtyu,  I  mix),  a  v^sd  in  which  the 
wiu^aeecrding  to  the  cuntom  of  the  raoients,  who 
vcrj  eetdom  drank  it  pure,  waa  mixed  with  water, 
aud  flam  which  the  cups  were  filled.  In  the  Homer- 
ic afc  the  mixture  waa  always  made  in  the  diniog- 
room  bf  beralda  or  young  men  (xovpot*).  Hm  «m 
of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  expres- 
stoDs  so  Irecjucnt  in  the  poems  of  Homer :  Kp^Ttjpa 
Ktfidaaadat,  i  «■  ,  iv.'i  i.  mu  iiup  iv  Kp^Tr/pi  fiiajeiv  : 
WU9  nff^rnM  (to  empty  the  crater) ;  ipv^ipe  ot^ 
eee#i  (erefere  afdwrc.  to  plaee  the  flUed  ereter 
near  the  table)  ;  Kpt/rf/pac  kniari^taBai  iroroio  (to 
fill  the  craUrs  to  the  brim*).  The  crater,  in  the 
Honerie  age,  was  generally  of  silver,*  sometimes 
with  •  gold  edge,*  and  aometimea  all  gold  or  gilt.* 
It  eutod  opoD  a  tripod,  and  ita  ordinar)'  place  hi  the 
mi-fo^  was  in  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
room,  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  entrance,  and 
near  the  seat  of  the  most  diatioguiabed  among  Ibe 
gneets.*  The  size  of  the  crater  aeena  to  have  va- 
ried according  to  the  number  of  gaeata ;  for  where 
their  number  is  increased,  a  lari^fr  crater  is  asked 
far.*  it  would  aeem,  at  leaai  at  a  later  penod  (lor 
in  the  Hemerio  poema  we  find  no  tiaeea  of  the  cus- 
tom), that  three  crater.s  were  filled  at  every  feast  af- 
ter the  labk'b  w  t  re  removed.  They  must,  of  ccurse, 
have  varied  in  size  according  to  the  number  uf 
gnoata.  According  to  Suida8»**  the  tirat  waa  dedi- 
ealed  to  Hemea,  the  aeeond  to  Cbaiiahia,  and  the 
third  to  Zeus  Soter  ;  but  others  called  them  by  dif 
lereot  names ;  thus  the  first,  or,  according  to  others, 
Mw  laat,  waa  also  designated  the  uparrip  d^o^ov 
iaiftmof^  the  crater  of  the  good  genius, *>  xpari^ 
vyuiof  and  furawiirrpic  or  furmnnTpov,  becanae  it 
was  the  crater  f  rom  whicii  the  ciqjMwem  filled aAer 
the  washing  of  the  bands.'* 

CrateiB  were  among  the  first  things  on  the  em- 
LK:IIi^hment  of  which  the  ancient  artists  exercised 
their  skill.  Homer**  mentions,  among  the  prizes 
propoeed  by  Achilles,  a  beautifully- wrought  silver 
crater,  the  work  of  the  ingenioua  Sidoniana,  which, 
hj  the  eleganee  of  ite  worhinanahip,  ezcdkd  all 
tjlhers  on  the  whole  earth  In  the  reign  of  CrcEsus. 
lung  of  Lydia,  the  Lacedemonians  sent  to  that  king 
a  brazen  crater,  the  border  of  which  was  all  over 
ornamented  with  figtirea  ((udia),  and  which  waa  of 
aaeb  an  enonnooa  aiie  that  H  eontalned  800  am- 
phorK.'*  Cra-sus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Theodorus  of  Samoa,  and  Herodo- 
tus** was  induced,  by  the  beauty  of  their  workman- 
ship, to  think  the  aame.  It  was  about  01.  35  that 
Saniians  dedicated  six  talents  (the  tenth  of  the 
prunts  made  by  CoUeus  on  his  voyage  to  Tartessua) 
to  Hera,  in  the  ahape  of  an  immense  brazen  crater, 
the  'jord'  T  of  which  was  adorned  with  projecting 
tea  .a  ul  grilloiis.  Th:s  crater,  which  Herodotus" 
calls  Argive  (from  which  we  muat  infer  that  the 
Aigive  artists  were  celebrated  for  their  craters), 
■ '-  I 

I.  (Tbeophntt.,  iii.,  IS :  ix^  18L~-AduM,  Apficnd.,  •.  ▼.)—>. 
(]>Maour.,  III.,  199.)— 3.  {Tii.  Ui-  MB.— Od.,  rti.,  I8S  :  xn., 
m.)—4.  ( Vid.  BaUiMaa,  LexU.,  i.,  ».)-«.  (Od.,  ix.,  US ;  z., 
Wl)— «.  (CM.,  nr.,  eiO.}— 7.  (II.,  xxiii.,  tl9.)— 8.  (Od.,  zzi., 
J4i.  a»t.,S33Leom|M7«4withS41.)-«.  (11.  iz.,  903.)— 10.  (•. 
r.  B^«T4y>.)— II.  (Saidw,  i.  v.  'AvaOoS  Aa/|iovo(.— Cuoipu* 
Atjb«n.,  XT.,  p.  60S.  Ac— An«toph  .  Vcup.,  S07  ;  Put., MO.)— It 
Uthma^  xr.,  p.  639,  ¥.,  Ae.)-13.  (11..  zzm.,  741,  *e>-J4 
Otoari  i,»l>~Jft.  (i.,»l.)-lCb  (IV..  IM.) 


was  euppcTted  by  three  colossal  braxen  atatMik 
seven  yaid«  long,  with  their  fcneea  doeed  together 

The  numt  er  of  craters  dedicated  in  temples  scema 
everywhere  to  have  been  very  great.  Liviu:  An- 
dronicus,  in  iiis  Equus  Trojanus,  representc  \ga- 
memoon  reU'miog  from  Tr^y  with  no  kaa  tiiui  9006 
eraten,*  and  Cieero*  says  that  Verne  eanied  away 
from  Sjrracure  the  most  he.-iutiAil  hiaun  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  variooa  teak< 
pies  of  that  dty.  But  crater*  w<>re  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  the  goda  aa  anathemata,  but  were  used  on 
varioaa  adeem  oeeasions  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus  :*  "  I  shall  offer  to  the  mu- 
ses a  crater  >ull  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  olive-oiL" 
In  ancrifices  he  libation  was  always  taken  from  • 
crater  ;*  and  sailors,  before  they  set  out  on  their  jour- 
ney, used  to  take  the  libation  with  cups  from  a  cra- 
ter, and  pour  it  into  the  sea  •  The  name  crater  was 
alao  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  airXiom, 
ntula,  a  pail  hi  wUeh  water  was  fttdied.* 

The  Romans  used  their  crater  or  cratera  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greece; 
but  the  moat  elegant  specimens  were,  mis  most 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.* 

CRATES  (rapoof ),  a  Hurdle,  used  by  tbeanetents 
for  several  purposes.  First,  in  war,  especially  in 
assaulting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed  before 
or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier,  to  shield  offthssn- 
emy's  missiles.*  From  the  plutei,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way,  they  differed  only  in  beins 
without  the  covering  of  raw  hides.  A  lighter  kind 
was  thrown  down  to  make  a  bridge  over  foeses,  for 
examples  of  which  see  Cesar,  &  BkU.  GaU.,  vii., 
81,  86.  By  the  besieged*  they  were  use<!  joined  to- 
gether, 80  as  to  form  what  Vegetius  calls  a  mciella, 
and  filled  with  sttmes  :  these  were  then  poised  be- 
tween two  of  the  battlements,  and,  as  the  stomiing 
party  approached  open  the  tedden,  overtunied  on 
their  heads.'* 

A  capital  punislitnenl  was  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrase  tub  crate  nrcan.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  laid  niioo 
him,  over  wbioh  atonf^  were  afterward  heaped." 

Cratet,  called  fxcar  'xe.  were  used  by  the  country 
people  upon  which  tu  cr^'  i(fi>.  grapes.  &c.,  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun.'*  Tbeae,  as  Columella  informs  us, 
were  made  of  sedge  or  straw,  and  also  employed  aa 
a  sort  of  matting  to  screen  the  ^it  from  the  weath- 
er. Virgil'*  recommend.s  the  use  of  hurdles  in  ag- 
riculture to  level  the  ground  alter  it  has  been  turn- 
ed up  with  the  heavy  rake  (raafnifli).  Any  texture 
of  rods  or  twigs  seenia  to  have  been  eatted  bgr  the 

general  name  cratts. 

CKE'PIDA  («pJ7»r/f),  dim.  CREPIDIJLA,  a  Slip- 
per. Slippers  were  worn  with  the  paUium,  not  with 
the  toga,  and  were  pio(>erly  charaetertatie  of  the 
Greeks,  though  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
Hence  Suetonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,** 
"  Depcttlo  palrw  habttu,  rtdrpU  te  ad  pailium  et  ere- 
fHM»."  They  were  also  worn  by  the  Macedonianab** 
and  with  the  ehlamys.**  As  the  cothumna  waa  as- 
sumed by  tragedians,  because  it  was  adapted  to  be 
part  of  a  graivJ  and  stately  attire,  the  actors  of  com 
edy,  on  Uie  other  hand,  wore  crepidae  and  other 
cheap  and  oommon  oovertnga  for  the  feet.  (F«L 


1.  (Cic,  Ep.  axl  Fun.,  1.)— 2.  (in  Veir..  it.,  5S.)— t.  (t, 
53.— Coinpiirc  Virgil,  EcIo(<.,  67.)— 4.  (D«ino»tli.,  D«  Fkls. 
L-v  .  p  431.— c.  Sept.,  p.  S03.— c.  Mid.,  p.  Ul  — «.  Macnrt.,  p 
1072.— (J»ui[.ure  Dekker,  Anecdot.,  p.  S74,  4.)— S.  (Thoc;d.,T».. 
JH.—  Diud.,  111.,  3.— Airian,  Anal).,  ti.,  l.-^Viiy.,  .^b.,  t',  764. 
—6.  (Ncv.,  ap.  Non.,  xv.,  SC.— HmvcIi.,  a.  v.  ICp«ri|^.)— ^ 
(ViR.,  JESi,  k.  7S7;  iii.,  US.— Ovid,  Fut.,  v.,  m— Uwh 
Cam.,  ni.,  vm^  7.>-e.  (AmniMM  xxi..  It.)— V.  (Ve|»t.,  iv., 
6.)— 10.  (Lipatai,  Pol.,  i.,  7 ;  r.,  5.— Salrou.,  PHo.  Ezf-rc, 
ISe*.  A.)— II.  (Liv.,  I.,  51  :  IV.,  50.— Tacit.,  Gcnn..  c.  It.)— 
19.  (Culum.,  zii.,  15,  16.)— 13.  (Orory., UM.)— 14.  (O.  !!.>- 
15.  (Jaruln,  Anim.  ad  Antbul.,  'i.  1,  p  Mt.)— M.  (Os,,  Fkt 
Kab.  Puit.— Val.  Mu.,  iii.,  6,  )  «.  3.) 
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OAXBA,  SoccDi ;  Also,  whereas  the  ancienu  liad 
llipi  more  finished  boots  aiul  shoes  made  right  and 

)ea,  thf'ir  sli[>[)or<^,  on  the  uiber  hand,  were  made  to 
tit  Ixitli  lori  iiiilitkit  ally.' 

•CKF  I'A,  in  a  gentTiil  sense,  means  any  wliiiish 
earth  cr  dajr,  such  as  potter's  clay,  pipe-clay,  dec 
Thus  Coluinelfai*  apeal»  of  a  kind  m  Cnta  out  of 
whic-li  wine-jars  and  dihlir.s  wctv  niadr .  Virgil* 
calls  It  "ton;>h"  {tentu);  ariii  tlie  ancient  writers  on 
Agriculture  give  the  same  epithet  to  marl  whicli 
wn  employed  to  mamue  land.*  In  a  more  special 
sense,  several  varieties  vKCrtUt  oceor  in  the  ancient 
,  wrilrrs  Thus  :  I.  Crela,  properly  so  eallcd  (Terra 
Creia,  KpquK^  y^),  is  our  chalk,  which  obtained  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Crete,  where  it  abounded. 
The  ancients  empjojed  it  in  medicine,  as  weaker 
than  tlic  Terra  Chia;  and  they  were  also  acquaint- 
ed with  its  use  as  a  cleanser  olMlvi  r  v<'ss(  Is  • — II. 
Creta  aitnularia.  "  The  earth  called  annuiuna,  spo- 
ken of  by  Pliny  in  connexion  with  Selinasian,  and 
which  was  stained  with  woad  to  pr«><lure  an  iinila- 
tion  of  Indtcum*  is  probahly."  ohserves  Dr.  Moore, 
■*the  same  with  the  annulare  (nrnium)  mentioned 
afterward^  by  the  same  writer,  and  which  was  so 
ci^ed  because  made  of  day  cotoored  with  common 
green  ring  stones.  This,  at  least,  strange  as  it  is, 
appears  to  l)c  the  only  sense  we  can  extract  from 
Flmy's  words,  the  meaning  of  which  Beckmann  ac- 
knowledges he  had  not  been  able  to  discover.*  The 
same  author  inclines  to  think  that  the  earth  called 
annulana  reeeived  Us  name  from  its  use  in  sealing, 
a  purpose  to  which  certain  kinds  of  earth  were  an- 
eientiy  applied."'— III.  Crria  Cimolia.  {Vid.  Cimo- 
LtA  Tbkra.) — IV.  Crefa  Erctria,  a  species  of  earth 
obtained  from  the  neighhonrhfKid  of  Eretria,  in  the 
island  n/  liuha'a.  It  is,  ;u  enrding  to  Hill,  a  fine 
pure  earth,  of  a  grayish  white,  moderately  heavy, 
and  of  a  smooth  snkaee,  not  stainhig  the  hands, 
and  readily  cnmihling  between  the  fingers  It  burns 
J3  a  perfect  whiteness,  acquiring  a  stony  hardness 
and  an  acrimonious  taste,  and  in  a  violent  lire  runs 
into  a  very  pure  pale  blue  glasa.  Wbatdiatingaiah- 
es  it.  however,  in  a  more  martced  manner  ftom 
rrther  earths  is,  that  if  a  littli'  he  wetted  and  drawn  ' 
over  a  plate  of  brass  or  cupper,  so  as  to  mark  a 
Une,  the  mark  will  in  a  little  time  appear  bluish. 
This  is  a  character  originally  recorded  of  it  by  Di- 
oecondes,  and  which  Hill  explains  by  assigning  the 
earth  in  tinestion  alkaline  property  in  a  much  strong- 
er de^ee  than  other  earths  possess.  In  Iho  Mate- 
ria llediea  of  former  days,  it  was  need  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  sudorihc.  The  aneients  mention  another 
Eretrian  earth  of  a  pure  white,  but  this  appears  to 
tuive  been  no  other  than  the  true  white  Bole  of  Ar- 
menia V.  Creta  Sarda,  a  species  of  earth  obtain- 
ed from  the  islaiid  of  Sardinia.  PKny  calls  it  **  m- 
lusima  imnium  cimolia  genrrum"  the  cheapest  kind 
of  Cimolite.  It  was,  however,  used  in  the  first 
IplaoB  to  cleanse  garments  that  were  not  dyed, 
which  were  then  fumimted  with  sulpiiar,  and  final- 
ly soonred  with  Cimolia  Tbrra.**— YI.  CV«to  Aefms- 
ftc,  an  earth  nhtainrd  frmn  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seliuus  in  Sicily,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now 
foond  in  various  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  finest  kind, 
however,  is  the  Sicilian.  Dioscorides  describes  it 
as  of  a  very  bright  and  shining  white,  friable,  and 
very  readily  ilisimiiiiii;  anil  dilTiising  it.self  in  water. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  an  astrin- 
gent, and  among  females  as  a  cosmetic." 

•CREX  (spfOi  •  •pMte  «f  Bird  with  a  eieaking 

1  jUd  ,  Olig..  ten  M>>  ^  (lii-.  *»•)—»•  (0«orv.,  i..  179.)- 
«.  (vnrn,  R.  R.,  i..  7,  e.— Oaepon.,  x.,  7ft.  IS ;  ix.,  10, 4.)— 5. 
<Hiir«  Hiitory  of  Pomib,  Ac,  p.  4S.)— ».  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxvt., 
M  >— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  inr.,  30.)-«.  (HiM.  InTent.,  iv.,  100.}— 
*  <M<xiTe'i  Aiic.  MiD«ral.,  p.74.)— 10.  (HilL Hilt.  FawJit^fcc, 
D  y)-ll.  (Pho.,  H.  N.,  »x*.,  57.— M«H«%Aas.lliMiiL,p. , 
n.)-  IS.  (UiU.  OiA.  FoMila,  4ken  ^  Ml)  | 
MA 


note,  whence  its  uaae.   Some  coinnteoiators  sup- 
pose it  the  same  as  the  ipmyt^tfTpa  of  Aristotle^ 
who  treats  of  them  separately.    *'It  is  generalij 
held,*'  says  Adams,  "  to  be  the  Land  Kail  or  Com 
Crake,  nam»  iy,  the  Ixallut  Crci,  L,  or  O'/Vi'-  n^/r 
CVfx  of  later  naturalists ;  but  if  Taetzes  was  uor 
reet  in  describing  it  as  a  sea-bird,  lesembUng  the 
Egy|itian  ibis,  this  opinion  must  be  adimitf  r!  to  be 
untenable.    Dr  Trail  suggests  that  the  one  iiidf 
have  been  the  Land,  and  the  other  the  Water  Kail ' ' 
CKETIO  UEli^DlTATlS.  iVid  UsasiinAS.) 
CRIKIEN.  Though  this  word  occurs  so 
queiiily.  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning  Crimen 
IS  olu  n  equivalent  tu  accusatio  {Karriyopia) ;  but  it 
frequently  means  an  act  wUeh  is  legally  pnnishsble 
In  this  iattcr  sense  there  seems  to  be  no  exact  def 
inition  of  it  given  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Accord 
ing  to  some  modern  writers,  criinina  are  either  pub» 
he  or  private ;  but  if  this  definition  is  adiuttied,  ws 
have  still  to  determine  the  notkms  of  poblie  sad 
private    The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  th(  re  was  a 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  in  eumiiion 
language,  are  called  criminal  offences  anioiig  the 
Romans  ;  and  ihia  delect  appears  in  other  systems 
nf  jurisprudence.  Crimen  has  been  aiao  defined  by 
modern  writers  to  be  that  which  is  capitalis  (n<f 
Caput),  as  murder,  ice.  \  deUctum  that  which  is  a 
private  injury  (privata  noxa) ;  a  distinction  fooadei  I 
apparently  on  Dig.  ui.,  tit.  1,  s.  (7,  ^  I5 

Delicts  (delicia)  were  malelicia,  wrongful  acts,* 
and  the  foundation  of  one  class  of  obligations - 
these  delicts,  as  enumerated  by  Gaius,*are  furtiuBi, 
rapina,  damnum,  injuria ;  they  gave  a  right  of  aeti— 
to  the  individual  injured,aod  entitled  him  to  compen- 
sation. These  delicts  were  sometimes  calM  crim- 
ina.*  Crimen,  therefore,  is  sometimes  appi.etl  Xm 
tliat  class  of  delicts  called  privata  i*  and,  acconi- 
ingly,  crimen  may  be  Tiewed  as  a  genus,  of  wtiiek 
the  delieta  enumerated  hy  Gains  are  a  spe<-ies.  But 
erimen  and  delicluiii  are  sometimes  used  as  syno*!- 
ymous.*  In  one  passage*  we  read  of  majora  delie- 
ta (which,  ooarsSy  imply  minora^  which  e3(prea> 
sion  is  conpled  with  the  expression  omnia  ctimiaa 
'  in  such  a  way  that  the  inference  of  crimen  contHiu 
mg  delictum  is,  so  far  as  concerns  this  pasi>age, 
necessary  ;  for  the  omnia  crimina  coroprehend  (ia 
this  passage)  more  than  the  delieta  majors. 

Some  judicia  publica  were  capitalia,  and  sonw 
were  not.  Juilina.  which  concerned  erimina.  were 
not,  for  that  reason  only,  publica.  There  were, 
therefbre,  crimina  which  were  not  tried  in  jodicta 
publica.  Tliis  is  mnsistont  with  what  is  stated 
above  as  to  those  crimina  (delieta)  which  were  the 
subject  of  actions.  Those  crimina  only  were  the 
subject  of  judicia  publica  which  were  made  so  by 
special  laws :  soeb  as  the  Jolis  de  sdnlteriis,  Cor- 
nelia de  sieariis  et  veneficis,  Pompeia  de  parrici- 
diis,  Julia  peoulatus,  Cornelia  dc  testamentis,  Julia 
de  vi  privata,  Julia  de  vi  publics,  Julia  de  ainbitu, 
Julia  repetundamm,  Julia  de  annona.*  So  far  at 
Cicero*  enomerates  eanstt  criminnm,  they  wvi* 

ean-^ii  jmliliei  judieii  ;  but  he  adds,'*  "  criminum  eat 
iiiultitudo  mfinita."  Again,  infamta  was  not  tba 
consequence  of  every  crimen,  but  only  of  those 
crimina  which  were  '•  publicii  judicii."  A  condem- 
nation, therefore,  for  a  crimen,  not  publici  judicii, 
wa.s  not  lollowed  by  infamia,  unless  the  crimen 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio,  in  which,  even  ia 
the  ease  of  a  privatam  jadieinm,  the  eondenmatios 
w  as  followed  hy  infamia ;  as  furtum,  rapina.  injc- 
riw."    Crimen,  then,  must  be  an  aei  which,  if 


1.  (Ariatot..  H.  A.,  is  ,  S.— Adanu.  Append.,  i.  *.)— S. 
47,  tit.        3.)— 3.  (III.,  IM.)  — 4.  (Cnmen  furt4 :  Gaioa,  m. 
I»7.)— 5.  (Dir.  47,  lit.  1,  dp  Pn»-nU»  Delicli*.)— 6.  {D^f.  4^,  tit 
,  19,  •.  1.)— 7.  (Disr  ir^,  tit.  19,     5.)—**.  (l>i£.49,  tit.  :  ■.  I.>— 
».  (D«  Ont..  u.. tt.v-10.  (ii.. »1.)-<11.  (D4C.  t8.ut  :.r 
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proved  against  the  ofTender,  subjected  him  to  some 

Cnialiineat,  the  coMequenee  of  which  was  iniiunia ; 
t  H  would  not  therefore  follow  that  infamia  was 
orlv  the  eonaequenco  of  a  crimrn. 

Mopt  modem  writers  on  Iloman  law  have  con- 
Maied  delicts  as  the  general  term,  which  they 
have  subdivided  into  delicts  publica  and  privata. 
The  legal  consequences  of  delict^  in  this  sense 
were  compensation,  punishment,  and  mfaniia  as  a 
oouaeipjeiice  of  the  other  two.  The  division  of  de- 
Keta  tMo  pnMiea  and  private  had.  douhtless,  partly 
"ts  or!2in  in  the  opinion  {^enprally  entertained  of  the 
nature  oi  the  dciict ;  but  the  legal  distinction  must 
be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  ob- 
lainiof  redreas  for,  or  pttaiahing,  the  wrong  Those 
delieta  whidi  were  punishable  according  to  special 
leges,  senatus  consulta.  and  con&titutiones,  and  were 
prosecuted  in  judicia  pubhca,  were  apparently  more 
eapadallsreaBed  erimina  -,  and  the  penalties,  in  case 
of  conviction,  were  loss  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civ- 
itas.  and  the  consequent  iiifamia,  and  sometimes  pe- 
cuniary penalties  also.  Those  dclicla  not  provided 
for  as  above  meotioned,  were  punishable  by  action 
(aetiones  poenalea),  and  were  the  aabjects  of  judi- 
ein  privata,  in  which  (leeuniary  con"ijx;nsation  was 
awarded  to  the  injured  parly.  At  a  later  period, 
we  find  a  class  of  erimina  exlraordinaria,'  which 
ve  somewhat  vaguely  defined.  They  are  oflTenoea 
whieh  hi  the  eariier  law  woaM  have  been  the  foan< 
dation  of  actions,  but  wrrf  ;i.ssiniil;it»'d,  as  to  their 
ponishment,  to  crimioa  pubhci  judtcii.  This  new 
daaa  of  erimina  (new  aa  to  the  RNrm  Ot  judicial  pro- 
ceedings) must  have  arisen  from  a  growing  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  not  limiting  punishment,  in  ccr- 
lam  cases,  lo  compensation  to  the  party  injured  i 
The  perst)n  w  ho  inquired  judicially  extra  ordinem, 
nriflit  affix  what  punishment  he  pleaaed,  within 
reasonable  limits.'  Thus,  if  a  jHTson  intended  to 
prosecute  his  action,  wIiilIi  was  foumled  on  iiiale- 
tieiuru  (deliclj,  for  pecuniary  cuniitciisation.  he  fol- 
lowed theius  ordinarium  i  but  if  he  wished  to  pun* 
Ml  the  ofrander  otherwiae  (extra  ordhieni  ^jns  lei 
po>nam  exerceri  (c?)  vclit),  then  he  took  orimilMl 
proceedings.  "  .subscripsii  in  crimen."* 

Ddicta  were  farther  distinguished  as  to  the  pen- 
altiea  as  follows:  Compensation  might  be  demand- 
ed  of  the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer :  but  the  p<ena 
was  personal.  The  nature  of  ilie  punishment  also, 
as  above  intimated,  formed  a  ground  of  distinction 
between  delieta.  Compensation  could  be  sued  for 
by  the  party  injured  :  a  penalty,  which  was  not  a  di- 
rect benefit  to  the  injured  party,  was  sued  for  by  the 
state,  or  by  those  to  whom  the  power  of  prosecu- 
tion was  given,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  lex  Julia  de 
■daMerm.  At.  In  the  ease  of  delieta  publica,  the 
mienlion  of  the  doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered :  the  act,  if  done,  was  not  for  that  reason 
only  punished  ;  nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it 
ibr  that  reason  only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of 
Mieta  privata,  the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  com- 
pamted.  even  if  it  was  merely  culpa.  ( Vid  Culpa.) 

CRT'MI.NA  EXTUAORDINA'RIA.  {V,d.  Csi- 
uts  ) 

•CKIMNUS  or  -UM  {npifivo^  or  -or),  the  larger 
granules  of  bruised  grain.s,  called  Groats  in  Eng- 
hsh-  Daniin.  liowever,  says  it  was  also  aiiplu  d  !o 
Parley  itself.  He  contends  that  xpt  in  Homer  is 
«  contraction  from  uthuo^,  ^nd  not  from  tiptfhi* 

•CKI.NANTH'EMUM  {KpivuvOriwv),  probably  the 
SempfTvintm  tentorum,  or  House-leek.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  and  Dierbach.* 

•CRmON  (Kptvov),  the  Lily.    ( Vid.  Liliuk.) 

•CRIOS  (xptof),  I.,  a  military  engine.  ( Vid.  Aai- 

1.  (liig.  47,  til.  (D«.  48,  Ut.  19,  a.  n.h^  (Dig.  47, 

U.  1.  s.  t.)— 4.  (Dum,  Lss.  Hoa^  v.— ibdaoM,  AmwhL,  a. 


IS  1— II.  The  Ram.  (Vid.  Ovi8.}-.III.  («p«o<  ui 
ie)»  A  large  fish,  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  .f:iian. 
It  eannot  be  satiaftetorily  detemuned.*— 'IV.  (xutdt 
iptSadoi),  A  speeiea  of  the  detr  ttrkUnrnm.  ( Kid 

Ebkbixthus.)* 

CRls  rA.    {Vid.  Gauka.) 

CiilTAI  {KptToi),  (judges).  Tliis  name  was  appli- 
ed by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not  judge 
of  a  thiufj  like  a  i'iiKa^ri]r,  .iccording  to  positive  lawt^ 
but  according  to  bis  own  sense  of  justice  and  equi- 
ty.' But  at  Athens  a  nnmber  of  Kpirai  were  ch(^ 
sen  by  ballot  from  a  number  of  seleeted  candidates 
at  every  celebration  of  the  Dioiiyisia,  and  were 
called  <ii  Kfjiral,  «ar'  e;oxr/v.  Their  office  was  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  different  choruses  and 
dramatic  poems,  and  to  award  the  prizes  to  the  vic- 
tors ♦  Their  number  is  stated  by  Suidas  (.■»  r.  '£» 
TT^vTf  KpiTuv  yovvaai)  lo  have  Injen  live  for  como* 
dies :  and  G.  Hermann  has  supposed,  with  ^grcal 
probability,  that  there  were,  on  the  whole,  ten  Kpirai, 
five  for  comedy  and  the  same  number  for  tragedy, 
one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  The  expre.«sion 
in  Aristophanes,*  vm^v  vuet  roi^  jc/HTotf,  sigaif.es  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  irf*  the 
tivejudge.s.  For  the  completf  liti  raturo  of  ttiis  suf)- 
ject,  see  K.  F.  Hermann's  Ma/iuoj  ol  ike  I'ol.  Ani. 
of  Grcecf,  (J  149,  n.  13. 

CRO'BYIX>S.   (  VuL  Coma,  p,  291.) 

•CROCODI'LUS  (cpo«)drt;i«c).  the  Crocodile. 
The  name  properly  denotes  a  small  species  of  Liz- 
ard, and  was  merely  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Crocodile  itself,  from  the  resemblance  whieh  the 
latter  bore  to  this  small  crealui  e,*  just  as  our  Alli- 
gator is  the  Portuguese  «*s/  Ufsaio,  '  the  Lizard. 
Hence  Aristotle  calls  the  Crocodilr'  nooKodnkoc  <i 
iroTufttof,  and  the  Lizard  KpoKoitiAoi  6  x^pooiof. 
The  Egyptians,  says  Herodotus,  called  the  Craco. 
dilc;if<^^f :  this,  however,  is  a  mere  eonuption  in 
Greek  of  the  Egyptian  name  Msah  or  kmstjoh, 
which  the  Coplsi  still  retain  in  Amsah,  and  from 
which  the  Arabs  have  derived  their  modern  appei* 
lation  Tmtih.  The  ancient  writere  have  left  us 
accounts  of  this  animal,  hut  they  are  more  or  less 
imperfect.  Thus  Herodotus  says'  it  is  blind  in  the 
water;  an  evident  error,  unless  he  mean  by  the 
Greek  term  rw^Aiif,  not  "blind,"  but  merely  "  dim- 
sighted,"  or  «*  comparatively  weak  of  sight,"  i.  e  , 
when  compared  with  its  keenness  of  vision  on  the 
land.  So,  again,  Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue. 
This,  however,  is  a  popular  error :  it  has  a  tongue, 
like  the  rest  of  animals,  but  this  is  connected  by  a 
rough  skin  with  the  lower  jaw  ;  and,  not  bein<;  ex- 
tensible, nor  ea^^iiy  seen  at  first  view,  since  it  eom 
pletely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  .iiw  between  the  two 
rows  of  teeth,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  no 
actual  existence.  Again,  t'.e  Crocodile,  according 
to  Herodotus,  docs  not  move  its  lower  jaw,  but 
brings  the  upper  one  down  in  contact  with  it.  Now 
the  truth  is  just  the  other  way :  the  lower  jaw  alone 
is  moved,  and  not  the  upper.  The  lower  jaw  ex- 
tends farther  back  than  the  scull,  so  that  the  neck 
must  be  somewhat  l>ent  when  it  is  opened.  The 
appearance  thus  produced  has  led  to  the  very  com 
mon  error  of  believing  that  the  Crocodile  moves  its 
upper  jaw,  which  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  moti.u, 
(  Xrcjit  with  the  rest  of  its  body.  ••  Naturalists  de' 
scrib<>  four  species  of  the  Crocodile,  namoly,  Croco 
dtlna  alligator,  C.  caymtn,  C.  gamii,  and  C.  emitA 
verlxra.  The  third  of  these  beinp  found  only  ir 
India,  and  the  fourth  being  peculiar  to  America,  n 
follows  that  the  ancients  could  have  had  little  ac- 
quaintance with  any  other  species  than  the  AlUgA' 


1.  (Adams,  Ap|Miidn«,v>)--4L  (TlM<n>hra«t.,  IT.  P.,  vfli.,  5.)- 
S.  (Hcrad..  iii.,  160.— Domlk.,  CM/ath.,  i.,  p.  17  i  c.  Mid.,  o 

asa.)  4aiwcr.,Tiyaialfcy>C,,<rtt>Ceiv'*islsJ  *  (A» 
4SI  )— «.  (Hanil.,  it.,  «•.>—  .     «  ) 
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tor  and  tlie  Ciyinnn.  .fllian.  however,  must  be 
supposed  tu  allude  to  ilie  Gatud  when  he  mentions 
the  Crocodile  of  the  Ganges.  Both  Linnaeus  and 
Buflba  reckon  the  first  two  as  men  Turietiea,  hut 
tliey  are  now  generally  lietd  to  bo  dtstinet  speetot. 
Bocbart,  with  great  learninrr,  has  proved  tha*  th9 
Lemathun  of  Job  is  the  Crocodile.'  Athenaeus  ranks 
he  Crocodile  and  the  Hippopotamus  with  the  k^"?  * 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Crocodile  was  peculiarly 
Mcred  to  the  god  Savak.  Its  worship,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  ever)'  part  of  Egypt ;  some  places 
considermg  it  the  representative  uV  the  Evil  Beiog, 
and  bearfng  the  meet  deadly  animoafty  to  it,  whloi 

led  to  serious  feuds  belwrcn  neighbouring  towns, 
Sueli  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Ombites  and  the  Tentyrites,  as  described  by  Juve- 
Di^l;  and  the  aaaoe  animal  which  was  worahipped 
at  (hnboB,  was  killed  and  eaten  bf  the  inbabHaDta 
of  Apolliiuijjiilis  *  The  Crocodile  enjoyed  ^reat 
honours  at  Coptos,  Umbos,  and  Crocodilopolts  or 
Arthribis,  in  the  Theba'id.   In  Lower  Egypt,  it  was 

Sirticularly  sacred  at  a  place  called  Uie  City  of 
rocodilcs  (Crocodilopolis),  and  afterward  Arsinoe, 
the  capital  of  a  noiuo,  now  the  jjr()\  ince  of  Fyoom. 
The  animals  were  there  kept  in  the  Lake  Maris, 
and  were  buried  in  the  under-ground  chandwra  of 
the  famous  I^ibyrinth.  The  Crocodile  is  now  sel- 
dom eaten,  the  Hesh  Iw^ing  bad.  Indeed,  in  former 
times,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  eaten  as  a  mark 
of  hatred  towards  the  Evil  Being,  of  whom  it  was 
the  emblem,  than  as  an  article  of  Ibod.*  The  Croc- 
odile at  present  is  found  in  the  Nile  only  towards 
the  region  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  extremely 
hot,  and  where  this  animal  never  ftlb  into  a  lethar- 
gic state.  Formerly,  when  it  was  wont  to  descend 
Uie  branches  of  the  river  which  water  the  Delta,  it 
used  to  pass  the  four  winter  months  in  caverns, 
and  without  food.  Of  this  fact  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  naturalists. — In  the  year 
59  B.C.,  the  aedile  Scaurus  exhibited  at  Kome  five 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile  ;  a.nd  subsequently,  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  had  a  circus  filled  with  water,  and 
exhibited  there  to  the  people  thirty-six  crocodiles, 
vhidi  were  failed  by  an  equal  number  of  men  who 
eere  habituated  to  fight  with  these  animals  '"• 

•KPOKOAEI'AO:;  (x'-foaioi  or  aniyKOf),  the 
Vkink,  or  l.Kind  Crocodile.  There  are  two  species 
ef  the  Skink  with  which  the  ancients  may  be  sup- 
poeed  to  have  been  well  acqnaioted,  namely,  Scineu* 
oJUcinalis  and  S.  Alptricnsis  Moses  Charras  says  ; 
of  them,  "  The  Skinks  are  little  animals  like  to  liz- 
uda,  or,  vathnr,  like  to  little  erocodOea,  bgr  which 
name  they  are  known."* 

•CROCODEIL'IUM  (Kf>oKo6ti?itov),  a  species  of 
plant.  Mattliiolus  inlbrms  u.s  that  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Eryngium  marinum^  or  Sea  Eringo, 
and  the  Cerfmo,  or  (Striine  Thistle ;  hot  he  rejects 
both  these  suppositions,  admitting,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  it. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  indinea  to  think  ft  the 

£fWIW1ltlK.' 

•CROCUS  ('cpo/roc),  the  Saffron  Crocus,  or  Cn- 

ais  fitfirux.  The  genuine  Saffron  grows  wild  in  the 
levant  and  in  Southern  Europe  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  the  fields  of  Greece  and  on  the  mountains  around 
Athens.  The  flower  of  the  C.  lattvM  is  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  appears  in  autumn ;  hence  the  epithet 
nutumnalis.  The  best  Saffron  came  from  Corycus 
in  Cilicia  and  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  Lydia.  The 
LjNiian  OljnD^NM  and  the  island  of  Sicily  also  pro- 
duce'  \  v(>ry  cood  sort.    Saffron  was  much  used 

I.  (llu-r-.?..  4,  12.)— 2.  (Athcn.,  ii.,  00.— AdJims,  Appeml., 
■.  T  )— 3.  (Wilkinson's  Eryndans,  toI.  t.,  p.  S29.— Juv.,  ?at., 
x»ni..  3«.)— 4.  (Wilkun  .11,  I.  o— 5,  (Griffith's  Curier,  toI  ix., 
p.  190  v_ii,  (An«t  I  ,  II  A  .ii.,  1.— Diow-^iT.,  M.  M.,  ii.,  '<  I  — 
Ailmnus  Ap{M>i>il.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Diuaoar.,  lij  .  10.— G«l«n  De 
IIbp*  t<i  — AduH,  AjffmLt 


by  the  Romans  as  a  condiment  in  varioas  articin 
of  food,  as  It  still  is  by  many  Oriental  nations,  h 
was  also  put  into  wine.  Satfron,  diluted  in  wsitcv 
or  wine,  waa  apnnkled  aa  a  perfume  in  toe  theatm 
and  other  plaoes,  and  alao  on  the  foneral  pQe.  It 
Wis  also  made  into  an  unguent  {Crocinum  ungutnl' 
tim).  ^  iffroi.  coloured  garments  were  al»j  oMKh 
in  vogue.- 

CROCO'TA  (sc.  veths:  xpoKuriv,  sc.  Iftdnw,  (n 
KpoKurof,  sc.  ;t<r(jt')  was  a  kind  of  gala-dress,  chieU) 
\v(irii  l)y  women  on  soU  nin  occasions,  and  in  Greece 
especially  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia.'  It  was 
also  worn  by  the  prieata  oTCybde,*  and  wometiasi 
by  men  of  effeminate  character  •  It  is  eridealt 
from  the  passage  of  Virgil,  that  its  name  was  de 
rived  from  crocus,  one  of  the  favourite  colours  ol 
the  Greek  ladies*  as  we  still  aee  in  the  pietunadb 
covered  at  Rensvlaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  cit^ 
comstance  that  dresses  of  this  colour  were  in  I.atin 
conunonly  called  vcstes  crucats  or  cioceie,  has  iu 
dnoed  some  w  riters  on  antiquities  to  suppose  ttiat 
crocota  was  derived  from  Kpox^  (woof  or  weft)  or 
KpoKif  (a  flake  of  wool  or  eotton  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth),  so  that  it  would  be  a  soft  and  woolh 
kind  of  dress.*  But  the  passages  above  referred  ts 
are  aoflcient  to  refute  this  opinion,  md  the  aaaa 
crocota  was,  like  many  others,  adopted  hgr  the  Rs 
mans  from  the  Greeks.* 

•CROCOTTAS  (KpoKOTToc),  an  animal  roentiuo- 
ed  by  the  ancient  writeis.  and  aaid  to  be  prodnood 
fipom  the  wolf  and  dog;  hot  to  he  rnnHi  more  fem* 
cioiis  than  cither  of  thf  .'^c  animals  .Such,  at  least, 
is  the  account  of  Artemidorus,'  Diodorus  Sicfllos.* 
and  Agatharchides.*  But  the  coupling  of  the  mil 
and  dog,  though  easy,  and  often  eflectcd  in  men^ 
geries  at  the  present  day,  produces  no  durable  upe. 
eies.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  fro 
cottas  answers  to  the  Hyena,  since  the  latter  has 
very  strong  teeth,  and  breaks  bones  with  the  grest* 
est  ease,  as  the  Crocottas  is  said  to  have  done.  The 
earliest  pass,aj.;('  respecting  the  Crocottas  is  found 
in  Ctesias,  and  the  description  there  given  is  almost 
the  same  with  that  by  which  the  Oriental  writeis 
describe  the  Hyena.** 

•CROM-YON  or  CROMMTON  (Kfy'.fivov,  ^po^ 
fivoi'),  the  Allium  ccpa,  or  Garlic.    (Vid.  Alucm.) 

CRO'NI.\  (<rp6v(o),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honoor  of  Cronos,  whose  worahip  was  asid  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Attica  by  Ceerops.  He 
had  a  temple  in  common  witli  Rhra  "  Thr  tV;-l:v3l 
was  held  on  the  twelfth  uf  the  month  of  Hecalom- 
bcon,"  which,  at  an  early  period  of  the  hisloiy  si 
Attica,  bore  the  name  of  ftrnf  Kp6viof  >* 

The  Rhodians  also  celebrated  a  festival  in  honosr 
of  Cronos,  perhap.s  llic  I'lHPniciaii  Molocli,  tn  wliu'ii 
human  sacrifices,  generally  consisting  of  crunwaJs, 
were  offered.  This  festival  was  hdd  on  the  ail* 
teenth  of  Metageitnion.'* 

Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Romai,  Sat- 
urnalia, apply  to  them  the  name  Kp6v«a." 

CROTALUM,  a  kind  of  Cymbal,  erroneoutOy  sap 
posed  hgr  Sealiger  and  Brodttoa  to  he  the  atfUM  wili- 
tbesitlnMi.  The  mistakea  of  learned  meneotta 


1.  (Tbeophnct.,  11.  P.,  in.,  8.— Uiotoor.,  i.,  85.— BilIeriMl 
Flora  ClMiica,  p.  II.— SpanlMim  ti  CaOiin.,  p.  70 :  '*  de  Cton 
el  Inxa  ciioa  earn.**— Ovid,  A.  A.,  L,  IM.— Prvprrt.,  ir.,  1,  If 
—Id..  iiL,  8,  a,  *a)-4  {AriitoBlk,  Ru..  M.  wiUa  tta  «Im1 
— I.vsittr., 44.— raiai,  ir.,  10, 117.)-4.  (A)mi1.,  .M«ctasdll 
— Virff.,  JEn.,  ii.,  614.)— 4.  (Arirtoph.,  Theam.,  233.--Snid.,  t. 
T. — Plaut.  ami  Ncv.,  np.  Noniara,  siv.,  8,  and  rvi.,  4.— I^a^ 
llani»p.  Rrsp.,  21.) — 5.  (Sninias.  ad  Capiti>liD.,  Pertinac..  8,  t 
1,  p.  MT,  and  aJ  TcrtuC  .  De  Pall.,  p.  3W.)— 6.  (Componi  lite 
ker'i  Chaiiklcs,  ii.,  p.  351,  &e..) — i.  (ap.  Slrr.li..  xn..  p.  TT4 
Caj.)— «.  ,  35.)— 9.  (ap.  Phot.,  Cwl^  2S0.  c.  SiJ.)— 10.  (C» 
Tier  nU  P)tn.,  H,  3<1.)— 11.  (l'uu».,  i..  18,  ♦  7.^-12  (Dr-morth. 
c.  Timocr.,  p.  7(H.)— 13.  (.\theii.,  xi'ii.,  )>.  561.)—.!.  (Pori-htr 
mp.  Theodoret,  vii.,  Grvo.  Affiict.— 1)«  ALatin*Bt ,  ik.  M  )— U 
VrU.  Albao^  siv,,  p.  W^Agfkta^  IB 
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poiLl  arf  refuted  at  kngth  by  I^^nipe.*  Fr 
A>i  aid  the  whoUast  on  Anstophanes,'  it 


From  Siii- 

^   appears 

IB Ittfe  been  a  split  reed  or  cane,  which  clattered 
when  shiken  with  the  ham!  According  to  Eusta- 
dutts,'  it  was  made  of  stit  ll  and  brass  as  well  as  of 
MOd.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  farther  aays  that  it 
mt  m  invontion  of  the  Sicilians. 

WflOKS  wtao  played  on  the  orotaliiin  wera  termed 
mt$lutrUt.   Sach  was  Virgil's  Copa, 

"  Crutpitm  sub  crolaJo  dorta  movere  latui."* 
The  line  alludes  to  the  dance  with  crotcUa  (similar 
to  castanets),  for  which  we  have  the  additional  tes- 
timony of  Macrobiua.*  The  annexed  woodcut,  ta- 
ke? from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient  marble  in  Spon's 
I'.v  eiianea.*  repicMits  ooA  of  these  enl§IUtrim 


The  words  Kni>ra?.of  and  itp6TaXov  are  often  ap- 
|Bed,  by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  a  noisy,  tslkative 

person  ' 

•CROTON  {xponiv)^  1.  an  insect  found  on  oxen 
and  dogs,  and  eometfanes  on  men,  namely,  the  Aca- 
rvM  Ttdwtus,  L  ,  or  Tick.*— II.  According  tO  Galen, 
the  same  with  the  kikl.*   ( Vid.  Cici.) 

GRlTFTErA  {ttpmtrtia,  also  called  KpvTZTta  or 
K/tmni)  was,  according  to  AristoUe,'*  an  institution 
hitroduced  at  Sparta  by  the  legislation  ofLycorgus. 
Its  character  was  so  cruel  and  atrocious,  that  Plu- 
tarch only  with  great  reluctance  submitted  to  the 
•Mhofity  of  Afistotle  in  ascribing  its  introduction  to 
the  8|wrtnn  lawgiver.  The  description  which  he 
gifes  (tf  it  is  this :  The  ephors,  at  intervals,  select- 
ed from  among  the  young  Spartans  those  who  ap- 
pwed  to  be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent 
theoB  in  varioos  direetione  aO  over  the  country,  pro- 
vided with  da  eiders  and  thcir  necessary  food.  Du- 
ring the  daylune  these  yomig  men  concealed  them- 
■  i;  hot  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the  high- 
^  tnd  massacred  those  of  the  Hetots  whom  they 

 ,  or  whom  they  thought  proper.  Sometimes, 

alsa  they  ranged  over  llie  fields  (in  the  daytime), 
and  deipatcbed  the  strongest  and  best  of  the  Helots. 
This  aeeoant  agrees  with  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
tm."  who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  one  that  was 
mil  carried  on  in  his  own  time,  though  he  deeeribes 
hs  intiodnetion  by  Lycurgus  only  as  a  report. 

ThectMCna  ha»  generally  been  considered  either 
as  a  khid  of  nriHtary  training  of  the  Spartan  youths, 
in  which,  a.s  in  other  cases,  the  lives  of  the  Helots 
were  unscrupulously  sacriticed,  or  as  a  means  of 
lessening  the  numbers  and  weakening  the  powrr  «'f 
the  slaves.  But  Miiller,**  who  is  anxious  to  soOen 
the  notions  generally  canrent  respecting  the  rela- 
tiens  between  the  Helots  and  their  masters,  suppo- 
ses that  Pluurch  and  Heraclides  represent  the  in- 
stitation  of  the  eryjUeia  "  as  n  war  which  the  ephors 
th«r.<<i  Ivt's.  on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office, 
prwlainiod  against  the  Helots."   Heradldes,  how- 

1.  (De  Cvmb.  Vet.,  i.,  4,  5,  6.)-%  (Nube«,  m)-3.  (H.,  xi., 
|flO.>_-4.  ,t'  .  2.)— 5.  (Sat..  11.,  10.)— «.  (Sec.  I.,  art.  fiff.  43.) 
-:.  (Anit,  Nub.,  448.-Eur.,  Cycl.,  l04.)--8.  (Anrtot.,  H,  A., 
»n  17.)— 6  iTheophnuit.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10.)— Wf-  Kofc,  um^ 
H-l  -U  I'  «>— 11.  (Dvriut  ht..S.*4> 


CRYFTEIA. 

ever,  does  not  mention  this  proclamation  at  all, 
and  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  ol 
Aristotle,  does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the 
crypteia.   MuUer  also  supposes  that,  according  to 
the  received  opinion,  this  chase  of  the  slaTes  took 
place  regularly  every  year;  and  showing  at  once 
the  absiirdity  of  such  an  annual  proclamation  of 
war  and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  ht  rejeein 
what  he  calls  the  common  opinion  altogether,  aa 
involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  re- 
course to  Plato  to  ."-(live  the  prohli  in     But  Thirl- 
walP  much  more  judiciously  considers  that  this 
prodamatimi  of  war  is  not  altogether  groundless, 
but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  something  else,  and 
that  its  real  character  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  emieia.   Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
thing  here  misrepresented  and  exaggerated  into  a 
pTticlamation  of  war  was  some  promise  which  the 
ephors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged 
to  make :  for  instance,  to  protect  the  state  against 
any  danger  that  might  arise  from  too  great  an  in- 
crease of  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Helots— a 
promise  which  might  very  easily  be  distorted  into  a 
proclamation  ol  war— there  is  notliini;  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus ;  and  such 
an  institution,  by  no  roeana  smiirising  in  a  slav^ 
holding  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  number  of  free 
citizens  was  comparatively  very  small,  would  have 
conferred  upon  the  ephors  the  legal  authority  occa- 
nonalhj  to  send  out  a  number  of  young  Spartans  in 
chase  of  the  Helots.*  That  on  eertaln  oeeaaiona, 
when  the  state  had  reason  to  P  ar  the  overwhelming 
number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  massacred  with 
the  sanction  of  the  public, authorities,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.*   It  is,  however,  probable  eoou|(h  that 
such  a  system  may  at  first  have  been  earned  on 
with  some  degree  of  moderation  ;  but  after  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  them- 
selves  and  pat  their  masters  to  death,  as  was  thjs 
case  during  and  aflcr  the  earthquake  in  Laconia,  it 
assumed  the  barbarous  and  atrocious  character 
which  we  have  described  above  *    II  the  crjptcia 
had  taken  place  «iiiitM%,  and  at  a  fixed  time,  we 
should  indeed  have  reason,  with  Muter,  to  wonder 
why  the  Helot.s,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
alone,  and  were  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  ol 
common  protection,  did  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the 
whole  of  Laconia  ;  but  Plutarch,  the  only  authority 
on  which  this  supposition  can  rest,  does  not  say  that 


the  crypteia  took  place  every  year,  but  <5«i  xpovo^t 
i.  e.,   at  intervals,**  or  occasionally.'  The  diffleol^ 

tics  whicli  Miiller  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  CommOD 
account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
moved, and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  .seek  their 
solution  in  the  description  given  by  Plato,*  who  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institotiOD, 
under  the  name  of  crypteia.  From  tlie  known  par- 
tiality of  Plato  for  Spartan  insliiuiions,  and  his  in- 
clination to  represent  them  in  a  favourable  light,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his  ev- 
idence will  be  of  little  weight.  And  when  he  adopt- 
ed the  name  crj-ptcia  for  his  institution,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  it  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta ;  a  partial  resem- 
blance was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  name  of  the 
Spartan  institution  to  that  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  his  own 
wo»d3,  that  bis  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  advantages  which  young  soldiers  might 
derive  from  such  hardships  as  the  Kpvnroi  had  to 
undergo.    But  even  Plato's  colony  would  not  have 


1.  (Hifl.  Gwce,  Tol.  i.,  p.  311.)— 9.  {I»ocr.,  Panaih.,  p.  STJ 
B.>— 3.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  80.)— ».  (I  wupaw  Plut.,  Lye,  2»,  jul 
fin.)— 4.  (HaimuB  ad  Vigar.,  p.  8M.)— 0.  (De  U^.,  ■.,  p.  OM 
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CRTfPTA. 


CUBICULAKII. 


Men  01  a  \eti  hiunane  cbancter»  a*  his  itptnrvn 
were  to  go  out  in  nam  and  make  free  nae  of  the 

CRUX  ((jroD/wf,  oKoMrii),  an  instrument  of  capi- 
tal punishment  used  by  several  ancient  nations,  ea- 
pec  iaily  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The  words 
craipou  and  okuXot<Cu  are  also  applied  to  Persian 
and  Egyptian  punislum  nls,  but  (  .i>a>.,«  ji'  (Imibia 
whether  they  describe  the  liomau  method  of  cruci- 
fixion. From  Senwa*  we  learn  tlie  tatter  to  have 
h>  i-n  (  f  two  kinds,  the  less  usual  »ort  being  father 
iinpalciiicni  than  what  we  should  describe  by  the 
word  crucifixion,  as  llie  criminal  was  transfixed  by 
a  pote,  which  passed  through  the  bacik  and  spine, 
and  came  out  at  the  month. 

ThcCKMSWas  of  several  kinds;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crux  Andrtana,  because  tradition  re- 
pons  St.  Andrew  to  have  suffered  upon  it ;  another 
was  found  Uke  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,'  who 
makes  it  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  tu  make  four  right 
angles.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  unanimous 
tesiimniiv  of  the  fathers,  who  sought  to  confirm  it 
by  .srnpiure  itself,*  that  our  Saviour  suffered.  The 
punishuieiii,  as  is  well  known,  was  chiefly  inflicted 
00  slaves  and  the  worst  kind  of  malefactors.*  The 
manner  of  it  was  aa  foOova :  The  criminal,  after 
sfiiit'iirc  pronounceil,  carried  hi.H  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution :  a  custom  mentioned  by  Plutarch*  and 
Artemidorus,*  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels.  From 
livy*  and  Valerius  Maximus,*  acouifiog  appears 
to  nave  formed  a  part  of  this,  as  of  oUier  capital 
punishiiK  n!s  anion;;  ihc  Romans.  The  scourging 
of  our  Saviour,  howi;ver,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
Ibis  light,  as  Grotius  and  Hammond  have  obaenred 
it  was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced. »• 
The  criminal  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and 
nailt'il  or  hmai!!  tu  tiic  rros.-..  The  lallcr  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  sufferer  was  IcA  to  die 
of  hunger.  Instances  are  reoorded  of  persons  who 
survived  nine  days.  It  was  usual  to  leave  the  body 
on  the  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  the  thieves,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  was  acci- 
dental i  because  by  the  Jewish  law,  it  is  expressljr 
nmarked,  the  bodies  could  not  remain  on  the  cross 
during  the  Sabbath-day.** 

CrVpT.V  (from  Kpvnrciv,  to  conceal),  a  Crj'pt. 
Among  the  Romans,  any  lung  narrow  vault,  wheth- 
er wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  earth, 
is  expressed  by  this  term ;  such  as  a  sewer  {crypta 
Subura}*)  (vid.  Clo^-.  a),  the  carctrcs  of  the  circus 
(tid.  Circus,  p.  254),  or  a  magazme  for  the  recep- 
tion of  agricultural  inrodooe.^* 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are : 

I.  .\  covered  portico  or  arcade,  called  more  def- 
initely crypto  poTticus,  because  it  wa.s  not  supported 
by  open  columns  like  the  ordinary  portico,  but  closed 
at  tbe  sides,  with  windows  only  finr  the  admissHm 
of  light  and  air.'*  Tliese  were  fretjucnted  dnrinj: 
summer  for  tlieir  coolness.  A  portico  of  this  kind, 
almost  entire,  is  still  remaining  in  the  suburban  villa 
sf  Arrins  Oiomedes  at  Poippeii. 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
ittached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
Tormers,  who  there  rehearsed  their  parts  or  prac- 
tised thdr  «Kreis0s.i*  One  of  these  is  mentioned 

I.  (Kkt.  Aniiliarm.,  xri.,  77.) — 2.  (Con».  »d  Marc,  ii.— 
Epiii.,  iiv.,  l.j— 3.  (Judic.  VficJil.,  III.)  — ■!.  (Liji*.,  D<s  Crur*, 
I.,  9.)— 3.  (Jiiv  ,  .Sat.,  vi.,219.-U  )r„  Sat.,  1.,  h'.'.)— 0.  (De 
Tanl.  Del   Niii  l.,  r»0'ir»v  ruif  «  n  tKiifiti  H>v  atroC 

ompdr.) — ?.  ("Otripo*;).,  II.,  Cl.l ,  v Mill.,  36)  —  9.  (i.,  7.) 
—10.  (St.  Lukf,  »»m.,  16.-St.  Juhu,  x.x.,  1,6.)  — II.  (Lip«., 
D*  CraMi— Cxkiubun,  Exer.  Antibanui.,  zvi.,  77.)  —  12.  (Jut., 
iM.,  T.,  106.)  —  13.  (Vi,TU».,  8.  — Commre  Vaixo,  De  Re 
Ran.,  i.,  ST.)— U.  (Piin.,  Epitt.,  ii..  15 ;  v.,t{  vti^tln— Siikm., 
tmtu  ii..  S.)— 19.  (SiMt ,  Cat.,  M.— Compm  Dim  Can..  Us., 
•i  — Jrwfh.,  Astiq.,  xix^  1,  i  M.) 


by  P.  Victor*  as  the  aypta  BaiHt  anached  ir  (■§ 
theatre  built  by  Cornelius  Balbus  at  tbe  instirtivi 

of  Augustus,'  which  is  siippos^-d  to  \yc  the  nun  uow 
seen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacabcris,  lM>twc 
the  church  of  that  name  and  theS.IIaria  di  i'ii 

II.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  ex* 
tremities,  formtnjif  what  in  modem  lan^agp  is  de> 
nominated  a  "  liinntl,  '  like  t  -e  ^rrollo  of  f^iusilippo, 
well  known  to  every  vismint  of  Naples  Thu  is  a 
tunnel  excavated  in  the  iufo  rock,  about  Mfiect  high 
and  18  "0  lonsr,  forminij  the  dirf-l  rotnmunication 
between  N.iplcs  and  PozzuoU  {I'utrolt),  coiled  bj 
the  Romans  rnjvta  NtapoUtam,  ttld  desOffilMd  llf 
Seneca*  and  Strabo.* 

A  sttbterranean  ▼aob  nsed  for  any  secret  wor- 
ship, hut  more  particularly  for  the  licentious  riles 
consecrated  to  Priapus,  was  also  railed  rr-ypta  ' 

III.  When  the  practice  o\  consuming  the  body 
by  fire  was  relinquished  InL  Bostcm.  Conditobi- 
oh),  and  a  nnmber  of  bodws  was  consigned  to  one 
place  of  burial,  as  the  catacombs,  fur  instance,  thta 
common  tomb  was  called  crypta.*   One  of  these, 

'■  the  crypia  Ncpoiiana,  which  was  in  the  virus  P«irf> 
dug,  under  the  Esquiiine,'  was  used  by  the  early 
Christians,  during  the  tunes  of  their  persecution,  at 

'  a  place  of  secret  worship.' 

1    CKYFrOPO'RTICUS.   {Vid.  CurrtA.) 

I  •ORYSTALLIJS  or  -UM  (Kpt'oraXJiiK),  Crystal 
The  ancients  were  of  opinion  t!i;ii  crystal  was  imly 
water  congealed  in  a  long  ptritHl  of  time  into  un  ice 
more  durable  than  common ;  and  Pliny*  thought  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  excessively  cold 
regions.  **  That  it  is  ice  is  certain,"  says  this  wri- 
ter, "  and  hence  t!ie  Gri  rks  have  given  it  ita 
name."  In  accordance  witli  the  etymology  here 
alluded  to,  icpmrraXKoc  i*  thought  to  come  ftnn 
Kpvoc  "  ice,"  or  from  Kpvaruu  [KpvcToivu),  "  tc 
freeze."  "This  ancient  notion,"  observes  \fr 
.Moore,  "  will  appear  less  riclicniuus  if  we  conside: 
that,  although  water  really  converted  into  a  solid 
crystaltfaM  mass,  by  expcnrare  to  a  very  ordinuy 
decree  of  cold,  resumes  its  fliud  state  whi'n  the 
heat  of  which  it  was  deprived  is  again  restored ;  yet 
the  results  of  chemical  analysis  tcacb  us  that 
ter,  in  a  permanently  sohd  sute,  constitutes  a  < 
sideraUe  portion  of  many  crystalline  subetanoes. 
Of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  for  example,  it  forms 
near  one  third ;  and  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  consid- 
erably aboTs  one  half  Rock^eiystal  is  one  among 
the  very  few  minerals  whose  crystalUne  form  Pliny 
has  remarked.  He  mentions  one  remarkable  use 
of  crystal  it  applying  actual  cautery,  the  crysuil 
having  been  used  as  a  lena.  This,  however,  was 
known  long  before,  mention  of  it  hsving  beea  nndo 
in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  poem  of 
the  pseudo-Orpheus  on  the  properties  of  Stones. "»• 
CUBErA.  (Ktd.  Tesskua  ) 
CUBICULA'lUI  were  slaves  who  had  tbe  care 
of  the  deeping  and  dwelKng  rooms.  Faithfal  slaves 
were  always  selected  for  this  ofl^ce,  as  they  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  tiie  care  of  their  master's  person. 
When  Julius  Ca;sar  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  he 
dismissed  all  liia  other  alaves  and  attendaota,  oolf 
retaining  with  him  a  physician  and  two  cubtcob- 
rii."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cubicularii  to  introdmx: 
visiters  to  their  master,"  for  which  purpose  they 
appear  to  have  usually  remained  in  an  ante- room.'* 
Under  the  later  emperars*  the  eubiotiilarii  belonging 

1.  (RrKio  II.)  —  2.  (Suet.,  OctaT..29.  — Dion  Ca«»  .  Ii»..  25.: 
— 3.  (E|>i»t.,  57.)  —  4.  (r.,  ^  7,  p.  197,  «h1.  Sicbciik.  —  Cumpan 
Pfti^n.,  Frmgtn.,  »ni.)  —  5.  (Pttron.,  Sat,,  »¥i.,  3.—  Coiojati 
iTii..  6.)  — 0.  (Sa!tnii«.,  Eiprcit.  Plin.,  p.  SiO. — Arii?,  Rum 
Sublcrr.,  i  ,  1.  ,  il  —  I'njdent.,  Iltpi  Xrt'i.,  ii.,  153.)  — 7.  (Fe» 
tun,  ».  ».  Septininntium.) — H.  (Nardim,  Rom.  Antic.,  iv.,  S.) — • 
(U.  N.,  xxxTii.,  9.)— 10.  (Anriciit  Minenlofy,  n.  Ma)— 11 
(Sa«t.,  Jul.,  4.)— IS.  (Cic.  kJ  Att.,  vi.  II  ft  .ia  Varr.,  iii.  <  ' 
—U.  <SMt..m,tl^  Joai.,M.I 


CUCULLU8 


COLtZ. 


to  the  pMSacft  wne  called  praposiU  atun  eiiUeide, 
ud  wciiewnoiis  of  high  rank.' 
CUBVCUIAJM  asually  means  a  sleeping  and 

dwellinp  rdfirn  in  a  rii>m:in  house  {vid.  House),  but 
is  also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  wbich  the 
Roman  emperors  were  ■ceastomed  to  witness  the 
public  games.'  It  appears  to  have  been  so  called, 
bwaiise  the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  recline 
in  the  cubicuia.  in^^tt'ud  uf  sitting,  SB  WW  anciently 
the  practice,  in  a  eeUa  curulis.* 

C3I7BI8TETB1IE8  (ntumrriipe^),  were  a  pertie^ 
nlor  kind  of  dancers  or  Himhlcrs,  whn  in  the  roursc 
of  their  dance  flung  themselves  nn  their  heads  and 
alighted  again  on  tiieir  feet  {iiairep  ot  KvStoTuvTec 
Koi  ric  6p0|pdir  sioxi^  npt^pdficvot  Kviiaruai  kv- 
kX4^*).  We  read  of  mAtorqTiiptr  as  early  as  the 
lime  ot  Homer.*  Tli*  sc  Innitilcrs  wcr*.'  ;il>(<  ao- 
cnstofned  to  make  their  somerset  over  knives  or 
awovda,  which  was  called  ««0iar^  tl(  /taxaipat.* 
The  way  in  which  this  feat  was  performed  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  who  says^  that  a  circle  was 
made  quite  full  of  upright  swords,  and  that  the  dan- 
cer tif  To^ra  iKvtiara  rc  coi  iitnOara  vnip  avruv. 
We  find  many  repreaentationa  of  thMe  tumblera, 
both  male  and  female,  in  ancient  works  of  art  * 

KvCiOT^Tfjpti  were  frequently  introduced  at  con- 
rivial  entertainments  to  amuse  the  guests;  but 
Socratea  condsmns  the  practice,  aa  attended  with 
loo  moch  danger  to  be  pleasing  on  such  aoeaaiona.* 
CU'BITUS  (Tt'^vr),  a  Greek  and  Roman  meaaare 
of  length,  ongmally  the  length  of  the  hiunan  arm 
from  the  eli)ow  to  the  wrni,  or  to  the  knnclde  of 
the  middle  finger.  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
half^  which  would  give,  according  to  Mr.  Hussey's 
emnpatation.  l  foot  5  4744  inches  Enf?  for  llic  Uu- 
OUUkaod  1  foot  6-2016  inches  for  the  Ureek  cubit.'* 
*  OUBUS  (cvdof).  a  Cube ;  a  name  given  also  to 

■  Tcspel  (called  likewise  qvadnmtal),  the  .sides  of 
wiucb  were  formed  by  six  equal  squares  (including 
the  top),  each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot 
tong .  The  aolid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to 
Ito  amphora. 

Pes  longo  in  tpalio  latoque  altoque  nolelur  : 
Amgtiim*  nt  far  titt  ptem  cimdit  linea  tripieXt 
^MfMr  ef  meilhiiii  nadrit  eingatur  inane  t 

AmpKora  fit  cvlms."" 

•CU'CULUS,  the  Cuckoa  (Ktd.  Coccyx.) 
CUCULLUS,  a  Cowl.  As  the  cowl  waa  hMead> 

ed  to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
the  bead  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weath- 
«r»  instead  of  a  bat  or  cap,  it  was  attached  only  to 
funenta  irf  the  eooiaeat  kind.  Its  form  may  be 
cooeehred  from  the  woodcut  at  page  132.  It  is 
there  represented  as  worn  by  a  Roman  shepherd, 
agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  Columella.**  The 
cucullus  was  also  used  by  pecaona  in  tlie  bigtier 
«;ircles  of  society,  when  thqr  wJalied  to  go  anvod 
without  being  known.'* 

T\ic  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the  cspe  (rid. 
Bwaos),  which  served  the  same  purpose,  was  al- 
lowed to  slavea  by  a  hiw  In  the  Codex  Theodo- 
aianus  Cowls  were  importer!  into  Italy  from 
Saintes,  in  France  {Santumro  cucullo),^*  and  from 
the  country  of  the  Bardeei,  in  lllyria.'*  Those  from 
•Jic  latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  faah- 

1   (Cod.  12,  tit.  5.)— «.  (Sort.,  Ner.,        Plin..  Ptnejr.,  51.) 

-a.  (EfDWti  mi  Suet.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (PUiU).  Symp.,  c.  16,  p.  190.)— 
y  <I1-.  inn.,  605.— Od.,  iv.,  l8.)-6.  (Plato,  Euthyd.,  c.  55,  p. 
1M. — X«n.,  Mem.,  i.,  3,  *  9.— Symp.,  ii.,  14.— All;en.,  iv.,  p. 

D.— P.-llui.  Onuin  .  ni..  131  )-7.  (Symp  ,  ii..  11.)— 6.  (See 
Tiaclilwin,  EnifTannsr*  fmm  Anr.iPnt  Vaif«,  i.,  60.) — 0.  (Xen., 
SyiBp-,  3.— S<'«>  Bee  krr,  ChankJpi,  vol.  i.,  p.  499  ;  ii.,  p. 
•87.) —10.  (Wurm,  De  Pimd.  Mm»..  ir  — irii»s<-y  mi  Am-ic  tit 
Weights,  Ac.)— 11.  (Rhcm.  Fann.,  De  Pond.,  <Vr.,  v..  59-«'2.) 

-la.  (De  Re  RttBtirn.  x,..  1.)— 13.  (Jav..  vi.,  330.— J-il,  Cap., 
V«r^  4^BKCkFr,  Gallu*,  toI.  i.,  p.  333.)— U.  (Vnniui,  Eiym. 
liav. !«..  a.  *  Bimi*.)— 15.  (Jav.,  S«U*iiL,  145.— aelmL  n 
Ir,  >— W.  (JoL  Cap.,  Ptitinu,  %.) 


ion,  which  gave  origin  to  the  to'in  BarJocucufim. 
"  Libomici  CttcuUi*'  are  mentioned  by  Martial.* 
•CU'CUMIS.  the  Cucumber.  ( Vii.  CorocYNraa 

and  Sicva  ) 

•CUCURB'ITA.  the  Gourd.  ( Vid.  CoLocvNTnB.) 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  Scull-cap.  made  of  leather, 
or  of  the  rough,  shaggy  fur  of  ary  wild  animal.* 
such  as  were  worn  bv  the  ^ft^^la  of  the  Rtiman  ar 
inie^.'  and  apparently  aynooymona  with  gaUm»* 
or  gakrieulu*.* 

in  the  sculptures  on  the  column  of  TVajan,  some 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  represented  with  the 
skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over  the  iiead,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  face  appears  between  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal,  while  the  re«t  of  the 
skin  fhUs  down  behind  over  the  back  and  sfMmlders. 
as  described  by  Virgil  *  This,  however,  was  an 
extra  delence,'  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the  cudo, 
which  was  the  cap  itself;  that  is,  a  particular  kind 
of  galea.  (Vid.  Galka.)  The  following  represen* 
tation  of  a  codo  is  taken  from  Cboul'a  Cattramen, 
dee  AneUm  Mmmna,  IWl. 


^jj|pp||IU|i||i|i|.Hll...lifc^^^ 


CU'LEUS  or  CII'LLEUS,  a  Roman 
which  waa  naed  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vin» 

yards.  It  was  the  largest  liquid  im  asure  used  bj 
the  liomans,  containing  20  amphorte,  or  118  gallons 
7  546  pints. 

"  Est  et,  lii.s  dccies  rjurvi  conficil  ainyih(<ra  nostra 
CulUtis :  hoc  major  nulla  eel  menevxa  ttquorte.  ** 

CU'LEUS  or  CUILEUS.  (VU.  Cosmui  Laa 

DB  SlC\RII8.) 

•CULEX,  the  Gnat.   ( Vid.  Conops.) 

CULI'NA,  in  its  most  common  acceptation, 
means  a  place  for  cooking  victuals,  whether  the 
kitchen  of  a  private  habitation  [vid.  House),  or  luC 
offices  attached  to  a  temple,  in  which  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacred  feasts  or  fa* 
the  priesthood.* 

It  signifies  also  a  convenience,  cahinel  d'aisanee^ 
seccsxum,  ti^cJpui'  "  Qua-darn  quotidie,  ul  culina 
et  caprile  ....  dcbent  emundari ,"  unless  the  con- 
jecture of  Schneider  is  admitted,  who  proposed  to 
read  *««nfeet  caprile.** 

Laatly,  it  is  used  for  a  particular  part  of  the  fu« 
neral  iqrre^  or  of  the  bus  turn,  on  or  in  wbich  ihe  vi 
anda  of  the  ftaneral  feast  were  consumed.**  Cooi 
para  an  anonymous  poet  in  Calalect. 

*'  Neque  in  aUinam  et  uncia  eompitalia 
Jk^^ufu*  iaeit  aoriUaa  f* 

in  which  aenae  it  eoiravonda  with  the  Gredr  slo- 


Tpa. 
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CUI.IX  (n'Aif.  dim.  kv^loki].  Ki?JaKiov),  a  CQOi 
mon  Greek  drinking-cup."  called  by  the  Romana 
calix.  The  name  waa  sometimes  applied  to  large 


CULPiL 


CULPA. 


L'lips  01  vessels,*  but  was  generally  rrstricted  to\ 
small  dnnking-cups  used  at  symposia  and  on  simi-^ 
lar  occasions  (^v  ijfiiv  ol  iraiSec  fiucpcut  KvXt^t  mncva 
ImifiaKuCuoiv*}.  Tho  kvXi^  is  frequently  seen  in 
paintings  on  ancient  vases  which  represent  drinking 
nccnes,  and  when  empty,  is  usually  held  iipri^^'it  hy 
one  of  its  handles,  as  shown  in  tho  annexed  wood- 
mt. 

AihcnKus*  informs  us  that  these  caps  were  usu- 
ally made  of  earthenware,  and  that  ttM  best  kind 
wsra  iDianAotiued  ia  Attiea  sad  AifoUs. 


The  fallowing  woodcut,  which  1*  '.ferred  tu  * 
several  articles,  is  taken  from  Millti,  and  repr« 
senta  a  syuiposium.  Three  young  and  two  c^dei 
men  are  reclining  on  a  couch  (xAivi?),  with  ttieirkA 
arms  restinf  on  striped  pillows  (Tpoo«rfa>iuA  m 
virayKuvia).  Before  the  couch  are  two  tablt-s 
Three  of  the  men  are  holding  the  kv?.i(  suspended 
by  Ofie  of  the  handles  to  the  fore-fmger ;  the  fourtk 
holds  a  ^luX^  {vid.  Phiala  );  and  the  fifth  a  fwAf 
in  one  hand  and  a  pvrw  in  the  other.  (  Vii.  Rutob.) 
In  the  niddlo  Komos  is  boattns  the  t  jnpenivD.* 


CULPA.  The  general  notion  of  damnum,  and 
the  nature  of  dolus  malua,  am  most  eOllVSiBiiBlltly 
explained  under  this  bead. 

Damnam  is  injmy  done  by  one  man  to  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  and  done  illcjrally  (I'n'urm,  i  r  ,  run- 
tra  ju$) ;  for  this  is  the  meanmg  ol  injuria  in  the 
actio  damni  injuriae  given  by  the  lex  Aquilia  ;*  and 
injuria,  in  this  sense,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
tho  aetio  injarianim.*  This  damnum,  injuria  of  Uie 
lex  Aquilia,  is  done  by  culpa  or  by  dolus  malus ; 
fur  damnum  dune  without  culpa  or  dolus  malus  is 
easual  (eoMut),  and  the  do<<r  is  not  punishable. 
Damnum,  in  fact,  implies  injuria  ;  and,  generally,  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  make  good  the  damage  done  hy 
bmi  to  iinotlit  r  man's  piopt  rly,  exct  pt  on  the  ground 
of  contract,  or  on  the  ground  of  illegal  act  where 
there  is  no  contract,  that  is  colpa  or  oolas. 

Neither  culpa  nor  dniu-i  i-aii  l)(>  taken  as  a  penus 
which  shall  comprehend  the  species  culpa  and  do- 
lus, though  some  writers  have  so  viewed  these 
terms.  Dolus  malus  is  thus  defined  by  Labeo:' 
'*Doln8  malus  est  omnis  csliiditas.  ftUacIa,  machi- 
natio  ad  circumvenietidiim,  fallenduin.  deeipicndnm 
alterum  adhibita  *'  Dolus  malus.  therefore,  has  ref- 
erence to  the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  ac- 
complished to  the  injury  of  another :  or  it  may  be 
the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
oiijilit  to  1)1'  doiKv  Tlic  dffinition  of  Aquilius,  a 
learned  jurist,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  col- 
league in  the  praetorship,^  labours  under  the  defect 
tfthe  definition  of  Servius,  which  is  criticised  liy 
tabeo  *  Tins  seems  to  he  the  Aquilius  who,  by  j 
the  edict,  gave  the  action  of  dolus  malus  in  all  ca- 
MS  of  dolus  malus  where  there  was  no  legislative 
provision,  and  there  was  a  justa  eausa.* 

It  is  generally  considered  that  culpa  may  be  ei- 
'Jber  an  act  of  commission  or  omission  ;  and  that  an 
4ct  of  commission  may  fall  short  of  dolus,  as  not 
eomiag  within  the  above  definition,  but  it  may  ap- 
proach Tery  near  to  dolus,  and  so  become  culpa 
dolo  proxinia  T^iit  tin;  characteristic  of  culpa  is 
omission.    It  is  true  that  the  danmum,  which  is 


I,  (Herod.,  iv.,  70.)— 2.  {X>n..  Sviiip**.,  ii.,  2*.)— 3.  p. 
«S0.)— 4.  (Gaiui.  111..  210.— D.K.  S.'tit.  2,  ».  S.)-3.  (Ganu,  in., 
nO.>-«.  (Dig.4,ui.3,a.l.)— (Off.,  iiu,  U.)— 8.  (D«.4,til. 
%s  14-9.  icic,  Ite  Nat.  Dwfn  UU  ItJ 
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necessary  to  constitute  the  culpa,  is  tht  consequen*^ 
of  some  act ;  but  the  aci  derives  its  culpoee  char- 
acter from  an  act  omitted ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
casus,  or  cssnal  damage. 

Culpa,  then,  being  characterized  by  an  act  of 
omission  (ncglxgtnlta),  or  omissio  diligentiaR.  tbs 
question  always  is,  how  far  is  the  person  cha-ged 
with  culpa  bound  to  look  after  the  interest  of  sik  tif 
er,  or  to  use  diligentia.  There  is  no  soch  generd 
obligation,  but  there  is  such  ol)linatinn  in  particulai 
cases.  Culpa  is  divided  into  lata,  levis,  ami  levia- 
sima.  Lata  culpa  "est  nimia  negligeniia,  id  est 
nun  intclligere  qut»d  omnes  intelligunl."*  If,  then, 
one  man  injured  the  property  of  another  by  gross 
carelessness,  he  was  alw  jy>  bound  to  make  good 
the  damage  (damnum  pra;stare).  Such  culpa  was 
not  dolos,  beeanse  there  was  not  intentioa  or  d»- 
^v^^^,  but  it  wa<^  as  bad  in  fts  ooRseqoeiioes  to  tlM 
person  charged  with  it. 

Levis  culpa  is  negligence  of  a  smaller  degree,  and 
the  responsibility  in  such  case  arises  from  contracL 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levis  culpa,  is  answerable 
for  injury  caused  to  the  iiroperty  of  another  by 
some  omission,  winch  a  careful  person  cuuld  or 
might  have  prevented.  For  instance*  to  the  ease 
of  a  thing  lent  (niL  ComioDATViiX  ■  most 
take  at  least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  earefol  man 
docs  ol"  his  own  property.  There  i^  n<  vi  r  any  cul- 
pa if  the  person  charged  with  it  has  done  all  that 
the  most  careful  person  coold  do  to  prevent  loss  or 
damage.  Levissiina  culpa  came  within  the  mean- 
int;  of  the  term  culpa  in  the  lex  .Aquilia  ;  that  is, 
any  injury  that  happened  to  one  m an  s  property 
tbroogb  the  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  aorh 
care  as  tlie  most  careful  person  wmdd  tske,  was  t 
culpa,  and  therefore  punishable. 

The  word  culpa  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Lat 
in  writers  in  a  great  vsriety  of  meanings  ;  but  tltc 
characteristic  of  such  meanings  is  "  cawksancss" 
or  "  neglect."  Hence  may  be  ex[hiiiied  the  pa» 
sage  of  Horace,* 

"  Post  hoc  ludu*  erat  culpa  polnre  magistra  ,'' 
which  means  to  have  no  magister  at  all,  or.  ss  tAf 

1.  (Peintures  d«  Vft»o«  Antiquct,  toI.         58.)— 8.  (Berkat 
CbwiklM.  Tol.  i.,  p.  MAi  voU  ii.,  p.  49S  UHg- 
s.  tItjM.  '8M.,1L.  ii.,  MS.) 
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r"-'.?iia!<t  explains  it,  "libere  potare."  Tlic  absurd- 
ity of  the  explanation  gralled  uii  this  achohum,  is 
unly  equalled  by  the  absufdi^  of  Benlle!y*a  enwiH 
daiion  of  cu/m  for  culpa. 

GULTER  (probably  from  cello,  percello;  dim.  cul- 
teUut,  Engl  cmltcr ;  in  soutliprn  Gerniany.  das  kol- 
t«r  i  French,  cmilean ;  Greek,  ^idxaifia,  koki(,  or 
«fa]r<c)>  ^  knifu  with  only  one  edge,  which  formed  a 
Uraight  line.    The  blade  was  |X)inted  and  its  back 
rurve<l.    It  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
l  ut  chiefly  for  killing  animals,  eitlii  r  m  tin:  ^laugh- 
Icr^ooae,  or  in  haatuig,  or  at  the  altars  of  the  gods." 
H«iiee  the  expreflaions  fovm  ad  adinm  emert, 
'  to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  slaufrhterin?  it  ;"* 
m€  sub  culfro  linquii,  "  he  leaves  ine  in  a  stale  like 
that  of  a  victim  dragged  tu  the  altar te  ad  etU- 
trmm  locarc, ' '  to  become  a  beatiariua."*  Fram  aome 
of  the  passages  above  i«fhmd  to,  ft  wooM  appear 
that  the  cultor  was  carried  in  a  ^ind  of  sheath. 
The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice  never  killed 
tlM  victim  himadf;  bat  em  of  bb  ministri,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  who  was  called  either  by 
the  general  name  minister,  or  the  more  specific  popa 
or  cuUranus  *    X  tombstone  of  a  cultrarius  is  still 
exiaot,  and  upon  it  *wo  cultri  are  represented,* 
wliidi  am  eopM  in  toe  annexed  woodeoL 
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The  name  culter  was  also  applied  to  rasors^  and 
kitchen  km vt  s  '  That  in  tht.-^r  cases  the  culler 
was  diilurent  from  those  at>ove  represented,  and 
moet  probably  smaller,  is  certain ;  since,  whenever 
it  was  used  for  i-having  or  domestic  purposes,  it 
wa^s  always  dibtiiiguislied  fmm  the  common  culter 
some  epithet,  as  cui/rr  inruortus,  cuUer  coquina- 
ri»,  Fruit-knivea  were  also  called  cultri ;  but  they 
were  <^  a  smaller  kind  (adfellj),  and  made  of  bone 
or  ivfiry  '  (Nihimella,  who'*  gives  a  very  minute 
deucriplion  of  a  falx  ttnttoria,  a  knife  for  pruning 
vuies,  aiQre  that  the  part  of  the  blade  nearest  to  the 
handle  was  called  culter  on  account  of  its  aimilart- 
ly  lo  an  ordinary  culter,  the  edge  of  that  port  fimn- 
in^  a  .^tr.iiuhi  Ii[if.  This  eiilter,  according  lO  him, 
was  to  be  lu^ed  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off 
which  required  a  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
knife  The  name  culter,  which  was  also  applied  to 
the  sharp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough,"  is  still 
extant  in  Engli&h,  in  the  form  coulutt  to  deejgnate 
iLe  same  thing.   ( VH,  Abatb(;m.) 

The  expresaton  tn  edtnm  or  in  adtro  MrfbesfM** 
a!«lifica  placed  in  a  per|>endirular  position. 

CtJLTltA'UIUS.    (Virf  Cultkr)  

I  'Ltv..  III.,  48.— Scnboniut.  Ci>ni|Hi«.  Mnl.,  13. — Suet..  Oe- 
9.— Plint..  Ruil..  I..  II.,  45.— Virif.,  Gr.iri;.,  in..  Orid, 
FmL,  ..321.)— a.  (Virro,  De  Re  Uunl.,  ii.,  5.}— 3.  (Ilor.,  Sat., 
I  ,  u.,  T4.)— 4  (S«nec.,  E|>..  87.)— 5,  (Suel.,  Cahl.,  IS.)—*. 
iCraier,  inirnpt.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  MO,  No.  II.)— 7.  (Cic,  DeOffl.  il., 
T— Plm.,  rii,,  M^xPetrun..  8rt.,  108.) -8.  (Vun  «p.  Norn., 
Hi .  3Xt>— 0.  (CMoaMll.,  sii.i  I4,4».— Ptin.,  xii..S5.— SchboDnC. 
•l.i-M.^^ia.)-ll.  (Plia^H.      swuL.  18,  (Vi- 


I  ♦CUMI'NUM  or  CYMT-XT'M  (Hx'uivox).  '(;kJmia 
an  umbeliiferous  plant,  ofaimual  duration,  found  wild 

'  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  Hromtime  rmme> 
morial  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  ammattc  fruit, 

i  whichtlike  that  of  carairay,  dill,  anise,  &c.,  possess 
es  well-.narked  athnulating  and  carminative  prop 
erties."  The  seeds  were  iu>ed  by  the  aicients  as 

I  a  condiment,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  what  was 
termed  Iheeuminatum  is  given  by  Apicius.*  Drinking 

I  a  decoction  of  cumin  pro<luced  paleness,  and  hence 
the  allusion  in  Horace  to  tlie  "  eisangue  cuminum 
Plinjr'says  it  was  reported  that  the  disciples  of  For* 
ehia  liOtro,  a  fhrnoos  master  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
used  it  to  imitate  that  paleness  which  he  had  con- 
tracted from  his  studies  *   The  ancients  used  to 

1  place  cumin  on  the  table  in  a  small  vessel,  like 
salt ;  the  penurioua  were  sparing  of  its  use  in  this 
way,  whenee  aroee  the  expressions  KVftivoTrpianK, 

I  "  a  splitter  of  cumin-seed,"  analogous  to  xapdafioy- 
Avfof,  "a  cutter  or  scraper  of  cresses,"  and  in  Latin 
cumtnisecior,  to  denote  a  sordid  and  miserly  per* 

!  son.*   It  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  acoordiog  to  Adams. 

I  that  the  icvfiivov  f/fiepov  of  Dioscorides,  which  is  the 
only  species  treated  of  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
was  the  Cumtnum  cyminurn,  L.  Of  the  two  varic 
ties  of  Uie  idfuvov  Hyptop  described  by  Dioscoridee, 
the  first,  according  to  Matthiolus  and  Sprengcl,  is 
the  Lagacta  cummoides,  L.  ;  the  other,  most  proba- 
bly, the  Nt^tUa  artensis,  or  wild  Fennel  flower. 

CU'i4KUS  was  the  name  applied  to  a  body  of 
iboCHBoldiers,  drawn  np  in  the  wirm  of  a  wedge,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy's  line. 
The  common  soldiers  called  it  a  captt  poranum,  or 
pig's  head. 

The  wedge  was  met  by  the  *'forfex"  or  shears, 
a  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  the 

fnrrn  of  the  U  tter  V,  so  as  to  receive  the  wedge  be- 
tween two  line:>  of  troops.*  The  name  cuneus  was 
also  applied  to  the  compartments  of  sente  in  eiroo* 
lar  or  semicircular  theatres,  whif4i  were  so  arranged 
as  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  di 
ven,'e  towards  the  external  wails  vi'  ilie  huilding^ 
with  passages  between  each  compartment. 

CIJNI'GDLUS  (Mvo^y.  A  mine  or  peaaage 
underground  was  .so  called, from  its  resemblance  tO 
the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.    Thus  Martial'  says, 

"  Gaudet  in  effossts  habttare  cunicuius  antris, 
IfsMfnmt  <«cti««  Aofiitee  iU»  siat." 

Fidena;  and  Veil  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the  citadel^ 
the  other  into  the  Temple  of  Juno.*  Niebuhr'  ob> 
serves  that  there  is  liardly  any  authentic  instance 
of  a  town  l>eing  taken  in  the  manner  related  of  Veii, 
and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose  out  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  Veii  was  taken  by  means  of  a  mine,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  overtbrawn. 

•CUNIC'ULUS.  the  Rabbit,  the  same  with  the 
Greek <5a(7rToi'f.   {Vid.  Dahypi's  ) 

•CUNI'LA,  Savory,  or  wild  Marjoram,  a  plant  of 
which  there  are  aeveral  kinds :  1.  The  SsIim  is  alao 
called  Saiureia,  and  was  used  aa  a  condiment.  (  Ful. 
TnvMBRA  )-2.  The  Bubula  is  the  wild  Origany. 
(Vtd.  Orio.*nu8-) — 3  The  Gallinacea  is  the  same 
with  Cumlago,  or  Flea-bane." 

*CUPR£SSUS  (xvn-dpiaoo(),the  Pypress,  or  Cw 
pressus  SempertircTis,  L.  The  Cypress  Was  a  fun^ 
real  tree  among  the  nncii  nts  nraiiclu  s  ot  this 
tree  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  deceased  persons. 
It  was  consecrated  to  Flnto^  beoanse^  aoeording  to 
popular  belief,  when  once  cut.  it  never  grew  again, 
and  it  was  abo  accustomed  to  be  placed  around 


I.  (i  , ».)-«.  (Emit.,  I.,  19.  I8.)-8.  (H.  N.,  xx.,  S7.}-4.  (1 
c)— 5.  (Billerlwck,  FloraCliuaica,  p.  79.)— 6.  {Vcj?it .  i-..,  194 
-7.  (liii.,  eO.)-e.  (LiT-i»5  «i  v.,  W.)-9.  {Ilitt.  Ros  ,<•. 
488,  lmiiiil.)<-llk  (PIn>  F  N.,  liv^  9  i  ss^ 
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the  funeral  piles  of  the  noble  and  weatthj.  Its 

dark  foliage  also  gave  it  a  fune  eal  air.' 
•CUPRUM,  Copper.    ( Vid.  J£»  ud  Cbamos.) 

CURA.     iVid.  COBATOR.) 

CURATE'LA.  (FM.  GvsATOt.) 

CURATIO.  (mCvBAToH) 

CURATOR.  Up  to  the  tmie  of  putx  rtas,  every 
tUHnan  citixen  was  incapable  of  doing  any  legal 
,  ael,  or  eDtering  into  any  contraa  which  m^t  be 
injurkms  to  him.  The  time  when  pubertM  was  at- 
:ain<  <!  \v.!s  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  some  fixed  it  at 
(he  cuinniencement  of  the  age  of  procreation,  and 
some  at  the  age  of  fimiteen.*  In  all  transactions  by 
the  impubes,  it  was  necessary  for  the  aucloiitas  of 
the  tutor  to  be  interposed.  (  Vid.  Avctoritas,  To- 
TOB-)  With  tlie  age  of  ptibrrly,  tin-  umlh  attained 
the  capacity  of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming 
a  paterfamlHae;  he  was  hahte  to  mDitary  service, 
and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  eoinilia;  and.  consi^^t- 
eiitly  witli  this,  be  was  freed  fn-in  the  control  ot  a 
tutor.  Females  who  liad  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty became  subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela,  which 
is  explained  in  its  proper  place.  ( Vii.  TorstA.) 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
Which  depended  on  age  only,  witli  the  ezeepiion  of 
the  capacity  for  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passage  of  the  lex  Viiha.  {Vtd.  -fJoiuKs,  p  2.'}  ) 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some 
legal  protection  to  yonng  persons,  wbn,  owing  to 
their  tender  age,  were  liable  to  overreached  ; 
and,  consistently  with  the  dev(  loprnent  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  this  ()bj(  1 1  was  etlected  wilhoul  in- 
terfering with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capacity 
Mng  attained  with  the  age  of  pi?berty.  Thw  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Pla^torir.  (the  true  name 
of  tho  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  llie  date  of  which 
is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  law  ex- 
ieted  when  Plautus  wrote.*  This  law  estaUished 
a  distinction  of  age,  which  was  of  great  practical 
importance,  hy  (i)rining  the  citizens  into  two  class- 
es, Utose  above  and  those  bt  low  tweiity-tive  years 
of  age  (minorea  vigirui  qumtjue  ajmitX  Whence  a 
person  under  the  last-mentioned  age  was  Sfmietimes 
simply  called  minor.  The  object  of  the  lex  w«is 
to  protect  persons  under  twenty-fivo  years  of  age 
against  all  fraud  (io/iw).  The  person  who  was 
guilty  of  audi  a  fraud  was  liable  to  a  judicium  pub- 
licum,* though  the  offence  was  fiicli  as  in  the  case 
of  a  person  of  full  age  would  only  liavc  heen  matter 
of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the  lex  Plieto- 
ria  was  probaUy  a  peoonianr  penalty,  and  the  con- 
•equenthri  ponishroent  ofinlnnia  or  me  of  political 
rights.  The  minor  who  had  been  fraudulently  led 
to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract  might  protect 
liimaelf  against  an  action  by  a  |)lca  of  the  lex  Pla:- 
t<nia  {nceflio  Ugu  PUttoria).  The  lex  also  appears 
to  have  farther  provided  that  any  person  who  dealt 
with  a  nimnr  might  avoid  all  ri.sk  of  the  (Xinse<iut mi- 
ces  of  the  Pltetoria  lex,  if  the  minor  was  aided  and 
aaaiated  in  saeh  dealing  by  a  curator  named  or 
chosen  for  the  occa^tun  Hut  the-  curator  did  not 
act  like  a  tutor:  it  can  hardly  he  supposed  that  his 
eooaent  was  even  necessary  to  the  contract  ;  tor  the 
minor  had  full  le^  capacity  to  act,  and  the  bosi- 
■aia  ofthe  curator  was  merely  to  prevent  his  being 

defrauded  or  surprised. 

The  prajtonan  edict  carried  still  farther  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Irx  Plaetoria,  by  protecting  minors  gen- 
erally against  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  consequences  might  be  injurious  to 
ttiem.    Tins  was  done  hy  the  •'  in  integrum  restitu- 


1   ;Plin  .  n.  N..  iM  ,  33.-  Vir-?..  .V.u.,  t.,  M.— Hunt.,  Carm., 
Ik  14,  S3         (('iius.  >..  !)«.)•  1.  (rwodalui,  i.,  S,  09.)— 4. 
Nila  »D>  N :>(  t>'-  >t..  iiln  Ml) 
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tio :"  the  prctor  set  aside  transactions  if  tlJs  do 
scription,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  but  on  t 
consideration  of  ail  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
But  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  minor  to  make  applt- 
cation  to  the  pnetor,  either  daring  his  minority  «i 
within  one  year  after  attaining  it,  if  !>e  claimed  t»i« 
restitutio;  a  limitatitm  probably  founded  on  the  lex 
Plajtoria.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  thus  su 
peraeded  or  rendered  uaneoessary  by  the  iuriadio 
tion  of  the  prvlor,  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
fewttaceaofthePlKtorian  law  in  the  Roman  jurists. 

Ulpian  and  his  cnntemporarie»  speak  of  ado- 
lesoentes,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  beim 
under  the  general  direction  and  advice  of  can* 
tores,  as  a  notorious  principle  of  law  at  that  time.* 
The  cslahlishment  of  thi  i  gt  rw  ral  ruh-  .iltribu- 
ted  by  Capitolinus*  to  the  iltuperor  M.  Aureliusb 
in  a  passage  which  has  given  rae  to  much  dio- 
cussion.  We  shall,  however,  adopt  the  explana- 
tion of  Savigny,  which  as  follows:  Up  lo  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  only  three 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatein:  1.  That  which  waa 
founded  on  the  lex  Plstoria,  bgr  which  a  aatoor  who 
wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another,  asked 
the  priKtor  for  a  curator.  Slating  the  ground  or  oo 
casion  of  the  petition  (raMite  eauf\  One  ohieol 
of  the  application  was  to  save  the  other  cnntraudng 
party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceed  ni;,'>v  m  conse- 
(jiifiicr  of  dealing  with  a  minor.  .Another  ohjerl 
was  the  benefit  of  the  a|^icant  (the  minor) ;  for  b» 
pruden;  person  would  deal  with  him,  ezeept  with 
the  legal  security  of  the  curator*  ("Lex  me  jierdit 
quinavicenaria  :  meluunt  credere  ounu*'")  2.  Tl>e 
curatcla,  which  was  given  in  the  ca.se  of  a  man 
wastiiw  hia  substance,  who  was  adled  "  prodigaa.** 
S.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  of  nnaourf 
mind,  "demens,"  "furiosus"  In  htHh  the  last* 
mjntiuned  cases  provision  w  ivs  made  either  tqr  thO 
law  or  by  the  prit-tor.  Curature»  who  wwe  oelet> 
mined  by  the  law  uf  the  Twelve  Tahiti  were  called 
legitimi ;  those  who  were  named  by  the  pra?tor  were 
called  honorarii.  A  furiosus  aixl  pr(><!ii:us.  what- 
ever might  be  their  uge,  were  placed  uinier  the  cura 
of  their  agnati  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  TAblea. 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint 
nient  of  a  curator,  the  prwtor  named  one.  Cui« 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  pr«tor,  or  giivemor  of 
a  province  (fr«M«>,  were  not  generally  required  to 
give  security  for  their  proper  condoct,  having  been 
chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.  What  the  lex 
Plaitoria  required  fur  particular  transactions,  tlie 
Emperor  Aurelius  made  a  general  rule,  and  all  mi- 
flora,  without  exception,  and  with'^ut  any  special 
groanda  or  reasons  (non  ttUitit  evttit),  were  ro- 
quired  to  have  curatores. 

The  following  is  the  resuh  of  Savigny's  invest^' 
gations  into  the  curatela  of  minors  after  the  ooaati* 
tution  of  M.  Aurelius.  Tlie  subject  is  one  of  cob> 
siderable  difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  vrith  ttie  moal 
coiisiiuuiiatc  skill,  the  result  of  complete  know  ledge 
and  unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only 
reeeived  a  general  curator  when  he  made  apfriication 
to  the  prfftor  for  that  purpose  :  he  had  the  riirht  of 
proposing  a  iktsoh  as  imitor.  hut  the  pra-ior  might 
reject  the  i*(  ison  proposed.  The  curator,  on  being 
appointed,  had,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  nu- 
nor,  as  complete  power  over  the  minor's  property 
as  the  tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  He  could 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor's  property,  get  in  debt«, 
and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor  But  it  wa* 
only  the  property  which  ttie  prstor  intrusted  to  him 
that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions  of  tlit 
minor  suIim  <nu  at  to  tiis  appointment  ;  iuid  herein 
he  differed  iVoui  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  all  tb* 

1.  (Du.  4,  tit.  4.— De  Mmohttts  xiv.  Aaan^—^  M  Am 
tn,Sklfli)-a.  (Ftanb,FaMidahi%i,lk«M 
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pnperty  of  the  pupillus.  If  it  was  intended  that 
IkB  cantor  sboald  have  tlie  care  of  that  which  the 
■rinor  aeqatnMl  aAer  the  eorator's  appointment,  by 

will  or  (itlienviso,  a  special  application  for  t]iis  pur- 
pose was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  ihe  pi^operly 
frhieh  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  curator, 
both  as  regards  alienatioo  and  the  getting  in  of 
debts,  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footfng  as  the 
prodiL'us  :  his  acts  in  rflalion  to  such  rnaitcrs,  with- 
out tho  curator,  were  void.  But  the  legal  capacity 
sf  the  ninor  to  contract  debts  was  not  affected  by 
the  appointment  of  a  curator,  and  he  might  be  sued 
on  his  conlra'  l  cither  during  his  minority  or  after. 
jN'iu  was  tliere  any  inconsistcm  v  in  this  :  the  minor 
oould  not  spend  his  actual  property  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  the  caraior,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
pnperty  during  minority  was  the  object  of  the  cu- 
ntoi's  apimintment.  But  the  minor  would  have 
been  deprived  of  all  legal  ca[)acity  fordoing  an>'  act 
if  he  could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  'wntract. 
Ilie  eontraet  was  not  in  Hs  natnre  hnmediately  in- 
jiirHii;.-;,  ami  when  the  timp  came  for  enforrinfi  it 
agaiiLst  ttie  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  ol 
the  restitutio.  If  tlM  nhior  wished  to  be  adrogated 
(vii.  AdoptioX  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent 
yt  the  curator.  It  is  not  staled  in  the  extant  au- 
thoiitii  s  what  wa->  tin'  form  of  prorrfuini:  win  n  it 
*'aji  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  properly  of  the  mi- 
nor by  the  maneipatio  or  in  jure  cessio ;  but  it  may 
be  ly  as5umed  that  the  minor  acted  (for  he  alone 
i-uuld  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and  the  curator  tiave 
his  eotiM'nt.  \\  Inch,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
soaiopjus  to  the  auctohtas  of  the  tutor.  But  it 
wonM  differ  from  the  anctorltas  in  not  being,  like 
the  atiotorita^,  nccpssaiy  to  the  coriipletion  of  the 
legal  act,  but  merely  necessary  to  remove  all  legal 
objections  to  it  when  completed. 

The  cura  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  anaonnd 
Mind,  as  already  observed,  owed  its  ori^n  to  the 
laws  of  th»'  Twelve  Tables.  The  terlmical  word 
fer  a  person  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
Ikjitiotus,  which  is  equivalent  to  demcns ;  autt  Ixith 
iiords  are  distinguished  from  iyuanus.  Though /«- 
i*r  implies  violence  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
ment^il  luihenltty,  there  was  no  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cura. 
fcMKM  is  merely  weaknens  of  nnderslanding  {ttul- 

hfta  ■■r'lf'in'ia,  id  est,  sanitate  rac(tn.<i'),  and  it  was 
Dot  provided  lor  by  the  laws  ol"  the  Twelve  Tables. 
In  later  times,  the  praitor  appointed  a  curator  for  all 
persons  whose  infirmities  required  it.  This  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
pilla.  If,  therefiire,  a  pupillus  was  of  unsound  mind, 
the  tutor  was  his  curator.  If  an  agnatus  was  the 
enalorof  a  furiosus,  he  had  the  power  of  alienating 
die  property  of  the  furiosus.*  The  prodigus  only 
reeetvcd  a  curator  upon  application  bemg  made  to  a 
magistratus,  and  a  sentence  of  interdiction  being 

Knounced  against  him  (d  bonit  itUerdictum  est'). 
B  fbm  of  the  interdictio  was  thus :  "  Quando  tibi 
bona  patnrna  avitaque  nequitia  ttm  disperdis,  Itber- 
osquc  tuos  ad  erestatem  perducis,  oh  eam  rem  tibi 
la  re  cummcrcioijiie  interdico."  Tlie  cura  of  the 
tpTudigus  continued  till  the  interdict  w;i8  dissolved, 
u  might  be  inferred  ftom  the  Amn  of  the  interdiet, 
that  it  was  limited  to  the  of  persons  who  had 
duldren;  but  perhaps  this  was  not  so. 

it  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  mav  be  between  a  tutor 
md  a  carator,  an  essential  dfstinetion  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  .s;)Cfi  illy  i!u'  miardian  of  prop- 
nty,  il  ough  in  the  case  ol  a  luriosus  he  must  also 
luve  been  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A  curator 
amst,  of  course,  be  legally  qualitolibr  his  funct  ions, 

I.  VCm ,  Toac.  QoMU  iti,,  &,)-•.  (Oiivi,  64.)^  (Com- 
puck,  D«  Saaw.,e.l) 


and  he  was  I»ound,  when  appointed,  tu  zcoepi  (hS 
duty,  unless  ho  had  some  legal  exempt!>Hi  (csensa* 
/to).  The  carator  was  also  bound  to  iiocount  al 
the  end  of  the  conitela,  and  waa  liable  to  an  action 

for  mi.sconduct. 
Tiie  word  cara  has  also  other  legal  applications: 

1.  Cura  bonoium,  in  the  case  of  the  goo<ts  of  a  debt* 
or,  which  are  secured  for  thn  benefit  of  his  cioditors 

2.  Cura  bonorum  rt  renins,  in  the  eaise  of  a  onian 
being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  3.  Cu* 
ra  hereditatUf  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  who  is  the 
heres  of  a  person,  when  his  supposed  child  is  under 
age.  4.  Cura  herrdilalis  jacfiilis,  in  the  case  of  a 
proj)erty,  when  the  heres  had  not  yei  dei  lared 
whether  or  nut  he  would  accept  the  inheritance. 
5.  AoRonun  s^MiUw,  in  the  case  of  property 
of  an  abeent  person  who  liad  appointed  no  manager 

of  it. 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  au 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole  ouA* 
ter  in  a  way  e<{ually  admirable,  both  fw  the  Mnieii- 
tific  pnTi.si<in  of  iiie  method,  and  tlie  force  and  pe^ 
spicuity  of  the  language.' 

CURATO'RES  were  public  oflioers  of  various 
kinds  under  the  Roman  Empire,  several  of  whom 
were  lirst  established  by  .\uyustu8.*  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  as  follow  : 

I.  CuBATORKS  Alvki  kt  Kip.«rum,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The  duties 
of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  I'lpian.*  It 
was  reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  )>ersonswho 
filled  il  reri  ivrd  alierward  the  title  of  eomiles. 

II.  Cusatobks  Akmon^b,  who  purchased  corn 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  [inorer  citizens  Tiiey  were  al-so 
called  curatorcs  frnmiii  frunnnti  el  oln,  and  airC/vat 
and  iTUudvot  *  Their  ofKce  belonged  to  the  personor 
im  mmura ;  that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expcndi- 
tnre  of  a  person's  private  property ;  bat  the  curatoraa 
received  from  the  state  a  .siitliL-i^t  sum  of  nunwy 
to  purchase  the  required  amount.* 

III.  CoBATOBSs  AgVAaon.  (VmC,  Aov^bDvotos, 
p.  76.) 

rv.  CoRATOREs  Kalrnoarii,  who  had  the  care 
in  municipal  towns  of  the  kalendana,  that  is,  the 
books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  purtilie  money,  which  was  not  wanted  for  the 
ordinaiy  expenses  of^  the  town,  was  lent  on  interest. 
The  office  belonged  to  the  personalia  muncra.* 
These  officers  are  mentioned  m  insciiptions  found 
in  municipal  towns.' 

y.  GosAToan  LimoaoH,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appiiinled  to  this  uthce.*  in  inscrip* 
tions,  they  are  usually  called  euratores  numtrit  gut* 
di4Uorii,  6m. 

YI.  CffBAToaas  Onaon  PesuooRirv,  who  had 

the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the  theatres, 
baths,  aqusducts,  Alc,  and  agreed  with  the  con- 
tractors for  all  necessary  repairs  to  them.  Theii 
duties,  under  the  Republic,  were  discharged  by  the 
ffidUcs  and  censors.  [Vid.  Crnsoreh,  p.  229  )  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.* 

VII.  CosATORBs  Rboionum,  wliu  had  the  care  of 
the  fourteen  distrieta  into  which  Rome  was  divided 


1.  (Von  Jem  SflmU  ler  Min<)ci|ahril!un,  Zeit»rhnft.,  x.— S*. 
viyny,  Voni  Homl',  <V( ..  p  1II2.- -daiui,  i.,  Itf7.— Ulp.,  Fraj  , 
xii.— Dirkaen,  Uel»ei»ii:ht,  <tc..  Tab.  *.,  Frag.  7.— .Mutkeldejr, 
Lchrbuch  <lr>  heattgvB  RAmiBcben  Rechu.— Tkibaut,  Sjntaiai 
(|pt  Pnnilokiea.RachU.— Maresull,  I.ebri>ucb,  Ac— A  ivfoniMM 
to  the!M>  autlMritiM  Wilt  eimblo  tha  TM<l«r  to  carry  hts  in«aMi» 
tions  (artber,  and  to  iupply  what  ia  parpoaelT  omined  in  UM 
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under  the  pmpeiors,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
vent all  iJisurder  and  extortion  in  their  resiwciivc 
districts.  This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
uin.'  There  were  osuaUy  two  ofl^n  of  thia  kind 
for  each  district ;  Alexander  Seventa,  however, 
appears  to  have  appointed  only  one  for  each ;  but 
these  were  persons  of  consular  rank,  who  were  to 
have  jurisdidion  in  conjunction  with  the  praftctus 
urbi.*  We  are  told  that  Marcus  Antoninus,  among 
other  regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the 
curatort  s  ro^ioniitn  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
before  the  praefectus  urbi  for  puniabiuent,  all  per- 
gons  who  exacted  fttm  the  hirabitaota  more  than 
the  legal  taxes. ' 

VIII.  CuKAToRiis  Ri;iPLULic,«,  eIso  called  Lo- 
oiBT^,  who  administered  the  landed  property  of 
municipia.*  Ulpian  wrote  a  separate  work.  De  Of- 
fieb  Cvrotorif  Hnpubliem. 

IX.  CoaATORKS  ViARUM.  {Vid.  Vi.«.) 
KYRBEIS  (Ki/>6f/f).  ( Vid.  Axonkb.) 
CU  RIA.    (Ktrf  CoBii*.) 

CU'RLE.  The  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  na  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  represent  the 
burghers  or  proper  citizens  (the  populu.i  of  the  An- 
nals) to  hare  been  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  the  Raranes,  Titienses,  ^ad  Lueorea.*  ( Vid. 
TRini-n.)  E;u'h  cf  these  tribes  was  composed  of  a 
union  of  ten  euria;  {(^parpiai)  or  wards,  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  latter  was  thirty.  Again, 
each  of  these  thirty  ouriB  was  formed  of  gentes  or 
hocsea,  the  famfliea  eonatitatfaig  which  were  not  of 
necessity  relati."d ;  just  as  at  Athens  the  ytwrimL 
or  members  ol  a  ytvof,  also  called  6ftoyu'/.aKrt^, 
were  no  way  akin,  but  bore  tliis  name  solely  in  con- 
weqmuee  of  their  union.*  Dionyaius'  farther  in> 
Ibnna  iia  that  Romnlua  divided  the  curie  into  de- 
cads,  i.  decads  of  gentes  or  houses,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  ofiiccrs  called  decurions :  each  of 
the  three  tribes,  therelbre,  was  originally  compoeed 
cf  one  h'inflred  gentes  {vid.  Grnb)  ;  and  as  in  the 
eld  legion  the  three  centuries  of  horse  corresponded 
lO  the  three  tribes,  so  did  tin-  Ihirly  centuries  of 
faalt  represent  the  same  number  of  curiK.  We 
aeed  not,  however,  infer  from  thia  that  the  nmnber 
if  poldicrs  in  each  century  was  always  a  hundred.* 
The  eurite  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us 
arc  only  seven:  the  Furensis,  Rapta,  Faucia  or 
Saueia,  Tatienaia,  Tilala,  Veiienaia,  and  Velita. 
AecordinK  to  Livy,*  theoe  names  were  derived  from 
the  s.i'iine  women  carried  olTdurinn  the  consualia; 
according  to  N'arro,'*  from  their  leaders  (avdptf  tjyc- 
fiewt()t  bf  which  he  may  mean  Heroes  Eponymi 
Others,  again,  connect  them  with  the  neighbouring 
pliees.'*  The  poetical  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bine women  pro!  lably  iMiUcaii's,  that  at  one  tunc  no 
ceMwiMimiOrriuht  ui  intermarriaae,  existed  between 
the  Romans  and  tho  Sabines  tin  the  feimer  extorted 
it  by  force  of  arms.  A  more  intimate  tmiOB  woohi. 
o*"  course,  be  the  consequence. 

Each  of  these  thirty  curia*  had  a  president  (cuno), 
wiK»  nerformed  the  sacred  rights,  a  participation  in 
which  aerved  aa  a  bond  of  onion  among  the  mem- 
ben.**  The  curiones  themselves,  forming  a  college 
of  thirty  priest.s,  were  presided  over  by  the  cuno 
manmUM.  Moreover,  each  of  these  corporations 
bad  Its  common  hall,  also  called  curia,  in  which  the 
citizens  mef.  for  religious  and  other  purpoeea.**  But, 
besiut  r<  the  lalls  of  the  old  corporations,  there  were 
ilso  other  curis  at  Rome  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
thiia  we  read  of  the  Ckria  Sattpnun.  on  the 
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Palatine  of  the  Curia  Calabra,  on  the  CnpitoliiM 
saui  lu  have  been  so  called  from  calare,  became  ths 
pontifex  minor  there  proclaimed  to  the  people  ||m 
number  of  duw  between  the  kalends  and  the  nonei 
ofeadi  month.*  Bot  the  most  imporunt  of  an  wm 
the  curia  in  which  the  senate  generally  met ;  8«ne> 
'.imes  simply  called  curia,  sometimes  "liw'ingwishfd 
by  the  epithet  Hostilia,  aa  it  was  said  to  Imve  bacn 
built  by  TuUus  Hostilios.  This,  however,  wm 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  in  its  place  Augnstos  erected 
another,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Curia  Julia, 
though  it  was  still  occasionally  called  the  Caiii 
Uofttiiia.* 

The  reader  of  Niebuhr  will  be  aware  that  the 
CuriK  (we  arc  now  speaking  of  the  corporatjuDs'i 
were  formed  of  the  original  burghers  of  the  three 
patrician  tribes,  whose  general  assem^y  was  the 
comitia  euriata,  and  whose  representatives  on^nol- 

ly  Ibrmed  the  smalh  r  as.seiiil)ly  or  Fcnatf  They 
were,  in  fact,  essentially  exclusive  bodies,  in  whose 
hands  were  the  whole  government  and  property  ol 
the  state ;  for  the  plebs  which  grew  up  around  them, 
formed  as  it  was  of  various  elements,  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  curiae,  had  for  a  long  time  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  state  or  its  property.  Out 
own  country,  before  the  alteration  in  the  lawa  ida- 
thj;  to  the  franchise  and  municipal  uovemment, ex- 
hibited a  parallel  to  this  state  ot  things.  The  ixee- 
men  in  many  instances  enjoyed  the  franchise,  and 
possessed  the  property  of  tlieir  respective  boroitghi^ 
though  their  nnprivHeged  feHowHsitiietta  oAen  ei- 
cffdcd  them  both  in  numbers  and  influence.  But  il 
IS  the  nature  of  all  exclusive  corporations  to  decUne 
in  power  and  everything  else :  and  su  it  was  si 
Rome :  lor  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  ths 
curia  and  their  eomftia  were  little  more  tinn  a 
name  and  a  form.  The  oUatio  cur^r.  nmlrr  the  em- 
perors, seems  to  show  that  to  belong  to  u  cuna  wit 
then  no  longer  ni  honour  or  an  advantage^  bat  a 
burden.* 

In  later  ages,  curia  8ijL;iiiiied  the  .senate  of  a  colo- 
ny in  opposition  to  the  sinatus  of  Roinf.  (Vtd. 
CoLONU,  p.  S83.)  Respecting  the  etymology  of  ths 
word,  see  OoMirtA,  p.  S96. 

CURIATa  COMITIA.   (Fnt  Cornna.) 

CURIO.   {Vid.  CuRiiK.) 

KYR'IOS  (Nvpiof)  signifies  generaUy  the 
that  wia  reaponaible  for  the  welfare  of  aooh' 
bars  of  a  fiimlly  as  the  law  presmnes  to  be  iiiei|» 
bic  of  protcctinfi  thrinselves  ;  as,  for  instance,  mi- 
nors and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathers, 
therefore,  and  goardiana,  husbands,  the  nearest  malf 
relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  families,  would 
all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarious  func- 
tions exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  rt  spectivr 
objecta  of  their  care.  The  qualifications  ol'  aU 
these,  in  re^peet  of  which  they  can  be  combined  in 
one  class,  desig:naled  by  the  term  Kvpinr.  were  the 
male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  ireedoiu,  and.  when 
citizens,  a  .sufficient  share  of  the  franchise  {hrtrtfua) 
to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law-courts  aa  ptain. 
tifl^  or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their  several  ehai*> 
gea;  In  the  case  of  the  Kvpio^  beinjr  a  resident 
alien,  the  deficiency  of  francliise  would  be  supplied 
by  his  Athenian  patron  [iTfMtrrunji).  The  duties  I* 
be  performed,  and,  in  default  of  their  performaM««i 
the  penalties  incurred  by  guardians,  and  the  pti» 
ceedini:-^  as  to  tln  ir  ap(i(i;ntment,  are  mentioned  M0» 
der  their  more  usual  title.    ( Vtd.  EriTEoroi.) 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more  eepeeiallf 
designated  Kvptot  in  the  Attic  laws  was,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  spinsters  or  wid- 
ows, or  persons  separated  from  their  hushmuN.  II 
a  citizen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 
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ibe  »on.  or  the  father,  of  Ihe  deceased  was  hound " 
to  supply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
in  marriage  ;  and  take  care,  both  for  his  own  sake 
■nd  lhat  of  bia  ward,  that  the  husband  made  a  prop- 
er settlement  in  return  for  what  his  bride  brought 
him  in  ilie  way  of  dower  (uToW/iT^ua,  Ilarpocr.)-  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  of  a  di- 
vorce, it  beearoe  the  duty  of  the  xvptoc  that  had  be- 
trothed h'T  to  receiTc  her  back  and  recover  the 
dowry,  or,  at  all  events,  alimony  from  the  husband 
or  his  representatives.  If  the  father  of  the  woman 
had  died  intestateb  without  leaving  each  relations  as 
abovo  mentkNied  snrviYfaig,  these  duties  devolved 
upon  the  next  of  kin,  who  bad  also  the  option  of 
raarrying  her  himself,  and  taking  her  fortune  with 
ber,  wb^er  it  were  great  or  small.*  If  the  fortune 
woe  aaiall.  and  he  ware  nnwittiiig  to  many  her, 
he  vras  oMtged  to  make  up  Hs  defleieneies  aoeord- 
ing  to  a  rf  i^ijlatiun  of  Solon  if  it  were  larjje,  he 
might,  it  appears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away 
^oio  a  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married  in 
lue  lifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 

There  were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of  fe- 
male orphans  against  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of  their 
kiMmeD ;  as  one  of  Solon's,*  whereby  they  could 
eompel  their  khwrnen  to  endow  or  marry  them ;  and 
another,  whieh,  after  their  marriage,  enabled  any 
Athenian  to  bring  an  action  Kaicuoeuc,  to  protect 
them  against  the  cruelty  of  their  husbands  ;*  and  the 
«rcben  was  specially  intrusted  with  power  to  inter- 
fere in  tbebr  behalfiipon  d  oeeasions.*  ( Vid.  Ca- 
oosis  ) 

•CUll.MA.  CURMI,  CORMA,  and  CURMON,  a 
apeeies  of  Ale  mentioned  by  Soipieins  and  Dioaoor- 
idee.   (Vid.  Cbbbvmu.) 

CURSO'RES  were  slaves,  whose  doty  it  was  to 

lun  be'fore  the  carriage  of  tlieir  masters,  for  the 
Kuac  parpose  as  our  outriders.  'Jliey  were  not 
;ised  daring  the  times  of  the  RepeMic,  but  appear 
to  have  first  come  into  fii'-hion  in  the  niitKlle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Chritiian  a;ra.  The  slaves  em- 
ployed for  this  purpo.sc  appear  to  have  frequent- 
ly been  Numidians.*  The  word  curaores  was  also 
api^ied  to  aO  alaves  whom  their  mastera  employed  in 
carrying  letters,  messages,  «tc.' 
CUKSUS.  ( Vtd.  C1BCO8,  p.  SSO  ) 
•CURU'CA  or  CURRU'CA,  a  bird  mentioned  by 
Aiistotlfi  under  the  name  of  innMf.*  Gaza  trans- 
lates tbb  Gteek  term  by  ClinHw.  Gesner  indines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  ia  the  Titlaik,  or  Antku*  fn- 
Un*ts,  Bechstein. 

CURU  LIS  SELLA.    {V,d.  Sf.lla  CuKtus.) 
CURRUS,  dint.  CURRI  CULUM  {&pfia),  a  Char- 
iot, a  Car.   These  terms  appear  to  have  denoted 
those  two-wheeled  vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  per- 
which  wore  open  overhead,  thus  diflTeriog  from 


the  eerpMAmt,  and  dooed  in  front,  in  which  they 

differed  from  the  cifium.  One  of  the  most  essen- 
tial articles  in  the  construction  of  the  currus  wa.s 
the  ttvrt  ;.  (ir  rim  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  seen  in  all 
the  chariots  which  are  represented  either  in  this  ar- 
lieie.  or  St  p.  66,209,858.  (VidLAwrrx.)  Another 
indispensable  part  was  the  axle,  made  of  oak  {^nyt- 
pof  iitjv*),  and  tiometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm." 
Tlie  cars  of  Juno  and  Neptune  have  metallic  axles 
{eiSnptoi,  ATu^eof  d^t-w").  One  method  of  making 
a  chariot  less  liable  to  be  overturned  was  to  length- 
en its  ail.  and  thus  to  widm  the  iKtse  on  ^^  hich  it 
Stood.   The  axle  was  firmly  fixed  under  the  body 
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of  the  chanot,  which,  in  refere  nce  to  this  .  ircuiu 
stance,  was  called  vTreprtpia,  and  wbuh  wis  often 
made  of  wicker-work,  enclosed  by  the  dymf.*  Rtt 
(AtVoc')  and  fvessed  olives  (sanirM^)  were  naed  te 
grease  the  axle. 

The  wheels  (kvh^.o,  rpixoK  rota)  revolved  upon 
the  axle,*  as  in  modem  carnages ;  and  they  were 
prevented  from  coming  ofTby  the  insertion  of  pins 
ItfifioXm)  into  the  extremities  of  the  axle  {uKpa^ov'ta} 
Pelops  obtained  his  celebrated  victory  over  QSn( 
maus  through  the  artifice  of  Hippo<Iamia,  whc. 
wishing  to  marry  Pelops,  persuaded  MyrtUus,  the 
eharioteer  of  his  adveraary,  to  omit  inserting  one 
of  the  linchpins  in  the  axle  of  his  car,  or  to  insert 
one  of  wax.*  She  thus  caused  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  her  father  (Enomaua,  and  then  married  Ihe 
conqueror  in  the  nee. 

Sir  W.  Gall  deaeribes,  hi  the  fbllowing  terms,  the 
wheels  ofthnecars  which  were  found  at  Pomiieii: 
"  The  wheels  light,  and  dished  much  like  the  mod 
em,  4  Ihet  3  inches  diameter,  10  spokes,  a  little 
thicker  at  each  end."*  These  cars  were  probably 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  common  life.  From 
Xeii(i;»hiMi  we  It  arn  that  the  wheels  were  made 
stronger  when  they  were  intended  for  the  field  of 
battle.  After  eaeh  exroraion  the  wheels  were  ta- 
ken off  the  chariot,  whieh  was  laid  on  a  shelf  or 
reared  against  a  wall ;  and  they  we  e  put  on  agaib 
whenever  it  was  wanted  for  use.' 

The  rarts  of  the  wheel  were  as  loliuws : 

(a.)  The  nave,  catled  irA^/m?,*  ;rMvcJcff,  SMNKbtes.' 
The  la.st  two  terms  are  founded  on  the  resemblance 
of  the  nave  to  a  modius  or  bushel.  The  nave  was 
sirengtiiened  by  being  bound  with  an  in»  ling, 
called  n}.Tiui'6AeTov.^* 

{b.)  The  siKikes,  Kvvfuu  (literally,  the  xgt),  nuHu 
We  have  .seen  lhat  tlie  spokes  were  sometime;  ten 
in  number.  In  other  instances  they  were  e<gbt 
{KVKhi  uKruffv)7/ia")i  six,  or  four.  Instead  of  beuf 
of  \voo<!,  the  spokes  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  con- 
structed by  Vulcan,  were  of  silver  {radinrum  trgen' 
teus  or</o'*). 

(c.)  The  feUy,  Itv(.**  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  ehwtie  wood,  such  as  poplar'* 

or  the  wild  fig,  which  was  also  used  for  the  rim  of 
the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  tu  assist  in  produ 
eing  the  le^iisite  curvature.**  The  felly  was,  how 
ever,  oompoaed  of  separate  piecea,  called  arcs  (d^^ 
dfc'*).   Hence  the  observation  of  PIntarch,  that,  as 
a  "  wheel  revolves,  first  one  apsis  is  at  the  highest 
point,  and  then  another."   Hesiod*'  evidently  in 
tended  to  reoommeod  that  a  wheel  ahoold  consiM 
of  four  pieeea. 

(rf.)  The  tire,  hriaurpov,  canthvt.  Homer**  de- 
scribes the  chariot  of  Juno  as  havintc  a  tire  of 
bronse  upon  a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder 
metal  in  a  position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect 
the  softer.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid's  description  ia 
more  ornamental  than  correct:  "Avrta  summa  air- 
taiura  roiee."^*   The  lire  was  eomiiionly  of  iron.*' 

All  the  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an  an- 
cient chariot  preserved  hi  the  Vatican,  a  repreaent> 
ation  of  which  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut. 

This  chariot,  which  is  In  some  parts  restored, 
also  shows  the  pole  (/it'//"f,  lemr).  It  was  firmly 
fixed  at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  whence 
the  destruction  of  Phaethon's  chariot  is  represented 
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Sy  the  circumstance  of  the  pole  and  axle  being  torn 
*Aund«T  (tenwne  reruttua  axis*).  At  the  other  end 
\<iKfyif'i;Sviti,n>)  ihr  polf  wiis  atlaclied  In  the  yoke, 
cither  by  a  pin  {ifi6oXo(),  9»  shown  in  the  chariot 
above  engraved,  or  by  the  aae  of  ropes  and  bands. 

{Vid.  Jpot-M.) 

Carriages  with  two,  or  eren  three  poles  were 
used  oy  uic  Lyu.ar  «» '  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  never  to  have  used  more 
than  one  pole  and  one  joke,  and  the  cumts  tboa 
ronstnmtod  was  commonly  drawn  by  two  horses, 
which  were  attached  to  it  by  their  necks,  and  there- 
fore called  di^vytt  (irn-ot,*  mmi^,*  **gaaiini  jll- 
nalest"*  **  eqai  bijugea  "* 

If  a  tfiini  horse  was  added,  as  was  not  unH-e- 
quently  the  case,  it  was  fasit  n*  il  by  tract  s  It  in;iy 
bare  been  intended  to  take  the  place  ol  eittier  ut 
he  yoke  h  irses  (Ct'x'ot  lairot)  which  might  happen 
to  be  disabled.  The  horse  so  attached  was  callrcl 
wop^opof.  When  Patnx'his  returned  to  hallle  in 
tJic  chariot  of  Acliillc.s,  two  iimnortal  horses,  Xan- 
thus  and  Balius,  were  jdaced  under  the  yoke;  a 
third,  called  Pedaana,  and  mortal,  was  added  on  the 
right  hand ;  and,  having  been  slain,  caused  confu- 
Bioii,  iinlil  the  driver  cut  tlic  harness  by  which  this 
third  l)rirse  was  fastened  to  the  chariot.*  Ginzrot" 
has  published  two  drawings  of  chariots  with  three 
tfmeB  from  Etmsean  vases  in  the  coOeetion  at  Vi- 
enna.  The  iTJrof  napriopor  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  two  yoke  horses.  (See  woodcut  at  top  of 
wmcalomn.)  We  alio  observe  tnees 


tween  the  two  uvrvyer,  and  proceeding  from  tbf 

front  of  the  chariot  on  each  si(l<'  of  tlie  middle  horse. 
These  probably  assisted  in  attaching  the  third  orei* 
tra  horse 

The  Latin  nam'j  for  a  chariot  and  pair  was  Hg^. 
{Va.  BiOA.)  When  a  third  horse  was  added,  H 
was  esHed  rn>a ,-  and,  by  the  same  analogy,  a  char- 
iot and  (bur  was  called  quadriga;  in  Greek,  rrrpar 
opia  or  THiptinnf. 

The  horses  were  oommonly  harnessed  in  a  quad- 
riga after  the  manner  already  represented,  the  two 
strongest  horses  lieing  placoil  uruicr  the  yoke,  and 
the  two  others  fastened  on  each  side  by  means  ol 
ropes.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  epithets 
oiipnio^  or  atipa^po^,  and  futmUs  ur  fununus,  for  a 
horse  so  attached.'    Tlic  two  exterior  horses  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  as  the  right 
and  the  left  trace-horse.   In  a  cbarioi-racc  descri- 
bed \tf  Sophocles,*  the  driver,  aiming  to  pass  the 
goal,  which  is  on  his  left  hand,  n  stniins  the  nearest 
horse,  and  gives  the  reins  to  that  whicli  was  far- 
thest from  it,  viz.,  the  horse  in  traces  on  ihc  right 
hand  (it^ihv  &  uveic  aeipaiav  Iinrov).   lo  the  s^left* 
did  triumph  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Aetnns, 
thf"  trace-horses  of  his  car  were  riildcii  by  two  ol 
his  young  relations.    Tiberius  rode,  as  Suetonios 
relates,    sinisteriore  funali  equo,''  and  MarreBat 
"  de.xterioi-e  funali  equo."  As  the  works  of  ai  cienl 
art,  es|)ecialiy  fictile  vases,  abonnd  in  representa- 
tions of  quadrigfie,  numerous  instances  may  be  ob- 
aerved  in  which  the  two  middle  horses  {6  ftiatf 
^k^df  mil  6  ftfoof  ipurrepoc')  are  yoked  together  as 
in  a  biga  ;  ai.d,  as  the  two  lateral  ones  have  rollart 
(Ain-adra)  equally  with  the  yoke-horses,  we  may 
presume  that  from  the  lop  of  these  proceeded  the 
ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of  the  car,  aod  by 
which  the  trace-horses  assisted  to  draw  ft.  Tlw 
first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  the  chnriot  d 
Aurora,  as  painted  on  a  vase  found  at  Canoss.* 
The  reins  of  the  two  middle  hones  psss  throogk 


nngs  r,l  the  extremities  of  the  yoke  .Ml  the  i)ar- 
ticula>-8  whi  -h  have  been  meiilioiicd  ar«'  still  more 
distinctly  seen  in  the  second  figure,  taken  from  a 
lent<otta  at  Vienna.*    It  represents  s  chariot 

.  — ■  „  

I.  (Ofiii,  Me.,  :i  ,  31P.)-2.  (.¥:«ohrl.,  Pen.,  47.)— 3.  (Hum., 
H.,      1»5:  473.)— 4.  (Xni..  Hell.,  i.,  9.  «  I.)— 5.  (V,rR., 
^n.,  vii.,nO.)— 6.  (GeoK..  iii.,  91.)— 7.  (Horn.,  U..  x*i., 
IM.  46V-474.)-a.  ( wans  «Bd  rshnrailM,  wt  i ,  p.  MLy-9. 
tUatnS,  *.  li.,  p  107,  uH* 


overthrown  in  passing  the  goal  at  the  circus  T^e 
chanoloer  having  fallen  backward,  the  pol»  an/* 
yoke  are  thrown  upward  into  the  air;  the  twn 
traee^horsas  have  nllen  on  their  knees,  and  tiM 

two  yoke-horses  are  prancing  on  their  hind  'ejrs. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  nmiipn»us 
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»orKs  of  art.  the  currus  was  w)metirries  drawn  liy 
four  horses  without  cither  yoke  or  pole  ;  for  we  see 
two  of  them  diver^ng  to  the  right  hand  and  two  to 
the  tell,  as  in  the  beautiful  cameo  on  p.  33^  lat  coL, 
wfaidi  exhibits  Apollo  snnoonded  by  the  signs  of  the 
rnd ia  v  If  till'  ancients  rrally  drove  the  quadriga 
thus  harnessed,  we  can  only  snpixKs*;  the  cliahoteer 
to  have  rhecked  its  speed  by  l  uiiniir  up  the  hones, 
ind  loaning  with  bis  whole  body  bacivward,  so  as  to 
tiiakc  the  bottom  of  the  ear  at  its  hindermost  bor- 
Icr  scrape  th*'  frnuiml,  an  act  and  an  attitude  which 
4eeni  not  unfrequentiy  to  be  intended  in  antique 
representations. 

The  ciirrus.  like  th'*  cisiimi.  was  adapted  toearry 
two  piirMJiis.  and  on  Ihia  account  was  callt-d  m 
Greek  iiffjn^.  One  of  the  two  wa?,  of  course,  the 
driver.  He  was  called  iviox<K,  because  he  held  the 
reins,  and  his  eompaoion  impai6a-nic,  from  going  by 
his  side  or  near  him.  Though  in  all  respects  supe- 
rior, the  TrapaiCuTt]^  was  often  obliged  to  place  him- 
self i<AinJ  the  r}vtoxoc.  He  is  so  rejjresentcd  in  the 
biga  at  p.  66,  and  in  ibie  Iliad'  Achilles  himself  stands 
behind  his  charioteer  Aotomedon.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  personage  of  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his 
own  carriage,  and  then  an  inferior  may  he  his  ira- 
pat6uTri(,  as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  (nup' 
Si  Maxuuv  0atvt*),  and  Juno,  holding  the  reins  and 
whip,  conveys  Minerva,  who  is  in  full  armour  *  In 
$uch  cases  a  kindness,  or  even  a  compliment,  was 
conferred  by  the  driver  upon  him  whom  he  convey- 
ed, as  when  Dkmysios,  tjnrant  of  Sicily,  "  himself 
holding  the  reins,  made  Plato  his  TzapniSdTT,^."*  In 
the  contest  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
whidi  was  so  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology,  (Eno- 
■ais  intrasts  the  reins  to  the  unfaithful  Myrtilus, 
and  assomes  the  place  of  his  wapat6dTftc,  while  Pe- 
loffs  himself  drives  with  Hippodamia  as  his  ra/Kn- 
tdr.f.  thus  honouring  her  in  return  for  the  service 
■hf  had  Itestowed.' 

Ttie  Persepolitan  sculpcates,  and  the  innumera- 
ble paintings  discovered  in  Egyptian  tcnnbs,  concur 
with  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  with  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  authors,  in 
showing  how  commonly  chariots  were  employed  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  Greek  fMietry  of 
the  heroic  ages  proves  with  equal  certainty  the  ear- 
ly prevalence  of  the  same  custom  in  Greece.  The 
ipln^et,  I  e.,  tiie  nobOlty,  or  men  of  lank,  who 
wore  complete  suits  of  armour,  all  took  their  char- 
iots with  them,  and  in  an  engagement  placed  them- 
selves in  front.*  Such  were  the  in-jre/f,  or  cavalry 
of  the  Homerie  period ;  the  precursors  of  those  who, 
alter  some  ceotortes,  adopted  the  less  expensive 
and  ostentatious  practice  of  riding  on  horseback, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  their 
wealth  and  station,  still  maintained  their  own  hor- 
ses, '-at  her  to  aid  and  exhibit  themselves  individu- 
ally on  the  field  than  to  act  as  members  of  a  com- 
pact body.  In  Ilomf  r's  battles  we  find  that  the 
hutseman,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  weap- 
OM,  and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
nMUTt  is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place  of 
n^atSanjc  (s^f  'be  woodcut  of  the  triga,  p.  332), 
>  iften  assails  or  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the 

^riot ;  but  that,  when  he  encounters  bis  adversa- 
7  in  close  combat,  they  both  dismount,  springing 
fron  their  chariots  fo  the  ground,"  and  leaving  them 
to  the  care  of  the  ijwo^oi.  -  So  likewise  Turnus  is 
imenbei  by  Yirgl,  **  Desiluii  Turnus  bijugis ;  pe- 
dm  apparat  ire  Comrohias.""  As  soon  as  the  hero 
had  finished  tbe  trn.  ot  nts  strength  with  his  oppo- 
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nent,  ho  returned  to  his  chariot,  one  of  tho  itnet 
uses  of  which  was  to  rescue  hira  /roni  datiaer 
When  Automedon  prepares  to  encounter  both  H«n> 
tor  and  ^dBoeas,  justly  fearing  the  result,  he  directs 
his  charhtteer,  Alcimedon,  instead  of  driving  the 
horses  to  any  distance,  to  keep  them  "  breathing »  a 
his  back,"'  and  thus  to  enable  him  K  etlecl  hia  ra* 
cape  in  case  of  need. 

These  chariots,  as  represented  on  bas  reiier:^  and 
fictile  vases,  were  exceedingly  light,  the  body  oii»  n 
consisting  of  little  besides  a  rim  fastened  to  the,  hot 
tom  and  to  the  axle.  Unleaa  such  bad  been  really 
their  eonstmction,  it  wooh)  be  diflieult  to  imaginn 
how  so  great  a  nmltitudeof  chariots  could  have  been 
tra!is|)orteii  across  the  £gcAn  Sea.  Homer 
supposes  them  to  be  of  no  greater  weight ;  /or,  al> 
though  a  chariot  was  large  enougb  to  convcgr  two 
persons  standing,  not  sitting,  and  on  some  ooe»> 
sions  was  also  used  to  carry  off  the  armour  of  the 
fallen,*  or  even  the  dead  body  of  a  friend,*  yet  Di- 
omcd,  in  his  nocturnal  visit  tO  the  enemy's  camp, 
deliberates*  whether  to  draw  away  the  splendkl 
chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  pole,  or  to  carry  it  off  on 
his  shoulder.  The  light  and  simple  consiruetion  of 
war-chariota  ia  also  aupposed  by  Virgil,*  when  he 
represents  them  as  sospended  with  all  kinda  of 
armour  on  the  entnoee  to  the  temple  of  the  I«an* 
rcntian  Picus. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  not  unusual, 
ill  the  Homeric  battles,  to  drive  three  horses,  one 
being  a  waptjopof :  in  a  single  instance,  that  of  Hec- 
tor, four  are  driven  together.*  In  the  games,  the 
use  of  this  number  of  horses  *was,  perhaps,  even 
more  common  than  the  use  of  two.  The  form  of 
the  chariot  waa  the  same,  except  that  it  waa  more 
elegantly  decorated.  Bat  the  highest  style  of  or« 
narnent  was  reserved  to  be  disjilaycd  in  the  quadri* 
gie,  in  which  the*  Roman  generab  and  emperors 
rode  when  tbey  triumphed.  The  bodj  of  the  tiv 
umphal  car  was  cylindrical,  as  we  often  see  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with  gold 
{aurco  citrni'')  and  ivory  •  The  utmost  skill  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  was  employed  to  entiance 
its  beauty  and  splendour.  More  particularly  thn 
extremities  of  the  axle,  of  the  pole,  ami  nf  the  yoke, 
were  highly  wrought  in  the  form  of  aninuiis  heads. 
Wreaths  of  laurel  were  sometimes  hung  round  it 
leumm  Imrigerum*^  and  were  also  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  fonr  snow-white  horses  The  car 
was  elevated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might  be 
the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  procfission,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  erect 
(meurrustaMtuehurne^^y,  A  friend,  more  especially 
a  son.  was  sometimee  carrfed  in  the  same  chariot 
by  his  side."  When  Gernianirus  celebrated  hia 
triumph,  the  car  was  "  loaded"  w  ith  five  of  hia 
children  in  addition  to  himself."  The  triumphal 
car  had,  in  general,  no  pole,  the  horses  being  led  bj 
men  who  were  stationed  at  their  heads. 

The  chariot  was  an  attribute  not  only  of  the  gods, 
but  of  various  imaginary  beings,  such  as  \  ictory, 
often  so  represented  on  coins,  vases,  and  sculptures 
(bipa,  cui  Victona  instilcrat^*) ;  Night  {Nox  bigi$ 
subrccla^*) ;  and  Aurora,  whom  Virgil  represents  as 
driving  either  two  horses"  or  four,"  in  this  agreeing 
with  the  figure  in  our  last  woodcut.  In  general, 
the  poets  are  more  speciiic  as  to  the  numbet  of 
horses  in  the  eliariois  of  the  deities,  and  it  rarelj 
exceeded  two.    Jupiter,  as  the  fatlier  of  the  gods, 
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dures  four  white  hones  when  he  goes  armed  with 
his  thunderbolt  to  resist  the  giants :  Huto  is  diawn 
ty  foui  black  horses.   The  following  line, 

"  Quadrijugis  tt  Pho  hus  rquis,  el  Delia  hi^is,"^ 

ia  in  accurdance  not  only  with  numerous  passages 
oi  the  poets,  bat  wilh  nnmy  works  or  art  A  bronze 
[amp*  shows  the  moon,  or  Diana,  descending  in  a 
biga,  and  followed  by  Apollo,  who  is  crowned  with 
rajs  as  lie  rises  in  a  quadriga.  The  same  contrast 
IS  exlubited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  showing  the 
devieoa  on  two  gems  in  the  royri  ooBeetkm  at  Bcr- 
liii.  That  on  the  lett  hand,  renwBBiiting  Apollo 
encircled  by  the  twelve  signs,  eaUs  to  mind  the  en- 


graving on  the  seal  of  Amphitryon.  "  Ciini  (juadri- 
gis  sol  exoriens.'"  In  the  i£neid,*  Latinus  drives 
a  chariot  and  fomr  to  exprMS  his  elahn  to  be  d» 
scpnded  from  Apollo-  The  chariots  of  Jupiter  and 
of  the  Sun  are,  nioreovcr.  painted  on  ancient  vases 
Willi  wings  proceeding  from  the  extremitiea  of  the 
aile  (imif^i'  jyfia  ;*  pobicnm  oiiTKm*). 

These  stipematural  chariots  were  drawn  not  mty 
by  li(irsi  s,  but  by  a  prcat  variety  of  brute  or  imagi- 
nary beings.  Thus  Medea  received  from  the  Sun  a 
ear  with  winged  dragons.*  Juno  is  drawn  by  pea- 
cocks,* Diana  by  stags,*  Venus  by  doves  or  swans, 
Minerva  by  owls.  Mercury  by  rams,  and  Apollo  by 
grifll)ns.  To  ihe  ear  of  Dacelms,  yn<l,  eon.secjiiently, 
of  Ariadne  {ptd.  CAPiaTROM,  p.  20d),  are  yoked  cen- 
taun^  tigers  and  lynxea: 

"  Tu  him  cum  piriit  iiuigmm/nmf 
Cotta  premis  /yncum.""'* 
Chariots  exeoutfd  in  tenra-cotta  (qvadripa  jtcti- 
Uf'^ ).  in  hniii/* ,  or  in  marble,  an  example  of  which 
last  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  from  an  an- 
dent  chariot  in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  moat 
beautiftil  omtmanta  of  toinplea  and  other  piMIe  edi- 


No  paina  wan  apared  in  thair  deeowlion ;  and 

i*liny  inrorma  us'*  that  aome  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  were  employed  upon  them.   In  numerous 

iiist.tni  t  they  were  deMitrned  to  perpetuate  the 
fiuue  ol  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
laee."  Aa  the  ombl«n  of  vioiorjr,  tiw  quadriga  was 
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Ccmbe,  PhiKalian  Marlile*,  pi.  10,  (OriJ,  Met.,  iv..  23.)  — 

II.  (Plm.,  H  N,  xx»ui.,  4.)  — 12.  (U.  N.,  xxiit.,  19.)— 13. 


sometmea  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  grace  tor  t)»> 
umphal  areh  by  being  placed  on  its  summit ; 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  fatnilies.  t'»ri- 
ots  were  dispbyed  as  the  indications  ol  raiili,(rik| 
memorials  of  conquest  and  oftnvmph.* 
CUSTO'DES.  (Vid.  CoMiTiA,  p  297  ) 
CY'ATHUS  (Kvadof),  a  Greek  and  Uoni^nliqBJ 
measure,  cnniiuning  one  tweltth  of  the  .HdUrin 
or  '0635  of  a  pint  ilnghsh.  It  was,  io  latf,r  tiOMi 
at  leaat,  the  measure  w  the  common  drinking-glut 
among  the  Komans,  wlio  liorrowcd  it  fuirn  ihf 
Greeks.*  The  fonn  of  the  cyathus  used  4t  ban 
quels  was  that  of  a  small  ladle,  by  meanaof  WttI 
the  wine  was  conveyed  into  this  dndttiQ^flviflmB 
the  large  vessel  {icpaiip)  in  which  it  was  mini* 
Two  of  these  cyathi  are  represented  in  the  ani>  led 
woodcut  from  the  Museo  liorbonico,  vol.  iv.,  v  IV 


The  cyathuB  <r2S  the  unaa,  considered  with  i«  l 
ermeeto  the  s^xtarins  as  the  unit :  hence  we  b&vc 
teztant  used  for  a  vessel  containing  the  sixth  ofthf 
sextarius,  or  two  cyathi,  quadranM  for  one  ccniai.i 
inK  three  cyathv,  frims  for  four  iqrathi,  fHiaamx  fu 
hve  cyathi,  die.* 

•GY0LAM1NU8  (cwcXtf^nwr).  a  plant,  of  whieb 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  s[M><  ies.  'ITie  fir^-t  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Cyclamen  Kurojuzum,  or  common 
Sow-bread.  About  the  second  there  has  been  tnuck 
difference  of  opinion.  Dodoncus  and  HardouiB 
conelttde  that  it  was  the  Bitter-sweet  {SaUmum  dsfr 
camara)  ,  but  .Sprengel  follows  fJrMit  j  m  r.  ferriaf 
it  to  the  IxmucTa  pendymenum,  or  W  oodbine  * 

•CYCNUS  («vitro().  This  appellation,  as  Adami 
remarks,  is  generally  applied  to  the  AnoM  Cycnia, 
h.,  or  Wild  Swan  ;  but  sometimes  aI»o  to  theAnM$ 
Olor,  or  Tame  Swan.  It  is  to  the  wild  swan  that 
the  Homeric  epithet  dovA^^odeipof,  "  long- necked,*' 
is  partieolariy  applicable.*  **  It  ia  to  this  speeiei 
(the  Arias  Cynnis),'"  observes  Grifllth.  "that  the 
aiieients  attributed  so  melodious  a  voice  :  but  this 
opinion,  however  accredited,  was  not  universal-  It 
waa  contested  by  Lucian,  Pliny,  and  ^fiiian ;  and 
even  Virgil  spealcs  only  of  the  disagreeable  erioiof 

the  swan  .Some  modr  rns  have,  notwith.stamling, 
adopted  the  popular  notions  of  the  ancients  on  ^ 
subject,  and,  even  in  cootradietkm  to  the  evidepee 
of  their  senses,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
themselves  of  its  troth.  It  is  sufficient  to  ohsejVe, 
from  all  cre».ilahle  evidence,  that  the  ojyinion  i>  iot- 
terly  unfounded.  The  swan  neither  sings  duriini 
its  lifetime,  nor,  ae  aome  assert,  joat  befiyreliM 
death.  The  comparatively  modern  discovery  of  the 
Black  Swan  .seems  tu  lead  to  the  conclusion  ihit 

the  Cycnus  .Vij^rr  nf  antiquity  was  not  nltogetlulra 

fabulous  creature  ' 


1.  (Ju»..  nil.,  3  )— 2.  (Varm.  De  Lin«.  I  nl  ,  % ..  12-1.  rd.  !f(ul 
Iff.)— 3.  (Bccktr,  Ctnriklfi.  >ul.  i.,  )..  4(13  t.  (Wiirm.  l>* 
Pond.  Mrii,.,  A'c .- -Huasrv  mi  Anrii  nt  \Vri,  Hi«,  Ac.)— 4.  ('fffc* 
nnhrnat.,  H.  P..  vii  ,  9.— f)Kflr.)r.,  n  .  193  — Hardooln  ad  PJi*. 
H.  N.,  xxr.  66.)— «.  (Adun^  ApccnU.,  •.  v.h-7.  (OnSUi'«  Cm 
vtar,  v«L  fill.,  p.  (40.) 
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CYMBALUJi 


CtNOCEPUALI. 


•CYDONIUM  MALUM,  the  Qnince,  the  frail  of 
Ihe  Pinu  Cyiotaa,  The  name  araee  from  that  of 

the  city  of  ('ydon.  in  Crete,  whence  they  wcw  first 
tooitght  to  Greece.  Cato  first  gave  it  the  appeila- 
itoa  Cotoneum  wuUttm,  tcoA  Tniny  followed  him. 
Dieiiicicnt  writers  mention  several  varieties  of  the 
Qdnce :  thus  the  true  ones  (xvJuvra)  were  small 
am!  ruund  ;  another  kind,  the  arpovOeia,  was  of  a 
large  size,  and  sweeter  than  the  former.  Columella 
Muneralea  three  kinde,  mmely,  StruAetty  MuHea, 
•nd  CKrysonula.  The  last,  however,  belongs  to  the 
orange  family.  Tlic  Quince-tree  is  stili  called  kv- 
iimu  in  northern  Greece.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
Aiieallivaled  in  gardens  with  the  af^le-trM.^ 

HJYMIHOIS  (KVftti'610.   (Kirf.  HittAX.) 

CTCLAS  (kvxAur)  was  a  circular  robe  worn  by 
WomeD,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  was  affix* 
ad,  iaiaid  with  foM. 

"  Mac  nunc  auraia  eyclade  signat  hutraim.**^ 

AJexanUer  ^venia,  in  bis  other  attemjita  to  re* 
■train  the  homy  of  bia  age,  ordained  that  women 
should  onlf  poascss  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it 
should  not  IM  adorned  with  inure  than  six  unciae  of 
gold  *  The  cgrclas  apiiears  to  have  been  usually 
made  of  some  thin  material  {Unui  in  cycUuU*).  It 
is  related,  among  other  instances  of  Caligula's  ef- 
feminacy, that  he  souietirnes  went  into  public  in  a 
garment  of  this  description.*  For  the  literature  of 
this  subject,  see  Kuperti,  *d        vi.,  S69. 

CYMBA  {ncvfiir/j  IS  derived  from  (ci^/iCof.  a  hollow, 
and  15  employed  to  bignify  any  small  kind  of  boat 
Bsed  on  lakes,  rivers,  6cc.*  It  appears  to  have 
teen  much  the  same  as  the  umrtm  and  tcafha. 
{WiL  AosTioir.) 

CYMB.XLUM  {KVfi6.i7jov),  a  musical  inatminent, 
in  the  shape  of  two  half  globes,  which  were  held, 
one  in  each  hand,  by  the  perfuuuer,  and  played  by 
beiag  struck  against  each  other.  The  word  is  ori- 
giQally  Greek,  being  derived  from  ictJ^fof,  a  hollow, 
with  which  the  I-alm  cymha,  cymlimtiu,  &.C.,  seem  to 
bf  rx)nnected.  In  Greek  it  has  several  other  aig- 
aifications,  as  the  eone  of  a  behnet  ;*  it  ia  abo 
oaed  tot  ofdavia,*  the  vessel  of  purification  placed 
at  the  door  of  a  house  where  there  had  been  death.* 
Besides  this,  it  is  often  employed  metaphorically  for 
aa  empiir,  noiajr  peiaoa,  aa  ua  1  Corinthiana,  ziii.,  1, 
flr.aaTlberjiis  CcaareaHed  A|non  the  grammarian, 
Cymidum  mundi.**  In  the  middle-age  Latin  it  is 
used  fur  a  church  or  convent-bell,  and  sometimes 
Atr  the  dooM  of  a  ehoreh." 


Several  liinda  of  eymbeb  are  found  m  anciert 
roonomenta,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 

nanu  s  have  been  prescrv«  d  by  the  gramma-iaut 
and  lexicographers ;  but  the  descriptions  ol  the  lat» 
ter  are  so  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identi^* 
one  with  the  other.  A  large  class  of  cymbals  was 
termed  Kpoifiara,  which,  if  they  were  really  distinc* 
from  the  Kfjora/M,  as  Spohn  and  Lampe  suppose, 
cannot  now  be  exactlv  deaohbed.  iVtd.  CaorA- 
boit.)  The  iNweddfaw  drawing  of  a  ayMtattia  taken 
from  an  ancient  mame,  and  inaeitad  cn  the  author' 

ity  of  Spohn.' 

The  KptfiSa^.a  mentioned  in  tlie  Ilomerio  hymn 
to  Apollo*  were  of  this  kind,  played  on  by  a  chorua 
of  Delfana.  The  aoabilhi  or  itpovire^ia  were  also  on 
the  same  principle,  only  played  \\  itli  the  foot,  and 
inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  performer  ;  they  were 
med  bv  Aole-ptayere,  peiliqia  to  beat  time  to  their 
mnate.* 

Other  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  rr^ray^,  an  m- 
vention  of  Archyias,  mrntionLd  by  .A  ristotle,*  and 
its  diminutive  nXarayuviov,  which,  from  the  dtacrip- 
tion  of  Julius  Polinx  and  Heajrdrioa,*  appeara  to 
have  been  a  child's  rattle ;  l>^i4tt<pa,  the  two  parts 
of  which  Suidas  tells  us*  were  made  of  ditTerent 
matenals,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound ;  kotv- 
Aoi,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  ^aehjlua,  with 
several  otiiere  noted  by  L^pe  in  hia  woric  De  C^m* 
bcdi»,  but  perliaps  without  .sutHcient  authority. 

The  cymbal  was  usually  made  in  the  fiinn  of  two 
hall'  globes,  either  running  off  towards  a  point  ao 
as  to  be  grasped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  witli  a  han- 
dle. It  was  commonly  of  bronxe,  but  sometimes  of 
baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes  '  The 
subjoined  woodcut  of  a  cymbalistria  is  taken  iFom 
an  ancient  marble,  and  given  on  the  autlmi^  of 
See  alao  the  figure  in  page  169. 


1.  (Pirn.,  H.  N.,  XT.,  II.— CdJaaMll.,  v.,  10  — OviJ.  A.A.,in., 
nift— «dJ«rb«ck.  T\>ir%  C1um<»,  p.  IM.)— 2.  (Pr«p.,  IV.,  ni., 
I0.>— S.  (LainpriJ.,  Alex.  Sev.,  c.  41.)— 4.  (Juv.,  vi.,  25'.t.)— 5. 
fSoet.,  Cal.,  52.)— «.  (Cic.  Do  Off.,  iii.,  H.—.T.n.,  vi.,  3U3.)— 
T.  (Saimu.,  Ei»>rc.  Plin.,  385.;— H.  (FIcsvih.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Eunp., 
A.W.,  oe.)— JO.  (Plin.  m  Pnef.,  U.  K.J— U  (Godin,  Daacr. 


The  cymbal  was  a  ver)'  ancient  instrument,  t>o- 
inL'  i]L-(  (l  in  the  worship  of  (Jybi'l* ,  ii  u  i  liu-s,  Juno 
and  all  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  aod  Homaii 
mythology.  It  probably  came  fitMn  the  East,  from 
whence,  through  the  Phoenicians,  it  was  cnnveyed  to 
Spain.*  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from  2  Chron., 
v.,  12,  13. — Nebem.,  xii.,  37)  to  have  been  an  nv- 
stnunent  in  conunoa  nae.  At  Rome  we  first  heat 
of  it  m  LiTT^  account  of  the  Baoehic  orgies,  which 
were  introduced  from  Etruria  • 

For  giatruftiy  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
class  of  cymbala,  see  Sistkom. 

♦CYNOCEPH'ALI  (nwoKf^Xot).  a  fabulous  raoe, 
with  the  heads  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  Plinjr  and 
others  as  dwcliing  in  the  interior  of  .Africa.  The 
Cynoeephali  of  the  ancients,  however,  were  in  real* 
ity  a  species  of  large  baboon,  with  elongated,  ditg. 
like  head,  flat  and  cnniprcs.sed  rhecke?.  projecting 
and  stroiiff  teeth,  and  a  lureiiead  deprcs-s*  d  bcloH 

1.  (MiscclL,  Mc.  1,  art.  VI    fig.  44.)— 2.  {161-164.)— 3.  (Pol 
lui.  Onoin  ,  I.,  33.)— 4.  (Pol.,  viii.,  0.)— 5.  (».  v.)— S. 
7.  (Raiue,  13(».}  — 8.  (Cotspsra  Msrtial'a  AMka  CreaaM^ 

a.  («■!».••.) 
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crnsus. 


ditf  terel  of  Ihe  superior  margins  of  the  orbits.  Not< 
withstanding  this  close  approximation  to  the  shape 
ui  tbe  dog's  bead,  the  form  and  positioo  of  the  egrea, 
combined  with  the  shnilarity  of  the  anna  and  haoda, 
<,'ave  to  those  creatures  a  rescmblanoe  to  hnmaiiity 
18  striking  as  it  is  disgusting.' 

•CTNOGLOSSUM  {KwoyXttaow  or  -of),  the 
1Toands*-tongue,  or  Cynogloaavm  offieinaU.  Cod- 
pepper,  the  English  herbalist,  says,  with  respect  to 


DACTYLIOTHErCA  {6aKTvXiaer,tn).  a  taae  « 

box  wlirrc  rinirs  were  kept.'  Tho  n.iiiH'  was  aist 
applieit  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  ul  jcwlU.  Wc 
learn  from  I'liny'that  Seanras,  the  stepmn  of  SoUt, 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  had  a  culloctipa 
of  this  kind,  and  that  his  was  the  only  one  nil  Fotu- 


'CYNOU  AISTES  (Mvapaterfri,  the  Dog4idc,or 

Acarut  Htctnus,  L.* 

•OTNOR'OOON  (cwMdv).  "  None  of  the  com- 
mentators," obscrvea  Adams,  "ofTer  any  explana- 
tion of  what  It  was ;  bat,  as  the  word  signifies  tbe 
Dog-rose,  or  Kota  canina,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  same  as  tbe  ianme6«Tv»"'' 

•GYNOSBATUM(inwMaTw).  **Theooninient* 
ators  arc  iiol  (juite  agreed  respecting  thi.s  |>Iant«" 
observes  Adams.  '*  Dierbach  makes  it  to  be  the 
Rosa  pomtf era ;  Sprengd  ftdlows  Dodonoens  in  re- 
feninc  it  to  the  itotm  ceMne,  or  Uep>tre«;  and 
Staeknoosi*  at  first  indinet  to  this  opinion,  but  af- 
terward decides  in  fiivour  oi  itir  Uubux  lihcus.  I 
lun  jf  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably  the  Roia 
csmrui."* 

♦CVNOPS  {Kiiu^y  Both  Sprengel  and  Stack- 
boui^!  ciUl  this  plant  Planlago  Cynops,  but  the  latter 
besitatea  about  making  it  the  jK  PsjfUimm,  or  flea- 
wort  • 


the  etymology  of  the  word,  '•  it  is  called  Hounds'-  pey  brought  to  Koine  the  collection  of  Mithradates, 
tongue  because  it  ties  tbe  tongues  of  dogs ;  wheth*  >  which  he  placed  in  the  Capitol.  Julius  Cesar  atoe 
Or  true  or  not,  I  \mre  never  tried.*'*  |  plaoed  six  daotyliothecs  in  the  Temple  of  Tcmb 

II.  The  name  of  a  fish  nientieried  ()y  Athena'us    Gonftrix  ' 
Rondelet  supposes  it  a  species  ol  tlie  Bou^jlussu.-i  or      D.VCT  VLI'.S  (<)<i«rv/«c).    (Vid.  I'ks/ 
Sole.'  DADirCHUS  (.Jaffoivtof)    (Kui.  Elkobi.vm;. 

•CYN'OCRAMBE  (cwovpi^),  a  plant,  which  |  D^DA'LA  (AiutkOa),  a  festival  celebrated  m 
Sprengel,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  seta  down  aa  the '  Bmotia  in  honoor  of  Hera,  sumamed  Svu(^n>ofinii 
Chrnopodium  album,  or  while  Goose-foot;  but  in  or  Tf?.em.*  Its  ori^rin  and  mode  of  rrlrhr.itiou  ire 
his  edition  of  Diuscundos  he  joins  Dauhin  in  bold-  thus  described  by  Pausauias:*  Heru  was  oiue  angry 
Ing  it  to  be  tbe  Thelygonum  cynocrambe.*  I  with  Zeus,  and  withdrew  lierself  to  Eubosu.  ZflOS 

*CYNOMYIA  (KVMytinIiaX  the  Dog-4y,  or  JfaMs  |  not  being  able  to  persuade  ber  to  return,  went  to 

CithKrnn,  who  then  governed  PIats«,  and  who  was 
said  to  bo  unequalled  in  wisdom  lie  ad\  is#\l  Zeu* 
to  get  a  wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  plaice  it  upon  a 
chariot,  and  to  say  that  it  was  F1at»a,  the  daughter 
of  Asopos,  whom  he  was  going  to  nmrry  Zms 
followed  the  advice  of  Citha-ron,  and  iio  stHmer  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband's  projceted  n  arnagp 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  oflTthe  oomings.  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  ebc  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reooneiled  to  Zeus.  In  renienihranru 
of  this  reconciliation,  the  Plata?ans  solemnized  tbe 
festival  of  tbe  dcedaia,  which  owes  its  name  to  Aai- 
iaXa,  the  appellation  by  which,  in  andent  times,  stat* 
i:es  arul  other  works  of  ingenious  and  curious  work- 
manship were  designated.*  Pausanias  was  told  thai 
the  festival  was  held  ever)*  seventh  year ;  hut  he  b«v 
lieves  that  it  took  place  at  shorter  intervals,  thoafh 
he  was  unable  to  discover  the  exact  time 

\\'e  have  to  distingtiish  between  twn  fetsiivals  -if 
this  name :  one,  which  was  celubiatcd  by  tbe  FU- 


•CTPE'RUS  {K6irttpo(  or  -w),  the  Cypcnw  ro-  taeans  alone,  was  called  the  IcMcr  JkMU  {hdUkm 

tuniut,  a  plant  still  very  common  on  the  Greek ',«<«/>''),  and  was  held  in  the  following  tiiannpr:  In 
island3.  It  is  mentioned  by  Thcuentus  as  an  agree-  :  the  ncighhourbood  of  -\lalcomene  was  tin  j;? rates! 
able  plant,  and  is  also  noticed  hy  Homer  and  Ni-  oak-forest  of  Bceotia,  and  in  it  a  number  <>t  oak- 

Into  this  forest  tjie  PlatsMtts  went,  and  cx< 


caoder.  Aooordiiig  to  Dodwell,  ttie  roots  are  taken 
medicinally  fbr  disorders  of  the  stomadi.  The 

leaves  are  used  for  stringing  and  bringing  the  roots 
o  Athens,  and  for  tying  the  wild  figs  on  the  culti- 
va'ed  tree 

•CYPRUS  (Kvirpor),  n  phrnt ;  according  to  Pliny, 
the  same  with  the  Liguatrum.  Martyn,  however, 
fom:irks,  that  Prosper  Alpinus  found  plenty  of  plants 
ji  Egypt  answermg  to  Dioscorides'  description  of 
the  Qvnis,  but  at  tbe  same  thne  dedared  that  the 
Italian  Ligustruni,  or  Privet,  did  not  grow  in  Ejrypt. 
It  bos  since  been  settled,  according  to  Adaius,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  Imfema,  either  Um  i$umi$  or  the 
att«,Lam." 

•CYT'f  SUS  (KVTiaot:).  "  There  haa  been  consid- 
erable diversity  o\  npinum  re.^peeling  this  plant. 
The  point,  however,  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
settled  by  Martyn  and  .sprengel  in  favour  of  tbe 
Meiieago  arborea,  or  Tree  Medick."  Sibthorp  found 
the  M.  arborea  growing  among  tbe  rocks  around 
Athaoa.^* 


I.  ffha^H.  N.,  Ti.,  90 ;  riii.,  M  ;  iisvii.,  9.)— 9.  (Dioacor., 
,  ISB/— AdiUM.  ApiiMtd.,  ■.  V  )— S.  (AUmu.,  vii.jP.  331 ) — 4. 

(jKfi«n,  N.  A., 


*H  im/— AdiUM.  Apmmd.,  ■.  v  )— S.  (AUmu.,  vii., 
(DMnet ,  ir.,  in.— Adams,  Append.,  J.  v.)— 3. 
tt^n.ih~*  (ilom..  rVl.,  xxu.,  300.— AHMot.,  II.  P.,  r.,  23.1—7. 
msopbra*'..,  H.  P..  4.) — 8.  (The«phnwt.,  II.  I'.,  ni.,  18.— 
OiMCor..  i.,  123.— Adiuni,  Apfn-nd.,  i.  »  )— 9.  (TlieophraM.,  II. 
P.,rii.,  8.)— 1(1.  (Tlieo|ihr»»t.,  H.  P.,  i.,  b  ;  iv.,  10.  -Uiiacor.,  i., 
•.— Aitiini«,  Apjw  nil  ,  •  V  1  —  11.  (ThiH>('tira«t.,  Fr.,  iv.,  25.— Dl- 
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trunks. 

posed  pieces  of  cooked  meat  to  the  ravens,  atten- 
tively watching  upon  which  tree  an\  of  the  birds, 
ader  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat,  would  settle  ;  and 
the  trees  on  which  any  of  the  ravena  settled  were 
cut  down  and  worked  into  dcdala,  i  c,  rooighiy* 
hewn  statues. 

The  greai  Dadala  (Aa/t'aAa  fihaXa),  in  the  cele- 
bration of  which  the  Plata:ans  were  )oincd  by  tbe 
otlier  Boeotians,  took  place  every  sixtieth  year ;  be* 
cause  at  one  time,  when  the  Platirans  were  absent 
from  their  country,  the  festival  bad  not  l)f  cn  cele- 
brated for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  At  each  of  the 
lesser  Daedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in  tbe 
manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  kit 
among  the  towns  of  Plats'a?,  Coronea.  The.spir, 
Tanagra,  (  haTonea,  Orchomenos,  Lebadea,  aiMl 
Thebes  ;  the  .smaller towns  took  one  statue  in  com- 
mon. The  Boeotians  assembled  on  tbe  banks  of  tbr 
.^sopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned  anr 
raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  brid<'  led  .he  pro- 
cession. Tbe  Boeotians  then  decided  by  lit  in  what 
order  they  were  to  fbnn  the  procession,  and  druvf 
their  chariots  away  from  the  riv(  r  and  up  Mount 
CitliKron,  on  tbe  summit  of  which  an  altar  was 
erected  of  ^quare  puces  of  W(Kxi.  fitted  int'ethe* 
like  stones.    This  altar  was  covered  w  ith  a  quant*- 
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Ij  ol  dry  w<Hvl,  and  the  towns,  persons  of  rank,  and 
ulber  Wealthy  iiiiliriduala,  offered  each  a  heifer  to 
Ifera  and  a  ball  to  Zeaa,  with  plenty  of  wine  and 

Incensp,  and  at  th^  samo  tinu;  placed  tlie  dxdalu 
upon  the  altar.  Fu*'  those  who  did  not  [Kissess  suf- 
ficient means,  it  waa  caalomary  to  offer  sniaU  ahoep ; 
but  all  tlif;ir  oflerings  were  burned  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  wealthier  persons.  The  fire 
consumed  both  nfftTings  .'iml  altar,  and  the  immeRse 
flaine  thus  kindled  was  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  eeoonnt  or  the  origin  of  the  dadala  given  by 
Pausantas  a<;rees  intbe  Aaln  points  with  the  story 
related  by  Piutarch,*  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Pla- 
t«an  dvdala ;  the  only  difTerence  is,  tliat  Plutarch 
representa  Zeus  as  reoeiving  his  advioe  to  deceive 
Hen  from  Alaloomenes;  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  <hc  iioddess  was  to  he  dc- 
ceiTcd  Di^dala  instead  of  Plata>a.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
fiesti^al,  and  thinka  that  the  dispute  between  Zeus 
And  Hera  had  referenee  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Bceiotia,  ai  .1  vcrv  ri'mdii'  [u'riixl,  [i;ul  ht-en 
•ubject,  and  their  rccnncdiation  to  the  restoration 
of  order  in  the  elements.' 

•D.XCRYD'ION  (<to*f>.«»(.n').  a  name  for  Sram- 
mony.  given  to  it  by  Alexander  of  Tralles.  {Vtd. 

•DACTYLI  (diurrvXoi),  the  fruit  of  the  Palm* 
tne    The  earlier  Greek  writers  called  thia  by  the 

— m—  of  <pot\  !Kr(;.  .^inoiof  j3d?.avoi,  and  ipoivtKo6u- 
iUlMc  The  appellation  dtixrv^oi  occurs  first  in  the 
wmks  of  the  medical  aiuh'ora,  bnt  came  afterward 
mto  general  use ;  from  it  the  name  of  the  fruit  in 
question  is  derived  in  all  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  Tlius  ihcy  are  called  ilarlyles  in  Spanish, 
dttiih  i.i  Italian,  daiuln  in  German,  and  dales  in 
French  and  English.    {Vid.  Piioticix.)* 

♦DAMASO'NIUM  { 6a_uaouvtov ),  a  plant,  the 
SAiue,  according  to  Galen,  with  the  u.}.tnun  of  Dios- 
eor^es.  St' phens  calls  it  Plantago  aiitmtira.  Cor- 
dQ»  Sprengei,  and  Sibthorp  accordingly  acknowl- 
edge it  as  the  Water  Plantain,  or  Aiitma  plantago, 
I.* 

DAMN  I  l.VJinilA  ACTIO.  The  Aquilia  lex, 
tn  the  (ir3t  chapter,  [irovided  that,  if  a  man  nnUiw- 
faily  (tii;iim)  killed  a  alave  or  <|iuidroped  ^cm- 
Ahh  nmmen  til)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  waa 

bound  to  pay  to  tlie  nwtx  r  the  liifjhcst  value  that 
the  slave  or  animal  had  witl.in  the  year  preceding 
the  unlawful  act.  By  the  third  chapter  he  was 
bound  to  (lay  the  highest  value  that  the  slave  or 
animal  had  within  the  thirty  days  preceding  the 
anlawfiil  act.  A  person  whose  slave  was  kUled 
(tniiirM)  might  either  prosecute  the  offender  capi- 
taUy  {emfiuM  ermine),  or  might  bring  his  action  for 
daniace  under  this  lex  The  actions  of  the  ]rx 
Aquilia  laclioncs  dirrcUr)  were  limited  to  (lainage 
done  by  actual  contact  {carport),  and  only  the  owner 
of  the  thing  damaged  could  sue.  Aderward,  an 
iHm  miiis  was  given  in  the  ease  where  the  injury 
vas  done  corpon  but  not  cnrpore ;  as  if  a  man  per- 
su.iiled  a  neighbour's  slave  to  get  up  a  tree,  and  he 
fell  down  and  died,  or  was  injured  :  such  aetio  was 
•lao  given  to  him  who  had  a  jus  in  re.* 

Damnum  signifies  irenerally  any  injury  to  a  per- 
Biin's  property,  and  it  ia  either  (laniniKii  fartiiMi. 
datum,  damage  done,  or  damnum  infectum,  roetu- 
andoro,  damage  apprehended.  {YH.  Damxoii  Fir- 
r«CTi?ii  )  Damage  done  to  our  actual  property  is 
flffliply  called  damnum  ;  that  damage  which  is 
OBiaed  by  our  being  prevented  from  aegniring  a 
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certain  gain  s  tailed  lucrum  cessans;  b(»th  an 
sometimea  comprehended  under  the  phrase  io 
fjiiod  interest,"  though  this  expression  is  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  that  compensation  which  a  man 
I  !aiins  beyond  the  bate  value  of  the  thing  damaged, 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  the  bare  loss  only.  To 
make  good  any  damage  done  ia  called  dammmi 
prestarc. 

The  causes  of  damnum  arc  either  chance  {casu*) 
or  the  acts  of  human  beings,  wluch,  when  charac* 
terised  by  dnlos  mahn  or  eolpe,  beoome  damoam 
in  the  restricted  and  legal  flense  [Vul.  Cclpa.) 
Delay  {moru)  is  included  by  s»ime  writers  under  the 
causes  of  damnum,  but  it  might  be  appiropriatel|y 
ounaidered  as  a  form  of  culpa. 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM  ia  damage  not  done,  hot 
apprehended.  For  instance,  if  a  man  feared  that 
nuschiel  might  happen  to  his  property  from  the  di- 
lapidated state  of  bta  neighbour*a  buihlings,  he  could 
require  from  the  owner,  or  from  the  occupier  whc 
had  a  jus  in  re,  or  even  from  the  possessor,  securi- 
ty {cautto)  against  the  mischief  that  was  appre- 
hended. The  mode  of  obtaining  this  cautio  was 
by  the  damni  Infeetl  aetio.  The  actor  waa  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cautio.  eahim- 
niaj  causa.  If  the  cautio  was  not  given  wulnn  the 
time  named  by  the  judex,  the  actor  was  permitted 
to  take  poaaeasion  of  the  ruinoua  edifice.  Ifaman'a 
hoaae  (ell  and  injured  the  hoaae  of  a  neighboor  be- 
fore any  cautio  had  been  f^iven,  the  suflrrer  had  no 
right  of  action,  if  the  person  wiiose  house  had  tum- 
bled down  was  content  to  relinquish  all  right  to 
what  had  fallen  on  iiis  neighbour's  premises.' 

DAMOS'IA  (dauoff/a),  the  escort  or  suite  of  the 
Spartan  kings  in  time  of  uar  It  consisted  of  his 
tent  c<imrades  (fn-tTxi^voi),  to  whom  the  polcniarcha, 
Pythians.  and  three  of  the  eqmle  i^^Mot)  also  be> 
longed  ;•  of  the  prophets,  surgeons,  flute- players, 
volunteers  in  the  army,*  Olympian  conquerors,* 
public  servants,  «Scc.  The  two  ephors  who  attend- 
ed the  king  on  military  expeditions  also  formed  part 
of  the  damoeia.* 

DANAKE  {^nvuKtj),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
according  to  Hesychius*  worth  a  little  more  than 
an  oboloa.  According  to  some  writers  it  waa  a 
Persian  oofai.*  Thia  name  waa  alao  given  to  the 
oboloa  wbleb  was  placed  in  the  month  of  the  dead 
to  pay  tlie  ferryman  in  Ilailcs.'  At  the  openii.i:  of 
a  grave  at  Some  in  (.'ephallenia,  a  coin  was  found 
between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse.* 

DANEI'ON.   {Vid.  Intbrest  OF  MoNKV.) 

•DAPHNE  (jSat^vti),  the  Launis  of  the  Romans, 
and  our  Bay-tree  ;  not  the  Laurd,  as  it  i.*'  fre<jnent- 
ly  rendered.  "  Translators,"  observes  Martyn, 
'*  frequently  eonfound  the  Lanrel  and  the  Bay,  as  if 
they  were  the  same  tree,  and  what  the  Romans 
called  Laurus.  Our  Laurel  was  hardly  known  in 
Euro|)e  till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  which  time  it  appeara  to  have  Iteen  brought 
from  TMbiaond  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  into 
most  parts  of  Euro|)e  T!in  Laurel  has  no  fine 
smell,  which  is  a  property  ascribed  to  the  Ixkurua 
by  Virgil.  Nor  is  the  Laurel  remarkable  for  crack* 
ling  in  the  fire,  of  which  there  ia  abundant  meotioo 
with  regard  to  the  Launu.  These  chaneters  agree 
very  well  with  the  Day- tree,  which  seems  to  be 
most  certainly  the  Lauru*  of  the  ancients,  and  is  al 
this  time  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
Italy  The  first  discoverers  of  the  Laurus  gave  il 
the  name  of  Lauroccrasus,  because  it  has  a  leaf 
something  like  a  bay  and  a  fimit  like  a  cheny.*''' 
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It.  MiiMn,  aa  Adams  remarks,  the  du^vif  is  the  Ltm- 
rn»  iiokfir,  L.  The  6u4v^  'AXt^dvdpeia  of  Dtoe- 

corides  is  unqupstionably,  according  lo  the  same 
authority,  thr  l}uicli>,'r"3  Droom,  or  Altxandrcan 
|#aurel,  I  <  ,,  Riiscus  Hyj/ogloasum} 

DAPIil^EPUUR  lA  (i^afvii^a),  a  fesUval  cel- 
ebrated every  ninth  year  at  Titebes  in  honour  of 
Apoilo,  sumaraed  Ismenius  or  Calaxius.  Its  name 
was  derived  from  the  branches  ul  bay  (dufv<u)  which 
were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  In  ito  celrtMra* 
lion.  A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given  by 
Proclus.'  At  one  tune  all  the  .Eolians  of  Arne 
and  till!  adjjiecnt  districts,  at  the  coiiuiuiiid  ol  an 
oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Pelaaji^ns,  and  ravaged  the 
ne!},'l>fHiiiring  cniintry.  Bn'  when  the  day  came 
on  which  ljuih  partu  s  had  to  celebrate  a  festival 
of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  on  tlie  day 
of  the  festival  they  went  with  bay-boughs  to  the 
temple  of  the  god.  But  Ptdematas,  the  general  of 
the  Bu'DiiaiiH,  had  a  vision,  in  winch  he  mvf  a 
young  man  w  ho  presented  lo  hun  a  complete  auit 
of  armour,  and  who  made  him  vow  to  inaUlutc  a 
ft^ival,  to  be  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  hon- 
o«r  of  Apollo,  at  which  the  Thebana,  with  bay- 
boughs  in  their  hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple. 
When,  on  the  third  day  after  this  vision,  both  par- 
ties again  were  engaged  in  close  combat,  Polema- 
tas  gained  the  victory.  He  now  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise, and  walked  himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  being  he  had  seen  in 
his  vision.  And  ever  since  that  time,  continues 
Proeloa.  this  custom  has  been  strictly  observed. 
Respecting  the  mode  of  celebration,  he  adds  ;  At 
ihe  daphnephoria  tiiey  adorn  a  piece  of  olive-wood 
With  garlands  of  bay  and  various  flowers ;  on  the 
op  of  It  a  brazen  ^obe  is  placed,  from  which  small- 
er ones  are  suspended  ;  purple  garlands,  smaller 
than  those  at  the  lop.  are  attached  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered 
with  a  crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  globe  on 
the  top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical 
with  Apollo  ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  t.rst 
represents  the  moon ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  ncmt<er  of 
garlands  being  Mft,  indicates  theoooraeof  the  year. 

At  the  head  of  tlie  procession  walked  a  youth, 
whose  father  and  mother  must  be  livinjf.  This 
youth  was,  according  to  Pausantas,*  clioscn  priest 
of  Apollo  eveiy  year,  and  called  iafu^^f^ot  ■  h» 
was  always  of  a  handsome  figure  ana  strong,  and 
taken  from  the  most  distinguished  familit^  of 
Thebes.  Immediately  before  this  youthful  priest 
walked  bis  nearest  kinsman,  who  ban  the  adorned 
piece  of  olive-wood,  which  wae  called  xuitu.  The 
priest  followed,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bay-branch, 
with  dishevelled  and  lloalini;  hair,  wearing  a  golden 
crown  on  bis  head,  a  ma^oiiiceot  robe  which  reach- 
ed down  to  his  feet  ImAnimh  and  a  kind  of  ahoes, 
called  "loiKpd-ii^rr,  from  the  general,  Iphicrates, 
who  had  first  introduced  them.  Behind  the  priest 
tliere  followed  a  choir  of  maidens,  with  iMiughs  in 
their  hands  and  singing  hymns.  In  this  manner 
the  procession  went  to  the  Temple  ot  Apollo  Isme- 
nius or  Galax  ins  It  would  HCem  from  Pausanias 
that  all  the  boya  of  the  town  wore  laurel  garlands 
00  this  occasion,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
SODS  of  wealthy  parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  bra- 
zen tripods,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were 
seen  in  the  temple  by  Pausanias  himself  Among 
them  was  one  which  was  said  lo  have  been  dedica- 
ted by  Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.  This  last  circumstance  shows  that 
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the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  maj  1 
subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient  I 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  lest*- 
val  and  a  solemn  nlc  observed  by  the  Delphians. 
who  sent  every  ainth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  i  empe 
'litis  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road,^  and  reiumol 
home  as  bay-bearer  (Sa^^opo^)  amid  the  joyful 
songs  of  choruses  of  maidens.  This  soh  iuhU>  was 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  punticauuu  of 
Apollo  at  the  altar  in  Tempo,  whither  be  had  fe# 
after  killing  the  Python,  and  w  as  held  in  the  mnr.lk 
of  Thargehon  (pritbably  on  the  seventh  day)  U  is 
a  very  probable  eonjecture  ol  iMuUer,'lhal  the  Ikeo- 
tian  daphnephoria  look  place  in  the  aame  month 
and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian  boy 
broke  the  purifying  bay-boughs  in  Trmpe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  theonly  menttoo 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Procius,*  who  ssjw  that  Iht 
Athenians  honoured  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to 
Apollo ;  that  they  carried  bay-lwughs,  and  adorned 
the  basket  (xuvcov,  see  CANKraoso*)  with  garlands, 
and  sang  hymns  lo  the  god.  Respecting  the  astro- 
nomical character  of  the  daphnephoria,  see  Muller. 
Orchom.,  p.  220;  and  Creuzer,  Symbol,  und  Mythol., 
ii.,  p.  160. 

•bAPHNOrD£S(da#voe(def) according  to  Sprea 
gel,  the  Dofknt  Afyim  ;  and  the  .-t:<v<af  Atfvf  of  Di 
oscorides.  the  Rumou  RacemasuM  * 

DARE  .\CriO'NEM.  {Vtd.  Actio,  p  18  ) 
DAKl'CUS  {iapemoi),  a  gold  com  of  Persia, 
Stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  aichei 
erowned  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  sort  of  quadrata  incusa  or  deep  cleft. 
The  origin  of  this  coin  lo  doubtful.  We  know  from 
HerodotOS*  thai  Darius  reformed  the  Persian  cur* 
rency.  and  stamped  gold  of  the  purest  standard ; 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  daricus  was 
so  called  from  liim.  Harpocration,  however,  says^ 
that  the  name  was  older  tlian  thia  Darius,  aiu! 
taken  flrom  an  earlier  king.  Gesenius^  supposes 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Persiai 
word  signifying  king,  or  royal  palace,  or  the  bow 
of  the  king»  in  aUasion  to  the  figure  stamped  npoa 
it. 

This  oofai  had  a  very  extensive  ehetdatien,  net 

only  in  Ihe  Persian  empire,  but  also  in  Greece. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  L'learchus 
was  a  darictts  a  month  ;*  and  the  same  pay  was  of- 
fared  to  the  same  troops  hy  Thimbrion,  a  Lacede- 
monian generaL*  In  the  later  hooks  of  the  Old 
lament,  the  daricus  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 

under  the  nemes  of  adarkon  ^P^lljl^  and  dark*- 

mon  (l^D^-Jl).'* 

Harpocration  says  that,  according  to  some  pei- 

sons,  tiie  daricus  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachmae  ; 
w  hich  agrees  w  ith  the  statement  of  Xenophon,"  who 
informs  us  that  3000  darlcs  were  eaual  lo  ten  tal- 
ents, which  would  consequently  make  the  daricns 
equal  to  twenty  drachme.  The  value  of  the  dari* 
cus  in  our  money,  computHl  from  the  drariima.  is 
16.».  'id.  ;  but  if  reckoned  by  comparison  with  out 
gold  money,  it  is  WWth  much  more.  The  darics  in 
the  Bri'ish  Maseum  weigh  128  4  grains  and  1284 
graina  respectively.  Hussey"  calculates  the  dari> 
cus  as  containing  on  an  average  ahont  1S3*7  grainn 

of  pore  goM,  and  therefore  equal  in  vaine  to  -^.^ 

of  a  sovereign,  or  about  \L  \s.  lO,/  1  TR  fan'ii;irj:s 
Very  few  darics  have  come  down  to  us;  ihei 


p.  ii.)-a. 


I.  (Plut.,  (juKnt.  Or.,  12.)— S.  (Dor.,  ii..  8,  «4-)— 3.  Pl>» 
tium,  p.  007.)— i.  (AdaoM,  AmMnd.,  ■.  t.)— 5.  (iv.,  166.)— S 
(s.  T.)— 7.  (Hafcr.  LMteon.)— 8.  (Xeit.,  Anab-  L,  S,  %  %\.\-% 
CnMd.,vii-9kll.)— 10.  (Ftf.  IClim«nis,l— i»n.viii,tf 

iL,«^N0hMn,  vu.,  70, 7«.)-ii7aaA^  L,  f;  Oa;-  « 

(AaciMt  Wci^tt,  Ae..  viL.  I.) 
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jcarcify  may  be  accounicd  for  by  tho  fact  that,  after 
the  cunqmst  of  PtTsia,  they  \v<  rc  iiiLlted  down 
aad  recoined  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  are  also  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name 
•f  daries,  on  account  of  their  bearin<;  the  figure  of 
MCber  ;  but  thry  were  never  called  by  this  name 
in  ancient  nines.    Aryandes,  whu  \va»  appointed 

Evemur  of  £g>'pt  by  Canibyses,  is  supposed  to 
ve  been  the  tirst  who  struck  these  silver  coins,  in 
iDttation  of  the  gold  coinage  of  Darius  Ujstaspis.' 
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41LVEB  DARIC.     URITISH  MDSXOM.     ACTUAL  SISK. 

•DASCILLUS  (SuoKMoi),  the  name  of  a  fish 
awntMiiu'd  !»y  Aristotle.  Rondeh  t  and  Gosner  con- 
fcas  their  inabdity  to  determine  wiiat  Jund  of  fish  it 
was.* 

•DA'SVPrs  (SaervTToiT),  a  trrm  f^otnetillieS  ap- 
plied to  the  common  ilare,  or  J^pus  timidua,  but 
more  particuiariv  to  ttic  Lrpns  runtmhts,  the  Coney 
or  iUbbit.  "  The  Saphon  of  the  Bible,"  observes 
Adtma,  **luw  been  generaNy  taken  fi»r  the  Coney, 
bv.i  Bihljr-;!!  roinrncntaturs  seem  now  agreed  that 
tt  was  rather  the  Askkoko,  an  animal  first  debcribed 
accurately  bv  the  traveller  Bruce.'" 

•DAUGUS  (<Iav«or),  a  plant,  three  apecias  of 
wbiefa  we  described  by  Dioseoridea.  The  first  of 
these  is,  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Athamania  Cre- 
ttnsis  ;  the  2d,  the  Athamania  ccrrana  ;  and  the  3d, 
the  Srxch  amnuidu.  Dierbach  agrees  with  Spren- 
gel.  Stephens  makes  the  first  species  to  be  the 
"  wild  Carrot."  Galen  states  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  <rra^t'?.jiof .  Stackhousc  suizu'r-sts  (hat  the  t^av- 
ww  iafpofiSt(o(  Theophrastos  may  be  the  Thapsta* 

DE  BITOR.   (Fwf.  Naxos.) 

DECADOI'CHOI  (i\eKafiovx^i),  the  members  of 
a  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the 
soprerae  |Jower  at  Athens.  B.C.  403.»  They  were 
dnaen  from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each  ,*  but, 
ttoogh  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  sent  ambasaadora  to 
Sparta  to  ask  for  assistance  against  Thrasybulus 
and  the  exiles.  They  remained  masters  of  Athens 
tiD  the  party  of  Thrasybotua  obtained  possession  of 
the  dMr.  and  the  democracy  was  restored.^ 

raCAR'CTIlA  (dcKapxia)  or  DECADAR'CHIA 
^t»a'ha\ia),  was  a  supreme  council  c.stal)Iishc(l  in 
pony  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
i>ho  ialfiu^  to  it  the  whole  government  of  the 
•tate  under  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  harmost  It 
always  consiste<l  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ar- 
btooratical  party?  This  ferm  of  government  ap- 
^BWMio  have  been  fiiat  established  by  Lysander  at 

DBCA8II08  limMfiit),  Uribery.  There  were 


I  (H«raiL,iT^106.)— 9.  (Arirtotle,  H.  A.,vjn.,4.)— 3.  (Ann- 
la*,  H.  A.,  I.,  U  ;  T..  8.  —  Marris,  Nnl.  Il<»t.  Bibt.,  |..  91.)  —  4. 
DiOKiir.,  111.,  78. — Nicand.,  Ther.,  W.— Adam*,  AppctKl.,  •.  t.) 
—ft.  (Hifp-K-Tut  .  ».  *.)—«.  (Xcn.,  Hfll..  II.,  4,  ♦  23.)— 7.  (Com- 

r«  1  y«ia»,  r.  Eratoitli.,  P.  420.— Wach<niulh,  i.,  2,  p.  3(58.)— 
(UupucraU,  ».  T.  AMaMi>vi'«.— Schneidar  mI  Ahttat.,  Pol., 
itM  M7)-«.  tPhrt«l4«.,S^WtdHmiSh,iL»S,p.tl»b> 


two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens:  one,  called  cJe 
KuafioO  ^paf^,  lay  against  the  person  who  gave  the 
bribe;  and  the  other,  ealled  iupuv  or  iuooioKiwi 
ypat^ii,  against  the  person  who  received  it.'    'I  hese 
actions  applied  to  the  bribery  of  citizet.s  in  the  put 
lie  asscmbhe.s  of  the  people  (an  rjfAti^f u'  tjjv  IkkX^ 
aiav*j,  of  the  liclisea  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
of  the  ^av?^,  and  of  the  public  advocates  {ownyS 
poi*).     Demosthenes,*  indeed,  savs  that  orators 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  not  merely  to  abstain 
from  receiving  gills  for  the  injury  of  the  atate,  bnt 
even  to  receive  ao^  present  at  all. 

Aooording  to  Anatotle,*  Anytua  waa  the  first  per- 
son at  Athens  who  bribed  the  judges ;  and  we  learn 
trnm  Plutarch*  that  he  did  so,  when  he  was  chai^ef 
V 1 1  h  ha  ving  been  guilty  of  treachery  at  Pylos,  at  the 
end  of  the  Pekipoiuieaian  war.  Other  writers  say 
that  Melitus  was  the  first  person  who  bribed  the 

judf'C.s  7 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdictioa  of 
the  thesmothetie.*  The  pnniahment  on  eooTiction 
of  the  defendant  waa  death,  or  payment  of  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  gilt  received,  to  winch  the  court 
might  add  an  additional  punishment  {vpoarifi7jf/a). 
Thus  Demoatbenea  waa  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  60 
talenta  by  an  action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown 
into  prison.* 

DEC  ATE  (ihKdTti).    (Km/.  Dkcvhm) 

DECATE'LOGOI  (ugarnXoyoi).  ( Vtd.  Dbcoiu»>. 

DECATEUTAI  (dMarevnu).   {V'td.  Dkcchm.) 

DECATEUTE^ION  (deicarevr^ptov).  (Ktd  Ds- 

CVUM.) 

DEC.\TO'i\AI  ((Jfucartivot).    {Vid.  DscvuM.) 

DECEMBER.    {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by  tne 
agrimcnsorcs  {rid.  Agrimknsorks)  in  measuring 
land.'*  Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimeiisores  were 
sometimes  called  dccetnpedatoTct  (L.  AMUmiuMt  mm 
fuerat  aquunmu*  agri  privati  et  puUiei  dbwiwaww' 

/Of") 

DECEMVIRI,  the  name  of  various  magiatiaiea 
and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

I.  DacBHviai  Laoiacs  ScanaxDM  were  ten  per* 
aona  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws, 

and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the  state 
was  intrusted.  As  early  as  B  C.  460,  a  law  waa 
pra|ioaed  by  Caius  Terenttlius  Ilarsa,  that  commis 
siOQcra  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up  a  body 
of  laws ;  bat  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  pa- 
tricians ;'*  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle  of  nine 
years  that  the  patricians  consented  to  send  three 
persons  to  Greece,  to  eoltoct  such  infoimation  re- 
specting tlie  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Romans.'*  They 
were  absent  a  year  ;  and  on  their  return,  after  con- 
siderable dispute  between  the  patriciaoa  and  plebe- 
iana,  ten  eonunhNrionera  of  the  petrieian  order  were 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  "  dei  i mviri  Ie<:il)us  si  ri 
bcndis,"  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was  cum- 
mitted.  All  the  Other  magistracies  were  Sttqiend- 
ed,  and  tliegr  were  intruated  with  aupreme  power 
in  the  state.**  I^nehuhr,  however,  supposes  that  the 
tribuneslii[)  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decem- 
virate;  but  Dionysius  expressly  says  that  it  waa 
superseded  in  the  first. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  ofUce  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  449  B.C.  They  consisted  of 
Apptais  Claudius  and  Titus  Geoueios^  the  new  vm 


1.  (Pollux,  riii.,  42.)  — S.  (^Earh.,  c.  Timanh.,  c.  18,  p.  tt) 
—3.  (D«ini«th.,  c.  Stujih.,  li.,  p.  1137,  1.)  — 4.  flV  FaJ«a  Leg^ 

f.  343.)— 5.  (apud  Harpocrat.,  ».  y.  Awd^wv.)  —  f>  (Cunul.,  c 
4.)— T.  (Pi-iit.  I^ir  Alt.,  p.  427,  and  Duker'i  no;»  )— 8.  (De 
mtrtlti..  c.  .St<  |,h.,  1.  c.)  —  9  (BAckh,  Publ.  Ec.m.  ot  At'ueM,  a 
p.  116,  tniDil.— Mi-ier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  352.)— 10.  (Cir.,  Pm  Mil 
r.  27.— Hur.,  Carm.,  II.,  \y.,  14.— Cic,  Phil  pp..  xiv  ,  4.)  — 11 
(Cic,  Philipp.,  SHI.,  16.)— la.  (lav.,  iii.,9.>—13.  (Lir.,ttt.,M 
—14.  (Dioai*.,  z«  M.I 
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aulA  (if  the  trardf  n  of  the  eity,  and  of  the  twi)  quirs- 
torfj  parricidii,  89  Niebnhr  cx)njecture8,  and  of  five 
ncJLere  chosen  bythe  centuries.  They  discharges! 
iLo  dulies  of  their  office  with  dihgcncc,  and  dispen- 
ard  justKf'  with  iiiii.iitialiiy.  Each  administcn-d 
Ihe  guvemment  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during 
an  interreinrani ;  and  the  fasces  were  mty  earned 
before  the  ono  who  presided  for  the  day.'  Thry  drew 
up  a  body  of  laws,  distributed  into  trn  sections, 
whirh,  after  being  approred  of  by  tlie  senate  and 
the  comitia,  were  engimrcn  on  tables  of  metal,  and 
set  up  in  the  comitium. 

On  the  expiraiion  nf  thrir  year  of  ofTire,  all  par- 
ties were  so  well  satisticd  with  the  manner  in  which 
tbc7  had  discharged  their  duties,  that  it  was  resolT- 
ed  to  continue  the  same  fonn  of  government  for  an- 
other year  ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the  decem- 
virs said  that  their  work  wns  not  finished.  Ten 
new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of  hom 
Appins  Claudius  alone  had  belonged  to  the  former 
body  and  of  hi-  nine  new  colleagues  Niebulir 
thinks  that  five  were  plebeians.  These  magistrates 
framed  several  new  laws,  whieh  were  approved  of 
by  the  centuries,  and  enj»raven  on  two  additional 
tables.  They  acted,  however,  m  a  most  tyrannical 
manner.  Each  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
who  carried,  not  the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  Ihe 
emblem  of  sovereitnuy.  They  made  common  cause 
with  the  p.itric;;in  party,  and  committed  all  kinds 
of  outrages  u(>on  the  {H-rsons  and  property  of  the 
plebdans  and  their  families.  When  thefr  year  of 
office  expired,  they  refospd  tn  resign  or  to  appoint 
successors.  Niebuhr,  however,  coubiders  it  certain 
that  they  were  appointed  for  a  lonzer  period  than  a 
year,  since  otherwise  they  woold  not  have  been 
•vqnired  to  resign  their  office,  hut  interreges  would 
!»t  the  expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their 
place.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive, 
since  the  decemvire  were  at  the  time  in  possession 
i>f  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have 
,'irevented  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  lenfrth  the 
unjust  decision  of  Appiu.s  Claudius  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  aave  her  ftmn  prostittition.  ooeaaion- 
ed  an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
B.C.  447,  aAer  whieh  the  uaaal  magntraeiea  were 
re-established.* 

The  ten  tables  of  the  fonner,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
a  aeparaie  article.  ( VU.  TwaLva  Tablbs.) 

n.  Daeanvtai  Lmaos  JimiCAaDis.  (Ktf  Pajt- 
Toa.) 

III.  Drcemtiri  Sacris  FAcnmois,  sometimes 
called  simply  Dkcbmviri  Sacroivm,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were  elected 
for  life.  Tlifir  i  Iik  C  iliity  wa.s  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  to  iaspect  them  on  all  imiM)r- 
tant  oeeaamna  b^  oommand  of  the  aenate.*  Virgil* 
alludes  to  them  in  bis  addreaa  to  the  8ib^:  **Lecto» 

tacrabo  tiroi." 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  eommitted  to  two  men  (iuummri)  of  high  rank,* 
one  of  whom,  called  Atilius  or  Tnllius,  was  punish- 
ed by  Tarquinius  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  ttust. 
by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.' 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  kinga,  the  eare  of  these 
bonks  was  intrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the  patricians, 
who  were  exempted  from  all  militarj'  and  civil  du- 
nes Their  number  was  increased  about  the  year 
565  B.C.  to  ten.  of  whom  five  were  chosen  from 

;.  fLir,.  III..  Xt  1  -  '.>.  (Liv.,  III..  J5.  —  Diony*.,  53.)— 3. 
(Wn-S'  jhr,  Hi»t  !l.  .  li..  p.  3Cn^-^.  tnuul.— ArnoUl,  Hut. 

cf  Riwtic,  Ti.l.  1..  (.  20O-3I3.)— 4.  Tii.,S7  i  ui.,  SS ;  XMi., 
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the  patrici&js  and  five  from  the  plebttam  '  N  aas^ 
quently  their  number  was  still  farther  mcreaeed  ta 
fiAeen  {fuinieecmrtn).  but  at  what  time  is  OMcr^ 
lain.    As,  however,  there  were  decemvin  o  BC 

S"!,  when  the  Capitnl  u,n  burned.' and  we  rcafl  «y 
decemviri  in  Uie  tunc  of  Cicero,*  a  appears  proba 
ble  that  their  ni  mber  was  increased  from  tea  tr 

fifteen  by  Siiila.  es[wcial!y  :i»  we  know  that  he  r, 
creased  the  numbers  ol  several  nf  the  other  ecckti 
astical  corporations.  Julius  Cs'sar  added  aneaMct 
to  their  number  ;*  but  this  precedent  was  not  M- 
lowed,  aa  the  collegium  always  appears  to  bars 
consisted  afterward  of  only  tilt*  i  n. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  deceoiviri  and  i|uia> 
qoeviri  to  celebrate  the  games  <»f  Apollo*  and  the 
M  Ciilnr  ^.'anirs  •  They  were,  in  fact,  consider*  i! 
priests  ol  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had  tn  ta 
housf  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deitv.' 

DECIMATIO  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of  ever; 
tenth  man  (br  punishment,  when  anv  number  «4 
soldier.s  m  the  flninan  army  had  b«  «  ri  iruilty  of  anjr 
crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  barley  allowed 
to  them  inatead  of  wlieat.*  lins  panishmem  does 
not  appear  to  hav»'  hpcn  often  inflicted  in  the  rarlj 
limes  of  the  Kepiiblu",  but  is  frequently  ntentiuQ«>d 
in  the  civil  wars  and  under  the  Empire.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  revived  by  Crassua,  after  being  dt*- 
eontinned  for  a  long  time  (llurpt^y  n  roiro  Sta  ■swi- 
}.uv  xP^vuv  Ko^aofja  ro<f  (TTpanuTat^  /-ajayAr*) 
Fur  instances  of  this  pumshmenl.  see  Liv.,  il,  SB 
— Suet  , ^u^.,  24;  Galha.  12.— TaeH.,/rf«f.,i.,S7.— 
Dio,  xli  ,  35  ;  xhx  .  27.  38 

Sometimes  only  the  twentu  tli  man  \va.>  punisbtx' 
(vtcffiriia'it/).  or  the  hunilredth  {cenUttmaXio**) 

D£CH1:;TUM  seems  to  mean  that  which  ia  it- 
termined  in  a  particular  case  after  examination 

consideration.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  tleter 
mination  of  the  consuls,  and  s^nnetimes  to  a  deter 
mination  of  the  senate.  A  decretam  of  the  irnift 
would  seem  to  ditfi  r  fnmi  a  senattis  consuhofll  iv 
the  way  alrove  in  iu  aied  ;  ii  was  limited  to  the  ape 
cial  occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this  would  be 
true  whether  the  decretura  was  of  a  judicial  or  a 
legisfaMive  character.  But  this  distineticm  in  the 
use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied  to  an  act  of  the 
senate,  was,  perhaps,  not  always  observed.  Ciee> 
ro''  opposes  edietnm  to  deeretum,  between  whUb 
there  is  in  this  passage  apparently  the  same  analo- 
gy as  between  a  consultum  and  deeretum  of  ilie 
senate  .\  deeretum,  as  one  of  the  parts  or  kind« 
of  constitutio,  was  a  judicial  decision  in  m  case  be- 
Ibre  the  aovereign.  ( Kttf.  CoitsTtTtmo.)  Gams,* 
when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta.  says  that  thet 
are  properly  called  decreia,  '•  cum  (pretor  aut  proh 
consul)  fieri  aliquid  jubet,"  and  interdicta  when  he 
forbids.  A  judex  is  said  '*  condemnarc."  not  d*'. 
cemere,"  a  word  which  in  judicial  pnxet  dmg^s  l« 
appropriate  to  a  magistratus  who  iias  jun^dictio 

D£'CUMi£  (sc.  pariu)  formed  a  portion  of  the 
veetigalia  of  the  Romans,  and  were  pidd  by  subjeeu 
whose  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  dfJttv  .  had 
become  the  property  of  the  slate  {a^cr  puhiten*}. 
They  ei insisted,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  a  tithf>  or 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  sod,  levied  upon  the 
cultivators  {araioresi)  or  occupiers  (postct*ores)  of 
the  lands,  which,  from  fx  ing  subject  to  this  pay. 
ment,  wero  called  agri  decuman  i.  The  tax  of  a 
tenth  was,  however,  generally  paid  by  com  lands 
plantations  and  vineyards,  as  requiring  noaoed  Mid 
less  labour,  paid  a  fifth  of  the  produce.'* 
We  also  find  the  expression  "decumatea  agri* 

I.  VI  .  37-12.)— 3.  (Dioiiyi.,  I.  c.)— 3.  (ad  Fi.'^,  .  t,:i.,4c 

-4.  (Un  a  Ca»»..  iliii.,  51.)— 5.  (Lit.,  i..  8.)— «.  iT»r  .  Aw. 
II.,  11.— H<.r.,  C»rm.  Sec,.  70.)— 7.  (Srmut  md  Vnj.,  .to., 
332.)— (r.il,!.,.  r,.,  3n-(-ic..  Pn.  Hufnt..  «.)  —  ». 
Cran..  10,;— 1(1   ((■ai.il..!  ,  M.i.T.t...  12.;— 11.  (aj  PmM. 

as.)— js.     140.)  -13.  (AppiM,  mi  c»»..  1..7.1 
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applied  to  districts  in  Germany  which  were  occu- 
by  Romao  soldiers  or  auxiJtaries,  after  the  ex- 
piilBioii  of  the  oM  pnpneumt  aabjei^  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  It  is  probable 
that  i\  ere  were  many  such  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  useless 
to  inquire  where  the  lands  so  called  were  fsitualed.' 
ractlus  merely  says  of  thein  that  they  lay  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Dauube.  The  name  of  decuma- 
ni  was  als-o  applied  to  t!ie  fiirmers  ot  those  tributps, 
who  purcluiseii  tlicin  iVoin  llic  staif.  and  ilit  ii  col- 
iftCtrdtheiu  on  iheir  own  account.   ( Vid.  Publicani  } 

Thie  system  of  exaaing  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
ftom  the  occupiers  of  land  which  had  become  the 
property  of  the  state,  seems  to  liavc  been  of  great 
anti(juity  :  thus  a  tradition  is  preserved  of  the  Ro- 
mans theniMlvet  InTing  at  one  time  paid  a  tenth 
10  the  Etniscans,  a  story  wliieli  Niebuhr*  refers  to 
the  surrender  (dediiio)  of  the  eitv  to  Porsenna.* 
T!ie  practice  is  best  illuitmtrd  by  the  case  of  Sicily, 
it  appears  from  Ciccro*  that  the  Romans,  on  redu- 
cing this  island  to  a  province,  allowed  to  the  old  in- 
habitants  the  continuance  of  their  ancient  rights  {ut 
udem  jure  essenl,  qno  fuuscul),  and  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  territory  of  all  the  states  (omnu 
tf^  SicUuB  einuium)  was  subjected,  as  formerly, 
10  the  pajment  of  a  titiie  on  com,  wine,  oil,  and  the 
•*fru;^es  ininuta? it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  place  and  lime  ofpajing  these  tithes  to  the  de- 
cuinani  should  "  be  and  continue"  as  settled  by  the 
taw  of  King  Hiero  {Ux  UUromMi,  which  enacted 
severe  pen^ties  against  anjrarator  who  did  not  pay 
his  duo,  as  w(  II  as  against  the  decuinani  who  ex- 
acted more  than  ihetr  tenth.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
nark,  that  the  coloni,  who  afterward  occupied  tlie 
UmA  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Sicily,  and  were 
farcied  out  along  with  the  smaller  plots  of  land  to 
the  "  conductores''  or  lessees  of  the  Church,  paid 
tar  rent  a  fixed  portion  of  the  produce,  which  was 
■emetknee  delivered  in  kind,  sometimes  bought  off 
with  money.  A  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  shows  that 
Iheic  col'jiii  siilll  rt  d  llie  same  sort  of  grievances 
as  the  aratorcs  uiult  r  the  pra-tor  Verres.*  E.\ac- 
tioos  of  this  kind  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  tlie 
Ibreign  (Rovhioes  of  Rome :  they  were  also  levied 
en  public  lands  in  Italy :  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
"  ager  Campanus."  which  wc  read  of  as  being  vec- 
Ligalis,  before  it  was  apportioned  to  a  number  of 
itoman  citizens  by  a  lex  agnuia  of  Julius  Cicsar.* 
(Fid.  A0BAB1.S  Ltobs.) 

A  similar  .^vsk m  rxisted  in  Greece  also;  the 
tenths  being  paid  as  a  usufruct  on  property  which 
was  not  freehold,  though  the  light  of  oocnpation 
might  be  acquired  by  inheritanoe  or  purchase :  thus 
a  tyrannus  demande<l  tithes  from  his  subjects  in  his 
right  as  propnrtor  of  iln  lands  they  occupied  ;  Pei- 
SHiratus,  lor  instance,  imposed  a  lax  uf  a  tenth  on 
the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistratida: 
lowered  to  a  twentieth.''  We  use  the  word  "usu- 
fruct," in  the  previous  sentence,  in  its  conmion  ac- 
ceptation ,  but  the  "  usus  fnictiis"  of  Roman  law 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  "  usus  et  fructus."  The 
profit  which  the  state  derived  from  the  land  was 
termed  "  fructus,"  and  the  occupation  for  which  it 
was  paid,  "  usus."*  The  same  principle  was  also 
applied  to  religious  purposes :  tbos  Xenophon  aub- 
eeted  the  oeoupieis  {n^  Ixowiof  m2  a^pirov/MMwr) 
jf  the  land  he  purehued  near  Seillos  to  a  payment 
cf  tithes  in  support  of  a  temple  of  Artemi.-^,  tlie  god- 
dees  to  whom  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated  ; 
the  Deltan  Apollo  also  received  tenths  from  the 
OfdaOm.*  That  maiqr  aacb  chargea  originated  in 

I.  (Twit,  Oar„  tt.— Aan..  lili.,  M.  «d.  Wahhw.!-*-  (Hiit. 
Mam^  Tlll,tnuMl.)-S.  (TKit..  Hht.,  Hi.,  Tt.)-4.  (e.  Verr., 
ttX.  it.,  .m.  iii  )  -5.  (Sairigijv,  Philol.  Mu».,  ji.,  HO.)— «.  (Sun., 
C«».,  20.)— T  /ThucyJ..  v{.,  M.)— (Niel).,  Bom.  Hut.)— 9. 
(XmL  Aaals  t  ,  S,  *  11  -  Cdhn..  Hjma.  DeL.  tTS,  mL  Spaa- 


conquest,  or  something  sinrjar,  may  l»e  ihftrnac 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,'  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Per.'^ian  war  the  confederate  Greeks  made  a 
vow,  by  which  all  the  states  who  bad  surrendered 
themselves  n  the  enemy  were  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 

The  tenth  (rd  iiridtKarov)  of  confiscated  propcrt} 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  ol^jecta.*  Tlie 
tithes  of  the  public  land.s  beloniLring  to  Athens  were 
farmed  out,  as  at  Rome,  to  cotitraciors,  called  dixa 
ruvai :  the  term  dtKarrj/.oyoi  was  applied  to  the  col- 
lectors ;  but  the  calhngs  were,  as  we  mijjht  suppose, 
often  united  in  the  same  person.  The  title  dr«are»> 
rai  is  applied  to  both.  A  ieKdrri,  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (B.C.  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  all  ships 
sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Puntus.  Thev  loet  it  by 
the  baule  of  i{:gospotami  (B.C.  405),  hot  it  WM 
re-established  by  Tlirj.-'y!»ulii3  about  B.C.  391. 

This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.*  The  tithe- 
house  for  the  receipt  of  thb  duty  was  called  dcKo- 
TtvT^piov  :  to  sail  bv  necessiiv  to  it, napayattifftr* * 

DECUMA'NI.    (Vid.  Dkci'm-t:.) 

DF.CLMA'.NI  AGRI.    (Vnl  Dy.ci-nM.) 

D£CUMAT£S  AUKI.   (Vtd.  Dtcvn^) 

DEGU'RTA.  ( rid.  Arnnr,  Roham,  p.  IM.) 

DECURIO'NES.    (Vid  Akmy,  Roman,  p.  104., 

DECURIO'NES.    ( Vid.  Colo!«a,  p.  282.) 

DECUSSKS.    {Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 

DEDITIO.  (Kut.  Dsomcii.) 

DSDITt'Cf  T  are  one  of  the  three  dassee  of  lih 
ertini.  The  lex  .Elia  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  m  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an  of- 
fence and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  lodus  (glaHatorhtt),  m 
put  in  confinement  (cuxtudta),  and  then  iiianiimilted 
cither  by  his  then  owner  or  by  another  owner,  he 
merely  aequired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  deditiei- 
us,  and  had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrini  dcditicii  were  those  who,  in  former 
limes,  had  taken  up  armu  against  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and,  being  conquered,  had  surrendered  them* 
selves.  They  were,  in  fhct,  a  people  who  were  ab- 
solutely subdued,  and  yielded  conditionally  to  the 
conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  relation  to 
Rome  than  that  of  snbjeets.  The  fiirm  of  dediiio 
ooenrs  in  Livy.* 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  dass  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives.  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Uipian.  Their  civil  condition, 
as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not  indi> 
vidually  lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community  lost 
all  political  exislem-e.  In  the  case  of  the  Vulsei, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousaml 
who  were  sold  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti.* 

DEDUCTO'RES.    {V,d.  Amiutus,  p.  46). 

DEICELISTAI  (6iiKTj'/.tarai  or  dintXiarai :  1a- 
cedaemonian,  ieiKiXUTai,  from  (5fi\t/.of,  imitating), 
a  name  which  was,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  by 
the  Spartans  to  any  class  of  aetors  on  the  stage  ;> 
hut  it  properly  belonged  to  a  chi-'^s  of  bolRHHIS  01 
improvisatore,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  COmmOB 
people,  and  in  a  very  artless  manner,  imitated  some 
ooinic  event.  This  kind  of  amusement,  according 
to  Sosibhis,*  was  very  old  at  Sparta,  and  consisted 
in  imitating  .some  foreign  physician,  or  persona 
(piobably  boys)  who  stole  fruit  in  the  autumn,  or  tho 
remains  of  meals,  and  were  caught  with  their  goodSi* 
The  play  itself  is  called  by  PoUux  a  mimic  dance; 

1.  {vii.,  ISa.)— «.  <Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  7,  ♦  II.)— S.  (D«>m-«th.,  c. 
L*plin.,  m,  wl.  Bfkker— Xfn.,  Hellen.,  it.,  8,  «  27,  31.)— « 
(BSckh.  vol.  ii.,  T>.  41.  Iretnl.)— 5.  (i..  3T.1  -6.  (Cuius,  i.,  13. 
Ac— Ulp.,  Fran  ,  til.  1,  s.  II.)— 7.  (Pluu,  Ap»-»il.,  2!.— I«rjn 
kpaiitlh.,  p.  l84.)-«.  (•^  AUwB-  xi».,  p.  621. )-U  (PolluK 
OMkTtv.,  14.  IIM,caaq«ra4wilirB«idM,s.  !:u><t,£<o(.) 
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oai,  from  the  words  of  Sosihius,  \vc  must  conclude 
that  the  action  represented  was  only  alternating 
frith  comic  dances,  or  accompanied  by  them.  Athe- 
nvus*  gives  a  list  of  nanu's  l)y  wliich  tlicse  mimic 
actors,  who  were  extremely  popular  among  llic  an- 
cients generally,  wt  re  ilc.>i),'nait  (l  in  varmus  parts 
Af  Greece.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  repre- 
^frtatfons  of  the  SeuttXunvl  were  peenliar  to  some 
rdi>,Mrius  festival,  and  it  has  Ucrn  supposed  that  they 
wcri!  connecled  with  the  cclcbratiDn  of  the  Diony- 
«ia  at  Sparta.' 

DEiGMA  Oiuyfta),  a  particular  place  in  the  Pci- 
rstte,  as  well  as  in  the  harboina  of  other  states, 
where  nicrclianl.s  exposed  sampler  nf  tiRir  ;:ni)iJs 
for  sale'    Tin:  samples  themselves  were  called 

i)£JECTUM  EFf  USUAL  ( Kttf.  Duacn  £rro- 

«v«  Actio  ) 

DEJECTl  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  This  was  an 
acuuo  given  by  the  prastor's  edict  against  a  person 
•Who  threw  or  pomred  out  anything  Rom  a  puce  or 
upper  chamber  {camaculum)  upon  a  road  which  is 
frequented  by  passengers,  or  on  u  place  where  peo- 
ple use  to  stand.  The  action  was  against  the  oc- 
cupier, not  the  owner.  If  several  persona  inhabited 
a  c«niaeu]nni,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it,  he  had 
a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the  doer 
was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable  were  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  liber,  when  they  were  fifty  nurei  if  he  was  kUl- 
cd  ;  It' he  w.Ls  (»!,ly  injured  ui  liis  person,  they  were 
"  quantum  ob  eani  reiu  k^uuiu  judici  videbitur  eum 
enm  quo  agatur  condemnarl.**  whidt  iadoded  the 
expenses  of  a  me<lical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  &c., 
but  not  damage  done  to  his  apparel,  »ke.  If  injury 
was  caused  by  a  thing  bcnng  thrown  from  a  ship, 
there  was  an  actio ;  for  the  words  of  the  edict  are, 
"UiroB  in  enm  locum  quo  volgo  iter  fiat  vel  in  quo 
COnsistatur,  dejectum,"  &c. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  iiome  were  loAy,  and 
inhabited  lo  the  top  by  the  poor/  and  probably  as 
there  were  very  imperfect  means  for  carrying  off 
rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  against  aei  ulrtils  wlm  h  might  happen  by 
such  things  bemg  thrown  through  the  window.  Ac* 
cording  to  Labeo's  opinion,  the  edict  only  applied  to 
the  daytime,  and  not  to  the  night,  which,  however, 
was  the  more  dangerous  time  for  a  passer-by.' 

DEILE  («5«A»?).  Dus  ) 

AEIA'US  ri^A^H  (dnJUof  ypofv),  the  name  of  a 
suit  hntitnted  against  aoldiers  who  had  been  guilty 
if  cfjwardice.'  The  presidency  of  the  court  he- 
longed  to  the  strategi,  and  the  court  was  eomiK)sed 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  campaign  *  The 
pttnisbment,  on  conviction,  appears  to  have  been 
irtfua.    Compare  A2TPATEH2  rP.A*H. 

DEIPXON  (dtiTTvov).  The  iir»  m nl  article  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  sketch  oi  (jrecian  meals,  and  cus- 
tona  connected  with  them.  The  materiali  forauch 
an  account,  during  the  classical  period  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  are  almost  contined  to  mcidenlal  allu- 
sions of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers.  Several  an- 
cient authors,  termed  drtirv&AojiK.  are  mentioned 
by  AthenKoa;  but,  unfortunately,  their  vnitings 
only  survive  in  the  frauniients  (;iioted  by  him.  IIis 
great  work,  the  Deipuosophists,  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasory  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  bat  iU  ananged. 


I.  (L  c.)— 4  (Vid.  MOUer.  Doriuit,  W.,  «,  «  0.)— 3.  (Harpo. 
«'*-j«»V'— Polio*.  Onom.,  II.,  34.— Amtoph.,  Equit.,  974.— De. 
BoMit.,  e.  I.arr.,  93%  20.— Thr.>r>hm.<t.,  Charact.. 23.)— 4.  (Pla- 
UrcL.  Den«»ih.,  23.— IWckh.  fu  1  r.coij.  of  Athen*.  i.,  p.  81.) 
—3.  (Cir..  A-r,  ii.,  r.  35.-ir.  r  .  Kyinl.,  I.,  i.,  91.— Jut..  Sat.. 
«.,  D,..  'J.i:t.3.  -Juv..Sii5..  i,i.,268,  Ac.)— 7.  (.iEich. 

cj;ie«.,  566.-1  Mia»,  c.  Al'nb.,330,  ^33.)— 8.  (Ljiiu,c  Alob^ 
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<ind  with  liltle  attempt  tO  dlstingoilll  tko 

of  ditferent  periods. 
The  poema  of  Homer  contain  a  real  pietare  «i 

early  manners,  in  eveiT  way  worthy  of  th"  anliqu* 
riaii  s  attention.  As  they  stand  upurt  from  :  11  otiv 
er  writings,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  in  ods 
view  the  state  of  things  which  they  describe,  it  ii 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meab  at 
agree  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period  ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  adaptutf 
the  one  to  the  other.  Athena:us,'  who  has  entOM 
fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on  the  singular  sii» 
plicity  of  the  Homeric  banquets,  in  which  kings  and 
private  men  all  partake  of  the  same  food  It  was 
common  even  for  royal  personages  to  prepare  theii 
own  meals  ;*  and  Ulyssea*  dectowa  Mnttdf  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  culinary  art : 

Hvp  ■f  cv  vrfyaax^  itii  dk  ^Aa  Java  xeuasoi 

Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Ihnd  and  CKlys 
sey  :  (ipkOTov,  f,tlm'o\\  iup-Kov.  This  division  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  .Cschylus  quo 
ted  by  .\thenKua,*  to  Palamedes.  Kai  raf  mpY"C  «« 
«Tr/)<irupY''f  *o2  itttttovru\ixnq  Ira^a  aiTov  S  tldivai 
<^(<ji>(fl(i,  tii)icrn.  ('</"—»■«,  flcpTa  i)'  aipd-'Oai  7p(u. 
The  word  uptoTov  uniformly  means  the  early  {ift 
9o(*),  8s  d(i/)Tov  does  the  late  meal;  but  drfinnen,  ea 
the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either,*  apparently  with- 
out any  reference  to  time.  We  should  l>c  carrlul, 
however,  how  we  argue  from  the  unsettled  habits 
of  a  camp  to  the  r^ular  customs  of  ordinary  life. 

From  numeroos  passagea  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys* 
spy.  it  ap|M-ars  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  dunnir  meal- 
times In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  belore  eating, 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a  strain 
ger,  the  xip*'tff  er  lustral  water, "  in  a  golden  pitch- 
er, pouring  it  over  a  silver  veasel."'  Beef,  mutton, 
and  goat's  {lesli  were  the  ordinary  Hieata,  Htnallf 
eaten  roasted  ;  yet  from  the  lines' 

'Qf  d^  X/^/7C  Cfi  h'i^ov,  intiyoftevo^  wvpi  mX?^ 

we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  be  far  fron 
unsavoury.   Cheese,  flour,  and  occasionally  fruits, 

also  formed  part  of  the  Homeric  me.il^-  "  liread. 
brought  on  in  baskets,*  and  salt  to  which  Ho- 
mer gives  the  epithet  t^ffofX  are  mentioned  :  from 
Od  ,  xvii.,  455,  the  latter  appear?,  even  at  tliis  «  arly 
pcriixl,  to  have  been  a  sign  of  hospitality ;  in  Oi, 
xi.,  122.  it  is  the  mark  of  a  atrange  people  not  te 
know  its  use. 

Each  gueat  appeara  to  have  had  his  own  table, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  the  rr>t 
Menelaus,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Ilermione.  bt-gma 
the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side  of  a 
roasted  ox,  and  placing  it  before  his  friends.'*  At 
the  same  entertainment  music  and  dancing  are  in- 
troduced :  '•  The  divine  minstiel  hymned  to  the 
S4)und  ol  the  lyre,  and  two  tumblers  (n'ttorifr^fH) 
began  the  festive  strain,  wheeling  round  in  the 
mid^t."  It  was  not  beneath  the  notions  of  those 
early  days  to  stimulate  the  heroes  to  battle," 

'E^py  n,  Kfttaaiv  re,  ttH  vXeieif  itwunvw  i 
and  .\jax.  on  his  return  from  the  cnnle«f  with  Hry> 
tor,  is  presented  by  .\gamemnon  with  the  vitm  dc^ 
vtKfn. 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  festive  board 
occur  in  the  Tliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits,  cups 
of  various  shap«\s  and  sizes,  bottles  made  ol  gi-.it- 
skin,  casks,  dec,  are  all  mentioned.  Many  aorta  ol 
wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes ;  aone  of  No»> 
tor'a  ia  remarked  on  aa  behig  eleven  yean  old.  Tho 
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Manmoni  wine,  so  called  from  Maron,  a  hero,  was 
eepecially  celebrated,  and  would  bear  mingling  wiih 
tu  t  ii!}  times  its  mm  quantity  of  water.  It  niay  be 
observed  that  wine  was  seldom,  if  ever,  drunk  pure. 
When  Nestor  and  Machaon  ait  down  together,  "  a 
woman,"  like  unto  a  go(Jiloss,  sets  before  them  a 
aMliahed  table,  with  a  brazen  tray,  im  lii  tcpi>fivov 
fr$r<|»  ifov.  Then  she  minxes  a  cup  of  Pramnian 
winc  in  Nestor's  own  goblet,  and  cuts  the  cheese 
of  g«).it  s  milk  with  a  steel  knife,  scattcrme  white 
Hour  over  it  The  gtie:>ts  drank  to  one  another: 
Uuis  the  gods'  itidixar'  uA^tf'Aovt,  and  Uhrsses 
Hedged  AShfUes,  saying,  xf^'P^  'AxAeO.*  wine 
was  drawn  from  a  l;ir<:er  vessel  (pj^.  Cij*tkr)  into 
the  cups  Iroui  w  lucli  it  was  drunk,  and  twiore  drink- 
ing, libations  were  made  to  the  gods  1^  pooriiv  tome 
of  the  contents  on  the  ground.* 

The  interesting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
•wineheni*  givts  a  [jaralkl  view  of  t  arly  nianiicis 
IB  a  Jower  grade  of  life.  Alter  a  welcome  has  been 
given  to  the  stranger,  "  The  swineherd  cleaves  the 
wood,  and  they  place  the  swine  of  five  years  old  on 
the  hearth.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  £umaeus 
forgets  not  the  immortal  gods,  and  dcdicatea  the 
dratUng  lock  with  a  prayer  lor  Ulysses's  return. 
He  next  smites  the  anhnal  with  a  piece  of  clea 
oak,  an  J  th*'  attendants  singe  ofl'the  hair.  He  then 
cutd  tlie  raw  meat  all  round  frum  llie  limbs,  and 
laying  it  in  the  rich  fat,  and  sprinkUng  Hour  upon 
it,  throws  it  on  the  lire  as  an  offering  [uirapx>])  to 
the  gods ;  the  mt  theattendsnts  cut  up  and  pierce 
with  ^piLs,  and,  having  <-()nk(  d  it  u  iUi  ciiriiiiiig  skill, 
draw  ulf  all,  and  lay  the  mc^:^  on  the  tables.  Then 
the  swineherd  stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  sev- 
en portions  in  all,  hve  lor  himself  and  the  guests, 
end  one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs." 

Tilt Ti-  i.-i  nothing  more  woitliv  of  remark  in  the 
Uomenc  manners  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
Miangera.  Belbre  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  tl.cy  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  linifs  to 
give  llieiu  a  welcome  reception.*  When  I\estor 
and  hi£  sons  saw  the  strangers,  "  They  iiil  came  in 
n  crowd,  and  sainted  them  with  tlie  liand,  and  made 
Iheai  ait  down  al  the  feast  on  the  soft  fleeces  hy  the 
oeasbore." 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of  three 
BBMla,  called  iafmtwfta,  ufiijrov,  and  deinvov.  The 
last,  which  corresponds  tu  the  66pmv  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner; 
the  apurrov  was  the  luncdn on  ;  and  the  uapdricfia, 
which  answers  to  the  uftiarov  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  bieaUhst. 

The  uKpuTiofta  was  taken  immediately  alter  rising 
m  the  muming  {i^  evyf/c,  tudev*).  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  bread  d  p|)ed  in  unmixiBd  wine  (iapanrX 
whence  it  derived  its  name.* 

Next  followed  the  ipunw  or  luncheon  ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  imcf-rtain  It  in  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anatia^iis,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  at  different  times,  as 
wooki  oatoraily  be  the  ease  with  soldiers  in  active 
oerviee.  Suidao^  says  that  it  was  taken  shoot  the 
third  hour,  that  is,  about  nine  o'clock  in  tlic  morn- 
ing ;  but  this  account  does  not  agree  with  the 
atatements  c£  other  anoient  writers.  We  may  cun- 
noile  from  ttmoj  ciroumstances  that  this  meal  was 
takim  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  it  an- 
swered to  the  lioman  prandium,  as  Plutarch*  as- 
serts. Besides  which,  the  time  of  the  n'ktfiovaa  uy- 
uf&t  at  whieh  pvovirions  seem  to  have  been  bought 
for  'he  t'oiavow  was  I'rtnn  nine  o'clock  till  noon. 
Tins  agrees  with  the  account  of  Arislophaacs,'*  who 
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introduces  Ftiiloclcon  describing  the  pleasure  ui  i» 
turning  home  alter  attending  the  courts,  and  pait» 
king  of  a  good  apioTov.  The  courts  of  justice  couM 
scarcely  have  finished  tlieir  sittings  by  nine  o'clock. 
Timieus  also  defines  itlAij  Trpuia,  which  we  know 
10  have  been  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  (vii 
Dies),  as  the  time  belore  the  upioTov  The  upiaTot 
was  usually  a  simple  meal,  but,  of  course,  vanc% 
according  to  the  habits  of  individuals.  Thus  le 
chomachus,  who  dcscritics  ius  mode  of  life  to  boc- 
rates,  who  greatly  approves  of  it,  says,  'Apierji  tee 
fi^Tg  aev«f  ft^Tt  uyav  irAvpifr  dt^/upfi**^ 

The  prindpel  meal,  however,  was  the  itnrvw, 
which  ought,  therefore,  according  to  our  notions,  to 
be  translated,  like  the  Latin  cana,  by  uur  word 
**  dinner."  It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the 
day,  fiequeotijr  not  before  sunset.'  Aristophanes* 
says. 

Sot  6i  ue^aei, 


But,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  by  6t 
Kamw  rd  aroixeiovt  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ai 
ticle  HoROLooiuH. 

The  Athenians  were  a  .scK-ial  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainmenta 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and  la- 
ter times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
either  on  public  or  private  occa.sions  ,  and  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  hjrthdays  ofnienibers  of  the 
family,  or  of  illustrious  persons,  whether  living  or 
dead.  Fhitarch*  apeakt  of  an  eniotafauDoent  being 
given  on  the  annivenaiy  ef  the  biitbdaya  both  d 
Socrates  and  Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together,  they 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  avftBo^,  or  brought  their  own  provisions  with 
llu  in,  \\'h(  n  the  first  plan  was  adopted,  tlirywcrc 
said  ujzo  avfiOu'/Mv  dajrveiu,  and  one  individual  was 
usually  intrusted  with  the  mon^  to  proCttTO  the 
provisions,  and  make  all  the  neeessaiy  preparaliooa. 
Thus  we  read  in  Terence,* 

Heri  tlipM  tMeauahd  cnrns  m  IHrmt, 

In  kune  Hem  Ml  4»  ajftMHa  tttemms.   durtam  tt 

rei 

Prmfeeintua .-  dati  Mwtuiii:  Isois,  Umfus  eematitit^ 

him  est." 

This  kind  of  entertainment,  in  which  each  guest 
contriboted  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homei* 

under  the  name  of  fimvor. 

An  enlerlainuicnt  in  which  each  person  hrought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or,  al  least,  contributed 
something  to  the  general  stock,  was  called  a  6timtt» 
<Sird  eimpidbf,  because  the  provisions  woe  brought 
in  baskets.*  This  kind  of  entertainment  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Xenophon.* 

The  most  usual  kind  of  entOTlainments,  howevei, 
were  those  in  wtiich  a  person  invited  iiis  irieods  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  expected  thst  they  should 
come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
also  have  bathed  shortly  before ;  hence,  when  Soc- 
rates was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Agathon's, 
we  are  told  that  lie  both  washed  and  put  on  his 
shoes — things  which  he  seldom  did  *  As  soon  as 
the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  their  host,  their 
sbo^  or  sandals  were  taken  oil'  by  Ute  slaves,  and 
thdr  feel  washed  (jMkitw  end  imnt&jtaf).  In  sn 
cicnt  work.-;  of  art  we  frrqiicntly  see  a  slave  o 
other  person  represented  in  the  act  of  taking  olf  tin: 
shoes  of  the  guests,  of  which  an  example  is  given, 
from  a  terra-cotia  in  the  British  Museum,  in  p.  276. 
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Alter  their  feet  bad  been  washed,  the  guests  re- 
clined on  the  kTupm  or  couches  (Eol  t  fttv  ^irov- 
/Criv  Tov  iraida^  Iva  Karoxe'otro).* 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Homer  never 
describes  persons  as  n  (  liiiiiii;,  but  always  as  sittmg 
at  their  meals ;  but  at  what  tmie  the  change  was 
introdaced  ia  unoertain.  MiHIer*  concludes  from  a 
fragment  of  Alcman,  quoted  by  Athcna;us,'  tlial  the 
Spartans  were  aceuslonicil  to  recline  at  their  meals 
«8  early  as  the  time  of  Alcman.  The  Dorians  of 
^rete  alwava  tat ;  but  the  Albeoiana,  bke  the  Spar- 
.aiiBi  were  aoeuatomedtoredine.  The  Greek  wom- 
en and  children,  howevci,  like  the  Roman  (rid  C<k- 
NA,  p.  276),  continued  to  sit  at  their  meals,  as  wc 
tod  thm  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art. 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persona  to  recline  on 
each  couch.  Thns  Agathon  says  to  Aristodemus, 
(V, 'ApiffTodij^f ,  nap'  'F.pv^ifiaxov  KaraKXivov  :  and 
lo  Socrates,  Aevpo,  ^uK()are(,  trap'  ifti  Karutttiao.* 
Also,  at  a  banquet  given  by  Attaginua  of  Thebes  to 
fifty  Persians  and  fifly  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Persian  and  one  Gretk  reclined  on  each  couch.  In 
ancient  works  of  art  \vc  usually  .st  r  the  guests  rep- 
resented in  Uiis  way;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
larger  nnmber  on  one  long  xXivir,  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  page  326  Thr  iii.iinicr  in  which  they  reclined, 
llie  ax'lua  r/jr  KaraKMaeu^,  as  Plutarch*  calls  it.  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already 
mentioned,  where  the  goeata  are  represented  recli- 
ning with  their  left  arma  on  striped  pillows  (vira/x- 
uvLii),  and  having  their  right  free;  whence  Luician* 
speaks  of  in'  uyhuvo^  (5e<  nveiv. 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
a^rai,  the  slaves  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (i6up  «aru  x'^P^i  iiodv).  The  subsequent 
pitoccedings  of  the  dinner  are  brieflj  deaaibed  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes,^ 

Tdup  Kord  x^V^( '      Tftaniiaf  eiafeptiv  • 
Ariirvoij^cvdirevewfi^M^  oiri¥dafU9. 

The  dinner  was  then  served  up ;  whence  we  read, 
in  Aristophanes  and  elsew^here,  of  rdf  rpairtQif  eh- 
^pnp,  bf  which  expireaaion  we  are  to  understand, 

not  merely  the  di^lt(•^^,  hut  the  tables  ihemsi  Ivrs  • 
It  appears  that  a  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  bt  fore  each  xXiV^:  and  thus  we  find,  in  all 
ancient  works  of  art  which  represent  haaqoeta  or 
symposia,  a  small  taMe  or  tripod  placed  before  the 
k7.!V!].  and  wlii'n  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  several  of  such  tables.    (See  woodcuts 

in  p.  276.  326).  These  tabtes  are  eridentljr  small 
enough  to  be  moved  with  ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks,  but 
made  use  of  their  fini^ers  only,  except  in  eating 
soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of  by 
means  of  a  spoon,  called  ftwHXti,  ftMrrpnv^  or  ftCa- 
TpOf.  Sometimes  they  used,  insteait  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  piece  of  bread,  also  ealleil  f^vauhj.* 
After  eating,  they  wiped  their  (in^jcrs  on  pieces  of 
bread,  called  ttiTflyiaydaAiat.'*  They  did  not  u^^e  any 
cloths  or  napkins;  the  j^rtpo/iaxrpn  and  tMtnyfla, 
which  arc  sometimes  menlinncd,"  were  iciwds, 
which  were  only  used  when  they  washed  tUeir 
hands. 

It  appetn  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  intrusted  to  certain  slavea."  The  one  who 

had  the  chief  management  of  it  waa  Cdled  lywirr- 
itntofif  or  TpaneioKOftof." 

It  wottM  exceed  the  limits  of  this  woric  to  give 
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an  account  of  tlie  diiferent  dishes  which  were  m 
truduced  at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  nuraU  r  it 
fitf  below  thoae  which  were  uau^  partaken  of  m 
a  Roman  entertainment    The  moat  comnHm  fbo4 

among  the  Greeks  Ma.s  ihr  uu^a  (Dor.  uur'<^:),  a 
kind  of  frumenty  ur  soft  cake,  which  was  prcpaicd 
in  dilTerent  ways,  as  appears  liy  the  various  names 
which  were  given  to  it.'  The  ftu^a  is  frequentir 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  The  (^vori}  fia^a,  fit 
whu'h  Pliilocdeon  partakes  on  r*  turning  heme  Iroro 
the  courts,*  is  said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  boen 
made  of  barley  and  wine.  The  «wifa  mntimted  te 
the  latest  tunes  lo  ne  me  common  food  of  tin  I>»wer 
classes.  Whealen  or  barley  bread  was  the  bt-cuod 
most  usual  species  of  food ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  home,  but  more  usually  bought  at  the  maildrt  of 
the  &proitMat  or  AproirMtdtc.  The  vegetablea  or- 
dinarily eaten  were  mallows  (fta^Mx^y,  leilue»  s  («9^- 
iaO,  cabbages  (pafavoi),  beans  (Kvofioi),  lentils  {fa- 
Koi),  die.  Pont  waa  the  most  favourite  anif^ 
food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  (tid.  Ccx 
NA,  p.  275);  Plutarch*  calls  it  t6  AitaioraTov  npiof. 
Sausages,  also,  were  very  euinmouly  eaten  {rid 
BoTULus).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  Plato*  has 
remarked,  tlwt  we  never  read  in  Homer  of  the  he- 
roca  partaking  of  tish.  In  later  times,  however, 
fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  articles  of  fo«>d 
amon^  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
was  applied  to  it  xar'  k^^gf^v.*  A  minute  ao- 
connt  of  the  fishes  which  the  Greeks  were 
tomedto  eat  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  I 
of  .Mhena-us.  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  iiu  .il  ior  the  family  was  cooked  tajr 
tiie  miatreaa  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female  slaves 
under  her  direction ;  but  for  special  occasions  pro- 
fessional cooks  (fiuytifMi)  were  hired^  of  witom  there 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  number.*  Thej  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  the  oonia 
poets  ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  %vith  all  tbi9 
refinements  of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  a 
other  parts  of  Greece  l)»'Sidea  their  own  country. 
The  Siciiiaa  cooks,  however,  tiad  the  greatest  rnm- 
tation,*  and  a  Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mi* 
theecus  is  mentioned  in  \\\f  Gor^ias  of  Pl.ito  .•  but 
the  most  celebrated  woik  'i  the  subject  was  the 
Taarpo'koyia  of  Archestrai  .i.s  * 

A  dinner  given  biy  an  opulent  Athenian  usually 
oonslsied  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  npurm* 

rndn-fCn'  and   t^fi  r;/xu    rjxi-rCn.     PolluX,'*  llldetd, 

speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the  nuiiil>cr  at 
ft  Ronaa  dinner  (etci.  Coina,  p.  S75 ;  and  in  tha 
same  way  we  find  other  writers  under  tl»e  Roman 
Empire  speaking  «>f  ^hree  courses  at  Greek  dinners; 
but  before  the  Roman  conqui  .>l  of  (irt^ei-e,  atnl  the 
introduction  of  Kocnan  customs,  we  only  read  of 
two  courses.  The  first  course  entbraced  the  whole 
of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely,  fish,  (mmI* 
try,  meat,  cV:c  ,  the  second,  which  corresjxjiids  to 
our  dessert  and  the  Roman  hdlanu,  consisted  of 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeata,  ouofectiooa,  duk. 

When  the  first  course  waa  finisbed,  the  tahlcn 
were  taken  away  {nJp^w,  u-niptiv.  iTtaifvir,  ucta:- 
pui',  tKi^fitiv,  ^aoTuitiv  Ttif  Tpn~i:^a(),  aiul  water 
was  given  to  the  guesta  U>t  ilie  pur{M^  of  washui^ 
their  handa.  Crowns  made  of  garlanda  of  flowen 
were  also  then  given  to  them,  aa  well  as  varioua 
kinds  of  perfumes."  Wine  was  not  dr  ink  till  the 
first  course  was  finished  ;  but,  as  soon  as  tlie  gueala 
had  washed  Hk  ir  hands,  unmixed  wineWM  ilitre> 
duccd  in  a  large  goblet,  eallei  //rruv<irT/x>v  or  ^rro* 
vixTpi(,  of  which  each  drank  a  httlc,  after  pouring 


t.  (Nlu,  Omoi.,  vi.,  tS.)— 1.  (Ariitnrli.,  ▼••p^  610.) — ft 
(Symp.,4».,  5,  ♦  1.)  — 4.  (Dc  Rep-,  i"  ,  c.  13.  p.  40ir— ft 
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DELPHiS 


•at  a  small  «iuantity  as  a  libafi^n  This  libation  cicnl  panciaryris  in  Del »s  had  ccasid,  and  it  was  nit 
iras  sdid  tu  be  made  lo  Ihe  "goo)  spiril"'  luyaOov]  revived  until  01.  88,  3,  when  the  AthLiiians:,  aftei 
iaiftoioi),  and  was  usually  accunipanied  with  the  having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  o(  that  ye», 
MBgiOg  of  tbe  psao  anil  Ute  jtlajriog  of  flutes  After ;  restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and  added  Iioib^' 
this  litotion,  mixed  wine  was  brought  in,  and  with  i  races,  which  had  never  befbra  taken  phiee  at  the 
their  first  cup  the  guests  drank  to  At-V  Swrr/pof.'  '  Delia  '•    After  this  restoration,  Athens  being  at  the 


Willi  the  mroi-dat,  the  6eim>ov  closed ;  and  at  the 
introdiK^iMi  of  the  dessert  {ievrtpat  Tp&itt^ai)  the 
avrof ,  MptSeuvt  or  wOftog  commenced,  of  which  an 
KOMint  IS  giren  in  the  article  SvMPottiTM.* 

iJELATOK,  an  inforiiicr  The  dtlatores,  under 
vlie  emperors,  were  a  class  of  men  who  gained  their 
ihreUhoodhy  infonmngai^ainst  their  fellow-citizens.* 
Tli<^y  constantly  brought  forward  false  charges  to 
graiiiy  ilie  avarice  or  jealousy  of  the  different  em- 
perors, and  were,  consequently,  paid  aiconlmg  lo 
the  importance  of  the  infunuaiion  which  tUey  gave. 
In  some  eases,  however,  tbe  law  specified  the  sums 
Wllichweri'  t'l  he  given  to  informers.  Tlius,  when 
a  murder  had  been  couuiiilteil  iti  a  faiiuly,  aiul  any 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  away  bclbrc 


head  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia ;  and 
though  the  islanden,  hi  common  witli  Athens,  pro- 
vided tlie  choruses  and  victims,  the  leader  {apx'.Ot- 
upoq],  wlio  eonducfed  the  whole  sokinnily,  wa.i  an 
Athenian,*  and  the  Athenians  had  the  suftenntend 
ence  of  the  common  sanctuary.  ( Vid.  AupmoTYom.) 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  lo  the  great 
Delian  panegyris.  we  must  di.stmguish  the  Ussct 
Delia,  winch  were  iiKntioiied  alxive,  and  uhich 
were  celebrated  every  >car,  probably  on  the  6ih  oif 
Thaigelion.  The  Athenians,  on  this  occaskm,  sent 
the  sacred  vessel  (i9f<jp(r),  wliieh  the  priest  of  Apol- 
lo adorned  with  bay  branches,  to  Delos.  The  em- 
bassy was  called  ^cupia,  and  those  who  sailed  lo  the 


tbe  quasstio,  whoever  apprehended  such  aikves  re-  i  island,  ^tupoi ;  and  before  they  aet  sail,  a  solemn 
emved,  for  eadi  stave  whom  he  apprehended,  a  |  aaerifloe  was  oflbred  in  the  Deiion  at  Marathon,  in 

'  or<ler  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage  '  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vessel,  which  on  one  oceasioii  lasted 
30  days,*  Ihe  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no 
criminal  was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser 
Delia  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus, 
though  in  some  legends  they  are  meniione<l  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  I'lutarch*  relates  that  the 
ancL-tnt  vessel  used  by  the  founder  himself,  though 
ofti-n  repaired,  was  preserved  and  ii^( d  hy  !lie  Athe> 
nians  down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  I'tiaU  reus.* 
DELICTl'M.  (VW.  Crimen.) 
DELPHl'NIA  ^ieXftvM),  a  festival  of  the  same 
expiatory  character  as  the  Apollonia,  Mrhic4i  vras 
celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greeee,  in  honcmr  of 
Apollo,  surnamcd  Delphinius,  who  wa.s  eonMdeiet' 
by  the  lonians  as  their  iSfoc  ^rar/tipof.  The  name  of 
the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  festival,  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  in  the  he^ 
grinning  of  the  month  of  Miiiiychion  (pn  hntily  iden- 
tical with  the  .'Eginetan  Delphimus)  Apollo  came 
through  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  be^ 
gan  the  battle  with  Dclphync.  As  he  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wrathful  ^o^],  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  appease  hiiii,  and  tlie  Delphirda,  accord- 
ingly, were  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  where  his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the 
Rth  of  Mtmychion  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls 
earned  olive-hranehes,  bound  with  white 
(called  the  iKtrtipia),  into  the  Delphinium.' 

The  Delpliinia  of  .£gina  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar,*  and,  from  his  remark  on  an- 
other pa.«sngc,  it  is*  clear  that  they  were  eeiehrated 
with  contests."  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  places,  nothing  is  known ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  soppoee  that  the  ntes  observed  at 
Athens  and  in  £gtna  were  common  to  all  festivals 
of  the  same  name  " 

DELPHIS  or  DELPHIN  {M.^ir  or  M.6iv),  ao 
instrument  of  naval  warfare,  it  consisted  of  a 
large  mass  of  iron  or  lead  suspended  on  a  beam, 
which  projected  from  the  mast  of  the  ship  like  a 
yard-arm.  It  was  used  to  sink  ur  make  a  hole  in 
an  enemy's  ve8j>el,  by  being  dropped  upon  it  when 
alongside.'* 

There  seems  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  ii 

I.  (Thucvd.,  I.  c.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Nic.  3.— Wolf,  liar.>-l  ml  lU 
mtislli.  Lci't  ,  y.  >c.)— 3.  (Mttller,  Dor.,  ii.,  2,  H.)— 4.  (I'lM^ 
Phir.!..n,  p.  Xi  n.,  Mein.,  iv..  6.  (  »  )— 5.  (TU»..  23.)—* 
(B5ckh,  Staat»h.  d-r  Atli.,  ii.,  p.  2lfl,  &e.— Thirlw iili.  lll^t.  of 
Orcerfl,  III.,  p.  217.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Th.!(.,  18.)  ^.  il'Mh.,  v.., 
Oe.)— 9.  (Olynip.,  vii..  151.)— 10,  (Compare  HHitj.  Larrt.,  Vit 
Tli»l.,  c.  7.-Miiller.  Dor.,  ii.,  8,  6  4.)— 11.  (Vu/.  Mullsr, 
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reward  of  five  aunM  from  the  properly  of  tin  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  sum  ccujltl  not 
he  raised  ftom  tbe  property  of  the  deceased  *  In 
Ihe  seaatits  consoltum  quoted  by  Frontious,*  the 
iafiirmer  received  half  of  tbe  penalty  in  which  the 
person  was  fiiud  uliu  transgressed  the  decree  of 
tbe  senate.  There  seetiis  also  to  have  been  a  fixed 
taai  given  to  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  wc 
are  iiflil  that  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.* 

The  number  of  informers,  however,  increased  so 
rai'nily  uiulei  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned  so 
auch  mischief  in  society,  that  many  of  them  were 
banisbed,  and  puntehed  in  other  ways,  by  Titus, 
Domitinn,  and  Trajan  ' 

DtLLcICS.    {Vid.  AuMY.  RoMA.s.) 

OE'LIA  (dtiXia)  is  the  name  of  festivals  and 
fames  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the  isl- 
nd  of  Dehw.  the  centre  of  an  amphirtyony,  to 
which  the  Cyclades  and  the  neitrhhomuig  lonians 
n  tbe  coasts  belonged.*  This  amphictyony  seems 
MrifiBally  to  have  been  instituted  ainiiply  for  the 
pnipose  of  religioiis  worship  in  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  tbe  t9eoc  itarpi^  of  the  lonians, 
who  was  said  to  have  Xwe.n  born  at  Delos.  The 
Delia,  as  appears  from  the  Hymn  on  Apollo,*  had 
enaled  from  very  early  times,  and  wero  eelebraied 
every  fifth  year,"  and,  as  Iloekh  supposes,  with 

?rtai  probability,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
hargeiion,  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
The  members  of  the  amphictyony  assembled  on 
these  oecasKMis  {ideuftow)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
ments, With  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  cho- 
raMs.  and  dances.  That  tbe  Athenians  took  part 
hi  these  eolnimitiea  at  a  veiy  earijr  period,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Deliasttt  (afterward  called  ^eupoi) 
mentioni  d  m  the  laws  of  Solon  the  sacred  vessel 
(#r«y>(f },  moreover,  which  they  sent  to  Delos  every 
year,  was  said  to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had 
sent  after  his  return  from  Crete."  The  Delians, 
tfurm?  the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  per- 
lbr:ii*d  tlif  ofnce  of  cooks  for  Diuse  who  visited 
their  isLuid,  whence  tbey  were  called  'E^odvroi." 
In  tbe  course  of  time,  the  eeldinitkm  of  this  an- 
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D1SIU0FKATA. 


»M  made  to  the  ihape  of  a  dolphin.  Bau  of  iron 
■ecti  for  ballast  a  .-e  at  the  present  day  called  *'  pigs, ' 
lliough  Ihcy  bear  n«i  rcscmbl;iiici;  /o  tliat  animal. 
I'rut^bly  the  dcA^tVcf  were  hoisted  alolt  only  when 
going  into  action.  We  may  altio  cinijectnre  that 
they  wrrt-  (iucd.  not  so  much  to  the  swift  {raxclai) 
trirenies>.  as  loiia'  aulilary  traiisivrts  (or^firturuitf, 
6nXiTuy<jyoi),  for  the  sailing  ol  llie  foriiUT  would  t>f 
much  impetted  by  so  iarge  a  weight  of  tuetal.  Ai 
cay  rate,  those  that  Thucydides  .^{M'aks  of  were  not 
aa  tiie  triremes,  but  on  the  oXxuiUc. 

♦DELPHIS,  DELPHIN,  or  DELPHI  NUS,  the 
Dolphin,  or  Defykitau  Delphu,  L.>  'Diis  animal," 
Bays  Cuvier.  speaking  of  the  D.  Dclphis,  "  lound  in 
numerous  troops  in  every  sea,  and  celebrated  for  the 
velocity  of  lt^  nioviincnts,  which  soiiictiinc-s  cause 
it  to  precipitate  itself  on  the  helms  uf  vessels,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  really  the  Doiptiin  of  the  an- 
fi(  Ills  The  entire  organization  of  the  brain  indi- 
cates that  degree  of  docdity  which  they  universally 
atlribiitfd  to  this  animal."*  The  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  ear  also  renders  this  animal  suacepiible 
U  great  attention :  it  prodooes  a  sensibility  to  mu- 
sical sounds,  and  enables  the  Dolphin  to  distinfTiiisli, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  cries  of  joy  or  alarm 
of  its  congnwis.  "  Some  authorH,"  oltserves  Grif- 
fiUi,*  "more  eapeciaUy  the  ucients.  have  not  only 
oel^ratcd  the  mutual  flriendriiip  subsisting  among 
the  Dolphins  theiiiiaclvcs,  tmt  have  a!>o  as.MTtc(l  that 
they  have  a  lively  and  natural  atiectton  towards  the 
human  species,  with  which  they  are  easily  led  to 
famdiarize ,  and  they  have  recounted  many  mar- 
vellous atones  on  this  subject.  .Ml  thai  is  known 
on  this  point  with  certainty  is,  that  when  these  ani- 
mals perceive  a  ship  at  sea,  they  rush  in  a  crowd 
befon*  it,  surround  it,  and  express  their  confidence 
tar  rapid,  varied,  and  rcptatrd  t  vohiiions;  soine- 
tunes  bounding,  leaping,  and  manccuvring  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  sometimes  perfomiing  complicated 
circumvolutions,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  grace, 
-'.^iltty,  dexterity,  and  strength  which  is  perfectly 
aslonl^hiiij,'  Wc  must  not,  however,  be  deceived 
by  such  exiernai  show  of  atl'eciion.  These  animals, 
reprasep?'>4  m  waoeptihie  of  so  much  attachment 
to  ir.ix,  in  thoroughly  carnivorous,  and  if  they  ful- 
k>w  the  track  of  vessels,  it  is,  p(  rhaps,  with  no  oth- 
er view  tlian  the  hope  of  preying  on  something  that 
may  fall  from  tliem."  I'he  Urampiis  (a  fish  in  na- 
ture nearly  allied  to  the  Dolphin)  would  seem  to  be 
the  Orca  of  Pliny.  "  It  is  not  noticed,"  observes 
ams,  "  by  the  Greek  authors,  unless,  as  some  have 
supposed,  it  be  the  opvi  of  Strabo."* 

*1)£LPHIN'1UM  (dcA^woV),  a  plant.  Sprengcl 
reoignises  the  two  species  described  by  Dioeeori- 
des  as  being  the  Ddphmium  Ajitcia,  or  coiiuiiun 
Larkspur,  and  the  D.  lenuissimum  of  Sibthoip 
Frona  the  circumstance  of  the  Delphinium  not  be- 
ing noticed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Galen,  Oriba- 
sius,  or  Paul  of  yEgnia,  Matthiolus  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  spurious  the  two  chapters  of  Diom  iir;il< 
in  which  meulion  is  made  of  it.  "  Among  Uie  syn- 
onymes  of  the  deXfivtov  in  Dioacorides,  we  find." 
remarks  Adams,  in  continuation,  iuKiitfo^  and 
fiovKivoi  fiiiop  of  the  Romans,  li  has,  therefore, 
been  supposed  that  the  'uuemia  nign*  of  Virgil 
wore  I^Mirkspurs."* 

rEI.UBRUM    (Yii.  Tzuruvm.) 

DE.MA'KCHl  Tli.  M-  ofTlcers  wcro  the  hrad 
boroughs  or  chief  iiiagislrates  of  the  dcim  in  Allu  a, 
and  art  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  (.'Icis- 
Lhenes.  Their  duties  were  various  and  important. 
1  bus,  they  convened  meetings  of  the  demus,  and 


1.  (An»t..«..  H.  A  .  11.,  1.1.  dr.— .tli.iii,  N.  A.,  i.,  IB.  &e.— 
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4M.)— '3.  (OtiflitU'*  Cijtii  r.  vul.  iv..  p.  4:iU.)— 1.  (Ailaiua,  Ap- 
SaniL,  ■.  v.)--3.  (lii.,  77, 76.)— e  (AJmh,  Apptmin *■  v.) 
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took  the  votes  upon  all  questiona  under  conude.'^ 
tion  ;  they  had  the  custody  of  the  ^.^iiapxitiv  yp^ 
fiareiov,  or  book  in  which  the  members  of  tlie  d» 
inus  were  enrolled ;  and  they  made  and  kept  a  ng^ 
ter  of  the  landed  estates  (xopfa)  in  their  distrieHk 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  the  body  co; 
poratti  ,  so  tiiut,  whenever  a.  tiafopd,  or  cxtraor> 
dinary  property-tax  was  imposed,  they  must  have 
been  ol  great  service  in  assessing  and  ooUeetisgtho 
quota  ol  rach  estate.*  IMoneys  doe  to  the  demm 
lor  rent.  Ac,  were  collecud  by  them,*  and  it  maj 
safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  employed  tu  es- 
force  payment  of  various  dehta  and  ogee  dateti 
by  the  state.*  For  this  purpose  they  seem  is 
have  had  the  power  of  distraining,  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  by  Aristophanes.*  In  the  duties 
which  have  been  enumerated,  they  supplanted  the 
naverari  of  the  oM  constitution ;  their  fonctioBS, 
however,  were  not  confineil  to  duties  of  this  claM, 
lor  Ihcy  also  acted  as  poljce  inafiistrates  :  thus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dicasts  of  the  towns  (itnaaroi 
Kara  dv/iovc),  they  assisted  in  preserving  peace  aad 
mder,*  and  were  required  to  hory,  or  cnose  to  bs 
buried,  any  dead  bodies  found  in  their  district ;  !ui 
neglect  of  this  duly  ihey  were  liable  to  a  fine  ol 
1000  drachms.*  Lastly,  they  ^ecm  to  have  fiirotel^ 
ed  to  the  pnwer  authorities  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  aerre  in  war  («•• 

raXdyovf  l^oitiaavTo'').    (Vui.  Dksios.) 
DEMENS.    (Kid.  CoKATOK.  p.  329.) 
DEMENSUM  was  an  allowance  of  com.  which 
was  given  to  Roman  slaves  monthly  or  daily  •  Do- 
iiatus*  says  that  every  slave  received  four  modii  of 
corn  a  month ;  but  Seneoa**  speaka  of  five  naediiai 
the  allowance." 
DE.M  E'NTIA.   ( Kirf.  Cusatoi,  p.  SS9  ) 
DEME'TRIA  (c^r-ur/r/./a),  an  annual  festtal 
which  the  Athenians,  in  3U7  b.U.,  instituted  in  hon- 
our of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
his  father  Antigonus,  were  consecrated  under  the 
I  itie  of  savknnr  jods.   It  vras  eelehnrted  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion.  the  name  of  winch,  at 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministeied  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  proeession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  g-ames 
with  which  the  festiv.d  wa.s  celehratcd  '*    To  hon- 
our the  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the 
same  time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of 
the  Dionysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young 
prince  was  toiul  of  hearing  himself  coinpan-d  to 
Dionysus    The  Demetria  mentioned  by  Alhenwus" 
are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respecting  Uie  oiha 
extravagant  flatteries  whieh  the  Athenmns  heaped 
upon  Demetrius  and  ,\iiti;;oiiiiK,  .see  .Athf  n  .  vi  ,  p. 
2.V2  ;  Herm  ,  Fohl.  Ant.  of  (Jrcecc,  ^  175,  n,  6,  7, 
and  8  ,  and  Thirhvall,  Hi»l.  vf  Greece,  vii.,  p  3SI 
DEMINUTIO  CAPITIS.    (Kii/.  Caput  ) 
DEMIOP'RATA  {dtifiioTTpartij  sc.  irpayftara  Ot 
Ar»yw(jr(i)  was  profHTty  confiscated  at  Athens  and 
sold  by  public  auction.    I'he  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty was  one  ol  the  most  common  sourece  of  rev^ 
enuc  in  many  of  the  Grecian  states  ;  and  Aristoph- 
anes'* mentions  lUt'  d^fAiunftara  as  a  .separate  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  at  Athens     .\n  aceouMt  rrf 
such  property  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  every  prytaneia     and  liets  of  il 
were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  different  pto* 

1.  tiWkkh.  vol.  I.,  p.  21'J,  irantl.)— 3.  (DcDKWth.,  c.  Robi, 
131S.)-3.  (IWckh,l.c.)— 4  (Nul»-»,37.- rii.  Mitchell,  ad  l«  . 
-  i.  (Wiu-htniuth,  It.,  part  1,  (>.  3'2.t— 6.  (DtMnnnth..  c  Miw-ar., 
106y,  22.1—7.  (Demusth.,  c.  I'  ,  vi  .,  I  Jdb.— II:iri««>t*...  ■.  t.— 
l'i>llux.  Oiiom.,  VIII.,  IOt>.— Si  hoMiaiiii,  3TT.)— 8.  (I'laul.,  Slirh, 
J.,  11.  2.  —  Triiiiiiiiiii.,  IV.,  II.,  liri  — ••(liana  M*rt.,  lUS 
—Hot.,  Ep..  1,,  XIV.,  40.)— «.  (ud  Trr,  Phumi.,  I.,  i..  B.)— 10 
(Ep.,  «0.)— 11.  (!k-rkcr,  tJullui,  i.,  p.  110.)— U.  (l>iua.  Sic 
4«.— Plut.,  DciDctr.,  10,  4a.)-ia.  (ui.,p.  U6.)— H.  (Y«m,, 
aM.->ae'  oL  si  Im.)— i».  iMlu.  Obms.,  «Ui* 
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B^.  aa  wms  the  case  at  Eleusis,  with  the  nuloguc 
ul  the  vUdw  which  accrued  to  the  temple  of  De- 
ineler  and  Persephone,  from  penonsMrbo  had  eom- 

mitted  any  ofH  n^e  against  ihcsr  rJciiir  s  '  Many 
monurrn  nts  of  this  kind  were  collected  by  Uretk  an- 
tiquarians, of  which  an  account  ia  given  by  Bbckh.* 

DE'MIUS  (rfi7/i/of).    ( Vtd.  BitANOs.  p.  140.) 

DEMIUTIGI  (Stifiioviyyoi).  These  magistrates, 
wlui->e  title  ia  expressive  of  their  doing  the  service 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  grammarians  stated  to 
hwe  been  peenliar  to  Dorian  states  -,  but,  perhaps, 
on  no  authority  except  the  fonn  t^ofiiovpyoi.  Miil- 
Icr*  observes,  on  the  contrary,  that  "  lliey  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  Pt  loponnesus,  but  they  do  not 
oocttf  often  io  the  Dorian  statea."  They  existed 
mmoag  the  Eletena  and  Mantineana,  with  whom 
thc-y  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  executive  inacis- 
tracy  (o<  d^iacvpyol  koi  ^  ffar'Arj,  r.  ?.  *).  We  also 
read  of  desaiurgi  in  the  Achaian  league,  who  proba- 
bly ranked  next  to  the  strategi,*  and  put  questions 
to  the  vote  m  the  general  assembly  of  the  confed- 
erates •  Oiticrrs  namcJ  epidemiurgi,  or  upper  dcm- 
lurgi.  were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage  the 
■overnnient  of  their  colony  at  Potidaea.' 

DEMONSI  RATIO.    {Vui.  Actio,  p.  19  ) 

DEMOPOIE  rUS  {6riuo:ToiriTOi)  was  the  name 
giT*»n  to  a  fiireigner  who  was  ailinittcd  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
on  aceoont  of  aenrieea  rendered  to  the  atate.  Such 
citizens  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  phnitria', 
and  could  not  hold  the  otiices  of  either  archun  or 
priest,'  but  were  registered  in  a  phyla  and  dene. 
(  Vid.  CiTRia,  GanK,  p.  259.) 

DEMOB'IOI  {tiiitSiuH)  were  pnblie  slavei  at  Ath- 
ens, wlio  were  purchased  by  the  state.  Some  of 
them  hlled  subordiuale  places  iu  the  assembly  and 
eoorts  of  justice,  and  were  also  empU»yed  as  her- 
ald*, checking  clerks,  &c.  They  were  UHUiilly  call- 
ed fij/xo«T«o«  oi'cirai,  and,  as  We  leuin  from  Ulpiaii,' 
wtT'  taiiijlit  at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  ([u  ilifv 
them  for  the  discharge  of  sucb  duties  as  have  been 
mentiooed.**  As  thrae  poblie  slaves  did  not  belong 
to  any  one  individual,  they  nppear  to  have  posifes-^eJ 
certain  legal  righu  which  private  .slaves  had  not" 

Another  cla^s  of  public  slaves  formed  the  city 
goard ;  i(  was  tiieir  duty  to  preserve  order  in  the 
pnblie  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
the  TrpiTfli'tTc  nii<»ht  Order."  They  are  generally 
called  bowmen  (ro^^rai);  or,  from  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  majority,  ScytbUkttB;  and  also  Speusin- 
i.-in'>,  from  the  name  of  the  peraon  who  first  estab- 
li-tied  the  force."  There  were  also  among  them 
many  Thraciana  and  other  barbarians.  They  ori- 
ginaily  lived  in  tents  in  the  roarket-plaoe,  and  after- 
ward upon  the  Aretopagua.  Their  effloers  had  the 
name  of  toxarclis  (ro^ap^oi).  Their  number  was  at 
first  300,  purchased  soon  ufier  the  battle  ui  Salaniis, 
hat  was  afterward  increased  to  1200.'* 

DEMUS.  The  word  d^to^  uriginaily  indicated  a 
district  or  tract  of  land,  and  is  by  some  derived 
from  ('-i-,  ;is  ii  it  signified  an  "  enclosure  marked  off 
from  the  wa.ste,"  just  as  our  word  town,  comes,  ac- 
eording  to  ilurne  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb  **  ty- 
nan."  to  enclose  **  It  seema,  however,  mora  wmple 

I  fPwUax,  Onom.,  Xi,  97.)— 3.  (Pnbt.  Ecoa.  of  Athens,  vol.  i., 
m,1ti,  Ac — Cumparo  li.,  p.  137;  •ml  Meier,  "De  Ikini)  Dam- 
Mtarum"  p.  160,  &c.)—i.  (DoTiant.  ii.,  HS,  tnin*!.)— 4.  (Thu- 
€f£^  r.,  47.J— 3.  I  Wachamntb.  «  79.)  — «.  (Li».,  Mxii.,  »; 
utTit:..  »  )— 7.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  34.)— 8.  (Dcnimth..  c.  Neier.,  p. 
lXG.:--9.  (aJ  D«rou«th.,  Oljmth.,  li.,  p.  13.)— 10.  (Ilrinster.  ad 
P<»!luT,  f  inoiD.,  ix.,  IX — Mtutaac.  ail  llaqiucrat.,  a.  r.  Sr]fi6<!iof. 
-  Pelit..  I-ci.  AU..  p.  342.)— 11.  (Meier.  All.  I'TdCf  aa,  p.  401, 
Sf*>.—X*ch,n.,c.  Timarrh.,  p.  T9,«.)— 12.  )  S<  luu  nli  r  ai!  .Xrn., 
Mrm.,  111..  C.  <■  I.— Pl.it. .,  I'K.tii-.,  c.  27,  p.  ami  HfimlorlT'i 
mt*'.  —  An»l  if.h.,  A(ii;irn.,  34,  with  thn  commcntatun.)  —  13. 
(FoUox,  Oitom.,  rill.,  ni,  laS.— Pbolioa,  s.  v.  TotJrai.)— 14. 
(^■i  h.,  xtpi  napaxpteC.,  p.  S3S.— Aodoc,  Da  Par.,  p.  9t.— 
■Uh,  r«M.  Emb.  at  A^rav.  i.,  p.  »7.  An  1— IS  (AnsU, 


to  connect  it  with  the  Doric  6u  foi  yc.  Iu  thn 
meaning  of  a  country  diatrict,  injabited  and  undai 
cttttivatTon,  d^ftof  is  contraated  with  inAif:  tbnawe 

have  uvAfHJt'  i)f/fi6v  re  n6?Av  tc  but  the  transition 
from  a  locality  to  its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  hence,  in  the  earlier  Greek  po<  is,  we  find  ii,uo{ 
applied  to  the  outlying  country  population,  who  1 11 
ed  the  lands  of  the  chieftains  or  inhabita  ts  of  the 
city  ;  so  that  M;fiui  and  ~'i/.irni  caiue  lo  he  n()|>osf  d 
to  each  other,  the  funncr  denoting  the  subject  iwoa- 
antry  (S^fiov  ^(Aodeeworcv*) ;  the  mtter,  the  nobles  in 
the  chief  tow  ns.* 

We  now  proccc'l  to  treat  of  the  (1< mi  or  couji'rv 
parishes  of  Attica.  The  word  dfjfio^,  in  the  .sense 
Which  we  have  here  expressed  by  "  parish,"  is  by 
aome  rendered  *•  borough,"  by  others,  ^  township.** 
Of  these  terms,  the  former  is  certainly  nut  appro- 
priate ;  and  as  a  pariah  may  include  townships  and 
hamlets,  we  prefer  this  word  to  '•  township."  In 
the  first  place,  we  fluiy  remark  that,  whatever  un- 
certainty there  may  be  aboot  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  four  tribes  in  that  country  as  they  existerl 
before  the  age  of  Cleisthenes,  there  is  scarcely  any 
about  the  alterations  he  introduced  with  respect  to 
them.  His  object  was  to  effect  a  revolution,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  ilimin- 
ish<  (l  .  for  this  purpose  he  l»r<tke  up  the  four  inhes 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
ten  kical  tribea  (fv^ol  ronrunu),  each  named  from 
some  Attic  hero.*  These  were  suhdiviiled  into  ten 
derai  or  country  parishes,  possessing  each  its  prin- 
cipal iiMvii ;  and  in  some  one  of  these  demi  were 
euroUed  all  the  Athenian  citizens  resident  in  Attica, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  who  were  na» 
tivis  of  Atiiens  i[.-*elf.*  Thc^c  subdivisions  corre- 
sponded in  some  decree  to  tlie  l  avKpapiai  of  the  old 
tribes,  and  were,  accorJiti;^  to  Iltiudoius,  one  hnn« 
dred  iu  number ;  but,  as  the  Attic  demi  amounted 
in  the  time  of  Strabu*  to  174,  doubts  have  been 
rai^od  about  tlii.s  siateineut.  Nicbuhr  ha.H  iiifcrred 
from  it  that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  origi- 
nally include  the  whole  population  of  Attica,  and 
"  tl.iit  some  of  the  additionnl  74  must  have  Itern 
caiiioi.s,  which  li.id  previou.sJy  been  left  in  ii  ^tlto 
of  depeiidance ;  by  far  the  ciiief  part,  however,  were 
liouses  (ycyq)  of  the  old  aristocracy,"  which  were 
indttded  in  the  fbnr  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  were  imt  incorporated  in  tlic  ten  tribe.''  of 
the  "  rural  commonalty"  till  after  the  time  of  Cleis- 
thenes.  ( Vid.  TsiBca.) 

This  inference,  however,  seems  very  qneiUona* 
ble ;  for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase 
from  a  variety  of  cau.-'e.'',  such  m  liie  growth  of  the 
population,  the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  larger  into  amaller  pariihea,  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  improbability  of  the  coexistence  of 
two  ditTereui  onieix  of  tribes.  "Another  f.ict,  more 
diflicuU  to  account  for.  is  the  triin.<po,«ition  1m  which 
denies  ui  the  eautc  tribe  were  Ibuud  at  opposite  ex* 
tremitlea  of  the  coontry."*  The  names  of  the  di^ 
ferent  domes  were  taken,  some  frum  the  ehjef  lowna 
in  them,  as  Maratlum.  Kleu.sis.  and  .\eh.irn:i' ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  elans,  such  as  the  Da^d- 
alidn,  Boutadae,  die.  A  complete  list  of  them  ia 
given  in  Wachamoth.*  The  targest  of  all  was  the 
dcmus  of  Acharna*,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  was  so  exten.Mvo  as  to  supply  t 
force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  heavy-:jinei 
men.  Thucydides*  says  of  it.  that  it  waa  tlie  X*'P** 
fteyimov  rt'/f  'Attik^^  tuv  driftuv  xa^.ovfiivuv. 

In  explatintioii  of  their  constitution  and  relatiol 
Io  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the] 

1.  tllp«.,Op.el  D.,527,.)-2.  (IIei.,Thc..t'..SM7.)-3.  (Wach* 
Batb.Helleii.  Allerth.,  I.,  i..  p.  aiC.)— 4.  (Ili  r».!.,  v  ,  r.A,r.O.>- 
i,  (TUrlwall,  lliat.  of  Greece,  i: .,  p.  74.)— 6.  (ix.,  39A,  c  )— 7 
(ThirlwaU,  I. awl  apo  * .  vol.  14—4^  (li.,  p.  1,  app. 
(iL,  IM  } 
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mmjsd  indefiendeiit  oorporaUonB,  and  had  each 
tneir  ■etreral  magistrates,  landed  md  other  proper- 
ty, with  a  comnioii  treasury.  They  had,  likewise, 
iheir  ri'fpective  cuiivocalions  or  "  parish  meetings," 
convened  hy  the  dcmarchi,  in  whieli  was  transact- 
ed the  publio  busiwaa  of  the  demus,  sucb  as  tbe 
leasing;  of  its  estate),  tlie  eleetions  of  officers,  tbe 
rcvibion  of  the  ri  ^i^tcrs  or  lists  of  Atifiorat,  and  the 
admission  uf  new  members.  Moreover,  each  de- 
mus appears  to  have  Itept  what  was  called  a  wivai 
lKKXr:mc:(tTiKd(,  ot  list  of  those  diifioTai  who  were 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
*hole  jK'oplc.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  they 
4upplantod  iltc  old  "  naucraries"  of  tbe  four  tribes, 
each  demus  being  required  to  furnish  to  the  state  a 
certain  <iuoia  of  money  and  contingent  of  troops 
ivhLiievL  T  necessary. *  Independent  of  these  bonds 
of  union,  each  dcums  seems  to  have  had  its  pecu- 
liar temples  and  religious  worship  (diytoruw  lepd*), 
the  officiating  priests  in  which  were  choeen  by  the 
infi'iTdi  ;*  .*;()  that,  both  in  a  rivtl  and  religions  point 
M  View,  the  demi  appear  as  minor  conununities, 
whose  magistrates,  mureover,  wnre  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  AoKiftaaiat  in  the  name  way  as  the  public 
officers  of  the  whole  state.  But,  besides  the  magis- 
trates, tsiicli  as  (ieiii.trclis  and  treasurers  (rofuai), 
elected  by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who 
were  called  iUaarm  Kurd  Hifiovi  the  n  inn  her  of 
these  officers.  ori<,'inalIy  thirty,  was  afterwanl  in- 
creased to  tiirty,  ami  it  appears  lliat  they  made  cir- 
cuits ihriMitrli  the  difTerent  districts,  to  administer 
justice  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
not  more  than  ten  draehmw  in  valne,  more  impor- 
tant ijnesti(in>>  heitifj  reserved  for  the  (hainjrai  * 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  fujunrni,  or  mnnliers  of 
each  demus,  their  privileges,  and  relations  to  the 
body  corporate,  of  which  they  formed  a  constituent 
^rt.  We  are  told  by  Aristotle*  that,  on  the  first 
mstitulion  of  the  dcmi,  Cleisthenes  increased  t!ie 
strength  of  the  Aiinoi  or  commonalty  by  making 
nuny  nt-w  citizens,  among  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  included  not  only  strangers  and  resident  for- 
eigners, hut  also  slaves.  His  words  are,  floAAowf 
f^r/frn'iTf  jtjoiif  Kd'i  ( i5ui''A'/i'r )  fitToiK'iv^.  W'c 
Strongly  sL^pect,  however,  that  dov'AMVi  is  an  inter- 
polation. The  admission  of  slaves  would,  we  con- 
ceive, have  been  very  unpopular.  Now  admission 
into  a  dcmiis  was  necessary,  before  any  indivuiimi 
eoiild  enter  upon  his  full  right.s  and  privdeges  as  an 
Attic  citixen ;  and  though,  in  tbe  first  instance,  ev- 
ery one  was  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  demus 
in  whirli  his  property  and  residence  lay,  this  rela- 
tion did  not  contniue  to  hold  with  all  the  dtjftoTai ; 
for,  since  a  son  was  registered  ia  the  demus  of  Ins 
real  or  adoptive  father,  and  the  former  might  change 
his  residence,  it  would  often  happen  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  di'iiius  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  Still  tilis 
would  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  sinee  the  meet- 
ings of  each  parish  were  not  hdd  within  its  linnts, 
but  at  .\thens.*  No  one,  liowever,  could  purchase 
profHTty  situate  within  a  parish  to  which  he  did  not 
himself  belong!,  without  fwying  to  the  deniarelis  a 
fee  for  the  pnvdege  of  doing  so  (^/Krvrucof),  which 
would,  of  course,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  parish.' 

Two  of  the  tno.st  im|H)rtanl  functions  of  the  gen- 
eral assemblies  of  the  demi  were  the  adinissitjn  of 
.lew  inenbers  and  the  revision  of  the  names  of 
inacjecj  ilready  admitted.  The  register  of  cnrol- 
menl  was  called  ?.ti^tapxiKov  ypofiunTttov,  because 
any  jierson  whose  n.imc  was  inscr!bf(i  in  it  could 
enter  upon  an  inheniance  and  enjoy  a  patrimony, 
Ike  expraaaion  for  whidi  in  Attic  Greek  waa  r^f 

1  (WaehHRuth,  «  6S.>-t.  (Ftm^  i ,  31.— Mhu,  ODom., 
riii,  too.)— 3.  (Deraosrh..  e.  Eut>al.,  1313.)- 4.  (UudtwalclMr, 
p.  97.)- 5.  (Polii.,  ill.,  l.)-6.  (Uemnath.,  c.  Ealml.,  im.}— 7 
iBSnkh.  Vubl.  Earn,  of  Aiha  a.  tcI      v.  a.  timL) 


XqSti^  upx*i»  •  Aayj^iiym  sAfpov,  being  ^ai\  uai 
to  the  Roman  phrase  niirs  AercdtCsfcm.  Ilieae  i» 

gisters  wne  kept  by  the  demarrhs.  wlm,  with  lh€ 
approbation  of  the  members  of  the  demus  assem- 
bled in  general  meeting,  inserted  or  erased  namet 
according  to  drenmataooea.  Thus,  when  a  yomk 
was  proposed  for  enrbinient,  it  waa  competent  fin 
any  demote  to  object  to  his  admission  on  the  gro.'nJ 
of  illegitimacy,  or  non-citizenship  by  the  side  of  ei- 
ther parent.  The  demotes  decided  on  the  validity 
of  these  objections  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
and  the  question  was  determined  by  a  majority  of 
voles.'  The  same  process  was  observi  d  wlu  n  a 
citizen  changed  his  parish  in  consequence  of  adop- 
tion." Sometimes,  however,  a  demareh  was  bribed 
to  place,  nr  a'<sisl  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  a 
demus,  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  ciiiien.Hhip.' 
To  remedy  this  admission  of  spurious  citiz,ens  (to- 
pt/ypawToi},  the  iiaf^ftoit  was  instituted.  iVtd 

DtAPSCrHtSlS.) 

Lastly.  rro\vn><  and  ntlier  honorary  distinctions 
could  l)e  awaideii  tty  the  deini  in  the  »ame  way  as 
by  the  tribes.  A  decree  of  the  demus  of  the  Pei- 
rsus  is  given  in  BdciUi,*  by  which  ceiuin  privilefei 
were  granted  to  Catlidamas  of  Chollidc :  one  of 
these  was  the  exemption  from  the  p.iyment  of  the 
iyKTTiTiKov.  if  he  should  acquire  uropcrty  in  that 
parish.  The  words  are,  TcJUfp  Ar  aibrdv  ru  t^ri 
tO.ti  h  Ttf}  Si'ifiu  uTTeft  tlv  Koi  Heipatrtf,  «ra<  fiif  i«?.t- 
yeiv  nap'  ax'Toii  rov  d^ftapxov  to  iyKT^riKW.  The 

decree  is  taken  from  an  iDseripiioo  in  duuidks.* 
{Vtd.  Demarchi.) 
DENAHIIUS,  the  principal  sBver  coin  among  the 

Homans,  was  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
equal  to  ten  asses  ;  hut  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  as{vid.  As),  it  was  made  equal  to  six- 
teen asses,  except  in  miUtary  pay,  in  which  it  waa 
still  reckoned  aa  equal  to  ten  asses.*  The  deniriw 
was  first  coined  five  years  before  the  first  Poaie 
war  B.C.  269.  (Vid.  Argenthm.)  There  were 
originally  84  denarii  to  a  pound,*  bvt  subsequently 
96.  At  what  time  this  reduction  wan  made  in  ttie 
weiglit  of  the  denarius  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
it  was  completed  in  Nero's  time ;  and  Mr.  Hussey* 
justly  remarks,  that  Suetonius*  proves  that  84  di^ 
nfirii  went  still  to  the  pound  about  the  year  B  C. 
')0  ;  since,  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  iht  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  78  to  1, 
which  is  incredibly  low;  while  the  value  on  the 
other  auppoaition,  8-9  to  1,  b  more  probable.  (CoflB> 
pare  AaeBMTir«,  »ui  Jbu) 


BRITISH  noaaiTK.  actoal  sixs.  wbioht  60  C  cas 

BRITISH  MOIBVII.    ACTUAL  flSX    WI:IUIItS8  5sM 

Mr.  Hoeqr  ealoulatea  the  average  weight  of  dm 
denarii  eoined  at  the  end  of  the  Commonwcaldi  M 


1.  (DRnuMth.,  c  Ettbal.,  1118.)— (I»u*,De  AputLIlBni. 
p.  M.  I7.)-3.  (Dsmoth.,  c  L«orh.,  p.  lOVl.)-  4.  (1  c.>-e 
(ii.,  lae.;-6.  (PUn.,  n.  N..  xxnii.,  IS.)— 7.  (Plia.,  0.11 
tziiiU  T.,  17, «  i.MI>  (AadHl  WiHtMs.  C 

iaT.>-e  (Jaua«« 


^  .d  by  GoOgl 


DENARHJa. 


.  DBPosrruM. 


M)  ((rains,  ami  t!iase  uoder  the  Empire  at  52  b 
piiiu.  il  we  deduct,  a»  the  average.  ^,th  of  the 
ireifiht  for  alloy  from  the  denarii  or  the  Common- 
weallh,  there  will  remain  58  grains  of  pure  silver ; 
and  Mncc  till.'  s.liiiling  cuiiiain^  80  7  grains  of  pure 

58 

eilvcr,  the  valtie  of  llie  best  denarii  will  be 

oU  7 

of  a  shilling,  or  8  6245  i>ence  ;  which  may  be  recit- 
oaed  in  round  nombers  8id.  If  the  same  method 
tit  redconing  be  applied  lo  the  later  denarlua,  its 
ralurwill  be  abont  7-5  pence,  ur  7  id  J 

The  K(»iiiaii  coins  of  silver  ucni  at  one  time  as 
lo\r  down  as  the  fortieth  part  of  the  denarius,  the 
tennefai*.  They  were,  the  quinariia,  or  half  dena- 
rius; Ikc  seslerlius,  or  quarter  denarius  (pid.  Sbbter- 
nus) ;  the  iiUlla,  or  tenih  uf  the  denarius  (equal  to 
the  as) :  the  semheUa,  or  halflibella ;  and  the  lenm- 
MM^  or  quarter  libeUa. 

The  qomarios  was  also  caUed  victoritttu$,'  from 
Ihfi  impression  of  a  figure  of  Victory  whii-ii  it  bore 
Flin}'  says  that  victoriaii  were  tirst  coined  at  liuiiie 
m  pursuance  of  the  lex  Clodia,  and  that  previous  to 
that  lime  they  were  imported  as  an  article  of  trade 
from  Illyria.  The  Clodius  who  proposed  this  law 
is  supp(i>ed  to  liave  been  the  person  who  obtained 
t  triumph  fur  his  victories  in  Istrio,  whence  he 
brought  home  a  large  sum  of  money,*  whteh  would 
fccilie  lirsl  C(»inage  of  the  victoriati  at  Rome  B.C. 
177.  that  is,  92  years  after  the  liral  silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  teruncius 
would  only  liave  weighed  1^  gra.,  which  would 
have  been  bo  small  a  coin  that  aome  have  doubted 
v*lietli(  r  it  was  ever  eomed  in  silver,  for  we  know 
that  It  was  coined  m  copper.  ^Vui.  As,  p.  110.) 
Dut  Varro*  names  it  atnung  the  silver  coins  with 
Ike  hbeUa  and  sembella.  It  is,  however,  improba- 
%  that  the  tenmeias  continued  to  be  coined  in 
JiJTer  allerlhe  as  had  been  reduced  to  ,'jtliofthe 
(kov  us;  for  then  the  teruncius  would  have  been 
^  */  the  denarins,  whereas  Vsrro  only  deseribes 
It  as  a  subdivision  of  libella,  when  tlie  latter  was 
Alh  of  the  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
abeOa  appears  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin 
ia  ase  ;*  and  it  is  frequently  used,  not  merely  to 
•apreas  a  stiver  coin  eqnal  to  the  as,  but  any  very 
Hull  sum.^  Gronovius,'  however,  iiiaintaiius  that 
there  was  no  such  coin  as  the  libella  when  Varro 
wrote,  but  that  the  word  was  used  to  signify  the 
leath  part  of  a  seitertiua.  Ko  specimens  uir  the 
libeUa  are  now  found. 

If  the  denarius  Ihj  reckoned  in  value  SJd.,  the 
atber  coins  which  have  been  mentioned  will  be  of 
thefbOowing  Tahio: 


Pence. 


8 

4 

8 


Farth. 
53125, 
1  0625 
S  125 
•6 
1 
2 


lat  the  denarius  is 


Ternneina  •  *  > 

Sembella  

Libella  

Sestertius  

Quinariiis  or  Victoriatus  . 

Denarius  

It  has  been  frequently  stated  t 
equal  in  value  to  the  drachma,  hut  th>8  is,  not  quite 
Mrreet  The  Attie  draehma  was  almost  equal  to 
fid.,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  denarius  w  as 
lut  liiilo  ab-jve  8|<i.  The  later  drachma,  however, 
>p{«ar  to  have  fallen  off  in  weight ;  and  there  can 
'«  no  doubt  tliat  th^  were  at  one  time  nearly 
Moogfa  eq::al  to  pass  tot  equal  Gvooovios  has 
ipfta  all  tl  3  widiorities  upon  the  subject  in  his 

Hutsrtiu* 

The  earliest  Jenarii  have  usually,  on  the  obverse, 
tho  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or 

I.  (Hn*»«ir.  p.  141,  142.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro  F  .r.t..  5  )— 3.  (U. 
N.,  imii..  13.)— I.  (Liv.,  xli.,  13.)— 5.  (Vurro.  De  Ling.  L»t., 
t-,  174.  «l.  Mailer.)— «.  (Cic,  Pro  Rom.  Com.,  c.  4.)— 7. 
iPlnt.,  Cas.,  II.,  T.,  7.«-Cavt.,  v.,  i^ar.Ht.  (Ds  Saiteniii, 
•  (III.,  a> 


the  head  of  Jupiter    Many  have,  on  tiie  vevens^ 

chariots  cJrawn  bv  t«i  or  four  horses  {h^ga,  qumiri' 
ga),  whence  they  are  called  respectively  bigtiti  ana 
quadngali,  sc.  nutnmi.  {Vtd.  BtOATUs.)  Sooie  de> 
narii  were  called  terraii,^  because  their  edges  were 
notched  tike  a  aaw,  which  ai)pear8  to  have  been 
(lone  to  prove  that  they  were  solid  silver,  and  not 
plated.  Many  of  the  family  denarii,  as  those  of  the 
i€)lian,  Calpumian,  Papinian.  I'ullian,  and  numer* 
ou«  other  familiea,  are  marked  with  the  numeral  Z, 
in  order  to  show  their  value. 

Pliny'  s[Kak.s  of  the  denanus  aureus.  Gronovias* 
says  that  this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Hume ;  but 
there  is  one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Mosenm, 
weighing  60  grains,  and  others  of  less  w  eight.  The 
I  average  weight  of  the  coii.iiion  aureus  was  120 
t^Min.s  (Vtd.  AcBUM.  p.  129.)  In  later  times,  a 
copper  coin  was  called  denarius.* 

♦DENDRACHATES  (df  vrfpo^v""?? ).  a  species  of 
Agate,  the  veins  of  which  resemble  a  small  tree. 
It  is  our  Dendritic  agate.  A  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  nameord;r^hrfi 

•DENDROLTB'ANUS  (icrS(M?U6avoi),  a  term 
occurring  only  in  the  Pharma'^eutical  work  Of  My- 
repsus.    It  is  applied  to  the  Rosemary.* 

•AENAPTriA  KEPAriNA  (Stvipo^  Ktp&rt' 
va),  apparently,  says  Adams,  a  kind  of  Coral.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.'  Stackhouse  conjec- 
tures it  to  be  the  Gorponia  nobilis,  or  Red  Coral.* 

DENTIFRl'CIUM  {bdwroTptfijttt),  a  dentrifioe  or 
tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  pre- 
pared and  generally  used  amon?  the  Hotnaiu-i  A 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-4AieUs,  and  tlie 
shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  muno,  constttutod  the 
basis  of  the  preparatkm.  Having  been  preiioai^ 
burned,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  |H)wdcr.  Though  fancy  and 
auperstition  often  directed  the  choice  oftheae  in- 
gredients, the  addition  of  astringents,  such  as  myrrh, 
or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a  raw  slate, 
indicates  science  wlneh  was  the  result  of  exjjeri- 
ence,  the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth 
and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix  them  when 
loose,  to  str<  n<xthpn  l!u'  gums,  and  to  ri'^suage  tootli- 
ache.»  i'ouaded  pumice  was  a  more  dubious  arti- 
cle, though  Plinyi^  says,  •*  lUfwrnM/sal  ex  ku  dm- 
tt/ncia." 

DEPEN8I  ACTIO.   (Vid,  Sponsor.) 

DEPORTA'TIO.    (Vid.  nAMsuMrvr,  Ko«An.) 

DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.    (Vtd.  Dei-osituji.) 

DEPCSITUM.  A  depositum  is  that  which  is 
given  by  one  man  to  another  to  keep  until  it  is  de- 
manded back,  and  without  any  reward  for  the 
trouble  of  keepini;  it  The  party  who  makes  the 
depositum  is  called  dcponcns  or  dtposUor,  and  he 
who  receives  the  thing  is  called  deponltrhu.  The 
act  of  depnsite  may  be  purely  voluntary,  or  it  may 
be  from  necessity,  as  in  thf  ease  of  lire,  shipwreck, 
or  other  casualty.  Tlie  (lr|M)bitanu3  i.s  Ixtund  it. 
take  care  of  the  thing  which  he  has  consented  to 
receive.  He  cannot  nae  the  thing  unlras  he  has 
permission  to  use  it,  either  hy  express  words  or  by 
necessary  implication.  If  the  thing  is  one  "que 
usu  non  consurnitur,"  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to 
be  used,  the  transaction  becomes  a  case  of  locati< 
and  oondoetio  (ml.  Locatio),  if  money  is  to  lie  paid 
for  the  use  of  it  ;  or  a  case  of  commodatuni  {rid 
Cohmodatum),  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  tlie  use. 
If  a  bag  of  money  not  sejded  up  is  the  subjcet  of 

I.  (Tac  t..  Cenn.,  5.)— 2.  (H.  N..  xixiii.,  13.)- 3.  (Do  Sp^ 

tPrtii».  Ill  ,  15.)  — 4.  (Ducnni,'p.  ■.  v.  Denarius.)  —  5.  .Plin  .  H 
N.,  xttM  ..  54. — Orpli..  I,:iU.,  v..  230.  —  Miwre'i  Anr.  Miin-ml. 
p.  ITS.)     6.  (AiUrtm.  Ai>t«-n'l..  •.  ▼.)  —  ".  (II.  P.,       8.>  — • 

(Adams.  Apix-nd.. ».  v  }-'J.  (Plm.,  It  N«ncvi'!i,«;  xn^..4f: 
aixii.,  21,  as.)— 10.  (xxsti.,  42.1 
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DIADEM  A. 

Armenians,  and  aome  of  the  Indjim,  wim  ddM 

in  the  same  art. 

The  annexi'il  woodcut  ^.hnws  tlirrc  fij^ures  of  de 
sultorcs,  one  trom  a  broitxe  lamp,  pubiiaiied  bj  Bar 
toli,*  UnoihcnftomeaiBi.  Id  iD  tiMM  Ite  fU« 


wears  a  pileus,  or  cap  of  frit,  and  his  ht>rse  is  witn* 
out  a  saddle;  bul  these  r  xainples  prove  that  he  ttad 
the  use  both  of  the  whip  and  the  rein.  Oo  'b€ 
coins  we  also  obserre  the  wreath  and  palm-tmmrk 
88  ensigns  of  victory. 

DETKSTATIO  SACRO'HUM.   {Yid.  Sxcua.) 

DEVKKSO'RIUM.    (Vid.  CAVmM.) 

DEUNX     {V,d  Ab,  p.  110.) 

DEXTANS.    (Kid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DIADt:'MA  (diudvfia),  a  white  fillet  HWM  !• 
circle  the  head  (/uoa  «/6«*). 

The  inTention  of  this  omament  is  bgr  Plhqr*  at- 
tributed to  •'  Liber  Pater."  Diodortjs  Siculus  adds,* 
that  he  wore  it  to  asiiuage  headache,  the  cooee- 
qucnce  of  indulging  in  wine.  Aeoordingly.  in  woito 
ot  ancient  art,  Dacchus  wears  a  plain  bandage  «■ 
his  in  ad.  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  «». 

Whether  we  reject  or  admit  the  conjti  tur*  of 
Diodorus,  we  may  safely  consider  the  diadem,  even 
fai  its  shnpleat  fonn,  as  a  deeoratkm  whidi  was 
properly  Oriental.  It  is  ecmmnnly  reprewnted  oa 
the  heads  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Ju.slin*  relate* 
that  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  the  large  diadem 
of  the  kings  uf  Persia,  the  enda  of  which  fell  opoa 
the  shoulders,  and  that  thfai  mailc  of  royalty  wao 
preserved  by  his  successor.s  *  .\ntnny  a^-umed  it 
in  his  luxurious  intercourse  with  (  If  npalra  in 
Egypt.*  jElian  says*  that  the  kings  of  that  eoon* 
try  had  the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  their  diadems 

In  process  of  time,  the  sculptors  placed  the  dia- 
dema  on  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  various  (tiht  r  di- 
vinities besides  Bacchus  (see  examples  at  p.  345. 
292),  and  it  was  also  graduaDy  aaanmed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Western  world.  It  was  tied 
hind  in  a  bow  ;  whence  Tacitus*  speaks  of  the  Eq- 
phrates  rising  in  waves  "  white  with  foam,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  diadt  m  "  13y  the  addition  of  gold  and 
gems,'*  and  uf  pearls  from  the  Erythrean  Sea."  and 
by  a  continual  increase  in  rn  !irir.v>.  sizr,  and  splen- 
dour, this  bandage  was  at  length  conrerted  into  the 
crown  which  has  been  for  many  centaiiea  the  bodfi 


DESULTOR. 

lae  deposiium,  and  itie  depositarius  at  any  time  i 
asks  lor  jicrmissioii  to  une  a,  the  money  becomes  a 
loan  (vid.  Mutcum)  from  the  time  when  thr  per- 
oaission  is  granted ;  if  the  depooena  proffers  tlie  use 
of  the  money,  it  becomes  •  loan  from  the  time  when 
the  depo,-5itarui.>  br^'ins  to  use  it.  If  money  is  de- 
posited with  tlic  condition  that  the  same  ajuouat 
be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is  tacitly  given ;  hut  the 
depitsilnm  does  nut  ihrrefore  become  mutuum.  If 
the  depo-Mtum  continues  purely  a  depositum,  the 
depo»itariiis  is  bound  to  make  good  any  damage  to 
it  which  happens  through  dolus  or  culpa  lau  i  and 
lie  Is  boand  to  restore  the  thmg  on  demand  to  the 
deponetis.  or  to  itie  ()erson  to  whom  the  deponens 
orders  it  to  he  restored.  The  remedy  of  tlie  depo- 
nens again-st  tlie  depositarius  is  by  an  actio  depositi 
dirccta  The  de|x>sitarius  is  entitled  to  be  secured 
against  all  daiu.tge  which  he  may  have  sustained 
through  ail)  eulp.i  on  the  part  of  the  depcmens,  and 
to  all  c<«l3  and  expenses  incurred  by  his  cliargc  ; 
and  his  remedy  against  the  deponens  is  by  an  actio 
dejHiMti  coiitraria  Tlio  actIo  was  in  dupluni  if  the 
dupoMte  was  made  Iroiii  neoeaaity ;  if  the  deposi- 
tarius waa  guilty  of  dolna,  infiunia  wan  ■  eonae- 
quence.' 

DESERTOR  is  defined  by  Modestfaiua  to  be  one 

"qui  |>er  proli.xum  teinpus  vayalus,  rcdueitur,"  and 
diflcrs  from  an  emaiuor  "  qui  dm  vagatus  ad  castra 
egreditar.***  Those  who  deserted  in  time  of  peace 
were  punished  by  loss  of  rank,  corpore-al  chastise- 
ment, hues,  i^riioimnious  dismission  from  the  ser- 
vice, &c.  Those  who  leA  the  standards  in  time  of 
war  were  usually  punished  with  death.  The  iraas' 
fug^T,  or  deserters  to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were 
8oiii(  ^lll>e^-  deprived  of  their  hands  or  lieat,'  hot  gen- 
erally were  put  ttt  death.* 

DESIGNATOR.    ( K»J.  Funub.) 

DESMOTE'RION  {itaiturnpiw).  (Fid.  CAtcES.) 

DESPOSIONAIJ  TAI  {6t<jno9iovavTat).  (Kid. 

U|V|T*8.  GrKKK.) 

DEiiULTOR  (uit^xirtrof,  avadurtf;,  ^tfcro&in}^),  a 
tMer.  Althongh  ndhig  on  horaebaek  is  never  men- 

lioiH  il  among  the  martial  exercises  of  the  early 
Gret  ks,  It  was  often  practised  by  them  as  a  .iwill 
and  easy  method  of  conveyance  from  place  to  p'ace ; 
and  that  they  had  alUined  to  great  skill  in  liorae- 
manship  is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  the  fliad/ 
desi-ri'i;!!:,'  ,i  iii  ui  who  keeps  four  horses  aL".vr».sl  at 
full  gallop,  and  leaps  from  one  to  another,  a;nid  a 
erowd  of  admiring  speetatora.  The  Roman  desul- 
lor  generally  rode  only  two  horses  at  the  same  time, 
aitting  on  them  without  a  saddle,  and  vaulting  upon 
jither  of  them  at  Ins  pleasure.*  He  wore  a  bat  or 
cap  made  of  felt.  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was 
earried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of  the 
highest  rank  not  only  (lrov(;  biga;  and  quadriga?  in 
the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of  horseman- 
flhip  *  Uefsidea  performing  publicly  for  the  amnse- 
ment  of  the  spectators,  the  Roman  riders  were  em- 
ployed to  convey  messages  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible despatch,  relieving  either  horse,  when  fatigued, 

S vaulting  upon  the  other.*  Among  other  nations, 
b  apeeies  of  equestrian  dexterity  was  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  war.  Livy  mentions  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  Numidtan  army,  in  which  each  soldier 
was  supplied  with  a  couple  of  hoiaea,  and  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  w  hen  clad  in  armour,  would  leap 
with  the  greatest  case  and  celerity  fi-om  that  which 
was  Weaned  or  disatded  upon  the  back  of  the  horse 
which  was  still  sound  and  fresh.*  The  Scythians, 


J.  tl>./.  »«,  li!  3.  —  Cir  ,  Oir.,  I.,  10.— Jut  ,  3»t.,  xiii.,  CO.— 
DniLirii.  t  -U  n-K  ht,  Ac.  \<.  5a".)-2.  (Dii?.  49,  tit.  16,  •.  3.)— 
3.  (Lit  .  i)vi.,  12  )— 4.  (Lif^'U*.  Mi!n.  Rom^  4.)  — i. 
{VI.,  t)7>-f»M  I— (UuWr  ,  Ung.,  ivni..  39.)  —  7.  (SaeL,  JuL, 
3».— c.>ins<u«  the  iirtielt  Cnravs,  P.IM.)— a.  (Hjrfia,*  Mk, 
SO.)— a  i\\M.,vi  I 
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DLF.TETICA 

«f  wfemgfA}  ii  modern  Europe.  It  miut  bare 
been  merely  in  jtice  that  the  surname  of  Dtadema- 

tus  w.is  given  to  L.  MeteUus,  who,  in  order  to  coii- 
eeal  an  uicer,  had  hts  head  for  a  lung  time  surround- 
ed u'lih  a  bandage.* 

DIA0AT£'K1A  (6ia6aT^pia)  was  a  sacrifice  of- 
fered to  Zeus  and  Athena  by  the  Kings  of  Sparta 
upon  passing  the  frontiers  ot  Laccda^nion  wiih  the 
aomniand  of  an  annjr.  If  tiie  victims  were  uofa- 
fsunble;  they  disbanded  the  army  and  returned 

DIADICAS'IA  {diaSiKcata),  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  is  a  mere  sytionyine  of  <5(\v  :  tfclnucally.  it 
denotes  the  proceedings  m  a  contest  for  prefer- 
ance  between  two  or  more  rival  parties ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  so%'«'raI  claiiuin!:;  to  sucifrd 
IS  heire  or  legatees  to  the  estate  ot  a  deceased  per- 
§00.  Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  oh- 
•erred  that,  as  all  claimants  are  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  dispute,  tlie  ordinary 
dassiticsiiici  n)  thn  lil.'^'.iiits  plaintitFs  and  du- 
lentknla  hccuiiteii  nu  lunger  applicaide.  This,  in  tact. 
Is  the  esseotiad  distinction  between  the  proceedings 
in  question  and  all  other  suits  in  which  the  parties 
appear  as  immediately  opposed  to  each  other  ;  but, 
ais  lar  as  tunas  are  concerned,  we  are  not  told  that 
they  were  peculiarly  characier.£uU.  besides  the 
erne  above  mentioned,  there  are  several  others  to 
be  claist'd  u  iili  it  m  respect  of  the  object  of  pro- 
ceedings oetag  an  a'tsulult*  acquisition  uf  property. 
Atnvng  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  claims  of  pri- 
nts crediUMB  upon  a  confiscated  estate,  and  the 
oontests  between  informers  claiming  rewards  pro- 
p'>s-' I  Uy  the  state  for  the  discovery  of  crimrs,  Alc, 

upon  the  uccasioi^  of  the  mutiiatioo  of  the  Her- 
oik'  and  the  hke.  The  other  cfaua  of  causes  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  consists  of  cases  like 
*e  antidosis  of  the  tricrarchs  {vid.  Antidosis),  con- 
.I'sts  a>  to  wlio  was  lu  he  held  responsible  to  tlie 
Kate  lor  public  property  alleged  to  have  bet  ri  trans- 
ferred on  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,*  and 
^cstKms  as  to  wlio  should  iitnlcrtake  a  choregia, 
and  many  others,  in  wlucli  exemptions  from  person- 
al «ir  pt-cuniary  liabilities  to  the  state  were  llie  sub- 
of  claim  by  rival  parties.   In  a  diadicasia,  as 

SB  ordinary  iiiat,  the  proper  court,  the  preaidinf 
magistrate,  and  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  mainly 
depended  upon  the  peculiar  object  of  the  proceed- 
ilfs.  and  present  no  leading  characteristiea  (br  dis- 
caasioo  under  the  general  term.* 

DlAiyOSElS  {diaS6aei().   ( Vid.  DuwoMAi ) 

DLETA.     (Ki-/.  HorsK.) 

DLETETICA  or  DLETETICE  (diatr^rtici;), 
one  of  the  three  principal  branches  into  which  the 
ancients  divided  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 
{Vtd  MtuiciNA  )  'I'he  word  in  derived  from  diaira, 
whieli  meant  much  the  same  as  our  \Mird  diil.  It 
is  defined  by  Celsus*  to  signify  that  part  of  medi- 
eme  put  vteftr  meieturt  **  which  cores  diaeaaes  by 
tn*  an.i  of  regimen  and  diet ;"  and  a  similar  eipla- 
naiion  u  given  by  Plato.'  Taken  strictly  in  this 
sense,  it  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
modern  dutedes,  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  (as 
ftr  as  the  writer  is  aware)  it  aNrays  bears  in  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  that  which  will  be  ad- 
hered to  in  the  present  article ;  in  some  of  ilie  later 
anthms  it  seems  to  comprehend  Cclsus's  second 
grand  division,  ^apftoKevT  xn,  and  is  used  by  Scri- 
bonius  Largus*  simply  in  uppoaition  to  ehtrurgia^  so 
^  ta  answer  exactly  to  the  provmce  of  oar  ^^ti- 


DLETEllCA. 


I  No  attention  aeema  to  have  been  paid  to  th. 
hranch  ofmedicine  before  the  date  of  liippocrates ; 

or,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that,  whether  Hunici 
meant  tu  repre.'sent  it  as  it  wa»  in  his  own  time,  oi 
as  he  supp(»cd  it  to  have  beeu  during  the  Ttojan 
war,  it  must  have  been  (accordiiy  to  our  modem 
notions)  very  defective  and  erroneous.  For  instance, 
he  represents  Maeliaon,  who  had  been  woiindei'  in 
the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,'  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field,  as  taking  a  draught  composed  of  wine,  |p«tV 
milk  elipose,  aii<!  flour,*  whieli  certainly  no  mcdern 
suigeoii  would  prescribe  in  sueb  a  case  '  Hippoc- 
rates seems  to  claim  for  himself  the  cre^  lit  ol  f)eing 
the  lirst  person  who  liad  studied  this  s-ibjeci,  and 
says  the  "  ancients  had  written  nothing  *in  it  worth 
nientioning."*  Among  the  works  comm  mly  ascri- 
bed to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  ui>oa 
this  subject,  viz. :  1.  fk/ji  Aiairijf  Tymi^f,  De  Sa> 
lubii  Vieiu*  JtmtumCi  3.  Uepi  Atmnn,  De  Vtclu» 
Raiime,  in  three  boola ;  3.  nepl  AtalrTic  'Ofruv,  De 

Ralwnc  Viclux  in  Morhis  Acutjs  ;  an<l,  4  1}(,h  Tpfh- 
f^t  De  Alnnenio.  Of  these  the  third  only  is  con- 
sidered to  he  undoubtedly  genuine  ;  but  the  first 
was  prob?bly  written  by  his  son-in  law  Polybus ; 
the  second,  though  evidently  nut  all  composed  by 
the  same  author,  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Hippoc- 
rates ;  and  the  fourth,  if  not  the  work  of  Hippoc- 
rates himself,  is  nevertheless  very  ancient.*  There 
is  also  a  yood  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  his 
other  works,  as  regimen  and  diet  was  the  first,  the 
chief,  and  often  the  only  remedy  that  he  employed. 
Besides  these  treatises  by  Hippocrates  and  his  cun- 
I  temporaries,  on  the  first,  third,  and  iborth  of  which 
Galen  has  left  a  commentary',  the  following  works? 
,  on  the  subject  by  later  aulhois  arc  still  extant  ■ 
Galen,  Hepi  Tpo(f<jv  Awufteuf,  De  Alimentorum  Fit' 
euUatihua ;  IdLy  Uefi  Ev^/iia(  kcu  VLaKOxviua^  T^o- 
6Cn>,  De  Probi*  et  Pravit  Alimeniorum  Succit ;  Id.^ 
rif/ti  rz/f  Kara  rov  'InrTOKpuTtiv  ^laiTti^  tTri  tuv  '0.f- 
tuv  NooiiimTuv,  De  Vtctut  Ratione  in  Morbts  Acutta 
\  ex  Hippoeratit  Sententia ;  Michael  Psellus,  Uepi  d«- 
'  atTTi^,  De  Victtis  Rnfiouc ;  Ttieodorus  Priscianus, 
i  Diala,  sire  dr.  tSaluiar thu.s  Rifju^t  ;  (Jonstanliniia 
Afer,  De  Victus  Ratione  Variorum  Morborum.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  famous  Jtegmen  SoMttatU 
Saiemtianum ;  a  treatise  by  Isaac  [Iskak  Ben  So- 
leiman),  De  Dicetis  Unitersalibus  et  Particulanhus , 
another  corruptly  entitled  Tacuim  Samiaiis  Eilu- 
choMcm  Elitnithar  de  Sex  Rebus  non  NaturaJtbus ; 
and  another  by  the  celebrated  Maimonidcs  {Moshtk 
Ben  Mamon),  De  Regimine  Sanitalit :  besides  sev- 
eral chapters  in  the  works  of  Ilaly  Abbas,  Avicen- 
na,  and  Mosue.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who 
wish  for  more  detailed  information  must  be  referred 
to  the  different  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while 
in  thiikarticle  mention  is  made  of  only  such  partic* 
ulara  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  for 
the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  above  enumerated,  almost  all  th* 
articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients  are  mentioned, 
and  their  real  or  supposed  properties  discussed, 
sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as  by  Burton  in  his 
Aimfomi/  i<f  Mdanihiily.  In  some  resp<-cts  they  ap- 
pear tu  have  been  much  less  delicate  in  their  tastes 
tlian  the  modems,  as  we  find  the  flesh  of  the  ftaz, 
the  dog.  the  horse,  and  the  ass  spoken  of  as  com- 
mon articles  of  food.*  "With  regard  to  the  quantitj 
of  wine  drunk  by  the  ancient-s,  we  may  arrive  at 
something  like  certainty  from  the  fact  that  Cielim 


1-  iPi.!!.,  11.  .N..  XXXIV.,  8. )-  -S.  (X«a.,  D*  Rep.  LM^si.,!, 
— Tkaqrd.,  v.,  64,  M,  1 10.  —  WadimaUi,  IL,  i.,  p.  IM.}  —  S. 
aadoc,  Ii.)—*.  (as  in  Dmn.,  c  BvMf.  M UMt.)— A.  (PtaUMr, 
9nom  iinl  Klmsen,  li .  n,  17,  a.  •.)—«.  {Ds  Medio.,  Pr«Ctt.  in 
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1.  (I1.,ii.,fl07.>-t.  (Itrid.,  838.)-a.  CSm  Ptata,  De  Rcpnhl 
iii.,  p.  405,  40e.— Mu.  Tyr..  Berm.,  39.— AthcMttts,  i.. «  17,  p 
10.)— 4.  (De  RaL  Vict,  m  Mnrb.  Acnt.,  torn,  li.,  p.30,od.XSta,! 
—i.  {Vid.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  u.,  ed.  llarU^.l—lk  lhmd» 
^ivoCT,,Da  iria.ltu.iib.u  torn. U,p  079,060.1 
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AurPiiaP'-,:!  mentions  it  as  somctliing  extraordinary 
mat  llie  faiiious  Asclcpiadrs,  iii  Roinr,  in  the  sev- 
cntli  century  A  U  ('  ,  snmflituf.s  onliTi  il  Ins  iiitlients 
to  iluubie  and  treble  the  quantity  ol  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  ha!f  win-t  and  half  water,*  from  wnich  it 
appt'ars  tltnt  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five 
or  SIX  limes  ils  quantity  ul  water.  Hippucrates 
recommends  wme  to  be  mixed  will)  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  wati^r,  and  Galen  apiiroTes  of  the  proportion : 
Sttt  Le  Clerc*  thinks  that  this  was  only  in  particular 
eases.  In  one  place'  tlie  patient,  alter  preat  fa 
llgue,  is  recommended  fuOvat^jvai  uxa^  9  ii^,  in 
which  passage  it  has  bMn  moch  doubted  whether 
actual  intoxication  is  meant,  or  only  the  "drinking 
freely  and  to  cheerfulness,"  in  which  sense  the 
same  word  ia  used  hy  fSl.  John*  and  the  LA'A'.* 
According  to  Hippocrates,  the  proportions  in  which 
wine  and  water  should  be  mixed  together  vary  ac- 
conling  to  the  season  of  the  year,  liir  instance,  in 
summer  the  wine  should  be  most  dduted,  and  in 
winter  the  ISMl  so.'  Exercise  of  various  sorts, 
and  bathing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
writers  on  diet  and  regimen ;  but  for  fhrther  partic- 
ulars on  these  subjects,  the  artieles  Ihriii  ami  fJvx- 
RASJUM  must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  l)e 
added,  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very  com- 
mon, at  least  in  private  famdics,  in  the  time  cf  Hip- 
pocrates, as  he  says'  that  *'  there  are  few  houses  in 
which  the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  found." 

Another  very  favourite  practice  with  the  ancients, 
both  as  a  preventive  of  aiekneas  and  as  a  remedy, 
was  t!i<'  taking  of  an  emetic  from  time  to  time. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  Dc  Victus  liatwnc,  lalse- 
ly  attributed  to  Hippocrate-i,  recommends  it  two  or 
three  times  a  month.*  Celsus  considers  it  more 
beneficial  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,*  and 
says  thai  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a  month 
had  better  do  so  ou  two  successive  days  than  once 
a  fortnight  '*  At  the  time  in  which  Celsus  wrote, 
this  practice  was  so  commonly  abused,  that  Ascle- 
v:ades.  gi  his  work  De  Sanitate  Tiienda,  rejected 
the  use  of  emetic!5  altogclhcr :  "  Offcnsus,"  says 
Cdsus."  "torum  conMuetudtne^  qui  quotidit  ^icien- 
io  vanindi /tie»ltalem  mdmntmr.*^*  It  waa  tM  cos* 
ton.  among  the  Romans  to  take  an  emetic  imme- 
diately before  Iheir  meals,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
•elves  to  eat  more  plentifully  :  and  again  soon  after, 
ao  as  to  avoid  any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero, 
in  Wm  account  of  the  day  that  Cssar  spent  with 
him  at  his  hou^e  m  tlic  country,"  says,  "  Accubuit, 
ifUTtKi]h>  ajfchat,  tla^iu  cl  edit  et  bibit  uitu^  tt  ju- 
auuU and  this  seems  to  have  been  considered  a 
sort  nf  compliment  paid  by  Caesar  to  his  host,  as  it 
intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully, 
and  10  cat  and  dunk  rrt  ely  wnli  hi:ii  He  is  repre- 
sented as  havmg  duue  the  same  thing  when  he  was 
entertained  by  King  Deiotarus.**  Tlie  glutton  Vi- 
tellius  IR  said  to  have  preserved  his  own  life  by  con- 
tlar*.  emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  compan- 
ions who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution,'*  so  that 
one  of  them,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
dining  with  him  for  a  few  days,  said,  **  I  should 
r%Trtainly  ha^f  l>een  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  sick  " 
Even  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to 
drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again,  to  sharpen  their 
appetite 

iF^derni}  "  Mcxtartu*  alter  » 
DueUtir  ante  etfojii,  ratUtm  fmetmnu  sfiexim;"** 

^^"^^^  '  '  111  ™ 

1  :l*  llotH  Chron..  Ub.  lii.,  c.  ",  p.  38«  )— 8.  (IIi»t.  d«  la 
V'J  /  —J.  Taeotlo-Jlippocr.,  De  Vict.  Rat.,  lib.  lii.,  in  fin.) — 4. 
f.l  K.f-J  (Gen.,  xhii.,  S4.^<.'aui  ,  v.,  I  ,  ami  jK-rbniw  Gen., 
■r  SI.)— «.  Celaus,  De  Mciltc,  i  ,  3,  p.  3l,c«l.  Ar- 

tf  It  )— 7.  (Dc  Ka.  Yict.  m  .Mxtb.  Acut..  p.  fi2.)— 6.  (lib.  in., 
p.  710  )— S».  {l>o  MihIic,  i.,  3.  p.  2«i.)— 10  (K.nl.,  p.  2tt.)— II. 
[Vst.L,  p.  27.)- 14  (Sre  aU..  I'.i.i  .  11.  N.,  nvi.,  8.)  — 13.  (ad 
4n.,  liii.,  yi-l—H.  (<;ic.,  Pro  Dcii>t.,  c.  7.)— IS.  (Sa«t.,  VileU.. 

li-  Dion  Caw.,  Itv., i)— 18.  Uav.,  WHtn      4MI,  418.1 
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!  so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  itrong  ?sn|nii«i 
'  of  Sene<"a.'  "  Vomunt,  ut  edant ;  edunt,  ui  ro- 
manl  liy  some  the  practice  wiis  thoujrht  so  ef- 
fectual  lor  strengthening  the  constitution,  tbtt  a 
was  the  constant  regtonen  of  all  the  athletw,  or  pio 
fe.s.sed  wrestlers,  trainrd  for  llie  puMtc  sh  .W!i.  ig 
order  to  make  them  more  robust  t.klsu^.  huvrer. 
er,*  warns  his  readers  against  the  tot  frequent  ma 
of  emetics  without  neoeasity,  and  meiely  for  luxiay 
and  gluttony,  and  says  that  no  one  who  has  any  rs> 
gard  for  Ins  hcaUh,  and  wislirs  to  live  to  eU  a|i^ 
ought  to  make  it  a  daily  practice.* 

DI  AG  ll'A PH  ELS  (cJ^ypo^eif ).   ( Vid.  Etsraoit.) 

DIAITE'T.VI  {ihaiTfjTai).  The  ^lainjral.  or  ar- 
bitrators mentionetl  by  the  Atlicniati  orator>.  were 
of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  public,  and  appointed  by  |ol 
(xAvpurot),  the  other  private,  and  clHMen  (oiprra*) 
by  the  parties  who  referred  to  them  the  deeisioa  of 
a  disputed  point,  instead  of  trving  it  before  a  court 
of  justice ;  the  judgments  of  both,  according  to 
Aristotle,  being  founded  on  equity  rather  than  law 
{&  yap  itai-nfT^  ri  hcuuds  6pd^  6  de  dimacrnc  rw  vi 
fwv*).   We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  Suu- 

Trjrai  K/./ipuroi,  ftdlowiiK'.  rli>.s(  ly  as  pos>itjIe,  the 
order  and  statements  uf  iiudtwalcker  in  his  treatias 
"  Utber  die  Uftntlichen  und  Pntut-Schtedtnehttr  M. 
tetm  in  Athen,  und  den  Process  rnr  densrlhm  *' 

According  to  Suidas,*  the  public  diairr^rai  wer« 
reiiuircil  to  be  imi  less  than  50  years  of  a^e.  ar- 
conling  to  Pollux'  and  Hesychius,  not  kaa  than  €• 
With  respect  to  their  number  Uwre  is  aomediffiml 
ty,  in  eoii-^ecnicnce  of  a  statement  of  Ulpian,*  a» 
cording  to  which  it  was  44U,  i.  c,  44  for  each  tribe 
(fiaav  6i  reaaapcr  sai  TeanapoKomOt  Isiiiens 
fvXnv)-   This  number,  however,  appears  so  unne- 
cessarily large,  more  especially  when  it  is  consid 
ered  that  tlu-  .\ttic  orators  fre<iuently  fjH^.ik  ot  onlf 
one  arbitrator  m  each  case,  that  some  wnters  have, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading  shooM 
r/auv  di  Tta;:apuKovra,  riaaaprc  k.  f  ^     At  any  rate, 
litigious  as  the  Athenians  were,  it  .seems  that  4* 
must  h.tvc  been  ciHuiizh  for  all  purposes. 

The  words  naif  iKuaniv  imply  that  each 

tribe  had  its  own  aibitrator;  an  inferenee  whidi  ia 
supported  by  Demosthenes,*  where  he  speaks  of  the 
arbitrators  of  the  tEneid  and  Erectlieid  tnbes  ;  as 
well  as  by  Ljyaias,**  who,  in  the  words  rrpoaKAjto  iftt' 
voc  ai^rdv  npdf  TWf  rp  linro0Bc>vridt  diKaC<wrar,  ia 
thought  to  allude  to  the  Auurnrtu  of  the  Hippothooa* 
tid  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  these  ofll- 
cers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  chosen  by  tli* 
memben  of  the  tribe  for  which  they  adjudicated,  or 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Hudtwalcker 
inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as  being  more 
probable  ;  we  do  not  think  so  ;  for  it  seems  just  as 
likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  four  arbitrators  of 
each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  tribe 
itself  Again,  whether  they  were  appointed  fur  life, 
or  only  for  a  di  liiiite  period,  is  not  exi)ros*ly  men 
tioned  by  the  orators  ,  but  as  none  of  the  .\tlteniai 
magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Areiopaciteii 
remained  permanently  tn  oflSoe,  and  Demoamenes** 
s|>eaks  of  the  last  day  of  the  lltb  month  of  th^ 
year  as  being  the  last  day  of  the  itair^rai  Tekn- 
rata  itftipa  ruv  diairyTAi'),  it  seems  almost  certau 
that  they  were  elected  for  »  year  only.  The  onlv 
objection  to  this  conclusion  irises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Lsseus,"  where  an  arbitrator  ic 
spok  n  of  as  being  engaged  on  a  suit  for  two  yenra 
(Svo  tni  roi  dituntrod  ri^  Hk^v  Itmer) :  U,  hommW' 
er,  we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  rov  (^mtrxrrwv. 
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Dicaniog  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  we 
finint  other  auttioritiea,  and  would  only  iav^r 
dntt  the  tame  eaiise  came  befisre  the  arbHraiorsor 

two  d'fli.'rent  years,  a  case  which  might  not  iinfre* 
Meetly  happen ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of 
die  leil  is  ooneet,  we  mittt  suppiDte  that  it  was 

eotnetiroen  necessary  or  convenient  to  re-eleci  an 
arbitrator  for  the  decision  of  a  particular  case. 

A(Ut  discussing  this  subjo<;t,  liudtwalokcr  raises 
the  ((uestioa  whetlier  or  not  the  public  duuniToi 
look  any  general  oath  befine  dKering  opon  their  da» 
ties.  The  point  is  not  one  of  great  iiiijNirtancc,  and 
Uieiffore  we  sliall  only  observe  lliai  audi  a  guaran- 
tee would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  ;  for  we  read  of 
their  taking  oaths  prerious  to  givir  ^  judgment  in  the 
purhaitar  eases  whioh  came  liefo*^  th«a.*  FVom 
this  (*ircumstance  we  should  infer  (hat  no  oath  was 
exacted  from  them  befiire  entered  upon  office  : 
Hodtwalcker  is  of  the  eunt.vy  opinion,  and  sug- 
gests <hat  the  purport  of  their  oath  of  office  {ami- 
KuO  was  the  same  as  that  o  the  Heliastic  oath 
gi>en  by  Demosthenes  * 

The  iiaiTiiTai  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
have  sat  in  diflhrent  plaoes ;  as  temples,  haUs,  and 
courts  of  justi'"p,  if  not  wantr<i  for  (ither  ptirfwses 
Those  of  the  G:]neid  and  the  Ereciheid  ln!>es  met 
n  the  hcliiea,'  we  read  of  others  holding  a  court  in 
the  deiphtaium,*  and  also  in  the  oroa  mixiXif.* 
Again  we  are  told  of  slaTes  being  examined  by  the 
itatr^rai,  sittini;  for  that  purpose,  uiidrr  the  appfl- 
%twn  of  fiaaavurrni  {vid.  Babanob),  in  the  hepliais- 
teium,  or  Temple  of  Hephaistoa  *  Moreover,  we  are 
laid  of  private  arbitrators  meeting  in  the  Temple  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis ;  and,  if  the  amended 
reading  ol  Pollux'  is  correct,  \vc  arc  informed  by 
him,  in  general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  fonnerly 
iMid  tiietr  courts  in  the  temples  iw  lepoif 

ri?.ci)     Ilarpocration  also*  contrasts  the  dicasts 
With  the  arbitrators,  observing  that  the  former  had 
irgularly  appointed  courts  «  justioe  (imdeitiY 
iMva.) 

Another  point  of  dtflhrenoe  was  the  mode  of  pay- 

ment,  inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an  allow- 
ance from  tlie  state,  whereas  the  only  remuneration 
of  the  itaiTTfToi  was  a  drachma  deposited  as  a  nap- 
wmwcp*  by  the  oooipiainant  on  the  conunenoement 
of  the  sait,lli0  aame  amn  being  also  paid  Air  thndv- 
rufioaia,  and  eveiy  vwuftoaia  sworn  daring  the  pro- 
ceedings.'* 

The  mpoffraaif  of  which  we  have  been  apeaking 

is  the  same  as  the  ^paxfO}  roi  MirronaoTvpiov  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  "  The  defendant  in  this 
;ase  had  failed  to  L'lve  evidence  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff*  commenced 
proeeedings  against  him  for  thb  arbitrary  neglect 
befor<'  the  arbitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the  first 
step  of  which  was  tlic  payment  ol  the  zapnaTaai^. 

TTie  public  arbitrators  were  vne^woi,  i.  e.,  every 
one  who  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  a  caase  of  cum- 
pbint  against  them  (br  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
eerd  a?ain>t  them  by  eian\)r7.in,  or  information 
hid  iH'tore  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says  Ul- 
pian.  whoee  statement  is  oonflrmed  by  Deroosthe- 
■es"  in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public  dietete  were, 
towards  the  close  of  their  year  of  office,  and  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  month  Tharp<  lion,  required  to 
present  themselves  in  some  fixed  place,  probably 
the  nenate-honse.  that  tbqr  might  lie  ready  to 
any  charge  iMnugbt  agnnst  them,  of  which 
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they  received  a  previous  notice.  The  p(inish.nem, 
in  case  of  condemnation,  waa  dr^uo,  or  the  loss  of 
civic  rights  Harpocration,*  however,  informs  ut 
that  the  elaay^e/ua  a(jinn.st  the  arbitiators  was 
brought  before  the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular 
courts ;  but  this  probably  happiened  onfy  on  appeal, 
or  in  cases  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
^ovX^  could  not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  tine 
of  500  drdchmie  with  dn/iia. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  competency  of  the  diae* 
tetae, «.  e..  the  extent  of  their  jurisdtetSon.  with  rtv 
spect  to  which  Pollux'  states,  that  in  former  titnee 
no  suit  w  as  brougiil  into  a  court  before  it  had  beet 
investigated  by  the  disetetae  (ttuAo^  ovdtftia  Hkti  npiv 
iiti  dictnfroc  iXbdv  citf^/ero).  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  word  muUu  here  refers  to  a 
time  which  was  ancient  with  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  therefore  that  this  pre- 
vious investigation  waa  no  longer  requisite  in  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Still 
we  find  the  distetie  mentioned  by  them  in  very 
many  cases  ol  civil  art  ions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  ac- 
tions into  court  {*loayeaf)t  enoooraged  the  prooeaa 
before  the  arbitrators,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
.state  the  payment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  due  to  the  dicast-s.'  Hudtwalckcr  is  accord- 
ingly of  opioion  that  the  diKtetae  were  competent  to 
act  in  all  eases  of  civil  action  for  restitution  or  com* 
p<'nHalion,  but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
(■)  fia4^)  ;  and,  more«)ver,  that  it  rested  with  the  com- 
plainant whether  his  cause  was  brought  before  tltem 
in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  onoe  to  a  hi^^ 
court  of  judicature.* 

But,  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort,  the  diaii^ 
rai  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  matters  ot 
fact  which  could  not  be  conveniently  examined  in  s 
court  of  justice,*  just  as  what  is  called  an  issue" 
is  sometimes  directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chan 
eery  to  an  inferior  court,  lor  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either 
party  in  a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  (irpo«» 
^ladai)  an  ini;uiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitra- 
tor, the  challenge  being  called  npoKAriati  :  a  term 
which  was  also  applied  to  the  "  articles  of  agree- 
ment" by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inqui- 
ry were  defined.*  Many  instances  of  these  vpo- 
K?.7jaiii  are  found  in  the  orators  ;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  is  the  demand  or  otfer  to  examine  by  tor 
ture  a  slave  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  a  matter  in 
dispute,  the  damage  which  might  result  to  the  own- 
er of  the  slave  bcmg  guarantied  by  the  party  who 
demanded  the  examination.'  See  also  Demosthe- 
nes,* who  observes  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave, 
elicited  by  torture,  waa  thought  of  mora  value  by 
the  .Athenians  than  the  evidence  of  freemen.  ( Vid. 
Basanos.)  Another  instance,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last,  was  the  -puK/.ijmr  /iapnyKu  .'  where  a 
party  proposed  to  his  opponent  that  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point  shoold  be  determfaied  by  the  evi> 
deuce  of  a  third  party.**  Sometimes,  also,  we  read 
of  a  T(>c/«/ir/oif,  t)y  u  liich  a  party  was  challenged  ui 
allow  the  cxanunation  of  documents^  as  wiltei'* 
deeds,  bankers'  books,  die.'* 

It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  objects  of  a 
■zpoKXr^aif  would  vary  according  to  the  matter  in 
dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was  producible; 
we  shall  thersAm  eontent  ourselves  with  adding 
that  the  term  was  also  used  nhen  a  party  chal- 
lenged his  adversary  to  make  his  allegation  under 
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(be  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  ofTered  in  i.iake  bte  own 
•tatemcnta  under  the  same  ohli^^ation.* 

The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  Toluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  >r»>d«^7(«f,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  cliallfti'.'rr  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  option  ol'  consenting  or  not, 
as  be  might  think  proper.*  In  all  cases  uniere  any 
of  lhesf>  inv('sti;iation«  or  drpositinns  wptp  made  h4^- 
fore  the  dia-tetae,  wc  may  I'oncludt'  with  Hudt- 
walckcr,*  that  they  might  he  called  as  witnesses  in 
•ubsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either  to  state  the 
evi4«iioe  they  had  taken,  or  to  produce  the  doca- 
mcnts  they  had  examined,  and  which  were  depos- 
ited by  them  in  un  echinus    (Vtd.  Appellatio, 

GSKKK.) 

We  wtU  now  apeak  of  Ibe  prooeedings  in  the 
trials  before  the  publie  mWtmtora ;  these  were  of 

two  sorts  :  1st.  Whrn  two  parties  agn-f  <1  by  a  regu- 
lar contract  to  lofer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge 
or  judges  selected  from  them.  2dly.  When  a  cause 
was  brought  before  a  public  nrbitmtor,  without  any 
such  previous  compromise,  and  In  the  regular  course 
of  law.  Tlic  chief  ditlt  rcnce  seems  to  have  been 
that,  in  case  of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two 
partiea,  the  award  was  find,  and  no  appeal  eouM 
be  brought  before  another  court,  though  the  unsuc- 
ces-sful  party  might,  in  some  instances,  movo  for  a 
now  trial  {rijv  fi'q  ovaav  dvTt'kaxtlv*)  Except  in  this 
point  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator  who  was  selected 
ftoia  the  public  dttunjTai  by  litigant  parties,  seems 
to  have  hoen  .«5tihjcct  to  the  same  liahiUties.  and  to 
have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  those  parties  as 
an  arbitrator  appointed  bjr  lot :  the  course  of  pro- 
eeeding  alao  appeara  to  have  been  the  same  before 
both,*  an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It 
■met,  however,  he  first  stal'  d,  that  there  arc  strong 
naeons  m  support  oi  Hudtwalcker's  opinion,  that 
whenever  a  auiter  wished  to  bring  an  action'  before 
one  or  more  of  the  public  diaetetre,  lie  applied  to  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  tiaa^ijytl^*  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  the  cause  {ilaayciv)  into  a  proper 
court.  By  some  such  officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requi- 
aile  number  of  arbitrators  was  allotted  to  the  com- 
plainant, care  being  taken  that  they  were  of  the 
same  tribe  as  the  defendant.^  Pollux*  infonns  us 
that  if  a  diair^j^^  refused  to  hear  a  cause,  he  might 
be  punished  with  artfdai  but  it  appeara  that  under 
extraordinary  ctronmstaneea,  and  after  hearing  the 
case,  a  dix-tetes  sometimes  refused  to  decide  him- 
self, and  referred  the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice 
{oiK  airSym  riff  SUKt  vXX'  if^w  df  t6  Sum9- 
fiji«w»). 

we  may  now  state  the  process  liefore  the  public 
distetie.  After  complaint  niaile,  and  payment  of 
the  naputtraoif,  the  plaintiff  supported  bis  averment 
by  an  oath,  to  the  effect  that  hie  aeoaeation  waa 

true,  which  the  defendant  met  by  a  like  oath  aa  tO 
the  matter  of  his  defence.  When  the  oath  (Avru- 
mooia)  had  been  thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbi- 
Iratora  entered  upon  the  inqtiiiy,  heard  witneaaea, 
examined  doeumenta,  and  held  as  many  eonfbiences 
((TvioSot)  with  the  parties  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  selllement  of  the  <j[ueslion.'*  The  day  of  pro- 
OOOncing  judgment  (17  air6^aat{  r^f  (3(xvr"}  ^vas 
probably  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
same  {17  xvpla  sell.  Tjutpa)  by  which  it  is  called  in 
the  orators  ;  it  inii;ht,  however,  with  consent  of 
both  parties,  be  [wstponed.   The  verdict  given  was 
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countersigiitd  by  the  proper  authorities,  perliaps  \n 
the  claayuyel^.  and  thereby  acquired  li*  validity 
'iTie  archons,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes*  as  hi». 
ing  signed  a  judgment,  were  probably  tbesmothtU^ 
as  the  action  was  a  Siicfj  KOKirropia^,  whidi  is,  nwia 
over,  called  an  urifiiiTo^  Mxa  fivuv  (^mri,  r  e.,  u 
action  where  the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  wt- 
sess  the  damages  {astimaTe  litem),  the  peraltj,  ia 
rase  of  a  verdict  tor  him,  being  determined  by  law: 
this  alone  is  sufficient  t''.  prove  that  the  diatteta 
sometimes  decided  m  (ajBC?>  where  the  plaintiff  sued 
for  damages,  aa  distiogoiaUed  from  those  in  whicb 
he  sooghtreatltotfon  or righta  or  property;  Bor,i» 
deed,  does  there  seem  any  reason  for  sllpp«^■ng 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  not  extended  to  the  <i}w- 
ver  Ti/ti}Toi,  or  actions  where  the  plaintiff  was 
quirad  to  aaaea*  or  hia  damagfii,  provided  lai 
aaaeasment  did  not  exceed  aome  fixed  anHwat.  !■ 
supp<irt  of  this  ojiinirin  we  may  adduce  the  authorit) 
of  Pollux,*  who  expressly  states  that  the  plaintifl' 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitraton, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  ao  (or  him  {iveypafef  h 
TL)  ypofiuarciift  to  lyxXjifta  Kti  t6  Tt/Uffta). 

If  the  defendant  were  not  piesent  on  the  prnf>f  r 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went  against 
him  by  deftoH  (<p^nrv  ^f^^X  w  ari>itrator  being 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening  iifUpa^). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sea- 
tence  was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  deposition 
(vmyiooia*)  alleging  a  satisfiieloiy  cause  for  post- 
ponement, snch  aa  siekneaa,  abeenee  from  towa, 
military  service,  or  other  reasons.  To  siihstantiaK 
these,  the  applicant,  when  possible,  appeared  per 
sonally ;  but  if  a  party  was  prerealod  from  app8V> 
ing  on  the  day  of  trial  by  any  unexpected  erenli 
the  wniftoaia  might  be  made  on  oath  by  authoiinl 
friends  *  The  izuuoaia  might  Ih^  met  by  a  counter 
statement  (uvBunuiuMiia)  from  the  opposite  party, 
affirming  his  belief  that  the  reasoDS  alleged  wer« 
fictitious  or  colourable.  In  connexion  with  this 
point,  we  may  oh.serve  that,  according  to  Pollux.* 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  eustained 
in  caaea  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  vn^ioais, 
and  demurred  either  personally  cr  by  proxy  agaiaal 
the  pas.sing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
over, It  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished 
for  a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  after 
judgment  had  been  prononnced,  and  even  then  he 
was  obligc<l  to  take  a  kind  cfhci^ooia,  to  the  eflfeet 
that  his  absenre  on  the  proper  day  was  involuntary 
{ouaaat  uij  inuv  ikliirilv  tt/v  iiairav'').  In  default 
or  complianoe  with  these  conditions,  the  previous 
sentence  was  confirmed.'  We  are  told  also  by 
Photius,*  that  it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  weB 
as  defendant  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds 
we  have  mentioned.  When  it  was  granted,  the 
rormer  verdict  waa  ael  aside  {k  IMm),  and 
the  parties  went  again  liefore  an  arbitrator,  probably 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  tiaayuytif,  Iv 
whom  application  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  proceas  itself  is  called  ^vriXf^if  ia 
Greek,  and  does  not  aeem  to  have  been  eonlhiedtr 
trials  before  the  ^iain)rai :  the  correspondiftf  leW 
in  Roman  law  is  reatauratio  eremodtcii. 

This,  however,  was  not  tbe  only  means  of  settini 
aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  be  » 
fected  by  an  l^rtrif,  or  appeal  to  the  bi^er  oonrta 
(rid.  .Appf.li.atio,  Greek),  and  if  false  eviden:*had 
been  tendered,  by  a  t)un|  «a«orc;(viwv.**  For  an  ao- 
count  of  the  proMedinga  oonaeqneiit  upon  i 


1.  (e.  .Mcul..  M2.)— a.  (vin.,  127.)— 3.  (D«ino«ih..  t.  Mfid. 
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pliance  mtb  a  final  jik^pBont,  tee  Emmbtba  and 

£xout.is  DiiB. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbi- 
trators, chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  eon- 
Icading  partie*.  and  therefore  generally  distinguished 
liy  the  iiile  iw-:rc'..  tv  whom  it  must  be  understood 
that  they  were  ooi  selected  from  the  duuniTtti  of 
Ito  tribes.  The  powers  with  whldi  they  were  io- 
reste*!  were.,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always  the 
lainc  ;  aoinotimes  they  were  merely  ^laXXatrai,  or 
<ho9en  to  eiFect  a  compronusc  or  rcconcihalion  : 
thus  Ia«i)a^  speaka  of  arbitrators  offerms  either  to 
bring  aboat  a  tecowdiiation  if  they  emud,  without 

taking  an  oath,  or  to  nsake  an  award  (t'tTrofaiveadai) 
u\K>n  unih.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  purely  referees,  and  then  their  powers  de- 
pended upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  lefcr- 
enee :  if  these  powers  were  limited,  the  arbitration 

was  a  diatra  (~i  fn^rolq  *  Tlie  agreement  was  not 
merely  a  verbal  contract  {ncipulaiw),  but  drawn  up 
in  imting  {lirirpo^rii  Kara  avid^Ko^'),  and  Signed  by 
the  parties ;  it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (gener- 
ally three),  determined  liow  many  unanimous  votes 
were  necessary  for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably 
reserved  or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right 
of  appeal  to  other  authorities.* 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  Siairyiraiynt^. 
then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  according  to 
llM  definition  of  Festus  :*  Arbiter  dicUur  judex, 
fuod  tatws  ret  habeat  arbitrium  et  potetttUtm."  More- 
over, no  appeal  wM  be  brought  agahMt  their  judg- 
ment ;•  though  we  read  of  an  instance  of  a  party 
having  persuaded  his  opponent  to  leave  a  matter  to 
the  arbitration  of  three  persons  ;  and  afterward, 
when  ho  found  they  were  likely  to  decide  against 
himsetf,  going  before  one  of  the  public  arbitrators 
fEs-i  Tov  nXripuztiv  ('"r.irr/Trjv  i'/Jduv'').  We  should, 
howeter,  suppose  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
written  MwArnv-  The  award  was  frequently  given 
und^T  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  had  the  same 
fierce  as  the  judgment  which  prortcdcd  from  a 
court  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  lollowcd  by  a  Aikii 
ifavk^.*  We  may  add,  that  these  private  diatrnrai 
nre  spoken  of  as  sitting^  ru  <>pu,  h>  ru  'H^wTeiift, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary  to  j;ivc 
notice  uf  their  appointment  to  the  proper  archon  or 
magistrate  (dirofeprcv  irpdc  n^v  upx^v),  who,  as  Hudt- 
walcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as  an  rioa^vycvr 
in  the  case.* 

DIAMARTYH'IA  {Siafiaprvpia)  was  a  &i>lcmn 
protest  against  the  prcKeedings  at  the  anacnsts,  in 
nearly  all  causes,  whether  public  or  private.  It 
purported  that  the  action  pending  could  or  could 
not  be  brought  into  court,  and  operated  as  a  litn- 
deraoce  to  its  farther  progress  until  this  question  was 
decided.  The  protest  was,  like  all  the  other  pro- 
eeedtegs  at  an  anaerisis,  pot  in  in  writing,  together 
with  the  evidence  requisite  for  its  corroboration, 
and  the  question  raised  by  it  was  decided  by  tlie 
tribunal  that  had  cognizance  of  the  original  cause. 
The  only  pecuJiarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
eueme  to  twTe  been,  that  the  party  against  whom 
■be  protest  was  made  was  tlic  first  to  address  the 
eoart.  According  to  Harpocration,  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding 
fnt*  and  the  protest  was  only  allowed  to  the  de- 
fendant upon  bis  antagonist's  omitting  to  do  so  -. 
but,  beside.^  the  two  original  parties,  we  arc  told 
that  a  third  (d  /JovX^evof)  might  interpose  by  pro- 
leat,  and  thus  fro  tempore  substitate  himsdf  forone 
ef  the  litigants.    It  seems  probable  that  the  epo- 

l  (D«  Dic«og.  Heml.,  p.  M,  cii.  B«ki.)— 2.  (I»ocr.,  c.  C»IL, 
#71,  ••i.  B*tk.)— 3.  (DeiDo«th.,  c.  Phorm  ,  012.)— 4.  (Ikxt.,  c. 
C-ll.,  875,  eC  Belli.— Demorth.,  c.  Apat.,  bU7.;— 5.  (p.  )i,  e<l. 
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bdia,  or  sixth  part  of  the  damages  csiiuiatcd  m  tbt 
original  cause,  was  forfeited  in  some  diamartyriae  • 
when  the  protester  failed  in  obtaining  a  filth  of  thi 
voices  of  the  dicaata ;  and  in  others,  a  deposite  (ira 
poKaraioyJi*)  was  finftited  by  the  unsuccessful  partj 
to  his  opponent.* 

DIAMaSTIGO'SIS  {fiiafianTiyuan\  ip-as  a  solem- 
nity performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festiVal  of  Ariendf 
Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Limnron,  from  itg 
situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the  town.*  The  solem- 
nity was  this  .  Spartan  youths  (l^rffioi)  were  scour- 
ged on  the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  imtfl  th^r  Mood 
gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The  scourtjing 
itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigosis  tried  to 
harden  tbemaelTes  against  its  pains.  Pansaaias 
describes  the  orighi  of  the  worship  id  Artemis  Or- 
thia, and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner :  A  womlen  sutue  of  Artemis,  which  Ores- 
tes had  bmught  from  Tanris,  was  found  in  a  hush 
by  Astrabanes  and  Alopeeos,  the  sons  of  Irbus. 
The  two  men  were  immediately  struck  mad  at  the 
sight  of  it.  The  Limna;ans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  neighbouring  places  then  oflered  sacrifices  to 
the  goddess :  but  a  quarrel  ensued  among  them,  in 
which  several  individuals  were  killed  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis,  wtio  now  demanded  atonement  for  the 
pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From  henceforth  hu- 
man victims  were  selected  by  lot  and  offered  to 
Artemis,  until  Lycurgus  introduced  tin  soouiging 
of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  sobstitote  fat  human 
sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  aeeoid{a|[  to  this  aeeonnt, 
was  a  substitute  for  human  sacnfiee,  and  Lycurgus 
made  it  also  serve  his  purpose  of  education,  in  so 

far  a.s  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  sy.sinn  of  hardenilg 
the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufTerings.*  Ai^ 
cording  to  another  far  less  prolMUe  aeooont,  4h 

diamastigosis  originated  in  a  circumstance,  record* 
ed  by  Plutarch,*  which  happened  before  the  battle 
of  Plataesi. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilization.  .Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
scourge;  some  even  died  without  uttering  amui^ 
imir  at  their  soflbringa,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes 
was  considered  as  Sonoofable  a  death  as  that  00 
the  field  of  battle.* 

DIAN'OMAI  or  DIAT)0SEIS  (Jtavo/iot  oriuOi. 
oeif)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian  people, 
which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  eon^iaria.  ( Vid. 
CoNOURiuM  )  To  these  !>t  Idd^  ilic  Irco  distribu- 
tions of  cum,*  the  clerucbis  (vid.  Clebdchj),  the 
revenues  ftom  the  mines,  and  tlie  money  ^  the 
thcorica.    {Vid.  Theoricon.)* 

DIA'PHANE  EIMATA  {6ia<favii  clfiara)  were 
garments  similar  to  the  celebrated  Coa  testes  of 
the  Romans ;  but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  earlier  Greek  writers  (dta^avif 
XiTuvia,^*  Ifidrta  diai^alvovra^^),  they  were  i)inl  ;i!»ly 
made  of  muslin  and  not  of  silk,  which  is  supposed 
to  Ir  the  material  of  which  the  Co*  vestes  WOVB 
made.    (Kid.  Coa  Vestih.)** 

DIAPSETHISIS  {dtaipv<Pi<f<{%  a  political  institu- 
tion at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  offspring  of  an  unlawful 
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OMiiiafe,  fhrna  aMmning  the  rights  of  eithBem.  As 

n^iiirpations  of  tlii.H  kmil  wor^  not  iinoiimnion  at 
Altieos,'  various  iiu-usures  had  bppti  adopted  against 
them  Gsaphaixekias  and  Dokoxbnus);  but 
■s  aone  of  them  had  the  desired  etfect,  a  new  meth- 
od, the  diai'i/i^iatc  was  devised,  according  lo  which 
the  trial  Dti  ^jiunous  citizens  v^as  to  be  held  by  the 
demotae,  wtthio  whoee  deme  intrudera  were  sus- 
pected to  exist ;  for  If  eaeh  deme  seperately  was 
kept  ricar  ol"  intruilcrs,  the  whole  IkmIv  of  citizens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme,  there- 
fore, obtained  the  right  or  duly  at  certain  times  to 
revise  its  lexiarchic  registers,  and  to  ascertain 
whethpr  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had  no 
clanus  tn  ihf  rights  ol  citi/i  ns  The  assembly  of 
tiie  demote,  in  which  these  iovesUgatiuns  look 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
march,  or  sonjf  stnatiir  h^longintj  to  the  deme;* 
lor,  in  the  case  brou^'lti  forward  in  the  oration  of 
Oemosthenes  against  Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that 
be  uraa  demwcb.  but  it  is  merely  stated  that  ha  was 
a  member  of  the  ^ov/.r/.  When  the  demota  were 
assembled,  an  oath  was  ;i<!iiiiiiist'Tf'(l  to  them,  in 
which  they  promised  to  judge  impiirliaily,  without 
favour  towards,  or  enmitT'  against  those  persons  on 
whom  they  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  The  pres- 
ident then  read  the  names  «»f  the  di mutw  from  the 
register,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  (dioyrjf- 
fif^aOat)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  tme  and  legitimate  eiticen  or  not. 
Anyone,  then,  had  the  right  to  say  what  \ir  thought 
ur  knew  of  the  person  in  question  ;  and  when  any 
one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took  place.* 
Pollux*  says  that  the  demots?  on  this  occasion  pave 
their  votes  with  leaves,  and  not  with  |M'l>bles,  as  was 
ij>iial  ;  but  Demos;h(  ii»  s  simply  calls  them  y'/^"' 
II  a  person  was  found  guilty  i>r  liaving  usurped  the 
rights  ot  a  eitisen  (imfii^CnBat),  his  name  waa 
struck  from  the  lexiarchic  register,  and  he  himself 
ivas  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  hut  appealed  to  the 
great  courts  of  justice  at  Athena,  a  heavier  punish- 
mcnt  awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guilQr  there  also ; 
for  he  was  then  bold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated  by  the  state.* 

If  by  any  accident  the  leziardiie  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destnqred,  a  careful  srnitfiiy  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  dia^^ujif,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  apurious  citizen  from  having  hia  oame  eotared 
in  the  new  registers.' 

It  is  .•oiiimonly  t)rli(  ved  that  tlic  (VaV"7^'<7JC  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  B  C.  419,  by  one  Demophi- 
lus.*  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Siebelis 
on  Philochorux,*  that  Harpocralion,*  the  apparent 
aiithoiiiy  lor  tins  .supposition,  cannot  be  irilerpreleJ 
in  this  sense.  One  dtn\l<)j^iat^  is  mentiotit  il  by  Plu- 
tarch'* as  early  as  B.C.  446.  Clinton"  has,  more- 
over, shown  tmt  the  6uv^tm(  mentioned  by  Har- 
;in<'ralion.  in  the  archonship  of  Archias,  does  not 
belong  to  B.C.  419,  but  to  B  C.  347.  Compare 
Hermann;^*  and  Schomann,'*  whose  lengthemraao- 
c  junt,  Ijowever,  should  be  read  with  great  care,  as 
he  makes  some  statements  which  seem  to  be  irrec- 
oncilable with  each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good 
authority.  The  source  from  which  we  derive  most 
inlbmiation  on  thia  subject  ia  the  onltoa  of  Demos- 
Iheaes  againat  Euholidea. 

 — ■  ^  •  TT-r,-,  ,  
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DIASIA  (Aiotfta),  a  great  festival  et4f!hratcd  « 

.\tliens.  without  the  walls  of  th'*  city  rff  t  ► 
Ati^i).  in  honour  of  Zeus,  suriiamiil  M((>4j|i»(* 
The  w  hole  people  took  part  in  it,  and  the ' 
citizena  oflered  victims  (ItpetaU  while  tb^ 
classes  burned  such  incenso  as  their  c«)unt-y  fhr 
nishcd  (<^(wara  /Ti^wpia).  which  the  &choli,i;l  ot 
Thucydides  erroneously  ezplauu  as  cakes  is  ite 
shape  of  animals.*  llie  diaaia  took  plsee  «  iht 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  Anthesteriiin.'  with  frasi 
ing  and  rejoicings,  and  w;ts,  like  most  other  l«sti> 
vals,  accompaniod  by  a  Uit,*  It  was  this  frstivil 
at  which  Cylon  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  taht 
possession  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  but  he  mis- 
took th»"  or.ir'lr.  ruii!  maili'  attempt  during  ths 
celebration  of  the  Olympian  games.*  The  etymsl* 
ogy  of  6taeta,  given  by  most  of  the  aneicnt  grsai- 
marians  (from  jl-of  and  ita-q),  is  false;  the  T\.vv  ;i 
a  mere  derivative  from  d<oc,  as  'AirsuUUSvui  iruoi 
'A— o/./wv. 

DIAULOS.  (KM(.STAmvK.> 
DTAZ<VMA.  (KM.  SssuoAOOLim.) 

DICASTP  HION  ((^<«nTr/}p<o.')  indicates  htith  ttM 
aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  court,  and  the  place  it 
self  in  which  they  held  their  sittings.  For  an  as 
count  of  the  former,  the  reader  is  ref»  rred  to  tb< 
article  Dicastes  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  oui 
information  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  earlier  agn 
there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  Athens  m\ 
apart  for  the  aittings  of  the  judgea,  who  had  eop  >- 
zancc  of  the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of  lU- 
man  life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz  ,  the  areiO|o- 
gitea  and  the  epbetae.  These  places  were  the  Arei- 
opagtis  [rid.  Arkiopaocs),  and  the  M  UtOJf  aii-i^,  itn 
^r/.Ctviij.  !m  npvravtlift,  and  hv  ♦pramx'  The  an- 
tiquiiy  of  these  last  four  is  sullinently  vouched  fot 
by  the  archaic  character  of  the  diviaioo  of  ibo  caas* 
es  that  were  appropriated  to  each :  hi  the  ftrsi  ws 
are  told  that  accidental  deallis  were  disru^'^pd  -.  ii 
the  second,  homicides  confessed,  but  juslilied  ;  u 
the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of  inanimate  things 
which,  by  falling  and  the  like,  had  occasioned  a  [<m 
of  human  life :  in  the  fourth,  homicides  w  ho  had 
returned  from  cwU-.  and  committed  a  fresh  man- 
alaughter,  were  appointed  to  be  tried.  With  respeet 
to  these  ancient  institutions,  of  which  little  men 
than  tlie  name  remained  when  the  historical  agp 
commenced,  it  will  be  sutiicient  to  observe  Uiat,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Greek  feeling  respeet 
ing  murder,  vis.,  that  it  partook  more  of  the  nature 
ofa  ceremonial  pollution  than  a  political  offence,  the 
presidiriL'  jii  Il'c  was  invariably  the  kiny  archon,  the 
Athenian  rex  sacrorum  ;  and  that  the  places  a 
which  the  triah  were  held  were  open  to  the  tkf,  tc 
avoid  the  contamination  wiiioli  the  judprs  miffht 
incur  by  being  undi.T  the  same  roof  with  a  murder- 
er* The  places,  however,  remained  after  the  office 
of  the  judges  who  originally  aat  there  was  abolish* 
ed  ;  and  they  appear  fWmi  Demoethenes*  to  lurre 
ht'f'n  occasionally  usr  d  by  the  ordinary'  He!  aat  <• 
judges  when  trying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  which 
they  wera  originally  appropriated.  The  oMMt  hn- 
portant  court  in  later  ajies  was  the  Ilcliaa.  in  which, 
we  ar<'  tt»ld  by  the  grammarians,  the  weightiest 
causes  were  decided  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  eoncludr 
the  thesmotheis  were  the  presiding  magistrBiaa 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Heliastie  eonrts  sat  in  the 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  flreat^r  (Mri- 
s'oi').  the  Middle  (Mt'oov),  the  Gri'en.  the  Red,  thai 
of  Metiochus.  and  the  Parabyston  ;  btit  ol  these  w< 
are  unable  to  fix  the  localities,  or  to  what  magi* 
trates  it  was  usual  to  apportion  them.    Tliey  wer* 
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painted  with  their  distinctive  t^Ioura ;  and,  it 
mpeors,  bad  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  inscribed  over 
tbe  Amrway.  With  the  exception  of  the  Heliaca, 
and  tho^v  ui  which  causes  of  murder  were  ti  >d, 
ibejr  were  probably  protected  from  tbe  weather. 
The  dicasts  sat  upon  wooden  beochesv  which  were 
CjTered  with  rugs  or  matting  {^taOin).  and  there 
were  Elevations  ur  tribunes  ((Ji'ifiara),  upon  which 
the  ai  tagonist  advocates  stood  during  their  address 
to  Ibe  court.  The  space  occupied  bjr  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  trial  waa  pniteetlBd  by  a  railing  (dpv- 
fu«To<f )  from  the  intrusion  of  the  by-standers  ;  but 
in  causes  which  bore  upon  the  violation  of  the  mys- 
teries, a  fattherspaonorflty  feet  all  round  was  en- 
dosed  bj-  a  rope,  and  the  security  of  this  barrier 
goarantted  by  the  presence  of  the  public  slaves.* 

DK-^ASTES  (tiihaarT,^).  Ill  its  broadest  accepta- 
tion a  judge,  more  peculiarly  denotes  the  Attic 
fiinetionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with 
his  colleaifues,  was  constiiiitionally  empowered  to 
try  ami  pass  judgim  nt  upon  all  causes  and  ques- 
tions that  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  pro- 
aounced  ausceptible  of  judicial  investigation.  In 
the  eireomslanoe  of  a  ploraltty  of  persons  being 
selected  from  the  masa  of  private  citizens,  and 
associated  temporarily  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  peopte,  adjudicating  between 
its  individual  memben,  and  of  such  delegates 
swearing  an  oath  that  they  woald  well  and  truly 
disi  !iar_:i'  the  duties  intrusted  to  them,  there  ap- 
peani  »unie  resemblance  between  tlie  constitution 
ef  the  Attic  dicaaterUm  and  an  English  jury,  but 
in  nearly  all  other  respects  tlic  distinctions  between 
Iht-iu  are  as  great  as  the  intervals  of  space  and 
lime  which  separate  ihfir  several  nations.  At 
Athena  tbe  conditions  of  his  eligibility  were,  that 
the  diMst  ahoaM  be  a  ftee  eitixen,  In  (he  enjoyment 
of  bis  full  franchise  {i-trtuia),  and  not  less  than 
ftirty  years  of  age  ;  and  oi  persons  so  qualified  six 
Ibousand  were  selected  by  lot  fur  the  service  of  ev- 
ciy  year.  Of  tbe  prociaa  method  of  their  appoin^ 
■ent  our  notices  are  aomewhat  obsciire;  bat  we 
may  gather  from  them  that  it  took  place  every  year 
under  the  conduct  of  the  nine  archons  and  their  of- 
ieial  scribe;  that  eadi  of  these  ten  personages 
drew  by  lot  the  names  of  six  hundred  persons  of 
the  Jrilie  assigned  to  him;  that  the  whole  number 
so  Ok-'lfcied  was  again  divided  by  lot  into  ten  sec- 
tiof «  uf  5O0  each,  together  with  a  soperaumerary 
ene,  consisting  of  a  thousand  persons,  flrom  among 
whom  the  occasional  deficiencies  in  the  sections  of 
fiOO  might  be  supplied.  To  each  of  the  ten  sections,  | 
one  of  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  ap- 
propriated  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  and  a  aroail 
labwt  Cirfrajr(9rX  inscribed  wrth  the  letter  of  tbe 
section  and  the  name  of  the  individual,  was  deliv- 
ered as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to  each  di- 
cast.  Three  bronze  plates  found  in  tlTo  HirKOS,  and 
described  by  Dodwell,'  are  supposed  to  have  served 
this  purpose  ;  the  inscriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
tbe  lollowinj:  U  tters  :  A.  AI0AQP02  ♦PEA,  E. 
A£iNiA£  AAAiET£,  and  B.  ANTiXAPMO£  AA- 
mi,  and  bear,  besides,  representations  of  owls  and 
Gorpon  heads,  and  otlmr  devices  symbolic  of  the 
Attic  people.  The  thousand  supernumeraries  had, 
!a  all  probability,  some  different  token ;  hot  of  this 
ve  have  no  certain  iinowledge. 

B  *f9re  proceeding  to  the  exercise  of  his  ftane* 
tion^.  the  dic.ist  was  obliged  to  swear  the  official 
oatti ;  which  was  done  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place 
tailed  Ardettus.  without  tt;e  city,  on  the  banks  of 
4ie  Ilissus,  but  in  after  times  at  some  other  swt, 
of  whicLi  we  are  not  informed  In  the  time  of  De- 
njos*hones,the  oath  (which  is  given  at  full  length  in 
Demo-'ith  ,  (   Tiiiiiic  ,  746)  as>»  rted  the  quaiuication 
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of  tbe  dicast,  and  a  solemn  engagement  by  hini  li 

discharge  his  office  faithfully  and  incorruptibly  is 
general,  as  well  as  in  certain  specified  cases  which 
hore  red  reiu  e  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  t 
matter  in  no  small  degree  under  the  cuntml  of  the 
dicast,  inasmuch  as  few  eonld  enter  upon  any  office 
without  having  had  their  election  aobmitlixl  to  a 
court  for  its  approbation  (vid.  Dohhasia)  ;  and.  be- 
sides these,  it  contaified  a  general  promise  to  sup- 
port tbe  existing  constitution,  which  the  dicast 
would,  of  cottrse,  be  pectiliariy  enabled  to  do,  when 
persons  were  accused  before  him  of  attempting  its 
subversion.  This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divis- 
ions made  as  above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  aa* 
sign  the  courts  to  the  several  sections  of  dicasts 
in  which  they  were  to  sit.  This  was  not  like  the 
first,  an  appomtiii' nl  intended  to  last  during  the 
year,  but  took  place  under  the  conduct  of  the  Ihvt 
mothetK,  de  nose,  every  time  that  it  was  neeessary 
to  empanel  a  number  of  dicasts.  In  ordinary  cases, 
when  one,  two,  or  more  se<nions  ol  600  made  up 
the  complement  of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the 
particular  kind  of  cause  in  hand,  tbe  process  was 
extremely  simple.  Two  urns  or  caskets  {K^.ijpur^- 
pia)  were  produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed 
wall  the  distinctive  letters  of  the  sections,  the  oth- 
er furnished,  in  like  manner,  with  siroifaur  tidcets,  to 
indicate  tbe  oonrta  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  bya  single  .section, 
a  ticket  would  be  drawn  sirniiltaneously  from  each 
urn,  and  the  result  announced,  that  section  B,  fur 
instance,  waa  to  sit  in  court  r  if  a  thousand  dioasta 
were  requisite,  two  tablets  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
drawn  from  tlie  urn  that  represented  the  sections, 
while  one  was  drawn  from  the  other  as  above  men- 
tiowKi,  and  the  announcement  might  run  that  sec 
tions  A  and  B  ifrere  to  sit  in  coort  r,  and  the  Itkfj. 
A  more  romplie^ted  system  must  have  been  adopt- 
ed when  fractional  ()arts  of  the  section  sat  by  tliem- 
selves,  or  were  added  to  other  whole  sections  :  bul 
what  this  migbt  have  been  we  can  only  conjecttire^ 
and  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  process  of  seleetioa 
must  have  prevailed  upon  «II  those  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required  ;  aSi 
for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  myste* 
ries,  when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to  judge; 
and  in  that  of  military  offenders,  who  were  left  to  the 
justice  of  those  only  whose  cnriirades  they  were,  or 
should  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  otience  waa 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.  It  is  pretty  dear 
that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts  to  their  several 
j  courts  for  the  day  took  place,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  in  the  market-place,  and  that  it  was 
conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by  the  thesmo- 
thetsB;  in  that  one,  which  was  when  the  magts- 
tratps  and  public  officers  rendered  an  account  of 
their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  of- 
fice, and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  {vid.  Euthunai),  the  Ingistas 
were  the  officiating  personages.  As  soon  as  tlic  al- 
lotment had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
staff,  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  the  colour 
of  the  coort  awarded  him,  which  might  serve  both 
as  a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endcuvoui 
clandestinely  to  obtain  a  sitting  after  business  had 
begun.  While  in  court,  and  probably  from  the  hand 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  (ijyf/uir  ousaon/plov),  he 
received  the  token  or  ticket  that  entitled  hiin  to 
receive  liis  fee  {diKoariKov)  from  the  KuXoKperai. 
This  payment  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Pericles,  and  was  originally  a  single  obolus ;  it  was 
increased  by  Cleon  to  thrice  that  amount  about  the 
88th  (llvmpiad  ' 
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DIKE  («5<«7)  signifies  generally  any  proceedings 
•t  kw  ly  one  parly  directly  or  mediately  against 
others. '  The  object  of  all  such  actions  is  to  pro- 
tect the  body  polilio,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individ- 
ttal  members,  from  injury  and  aggression ;  a  dis- 
tinrlion  which  lias  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  all  causes  into  two  great  classes,  the 
1  uhlic  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  each  its  pe- 
lUUarfonn  and  treatment  At  Atltens  the  first  of 
these  was  implied  by  the  terms  public  dixai  or  uyu- 
itf,  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypa<i>ai :  causes  of  the 
Otber  doss  were  termed  private  douu  or  dywver,  or 
iimply  Unai  in  its  limited  senae.  There  is  a  still 
farther  subdivision  of  ypa^  into  Sij/ioatai  and  't6cai, 
of  which  the  fonncr  is  somewhat  analogous  to  im- 
peachments for  offences  directly  against  the  state  ; 
the  latter  to  criminal  proaeouiions,  in  which  the 
state  appears  as  a  party  mediately  injured  in  the 
videiioe  or  other  wrong  done  to  individual  citizens. 
U  trill  be  observed  that  cases  frequently  arise, 
whieb,  with  reference  to  the  wrong  complained  vt, 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  brought  before  a  court 
in  the  form  of  the  >pa^r/  last  mentioned,  or  in  that 
of  an  ordinary  d<«c)7,  atul  under  these  circumstance.s  ; 
the  laws  of  Athens  gave  the  prosecutor  an  ample 
eiioice  of  methods  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  firivate 
or  public  proceedings,*  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
plaintiff  in  modern  times  may,  for  the  same  offence, 
pr»  It  r  an  indictment  for  assault,  or  bring  his  civil 
aciiun  for  trespass  on  the  person.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  some  of  the  princiinl  distinetions 
in  tlir  treatment  of  caiK'^PS!  of  the  two  great  classea 
above  mentioned,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
forms  and  treatment  of  the  private  lawsuit. 

In  a  6U^,  only  the  peraon  whose  rights  were  al- 
t  Ifed  to  be  alfocted,  or  the  legal  protector  (Ki  fuo^) 
'if  Gucli  pe  rson,  if  a  minor,  or  ollicrwiise  incapable 
ufapiteanng  tuojure,  was  permitted  to  institute  an 
aetion  as  plaintiff ;  in  public  causes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  in  wiiich  the  person  injured  or 
his  family  were  peculiarly  bound  and  interested  to 
act,  my  tree  ciii/.cn,  ami  sometimes,  w  hen  the  state 
was  directly  atiaclted,  almost  any  alien,  was  em- 
powered to  do  80.  In  sU  private  eames,  except 
those  ot  ^twXttc,  0taiuv,  and  i^atpeatu^,  the  penalty 
or  other  subject  of  contentiim  was  exclusively  re- 
covered by  ibc  plaintiff,  while  in  most  others  the 
state  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prosecutor,  profited 
by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the  offtoder.  The 
c(Mirt  fees,  called  prylaneia,  were  paid  in  private, 
but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a  pulilic  prosecutor 
that  compramiaed  the  action  with  the  defendant 
was  in  OHMt  oaaes  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
dradmitt  and  a  inodified  disfranchisement,  while 
there  was  no  legal  impcdirncnl  at  any  fMiiod  of  a 
private  lawsuit  to  tlie  leconuillation  of  the  htigant 
parties.*  • 

The  proceedings  in  the  dtKjj  were  commeneed  by 
•4  summons  to  the  defendant  (rrpo<7«?.vi(f )  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper  magistrate  [eiaa- 
yuyivf),  and  tliere  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.*  This  snmmons  was  often  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  iM^r.^on,  accomfwnied  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  {nd.  Clktkkicb).  whose  namcji  were  en- 
dorsed upon  the  declaration  (A4(<f  or  lyxX^p:). 
If  there  were  an  insufficient  service  of  the  sura- 
mcns,  the  tawsnft  was  styled  iirpoaxXtfTOf,  and  dis- 
.nissnd  by  t!ir  magistrate.  From  ttie  circumstance 
of  the  same  otiicer  that  conducted  the  anacrisis  be- 
ing also  necessarily  present  at  the  trial,  and  as  there 
were,  besides,  dies  nefasti  {AirofpaSe^)  and  festivals, 
dnring  which  none,  or  only  some  special  causes 
eoald  be  commenced,  tin;  power  ol  tlu-  pi.imliff  in 
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selecting  his  time  was,  of  course,  in  sitme  legrn 
limited ;  and  of  several  causes,  we  know  thai  the 
time  for  their  institution  was  particularis«Hi  by  bw.i 
There  were  also  occasiona  upon  which  a  serNaii 
aneet  of  the  party  prooeedt-1  against  took  thr 
of,  or,  at  all  events,  was  sL  lultaneous  with,tlif  ser- 
vice of  the  summons ;  as,  for  instaoce,  lebtn  litf 
plaintiff  doubted  whether  sacfa  pw^  wtiaM  ait 
leave  the  country  to  avoid  arawering  the  aci.or, 
and,  accordingly,  ag  find  that,  in  such  cuMa.'  aa 
Athenian  plaintiff  miglit  corniMl  a  forei^mt  r  Ui  ao- 
company  him  to  the  poleraarch's  office,  and  tbo* 
produce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or,  (ailing  todsfiv 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial.  The 
word  KOTtyyv^v  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceed, 
ing.  Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and 
pearance  of  the  parties  before  the  magiatrale,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  intm» 
lion  of  a  period  of  five  days  *  If  both  partifs  ap- 
peared, the  proceedings  comme  nced  by  the  piainiifl 
putting  in  his  declaration,  and  at  the  same  iiiiu-  de- 
positing his  share  of  the  court  fees  (Kpvravtia),  ibe 
non-payment  of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  Uw 
farther  pruyrcss  of  a  cause  *  These  were  ver)'ln- 
fling  in  amount.  If  the  subject  of  liiigaiion  was  ra- 
ted at  less  than  100  drachmee.  nothing  was  paid ;  if 
at  more  than  100  drachma;  and  less  than  lOOOdracb- 
mae,  3  drachmie  was  a  sufficient  deposite,  and  sc 
on  in  proportion.  If  the  defendant  neglected  or  re^ 
fused  to  make  hia  payment,  it  is  natural  to  concluik 
that  he  underwent  the  penaltiea  consequent  upoa 
non-appearance;  in  all  ca>e.=.,  the  successful  parly 
was  reimbursed  his  prytaneia  by  the  other.*  I'ha 
TTapaKaraSoX^  was  another  deposite  in  some  caset) 
but  paid  by  the  plaintiff  only.  This  waa  not  it  the 
nature  nor  of  the  usual  amount  of  the  coon  feet, 
hut  a  kmd  of  penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  tli€ 
suiter  in  case  he  failed  in  establishing  his  cause. 
In  a  suit  against  the  treasury,  it  u-as  fixed  at  a  fifth; 
in  that  of  a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  per- 
son by  an  alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  tbe 
value  sought  to  be  recovered.*  If  the  acticn  WM 
not  intended  to  be  brought  before  an  heliastic  court, 
but  merely  submitted  to  tbe  arbitration  of  a  diKie* 
tes  (rul.  DiAiTKTAi),  a  couri-e  which  was  competent 
to  tiie  plaintitl  lo  adopt  m  all  private  actions,'  the 
drachma  paid  in  the  place  of  the  deposite  above 
mentioned  bore  the  name  of  tcapuaraaif.  Tbe  de- 
posites  being  made,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate, if  no  manifest  objection  appt  ared  on  the  face 
of  the  declaration,  to  cause  it  to  be  written  out  oo 
a  tablet,  and  exposed  for  the  inspection  of  the  pui>> 
lie  on  the  wall  or  other  pbce  that  aerved  as  the 
cause-list  of  his  comt  * 

The  magistrate  then  apf)oinied  a  day  for  the  far- 
ther proceedings  of  tiie  anacrisis  (cid.  Asachus), 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority,  io 
case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted  at 
the  same  time  ;  ana  to  this  proceeding  the  phra« 
>.nj  ^(nfa'  (}(*>;,r,  winch  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  prunarily  attributed.  If  the  phiin- 
tiff  failed  to  appear  at  the  anaeiisis,  tbe  suit,  «< 
course,  fell  to  tlie  irround  ;  if  the  defendant  made 
default,  judgment  pas.sed  againj>i  hiiu.*  Both  par- 
tics,  however,  received  an  ofhcial  summons  belore 
their  non-appearance  was  made  the  ground  of  cithei 
result.  An  afBdavit  might  at  this,  as  wdl  as 
other  periods  of  the  action,  he  made  in  behaJf  of  a 
person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day,  and  this 
would,  if  allowed,  have  the  eflfect  of  pootpoaing  fiu- 
ther  proceedings  (viru/KXTio) ;  it  miglit,  however,  be 
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•Muwted  by  t  eo«nt«r«fida?it  to  the  effect  that 
tlie  alleged  reaaon  was  nofbundcd  or  otherwise  in- 

safficicnt  (aiflvjru^otfio) ;  and  a  question  wnuld 
arise  upoo  this  point,  the  decision  of  wtiich,  when 
•dmae  to  *lie  deflMidanl,  would  render  him  liable 
to  thf  penalty  of  contumacy  *  Ttio  plaintiff  \vn«  in 
lhi5  vnhd  said  tpiiftjiv  iXtlv  :  tlu;  dch  ud.iiit,  tpi/fit/v 
i^/.fiv,  iiKj}v  being  the  word  omitted  iii  both  phra- 
•ee.  If  the  eauao  were  ivimarily  hrought  before  aa 
■mpire  (dtotnrri^),  the  anaertsia  was  oondueted  by 
him  ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed  with  as 
OBneceaeary.  The  anacrisis  began  with  the  attida- 
vit  of  the  plaintifl*  {irpoufioaia),  then  followed  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  (uvroftoaia  or  ovnvpa^?) 
(vtd.  Awtiorapme),  then  the  parties  produced  their 
respeetivp  witm  s,  ami  reduced  thrir  i  vidciicc  to 
writiux,  and  put  in  origmals,  or  authenticated  copies 
ef  aH  Um  reoords.  deeds,  and  oootraets  that  might 
be  usfful  in  establishing  their  case,  as  well  as  mem- 
oranda of  otFt  rs  atiJ  requisitions  then  made  by  ei- 
ther side  (^-rp'iKh'/crni).  The  whole  of  the  documents 
were  then,  if  the  cause  took  a  straightforward 
eome  (eHMutla),  enelosed  en  the  last  day  of  the 
anacrisis  in  a  casket  (^;frvof),  which  was  sealed  and 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  iiia^islrate 
tili  it  was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial.  Du- 
ring the  interval  no  alteraiioa  in  its  contents  was 
peruiitted.  and,  accordingly,  eridenee  that  had  been 
disc(i%'erod  after  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible  at 
the  trial.*  In  some  caosea,  the  trial  before  the  di- 
casts  was  by  law  appointed  to  eoine  on  within  a 
given  time ;  in  such  as  were  not  provided  for  by 
such  regulations,  we  may  suppose  that  it  woulii 
principally  dejH  nd  upon  the  leisure  of  the  niaj^is- 
traie.  The  parties,  however,  mi^t  defer  the  day 
Cnyutt)  by  motoal  eonsent.*  Upon  the  eourt  being 
assemblcnl,  the  magistrate  ealled  on  the  cause,*  and 
the  plaintitT  o}H'ned  tus  case.  At  the  coumiencc- 
ment  of  ttie  s|>oech,  the  proper  officer  {6  if'  Mttp) 
fDed  tbe  depmrdra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
water  Howed  mm  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
miitt  (!  til  speak  ;  if,  however,  evidence  was  to  tje 
read  by  the  otlicer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited,  the 
water  was  stopped  UB  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  8pf<'ches.  was  not  by  any  means  the  sjime  in 
all  causi  s  III  tlie  <«peech  against  Maeartatus,  and 
eioewhere,  one  amphora  only  waa  deemed  sufficient ; 
deve*  are  mentioned  in  the  impeachment  of  yEsehi- 
oes  for  nnisconduet  in  his  embassy.  In  some  few 
eases,  as  those  of  Kusuat^,  according  to  liarpocra- 
tion,  no  limit  was  prescribed  The  speeches  were 
anmetime*  intemipted  by  the  cry  naruCa — "go 
down,**  in  eflbet,  **  cease  spealcing*'— from  the  di- 
cast.s.  whieh  placed  the  advocate  in  a  serious  dilem- 
ma ;  for  if,  after  thus,  he  stiU  persisted  in  his  address, 
be  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  those  who  bid  him 
stop ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order,  it  might  be  found, 
after  the  votes  had  been  taken,  that  it  had  emana- 
ted from  a  minority  of  the  dicast.s  *  .\fter  the 
speeches  of  the  advocates,  which  were,  m  general, 
two  on  each  sMe,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence,  the  dieasts  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  judgment  by  l)aliot  ( Vtd. 
Cadiskoi.) 

Wtiea  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
imnr  of  the  ptaintilT,  there  followed,  in  many  cases, 

A  ftrtlier  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
sr  penalty  which  the  defendant  should  pay.  ( Vid. 
ATSNEZ  ATIMHTOI  KAl  TIMHTOl.)  Themeth- 
00  ef  voting  upon  this  qoestion  seems  to  have  varied, 
k)  that  tlie  dieasts  usM  a  small  tablet  instead  of  a 
kallui  bail,  upon  wliidi  lliose  that  aftpiovcd  of  the 
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heavier  penalty  drew  a  long  line,  tite  others  a  i 
one.*   Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  private  soil. 

the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very  much  ir 
the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was  empow* 
ered  to  sehce  the  nxmihles  of  his  antagonist  a«  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  niom  y.  (ir  institulM 
an  action  of  cji  etiiieiit  (efovXijfj  agaiiis.i  the  refra< 
tory  debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of  dicasta 
was  in  general  decisive  (disv  vbrortXn)  i  hut  iipoa 
certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  grow 
case  of  perjury  or  con.spirary  could  be  proved  by 
the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  cause,  opon  the  conviction  of  such 
conspirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  commenced  dt 
nopo.  (Vid.  Appkllatio,  Grkek  )  In  addition  to 
wliich,  the  party  against  whom  judgim  iit  luid  pass- 
ed by  default  had  the  power  to  revive  the  cause, 
upon  provmg  that  his  non-appearance  in  court  was 
inevitable  {rrjv  tpi/finv  uvn/.n^fiv*)  \  this,  however, 
was  to  be  exercised  wiihm  two  months  after  the 
original  judgtneiit,  If  the  parties  were  willing  to 
refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  (iluurvnif ),  it  waa  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  transfer  the  proeeed- 
ings  as  they  .stood  to  that  officer  ;  and  in  the  same 
way.  if  the  disjtetes  considered  the  matter  in  hand 
too  high  for  him,  he  might  refer  it  to  the  tloayuytv^, 
to  be  brought  by  bim  before  an  beliastic  court. 
The  whole  ^  the  proceedings  before  the  dtKtetes 
were  analOgMIs  to  those  before  the  dieasts,  and 
bore  equally  the  name  of  dUij :  but  it  seems  that 
the  phrase  uvriXaxelv  r^v  laj  ovcav  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  revival  of  a  cause  before  the  umpire  in 
which  judgment  had  passed  by  default.   ( Vid.  Di- 

AlTETAl ) 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both  pub- 
lie  and  private,  which  wo  read  of  in  the  Gredt  wri* 
ters,  and  which  are  briefly  dieeiuaed  under  theii 

several  heads : 

A/«i7  or  rpa^^ — 'kSixloc  irpbf  rbv  Ai/fiov  :  'Kycup- 
yimt :  'Kypafiov:  'AypufoufUT^?LOv  :  A'lKinr:  'AXo- 
yiov:  'A/«SAcMr«uc :  'KfteXlov:  'Aiaywjr^f:  '.ivavfia- 
Xiov  :  'Ar^fMrTo^iafiov  :  ' .Kvfi(taTT66uv  :  'AT!'arr]acu^  ni 
S^uov  :  'k^pf"it  '•  'Ano'/.d^euf  :  'ArroTeuy^cuf :  '\ito- 
(rraotov'.'ktrpoaTaeiov  :  'kpyia^  :  'Apyvptov  :  'AaeCei- 
Of:  'Aarpareiof :  AvTo/ioXia^ :  AwroreXryf  :  BrCotci- 
aeuc'  Biaiuv:  B?M6t}r:  liovXevueu^:  KaKijyopia^ : 
KaKuatu^  :  KoKorFXVKJV  :  Kuprov  :  Kam/.ineu^  Ton 
d^futv :  KaraoKoir^f :  Xpeovf  :  Xupiov :  KXoirnc :  At- 
MM|pio9;  AeMof:  Aofmv:  Aupo^evtaf.  'EyyCrK' 
'Evouciov:  'E':TtTpir]papxvfinTor :  'F.Tirporrf/^:  :  'Efo- 
yuyiS :  'Efa</^<<Tfwf :  'EfovA^f :  'Apjrayr/f :  Et/jy/iov : 
'Eroipfowir:  *Ii;p0ovAiar:  Tirodo!%:  *T^euc:  Aei* 
iroita^itvpiw,  AmroMirriov :  Ae<iroeTjparm> :  Aetxe 
Toiiw.  MtedMr:  VLtaOCnto^  tibcov:  Motxeiof:  Ko- 
/xiafiuToc  ^ia6ffi>pug  :  OUla^:  TlapaKarafit/Kfji  :  Fln/xi- 
votof :  Uapavofiuv  :  UapaTcpta^eta^  :  ITapf (tr)^pa^^c 
^apfiuKuv :  ^ovov :  ^upu^  d^vovf  #rot  iieOt}fiepi\nK  " 
^Qopuf  Tuv  iXevdipuv :  Upoayuyia^ :  Upothata^ : 
npoeiafopSf  :  TlpoiKo^  :  "IrevSeyypai^^t :  irtvAoKXif- 
Tclnr  :  ^eviofxapnptCtv  :  'PnToptKr; :  Zxvpia :  £(rov  : 
IvKo^avria^ :  tvfiAoXaluv  or  iwdtjKuv  tfapaAuems : 
Tpavfiaro^     irpovota^ :  Tvpawidof . 

DI'CROTA.    {Vid.  BiiuMis  ) 

•DICTAMNUS  {(^iKTuuvn<:).  a  plant,  the  Dittany 
of  Crete,  or  Origanum  Dictamnus.  Virgil  gives  tt 
very-Striking  description  of  it,  and  records  tlie  fiop- 
xOar  belief  of its  great  efficacy  in  the  core  of  wootids.' 
riiny  and  those  who  came  after  him  also  attest  its 
great  virtues  in  this  respect :  the  arrow  or  missile 
with  which  the  wound  had  been  innicted  dropped 
from  it  on  applying  the  juice  of  the  Dictamnus,  an/ 
the  stags,  when  wounded  by  the  hunter,  caused  the 
weajKin  to  fall  out  from  the  wound  by  browsinj 
upon  this  plant !    The  UKKlerns  make  no  use  <if  it 
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Aperience  h;iviiig  hiiown  how  little  reliauce  was  to 
be  plaml  on  these  statements.  The  Dictamnus 
which  grew  oa  Mouni  Idai  in  Crete,  wm  the  must 
highly  eeteened.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  Linnae- 
us hiw  given  the  name  uf  Dictamnus  to  u  kind  ul 
plant  whicli  has  no  relatiuD  whatever  lu  llie  one 
mentioned  by  Virgtl. 

DICTA'TOli.  I'be  name  and  office  of  dictator 
■re  confessedly  of  Latin  origin :  thus  we  read  of  a 
diciaior  al  Tusculum  in  early,  at  Lauuviuni  in  vi  ry 
late,  tunes  *  Among  the  Albans,  also,  a  dictator  was 
sometimes  elected,  as  Mettiia  Fulbliiia  00  tlie  death 
of  their  kmg  Cluilius.  Nor  was  this  magistracy 
confined  to  smgle  cities ;  fur  we  learn  from  a  frag- 
ment ufCato,  that  the  Tusculan  Egerius  was  dicta- 
tor over  Uie  whole  naiioa  of  the  Latins." 

Among  the  Rumana,  a  dictator  was  generally  ap- 
pointed  HI  circumstances  of  extraordinary  ihiw^cr, 
wlu  tluT  Irutu  liireign  enemies  ur  dunic&lic  stdiiion. 
Inst.iiiceb  t)ccur  very  frequently  in  the  early  hooks 
of  Livy,  from  whom  we  also  team  that  a  dictator 
WW  ioiiiethnes  created  far  the  Ibllowing  purposes : 
I.  For  fixing,'  tiir  "  clavus  annalis"'  m  the  temple  uf 
Japiler,  in  tunc  s  ui  pestdencc  ur  civii  discord.  ( l  td. 
CbAvve  An.n.\lis.)  S.  For  boMing  the  comiiia,  or 
elections,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.'  3.  For 
appointing  hulydays  (fcriarum  conttittundarum  cau- 
ta)  on  the  a[)|x'ar.incu  of  prcxIigR-s,*  ami  ollii-iatuig 
at  the  ludi  Kuuiaiit  if  the  prtetur  could  not  aiieud  / 
also  for  holding  trials  {qtuutiotnAiu  extrundi**),  and, 
on  one  occaMcn,  Ibr  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  sen- 
ate.' In  this  iabt  case  there  were  two  dictalurs, 
one  abroad  and  another  at  home  ;  the  latlert  how- 
«^ver,  without  a  magister  equitum. 

Aocording  to  the  oldeat  autfaoritiee,  the  dietator- 
tfhipwas  instituted  at  Rome  ti  n  yearb  after  the  ex- 
pOMOn  of  llio  Tamuinii,  and  the  tir&l  dictalur  was 
nid  to  have  been  T.  lArtitts,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year.*  Another  account  states  that  the  consuls 
of  tlie  yeai  in  which  the  first  dictator  was  appoinl- 
■)d  were  of  the  TarqaiuiBn  puty,  wd  therefore  die* 
trusted. 

This  tradition  naturally  aoggests  the  inference  tliat 

the  (lu'iator  was  on  this  first  occasion  app<)int«nl  to  di- 
rect aiid  aupcrst  dc  the  consuls  (tnodcralvr  it  inai;i.Ucr 
contuiilius  appvsitu*),  not  only  with  a  view  to  foreign 
war.H,  but  also  lor  the  purpose  of  auimiiarily  puuish- 
mg  any  member  of  the  atate,  whether  bdonging  to 
tlic  conmiunalty  or  the  governing  bttlgbcrs,  who 
should  b«  delected  in  plotting  for  the  restoration  uf 
the  exiled  king.*  'l  iie  powers  with  which  a  dicta- 
tor was  invested  will  show  how  far  his  authonty 
was  adequate  fur  such  an  object. 

In  the  fir&t  place,  he  was  lormerly  called  magitltr 
pi;pM<t,or  master  uf  the  burghers  and,  though  cre- 
ated for  six  months  only,  his  power  within  the  city 
was  as  supreme  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  consuls 
wutioul  "  In  token  of  this,  the  fasces  and  M'cures 
(the  latter,  instruments  ol  capital  punishment)  were 
carried  before  him  even  in  the  city."  Again,  no  ap- 
peal against  the  dictator  was  at  first  allowed  either 
to  111"?  commons  or  the  burghers,  although  the  latter 
had,  even  under  the  lungs,  enjoyed  the  privilege  ut 
appealiag  fiom  tlwm  to  the  great  council  of  the  pa- 
irieians  ( p-crrocor*  ad  ^opidsn);  a  privilege,  more- 
over, which  the  Valenan  laws  had  confirmed,  and 
iccurcd  to  them  against  any  magistral  y  whatever  " 
Thu»  right,  however,  was  6ub«equeiitiy  obtained  by 
tlie  members  of  tlte  houses,^*and  perhaps  eventually 
b/ the  plebeians;  an  instance  of  its  being  used  is 
Kiveu  by  Livy,'»in  the  case  of  .M.  Fabius,  who,  when 


his  son  was  [KTsecuted  by  thd  dict;itor  L  l*apinu& 
'  appealed  on  his  behalf  to  the  "  jKjpulus,"  the  pair. 
:  cians  of  the  curies.  Sttil,  eien  in  this  case  Um 

populus  had  recomse  to  entreaties  rather  thas  as* 

thority. 

Moreover,  no  one  was  eUgiUle  to  the  djciatorBbip 
unless  he  had  previously  been  consul  or  praetor,  m 
sucli  was  the  oU  name  of  the  eonsuL*  Afterward 
when  the  powers  of  the  old  prctora  had  been  divi 
ded  between  the  two  cun.-^iils  who  wsnl  tO  Uieii 
provinces  abroad,  and  the  prtetorians  who  admini» 
tend  justice  at  home,  prstorians  as  wt  il  „9  couaa- 
lars  were  qualified  for  the  office.  The  first  plebeian 
dictator  was  C.  Martius  RutUus,  nominated  {d»cttu\ 
by  the  plebeian  oonaiil  M.  PopiUins  Lvnsi,  fi.C. 
356.* 

With  respect  to  the  dectorsandthe  mode  t»f  ciee> 

tion,  we  are  told*  that  on  the  fir^t  institution  if  the 
olfice,  the  tlictator  was  created  by  the  popuLis  or 
burgliers  (.V   Valerius  qm  vnmua  maguUt  a  pyfuio 

crcatuM  eat),  just  as  it  had  been  the  cuatom  tur  the 
kings  to  to  doeted  by  the  patrieians.  Dionjsia^ 

tells  us  that  the  people  merely  ratified  (Irti.'tj^aaTO') 
ihc  choice  of  the  senate.  But  the  common  prac- 
tice, even  in  very  early  times,  was  for  liv:  .senate  to 
select  an  individual,  who  was  nominated  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  then  ro- 
ceived  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  auihon'.v.  Uum 
tlte  nssembly  of  the  ctiries.*  This  rattdcatioii  was 
in  early  timea  indispenaable  to  the  valiriity  of  the 
election,  just  as  it  had  hccn  necessary  Itw  the  kings, 
even  alter  their  election  by  the  curies,  to  apply  tu 
them  for  investiture  with  the  imperium  (tegem  «i 
aiam  de  mpen'o  fare*}. 

The  possesaion  of  the  right  of  conierrmg  tho 
perium  may,  as  Niebuhr  suf;}:es>t.s,  havi>  Uni  the  pa- 
tricians to  dii>p<'nse  with  voting  un  ilse  preiuiumry 
nomination  of  the  senate,  aUhou<;li  u  is  not  im|o»- 
sible  that  the  right  of  ratification  has  been  cooftxiad* 
ed  with  the  power  uf  appointment.  In  later  timei^ 
however,  and  alter  the  passing  of  the  Ma>nian  law, 
the  conferring  of  the  imrx^iium  was  a  mere  form. 
Thenoeforward  it  was  only  ne<:essaiy  that  the  eo» 
sui  should  consent  to  pTodatip  the  person  nominiif 

ted  by  the  senate.' 

In  the  statement  we  have  just  made  with  respect 
to  the  nominations  by  the  senate,  we  have  been 
guided  oihiedy  by  the  auihority  of  Livy;  bat  wo 

must  not  onul  to  menlion  that,  recording  to  l)iony- 
sius,  the  senate  only  resolved  oo  the  appi^mtint  nl  oi 
a  dictator,  and  left  the  choice  to  be  made  by  one  of 
the  consuls.  .Some  instances  mentioned  m  Liv| 
certainly  confirm  this  opinion  ;  but  they  arc  gcner> 
ally,  though  uoi  always,  cases  in  which  a  dicLator 
was  appointed  for  some  single  and  uiumportant  pur- 
pose nor  is  it  likely  that  the  disposal  of  kin^ 
power  would  have  l>een  intrustcti,  as  a  matter  m 
course,  to  the  discretion  of  an  imi'Vkliial.  On  una 
of  these  occasions  we  read  that  the  consuls  in  othcs 
refused  for  some  time  to  declare  a  dictator,  tboqgb 
required  by  the  senate  to  do  so,  till  th^  were  eony 
pelled  by  eac  of  tlie  Iribiim  s  *  Tliero  were,  in  fact, 
religious  scruples  against  the  nomiuation  b^  ing  made 
by  any  other  authority  than  the  eon^ub  and  to 
auch  an  extent  were  they  carried,  that  after  th« 
battle  9t  the  Trasimeno  lake,  the  only  sur-:ving 
consul  hciu^i  fnnn  home,  the  people  elected  ^  prcv 
dicuior,  and  so  met  the  emergency.  We  may  cd^ 
serve  that  Livy  slates,  with  renrenoe  lo  tliis  case, 
that  ihopap'c  could  not  create  a  dictator,  having 
never  up  to  that  time  exercised  such  a  power  {guod 


I.  tCie  .  Pro  MiL,  lO.)-a.  (Niebuhr,  I.,  p.  5bS.)-3.  (Liv.,  ......  . 

viu..»;  a.,".)— 4.  (Id.,  ni.,  88.)—*.  (W.,  34.)  I    1.  (Liv.,  n.,  18.)— «.  (Ut.,  ni.,  17.— AmoW,  it.,  p.  84.) 

iin  (Id.,  ixiii.,  93.) -a.  (Lit.,  ii.,  l8.)-».  i  (Pe«.,  Opt.  L*«.>— «.  (t.,  70.>-5.  (Li».^«.,  3*.>--6.  ;C»c.,  »| 

(AiMld,i.,pu l44.)---10.(V4rro,l)«yiig.l,M., ▼,««.)— II.(U«., I  Rapulh,  IK,  IS,  l7.)-7.  (NMlmlut.i.,|t.SM.)--&  V^«*u*,V 
viii.,  m-n.  (id.,  ii.,  18.)-I3.  (Ut.,  iU  S-Cis.,  fh  Bipktii.*  <      "J.-V^mfM^  % .  tlLh-S.  iWt      V<l'l^  il"-      *> • 
n.)— 14  (FiHtnOpi.Lts.w is.(nii.,IS.)  ( ssni.. «.  S.I 
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MNf  uam  rnle  earn  dtem  Jactum  erat) :  we  find,  I  )w- 
evcr,  in  a  case  sribscquent  lu  thia  (B  C.  •!«),  thai 
the  inMiple  did  ajpotnt  a  dictator  for  lioidiii!,'  the 
elmioas,  tbuugh  the  consul  of  the  jrear  prutented 
4igmiiist  it,  «•  aa  encmaehmont  opon  his  privileges  ; 
nut  c\  t- n  tbea  the  coosnl  nummaledt  though  he  did 

Dot  appoint^ 

Dtuoyttiue*  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  a  dic> 
uxor  was  supreme  in  everything  {rroXtfiov  re  «<tl 
Uf^rjviif  KM  iravrdf  &kkov  -pu)fiaro^  avroKfjaTup),  and 
.bat,  till  Ihf  time  of  Huliu,  no  dictator  had  ever 
•tuued  ilia  pow»  r  There  were,  however,  some 
linutdtions  which  wo  will  mention. 

1.  The  period  ul  otlice  was  only  six  months,*  and 
■t  the  eiid  oi  that  time  a  dictator  might  be  brought  to 
trial  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  cumiinULd  by  lnm  u  hiJc 
in  power.*  Ibtany*  however*  resigned  iheur  author- 
ity before  the  expiratioft  of  the  aiz  months,  after 
cmnph  ling  the  hu>Mie>.s  I'tr  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 2.  A  ilictaior  could  nut  diawon  '.he  treas- 
U17  b^ond  the  credit  granted  him  by  the  senate,* 
nor  go  out  of  Italy,'  nor  even  ride  on  horseback 
without  the  permittkM  of  the  people,'  a  regulation 
apparently  cjprieiou.s,  but  perhaps  intended  to  show 
whence  his  authority  carae.  I'lie  usurped  powers 
of  the  dictators  Sulla  and  Julius  Cssar  arc,  of 
oourae,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  geuuine  dio- 
tatorahip.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  office 
was  abolisht  d  forever  by  a  law  of  Aiiionv,  the  con- 
sul.* The  title,  mdccd,  was  offered  to  Augustus, 
hot  be  resolutely  refused  it,*  in  consequence  of  the 
od'.um  attached  to  it  from  tlic  conduct  of  Stdla  when 
diclaior  ;  111  fact,  even  during  the  later  aj^es  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  01. e  hundred  and  twenty  years 
previous  to  Sulla's  dictatorship,  the  ollice  itself  had 
been  in  abeyanee,  tboagh  the  consuls  were  fre- 
quently invt -ted,  in  time  of  danger,  with  soiin'tlmi;; 
like  a  dictutotial  power  by  a  senatus  consulluiii, 
empowering  them  to  take  measures  tar  securing 
the  state  against  h^rm  {nt  daretU  tpentm  m  quid 
retjpMiea  dttrimemtt  <  upi-i<  t). 

Ttigelher  with  the  master  of  the  burghers,  or  the 
dictator,  there  was  always  appiiinied  (diciiUon  aJdi- 
tm»)u  m^fiattr  tquUum,  or  master  of  the  knights. 
In  many  passages  of  Livy,  it  is  stated  that  tlie  lat- 
ter was  chosen  by  the  dictator.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  the  eas>c  ;  at  any  rate,  wc  meet 
with  instances  where  Ute  appointment  was  made  by 
the  aenate  or  the  plebs.**  He  was,  of  eovrse,  sub- 
ieetp  like  other  citizens,  to  the  dietator ;  but  Ins  au- 
thority is  said  to  have  been  equally  sii;ireiui  ,  within 
his  own  jurisdiction,  over  the  kiu^^hts  and  arcensi:'' 
who  the  latter  are  it  is  difficult  to  dcternune."  Nie> 
babr**  says  of  the  nia;,'ister  equitum,  "The  fono* 
tions  of  tliis  otTicer  in  Itie  state  are  involv(  d  111  ob- 
scurity ;  Uiat  he  was  not  merely  the  commander  of 
the  horse,  and  the  dictator's  lieutenant  in  the  iield, 
is  certain.  I  conjecture  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
centuries  of  the  plebeian  knights,  and  that  he  was 
their  protector  :  the  dictator  may  have  presided  at 
the  election,  and  have  taken  the  votes  oi  the  twelve 
cnturies  on  the  person  whom  he  proposed  to  them. 
Tliis  migbt  after wd  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
bu  would  then  name  his  colleague  himself 

This  conjecture,  alll  juyh  iiiau.>iljJe,  is  far  from 
beiof  supported  by  the  authority  of  Livy,  who  speaks 
of  both  officers  as  being  **  eraatl,**  and  of  the  ma- 
guster  eijiiitum  as  fwing  "  additus  dictator!,"  in  such 
a  vkay  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  they  were 
both  appointed  by  the  same  authority,  just  as  they 
wiere  both  selected  from  the  same  class  of  men,  the 
ecaeuiares  or  pratorii.  

I.  (I^T.,  «xii.,8,31.)— a  (».,73.)— 3.  (Liv.,n.. 34.5—4.  (Liv., 
—5.  (Niebuhr,  nuie  1249.)  —  G.  (Liv.,  E|>u..  xii.)  — T. 
IM.,  a»iu-,  M.)— 0.  iCic,  Pbjl.,  I.,  ;Sm  t..  <K  n.v.,  r.  52.) 

—19.  (LrfT.,  ii.,  IS  i  fiik,  17 ,  uvii..  A.}— li.  (Vuni,  l>«i  Liug. 


'  On  one  occasion  tne  pr-ople  made  a  mister  oi  »!»• 
horse,  M.  Minucius,  eij'ial  in  command  with  thfl 
dictaior  Fabius  Maxiinus.' 

DICTYNN'IA  (A:«rviwta>,  a  festival  with  sacrt. 
fices,  celebrated  at  Cydonia  hi  Crete,  in  honour  tst 
Artemis,  Rumamed  A/«twvo  or  ^iKTwvuia,  from 
61KTVOV,  a  hunter's  net.*  Particulars  respecting  its 
celebration  are  not  known.  Artemis  A(\rwMiinw 
also  worshipped  at  Sparta,*  and  at  Ambrysua  le 
Phocls* 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  <5i<>f  and  deus'^).  Tho 
name  dies  was  applied,  Uke  our  word  day,  to  the 
time  during  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  . 
ancients,  the  .«un  performed  his  course  around  the 
earth  ;  and  this  tunc  they  called  the  civil  day  (di/ji 
ciciliji,  in  GTeeWwxO'iUfii'V.  hecaie^e  it  includi  d  Ixith 
night  and  day*).  The  natural  day  (dies  tuuuralu), 
or  the  time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  son, 
was  Itk<  wise  desiicnated  by  the  name  dies  The 
civil  day  l)egan  wiUi  the  (Jreeks  at  tlie  tliiifj  of 
the  .sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnigiit ,  w  ith 
the  Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with 
the  Urabrians  at  midday.*  we  have  here  only  to 
consider  the  natur.il  d.iv.  and,  as  its  .sulKlivisiona 
were  different  at  ditlV  rent  times,  and  not  always  the 
same  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  va- 
rious iKirts  into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  diiferent  period.s  ol  their  history,  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  its  divisions  among  the  Ro- 
mans, to  which  will  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  re* 
markable  days. 

-\t  tlie  tune  of  the  Homeric  poem.s,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  intt)  three  parts  *  The  first,  called 
began  with  sunrise,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  apaoe  of  time  during  which  Hght  seemed 
to  be  increasing,  1.  f  ,  till  midday  *  Some  anci<  nt 
grammarians  have  supp<»sed  that  in  some  mstaneea 
Homer  used  the  word  ^wf  for  the  whole  day.  but 
Nitzsch"  has  shown  the  incorrectness  cf  this  opin- 
ion. The  second  part  was  called  /Uttnv  i)uap,  or  mid* 
day,  during  which  ti;e  tan  was  ihouclil  to  .stand 
biilL"  The  third  part  bore  the  name  t.f  duAtj  01 
(kieXav  ifiapf**  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
increased  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  The  last 
part  of  the  6ci?.ri  was  sometimes  desicnated  by  the 
words  rruTi  laxrpav  or  /ioi/Xirof.'*  Besides  lli'  si> 
three  great  divisions,  no  others  seem  to  have  been 
known  at  the  tune  when  the  Homeric  poems  were 
cnmiMised.  The  chief  informntion  nspectini;  the 
divKsiuns  of  the  day  in  the  period  alu  r  Homer,  and 
more  especially  the  divisions  made  by  the  .Mhe- 
niana*  ia  to  be  derived  from  Pollux.*  *  The  first  and 
last  of  the  diTwions  made  at  the  time  of  Homer 
were  afterward  subdivided  into  two  parts.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  termed  -fjui  or 
np^riifhupat ;  the  l  iller  7f /.iidovav^  rf/f  (ijopuf,  or 
nepi  Trltjdtrvaav  iiyoptiv}*  The  ficaov  ijuar  of  Homer 
was  afterward  expressed  by  ficrjiiufjfHii,  utaov  fifiepa^, 
or  ficoTj  tifit/Hi,  and  coinpn  in  iidrd,  a>  l)etore,  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to 
rise  nor  to  decline  The  two  parts  of  tht-  afternoon 
were  called  <hi77  rrputri  or  npuia,  and  AeiX^  0^19  or 
A^^t'o.'*  This  ilivision  continued  to  be  observed  down 


1.  (Liv  ,  xiH..  26.)— 2.  (Diml.  Sic,  v..  76.— Cumpwv  Strmlio, 
X.,  p.  376,  p.1.  Taurhmt^.— P«iwm.,ii.,  30,  ♦  3.>— I.  C^sn^in^ 
IS,  »  7.)— 4.  (Paus.,  X..34S,  k  I.— Comt  are  tbe  aeluUMt  ad  Aril 
fawh.,  Raa.,  iaS4  ;  V«p.,  357 :  and  Meumua,  Cwta,  c.  S.H-* 
(BuUaaBB,  Mnbokma,  ii.,  p.  74.)— «.  (S««  OMorin..  Ii»  Dia 
N»ldi,  as.— Fliiu,  H.  N.,  ii.,  77,  79.— Vwto.  I)«  Re  R^wt., 
'».—ituadb..  Sat,  i.,S.|— 7.  (M«CTwb.,t|c.— ti.  llnu,  tn.,  S.)-- 


8.  III..  XXI.,  lll.)-9.  (11,  Tin  .Ofl;  ix.,84.— (W..  u.,56.)-ia 
(AiunBrkumffii  lur  tVlvwc.  i..  123.)  — II.  (Ilrnnia*  ad  Plat, 
Phanlr.,  p.  342.)— 12.  (<XI..  x»ii.,G06.— Cuu|>are  UutUiiann'*  Lox- 
il.«;u«.  II.,  n.  M.)— 13.  (<Vi.,  XTii.,  lai.— II.,  XVI.,  779.)— II 
(OiKiw.,  I.,  68.)— 15.  (H.T.KI.,  IV.,  181.— Xcn..  Mem.,  i.,  I,  )  Itt 
— llollen.,  i.,  1,  ♦  30.— Ui.iii  Chrytuct.,  Oral..  l«tii.)  — 16.  (H» 
rwl.,  187  J  TiiK,  «.— ThttcyU.,  lii ,  74  ;  nu.,  tS.— C^upart 
Libuist.Bpitf-.MMM.) 
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lo  the  lalurl  jwriod  of  Grecian  history,  thougli  an- 
Mher  uwre  accurate  diviaioii,  and  more  adapted  to 

the  purposes  of  copimon  life,  was  introducoJ  at  an 
early  pt^noJ  :  Tor  Anaximaoder,  or,  atxronlmg  to 
etliens,  lus  disciple  Anaximenes,  is  said  to  have 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
Babylonian  rhronometer  or  sundial  (called  irSXo^  or 

«i^X)?.^>/ior,  suivu'liim^  wilh  the  I'pillii  t  aKuJirjiUKov  or 

i^aftuvApw\  by  means  oi  which  the  natural  day  was 
divided  into  tw<dve  equal  apaeee  of  time.*  These 

fpacf's  were,  of  l  otiryf.  longer  or  shorter,  arcorflins: 
lo  thf  varu.UH  sea.s<ms  ol  iht;  year.  ilif  nami* 
liouts  (upiii).  however,  did  not  come  into  general 
uae  till  a  very  late  periodf  and  the  difference  be- 
tween natural  and  equinoctial  houra  waa  llrat  ob- 
srrvcd  by  ilio  Alexandrine  astronomers. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  h»stf»ry  of  llonie, 
«rhen  artificial  means  of  dNWioff  time  were  yet  un- 
ItnoM-ii,  the  natural  |ri)enomena  of  increasing  light 
and  darkness  formed  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the 
Gierke-,  the  slaiulard  of  divi.sion,  as  we  see  from 
the  vaj{ue  expressions  in  Censorinus.'  Pliny  states' 
that  in  the  Twelve  Tablea  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  montioiM-d  as  the  two  parts 
into  « liieti  Ihe  day  was  then  divided ;  but  from  fk;n- 
sorinus*  and  Gellius*  we  learn  that  midday  (mtri- 
4u»i  waa  also  mentioaed.  Varro*  likewise  distin- 
gukriied  three  paita  of  the  da^,  vis.,  numc,  meriHet, 
•nd  tuprcma  scil.  tempcstas,  aher  which  no  a.ssetn- 
Uy  could  be  held  in  the  Forum.  The  lex  Plseloria 
piescribed  that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  supre- 
me in  the  comitium,  that  the  people  might  know 
that  their  meeting  was  to  be  adjourned.  But  the  di- 
vision of  the  day  iiu»>l  i;en<  rally  (i!)>rrvt  il  by  the 
Romans  was  ttiat  tutu  lemons  oHtemcriiltanum  and 
fomeriiianum,  the  meridiea  itself  being  only  consid- 
ered as  a  p<i!tit  at  which  the  one  endiHTand  the  oth- 
er comtnenced  Dut,  as  it  was  uf  nnportance  that 
this  moment  should  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
{9id.  AccsNsos)  was  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
ttme  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  he  saw  Ihe 
SOT.  itandini:  between  the  mstra  and  the  groecosta- 
ais.  The  division  uf  the  day  into  twelve  e<iual  spa- 
ces, which,  here  aa  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer,  was  ad*iptcd  at  the  time  when 
artificial  means  of  measurmg  time  were  introduced 
among  the  Roiu.iiis  iVoiu  (ireeee  This  was  about 
(he  year  S  C.  when  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  afler 
*Jw  war  with  Pjrrrhus  in  southern  Italy,  brought  to 
Hojiie  an  m-lrument  called  Mijarinin  horologium,  or 
siiiipiy  sdiariiiin/'  n«it  as  the  suiariuin  had  been 
made  for  a  diflerent  meridian,  it  showed  the  time  at 
Rome  very  iooorrectiy.  Scipio  Nasica,  therefore, 
erected  in  B.C.  1S9  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indi- 
cated till'  hiMirs  of  the  [ii:r!it  a-  ut  II  as  of  the  day. 
Even  after  tin-  eneliun  ul  tins  ei<  psydra,  it  was  cus- 
tomaiy  tat  one  of  the  suhordmate  ofHcers  of  the 
prMor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours ; 
which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the  night,  divi- 
ded into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  three  linur?- 
See  Dissen's  treatise,  De  I'artibut  Noclu  et  Dut  ex 
^)ivinonU>u*  Veierum,  ill  his  KktM  LttemUekt  vnd 
Dcutxchf  Sc  >,  fun.  p.  ISO,  160.  (Compare  the  arti- 
cle liolUiUOUlL  M.) 

All  the  days  uf  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ibrent  pomu  of  view,  divided  by  the  Roonna  into 
diflfereiit  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the  admhiia- 
t}  uiur.  (It  justice,  all  days  were  divided  into<lM*/«»- 

k  and  dit»  nr/aslt. 

Dies  VAtTi  were  the  days  on  which  the  praetor 
^ras  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  public 


I.  illfm.)..  II.,  1TO.-Dio)f.  Larrt.,  ii.,  1.  S  -Phn.,  It.  N.,  ii.. 
6,78.— Sui.lui.  «  V.  'A»^ul''(j  i»«V"s  )— *•  (1>»  IJ'P  N»«..  24  )— 3. 
(II.  N.,  VII. .  CO,l-J.  i\.  r  2.)— tf.  IDb  I.ii.r.  Lnt., 

vi.,4,&,mJ.  Mullrr;  aiHll>!dor.,Orig..  v..  30  ftod  31.J— 7.  (PJaat. 
W^.  0«IL,  iii..  S.  4  5.) 
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ooiu:;s ,  they  derived  their  name  ittyn  f  ai  {ft,  ms 
Mrte ;  iff,  4ieo,  aJdiat^).   On  aome  of  the  diea  htti 

comitia  could  be  held,  but  not  on  all  *  Dies  mijfht 
be  fasti  in  three  ditferent  ways :  I.  Dita  J<uti  pn- 
prie  et  loft,  or  simply  diet  foBti^  were  days  on  whinA 
the  prvtor  used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  so 
at  all  hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Komar 
calendar  by  the  letter  T,  ami  tlieir  number  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was  3S  ;*  2.  Dies  propru  sed  wn 
totifiuli,  or  diet  tn/eretM,  days  on  which  the  ptmm 
might  hold  his  courts,  but  not  at  til  hours,  so  that 
sometimes  one  half  of  such  a  day  was  fasius,  while 
the  other  half  was  nefastus.  'Ilieir  number  was  66 
in  the  year,  and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar 
by  the  signs  Fp.  =  fasius  prima,  Np  =  ne/uhu  pri- 
mn,  En.  —  rndoUrrisiis  —  \nlCTcisus,  Q  Rex  C.  F  = 
quando  Rrz  comitw  fugit,  or  quandc  Rex  eomutaeU 
fas,  Q.  St.  Df.  -=  quundo  ticrcut  defer tur  ;  S.  Dttt  nam 
prupne  nd  ca*u  jaMti,  or  days  which  were  not  fasii 
propt-rly  speaking,  but  became  fasti  accidentally  :  a 
dHs  eomitiahs,  for  instance,  might  become  lastu.*, 
if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or  during  a  part 
of  it,  no  oomitia  were  hdd,  ao  that  H  aeeordingly  he* 
came  either  a  dies  fastus  totus,  or  fastus  ex  p  irte.* 

Dies  ^Er  ^^Tl  were  days  on  which  neither  courts 
of  justice  nor  comilia  were  allowed  to  Iv  held,  and 
which  were  dedicated  to  other  purpoeea.*  Accord* 
ing  to  the  ancient  legends,  they  were  said  to  have 
b«'eii  fixed  by  Numa  Pompilius.*  From  the  re- 
marks made  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  one 
part  of  a  day  might  be  fastus,  while  another  was  ne> 
fastus.^  The  nundina,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fasti,  had  been  made  nefasti  at  the  time  *vben 
the  twelve. months  year  was  introduced  ;  but  in  B.C. 
286  they  were  again  made  fasti  by  a  law  of  Q  Hor- 
tenaius.*  The  term  dies  nefasti.  which  originally 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  hut  simply  indieatt  d 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  lo  be  held,  waa  m 
suhse'iuent  times  applied  to  religious  days  in  geoei^ 
al,  u.s  dies  nefasti  were  mostly  diedicated  to  '.faewoih 
ship  of  the  gods.* 

In  a  n  ligidus  p+)int  of  view  all  day.s  of  the  year 
were  cither  diet  fatt,  or  dic$  profesti,  or  dus  tiUercin. 
According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macrobius.  dies 
festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  spent  with 
sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other  solemnities ; 
dies  profesti  belonged  to  men  for  the  admiaistra- 
tion  of  their  private  and  public  affairs.  They  were 
either  Ou  /wtit  or  eomitiatta^  or  eomperenJmii  oi 
ttttif  w praliaffs.  Dies  intercisi  were  eu::  n, m  f>«*- 
twccn  gods  and  men,  that  is,  partly  devoted  to  ibc 
worship  of  the  goda,  partly  to  the  transaction  of  ei^ 
dinaiy  business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remtrica  on  some  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  wbich  are  like*- 
wi^e  defined  by  Macrobius.  Diet  eamitialfs  wire 
days  on  which  riMiiitia  were  held ;  their  number 
was  1S4  in  a  year.  Dies  eomperendini  were  days  to 
which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  transferretl 
(luifiux  rii'!uii(iiuu!n  licet  dicirc**).  Dies  xian  wene 
days  set  a{>art  lor  causes  between  Roman  citixcos 
and  foreigners  {qui  judieii  eaium  enm  peregnms  i»- 
xtifini'ifur).  Dies  pralialis  wer<'  all  da)s  on  which 
religion  did  not  forbid  to  commence  a  war .  a  iist 
of  days  and  festivals  on  which  it  wai>  eotiir.iry  ts 
religion  to  commence  a  war  is  given  by  Macrobtim. 
See  alao  Festua, «.  v.  Compare  Mauotioa,  Dt  Ktf> 
erum  Dierum  Batimu,  and  the  article  Ciumui 
(Roman). 

DIFFAREA'TIO.  (Vid.  DivoaTiini ) 
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IJIOESTA.  (  TiJ.  PandectA)  i 
DI  GITL'S.    {Vid.  Pk«.) 

UUPOUSIA  iAtimXna),  also  called  ^iiroXtia  o.  ] 
AuitiJum,  a  rery  ancient  festival,  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  AUiens  in  honour  of  Zeus, 

sumamed  TloXuix^  Suidaa  and  tlie  scholiast  on  . 
Aiistophanes*  are  misukea  in  believing  that  Uiei 
DiipoUa  were  the  same  festival  as  the  Diasia.  It| 
\r?ji  helil  (Ml  tlif  I  ttli  of  Scirrophoriun.  The  man- 
ner ill  wbn  h  ilif  bucritice  of  an  ox  was  offered  on 
Una  occasion,  and  llit-  origin  of  the  rile,  are  de- 
scribed by  furphyrius,*  with  whose  account  may  be  i 
eomiMured  the  fragmentary  desertptiom  of  Pausa- 
nias*  and  .Klian  *  The  Athenians  jdaccd  bark  y 
mixed  vviUi  wheal  upon  Ihe  allar  of  Zeus,  and  lell  il 
unguarded ;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacrificed  was 
thm  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds.  One  of 
the  priests,  who  oore  the  name  of  flov^voc  (whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  called  ^uvooma),  at  see- 
ing the  ox  eating,  snalctied  the  axe,  killed  the  ox, 
and  ran  away.  The  others,  as  if  not  knowing  who 
bad  kdled  the  animal,  Doade  inquiries,  and  at  last 
also  summoned  the  axe,  which  was  in  the  end  de- 
clared guilty  of  having  committed  the  niurJcr. 
This  CUB  torn  is  said  to  have  arisen  frnui  the  fol- 
lowing dRNKDstanoe  :  In  the  reign  of  Ereehtheua, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia.  or,  aerording  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  at  the  Diipoha,  an 
ox  ate  the  cakes  ofTercd  to  the  god,  and  one  Uaulon 
or  Thaulon.  or,  according  to  others,  tiie  3ov^vo(, 
killed  the  ox  with  an  axe  and  fled  from  his  coun- 
try. The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe 
was  declared  guilty,  and  the  nle  obtierved  at  the 
Diipnlia  was  performed  in  oooUDemoration  of  that 
event.^  This  legend  of  the  origio  of  the  Dtipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  beek  to  a  time  when  it  baa  not 
y<'t  »H'C(>ine  customary  to  offer  animal  sanrifices  to 
tne  gods,  but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Por- 
phyrius  altco  informs  us  that  three  Attienian  families 
bail  their  especial  (probably  hereditary)  functions 
to  perf«»rm  at  this  festival.  Members  of  the  one 
drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence  called 
amyxadot :  another  iami^,  descended  from  Baulon, 
and  called  the  ffamrvim,  knoefced  the  victim  down  ; 
andatliird,  designated  by  the  name  dotTym^  killed  it.* 
DILKiE'.NTlA.  (Vid.  Culpa.) 
DIMACH-E  {6ifiuxai)  were  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion  re- 
qoired.  Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  horse-sold icrs,  and  lighter  tlian  that  of 
the  regular  ht  aw-armed  foot.  A  servant  accom- 
eai-1.  .^I'i  lter  in  order  to  lake  care  of  his 
when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot,  litis  spe- 
of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
bf  Alexander  the  Great.* 

DIMINUTIO  CA'PITIS.  ( Vtd.  Caput  ) 
DIO'BOLOS.  {Vid.  0B0L08.) 
DIOCI.El'A  (AiuKXeia),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Megarians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
hero,  Diocles,  around  whose  tjrave  youii;,'  men  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  eonteate.  We  read  that 
hp  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowers.'*  The  scholiast 
on  Theocritus'*  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as 
foflowa :  Diodes,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Megara, 
where  he  finnd  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell  in  love, 
bl  some  battle,  while  protecting  the  object  of  his 
love  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain.  The  Megarians 
honoured  the  gallant  lover  with  a  tomb,  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and,  in  coaunemoratioa  of  his 
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faithful  attachment,  instituted  tho  li?stival  ol  tne 
Diodeia.  See  Bockh  ad  Pmd.,  Olymp.,  vii.,  i57,  p 
176,  and  the  scholiast  «d  Aruioph.,  Ackam.,  730, 
where  a  Megarian  swears  by  Diocles,  from  wiitch 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  held  in  great  horiour  by 
the  Megarians.' 

DIOMO'SIA  (Aiufioaia).    {Vtd.  Antomosia.) 

DIONY'SIA  (A(ovvota),  featiYals  celebrated  inv*> 
rious  parts  of  Or*  ec  e  in  honour  of  Dionysus.  We 
have  to  consider  under  this  head  several  festivals  of 
the  same  deity,  although  some  of  them  bore  difl^er- 
ent  names ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  name  ol 
the  festival  was  sometimes  derived  from  that  of  the 
god,  sometimes  from  the  place  where  it  was  cele- 
brated, and  .sometimes  Irom  some  particular  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  celebralion.  We  sliail, 
however,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  Attic 
festivals  of  Dionjrsus,  as,  on  account  of  their  fnti 
mate  connexion  with  the  origin  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  literature,  they  are  of  greater  int 
portance  to  us  than  any  other  ancient  festival. 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic  joy 
which  manifested  tbemselvc.H  in  various  ways.  The 
import  of  some  of  the  apparently  unmeaning  and 
absurd  practices  in  which  the  Greeks  indulged  du- 
ring' the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been  well 
explained  byMuller:*  "The  intense  dt.sire  kit  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  con<juer, 
to  suflTer  in  oummon  with  him,  made  them  regard 
the  aobordfnafe  beings  (Satyrs,  Pans,  and  Nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounti(<!.  an«! 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  from  hini  mlo 
vegetation,  and  branch  off*  into  a  VllktJ  Of  beautiful 
or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by  which 
they  cnuld  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  of 
their  divinity.  The  customs  so  prevalent  at  the 
festivals  of  I)iony8US,  of  taking  the  disguise  of  sa- 
tyrs, doubtless  origiealed  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in 
the  mere  desire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the 
disguise  of  a  in;u*k.  otiierwise  so  serious  and  pa- 
thetic a  spectacle  as  tragedy  uuuid  never  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  eboniaes  of  theae  antyrs.  The  de- 
sire of  escaping  from  self  into  something  new  and 
strange,  of  living  an  imaginary  world,  breaks 
forth  in  a  thousand  ins<t.:nre8  iu  these  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  It  ia  seen  in  the  cokraring  the  body  with 
plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  difll^nt  sorts  of  green 
and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goat  and  deer 
skins  round  the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  large 
leaves  of  different  plants,  and,  lastly,  in  the  vi-earmg 
masks  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  materials,  and  of 
a  complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character." 
Drunkenness,  and  the  Ixdsterous  music  of  flutes, 
cvmbals,  and  drums,  were  likewise  common  to  all 
Dionysiac  festivals.  In  the  prooesekms  called  ^iaooi 
(fri»ii  i5.r/a;fj).  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  part,  in  the  disgni-se  of  Bacchee, 
Lenae,  Thyades,  Naiades.  jNymphs,  Aic  .  adorned 
with  garlands  of  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  in 
their  hands  (hence  the  god  was  sometimes  called 
Ov?.i>0|i>^of),  so  that  the  whole  train  represented  a 
population  inspired,  and  actuated  by  the  powerful 
presence  of  the  go<l.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  oo- 
casion  were  called  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with 
the  boldest  imagery,  in  which  his  exploit?  ar.d 
achievements  were  extolled.  (Kt'd.  Chorus.)  The 
phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature,  was 
also  carried  in  these  processions,*  and  men  dia- 
guised  as  women,  called  IdvftMoi,*  foltowed  the 
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pi^alias  A  woman  called  Axxfo^^  carried  the 
t^vav,  a  long  basket  containing  the  ima^'e  (if  the 
god.  Mai<leiw  of  noble  birth  (xovf^poi)  used  to 
earry  figs  in  baskets,  which  were  sometimes  of 

aiiil  tu  woar  garlands  of  figs  round  thfir  necks  * 
The  indulgence  in  drinking  wa^  considered  l)y  the 
Greeks  as  n  duty  of  gratitude  which  Ihcy  owed  to 
the  giver  of  the  vine ;  hence  in  some  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia." 

The  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus  were  four  in  num- 
ber :  the  Atovvcia  KaT'dypovt,  or  rural  Dionysia, 
the  Ai^fo,  tho  'KvOtmitpta,  and  the  htovima  Iv 
itorei.  Aftor  Kulinkf  n*  and  SpaMinj;;*  had  declared 
the  AnllicsUria  and  the  Ix^niea  to  only  two 
names  for  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
88  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in  1817,  A. 
Boi-kh  rt  .I'l  a  \>.\\n  r  to  the  Berlin  Academy,*  in 
which  he  c»iablisbed  by  incontrovertible  arguments 
the  dill^nce  between  the  Lenaea  and  Anthesteria. 
An  abridgiiunt  of  13oi-kh"s  essay,  containing  a!! 
that  is  nectsiuiry  to  (oriii  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Moseum.* 
The  season  of  the  year  sacred  to  Dionysus  was  du- 
ring the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,'  and 
the  Attif  li'-tivals  were  arcordingiy  (•cletirated  in 
the  Poseideon,  Uaxnciton  (the  Lenaeon  of  the  loni- 
ans),  Anth<>8terion,  and  Ela|;^ebolion. 

The  Adi  i''(TJa  Kar'  aypovr  or  fuxpa,  tlie  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  i  r  l«  t>rated 
m  the  various  demes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of  Po- 
Boideon,  and  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
several  local  magistrates,  the  deroarchs.  This  was 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  was  held  with 
the  higlieat  tlegree  of  merriment  and  freedom ;  even 
slaves  enjoyed  full  freedom  during  its  oetebration, 
and  tlieir  Iwii.iterous  sliouts  on  the  occasion  were 
almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek 
Ibr  the  oiigin  of  comedy,  in  the  jests  and  the  scur- 
rilous abuse  which  the  peasants  vented  upon  the 
tay-standers  from  a  wagon  in  which  they  rode  about 
<«^>{-  <>'  uuciuv).  Aristophanes'  calls  the  comic 
poets  r^ji'jv^'o'f  let'-singers,  and  comedy,  r^jydia, 
toe-song  ;*  from  the  custom  of  amearing  the  face 
with  lees  of  wine,  in  whicli  the  merry  coimtry  peo|)le 
mdulyed  at  the  vintage.  The  ascolia  and  other 
amu.senients.  which  were  afterwanl  introduced  into 
the  city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  rural  Dionysia.  TheDIonysia  in  the  Pircus, 
as  U(  II  as  those  of  the  .ither  denies  of  Attiea.  he- 
louged  to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  ant'  Bockh.  Those  in  the  Piraeus 
were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour  a.s  those 
in  the  city  ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of  the  per- 
formance of  e(imedies  and  tragedies,  which  at  first 
may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  piecea;  but 
when  the  drama  bad  attained  a  regular  form,  only 
old  pieces  \v<>re  r<  [irc-t  ntcd  yt  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Their  liberal  and  ilcmocralieal  character  seems  to 
have  been  the  ^  ause  of  the  opposition  which  these 
festivals  met  with,  when,  in  the  time  « <"  Pisistratus, 
The.spis  atteitipled  to  introduce  the  -ural  amuse- 
ments of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  of  Athens.'* 
Ibat  in  oUier  places,  also*  the  introduction  of  the 
warship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great  opposition, 
must  be  iriferred  from  the  letiends  of  Orehomenos, 
Thebes,  Argoe,  Ephcsus,  and  other  places.  Some- 
ttuag  similar  seema  lo  be  implied  in  the  aeeoont  of 
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the  restoration  of  tragic  chorusts  tn  [>ii;o;sns  ai 

Sicyon.' 

The  second  festival,  the  Lenau  (bum  Xfyip,  ths 
wine-press,  fnm  which,  rise,  the  month  of  Oan» 

lion  was  called  by  the  lonians  Leoiron).  was  c«le* 
brated  in  the  month  of  Gamelion  ;  the  place  of  lU 
celebration  was  the  ancient  temple  of  Dionysus 
Limnvus  (from  Xi/ivii,  as  the  district  was  originallj 
a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called  Xifti-^yt' 
[  »'7f).  This  temple,  the  Jjcna'on,  was  situate  south 
of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  ckise  by  it.*  The 
lienca  were  eelebrated  with  a  proecssitM  nod  see^ 
le  contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.*  Tlie  prorc*». 
Ion  probably  went  to  the  Lencon.  where  a  goat 
(Tpuyof,  hence  the  chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose 
out  of  it  were  called  rpayiKOc  ;fopof  and  T^My^,^6ia) 
was  sacrificed,  and  a  chorus  standing  annind  the 
altar  sang  the  dithyr;uiil)ic  oile  to  the  god.  As  tlve 
dithyramb  was  the  element  out  of  which,  by  the  uh 
trodoctkm  of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  (nW.  CnoaesX 
it  is  natural  that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  thi«  ff 
tival,  traiiedy  should  have  preceded  eomedy.  as  we 
see  from  the  inijHirtant  documents  in  Demosthenes.* 
The  poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at 
the  Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archon.  w  ho  had 
the  superintendence  of  tins  f<  -.tival  as  u«ll  .1--  ih»* 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  il  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionysiac  festival,  the  A-nihnttrnn.  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Anth«*>ten- 
on  ;•  that  is  to  say,  the  second  day  fell  on  the  12lh, 
for  it  lasted  three  days,  and  the  first  fell  on  the  1 1  th.* 
and  the  third  on  the  ISth.*  The  second  archon  sa* 
perintended  tlie  n  Irhration  of  the  .\ntlir  stf  ria.  and 
distributed  the  pnzes  among  the  victors  in  the  vsri' 
ous  games  which  were  earried  on  during  the  sen> 
son  *  The  first  day  was  called  Tffl.n^  m  ,  the  sec- 
ond, x"'t\  •1'"'  ^1'6  third, ;i;irpo<.'  Tht  hibt  d;y  d^ 
rived  its  name  from  the  opening  of  the  casks  to  tastt 
the  wine  of  the  preceding  year  \  tlie  accovid  from 
xov^,  the  cup,  ana  se^ms  to  have  been  the  day  do* 
voted  to  drinking.  The  ascolia  seem  to  have  ocen 
played  on  this  day.  ( KtVi.  Abcolia.)  We  read  in 
Suidas'*  of  anotlier  similar  amusement  peculiar  to 
this  day.  Tlie  drinker  placed  himself  n]yon  a  bag 
filled  with  air,  trumfKts  were  sounded,  and  he  who 
emptied  his  cup  quickest,  or  drank  most,  n  ceived 
as  his  prixe  a  leather  bag  filled  with  wine  and  a 
gariand,  or,  according  to  iEiian."  a  golden  crown.** 
The  KCiti'^r  f'y  (j/j  1  ;iis(i  took  plaoe  on  this  day, 
and  *he  jests  and  abuse  vvhu  h  |»  rsons  poured  forth 
on  tliis  occasion  were  douhilr  s  an  imitation  of  the 
amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia  Athe- 
n«us'*  says  that  il  was  customary  on  the  day  of  the 
Choes  to  .senil  on  to  sophists  th^ir  t-al.in«s  and 
presents,  that  they  too  might  enjoy  themselves  witk 
their  friends,  llie  thhd  day  had  its  name  from 
\vrpor,  a  pot,  as  on  tlii.s  day  persons  offered  ptits 


with  flowers,  seeds,  or  cooked  vegetables,  as  u 
rifiee  to  Dionysm  and  Hermes  Chthonius.'*  WMh 
this  sacrifice  were  connected  the  uyuvt^  x^'(^^* 
mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes.**  to 
which  the  second  archon  distrihutrd  the  priz*"a. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  m  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  Anthesteria ;  bnl  at  the  done  of 
the  day  they  were  sent  home  with  the  WOfdr 
pa^f,  KuprCf  ovk,  ir*  'AvdeoTt^pia.^* 
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Il  ts  uiict'itaiii  w.icther  dramas  were  perfornH  d  at 
Ihe  Anlhebttria  ;  but  Bockh  suppost's  tbat  cumcdies 
were  represented,  and  Ihat  tra^dies  whieb  were 
to  be  broaght  ont  at  tt^  great  Dionysia  were  per- 
haps rebeiused  at  the  Anihesteria.  The  mysteries 
conrifcied  with  Ihe  rcli'liration  of  Ihe  Aiillnsteria 
were  held  at  nigbt,  iu  the  ancient  temple  iv  Aiuvoif, 
which  wai  opened  only  once  a  year,  on  the  ISth  of 
Antheetsrion.  They  wort;  likewise  under  the  su- 
periiitecdonce  of  the  aecund  ari-iu>n  and  a  certain 
Duinbtr  uf  <  ri/ieAfnat.  He  appointed  fourteen  priest- 
eeees,  caJied  ytpatpai  or  ytpopait  the  venerable,  who 
eoodocted  the  eeremontee  with  the  aasistanee  uT 
one  other  prirsless.'  'Ihe  wile  of  the  scrontl  archon 
(fiaauiaaa)  ollered  a  nivsienoiis  sacrifice  for  the 
wcUhreoftbe  city;  she  wuij  btiruibed  to  the  gixl 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  al^  tendered  the  oath  to 
the  gera-ra;,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes."  ran 
thus  :  "  I  am  pure  and  uiispotu d  by  jiiythiiif^  that  pol- 
hitest  and  have  never  had  intercourse  with  man.  I 
win  Batomniie  the  Theognia  and  lobakeheia  at  their 
proper  time,  aeconiing  to  llie  laws  of  my  ancestor?." 
The  .idiniaaioD  to  the  myssteries,  from  w  hich  men 
werr  excluded,  look  place  after  especiai  prepara- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  cooaiated  iu  purihcations 
by  air,  water,  or  fire.*  The  initiated  persona  wore 
skins  of  fawns,  and  sometiinea  those  of  panthers 
instead  uf  ivy,  which  was  worn  in  the  public  part 
of  the  Dionysia,  the  mystie  wore  myrtle.*  The 
aacrifice  offered  to  the  god  in  tbeae  nwateriee  con^ 
atsted  of  a  sow,  the  tnnal  saerifiee  of  Demeter,  and 
in  some  places  of  a  cow  with  ealf  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was  symbol- 
ically repraaented  in  thne  mysteries,  as  the  history 
of  Demeter  was  axAed  in  those  of  Eleusis,  which 
were  in  some  respects  connected  with  tlie  former.* 

The  fourth  Atlic  festival  of  Dionysus,  ^lovinta 

h  oorrit  uoTud  or  fuyu/M,  was  celebrated  about  the 
ISth  of  themonUi  oi  EUipbebolion  ;*  but  we  do  not 

know  whethrr  they  l;iPtetl  more  than  one  day  or 
cot.  I'hc  order  in  which  the  ceremonies  look  place 
was,  according  to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as 
follows :  The  great  public  procession,  the  chorus 
of  boys,  the  ku^o(  {tid.  Obobus),  comedy,  and,  last- 
ly, tragedy.  We  possess  in  Athenaeus'  the  descrip- 
•  ion  of  a  great  BMchic  procession,  held  at  Alexan- 
dres in  the  reign  of  PMeoiKus  Pbiladelpbus,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  Attic 
procession.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to 
represent  ihe  god  by  a  man  in  this  procession.  Plu- 
tarch,* at  least,  relates  that,  on  one  onraaion,  a  beau- 
tiful slave  of  Nicias  represented  Dionysus.*  A  ri- 
diculous imitation  of  a  Bacchic  prooe.ssion  is  de- 
scribed m  Aristophanes."  Of  the  dramas  which 
were  performed  at  the  great  Dionysia,  the  tragedies, 
at  ieut,  were  generally  new  pieces ;  repetitiona  do 
man,  however,  seem  to  have  been  exeladed  from  any 
Dion'vsiac  festival.  The  first  archon  had  the  super- 
intendence, and  ^ave  the  churus  to  the  dramatic 
poet  who  wished  10  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festi- 
val. The  priae  award^  to  the  dramatist  for  the 
best  play  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was 
proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus."  Strangers 
were  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  choruses  of 
lioya.  During  this  and  some  oilier  of  the  great  At- 
tic festivals,  prisoners  were  set  fVee,  and  nobody 
was  allowed  lo  seize  the  gnmls  of  a  debtor  ;  but  a 
wnr  was  not  interrupted  Ity  Us  celebration."  As  the 
great  Dionysia  were  celebratrxl  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  when  the  nayigatior  was  reopened.  Athens 
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•  was  not  only  vi.siieil  by  numbers  of  eoufitry  pc  /pki 
but  also  by  straugeis  from  other  parts  ut  Ureece; 
and  the  variooa  amusements  and  cxhibi-.ionson  thx 
occasion  were  not  unlike  those  of  a  modern  fair.* 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the  enor 
mou.s  sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  Demosthcne* ' 
As  many  circunwtaneai  oonneetod  with  i!je  cdebi* 
lion  of  the  Dionysia  cannot  be  made  clear  wiihoui 
enlerinii  into  uiiniile  details,  we  must  rr  re  the  read 
er  to  Dockh's  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  uoiyersal 
among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Enmpe,  and 
the  rharndcr  of  ins  festivals  was  the  .siiiic  every- 
where, only  iiioditit  d  by  the  national  dilFereiices  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Greeks.  It  ia  expressly 
stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge  so  much  in 
drinking  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  as 
other  Greeks.'  The  worshipof  Dionysus  was  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the 
Doric  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  less  popular  among 
the  Horie  states  than  in  other  parte  of  Greece.*  It 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  Bceotia,  in  the  orgies  on 
.Mount  Cilha;ron,  as  is  well  known  from  allusions 
and  deacriptiuns  in  aeveral  Roman  poets.  That  the 
extravagant  merrnnent,  and  the  unrestrained  eon* 
duct  with  which  all  festivals  of  this  class  were  cel- 
ebrated, did,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to  the 
greatest  excesses,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  we  must, 
4t  tbe  same  Um^  a6koowled||e  that  auch  excessea 
did  not  occur  nn^  n  49oroparativety  late  period.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  Bacchic  fes- 
tivals were  solemnised  with  human  sacrifices,  and 
traces  of  this  custom  are  discernible  even  nnti 
very  late.  In  Chios  this  custom  was  saneneded 
by  another,  according  to  which  tbe  Baeen«  were 
ohligi  d  to  eat  the  raw  pieces  of  th  .^h  of  the  victim 
which  were  distributed  among  tbera  This  act  was 
ci^ed  ^yMfoyltt,  vai  Dionyaos  doiived  from  it  the 
name  of  u/iilSio^  and  CtfxrjaT^^.  There  wa.«  a  re,<o;t 
that  even  TheuiisUx-les,  after  the  battle  oi  Salamis, 
sacrificed  three  noble  I*ersians  lo  this  vivinily* 
But  Plutarch's  account  of  this  very  instance,  if 
true,  shows  that  at  this  time  «ueh  savage  rites  wt  tt 
kM)ked  upon  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bacchus,  or,  rather,  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  orgies  {Bacektnaita),  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and  fhmi 
thence  to  Rome,*  where  for  a  lime  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  secret,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
existence,  at  night.  The  initiated,  according  to 
Livy,  did  not  only  indulge  in  feasting  and  drinking 
at  their  meetings,  but,  when  their  minds  were  heat- 
ed with  wine,  they  indulged  in  the  coarsest  ex(  ess- 
es and  tlie  most  unnatural  vices.  Young  girls  and 
youths  were  sedoeed,  and  alt  modesty  was  set 
a'  iiie  .  every  kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satis- 
laclion.  But  the  crimes  did  not  remain  conhned  to 
these  meetings  :  iheir  consequences  were  manifest 
in  all  directions ;  for  false  witnesses,  forgeries,  falae 
wills,  and  denaneiatioos  proceeded  from  this  fbeni 
of  crime.  Poisnn  mid  as^-assiiKiiion  were  can  led 
on  under  the  cover  of  this  society  ;  and  the  voii  es 
of  those  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  hit 
these  orgies,  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shame- 
less practices,  were  drowned  by  the  ahouts  of  the 
Bacchantes,  and  the  dealinitng  sounds  of  drams  snd 
cyrabala. 

The  tune  of  initiation  bated  ten  days,  diiriof 
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wtiicb  a  person  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  all  sex- 
ual intercourse ;  uii  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  uniU^went  a  puriricalion  by  water,  ;inil  was 
lod  ioio  the  sanctuaiy  {Bacckanai).  At  lirst  only 
womoD  were  tnitfaHed,  and  the  orgies  were  oelebra- 
led  eveiy  year  ilurin}?  thrrn  davs,  .Matrons  alter- 
nately performed  the  lunctiDns  oi  prie&ls.  Uul  Pac- 
ala  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending  to  act 
andcr  ibe  direct  mducnce  of  Bacchus,  chained  the 
vhole  inetb3d  of  oelrbration :  «he  admitted  men  to 
.)  initiJition,  and  transferred  tlie  solemnization, 
^i^-Ulch  had  luttierio  Uiken  place  durmg  the  daytime, 
to  the  night.  Instead  of  three  days  in  the  year,  she 
ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  during 
Stc  days  in  every  month.  It  was  from  the  time 
that  these  orgies  were  carried  on  after  this  new 
plan  that,  accordmg  to  the  statement  of  an  eye- 
wttneas,'  lioentkmsness  and  erinm  of  cteiy  de- 
■Cription  were  eoinnntted.  Men  as  well  as  women 
hidulged  in  the  tno^ji  unnatural  appetites,  and  those 
who  attempted  to  stop  or  to  oppose  such  odious 
proceedings  fell  aa  victima.  It  was,  as  Uvy  a^ya, 
a  principte  of  the  aoeiety  to  hold  every  ordlmniee  of 
God  and  nature  in  contempt.  Men,  ;is  if  seized  by 
fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  convulsittns,  gave 
oracles :  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Bacchse,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torchea  in  their  baoda, 
ran  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged  thefar  torehea 
into  the  water;  the  torches,  however,  containing 
aulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  extinguished.  Men 
who  refuaed  to  take  part  in  the  crimes  of  theae  or- 
gies were  frequently  thrown  into  dark  caverns  and 
despatched,  wiido  the  per[)etralors  declared  that 
Ihey  had  been  carried  offhy  the  gods.  Among  the 
number  of  the  members  of  theae  mysteries  were, 
at  the  ttane  when  they  were  aoppresaed,  persona  of 

all  classes  ;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  nobody 
bad  been  initiated  who  was  above  the  age  of  iwen- 
IT  years,  as  this  age  was  ibought  moai  lU  for  aedne- 
tion  and  aenaoal  pteaaura 

In  the  year  B.<;.  166,  the  onnsnls  Snorins  Postn* 
r^iiis  Alltinus  and  Q  Marcius  I'hiiippu.'*  were  in- 
formed of  thn  existence  of  these  lueeiuigs,  and,  af- 
ter having  aarertained  the  facta  mentioned  above, 
tli^y  made  a  report  to  the  aenate.*  The  senate, 
alarmed  by  this  singular  discover}',  and  although 
dreadini.'  kst  members  of  their  own  families  mii^lit 
be  involved,  invested  the  consuls  with  extraordma- 
ry  power,  to  inqahe  into  the  natme  of  these  noo> 
turnal  meetings,  to  exert  all  their  energy  to  secure 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  to  i.st?ue  a  proclamation 
throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  lorbidding  any  one  to 
be  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteriea,  or  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them ;  bat,  above  all 
things,  to  submit  those  individuals  who  had  already 
been  secured  to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after 
having  given  to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the 
necessary  instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  pea> 
pie.  m  which  the  facts  jnst  discovered  were  ex- 
plamedto  the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  to  take  place  might  be 
known  to  every  citicen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same 
time  ofTered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
fcrther  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  bo- 
longed  to  the  c<»n»piracy,  as  it  was  called.  Mras- 
ures  were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from  leav- 
ing Italy.  During  the  night  ftHowiog,  a  nanber  of 
persons  were  apprehended  ;  many  of  them  put  an 
cud  to  their  own  live.*  The  whole  number  of  the 
initiated  waa  aaid  to  be  7000  The  trial  of  all 
those  who  were  apprehended  lasted  thirty  days. 
Rome  waa  almost  deserted,  for  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty  bail  reason  lu  tear  The  puni'-h 
ment  inflicted  on  those  who  were  convicted  varied 
■ecwding  to  the  degree  of  thehrgniit;  eoaewere 
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thrown  mio  pnaon,  othera  were  pu  to  death.  TU 
women  were  anrrendered  to  their  (larents  ci  lun- 
bands,  that  they  tnijjht  receive  tlu  ii  punishment  « 
private.  The  consuls  then  were  ordered  bv  tu 
senate  to  destroy  all  Baeehanalia  throughoot  %mi 
and  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  such  altars  or  slM- 
ues  of  the  god  as  had  i  xisted  lln  re  Irom  aocicnl 
times.  In  order  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Dao 
chic  orgiea,  the  celebrated  decree  of  tlie  senate  (&• 
mhu  tmetoritut  ie  BudUauJUms)  waa  iamed,  mm* 
manding  that  no  nacchnnalia  should  be  held  eith9 
in  Rome  or  Italy  ;  that  it  any  one  should  think  sa^ 
ceremonies  necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglMt 
them  without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  be 
should  apply  to  the  pretor  urbanus,  who  might  then 
consult  till'  s<  n ate.  If  the  permission  .slmuld  b« 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  co» 
sisting  of  not  less  than  one  hundfcl  neniborK,  h§ 
might  solemnize  the  Bacchic  sacra  :  but  no  more 
than  five  persons  were  to  be  present  at  llie  celebra- 
tion ;  there  should  bp  no  common  tund.  and  no 
maater  of  the  aacra  or  prieat.^  This  decree  is  also 
mentiotMd  by  Oioero.*  A  brazen  table  containing 
this  important  document  was  di'jcovered  near  Ban, 
in  southern  Italy,  in  the  year  li>4U,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  iin|)erial  Museum  of  Vienna  .\  copy  of  if  ii 
given  in  Drakenborcb'a  edition  of  Livy.* 

We  have,  in  onr  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia, closely  f<dlowed  the  description  trivcn  by  l.ivy, 
which  may,  indeed,  bt;  somewhat  exaggepdled ;  but, 
considering  the  diflerence  of  character  between  ttM 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  cannot  he  surprising  tijat  s 
fei;lival  like  the  Ditmysia.  when  once  introduced 
among  the  Romans,  should  tiave  iintnedtately  de- 
generated into  the  grosaeat  and  coaraeat  exce^iea 
Similar  eonaequeneea  wei«  aeen  immedtetely  afto 
the  time  when  the  lionians  were  made  acfjuainted 
with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries  of  Greek  life;  ior, 
like  barbarians,  they  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and 
beoune  bratal  in  their  enjoymenta.  But  whether  the 
aoeoant  of  Livy  be  exaggerated  or  not,  thoe  morl 
is  certain,  that  the  Romans,  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these 
orgiea  na  In  the  highest  degiw  immoral  and  Ueen* 
tious,  as  we  see  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ap> 
plied  the  words  derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g.,  bccthar, 
bacchant,  hacchaUo,  iacckicus,  and  others.  Bui  ihe 
most  suntrising  circumstance  in  the  account  of 
Livy  is,  mat  the  Baeehanalia  ahooM  have  been  eel* 
eSrated  for  several  years  in  the  boisterous  m.mner 
described  above,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  with- 
out any  of  the  magiatntaa  appearing  to  bav«  ben 
aware  of  it. 

While  the  Baeehanalia  were  thoe  anppraaaed.  m- 

othermore  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bacchus, 
the  Ltberalta  (from  Lt^r  or  LtUr  Pater,  a  name  of 
Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  16ih  of  March.*  A  description  of  the 
ceremonies  customary  at  this  festival  is  gi%-en  by 
Ovid,'  with  which  may  be  comparetl  Varro.*  Priesis 
and  aged  priestesses,  adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy, 
carried  throogb  the  eity  wine,  honey,  eakea.  nM 
sweetmeats,  tojjether  with  an  altar  with  a  handle 
{antala  ara).  in  the  middle  of  which  there  \v;\»  • 
small  firepan  {focubu),  in  which,  from  time  lo  time, 
aacrifioea  were  bamed.  On  this  day  Roman  jroulhi 
who  had  attained  their  ^xteenth  year  received  tfan 
toga  virilis.'  That  the  Liberalia  were  celebrate.', 
with  various  amusements  and  great  merriment, 
might  be  infemni  from  thn  general  character  of  Di> 
onysiac  festivals;  but  we  may  also  see  it  from  the 
name  Ludi  LiberaUt,  which  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  Liberalia;  and  Ncvins*  expressly 


1.  {Liv.,x«ii\  ,  )  2.  (Dc  Let'. ,  II..  15.)— 3.  (tnm.  ni.,  » 
107,  tc<».)— 4.  (Uvk),  FmI.,  lii.,  713.)— A.  <L  c>— C  (D«  iW 
liU^  V.  Mk  sd  BlTont.)— T>  (Oio-  td  Alt.,  %  Uh-9.  Wm.* 
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hal  f>frs.»:i^  expressed  themselves  very  freely  at 
the  I.UH  ralia  Si.  Augustine'  even  Bpt  uks  of  a  liigii 
deari  e  iif  Itcenliouiiness  carried  on  at  this  festival. 

•DIOS  ANTUOS  (A(Of  uvdofy,  a  plant.  Spreo^ 
conjcctons  that  it  wn  the  Agroatemm*  fU»  Jtma ; 
but  Stackhouse  hesitates  betwecD  the  Agrostemma 
and  the  DiaiUkua  Carjfifkj/Ua  ;  or  Carnation.* 

DIOSCU'RIA  (AioaaMpa>  laiivals  celebrated  in 
various  parta  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri. 
I'he  Spartan  Dioscuria  mentioned  by  Pausanias* 
and  Spanheini,*  were  celebrated  with  -•jacnlicr-.,  r' - 
toicin^  and  drinking.  At  Cyrene  the  Diubcun  were 
likewiae  honoured  with  a  great  festival.*  The  Athe- 
nian ft^lival  of  the  Dioecuri  has  been  described  un- 
der .ANirEU.  Their  worship  was  very  generiilly 
aiiojit'  il  in  Greece,  especially  in  the  Doric  and 
Actuean  states,  as  we  eiuidude  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  temples  dedicated  to  tlwm;  bm  aearoely  any- 
thing is  known  respecting  the  manner  io  which  their 
fieativals  were  celebrated. 

•OIOS'PYRUS  (Aitem^),  according  to  Stack- 
hooae.  the  DiMjffrmt  Ltm»;  but  Schneider  doubta 
whether  the  fruit  of  the  latter  agrees  in  diaraeter 
with  the  descriptiOQ  Of  the  iii^mitfas  SO  given  by 
I'beophrastus.' 

DIOn:*A  was  a  vessel  containing  two  earn  {&ra) 
or  handles,  used  for  holding  wine.  It  appears  to 
have  been  mucli  the  same  as  the  amphora.'  {Vid. 
Amphora.) 

•DiPHH'YGJiS  (lii^cc).  "  evidently,"  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  **a  roetallie  compound  of  copper. 

Sprengel  says  it  consisted  principally  of  burned  cop- 
per, with  a  certain  admi-Mure  ol  iron.  Dr.  Milligan 
calls  it  an  oxide  of  copper.  Matthiolus  gives  it  the 
oame  oTlfare  dc  brome,  i.  e.,  Husk  of  bronze."* 

•DfPS'ACUS  (dif axof),  the  Dijuaau  FtUloitum, 
Paller's  Thistle,  or  manured  Teasel.  Stephens  calls 
it  ChArdon  de  Himnciur.  The  leaves  are  concave, 
and  so  placed  as  to  contain  water.' 

•DIPSAS  (6tiHK),  the  name  of  a  venomoua  ser- 
pent, whose  bite  causes  insatiable  thirst,  whence  the 
mme,  fnnn  Av^iu,  "  to  thirst  "  Sprengel  marks  it 
as  the  Coiiibtr  prater,  or  black  viper.  According 
Io  Adams,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  England.  .\ 
splTifl  I  (icHcription  of  the  effects  of  its  sting  is  giv- 
en l>y  i.iK  ari.  For  farther  iiifuriiialiuii,  the  student 
is  referred  by  .\dams  to  Nicander,  Dioseorides,  Ac- 
tios, and  the  other  whtera  on  toxicology,  as  also  to 
Laeian*s  treatise  on  the  Dipsades." 

DI PHTI I  K R .\  <^;<i>0/pa)  was  a  kind  of  cloak  made 
of  the  sl<ins  ol  auiinals,  and  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
country  people  in  genera).  It  is  frequently  tncn- 
tiooed  by  Greek  writers."  Pollux**  says  that  it  had 
a  covering  for  the  head  (^rrucpttvov),  in  wMeh  rf  ^pcct 
it  would  correspood  to  the  Roman aiaiUuM.  {Vid. 

COCULUUS  >'* 

DIPHROS  («5i>pc.c)  ( l  i'/  CuRRUs,  p.  88S.) 
DIPL'OIS  {AizXoic.)  (Vtd  Pallii'm  ) 
DIPLO'.MA  wa.s  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
cont'erred  upon  a  person  any  right  or  privilege.  Du- 
nog  the  Republic  it  waagrant^  by  the consuia  and 
■eaate ;  and  under  the  Empire,  by  the  emperor  and 
the  «nagi'*'r;<'''^  wliom  he  authorized  to  do  so.** 
The  diploma  was  sealed  by  the  emperor  it  con- 
ifateil  of  two  leofea,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 

L  rOs  <Sv.  D«,  (Thaophnr.,      1 ;  vi.,  6.— 

aJaa*,  A^pK)!.,  *.)— 3.  (iv.,  27.  ^  I,  cumpAred  with  in.,  10, 
>  S  ♦ — «.  (mi  CiiUim.,  Hymn,  in  P  ill.,  2l.)-5.  (Schol.  a<l  PmU., 
Pytk  ,  T  ,  M9.)— «.  (Theiifbnut.,  II.  P.,  lii.,  13.  —  AiUnu,  Ap- 
ftnL.  t.  V.)— 7.  (H«M-.,  t::«nn.,  1.,  ii,  ».)  —  8.  (Dioficor..  t.,  119. 
— P»'»l  .S?in.,  VII..  3.  —  Adams.  Append  ,  ».  r.)  —  U.  (Uio«cor., 
II..,  II.— AiloJiu.  Ap!>rnil.,  «.  v.)  —  10.  (.Blian,  N.  A.,  rj.,  31.— 
Lncaa.  6l(i.— .\aam»,  Apjwud.,  t.  t.)— 11.  (Aniloph.,  Nub., 
7%, — »<-hol.  Ml  Ifw.— Ve»p.,  444.— PUlo,  Cnt..  p.  53.  —  Lucian. 
Tua-,  c.  11.)—  la.  (Onom.,  Tii.,  70.)  — 13.  (Becker,  ChankJe*. 
a.,  p.  SSa.)— 14.  (C.e.  sd  Fam.,  ti..  Ill ;  ad  AU..  x.  17  ;  c  Pi»., 
r Sm..  Ben..  »u..  10.— Suet.,  C»l ,  » ;  Ner.,  l« ;  Oth.,  7.— 
0>  «!.  *it.  M.  B.  fSaat., 


Fhese  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  3oa^ 
lers,  or  to  those  who  ivished  to  procuie  the  uw  oi 
the  public  horses  or  carriages.'  The  tabellarti  ol 
the  emperor  would  na\ural^  aiwaya  have  a  dipio 
ma ;  whence  we  read  hi  an  inaeription*  of  a  dtploiso 

riuM  tabctlariuM. 

AIIIPQPOI  NHE2  {6i-puf)oi  i-ryff).  (Km/.  Kk  N 
nPTMNOl  NHE2.) 

DIP^rYCHA  (Ainrvxa)  Were  two  anriting  tabkts 
which  could  be  folded  together.  Herodotus*  spealu 
uf  a  (it/.rcji'  (J/Tn  ^of  made  of  wood,  and  cove.(\' 
over  with  wax.*  The  diptycha  were  maue  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  commonly  of  wood,  hut  aomeiimes 
of  ivory. 

Under  the  Empire,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates  to  distribute  ainung  llieii 
friends  and  the  people,  on  th<^  day  on  which  they 
entered  on  their  ofllce,  tahleu,  eiriled  respectively 
iiptyeha  conxularut.  pnrtoria,  adililia,  Alc,  which 
were  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  cootained 
their  portraits.  Sevend  of  thcse  diptyoba  are  given 
by  Mootfaucon.* 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

DIHIBITO'RES  are  said  by  inu^-t  modern  writers 
to  have  been  the  persons  w  ho  gave  to  the  citizens 
the  mMKo  with  which  they  voted  in  the  comitia  (vid. 
CoMiTiA,  p.  297) :  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly 
proved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Codcz  Er/utensit,''  that 
it  was  the  office  of  the  dinbitorcs  to  divide  the 
votes  when  taken  out  of  the  CM/a,  so  as  to  determine 
which  had  the  m^ority.  He  lemorits  Ihrt  the  ety- 
mology of  dirihcre  would  lead  us  to  assign  to  it  the 
meaning  of  "separation"  or  "'division,"  as  it  i« 
compounded  of  di»  and  ktbere^  in  the  same  manner 
as  dirhMTt  is  of  du  and  esKre ;  the  h  disappears  as 
in  prebere  and  ifhere^  which  come  respectively  from 
pra  and  ha  he  re,  and  de  and  hahtre.  In  Sfvcrai  paii- 
sages  the  word  cannot  have  any  other  sigmiicatios 
than  that  given  by  Wunder.* 

When  Cicero  aaya,*  **  vot  rogatoret,  vo$  dirili- 
tore*,  90S  euatodet  tabeJlarum"  we  may  presume 
that  he  mentinns  xhv^c  otiicrrs  in  tlie  order  in  which 
they  disctiarged  their  duties  in  the  comitia.  It  was 
the  ofllee  of  Uie  rgfoforw  to  collect  the  tabellK  which 
each  centiir)'  gave,  as  they  used,  before  the  baUot 
was  intrmluced,  to  ask  {ruf;are)  each  century  for  its 
votes,  and  report  them  to  ilic  maijistrate  who  pre- 
aided  over  the  comitia.  The  dinbtioret,  as  has 
been  already  remarhed,  divided  the  voles  when  ta- 
ken oat  of  the  cista.  and  handed  them  over  to  tho 
autode* fVfho  checked  them  oti  by  points  marked  on 
a  tablet 

Many  writeis  have  confounded  the  euta  with  the 
aitella  or  uma,  into  whidi  the  aortas  or  mere  lota 

were  cast ,  the  true  difTcrence  between  these  words 

is  explained  under  Sitella. 

DISCUS  {dioKOf),  a  circular  plate  of  stone  {'M0i 
vol  6iaKot")  or  metal  (tpUndida  ponders  duct"),  niadt 
for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength 
an(i  dexterity.  This  u  a.-^,  indeed,  one  uf  l!ie  (irinci- 
pal  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients,  being  inclu- 
dedln  the  n^vroffilov.  It  was  practised  in  the  he- 
roic a?e  ;'•  the  fable  of  Hyacinthus,  who  was  killed 
by  .\|Millo  as  they  were  playing  together  at  ihin 
game,**  also  proves  its  very  high  antiquity. 

The  discus  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
80  as  to  reach  rtove  the  middle  oT  the  fiireaim  when 
held  in  the  right  hand.   The  objeet  was  to  throw  it 


1.  (Plin.,  En.,  X.,  14,  121.— Comp<M«5  i.,  5»,  55.)  — 2.  (CrtlU 
No.  2917.)— 3.  (Til.,  5.T9)— 4.  (Comparo  P..llaT,  iv.,  IS  >— « 
(Codi-x  Theod.,  15,  tit.  9,  «.  1.)  — 0.  (Antiq.  Eipl.,  Suppl.,  vol 
111.,  p.  220,  &c.)— 7.  (p.  cuvi.-cUiii.)— 8.  (Cifc.  \*to  P!f.  £.,»; 
ail  Qii.  Fr»t.,  iii..  4,  «  1.  — Varro,  Da  Ro  Rort.,  lii.,  S  (  :  iiiq 
i,  ♦  18.)— 9.  (in  Pit.,  15.)-10.  (Pind  ,l*tb.,i.,M.)— 11  Mmt^ 
xhr.,  I6l.)~ia.  (UiM.,  U.,  ii.,  774.  - Od.,  vjaJW }  riM» 
186-188;  ini.,in.— Bonp.,  Iph.  ia  Aid.,  WL)— U.  lOvM 
MiCs„l«7.41S.)  ^ 
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from  a  fixed  spot  to  the  grcatpst  distanre  ;  and  in 
doing  this,  earli  player  had  .1  Irn  iul  to  mark  the  poaii 
at  which  the  discus,  when  thrown  by  him,  struck 
the  ground,  as  is  doae  bjr  Minerva  on  behall'  of 
Ulysses  when  he  contends  with  the  Fhcaeians 
Sxa  ttgnalnr  !,-rrii  fa'^it'a.''  'V\\c  distance  to  which 
it  was  ccimuonly  thrown  bLcainc  a  measure  uf 
leD^h,  called  rft  diMcvpa.* 

The  space  on  which  the  discobolus,  or  thrower 
M*  the  discus,  stood,  was  called  PaX6ic,  and  was  in- 
dicated by  beiii^j  a  little  higher  than  the  ground  siir- 
'Wnding  it.  As  each  man  took  his  station,  with 
his  body  entirely  naked,  on  the  PaTMfi,  he  placed  his 
right  fool  forward,  bendintr  his  knee,  and  resting 
principally  on  this  loot.  Tiie  discus  being  held, 
/eady  to  be  throw  n,  in  his  right  hand,  he  stoo|KMl, 
tumiDg  his  Imdy  towards  it,  and  his  left  band  was 
natarally  turned  in  the  same  direetkm.*  Tbto  atti- 
ludf  w.is  reprepemed  by  the  sculptor  Myron  in  one 
ol  his  works,  and  is  adduced  by  Quintiltan*  to  show 
how  much  greater  skill  is  displayed  by  the  artist, 
and  how  much  more  powerful  an  effect  is  produced 
on  the  s^iectator,  when  a  person  is  represented  in 
action,  tliriii  wilt  n  he  is  at  rest  or  standing  erect 
We  fortunately  (mis>c.ss  several  copies,  more  or  less 
entire,  of  this  ctlehratcd  statue;  and  One  oftko  best 
of  them  ia  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the  annexed 
woodcut).  It  represents  the  player  just  ready  to 
swing  round  his  outstretched  arm,  so  as  to  describe 
with  it  a  semicircle  in  the  air,  and  thus,  with  his 
etdloete^  iiroe,  to  project  the  diaena  at  an  angle  of 
ft^rty■f.^'-  degrees,  at  the  same  time  springing  for- 
ward k'j  an  to  give  it  the  impetus  of  his  whole  body. 
Di^:am  **fl«fa  ttiitmrqtut  tttrimt,  cl  ijMC  frmtfui' 


By  metaphor,  the  term  dtscus  was  applied  to  a 
mirror'  {nil.  Spkcvia  m)  ;  to  the  orb  of  the  sun  as 
seen  by  us ;  and  to  a  flat  round  plate  used  to  hold 
meat,  whence  the  Engrlish  di»k. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a  spherical  form  (ao- 
Aof)  was  used  instead  of  a  discus,  as  when  the 
Greeks  at  the  Ameral  games  contended  for  a  lump 
af  iron,  whicli  waa  to  be  given  to  him  who  could 
throw  it  fkrthi^.*  The  eeXof  was  perfiirated  in  the 
centre,  so  i\  It  a  rope  or  ihong  might  Im;  passed 
through,  ar,.^  used  in  throwing  it.*  In  this  form  the 
d!«C?bolia  ; »  still  practised  by  the  mountaineers  of 
*\9  oaclri  )  of  Apponzell,  in  Switzerland.  They 
Aec4  (wi-«  a  year  to  throw  round  stones  of  great 
•fiSiil        sire.    This  they  do  by  a  sudden  leap 


•     0.'.  ,  Till.,  t.  (Stai..  Theb.,  -i.,  703.)  —  8.  (11., 

kvrit.,  it.    i!    -»  *\  -'^  Sen  .  Im«p.,  1.  !M.— Welcker,  ad 

lie  V-^     t*.  It  (Statiuf.  I.  c.)— 7.  (Bruock., 

ibii.  ,  ii.,  l>.4M.)— 8.  (II.,uiii.,AS-SM.)-9.  (EntMlh.,  Bent- 
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and  forcible  .Hw.nging  of  the  whole  bod/.  'Ibt  MM 
stone  IS  taken  by  ail,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aitciral 
discus  and  ov/.of :  lie  who  sends  il  to  the  greala* 
distance  rereives  a  public  prise.  The  stone  ii bfi(4 
as  high  as  the  right  ahottnor  (aee  woodeol;  Mf» 
fia6to(o*)  before  being  projected.' 

DISPEN'SA'T(3H.    {Vid.  Calculat.^i  .) 

DITHYRA  MBL'S.    {Vtd.  CyoBca.  p.  847.) 

DIVERSO'KIUM.   {Vid.  CxvroiiA.) 

DIVINA'TIO  is,  according  to  Cicero,'  a  presos- 
sioTi  and  a  knowletlgc  of  fiiture  thiiii;s  .  or,  acconl. 
ing  to  Chrysippus,*  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  explains  those  signa  which  the  gods  throw  is 
his  way,  and  the  diviner  most  thereibre  know  tbs 
disposition  of  the  go<l8  towards  men,  the  import  cl 
tilt  Ir  si^ns,  and  by  what  means  these  signs  art  to 
be  obtained.  According  to  this  latter  deiinitiof),  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  divinatio  ia  namwfr 
than  that  of  the  Greek  ftavTtKr;.  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  signifies  any  means  by  which  the  decrees  of 
the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  artificial  i  that  ia  to  aay,  the  seers  and  the  ors> 
cles,  where  the  will  of  the  gods  la  revealed  by  in!>pi 
ration,  as  well  as  the  divinatio  in  the  sense  of  Chry- 
sippus In  the  one,  man  is  the  passive  agcot 
throu<!h  which  the  deity  reveals  the  future  ;  whds 
in  the  other,  man  discovers  it  by  his  own  skill  or 
experience,  without  any  pretension  to  inspiratkNi. 
.\s.  however,  the  .seer  or  vates  was  also  treqiiently 
called  divinus,  we  shall  treat,  under  this  bead,  of 
seers  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  dirisalio.  Ihi 
subject  of  oracles  ia  diaooaaed  in  a  aeparate  aitida 

(Fjf/.  Uk  u  ui.cm.) 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine 
were  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deitv  himself,  Ji 
could  be  discovered  by  certain  individuals,  is  «ao 

which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had.  in  cmv 
mon  with  many  other  nations,  before  the  attainmeol 
of  a  certahi  degree  of  inteUectnal  cultivation,  in 
early  ages  such  a  beJief  waa  natural,  and  pethapa 

founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  doae  oonnexioB 

between  man,  Hod.  and  nature.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  men  became  more  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was  abandoned,  at 
least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds,  while  the  mul> 
titndcs  still  continued  to  adhere  to  it ;  and  ttie  gov- 
enments,  seeing  the  advantages  to  U'  derived  iroin 
it,  not  only  countenanced,  but  encouraged  and  sup* 
ported  it. 

The  seers  or  ^uvrr/f,  who.  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  .\pollo,  announced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connccteii 
with  certain  ^ccs  where  oracles  were  given ;  bm 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  diatinet  daaa  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality  ;  one  of  them 
is  Calchas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  AiMdln,  the  god 
of  praplwiqr,  was  generally  the  aoarce  trom  w  hich 
the  seers,  as  well  as  other  divlMSMi  derived  tbeii 
knowledge.  In  many  families  of  aeera  the  insirifed 
knowledge  of  the  (uture  was  considered  to  be  h«v 
reditary,  and  to  be  transmitted  Irom  father  to  son 
To  these  families  bdonged  the  lamids,*  who  hvm 
Olynipia  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Greece; 
the  UraiHhida-,  near  Miletus;*  the  Eumolpids.  Mt 
Athens  and  Eleusis ;  the  Clytiads,^  the  Teiliads,* 
the  Acarnanian  seers,  and  others.  Some  of  ihot 
families  retained  their  edebrity  tin  a  very  hite  p> 
riod  of  Grecian  history.  Tlie  manteis  made  tbea 
revelations  cither  when  requested  to  do  so  on  im- 
portant  emergencies,  or  they  made  them  spiinta 
neooaly  whenever  they  thought  it  oeoessaiy,  eiihei 


1  (H..  xxu,  ,  431  >— 8  (Elwl.  SchildeniBff  in  OMraatKkm 
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«)  pre /on;  some  calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  coun- 
rjrmeo  to  something  beneficial.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  Athens  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected 
and  hofioumi  tbem ;  and  Cicero'  says,  that  the  man- 
teis  were  present  in  all  the  public  a»i<einblies  of  the 
Athenians.*  Along  with  the  seers  we  may  also 
meotion  the  Facides  and  the  SibylUe.  Both  existed 
fiwn  n  wy  remote  time,  nnd  were  dietloet  fton 
the  manteis  .so  far  as  they  pretended  to  derive  their 


pretation  of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena.  No 
public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was  evei 
entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  withont 
consulting  the  wrll  of  the  gods,  by  observing  Ihfl 
signs  which  they  sont,  especially  those  in  the  sac 
rificcs  otfcred  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which  they 
were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the  failure 
ortbe  andenaking.  For  thia  kind  of  divination  no 
divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary,  but  mere- 


knowledge  oi  the  future  from  sacred  books  ixptiofioi)  ly  experience  and  a  certam  knowledge  acquired  by 
wiikdi  tl^y  consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  pla-  •  • 

MO,  as  at  Athens  and  Home,  kept  bj  the  govern- 
ment or  aoroe  especial  offioers,  in  the  acropolis  and 
in  the  most  revered  sanctuaij.  Bacis  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,*  m  Uceotta,  a  general  name  for  a 
man  inspired  by  nymphs.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes* and  ^lian*  meotion  three  oiiginal  Baci- 
des,  one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a  second  of  Athene, 
and  a  third  of  Caphy.s  in  Arcadia.*  From  these 
three  Bacides  ail  others  were  said  to  be  descended, 
mai  to  have  derived  their  name.  Antiehares,^  Mu- 
8«us,»  Euclous  of  Cyprus,*  and  T.ycus,  son  of  Pan- 
dion,'*  probably  belonged  to  the  bacides.  The  Sib- 
yllas were  prttphctic  women,  probably  of  Asiatic  or- 
igin, whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to  have  been  (c 
wander  with  their aacred  booica  from  plaee  to  plaee.** 
w-Elian'*  statt  .s  that,  according  to  some  authors, 
there  were  four  SibyUse,  the  Erythraean,  the  Sa- 
mini,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian ;  hot  that 
others  added  six  mora,  among  whom  there  was  one 
called  the  Cnraiean,  and  another  called  the  Jewish 
Sibylla  Compare  Suidas,"  and  Paii.sanias,'*  wlio 
has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Sibyliae.  in 
wliieh,  however,  he  does  not  clearly  distingniah  be> 
tween  the  Sibylla;  pro(M'rly  so  called,  and  other  wom- 
en who  travelled  about  and  made  the  prophetic  art 
their  profession,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
oumerotis  in  all  parte  of  the  ancient  world.'*  The 
SibyBa  whose  books  gained  ao  great  an  importance 
at  Rome  wa.s.  according  to  Varro,"  the  Erythraean : 
the  l>>rks  whtcli  she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one 
of  the  Tanioins  ware  carefully  concealed  from  the 
puUic  and  only  aceoMihle  to  the  downnra.  The 
early  existence  of  the  SitqplhB  ia  not  aa  eertatn  as 
that  of  the  Bacides  ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late 
dale  they  occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  it  Is  not  improbable  that  at  an 
early  period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophe- 
cies by  some  Bacls  or  Sibylla."  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  ci  Ii  'tniy  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius.'* 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
inferior  order  (^pj/ff/io/o^ta),  who  made  it  thei' 
business  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortuoea.  They  were^  however,  more  particului|y 
popniar  with  the  lower  orilera,  who  are  everywhere 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  most  ir.arvetlous  and 
least  entitled  to  belief.  This  class  of  diviners, 
howerer,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  until  a 
eoOBparatively  late  period,'*  and  to  have  been  looked 
opon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  a.''  nuisances 
to  the  public 

These  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
ef  divination,  of  which  aach  Areqaent  use  was  made 
by  the  ancients  in  all  tlic  affairs  of  pntilif  and  pri- 
vate life,  ami  wtuch  cliiftiy  consisted  in  the  uiter- 


1.  (Uc  Divinai.,  I.,  43.)  —  2.  (Compare  Anatofih.,  i'&x,  1026, 
«r.Ut  the  achol.  —  N«b.,  333,  4:c.,  and  Um  ichoi.  —  I^cur^.,  c. 
Ltomt.,  p.  liM.1— a.  (X.,  IS,  k  O.caimparad  with  n.,  87, 4  %.)— 
4.  (Pmt,  loot.)— S.  (V.  lU.  xii~  33.)  — «.  (Comfwra  Ariitoph., 
Bmit-,  1S3,  996.— AvM,  983.— Clem.  Alex.,  Sirofii.,  i.,  308.)— 7. 
aiRuil.,  v.,  43.)— 8.  (H«rod.,  Tii..  «.)— 9.  (Paui..  i.,  19,  «  «.)— 
ft.  rt»ia»..  I.  c.)  — II.  (Lit.,  i.,  7.)  -  12.  (V.  H..  lu.,  35.)— IS. 
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ti"*,  — IC  »aj  lactam  •  0.)— 17.  (Pant.,  L  e.)  — 18.  (S«« 
^Mbakr,  Hot.  «t  Bam   .  %  SOI,  ^cch-tA*  (TluMjftI,,  ti.,  SI. 
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routine ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  priests  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  explain* 
ing  signs  {vid.  AtreOR,  HAtvspKx),  yet  on  any  sod- 
den emergency,  especially  in  private  afTur.s,  any 
one  who  met  with  something  extraordinary  might 
act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The  principal  signs  by 
which  the  gods  were  thought  to  declare  their  will, 
were  things  connected  with  the  offering  of  saerifi« 
ces,  the  (li^iil  anil  •  oicc  of  birds,  all  kinds  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  uumary  as  well  as  extraoniinarr 
and  dreams. 

The  intrrpretation  of  signs  of  the  first  class  (if/zo 
(xavreia  or  IfjXKjKn-xin,  haruspicium  or  ars  harusptcina) 
was,  according  to  .-Eschylus,'  the  invention  of  f*ro- 
meiheua.  It  aeems  to  have  been  most  cultivated  I9 
the  Etraaeans.  among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
complete  science,  and  from  whom  it  passed  to  tho 
Romaos  iSacritices  were  either  otlered  for  the 
special  purpose  of  consulting  the  goda,  or  in  the  er- 
dinaiy  way ;  but  in  both  cases  the  signs  were  ob> 
served,  and  when  they  were  propitious,  the  saeri- 
fice  was  said  naXhspciv.  The  principal  points  that 
were  generally  observed  were,  1.  The  manner  in 
which  the  vietun  approaehed  to  the  altar,  whether 
uttering  a  sound  or  not  ;  the  former  was  consider 
ed  a  favourable  omen  in  the  sacrilice  at  the  Panio- 
nium  *  8.  The  nature  ol  the  intestines  with  re- 
spect to  their  colour  and  smoothness \*  the  livei 
and  Mle  were  of  particular  importance.  ( Vi4.  GAPrr 
ExToRUM  )  3  The  nature  of  the  Hanie  which  con- 
sumed the  ^acriiice;*  hence  the  words  Ti'/jo/iavrfiO, 
l/iTTVfM  aiifiaja,  ^Xoyunu  tr^fiara.    That  the  smok^ 

rising  from  the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  othct  - 
things  oflfered  to  the  gods,  were  likewise  eonsicmd 

as  a  means  thronijh  which  the  will  of  the  gods  might 
bo  learned,  is  clear  from  the  names  KaKvouatfTtfu, 
AttevoMyrrm,  Kpido/javTtia,  and  others.  Especial 
care  was  also  taken,  during  a  sacrifice,  that  no  inau- 
spicious or  frivolous  words  were  uttered  hy  any  of  the 
by-standers  :  hence  the  admonitions  of  the  priests, 
eifmuin  and  tv^^a,  or  myurc,  aioKuTtt/Mele  ita* 
fuit,  and  othera ;  for  improper  expreasions  wen 
not  only  thought  to  polhite  am!  proritie  the  aacred 
act,  but  to  be  unlucky  omens  (^dvavr/uta,  K^^dovcf, 
'P^fiai,  ^uvat,  or  6/i^ai*}. 

Tiie  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  class 
waa  ealh^  tAu/vtariKri,  augurium  or  autpiehnm.  It 
was.  like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  developed  into  so  complete  a 
system  by  the  former  as  by  the  hitter ;  nor  did  U 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  importance  in  Grceoe 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  (VvL  Avsnctca.)  The  Greeka, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  llieir  face 
towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appe^rmg  lo  the 
right  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or  a  fal 
con,  was  a  favourable  sign,*  while  birds  appearing 
to  the  k  it  (west)  were  coui^ideied  .>s  unlucky  signs.' 
Sometimes  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bird  was 
thought  sufficient :  thus  the  Atlienians  always  con 
siderad  the  apfiearanee  of  an  owl  aa  a  locky  sign , 
hence  the  proverb,  y^ovf  Inroroi,  *'the  owl  is  out," 


1.  (Prom.  Vine.,  498,  Ac.)— 2  (Stml...  viii  .  p.  Z^.—Cinn 
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DIVINATIO. 


ulVOKllUM. 


I.  ^ ,  we  bavf  guuo  luck.  Uitier  aiiiiiiais  appearing 
unexpectedly.  e!»pt>ctally  lu  travellers  on  inSr  fOU 
livuiia  avn&o?xi),  were  also  thought  omioona ;  aad 
at  Athens  it  was  considered  a  very  unlucky  omen 
wht  n  a  weasel  a|ipi'ared  during  the  ass>«'inbl)  of  the 
People.'  Supentiitons  of  tbia  kind  are  still  met 
with  in  Beveral  European  covnlrie*.  Various  other 
moiins  were  used  to  a-i  (  rlain  the  will  nf  tlu"  gods, 
MKii  as  the  aidripofiahriia,  or  divinatiuu  1>>  i>lacing 
4traws  on  red-hot  iruu ,  the  fiokvAftavrtlat  by  ob- 
sierving  the  figures  which  melted  lead  fnnned ;  the 
Soruvofiavnia,  or  divination  hy  writing  one's  own 
n.uiic  on  Ih  rbs  and  leaTea^  Which  weie  then  ex* 

pU:ieil  to  the  wind,  iiC. 

or  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of  an- 
imals, at  U'ast  to  the  Grriks,  were  th«'  plit  iiomena 
in  tliL'  iit  avfus,  iMfiieularly  during  any  \>uUhc  irans- 
action.  They  w  i  re  not  only  observed  ati.l  inli-rprct- 
ed  by  private  indtviduals  io  their  own  ulVairs,  but 
by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Sparun  rphors,  as 
we  I'  arii  from  I'lutarch,'  made  regular  t>t».si  rvalion8 
in  the  heaveiut  every  ninth  year  during  the  inght ; 
and  the  family  of  the  Pythaistae,  of  Athena,  madn 
similar  observati(»ns  every  year  before  the  theoris 
set  sail  for  Delos.'  Ainotig  the  unlucky  phenomena 
in  the  heavens  {6tiiar,fnin,  tigna  or  purtmla)  were 
thunder  and  lightning,*  an  edipse  of  the  sua  or 
moon,*  earthquakes,*  rain  of  blood,  stones,  milk, 
6cc.'  Any  one  of  tlifse  signs  was  sufTiciciii  u  Ath- 
ens to  break  up  the  assembly  of  the  {leupU  .''  In 
oomnoo  life,  things  apparently  of  no  imporianre, 
when  occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from 
which  conclusions  might  be  drauii  rcBpriting  ihc 
future.  Among  these  common  occurrences  we  may 
mention  sneezing,*  twinkting  of  the  eyes,**  tinkling 
of  the  cars,  and  mimberless  other  things  which  we 
eaiKHit  here  enuuK  talc  Some  of  them  have  re- 
taim  l  il>eir  significance  with  the  anperstitious  mill* 
;itude  dowQ  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpn  ting  dreams  (u^ri^iro^'n),  which  , 
hnd  (irobalily  been  introduced  into  Huii>)ir  trotii  Asia, 
where  it  18  still  a  universal  practice,  seems  in  the 
Homeric  age  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ;  for 
dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by  Zeus."    In  hubse- 
•juent  nines,  that  elass  of  divmers  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams  seems 
to  have  been  very  numerous  and  popular ;  but  they 
never  enjoyed  any  protection  from  the  state,  and , 
were  chiefly  ri^drttil  to  by  privatf  individuals.; 
Some  persons  are  said  to  liuve  gamed  their  hveli- 
hood  by  this  profession."   Respecting  the  oracles 
whicli  were  obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dream- 
mg  ai  a  temple,  sec  Oraculum. 

For  farther  information  concernmg  th'-  an  of 
divination  in  general,  aee  Cicero's  work  De  Dm- 
mtione.  The  uat'TtKn  of  the  Greeks  Is  trested  of  at 
sonic  length  by  Waehsmuth." 

The  word  divmatto  was  used  in  a  particular  man- 
ner by  the  Romans  as  a  law>term,  whidi  Te(|uirea 
some  explanation  If  in  any  case  two  or  more  ac- 
cus<  r^  eani«  luruard  agaiu&t  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, ti  wd»,  as  the  phrase  ran.  dcndcd  ly  dtvt- 
Miio  who  should  be  ibo  chief  or  real  accuser,  whom 
the  othnrs  then  join^  aa  aobaeriptorea,  t.  c,  by  put- 
tmg  thi  ir  names  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 


1.  (.\n»«<.ph.,  Ecclet.,7M.)— «.  ( A^ttil..  1 1.)— 3.  (MulUr.Do- 
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oll'eudei .  This  transaction,  by  which  one  of  sev? 
al  accusers  was  selected  to  conduct  the  seeossliOB  , 
was  called  divinatio,  as  the  question  here  waa  aol 
about  facts,  but  about  sometliing  which  was  to  be 
done,  and  whirl i  cuidtl  not  be  found  out  but  by  wit- 
nesses or  written  documenu ;  so  that  the  Radices 
had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  tlie  comae  which  they 

bad  III  take.'  Ilenee  th>-  oratio  of  CieaOi,in  which 
he  tne:^  to  show  that  he,  and  not  Q.  frrflliwa  Nifci; 
ought  to  conduct  the  accusation  agaioat  VoTCSi  it 
called  Ditinatio  tn  CacUtum* 

DIVI  SOR.    (Firf.  Amsitcs.) 

I)I\  0  RTIUM.  generally  a  seiiaration.  an  !.  ;n  a 
special  sense,  a  dissolution  of  mamage.  A  Konaa 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  tho  Wilis  or 
husband,  and  by  dtvortmm  or  sepaialioo  ia  the  life* 
lime  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Divorce,  or  the  absolute  determination  of  the  mrr- 
riage  relation,  always  existed  io  the  Roman  pohty 
so  far  back  as  we  know  anything  of  it :  sad  there 
might  be  divorce  both  in  tlie  case  of  a  marriage 
with  conventio  in  manura,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
marriage  when  there  was  no  convention  and,  vtmm 
cjiientlv.  tlir  1  elation  of  the  wife  to  her  own  t.inuna 
still  coiitmued.  The  statement  of  i^lutarcti,*  ihai 
the  husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  r 
fecting  a  divorce,  may  be  true ;  hot  we  oanau  re^ 
altogether  on  soeh  an  authority.  As  one  essential 
part  of  a  marria^jc  was  the  enns«'nt  and  rnnju^al 
a/Tection  of  the  parties,  it  was  considered  that  this 
afTeetion  was  neceaaoy  to  its  continuance,  and,  a^ 
cordingly,  cither  party  might  declare  hia  ur  her  i»- 
tention  to  dissolve  the  connexion  No  judicial  d»^ 
crce,  and  no  interference  of  any  public  authority, 
was  requisite  to  dissolve  a  marriage.  Filii  familiaa» 
of  course,  required  the  eonseot  of  those  In  whdso 
power  they  were.  The  fir.-l  ii>>lance  of  divorce  at 
Rome  IS  said  to  have  occurred  about  U.C.  33^ 
when  Sp.  Carvaios  Rnga  pot  away  his  wife*  oo  the 
ground  of  barrenness  ■  it  is  added  that  his  oondoel 
wa.s  generally  condemned.  Ths  real  meaniaf  of 
the  story  is  explaino»t  hy  Savignj  with  hia  aaoal 
acutenese.* 

Towards  the  Utter  psr!  of  the  Repohlie,  aad  oa- 

dcr  thr  r.iiipiic,  divorces  became  very  ctKiimim 
Poiu(M  y  divorecii  his  wife  Mu':ia  for  alleged  adul- 
tery, and  his  eundiiet  wa»  approved  ,*  and  CiOCTS 
speaks  of  Paula  Valeria*  as  being  ready  to  serve 
her  husband,  on  hia  return  from  his  province,  with 
notice  of  divorce  *  Cicero  hims.*  If  «!ivorced  hit 
wife  i'erentia,  alter  living  with  ber  thirty  years, 
and  married  a  yonng  woman.  If  a  hoahand  di> 
vorced  his  wif*-,  the  wife's  do?,  as  a  ir'  neral  rule, 
was  rcMtoreil  {tid.  Dos);  and  the  same  was  the 
ease  \Nlien  the  divorce  took  plaoe  by  mutual  con- 
sent. As  divorce  became  more  common,  attrroHs 
were  made  to  check  it  indirectly,  by  afllxinr  pen> 
niary  penaUies  or  pecuniary  loss  in  the  pan  .  wh  «»« 
conduct  rendered  the  divorce  necessary.  'X'bis  waa 
part  of  the  ohjeet  of  the  lex  FOpia  Popp«a,  aad  of 
the  rules  as  to  the  retenlio  dotis  and  judu-inm  mo- 
rum.  There  wa-^  the  retentio  dotis  propter  h!K  ros, 
when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  fault  of  the 
wife,  or  of  her  lather,  io  whose  power  she  was: 
three  sixths  of  the  doe  was  the  limit  of  what  eaaM 
be  so  retained.  On  account  of  matters  morum  gia^ 
viorum,  such  as  adultery,  a  sixth  part  mixht  be  r6> 
tained  ;  in  the  case  of  matters  morum  levionia^ 
one  einhth.  The  husband,  when  in  fault,  was  pun- 
ished by  being  required  to  return  the  dos  carhec 
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Ihan  ii  «va.s  ollirrwisr  returnable.  Aflor  llw  di- 
Torct,  t  lUicr  parly  uugUt  marry  again. 

By  tlie  lex  Papla  Ptopptea,  a  freed wonuui  wbo  had 
■uried  lier  pttfoniis  eoukl  not  divone  keneir ; 
liiera  appears  to  hare  been  n :  other  dsas  ofpertons 
aubjectt-d  to  this  incapacity 

Gorrespondiog  to  the  funns  of  marriage  by  con- 
&neatio  and  coemtio,  there  were  the  forms  of  di- 
force  by  diffarreatio  and  remancipatio.  According 
to  Fcstus,'  diffarreatio  was  a  kind  of  religious  cer- 
KT.ony,  so  called,  "  quia  liehat  farreo  libo  a(!hil)iU)," 
kj  which  a  marriage  was  dissolved ;  and  Plutarch* 
haa  been  aappoaed  to  allude  to  tbia  eeremony  in  the 
case  of  a  divorce  between  the  flamen  dialis  and  his 
vtU'v.  Ii  is  said  that  originally  marriages  contract- 
ed by  confarrealio  were  indisiioluble ,  and  in  a  later 
agSt  thia  waa  the  case  with  the  inarriaae  of  the  lia- 
men  dtalia,'  who  waa  married  by  eonnrreatto.  In 
the  case  rnferrcd  to  by  Plutarch,  the  emperor  au- 
thorized the  divorce.  A  marnage  by  coemtio  was 
dinolved  bf  remancipatio  *  In  course  of  time  less 
ceremony  was  used,  but  siill  some  distinct  notice 
or  declaration  of  intention  was  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  divorce  :  th*'  simple  fact  of  either  party  con- 
tiacting  another  marnage  was  not  a  legal  divorce.* 
The  ceremony  of  breanng  tbe  nvptiaUs  (aMb,*  or 
uf  taking  the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman 
and  turning  her  out  of  doors,  were  probably  consid- 
ered to  be  acts  of  themselves  significant  enough, 
though  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  general- 
ly accompanied  wtth  deelaratfona  tirat  could  not  be 
ra.siiinl'  r>i<j<Ki.  The  f:fneral  practice  was  ap[)a- 
renily  lu  (Jtliver  a  wniieo  notice,  and  perhaps  to  as- 
ajftt  a  reason  In  the  ease  of  Paula  Valeria,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  no  reason  was  assigned.  By  the 
lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Koman  eil- 
aeaa  of  full  age  {pubera),  and  a  freedman  of  the 
party  who  made  the  divoroe. 

Under  the  Christian  emperors  divorce  was  pun- 
ished in  various  ways,  but  still  the  power  of  tii- 
torce  reniamed,  as  before,  subject  to  the  obsorv- 
anee  of  certain  forms.  Theodosius  and  Valentin- 
ian  IIL,  and  sobsequently  Justlnhm,  made  various 
laws,  by  which  punishment  was  iiniM)3ed,  not  only 
an  the  party  who  gave  good  cause  lor  the  divorce, 
or  who  without  any  good  cause  made  a  divorce,  but 
also  on  both  partiea  when  they  dissolved  the  mar- 
nage by  agreement  without  g(M)d  legal  cause.  The 
penalties  in  such  cases  varied  with  the  circumstan- 
ces ;  they  were  both  pecuniary  and  personal. 

The  term  repudiam,  it  is  said,  projierly  applies  to 
a  marriasp  only  contracted  {tid  Spoksal'a),  and  di- 
vorimiii  to  an  actual  marriage  but  sometimes  dl- 
vortium  and  repudium  appear  to  be  used  indifferenl- 
Ig.  Tbe  phrases  to  express  a  divorce  are  nuncium 
remittere,  divorttom  ihoere ;  and  tiielbrm  of  words 

might  be  as  follow  :  "  Tuoj  res  tibi  hahrtn,  luan 
res  tibt  a^ito."'*  llie  phrase  used  to  express  the 
renunciation  of  a  marriage  contract  were  renun- 
tiare  repudium,  repudium  remittere,  dicere,  and  re- 
pud  tare  ;  and  tbe  form  of  words  might  be,  **  Condi- 
(ione  tua  non  utor."* 

For  the  subject  of  Greek  divorce,  see  AflOAEI- 
tEQS  AIKH,  and  MABSU0B,  Obeek. 

DOC'ANA  (A6(tova,  ra  :  from  (5o«tif,  a  beam)  waa 
in  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the  Dios- 
curi (Castor  and  Polydeuces)  .;l  Sparta.  It  con- 
stated of  two  upright  beams,  with  others  laid  across 
Ihcm  transversely.**  This  mde  symbol  of  firatemal 
unity  tvldftitly  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in 
irhtch  scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have 

I  (i»  V.  DiflwTwtio.)— S.  (QsMt.  Boa.,  90.)— 3.  (G«IL,  z., 
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been  made    At  a  later  time^  when  works  of  an 

were  introduced  into  all  the  sphereti  of  ordinsry 
life,  this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  worship,  liki> 
many  others  of  its  kind,  waa  not  superaeded  by  » 
more  appropriate  symlKd.  The  IMoeeuri  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods  of  war,  and  we  know  that  their  im- 
ages accompanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  Dut  when,  in  tbi* 
year  604  B.C.,  the  two  kings,  during  their  invasion 
of  Attiea,  failed  in  their  undertaking  on  account  ol 
their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other,  it  was  de 
creed  at  Sparta  that  in  future  only  one  king  should 
command  tlie  army,  and,  in  consequence,  riioald 
only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  images  of  the 
Dioscuri.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  iiaa^eo, 
accompanying  the  kings  into  the  field,  were  the  an 
cient  dtiKovo,  which  were  now  diqointed,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  symbol  remained  at  Soarta,  while 
the  other  was  taken  into  the  field  b^ne  of  the 
kings.  Suidas  and  the  EtymologicumNtfagnum* 
state  that  doxava  was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  tbe 
Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb 

XOfiaL* 

DOCIM.\SI.\  {t^>'Kma(jia).  Wl:fn.any  citizen  of 
Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot  or  chosen  by 
aoffhige  (xXirpurdf  kcI  <uper6()  to  hold  a  pablie  of- 
fice". Iif  was  obliged,  before  entering  on  its  duties, 
to  siibmil  to  a  doKifiaata,  or  scrutiny  into  his  pre- 
vious life  and  conduct,  in  which  any  pereon  could 
object  to  him  as  unfit.  Thia  waa  the  case  with 
the  archons,  the  senators,  the  strategi,  and  other 
maKi^tratcs.  Tlic  examination,  or  anacrisis,  for  the 
archonship  was  conducted  l>y  the  senators,  or  in  the 
courts  of  the  heliea.*  The  drnttftaaia,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  persons  appointed  to  public  offices  j 
for  we  rear!  of  the  denouncement  of  a  scrutiny 
ayyrXia  (hiKiftri'j.nf)  af,'ainst  orators  who  spoke  n 
the  assembly  while  leading  profligate  lives,  or  aflet 
havingeommltted  flagitious  crimes.  This  denounce* 
ment  miiiht  he  made  in  public  by  any  one  npoc  <fc>- 
Kifinatav  tov  fJiov,  i.  e.,  to  compel  the  party  coin- 
plained  of  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  Ufe  and  conduct.  If  found 
guilty,  he  was  punished  vHlh  ArtfUa,  and  prohibited 
from  the  assemblies.* 

We  will  now  explain  the  phra.se  uidpa  thai  doKi- 
fUuOllmi,  At  the  age  of  eighteen  every  Athenian 
became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two  years  was  en 
rolled  among  the  men,  so  that  he  could  be  present 
and  vote  at  the  assemblies.*  In  the  ca.se  of  w  ards 
who  were  heirs  to  property,  this  enrolment  might 
tske  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  yeara 
on  it's  bein^  est.ihlishrd  by  a  ^OKtfiaeia  that  the  youth 
was  physically  quahlicd  to  dis-charge  any  duties  the 
state  might  impose  upon  him.  li'  so,  he  was  re- 
leased from  guardianship,  and  "became  a  man" 
(uv^p  tyivm  or  Moci/KioAr),  being  thereby  empow- 
ered to  entfT  upon  hi.?  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privilcjfc-s,  jusl  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of  twen- 
ty.' We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  gram 
marians  and  oratora  are  at  variance  on  thia  point ; 
but  the  explanation  we  have  grven  seems  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  them,  and  it  ai^rrrs  in  substance 
with  the  supposition  of  Schomann,  "  that  among  the 
Athentens  no  one  period  was  appointed  for  enrol- 
ment, provided  that  it  was  not  done  before  the  at- 
tainment of  the  18th,  nor  after  the  completion  of 
the  20th  year." 

DODHANS.   (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DOOMATICI  (doxKoriMt),  the  oldest  of  the  roed- 
iod  sects  of  aoUgnhy,  mast  not  he  csdrfbanded  witn 

1.  (HeTwl..  v,7S.)— a.  (».».)— 3.  (MGller,Dari>D*.  i .  5,  ^  14 
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SBQtll,  i.,  pi.  1,  p.  262.)-5.  (Schflmann,  p.  940.— .«Urh..  T» 
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Jte  pbikwopbere  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius.' 
They  derived  their  name  from  SSjfuty  a  philosophicai 

tenrt  or  vpniion,  because  they  professed  to  lollow 
the  opuuotis  of  Hippi»crates,  wlience  they  were 
•on.Jtuncs  called  Htppocratiei.  TliessaluSt  ttetOllt 
ind  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates*  were 
the  founders  of  this  sect,  about  B.C.  400,  which  en- 
joyed a  great  rcpuiaiiuii,  and  In  'li  undisputed  sway 
over  the  whole  medical  prolession,  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Alexandrean  school  of  phQoeophy 
called  Empiri'.i  {Vtd.  Empikici.)  After  the  rise 
at  lliib  sfct,  lor  8oine  centiiri*  s  every  physician 
ruged  himself  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  par- 
ties. The  different  arguments  brought  forward  on 
eaeh  side  are  stated  with  such  clearness  and  sle> 
gance  hy  Celsus,*  thai  the  passage  relating  to  the 
Dogmatici  is  here  given  ai  full  Icngilt,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  o'lii.-r  party  in  tht  aitieto  EiinBici. 

The  Dogmatici  held  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  hidden  causcw  of  diseases,  as 
well  a.s  the  more  cridciit  ones  ;  and  to  know  how  j 
the  ntUural  actions  ami  different  Junction*  of  the 
bvman  body  talte  place,  which  neeessari^  snppo* 
sf's  a  knowledge  of  tho  interior  p.trts.  They  gave 
the  name  ol  hidden  causes  to  those  which  concern 
the  elements  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  and  tho  occasion  of  good  or  iU  health. 
It  is  hnpossible,  said  they,  fbr  a  person  to  know 
how  to  set  about  curing  an  illness  unless  he  knows 
what  it  comes  from ;  smce  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  most  treat  it  in  one  way,  if  diseases  in  general 
proceed  from  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of 
the  four  elements,  as  some  philosophers  have  sup- 
posed; in  another  way,  if  all  the  malady  lies  in, 
the  humours  of  the  body,  as  Hcro|^iius  thought ; 
in  another,  if  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  respira- 
tion, according  to  the  idea  of  Hippocrates  (aUuding. 
probably,  to  the  work  lltpi  <PvatJi',  De  Flaltbus,  w  hich 
IS  generally  considered  to  be  spurious) ;  in  another, 
if  the  blood  excites  inflammation  by  passiof  from 
the  veins  which  are  meant  to  eoatain  it  into  the 
vessels  that  ought  only  to  contain  air,  and  if  this 
intiammuiion  produces  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  the  blood  that  is  remarked  in  fever,  according  lo 
tiie  npiDimi  of  Erasistratus ;  and  in  another,  if  it  is 
by  means  of  corpuscles  which  stop  in  the  invisible 
passages  and  block  up  the  way,  as  Aaclcpiades  af- 
firms to  be  the  case,  if  this  be  granted,  it  must 
neeeesarily  appear  that,  of  all  physicians,  he  will 
succeed  the  best  in  the  cure  of  diseases  who  un- 
derstands best  their  first  origu)  and  cause.  The 
Dogmatici  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  experi- 
ments also  i  but  they  said  that  these  experiments 
could  not  be  made,  and  never  had  been  made,  but 
by  reasoning.  They  added,  that  it  is  prohahlc  that 
the  first  men,  or  those  who  lirst  applied  themselves 
to  medicine,  did  not  recommend  to  tlieir  patients 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  their  thoughts,  but 
that  they  dchberated  about  it,  and  that  cvperiment 
and  use  then  let  them  know  if  they  had  reasoned 
justly  or  conjectured  happily.  It  mattered  little, 
said  they,  that  people  declared  that  the  greater  nom- 
bcr  of  remedies  had  been  the  suhjecl  of  ex[)erinient 
from  the  first,  provided  they  confessed  that  these 
expeiiiiients  were  the  results  of  tho  rc.xsoning  of 
those  who  tried  the  remedies.  They  weal  on  to 
•ay,  that  we  irflen  see  new  sorts  of  diseases  break 
out,  for  which  nritlter  experiment  nor  custom  has 
yet  found  out  any  cure ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  whence  they  came  and  how 
they  first  coouienoed,  for  otherwise  no  one  can  tell 
why,  in  sueh  an  emergency,  ho  make*  use  ol  one 
remedy  rather  than  another.  Si.i  h  aceotdmg  to 
the  Duga'alid.  are  the  reasons  why  a  physician 
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ought  to  try  and  discover  the  ktddn  umsu  of  tm 
eases.   As  Ibr  the  «vtdmf  eamtet,  wlueh  are  and 

as  can  easily  be  discovered  by  anybody,  andwlMll 
one  has  only  to  know  if  the  illness  proceeds  frov 
heat  or  from  cold,  from  having  eaten  tuo  little  oi 
too  mudli*  and  the  like,  they  said  it  was  no  rssaiy 
to  inform  one*s  self  of  all  that,  and  make  on  it  tN 
suitable  reflections  ;  but  tliey  did  not  th:nk  tbtf 
one  ought  to  stop  there  without  guiog  any  i«.iher 
They  said  again,  with  ragard  to  the  natnrid  tetimtt, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  know  wherefore  and  in 
what  manner  we  receive  the  air  into  our  lungs, 
and  why  we  afterward  expire  it ;  why  food  is  takeo 
into  the  body,  how  it  is  there  prepared,  and  thea 
distributed  through  every  part  of  it :  why  the  alter- 
ivs  are  subject  to  pulsation  ;  what  is  the  caiis^  of 
sleep,  wakefulness,  d:c. :  and  they  maintained  thai 
a  man  could  not  cure  the  djeeues  relating  to  tbeae 
several  functioiis  unless  he  were  able  to  explain  sD 
these  phenomena.  To  give  an  example  uken  (mat 
-  the  process  of  digestion  :  The  food,  said  these  phy 
sicians,  is  either  ground  m  the  stomach,  as  i^rasis 
tratns  thought :  or  it  purifies,  according  to  the  •» 
tioii  of  Plistonicus,  a  disciple  oi'  Praxagoras;  or  it 
is  concocted  by  a  peculiar  heat,  as  was  the  opinmu 
of  IlipiKKirates  ;  or  else,  if  we  are  to  believe  Ascle- 
piadw,  all  these  opinions  are  equally  errone?iiS|aBd 
nothing  is  concooted,  but  the  alhnentaiy  matter  ii 
distributed  throughout  the  body  in  the  same  crude 
state  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  mouth.  How- 
ever much  they  differ  on  this  point,  they  all  agree 
that  the  sort  of  nourishment  proper  fur  a  sick  per- 
son will  vary  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
opinions  he  supposed  to  be  the  true  one.    F'or  if  llK 
food  is  ground  lo  pieces,  we  must  choose  that  kuxl 
which  is  most  easQy  ground ;  if  it  putrefies.  «ff 
must  give  what  putrefies  most  (luirkly  ;  if  it  is  con 
cocted  by  heat,  we  must  prefer  such  as  is  most  ap 
to  e.xcite  heat ,  but  if  it  is  not  concocted,  we  neii 
not  select  any  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  «l 
food,  hot  ratlwr  snch  as  wiD  lemsin  as  it  te  eaten 
and  change  the  least     And  in  the  same  way  the) 
argued  that,  when  the  breathing  is  alfected,  or  then 
is  too  great  aleepincbs  or  wakefulness,  ii  a  phyit 
cian  understanda  thoroughly  the  nature  of  these  ph» 
nomena,  he  will  be  able  to  cure  the  diseases  con- 
nected with  them.    Lastly,  they  niaintaine''  that.  a» 
the  principal  pains  and  diseases  proceed  irom  the 
internal  part$,  it  is  impoailMe  for  a  person  to  ad 
minister  any  remedy  unless  he  is  acquainted  witl 
these  parts,    'i  hey  therefore  contended  that  tt  »m 
neosssary  to  open  dead  bodies  and  examine  the  dif 
fereni  viscera ;  but  that  it  was  much  tkie  best  waj 
to  do  as  Herophllns  and  Eiasistntos,  who  used  ts 
dissect  alive  the  criminals  condemned  to  death  that 
were  put  into  their  hantis,  and  who  were  thus  ena- 
bled to  behold  during  life  those  parts  which  nators 
had  concealed,  and  to  contemplate  their  situation, 
colour,  figure,  size,  order,  hardness  or  softness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  <kc.    They  added,  thai 
it  is  not  possible,  when  a  person  has  any  intc*«il 
illness,  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  nnlesB  ens 
is  exactly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  all  the 
viscera,  nor  can  one  heal  any  part  without  un- 
derstanding its  nature ;  that,  when  the  intestinet 
protrude  tbrot^b  a  wound,  a  peraon  who  does  not 
know  what  b  Unir  eohmr  when  to  a  healthy  scM 
cannot  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  diseased 
parts,  nor  therefore  apply  proper  remedies,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  diseased  parts  will  undertake  th» 
cure  with  confidence  and  certainty ;  and  that,  it 
short,  it  is  not  lo  be  called  an  act  of  cruelty,  as  some 
(icrsons  suppose  it,  to  seek  ior  the  remedies  of  aa 
immense  moiker  m  MRsenu  persons  In  the  siiflhr 
ingaofa  ¥vHmmtl» 
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Sucb  \ven.»  their  opinions,  and  t'lc  arguments  by 
whuh  ihey  ciUpporteU  them.  Additional  infomia- 
lioo  on  the  subject  vunf  be  fottnd  in  varioas  parts 
of  Galen's  works.* 

DOLABRyi,  dim.  DOLABELLA  (ofilX^,  dim.  ajti- 
V.iv),  a  chisel,  a  c^lt 

For  the  purpose  of  planing  and  polishing  wood, 
Ibe  Meieots  used  either  the  adze,  which  was  impdl* 
ttl  in  the  direction  exhibited  in  the  \vno(!<'ut  at  page 
112  (riti.  Ascu).  or  the  chisel,  vvliich  w.uj  forced  in 
Ihe  opposite  direction,  t  from  the  body  of  the 
workman,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  63. 
On  aeeoont  of  the  ose  of  these  tools  hi  sbip-boild' 
intr,  Juvenal*  describes  the  rncrclirint  as  trusting  his 
Ufe  -*  ligno  dolato."  Statues  aUo  were  made  by  the 
application  of  the  chisel.  "£  loboce  dolaloa,**' 
^'truncus  dolamine  effigiatus."* 

The  chisel  used  by  stone-masons  is  represented 
it  the  Irottdin  of  the  monument,  which  is  the  subject 
•f  the  woodcut  tu  the  article  Cikcinus  (p.  352). 
Ashlar,  t.  e.,  stone  adapted  to  he  cut  and  smoothed 
by  the  ctiisel,  was  called  "  hipis  dolabilis."  A  Greek 
epigram  represents  the  inscription  on  a  marble  tomb 
as  engraved  by  the  strokes  of  ttie  chisel  (Xaorvn-otc 
tfOmt  KtKohtfifiipov*),  and  such  letters  are  called 
tfuXevru  ypufifiara.* 

Dnlabnp  were  also  much  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions  of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  A  small  sharp 
diisel  was  used  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  ftnun  the 
trunk  of  the  vine;  an  instmnientof  Uiesame  form, 
thoogh,  of  course,  much  more  bhmt  and  rou^h,  and 
yet  failed  by  the  same  name  {dolabcUa),  was  em- 
ployed lo  stir  up  the  ground  about  its  roots.^  This 
tool  was  likewise  used  to  refresh  the  soil  in  rose- 
beds;*  and  the  same  term  "dolabra"  is  applied  to 
the  spud,  or  small  spade,  which  the  ploughman  ear- 
ned with  him  to  destroy  weeds  Hence  the  ancient 
glossaries  translate  dolabra  "a  tool  for  digging" 
(<p(«0 :  and  Colamdia*  aaja,  with  a  view  to  tbia 
object.  Nec  minua  dolabra,  ipum  Tooieie,  bnbol* 
cus  utatur." 

It  must  have  been  in  a  form  very  similar  that  the 
dolabni  waa  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies 
ia  making  intrendmenta  and  in  destroying  fortifi- 
cations. \Mien  ihey  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
a  city,  the  expression  is  "  Dolabris  perfregere  inu- 
laaL*"*  In  what  manner  the  instrument  was  ap- 
plie«i  we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Livy," 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  soldiers  were  sent  "  with 
dulahrif.  to  destroy  a  wall  from  its  foundation,"  and 
that  the  execution  of  this  task  was  easy,  because 
tiw  atones  of  which  the  wait  was  built  were  laid  in 
clay  or  mud,  and  not  in  mortar.  It  is  rlcar  that  the 
use  of  the  chisels  in  this  instance  was  to  insert 
thetn  between  the  stones,  so  as  to  remove  the  clay, 
and  in  doing  thia,  to  loosen  and  destroy  the  waU.'* 

Dolahrw  abound  in  oor  pnblie  mnsenms  and  hi 
thr  cabin»'t-s  of  the  curious,  being  known  under  the 
equivalent  name  of  "celts"  to  antiquaries,  who, 
liowevcr,  generally  use  the  wdrd  without  under- 
•taoding  iu  true  sense.**  "  Celtes"  is  an  old  Latin 
word  for  a  chisel,  prahably  derived  from  catOf  to 
engrave  Thus  the  phrase  cellr  tculpantur  in 
nUee"  occurs  in  the  Vul^te  version  of  Job,'*  and 
'*m»mIt€olo  et  eelte  litermtmt  wiiai"  in  an  inseriptiott 
fboDd  at  Pola."  These  articles  are  for  the  most 
^t  of  bronze,  mere  rarely  of  hard  stone.  They 
urn  dtMtj  (bond,  aa  we  might  expect  fhan  the  ao* 


count  of  their  use  givrn  by  Ciirtius,  LiTJ,  and  I'k 
citus,  in  anrier.t  earth-works  and  encampments,  an^ 
in  various  inttanrcs  a  great  number,  even  nioie 
than  a  hundred,  have  been  discovered  t0(fether.  The 
sizes  and  forms  which  they  present  are  as  vaiiuui 
as  the  uses  to  \\liich  they  were  applied.    The  an- 
nexed woodcut  IS  designed  to  show  a  few  of  tlir 
most  remarkable  Tarietiea.  Fig.  i  is  ^mn  a  edi 
found,  with  several  others,  and  with  a  nun)tK-i  of 
Roman  coins,  at  Karnbr6  in  Cornwall.'    Its  lei  gth 
was  six  inches  without  the  haft,  w  iiich  was  no  doubt 
i  of  wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  aocket  at  the 
top.  It  must  have  been  a  very  eflhetive  implement 
for  removing  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  rity  or  foi  titi- 
cation,  after  they  had  been  first  shaitered  a'ld  loosen- 
.  ed  in  some  degree  by  the  battering-ram.  The  ear 
;  or  loop  which  is  seen  in  this  and  many  other  celts, 
would  be  useftal  to  suspend  them  fVom  the  soldier's 
girdle,  and  may  al^o  have  hai!  a  com!  or  rhain  at 
:  tached  to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back  the  celt  when 
lever  it  beeame  too  firmly  wedged  between  the 
stones  of  die  wall  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 

Figs.  2  and  8  are  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collec- 
tion in  the  British  .Mu.seiini.    These  chisels  seem 
^  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter.  The  celt 
(fig.  4)  whieh  waa  ibund  in  Fnmess,  oo.  Lancaster,* 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  inserted 
into  a  handle  like  the  three  preceding,  is  made 
'  tyd^  aoiootli,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  be 
'  conveniently  manipulated  without  a  handle.   It  ia 
nine  inches  long,  and  weighs  S  lb.  5  OK.   Its  sharp 
edge  is  like  that  of  a  eoiDnion  hatchet,  and  may  have 
been  used  for  polishing  tmil)er. 


On  the  other  hand.  fin.  6, 0, 7  exactly  resemble 
the  knifis  now  used  by  leather-eotters,  and  therS' 

fore  illustrate  the  account  given  by  Julius  Pollux, 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  oXif/ri,  atiiong  the 
ipya}^itt  To6  oKvrvriium.  This  instrument  was  alee 
used  fur  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the  aame 
manner  {afuXa  x'H>''otquo^,  sicila'). 
The  foUowing  woodcut  shown  •  mD  bfuaia 


I.  iVid.  De  Dif«t.  Pub.,      3.  p.  Ttl,  ed.  SOha.— De  MeUi. 
iisn  I,  a.  s.  lae,  ISS,  184.-D*  Coapos.  Mtdieus.  ]Mr 
Btg,      1,  p.  Ml.— 'bttrad.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  677.^— t.  (lik,  aT.)— S. 

(Cic,  AoMl.,  IT.,  31.) — 4.  (Apol.,  Florid,  ad  iniC)— 5.  (Branck, 
■  UMi.)— «.  (Ibid.,  hi.,  4<r7.)— 7.  (C«lain.,  Dc  Re  Rant., 
nr., 94.  a6.— !>•  ArW..  10.)— «.  (Pallai!..  iii..  SI.)-».  (D«  Ra 
Ita^  iL^l)— 10  (Curt.,  II..  5.)— II.  (ixi..  II.)— 13.  (Coinpara 
14*.,  ia.  ir^Tat  u,  Iliat.,  lii., ».)— IS.  (8m  Januawia'k  Etrm. 
liKU    V.  Odhl-ll.  (sis„  M.)— <Orslw,  ^  m  ) 


celt  II  led  into  a  handle  of  stag's  horn,  and  there 

I.  {BcirlMa,  Aau  of  CMnrall,  iu.,  IS.)— S.  ,  Arr>i4.>iiigiL  i. 
pclM.)-«.  (PUIm,Ola«.« 
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eXf  lilt  1''  '^  oiK^*  <>t  the  modest  of  attacliiDg  the 
OMid  til  ii>  t  ill.  It  was  evidently  adapted  for  very 
flue  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  above- 
figured  celt  from  Cornwall.  It  was  found  in  an  an- 
cionl  toiiih  111  Wiltshire  "  Tin"  two  oilier  figures  in 
this  woodcut  represent  the  knile  used  in  sacrifices, 
M  it  n  often  exhibited  on  cameoe  and  bas-reliefs,  bo 
ing  ibe  "sCJ-na,"  "sacena,"  oi  "dulabra  jjontificalis" 
mentioned  by  Fci^iuit  ;*  and  the  "securui  dulabrata," 
€r  hatchet  furnished  with  a  ehiad,*  at  aenlpUiied 
CO  a  funereal  monument. 

DOL'ICHUS  (r^ohxoa   i  Vid.  Srimffw.) 

DO'LIUM,  a  cylinUric.il  vi  ^^cl,  homeu  hat  rf  s»  in- 
bling  our  tubs  or  caskb,  into  which  new  wine  was 

f ut  to  let  it  ferment.  It  was  at  first  made  of  earth, 
n  the  lime  of  I'liny,  wood  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  cither  in  Gi  «'eec  or  Koine. 
At  a  later  period  dolm  were  made  of  wood,  held  to- 
gether with  hoops.  i^aUadius*  speaks  of  doUa  con- 
taining two  bnndred  eongii:  it  is  ioeredible  that 
ilieh  lane  vessels  were  made  of  earth.  The  shape 
piefierred  for  dolm  was  lung,  and  of  a  small  diame- 
ter. Immediately  after  they  were  made  they  were 
coven  (!  w  ith  (>itch,  and  subjected  to  a  farther  prep- 
aration, alter  whieh  they  were  filled  with  wine,  but 
not  quite  to  tlie  Unu\,  and  placed  in  a  elianit>er  {cella 
fMUHTM),  which  was  at  least  high  enough  above  the 
sanh  to  have  windows.  Here  the  iotia  either  alood 
on  the  <jround  or  were  let  into  it  {demcrta,  dcpressa, 
or  detossa).  Wine  whieh  would  not  keep  long  was 
drank  from  the  dUia ;  that  which  improved  by  keep- 
ing was  transferred  from  them  to  amphora.  The 
CMjM  and  «erta  were  vessels  like  the  dolta,  and  used 
for  the  same  purfiose.* 
DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.  {Vtd.  Culpa.) 
DOLUS  M ALUS.  (Virf.  Cotw.) 
DOMI  NIUM.  Dominium  signifif.s  quiritarian 
ownership,  or  property  in  a  thing  ;  and  doiiiinus,  or 
dopiinus  legitimus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  ollen 
used  by  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner: 
tn.i  this  is  not  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  In  like 
manner,  "to  have  ownership"  is  f-oiii<  ti;ne3  ex- 
prc:iscd  by  "poesidere,"  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  property  is  sometimes  eaOed  *'  posseesio."* 
Tlie  eompleto  notion  of  profXTty  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  whieii 
may  be  the  objects  of  ownership;  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  such  subjects,  both  as  to  du- 
ration of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the  iCHMles 
in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and  lost ;  the 
persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring,  tran.-rerring, 
or  losing  ovmersbip. 

lies  IS  the  general  name  for  anything.  The  eiuef 
divisuni  of  res  is  into  res  divini  juris  and  res  liu- 
mani  juris.  Res  divini  juri.s  are  thosr  which  are 
appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  namely,  res  sa- 
ere,  sanete,  reUgioBB ;  and,  so  long  as  tliey  have 

'his  fMi  iiacter,  they  caiinol  be  obje  -ts  of  property. 
Kes  humani  juris  are  all  other  thiuiis  that  can  he  the 
ebjecia  of  property,  and  they  are  either  res  pub- 
liess  or  res  private  Res  publicie  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  state,  and  can  only  become  private 
property  hy  being  deprived  of  thi:-  pubh*-  diaraclt  r.  ' 
(f'l^.  AesAauB  I^xots.)  Res  universitatu  are  the 
property  of  a  eorporate  liody,  which  are  not  the 
prn|>*'rty  of  any  individual  of  the  corporation,  The 
phrase  res  nuihiis  is  ambiguous  ;  it  Himeliiiies 
means  that  the  thmg  cannot  be  tlie  projx  rty  of  any 
individualt  which  is  affirmed  of  things  divmi  juris ; 
when  applied  to  thin^  humani  juris,  it  sometimes 
neana  that  tlx  y  an'  ihe  pro[)erty  n'.'  .in  inilivnl- 
nal,  bat  of  a  body  ;  yet  such  Umigs  maj/  become  the 


1.  (Sir  ■.CBMM^Aas.Willi.  tasAtSbMlyma— t.  (■. 
V.  aews.)  1,  (PriM..  D*  lU  RuL,  i.,4i)-4.  1 1.) -5. 
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property  if  an  individual ;  res  hereduaha:  are  m 
nuilius  until  there  is  a  hcrea.  Res  commnaea  aiv 
those  which  cannot  be  the  objects  of  prapenjt  ■■d 
therefore  are  res  nuilius.  as  the  sea. 

Kes  corj>orales  are  defined  to  be  tho>e  '•  nur 
tangi  posauQt incurporales  are  those  **  quae  tsia^ 
non  poflsnnt,  sed  in  jure  oonaiatant,*'  a«  Haasatyaa^ 

Uni;8PRi'CTe»<,  Onr.io tTiovKs  ;  and  they  an  Cenft 
'juenlly  incapable  of  tradition  or  delivi  ry. 

Corporeal  things  are  divided  into  immobiles.  a| 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  class  of  thtn^ 
"qme  pondere,  numero,  mensura  constant,"  are 
such  things  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  silver,  gold,  v\li  'i 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  the  same  Duait>ei. 
weight,  or  measure  may  be  considered  the  aanaa 
thing.  (Kid.  .MrTiTM  )  There  is  nnoth^r  cla?s  of 
res,  consi.sting  of  those  •■  quw  usu  consuinunlur. 
minuuntur,"  and  those  "  qiiie  non,"  which  may  or 
may  not  be  the  same  as  things  "  que  numero."  dee. 

A  thing  may  either  be  a  unity,  singula  res,  or  il 
may  be  several  thinirs  of  the  same  kind,  singuUr 
res,  or  it  may  be  a  thing  compounded  of  many 
various  thinga,  nniversitas,  by  wbleb  is  vndemood 
a  whole  prop«"rty,  all  that  a  person  ha«,  withool  r>^- 
spect  to  Its  component  parts,  and  witii  all  the  ii^jbi* 
and  obligations  attached  to  it. 

The  djviaion  of  thinga  into  res  maneipi  and  m 
nee  maneipi  waa  one  cf  ancient  origin ;  ani  tt  ooni> 
tinned  to  a  late  perio<l  in  the  Empire  to  {y  an  im- 
portant distinction.  Res  niancipi  are  not  farther 
known  than  by  an  ennmeniloa  of  them,  which  is 
perhaps  imperfect :'  they  are  |inBdia  in  Italico  &4>k>. 
both  rustic  and  urban ;  also  jura  rosticoruin  pms 
diorum  or  servltute.-^,  as  via,  iter,  aqua-dnrtus  .  alto 
slaves,  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen,  horaea* 
&.C.,  quB  eoUo  dorsove  donantnr.  Other  tUi^p 
were  nec  maneipi. 

All  the  things  have  heen  enumerated  which  UW 
the  subject  of  dominium,  and  some  which  are  aoL 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possesniott  cf  tb* 
thing  of  which  he  is  domtnns ;  but  poesesfion  alone, 
which  is  a  bare  fact  uithin.t  any  l<  s:al  *  hara«-t»  r. 
neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does  the  want 
of  poaseasinn  deprive  bim  of  dominium.  Ftaaeaawa 
has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  right  to  a  thing,  an 
the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it  has  tu  the  ie- 
gal  power ;  and,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  ^w- 
aeaaion  precedes  that  of  ownership.  Things  caaool 
be  the  objects  of  poeseasio  ciTtlis  which  eanoec  bt 
the  ohjectH  of  dominium. 

The  class  of  things  called  jura  in  re  are  nut  prop- 
erly subjecu  of  ownership  idomimmm),  thoogh  % 
claim  to  them  is  prosecuted  by  an  actio  m  wm  : 
they  are  .vrvitutes,  emphyteusis,  superficies,  aod 
pifjnu.s  and  hypotheca. 

Dominium  properly  signifies  the  right  of  dvalu^ 
with  a  corporeal  thing  as  a  person  (dsswnia)  pleas- 
es ;  tliis.  of  course,  implies  the  riyht  to  exclude  all 
others  fiom  meddling  witti  it.  The  dumtnu»  has 
the  right  to  posseai,  ud  la  dialinguished  in  that  r»- 
spect  from  the  bare  possesaor.  who  baa  only  ilie 
right  of  possession.  The  term  dominium  is  some- 
'  tiiius  (iinprofK riy)  extt  ndi  d  to  jura  in  re;  and 
sometimes  be  who  takes  as  beres  la  called  dominus 
hereditatis.  Jura,  or  in  re,  are,  however,  de- 
tached parts  of  property,  which  arc  oppow^  to  do 
minium,  as  the  totality  of  all  the  rights  of  propc.ty. 
Even  the  ususfructuarius  is  never  considered  as 
owner,  and  piuprietas  is  the  name  for  that  which 
remains  alter  the  usnsftuctus  is  deducted  from  the 
ownership.  Ownership  may  h«  eiih*  r  ahs<»l«te.  that 
is,  as  complete  as  the  law  allows  any  ownership  la 
he,  or  it  may  be  Umited.  The  distinction  hetweea 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the  he«. 
eficial  interest,  is  explained  in  another  place.  (  Vtd^ 

h  CBifH  fng»  sis.) 
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Bo.i  -  A  per*-!!  who  has  no  ownorehip  of  a 
thiug  may  have  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  {jura  in  re), 
which,  as  far  as  they  extenil,  limit  the  owner's  pow- 
er over  bis  property.  Ownership,  being  in  its  na- 
ture single,  esn  only  be  ooneeiTcd  ss  belonging  tu 
one  person  consequently,  there  onr.nnt  he  srv«  ral 
•wuas  of  one  thing,  but  several  persons  may  own 
ndivided  shares  or  parts  of  a  thing. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  must 
kave  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire ;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  htm.  There  must  also  l)0  a  thing  which  can  be 
the  object  of  sucli  ownership,  and  there  must  be  a 
legal  mode  of  acquisition  {arquituio  cinlix)  Owner- 
ship may  be  actjuired  m  single  things  (a.-r/msitio  re- 
rum  stng-ularum),  or  it  maybe  acquired  in  a  number 
of  thm^  of  dilierent  kinds  at  once  {acqumiio  per 
wRsernCtlan),  in  whieh  ease  a  person  aoqaires  them 
not  as  individual  things,  bot  as  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  successio 
intet  vivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogatcs 
another,  and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adro- 
gat<Ml  person's  property  /  or  it  is  soeeaasio  mollis 
cai^.i,  ns  in  the  case  of  a  tcatamentaij  heres,  or  a 
heres  ab  inte&iato. 

Acquisitiones  per  universitatein  are  properly  dis* 
eoBsed  under  other  heads  {md.  Adoptio,  Hirbb, 
tJinvERBiTAs).  The  following  remarks  apply  to  ac- 
<|Oisitionf  s  rcrum  siuf^uiarurn.  AcqinsiUnnes  were 
&her  civdes  (ex  jure  ciri7i),  or  naturales  (rx  jure 
gttuiumh  that  is,  there  was  no  formality  prescribed 
for  the  mode  of  acquisition  :  in  both  ca^es  domin 
ium  could  be  acquired.  The  civilcs  ac(|iii.silii<nes 
of  single  things  were  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  f  tssio, 
and  usttcapio:  those  oaturali  jure  were  by  tnaditio 
or  delivery.  In  the  ease  of  res  mancipl,  the  only 
■lodes  of  acquirini^  dominium  were  mancipatio.  in 
jare oessio, and  usucapio;  botosucapio applud  ai.^<> 
tb  things  nec  mancipi.  The  alienation  of  iliings 
mt*  mancipi  was  the  peeuUar  effect  of  traditio.  or 
tire  d^very,*  and  if  there  was  a  lasts  eansa,  do- 
ai  Jiium  u  a.s  thus  acquired  ;  for  traditio,  in  thr  case 
of  a  thing  mancipi,  merely  made  it  tn  bonu,  and  the 
Ofuership  continned  nn<daan^.  The  notion  that, 
in  the  case  of  res  nec  mancipi,  bare  tradition  did 
not  eonfer  quiritanan  ownership  or  dominium,  is 
enoneous  ;  for  wht  n  the  Konian  law  did  not  re- 
qu.*re  peculiar  fonns,  the  transfer  of  ownership  was 
eflbcted  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural  way, 
that  is.  the  simplest  and  most  easy  way  m  which 
the  parties  to  the  act  could  show  their  meaning  and 
earrj  it  into  effect. 

A  man  who  was  doroinus  of  a  thing,  whether  ac< 
quired  jure  eivili  or  natnrall,  proseeatei  his  right  to 
it  m  the  same  way,  by  the  n  i  vindicatio.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  prosecute  such  a  right  unless  he  was 
Mit  of  possession,  and,  in  order  to  succeed,  he 
most  prove  hia  ownership.  If  he  had  a  tbihg  in 
honis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  aeqnired  the  own* 
ership  by  usucapion  :  if  he  was  out  of  possession, 
it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of  l.^nter- 
holzner,*  that  be  was  aided  in  his  action,  aficr  the 
time  when  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse  and  the 
formula  was  introduced  (for  as  to  a  previous  time  it 
is  difficult  to  form  an.y  coiijecturc),  hy  tin-  lictuin  of 
Jfeis  having  received  the  property  mancipatione. 
Here  are  enmples  of  a  similar  flbtton  in  the  esse 
•f  the  txinorurn  possessor  and  the  honorum  emtor  * 
A  mar.  could  only  di.spose  of  a  !<  t;acy  hy  Ins  will 
per  vindicationem'  when  he  had  the  dominium  of 
B  -  Otherwise  be  could  only  give  it  per  damnatio- 
■am  or  sinendi  modo.  A  dave  who  waa  the  prop 
•cty  of  his  master  (dominut)  might  attain  the  Ro- 

1   ,'-...iu«,  lii.,  21.)  — 2.  (U:p.,  Fnig.,  iii.,  8.)  — 3.  (Rhein 
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man  civitas  by  the  act  of  manumiFsinn  .  if  hr  w«u 
only  in  Iwnis  of  the  person  who  manumitt»!d  hiiii.  he 
became  only  a  Latinus  by  the  act  of  manimiission 
The  difference  between  quiritarian  ownership  and 
in  bonis  was  deatnyed  by  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, who  dedaied  in  bonb  to  be  complete  owner 

ship. 

Some  modem  writers  enameiate,  in  addition  U 
the  civiles  acqnisitiones  here  enumerated,  addictio 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudicatio,  an^ 
lex,  hy  which  last  they  understand  those  circum- 
stances under  which  some  special  enactment  give* 
property  to  a  person,  and  cadoenm  Cadvoov) 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  boiiai  fidei  possessio  was  not  ownership  (do 
minium),  nor  was  it  the  same  as  in  bonis.  The 
two  things  are  distinguished  by  Ulpian.'  A  bonie 
fidei  possessor  had  a  capacity  for  acquiring  by 
usucapion  the  ownership  of  the  thins  pf^ssessed 
He  had  a  kind  of  action,  actio  publiciana  in  rem,  by 
which,  if  he  lost  the  possession  before  he  had  ac> 
quired  the  ownership  by  usucapion,  be  could  recov- 
er it  a^rainst  all  hot  the  owner,  in  which  latter  re- 
spect he  differed  from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  houin, 
for  his  claim  was  good  against  tbe  person  who  had 
the  bare  ownership. 

As  to  fundi  provinciales,  it  was  an  old  princi- 
pie  of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  domin- 
ium in  them,  that  is,  no  (luintanan  dunfr-hip  (rid. 
AatLARtM  Lkoes);  nor  were  they  said  to  be  m  bo- 
nis ;  but  the  occupier  Ind  possessio  and  nsusfruc- 
tus.  In  fact,  the  terms  dominium  ami  in  bonis 
were  not  applicable  to  provincial  lands,  nor  were 
the  fictions  that  were  applicable  to  things  in  bonis 
applicable  to  provincial  lands;  but  it  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Unterhofamer,  thst  the  formula  actio 
nis  was  adapted  to  the  case  of  provincial  lands  by 
a  fiction  of  their  being  Italic  lands,  c(  ndiined  with 
a  fiction  of  their  being  acquired  by  usucapion.  la 
the  ease  of  the  ager  publicus  in  Italy,  tbe  dominium 
was  in  the  Roman  people,  and  the  terms  pnesessie 
and  possessor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment 
and  the  person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed 
Still  the  property  in  provineial  land  was  like  tiie 
property  in  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  domininm  after  the  distinction  bo- 
twi  en  cpiiritarian  and  booitarian  ownership  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Ownenhip  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  occn- 
pat  io,  accession  dec.  (  Vii.  Accstsio,  Allovio,  Com* 

rcsio.) 

A  man  who  had  a  legal  capacity  could  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  "  in 
potestate,  mano,  maneij^oTe.*'  He  conM  cren  ae* 

quire  thus  per  universitatem.  as  in  the  case  of  an 
hereditas  ;  .ind  also  he  could  thus  acquire  a  le<;acy 
If  a  slave  was  a  man's  in  bonis,  everything  that  the 
slave  acquired  belonged  to  tbe  owner  in  bonis,  and 
not  to  him  who  had  the  bare  qntritarian  ownership. 
If  a  man  was  the  "  bona  fide  possi  s.=tnr"  of  another 
person,  whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  free- 
man supposed  to  be  anil  pn  sened  as  a  slave,  or 
was  the  property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  that  which  the  person  sr 
possessed  acquired  "  ex  re  possidenti.s'"  and  ex  "  op- 
ens suis."  The  same  rule  applied  to  a  slave  in 
which  a  man  had  only  tbe  ususfruntus ;  and  the 
niie  was  consistent  with  the  rule  ju.st  laid  down,  for 
ususfruetus  was  nut  property.  Sons  who  were  in 
the  power  of  a  father,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could 
not  acquire  property  for  themselves.  {Vid.  Psoo* 
uvu.) 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  the  consent  o; 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 
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■ode  of  acquiring  and  \i)i>\n^  pruiicrt^  ^  williout  the 
consent  wlien  tlic  thing  perished,  whCO  U  became  ' 
Itie  property  of  ano'her  by  accession  or  asiioaplun, 
when  It  was  judicially  declared  to  be  the  jir<»[j< ny  ^ 
of  another,  or  lord  iii  il  hy  hnu^  fAi  dgri).  (nviirr- 
•hip  was  not  lost  by  death,  lor  the  heres  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  person  as  the  defonet.  I 

As  certain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
so  some  persons  had  not  a  Uahdity  to  loj>c'  when 
Others  had.  Thua  the  property  of  a  pupitlus  who 
was  in  tuteia  l^tima  could  not  become  the  prop- 
arty  of  another  hjr  usucapion ;  a  firadamental  prin- 
ciple  of  law,  wincli  ('jccro,  with  izoml  reason,  was 
surpiisc'l  that  his  Iriend  Allicua  did  not  know.* 

Owrcrship  might  be  lost  by  the  naxima  capitis 
diminutio ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction for  a  capital  orinie,  the  property  was  forfeit- 
f'l  to  the  state.  Si(rio  IJonoklm.)  The 

media  capitis  diminutio  only  aOecled  an  incapacity 
for  quiritarfain  ownership :  the  person  oonld  still  re- 
tain oraoquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium  :  still,  if 
the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  consequence 
of  ooBTietioo  for  m  capital  crime,  it  had  the  aame 
oonsequenoea  as  the  maxima.* 

DCmiNUS.   (Vid.  Dominium.) 

DOMI'TIA  LEX.   (Vid.  Poitnru.) 

DOMUS.   {Vid.  HoDSB.) 

DONA'RIA  (dvoA^^ra  or  hnutetfuva)  are  names 
by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents  made  to 
the  gods,  either  by  uidividuala  or  communities. 
Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dom  or  dupa.  TUv 
belief  that  ttie  gods  were  pleased  with  costly  pres- 
ents, was  as  natural  to  the  anelents  as  the  bdief 
that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  to- 
irards  men  by  the  otfering  of  sacrifices ;  and,  in- 
deed, both  sprang  rrom  the  same  feeling.  Presents 
were  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  some 
favour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  on  man  :  but 
some  are  also  mentioned  which  were  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  some  especial  favour.  At 
Athens,  every  me  of  the  six  thesmothetK,  or,  ae- 
sordine  to  Ptato,*  all  the  nine  archons,  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  had  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  they 
violated  any  of  the  laws,  they  would  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  a  ^ilt  statue  of  the  size  of  the  man 
who  dedicated  it  (aviptdvTa 

In  this  last  case  the  anathema  was  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment, in  which  the  statue  was  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitote  for  the  person  forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost 
all  presents  of  this  kind  were  dedicated  in  temples, 
lo  winch,  in  some  places,  an  especial  huildiiig  was 
addetl,  in  which  these  treasures  were  preserved. 
.Such  buildings  were  called  ^^oavpoi  (treasuries) ; 
and  in  the  most  frequented  temples  of  Greece,  many 
states  had  their  separate  treasuries  •  The  act  of 
dedication  was  called  uvaritftvat,  donare,  dcduaie, 
or  sacrare. 

The  ctutom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  aud  even  aAer  lluit  period. 
It  was,  with  some  modifleations,  observed  by  the 
Christians  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  heroic 
ages  of  GrtHMan  history  the  anatheinata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  Bod  eonsisiod  of  chaplets  and 

Sirlands  ef  flowers.  A  very  common  donation  to 
e  godi  ;»ecms  to  have  been  that  of  loeks  of  hair 

K-'u'i'.  nrriii\^ai],  whicli  youths  and  maidens.  es]M'- 
■jaily  youDg  brides,  cut  otT  from  their  heads  aud 
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consecrated  to  some  deity.'  Thi6  custom  in 
places  lasted  till  a  very  late  period  :  the  maic 
Delos  dedicated  their  hair  before  their  wedding  t« 
Hecacige,*  and  those  of  Megara  to  Iphinoe.  Pau 
sanias'  saw  the  .statue  of  Hygieia  at  Titane  cmv- 
ercd  all  over  witli  locks  of  liau*,  which  had  b«e« 
dedicated  bf  women.  Costly  gairoents  (wiwXm^ 
arc  likewi.=ie  mentioned  nmon;;  the  earliest  prev  r.lj 
made  to  the  gods,  especwUly  to  .\tlieiia  ami  Hera.* 
At  Athens,  the  sacred  ires-Aoc  of  Athena,  in  which 
the  great  adventures  of  aocieot  lieroes  wereworfced* 
was  woven  by  maidens  every  fifth  year,  at  the  li» 
tival  of  the  great  Panathemea.  {Vid  .\RRHKni<v 
Bu  )*  A  similar  peplus  was  woven  every  6«« 
years  at  Olympia  by  dxteen  vrameo,  and  d«idktai 
to  Hera  * 

.\t  tiio  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  is 
Greece,  the  anaihemata  wi  re  generally  worlta  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  high  trifioda 
beoring  vases,  eratera,  cops,  candelabras,  pitlijes^ 

statues,  and  various  other  things  The  maK'rials 
of  which  they  w  ere  made  differed  at  different  timc-s  ; 
SOflse  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver  or  goid,^  and 
their  number  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.*  Tb«> 
treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  io 
particular,  surpass  all  conception  Kven  P4>:^aniaa. 
at  a  period  when  numberless  works  of  art  mu»'  bare 
perished  the  varioss  ravages  and  plaiidcrv  to 
which  Greece  had  l>een  exposed,  saw  and  de-rrihed 
an  a-stonishing  number  of  anatheinata.  Many  works 
of  art  are  still  extant,  bearing  evidence,  by  their  il^ 
scripliona,  that  they  were  d^cated  to  thie  gods  as 
tokens  of  gratitode.  Every  one  knows  of  the  msg 
niti  <  tit  prt  -enls  which  Crcesus  made  to  the  pM  of 
Delphi.'  It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom,  after 
the  happy  issue  of  n  w  ar,  to  dedicate  the  tenth  pwt 
of  the  spoil  {uKpodivtov,  uKpokttov,  or  vpuToXnw)  to 
the  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of  some  work  of 
art.'*  .Sorietimes  magnificent  specimens  of  ar- 
mour, such  as  a  fine  aword,  helmet,  or  shield,  woto 
set  apart  as  anathemala  for  the  gods.**  The  Alhe> 
nians  always  dedicated  to  .Mhena  the  tenth  pan  of 
the  s|>oil  and  of  confiscated  goods;  and  to  all  iIm 
other  gods  collectively,  the  fiftieth  part.**  After  • 
sea%bt,  a  ahip,  placed  upon  some  eminence,  vms 
sometimes  dedicated  to  Neptune.**  It  is  not  tmproh- 
ahle  that  trophies,  which  were  always  erected  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  the  victora 
in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were  originally  intnndl 
ed  as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the  god  who  was  anp 
|M>sed  to  be  the  cause  ol  ilie  ^ucce!>a  w  hich  the  vifr 
torious  party  had  gained.  We  also  tind  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  of  some 
commercial  undertaking  was  dedieatod  to  n  god  in 
the  shape  of  a  work  of  art  Respecting  tht  I.irge 
and  beautiful  crater  dedicated  by  the  bamians  to 
Hera,  sec  the  article  Csatgr. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  danget 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  by  anatheinata  than  ct)mniunities  Tlie  in- 
stances which  occur  most  frequently  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  recovered  fron  an  fllneeo,  gspecW 
ally  by  spendiiiir  one  or  mom  nights  in  a  ternplt-  of 
.Asclepius  (i/iruid/K )  The  most  e»  khrut»  d  lem 
pies  of  this  divinity  were  those  (»|  Kpidaurus.  Co% 
Thcca.  and.  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Home.**  Curst 

1.  (Horn.,  n..  ixiit..  I'll.  —  JE«rh)rI.,  Cho^pk.,  S.— B«n* 
OrrM  .  S>6  and  H27  ,  B»r^h..  493  ;  Ilrleu.,  lOVS.— Plat.,  TlM*.,  • 

—  1,  3:,«2.>— 2.  (Pau»  ,  I  .43,»4.)— ».  (U.,  Il.«e  v-^ 
(Hum..  II.,  VI..  2^3-303.)— 5.  (C'rrtupara  ArwCoph..  A»  ,  *«  — 
I'<i11mi,  VII.,  30.  —  Wewrlinj:  ».l  Diod.  Sk-.,  ii..  p  «40.>— 4 
(Faun,,  v.,  ♦*.)— 7.  (Athcn.,  11.  p.  S3I.  A-c.)— >*  (iNrmcaitk, 
Olvnth  ,  lii..  p.  35.)— 9.  (Ilrmd.,  «..  30.  Ac.)— 10.  iHcr.  J  ,  tm. 
W.  lei.—Tliuryd.,  i.,  13S.— ?•«».,  III..  IS.  «  5.)— II.  (Aiwirjplu 

TlW.  luid  B4-hiil.)— 12.  (I)fm<*th.  r.  Tiitoci..  p.  738,  A« 

—  BAi  kli,  Si.Aatth.,  I..  |..  332.  Ac  )  -  13.  (Tharjrd.,  ri  .84.— B* 
itxl.,  VIII..  131.)  — 14.  (Fliu.,  II.  N..  MIX..  I.— ConiiMn  F  A 
Woii;  VvrawdM  SchriftM  sad  AsMlaa,  p.  4||, 
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men  aiso  etf'ected  in  the  Grotto  of  Pluto  and  Pny  ' 
iertiina,  ;n  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Nysa.'  In  all  casoa  ■ 
io  wtiich  a  cure  was  effected,  presents  were  tnade 
to  the  temple,  aod  lilUe  tablets  (jubuUt  voiiva)  were  . 
Msfmded  on  its  walls,  ooataining  an  aoooant  of  j 
the  <Jati|rer  from  which  the  patients  had  escaped,  and 
Al'  the  uuiuncr  in  which  they  had  lieen  n;fetored  Ic 
Some  tablets  of  this  kind,  with  their  in- 
r.  are  atill  extaot.*  Froai  aume  relica  of 
vctcnt  a   we  most  infer,  that  in  wmie  caaea,  when 
I  partictj  r  j  .iri  d!'  the         was  atla<-k»'d  hy 
casr,  the  pt  r-»ori.  alter  his  reeovcry,  tit  tlu  ated  an 
imitation  of  that  part  in  gold  ur  silvt  r  to  the  gud  to 
ivbom  be  owed  his  recovery.    Persons  who  had 
neaped  ftora  sbipwTCck  usually  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tun:-  the  ilrt  ss  A  liich  tht  y  wore  at  the  time  of  their 
daoger;'  hut  if  they  had  e^^caped  naked,  they  di  di- 
cated  some  locka  of  their  hair.*  Shipwrecked  pcr- 
ions  also  sui»j)ended  votive  tablets  in  the  Temple 
of  Nt  jdunf,  on  which  their  accident  wa.**  'lescnbtd 
or  painted.    Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession 
or  occupation  by  which  they  had  gained  their  liveli- 
hood, fretinenily  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  Instm- 
nents  which  they  had  used,  as  a  grateful  ackiuiwi- 
edgment  of  the  favour  of  the  gods.    The  siiKlier 
thus  dedicated  his  anas,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the 
ahcfibeni  his  flute,  the  poet  bis  ilyre,  citban,  or 
lupi.  &c. 

It  would  be  imf)ossi')lc  tn  attempt  to  enumerate 
til  the  occasions  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
emunonities,  showed  Itoir  gratefulness  towards 
Ihe  gods  by  anathemata  Descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  presents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Grm-c  may  tn  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
fltrabo,  Pausaoias,  Alhencus,  and  others. 

The  cnatAm  of  making  presents  to  the  gods  was 
eomraon  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  anum^  the 
Utter  the  donaria  were  neither  its  numerous  nor  as 
ittgnittcent  as  in  Greece ;  and  it  was  more  frequent 
MQOfig  the  Romans  to  show  their  gratitude  towards 
a  (nd  by  building  him  a  temple,  by  public  prayers 
tr.<l  thanksgivings  (fupplicalio),  or  by  eelebratinfr 
festive  games  in  honour  of  him,  than  to  adorn  his 
sanctuary  with  beautiful  Mid  ooally  works  of  art. 
Heoce  the  word  donaria  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well  as  statues 
and  other  things  dedicated  in  a  letuplr  »  The  oc- 
easims  on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to  their 
fpds  are.  on  the  whote,  the  aame  as  those  we  have 
teaeribe<l  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  oomparisoti  of  the  following  pas^^ages :  Liv.,  x., 
86 ;  MIX  .  36  ;  xxxii.,  30  ;  xl  ,  40.  37  — Plin  ,  Hist. 
Ifst.,vu.,48  — Suet.,  C/sati.,  Sft.— Tacit.,  .^nii.,  iii., 
Tl.— Plaot ,  ylNi^r.,  III.,  H.,  flA;  C^nnl.,  T.,  i , 
61 ;  n  ii ,  10  — Aurel.  Vict.,  Cas  ,  35.— OeBius.  li  , 
10.— Lucan,  ix.,  515.— Cic.,  De  A'tU.  Dm.,  iii ,  37. 
— TibolL,  U.,  A,  S8  — Hdnt,  BfuL,  L,  L,  4.— Slat, 
M*.,  iv.,  M. 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  wore 
three  kir.ds  of  donatio  mortis  causa:  1.  When  a 
nun,  under  no  present  apprehension  of  danger,  but 
moved  solely  by  a  oonsidention  of  hooum  mortali- 
ty, makes  a  gift  to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being 
in  iimiiediaie  danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in 
such  t  manner  that  the  thins;  iiiiiiif'ilial(  ly  becomes 
the  property  of  the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  under 
tfw  like  eircamatanees,  gives  a  thing  in  sueh  a  man- 
ner that  it  shall  become  the  property  of  tlie  donee 
in  case  the  giver  dies.  Every  person  could  re- 
ceive sueh  t  gilt  who  waa  eapable  of  reeeiving  a 

'^^appears,  then,  that  there  were  several  forms 

I.  <»trab.,  ix.,  b.  437  ;  ii»  ?.  «Ma.)— 2.  (Wolf,  I  c.  p.  424, 
Ar.l  I.  (Kur,  i.*rMi.,  9,  13.— Vir^.,  ^n..  sit..  700.)— 4. 
flwiH,  D«  Mai«.  i>fld.,  •.  I,  tol.  i.,  p.  MS,  cd.  Reitx.)— 5. 


of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa  ;  but  the  third 
seems  the  only  projier  one,  and  that  of  whicli  men- 
ti(»n  is  chiefly  made,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a 
donation  of  Ibis  iund  waa  not  perfected  unless  death 
followed,  and  it  waa  revoeaUe  by  the  donor.  A 
thing  given  absolutely  could  hardly  be  a  donatio 
mortis  causa,  fur  this  donatio  had  h  rendition  at* 
tached  to  it,  namely,  the  death  of  the  donor  and  tbt 
Burviversiiip  of  the  dcnee.*  The  thing  might  bo  t 
thing  capable  of  tradttio  or  delivery,  or  it  mij;ht  be 
a  promi.se  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  p,iid  after  the 
ileatti  of  the  te-slalor.  It  would  upjaar  as  if  the 
law  about  such  donations  was  not  free  Iroin  diffl*  ; 
culty.  They  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies  in 
all  respects  by  Jui>tinian,  though  this  had  been  done 
in  some  particulars  before  his  time.  Still  they  dif- 
fered in  some  respects  fruin  legacies,  for  such  a 
donation  could  take  efflect  though  there  waa  no 
lieres  ;  am!  a  films  f'fiiilias,  who  cmiiii  mit  make  a 
Will,  iiiii,'ht,  Willi  h;.-,  fatlier's  Consent,  make  a  dona 
tio  mortis  causa. 

The  EngUah  law  of  donationes  mortis  caasa  it 
Ifarst  atated  by  Braeton*  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Digest and  the  pn  :*eiit  law  is  expounded  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  ;*  but  w  hat  he  there  states  to  be  the 
English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law  aa  Stated  in 
Draclon.  The  rules  of  donationes  mortis  causa  in 
English  law  are  now  pretty  well  fixed.  Tradition 
or  delivery  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a 
gift,  and  the  death  of  tlie  donor  is  another  essential 
The  gilt  must  not  he  an  absolute  gift,  but  a  gift 
made  in  contemplation  of,  and  to  be  perfected  by 
the  death  of  the  donor.' 

DON.VTIO  PROFFER  NUPTIAS  signifies  tha» 
which  is  given  by  a  husband  or  by  any  other  per- 
son to  a  woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
whether  it  be  liy  way  of  .vectirity  for  her  los  f»r  for 
her  support  during  the  inarriaye  or  widow  I'lOoiL 
Justinian  required  this  ilonatio  wiu  never  the  \vife 
brought  a  diM ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  itshouM  be 
equal  in  amount  to  the  doe,  and  ^oold  be  inrreaaed 
when  the  dos  was  increased.  Such  a  <X\'a  w  is  ihe 
property  of  the  wife,  but  it  was  managed  by  the 
humnd,  and  he  was  bound  to  appfy  it  to  ita  proper 
purposes ;  but  he  could  not  alienate  it*  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  wife.* 

DON.VTIO'XES  IN  TKR  VIRI'M  ET  UXOREM. 
During  marriage,  neither  husband  nor  wife  could,  as 
a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of  anything  to  one  an- 
other. This  rule  would.  Iinwi  vr  r,  only  apply  where 
there  was  no  convenlio  in  nianum  ;  for  in  such  a 
case  the  rule  of  law  would  be  unnecessary,  because 
a  gift  between  husband  and  wife  would  bo  legally 
impossible.  The  reason  for  this  role  was  said  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  marri  rje  relation  in  its  pu- 
rity, as  a  contract  subsisting  by  allection,  and  not 
maintained  by  purchaae  or  bf  gill  from  oiw  piAy 
to  the  other.  The  reason  seems  a  aiogiilar  oneb 
but  it  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  Roman  writern 
It  has  apparently  a  tai  ii  reference  to  tin'  power  ol 
divorce,  and  appears  like  an  implied  recommenda- 
tion of  it  when  the  conjugal  affection  ceases.  Do* 
nationes  of  this  kind  were,  however,  valid  when 
there  were  certain  considerations,  as  mortis  <'ausa, 
divortii  causa,  .scrvi  manumiltendi  gratia.  Uy  cer- 
tain imperial  constitutions,  a  woman  could  make 
gills  to  her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  cer- 
tain honours.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when 
lliere  was  no  conventio  in  manum,'  a  w  ife  retained 
all  her  rights  of  property  which  she  did  not  surren- 
der  on  her  marriage  {vid  Das),  and  she  might, darini 
thu  marriage,  hold  prop(>rty  quite  distinct  from  her 

I.  (Comparo  Dig  SO,  til.  A,  s.  I  arxl  36.)— 3.  Oi.,  c.  SS.>-4 
(M,  tit  8.1.2,  Ac.)— 1.  (Want  v.  Turmr.  2  Vex  ,  4Sl.j-« 
(Dig.  S9,  Ut.  0.— C«J.  «ui«  tit.  57.)— «.  (Cod  v.,  lit.  S.— Nov 
•7.    1 ;  JIT,  0. 4.  Aa.H'T'  COiim,  U.,  M4 
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Husband  Ii  w  as  a  consequence  of  this  rule  as  to 
gills  between  tiuibaiid  and  wife,  that  eveiy  legal 
form  by  whi<;h  the  gill  was  affected  to  Iw  tnuwfened, 
M  mancipatio,  ceaaii^  and  traditio,  oonrcyed  no 
mrnerahip ;  stipulations  were  not  binding,  and  ac- 
•VpCitationrs  were  no  release.  A  difficulty  im^'lit 
fCniaia  as  tu  usucapion,  but  the  law  provided  for 
ttdtlbO.  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  person 
the  property  of  her  husband,  and  neither  the  third 
■anon,  nor  she,  nor  her  husband  knew  that  it  was 
Qie  husliiind's  property,  she  uiigtit  acquire  the  own- 
•nbip  by  osucapion.  If  both  the  giver  and  tbe 
(nialiand  knew  at  tlie  time  of  tlio  ptl  tliat  it  was  the 
husSand's  property,  and  the  wife  did  not  know,  it 
might  also  liecome  her  property  by  usucapion  ;  hut 
not  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  eun  the  bona  fides 
which  wae  CMeotial  to  the  commenoement  of  pos- 
wssion  was  wanting.  If,  before  the  ownership 
was  ac<iuired  by  usucapion,  the  husband  and  wile 
discovered  that  it  was  tlx;  liubb^uid's,  though  the 
husband  did  not  choose  to  claim  it,  there  was  no 
QSttcapion ;  for  this  would  have  been  a  mere  eva- 
sion of  the  law.  If,  before  the  owncrshij)  was  ac- 
quin  d  by  u.siu  npion.  tlic  wife  alone  discovered  that 
it  was  the  husband's  property,  this  would  not  de- 
•troy  her  right  to  acquire  the  property  by  usucapion. 
This,  at  lf';!sT,  is  Savigny's  ingenious  explanation 
of  tfio  pab>.i;(e  III  Digest  24,  lit,  I,  s  44  The 
8triciiics.s  of  the  law  as  to  these  donations  was  n- 
iazed  in  the  time  of  S.  Severost  end  they  were 
made  valid  if  the  donor  died  first,  and  did  not  revoke 
his  gift  before  death.  There  were  also  some  ex- 
ceptions aii  to  itie  general  rule,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  here.* 

DONATIVUM.    (Vid.  Co.voiARit  M.) 

•DONAX  (iJovaf),  the  species  of  reed  called  Arun- 
io  domtj.  It  (li  rivcs  it.«  name  from  Aovtu,  "to  agi- 
tate" or  "  disturb,"  from  its  being  easily  agitated  by 
•he  wind.   Pliny,  in  speakine  of  it,  says,  **e^amu3 

fhUicoiissimu.t,  qui  rrr.iUir  f)nitas  "*  Virgil  styles 
It  "Jiuciaiis  "*  It  was  used  liir  shepherds'  pipes, 
writiug  pens,  angling-rods,  iVi-.  riie  modern  Greeks 
call  it  Ku>jjUOf.  Sihthorp  found  it  eveiywhore  in 
the  marshy  gmonds.* 

•DOKt^VS  ffTfipudf),  Uy  Xhc  earlu  r  commenta- 
tors on  liie  classics,  it  was  taken  for  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
he  the  Uazeilo,  or  Antelope  Dorcas.  "  In  fact,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  **the  Arabian  medical  authors,  Avi- 
cenna  and  llaly  Ahhas.  were  aware  that  it  meant 
the  Gazelle ;  hence  the  term  dop^adi^v  of  Galen  is 
rendered  gtxeliafu  by  their  transfaitora.  Tbe  dopxac 
ia  the  t:ff>i  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptiirea.  It  is  also 
sailed        and  Tp.;f  "• 

DOR.Mi  lO  IcIA.    (Vul.  HousK.) 

AyPOAOKlA£  rPA4>H.   (Ktd.  DaoASMOS.) 

AfiPONrPA^H.  (rtd.DiCASM08) 

AOPOHENIAi:  rPA-fH.  {Vtd  SE.\I.\S  rp.\*H.) 

DORPEI.-N  or  UURl'l  A.    (  Vid.  Aimturm,  p.  66.) 

DOKPO.N     [Vid  Deipnon.) 

DOKSUA'lUUS  or  DOSSUA'RIUS  (vwrof^X 
%  beast  of  btirden. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
hnpossible  to  use  wheeled  carriages,  Uie  produce  of 
tbe  country  waa  home  on  the  backs  of  quadrupeds. 
In  this  manm  r  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  wfre  conveyed  to  the  scacoast  by  asses, 
which  are  d(  .scribed  by  Varro'as  "  aselli  dossuarii  " 
In  these  elevated  regions,  as  we  learn  Drom  the 
«me  anthor,'  the  neoessaries  of  life  were  brought 
to  th'-  !  i>!tir  il  inhabitants  citlii  r  l)y  inarcs  (^r  by  , 
ai';'  other  .imuial,  "quod  onu.s  dorso  ferre  poss.r."' ' 

I.  (l)iL'  24,  ti',  l.--Sa»i(fny,  Ziitwhrfl,  Ac,  i..  p.  TC.i-  -2.  I 
{11.  N.,  v>..:f.,i-3  (Gpurif.  11.,  -IH.j— I.  (DiIIfrlKTk.  FW»  i 
CiMiica.  p.  -a  )-5  (AiaUH.,  II  A ,  u.,  t-^CUiu,  N.  A., 
•I.  -4d»ii.».  A|.i.ei>d.,«. ».)_«.  (I>*1t»RHt^U.,a.)~7.  (•.  «M  J 
tXJH 


an  expression  designca  to  explbe  tliect)Vilii||cl 

the  epithet  "  dossuarius."* 
Beasta  of  borden  also  aeeompaoied  the  ansT,' 

and  were  used  to  carry  a  part  of  tho  baggage  U 
Eastern  countries  the  camel  has  always  been  eio- 
pli>ycd  as  a  l>^a^t  of  burden  ' 

The  '*jumenta  dossuaria"  carried  their  io«d  « 
ther  by  means  of  panniers  (nvA^Aia)  (md.  Cunt 
LM)  or  of  the  pack-saddle  {ailyfia).  From  using  ihs 
latter,  they  were  called  "  equi  saj^'mani."  ••mifi 
sagmarii,"  &.c  ,  whence  came  the  German  "mm- 
thier,"  "aaum-ross,"  dec,  and  the  fa^iah  '*iaB» 
ter-male^  and  *'  sumpter-horse.*** 

The  following  wmnlnit,  representing  a  muk  ajki 
a  camel  accompanied  by  two  Scythian  or  Gfrue 
conductors,  is  taken  from  the  ^'ffffiW  Wfaidt  «m 
erected  at  Constantinople  to  commemorate  the  nt- 
toriea  of  Theodoaius  I.,  and  of  which  diwjruii 
weie  made  bj  enmmetid  of  Mohainined  IL 


ni'uyy).  a  plant,  in  determia- 
ing  which,  botanical  writers  tiiid  soine  ditbvulty. 
The  evidence  preponderates  io  favour  of  the  Ch> 
Tolwbu  DttTfenium,  or  Shrubby  Bindweed.* 
j  DORY  (t^.i.).  (V'„/  HvsTA.) 
!  DOS  (GREEK).  Euripides*  makes  Mcdeia com- 
plain that,  independent  of  other  misfortunes  to  iHiich 
women  were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  !)iiy  their 
husbands  by  great  sums  of  money  (jfpn^uurur  vTttp- 
f>'0.y).  On  this  the  .sclioliasl  remarks,  that  the  poet 
wrote  as  if  Medeia  had  been  his  contemporary,  aad 
I  not  a  diaracter  of  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  it  was 
customary  for  the  husband  to  purchase  his  wife  from 
her  relations  by  gifts  called  hSva  or  lt6ia.  The  same 
practice  prevailed  in  the  Last  during  the  patriardnl 
ages,'  and  Tacitus*  aays  of  the  ancient  GeiBWH 
Dotem  non  uxor  roarito,  seil  mtori  maritns  oflbit.* 
The  custom  of  the  herou  timr-.  is  illustrated  by 
many  passages  in  Homer.  Thus  we  read  of  the 
unti}eioui  and  fivpia  Idve,  or  many  gifks  by  whidi 
wivea  were  purchased.*  In  another  place'*  we  are 
told  of  a  hundred  oxer,  and  a  thousand  sln  cp  and 
goats  havins,'  !»een  give:i  by  a  Thracian  hero  to  his 
maternal  grandfather,  wuose  daughter  he  was  about 
to  marry.  Moreover,  tlie  poetical  epithet,  dJI#a(* 
foiot,"  applied  to  females,  is  supposr  d  to  hare  had  its 
origin  in  the  prei^/er.ts  of  this  sort  winch  were  made 
to  a  woman's  ndaiires  on  her  marriage.  Tltese 
nuptial  gitls,  however,  or  equivalents  lor  them,  wen 
returned  to  the  hnaband  in  the  event  of  the  oe» 
mission  of  adcitciy  by  wif4^  and  pertnpe  ie 
other  cases.** 

We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  fects  that  Ir 
was  not  usual  in  those  timea  for  relations  to  give  s 
portbn  with  a  woman  when  she  married  On  the 
contrary,  mention  is  made"  of  the  fuO.ia,  or  mar- 
riage gills  which  men  ;,'ave  wah  their  daughtcrr 
(^inrau«oy),  and  we  are  told  by  .Csirhines**  of  one  ef 
the  aona  of  Tlieseus  having  received  a  territory 
near  Amphipolis  as  a  ^rpi'r/,  or  dower  with  iiks  wiie 


I.  (C<nn|wiro  Vir,T..  Ceori;.,  i..  2:3-275.)— 2.  (,\cn..  Cjr.,  ti.,  t 
^  34.}— 3.  (Diod.  Sir.,  ti  ,  M  ;  mi.,  Ai  ;  ivii..  )(I5.)— 4.  (Mroaf* 
Dici.  Etjrm.,  a.  ».  Sumoiier.— Adclun;,  UI(j4.oar.  Msnuilr.  t. 
p.  S3-a4.)-5.  (Nicnd,  Al«s.,  StSvlNaMor.,  m.,  75.— OsIm 
I>e  Simpl.,  vi.— aehulv,T«nioi4.  VM^8cliaeMlcr«l  NKrand.,! 
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Moreover,  boUi  AitaitMnactic  and  Penelope  are  spo- 
kCQ  of  as  uAoxoi  froXvdupoi,'  or  wives  who  brought 
to  their  husbands  many  gifts,  which  probably  would 
h«ve  been  relumed  to  tbeir  felatiODS  10  oaw  Hf  a 
capricious  diamisaal.' 

The  Doric  term  lor  a  porthm  wn  dunfyip,  and 
Muller*  observes  that  we  know  for  certainty  that 
daugliters  in  Sparta  had  originally  no  dciwer,  but 
*ere  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes  only ;  after* 
nxA  they  were  at  least  pronded  with  monej  aad 
oilier  peraonai  property :«  but  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle,' so  great  were  llie  flowers  given  {^lu  ro  npni 
lof  Sidavai  /if^aXoc),  and  so  large  the  nutnlier  of 
i^rUXrjpoi,  or  female  representatives  of  families 
(oIkm),  that  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Sparta  bad  come  into  the  possession  of  females. 
The  regulations  of  Solon  were,  acenniin^  to  PKi- 
tarcb,*  somewhat  similar  in  respect  of  dower  to  the 
old  regulatioiiB  at  ^rta;  fin*  the  Atheniaii  l^da- 
tor.  as  he  tells  us,  did  not  allow  a  woman,  unless 
the  were  an  isriKkripof,  to  have  any  <^epvt/  or  dower, 
except  a  few  clothes  and  articles  of  household  fur- 
aiture.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  such  an  toterfe- 
IM08  with  private  rights  ooold  not  be  permanent ; 
and,  accord  in  l;!)-,  we  find  thal^in  after  times,  the 
lowers  of  women  formed,  according  to  the  account 
m  Bockh,^  a  considerable  part  of  the  movable  prop* 
erty  of  the  state :  "  even  with  poor  people  they  va- 
ried in  amount  from  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
minas.  The  daughter  of  Hipponietis  reccivnl  ten 
talents  at  her  marriage,  and  ten  others  were  prom- 
ised her."  This,  however,  was  a  verj  large  por- 
tion, for  Demosthenes*  informs  us  that  even  (Ive 
talents  were  more  than  was  usually  given,  ami  Lu- 
cian*  also  speaks  of  the  same  sum  as  a  large  dowry 
The  datwhters  of  Aristeides  received  from  the  state, 
as  a  pmtloo,  only  thirty  mio»  each."  We  may  ob- 
serve, too.  that  one  of  Uiediief  distirctiofis  between 
a  wife  and  a  waJiXaK^  consisted  in  the  former  having 
a  portion,  whereas  tlie  latter  had  not ;  hence  per- 
Mas  who  married  wivea  without  portions  appear  tn 
iMve  given  ibem  or  their  goardians  an  o/io/  >;  ja 
rpoiKx-,^'  or  acknowledgment  in  writing,  by  whieh 
the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted.  ( Vtd.  Con- 
t  uBiNA.)  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  {rOviwuhifiuv 
Kiat  dnutcov  TtXdtfOiv)  were  either  married  or  |K»r- 
loned  by  their  next  of  kin  {vid.  Archon),  accord- 
ng  to  a  law  which  fixed  the  amount  of  portion  to  be 
liven  at  five  nuns  by  a  Pentacosiumedimnus,  three 
ly  a  Romeman,  and  one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites.'* 
In  illustration  of  this  law,  and  the  amount  of  f«or 
.ton,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Terence,  who  says,'' 

hs  nubatU;" 
and  again, 

"  bUem  Mt  MfiMte  M  «>(,  ad  fiud  lexjmha, 

Dotem  dare,  abduee  hanc  :  minas  qidm/ue  aee^t.**** 

We  will  now  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obligations  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 

rpo/f  in  the  ti:np  of  the  Athenian  oratnrs  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  ohligaiuni  under 
which  the  husband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it,  ei- 
ther by  w^y  of  settlement  oo  the  wife,  or  as  a  pru- 
fWon  for  repayment  in  ease  circamstances  should 
ariso  to  require  it  With  re;;anl  tn  this,  we  are  told 
that,  whenever  relatives  or  guardians  gave  a  woman 
a  portion  on  her  marriage,  they  took  from  the  hus- 
band, by  way  of  security,  something  equivalent  to  it, 
u  a  house  or  piece  of  land.   The  person  who  gave 


1.  (11..  3M.-  OJ..  ixir  ,  2W.)-a.  ((M..  ii.,  13«  1— 3.  (IW., 
111.,  10  1-4.  (Plut.,  I.v*..  3<).)— 5.  (Poht.,  II  ,  >\  ■>  )"-)-«.  (Vii. 
&otool-7.  (Pub.  Eojn.  of  Athens.,  ii..  2^3.  tpuiHl.)— 8.  (c. 
Steph..  int.  19.  and  1134,  3.)-9.  (Dial.  .Meretr..  p.  298,  ttd. 
B«itx.)-IO.<Plut.,  All*..  Zi.—JE»ch.,  c.  CtM.,  p.  00.)— 1 1. 
«,  De  Pyr  Hand.,  p.  41.>-1S.  (D«na«li^  e.  MM«r..  1006 
in  (Pl»»,  U..  u,  7S.)-14.  (IL.  U..  M ) 


this  eqnindeu  (Td  dmri/if/ic)  was  said  iirotmn . 

the  person  wno  received  it,  uirori^fftat.^  Tht 
word  anoufitffia  is  also  used  generally  for  a  sccori 
tj.*  The  necessity  for  th'.s  security  will  appeal 
from  the  fact  that  the  portion  was  not  considered 
the  property  of  the  husband  himself,  but  rather  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Thus,  if  a  hu.shand  died, 
and  the  wife  left  the  family  {urrtAiTcc  rov  oUov),  she 
might  claim  her  portion,  even  tliough  children  had 
been  iK>m  ;*  and  in  the  event  of  a  wife  dying  witb- 
Ottt  issue,  her  portion  reverted  to  the  relatives  who 
had  given  her  in  marriage  (oi  Kipioi)  and  portioned 
her.*  The  portion  was  also  returned  it  a  husband 
put  away  his  wife,  aad  in  some  cases,  probably  set* 
tied  by  law,  when  a  woman  left  her  husband.* 

That,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  portion  be- 
Ionised  to  \wT  cljililr'  !!,  if  .she  had  left  any,  ;nay  he 
mferred  from  Demosthenes  ;*  if  they  were  miuors, 
the  interest  waa  set  apart  for  their  edneatiott  and 
maintenance.  When  the  husband  died  before  the 
wife,  and  she  remauied  in  the  family  (utvuvarji  ev 
t'j  olxy),  the  law  ap|>ears  to  have  given  her  portion 
to  her  sons,  if  of  age,  subject,  however,  to  an  allow 
anee  for  her  maintenanee.* 

If  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  Inishand 
(oi  Tuv  k'Aj)pov  Ixoi'Ttf)  wrongfully  wilhlit  id  Ik  r  por- 
tion from  his  widow,  her  guardians  couM  l  ung  an 
action  against  them  for  it,  as  well  aa  lor  alimony 
{StKTi  vpoiKbc  *«i  fftrot*)  Moreover,  if  a  husband, 
after  distnissing  his  wife,  n  fiived  to  return  her  por- 
tion, he  might  t>c  sued  lor  interest  uimn  it  as  well 
as  the  principal :  the  former  would,  of  course,  Im 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  dismissal,  and  the  rate 
was  fixed  by  law  at  nine  oboli  for  every  mina,  or 
a*»nut  18  per  cent.  The  guardians  were  farther  au- 
thorized by  the  same  law  to  bring  an  action  for  all 
mony  in  the  Qtittw*  We  may  add  that  a  dikf 
npotKo^  was  one  of  the  Iftfinvoi  fltsoi,  or  auiU  thai 
might  he  tried  every  month." 

DOS  (RO.MAN) '  Dos  {res  uxoria)  is  everything 
whiob.on  the  occasion  of  a  woman's  marriage,  waa 
transferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person,  to  the  btts* 
band,  or  to  ihr  husliand's  falher(if  the  hu.sl)and  waa 
in  his  father's  power),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  htisband  to  austain  the  charges  of  the  marriage 
state  {anera  matrivtomi).  All  the  property  of  the 
wife  which  was  not  made  dos,  or  was  not  a  dona- 
tio propter  nuptias,  eontiniicd  to  tic  ln  r  own,  and 
was  comprised  under  the  name  of  parapheroa.  The 
dos,  upon  its  delivery,  l>ocame  the  httriNind*s  proper 
ty.  and  continued  to  be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage 
relation  existed.  All  things  that  could  be-  objects 
of  prop»Tly  {vid.  Dominilm),  as  v»ell  as  a  jus  in  re, 
and,  in  fact,  anything  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
husband  could  be  increased,  might  be  the  objeets  of 
dn.s  Any  person  who  had  a  legal  power  to  dispose 
of  his  property  could  give  the  dos  ;  but  th<>  dos  waa 
divided  into  two  kinds,  dos  profecticia  and  dos  ad- 
venticia,  a  division  which  had  reference  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  dos  after  the  parposes  were  satisfied 
for  whii  li  it  was  ijivcn.  That  dos  is  profecticia 
u  hich  was  given  by  the  father  or  father's  lather  of 
the  bride ;  and  it  is  profecticia,  even  if  the  daughter 
was  emancipated,  provided  the  father  gave  it  as 
such  {ut  pareTis)  All  othPr  dos  iv  adventicia  The 
dos  recepticia  was  a  species  of  d>  i  adventicia,  anal  , 
was  that  which  was  given  by  s<  me  other  person 
than  the  father  or  father's  father,  *n  the  cocsidera- 
tion  of  marriage,  hut  on  the  condt  .on  that  it  should 
be  restored  on  the  death  of  the  \  ife.    Tlie  giving 

1.  (H.irp'M-r.it..  s.  V— Dpiivwth.,  c.  One.,  p.  W>fi.)— 1.  (Pull.. 
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Pvt.  Htrad.,  4S.)— 0.  (c  GjmC  De  Dut.,  i.  1033  apA  ':M.>-> 
7.  (Id.,  c.  Phcn..  p.  1047.)— 8.  (Iwrnnt,  D«  Pyr.  Heratf  ».  ii^ 
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©r  Ific  <03  di'pendi-d  on  the  will  of  tho  giver  ,  but 
wrtaio  persons,  such  as  a  father  and  father's  fa- 
ther, were  bound  to  give  a  dos  with  a  woman  when 
Bhp  married,  and  in  pro;>nrtion  to  their  means.  The 
dos  might  be  either  given  ai  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, or  there  might  be  an  agreement  to  give.  The 
technical  worda  appMcable  to  the  do«  were  <<cre,  it- 
cere,  jnvmittere.   Any  |)er8on  was  competent  iare, 

VTomiltrrf..  The  Word  diccre  was  appHcd  to  the 
woman  who  was  goin<i  to  inarry,  who  could  prom- 
ise all  prop.-rty  as  das,  ixit  the  promise  was  not 
bindtng  unless  certain  legal  forms  were  otaerred 
(HON  uheri  9iro  dolem,  quam  nuUo  auetore  imtM*). 
An  f'x:ini[il''  o:  i  prornissio  doiis  occurs  in  Plautus.* 
As  the  dos  beo4iine  the  husband's  property,  lie  had 
a  right  to  the  sole  management,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
it;  in  fact,  hr  exercised  over  it  all  the  rights  of 
ownership,  with  tiie  exception  hereafter  mentioned. 
He  couhl  di.'^po-se  of  such  parts  of  the  dm  as  con- 
sisted of  things  movable ;  but  the  Julia  lex  {de 
t^htUeriis)  prevented  him  Ihom  alienating  soeh  part 
of  the  dos  as  was  land  (fundus  doltdis,  dolalia  pra- 
dia;*  dotaies  at^ri*)  without  his  wife's  consent,  or 

Sledging  It  with  her  consent.*  Hie  legislation  of 
ustinian  prevented  htm  from  aelUnx  it  also,  even 
with  the  wife*s  consent,  and  it  extenided  the  hiw  to 
provincial  lands 

The  liusband  »  right  to  the  dos  ceased  with  the 
marriage.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  tlie 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  father's  father  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  entitled  to  recover  the  dos 
profec  tiria.  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  such 
ease  the  dos  should  belong  to  the  husband.  The 
dos  advcnticia  ).<ie«me  the  property  of  the  wife's 
heirs,  unless  the  person  who  gave  it  had  stipulated 
that  it  .should  I  e  returner]  to  him  {dos  rccepltcia). 
The  dos  could  be  cl  imicl  immediately  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
things  quB  numero,  &e.,  for  which  time  was  al- 
lowed * 

In  the  ca.se  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  way  sni 
jmis,  voulil  briiij;  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
the  dos ;  if  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  ftthcr,  he 
brought  the  action  jointly  with  hi»  daughter.  ( Vid. 

Dl'ORTlUM  ) 

Th.<  dos  could  nut  be  restored  during  the  niar- 
rin<^c,  for  this  waa  contrary  to  a  positive  rule  of  law. 
{Vtd.  Donatio  intee  visdm  ■?  oxokbm.)  Yet,  in 
the  ease  of  the  husband's  innolvency,  the  wife  could 
demand  hac'K  licr  dos  diiriii<^  liie  marriage.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  also,  the  husband  was  permitted  to  re- 
otore  the  doe  daring  the  marriage,  and  wwA  Te«lo> 
ration  was  a  good  legal  aciiuittanre  to  him:  these 
excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of  necessity,  as 
the  payment  of  the  wilh'a  dehta,  or  the  anateotation 
of  near  kinsfolks.' 

What  shonld  he  retaraed  as  dos  depended  on  the 
fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things  given 
were  ready  money,  or  things  estimated  by  quantity, 
dbc  ,  the  luisDand  must  return  the  lilca  tom  or  the 
like  quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  were  valned  when  they  were  given  to 
the  husband  (dns  asUmata),  this  was  a  species  of 
sale,  and  at  the  end  of  t  he  marriage  the  husband 
most  restore  the  things  or  thefar  value.  If  the 
Ifafags  were  not  valued,  he  must  restore  the  spe- 
ctfe  things,  and  he  must  make  good  all  loss  or  de- 
lerforation  which  had  happened  to  them  except  by 
■eeident.  But  the  husband  was  entitled  to  be  re- 
knbursed  fbr  all  necessary  expenses  {iwtpenMe  m- 
auriit)  ;  as,  for  instance,  necessary  repairs  of 
iUBscs  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  his  wife's 


I.  (Cic.  Pro  Ciwin.,  c.  25.— Compare  Pro  Flaoe^e.  M,  9S, 
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property,  and  also  for  all  outlays  by  whick  hfl  hlf 
improved  the  property  {xmpcmta  uiiles). 

Thb  husband's  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  were  bouiid 
to  restore  the  dos  The  v.  ifc'a  father,  or  the  sur- 
viving wile,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex  btipu- 
latu  de  dote  reddenda,  wh:ch  was  an  actio  ftnctj 
juris,  if  there  was  any  agreement  on  the  aahjeetj 
and  by  an  actio  rd  nxons  or  dotis,  which  wan  aa 
actio  honae  fidei,  when  there  was  no  agreement. 
.\  third  person  who  had  given  the  dos  most  always 
demand  it  ex  stipulato,  when  he  had  bargained  foi 
its  reatocatton.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  actioa 
should  always  be  ex  stipulatu,  even  when  there 
was  no  contract,  and  should  Im:  an  actio  bona'  fidei. 

The  wife  had  no  security  for  her  dus,  except  in 
the  ease  of  the  fundus  do^is,  unless  die  bad  by 
contract  a  special  security  ;  but  she  had  some  pri»» 
ilcges  as  compared  with  the  husbands  crediton 
Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolulion  of  the  mar- 
riage the  wife's  ownership  should  revive,  with  all 
the  legal  lemodtoa  Ihf  reeoverinf^  such  parts  of  the 
dos  as  still  existed  ;  that  all  the  husband's  property 
shonld  be  considered  legally  pledged  {tacita  kypolk' 
eca)  as  a  security  for  the  dos ;  and  tliat  the  wtGe, 
but  she  alone,  should  have  a  priority  of  ctadm  oa 
such  profierty  over  all  other  ereditoni  to  whom  the 
same  might  be  pledged. 

The  dos  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  Ro- 
man law,  both  beoaoae  it  waa  an  ingredient  in  ai> 
most  every  marriage,  and  was  sometimes  of  a  large 
amount.  The  frequency  of  divorces  also  gave  nso 
to  many  legal  questions  as  to  dos.  A  wonuui  uliose 
dos  was  large  {dotata  uxor)  had  some  influence  over 
her  husband,  inasmodi  aa  alie  had  the  power  of  ^ 
vorcing  herself  and  thus  of  depriving  him  of  the 
enjoyment  of  her  property  The  allusions  to  the 
dos  are  numerous  in  the  Roman  writers. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be  doa^ 
properly  so  called,  in  the  ease  of  a  marriage  with 
conventio  in  manum.    {Vid.  Marbiaoe.)* 
DOULOS  {i\„v\oz-)     ( Vid.  Sbbvos.) 
•  D  U  .\  B  E  ( (\>utij ),  Pepperwoit;  or  Lepidium  < 


DRACHMA  (dpamvX  the  principal  silver 
among  the  Greeks.  The  two  cnief  standards  in  the 
currencies  of  the  Greek  states  were  the  Attic  and 
.'Kginctan.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  speak  of  the 
Attic  draehma,  and  afterward  of  the  iEginetan. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attic  drachma  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  was  66*5 
grains.  It  contained  about  ^'^th  of  the  weight  al- 
loy ;  and  hence  tliere  remain  65  4  grains  to  be  val- 
ued. Eadi  of  oar  diillinga  eootaina  80-7  fraina  of 

65  4 

pure  ailver.  The  drachma  ia,  tbereibre,  worth 

of  a  shining,  or  9-7S  pence,  which  may  be  cidM 

9]d  *  After  .\lexander's  time,  there  was  a  -'-liirht 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  drachma,  till,  m  course 
of  time,  it  only  weighed  63  grains.  The  drachma 
contained  six  obols  (hCoXoi) ;  and  the  Athenians  had 
separate  silver  coins,  from  four  drachmae  to  a  qnar* 
ter  of  an  obol.  Among  those  now  pre^sorved,  the 
tctradrachtn  is  commonly  found ;  but  we  possess 
no  specimens  of  the  tridrachm,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  didrachm.  Specimens  of  the  tetrobohis.  triobtv 
lus,  dioliolus,  three  quarter  obol,  half  obol,  and  <jiiar 
ter  otiol,  are  still  found  The  following  table,  taken 
from  Hussey,  gives  the  vahic  in  English  money  of 
the  Athenhio  eoina,  flmm  a  quarter  moI  to  a  tetr* 
drachm : 


i  Obol 
i  Obol 
Obol  . 


r«nh, 

I  625 

8S5 

»6 


I.  (Hum,  Rhda.  Moa.,  il.,  7S.— Connara  Vlp.,  Vnm^  ti.- 
Oiff.  fl,  Ut.  B.-Cdd.      tit.  1«.>~«.  (Diowor.  iiii,  iai)-4 
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DKHmlM   a  I 

Truitfilus   4  3-5 

Tetrul»ulu8   6  2 

Drachma   9  3 

Didracbm   1      7  % 

TMiadrachn   3  3 

miOB  contained  100  drachrns,  and  was,  con- 
y^]\}p:\'.\y,  equal  to  4L  U  3<i. ,  and  the  talent  60 
m,ii±\  and  was  thus  equal  to  313/.  15«.  Od,  Re- 
i{«ctinL:  tilt  value  of  tlie  diflbmit  talBDto  among 
the  (jKtks,  vid.  Talbnt. 

The  tetndraehm  in  later  times  was  called  sta- 
ler hut  it  h.is  been  doubted  whether  it  bore  that 
name  in  the  tlourishing  imies  of  the  Republic*  Wc 
know  tiiat  stater,  in  writers  of  that  age,  usually  sig- 
oifies  a  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  twenty  drachms 
|m(.  States)  ;  tntt  there  aiipear  strong  reaeoos  for 
beliovin;;  that  the  tetradrachm,  even  in  the  age  of 
Tbucyilkles  and  Xeuuphoo,  was  soinetunes  called 

this  name.' 

The  oboloe,  in  later  times,  was  ofhnmie  i*  but  in 
Oe  best  times  of  Athens  we  only  resd  of  ^mr  oMa. 

T\\f}  xa?.»,  h'c  was  ^  copper  coin,  and  the  ei^ltll  put 
of  an  obul.    (  Vtd.  .-Es,  p.  30.) 

The  Attic  standard  was  used  at  Corinth,  Cyrene, 
nod  Acantlnis,  and  in  Acarnania,  Amphilochia.  Leu- 
cadia,  Kpirua,  atul  Sicily  ;  it  was  the  standard  of 
Philip's  gold,  and  was  introtluccd  by  Alexander  for 
■ttver  also.  The  .^gioetaa  stanciard  appears  to 
tefe  been  med  in  <}nMee  in  very  esrly  times.  Ac* 
cording  to  tnnst  ancient  writers,  money  was  first 
coined  at  .Eyiua  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Argos  {vid 
Abouxtv*  ) ;  and  the  <ii)ginetan  standard  was  used 
in  almost  ail  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
fbe  except  ion  of  Gorintli.  It  was  also  used  in  Bceo- 
tia,  and  iii  some  other  parts  of  northern  Greece, 
tfauugh  the  Attic  standard  prevailed  most  in  the 


ATHCNtAN  OSACHNA.     BSITiSH  MUSSQM 

ACTOAi.  snc. 

fbe  average  weight  of  the  .f!ginefan  drachma, 
by  Mr.  Hussey*  from  Um  coins  of  .£gina 
i  96  grains.  It  oontaina  about  Ad 
fan  of  Ibe  wdght  alkj.  Hence  its  Tdae  ia  93 

93 

fiate  of  pare  ailver,  or,  as  befine^      of  a  ahiUing ; 

that  is,  1.'  \d.  3  2  farthings.  The  largest  coin  of 
the  .£ginetan  standard  appears  to  have  been  the 
didradiro,  and  the  values  of  the  difbrent  coins  of 
this  standard  are  as  follow : 

ML  Mm.  fteik 
\  Obol      ....  1       0  583 

Obol   2       1  166 

Diobolus  ....  4       2  33 

T?ioholtta   6  8-5 

Orechma  1  • 

Didrachm  2      3  2 

The  proportion  of  the  ^ginetan  drachma  to  the 
&aic.  according  to  the  value  given  ibove,  is  as  99 
toC5-4,  or  as  4  IS  to  3  nearly.  According  to  Pol- 
ios, however,  the  proportion  was  6  to  3 ;  for  he 

iM«i^  fhafc  lha  .£ginet«o  drachma  was  equal  to  i  o 

— — —  --— — 

I.  (Fhot.^*.  T.  2:raril0>— Ilccvh.,  •.  T.  DkaSctf  KanaimriKal. 
— Matth.,  inrii..  27.)— 9.  {lltiM-j-  Iln.I.,  p.  •!•.)— S.  (Thnrv,!., 
lu..  70  with  AnioUr*  niHe.— X'  li..  H'-ll..  V.,  ii.,  ^  23.)— 4.  (Lu- 
cttB,  CiMtM»L,  11.,  Tol.  I.,  p.  VA,  ed.  Reti.)— ft  H>-  40.)— 

f  lis  iiwai.* 


Attic  nboh.  and  that  the  .i£gin«tan  talent  contained 
10,000  Attic  drachmae.  Itts  authority,  however, 
cannot  be  of  any  weight  against  the  evidence  of  ex 
isting  coins ;  for  the  comparative  value  of  /Egino- 
tan  and  Attic  money  is  a  plain  ftet,  whidi  ean  be 
proved  by  experiments.  But,  as  Mr.  Hussey  re- 
murks,'  Pollux,  "when  he  speaks  of  the  .\tHc 
drachma;,  does  not  mean  the  money  of  the  fuD 
weight,  which  was  coined  in  the  tinte  of  Pericles  en 
Xenophon,  but  such  as  passed  for  Attic  in  the  Au< 
gustan  and  following a;;es.  namely,  the  Roman  dena- 
rius ;  and  this,  too,  not  of  the  earliest  slandaril,  at 
tlie  rate  of  60  or  61  grains,  but  as  it  was  coined 
when  the  weight  had  bepn  reduced  to  Jth  of  the  Ro-" 
man  ounce,  or  about  53  grains."   ( YU.  Dknarihs  ) 


MINBTail  DRACHMA.     BRITtiM  MOSSaH. 

ACTi'AL  size. 

The  Attic  and  .^ginetan  were,  as  already  rfr 
marked,  the  chief  btaiidarJy  of  money  in  Greece; 
but  there  was  a  third  standard  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, namely,  that  of  the  early  coinage  of  Macedon, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  average  weight  of  the  Macedonian 
drachma  tvas  109  4  grains  ;  and,  assuming  the 
same  quantity  of  alloy  as  in  the  ,£ginetan  draclmic, 
it  would  be  worth  hs  our  money  l».  9i.  S'8 
things,  or  very  nearly  \s.  2\d.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, however,  by  some  writers,  that  this  drachma 
was  in  nality  a  didrachm ;  but  the  existence  ot 
large  silver  coins  of  four  times  this  weight  is  an  ar 
gument  for  believing  it  to  be  the  drachma,  as  we  df» 
not  find  any  notice  of  eight-drachm*  pieces 

As  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  by  drachms ;  and  when 
a  s'lm  is  merit ioiied  in  the  Attic  writers  withoiit 
any  spteiiicaiiun  of  the  unit,  drachmee  are  usually 
meant.' 

DRACO.   I.  (Kui.  StsNA  MtUTABlA.) 

*n.,  or  ipf&Muv  x'P<"'^'*C,  the  Land  Dragon.   "  AH 

the  classical  aiitlior.s,"  olwerves  Adams,  *' s[>eak  of 
the  I>and  Drag(>a  as  being  a  most  formidable  ani- 
mal, and  of  immense  bulk,  some  say  50,  some 
60,  and  some  80  cubits  in  length.  St.  Augustine 
calls  him  the  largest  animal  upon  the  fiiee  of  the 
earth.  Two  species  are  .ncribed ;  one  with  wings, 
and  the  other  without  wings."'  These  accounts  but 
ill  agree  with  the  following  description  of  the  Draco 
tolans,  L.,  by  M.  TAbbe  Donnaterre:  "  Leplus  grand 
des  individus  qu'on  conserve  ao  Cabinet  du  Roi  a 
liiiit  jM)iices  deiix  ligne.s  dr*  !mi;.nieiir  tnl.i'e  II  est 
doux,  foible,  iranquiUe,  c'est  le  mums  a  craindre 
do  tous  les  reptiles.  Pourra-t-on  se  persuader  que 
c'est  Drapon  a  plusieurs  tetes,  «]ui  reuni.^soi:  I'agil 
ite  de  I'aigle,  la  force  de  lion,  qui  vomissoit  de« 
flammes,  et  dont  les  anciens  nous  ont  fait  un  pcin- 
ture."'  Buflbn  also  calls  it  the  flying  Lizard»  a 
little  harmless  anhnal  that  only  preys  on  insects. 
I  cannot  help  thinkinji.  however,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary stories  of  antujuity  rcgardmg  the  Dragon  must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  exajfflierated  reports  of 
travellers  about  the  Boa  Con$trietor.  I  shall  point 
out  one  circumstance  which  leads  forcibly  to  this 
conclusion  -Elian  gives  an  account  of  a  Dragon 
of  extraordmary  size,  namely,  70  cubits  long,  which 
AiexBBder  the  Great  saw  in  India,  and  which  was 
kept  as  an  object  of  worship.    Tlie  poet  Nonnus, 

1.  (p.  M.>— t.  (BSckb,  Pub.EcoB.  /XibT^  pTltt  >— * 
CBocya.  ttsiiwJn  lib,  wmi^  61 J 
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lepi-atedJy  connects  tlir  Drafjon  A  ith  the  I-n 
worstwp  of  Bacchus. '   Now  it  is  known  tbai 
the  Bob  is  worshipped  even  to  this  day  in  some  perls 

ol  Hintlustan  Still  farther,  if  th»^  rfmlfr  will  com- 
pare ll»e  di'iicriplions  of  the  Kihiopian  dragcma  giv- 
en by  .Elian'  and  Philo*  with  the  stories  which 
PUdx*  and  Diodorus  Siculus*  tell  of  seipeDts,  he 
wUl  readily  pcrceire  that  they  are  all  referable  to 
rhc  ^leat  Boa.  Another  rgiimpnt  in  favour  of  this 
'KU'ijii  may  be  drawn  from  the  famous  group  ol 
«i>a  Laocoon"  in  the  Vatican.  It  must  strike  every 
^^rson  who  has  seen  a  model  of  it,  that  the  immense 
eerpt^nts  which  are  coiled  around  the  human  figures 
repre-eiit  notm.  Now  these  serpents  arc  called 
"  dracones"  by  Pliny*  in  d<'sc-ribing  the  group,  and 
by  Virgil'  in  his  relation  of  the  event  which  forms 
the  subject  of  it  Lord  Byron,*  by-the-way,  is  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  calling  the  serpent  of  the  Lao- 
coon an  "asp,"  .since  the  asp  was  a  comparatively 
small  reptiir-,  and  is  said  by  Nicander  and  other 
loxicologists  to  despatch  its  vietim  without  pain. 
But  the  foUowinir  passage  in  Jerome"?  life  of  Hi- 
Uurius  puts  the  identity  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Boa 
beyiMia  dispute  :  "Siquidem  Draco,  mirte  magnitu- 
dinis,  quos  gentili  nomine  Boom  vocant,  ah  eo  quod 
tarn  grandes  sint  at  boves  glutire  snteant,  omnem 
fate  Tastahat  provinciam,"*  dice.  In  confirmation  of 
he  theory  which  is  here  sought  to  be  established, 
he  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Griflith  in 
nis  edition  of  Cuvicr.  It  may  be  stated  with  re- 
gard to  the  etymology  of  the  term  Boa,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  this  serpent 
was  Bit  called  from  its  habit  of  following  the  hinds, 
In  order  to  fasten  itsdf  to  the  tests  of  cows  and 
suck  llieir  milk  ("•ioum  hicte  (Iclfcf antur").  The 
so-called  boas  of  the  Kastern  eoiiUiit  ul  belong  prop- 
erly to  the  genus  Python.^* 

•DRACONTIUM  (dpaadvrwv).  a  plant  answer- 
jiig,  according  to  Facnsios,  Dodonttus,  Sprengel. 
tod  other  botanical  authorities,  to  the  Arum  Dra- 
gtmulus,  or  Dragon  hc.b.  "  It  is  the  rupxuv  of 
Simeon  Scth.  rnie  ipoKovrtov  Irtpov  is  the  Arum 
liitUcum,  Lam.,  according  to  Sprengel.  Staclthouae 
makes  the  ipoKovnov  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the 
Arum  matulaium,  or  spotted  ^^■ake  robin."" 

•DREPANIS  (Apinu^ii,),  the  name  of  a  bird  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Ac- 
rording  to  Gaza  and  Scaliser,  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Keed-sparrow  ;  hut  this  o[)iiiion  is  rejected  by 
Hardouiu  Schneider  is  inclined  to  rank  it  under 
the  genus  ProetUaria  of  Linnxus,  called  in  English 
the  Petrel,  or  Sea^swallow.** 

•DKOMEDAIl'inS,  the  Dromedary,  or  Camrlux 
I}romcdanus,  L.  This  is  the  Arabian  Camel  (Ka/i- 
ifiXof  'ApdCiOc,  Aristot.  ;  Camelua  Araltct,  Piin  ), 
haTing  only  one  hunch,  the  Bactrian  having  two. 
Strictly  speakmg,  however,  the  Dromedary  is  only 
a  breed  of  the  one-hunch  kind  The  name  is  of 
Creek  origin,  and  refers  to  ihe  fieetncss  of  the  ani- 
mal (^pa^oc,  "a  race").  The  Oiie>hunch  species 
extends  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus  over  Persia  and 
Tork'.y,  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  India.  {Vid. 
CaM'^lus.)  Those  of  Turkey  are  the  strongest,  and 
best  suited  for  burden ;  those  of  Arabia  and  Bom- 
bay the  lightest ;  and  those  of  India,  where  there 
arc  breeds  for  both  purixises  constantly  supplied  by 
fre*h  i!iiiK)rtations  from  the  northwest,  are  yet 
pivbatily  inferior  in  their  class  to  those  more  in 
\t«  Vicinity  of  their  original  climate.*' 

t.  (DionrB..  xi..  50;  ii.,  14,  (N.  A.,  «.  II.)  — 3. 

<t.  « )-4.  (H.  N.,  Yiii..  14.)— 5.  (lii.,  10,  S7.)-«.  (IT.  N., 
BBVi..  4)— T.  {.V.n..  ii.,  W5.)— (fhildc  Hnrold.  ir.,  IW.)— 
I.  {A<'t.ni»,  Ajijiciwl..  n.  r.) — Id.  ((;r:frilh'»  Curier,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
KT.  s'^'i  )  — 11.  (Thr.iphriMt..  II.  1',,  ix..  22.  -Duiscor.,  ii.,  1V5. 
-IViul.  .Krih..  VII.,  3. — Adams,  Apprnd.,  s.  v.)  — 12.  (AnMot., 
ii.  A.,  I..  I  — I'lin.,  U.  N.,  XI.,  107.— A  <aiiM,  Appendix,  t.)  — 
13.  (Griff  th'>  <°<ivier,TCLIv..n.M.) 


*DRY'INUS  ((Jpn  c),  a  species  of  ser]ent.  so 
called  from  its  lodging  in  the  hollows  of  oaks  {if^, 
an  oak*').  Aeeording  to  Nieander,'  it  wis  ab* 

called  ^T? I't^^wf ,  an  appellation  given  it  because  itf 
scales  are  rough  like  tliose  of  a  tortoise  (j-e/.»f, 
•'  a  tortoise").    Sprengel  supposes  it  to  be  the  Cwa 
bcr  Ubartinut.   Geaner  saja  it  is  called  in  Engiisfc 
the  Sea-snail  * 

♦DRYOr.\r,APTES  (^pcoKahl:m)c),  the  Piais 
or  Woodpecker.  "  .About  the  tliree  species  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle,"'  remarks  Adams,  "there  la 
considerable  doubt.  The  first  two  wcmld  appear  to 
he  the  Picut  Martiux.  L  ,  or  the  black  Woodpecker  ; 
and  the  Ptcus  viridis,  the  j;^een  WoodjxTker,  or 
Popinjay.  That  the  largest  species  is  the  Ptau 
major,  or  Whitwall,  has  been  conjectured,  but  cuip 
not  be  affirmed  with  certainty  The  ^pt'o^'  «if  .\tia 
tophant's  was  most  probably  the  Pirus  nruiis."* 

•DRYOPT'ERIS  {Spvonrtpit),  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Po/j^ppitiuai  drymurit,  or  Oak  feni. 
Dierbaeh,  however,  holds  that  the  AnUmmm  m(' 
turn  nigrum  is  also  comprehended  DDOer  it.* 

•DRYPIS  (<V'  n^'c).  according  to  Sprengd 
Stackhouse,  the  DrypiM  ^nmt.  Sduieider,  how- 
ever, has  doubts  • 

•DRY.S  (<Vf).  the  Oak.   {Vid  Qnaacrs.) 

DUCENA'RII,  the  name  of  various  officers  and 
magistrates,  of  whom  tlie  principal  were  ds  fol- 
low : 

I.  DiTCENAsn  was  the  name  given  to  the  Roman 
procuratorcs,  who  received  a  salary  of  300  sester- 
tia  Dion  Cassms'  says  that  the  procuratores  first 
received  a  salary  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  thai 
they  derived  tlieir  title  fVom  the  amount  of  their 
salary.  We  thus  read  of  centenarii,  trecenarii.  A;r 
as  well  as  of  ducenarii.*  Claudius  granted  to 
procuratores  docenarii  the  consular  ornaments.* 

II.  DacurAMi  formed  a  class  or  decuria  of  jodi 
ces,  and  were  first  established  by  Augustas.**  they 
were  so  called  because  their  property,  a?  valued  in 
the  census,  only  amounted  to  200  sesiertia  They 
appear  to  have  tried  causes  of  small  importance.*' 

III.  DouBNABn  were  in  later  times  officers  wlio 
commanded  two  centuries,  and  who  held  the  same 
rank  as  the  primi  hastati  in  the  ancient  legion  '* 

DUG£NT£'SIMA  was  a  Ux  of  half  per  rent, 
upon  an  things  soM  at  poblie  anetions.  Tlie  ct  nte- 
sima,  or  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  was  first  established 
by  .Augustus,"  and  was  reduced  to  haif  |»er  cent,  by 
Tiberius.'*  The  tax  was  aholislml  altoiiether  by 
Caligula  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,**  whence 
we  find  on  some  of  the  eolns  of  this  emperor  the 
letters  R.  C  C  ,  that  i-s,  Remissa  Ducaitesima  On 
one  of  his  coins,  preserved  in  the  British  .Museum, 
we  find  on  the  obvci-se,  C  C.ksar.  Divi,  Arc. 
pRON.  Aua.,  and  S.  C,  in  the  centre  with  the  cap  of 
liberty ;  and  on  the  reverse,  Pow.  M.  Ta.  P.  III.  P. 
p.  Cos  Dks  III.,  and  in  the  centre  R  C  C.  These 
last  three  letters  have  been  interpreted  by  some 
wf'ters  to  mean  Rd  CensUe  Contervator ;  but  tbote 
can  be  no  uoubt  that  the  interpretation  given  above 
is  the  correct  one.'* 

DUPLICA'KII  were  soldiers  who  received  dcuble 
pay  or  double  allowance  for  their  services."  Thej 
are  fireqnently  mentioned  in  inscriptions,**  but  mort 
commonly  onder  the  name  of  duplariL**  In  one  in> 

1.  (Nicand.,  Thrr.,  411.)— 3.  (Adams,  Apprnd.,  •.  *.)— S  (0. 
A.,  viii.,  5.) — 4.  (Anstoph.,  Avei,  305.— Adams,  Appnit.,  a.*.) 
—i.  (DuMcor.,  iii..  186.— Oslen,  D«  Simpl.,  «i.— AduM. 
pen<l.,  ».  r.)— 0.  (TheoiihraM.,  U.  P.,  i»  10.)— 7.  (tiii..  !*.)-» 
iVid.  Capitolia.,  Pcitin.,  9.  — Orelli,  UMCrini,  No.  040.)—^ 
(Soat..  ClKiid.,  M.>— 10.  (Suet,  OcUV.,  aS.V-11.  (Rein,  Am 
ROm.  Prir«tn-rht,  v.  41.1.)  — 12.  (Vpqri  .  li.,  6.  — Oralli,  hr 
»rri]>..  No.  3444.)— 13.  (Tai  it.,  Ann.,  i  ,  7^.)— 14.  (1.  c,  iL, ttl 
-  1.V  (Surt..  Cal.,  16.)-  10.  (Vid.  Efkhrl,  D<«rtr.  Num..  n.,  ^ 
224.— Orelu,  Inscnp.,  No.  7(11.)  — IT.  (Vario,  De  Linp.  IjS..  ». 
00.  cd.  Mailer.- Lir.,  in,  60.— OiclU,  Na  Sftlft.)— Id.  (Oftlk 
Not.  SStS,  4«M.)-lff.  (Onlli,  Nos.  SSSi.  IBM,  MmkMU,  *• 
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tfonpuon  the  funu  duplUariaa  ocean.'  VegetiiM* 
talb  tbcm  dnplerek  militm. 

DLPLICATIO.   {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

DUPO'iNDIUS.    (  Vid.  Ai,  p.  111.) 

DUUMVIRI,  er  the  two  men,  the  name  ol  various 
nagistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome,  and  in  tlie 
eowoic  and  municipia.  In  inscriptions  we  also 
Keet  with  the  Imin  duumvirct'*  and  dtwvir.* 

L  Dooanai  Jcsi  Dicunoo  were  Uie  highest  ma- 
inmtes  in  the  munidiMl  towns.  (Ftrf.  Colokia, 

p.  282.) 

II.  Duumviri  Na  vales  were  extraordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  created,  whenever  o<  casion  re- 
oaired,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  repairing 
tte  fleet.  Tbey  appear  to  have  been  origin^y 
appointed  by  llie  consuls  and  dictators*  boi  Were 
fira  elected  by  the  people  B.C.  311.* 

IIL  DoviiTiM  PuDOMXiOKis.  (F«L  Pbedobl- 
uo.) 

IV.  DvvHTici  QoiNQOBifMAUs  weTS  the  censors 

in  the  iiiuiiu  iiial  towns,  and  must  nut  be  confound- 
ed with  ttie  duumviri  juii  lUcando.  ( V\d.  Colonu, 
p.  2S3.) 

V.  DuoMviRt  Sacrorcm  originally  had  the  charge 
•f  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  duties  were  after- 
ward «lischurged  by  the  dectmmn  Moit  faemmiu. 
{Vid.  Dbckmtiei,  p.  340.) 

VL  DvsHTiai  were  also  appointed  for  the  por- 
I  of  building  or  dedicating  i  tanple.* 


•£B'£NUS  (i<evo(),  Eboqy.  Aoooniios  to  Vir- 
*  India  was  the  only  country  that  produced  it. 

loscoridcs,'  however,  remarks,  that  it  grows  also 
in  £thio{iia ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus*  in 
which  Ebony  is  sp<iken  of  among  the  articles  of 
tribute  paid  by  the  £thiopians  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Either,  therefore,  the  name  of  Ethiopia  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  very  gfrifTai  sf n.^e  ("or  ihr;  country  of 
son-burned  races,  ami  may  consequently  include  In- 
dia, or  doe  Virgil  is  in  eri«r.  Notwithstanding  the 
nuinerous  botanists  who  liave  travelled  into  India, 
fe  have  not  l>een  able,  until  recently,  to  deter- 
mine to  uliat  tree  the  Elwny  was  to  he  assigned. 
It  is  now  certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  genus  DtoMvy 
nw.  A  work  on  the  Materia  Medica,  publtslieo  at 
Madras,'*  says  that  Ebony  is  the  viood  of  a  tree 
called  in  the  Tamoul  language  Atcka  maroum,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Gaugaro-Circars,  in  Berar, 
and  even  in  the  iskuul  of  Ccarton,  where  the  natives 
term  it  NavgagcJuu  Acoonling  to  the  author  of  the 
work  jubt  mentioned,  it  is  the  Diospyrus  Elcnuster 
of  Kcenig  As  regards  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
Md  Romans  have  given  this  tree,  and  which  it  still 
bens  in  all  the  languages  of  Eunipe,  It  may  be  re- 
nuuiced,  that  it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  homonym 
hdban.  Its  Arabic  name,  A/ninug,  is  nothing  more 
i  corruption  from  I6ev(if."  "  Modern  bota- 
i**  says  Adams,  "  have  applied  various  names  to 
the  Ebony- tree,  namely.  Ebtnns  Creiua,  L.  ;  Dws- 
MelAiiozylon,  Koxb  ;  U  EUnus  and  Ebenaa- 
Retz. ;  and  Etenuxylon  verum,  L.  Theopliras- 
tan  dao  notices  an  Ebony  shrub,  which  Sprenge),  in 
his  edition  of  Dioseorides,  holds  to  be  the  Antkyllit 
Crt'ica.  It  is  the  .^amc  as  the  VuhHraria  of  Tourne- 
jbrt  (namely.  Woundwort),  and  hence  it  is  now 
eallr.d  AntkyUia  V'ulneraria."** 

•ECHK.NE'IS  (i^ei/f/if),  a  species  of  Fish.   "  It 
would  appear  that  the  ^j^niffc  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
diflerent  from  that  of  Oppian  and  .£Uan,  and 
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that  tiie  former  corresjiitods  to  the  £cA«MiiSii 
Its,  L.,  or  Sudting-fish.  and  the  htter  to  the  Fttro^ 

mt/zon  Lamprira,  L  ,  or  Lamprey-eel.  Arted:  Etaten 
that  the  Galaxias  (yaAaftof)  ot  Cialen  corresponds 
to  the  Lamprey,  and  Konddst  and  Nonnius  refw 
the  fidiXkn  of  Sirabo  to  the  aame.  The  ancient 
stories  about  its  stopping  vessels  in  theii  course 
would  appear  to  be  fabulous,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  .>f 
notice  that  they  are  stdl  credited  by  the  inhab.iajts 
of  Dahnatia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.*'* 

*K(JH'IUM  (ijftov),  a  plant,  sup[x>spd  to  e  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  viper  {Ix'O  '  '  b« 
Echium  tul^'arf,  or  common  Viper's  has 
been  geoeraiiy  acknowledged  to  be  the  Ix^uv  of  Mi- 
caoder  and  Dioeobrkles;  out,  according  to  Spren- 
gel,  this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  flowers  of  the  Echium 
tuJgare  are  blue,  whereas  Dioseorides  d  bcribes 
those  of  the  Ixiov  as  being  purple.  It  is  i.  be  r^ 
marked,  however,  that  the  Greeks  used  the  terms 
nopfvptof  and  iropt^potidTi^  in  a  loose  manner,  ap- 
plying it  to  (ttlier  colours  besides  purple,  and  more 
especially  to  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the  sea,  which 
would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  colours  of  the  Viper's 
Bugloss.*  On  the  subject  of  the  jnirflt  colours  of 
the  ancients,  Salmasius  remarks,'  "  Cttruleus  colors 
quern  (iraci  kvuvovv  vocatil,mJMetiiH(  Mtfusiujwr 
fura  delutior  el  paliidior.'* 

*EOHI'NUS  (ixtvofy,  I.,  the  l;|Awr  X^auK  is 
the  He<!gehog.  or  Erinaceus  Europerux  The  mod- 
ern Greek  name  is  cr^ot'r^6;iot/>of.  'I'he  tirst  part 
of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  uKaiba  {AcanlhioM 
vulgunt  tuttTM,  Klein).  The  flesh  of  the  UedgO' 
hog  is  prescribed  in  Syria  medicinally  in  some  din> 
or<lers  Russell  .says  lie  j-aw  the  animal  carrying 
grapes  as  well  as  mulberries  on  its  prickles,  a  stoiy 
w  Inch  certainly  needs  oonliimatkm.* 

*II.  A  testaceous  genus  containing maoyspeeiea: 
in  Engli!>h,  the  Sea-urchin.  Aristotle  gives  a  ven 
minute  description  of  this  genus.    "  The  ixivo{ 

is  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "  the  EcJunma 
csculentiu,  L.,  called  in  English  the  edible  Sea-nrebiB. 
The  two  species  called  onurayyoc  and  (ipiaan^  can- 
not bt;  satisfactorily  determined.  Tl:e  dilVerence 
of  habitats  in  the  I.«in(l  and  Sea  urclnn  g.isv  rise  to 
the  Greek  proverb  expressive  of  irieooncilaUB 
babiU :  irptv  ire  Mo  txhmt  ^  ^iAmv  A^rv.*** 

III.  {Vxd  Dike  ) 

•ECHLS  and  ECHIDNA  (?v<f,  Ixiivc).  "Most 
of  the  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  serpents  repre- 
aeat  these  as  the  Hale  and  Female  Viper  i  but,  from 
tiie  deseriptions  of  them  given  by  Nicander,  it  would 

appear  that  they  were  distinct  species.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  the  Asiatic  f,^;t<5»»a  to  the  Cvluher 
JEgyptiut,  the  European  /^<(i*'a  to  the  Coluber 
Berus,  and  the  ixi^  to  the  Coluber  AmmodyUa.  The 
word  ^Tipiov  is  often  applied  kot*  t^vxv^  the  Viper 
(Coluber  licriis),  and  hence ^ptaKr)  is  used  to  signify 
the  Electuary  of  Vipers.  The  Viper  is  the  Epht  of 
Scripture."* 

ECCLE'SIA  (kKK7.r]ma).  The  iKKAvciat  of  the 
Athenians  were  general  assemblies  of  the  citizens, 
in  which  they  met  to  discuss  and  determine  upon 
matters  of  public  interest.  These  assemblies  wei  e 
either  erdtiury,  and  held  four  times  in  each  prjtany, 
or  extraordinary,  that  is,  sp'-r  ially  convened  upon 
any  sudden  emergency,  and  therefore  called  trvy- 
K/.t}rai.  On  occasiona  of  extreme  tanportance  when 
It  was  desirable  for  as  many  persons  ss  possible  to 
be  present  at  the  discussion  of  any  question,  th« 
people  were  summoned  by  express  from  the  country 
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Uie  eiiy,  aud  tben  rht.>  assembly  was  called  a 
MnPtJlfdia,  tlie  proper  meaning  of  KaraKoktiv  being 
lo  c«n  from  the  eoantiy  iaio  the  city.  The  ordi- 
mny  assemblies  were  eaOed  voftifioi  or  xvpiai,  ac- 
cording to  tlip  M  lioliast  1(11  .\ri>itophanes,'  who 
moreover  infuriiis  tliat  there  were  three  such  in 
every  mmtth.  But,  according  to  the  best-inionned 
gra  nmarians,  who  followed  Aristotle,  the  name  kv- 
»ta  was  appropriated  lo  the  first  only  of  the  refrular 
liaaeinWies  o(  each  prytatiy.  Such,  at  least,  l^i  tlie 
!»oouiit  given  by  Pollux*  and  Uarpocraiioa,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  Meerte  that  the  third  of  the  regular 
8S3embIies  m  each  prytany  was  partly  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  amtKissadors  from  foreign  stalca. 

Alistophanea,  however,  in  the  Acharnians,'  rep- 
reeeats  ambaaeidora  who  had  juat  returned  from 
Perna  and  Thiaoe  as  giving  an  accoant  of  their 
embassy  in  a  Kvpta  iKK/.t/aia,  which,  according  to 
Pollux,  wuuld  be  not  the  third,  but  the  first  of  the 
VQgalar  aaeemblies.  With  a  view  of  reconciling,' 
these  discrepancies,  Schooiann*  supposes  that  Solon 
originally  appointed  one  rcfrular  assembly,  called 
Kvpta,  to  be  held  on  ,i  ct  rt.iin  day  (if  every  prytany, 
and  that  afterward  adduioaal  assemblies  were  insti- 
tuted, appropriated  reepeetively  to  particular  por^ 
poses,  though  the  term  Kvpia  was  still  reserved  for 
the  assembly  formerly  so  tailed.  It",  however,  the 
representation  of  Anstojilianes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  bis  age,  we  must  farther  suppose, 
what  is  very  probahle,  that  the  arrangements  for' 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since,  a 
few  yens  after  Aristotle's  time,  many  changes  took 
plaee  ia  the  eooatilution  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  nvpia  was  then  given  to  all 
the  regular  assemblies,  in  winch  case  the  scholiast 
probably  id*-ntihed  the  customs  and  terms  of  a  late 
Hge  with  those  of  an  earlier  period.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  prytanies  in  each  year,  originally  ten.  one 
fjr  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  tnbos  at  Athens,  raised  to  twelve,  so  that 
tSio  prytanies  would  then  coincide  with  tbe  months 
ol  the  jen :  a  Ihet  which,  taken  in  eonjnnotion  with 
oLher  circumstances,*  seems  to  show,  that  the  au- 
ttonlies  who  speak  of  three  regular  assemblies  in 
r  ich  month  had  in  view  the  times  when  a  prytany 
iiod  a  month  were  the  same  Uting.  Some  authors 
ttXfB  endearoured  lo  determine  the  partieular  days 
on  which  the  four  n'^'iilir  assemblies  of  each  pryta- 
riy  were  held  ;  but  Schumann*  has  proved  almost  to 
demooBtration,  that  there  were  no  ioTariably  fixed 
dl^  of  assemhiy ;  and  at  any  rate,  even  if  there 
were,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  them 
nipiaii'  says,  in  allusion  to  ilic  tunes  when  there 
were  three  assemblies  in  every  month,  that  one  was 
lidd  on  the  eleventh,  another  ahont  the  twentieth, 
a  third  about  the  thirtinli.  of  (\irli  month  ,  and  it  is, 
of  course,  not  improbable  that  tliey  were  always 
held  at  ne.irly  equal  intervals. 

The  place  lo  which  the  assembUes  were  anciently 
iidd  WIS,  we  are  toM  by  Harpocration,*  the  iyopd. 
Aftorward  they  were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  ami 
at  last  to  the  great  theatre  of  l)ionysu3,  and  other 
(daces.  Thus  Tbueyd  ides*  speaks  of  the  people  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  Pynx,  the  usual  place  of  as 
sembty  in  his  times ;  and  Aristophanes,'*  in  descri- 
hing  "  Demus,"  the  representative  of  the  .\thenian 
pt  ople,  just  as  "  John  Bull"  is  of  the  English,  calls 
that  character  IIvcvtnK.  or  Donus  of  the 

(parish  of)  Pnyx :  a  joke  by  which  that  place  is 
represented  as  the  home  of  the  Athenians.  The 
di^ion  of  it  was  to  the  west  of  the  ATsiopagua,  on 
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a  slope  connected  with  Mount  Lycabettua  aadpai^ 
ly,  at  least,  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  wm 
semicircular  in  form,  with  a  boandaiywaU  paj:  noii 
and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  n1  aboct  It.(M* 

square  yards.  On  the  north  the  trround  t;!!-/ 
up  and  paved  with  large  stones,  so  ar  to  get  a  levd 
surface  on  the  slopr ;  from  which  fact  some  gnsk 
marian.s  derive  its  name  (T-npf:  rijv  rwv  }jduv  rvt 
rortira)  Towards  this  sidi\  and  close  to  the  wait 
was  the  (ififin,  a  sione  platlonu  or  hu.stings  itu  i  r 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps ;  it  wm 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rode,  whenoe  it  is  semethrs 
called  A  }.iOor,  as  in  .\ristnphane8*  we  read  i«T;t 
K/mrel  viv  riw  }.i6oi>  tuvv  Wyjuvi.  TTic  pneitMQ 
of  the  iifjua  was  such  as  to  command  a  view  uf  tkl 
sea  from  behind  (on  which  aoeoont  the  thirty 
rants  are  said  to  haTo  altered  it),  and  of  the  TLpmi- 
'Aatn  and  Parthenon  in  front,  though  the  hi!!  of  the 
.-\reiopa?U8  lay  partly  between  it  and  the  Acropolia. 
llencL  Demosthenes,*  when  reminding  tlie  Athe- 
nians from  this  very  fi^a  of  tbe  other  splendid 
works  <if  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  Upon- 
/.am  Tiifra  and  we  may  !)«■  sure  that  tbe  Atheniao 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  natioaal  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  assemblsge  of  msf^ 
nificent  edifices,  *•  monuments  of  Athenian  grati- 
tude and  Klory."  which  they  had  in  view  from  the 
Pnyx  •  That  the  general  situation  of  the  i^cewM 
elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase  uvaBaivrtv  ti(  r^r 
rKKXtfolav,  and  tlie  words  irflf  6  in^of  xadrfr*, 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  m  the  Pnyx.' 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built,  tlie 
assemblieo  were  frequently  held  in  it,  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  large  maltitude  ;  and 
in  some  partieular  cases  it  was  specially  determined 
by  law  tliat  the  people  should  assemble  there.* 
semhlies  were  also  held  in  the  Peirwus,  and  in  tb» 
theatre  at  Mnnyeliia.' 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  right  of  convening 
people  This  was  generally  vested  in  the  pryiara* 
or  presidents  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  (nd. 
BouLR,  p  1&8)  ;  hilt  i  i  cases  of  sodden  emergen' 
ey,  and  especially  during  war*,  the  strategi  also  had 
the  pnui T  of  calling  extraordinary  meetinirs.  for  • 
which,  however,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  form  m 
which  scTeral  decrees  are  drawn  up,  the  consent  of 
the  senate  appears  to  have  been  necessaiy.'  The 
four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany  were,  nev- 
ertbeless,  always  convened  by  the  prytanes,  who 
not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  {rtpnypufetv  r^v  /jt- 
xkifoiam)  of  the  day  of  assembly,  and  published  ■ 
program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discus.sed,  but  alss^ 
as  it  api>cars.  sent  a  crier  round  to  collect  the  citf- 
'/.cns  {Ti'i'urtiv  Tor  6f/fiov*).  At  any  rate,  when*  vei 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary assemblies,  netiee  was  certainly  given  of  H 
by  a  public  -prorfamation ;  for,  as  ITIpian  observes.* 
these  assemblies  were  called  <n'7«?.i;roi,  because  the 
people  were  summoned  to  them  by  ofBcers  seat 
round  for  that  purpose  {in  owtKuXow  nwy  iryilse 
rff).  Bnt.  independent  of  the  right  which  we  have 
said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convening  an  extra- 
ordinary  meeting,  it  would  seem,  from  the  case  if 
Perielee,**that  a  strategus  had  the  pow  er  of  pre*  oui^ 
ing  any  assembly  being  called.  It  is,  however,  im- 
(lortant  to  observe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  povrei 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  tolerated  (  vr.  ;.t  do- 
nng  wars  and  commotions,  or  in  the  pcnton  of  a 
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in3  -ThucyJ..  viii..  W  )  —7.  (Drnw-th.,  Vt  Cor  ,  -.'I  '  '  — 
(PoUui,  viu'.,  95.—  H.irj«nit..  t.  t.  K«^a  'Kni^ta-  —  I>» 
miMth.,  c.  Anatue  .  772.)  —  9.  (mi  Dmtomk^V*  fUfc  Ua.»  ■ 
lOQ,  A.)— 10.  (TkocTd  .  li..  St.) 
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<i«lingtjish»^!  character  like  Pericles  ;  and  that  un- 
der ditferent  circumsiancca,  at  any  rale  after  the 
time  or  Solon,  the  asaenUieswere  always  called  by 
Uie  piytaoes.  All  pemons  who  did  not  obey  the  call 
were  salijeet  to  a  fine,  and  six  magistrates,  calle<] 
lex larchs,  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  people  attended  the  meetings,  and  to 
levy  fines  on  those  who  refaaed  to  do  no  >  With  a 
▼iew  to  this,  whenever  an  assembly  was  to  be  held, 
certain  public  slave?  (IxvOai  or  Toiurai)  were  sent 
round  to  sweep  the  ityopd  and  other  places  or  public 
rc>«oft  with  a  rope  oukiured  with  Termiiiou  The 
diflerent  penoos  whom  these  ropemen  met  were 

driTon  (qrthein  lowanis  the  TKK?Tima.  and  those  who 
reiuscd  to  fO  were  marked  by  the  rope  and  fined  ' 
Ariatopkane^  albidea  lo  this  aulgeot  in  tte  linea, 

ol  rf"  h  'jyoi'^g  la/oi'oi,  kSo/u  m2  CafW 
TO  axoiftov  fevyovai  rd  ftqukn^iipw. 

Beaidea  this,  all  the  roada  except  thoee  which  led  to 

the  meeting  were  hluckrd  up  with  hurdles  (v/p/in), 
winch  were  albo  used  to  lencc  in  tlic  place  of  as- 
sembly against  the  ininiaion  of  persons  who  had  no 
rigbt  to  present :  their  removal  in  the  latter  case 
•eema  to  have  aerved  as  a  signal  for  the  admission 
of  atiaageri  who  might  wiah  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple.* 

An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  was  the  fitaOdc  iKKT^tjaiaariKor,  or  pay 
which  they  received  for  it.  Tiic  originator  o!  thih 
practice.'  sccnis  to  have  been  a  p» t.si.u  named  Callis- 
lintaa,  who  mtroducod  it  *'  long  after  the  beginning 
flf  the  influence  of  Perielea.**  The  payment  itself, 
originally  rjii  ohnlus,  was  afterward  raised  to  tlirrc 
by  a  popular  lavuuntc  called  Agysrhiusof  Coilyius. 
The  increase  took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the 
Eccteaiaiuw  of  Ariatophanea  came  out|  or  about 
BLCSM.  ThepocClhnaaHndeato jifaithatplay:* 

A  ticket  {ox'fifMXnv)  appears  lo  have  been  given  to 
those  who  attended,  on  producing  which  at  the 
doee  of  the  proceedings  they  received  the  money 
from  one  of  the  thesmothets  *  This  payment,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  to  the  richer  classes,  who  at- 
tended the  assfinhlics  gratis,  and  are  thcrt  fore  call- 
ed oUoaiToi  iKK>.ijaia4fTai  by  the  poet  Antiphanes 
in  a  fragment  preserved  hy  Athencna.'  The  aame 
word  oU'tmro^  is  applied  generally  ton penoo irilo 
receivfs  no  pay  for  his  services. 

Witii  n-sp(  ct  to  the  right  of  aitendmg,  we  may 
ohoerve,  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi- 
lena  who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  suppo- 
sed to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen), 
and  not  lah-iunnj;  under  any  urifiia  or  loss  of  civil 
rtgtits  All  were  considered  citisena  Whose  parents 
were  bo;h  such,  or  who  had  been  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  enrolled  in  the  reijis 
ter  of  some  deinus  or  parish.'  Ailoptcd  citizrn.s. 
however  {votjjToi),  were  not  qualified  to  l;old  the  of- 
flee  of  ardmn  or  any  priesthood.*  Deerefiit  old  men 
(yrpovTf^  al  uipeiftrvot,  perhaps  tliose  anovc  sixty) 
seem  not  to  have  been  admitted,  alihou<^li  it  is  not 
expressly  so  stated  "  Slaves,  and  foreigners  also, 
were  certainly  excluded,"  though  occasions  woold 
of  coarse  oceor  when  tt  wonld  oe  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  admit  tlirm  .  and  from  Drmn<;tlH  nrs'*  we 
may  inf^r  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  forcign- 
PTs  to  iT.'ir  towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 
When  the  most  important  business  of  the  day  luid 
I  condoded ;  otherwise  they  stood  outside." 


1.  (Fti.x-x,  Onom.,  viii.,  IM.) — 9.  (Sckol.  ail  Ariit.,  Achar., 
t4.)-4  C-c.)— 4,  :l)«-nio«ih..  c  SemT.,  p.  13T5.'— 5.  (v.,  380 
-*Uia,t^,n  B'ickh.Tol.  i..  n  ?0T.  tr«n»l.)— S.  (Ari»u>ph.,  EccIm.. 
Uj  ,_V.  (VI..  r.  52.)— «.  (I>ni)o«th.,  c.  Nespr.,  p.  1380.)-  0.  (Id., 

b 1376.)— I').  (.Vntlot.,Polit..ui.,CL  l.)--ll*<^i>*«p)^tTlMui., 

Hoc 


The  laoTe?Mc,  or  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  nean« 
equal  privileges  with  the  citizens,  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  had  the  aame  righta  aa  adopted  cit> 

izens,  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly.* 
This,  however,  seems  very  doubtful ;  at  any  rate, 
the  etymology  of  tbowuvd  Idorcfts^doea  not  joatiQr 
such  an  opinion. 

In  the  artiele  Boot*  it  ia  explained  who  the  pry 
tanes  and  the  proedri  were ;  and  we  may  iir re  nv 
mark,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  ol  tho  same 
tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman  (d  iwi» 
aranir),  to  l^y  before  the  people  the  subjecta  to  he 
diaenssed ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  previ- 
ous tiill  {to  ■xpo6ov?.ev^ia)  of  the  .<enato  ;  and  to  give 
()«^nni8sion  (yvufiof  nporiSivat)  to  the  speakers  to 
addresa  the  people. 

They  most  probably  sat  on  the  steps  near  the  {3^ 
fta,  to  which  they  were,  on  .some  occasion.s.  calicd 
by  the  people.   In  later  times  tli<  y  were  a-isi.-^ted  in 
!  keeping  order  {evKoofua)  by  the  members  of  the  pre- 
siding tribe,  i  wpotdpevmna  fvX^  (vid.  Booi.a); 
and  the  officers  who  acted  under  them,  the  "srr- 
geants-at-arms,"  were  tho  crier  (6  xi;pi>^)  and  the 
Scythian  bowmen.    Thus,  in  Aristophanes,*  the 
crier  says  to  a  apeaker  who  was  out  of  order,  Kodif- 
oo  otytty  and  in  another  passage  the  to^otoi  are  rep- 
resented as  dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  as- 
I  st  nihly  *   When  the  discussion  upon  any  subject 
I  had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if  be 
I  thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vote:  we 
read,  in  some  instances,  of  bis  refusing  to  do  so.' 

Previous,  liou  evcr,  to  the  commencement  of  any 
business,  it  was  usual  tu  make  a  lustration  or  puri- 
fication of  the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held. 
Tliis  was  performed  by  an  officiating  priest,  called 
the  Peristiarch,  a  name  given  to  liim  because  he 
went  before  the  lustra)  victims  (Tu  repiaria)  a* 
tbey  were  carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  piaor 
The  term  mptvrta  ia  derived  fVom  repi  and  hnia 
and  is,  tlierefbre,  properly  apjilied  tt)  sacrifices  ear- 
ned round  the  hearth  by  way  of  lusti'atton :  hence 
it  means  any  lustral  victims.  Thus  tlib  crie* 
says,*  Uupir'  if  rd  irpocBev  irupiff  u»  bnof 
rot;  KaOupfiaToc.  The  favourite  victims  were  sock 
intr  pigs  (x°^P'<^'°)^  'h*-  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled 
about  the  scats,  and  their  bodies  afterward  throwb 
into  the  sea.^  After  the  periatiareh  the  erier  fid 
lowed,  burning  incense  in  a  censer.  "When  thes«- 
ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed 
silence,  and  then  offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  thf 
gods  were  implored  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  thi- 
meeting,  and  bring  down  deatmetion  on  all  tboet- 
who  were  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  o- 
who  traitorously  plotted  its  overthrow,  or  recciveu 
bribes  for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.* 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer  business  bc^n, 
a  nd  the  Ihit  subject  proposed  was  said  to  be  brought 
forward  irpdrov  fitru  rit  itpu  * 

We  must,  however,  understand  that  it  was  ille- 
gal to  propose  to  the  ecdesui  any  particular  meas- 
ure unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  or  been  formally  referred  by  that  btxly 
to  the  people,  under  the  title  of  a  -rftoCov/uvfia 

The  assembly,  nevertheless,  had  the  power  of  al- 
tering a  previooa  decree  of  the  senate  as  might  seem 
fit.  Farther  information  t»n  this  point  will  lie  found 
under  Uoulk,  to  which  we  may  add,  according  to 
ScMknann.**  that  the  object  of  the  law  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  ('AupdSovAeimw  /uvdiv  ^^nyi^tyta  dt- 
levat  hf  Tilt  d^fit,))  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  pro 
vide  that  no  motion  should  he  proposed  in  the  as 

I.  (Wolf  ad  Lftpt..  p.  70.)— 2.  (-tsch.,  r.  t:tej.ip>i-.  P- M.)- 
3.  (Acharo  24.>— 4.  (Etrlcs  ,  U3  )-5.  (\en.,  M.in.,  i.,  t,4 
18.— Thucvu..  ¥1..  14.)— 6.  (Ari(.t..|ih-,  .\<  J,..r;i,.  ll. 7.  (SohU 
•d  AnMopii..  I.  c.  i  Ml  JE»cb.,  c.  Tiour.,  n.  48.)— 8.  (AnitocV 
—  no.)-*.  tDmwtli.,  e.  TiawernTW  >-:^MI.  («  h;. 
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•cntDiy  unless  pievion^ily  approved  ol  by  ihe  senate, 
but  ntthCf  thai  nu  ^.ubjtct  bhouhl  be  presented  for 
Iweofajoo  to  (be  people  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
•Mate  Lad  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  anembly. 

The  privilege  of  addrt'si^ing  ilic  assf  rnhly  was  not 
•oofined  to  any  class  or  age  among  those  who  had 
die  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  distinction, 
were  invited  to  do  so  by  ihe  proclamalion  (T<c  <i>'0- 
pri'tiv  jhnO.cTai)  which  was  made  by  the  crier  alter 
the  prnedri  liad  ".'one  through  the  necessary  prelini- 
siaries,  and  laid  tho  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
meeting ;  for  though,  acrording  to  the  imtUutions 
of  Solon,  those  persons  w  ho  were  above  fifty  years 
of  ageonglii  to  have  been  called  up«in  to  speak  tirst,' 
this  regiilaiioii  had,  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
eome  quite  obsolete.*  The  speakers  are  sometimes 
timply  called  ol  vofummt,  and  appear  to  hare  worn 
a  crown  of  myrtle  on  tlieir  heads  while  addressing 
the  assembly,  to  intunate.  perhaps,  ttial  tliey  were 
then  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  like  the  ar- 
chons  when  erowned,  inviolable.*  They  were  by 
an  old  law  required  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  and  keep  themselves  to 
the  discussion  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  forbidden 
to  indulge  in  scarrilous  or  abusive  language :  the 
law,  however,  had,  in  tlie  time  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come neglected  and  ultuust  forgotten  *  The  most 
influential  and  practised  speak^  of  the  assembly 
were  generally  distinguished  bj  the  name  of  ^ro- 
ptf.   ( Vid.  Rhitob.) 

A  ft  IT  the  .speakers  had  concluded,  any  oni'  was 
at  liberty  to  projwse  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  m  the  meeting  ('Ef  d^i^ 
myypai^affai^  which,  however,  it  was  neccssary 
to  present  to  the  proedri,  that  they  might  see,  in 
conjunction  with  the  vofio^v'kaKC^,  whether  there 
was  contamcd  in  it  anything  injurious  to  the  state, 
or  contrary  to  the  exttting  hiws.*  If  not,  it  was 
re.i<!  by  the  crier;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
llie  cli.iirmaii  could  prevent  its  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  his  opposition  was  overt)orne  by  threats  and 
clamours.'  Private  individuals,  also,  could  do  the 
•ame,  by  engaging  upon  oath  (i*Tw/«i<n'a)  to  bring 
against  the  author  of  any  measure  they  might  ob- 

J'cct  to,  an  accusation  caiivd  a  ypa^i)  nafMvofiuv. 
^t  however,  the  chairman  refused  to  submit  any 
question  to  the  deeision  of  tlie  people,  be  muiht  he 
proceeded  agatnrt  by  fvdetftc and  if  he  allowed 
the  people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  was  con- 
trary to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in 
some  oases  liabM  to  AttfUm.*  If,  on  the  eontrary, 
no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  oflTered  to  a  proposed 
decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were  taken,  by  tho 
permissiDii  of  the  chairman,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  tho  proedri:  whence  the  permission  is 
said  to  have  been  given  sometimes  li^  the  proedri 
and  sometimes  by  the  chairman,  who  is  also  simply 
"oilcd  <>  T(;"fA)or,  just  as  the  proedri  are  sometimes 
Styled  prytatK  s.'»  The  decision  of  the  people  was 
given  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  bal'ot,  i.  e..  by 
casting  pebbles  into  oms  (iiaStoitei);  the  former 
was  expressed  by  tlie  word  \F!;}oro:  rlv,  the  latter 
by  tlnt^i^tatiai,  alihou^ti  tiie  two  terms  arc  frequent- 
If  confounded.  Tlio  more  usual  method  of  voting 
was  by  show  of  hands,  as  being  more  expeditious 
and  convenient  (;tr(porovt'a).  The  process  was  as 
.'oUi.ww:  'I'lie  crier  first  proclaimed  that  all  tho-r 
w  iiu  were  m  lavour  of  a  proposed  measure  should 
hold  up  their  hands  (5ru  ioiut.  «.  r.  apuro  r^v 
Xttpa) :  then  he  proolsinied  that  all  those  who  were 

I.  (^Kb.,  c.  Ctraiph.,  p.  51.)— 3.  (Dpmr><th.,  I>e  Cor.,  p.  SS9. 
— Anvtoph.,  Acluni.,43.) — 3.  (Ahitoph.,  Eccle«.,T.,  130,  147.) 
•  (JC.ich  ,c  Timar..n.  S.— Aiiitoph,*  E<^les.,  143.)— 5.  (Plato, 
0:7? ,  451  (P;rifikj(,  Owx^  vfii..  M.)— 7.  (iEMhia.,  D« 
fV<  Lr^.,  p.  M.'  •a.  (fitfo,  ApoLt  tH-4.  (DMWMth.,  e.  Ti- 
mix  r .  t<.  Ti4  )  -lit  {MtOiii^  9.  Ct«ii|ilk,  S««— DssHMllu,  c 
H-Nl.917) 
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oppos^;d  to  It  should  do  the  same  (6n  foi  doatl. « 
T.  X.):  they  did  so ;  and  the  crier  then  1  irmed  as  ao 
curate  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  numl  ers  for  and 
against  {t)pi6fiet  rue  ;rr<pac},  and  tbecha  rmanof  ths 
meetmg  pronounced  the  opinion  of  th.»  tnajority  * 
In  tins  way  most  matters  of  public  interest  wers 
determined.  Vote  by  ballot  {KpvC<hjv*),  on  the  oth- 
cr  hand,  was  only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  de- 
termined by  law ;  as.  for  instance,  wlien  a  propr^v 
tion  was  made  for  allou  in^'  tliose  who  had  sufTired 
uri/iia  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  restitution  of  their 
former  righu,  or  fbr  inilietmg  extraordinary  puri^ 
menls  on  atrocious  ofTVnders,  and.  generally,  -jf^jo 
any  matter  whitli  ailtcied  piivaie  persons*  la 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  was  settled  by  law  that  a  ds> 
cree  should  not  be  valid  unless  six  thowaod  cit»> 
sens  at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it.  This  was  by 
far  the  majority  of  those  citizens  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending :  fur  in  time  of  war  the  number 
never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in  time  ol 
peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.* 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by  hal. 
lot  in  the  tc(  I(  sia,  ue  have  no  ci nam  infonuaiion; 
but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  m  the  courts  of  law, 
namely,  by  means  of  Mack  and  white  pebMes,  er 
shells  put  into  urns  {KnftOKoi) ;  the  white  for  adop- 
tion, the  black  for  rejection  of  any  given  measure  * 
{Vid.  Capiskoi.) 

llie  determination  or  decree  of  the  piiople  was 
called  a  ^^to/My  which  properly  signifies  a  hiwprfw 
posed  to  an  assembly,  and  approved  of  by  Ihe  pco- 
|)le  The  form  for  drawing  ui>  the  ^fin^tara  vaiv 
ed  in  diflbient  ages.  (Kd.  Uwst.*  and  GsAinui* 
Ti:i;8.} 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assemblj; 
the  order  for  whicli,  when  busiiu  .-s  w  i-  ov.  r.  was 
given  by  the  prytanes  (fAvoev  r^v  iKK?.iiaic  v),  through 
the  proclamation  of  the  erier  to  the  peop^  ;*  and  as 

It  was  n(  t  rnatomary  to  continue  meetini:'^.  vs-hicb 
usually  btgan  early  in  the  morning,'  till  all.  r  ;ud- 
j  set,  if  one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  cnuijii^ 
tion  of  any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next 
But  an  assembly  was  sometimes  broken  up  if  any 
one,  whether  a  magistrate  or|Nivate  individual,  de- 
clar^.>d  til  at  he  saw  an  unfavourable  omen,  or  per* 
ceived  thunder  and  lightning.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  rain,  alsu*  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or 
any  natural  pheniMMiioin  of  the  kind  called  dwa^ 
fii'H,  was  a  sufficient  rsason  fiir  the  hasty  adjoum* 
mcnt  of  an  assembly.* 

We  have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  that 
all  matters  of  jmblic  and  national  interest,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  were  determined  upon  by  the 
^wople  in  thi  ir  assemblies,  and  we  shall  eoiic  li;Je 
this  article  by  stating  in  detail  what  some  of  these 
mstters  were.  On  this  point  .Tnlius  Pollux*  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  first  assemldy  of  eveiy  j'ry  ta- 
ny,  which  was  called  «rpia.  the  »n-i^f</)or(/i  a  of  the 
magistrates  was  held  ;  i.  ^.,  an  Inquisition  iiiio  ttu  ir 
conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  upfavourable,  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  deposition.  In  the  same  assembly, 
moreover,  the  tlany-^c/.lat,  or  f  xtraordinary  inform- 
ations, were  laid  belore  the  pMiple.  as  well  as  aU 
matters  relating  to  the  watch  md  w  ard  of  the  ceun- 
try  of  Attica ;  the  regular  officers  also  read  over  the 
lists  of  confiscated  pro|)erty,  rnd  the  names  of  those 
who  had  entered  upon  iiihe'itanrrs  The  second 
was  devoted  to  the  hearing  «>f  those  who  appeared 
before  the  people  as  suppliants  for  some  favour,  of 
for  the  privile;,'e  of  addressing  '  he  ass-etnbly  with  out 
incun.ng  a  penalty,  to  which  they  otherwise  would 
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UA^e  been  liable,  or  for  indemnity  prsvkNU  to  giv- 
ing tufurmaUoo  about  any  crime  in  which  they  were 
•eeomplioes.   In  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary 

to  obtain  an  u.Jfia,  i.  e.,  a  special  permission  or  iin- 
launiiy,  whence  i^oliux  says  of  the  second  asseni- 
Uy,  'U  iiPTiott  tKxJitioia  uvelrat  roif  0ov?M/ievoi(  u6 
tAf  (t. iti^  AMf}  iiyuv  Ktpi  re  ruv  Uitiv  «ai  ruv 

In  the  third  assembly,  ambassadors  from  for^n 
Mates  were  ruccived.  In  the  fourth,  reUgiuus  and 
eUier  puUic  matters  of  the  state  were  discussed. 

From  thia  statement,  coinp«red  with  what  is  said 
onder  Eisansblu,  it  appears  that  in  eases  which 
required  an  cxlraordmary  trial,  the  people  some- 
times acted  la  a  judicial  capacity,  although  they 
Moally  rafened  sooh  matters  to  the  ooart  of  the 
Kelisa.  There  woro,  however,  other  cases  in  whicli 
they  exercised  a  judioial  [xtwt  r ;  thus,  lor  instance, 
the  procdn  could  ex  utfu-io  pruscc-ult-  an  individual 
before  the  people  for  niiacooducl  in  the  ecclesia.' 
Afain,  on  some  occasitnia,  fttlbnnatioD  (fi^pvaic) 
was  simply  laid  before  the  people  in  asspmbiy,  with- 
out the  inlbnuant  makmg  a  regular  impeachment ; 
lad  ttthfn^  the  final  determination  in  cases  of  this 
sort  was  gtturtUy  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still 
there  seems  bo  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people 
might  have  taken  cognizance  of  tlicm  in  assembly, 
and  decided  upon  them  as  judges,  just  as  they  did 
in  some  inatanoes  of  heinoas  and  notorioaa  erinses, 
even  When  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa- 
tion. .Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times,  if 
iny  oi!"  iKt  l  iiit  urrod  llie  displeasure  of  the  people, 
they  not  uofro^uently  passed  summary  sentence 
apoQ  Urn.  without  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
OSiabtishcd  forms  of  proceeding :  as  examples  '.'f 
which  we  may  mention  the  cns*^  "f  Demosthenes 
and  Phoeioa.  The  proceedings  called  t/^u^P.//  and 
trnyiXia  were  also  instituted  before  the  people : 
falbcr  information  with  respect  to  them  is  given 
ader  those  heads. 

Tim  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
«c  far  as  they  were  delined  by  the  enactments  of 
Soion,  were  very  limited  ;  in  fact,  strictly  speaking, 
so  laws  could,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
ru.tii  i-imsiiiutiun,  l)c  eillicr  repealed  or  enact- 
ed, except  by  the  court  of  the  ^ioftodirai :  it  might, 
however,  doubtless  happen,  that  ffff^sara  passed 
hy  the  assemblies  had  reference  to  general  and  per- 
uiaiienl  objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually  vouoi 
or  lav.'s  ,*  moreover,  if  we  may  jmli,'e  by  the  com- 
plaints of  Demosthenes,  it  appears  that  in  his  days 
the  untitotions  of  Solon  had  in  this  respect  Mien 
into  disuse,  and  iliat  new  laws  were  made  by  the 
people  collectively  in  assembly,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  court  of  the  nomotheta.* 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  aU  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  appro- 
priation of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  we 
migtit  expect,  determined  upon  by  the  people  in  as- 
sembly. The  domestic  economy  of  the  state  was 
3n(ier  the  same  superintendence :  a  fact  which  Pol- 
lux briefly  expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  peo- 
pk;  decided  in  the  fuurih  assembly  vepl  Upuv  xai 
ii^pnoUip^  i,  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or 
sender,  in  wbieh  ihe  eitisens  eolleetively  had  an 
interest.  Such,  for  example,  says  Schomann,*  "  arc 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things;  the  treasury,  the  public  land, 
and  poUie  property  in  general ;  the  magistracy,  the 
raaita.  the  lawa  and  institotiom  of  the  state,  and, 
hi  fine,  the  slate  itself  ."  in  connexion  with  which 
we  may  observo,  that  the  meetings  for  the  election 
tf  nni|lstiatea  were  called  upx^tftniai.  Lastly,  as 
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1  Schomann  remarks,     tlie  people  likcwiso  dele* 
mined  in  assembly  upon  tlie  propriety  of  confernof 
rewards  and  honomn  on  such  citizens  or  strangers 
«»r  even  foreign  states,  as  had  in  any  manner  «i<'- 
nally  benefited  the  commonwealth."    It  is  liardij 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  signification  of  a  religious 
assembly  or  church,  which  i(«A«<n'a  bore  in  later 
times,  sprang  from  its  earlier  meanmg  of  an  assem* 
bly  in  general,  whether  of  the  con.stituency  ol  a 
whole  state,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  such  as  tribes 
and  cantons.    (  Vul.  Tiuues  and  Dkmus.) 
£KKAHTO£  nOAlZ.    (  Vid.  Svmbola.) 
ECCLETOI  (lKK>.tjTot)  was  the  name  of  an  as- 
sembly at  Sparlii,  and  sefiiis  Id  Ii.ive  been  tlie  ^mug 
as  the  so-called  lesser  assembly  {ij  fiiKpa  KaXovfuvti 
iKK^jjaia}).    Its  name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  as* 
sembly,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  of  what  per- 
sons It  was  compose<l ;  but,  since  Xenophon*  men- 
tions the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct  from 
it,  we  cauiot,  with  Tittmawi'  and  Wachsmuth,* 
eonsider  it  ss  having  consisted  <^  the  Spartan  mSf 
gistrates,  with  the  addition  of  some  deputies  elect* 
ed  from  among  the  citizens.   As,  however,  tii»'  Ik- 
H/.Tjroi  do  not  occur  unld  the  period  wlien  the  fran- 
chise had  been  granted  to  a  great  number  of  freed- 
men  and  aliens,  and  when  the  number  of  ancient 
citizens  ha  !  been  considerably  thinned,  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  the  lesser  assembly  consisted 
exclusively  of  andent  cithwna,  either  in  or  out  of 
office;  and  this  supposition  seems  very  well  to 
agree  with  the  fact,  that  they  appear  to  have  al- 
ways been  jealously  watclUiil  in  upholding  the  an- 
cient constitution,  and  in  preventing  any  innovation 
that  might  be  made  by  the  nphon  or  lhe>new  citi 

The  whole  subject  of  the  UxAr/Toi  is  involved  iu 
difficidty.  Tittmann  thinks  that,  ihougli  the  name 
of  this  aasembly  is  not  mimtioned,  it  existed  kmg 
before  the  Persian  war,  and  that  in  many  canes  in 
which  the  mafjisfrntes  (riXri,  upxovrec  or  apxaf)  are 
said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  UkKtitoi,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members,  'lliis  last  supposition  is 
rejected  by  Miiller,*  who  observes  that  the  magis- 
trates were  often  said  to  have  decreed  a  measure 
(especially  in  foreign  affairs),  though  it  bad  been 
discussed  before  the  whole  aaaemUy  and  approved 
by  it ;  for  the  magistrates  were  the  representatives 
and  the  organs  of  the  assembly,  and  acted  in  its 
name.  Miiller  is  also  of  opinion  that  Ikk'/.t^toi  and 
iKKhiola  are  identical,  and  distinct  from  the  lesaei 
assembly,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  select  assembly.  But  his  arguments  on  this 
point  are  not  convincing.  The  Ikkatitoi  and  the 
lesser  assembly  are  mentioned  about  the  same  time 
in  Grecian  history,  and  previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  of  no  assembly  except  the  regular  iM^qefo  of 
all  the  Spartans.* 

ECDOSIS.    (KmL  Nauticon.) 

ECLE'CTICI  {MienrtKol),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  school 
of  philosophers  of  tlie  same  name  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  I.«iertius,*  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
assumed  this  title  in  imitation  of  them.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  their  Ibunder  (like  Potamo  the  phi* 
losopher)  "  having  selected  from  each  sect  the  opin 
ions  that  seemed  most  piobal)le"  {Wkt^ajuvov  ra 
uptaavrn.  ixaor^i  Tuu  atpiatuv*).  From  a  passage 
in  the  Introductit  (in  which  Le  Clerc^*  ooiuectures 
that,  instead  of  lirTlrmif,  we  riioold  read  igXtXTUoC) 
an  1  whicti  is  fal.srly  attributed  to  Galen,"  it  appean 
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•at  they  wew  a  bnmeU  of  ibe  Methodici  (nd.  Mc- 
fsoMO' .  and  tbcy  seem  to  hare  agreed  very  near- 

iy,  if  not  to  have  bem  aliugctlipr  identical,  with  the 
■act  of  the  Epiayntbeiici  {Vui.  Lpisvnthktici.) 
Thegr  were  founded  either  hy  Agathinua  of  Sparta 
or  hw  pupil  Archigenee.^  Several  of  the  opitiions 
of  both  these  pli^sieians  are  tu  be  found  m  various 
I'la^jments  of  their  lost  works  preaervLil  hy  Galen, 
Oribasiu8»  Aetiuo,  die.;  but  we  are  nowhere  (aa 
far  aa  the  writer  ia  aware)  infunned  what  were  the 
'Miicular  doctrines  iliat  they  adopted  as  their  own 
..om  those  of  other  sects.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  they  endeavoured  to  join  the  tenets  of  the  Me- 
thodic! to  those  of  the  £inpiTici  and  Dagmatioi  {pti. 
MtTHoDtci,  Empikici,  DooKAtfci),  and  to  feeimeile 
the  diflerences  of  those  rival  and  oppoaite  aecta. 

EC'LOGEIS.   (K«i.  Ei8PHo»A.) 

ECMARTU'RIA  (Ix/mprvpte)  afgnifies  the  depo- 
sitioii  of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  was  unable  to  attend  in  court. 
Hib  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 

fffeaeoce  of  persoDs  expressly  appointed  tu  receiTO 
t,  and  aAerward,  apon  their  awearing  to  ila  identi- 
ty, was  read  as  evitienee  in  the  cause.  They  were 
said  fiapTVftetv  rijv  txfiuprvpiav  :  the  absent  witness, 
iM/iapirvptttf :  the  party  who  procured  the  evidence, 
bsimpn^i^  wtnadat.  It  waa  conaidered  aa  the 
teetnnony  of  the  deponent  himaelf,  not  that  of  the 
certiryin<j  witne.^.ses,  and  therefore  did  DOt  come 
within  the  description  of  hearsay  evidonoe^  which 
(except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  perMMi)  was 
not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law  was  wtoifv 
il'Mi  fiapTvpelv  TC$veuroc,  eiqiapTvpiav  6i  inrtpofyiov 
coi  aiwuTov.  Ttie  deponent  (like  any  oiln  r  wit- 
ness) was  iiablu  to  an  action  for  false  testimony  if 
the  contents  of  the  depoeition  were  untrue,  unless 
he  could  .show  that  it  was  incorrectly  taken  down 
or  forjjed,  in  which  case  the  certifying  witnesses 
would  be  liable.  Therefore  (Isxus  tells  us)  it  was 
naual  to  aelect  peraoos  of  good  character  to  receive 
nieh  eridenoe,  and  ui  hate  aa  manj  of  them  aa 

possible.*   {Vid.  Martubia.) 

EC'PHORA.  {.Vtd.  FoNOs.) 

EC  PHULLOPUORaA.  {YU.  BANiaimirr, 
Oaaaa.) 

EGPOIEIN  {kKKotdv),  ECP0IEI8THAI  (iaxw- 
tUSot).    (Kid.  AnnpTinN,  Grkgk.) 

•EDERA.   (KiJ  HnuKKA.) 

ECULELS.    (TiJ  EQUui,Kt;»  ) 

E'DERE  ACTIO  NEM.   (Vtd.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

EUICTUM.  The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of  ina- 
kine  edict-s,  iielonged  to  the  higher  m  iijistratus  pop- 
uU  Uomani,  but  it  waa  principally  exercised  by  the 
two  prators,  the  pnetor  urbanna  and  the  praetor 
pcregrinus,  whcse  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the 
provinces  by  the  pra-'ses.  'I'he  curuie  udiles  also 
made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised (under  the  Empire  at  least)  in  the  (n^ovincic 
populi  Romani  by  the  quMtora.*  There  waa  no 
edict  promulgated  in  the  provincia:  Ciesaris.  The 
tribunfv,  censors,  and  p4intihcea  also  promulgated 
ndiota  relating  to  the  malteia  of  tboir  respective  ju- 
riadictiona.  The  edicta  are  enumerated  by  Gains 
among  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  and  this  part  of 
Ihe  Roman  law  is  sometimes  called  in  tlie  Pandeei 
lus  Honorarium,*  apparently  because  the  edictal 
power  belonged  to  thoae  magistrates  only  who  had 
llie  bonores.  and  not  so  much  ad  honorem  prteto- 
ruin.*  A?  the  edicts  ol  liie  pnt- tors  were  the  most 
miportant,  tliejus  lionorariuin  was  sometitnes  call- 
ed jua  prKioriuro ;  but  properly,  the  jus  honorarium 
"was  Uw  term  under  wbiob  waa  eomprdiended  all 
the  edictal  law.  

I.  (0«]«ii,  UtOnit.  M«<l.,  e.  14,  p.  S9S.>-t.  (Insut,  D«  Pyrr. 
U<tred^  ai,  M,  ad.  B«kk.— DamoMik.,  c.  Stoph.,  1190,  llSl.}— 3. 
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The  Edictum  may  be  described  geoerall;  aa  « 
rule  promulgated  by  a  nia^'istratus  on  entering  ot 
hisoflice,  which  was  done  by  writing  it  on  an  albou) 
and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  "  Unde  de 
piano  recto  legt  potest  "   From  this  fin  tinmanii 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jot 
scnptum.    As  tlie  oHice  of  a  magistralus  \va»  it,. 
nuai,  the  rules  promnlijated  br  a  predecessor  wcit 
not  binding  on  a  auccessor,  but  be  might  oontei 
or  adopt  the  mlea  of  his  predeeeaaor,  and  intioilBot 
them  into  his  own  Edict,  and  Ikhi  i-  such  ad< 
rules  were  called  ediutuiu  tralatilmin'  or  vtius,  s» 
opposed  to  edictum  nofun.  A  repenlinum  edict  an 
was  that  rule  which  was  made  (prout  res  hid* 
dit)  for  the  oeeaaion.*  A  pcrpetuom  edictum  was 
that  rule  which  was  made  by  the  magistralus  on  en- 
tering upon  othce,  and  which  Mras  intended  tu  apply 
to  all  cases  to  which  it  was  appfiMMe  dmu^  the 
year  of  his  ofrice  :  hence  it  was  sometimes  called, 
also,  annua  lex.    Until  it  iK'came  the  praciire  for 
magistratus  to  adopt  the  edicta  of  their  pn-dece*- 
aoca,  the  edicta  could  not  form  a  body  of  permanet 
Mndhigmleo;  but  when  thia  praetioe  heeanw eaai^ 
mon.  the  edicta  (pdiettiin  tralatitiimi)  soon  consti- 
tuted a  large  body  of  law,  which  was  practically  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  other  part  of  the  law. 
Hie  aoveral  edicta,  when  thua  eatablished,  woe 
designated  by  the  namea  of  their  promulgators,  aa 
the  Edictum  Carbonianum;  or  tin \v  were  nam^ 
with  reference  to  the  formula  and  the  actio 'wh:£h 
they  eatablialMd,  aa  AqniUana.  Ftsblieiana.  RalBia* 
na.  &c. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  behialori 
cally  shown  ;  hut  as  the  pr«t«H  was  a  rat^istraic 
establislied  for  the  adminiatratiou  of  justice,  on  ao> 
ooottt  of  the  oeeupotiona  of  tho  oonaula,  and  Aa 
consular  [tower  was  the  represent  itive  of  th^  kingly 
power.  It  seems  that  ttie  jus  edicendi  may  have  \)et% 
a  remnant  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  However  Ulii 
may  be,  the  edictal  power  was  early  exerctaed,  aai 
ao  Ar  eatabliaiied  tint  the  jua  prastorinm  was  a  rr«>> 
ogoised  division  of  law  in,  and  perhaps  somewha: 
before,  the  time  of  Cicero.'  in  whose  age  the  study 
of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the  regidar  atudy  of 
the  law.*  The  edict  ol  the  aedilea  about  the  buying 
and  selling  of  alavea  ia  mentioned  by  Cioero  ;*  the 
Edictiones  ^Edilitiae  are  alluded  toby  Plautus.*  and 
an  edict  of  the  praetor  Peregrioua  is  mentiune"!  u> 
the  Lex  Gallise  Cisalpinae,  whioh  probably  belongs  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eiphth  century  of  the  city 
The  Lex  Cornelia,  D  C.  67.  provided  against  abuses 
of  the  edictal  {K)wer,  by  declaring  that  the  pra»tor» 
should  decide  in  particuUir  cases  cooformably  to 
their  perpecnaledifM.  TIm  edicta  made  in  the  proa* 
inces  are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  TlMgrwwo 
founded  on  the  edictum  urbanum.  though  they  like- 
wise comprehended  sp(;cial  rules,  applicable  only  t6 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  proviooea,  and 
80  Ar  they  were  properly  edietnm  piovinetale.  Tbm 
Cicero^  says  that  he  promulgated  in  hia  province 
two  edicta  ;  one  pruvinciale,  which,  among  oihci 
matters,  contained  ererything  that  related  lo  Hw 
publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he  gives  no  naaae, 
relating  to  matters  of  which  he  says,  "  ex  wUcto  #1 
pONtuhiri  et  fieri  solent."  As  to  all  the  re^t  l.e  ma  \«; 
no  edict,  but  declared  that  he  would  6sme  al  hM 
deereea  (decreta)  upon  the  edicta  uibana.  It 
pear;*,  then,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  eu.cta 
already  formed  a  large  l)ody  of  law,  which  is  coo- 
tinned  by  the  fact  that  in  his  time  an  attempt  had 
been  already  made  to  reduce  it  into  order,  and  to 
oomment  on  it  Serrhia  Snlpicius,  the  great  jurtal 
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tod  oratCM.  the  fiipnd  anc'  contemporar)-  of  Cicero, 
addrowed  to  Brulus  vao  very  vliort  books  on  the 
Edict,  which  was  followed  by  the  work  of  Ofilius 
thiNigh  we  do  not  know  «iietber  the  work  of  OfiUus 
WM  ao  attempt  to  annife  and  ooOect  the  ▼arions 
cdicta.  }ike  the  subsequent  compilation  of  Julian,  or 
a  coiDiitcr.tiry  like  those  of  many  subsequent  ju- 
riate  (Ofiliutf  edietom  pneloria  prfanoa  diligeoter 
coniptisuit). 

The  objeci  of  the  Edict,  accordine  to  thn  Roman 
jarists,  Mas  the  fulluwing  :  "  Adjuvaiuli  vei  snpplcii- 
di  vel  cormendi  juris  civUis  graua  propter  utililaiem 
fiMnm  zr  the  Ediet  laalso deaeribedaa  **TiTa  vox 
juris  civilis  "  ft  was,  in  efTcct,  an  indirect  me  thod 
of  leu^islaiing,  saaclioned,  not  only  by  public  opinion, 
but  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  was  the  moans 
Iqr  which  numeroua  rales  of  law  became  eatabiished. 
U  waa  feand  to  be  a  more  effixMal,  beeauie  an 
easier  and  more  practical  u  ay  of  gradually  eidilging 
and  altering  the  existmg  law,  and  keeping  the  whole 
aystem  in  Mumony,  than  the  method  of  direct  le- 
gislation; and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Roman  law  is  derived  from  the  edicts. 
If  a  prsL'tor  established  any  rule  which  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient  or  injurious,  it  fell  into  disuse  if 
not  adopted  by  hia  aoeecasor.  The  poMidty  of  the 
Edict  must  also  have  been  a  great  security  against 
any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a  magistratus  would 
hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a  rule  to  which  opinion 
had  not  by  aniieipation  already  given  ita  aanetion. 
Many  of  the  rales  promnlgated  by  the  Ediet  may 
pnrfjably  have  been  ii  errly  in  conformity  to  existing 
custom,  more  particularly  in  cases  of  contracts,  and 
Ibno  the  edict  would  have  the  effect  of  converting 
custom  into  law.  When  Cicero,'  however,  says  that 
the  EMict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  custom,  he 
probably  only  means  that  it  was  usual  to  incurix) 
nte  into  every  new  edict  what  any  preceding  ma- 
fiatiMM  had  adopted  fram  former  edkM.  Thoa 
the  edirtnm  tralatitiuin  obtained  its  validity  by  being 
eontmudlly  recognised  by  every  successive  magis- 
tratus. 

Aa  til  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  besoppoeed 
that  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  most  generally 

have  l>e€n  acknowledged  and  felt  before  any  maj:is- 
tratus  ventured  to  supply  them ;  and  in  doing  this, 
be  must  have  conformed  to  that  so-called  natural 
equity  which  i.*  recognised  by  all  mankind.  Under 
th€  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
cjiinions  of  Icir  il  writer?*  wouiil  act  on  public  opior 
ioo,  and  on  those  who  bad  the  jus  odicendi.  Hence 
a  lB>se  part  of  the  edietal  rules  were  founded  on  the 
so-called  JUS  gentium,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
BBOdifieations  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  civil  law,  and 
of  additional  rules  oi  l  iw.  would  become  the  more 
apparent  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power 
and  their  inteieottne  with  other  natiens.  But  the 
method  in  which  the  prmtor  introduced  new  rules 
of  law  was  altogether  conformable  to  llie  spirit  of 
tioman  institutions.  The  process  was  slow  and 
gradual :  it  was  not  eflccted  by  the  destruction  of 
that  which  existed,  but  by  adapting  it  to  cireum- 
stances.  Accoidingly,  when  a  right  existed  or  was 
lecognised,  the  prtetor  would  give  an  action  if  there 
was  none ;  he  would  inteiftre  by  way  of  protecting 
posse-^Mon.  but  he  could  not  make  poaaession  into 
owner.-^hip.  and,  aecordinerly,  that  was  effected  by 
law  {nd  Uh;capio)  ;  lie  aified  j)lainli(Ts  by  fielion.s, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Publiciana  actio,  where  the 
it^oB  WIS  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion,  and  so  was  (pinsi  ex  jure  Qiii- 
Atitun  domiaus and  he  also  aided  parties  by  e.x- 
eeptiooes,  and  in  integrum  restitutio. 

The  old  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  number, 
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and  certainly  they  were  often  inconvenient  and  tail 
ed  to  do  justice.  Accordingly,  the  prjptor  c>  tended 
the  remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  PohUciaaa  actio  This  change  probably 
commenced  after  many  ot  the  legis  aetiones  werf 
afM)lishe(l  by  the  ..f^butia  lex.  and  the  necessity  of 
new  forms  ol  actions  arose.  These  were  introduced 
by  the  praetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  in  establishing  the  formula,  they  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  legis  aetiones.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  ingenious  writer,*  "that  the  edict  of  t!ir  prae- 
tor urbanua  was  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions 
arranged  after  the  modd  of  the  old  Icon  actienesi 
and  that  the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  JiUh 
tinian,  and  still  more  in  the  Digest." 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  many  commenta- 
tore  on  the  Edict.  Thua  we  find  tiiat  Labeo  wrote 
four  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  work  of  his  in  thirty 
books.  Ad  Fdictum  Praetoris  Peregrini,  is  cited  by 
Ulpian.*  When  the  imperial  rescripts  became  com* 
mon,  the  practice  of  making  annua!  edicts  became 
less  common,  and  aller  the  time  of  Hadrian  proba- 
bly fell  nearly  into  disuse  ;  hut  this  opinion,  it  should 
l>e  observed,  is  opposed  by  several  distinguished 
modern  writers.  However  tliis  may  be,  Salvius  Ju- 
Itanns,  a  distingiiished  jurist,  uriw  lived  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  composed 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  edict,  which  was  called 
Edictum  Perpctuum  ;  and  it  seems  that,  from  the 
date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Perpetuum  was  more 
particulariy  applied  to  this  edietum  than  to  that 
which  was  originally  called  the  Edictum  Pen'f't"- 
um.  Julian  appears  to  have  collected  and  arranged 
the  old  edicts,  and  he  probably  omitted  both  wbtt 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts, 
thus  giving  to  the  whole  a  systematic  characicr. 
Tlie  work  <tf  Julian  niu.st  have  had  a  creat  inl'.uriice 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical 
writings.  Nothing  Is  known  of  the  details  of  this 
treatise.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  edicts 
of  the  two  Romans  pra»tors,  together  with  the  Edic- 
tum Provinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  the  curule  ffdiles, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  the 
work  of  Jnlian  comprehended  all  these  ediets,  thef 
must  have  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  them  was  different.  We  know  that  the  edicts  of 
the  curule  Kdiles  were  the  subject  of  distinct  treati- 
ses by  Gaiua,  Ulpian,  and  Paulua,  anil  the  Edictum 
Provinciale  would,  from  ita  nature,  be  of  necessity 
kept  separate  from  all  the  rest.  But  some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Edictum  I'erpi-tuum  of  Juli> 
anua  made  one  body  of  law  out  of  the  ediela  of  the 
pr»:tor  iirbanus  and  peregrinus  ;  that  there  was  also 
incorporated  into  it  much  of  the  Edictum  Provinci- 
ale, and  a  large  part  ol  the  Edictum  .Eiliiicis:::),  as 
an  appendage  at  least.  The  Edict  thus  arranged 
and  systematised  was,  it  is  fkrther  supposed,  pro* 
mulgated  in  the  provinces,  and  thus  became,  as  far 
as  its  provisions  e.\tt  iuied,  a  body  of  law  liir  the 
ESmpire.  This  view  of  the  edictum  of  Juliamis  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Italy  being  divided  by  Ha- 
drian into  the  city  of  Rome  with  its  sppnrtenant 
part,  niul  tour  districts.  The  magislratus  remainc** 
as  bet'ore,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  was  lim 
ited  to  Rome  and  its  territory;  and  magistratea, 
called  consulares,  and  subsequently,  in  the  time  of 
Aurelius,  juridici,  were  appointed  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  the  distrii-ts  As  tlie  edietal  power  ot  the 
prctor  was  thus  limited,  the  necessity  for  a  com* 
prehenaiTO  Edict  (such  as  the  Edietom  Perpetiami 

IS  the  more  apparent. 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  the  Edict  be- 
sides those  above  enumerated.  They  were  some- 
times simply  entitled  ad  Edietum,  according  to  th* 
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.iwt.ons  n  ihc  Digest ;  and  there  were  also  nlhci  ju- 
ristical wiiiinga,  not  so  cntiilud,  which  followed  the 
order  of  the  Edict,  as.  fur  instance,  the  e|Mtome  of 
Hermogenianus.*  Ultiinatcly  the  writings  on  the 
Edict,  and  those  which  fifllowed  the  arrangement  uf 
the  Edict,  obtained  more  authority  than  the  Edict 
itself,  and  became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fra^ents  of  the  older  ediets  are  Iband 
here  and  there  in  tl>e  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chief- 
ly Iroui  the  wniiiiKs  of  the  jurists  as  excerpted  in 
the  Digest  that  we  know  anything  of  the  Edict  in  its 
Ulter  form.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  order  of 
hnl{nfBn*s  Digest,  and  more  particohirly  that  of  his 
Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the  Edict. 
The  wntmgs  on  tiic  Edict,  as  well  as  the  Edict  it- 
ttift  were  dlrided  into  tituli  or  ruhra  a',  and  these 
mto  capita ;  some  special  or  detached  rules  were 
named  clausula* ;  and  some  parts  were  simply  named 
edictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum,  dec. 

The  Edicta  or  Edictales  I^ieges  of  the  emperors 
■re  menthmed  under  CoitsTiTOTift. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fraymcnls  of  the  Edic  ts.  Th3  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is  by 
Wieling,  in  his  "  Fragmcnta  Edicti  Perpetui,"  Fra- 
nek.,  I733w  The  latest  essay  on  the  sabject  is  by 
C.  G.  L.  de  "Weyhe,  "  Lihri  Tres  Edirti  sive  dc  ori- 
gine  fatisque  Jurisprudential  Koinaiia'  priesertim 
Edictorum  Praetoris  ac  de  forma  Edirii  I  i  rpetui," 
Cell.,  1 82 1.  The  twenty-first  book  of  the  Digest* 
is  on  the  ^dilicium  Edictum.  (Zimmem,  Getekick- 
It  dfs  Hum.  Privatrechts. — MarezoU,  Lthif  urh,  &c  — 
Kein,  Dat  Romuche  PrituUrecht,  dec.,  ctn  liul/Mbrnk 
tw  erUirung  der  aUm  CUuaUxr,  iut.,  I^oipsigt  1836, 
a  useful  work.— Savigny,  OtaekukU  dta  A.  M.,6ic  , 
Tol  i.,  c.  1.) 

EDICTUM  THEODORICI.  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  promulgated 

by  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Home,  in 
the  year  .\.D.  500.  It  consists  of  154  chapters,  in 
which  wc  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code  and 
NovelliE  of  Thcodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gregoria- 
nus  and  Hcrmogcnianus.  and  the  Sentcntia;  of  Pau- 
lus.  The  Edict  was  duitliilrss  drawn  up  by  Roman 
writers,  but  the  ongmal  sources  are  more  disfigured 
and  altered  than  in  any  other  compilation.  This 
collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
Goths  and  ihc  Romans,  so  far  as  ita  provisions  went ; 
but  wlicn  it  made  no  alti  ration  in  the  G<)thic  law, 
that  law  was  still  to  be  in  force.  There  in  an  edi- 
tion of  this  Edictum  by  O.  F.  Rhon,  Halas,  1816, 
4to.» 

EEDNA.    (Ki(i.  Dos.  Greek.) 

EICOSTB  (dnooTn)  was  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent.)  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  Tlii^.  t.ix  was  rir>l 
B.C.  413,  in  place  of  the  direct  tribute  which  had  up 
to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject  allies ;  and 
the  change  was  niado  with  \he  hope  of  raising  a 
greater  revenue.*  This  tax,  like  aii  ..ihers,  was 
fanned,  and  the  farmers  of  it  were  called  rUo<Tro}.6- 
yot.  It  continued  to  be  collected  in  B.C.  405,  as 
Aristophanes  mentions  an  etoKooroXdyot  in  the 
frogs.* 

EICOSTOL'OGOI.    (Kid.  Eicostk.) 

EIREN  or  IREN  (c^^v  "r  (Vvi')  was  the  name 
given  **  Mie  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
tge  ot  t^eiity.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emerged 
IrOQi  childhood,  and  was  called  nO.'Arlpiiv*  When 
he  had  attained  his  twestietli  year,  lie  began  to  ex- 
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ercise  a  direct  influence  over  lii^  junioi  and  wtt 
intrusted  with  the  command  oi  uoops  in  battie. 
The  word  appears  to  have  originall  >  signified  a  ooai' 
mander.  Hesychius  explains  'Ipavt^  by  apxavrti^ 
iuMtavrec :  and  eipigvaCei  by  Kparei.  The  iprerr  owa* 
tloned  in  Herodotos*  were  certainly  not  yovllii^  M 
commanders* 

EIS'AGEIN.    (Ktd.  EiiAOOons.) 

EI.SAGO'GEIS  {Elaayuyuc)  were  not  then2d??» 
distinct  classes  of  magistrates,  but  the  name  w^ 
given  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  they  were 
applied  to  to  bring  a  cause  (elodyetv)  into  a  propei 
eourt.  (Fiii  Duitbtai,  p.  3M,  and  Dice.  p.  »5A.) 
The  cause  itself  was  tried,  as  is  explained  under 
Dice,  by  dicasts  chosen  by  lot ;  but  all  the  prelimi* 
nary  proceedings,  such  as  receiviog  the  aocoartoe, 
drawing  up  the  indictment,  introducing  the  caose 
into  court,  dtc ,  were  conducted  by  the  regular  ma- 
gistrate, who  attended  in  his  own  department  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  ^^pis> 
via  ro6  Swaarifptim.  Thus  we  find  the  strategi,  the 
l<i;;istrc.  the  l-icrurai  tuv  ir,uo<^luv  f(i}uv,  the  nri- 
u^'AriTii  TO'i  ifiTopiov,  &,c.,  possessing  this  ijyefunia; 
but  it  was  not  the  chief  business  of  any  of  the  pob> 
lie  magistrates  except  of  the  archons,  and  perhaon 
of  the  eleven.  The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
former,  and  espccinlly  of  the  thcsmothetac,  consisted 
in  receiving  ao.'usations  and  bringing  causes  to  trial 
{elauyeiv)  in  the  proper  courts.  {Vid.  Ascnoir,  pi. 
84.)* 

EISANGEI/IA  (tlaayyeXia)  signifies,  in  its  pri 
iiiary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kind,*  but  much  more  usually,  an  informatioa 
laid  before  the  ooandl  or  the  assembly  of  the  peo> 
pie,  and  the  mn'ieqnont  impeachment  and  trial  «>t 
stale  criminals  at  Allu  ns  under  novel  or  extraordh 
nary  circumstances.  Among  tin  se  were  the  oocs> 
siODS  upon  wbidi  manifest  crimes  were  aUnfed  t» 
have  been  committed,  and  yet  of  sneh  a  nstaie  as 
the  existing  laws  had  failed  to  anticipate,  or.  <sl 
least,  describe  specifically  {uypa^  udmi/fuira),  tne 
result  of  which  omission  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  question 
might  be  preferred  {ro/io^  eioayytkrtKoc).  that  a 
l>r(isf  rutor  would  not  have  known  to  what  magis- 
trate to  apply ;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to^ 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted  the  indietmeol 
or  brought  it  into  eourt ;  and  that,  in  short,  then 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  justice.*  The 
process  in  ijuostion  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  sup- 
ply these  deficiencies :  it  pointed  out,  as  the  author- 
ity competent  to  determine  the  eriminality  of  the 
allcfirii  act,  the  assembly  of  the  peo|>le.  to  which 
applications  for  this  purpose  might  be  made  on  the 
first  business^ay  of  each  piytany  (niyrfa  Icic^vv/a'X 
or  the  council,  which  was  it  all  times  capable  of 
undertakinj?  such  investigations ;  and  occasionally 
the  accii^  iiKni  was  submitted  to  the  cu^riizanre  <»f 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  uflence  had  been  de> 
clared  penal,  the  forms  of  the  trisl  and  amount  ot 
the  punishment  were  prescribf-d  by  the  same  ao* 
thority  ;  and.  as  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offender* 
a  |»r('Cf  dent  would  be  established  for  the  future,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  although  extraordinaiy, 
and  not  originating  in  any  specific  law,  uiay  be  ea»> 
sidered  as  virtually  establishing  a  pbnal'  CtnltM^ 
retrospective  in  its  first  application.' 

The  speech  of  Euryptolemus*  etonr^  shojrs  thaa 
the  crime  charged  against  the  ten  generals  w  h« 
fought  at  Arginusae  was  one  of  the«e  unspect- 
fie<l  olTcnces  The  decrre  of  the  senate  acainsl 
Antiphon  and  his  colleagues,*  directing  that  ;hey 
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HKmld  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guiliy,  punished  as 
cnilors,  seems  to  warrant  the  inferfiice  that  their 
delinquency  (viz,  having  undertaken  an  tinltassy 
to  Sparta  by  urder  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  govem- 
■a«ti  <lecJKiied  illegal  upon  the  Tefnatatement  of  the 
democracy)  did  not  amount  to  treason  in  the  usual 
tense  ul  the  tenn,  but  required  a  special  declaration 
by  the  senate  to  render  it  cognizable  as  such  by  the 
lleliva.  Aoother  inatance  of  treason  by  implica- 
tion, rroaijeuted  as  an  extraordinary  and  unspecified 
I  riiii<  ,  a;  pears  in  the  case  of"  T.<'<)(Tat»  s,  wdo  is,  in 
the  speecti  already  cited,  accused  of  tiaving  absent- 
ed himself  from  bis  conatiy,  and  dropped  Uie  char- 
acter of  an  Athenian  citizen  at  a  time  when  the 
atate  was  in  imminent  danger.  Offences,  however, 
of  this  natiire  wcrt  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor, 
indeed,  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which 
extraordinary  denunciations  were  api^icable.  They 
nujfht  be  iidoptrtl  \v!i»>n  tlie  charge  embraced  a 
conihmat!un  ui  crimes,  as  lliat  of  treason  and  impi- 
ety in  the  famous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of 
wbicb  a  coaunoa  indictment  {ypaf^)  was  admisai* 
Me  when  the  aeeosed  were  perwrna  of  great  infln- 
cnre  in  the  stnte,  wlicn  the  imputed  crime,  though 
puuibiiable  by  the  ordinary  laws,  was  peculiarly 
heinous,  or  when  a  more  speedy  trill  thuiwaa  per- 
mHted  by  the  iianal  course  of  buMseaa  wae  requisite 
tu  aeeomplish  the  ends  of  justice.*  Circumstances 
such  as  these  would,  of  course',  h('  very  often  pre- 
tended by  an  informer,  to  excite  the  greater  odiuro 
•jainat  iIm  aeeosed,  and  the  adoption  of  the  pirooeas 
in  question  must  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  infnrnu  r  was  to  ro- 
iluoe  bis  denunciation  to  writing,  and  sabmit  it  im 
tnedialely  to  the  oofnisanee  of  the  eouneil,  whteh 
bad  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  reject  ii  * 
Sohboiann  maintains  that  a  reference  to  tins  ImkIv 
was  also  necessary  wlien  it  was  intended  lo  bnn^' 
(he  matter  before  the  asserabiy  of  the  people,  but 
that  its  agency  was  in  aoeh  eaaea  limited  to  permit- 
ting the  impeachment  to  he  announced  for  discus- 
Moa,  and  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  the  infonner.  The  thesmoihetc  are  also  men- 
tiooed  by  PoUux'  as  taking  part  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  assembly,  bat  upon  what  occasion 
they  were  so  employed  we  cin  only  i  »ii;rcturc. 

In  cau.ses  intended  fur  the  cognizance  of  the 
oooneii  only*  after  the  raoeption  or  the  denuncia* 
lion,  three  courses  with  respect  to  it  miirht  he 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  oflLiP-,  u  .  re  [ 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  tli  in  live 
hundred  drachma:,  the  council  itself  formed  a  court  1 
eompetent  for  its  trial ;  if  it  wrn  of  a  graver  ehar* 
acter,  they  might  priss  a  drcroe,  such  as  that  in  the  1 
case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directing  the  j 
proper  officers  to  introduce  the  cause  to  a  Hcliastic 
oouirt,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms  of  the 
trial,  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflieted  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  criminals;  lastly,  if  llic  matter  were 
highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or  other  reasons 
they  required  the  saRetion  of  the  asaerably,  they 
might  submit  the  cauae  as  it  stood  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  body.  Tn  the  first  case,  the  trial  was 
conducted  befuri!  the  council  with  all  the  forms  of 
aa  ordinary  court ;  and  if,  upon  the  asseaameat  of 
penaltiea,  the  oftoce  seemed  to  deserve  a  imvier 
punishment  than  fell  within  its  competency,  the 
trial  was  transferred  to  a  Heliastic  court,  by  the 
delivery  of  ili-'  sentence  of  the  council  (caruyvufftf) 
lo  the  ihesmotbetae  by  the  scribe  of  the  piytanes, 
and  i^MM  thrae  efBeera  it  then  devolved  to  bring 
tto  Cf imiiials  to  justice.*  The  accused  were  in  the 
mean  while  put  into  prison  for  safe  custody  by  the 

1.  [frMit^u  i,  D*  Cool.,  p.  190.— Harpocru.)— S.  (Ljm.,  c 


authority  of  the  council.  Wlien  the  oflet-.c  wai 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  oi  iJie  senate  s  coiinie 
lency,  the  trial  was  dis{>ensed  u  iih,  and  a  decree 
immediately  drawn  up  for  submitting  the  cauae  to  « 
superior  oourt. 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  refcncd,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  [k  ople,  associa- 
ted other  public  advocates,  generally  ten  in  number, 
with  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma  ea.***! 
from  the  public  treasury  {avvtjyopoi).  And  beafdnt 
these,  perll))^s.ill^  was  given  to  any  other  c  itizen  to 
volunteer  his  services  on  the  side  of  the  prosecu 
tion  If  the  information  were  laid  before  the  ai»- 
sembly,  either  by  the  aoeuaer  hinnaelf  or  the  aenaia^ 
the  first  proceedings  in  the  eanae  had  for  their  ob- 
ject to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  ofl'enee,  or  the 
apparent  culpability  of  the  accused  ;  and  thia  being 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  publie  dia- 
cussion.  the  moiie  of  conducting  the  trial  and  the 
penalty  were  next  fixed.  In  the  ca^^e  of  the  ten 
generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  tlie  senate 
shn.id  propose  the  requisite  arrangements.  The 
plan  of  the  aenate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  niisht  be  coml)ated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  as^emidy  very  olten 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastic  court,  bat  oc- 
casionally undertook  the  trial  itself;  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  accused  of  treaaon,  we  are  tdd*  that 
he  nsade  his  defence  to  the  assembly  in  chains,  and 
with  a  keeper  upon  either  side ;  and,  according  to 
another  authority,*  that  the  time  for  such  defence 
was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  by  ballot, 
two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the  prisoner 
being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no  penally  if  h>' 
obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  aa  a  fifth  of  thn 
judges  ;  otherwise  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drnchinee.  For  a  more  ample  diseuaaioo 
of  the  trials  in  quesUoo,  the  reader  ia  referred  to 
Scb&nann.* 

Besidea  the  elass  of  eansea  hitherto  deseribed, 

there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  hore  the 
name  €iaayye}ua,  though  by  no  means  of  the  same 
importance,  nor,  indeed,  much  resembling  it  in  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of  these  eoB- 
sista  of  cases  of  alleged  mnuat^.  %.  e.,  wrong  done 
to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women,  or  orphans. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  informer  laid  his  indict- 
ment before  the  arclion  if  the  aggrieved  (Arsons 
were  of  a  free  Attic  family,  or  before  the  polemarch 
if  they  were  resident  aliens.  The  peculiarities  of 
this  kimi  of  cause  were,  that  any  Athenian  caiien 
might  undertake  the  accusation  ;  that  the  infurmoi 
was  not  limited  aa  to  lime  in  his  address  to  the 
court,  and  incurred  no  penalty  whatever  upon  fail- 
ing to  obtain  a  verdict.  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
cused, it  is  obvious  that  tlie  cause  must  have  been 
ri^vrof,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  court  would 
have  the  power  of  fixing  the  amonnt  of  the  penalty 
upon  convii  tion.  The  third  kind  of  cieayyrXm  was 
avadable  against  one  of  tiic  public  arbitrators  {duu- 
^*Vr)*  when  any  one  complained  of  bis  having 
given  an  unjust  verdict  against  him.  Theialbraut* 
tion  was  in  this  case  laid  belbie  the  senate :  and 
that  the  maLri>trate  who  had  so  oflTended,  or  did  not 
appear  to  defend  himself,  might  be  punished  by  dis- 
franchisement, we  know  from  the  instance  meil> 
tioned  hy  Demosthenes*  This  passage,  however, 
and  an  allusion  to  it  in  HarfMicration,  constitute 
the  u  Indi  '  of  our  information  upon  the  subject.' 

EISITE'IUA  (Eifftrijpia,  scU.  Upu),  sacrifioea 
which  were  offiered  at  Athma  by  the  aenate  befiM 
the  aeaahm  began,  in  honour  of  Ocec  BoiMla7o<t  i 


1.  (Xi-n.,  1.  c  )— 2.  (Schol.  ait  Anrt:,iih.,  Errlen.,  Iftfil  >— 1 
(Da  Comitii»,c.  iii.)— 4.  (c.  M«i<l.,  M3,  H-)— A.  (UuJixrakttt 
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£eai  and  Athena.*  The  sacrifior  was  accompanied 
oy  libations, and  a  common  menl  for  all  ttie  senators.* 

8oida^  calls  the  tiaiTiipia  a  festive  day — the  first 
ttf  every  year — on  which  all  the  Athenian  nugis- 
trates  entered  upon  their  ofRoe,  and  on  whtcb  tbe 
senate  ofTi  red  up  sai-riticos  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  good- will  of  the  gods  for  ttie  new  magis- 
trates. Bat  thb  statemeiit,  as  well  as  the  ftuthcr 
rematk-s  he  adds,  seotn  to  have  arisen  from  a  gross 
luihUudLrslanding  of  the  passage  of  Demosthenes* 
to  which  he  refers.  Schoiiuinn'  ail<i|)i.s  the  account 
of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement  without 
giving  any  reascro. 

EIS'PHOKA  (t{(T^9/ju),  literally  a  contribution  or 
tnlmte,  wa.s  an  extraordinary  ta.\  on  properly,  raised 
M  Athens  whenever  the  means  of  the  state  were 
not  sufficient  to  may  on  t  war.  The  vanmes  thus 
raised  was  sometimes  called  rh  KOtdSh^imrn^  We 
must  carefully  di.stinguisli  between  this  tax  and  the 
various  liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  di- 
rect services  which  citizens  had  to  perform,  where- 
as the  ela^opd  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contri- 
bution towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
Some  ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distin- 
guish between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes* 
entirely  confounds  them ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to 
these  inaccuracies  that  this  suhjr-ct  is  involved  in 
great  difficulties.  At  the  time  when  armies  consist- 
ed only  of  Athenian  citizens,  who  equipped  then>- 
selvea  and  served  without  pay,  tbe  military  service 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  species  of  extraordinary 
litorgy  ;  hut  when  m«>rcenaries  were  liirod  to  [>er- 
form  the  duties  of  tht  citizens,  when  wars  beeaine 
more  expensive  and  fiequent,  the  atate  Was  (>l)lige<l 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  citizens  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  them  on,  and  tbe  citixens  then  paid 
money  for  s-  rvii-rs  whidi  pwrioaBly  they  bad  per- 
formed in  person. 

It  ia  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax  was 
introduced ;  for,  aUtu)iif.'h  it  is  commonly  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Thuoydides.*  that  it  wiis  first  in- 
Btitnted  in  428  D  C.  in  order  to  defray  the  cxpcnsi's 
of  the  si^  of  My  tile  ne,  yet  we  find  eia^opit  mexh 
tfoned  at  an  earlier  portod  ;*  and  even  the  passage 
of  Thocydides  rnlmits  of  an  interpretation  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  (or  it  is  certainly  not  impos- 
sible that  he  merely  meant  to  say  that  SO  large  an 
amount  as  200  talents  had  never  before  been  raised 
as  ehrfopd.  But,  however  this  may  be,  after  the 
year  428  13  C  tliis  prop»rty  tax  >''cms  to  have  fre- 
quently been  raised,  f«ir  a  few  years  afterward 
Aristophanes'  *  .speaks  of  it  as  something  of  common 
occurrence.  Such  a  contribution  could  never  be 
rai.sed.  without  a  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  as- 
signed the  amount  required  and  the  gt  nerals 
superintended  its  collection,  and  presided  in  tiie 
eourts  where  dispntea  eonneeted  with,  or  arising 
from,  the  levying  of  the  tax  were  settled  **  Sueli 
disputes  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  frequently  ; 
per.'ional  enmity  not  seldom  induce<l  the  otfieers  to 
tax  persons  higher  than  was  lawful,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.**  The  usual  expres- 
sions for  paying  this  property- tax  are,  tla^ipriv 
XP*ifi'^'<*t  iioi^'ptiv  fif  TW  nbWtuov.  tlr  r^v  aurrioiav 
riff  fro?.f(jr,  eia^opuf  Ao^ipttv,  and  those  who  paid  it 
were  called  ol  tia^pevref.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned  by  Thticydides,  the  amount  which  was  raised 


I.  (Aaliph.,  IM  Chor.,  n.  780.— BSekh,  Corp.  Intmpt.,  i.,  p. 
l.h-t.  (DamoMb.,  D«  FaU.  Leg.,  p.  400,  34  — Compara  wiih 
p.  SM,  S,  when  tieiTfipia  in'  viijil  to  \>c  offered  for  the 
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was.  as  we  have  seen,  200  talents,  wh/ch  ,f  \*-e 
suppose  the  taxable  property  to  have  been  iU,4Miv 
talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,*  At  otbet  tupca 
the  ratea  were  higher  or  lower,  teeoiding  to  tbo 
wants  of  the  Repohlie  at  the  time:  we  hare  ac- 
counts of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a  hunc'reiltii. 
and  a  tive  hundredth  part  of  the  taxable  prop(*rtJ 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  first  fiwioA 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  ra(^>pu  w&a 
raised,  until  in  377  B.C.,  in  the  archonship  of  .Nao- 
sinicus,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  which  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  of  tba 
property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
morifc  l(n-uu"p!ai)  or  classes,  similar  to  \hnz(  which 
were  afterward  made  for  the  tnerarcljy.'  1  he  na- 
ture of  this  new  census,  notwithstanding  the  minute 
investigation  of  Boclth,'  is  still  involved  in  great  o^ 
senrity.  Eaeh  of  the  ten  phylae,  nccording  to  Ul> 
pian.  appointeil  120  of  its  wealthier  riliz«  n.«i.  wbe 
were  divided  into  two  jwrts,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty, ealled  symmoria-,  each  consisting  of  sixty  pei^ 
sons ;  and  the  members  of  the  weahbier  of  tbe  tvre 
symmorin  vnre  obliged,  in  ease  of  urgent  necessity, 
to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum  required  foj 
the  eiai^opa  {rpoeiafopu*).  When  tbe  wanu  of  tbe 
state  had  been  thus  sup^ied,  thooe  who  iMd  advas- 
ced  the  monoy  could  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  usuial 
way,  exact  tlicir  money  hack  from  those  to  wbufu 
llit  y  had  advanced  it.  'llie  whole  number  of  per- 
sona included  in  the  symmoriw  was  1200,  who  wat* 
oonsMered  as  the  represantattvy  of  the  whole  ]ta> 

public;  it  would,  however,  as  Bivkh  justly  ohjerxc^ 
he  absurd  to  suppt»i>e,  with  Ulp.^in,  that  these  TifO 
atone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  that  1^  the  mt 
were  exempt  from  it.  The  whole  census  of  6000,* 
or,  more  aeenrately.  of  6760  talents,*  was  surely  not 
the  property  of  1200  citizens,  hut  the  taxable  prop- 
erty  of  the  whole  Republic.  Many  others,  therefore^ 
though  their  property  was  smaller  than  that  of  the 
1200,  must  have  contributed  to  the  flc^>f»'i,  and 
their  property  must  Ikj  considered  as  included  in 
the  census  of  5760  talents  of  ia.xable  pn»perty 

The  body  of  1200  was,  according  to  Ulpian,  alee 
divided  into  fbnr  clBaaes,  eadi  coMistiaf  of  SOO. 
The  first  class,  or  the  richest,  were  tbe  leadrns  of 
the  syminoritE  {ijyt^n'ivtr  trvfjuopiuv),  and  are  often 
called  the  three  hundrcMl  Kof  i^oxv*'-  Thi^pnha- 
bly  conducted  tbe  proceedinga  ol'  tbe  aymmorim, 
and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  demardus 
had  to  value  the  taxaftir  property.    Other  officers 
were  appointed  to  make  out  tlie  lists  of  the  rataa^ 
and  were  called  imypa^i(,  iuypa^^  or  igXoj^. 
When  the  wants  of  the  state  were  pressing,  the  auQ 
leaders,  perhafis  in  connexion  with  the  300  mrludru 
ill  tlic  .second  class — for  Ulpian,  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  remark,  states  that  tbe  richer  symmona  of 
ev^ry  phyle  had  to  perform  tUa  ihily— advanced 
the  money  to  the  others  on  the  above  mentioned 
terms.'  which,  however,  was  never  done  unless  a 
w.is  decreed  hy  the  people.*   The  rates  of  taxatiot 
for  the  four  classes  have  been  made  out  with  greol 
probability  by  BSekh,*  from  whoae  work  tbe  fhOaw^ 
ing  table  is  taken  : 

Fir*(  Clas.^,  ''mm  tirrhe  taloU*  l^utrd. 
fn^titj.       TaiaM*.       TuaUt  Uyilat. 

fiOOtal      f  .  lOOtaL  .  .  .  5tal. 
100  "    .  I  .    ao  "   ....    1  ' 

50        •    f   •  "     ....  30roin. 

]  ■ 


IS  " 
12 


8  "  .  .  . 
8  tal.  S4  rain 


9  " 
TSOdmch 
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1  tal.  50 

niin. 

.  550  drach. 
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«• 

.  400 

1  "  10 

« 

.  350  " 

1  " 
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10  " 
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Third  CltM  ',/rom  Iwo  ttienU  upieardf  but  under  six. 
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Every  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  phyle  where 
Kis  landed  pruperiy  lay,  us  appears  from  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Poiycles  ;  and  if  any  one 
lefosed  to  |wy»  the  state  bad  a  right  to  oonfisMte 
hia  estate,  bat  not  to  |Miniali  the  individual  with 
atimia.'  But  if  any  one  thought  that  his  property 
was  taxed  bifber  tluui  that  of  another  man  on 
whom  jnater  cdaimaoonld  be  made,  he  had  the  right 
In  can  apon  this  person  to  take  the  office  in  bis 
tfead,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  exchange  of  prop- 
erty. ( Vi(f.  .\\Tiuosi9  )  Nil  Athenian,  on  the  other 
Vaod,  if  belonging  to  the  lax-paying  classes,  could 
%9  exempt  from  the  dofapii,  not  even  the  descend- 
sr.fs  of  Hdrmodius  and  Ari.«t()giton.*  Orphans, 
thoiigti  exempt  from  liturgies,  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  property-tax,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  De- 
Boathenea,  who  was  one  of  the  leadeia  of  the  sym- 
■oriBlhrten  yeare.'  Even  trierarohs  were  not  ex- 
empt from  paying  the  ria^pu  themselves,  although 
they  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  wpoeio^pd  * 
It  £4  ems  that  aiiena  weve  MMmne  wAjeet  to  it.  for 
the  only  instance  we  have  of  any  exoeption  being 
■lade  is  one  of  aliens.* 

For  fartlier  informalinn  conrmiinj:  iho  sulijcct 
oi  the  elafoptL,  vid.  the  fourth  tHX)k  ol  Uockh's  i'ub- 
be  Economy  of  Athena. — Wolf,  Prolegomena  in  Lep- 
fin — Wachsmuth.  Hellen.  AUerth.,  ii.,  I,  p.  130. — 
Hermann.  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greeee^  ^  162. 

EISPOIEISTHAI  (siemulate).  {Vid.  Aoop- 
non,  Gbbbk.) 

ELX0THC8TUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

•ELAIA  ('?.air.),  the  Olive.  The  common  i^aia 
III  the  Greek  authors  is  the  Olea  Europaa,  L.  The 
iXaia  XiHtoKitn.  railed  also  uypteXaia  and  Korivof,  is 
inferred  by  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  to  several  spe- 
CIBB  of  the  EUtiatpiuM,  namely,  E.  spinosa,  E.  kor- 
tmtv.  and  B.  Onentalis.* 

•EI^IAG'NUS  or  EIJEIAG'NUS  {iTMiayvo^  or 
ii)utia)vot\  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theophrastos.* 
anil  «hich  is  thought,  from  the  desiTiiition  which 
h*f  givaa  of  it,  to  have  been  the  same  wiili  the  Dutch 
Myrtle,  or  Myrica,  Gale  Sprengel,  however,  is  in 
tovoar  of  the  SaUx  Babyi  wea,  or  Weeping  Willow.* 

•BLAIOUEU  (iXoio/feXt),  aocording  to  Dr.  Al- 

,  e.  Aadmt,  p.  009 ;  c  TtmnrT..  p.  'St.}— 9.  (De* 
cLcptis.,  9.  in.  Ac)—},  (c.  Mei'l.,  p.  9fiS.— Compare 
nDiooTi.  umvt,  p.  1(18  :  ui  Otat.Grvr..  vol.  vii.,  p.  331. 
wL  K«i«V».)— 4.  (D»m'i«t»i..  c.  PoItcI.,  p.  Ui>0  ;  c.  PhBii);^.,  p 
S.  (Marm.  Oion.,  II.,  xxir.— IJocUi,  flutsh.,  ii  ,  p.  79.) 
tMuMm,  Apfmni^  T.>— 7.  Ui  «P.,  i*  f  (A«1hu, 


ston,  a  iwrt  of  Manna.  Plinv'  savs  of  ji,  •  .^ptmti 
naecttur  in  Syria  mariitmis,  quod  liaunut.  rmasi, 
manal  «X  trbotrihu  pingue,  craaeiutque  mdU,  renn* 
lenuivf,  tapon  dtdei."  The  same  writer,  in  another 
part,*  informs  na  that  it  acted  as  an  aperient,  and 
was  particularly  efficacious  in  proilucini:  evacua- 
tions of  bile.  Hard  drinkers,  who  wished  to  coii- 
tend  for  the  palm  at  a  carousal,  .ommenced  b) 
drinking  a  cyathus  of  diluted  ela;  meli.  Fee  in- 
clines to  make  it  a  terebinthit.t',  t»peeially  sinct' 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  its  empioyiurnt  a;^  a  iriclion 
in  oervoua  dtsorderb.  Pbny  and  Dioscondes  malK 
mention,  also,  df  its  sopovific  properties ;  hiit  tUa 
seems  inconsistent  with  its  other  qualitica,  and  in 
regarded  by  Fee  as  erroneous.* 

ELAPHEBOL'IA  (EXa^ij^uAio).  the  grentcat  fi» 
tivil  in  the  town  of  Uyampolts,  in  Phoeia,  «M«b 
was  eefebrated  tn  hommr  of  Artemis,  in  eomme^^ 
oration,  it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Tbessaliaus,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reduced  the  Phocianr  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  extrentity.* 
The  only  (>articular  which  we  know  ol  its  clebra- 
tion  is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cikc  (//'.(por)  was 
made  on  the  occasion.*  Ttiese  cakes  were,  as  their 
name  indieates,  probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
slag  or  deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess,  The  fes- 
tival of  the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  m  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  but  no  partieulars  are  kni  wn.* 

ELAPUEBOLION  (EAofv^AMv).  ( Vtd.  Cai^ 
BNOAt,  GnacK.) 

•ELAPHOBOS'CUS  (iXfuf^oCnrKoc).  the  Garden 
Parsnip,  or  Pastinaca  eativa.  'I'iie  popular  belie! 
was,  that  theatags,  by  feeding  on  this,  were  enabled 
to  resist  serpenta.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  margins  of  fields,  and  also 
in  the  Peloponnesus.' 

♦EL'APHUS  (lAn^f).  the  Stag,  or  Ccrw*  EU- 
^uM.  Bnllbn  makes  the  ImriXafoc  of  Aristotle  tiM 

Cerf  des  Ardcnnrs.    The  uxaWtK  of  AlistOtle  Wa* 

the  Da/put,  or  Voung  Slag  • 

•EL' ATE  {iXuTii).  *•  i'he  common  l?jlrti  ol  ihe 
Greeks,"  obaervea  Adams,  "  must  have  been  eiihtii 
the  Prmts  OrienUdu,  Toamefint,  or  the  Piati*  atict. 

There  is  .some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Mala 
and  Female  species  ot  'i'heophrBStns.'  Stackhousa 
holds  tlm  former  to  he  the  Pmut  oMe*,  or  common 
Fir-tree ;  and  the  latter,  the  Ptnun  picca,  or  Yellow 
leaved  Fir.** 

•EI-AT'INE  (D.a'ivT)).  cither  the  Luuma  FJalmr. 
Desf ,  or  Linarta  tpuna.  Will.  Its  English  name  is 
Fluellin.  and  it  is  a  species  of  Toad-flax.** 

•ELEB'ORUS.    (Vid  nEi-LKBORcs.) 

ELECTRUM.    (Kj<i  Bkonze.  p  177  ) 

•II.  Amber.  Most  of  the  ancient  autliors  erred  In 
supposing  Amber  an  exudation  from  tlie  poplar. 
Theophrastos,  however,**  would  appear  to  have 
known  its  true  origin,  ••.■\mber."  says  he,  "  la 
a  stone.  It  is  dug  nut  of  the  earth  in  I..iuuria, 
and  has.  as  before  mentioned,  a  power  of  attrac- 
tion." Diodorus  Siculua*'  knew  that  Amber  eame 
from  the  country  north  of  Gaol,  and  that  the  popu- 
lar story  jf  Its  (■cMi--;stinif  of  tlic  tcaih  of  those  pop* 
larsinto  which  Phaeihon's  sisters  were  transiorroed 
was  a  mere  fiible.  Luciin  was  aware  that  Amber 
was  not  an  exudation  from  the  poplar,  and  that  there 
was  none  of  it  pot  at  the  mouth  of  the  P.x  The 
common  error  in  relati(m  to  the  (|uarl(  r  \\l:fnc»:  tlii* 
substance  was  obtained,  has  beeu  expi!ain«Hl  (la  fol- 


1.  (H.  N.,  XT.,  7.y-t.  (If.  N..  BsUk.  CK-t.  iriia,  U.  K.,  .J 
Ptnckoucke,  voL  »▼.,  p.  397.)— 4.  (ftat.,  Da  MsL  ViA,  p  W 
—Pans.,  z..  35.  ^  4  'Atheon  sv,  n.  MfcH-A.  mjm.  Mae, 
•.  T.  KXaftMsAv.}—^.  (DioKor.  M.,  71— Aduw,  An>«»« 

I  V.)— 8.  (SchBeklcr  ail  Anntol.,  II.  A.,  ix.,  C— Aiaws, 
ptnd.,     r.)—9.  (H.  P.,  i.. ;  i.,B.,— 10.  (AdaniB,  Ari«ad.,«.V.i 
—11.  (DiqM0rniv-.40.  -Aaama.A{qMBdHa.T)— 13  (D«ij|li» 
e.  aS.-BiU,  ad  loe.)-M.  t*^  U,} 
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Iowa:  'Ihe  Pliociiician,  and.  afirr  them  ll.e  Cartha- 
ginian, trader;!  Dbtained  their  supply  ot  Amber  from 
the  river  Rodaun,  which  still  retains  its  name,  and 
wbiob  flows  inlo  the  Vistula  near  Dantsic  Tbeir 
Tea/  of  rivalry,  bowerer,  in  this  luerative  Inranch  of 
commerce,  induced  thorn  lo  keep  the  source  of  their 
trafTic  involved  in  obscurity.  The  name,  but  not  the 
position  of  the  river,  viras  mentioaHd,  and  hence  the 
Greeks  imafnned  that  the  stream  in  question  was 
the  Eridanus,  from  the  similarity  of  name.  "  Am- 
>r,"  .•^ays  Dr  Moore,  "  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
ajints  iiiauy  centuries  before  the  age  of  Pliny,  and 
f arious  ornamental  aftidea  were  made  of  it,  bat  in 
his  time  only  for  the  use  of  women.'  His  own  be- 
lief, not  ditienng  much  from  the  one  now  received. 
%  that  it  consists  of  the  resinous  juice  of  certain 
trees,  which  had,  in  Goaiae  of  tbne.  become  miner- 
alized in  the  earth.  Henee  was  its  Latin  name 

*  tuccivhm'  derived,  •  quod  arborit  tttWtm  prisci  not 
tri  credidere.'*  Pliny  says,  the  diffhrent  colours  it 
exhibited  in  its  native  atate  were  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means,  since  they  could  dye  it  of 
whatever  tint  they  pleased  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
much  used  in  eounterfeiting  translucent  gems,  and 
nspecialiy  the  amethyst.  I^mostratus*  called  Am- 
ber Ifneurion,  supposing  it  produced  from  the  urine 
of  t!u'  lynx  ;  from  that  of  male.s  when  of  a  deeper 
and  more  tiery  tint,  but  when  feebler  and  paler,  of 
the  other  sex  Other  writers  spoke  of  lyncurion 
as  a  substance  distinct  from  Amber,  but  having  tlie 
origin  indicated  bjr  its  name."* 

•ELEDO'NK  ((X/fiwi-r^).  a  species  of  molluscous 
animal,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle*  and  Athens- 
OS.  "  Coray,"  remarks  AdamSi  ** proposes  to  read 
Xt>Aji6va{  instead  of  it ;  but  I  agree  With  Schweig- 
hceuser,  that  there  is  no  necessity  fbr  any  emenda- 
linn.   Schneider  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  JfswAs* 

t  octopuM,  Larn  "* 

•ELEIOCHRY'SUS  {iXtiixii^)  or  ELI- 

CHHV'SUS  {(Aixirvao^),  aeeonlinj;  lo  some  botani- 
5al  authorities,  llie  Gnaphalium  stachus,  L  ,  or  Shrub- 
Everlasting.  Its  Greek  name  wa.-*  derived  from 
fta  gulden -coloured  flowers.  Dioscurides  states 
that  it  was  eatied  by  some  xpi^o&tS^Mf,  by  ottiers 
iMapavro{,  the  latter  name  referring  to  its  [X'rcnnial 
Sharacter,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  used  lo 
idom  the  statues  of  the  gods  Adams,  however,  is 
n  favour  of  tlie  CaaUkA  fluttris,  or  Marsh  Mary- 
jold.' 

♦ELEIOS  {i?ti'M).  an  animal  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle,* and  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
wofof,  namely,  the  Gli*  of  the  Romans,  whieh  was 
the  Glis  tsculcniux,  or  Kellmouse  of  the  later  nat- 
uralists    LiniiaMis  calls  it  the  Myoius  Glis  * 

•KI-EIO.SELI'NON  {i'UtoaiMvov),  most  probably 
the  Avium.  gravcoltnM,  wild  Celeiy,  or  Smallage.** 

«Ef.ELIS^AK08  (iTieJJofmot),  the  Sahia  of. 
diinalis,  or  common  Sape.  The  Latin  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  salutary  properties  ascribed  to  the 
plant  {talvia,  a  salute,  i.  e.,  sanitate).  Sibthorp  found 
il  in  uncultivated  places,  as  described  by  Diuscori- 
des" 

•ELKPIIAS  (I'Xf'^af).  the  Elephant,  or  EUphas 
maxtmus  1..  "One  deseription  of  the  Elephant 
given  by  Aristotle  is  admitted  by  Cuvier  to  be  re- 
markably accurate.  The  animal  and  the  disease 
Elephas^^  or  Elephantiasis,  are  both  minutely  de- 
•oribed  by  Areunis,  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  Indian 

1.  (Plf«..  U.  N..  Msvit.,  Il.)-t.  (PUs.,H.  N.,  zxzfii.,  II.) 
—S  (ap  Plin.,  I.  c.)— 4.  <Aiicieiit  Milienkinr,  n.  10S,M9.)— A. 

(H.  A.,  u.,  I.)- (A(liim«,Ar)x>n(l.,i.  V.)— <.  (UHN00r.,iv.,  W. 
-Theophriuit..  H.  P.,  vi.,  Tliec«r.,  Wyll.,  i.,  30.— Admim, 
Apjicii(l.,  «.  r.)— 8.  (Atlams,  A|>prnil..«.  V.)— 9.  (*ri»t»t.,  H  A  , 
nil  ,  19.— Adams,  Append..  »  r.)— 10.  (OiiMcor.,  in.,  t.S.  — Ttm 

3«rMt.,  11.  I' ,  til.,  6.)— II.  (Ihoaow^  iii^        TUoj  tract 
.  P,  Ti.,  1 1 .    .\auw,  Amrad.,  v.l 


Elephant  {Baku  AdwMX  aawdl  a«  the  Xntm 

'Loxodonta  A/rieanut*).** 

ELEVEN,  THE  (oZ  IvStxa),  were  ftagistraies  ai 
Athens  of  considerable  importance.  They  are  al> 
ways  called  by  this  name  in  the  classical  writm; 

but  in  the  time  of  Deinetriu.H  Plialcreus,  their  nans 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  that  of  voftLfi'/^ 
Kff,*  who  were,  however,  during  the  Demricnicf, 
distinct  functionaries.  ( Ktc/.  NomophylakkiJ  TI* 
graiiiiuarians  also  give  other  names  lo  the  Eljveo, 

The  lime  at  which  the  ofiice  of  the  Eleven  was 
insiitoted  te  disputed.  UUrldi  oonsidera  the  eOes 

to  have  been  of  an  aristocratieal  character,  and  con- 
cludes, from  a  passage  in  Heradides  Punticus/  thai 
il  was  established  by  Arisiides.  Meier,  on  the  oth- 
er band,  niaiotaina  that  the  oflSce  existed  not  ooij 
befinw  the  time  of  Cteistheoes,  hut  probably  befon 
the  legislation  of  Solon  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject 
They  were  annually  diosen  if  lot,  one  from  each 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  secretary  (ypa/i/uom'f).  whs 
must  properly  he  regarded  as  their  servant  (wrfp^- 
TT7c),  though  he  funned  one  of  their  number  • 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  ihe  care 
and  manageinent  of  the  public  prteao  (dtaftur^ptw) 
{rid.  Carckr),  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
diction.  The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  mere  place  of  confinement, 
aenring  generally  for  puniahmenta  and  executions. 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  death,  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven, 
who  were  then  bound  to  carry  the  sentence  intoez* 
ecution  according  to  the  laws.*  The  most  com* 
mon  nicMle  of  execution  was  by  hemlock  juire  («>• 
veiov),  w  hich  was  drunk  after  sunset  *  The  EIctpi 
had  under  them  jailers,  executioners,  and  torturers, 
who  were  called  by  various  names  {ol  Kopaorurai 
6  Tuv  Meita  imipinK  ;*  A  dn/iAcocrsf  ;»*  6  dytogigf  St 
dfjfiiof;,  <^c  ).  When  torture  was  inflicted  in  rans- 
es  atTccling  the  slate,  it  was  either  done  in  tiie  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Eleven,**  or  hgr  their  ( 
\iiilfUOt).   (Kid.  Basan'os.) 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into 
tion  the  sentence  pa.ssed  in  the  eoiirts  of  law  and 
the  public  assemblies ;  but  in  some  eases  they  pos- 
sessed an  Iff^HtiaitKaaTn^ov.  I'his  was  the  case 
in  those  summary  proceedings  called  u-ayuyn,  «^ 
yijffif,  and  Ivdeiiic,  in  which  the  penalty  was  fixei 
by  law,  and  might  he  inllicted  by  ilie  court  on  th< 
confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused  without  ap* 
pealing  to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  ( Vii.  Apagosb  ) 
'Hiey  also  had  an  ip  rfinvia  diKacrrripinv  in  the  ca?^Pof 
KaKoi'-)poi,  because  the  suniiiiary  proceidings  men- 
tioned above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of 
such  persons:  hence  Antiphon"  calls  them  iwi/iei^ 
Tw  TUV  Kaito6pYu».  The  word  KWtof'pyoi  properlj 
means  any  kind  of  malefactors,  but  is  only  applied 
in  .\thenian  law  to  thieves  {K/.f-rat),  housebreak- 
ers {Totx<->pix°')"  "^3n  stealers  ((/t'(f/>airad{er«<),aad 
Other  criminals  of  a  aimihu-  kind.>* 

The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  hare  possessed  ♦yr- 
fioiin  i^Kd-rrn,--  \  m  the  case  of  confiscated  proper- 
ty,'* which  stateineiii  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
published  by  Bockh.** 

(Ullrich.  Vcber  die  Etlf  Manner,  appended  lo  his 
tranaJation  of  Plato's  Menu,  Crito,  and  the  first  and 
second  Alcihtades,  Berlin.  1811.— Sluiter,  Leetwim 


I.  (Arvu-tt*.  Marti.  Dint.,  ii.,  IS.— AdaoiS,  Appeiul.,  t.  v.V- ft 
(Potlax,  Onofn.,  viii.,  10>.)— 3.  (Scbd).  ad  AfiMoph.,  Plat.,  KT. 
— Vmp.,  775,  1108.1—4.  (i.,  %  10.)— 5.  (Pullnx,  Onom.. 
I03.M>.  {Xeii.,HeU.,ii.,S.«M.»-T.  (Plato.  Ph.«t..c  «S,  e«.| 
—8.  (l>«skcr,Anw..  p.  596.  ».)— 9.  (Xm  ,  Ih  ll  .  n.,  3.  ♦  54.>— 
10.  (Aniiph  ,  Df  Vcnff.,f.l3  )— 11.  (IWiwih.  .  .Vin«tr.,  ISM, 
2.1—12.  {!><'  C;v<1p  Hensi..  713.)— 13.  (t  '"npaie  l)»mo»th.  ft 
Lirnt.,  WO.  5.)— 14.  ;M<-ht,  All.  Prnc,  7«.  T7.)— 15  (Eriroao  . 
Ma(.,  B.  S38,U.}— IS.  (Urkoa^Wk,  bbar  dw  S««w«mr  dM 
cbaa  p.  9M  J 


£LEUS1N1A. 


£L£USIMA 


Andoct,l.  p  256-261  —Meier.  Alt.  Proc  .  68-77.— 
Schulicil.,  Ih  Aldiiibua,  p.  93-90. — Hennann,  Pol. 
Afilxf.  of  Greece,  139. 

ELEUSI'NIA  {'EXnaivia),  a  festival  and  inyster- 
KS,  originally  celebrated  only  at  Eleosis  in  Attica, 
in  honour  of  Dimeter  and  Pi  rs(  [itidne.'  All  tlic 
■acienU  who  have  occasion  to  incutiun  the  Eleusin- 
mn  myiteriea,  or  the  mysteries,  as  they  were  some- 
tines  caiJcd,  agree  that  they  were  the  hohest  and 
CBOSt  venerable  of  all  that  were  celebrated  in 
Oieecf  *  Various  traditions  were  current  among 
Iks  Creeks  respecting  the  author  oi  these  myster- 
in ;  Ibr,  while  some  considered  Eumolpos  or  Ma- 
srus  fo  he  their  foundefi Others  stated  that  they  had 
•>cen  introduced  Irotn  Egypt  by  BIrechilieus,  who  at  a 
lime  of  scarcity  provided  his  country  with  corn  from 
Egntit  and  impoited  from  the  same  quarter  the  8a< 
end  riles  and  mysteries  of  Eleoais.  A  third  tradi- 
tira  attributed  the  institution  to  Demcter  herself, 
irfao,  when  wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter Persephone,  was  l>clicved  10  haTO  oome  to  At- 
tica, m  the  reign  of  Erechtheos.  to  have  sopplied  its 
inhabitants  with  corn,  and  to  have  instituted  the 
TtXerai  and  mysteries  at  Eleusis  *  This  last  opin- 
ion seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  among 
tlie  ancients,  and  in  subeeqnent  times  a  stone, 
called  uyt?M<TTo(  irirpa  (triste  saxuni),  was  shown 
Dear  the  well  Callichoros  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the 
goddess,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  was 
Iwlieved  to  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.* 
Aiwmd  the  wdl  Callicttoroa  the  Elensinian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorus,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  ^'oddess  *  All  the  ac- 
GOanta  and  aUnsions  in  ancient  writers  aeem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  legenda  conoeming 
the  introdaction  of  the  Eleusinia  are  deaeriptions 
of  a  period  when  the  inhaltiiants  of  Atfjea  were  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  benefits  ol  aqrirulture, 
rnd  of  a  regularly  constituted  fimn  of  society.* 

In  the  reign  of  Erechlheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  l)etween  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians,^ 
and  when  the  latter  were  dereated,  iln  y  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everythmg  ex- 
es^ the  TtXtTttt,  whieli  thegr  wished  to  oondoet  and 
regaiate  for  themselves*  Thua  the  superintend- 
ence remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus 
{rid  El  moli  id.k),  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian 
lung  Celeus,  and  a  third  elasa  of  priesta,  the  Keiy- 
ees,  who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  thou'^h  they  them- 
selves traced  their  ongm  to  Hermes  and  Aglaurus. 

At  the  time  when  the  local  governments  of  the 
several  townships  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre  of  reli- 
gion, and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
.ojed  a  local  worship  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
jf  naiioaal  gods.  This  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  ease  with  the  Eleusinian  !Xi>ddefis  ;  lor  in  the 
reign  of  Theseus  we  find  meoiinn  ol  a  temple  at 
Athens,  called  Eleusinion,*  jirobably  the  new  and 
sanctuary  of  Deroeter.  Her  priests  and 
prieetcaeee  now  became  naturally  attached  to  the 
national  tfTn[iIi  of  the  capital,  thoush  her  original 
place  of  worship  at  Eleusis,  with  which  so  many 
saeied  aaaodations  were  connected,  still  retained 
its  iraportanoe  and  its  special  share  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  national  solemnities ;  and  though,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  great  Eleusinian  festival 
was  comnenced  at  Athens,  yet  a  numerous  pro- 
cession  always  went,  on  a  certain  day.  to  Eleusis : 

I.  (Asdnun  DTlljnrter..  15.,-2.  (Anrtot.,  Rhet..  u.,  24.- 
OenDvN'kt.  D«»r., !..«.)— 3.  (Diotl.  Sic.  i.,  29.-U'«;r..  I'an- 
OTCT..  m  4e.  ad.  SUi.h.)— 4.  (Apollod..  Bibluith..  i.,  5.~Ovi,l, 
fi2t.,?r.,  50a,  Ac). -5.  (P»u..,i.,  38,  1)  (Ck  .,  Dt-  L. 

14;  io  Verr.,  »..  14.)— 7.  (H«rmann,  Polit.  Atii.  ..1  Gn  .  f  c, 
I tl.MU  •.)-«.  (ThWfrL,  ii.,  ».-Pww.,  i.,  38. «  3,)-9.  (Tliu- 
a«i.H.t7.) 


it  was  here  th.u  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  inBiid 

rites  was  perlunued. 

We  roust  distinguish  between  the  greater  Elifl^ 
sinia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleiisia 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Apt«?  on  the 
Ilissus  '  From  the  tradition  respecting  ilic  :n^llHl. 
tion  of  the  lei^.ser  Eleusinia.  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was 
orijjinaily  conliiied  to  .Atticans  only;  for  it  is  said 
that  Heracles,  before  descending  into  the  lower 
world,  wished  lu  be  initiated;  but  as  the  law  did 
not  admit  strangers,  the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in* 
stiloted  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  and  not  to  dis^ 
appoint  the  great  benefactor  of  Attica  '  Other  le- 
gends concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do  not 
mention  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  but  merely  state  that 
he  was  adofrted  into  the  ^ily  of  one  Pylius  in 
order  to  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  initiation. 
But  both  traditions  in  reality  express  the  same 
thing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of  Heracles 
was  only  the  first  stage  in  the  real  initiation ;  fhr 
the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in  reality  only  a  prepara- 
tion (npoKu8ap0ti  or  npouyvevatf)  for  the  real  mys- 
teries.* After  tiie  time  when  the  lesser  Eleusinia 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  heat 
of  the  exclusion  of  any  one  fn>m  the  mysteries  ex* 
cept  barbarians;  and  Herodotus*  expresMly  states, 
that  any  Greek  who  wished  it  miglit  be  initiated. 
The  lesser  Eleusinia  were  held  every  year  in  the 
month  of  Antliesterion,*  and,  accordmg  to  aoroe  ac- 
counts,  in  honour  of  rersephone  alone.  Those  who 
were  initiated  in  them  fxtre  the  name  of  my.sta^  (."i''- 
rai*),  and  had  to  watt  at  least  another  year  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries.  Tbo 
principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  consisted 
m  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  roystae  seem  to 
have  first  washed  in  the  Cantharus,'  and  in  the  pu- 
rification by  a  priest,  u  ho  bore  the  name  of  Hydra* 
noa.*  The  mystte  had  al^o  to  take  an  oath  of  ae> 
crecy,  which  was  administered  to  therii  by  the  mys- 
lagofjus,  also  called  ifpa^vn/f  TTpo6riT7j(  :  they  re- 
ceived some  kind  ol  preparatory  instruction,  which 
enabled  them  afterward  to  understand  the  mysteries 
which  were  revealed  to  them  in  the  great  Elea> 
smia  ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Demcter,  but  remained  during  the  solemnities  in 
the  vestibule  * 

The  great  nnrateries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  during  nine  days,  from 
the  15th  to  the  23d.«*  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
The  initiated  were  called  fTi/nrat  or  l^vpoi."  On 
the  first  day,  those  wlio  had  been  initiated  in  the 
lesser  Eleusinia  assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its 
name  was  (h-vpuof  ;•*  but  strangers  who  wished  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  solrmni- 
ties  Ukewise  visited  Athens  in  great  numbers  at 
this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that 
Athens  w.is  'Towded  with  visiters  on  the  occa- 
sion." On  Uie  second  day  the  niysta-  w<  ut  in  sol- 
emn procession  Ut  the  s*»acoasl,  where  they  under- 
went a  purification.  Hence  the  day  was  called 
'h\aSt  ftianu,  probably  the  conventional  phrase  by 
winch  the  raysta;  were  invited  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose.'*  Suidas'*  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
fttiToi,  as  the  place  to  which  the  mjtUB  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely  any* 
thing  is  known  with  certainty;  we  only  team  ftun 

1.  (Steph.  Bjri.,  ».  T.  'AYpn.) — 2.  fS<h  il.  ad  An»t.i(>h.,  Pitt, 
StO.)— 3.  (Schol.  aJ  Aristoph.,  I.  c  t—4.  (nii..  65  )— 5.  (Pl«t, 
Urinetr.,  26.)— fi.  (Suula»,  i.  r.  'Krixrrjf.)  —  7.  <Aii»i<ipk., 
Acliam.,  703.  wc.li  lhe»chcil.,  T20,        Pax,  Varr.>.  D«  R« 

Km-!..  I!.,  4  — PI  il  ,  Phoc.,  2.S.)— 8.  (Hw)ch..  ».  v.  'T'', 'uri^.- 
I'  rn,,  r  1-9.  (Scnrri,  Qurtt.  Nal.,  vii  .:il.j--10.  (Plut 
Dpinrlr  ,  2(1 — Mi  iirsius.  EI<><tsin.,  c  21.) — 11.  (Sui.lui,  ».  y.}~ 
12.  (Hf-iych  ,  ».  V,)— 13.  (Ma»:m.  Tyr  .  D  sfrt.,  33,  mil.  fin 
PhiUirtrat..  Vit.  Apullun..  iv  .6.)— 14.  (Heiych.,  »  y  —Vajk% 
ttt.,  II.)— 15.  (».  V.  'Funi^  Cinpara  PSn.,  i ,      '>  2.) 
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CSrmefis  of  Alexandrea'  that  it  was  a  day  of  fast- 
ing,  and  that  in  the  evening  a  frugal  meal  was 
taken,  which  consisted  of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey.    Whether  sacrifices  were  offered  on  this 
iajt  B*  Menreiiw  suppoaes,  ia  uncertain :  hat  that ' 
which  hp  assigns  to  it  rnnsistod  of  two  kinds  of 
aea-fial  (Tpiyh/  and  /nuvi^*),  and  ol"  cakes  of  barley 
grown  in  the  Kharian  plain  *    It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  thia  aacrlfice  belonged  to  the  fourth ' 
4ay,  on  which,  also,  the  itaXuOof  Ko0odoc  seems  to 
bavu  taken  place.   This  was  a  procession  with  a 
basket  containing  pomegranates  and  poppy-seeds; 
It  waa  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
women  followed  with  small  mystic  cases  in  their 
hands*   On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have 
been  callid  ih.  torch  day  (;/  rCiv  la/irrdduv  i^fttpa), 
the  inystK,  led  by  the  dpdoii^oc,  w-enl  in  the  evening 
with  toichea  to  the  Temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  fol- 
lowing night.    This  rite  was  probably  a  symln)!!- 
cal  represcnlation  of  Demeter  wandering  about  in 
search  of  Peraephone.   The  sixth  d|y.  called  lac- 
chos,*  waa  the  roost  solemn  of  aH.  The  statue  of 
laerbos.  son  of  Demeter,  adorned  with  a  ijarlaiid  of  ! 
myrtle,  and  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand,  waa  carried 
along  the  aaered  road*  amid  joyous  shouts  {iuKxt- 
(tiv)  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramiciia  to  Eleusis.^  | 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  t'olldwcrs  and  spectators,  and  the  story 
related  by  Uerudotus*  is  founded  on  tlio  supposition  . 
that  80,000  persona  walking  along  the  aaered  road  | 
on  this  occasion  was  nothing  uncommon.    During ' 
the  night  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day,  the 
mysUe  remained  at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into 
the  last  mysteries  (^iroarcio).    Those  who  were  > 
teither  hriimi  nor  /i6oTm  were  aent  away  by  a  | 
nerald.    The  ir"'«''«  now  repealed  the  oath  of  se- 
crecy wliieh  bail  been  administered  to  them  at  the 
fewer  Eleusinia,  underwent  a  new  puribcaiion,  and  j 
then  they  were  led  by  the  mystagogus,  in  the  dark- 
aeaa  ^  mght,  into  the  lighted  interrar  ofUn  aancCu*  | 
•Ty  (^urajcni'a),  and  were  allowed  to  se^;  {avTo^n'a) 
what  none  except  the  epopta?  ever  b;;Leld.  The 
awAil  and  horrible  manner  in  which  th^  initiation 
la  dracribed  by  later,  esjiM^ciaJly  Christian  writers, 
seems  partly  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  its  I 
real  character,  partly  from  ibeir  horror  and  aversion 
to  {li<Me  pagan  rites.   The  more  ancient  writers  al- 
ways thetained  from  entering  upon  any  description 
of  \he  subject     Eacli  individual,  after  his  initia- 
tion, is  said  to  have  i)ef  n  dismissed  by  the  words 
tdyf,  bfiTQ^*  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  niysta;. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Ath- 
rns,  amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests,  espe- 

eially  at  the  bridu'c  over  tln^  Cephisus,  where  they 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on 
those  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  worda  yefvpi^eiv 
and  ye^pio/iof.'*  Theee  autumn  aeem,  like  the 
pniccssion  with  torches  to  cleosis.  to  have  heen 
dramatical  and  symbolical  representations  of  the 
iesis  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
wnbe  or  Dauho  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess arid  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically 
represeitted  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Clemens  of 
Afnandrea"  ealla  the  Qenainfain  myateriea  a  '*mye- 
(ieal  drama."'*  The  eighth  day.  called  'Evide^pite. 


I.  (r.-ttrnt^  p.  18,  ed.  Fnitsr.)— (Aihm..  vii»  Mft.>->S. 
(Tmi.,  I.,  Ht4  (Cadltm.,  Rjmi.  Is  Cer.— Ytnt'^  OMHTt 

i ,  I4W  — lleanittt,  1.  c.  c  25.)— 5.  (Hriych..  ».  t.  'lartor.)— 
I.  (PIul.,  Alcib..,  34.— Eivni«!.  Ma«cn.,  luid  SukJ.,  ».  v.  'Itpi 
•OJtft.)— 7.  (Anitoph..  R*ii.,  315,  Ac— Plui.,  Th.-cion.  98,  aod 
Vklekan  mi  Ilrnxt-.Tiu.,  (k5.)— 8.  (Compare  riiit.,  Theniin.)— 9. 
(Herjch  ,  n.  v.)  - 10,  ( .Str»li.,  u.,  c.  2,  p.  2-Jf.,  e4!.  T-nirhnit/.— S«i- 
hu.  ».  T.  I'm,' I ,  (oM  .— Ilfsyrli.,  »  V.  rcfii'icriii- — .l-'lian,  II.  A., 
It.,  43.- VUlit  r,  Hiit.  JjUofGreeci:,  u.  133.]— II.  (Protrert., n. 
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was  a  kind  of  additional  day  fur  those  wl.o  b/  sou 
accident  had  come  too  late,  or  had  btcn  prevented 
from  being  initiated  on  the  sixth  day  It  \*as  sarf 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of  i!Imj% 
when  Asclepius,  coming  over  from  Epidaoms  to  be 
initiated,  arrived  ton  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  t>> 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.'  The  ni(.t) 
and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  wXjj fioxAo^.*  frotr  a 
peculiar  kiml  of  vessel  called  wh^ugmit  which  is 
deeeribed  as  a  amall  khid  of  «5n*ltor.  two  of  thoc 
vessels  were  on  this  day  filled  with  water  ur  snne 
and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  aofi 
those  of  the  other  to  the  weat,  while  those  who  ju- 
formed  thts  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

Besides  tlie  various  rites  and  ceremonies  0e 
scribed  above,  several  others  are  mentioned,  but  A 
is  not  known  to  which  day  they  belonged.  Among 
them  we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  garoea 
and  contests,  which  Meursius  assifjiis  to  the  sevfnih 
day.    They  are  mentioned  by  (jeliius.*  iind  arc  ^a:d 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece  Th'' 
prise  of  the  victors  consisted  in  eara  of  barley.*  It 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  greateat  proAnatkiBi 
of  the  Eleusinia  if,  duiiQg  their  eelehral:oii.  an  an- 
nog  came  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temple  (the  Liea- 
sinion),  and  piaoed  hia olive-branch  (Uirnpia)  in  it  ;* 
and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death  without 
any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thoosaod 
drachma.    It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  at  3tbeT 
festivals,  no  less  than  at  the  Eleusinia,  no  man, 
while  celebrating  the  festival,  ooold  be  seized  or  ar* 
rested  for  any  offence.*   Lycurgus  made  a  law  that 
any  woman  using  a  carriage  in  the  procession  to 
Kleusis  should  be  fined  one  tliousaiui  drachma.* 
The  custom  arainst  which  this  law  was  directed 
seems  to  have  been  very  eommea  beftfe.* 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  in> 
dependence  of  Greece.  Attempts  to  supprtss  ibcm 
were  made  by  the  Emperor  Valentiniaii,  but  he  met 
«itb  etrong  opposition,  and  thcgr  aeem  to  hare  ««• 
tinned  down  to  the  time  of  tiie  elder  Theodoejaai 
ResfM-cting  the  seen  t  doctrines  which  were  reveal- 
ed in  tiiemto  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  geMnd  helief  of  the  anefeola  was  that  th^ 
opeoM  to  man  a  eotnforting  prospect  of  a  future 
state.*  But  this  feature  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  originally  connecteil  wild  tlicse  sterit  s,  and 
waa  probably  added  to  them  at  the  period  wiiicb 
followed  the  opening  of  a  regular  hiterooBrse  be* 
tween  Greece  and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  specu- 
lative doctrines  of  the  latter  country  and  the  East 
may  have  been  intro<luce<l  into  the  mysteries,  and 
hallowed  by  the  names  of  the  venerable  barda  of  the 
mythical  age.  This  supposttioowoidd  also  aoeoimt, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  intrixloc- 
tion  fi-om  Egypt.  In  modern  times  many  attcmpta 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  n^i^ 
teries  revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  results  have 
heen  as  various  and  as  fanciful  as  might  be  expeei* 
ed  Ttie  most  solx  r  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  they  were  the  remains  of  a  wor- 
ship which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hdlenie  aay> 
thology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a  vm»w 
of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and  better 
fitted  to  awaken  both  philosopbicai  thought  and  re- 
ligions feeling."'*  liespecting  the  Attic  Eleusinia, 
see  Meursius,  WeuaMtt,  JJagA.  Bat.,  I€10— St 
Croix.  Rcfhcrrhes,  Hitt.  et  Critiq.  sur  Ut  My^t^tt 
dm  Paganitmt  (a  second  edition  was  published  il 
1817  hy  Bylveatra  de  Saqr,  in  S  vols.,  Fafis).--0»> 

1.  (PhdoBlr.,  Vit.  Avoil,  it.,  6.-P;n;,.,  ii.,  2'-..  ^  S.  (Pu|. 
lux,  OtioiK..x.,74.— Alhen.,!!.,  p.  4tf6  )-3.  (xr..«0.)— 4.  (Selwl. 
Ml  I'inJ..  Ol..  u.,  l50.>-5.  (Amloc.,  Do  M)»i..  p  £4.)— «.  (Il» 
m  «th.,  c.  Mcid.,  p.  5T1.)— 7.  (Plut..  Dc  Cuf.  ,  !X..  p 
.fflinn,  V.  H..  ini..  24.)— 8.  (l)pro.»lh..  C.  Mew«.,  p.  565.V— ft 
(Find.,  ThKD.,  p.  8,  Ml.  BOokb.)  — 10.  (TLi>«U,  Um.  0t 
Grcav  {i.,p.  IM^  te.) 
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WKUK,  'SsMoi  sur  let  Mystires  d'Elauit,  3d  edition, 
ftris,  1816.— Wachsmulh,  Hdl.  Alter.,  ii.,  8,  p  249, 
Ae. — Cremer,  Symbol,  u.  Myfhol.,  iv.,  p.  634,  6lc. 

Eleusinia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  vf 
Greece  At  Epbesu:^  they  had  been  iotroduced 
ftioai  Athens.^  In  Lacunia  they  were,  as  far  as  we 
know,  only  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
eient  town  of  Helos.  who,  on  certain  days,  carried 
a  wooden  atatuf  of  Persephone  to  the  Kleusmion, 
IB  the  hi  i^hts  of  Tajrgetus  *  Crete  had  likewise  its 
Beofinia* 

E I ,  P:i  r  H  K  ir  I A  CEXtvefpia,  the  feast  of  liberty), 
a  kstivdl  vvlufh  ihe  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tcae  (471)  B  C  ).  instuuted  in  honour  of  Zens  Eleu- 
tberios  (the  deliverer).  It  was  intended  not  merely 
to  be  ■  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  god  to  whom 
thry  believed  tlicmselves  to  be  indebted  for  their 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  but  also  as  a  bond  of 
onion  among  themselves ;  for  in  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Greeks^  Ariatides  carried  a  decree  that  delegates 
(-srpitovXoi  Koi  ^eupoi)  from  all  the  Greek  states 
should  asseml)le  every  x  ar  at  Platseae  for  the  cele- 
braiioo  of  the  Eleutheria.  The  town  iiself  was  at 
the  same  Ume  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  as 
long  as  its  citizens  offered  the  anniinl  pacrifices 
wl^h  were  then  insliluied  on  behalf  of  Greece. 
Every  fifth  year  these  solemnities  were  celebrated 
With  oootests  (ayuv  tuv  'E^vOepiuv),  in  which  the 
▼ietois  were  rewarded  with  eliaplets  (ayuv  yvftvt- 
«of  aTt^avtTi,;*^.  The  annual  solemnity  at  Platajse, 
which  continubd  *o  be  observed  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch,*  was  this:  On  the  sixteenth  of  the 
OBOOth  of  Maimacterion,  a  prooession,  led  by  a  trum- 
peter, who  blew  the  si^al  for  battle,  marched  at 
day^jre.ik  throufjh  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  was 
Colio'ited  by  wagons  kmded  with  myrtle  boughs  and 
wtafkii,  by  a  Uadt  bftH,  and  by  free  youths,  who 
earried  the  vessels  containing  the  libations  for  the 
dead.  No  slave  was  [lermitted  to  minister  on  this 
occasion.  At  the  end  of  this  procession  followed 
the  archon  of  Plataett^  who  was  not  allowed  at  any 
liber  lime  daring  his  oflioe  to  toaeh  a  weapon,  or 
to  wear  any  other  but  white  garments,  now  wear- 
irg  a  purple  tunic,  and  with  a  sword  ui  Una  hand, 
and  also  bearing  an  urn,  kept  for  this  solemnity  in 
the  paUie  archive  {ypawtajnXiituv}.  When  the 
ptoeesslon  came  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  who 
had  fallen  at  Platwrc  were  huriod,  the  archon  first 
washed  and  anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led 
the  ball  to  a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeus 
and  Herme.i  Chthonios,  and  inviting  the  brave  men 
who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  country  to 
take  part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.  This 
•oeount  of  Plutarch*  agrees  with  that  of  Tbucydi- 
des.'  The  latter,  hovvever,  expressly  states  that 
dresses  formed  a  part  of  the  otTerings.  which  were 
probably  consumed  on  the  pyre  with  the  victim. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  no  longer 
«xi«ted  in  the  days  of  Flotarcb,  who  doe.s  not  men- 
tion it ;  and  if  so,  the  Platsans  had  [)robat)ly  been 
TOmpT-lled  hy  poverty  tn  drop  it.* 

Eleuthena  was  also  the  name  of  a  festival  ccle- 
Vrated  in  Samoa,  in  honour  of  Eros.' 

ELUMEN'IOiN  (iXktfitviov)  was  a  harbour  duty 
It  the  Poirwiis,  which,  according  to  a  fragment  of 
Cupolia,'*  UmI  to  he  paid  by  a  pa.sseni;er  iu  foro  he 
tfmtarked.  This  tax  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
ja  the  fAieth,  or  two  percent.,  whidi  was  levied  on 
an  exports  ani  imports  ,  since  Pollux"  speaks  of  the 
DOufttrtara-,  or  collectors  of  the  harbour  duty,  as 

I.  (Sin^w.  tiv.,  p.  162,  r.!.  Tiuclinitz.)— 2.  (P»uii..  in.,  20,  i> 
i.  Ac.)— 3.  (Vui.  yUmn.,  KUas.,  c.  ."13.)  -  J.  (S.rjli-.,  u..  p.  SM, 
•d.  Twichniti.)— 5.  (Ari»ti<l.,  21.— Paus..  ii.,  2,  «  4.1—0.  (Ain- 
19  and  21.)— 7.  (in.,  5S.)— 8.  (S«o  Thirlwjiir*  Hiit.  of 


OlMce.  ii..  p.  U3,  &c.— IUck.h.  Expl.  I  idJ.,  n.  308.  ftuJ 
Cwp.  Ii>»crip.,  t.,  p.  W*.)—9.  (Athon.,  «iu.,  p.  Ml)— IS.  (Pal- 
Ian.  OiKim.. !«..  30.)— 11.  (Oniioi.,  vui.,  M.) 


the  same  persons  as  the  rrei  TTiKotmAif^ 
ors  of  the  ircvrifKosTv.  (Kuf.  PEifTBOosva.) 

ELLOnA  or  HELLOTIA  ('£A;i^ia  or  'SU^ 
na),  a  festivtl  edehiated  at  Gorinik 'm  htniM  ai 

Athena.* 

A  festival  of  the  aame  name  waa  celeorat^  li 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa.  The  word  AAcTt'r. 
from  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was,  ac- 
cording to  .Seleiicus,*  a  myrtle  garland  twenty  yards 
in  circumference,  which  was  carried  about  in  the 
procession  at  the  festind  of  the  EDotia.* 

ELLYCH'NIUM  (mvp  toi; :  Attic,  i%n-aXXi(l  a 
wick.  Wicks  were  made  of  various  substances; 
1.  Principally  of  tow,  i.  r,  the  coarser  fibres  of  flax 
(fS/KM*)  i  3.  of  the  pith  of  the  rush,  t9|pvov,  whence 
the  Attie  term  t9pvaX7.iV  ;*  9.  of  the  narrow  woolly 
Irave.s  of  the  mullein  (liAo.v/f.  /.ent  ire;*),  the  use  of 
w  hich  was  analogou.i  to  the  practice  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  now  make  wicks  of  the  slender  radical 
leaves  of  a  similar  plant,  Phkmus  L^chnitis,  Limu 

4.  of  ASBKSTOS. 

The  lamps  w  hich  were  lighted  at  the  solemn  (e^ 
tival  celebrated  every  year  at  Sais  in  Copt,  were 
small  open  vessels  (tfM^ta),  fflled  with  sSt  and  oD. 

Into  this  the  wick  was  immersed,  and  the  flame 
horned  all  night  upon  the  surface '  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  wicks  were  originally  and  very  com- 
monly used  in  this  manner.  It  was  a  great  im- 
provement when  the  vessel  eontaining  the  oil  was 
covered,  by  which  it  wa.s  converted  into  a  propci 
lamp,  it  was  then  necessary  to  make  one  or  more 
n)und  hfries  in  the  lamp,  according  to  the  nnmhei 
of  the  wicks  burned  in  it;  ami,  as  these  holes  were 
called,  from  an  obvious  analogy,  juvjcr^pef  or  uv^at, 
literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles,*  the  lamp  wa.--  called  <Ji- 
fiv^o^,  Tptfiv$o{,  or  no/iVfivioi,  in  reference  to  the 
same  distinction'*  (Polymyxo*  /iMrrma*').  In  an  epi- 
gram of  Callimachns,  a  woman  dedicates  to  Serapis 
a  lamp  with  twenty  iioz/N  i  [c'lKoai  /ii'^atf  Tv?.ovai}v 
XvXvov). 

As  we  learn  from  Aristophanes,  thrifty  persons 
osed  to  chide  those  who  wasted  tiie  oil  either  b? 

using  a  wick  which  was  thicker  than  necepsary," 
or  by  pushing  the  wick  forward  so  as  to  increase 
the  flame.'*  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of  these  passa- 
ges, the  boy  advances  the  wick  by  pushing  it  with 
his  finger,  as  he  might  do  when  the  oil  was  contain- 
ed in  an  open  vessel.  In  a  proper  lamp  it  was  drawn 
out  by  an  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
"  Et  producit  aeu  svupas  humore  earentes."**  The 
bronze  lamps  found  in  ancient  sepulchre?,  besides 
exhibiting  all  the  varieties  depending  on  the  nuiiit)er 
of  holes  or  nozzles,  have  sometimes  attached  to  ilinn 
by  a  chain  the  needle  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 

The  fiingiis-afaaped  ezeresceneea  wliieh  form  on 
the  top  of  the  widt  (^nrrer,  fimgi)  were  thooght 
to  indicate  rain." 

•ELM INS  or  HELMINS  (^V^C  or  l^v(). 
'•Standing  alone,  this  term  is  applied  to  intestinal 
worms  in  general.  The  D.uax  irMreta  is  the  T«- 
nia  lata.  Tlieophra.stus'*  says  it  is  congenital  \v 
some  countries,  as  Egypt.  The  medical  authors 
describe  the  Dracuneulu*,  or  Guinea  Worm,  which 
the  Greeks  call  ApoKovnov,  and  the  translators  of 
the  Arabians  Vena  medinensis Thus  far  Adams. 
"  The  word  Elmins,"  observes  Griffith.  "  which  is 

1.  (Schol.  in  Pirn).,  Ol.,  z  li.,  56.— .\thi«n..  xt..  p.  678.— E*f 
mol.  Mag.,  ».  r.  'RA.Xuri,.)-  2.  (ap.  Athen.,  1.  c.) — .1.  (Cumpan 
Htjych.,  anil  Etymo!.  M:ir.  i>.  v.  'EA>uirfa.)  —1.  Il'liii.,  H.  l* 

3. — Ua.,  xlii.,  3  ;  xlm.,  17.)— 5.  (Schol.  in  Anstr.f  h.,  Nu-J^ 
50.)— 8.  (Dif»»o<)r.,  ir.,  KM.— IMin.,  H.  N..  xx»..74.)— 7.  (Cmi«, 

Maif..  999.)— «.  (ntn»l.,  ii.,  62.)-9.  ( AriKt<ii.li.,  E<-cl,fc, 
5.1  —  10.  (Pi.llm,  On.iin..  vi..  18;  i..  26.- Athena  in, '.v..  57  61  ) 
—  11.  fM.irtml.  xi>  .,  41.)— 12.  (Nub.,  M.)— 13.  {  Vet  >..24»-j».) 
-I  I.  (ViDf..  Moieu,  11.)— 19.  (AiwtcrJi.,Vwp.,«k>-S88.— CW 
lini..  FraR..  47,  p.  4S9,  «L  EniMti.— JUM.,  Dlo*.,  978."  AviMk 
AraiM  3B1)-10.  (II.  P.,ix.,SS.)-17.  (Oslen,  D«  |nr 
fi.— P.  Jtfin.,  IV.,  09.— AilMBa,  Append.,  i.  v.) 


EMANOIPATIO 


EMBAinA. 


Ito^jeiiUy  eai{4uyed  by  Ilippocraus  in  many  of  his 
works,  and*  aOMNlg  others,  in  his  General  Treatise 
OD  Diseases,  was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals 
which  are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination 
of  iiilealt/ial  icorms,  of  which  lie  was  acijuainted 
with  but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has 
fmployei*  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  iElian, 
CTcry  iMiie  thai  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which 
arg  used  to  nd  dogs  ol  llie  worms  to  which  they 
kia  su'ijert.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Phny  amonj; 
the  rest,  iwve  restricted  tlie  word  lumbnat*  to  the 
intestinal  wonns,  and  baireiendered  tlie  three  Greek 

Jt  iininmations  {aKu}.rii,  ei<?.ai,  and  I'/^ivc)  by  a  sin- 
gle one,  lliat  of  ccrmM,  from  which  it  has  happened 
that  the  modems  have  been  led  into  the  same  con- 
fusion by  the  word  worms,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Freucli  word  vcm,  is  evidently  derived  lron>  the 
Latin  ■  ' 

•£LOFS  {l/.(rilf)t  a  species  of  harmless  Serpent 
mentioned  by  Nicander.  Belon  says  it  is  called  X«- 

fhiafe  in  Leniiios  * 

•EL' YMIJS  (lAvfiof),  a  species  of  Grain.  The  IX- 
tfiot  of  Hippocrates  is,  according  to  Dierbach,  the 
Panicum  Ittiiatm ;  while  that  of  Dioscorides  is,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Panieum  MtUiaceum.  Panic 
is  a  plant  of  the  miJlel  kind.* 

i:;MArsClPATlU  was  an  act  by  which  the  patria 
ptitestas  was  dissolved  in  the  liflBuneof  the  parent, 
and  it  \v;is  so  ealh  d  beeause  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
gjiie  (inanctpattu).  liy  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta 
lies  ii  was  necessary  thai  a  son  should  be  sold 
jhree  tiroes  in  order  U>  be  released  from  the  pa- 
ternal power,  or  to  be  sm  jurit.  In  the  ease  of 
jaughlLir,  .m  l  ^'1  aiidchildren,  one  sale  was  sulli- 
ricQt.  'l  iie  tallier  transferred  the  sun  by  the  form 
of  a  sale  to  another  person,  who  mannmitied  him, 
r,v)ti  wti!i-h  he  returned  into  the  power  of  the  father. 
'i'twa  w.is  lept-ated,  and  with  the  like  result.  After 
i\  third  sale,  the  paternal  power  was  cxtinguibhcil, 
bet  t*iuaoo  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  then  man- 
onitted  him,  and  so  aequired  the  rights  of  a  patron 
»fer  his  emancipated  son,  which  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave  him  his 
final  manumission. 

The  following  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of 
eniancipatio  is  given  by  a  German  writer;  "Tlie 
p.iiria  pnicstas  could  not  be  dissolved  iiamedialeiy 
by  manumisaio,  because  the  patria  potestas  must  be 
viewed  as  an  imperitim,  and  not  as  a  right  of  prop- 
erty, like  the  ;Htw(>r  of  a  master  over  his  slave. 
Now  it  was  a  lundaiuental  principle  that  the  patria 
potestas  was  exUngnished  by  exercusin},'  once  or 
thrice  (as  the  case  might  be)  the  right  which  the 
pater  familias  possessed  of  selling,  or,  rather,  pledg- 
ing' Ins  child.  Conlormahly  to  thi.s  fiinJamental 
principle,  the  release  of  a  child  from  Uie  patria  po- 
testas was  dothed  with  the  form  of  a  maneipetio, 
elT'  ctcl  once  or  three  times.  The  patria  potestas 
Was  indecii  thus  dissolved,  though  the  child  w  as  nsl 
vet  free,  but  came  into  the  condition  of  a  nexus. 
Consequently,  a  manumissiu  waa  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  mancipatio.  in  order  that  the  proper 
object  of  the  emancipatio  uu^hi  he  alt,i'iie<l  This 
maouniissiu  must  take  place  once  or  thrice,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  the  case  when  the  man- 
IMuissio  was  not  followed  by  a  return  info  the  patria 
polesia.s.  the  manumtssio  was  alleinU  d  wiih  iini»or- 
lant  eoiise<jueiices  to  the  inanumissor,  which  con- 
■eiiuenccs  ought  to  apply  to  the  emancipating  party. 
Aeeordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that  the 
decisive  manumission  should  be  made  l)y  the  eman- 
3tfaiing  party ;  and  for  that  reason,  a  remancipatio. 


I  ;niiintM  Csvitr,  »ol.  nil.,  p.  Sfl  )— 2.  (Admm*.  Aprend.. 
•.  t.  —3.  (TbMphrul .  U.  P.. Till..  la.-Diuwcv.,  ii.,  lao.— AU- 


w  hich  preceded  the  final  manumistio,  was  a  paji  a 
the  form  of  emancipatio."* 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  waa  to  diasolvt 
all  the  rights  of  agnatic.   The  person  emancipated 

l)ecame,  or  was  capable  of  hecninm^',  a  f-at'  r  f^iiod 
ias  ;  and  all  the  previously  existing  relaiioos  of 
natio  between  the  paient'a  familia  and  the  emaaei 
pate<l  cliihl  ceased  at  once  But  a  n  lation  analo- 
gous to  thai  ul  fJiitron  and  ireediuaa  wa»  formeid 
between  the  persim  who  gave  the  final  emancipop 
tion  and  ihe  child,  ao  that  if  the  child  died  withciM 
children  or  legal  heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tntoret 

eiirat<ir,  the  rights  which  would  have  belongei!  'o 
the  father  if  he  had  not  emancipated  the  child,  uera 
secured  to  him  as  a  kind  of  patronal  right,  to  case 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  to  htms^-ll 
the  final  manumission  of  the  child,  .\ccordingly, 
the  lather  would  always  stipulate  for  a  rciiiancip>a- 
tio  from  the  purchase:  *  Mits  stipulation  was  the 
pactmn  Adoeis. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parcnl's  property  as  heres,  in  case  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigour  of  the  civU  law  (turiM 
nn^attelet*)  waa  modified  by  the  prsitor's  edict, 
which  placed  emancipated  children,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  parent's  power  at  the  time  of  his  d<  .iih, 
on  *he  same  footing  as  to  succeeding  to  the  inio- 
tate  parent's  property. 

The  Kinperor  Anasfasiu.s  introduced  the  practice 
of  etfecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript.* 
Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  should  be  ef- 
fected before  a  magiatnite ;  and  by  an  edict  {ex  edw 
to  frmteriMX  the  parent  had  still  the  name  ngbta  ti 
til''  property  (li^y.^)  nf  the  emancipated  pers<m  that 
a  pdlroa  had  to  the  bona  of  his  freedman.  But  Iw 
still  allowed,  what  was  probably  the  oU  law,  •  ft> 
ther  to  e;tiniici|)ete  a  {ir;!niI<on  without  emancig.'a- 
ling  lac  son,  and  to  emancipaie  the  son  wiihuut 
emancipating  the  grandson,  or  to  emancipate  them 
all.  Justinian,  also,*  did  not  allow  a  parent  ta 
emancipate  a  flblld  against  his  will,  though  it  seen 
that  th.s  tnighl  be  dune  by  the  old  law,  and  thai  the 
parent  mij^hi  so  destroy  all  the  son's  rights  of  agna- 
tion. 

The  Emperor  Anasiasius  allowed  an  emancioa- 
tcd  child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  ic 
the  property  <ij  an  intestate  brother  or  sister,  wbtofa 
the  prsiior  had  not  allowed;  and  Justinian  put  an 
emancipated  ebild  in  all  raadeoia  on  the  naom  fbo^ 
ing  as  one  noi  eoMiicipatea,  with  respcel  to  tmck 

succession. 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  dimiootio,  as 
consequence  of  the  servile  character  {temltM  cmmI 
into  which  the  child  was  brougtit  by  such  act.* 

E.MAN.SOR.    ( Ki<l.  DtBKKTOR.) 

E.MBAS  {.iftCiii),  a  shoe  worn  by  men,*  which  •» 
frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanea'  and  olh*v 
Greek  writers.  This  ap{>ears  to  have  been  the  mrxic 
common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  (rt>r«/j'f  i-*- 
i^fuf).  Pollux*  says  that  it  was  invented  by  t»ae 
Thracians,  and  that  it  waa  like  the  low  cothunMt. 
The  ifM^  waa  alao  worn  by  the  Boeotians.'*  aa4 
prohahlv  in  otlier  parts  r)f  Greece  " 

EMUATEIA  {ififniTun)  In  Attic  law  ihis  wot . 
(like  the  corresponding  English  one.  ciUry)  was  oaea 
to  denote  a  fKrinal  taking  posse.«<sion  of  real  prop- 
erty. Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon  the  land  leA 
him  by  hi*  flither.  hn  waa  aaM  MarcvMv,  nr  ^isdB^ 


I.  rUntcfhoinMr,  Zcitwlinil,  n.,  134   "  Von  dm  .VitMM^M 
Mctnominio  per  V|n<Ill-t.^rM  und  di  r  r'niAacipatio.";— 2.  rGou 
III..  tS.)— 3.  (C€m1.  VIII.,  t.t.  4V>.  «  6.)  -4.  (Nut  .  W,  c-  \ 
((•till*,  i..  132.  Arr.— Disr.  I.  tif.  7.— ("(k!.  w  ,  nt.  57.  •.  15  ;  Tin 
tit.  49,  *.  r.     !ii*t,,  I.,  tit.  12  ;  111.,  t>t.  5  — I>irk»en,  f.  (-^mrkl, 
*c..  p.  27ti.)— C.  (SuiJx.%  •.  T.)— 7.  (Kq-iit..  321,  srty.  J(71— 
Efcl..  314.         At  )— 8.  fl'.nliu,  «»,i<.i'.  .  \.:  ,  K."  —  Coosmn 
bxua,  I>€  Dkatoc.  llered., M.)— 9  (1.  c  )-IO.  '.Urrad,  t,  laS 
—II.  (atrksr  ai>l»<<«.il.,^B)l.) 
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^tkriwarpua,  anil  thereupon  he  ttccame  tcued, 
•r  iKwsened  of  his  inberiUnce.  If  any  one  dis- 
taited  him  in  the  enjojrment  or  this  property,  with 
in  intention  to  dispute  the  title,  he  might  maintain 
■n  artion  of  ejectment,  liovArir  rJtVt^,  Before  entry 
He  could  not  maintain  such  action.  'E^mhj  is  from 
ifCUUar,  an  oM  word,  signifying  to  eject.  The  sup- 
posed ejectment,  for  which  the  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  fuimality.  The  deremlanl,  after  the 
flatntiflrs  entr;*,  came  and  turned  him  off,  i^iiyev  U 
fff  Y^.  This  proceeding  (called  ifaywyv)  took 
place  quietly,  and  in  the  presence  of  wHnesMt ;  the 
dfientlant  then  hecame  <i  wronj^  docr,  and  tbo  pbun- 
UfTwaii  in  a  com]  it  ion  to  try  the  right. 

All  this  was  a  relict  of  ancient  times,  ivtol,  be- 
fcn  whu  and  pleadings,  and  other  regulw  pioeew 
es  were  hivented.  parties  adopted  s  ruder  method, 
Tnd  took  the  l.nv  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
iticii  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with  vio- 
ienee  and  brewb  of  the  peace,  for  which  the  person 
ia  tiie  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the  party 
iojored.  but  was  also  punishable  as  a  public  offend- 
er. Aftcru  .iu!.  in  the  course  of  civilixalion,  violent 
remedies  becatue  useless,  and  were  discoottoued ; 
yet  the  cerennony  of  ejecting  was  stiD  iMpt  up  as  a 
form  of  law,  being  deemed  hy  lawyers  a  necessary 
I'uundation  of  the  sulisetjucnl  legal  process,  i  lius 
at  Rome,  iii  tlie  earlier  tunes,  one  party  used  tit 
•anuBon  the  other  by  the  words  "  ex  Jure  U  manum 
tmutrtm  toeo,**  to  go  witb  bim  to  the  land  in  dis- 
JVte,and  (in  the  presence  of  tisr  pra'tor  and  others) 
torn  hiin  out  by  force.  Afterward  this  wa.s  chan- 
into  tiie  .symtwlical  act  of  breaking  a  clod  of 
sirth  upon  the  land,  by  which  the  peraon  who  broke 
lationted  that  he  efaumed  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
land  as  he  pkued.  We  may  observe,  al^w,  tliat 
the  English  action  of  ejectment  in  this  respect  re- 
wmUes  the  Athenian,  that,  aUhough  an  entry  hy 
dm  plaintifi;  and  ao  outter  of  him  by  the  defendant 
ira  aopposed  to  hare  taken  place,  and  are  consider- 
•d  aeccsfiary  to  support  the  action,  yet  both  miry 
fad  ou«/;r  are  mere  Actions  of  law. 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  mister,  Ac.,  took 
lizce  also  at  Athens  in  ease  of  resistance  to  an  ex- 
Mution  ;  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
111'-  Jand  or  the  chattel  adjudued.  or  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages awarded  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  appointed  time, 
aad  thus  being  mrepvfiepof,  i.  the  time  having  ex- 
pired by  which  he  was  hxiund  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment, the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself  by 
leizur*  of  the  dei'endant's  lands.  This  he  cevtainly 
might  do.  if  there  were  no  goods  to  levy  npon ; 
thooi^  whether  it  was  lawful  in  all  eases  does  not 
■ppcar  The  Athenian  laws  had  made  no  provision 
for  putting  the  party  who  succeeded  in  possession 
of  his  rights  ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  levy  ex- 
ecQtioa  biroaelA  without  the  aid  of  a  ministerial  of- 
ieer,  or  any  other  person.  If,  in  doing  so,  he  en- 
muntered  opposition,  he  liad  no  oiln  r  n  int  ^lv  than 
the  i(m/L^  d(X9,  which  (if  the  subject-matter  was 
iMd)  must  have  been  grounded  upon  his  own  pre- 
fkws  entry.  The  action  could  be  brouirht  auanist 
loyonewho  impeded  him  in  Ins  endeavour  to  ^'et 
poss*  .<«sion,  as  well  as  against  the  party  to  the  for- 
taet  suit.  The  cause  of  Demosthenes  against  One- 
tvwaa  this :  Demoethenea  having  recovered  <i 
Mnnent  against  Aphobu.s,  proceeded  to  take  his 
Wns  in  execution.  Onetor  claimed  th  jm  as  mort- 
ii^,  and  turned  him  out  (i^i/ycv),  whereupon  De- 
nMMtheoea,  contending  that  the  mortgage  wns  cot- 
iMive  and  fVaudulent  brooght  the  i^ovXm  iUri, 
frtiich  is  called  fiUt)  Trpor  'Oi  /yropa,  because  the  pro- 
"eedittg  18  tit  rem.  and  collateral  to  another  object, 
rather  than  a  direct  controverBy  between  the  parties 
in  the  eanee.  The  consequence  to  the  defendant, 
tf^he  failed  in  the  aotioo  o'' ejectment,  wa&  that  (be- 


sidcft  his  liability  to  the  plaintiff)  he  was,  as  a  pue 
lie  ofTenJer,  condemned  to  pay  to  the  tieasury  a 
sum  equal  to  the  damages,  or  to  the  value  of  tbn 
property  recovered  in  the  first  action.  While  this 
remained  unpaid  (and  wr  may  iircsnme  it  could  nt-i 
be  paid  without  also  satisfying  Ihepany),  he  becan'Oi 
as  a  state  debtor,  subject  to  thediaabOltieBof  dr^'c* 
EMBLE'MA  (IfiO.ijun.  ffiTtaiofza),  an  inlaid  orn* 
ment.  The  art  of  inlayinc;  (7  ri^vi  f/ifraioTM^** 
was  employed  in  producing  beauti:  il  works  of  T\*-o 
descriptions,  via. :  1st,  Those  whit  h  resembled  uur 
marquetry,  oovle,and  Florentfaie  mc  nice ,  and,  9Jly, 

those  in  whi<-h  crusts  (cnultr),  exqtiisitr  !y  wrought 
in  bas-relief,  and  of  precious  materials,  were  fasten- 
ed upon  theaurfiieeof  vea■d•orother|Nec(soflU^ 
niture. 

To  prodoetiona  of  the  fbrmer  elasa  we  nuQr  refhr 

a!!  attcmpt.s  to  adorn  the  wnll--^  and  floors  of  houses 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  and  animals,  or  Witb  any 
other  devices  expressed  upon  a  common  gnmnd  by 
the  insertion  of  variously-coloured  woods  or  mar- 
bles, alt  of  which  were  polished  so  as  to  be  brou^t 
to  a  plain  surface.  To  such  mosaics  lau  iliu.s  al- 
ludes* when  be  compares  the  well-connected  words 
of  a  skilfiil  nator  to  the  small  piecea  (teastrulat) 
which  compose  the  "emUema  rermicvlatum"  of  an 
ornamental  pavement.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  these 
decorations  for  the  walls  of  apartments  had  heeoine 
very  fashionable.*  Seneca  makes  mention  of  sil> 
ver  inlaid  with  gold  among  the  lonries  of  hia  day* 
(  I'k/.  Chkvsendeta.) 

To  the  latter  class  of  productions  belonged  the 
cups  and  plates  whicii  Vt  rres  obtained  by  violence 
from  the  Sicilians,  and  from  which  be  removed  th* 
emMema  for  the  parpoae  of  having  tnem  aet  m  goM 
instead  of  silver.*  These  must  have  been  riveted 
with  nails,  or  in  some  other  way.  They  were  reck- 
oned exceedingly  valuable  as  works  of  int>nite  ait> 
ists,  and  some  of  them  were»  mmeovin-,  erteemei 
sacred,  being  the  figures  of  the  penatea  and  hoi»e 
hold  gods  of  the  proprietors  Athenasus,  in  descri 
bmg  two  (y'orinthian  vascs,^  distinsuishes  between 
the  emblems  in  bas-relief  (irpoirt  tui  which  loomed 
the  body  and  neck  of  each  vessel,  and  the  figures  in 
high  relief  riTo^tynfuva  Cwa)  which  were 

placed  upon  its  brim.  artist,  whose  businc-rs  it 
was  to  make  works  ornamented  with  emblems,  waa 
called  "  erustarius."* 

EME'HITI  was  the  name  given  to  those  Koman 
soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time,  and  had  ex- 
emption (racafm]  irnin  miliiary  service  The  usual 
time  of  service  was  twenty  years  for  the  legionary 
soMlera,  and  sixteen  for  the  pretorians.*  At  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service  they  received  a  boun- 
ty or  reward,  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  in  btitli. 
Dion  Ca.ssius'*  states  that  it  was  arranfffd  by  .Au- 
gustus that  a  prstorian  ahould  receive  5000  drach* 
inse  (20.000  sesterces),  and  a  legionary  3000  (12,00d 
sesterc'  s"!  C.TliEruIa  redm-f  d  the  hnuniy  of  the  lat- 
ter to  «»000  sesterces.""  ^Ve  tind  this  Iwunly  called 
jiiMia  mUUia  commeiti}*  conuiadc  aisMMmMn.*'  and 
also  emritum.** 

EME'RITUM.   (Vid  Emfhiti  ) 

EMI.SSA'RIU.VI,  an  artili.-ial  channel  formed  tc 
carry  olf  any  stagnant  body  of  water  {undc  sjim 
cmiiliiur).  like  the  sluices  in  modem  oae." 

Some  works  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Kemaina 
still  exist  to  ahow  that  the  lakes  Trasunene,  AAMmb 
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Nemi,  anii  Puciiiu  were  atl  drain(>d  by  means  of 
tmitiartn,  the  last  of  whioh  is  si  ill  ne  arly  perfect, 
and  opeu  to  inspeciion,  iiaving  been  partially  clear- 
ed by  the  present  King  of  Naples.  Juliua  Cesar  is 
said  to  hax'e  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  stupen- 
dous undertaking,'  which  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius.* 

The  foUowiDg  accoant  of  the  works,  from  obeer- 
ratioiis  on  the  spot,  will  give  some  Idea  of  their  ex- 
tent and  difficiiltiw.  The  circtimfercnce  of  the  lake, 
'jtcluding  the  biiys  and  promontories,  is  about  thirty 
nflee  in  extent.  The  length  of  the  emissary,  whicli 
lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  Kiv- 
er  Liris  (Oarigliano),  is  somethinf  more  than  three 
niile.^.  Tlie  number  of  workmen  cniplnyed  was 
30,000,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  work  eleven 
years.'  For  more  than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried 
under  a  mountain,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  throuirh  a  stra- 
tum of  rocky  foTti^'tion  (carnelian)  .so  lianl  ihal  ev-  ; 
ery  inch  required  u>  be  worked  by  the  chisel.  The  1 
ramaininf  portion  runs  through  a  softer  soil,  not  | 
much  below  ihc  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  in  ' 
brick.  Perpendicular  opniinns  (puiei)  are  sunk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged;  and  a  num- 
ber of  lateral  lAafts  (emmkuH),  some  of  whieh  sep- 
arate themselves  into  two  branches,  one  above  the 
other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest  at  an 
elevation  of  Ave  feet  horn  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  materials  eimvated  were  also  carried 
out.  Their  object  was  to  enable  the  prodigious 
miHtiUlde  of  30,000  men  to  carry  on  tlieir  o;>era- 
tkrm  at  the  same  time  without  mcoi.unoding  one 
aup^Jier.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is 
somo  dist.ance  from  the  present  margin  of  the  lake, 
whicli  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  reservoirs, 
intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it  enter- 
d-i  the  emissary,  connected  by  a  narrow  passage,  in 
whkh  wme  pneed  the  shiieea  (cyRt/entmrn).  The 
rBouth  of  the  tunnel  itself  e()nsi>ts  of  a  splendid 
archway  sf  the  Doric  order,  nineieen  Icel  \u^h  and 
jine  widc^  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sendtUiig  in  conatruction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
■VUMlMt.  Tbat  ihrough  whidi  llw  wHem  dis- 


J.  (SQit.,  Jul..  44.)— t.  (Tacit.,  Ann..  «n  ,  57,)— 1  (tut., 
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charged  themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  aittk 

and  i.s  represented  in  the  prn  i  ding  woodctit  iii 
river  lies  m  a  ravine  between  the  a:cis  «ad  m 
ground,  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  bdow,  aad,  i 
quently,  cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut  The  ^tual 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  coni. 
culi  above  mentioned. 

It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  wm  nli» 
quished  sooa  after  the  death  of  ChradioB,  mAx 
from  the  pervanlty  nf  Nero,  as  the  words  of  I'l ' 
seem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ;  for  it  was  reopcml 
by  Hadrian.* 

EMMiU^Oi  ^IKAl  (b^fvoi  dutoi)  were  ariti 
which  were  not  allowea  to  be  pending  ah  « 
month.    This  re;:n!,!!ion  was  not  introduerti  1 1  af- 
ter the  date  of  Xenophon's  treatise  on  the  rfvtoie, 
in  whieh  it  was  proposed  that  a  more  rapid  |io| 
ress  should  be  allowed  to  commercial  suits,'  and  I 
appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  the  tins 
of  Philip.*  It  was  confined  to  those  sulyeeis  which 
required  a  speedy  decision  ;  and  of  these  the  mou 
important  were  disputes  respecting  commerce  (fp- 
:rnp/\^(  (^im7('),  whieli  were  heard  durinj;  thf  «ii 
winter  mctiilhs  Irom  Ducdrnmiori  to  Munjiiiion,  s« 
iliat  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  thtirrighti 
and  sail  away  ;*  by  which  we  are  not  to  undenlaod, 
as  some  have  done,  that  a  suit  ooaM  bo  pratnod 
through  thii^  whole  time,  but  it  was  neceSSaiyiM 
it  should  oc  decided  within  a  month. ^ 

All  causes  relating  to  mme.s  {fitraXXtKai  /inu) 
were  also  lufi^vot  Hkm  i*  the  object,  as  Bik  kb  i«- 
marks,*  being,  no  doubt,  that  the  mine  prnfmetor 
mij^ht  not  he  detained  t(X)  loni^  frmn  hi'-;  l.ii-inMS 
The  same  was  tlif  rase  with  causes  relating  lo/r<- 
voi**  (vii.  Eranoi)  i  and  I'ollux"  includes  in  tiN 
list  stiits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted  If 
Hari)ocration  and  Suidas 

•KMrETRU.M  (IftnrTf^ov),  a  plant,  about  whk* 
botanical  writers  are  still  undecided.  Stephens  ui 
Hardouin  call  it  Peree-perre;  but  if  by  it  they  raen 
the  Alchrmilla  arrensis  of  Hooker,  which  is  oftrn 
called  Pcrce-purre,  or  Parsley-breakstone,  its  char- 
acters,  according  to  Adam.s,  are  by  no  means  ^Liia- 
ble  to  the  l/tntrpov  of  Dioscurides.  The  coojectttre 
of  Cttsalptnus,  which  Sprengel  adopts,  namely,  tbit 
it  was  a  species  of  Sa'tola,  is.  according  to  thessnK 
writer,  much  more  probable.  Fee,  however,  de- 
clares against  this  opinion  without  giving  aojoai 
in  its  place.  Pliny  says  of  it,  '*  EmwttK$,  f>M 
noMtri  cald/ragam  vocant,"  dtc.,  identifying  it  w^ 
the  Caldfracn.** 

EMPHROU'ROI  (tfi^povpoi),  from  ^pd,  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  dnring  tbt 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  service." 
This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth  year  from  3«D- 
hood  ((id'  fi6rjt)'  that  is  to  .^ay.  to  ili.  sixtieth  year 
from  birth ;  and  during  this  liine  a  roan  could  not 
go  out  of  the  country  without  permission  ftom  the 
authorities.'* 

EMPHYTEUSIS  {^fifvrewiic,  literally,  an  'in- 
planting")  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  the  property  of  another :  the  right  eonnati 
in  the  legal  power  to  euMvate  it,  and  treat  it  as  :n 
own.  on  condition  of  cultivating  it  property,  and 
paying  a  fixed  sum  {canon,  ptnno,  reditvs)  tn  the 
owner  {deminut)  at  fixed  tfanes.  The  right  is  fotinc'- 
ed  on  contraet  between  the  owner  and  the  *esi>i 

I  fB.  N..  nxvt., ••. « (Spnt.,  Httir-  n.)^t  Ou. 
Dt  Vwft.,  I.) -4.  (Or.  d*  Ralou..  n.  TB.  si)— &  (PkSw 

Ontim.,  A3. 101.— Htirpocmt.  ud  said..  *.  r.  'E«im>'«  ^ 
K»ii.)  — A.  (DMnosth.,  c.  Apat.,  p.  900,  3.)  — 7.  (BBckh.  Pull 
Eron.  of  Atheni.  i..  p.  TO.)— 8.  (Ucnniaih..  c.  P«n»«-i».,  9W,  IT.; 

 ^9.  (••  On  the  Silver  Minw  of  LRunon,"  Publ.  Econ.  '-f  Alh*i«i 

li..  n.  481.)— 10.  (Pollux.  On-im..  vm..  101.— Hirpocm.  m4 
S'lul.,  1.  r.)— 11.  (1.  c.)— 12.  iI)i'»K^<-'r.,  IV.,  IT8.— Plin.,  H.  N- 
Tirn.,  9.— Ailami,  Apiwrii!.,  i.  v.)— 13.  (Xen,,  IXrp.  L^Jn^4 
--M,  (liocr.,  Djiir..  p.  225.  where  ini-iiim^,  no  i  tiling  tslMh 
Dor.,  III.,  IS,  t  \  is  anideatir  fot  for  lit^tfin  I 
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Mitpliytetita,  and  ihe  land  ia  called  ager  veetinlia  ^ 

cr  emphyteaucarius.  It  was  long  doubted  whellier  | 
this  vas  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  or  of  let- . 
liug  and  hiring,  till  the  £mperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
4erait8  oharacter,  and  the  diatinetive  name  of  eon* 
tmctas  cmphylcuticarius 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  is  lirsi  dislinclly  mentioned 
about  the  time  of  Hailruin.  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  lands  wLich  were  leased  bjr  the  lioman  state,  by 
towns,  by  eodeaiMtical  eorporatlona,  and  by  the , 
▼cslal  virgins.  In  the  Digest  nirntion  only  is  made  ' 
of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  u  disiinciiun  of  them 
into  agri  vectigalcs  and  non  vectigales,  accordintK** 
the  teste  waa  pMpetual  or  not ;  but  in  either  ease 
ihe  ieane  had  a  real  action  (vn'Kt  tw  rem  aetio)  for 
Ihevwtection  of  his  rights,  even  against  the  nunLi 

Tne  term  Emphyteusis  first  occurs  in  the  Digest. 
Hie  Predia  Empbyteutica  are  also  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  rectigales. 
Justinian,  however,  put  ilic  (mphyu-usis  and  the 
ager  vectigalis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  empl^teaaia  (whether  the  MMor  wia  t  earn- 
nmnity  or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  property. 
This  t- mphyteusis  was  not  ownership :  it  waa  a  jus 
in  re  on^,  and  the  leasee  ia  cooatantly  diatangoiahed 
firom  the  owner  (dominns).  Tet  the  oecnpier  of  the 
afer  Tectigalis  and  the  emphytenta  iMid  a  juristical 
poeacaaio;  a  kind  of  inconsistency,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Savigny,  by  showing  that  the  ager  vecti- 
galis was  fortn^  on  the  analogy  of  the  ager  puMi- 
cus,  and  though  there  were  many  differences  be- 
tw(en  thim,  there  was  iinUinii;  itu  nn-i.stent  in  the 
notK>n  of  possession,  as  applied  to  tbe  public  land, 
being  transferred  to  the  ager  veetfgalis  aa  a  modified 
form  i>f  the  ager  publiciis 

Tlmugh  the  emphytciila  had  nut  the  ownership 
ti  the  land,  ne  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  unless  there  were  special  agree- 
ments liinittng  his  right.  He  could  sell  his  interest 
in  the  land  after  giving  notice  to  the  owner,  who 
had  the  pou  er  ot  choosing  whether  be  would  buy 
Uieland  at  li.c  price  whieh  Ihe  purehuer  was  will- 
ing to  give.  Bat  the  lessee  could  not  sell  his  inter- 
eat  to  a  person  who  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
ptoperty  in  good  condition.  The  lessf  e  was  bound 
to  pay  all  the  public  charges  and  burdens  which 
might  fall  on  the  land,  to  improve  the  property,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and  to  pay  the  rent 
regularly.  In  case  of  the  lessee's  interest  being 
transferred  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  jirn  e,  or 
of  tbe  value  of  the  property,  when  the  nature  of  the 
trsnafcr  did  not  require  a  price  to  be  fixed,  was  pay- 
able to  the  owner  on  the  admission  of  the  emphy- 
teuta,  and  w  hich,  as  a  general  rule,  was  payable  by 
him.  The  heredoij  of  the  emphytoita  were  not  lia- 
ble to  auch  payment. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  Emphyteosis,  as  already  stated, 
Was  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition  ; 
or  the  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  his 
iast  will.  It  might  also,  perhaps,  in  certain  eases, 
be  founded  on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in  sev- 
eral ways  :  hy  surrondi  r  to  the  dominus,  or  liy  dy- 
tkg  witliout  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteusis 
leverted  to  the  owner.  He  might  also  lose  hw  ri^t 
if  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  ol  liis  n  tit 
er  Uio  public  burdens  to  which  the  land  waa  liable, 
ny  alienation  without  notice  to  the  dominus,  dec. 
In  ktich  cases  the  dominus  could  take  legal  measores 
Arroeofering  the  poasession.* 

EMPI'RICI  CE^irrtpiJcot),  an  ancient  inedical  sect, 
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so  called  from  the  word  kfineipia  because  they  fth 
fessed  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  expenenu 
only,  and  in  this  particular  set  themselves  in  opp> 
sttioo  to  tbe  Dogmatici.  {Vid.  Doomatici.)  Sera> 
Hon  of  Alexandrea,  and  Philinua  of  Cos,  are  regard- 
ed as  the  founders  of  this  school,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  Tlie  arguments  by  which  the  Dogmalioi 
supported  their  opinions,  as  summed  up  by  Celsui.' 
are  given  under  that  bead ;  those  of  tbe  Empiiio: 
are  thna  elated  by  the  same  author:  On  the  othei 
hand,  those  who,  from  rxperien(  e,  siylfd  thcnij^elvcs 
Empirici,  admit,  indeed,  the  evident  causes  as  ne- 
eeaaary,  but  alGrm  the  inquiry  after  the  ocadt 
causrs  and  natural  actions  to  bie  fruitless,  because 
Nature  is  incomprehensible.  And  that  these  things 
<-annol  he  cdmpiflu  nded,  appears  from  the  contro- 
versies among  those  who  bnve  treated  concerning 
them,  there  being  no  agreement  found  here,  either 
among  the  philosophers  or  physicians  themselves ; 
for  why  should  one  believe  Hippocrates  rather  than 
Herophilus !  or  w  hy  liiin  r.uht  r  than  .^sclepiades  ? 
That  if  a  man  inclines  to  determine  bis  judgment 
by  reasons  aaaigned.  the  reasons  of  weh  of  them 
seem  not  improbable  ;  if  by  cures,  all  of  them  have 
restored  the  diseased  to  health  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  deny  credit  either  to  the  arguments  or^ 
to  the  aotbority  of  any  of  them.  That  even  tbe 
phitosopbers  most  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest 
physicians,  if  reasoning  could  rnakf  them  sn  ,  where- 
as  it  appears  that  they  have  abundance  of  words,  and 
very  little  skill  in  the  art  of  healing,  lliey  say.  also, 
that  the  methods  of  practice  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  places ;  thus  one  method  is  necessary  at 
Rome,  another  in  Egypt,  and  a:iuiht  r  in  Gaul.  That 
if  the  causes  of  distempers  were  <he  same  in  all  pla* 
ees,  the  same  remedies  ought  to  be  used  eveiy> 
where.  That  often,  too,  the  causes  are  evident, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  lippitude  (or  ophthalmia)  or  a 
wound  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  method  of  cure  does 
not  appear  from  them :  that  if  the  evident  cause 
does  not  suggest  this  knowledge,  moeh  less  ean  the 
other,  which  is  itself  obscure  Seeing,  then,  this 
last  is  uncertain  and  incomprehensible,  it  is  much 
better  to  seek  relief  from  things  certain  and  tried ; 
that  is,  from  such  remedies  as  experience  in  the 
method  of  curing  has  uught  u».  as  fs  done  fn  all 
other  arts  ;  for  that  neither  a  husbandman  nor  a  pi- 
lot is  qualified  fur  his  business  by  reasoning,  but 
by  practice.  And  ti.it  these  disquisitions  have  no 
connexion  with  medicine,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
plain  fact,  that  phystcian.s,  whose  opinions  in  theas 
matters  have  bet  n  dirt  cUy  opposite  to  one  anuiner, 
have,  notwithstanding,  equally  restored  thetr  pe> 
tients  to  health ;  that  thmr  seoeeae  was  to  be  ae- 
crihed  to  their  iiaving  derived  their  methods  nf  cure, 
not  from  the  occult  causes  or  tlvj  natural  actions, 
about  which  they  were  divided,  but  from  experi- 
ments, according  m  thsy  had  aucce^ed  in  tbe  oourse 
of  tlieir  practice.  That  roedteine,  even  in  ita  infiut- 
cy,  was  not  deduced  from  these  inquiries,  but  from 
experiments  :  for  of  the  sick  who  had  no  phvaicianaf 
some,  from  a  keen  appetite,  had  immediately  talten 
food  in  the  first  days  of  their  illnesa,  while  others, 
feeling  a  nausea,  had  abstained  from  it,  and  that  the 
disorder  of  those  who  had  abislaiiu  d  was  more  alle 
viated ;  also  some,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  baO 
talten  food,  others  a  little  before  it  eame  on.  and 
others  after  its  remission ;  and  that  it  succeedet! 
best  with  those  who  liad  done  it  after  the  remova) 
of  the  fever :  in  the  same  mauner,  some  used  a  full 
diet  in  tbe  beginning  of  a  diseaae,  others  were  ab- 
stemious *,  and  that  those  grew  worse  wlio  bad  eaten 
plentifully.  These  and  the  like  instances  daily  oc- 
curring, that  diligent  men  observed  attentively  what 
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oethod  K^'nprally  answered  best,  and  afterward  be- 
gKD  to  p  sbcnbc  ihe  same  to  the  sick.  That  this  was 
tbe  rue  of  Uie  art  of  metliciiie,  which,  bjr  the  freauent 
leeorerjr  of  some  and  the  death  of  othera,  dntin- 
guishea  what  is  pernicious  from  what  is  salutary ; 
and  that,  when  the  remedies  were  found,  men  began 
to  diaooone  about  the  leaaona  of  them.  That  med- 
ieioe  was  not  invnotad  in  oomaquenoe  of  tkdr  m* 
aontnf  ,  bat  that  theoiy  wm  aoaght  ftr  after  the  dis- 
fovcry  of  medicine.  They  ask,  too.  whether  reason 
prescribca  the  same  as  experience,  or  something 
different:  if  the  same,  they  mfer  it  to  be  needless; 
f  dilTerent,  mischievous.  That  at  first,  however, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  examining  remedies  with 
the  gn-atcsi  accuracy,  l>ul  now  ihcy  are  suflicienllv 
iscertamed;  and  that  we  neither  meet  with  any 
new  kind  of  dtseaae.  nor  want  any  new  method  of 
cure.  That  if  some  unknown  distemper  should  oc- 
cur, the  physician  would  not  therefore  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  occult  things,  hut  he  would 
presently  see  to  what  diatemper  it  is  roost  nearly 
allied,  and  make  trial  of  remediea  like  to  tkoae  whieh 
have  often  been  successful  in  a  .nimilar  malady,  and 
by  the  resemblance  betvvcen  tiiLin  would  fmd  some 
proper  cure.  For  they  do  not  affirm  that  judgment 
.  ia  not  neoesaaiy  to  a  physician,  and  that  an  irra- 
tional animal  is  eapaUe  of  practising  this  art,  hot 
that  th(i!*p  conjectures  which  relaii'  t<i  the  occult 
tilings  are  of  no  use,  because  it  is  no  niaitcr  what 
causes,  bat  what  removes  a  distemper ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  importanee  in  what  manner  the  distribution  ia 
performed,  hut  what  is  easiest  distributed  :  whether 
foncoction  fails  from  this  cause  or  that,  or  wlidher 
".I  b«  properly  a  concoction,  or  only  a  distnbuiion  ; 
nor  are  we  to  inquire  how  we  breathe,  but  what  re- 
lieves a  difficult  and  slow  breathing ;  nor  what  is 
the  cause  of  motion  in  the  arteries,  but  what  each 
kin;l  of  motion  indicates.  That  these  things  arc 
known  by  experience ;  that  in  all  disputes  of  this 
kind  a  food  doal  may  he  said  on  both  sides,  and, 
iherrfiire,  geniU9  <iud  eloquence  obtain  the  victory  in 
the  ilispute;  but  diseases  are  cured,  not  hyehxiuence, 
hut  hy  remedies  ;  so  that  if  a  person  without  any 
eloquence  be  well  acquainted  with  those  remedies 
that  have  been  diacwwcd  by  praetiee.  he  wHI  be  a 
much  greater  physician  than  one  who  has  cultivated 
his  talent  in  s^x-aking  without  experience.  That 
these  things,  however,  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  only  idle ;  bat  what  remaina  ia  also  cruel,  to  cut 
open  the  abdimien  and  pncoordia  of  liriog  men,  and 
make  that  art,  which  presides  over  the  health  of 
mankind,  the  instrument,  not  only  of  inflicting  death, 
but  of  doing  il  in  the  most  horrid  manner;  especial- 
ly if  it  be  considered  that  some  of  those  things 
which  are  sought  aAer  with  so  much  barbarity  can- 
nut  be  known  at  all,  and  others  luay  be  known  with 
out  any  cruelty ;  for  that  tbe  colour,  smoothness, 
uoStueta,  hardness,  and  sneli  Hits,  are  not  the  same 
in  a  wounded  body  as  they  were  in  a  sound  one  ; 
and,  farther,  because  these  qualities,  even  in  bodies 
that  have  suffered  no  external  violence,  are  often 
changed  by  fear,  grief,  hunger,  indigestion,  fatigue, 
and  a  thousand  other  inooariderabie  disorders, 
wtiirh  makes  it  much  more  piabal^Ie  that  the  inter- 
nal parts,  which  are  far  more  tender,  and  never  ex- 
posed to  the  light  itself,  are  changed  by  the  severe.st 
wounds  and  mangling.  And  that  nothing  can  be 
mm  ridtoolooa  than  to  imagine  anything  to  be  the 
same  in  a  dying  man,  nay.  one  already  dead,  as  it  is 
in  a  living  person  ;  for  that  the  abduineii,  indeed, 
m^y  be  opened  wlule  a  man  breathes,  but  as  soon 
as  the  knife  has  reached  the  prtecordia,  and  the 
transverse  septum  is  cut,  which,  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane, divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  parts  (and 
by  the  (i  reeks  is  called  the  diaphragm — iiut^payfia), 
4m  man  immediatdy  expiree,  and  thus  the  pro- 
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conlia  and  all  the  viscera  never  come  to  the  view 
ol  the  butchering  physician  till  the  man  i«  ilead, 
and  they  must  necessarily  appear  as  tboae  of  admd 
person,  and  not  as  they  were  while  he  lived;  aaC 
thus  the  iihysieian  pains  only  the  opportunity  of  mur- 
dering a  man  cruelly,  and  not  of  observing  whatais 
tbe  appearances  of  the  viscera  in  a  living  person.  H 
however*  them  nan  he  anything  which  can  ba 
served  in  a  peisoa  diat  yet  breathes,  chmiee  eta 
throws  it  in  the  way  of  such  as  practise  the  beaOi^ 
art;  for  that  sometimes  a  gladiator  on  the  stags,! 
soldier  in  the  field,  or  a  traveller  beset  by  robbers 
is  so  wounded  that  some  internal  part,  different  it 
diflbrenl  people,  may  be  exirosed  to  view ;  and  thu 
a  prudent  physician  finds  their  situation,  positioo, 
order,  figure,  and  the  other  particulars  be  wants  tt 
know,  not  by  perpetrating  murder,  bat  by  attemptiif 
to  give  health  ;  and  learns  by  compassion  that  whick 
others  had  discovered  hy  horrid  cruelly.  That  for 
these  reasons  it  is  not  nrcessary  to  lacerate  <  >>  n  dead 
bodies ;  which,  though  not  cruel,  yet  may  be  shock* 
ing  to  the  sight,  sines  most  things  are  diflfaraat  ia 
dead  bodiea ;  and  even  the  dressing  of  wouwtoainvi 
all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  living."* 

Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  they  support- 
ed their  opinions  in  favoor  of  eatperienoei,  of  wbick 
they  reckoned  three  aorta,  vfai. :  OiserMftm  (nj^ 

air)  or  Anlopxy  (avTorltia),  History  (laropia),  and 
Analogy,  or  Ike  tubatitution  of  a  timilar  thing  (9  rov 
dfioiov  furdSaoif),  which  they  called  "  the  Tripod  ol 
Miotaaa»"{.H^Ti^Moiavi{ioTpiK^fy  Th^  gave  the 
name  of  OAwrMftm  or  Autopsy  to  that  which  had 
been  noticed  hy  each  individual  lor  liiins«'lf  while 
watching  what  took  place  in  tbe  course  of  an  illness, 
and  was  the  result  of  hia  own  remaiits  on  the  sign 
and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  also  on  the  result  of 
different  modes  of  treatment.  %Vliat  they  caUH 
History  was  a  Cdllrction  of  obscrvationb  made  by 
others,  and  afterward  put  in  writing.  AwAt^,  or 
the  subttituiioH  0/  one  thtMg  for  tnotker,  was  siMl 
they  had  recourse  to  when  they  had  to  treat  a  n*  w 
malady,  and  could  not  profit  either  by  their  own  tx- 
{^K'rience  or  that  of  others  In  these  and  similai 
cases  tliey  selected  their  plan  of  treatment,  by  oooh 
paring  the  nnknown  diaease  with  that  which  mort 
resembled  it.  TTieir  opinions  may  be  found  at  great- 
er length  in  Le  Clerc's  or  Sprengel's  History  of  .Med- 
icine. The  latter  remarks  that  "  their  principles 
exhibit  the  most  evident  proofs  of  their  great  saga* 
city  and  sound  judgment,  and  that  they  were  more 
animated  liy  the  true  genius  of  medicine  than  the 
greater  part  of  their  predecestsors,  who  had  gives 
themsdves  up  to  vague  theories."  However,  their 
rejection  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  at 
useless  studies,  would,  of  course  (at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  physicians),  prevrnt  ilit  ir  evei 
attaming  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  exper- 
imentalists, though  it  must  nut  be  denied  that  na 
teria  medica  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  disemwy  U 
the  projiertips  of  many  valuable  drugs. 

Besides  Philmu.s,  the  names  of^  the  folbwinf 
physicians  of  this  sect  have  been  preserved :  Sets' 
plon,  who  is'  said  by  Celsus*  to  have  heea  tlien 
founder.  Apollonius,*  Glaucias,*  Heraclidns  of  Ta- 
rentum,'  nacehins  of  Tanagra,  Zeuxis,*  Menod<Mu< 
of  Nicomedia,*  Tlieod  ts  or  Theudas  of  I^ndicea,* 
Sextus,'*  Dionysius,"  Crito,"  Herodotus  of  TSrsaa» 
Saturnimn,**  GaUicdes,  Diodoraa.  Lycas,>«  ,£aehii> 
on,"  PhO^iiNis,  Marceltus.  and  Flinios  Valeriaaaa. 
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With  respect  to  Baccb  is,  bowerer,  it  should  be 
gieatioacd,  that  Kiihn'  considers  the  passage  in 
Gaicn,  whicli  sccnis  to  class  him  among  the  Eitipir- 
iei,  to  be  corrupt.  None  of  these  have  leA  any 
«Mto  bdiind  toem  except  Sextus,  MarceUnB,  and 
Plinius  Valcrianuij,  a  few  of  whose  writings  are 
itiJl  extant.  Tlie  sect  existed  a  lung  time,  as  Mar- 
celius  lived  in  the  fouith  century  A  D. ;  it  appears 
also  to  bare  mainuiiied  ita  refutation  as  lung  as  its 
aembon  remained  true  to  their  original  principles ; 
and  it  was  only  wht  n  they  hciian  to  sud^nuitc  ig- 
lorant  and  indiscriminate  expcnuu  iit^  lor  rational 
and  philosophical  obaenration  that  ihc  word  Empiric 
mk  into  a  term  of  reproach.  A  parallel  has  been 
drawn  between  the  worst  part  of  the  system  of  the 
aoeient  Enifiinci  and  the  modern  Hom<Bopathi»ls 
I;  Franc.  Ferd.  Brtaken,  in  an  inaugural  dissertatioD 
entitled  "  Philiniia  et  Hahnemaimus,  seu  Veteria 
Sects  Empiricae  cum  Hodierna  ^>ecta  HoUMBOpBp 
(hica  Comparatio,"  8vo,  Berol,  1834,  p.  36. 

•EMPIS  («/iTtf).  a  species  of  insect,  often  coo- 
iauaied  with  tUe  Kuvui>,  or  GnaL  Schneider  thinks 
Ae  term  la  more  properly  appbeable  to  certain  spe- 
cies of  Tipula.  •'  The  Ttpula  culicifonnis,"  observes 
Aiianis,  "  is  very  like  the  gnat ;  it  would,  then,  ap- 
pear to  correspond  lo  ihe  ifiirif  of  the  Greeks."* 

EMPOKICAI  DICAI  (itanfiutdi  dww).  {Yid. 
Kwtfitcm.) 

EMPO  RIUM  {to  !fi7T6piov),  a  place  for  wholesale 
trade  in  commodities  carried  by  sea.  The  naiue  is 
•onietimcs  applied  to  a  seaport  town,  but  it  prop- 
erly signifies  only  a  particular  place  in  such  a  town. 
HiUi  Amphitryo  says  that  he  had  looked  for  a  per> 
•on. 

"Afnd  emporiOB,  «CfM  tnmaffffob  im  fdmttrm  tiftu 

in  foro. 

In  vudidKiSf  m  iPMlrmMi  igmd  mmi$  «iw  m- 

«ra*."» 

The  word  is  derired  from  tfiTtopoi,  which  signifies 
in  Homer  a  person  wlio  sails  as  a  jjassenger  in  a 
ibin  belonging  to  another  person;*  but  in  later 
vraen  it  mipii6eB  the  menlittit  or  wholesale  deal- 
er, and  differs  from  (rrir^Xof,  the  retail  dealer,  in 
that  It  is  applied  to  the  merchant  who  carries  on 
commerce  with  foreign  countriesi  while  the  Kurrn- 
^parcbaaesliisfMMS  from  theij^iropor,  and  retails 
Hwffl  in  the  iiitreet*plaoe     oi  Koir^hrv^  KoXot/xrv 

Toix  r/jfyf  ui'^v  re  kqI  T/Klrrjv  SiaKoioi'VTai^,  iiipv/ie- 

At  Athena,  it  ia  said*  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  emporia,  one  for  foreigners  and  the  other  for 
aatives  {ievtKov  and  aariKov),  but  this  appears 
doobtfnl.^  The  emporium  at  Athena  was  under 
the  inspection  of  eeitam  olBeers,  who  were  dectad 
aaaoaDj  ithet/uAirnl  roO  i/unpimt).  (Vid.  EHmb- 
trr*.* 

EMTI  ET  VENDm  ACTIO.  The  seller  has 
an  actio  vendi*^  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio  etnti, 
apoB  the  coptfim  of  sale  and  porehaae.  Both  of 

1MB  are  actiones  directap.  and  their  object  is  to 
Q^ain  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
t^tin  the  contract. 

E  MTIO  ET  VENDITIO.  The  contract  of  buy- 
Wt(  and  selling  consists  in  the  buyer  agreeing  to 
f'Te  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  seller,  and  the 
•eiler  agreeing  tu  give  to  Uie  buyer  some  certain 
thing  for  his  money.  After  the  agreement  ia  made, 
Ibc  buyer  is  bound  to  pay  his  money,  even  if  the 
thing  which  is  the  object  of  purchase  sliDuld  be  ac- 

1  (Aiki'vva.  aJ  Elciiili.  McJicur.  Vetcr.  a  Jo.  A.  Pabncio,  in 
Ia  Gm  .  xiii.,  Exhibitum,4to,  Lips.,  1826.) -52.  (Aristot.,  II. 
a^v^  17.— Adama,  ApfwncL,  t.  t.)— -3.  (Plaut.,  Aiuph.,  IV.,  i  , 
f  1.  OWIM*  Lir  ,  usv.,  10  :  xli.,  t7.)—4.  (Od.,  n.,  SI9  ;  xxiv., 
M.)><5.  (PUto,  De  R«p.,  ii.,  IS,  p.  37l.)-«.  (Ui.  Seg..  p. 


cidentally  destroyed  before  it  is  delirered ;  and  thi 
seller  must  deliver  the  th^ng  with  all  its  intermedi- 
ate increa.se.  The  seller  rai  st  also  warrant  &  food 
title  to  the  purchase  (vuL  Evicno),  and  he  mnat 
also  warrant  ttiat  the  thing  has  no  ooneealed  de> 
fects,  and  that  it  has  all  the  good  qualities  which 
he  (the  seller)  attributes  to  it.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  check  frauds  in  salea,  and  especially  in  the  sales 
of  slaves,  that  the  seller  waa  obliged,  bv  the  e  iid 
of  the  carule  wdilea  (mi.  EotorvM)  to  miorm  the 
buyer  ol'  the  defects  of  any  slave  offered  for  sale  t 
"  (^ui  mancipia  rcndunl,  ccrtiuret  Jaciant  emtoret 

quod  morbi  vittvjuc,"  <Jcc.'  In  reference  to  thia 
part  of  tiie  law,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action  ari- 
sing from  the  contract,  the  buyer  had  against  the 

seller,  according  to  the  circuinstaiiees,  an  actio  ex 
stipulalu,  redbibitona,  and  quanti  miiioris.  HoraMU 
in  his  Satires,*  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  aeeood 
epiatle  of  the  second  book,  alludes  to  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  seller  of  a  slave 

ENCAIISTICA.    (  Vid.  Pictuba  ) 

ENCLE'.MA  (lyjt^o).   {Vid.  Dies.  p.  368.) 

ENCTE'M A  (fy«r«pi).  (  VU,  Enotssis.) 

E.NCTE'SIS  lf)KTj]ctc)  was  the  right  of  possess- 
ing landed  property  and  houses  {[•/KTtjaif  Koi 
oUtac)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frequently 
granted  by  one  Greelt  state  to  another,  or  to  aqnr- 
ate  individttals  of  another  state.*  'E^Kr^^ra  were 
sudi  possessions  in  a  foreign  country,  and  are  op- 
posed by  Demosthenes*  to  Krnftara,  possessions  in 
one's  own  country.'  The  term  eyKT^ftara  was  also 
applied  to  the  landed  property  or  houses  which  an 
Athenian  possessed  in  a  different  J'^/ioc  from  that 
to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and,  with  respect  tc 
such  property,  he  was  called  iyKCKrTjfuvof :  whence 
we  find  Demosthenes*  speaking  of  ol  diTii^nu  m2  •! 
ryKiKTrifttvoi.  For  the  right  of  holding  property  in 
a  difKx;  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  he  had  to  pay 
such  df/fio^  a  tax,  which  is  mentioned  in  inacripiiow 
under  the  name  of  iycrvrucov.* 

ENCTETIKON  (fyxrvrMdvy   ( Vid.  Emrntis.) 

ENDEIXIS  (h-i^ei^tr)  properly  denotes  a  prose- 
cution instituted  against  such  persons  as  were  al- 
leged to  have  exercised  rights  or  held  offices  while 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  diaqualideation.  A  mong 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtors,  who,  during 
their  liability,  sat  in  court  as  dicasts.  or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  life ;  exiles,  who  had  returned 
clandestindjr  to  Athens  ;  those  that  visited  holy 
places  after  a  COnTiction  for  impiety  {aaiSeia) ;  and 
all  such  as,  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise- 
int  iit  {nriuin  \aru  Tpoffrafiv),  prebumcii  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condemna- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  form  of 
action  was  available  against  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  (f  Tirrrurvf ),  who  WTongly  refused  to  take  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  against  mal- 
efactora,  especially  murderers  (which  Schiimaoii 
thinka  was  probably  the  eoorse  porsaed  when  the 
time  for  an  apo^o^'c  had  been  suffered  to  elapse), 
traitors,  ambas^^adors  accused  of  malversation,* 
and  persons  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  enenj 
during  war.**  The  first  step  taken  by  the  proeeeu- 
tor  was  to  lay  his  information  in  writing,  also  called 
Ivdci^if,  before  the  proper  luagijitrate,  who  might  be 
the  archon  or  king  archon,  or  one  of  the  thesinolbe- 
i«,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  InAniifr 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  malefactor  (KaKovpyo^) 
being  the  accused  per.«on,  the  Eleven  were  the 
officers  applied  to.  (I'irf.  Elevf.n,  The  )  It  thea 
became  the  duty  of  the  magi.strat(  to  arrest  or  hold 

I.  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1.)— 2.  (I,.,  3,  2S6.)— 3.  (Doroustli.,  De  Cot. 
p.  2«3,  7.— Bflckh.  (\'r|i.  Inscnpt.,  i.,  p.  725.)— 4.  (De  Ilaloua^ 
p.  87,  7.)— 5.  (Vakkcn.  lul  Hcnxi.,  v..  23.)— C.  fc  Polrd.,  ■ 
1308.  27.)— 7.  (IMckh.  Pub).  Econ.  >«f  Athcn».  ii.,  p.  S.)— I 
(Plato,  Apol.,  p.  32,  a.>— 9.  (Iioci«t.,c.  Callim.,  11.)— JO.  (Aiii 
'npkt,  Bqiuk,  178.— Aadoe^  D*  Badrta^  8t.| 
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(n  iu.ll  tl  f  person  criminatpd.  and  take  the  uauiil 
,  ttepis  fur  bringing  hun  to  trial.  Tticre  is  great  ob- 
*  learity  as  to  the  result  of  condemnation  in  a  prose- 
cution of  Uiia  kiml.  Heraldus'  ridicules  the  idea 
tint  it  was  invarfably  a  capital  punishment.  The 
accuspr,  if  unsucopssfdl,  w  as  rosponsihle  for  bringing 
a  malicious  charge  ((//tiiJoif  Ivdei^euc  vTrcvdwo^') 

E79DROMIS  {evdpo/iii),  a  thick,  coarse  blanket, 
naanufaciured  in  Gaul,  and  called  "  cndromis"  be- 
cause these  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
(CP  <1,MJU<j)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviatn  the  effects 
of  sudden  exposure  when  they  were  heated.  Not- 
withstanding  its  coarse  and  shaggy  appearance,  it 
was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  from 
tie  cold  liv  rich  and  fashionable  persons  at  Rome.* 
IdMlics  also  jiui  on  an  endromis  of  a  finer  descrip- 
tion {€ndroauda*  Tyria^)  when  thctf  nrtook,  as 
they  soroetfanes  did,  of  the  exercises  or  the  pales- 
tra. Moreover,  boots  (p/t/  Corny nvrs)  were  called 
hi^pn/ilfiff  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in  running.* 

EN  D YM A  {hdv/ia).    (  Vii.  Amictos. ) 

ENECH'YRA  (ivixvpa).  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  was  given  against 
a  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  (ft  npoSeafUtt),  before  the  expiration  of  which 
H  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the 
verdict.  In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  i-rrf/i^- 
pepof,  or  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  {iriTileged  to  aeixe  upon  (fifaaffai)  his 
goods  and  chatteb  as  a  secnrity  or  compensation 
for  non  compliance  •  The  properly  thus  taken  was 
called  cvixvpa,  and  slaves  were  generally  seized 
before  anything  else.*  Tliis  "  taking  in  execution" 
was  usually  lefl  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit, 
and  who,  if  he  met  with  resistance  in  making  a 
seizure,  had  his  remedy  in  a  dt/cT]  fjoOX^f ;  if  with 
personal  violence,  in  a  duai  oixtoc.*  On  one  ooca- 
•MHi,  indeed,  we  read  of  a  pahlic  officer  (vmipinff 
tttpu  Tij^iipx^O  beisg  taken  to  assist  in,  or,  jierhapa. 
to  ne  a  witness  of  a  seizure  ;  but  this  was  in  a  case 
where  public  interests  were  concerned,  and  conse- 
quent upon  a  decision  of  the  0ov^.*  The  same 
oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what  English- 
men would  consider  a  case  of  "  assault  and  tres- 
pass," Cvimmitt' I  by  some  plaintiffs  in  a  defendant's 
hotise,  though  the  amount  of  damage*  which  had 
been  given  (»/  «oro«5t<t»/)  was,  accoi^ing  to  agree- 
ment, lying  at  the  bank  (^rsi  rpaWC*?),  and  there 
awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
being  exprenly  so  atatea,  that  goods  thus  sefased 
were  publicly  siold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
they  were  taken  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
a  diKfi  ;??.n6.'ir.  litr  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
after  all  legal  demancU  were  aatisfied.  No  seizure 
of  thh  sort  coiiid  take  place  daring  sererel  of  the 
religious  fe.slival.s  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Diony.sia.  tlie  l^eima,  «Stc.  They  were,  in  fact,  dies 
Hon  m  AUienian  law." 

ENG'YE  (fy>r;/).  bail  or  sureties,  were  in  very 
frequent  rt^quisition,  both  in  the  private  and  public 
affairs  of  the  Athenians  I'rivat<^  agreements,  as. 
for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators," 
or  that  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application 
of  torture  to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive.'*  were 
corruboraied  by  the  parties  reciprocally  giving  each 


I.  (Antnadv.  in  S»lm..  IV.,  it..  10.)— «.  (HenM.,  IV.,  ii..  IJ. 
—VH.  Schamuin,  De  Com..  173.— Att.  Proc.,  939.)— 9.  (Jar., 
in.,  103.— Mart.,  iv.,  J9;  »iv.,  12fi.)— 4.  (Juv.,  rj.,  24fi.)— 5. 
'Callim.,  Iljrmn.  in  Dinn  ,  10  In  Ui  l';ui,  21S.— P-illui,  Ou.nn., 
it.,  155;  Til  .  93.— Brunck,  Anil.,  iii.,  20fl.)— 6.  (Dcmi«tli..  «  . 
Meld  .  5)0.  31  — Ulp..  atl  Joe.— W.  Ariitoph.,  Nul)e»,  35.)— 7. 
(Alhen.,  615,  c.>— (l)f  rmmth.,  r.  Eucnf.,  1153.)— 9.  (Id., 
c.  Kuciif.,  1119.)— n.  iD.  ni  rvli..  .  ,  M'  lJ.,  519.— Hudt^alrkiT, 
Di«t.,  p.  133.)— 11.  (I>eino«th.,  c.  AptUur.,  693^W9.)— IS.  (De- 
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t  other  siirt^tic* :  and  the  ^aine  \tMik  [hre  f(n«ra3» 
in  all  money-lending  or  'jarcaniilo  tranaiiawni 
and  was  invariably  necessary  when  persoas  vadO' 
took  to  farm  tolhK  taxes,  or  other  public  propenv 
In  jodidal  matters,  bait  or  sureties  were  prnvijd 

upon  two  ncca'-ions  :  first,  when  it  was  irquisiU 
that  it  should  be  guarantied  that  the  accused  shouli 
be  forthcoming  at  the  trial  ;  and,  secondly,  «ba 
security  was  demanded  for  »he  satisfaction  of  ih< 
award  of  the  court  In  the  first  case,  bail  was  vi-n 
generally  required  when  the  accused  was  othti 

I  than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  actiou  veir 
public  or  private ;  but  if  of  that  pririlegei!  dav, 

'  upon  no  other  occasion  except  when  proceeded 
ajiainst  by  way  of  Apagogc,  Endeixis,  Epbegests,oi 
Eisangelia.   Upon  the  last- mentioned  form  beini 
cdoftei*  in  a  caae  of  high  treason,  bail  was  aot  a^ 
cepted.   The  teehniealword  for  requiring  bait  of 
an  accused  person  is  KaTtyyv^v.  that  (or  t>ri  .iinin; 
surety  in  such  case,  l^eyyvuadai.    Surety  of  ik 
other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  a  sail 
upon  two  occasions  only  :  first,  when  a  citiju  n  as- 
serted the  fiecdom  of  a  pers<m  dt lamed  in  MiVfrr 
by  another;  and,  srcomlly,  when  a  litigant,  who 
bad  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default  before  ibe 
arbitrator  (AoiT^ynrr),  had  recommenced  his  actioa 
within  the  given  time  (ufj  nvna  ih'h-ri)     .\ftcr  the 
judgment,  security  of  tins  kind  was  required  in  all 
mercantile  and  some  other  privat(>  caoacSi  Mi 
state  debtors,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  leoiaiB  ii 
prison  tin  they  had  acquitted  themselves  of  then 
liabilities,  were,  by  a  law  of  TimoiTates,'  allowtii 
to  go  at  large  if  they  could  provide  three  sureties 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  within  a  limited  pe- 
riod.   If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  default, 
the  surety  was  hound  to  make  it  goo  I.  or,  if  he  re^ 
fused  to  do  so,  might  be  attacked  by  an  /■>  i  i  ijf  t'.tif, 
if  such  action  were  brought  within  a  tweivemooil 
after  the  obligation  waa  undertaken.*  If,  howenv. 
a  person  accused  in  a  public  action  b)  one  of  th< 
forms  above  mentioned  failed  to  ap[>L'ar  lu  take  hu 
trial,  bis  bail  became  liable  to  any  punishment  thai 
such  person  had  incurred  by  contempt  of  cooit; 
and,  consistently  with  this,  it  appears,  from  a  pa^ 
.sago  in  Xenophon,*  that  the  law  allowed  the  Iwil 
to  se<Mire  the  person  of  the  accused  by  private  COS- 
fineinenl  * 

ErrTHX  AIKH.  (Vul.  E.VOTS.) 
•EN'HYDKLIS  (/le'V'Of).  in  all  probability  th« 
Otter,  or  Lulia  rult^ans.  ".Schneider  makes  Iht 
iwipis  of  .Xristotle  to  be  the  same.  Schneider  and 
Oetner  agree  that  the  Admi  of  the  Munn  Gmk 
writer  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  h-v^pof.  al- 
though he  Wishes  to  distinguish  them  from  one  an- 
other.'" That  the  Mustdm  Lntra  is  the  hvipi;  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  Moaaic  of  Pr»neste,aeran)' 
ing  to  Sibthorp.  One  of  the  Romaic  names  ef  the 
Otter,  (ilSpa.  is  very  similar  to  the  Polish  Wydra* 
ENOI  KIOT  AIKH  {ivoiKiov  iiKtf).  An  actios 
bnroght  (like  our  trespass  for  munt  fnjU$  after  a 
successful  action  of  ejectment)  to  recover  the  rents 
withheld  from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  hn 
being  kept  out  of  posses.sion.  If  the  pwpeny  re- 
covered were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  the  more 
confined  scn^e  of  the  word),  the  action  for  rents 
ant!  profits  wag  called  napitov  iVkt;.  It  seems,  from 
the  language  of  the  grammarians,  liiat  these  actions 
could  Im;  brought  to  try  the  title  to  the  estate,  sj 
well  as  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Perhaps 
both  the  tenement  and  the  intmiedlale  profib 
might  he  rcidvered  by  one  suit,  but  the  proceedinij 
would  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  failure  in  <>ri« 
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ptTi  of  i)  e  demand  would  involve  tbe  toss  of  the 

irhole  cause.  Thus  the  title  of  a  party  to  the  land 
liclf  might  have  expired,  as,  for  instance,  where  he 
ii'ld  under  a  lease  for  a  term  ;  yet  he  would  be  en- 
iiUed  to  recover  certain  by-gone  profiln  from  one 
who  had  dispossessed  him  Therefore  it  is  not  im- 
ifftibable  that  the  dixai  iv.  and  xap.  might,  in  prac- 
tuf,  be  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  rents  and 
fiv^is  only  were  the  subject  of  claim.  We  are 
(old  that  if  the  defendant,  afler  a  judgment  in  one 
uf  those  actirn-s  still  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  an 
fn>.'if  iUti  might  be  commenced  against  him,  of 
Hbicb  Ibe  eflect  was,  that  the  plamtilf  obtained  a 
right  to  indemnify  himstlf  out  of  the  whole  property 
»f  the  defendant.  Schomann  observes  that  this 
was  a  circuitous  proceeding,  when  the  plaintitf 
might  take  immediate  steps  to  execution  by  means 
'if  entry  and  ejectment.  His  conjecture,  however, 
■hat  the  oi<aia(  AiKq  was  in  ancient  times  an  impor- 
tant advantage,  when  real  property  could  not  in  the 
fir&t  instance  be  taken  in  execution,  is  prouably 
not  far  from  the  truth,  and  is  supported  by  analogy 
*t  the  laws  of  other  nations,  which,  being  (in  the  in- 
iancy  of  civilization)  framed  by  the  landowners 
only,  bear  marks  of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  en- 
croachment upon  their  rights.  He  remarks,  also, 
that  the  giving  to  the  party  the  choice  between  a 
milder  and  a  more  stringent  remedy,  accords  with 
tbe  general  tenour  and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws. 
We  may  add  that  our  own  law  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  viz.,  where  a  plaintiff  has  obtained 
a  judgment,  he  has  the  option  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  execution,  or  bringing  an  action  on  the  judg- 
ment ;  though  with  us  the  latter  measure  is  consid- 
ered the  more  vexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs, 
ind  is  rendered  less  necessary  by  the  facility  with 
which  executions  can  be  levied.  At  Athens  the 
iioif'f.^^  SiKfi,  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  most  efTica- 
cious  remedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  conse- 
tjuences  as  explainet!  under  Embateia.^ 

ENO.MOTIA.    ( Vid.  Akmy.  Gbeek,  p.  98,  100.) 

EN31S.    (Kti<.  Gladius.) 

ENTASIS  (Ivraatc).  The  most  ancient  col- 
omns  now  existing  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
iunijiuiion  of  tbe  shafl  between  its  lower  and  upper 
extremity,  the  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  an  obe- 
U'lk,  converge  immediately  and  regularly  from  the 
ha^e  tu  the  neck  lu  twecn  two  even  lines  ;  a  mode 
tff  construction  which  is  wanting  in  grace  and  ap- 
parent siilidiiy.  To  correct  this,  a  swelling  line, 
called  rn'niiii^  was  given  to  the  shafl,  which  seems 


1 


■iiaaniin 


\   iMexr,  A'l  Proc.,  "«.)— 8.  (  Vuj-ut.,  iii.,  8.) 


to  have  been  the  first  step  towar>l8  combining 
and  grandeur  in  the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  the  figure  oB 
the  lefl  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temple  at  Posiddnia  (Pa?slum),  which 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  now  remaimng: 
that  on  the  right  shows  the  entastt,  and  is  irom  a 
building  of  rather  later  construction  in  the  same 
city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  style  arc 
still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to  an  ancicn*. 
temple  at  Alba  Fucinensis,'  and  the  other  at  Home 
on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Publicius.' 

•EN'TOMA  {fvnfta),  INSECTA,  INSECTS 
"  Aristotle  and  Pliny  used  the  terms  ivrofta  and  in- 
iccta  respectively  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
latter  is  applied  by  Baron  Cuvicr  and  the  naturalists 
of  the  present  day,  and  did  not  include  the  Crujte- 
cca  in  this  class  of  animals,  as  was  done  by  Lin- 
nKu?  with  singular  want  of  judgment.  The  met- 
amorphosis of  insects  is  correctly  described  by  The* 
ophiastus,  Ik  KUfXTnic  yup  xpvaa}.?.i(,  fir'  U  ravn^ii 
in'xn-  By  KtlfiTri}  is  evidently  meant  here  the  Larra 
or  Eruca,  L ,  and  by  xpvoo^-tc,  the  Clirysalis  or 
Pupa,  I  J.  :  the  ifrvxi  is  the  Imago.  L."» 

EPANGEI/IA  {inayyr2.ia).  If  a  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens  had  incurred  uriftia,  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
or  speaking  in  the  public  assembly  was  forfeited. 
(Vid.  Atiuu.)  But  as  it  sometimes  might  happen 
that  a  person,  though  not  formally  declared  uTifiof, 
had  committed  such  crimes  as  would,  on  accusa- 
tion, draw  upon  him  this  punishment,  it  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
uufiot,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a 
person  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  m 
the  assembly  itself.*  and  demand  of  him  to  estab- 
lish his  right  to  speak  by  a  trial  or  examination  of 
his  conduct  {doKifinaia  tov  (iiov),  and  this  demand, 
denouncement,  or  threat,  was  called  i:sayyfXla,  o\ 
irrayyeXia  doKtfiaaia^.  The  impeached  individual 
was  then  compelled  to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to 
submit  to  a  scrutiny  into  his  conduct,*  and  if  he 
was  convicted,  a  formal  declaration  of  un/iiu  fol- 
lowed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  lirayytyia 
with  AoKtfiaaia,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonymes ;  but  from  the  statements  made  above,  it 
13  evident  that  the  SoKiftaaia  is  the  actual  trial,  while 
the  iirayyt^^a  is  only  the  threat  to  subject  a  man  to 
the  AoKiftania :  hence  the  expression  innyyt7.7^tt 
t\oKtfiaatnv*  Other  writers,  siioli  as  Harpocration 
and  Suidas,  do  not  suflicicntly  distinguish  lM.'tween 
i-rrayyt7.ia  and  lv6ti^i^ :  the  latter  is  an  accu^atioa 
against  persons  who,  though  they  had  bet  ti  declared 
urtfioi,  nevertheless  venture  to  assume  the  right* 
of  citizens  in  the  public  assembly,  whereas ^-ayy- 
tXia  applied  only  to  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  laid  li»  Iht'ir  charge,  but  were 
only  threatened  with  an  accusation  for  the  first 
lime.''  Wach-smiitli'  seems  to  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  i)j)TO(iinii  ypaf^T}  to  be  c(»nnected  or  identi- 
cal with  the  Hayyt'Aia ;  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Photius  and  Suidas,  was  in  real- 
ity quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  tirators  from  saying  or  doing  un- 
lawful things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right 
to  c<iiiie  ftirward  ;  whereas  the  iTtayyckia  was  a  do 
niinoiation.  or  a  promise  lo  prove  that  the  oratof 
had  IK)  rijzht  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 

EP'AHITOI  (irruiuToi),  a  select  corps  of  Area- 

I.  (Pinincii.  Mniruir.  dc'  Rum.,  U.x.  31,  f^^.  C.)— 2.  (IUi<l.,  tg 
7.1—3.  (AcJttiii*.  Apiwml.,  «.  t.)— 4.  (JEichin.,  c.  Tinuurh.,  p 
ItM.J— 5.  (Piillun,  OiHiiii..  43.— Suidas,  i.  v.  /ir  i>-)t>(fi.)— 
ft.  (Schilituuii.  Do  (Jotnit.,  p.  232,  note  8,  iraml.)— T.  (Mei^l, 
Att.  IVtf-.,  p.  3)1). — SrhSm inn,  Dc  Cunul .,  333,  n(>l«  7,  traiwi  1 
—6.  (llflUea.  AltcKW..  I..  I. p.  3M.) 
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EFHEBUS. 


EPHESIA 


«at  tMupa.  who  appear  to  bare  beea  bek.  in  High 
Vliinatton  hy  their  cmintiTnien.' 

EIWU'LIA     {V„i  MvititiAGE,  Greek  ) 

EPEUNA(-TAi  {tTTcviaKTai)  were  a  class  of  cit- 
iipns  at  Sparta,  who  arc  said  to  have  been  the  ofl*- 
■pring  of  slaves  and  tTie  widows  of  Spartan  citi- 
WCM.  Theopompus  tells  us*  tliat  in  the  Messenian 
war,  in  conseqiiencc  of  the  great  losses  which  they 
aoatained,  the  Spartaoa  married  the  widows  of  those 
vrho  were  shiin  to  Helots,  and  that  these  Helots  were 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  f  -^rrv- 
vanrai.  Diodorus'  also  eails  the  partisans  of  Pha- 
lanthus  frrn  va\r(«'.    (  V'l-i.  PaRTHKSIAI.J* 

EPHEBE'I  M     {V,d.  Gymnasium.) 

EPHE'liCS  (lipiiCo^)  was  the  name  of  Athenian 
VOUths  aft<T  ihey  had  attained  the  age  of  18.* 
The  atate  of  iffi6eia  lasted  for  two  years,  till  the 
ywng  men  had  attamed  the  age  of  M.  when  they 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  shnre  al!  the 
rigltts  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law  did 
BOt  preaeribe  a  more  advanced  a?e.  That  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  l^rfioi,  did  not  re- 
*ieive  all  the  privileges  of  full  citizens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  ;  but  fruui  the  assertion  of  Pollux  and 
HarpocratioOi  who  state  that  their  names  were  nut 
entered  in  the  texiarehie  registers  nntil  they  had 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
bad  gone  through  the  peru>d  of  i^ri6ua,  it  would 
■eem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  aa  eitiwns  as 
long  as  they  were  {^17601,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  full  citizens. 
But  we  have  sutlicient  ground  for  believing  that  the 
names  of  young  men,  at  the  time  they  became 
fei,  were  entered  aa  eltisens  in  the  lexiarebie  regis- 
ters, for  I.ycurgiis*  uses  the  expressions  l^rjSov 
fi^vta'dai  and  rir  to  Xti^iapxiicdv  ypaunartiov  f)7P"- 
\tedai  as  synonymous.  The  statement  of  Harpo- 
eration  and  Pbottua  is  therefore  probahly  nothing 
but  a  false  inference  fh>m  the  Act,  that  young  men, 
before  the  completi(.n  f)f  their  "0th  year,  were  not 
allo\%ed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  asaem- 
Uy ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  arose  out  of  the  law  which, 
as  Schomann'  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  Athe- 
nian should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarehic  registers 
before  the  attainment  of  the  18th.  or  aAer  the 
completioa  of  the  Silth  year.  (Vid.  DocniAStA.) 
FVoni  the  oration  of  Denioetbenes  against  Apholnts,* 
we  see  that  some  of  tlie  priviiejLiPs  of  ciliz(  iis  were 
conferred  upon  young  men  on  becoming  l^nttoi : 
DetDOSihenes  himadf,  at  the  age  of  18,  entered  upon 
his  patrimony,  and  brought  an  action  against  his 
guardians  ;  one  Manlitheus'  relates  that  he  mar- 
ried at  the  age  ct  18;  and  these  facts  are  stated  in 
anch  a  manner  that  we  must  infer  that  their  occur- 
reoce  liad  nothing  extraordinary,  but  were  in  ao- 
eordanec  with  the  usual  ou.stom 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  nmong  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  andergo  a  tSoKifiaaia,  tt.e  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  citizens,  or  ailopleii  by  a  eilizeii,  and  part- 
ly wdeilier  Ins  body  was  siifhciently  (levelop<?d  and 
Strong  to  undergo  the  duties  which  now  devolved 
■pon  ttiifl.**  Scmbnann**  believes  that  this  ioxifiacla 
only  applied  to  orphans,  but  Aristophan'  -  .uhI  Pl  ito 
mention  it  in  such  a  general  way,  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  gnmnd  for  anch  a  aappoailion.  AAer  the 


1.  (Xen..nril.,  Tftn4.>«lSI,M:6.»l,.abn4si'iU!«l. 

4m  iMchp..  (ixii.,  p.  934.— Hcafck.,  •.  t.  'Bnap^vrM  (read 
'Ewu'wrw).— Clintcm.  Fut.  Hrll.,  li.,  p.  410,  iMte  ■».— Wnch- 

rwatli.  I.,  2,  p.  5W  )-2  (Aihcn.,  Yii.,  p.  f7l,  d.)—3.  (Mai, 
Kxc.  Vat.,  11  I0.;-4  (TtiirlwaJI.  Hist,  ot  Gwcr,  1..  p.  353  — 
iliiller,  Dot ,  iri.,  3,  »  5.)— 5.  (J'.illui.  Onom.,  viii.,  105.— Hnrpo 
vM  ,  •.  T.  'Ein'i'irct  'HS>(T,ii.)— fl.  (c.  Uocntl.,  p.  18*.)— 7. 
,'lJo  frmtt..  p.  71,  tran«l-)— s.  (p.  SU,  Ac  — Conip«r»>  r.  Otte- 
t..r.,  p.  lyvt.)— y.  (I»tnii«ih  ,  c.  ftifit.  <!<•  iMe,  p.  1009.)— 10. 

Ari't  ■       Vr«|i  ,  ji33,  with  ilip  K hill.— l)«-riit»th.,  c.  OBrtOTn  P- 
Si;s._Xoii  .  I)..  R.  |.  Ath..  r.  3,  ♦  ^.-PUto,  Cnto,  pk  J|,  wtth 
SUllb«um'»  notr,p.  174,  Eu^.tnuiaL) — II.  <Le.) 
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loKifiammt  tne  Toung  men  reeeiied  il  dm  i 
ashieldandalraee;^  hut  theae  wlioee  follierB  1 

fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  coui.tryreeciTed  a  wm- 
plete  suit  of  armour  in  the  theatre.*  It  seems  Ui 
have  been  on  this  occasion  tint  ttie  t^nffot  took  m 
oath  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Aglauros,*  by  ^  htcb 
tliey  pledged  themselves  never  to  disgrace  theo 
arms  or  to  desert  their  comrades;  to  fight  to  tb« 
last  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  its  altars  and 
hearths ;  to  leare  thdr  eoantrx,  m  t  fn  a  wone,  bat 
in  a  better  state  than  they  foun<l  it  .  to  obey  the 
magistrates  and  the  laws;  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
anbvert  the  institutions  of  Attica,  and  finally  to  ra> 
I  spect  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  Tins  toh-m- 
I  nity  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  {h 
apxmptaiai^),  and  the  festive  season  bore  the  name 
of  iff^.*  l^he  external  distinction  of  the  Iffltf 
eonaiated  in  the  x^°f^  Md  the  Hrmof,* 

During  the  two  years  of  the  l^rfitia.  wbid 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  io 
and  in  which  the  young  men  prepared 
for  the  higher  duties  of  full  citizens,  they  were  gm 
erally  sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of  ri 
p<To?oj,  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  furtre.«w5ea, 
on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform  other  da 
tiea  whieh  might  be  neecaany  for  the  |vrateeiioe  af 
Attica.* 

EPJIEGE'SIS  {L^ny^oK:)  denotes  the  method  ot 
proceeding  against  such  criminals  as  were  liable  to 
be  summarily  arrested  by  a  private  citizen  (nL 
ArAoooK)  when  the  prosecutor  was  unwilling  to 
expose  himself  to  ]M^r8onal  risk  ii.  fipprehcmiink'  the 
offender.*  Under  these  circumstances,  he  made  aa 
application  to  the  proper  inagnitrate,  as,  for  tealann^ 
to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  il  were  a  case  of  hnrrrfarTor 
robbery  aiit  iuie<l  with  murder.*  and  coiiductetl  hia 
and  his  odieers  to  tlie  spot  where  the  capture  wst 
to  be  effected.  With  reqiect  to  the  forms  and  other 
incidents  of  the  ensuing  trial,  we  have  no  jifonna- 
tion  ;  in  all  probability  they  diffned  Iwt  little,  if  H 
all,  from  those  of  an  apagoge.* 

•EPHE'MERON  H^i^»pw\  I.  a  plant,  the  same 
with  the  CoUh^rum  aufumnale,  or  Meatiow  ."^.tffrnn. 
Such,  at  Ica-st,  is  the  i<^f,(irpov  of  Theopliraslu^'*  .lad 
Nicander  "  "  Dioscorides'*  also  gives  it  as  one  of 
the  synoaymes  of  his  noAj^Mov.  But  in  tUe  follow- 
ing chapter  he  deaeribea  the  propertiea  of  another 
i<pr!fitp(n>,  which  it  is  more  ditfieull  to  tcrmine. 
Sprengel  inclines  to  the  ContaUarta  vertutUmU."" 

♦II.  The  Ephemera,  L..  OT  May-I^.  •*  The  name 
of  Ephnncra  has  been  given  to  the  insect^  so  caLVd, 
in  consetjuence  of  the  short  duration  of  their  live*, 
when  they  have  acquired  their  final  form.  There 
are  some  of  them  which  never  see  the  sun  ;  they 
are  bom  after  he  ia  set,  and  die  before  he  reappears 
on  the  horizon."'* 

EPHESiA  ('Et^tata),  a  great  panegyns  of  the  Jo> 
nians  at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ttiniaBa 
in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year,  and  had.  I.ke  all 
panegyreis,  a  twofold  eharacier,  that  uf  a  bond  of 
political  union  among  the  Greeks  oi  the  Ionian  rane, 
and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the  Epbesinn  Ar- 
tejnis.'*  The  Ephesia  eontimied  to  he  held  in  the 
tune  of  Thucydides  and  .*>tra!>n.  .Tnd  !ti<  k  rihr; 
compares  it'*  to  the  ancient  panegyrts  uf  Delus  {nd. 
Dklia),  where  a  great  number  of  the  loohuw  a»- 


1.  (AniM.,Bp.  Iluf^nt.,  •.  T.  ^Mt^«Wa.>— 9.  {.T.»rtin  ,e. 
CtM.,  p.  79,  ciL  Sl«pk>~PUlB,  M»iiei.,  p.  t4S,  with  &i^t«iua'k 
aoU.)-9.  (1>nMilh.,Ik  ?a§.Ut..i».—n>MiMX^Omm.,rtu^ 
lOS.)— 4.  (IwoA,  I>c  Apollod..  c.  38.— DcnioMli.,  c  ImikmSti 
low.)— 5.  (H«-ni«trrhai»  ad  Polluc.  x..  164.)— S.  (KI]«s.C 


VIII  ,  100.— Phuliu*.  ».  V.  rif^iiri.>£>s.— Plain,  D«  L««f..  vi..TML<4 
—7.  (rVm-.«th.,r.  AmIr.K. .  p.  fiOl  .1  — N.  i  Mcirr,  Ait.  Pr"^,,  iQt^ 
—9.  (Mncr.  Alt.  Pri>c  .  p.  MO.)-JO  (H.  P  I6.>— 1|.  (Aln* 
Ufl.)— IS.  (IT.  84.)— 13.  (AU«.ais,  AmtoiL.  a.  x.)—l4.  fChOlkt 
Cuvirr,  i*H  !>•  SIS.)— 13.  (Oiuiija.  ifsl  ■  anlis  llaa.iv.  »»Wk 
ro.  sri)w>t.-«MK  aiv^  h  ^  m,«d-  TmiSh^rim 

104.) 
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SPH  PPIUM. 


■Mnhled  t».lh  their  wives  and  children.  Respoot 
ing  the  i>articulars  of  its  celebration,  we  only  know 
that  It  was  accompanied  with  irun  h  mirth  and  feast- 
ing, tail  that  mystical  sacnfices  were  offered  to  the 
Eptiwian  goddaaa.*  That  faroea  and  ooataata  fbrat- 
ed,  likewise,  a  chief  part  of  the  solemnities,  is  clear 
fioin  Hesycluus,*  who  calls  the  Ephesia  an  dyuv 
in  i^arr/f  .* 

From  the  maoaar  to  which  Thncydides  and  Stra- 
bn  apeak  of  fbe  Ephesia,  it  aeema  that  it  was  only 

a  paneg}'ris  of  6ome  Innians,  perhaps  of  those  who 
lived  in  Ebhesus  itself  ami  its  vicinity.  Thueydides 
aocnia  to  mdicate  this  hy  eomparing  it  with  tlie  De- 
lian  pane^^s,  which  likewise  consisted  only  of  the 
lonians  of  the  islands  near  Deios  ;  and  Strabo,  who 
calls  the  great  national  panegyris  of  all  the  lonians 
in  the  Panioniiun  tlte  nfuvii  vav^yvpt^  tuv  'iitvov, 
appltea  to  tho  Epheaia  atmply  the  name  ttavnyvpif. 
It  may,  however,  have  existed  ever  since  the  time 
•  when  £phesus  was  the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonics 
in  Asia. 

EPH'£SIS.   (  Vid.  Appbllatio,  OaaaK.) 
GPHESTRTS  (tftarptf;)  was  a  name  applied  to 
dny  uuter  (carincut.  and  ia  oaed  ss  oquiTalent  to  the 

ifMTiov  and  chlamys.* 

EPH'ETAECEf^rfu).  The  judges  so  called  at 
Athens  were  fiAy-one  in  number,  selected  from  no- 
bl«  families  {aptariv&tiv  aipedevre^),  and  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age.  They  forme<I  a  trihnnal  of  great 
antiquity,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Pollux*  ascritied 
Iheir  in^itution  to  Draco  ;  moreover,  if  we  can  de- 
peiid  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,*  one  of  Solon's 
laws  {utot-rr)  .s|)eak3  of  the  courts  of  the  Epheta; 
and  Areinpa<,'us  as  coexistent  before  the  time  of 
ti>nt  legislator.  Again,  as  we  are  tuld  by  Pollux,^ 
Hm  E|Meta»  formeny  aat  in  one  or  other  of  five 
courts,  accordinjf  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  they 
had  to  try.  In  historical  times,  however,  they  sat 
in  four  only,  called,  respectively,  tin-  court  hy  the 
Palladium  (to  M  IIo^^),  by  the  Delphinium  (rd 
hd  Ae?.4ivlu).  by  the  Prytanetom  (rd  M  I^nrrvvriV), 
Md  the  court  at  Phreatto  or  Zea  (to  h  iptarroi*). 
At  the  first  of  these  courts  they  tried  cases  of  untti- 
tentianal,  at  the  second  of  intentional,  but  justitia- 
Me  homicide,  such  as  slajring  another  in  self-de- 
fence, takiii*:  the  life  of  an  adulterer,  killing;  a  tyrant 
or  a  ni^'liily  robber.*  At  the  Prytannum,  hy  a 
ttnuge  custom,  somewhat  analogous  to  Uie  impo- 
aitkm  of  a  deodand,  they  passed  aenteooe  upon  the 
instniinent  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act  w  as  not  known.  In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
tlie  seashore  at  the  Peira'us,  they  tried  such  per- 
sons as  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  tanporary  exile  ror  anintatkMal  homidde.  In 
:a.ses  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (r^  yvs  f"l  uTTTiifie¥Of),the  judges  sitting 
alaae  by  him  on  shore.'*  Now  we  know  that  the 
janadictioo  in  cases  of  wiUul  murder  waa,  by  So- 
hMi'a  lawa.  intrusted  to  the  eomt  of  the  Areiopagus, 
which  in  fnentioncd  hy  Demosthenes"  in  connexion 
with  the  four  courts  in  which  the  Epheta:  sat. 
Itoeover,  Draco,  in  his  Qeo/un,  spoke  of  the  Epke- 
Im  9mfy,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus  in 
eaaea  of  murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity.  Hen<  e.MuIler'*eoiijt  (Murc^^  ttiat  the  court 
of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  mciuded  m  the  five 
ceoite  of  the  Epheta,  and  hifisra,  moreover,  the  ear- 
ly existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens,  resembling  the 
Gerousia  at  Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  juriadic- 
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'  tion  in  rasen  c.f  hnm'cidp  '  The  name  of  Uttrt, 
(,'iven  to  tiie  iiu'rntK'is  of  this  council  was,  as  ht 
conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  granting  a 
cense  to  avenge  Mood  (ol  i^mat  uvipofiv^  n$ 
aviTn^iw)  than  from  their  being  appealed  to.  oi 
from  the  transfer  to  theiti  of  a  jun.sdiction  which, 
before  the  tiue  ol  Dracc,  had  belonged  to  the  kings.* 
If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  becomes  a  queanSmr 
Why  and  when  waa  thia  aeparation  of  the  courts 
madef  On  thia  aabjeet  Mailer  adds,  that  when 
an  act  of  homicide  was  not  pum^lied  by  death  o» 
perpetual  banishment,  the  perpetrator  had  to  re- 
ceive expiation.  ( Vid.  BANiaHMCjrr,  Gbbbk.)  Now 
the  atonement  for  blood,  and  the  purification  of  a 
shedder  of  blood,  came  under  the  sacred  law  nf 
Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  wa-s  confined  to 
the  old  nobility,  even  after  they  had  lost  their  polit- 
ical power.  {Vid.  Ezkobtai.)  Conaequently,  the 
ailministrntion  of  tlie  rites  of  expiation  could  not  he 
taken  away  Iroiii  them,  and  none  but  an  aristocrat 
ical  court  like  that  of  the  Ephetae  would  he  coinpe 
tent  to  grant  permission  of  expiation  for  homicide, 
and  to  preside  over  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
it.  .^cconlini^ly,  that  ri^\]n  retained  the  rit,'lit  of  de- 
cision in  actions  lor  luaiislaiiifhter,  in  which  a  tem- 
porary flight  was  followed  hy  expiation,  and  also  ip 
cases  of  justifiable  honiicide.  whether  I'rom  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  latter  (as  regards  ilie  gudt  of  the  per- 
petrator) to  acts  of  accidental  homicide,  or  a.s  re- 
quiring a  like  expiation.*  For  acts  of  wilful  mur 
der,  on  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  was  eithei 
death  or  utt^vyia^  and,  therefore,  no  expiation  (ku 
6af>fji()  was  connected  with  the  administration  ot 
justice  in  such  cases,  so  that  there  could  be  no  of>- 
jection  against  their  being  tried  by  the  court  of  tne 
Areiopagus,  tbongh  its  membera  did  not  of  neoessity 
belonj;  to  the  old  aristocracy. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  reasons  which  Mulier  alle- 
ges in  support  of  this  hypothesis;  and  if  they  are 
valid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  separation 
alluded  to  was  eflbeted  when  the  Athenian  nobility 
lost  their  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  a  timocracy 
or  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  substituted  fur  an  ar- 
istocracy of  birth.  Iliis,  aa  ia  well  known,  happen- 
ed in  the  time  of  Solon. 

T.astly,  we  may  remark,  that  the  comparatively 
iininijiortant  and  anlKiuatcd  duties  of  the  Kphetie 
sufhciently  explain  the  statement  in  Pollux,*  that 
their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  beeame  at 
last  an  object  of  ridicule. 

EPHI  PPICM  (daTp<t6ri,  l^wniov,  It^tmreiov),  a 
.Saddle.  Altliou(.'h  the  Greeks  occa.sionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (ini  ifuXoii  Imrov*),  yet  they  com- 
monly used  one,  and  from  them  the  mune,  together 
with  the  thing,  was  borrowed  liy  the  Romans  •  It 
has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  use  of  saddles 
was  unknown  until  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
But  Ginzrot,  in  hia  valuable  work  on  the  htstoiy  of 
carriages,'  has  shown,  both  from  the  general  prac- 
tiec  of  the  Egyptians  am!  utiier  Hrirtital  nations, 
from  the  pictures  preserved  uii  the  walls  of  houses 
at  Herculanenm,  and  from  the  expressions  employe 
ed  hy  J.  Cssar  and  other  authors,  that  the  term 
"ephippium"  denoted  not  a  mere  horsecloth,  a  skin 
or  a  flexible  covrrmi:  of  any  kind,  hut  a  .saddle  tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  after  being  filled  with  a 
stuning  of  wool  or  cloth,  waa  eovere<l  with  softer 
materials,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  girth  [etngu- 
lum,  zona)  upon  the  back  of  tlie  animal.  The  an- 
cient saddles  appear,  indeed,  to  have  heen  thus  .'ai 
different  from  ours,  that  the  cover  stretched  upon 
I  the  hard  frame  waa  probably  of  stoflM  or  padded 
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Maib  lather  Uiau  leatbcr,  and  that  the  saddle  waa, 
li  U  were,  a  oaahion  fitted  to  the  liorae*8  back. 

Pendent  cloths  {oTpufMra,  strata)  were  always  at- 
tached to  it,  su  as  tu  cover  the  sides  of  the  animal ; 
but  It  was  not  provided  with  stirrups.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  the  use  of  stiirupa,  the  horaea,  more  partic- 
ularly in  Spain,  were  tao^t  to  kned  at  the  word  of 
eommand,  when  thoii  riders  wished  to  mount  them. 
{Vid.  the  annexed  figure  from  an  antique  lamp  found 
tl  Hcrculanenm.  and  compare  Strabo,  III^L,  pL4d8, 
ad  Sirb. ;  and  Siliiis  Italicua,  466.) 


The  cloths,  which  were  either  spread  oter  the 
laddit!  (ir  hung  from  it  on  each  aide,  were  often 
dyed  with  different  colours  {"  Jam  purptra  tutmt 


.»»t 


epkippta  fucata*),  and  were 


rendered  11111  mora  oniamenlal  by  the 
ftingea. 

TTje  term  "  Ephippium"  was  in  later  times  in 
part  aopplanted  by  tbe  wwrd  "  aeUa,"  and  the  more 
speeilie  expreaaion  **adla  eqaeatrfa.** 

EPHORl  ('E^pM).  Magistrates  called  'E^opoc 
or  overseers  were  common  to  many  Dorian  consti- 
tntlona  in  timea  of  remoto  antiqnHy.  Cyrene  and 
the  mother  atate  of  There  may  be  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples :  the  latter  colonized  from  Tjiconia  in  early 
ages,  and  where,  as  wc  an-  told,  ilic  rpliors  were 
ttnmviiot,  t.  e.,  gave  their  name  to  their  year  of  of- 
fce.'  llie  ephond^  at  Sparta  ia  daased  by  Herod- 
)tus*  amonp  the  institutions  nf  r.ycurfrns  Since, 
however,  the  ephorl  are  not  mentioned  in  ihc  oracle 
arbich  euntaine  a  general  outline  of  the  constitution 
aacribed  to  him,*  we  mav  infer  that  no  new  powers 
were  given  to  them  by  that  legislator,  nr  in  the  age 
yf  which  he  may  be  cdnsiilrred  the  rrprescntative. 
Another  -iccount  relurs  the  institution  of  the  Spar- 
tan epho-alty  to  Theopon.pus  (B.C.  770-720),  who 
II  aaid  b)  have  founded  this  office  with  a  view  of 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  jus- 
tilitd  the  innovation  by  n-inarking  tiiat  "he  handed 
down  tbe  royal  powe«'  to  his  descendants  more  du- 
rable, beeauae  he  had  diminished  it."*  The  incon- 
liatency  of  these  neconnts  is  slil!  farthfr  romplica- 
lod  Iqr  a  speech  of  C|roni»  n('»  the  Ttiinl,  who'  is 
Ited  to  have  stated  that  the  ephors  were 
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originally  appointed  by  tbe  kicga,  to  act  ii*r  I 
a  judicial  capacity  («rpdr  to  npivttv)  daring  their  ilb^ 
sence  fmni  Sparta  in  the  tir^t  MesM  iuan  war, aoi 
that  It  was  uiily  by  gradual  u^urpatiuub  thai  tlwaa 
new  magistrates  had  made  tbemaelvea  :vaiDotuil 
even  over  tbe  kinga  tbemaelvea.  Now^  aooociiM 
to  aome  anthoritiea,*  Polydoroa.  the  ccleagnacf 
Tli('o|K)inpus.  and  one  of  tbe  kings  under  whom  (hi 
tirst  Messenian  war  (B.C.  743-723)  was  complaled, 
appropriated  a  part  of  tbe  conquered  Meaaeaiaa  ter- 
ritory to  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  ponk  u 
nf  land  poaseaaed  by  the  Spartans — an  augmenta- 
tion wiiicli  implies  an  increase  in  the  nuink-r  uf 
Spartan  citizens.   But  tbe  epbora,  as  we  sliall  aee 
heieafler,  were  the  represenutivea  of  the  whole  Ba> 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  if  in  the  reign  of  TheoprrpiU! 
the  fivnchise  at  ijparta  was  extended  to  a  new  dasa 
of  citizens,  who,  nevertheleaa,  were  not  placed  oa 
an  equality  with  tbe  old  onea  {innfm9¥t(),  tbe  eab- 
am  wooM  thenceforward  ataiM  in  a  new  poeitMB 
with  respec   to  the  kin^js,  and  tbe  councilhirs  {tl 
yipovTt^)  who  were  elected  from  ibe  higher  class. 
.Moreover,  it  ia  not  improbabie  that,  during  tbe  ab> 
sence  of  the  kinga,  the  epbora  uaurped,  or  had  coo- 
ferrcd  upon  them,  powera  which  did  not  origisally 
U'long  to  them  ;  so  that,  from  both  Ibt ><■  imlim  s. 
their  authority  may  have  been  an  far  altered  as  to 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the  efiee, 
and  not  merely  an  extension  uf  its  poweia,  task 
place  during  the  reign  ot  'riu  oiMinipua.   Agaia,  aa 
Mr.  Thirlwall  obaerves,  "  if  the  extenaioo  of  tbe 
epboralty  waa  connected  with  tbe  admiaaion  of  aa 
infbrior  claaa  of  citisena  to  the  fifandiiae,  the  can* 
parison  which  Cicero*  draws  tietwecn  the  epbHr  i'ty 
and  the  liotnan  tribunate  would  be  more  appliralMi 
than  Ite  bhnself  suspected,  and  would  throw  a  light 
on  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  epbora  bong 
all  powerful,  though  the  claaa  whidi  they  more 
especially  represented  enjoyed  only  a  limit*  d  iran- 
chiae."'  But,  after  all,  tbe  varioua  accounu  u  bich 
we  have  been  eonaidering  merely  ahow  how  diflkr 
ent  were  the  opiniona,  and  how  little  historical  tht 
statements,  abont  the  origin  of  the  epboralty  * 

We  shall  tlierefore  proceed  to  inveatigati  ibc 
functiona  and  authoritiea  of  tbe  epbora  in  biatoncal 
thnea,  after  firat  obaerving  that  their  ofBoe,  oonaid- 
ered  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  otninriJ, 
and  in  that  respect  |M>euliar  tu  Sparta  alone  uf  tbe 
Dorian  states,  would  have  been  altogether  incoa- 
ststcnt  with  tbe  cooatitution  of  Lycugna,  and  thai 
their  gradoal  naurpationa  and  encroaehments  were 
facilitated  by  the  vague  ami  indefinite  nature  of 
their  duties.  Their  number,  five,  appears  to  have 
been  always  the  same,  and  was  probably  cooneeled 
with  the  five  divisions  of  tbe  town  of  Sparta,  name- 
ly, the  four  xuyiai,  Limntp.  Mesua,  Pitana,  C^miosu- 
ra,  and  the  ri6x*f,  or  city  properly  so  railed,  around 
which  the  nCtnai  lay.*  They  were  elected  from  a  ad 
by  the  people  {i^&iivinu¥\  wKhoot  any  qnalifieatiM 
of  age  or  prop«'rfy.  and  without  undergoing  avf 
scrutiny  (oi  ri^oi  rff) ;  so  ihat,  as  Aristotle  re 
marka,*  the  Hj^iu^  enjoyed  through  them  a  partiei 
pathm  in  the  higheat  mAgiatracy  uf  the  atate.  Tbn 
preeiae  mode  of  their  eieetion  ia  not  known,  b«l 
Ari.str)tle^  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerile;  and 
Plato*  describes  their  otfii-e  as  tyjxf^  n/f  iu^T)pur^ 
iwuftetf(,  words  which  may  apply  to  a  want  of  a 
directing  and  discriminating  principle  in  tbe  elect- 
ors, without  of  necessity  implying  an  election  b» 
lot.  They  entered  upon  office  at  the  autumnitl  sol- 
stice, and  tbe  first  in  rank  of  tbe  five  gaT :  his  nam* 
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to  the  yeflTi  vliich  was  called  after  him  in  all  civil 
tiansactioDft.*  Their  mcetinjjs  were  held  in  the 
prtribe  iNirililiiig  called  upx'iov,  wtudi  in  aonie  re- 
spects resembJed  the  Piytaneium  at  Athena,  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  foreignen  and  ambaaaadors 

:r:^  entertained,  .ind  where,  iDoraoTer,  thu  ephors 
took  iheir  meals  together.* 

The  ephon  also  posaeaaed  jndieial  aathority,  on 
mUirlt  subject  Aristotk '  romarks  that  they  deciidcd 
.11  civil  suits  (d<«a(  rt^i'  a<  ufju'/.aiDv),  and  generally 
ji  aciiuiij  of  great  importance  {Kpiaet^v  ficyuhjv  kv- 
M  :  whereas  the  council  presided  over  capital 
etimes  (4i>a<  ^viKoi).  In  thb  arrangement  we  see 
an  cx'rmplificatitin  ol"  a  practice  coininon  to  many 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states,  according  to  which  a 
erimical  jnrisdietioii  waa  given  to  oourta  of  aristo- 
ciatic  composition,  while  civil  aetiona  were  decided 
by  popular  tribunals.  (Compa^'e  Ephctae  and  Abri- 
oPAwcs  )  But  With  tlii.-^  i-ivii  jurisdiction  was  uni- 
ted a  censunal  authority,  such  as  was  poaeesaed  by 
tte  ephora  at  Oyiene :  for  example,  the  ephora  pun- 
ished a  man  for  having  brought  money  into  the 
state,*  and  others  for  indolence.*  We  are  told,  also, 
that  they  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bedding  of 
the  young  men.^  Moreover,  aomething  like  a  au- 
perrntendence  over  the  iawa  and  theh*  exeentkm  ia 
implied  in  the  lunij^ua^'e  of  the  edict,  which  they 
published  on  entering  u^Kin  their  ollice,  ordering  the 
eitiiena  **to  shave  the  upper  lip  QivaraKa),  i.  «.,  to 
be  sabmissive,  and  to  obey  the  laws."  Now  the 
symbolical  and  arenaic  character  of  this  expression 
•eems  to  prove  that  tlie  epiiors  exercised  such  a 
general  superintendence  from  very  early  tunes,  and 
there  ear  be  no  doaht  <*tliat,  in  tlie  handa  of  able 
men  it  would  alone  prove  an  inatnimenl  of  unhm- 

netl  flower 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther  in- 
fijaaed  by  the  privilege  of  inatituting  scrutinies 
ImmiO  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  nagistrates,  on 
«:hich  .\ristotIe*  observes  that  it  was  a  very  great 
gift  to  the  epiioralty  (rovro  6i  ry  i^popeigi  /^<>o  ^-"^^ 
f9  iupov)  .\ur  were  they  oblig«l  to  wait  till  a 
ite  had  completed  his  term  of  office,  aince, 
before  its  termination,  they  might  exercise  the 
privilege  of  deposition."  Even  the  kings  themselves 
eoold  be  brought  before  their  tribun^  (as  Cleom- 
caea  vraa  for  hribery,  du{pod«r/^*),  though  they  were 
not  obliged  to  answer  a  summons  to  appear  there 
tdl  It  had  been  repealed  three  limes.'*  In  extreme 
cases,  the  ephors  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  ac- 
cusation against  the  kings  as  well  aa  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, and  brmg  them  to  a  capital  trial  before 
the  great  court  of  justice.'*  If  they  sat  as  judges 
themselves,  they  were  only  able,  according  to  Mul- 
ler.  to  impose  a  fine,  and  compel  immediate  pay- 
ment ;  but  they  were  not  in  any  case,  great  as  was 
their  judicial  authority,  bound  by  a  written  code  of 
laws  '* 

In  later  tiroes  the  power  of  the  ephors  was  great- 
ly inemsed;  and  thto  increase  appears  to  have 

heen  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  put 
th^in^elves  in  connexion  wiili  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  convened  its  meetings,  laid  measures  before 
it,  and  were  ounatitoted  its  agenta  and  repreaeata- 
lives.**  When  this  connexion  aroee  is  matter  of 
eonj'-i'ture  ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to  Astero- 
pus,  one  ol  the  first  ephors  to  whom  tlie  extension 
«:  tri  powers  of  the  ephoralty  ia  ascribed,  and  who 
li  astd  to  have  lived  many  years  after  the  time  of 
neopoDipus.  probably  about  B.C.  560.   That  it 


1  (MOlUr,  Dor.,  lit.,  7.  «  '.)—%  (Pauian.,  iii.,  II,  t.)~3. 
(Mit^  m..l.y—4.  (Polit.,  ii,,  •.)-&.  (Plat..  Lyno.,  19.)-4. 
%Mkn}  in "liMji.,  i., (M.)— 7.  CAthfliwas,  (ii.,  SM.)-8.  <Thir1* 
tnB,  Biflt.  ofGrMCe.  i.,  359.)— 9.  (PuUu,  ii.,  6,  17.K— 10.  (Xea., 
Da  lUp.  Lk..  Till.,  4.)— 11.  (UvrwL,  «L,  81)— IS.  (Pint.,  Cle- 

in.  K:-I^  (Maa«vI>BinM.iL,l»»laiM 


not  known  in  early  times  appears  from  tn_^  oi.^um 
stance  tliat  the  two  ordinances  of  the  oracle  at  Dei^ 
phi,  which  regulated  the  assembly  of  the  people^ 
made  no  mention  of  the  functions  i  f  the  ephors  * 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  power  which  such  a 
connexion  gave,  would,  more  than  anything  else, 
enable  them  to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority,  and 
make  themselves  virtual  supreme  in  the  states 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  th»'y  transacted  busineat 
with  foreign  amtiassadors di&misaed  iheiu  from 
the  state decided  upon  the  governiucnt  of  de-  • 
pendant  citiea;*  subacnbedin  the  presence  of  utbei 
persona  to  treaties  of  peace  -,*  and  in  time  of  war 
sent  out  troops  when  they  thought  neci  .ssar}  .*  In 
all  these  capacities  the  ephors  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  and  the  agenta  of  the  pub  • 
Uc  assembly,  being,  in  fact,  the  executive  of  the 
state.  Their  authority  in  this  respect  is  farther  il- 
lu.siratrd  Ity  ihr  lad  Ihat,  altera  ileclaration  of  war, 
"  they  intrusted  tiie  army  to  the  king  or  some  otha 
general,  who  received  from  them  inatmctiona  how 
10  act,  pent  back  to  ihem  for  fresh  inhtructions, 
were  restrained  !)y  them  through  the  attendance  o; 
extraordinary  plenipotentiaries,  were  rt;called  by 
means  of  the  scytaJe,  summoned  before  a  judictal 
tribunal,  and  their  firat  doty  after  return  waa  to  visit 
the  office  of  the  ephors.'"  Another  striking  proof 
of  this  representative  character  is  given  by  Xeoo* 
phon,*  who  informs  us  that  the  ephors,  acting  00 
behalf  of  the  state  {intp  r^c  itoXeuf),  received  from 
the  kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  themselves  to  rule  according  to  law  ,  and 
that,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  Uirough 
the  ephors,  to  maintain  unahaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings  if  they  adhered  to  tln  ir  oath. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ephurs  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings  be- 
came completely  under  their  control.  For  example, 
they  fined  AgesOaus*  on  the  vague  charge  of  tr>-ing 
to  make  himself  popular,  am!  uiti  rlerc  d  even  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  oi  utlier  kings ;  more 
over,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydidcs,"  they  could 
even  imprison  the  kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias. 
We  know,  also,  that  in  the  field  the  kings  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  ephors.  w  ho  belonged  to  the  cuuncd 
of  war ;  the  three  who  remained  at  home  received 
the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury, 
which  was  under  the  superintend*  tice  of  the  whole 
CkiUege  of  Five.  But  the  ephurs  liad  siilJ  another 
prerogative,  based  on  a  religiou.s  foundation,  which 
enabled  them  to  effect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the 
kings.  Once  in  eight  years  (^i*  truv  hrvia),  as  we 
are  told,  they  chose  a  calm  and  cloud!e^s  niglit  to 
observe  the  heavens,  and  if  there  Wixa  any  appear- 
ance of  a  falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  he  a  sign 
that  the  gods  were  displeased  with  the  JUnge,  who 
were  accordingly  suspended  firooi  their  fiinctiont 
until  an  oracle  allowed  of  their  reatontion."  The 
outward  s>mbob  oi  supreme  authority  also  were  as- 
sumed by  the  ephors,  and  they  alone  kept  their 
seats  while  the  kings  pas.sed  ,  whereas  it  was  not 
considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings  to  rise  m 
honour  of  tlie  ephors.'* 

The  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  ephoia 
oeeapied  at  Sparta,  win  explain  and  justify  the  stat» 
ment  of  Midler,  "tliat  the  ephoralty  was  the  moving 
element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the  Spartan  cou- 
atitotion,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  its  dissohi- 
tion."  In  confirmation  of  this  (^ion  we  may  eUa 
the  authority  of  Ariatotl^  yiho  obierres,  that  fron 
the  excessive  and  abaolttie  power  (leer^sivor)  of 

1.  (TbiTlwall,  t.,  3M.}— 2.  (Ilarod.,  is,  8)— 3.  (Xea.,  naO, 
li.,  n,  19.y-4.  (Xoiu.Hell.,  iii.,4.a>— 5.  (Thurv.l  ,  T.,  19,  84 J 
—6.  (Herud.,  iz.,T,  I0>)— 7.  (MuOer,  Dor.,  n..  I'JT.  uuusl.)— d 

B'  )o  itmab.  iMO.,  it.)— 8.  (Plutsirh,  Age*.,  2.  5.)-IO.  (i 
l.}—n.  tnai..  Asia,  II.)— IS.  (Xm.,  lUpub.  Lie.  i  .  xO 
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tie  t[>h«rs,  Ihe  kings  were  obliged  to  court  them 
{Arif.ayLiydi),  and  eventually  the  guvcrnmeiit  be- 
came  a  democracy  instead  of  an  arisiocraoj.  Their 
'elaxed  and  disaolute  node  of  life  too  (^nytfcv  dj> 
ctra),  he  riddft.  was  oontraty  to  the  nfMt  of  the  eon- 
stitution  ,  anrl  we  may  reirmrk  that  it  was  one  of 
(he  ephors,  Epitadeius,  wtio  first  carried  through 
the  law  permitting  a  free  inheritance  of  property  in 
aontniTentlon  of  the  resulaiion  of  Lycurgus,  by 
which  an  equal  share  in  the  eoramon  territory  was 
•ecured  to  all  the  cuizcns. 

Tts  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes, 
odght  have  been  described  as  a  transition  from  an 
aristofracy  to  an  oligarchy  :  tor  wp  fiTid  that  in  la- 
ter limes,  the  ephors,  iiif*ti'.ui  of  buin%  dcniagogues. 
invariably  sup|K)rled  oligarchical  principles  and  priv 
tiegea.   The  case  of  Cinadon,  B.C.  399,  is  an  in- 
stance of  this :  and  the  firal  is  apparently  so  incon- 
8i<it('ii!  w  til  tlip'r  being  represftuaiivos  of  the  whole 
communily,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower  {vnofieio- 
vfc)  as  of  the  h^iw  {liftomt)  class  of  citizens,  that 
Wachsmuth*  supposes  the  di^of,*  from  and  by  whom 
the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the  whole  body  of 
frivUegcd  or  patrician  citizens  only,  the  most  cnii- 
oent  {Ka7.oi  Kayadoi)  of  whom  were  elected  to  serve 
■8  ytpcvrrr.    This  sup|H)sition  is  not  ilsdf  improba- 
ble, and  would  {lo  far  to  explain  a  great  difficulty  ; 
but  any  analysis  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged 
for  and  against  it  is  preciudt'd  by  our  limits.*  \Ve 
•hall,  therefore,  only  add,  that  the  ephors  became  at 
Ust  thoroughly  identified  with  an  epfioeltion  to  the 
iXtfMision  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and  Cle- 
nnenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitution,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the  ephoralty, 
and,  accordingly,  Oleoroenes  mordered  the  ephors 
Ibr  the  time  being,  and  abolishrd  tlie  office  (B.C. 
926) ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the  Romans. 

EPI'BAT^E  {imSdrai)  were  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian  na- 

2,  and  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
10 from  the  land  soldiers,  such  as  lioplit.v,  peltasts, 
■nd  cavalry.*  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  number 
of  epibatv  on  board  a  trireme  was  ten.  Dr  AmoM* 
rrnirirks,  that  by  comparing  Thucyd.,  iii.,  9.5.  with 


Theierm  is  sometimes,  also,  applied  h)  :l.eRasai 
writers  to  the  marines,*  but  tbey  are  more  un^ 
called  classiarii  milita.  The  latter  term,  boveiw 
i«  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or  aaaors  aa«sl« 
the  marinet  {daattMrwntm  remigio  scAt^. 
EPIDI.E'MA.    {V^d  AmcTus) 
EPiD'OJ.E  (fn-(&<Aj7),  a  fine  imposed  by  a 
trate,  or  other  official  penon  or  body,  for  a 
meanour.   The  various  magistrates  at  Athens  hiJ 
(each  in  his  own  department)  a  summary  piuil  ju- 
risdiclion  ;  i.  e ,  for  certain  offences  they  m.'ght 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  oxoeediog  % 
fixed  amount;  if  the  oflbnder  dcaerved  fttrther  paa. 
ishinent.  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before  a 
jndtcial  tribunal.    Thus,  in  case  of  au  injury  doos 
lo  orplians  or  heiresses,  the  archon  might  Cm 
the  parties,  or  (if  the  iiuuiy  were  of  a  aeriooi  na* 
tore)  bring  them  before  the  court  of  ff  eiiBa.'  Upon 
any  one  who  mado  :i  (listurf>ancc,  or  otherwi-.e  mis- 
behaved himself  m  the  puWic  assembly,  llie  proedri 
might  impose  a  fine  of  fiAy  drachms,  or  dae  Wif 
him  Use  condign  punishment  before  the  senate  of 
500,  or  the  next  assembly  •   The  senate  of  500 
wrro  i-ompi  i(  III  tn  fine  to  the  extent  of 500 drachms  * 
i'iie  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  littMjuf 
knitale)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying  it,  hot  «ai 
obliged  to  make  a  return  then  of  to  the  treasury  of- 
ficers {'fKiyfM^ttv,  or  ryypuifeiv  ro/f  7r/xj«ropa.i ,  oi 
eyyp<l<^eiv  tCi  thinnaiift\  whereupon,  like  all  oihn 
penalties  and  amerciameota,  it  becaine  (aa  we  sbonM 
say)  a  debt  of  reoord,  to  he  demanded  or  reooremi 
by  the  collectors.*    If  it  wore  made  payaMe  lo  the 
fund  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  by  tiie  funciioe- 
aries  who  had  the  charge  of  that  fund  {rofdm'^ 
There  might  (it  aeeois)  be  an  anieal  from  the  seo- 
tenoe  of  the  magistrate  to  a  jory  or  superior  court  ^ 
As  under  llie  old  Konian  law  no  magistiati  (•«!  d 
impose  a  fine  of  murt;  than  two  oxeu  and  thirty 
sheep^  80,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  fines  were  of  Ter> 
small  amount  at  Athens.    How  greatly  they  in 
creased  afterward  (as  money  became  mtire  pkntiiul, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  iin^wriant  a 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  cidieeted  hy  Bfchh.* 
These  iTrt6o?.nl  are  to  be  distinguished  firon  the 


c.  91,  94,  wc  find  three  hundred  epibats  as  the '  penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (ri^ 


complement  of  thirty  ships ;  and  also,  by  comparing 
ii.,  93,  with  c.  102,  we  find  four  hundred  as  the  com* 
plement  of  forty  ships ;  and  the  same  proportioa  re- 
sults  from  a  comparison  of  iv  .  76,  with  c.  iOl.  In 
Thucydides,  vi.,  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  epibatse 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  tx  rov  Kara/.ir.nv  on  the  expedition,  the 
Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number  of 
forty  epibatsB  to  a  ship,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,* 
Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks,'  '•  belongs  to  the  earlier 
state  of  Greek  naval  tactifs,  when  victory  depended 
more  on  the  number  and  prowess  of  the  soldiers  on 
beard  than  on  the  manasuvres  of  the  seamen  ;*  and 
It  was  in  this  very  point  that  the  Athenians  impro- 
ved the  system,  by  decreasmg  the  number  o(tKi6*i- 
rw,  and  relying  on  the  more  skilAil  asaaagement  of 
Iheir  vessels." 

The  epibatiB  were  nsuaHy  taken  from  the  Thetes, 
or  fourth  class  of  .Mlieii  .in  eiiizens  ,*  but  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  the 
ehizens  of  the  higher  classes  {h  xaroXdytw)  were 
eoirj^lled  to  serve  as  epibala».'* 


..        2.  p.  214.1— 2.  (An»t  0.)  — S.  (  fu/.  Thirlwnll.  n  .. 
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ftara)  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  the  niai!is> 
trate  or  other  person  who  instituted  the  proceedtoff 
(for  any  one  might  prosecute,  Kar^yoptiv).  vras  mm 
Ti'ftrifia  iirtypu^aadat.  as  the  court  or  jiir)  wire  said 
n/i(jv,  "to  assess  the  penalty,"  which  always  de- 
volved upon  them,  except  where  the  penalty  arai 
one  fixed  by  law  (ix  tuv  vd/iuv  hruttifiiw^  dfUkiA 
which  case  it  could  not  be  altered.* 
EPICHEIUOTONIA.  (Kiid.  Cintteveias,  Eo- 

CLBSU.  p.  386.) 

EPICLE'RUS  (iwUXitfiot,  hHrenaX  the  aaM 

given  to  the  dauchter  of  an  Athenian  citizen  whs 
liad  no  son  to  inlieni  his  estate.  It  Was  deemed 
an  ohjeei  of  importance  at  .\thens  to  preserve  Ihs 
family  name  and  property  of  every  citiien.  Thta 
was  eflbeted,  where  a  man  had  no  chiM,  ^  r  adop> 
tion  (flff7roiJ7<Ttf) ;  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  inberiU 
ance  was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grandsos, 
who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal  ancestor. 
If  the  father  died  intestate,  the  heiress  had  not  tbi 
choice  of  a  huaband,  but  was  bound  to  many  bei 
neareat  relative,  not  In  the  aaceoding  line.  U|M 


1.  (Hill.  d«  B«ll.  Alex  ,  11  ;  d«  Bell.  Afric..  69.)  -  t.  (T» 

nt..  Ann.,  xtv.,4.)— 3.  (Demoith.,  c.  M>r«rt..  1070.)— 4 
-  Tirti.irrh.,  33,  Rciiker.) — 5.  (D«-ni<*th.,  c.  Eurnr.  MmS, 
1152  — V't<j.  alio  I)<-m'i»tti..r.  Meid.,  5T2.)-6.  (.f:»rh.,r.  risw., 
I.  c  —  I)«ni"«th.,  r.  Nico«t.,  1251.)— 7.  (Mcu  r,  Alt  l*n».,  p  ML 
:il,  56.^  —  ScbOiii»nn,  Anl.  Jar.  Pub.  V.n-c-,  p  'i42,  2VJ.I -* 
Pn...  i:<  on.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  ITO,  &c.)-».  {.V.vh  .  ni,<  11^ 
a^6.,  14,  B«U(«r.— Oonaitfa.,  c.  Hwoer.,  lStt.->iIvpacr.  ■  v 
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njrii  person  making  his  claim  berore  the  aicbon, 
jrboee  dutjr  it  was  hrtfuXetoBai  ruv  heutXipttp  soi 
«dv  ebwv  f6v  k^tp^ftovftivov,*  puUie  notiee  was 

ffiven  of  the  cinim  ,  and  if  no  one  appeare<l  to  dis- 
pute it,  the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him 
{iwMtage*  uiiy  TiTP  brU^ripov).  If  another  etaiin- 
«9t  appeared  {iftftaf^reiv  oAt^  nfj-  imx.),  a  court 
aras  held  fur  the  decision  of  the  right  (diaducaoia 
rr,(  e-xt\.).  whiLli  was  dt  terminal  according  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  {yevovi  <*}X'^* 
relav).  Even  where  a  woman  was  already  mamed, 
her  husband  was  obligpil  to  give  h<T  u;i  to  a  man 
with  a  better  title ;  and  men  often  put  away  their 
toner  wives  in  order  to  marry  heiresses.* 

A  man  without  male  issue  might  bequeath  his 
property ;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devteee  was 
obliged  to  marry  her*  If  the  daughter  was  poor, 
and  the  nearest  relative  did  not  choose  to  marry 
her,  he  was  bound  to  give  her  «  portion  oonespond- 
incto  his  owa  fortune.* 

The  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  property  until 
she  had  a  son  of  full  age  (irci  Sitrt^  f;fir/Tai  ra),  who 
was  u&iiaily  adopted  into  his  maternal  grandfather's 
ftmlly,  and  took  possession  of  the  estate.  He  then 
became  his  mother's  lcf:a!  protector  {mpuK),  and 
WAS  bound  to  find  her  maintenaoce  (efrov).  If 
there  were  movs  aons,  they  shared  the  property 
equally.* 

WlMn  there  was  hot  one  daughter,  she  was  caHed 

iiriK?.r;nn^  tTt  Tarr<  ru  oJku.  If  there  were  more, 
they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners,  and 
were  severally  married  tu  relatives,  the  nearest 
haviiiS  the  first  dimce.*  lUegitiinate  suns  did  not 
•hare  with  the  daughter,  the  law  being  v6dt^  fii) 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  pmtection  of 
die  aiehon;  and  if  ite  was  injured  by  her  husband 
or  relatives,  or  by  ainuifers  ejecting  her  from  her 
sstate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
tlie  oflTender,  called  KdKuatu^  ilaaYyeXia.* 

EPICLINTRON.   (Kiit  Lbctos.) 

EPIDAUKIA.  {Vid.  EtStfsimA,  p.  S96.) 

EPIDEMIURGI.    (Vid.  DtmivKox.) 

EPID1C.\SIA  {hrtdiKaaia,  xX^pov)  was  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  a  legatee  or  heir,  other  tlnn  tiie 
oatuxal  descendant  and  aclcoowledged  soccessor, 
obtained  legal  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person  Hntier  these  circumstances,  the  claimant 
was  saiil  /.ay/dvtiv  or  hridiKu^taOat  rov  icX^pov.  and 
the  property  itself  termed  jiridfsovuntil  it  wan  formal- 
ly awarded  to  its  rightful  owner.  Notice  of  a  claim 
M  this  .cind  might  be  given  to  the  archon  eiHinyiiuis 
during  any  month  in  tlie  year  except  Scirrophorion, 
and  that  magistrate  was  bound,  upon  receiving  it,  to 
direct  that  it  should  be  inscribed  upon  e  tablet,  and 
nipiWfTid  to  public  inspection,  as  if  it  were  an  indirt- 
■tent  or  declaration  (ypa^r/  or  in  an  ordinary 

lawsuit.*  After  this  it  was  recited  by  the  herald  in 
the  first  ensuing  regular  aasembhr  of  the  people 
(Kvpi^  iiuAnoi^),  and  a  prndamatfon  to  the  same 
effect  was  again  iiia'lc  lu  forc  tlin  archon,  who  for- 
nutlly  assigned  the  property  to  the  claimant.  If. 
howeier,  any  other  parties  made  their  appearance, 
a  diadicasia  ensued  between  them  and  the  original 
suitor.  ( Ktrf.  Dt*mcA8U.)  An  analogous  prweed- 
ing  tfx'k  ;)la''p  whcii  the  .^urviviiii-  issue  of  tlie  de- 
OMsed  consisted  of  one  or  more  daughters  only  (hti- 
cA^pQi,  ImcXsjpfridcr,  xaqnixot,  fyj^Aqpei,  or  mira- 


leST.— irwtopb.,  A  «,  1658.)— 8.  (I»«u«,  Do  Pj  rr.  Hcred.,  76! 
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fiuTiSec),  in  which  case  the  peiaon  iti  wh  )se  fsTOm 
the  will  of  the  deceased  had  been  ntadt,  the  near 
est  male  rdattve  (iyxtvirvr),  or  if  several  daughters 
had  been  left  with  their  portions  to  different  persons, 
the  legatees  or  relatives  were  required  to  prefei 
their  claim  to  the  archon.  The  proobmatioa  bf 
the  herald  followed,  in  the  same  manner  as  «*hco 
an  estate  was  the  subject  of  the  petition  ;  at/  the 
paracatabole,  or  the  tentli  part  of  the  i  stntc  oi  ror- 
tion,  was  deposited  as  a  ibrllit,  in  case  they  faded 
to  establish  their  claim,  by  the  other  parties  that 
undertook  a  diadicasia.'    (  Vid.  Epitlkri  s/) 

EPID'OSEIS  (fT«(5(iaf(r)  were  vohmiarv  contiibu- 
tions,  either  in  niom  v,  arms,  or  biiipa,  which  were 
made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to  meet  the 
eitvaordinaiy  demands  of  the  state.  When  the  ex 
pensps  of  the  state  were  greater  than  its  rcvrnuo, 
It  was  usual  for  the  prytanes  to  summon  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and,  after  explaining  the  necessi- 
tiee  of  the  state,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute Bceonling  to  their  means.  Those  who  were 
w  illinL'  to  contnbutr  idea  ro;^*',  and  mentioned  what 
they  would  give  ;  while  those  who  were  unwilling 
togireaiqpthlng  remained  attent,  or  retired  privately 
from  the  assembly.*  The  names  of  those  who  had 
promised  to  contribute,  together  with  the  amuunt  ol 
their  contributions,  were  written  on  tablets,  which 
were  placed  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi. 
where  they  remained  till  the  amount  was  paid.' 

These  ^rMotrf/f,  or  voluntary  contrilmlions,  were 
frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  trierarchy,  or  the 
expenses  of  equipping  a  trireme.*  We  read  that 
Pasion  fliraished  1000  shidds,  together  with  Ave 
triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expm.se.' 
Chrysippua  presented  a  talent  to  the  state  when 
Alexanoer  moved  against  Thebes  ;*  Aristophanes^ 
the  son  of  Nicophemus,  gave  30,000  drachmae  w 
an  expedition  against  Cyprus;^  Charidemus  e.id 
Diotimus,  two  commanders,  made  a  free  g-ll  of  900 
ehields  ;*  and  similar  instances  of  liberality  aremea* 
tinned  by  Bockh,*  from  whom  the  preeedmg  eaan^ 
pies  have  been  taken.'* 

EPIGAMIA.    (Vid.  Makkmoe,  Gkeek.) 

EPrOKAPHELS.    (  V,d.  Eisphora,  p.  392.) 

EPIM£L£'TA£(«vj^A9r<u).  the  name  of  Taifew 
magistratee  and  fimetlonariee  at  Athens. 

1.  'ETr<|UfA)7r^f  rfj^  Kniyij^  npoaoSov,  more  usually 
called  raping,  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.    {Vid.  Tamias.) 

2.  'Eiri/i«Aipi82  ruv  ftopiuv  'EXatuv  were  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  areopagites  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  olive-trees." 

3.  'EnifuXtjrai  tov  'E/ttropiov  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  (Vid.  Ehposium.)  They  were 
ten  in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot." 
They  had  the  entire  management  of  the  emporium, 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  cummer- 
cisl  laws.'*  According  to  Aristotle,'*  it  was  part  ol 
their  dnty  to  eompel  the  merehants  to  bring  into 
the  city  two  thirds  of  the  corn  which  had  been 
hroughl  by  sea  into  the  .-Vttic  emporium ;  by  which 
we  learn  that  only  one  third  coiUd  be  carried  away 
to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Peuvus.'* 

4.  'ETipeXtirti  tQv  Vwrr^ptov  were,  in  connexioc 
with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the  Eleusin- 

1.  (Mfier.  Att.  Pr<«-..  p.  461,  470. )-2.  (Plnfarrh.  Aleib.,  |0 
— Phocion,  9.— D<  iiM«th.,  <•.  Mt  iil..  p.  567.— ThfMf.lim.t.,  Chkr., 
Atlien^'ii.v  IV,,  p.  ir.8,  f.)  -3.  (liM-im.  Dc  l)irj..r  .  p.  Ill, 
cd.  Reiike.) — 4.  ( Ucrm  <nh.,  < .  Meid.,  p.  5fi«,  23.)— 5.  f  iVm.wth. 
c.  Su-],h..  V  1127,  12.)-8.  (Denmsth..  c.  I'horm.,  p.  9lb.  20.)- 
7.  (Lysias.  Pro  Antbi]  It.  boni».  p.  644.)— 8.  (Drtnusth  ,  Pro  Cqj 
nw.,  p.  lflA|M.>»8L  <P«b.  Econ.  uf  Athens,  n.,  p  377.)  —  1_ 
(Coapu*  ScMorao,  Il»  Camit.,  p,  SBS.)— 11.  (Ly»ia«,  Arf  , 
pair.,  p.  «4.  S.)— 19.  (Rarpocnt.,  c  v.>— 19.  (Demjitii.,  e  •»  * 
^  9*h  I»!  e.  TtMocr.,  p.  im^Diauch.,  c.  A»i«to£7* 
81.  «.>— 14,  (an.  IfvpoctM,,  t.  (BB^  F«h.  iH*""* 
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SPISTATES. 


EPISYNTil£11CL 


inysif  iif-s.    Tl'py  wlmj  elected  by  open  Tole,  classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Alhenio.i  5tntr,  naiDo 


■nd  were  loui'  in  number,  of  whom  two  were  cho- 
»en  from  llie  general  body  of  citizens,  one  fhwi  the 
Elunolpids,  and  one  from  the  Ceryces.' 

6.  'EififitT.tiTal  TUP  veapiuv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
^Ofkyanls,  Airinod  a  r»  gular  ^ip\i^,  and  were  nut  an 
oxtraordmary  commission,  as  appears  from  Demos- 
toeoes,*  jEscblnes,'  and  the  inaoriptiona  published 
by  Boekh  *  in  which  they  are  sometimes  called  oi 
SpXovTcg  f.*  roif  vcupiotf,  and  tlu  ir  ollice  designated 
an  upx'i  *  We  learn  from  the  same  inset iptious 
that  their  oiBce  waa  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten 
in  nainbf!r.  It  alao  appean  that  they  were  elected 
by  lot  from  thoae  peiaona  wbo  poaaeaaed  a  knowl- 
edge of  shipping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  dix  k 
yards  was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all  the  rig- 
ging, tools,  Ac.  {OKcv^),  belonging  to  them.  They 
alfii  Iial  to  s<  0  that  the  ships  wcrt/  seaworthy; 
and  fur  this  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
of  a  doKifinar^g,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
ene!i  matters  *  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge 
of  V  irioiiM  kinds  of  military  axev^,  which  did  not 
n<'(  (  inly  belong  to  sliips,  such  as  engines  of  war,' 
which  were  alterward,  however,  intrusted  lo  the 
generals  by  a  deeree  of  the  aenate  and  people* 
They  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  tliose  persons 
who  owed  anything  to  the  docks,*  and  also  to  get 
ia  what  was  due.'*  We  also  find  that  they  sold  the 
riggings  dcc^  of  tbe  ahipa,  and  purcbaaed  new,  on> 
der  the  direction  of  the  aenate,  but  not  on  tbeir  own 

re^piiiisiMlily."  They  had  iiytfioviav  diKaar^pim)  in 
conjunction  with  the  uirooToXcif  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  own  de|»rtineni.'*  To  aaa^them 
in  discharging  their  duties,  they  had  a  secretary 
lypafifuiztvi^*)  and  a  public  servant  {At}u6ato{  iv  roig 
rewptoif'*)  For  a  farther  account  of  these  inapect- 
ora,  see  Bockb,  Urkundtn,  dec,  p.  48-64. 

6.  'Ewtftehrrti  rCm  ftXOv,  the  inspeetocB  of  the 
i^hit  or  tribes     (Vid.  TRisrs.) 

•£PIM£  {.intii^?U(),  a  species  of  Medlar. 
Spiengel  aeia  it  down  lor  the  Mupibu  Girmani- 

•EPI'OLUS  (^nr/o^),  an  inaect  deaeribed  by 
Aristotle,  and  the  same,  most  probably,  as  Adams 
thinks,  with  tbe  wvpawmK  of  iElian.  Schneider 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Aganu  fekrai*,  L.,  or  Red 
Spider." 

•EPIP.\CTIS  (i»r<n-a«r('f),  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Hcnuana  glabra.  Nothing  satisfactory,  how- 
orer,  is  determined,  with  regard  to  this  herb,  by 
Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  other  botanical  writere.** 

EPIRHK'DIIJM.    (Ki</.  Rheoa.) 

EniiKHtIS  i'ETAOMAPTTPIQN.  (KiitET- 
AOMAFPTPiflN  AIKH.) 

EPIS'COPOI  (^iffKOTTot)  were  inapectors,  who 
were  aometimea  aent  by  the  Atbeniana  to  subject 
states  Ilarpocration  compares  them  to  the  I,ace- 
darinotiian  harmosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also 
called  ot'Xaxcf.  It  appears  that  these  inioKoirot  re> 
oeived  a  salary  at  tbe  coet  of  tbe  citiea  over  which 
they  presided." 

EPISTATES  (fTtorarr/f),  which  means  a  person 
placed  over  anything,  was  the  name  of  two  distinct 
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y,  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and  ai>«e(nblj  o( 
the  people,  respecting  whose  inlles,  see  the  arti- 
cles Boole,  p.  168,  and  Eccllsia,  p.  386,  and  slsi 
of  the  directors  of  the  public  works  CBirwrarai 
TLtv  irifioaiuv  Ipyuv).  Tlica*  dirrctors  had  diffcreol 
names,  as  reixott^ioi,  the  re^iairers  of  the  wath; 
rpttipomnu,  the  builders  of  the  trirraies ;  rofpemui, 
tiie  repairers  of  the  trenches,  Arc  ;  all  of  wliom 
were  eiecled  l»y  tlie  tril)es,  one  fn  ni  each  :  but  lie 
most  distinguished  of  llic.«e  were  the  mxo-roim' 
Over  other  public  buildings  a  mana^  of  pufato 
worka  had  the  superintendence ;  and  tt  was  in  this 
capacity  that  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lycurgus, 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  In  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  Tempb 
of  Athena  Poliaa,  we  find  iirtaraToi  roentiooed.* 
Similar  authorities  were  appointed  for  the  care  ef 
the  roads,  and  of  theanpply  Of  water  (dd0iraMl,*fa» 
rara2  rCtv  iiuTuv*). 

The  directors  received  the  money  which 
cessary  for  these  works  from  tbe  public 
(Ik  77/ f  (Jiot/rr/ffewf*). 

EPI'STOLA.    {Vid.  CoNSTiTLTio  ) 

£PIST'OJ.£US  (iiti9To3Ui()  was  the  officer  set^ 
ond  in  rank  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  sooeeeded  le 
the  command  if  anything  happened  to  the  vnt  Jp^of 
or  admiral  •  Tlius,  w  lien  the  C'hians  and  the  other 
allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  coast  sent  to  Sparta 
to  reqneat  that  loraander  might  he  a^in  appoiaiad 
to  tbe  eommand  of  the  navy,  he  waa  sent  wHh  tto 
title  of  l-icro'/n'r.  hecause  the  \iws  of  Sparta  dtf 
not  permii  tlie  ^anie  person  to  hoM  the  ofltoe  of 
vavdpxoc  iwi<-e.' 

EPISTY  LIUM,  the  architrave  '  1  ?r  member 
of  an  entablature  {cowniz)  which  lies  immediately 
over  the  column  *  When  an  intercchinniiation  vra; 
of  the  kind  called  arseoslvle,  that  is,  when  the  oot> 
lunna  were  more  tlian  tlnee  diametera  apart,  die 
epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood  instead  of 
stone;*  a  construction  exemplitied  by  the  restora- 
tion in  the  annexed  woodcut"  of  the  Doric  portico 
w  hich  surrounds  three  aides  of  tlM  Fomm  at  Foot 
peii.  The  holea  aeen  at  the  bmdk  of  ttw  ftian  i» 
oeired  tim  beana  whieh  aopported  an  upper  gallaiy. 


EPISYNTHETICI  (iirKnnVrriKot),  an  ancieal 
medical  aeet,  so  called  because  they  heaped  up  in  I 
manner  (bnowridnfu),  and  adopted  for  their  owl 
tbe  opinions  of  diiferent,  and  even  ofipooite,  acheol^ 
Th^  appear  to  have  been  a  brandi  of  the  Method 
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cprrROPos. 


EPQNTM09. 


CI  {v.d.  MiruoDici^,  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Afathiniw  of  Sparta,  the  pupil  of  Albeoeua,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  ISrat  eentary  of  the  Christian 

env'  Galen  informs  us*  that  the  sect  was  also 
eoraeiiiue?  called  h?.eKTiKtf,  and  someiiines  Utik^. 
{Yii.  lifcCTici.)  The  only  other  ancient  physician 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  who  is  mentioned  as 
haring  belonged  to  this  sect,  is  Leonides  of  Alex- 
andre.!.* %v!u)  is  supposed  by  Sprengcl*  to  have 
liTed  ir.  the  third  century,  as  he  himself  quotes  Ga- 
lon,* whOe  Galen  never  mentions  him.  Little  is 
known  of  the  opinions  of  eiihcr  (if  these  physician-s, 
and  nothing  sullioiently  ch.ir.u  it  ristic  to  enable  us 
to  delerramc  what  were  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect,  which  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  nearly 
mreed  with  those  of  the  Edeotici.  (Vii  Eolbo- 
fioi.) 

EPITHALAMIUM.   (Kk/.  iMAnRjAoe ) 
♦EPrrHTMON  {htiOvnov),  a  weed  which  is  pai- 

asi'tio  on  tbyine,  furze,  heath,  and  other  plants. 

Allston,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengd  Mow  Baimin  in 

referring  it  to  the  C^iante  £|piri^Nliit,  OT  Lssstf 

Dodder  of  Thyme.' 
EPITI'MIA  {hrttitdet).  (FU.  Anitu;  Givitas, 

OtFEK,  p  2.59.) 

EniTPlHPAPXH'MATOZ   AlKH.     {Vid.  Lr.i- 

TOURGI  A.) 

EfliT'POniii:  rPA«H.   {VuL  EpiTsopoa.) 
EPITROPOS  ( jirtrpon-of),  whieh  signifies,  literal- 

ry,  ;i  p'Tsfin  to  whom  anything  is  given  in  charge,* 
occurs,  however,  much  more  frcqiii  ntly  in  the  sense 
of  a  guardian  of  orphan  children.  Of  such  guardi- 
ans then  were  at  Athens  three  kinds :  first,  those 
appointed  in  the  win  of  the  deceased  Ikther ;  sec- 
omily,  the  next  of  kin,  wliom  the  law  designated  as 
tuiores  legiiimi  in  default  of  such  ^>poiatment,  and 
who  required  the  authorization  of  the  arohon  to  en- 
able tht.m  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  such  persons  as  the 
archon  selected,  if  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living 
to  undertake  the  office.  'I'Ih'  iliilirs  of  the  gu.Trdiaii 
comprehended  the  education,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
leetion  of  the  ward,  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and 
the  safe  rii««iody  and  profitable  disposition  of  his  in- 
heritance diirins  his  minority,  besides  making  a 
proper  provision  for  the  widow  if  she  remained  in 
the  hmue  of  her  late  husband.  In  accordance  with 
thew,  the  guardian  was  bound  to  appear  in  court  in 
all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward,  and  give 
m  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital  {rlftrj/ia)  when 
an  eia^pd  (the  only  iinpu-st  to  which  orphans  Were 
liable)  was  levied,  and  make  the  proportionate  paj- 
meni  in  the  minor's  name.  With  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  jjroperty,  two  courses  were  open 
to  the  guardian  to  pursue,  if  the  deceased  had  left 
no  win,  or  no  specific  directions  as  to  its  manage- 
ment, viz..  to  keep  it  in  his  own  liands,  and  employ 
it  as  he  best  could  for  the  bencht  of  tlic  minor  {lUm- 
meif),  orlet  it  out  to  fann  to  the  highest  biddt  r  (/iirr- 
9o6»  riiv  «bov).  In  the  former  case,  it  seems  proba- 
Ue*  that  a  constant  control  of  the  guardian's  pro- 
eeodings  might  be  exercised  by  the  archon  ;  and  a 
qieeial  law  or  lamed  that  all  money  belonging  to  a 
minor  should  be  vested  in  mortgages,  and  upon  no 
account  be  lent  out  upon  tho  more  lucrative  but 
hazardous  security  of  bottomry." 

To  ensure  tlic  performance  of  these  duties,  the 
iiw  permitted  any  free  citizen  to  institute  a  public 
Mtkm,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia, 
against  a  guardian  who  maltreated  his  ward  {koklj- 
'jtwr  hcy^nvoi'),  or  a  ypn^rj  evtrpon^^,  for  neglect  or 

I.  (P«eu.l(>-r.alen,  Inlroduct.,  r.  i,  p.  C<M,  «1.  Kiihn.)  — 
fCUleo,  Defiail.  Med.,  c  14,  p.  S53.>— S.  (Ibid.)— 4.  (pModo- 
9*Ue.,  Introdact.,  1.  c.)—5.  (Hivt.  de  la  MM.)— S.  (apud  AStii 
l^Cnb.,  IT.,  term.  S,  c.  II,  col.  888.) — 7.  (Dioacor.,  ir.,  ITS. — 
A<tUM.  AwBoi-i  v.)-^  (Dafflntth.,  o.  Aphob.,  i.,  p.  819,  IS.) 
-ft.  (DmImiIi,  «.  OM^     ^  aaSk  174-101  iB*Um,  m.  V. 


injury  of  his  person  or  property ,  and  the  pouutb 
nient,  upon  conviction,  depended  entirely  iqion  tim 
greater  or  less  severity  of  the  dicasts.*    If  the 

guardian  preferred  lliat  the  estate  should  be  famicd, 
the  regular  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by 
making  an  application  to  the  archon,  who  theroopoE 
let  the  inbentanoe  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  to<ik 
'  care  that  the  farmer  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guar.nnly 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  {dvoriftrnta).  In  sraae 
cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  this 
(•f)iirso  or  he  punished,  if  the  lea.se  wcie  irreguLirly 
or  Irauduiently  made,  by  a  phasis,  which  upon  this 
occasion,  might  be  instituted  by  any  free  citiz?n. 
The  Euardianship  expired  when  the  ward  had  at* 
tained  his  eighteenth  year,  and,  if  the  estate  hail 
been  leased  out,  the  farmer  paid  in  the  market- 
place the  capital  he  had  received  to  trade  with,  and 
the  interest  that  had  accrued  ;■  if,  however,  the  in* 
heritance  had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  fVom  him  that  the  heir  received  hi.s  [iropcrty 
and  the  account  of  his  disbursements  dun  ml'  llie 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  were  imsatistacto- 
ry,  the  heir  might  institute  sn  action  hnrfiowilf 
against  his  late  guardian ;  this,  however,  was  a 
mere  private  lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and 
epobelia  only  could  br  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  plaintiflf  was  equally  liable  upon 
failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dieasta. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  years 
from  the  termination  of  llie  guardianship ;  &nd  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
/3;uz&7f  would  lie  ai^dnat  hia  r^preaentatives  to  re- 
cover what  was  claimed  from  his  estate.* 

EPOUEL'IA  {l-u^ith'a),  as  ils  etymology  implies, 
at  the  rate  of  one  obolus  for  a  drachma,  or  one  in 
six,  was  payable  on  the  asseaament  (r^iyva)  of  aev- 
eral  private  eauaea,  and  sometimes  in  a  case  ol 
phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  failed  ti  obtain  the  votes 
of  one  fifth  of  the  dicasts  *  It  is  not,  however 
quitA  certain  that  such  was  invariably  the  case 
when  the  defhated  raitor  was  the  defendant  in 
the  cause  ;*  though  in  two  great  classc?*,  name- 
ly, cross-suits  {iii'Tiypa^at),  and  those  in  which  tx 
preliminary  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
original  cause  of  action  was  raised  {napaypttfai),  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the 
regulation  was  to  inflict  a  p*  nnlty  upon  litigiousness, 
and  reimburse  the  ptrson  that,  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was  paid 
to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and  those 
cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citizen  was  the 
party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  accusa 
tions,  in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachoia;, 
payable  to  the  publie  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partial  d:sfranrhis<  nient,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobf  lia  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecutions. 

r.POMIS  {i-u/il().    {Vid.  Tunica.) 

EPO'iNYMOS  (EtruMyior,  having  01  giving  a 
name)  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nine  ar« 
chons  at  .Vslu-ns,  cause  his  name,  like  that  of  the 
consuls  at  kome,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year.  (Vid.  Archon.)  The  expressior 
iauvvftoi  rwv  i/Xtiuuv,  whose  number  is  stated  by 
Suidas,  the  Etymologicum  Magn.,  and  other  gram- 
marians, to  have  hecii  forty,  likewi.se  applies  to  the 
chief  archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  19th  to  his  60th  year,  t. 
c  ,  during  the  archonship  of  forty  archons.  Now,  as 
an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the  age 
of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  under  whom 
Uiey  bad  been  enlisted  were  called  hruv^oi  rut 
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f  >i«iwv,  a  order  to  disUnguub  them  from  the  in-w- 
■tpm  Td¥  ttJLOv.*  Ai  Sparta  the  llist  of  the  five 
rphnr?  gave  his  name  to  the  year*  and  waa  there- 
fore called  l^pcf  tnuvvfioi* 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the  an- 
cieots  in  geaeral  to  refer  the  origin  of  their  institu- 
Meiis  to  some  ancient  or  fabalous  hero  ({ipxvyirii^), 
fmin  wlioni,  in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  also 
behcveil  to  have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  heru 
became  its  upjcrfifnc  iiruMyiof.  In  later  times 
new  infititutioiis  were  often  named  after  ancient  he- 
ma.  on  account  of  some  fabulous  or  legendary 
"ewioxion  whicli  was  thought  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  new  institutions,  and  the  heroes 
thuH  became,  as  it  were,  their  patrona  or  tutelary 
deities.  A  sinking  instance  of  this  custom  are  the 
names  of  ihe  ten  Atlic  tribes  instituted  by  Cloisthe- 
nes,  all  of  which  were  naini  d  after  some  national 
hero.*  Tbeae  ten  heroes,  who  were  at  Athens  gen- 
erally called  lh€  Mv9i$oi^  or  htuimmm  t&»  fvKuv, 
were  honoured  with  statues,  which  stood  in  the 
Ceramicus,  near  the  Thoios.*  If  an  Athenian  citi- 
ten  wiolied  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  these 
atatnes  of  the  iirAniftoi,  whence  the  ezpreaaion  Ik- 

Btivai  npoaOev  ruv  liruvvfii.n',  or  ~/>"f  roif  itruvifwvr.* 
•EPtJPS  (fn-oy),  a  species  of  Bird.  "  It  can  hard- 
ly admit  of  a  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  this 
was  the  Upupa  Epopt,  L.,  called  in  English  tlic 
Hoopoe.  It  is  well  described  in  the  Aves  of  Aris- 
lopliaiies.'  Terciis  was  fabled  to  have  been  niela- 
roorphosed  into  this  bird.  The  description  given 
by  Ovid*  ic  rdating  thia  metamorphoaia  ia  treiy 
attiking: 

"  Cm  »tant  in  vertice  crttta; 
Prominet  immodicum  pro  Umgn  €M^pU»  ntlnm: 
Komen  Epops  vuhicn  " 

EPOPTAI.    (  r«<i  En.LfiNu  ) 

EPOXIDES.    (V'trf.  Navis.) 

EPULO'MES,  who  were  originally  three  in  num- 
ber tTrntnmri  EpuUmeg),  were  flrat  created  in  B.C. 
19H.  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis.*  and  the  ban- 

Sufcts  given  in  honour  of  the  other  gods,  which 
nty  had  origina]^  bdoi^pd  to  the  pontUces  '* 
Their  oumber  waa  idlerwaid  hwieaaed  to  aeven," 
and  they  were  called  Septemviri  Epalones  or  Sep- 
teinviri  Epulonum  ;  under  which  names  they  are 


Tlic  Epulones  formed  a  coUegiun^  and  net)  oai 
of  the  nor  great  rdigioua  corporatiooa  at  RaMt 
the  other  three  were  thoee  of  the  Pontifleea.  Aagam 

and  tjuindecemviri.' 

EPULUM  JOVIS.    (Vid.  Epulonm.) 
EQUrRiA  were  horse-races,  which  are  taid  li 
have  heen  inatitoted  by  Romuhia  in  honour  of  Man 

and  were  CJ'U'brated  in  the  ('anipnr-  M  irtius  '  Therr 
were  two  leMivals  of  this  iiaiuc,  ul  which  one  vat 
celebrated  A  D.  III.  Cal  Mart.,  and  the  other  prid 
Id.  Mart.'  If  the  Campus  Manias  was  orerflowcd 
by  the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  ^  tbc 
Mons  Cceluis,  w  itieh  was  called  frooB  that  cirea«> 
stance  the  Maitialis  Campus.* 

EQUITES.  The  institution  of  the  Eqnites  n 
attributed  to  Koniulus.  Livy*  says  that  Koniului 
formed  three  centuries  ol  (quites,  the  Ritmnet,  Tin- 
cnscs,  and  LucercM.  He  dors  not  iiirnliuii  the  num 
ber  of  which  these  centuries  consisted ;  but  there 
can  be  little  donht  that  the  MO  eelerea,  whoai 
Romulus  kept  about  his  person  in  peace  and  war,* 
were  the  same  as  the  three  cenluru  s  of  njuitt-ii. 
Dionysiua.*  who  does  not  speak  of  the  in>tiiiiiionof 
the  equites,  says  that  the  celeres  formed  a  body- 
ffuard  of  300,  divided  into  three  centuries  ;  and 
Pliny*  and  I  rslu--*  ^tate  ex[>rrv>ly  that  the  Komao 
equiies  were  originally  called  celeres.  Ca 

LBRIS.) 

To  the  3f)0  equites  of  Romulus,  ten  Alban  tunan 
were  ailtled  by  Tullus  Hoslilius.'*  As  the  turmaia 
the  legion  consisted  of  30  men,  there  is  no  reasoa 
for  supposing  a  diflerent  number  in  these  tumuB; 
and  the  equites  would  therefore,  in  the  time  of 
Tullus  liostilius,  amount  to  600,  Tarquinius  Prit 
cus,  according  to  Livy,"  wished  to  establish  some 
new  eeatwiaa  of  beiaemen,  and  to  caU  them  by  hii 
own  name,  but  gave  ud  hia  intention  to  eonaequenoa 
of  the  oppoaition  of  the  aognr  Attua  NaTius,  and 
only  dinmled  the  number  of  the  centuries.  The 
three  centuries  which  he  added  were  called  the 
Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Lnoerea  Po»tenoret.  The 
number  ought,  therefore,  now  to  be  1200  in  all, 
which  number  is  given  in  many  editions  of  I.ivy," 
but  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  iminlM  r  in  the 
MSS.  is  diflerent,  hut  the  Florcntme  and  tiie  Wor- 
mian have  1800,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Oio> 
noviu.s,  and  appears  the  most  probable     Livy  has 


appears  again  to  have  twen  limited  to  seven  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  Irom  a  denarius  of  the 
Ca*li:in  gens,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Span* 
heim,'*  represents  on  the  reverae  an  Epujo  preparing 
a  eoneh  for  Jupiter,  according  to  cnalom,  in  the 
Epuhim  .Tuvia.  On  it  ia  faneribed  L.  CaMna  VII. 
Vir  Epul. 


frequently  mentioned  m  inscriptions."  Julius  Cesar  i  ^PP^otly  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  3U0  cquite* 
jddiNi  three  more.'*  but  after  his  time  the  nmriier  I  ^  Romulus  were  doubled  on  the  union  w  ith  the 

'  Sablnea ;  which  Plutarch"  alludes  to  when  he  says 
that  the  Roman  legion  contained  SOO  horsemen, 

and,  aOer  the  union  with  the  Sabines,  f>00. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  equites  Livy'* 
attributes  to  Servius  TulUus.  He  says  that  this 
king  formed  {scripni)  12  centuries  of  c.juitcs  from 
the  leading  men  of  the  state  (ex  pnnwrtbu.s  rniuttit) , 
and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out  ot  the  tliree 
established  by  Romulus.  Thus  there  were  now  18 
centuries.  As  eadi  of  the  19  new  centuries  prob^ 
biy  contained  the  same  nnmlx'r  as  the  si.\  old  cen- 
turies, if  the  latter  contained  1800  men,  the  formex 
would  have  ctiniameii  3600,  and  the  Whole  Dumbat 
would  have  been  6400. 

The  account,  howerer.  whieh  Cicero"  girea  ia 
quite  difTeretit.  He  attributea  the  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  equites  to  Tarquinius  Pnscus.  He 
agrees  with  Livy  in  saying  that  Tarquiniua  Priscna 
increased  the  numlwrof  the  Ramnes,  Tifiensr?;,  and 
Luceres,  by  adding  new  centuries  under  the  uauia 
of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  ateundi  (not. 


I. 


(C<  m(Kir«  Demwth.  ap.  Harpocrat.,  a.  *Eirwv«>iM,  and 
l«r,  Anrcilota,  p.  245.)— 2.  (Paui.,  lii.,  II,  k  S  )— 3.  (Iv- 
th..  c.  Macart,,  p.  1072,)— 4.  (Dcmoath.,  Ejiitat  h.,  p.  1397. 
fan*.,  1.,  5.1—5.  (Pnm.,  i.,  5,  >>  1.— Sutd.  I'v!  Kiymol. 
Maffn..  *.  T.  'E«w»-»^««.)— fi.  (.*'»chin.,  c.  C»r».,  i'  5i>,  Stcj.h. 
—Wolf,  Prolrg.  ad  D<rino«tL.,  Lrmin..  j>.  133  )— 7.  (47  —Com- 
pare Ly»  ,  771. fMc!..  vi..  672.)— 9.  (Val.  Mn»..  n  .  I,  »  2. 
—  I,ir.,  x»ii.,  4.— G'll.,  111.,  8.)  — 10.  (I.iT..  mm..  4'-'  (  .<  , 
l)»  Onit.,  iii.,  19. — D«  Ilanisp.  Re*{Hm>.,  10. — pMitut,  ».  *. 
Rpalun.a  1  —  II.  (Orll.,  i..  IS.— Lucan,  i.,  ««.)— 12.  {Oielli, 
In«rnp.,  tin.  590.  773,  2250,  SSOO,  8303  )— 13.  (Dtua  Ci 
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1.  (Dun  ra»ii.,  liii.,  1  ;  Iyiii..  12.— Plm.,  Ep.,  i  t.~V\A 
WaUrr,  Gmrliirhlc  dcs  ROni.  Rights,  p.  1^.)— S.  (FerM»,  • 
V  — Varro.  I.  nsr.  Lat.,  vi.,  18.— Mflller.)- 3.  (OtkI,  FuS . 
h5«;  111  ,  5|y.)— I.  (Fr»tuii.  t.  ».  Mart.  (;aniptj|.)-5  (i  .  a  )— 
«.  (Li»..  I..  15.)-7.  (.1..  13  — 9.  (H.  N..  Miiii  ,  '  e  ,a. 
—10.  (L>»..  I..  30.W.1  30.)— IS.  (1.  e.>-U.  (Rrai,  § 
ttiH>14.  (i^  41.}— 40*  tii^  iL.  ».) 
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EQUITES. 


I,  f  wfo,  ai  Liffj  state* ;  oon^ve  Fe^- 

ttP.  *.  V.  Sex  Vesia) ;  bot  be  differs  ftom  hfm  in 

■tatin^  thit  this  king  also  doubled  iheir  number 
after  the  conquest  ul  the  y£qui  Scipio,  who  is 
represented  bj  Cioera  ss  giving  this  account,  also 
•ays  that  the  arrangementof  the  elites  which  was 
made  by  Tarquinius  Priseos  continued  unchanged 
to  his  day  (B  C.  129)  The  account  which  Cniero 
nve  of  the  equites  ia  the  constitution  of  Servius 
TuUius  is  onrortanatefy  lost,  and  the  only  words 
which  remain  are  duodeviginii  cenra  maxima ;  but  it 
to  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  he  represented 
•^e  division  of  the  18  centuries  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitofcioii,  after  he  had  expressly  said  that  the  or- 
fsnisatioB  oT  the  body  by  Tarqainioa  Prisens  had 
continued  unchanged  to  the  timp  of  Sripio 

Cicero  also  didfers  from  Livy  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  the  equites.  Scipio  states,  accord  ini;  to  the 
leading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the  "  De  Uepubli- 
ca,"  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  increased  the  original 
number  of  the  equites  to  1200  and  that  he  subsc- 
luenUy  doubled  this  number  after  the  conquest  of 
ne  JB^i,  which  account  would  make  the  whole 
numt«>r  2100  The  MS.,  however,  has  odACCC. 
which  IS  uiltrprcted  to  mean  mille  ac  ducentos ;  but. 
instead  of  this,  Zumpl'  proposes  to  read  xDCCt". 
1800,  justly  remarking  that  such  a  use  of  oe  never 
oeenra  in  Cfeero.  "niis  reading  wooM  make  the 
number  3800,  which  Zumpt  believes  to  have  been 
the  regular  number  of  the  e<{Uites  in  the  flourinhing 
times  of  the  Republic  It  appears,  however,  impos- 
aible  to  deteimioe  their  exaet  number,  though  there 
ate  stmog  reasons  for  btfeving  that  it  was  fixed, 
whether  we  Mippoee  it  to  have  teen  MOO,  8000,  or 
MOO. 

Both  authors,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  each 
•f  tiis  ei|oites  received  a  horse  from  the  state  {equus 
fmtfUeuaY,  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well  as  a 
BU^i  of  money  fur  its  annual  ijuppurt ;  and  that  the 
expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans 
«M  mimarriei  females :  shioe,  says  riiHiohr,*  "  in 
a  milit  ary  state  lleould  not  be  esteomrd  unjust  that 
the  \v<i!it(-[i  and  the  children  were  to  contribute 
hrgcl,.'  tor  (hnse  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and 
e(  the  Commonwealth."  A<*curding  to  Oaios,'  the 
forehase-money  ibr  a  Imight's  liorM  was  called  aa 
eauesirc.  and  its  annual  provision  at  kordfarium 
{ Vul.  .ts  HoRDBAKtuM.)   The  former  amountpd,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,*  to  10,000  asses,  and  the  lati'  r  to 
SOOO :  but  these  sums  art  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  that 
126  years  afterward  a  sheep  was  only  reckoned  at 
10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the  tables  of  pcnal- 
liea.*  The  correctness  of  these  nambera  has  ac- 
eordincly  bff'n  qtifstioned  by  some  modern  writers, 
while  uthers  havo  attempted  to  account  fcr  the 
largeness  of  the  sum.    Niehuhr*  rcniark.s  that  the 
sum  was  doubtless  intended  not  only  for  the  pur- 
dune  of  the  horee,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  groom  or  slave,  who 
had  to  be  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Bockh^ 
iBppooea  that  the  sums  of  money  in  the  Servian 
eeaaoa  are  not  given  in  aasea  of  a  ppvnd  weight,  but 
in  the  reduced  asses  of  tlw  first  Pttnie  war,  when 
they  were  struck  of  the  same  weight  as  the  sextans, 
that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixtti  of  tlie  orinmal 
Vi^riit.    {ViJ.  As,  p.  110.)   Zumpt  considers  that 
1000  asses  of  the  old  weiL'ht  were  f;iven  for  the  pur- 
diase  of  the  horse.  an<l  200  lor  its  annual  provision  ; 
and  that  the  original  sum  has  been  retained  in  a 
I  of  Varro  {tfmm  pMieum  mUie  tuwriorum*). 


All  tJie  equitea,  of  whom  we  have  been  iMNtiiia 
received  a  horse  flmn  the  state,  and  were  melndM 

in  the  19  equestrian  centuries  of  the  .Servian  consti- 
tution ;  but,  in  course  of  lime,  we  read  of  anotbei 
class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who  did  not  rS' 
ceive  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  18  centuries.  This  latter  class  is  fir»t  men 
tioned  by  Livy'  in  hi.s  accotini  of  the  siege  of  Veii, 
B.C.  403.  He  says  that  during  the  siege,  wlten  tiia 
Romans  had  at  one  time  suffered  great  disasters, 
all  those  citizens  who  had  an  equestrian  fortime, 
and  no  horse  allotted  to  theiu  (fuibtia  census  c//ut»teT 
erat,  equipublici  non  erant),  volunteered  to  f>erve  with 
their  own  horses ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  this  timo 
equites  first  began  to  serve  with  thehr  own  fwrsea 

(turn  primum  cqxns  mercre  equitet  cacperunt).  The 
titate  paid  them  {ctrtus  numerut  terit  ctl  astignatut) 
as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  serving  with  their  own 
horses.  The  foot  soldiers  liad  received  pay  a  few 
years  before  ;*  and  two  years  afterward,  B.C.  401, 
the  pay  of  the  equites  waa  made  threefold  that  of 
the  infantry.* 

From  the  year  B.C.  408,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights :  one  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  frequently  called 
tquiU$  equo  puhltfo,*  and  sometimes  Flciumtnts  or 
TVosmit,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  Gottling, 
is  an  Etnisean  word  ;*  and  atiotkflrela8a,who8erv<> 
ed.  when  they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses, 
but  were  not  classed  among  the  18  centuries.  As 
they  served  on  horseback,  thqy  were  ciiiled  equitei ; 
and,  whea  spoken  of  in  opporition  to  csva!ry,  which 
did  not  consist  of  Roman  etthen.'),  t!iey  were  also 
called  equites  Romani ;  but  they  had  no  legal  claim 
to  the  name  of  equites,  since  m  ancient  times  this 
,  title  was  strictly  eoufined  to  those  who  reoeived 
horses  from  the  state,  as  Pliny*  expressly  says, 
"  Eqiiitum  nomen  subsistebat  i  i  iurmis  equorum  pub' 
iicarum'' 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equitea,  who  bdonged  to  the  18  eentoriea,  reeeive  a 

horse  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not "!  and  how 
was  a  person  admitted  into  each  cla.s.s  lesp  ctively  ? 
These  questions  have  occasioned  much  controversy 
among  modern  writers,  but  the  following  acoount  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory : 

In  the  constitution  of  Scivius  Tullius,  all  the  Ro- 
man cilixens  were  arranged  in  diMerent  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  amoont  of  their  property,  and  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in  the  cen- 
turies  of  equites  was  determined  by  the  same  quali- 
fication. Dionysius^  expressly  says  that  the  equites 
were  chosen  by  Servius  out  of  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  famuiea ;  and  Cieem,*  that  tiiey  were  of 
the  highest  cen.sus  {cmxn  maitmo).  Livy*  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  consisted  of  the  l<  ading  men  of  the  .state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  prop- 
erty which  was  neceasaiy  to  entitle  a  person  to  m 
place  among  the  equites  ;  but  it  was  probably  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Kepubhc, 
that  is,  four  times  that  of  ^  lint  ctaas.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  poeaeased  tlie  retraisite  property,  and 
whose  character  was  onMemished  (for  the  latter 
qualification  apiiears  to  have  been  always  necessary 
in  the  ancient  limes  of  the  Republic),  was  admitted 
among  the  eqaites  of  the  Servian  conatitntioo ;  and 
It  may  be  presumed  that  the  twelve  new  oenturi^ 
were  created  in  order  to  include  all  those  pers»)ns  in 
the  state  wlio  possessed  the  necessary  (jualifieationB. 
Niebuhr,**  however,  supposes  that  the  qualihcaUoo 
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er  prn;i<>rty  was  only  necesMry  for  Bdminion  into 

the  tv  I  Ivf  new  ornuirirs,  aru!  tliat  th<-  .■^tatrniPnl  o{ 
DiOP/sius,  quoted  above,  uu^hl  to  he  ronhnrMl  to 
llMM«  centuries  and  not  ..pphed  to  the  whole  eight- 
een. Jle  maintains  that  the  twelve  eentiiries  run- 
Bistcd  exclusively  of  pletieians  ;  and  that  the  six  old 
centurie.s,  which  were  meorporated  by  Servius  into 
Ilia  comitia.  under  the  t'tle  of  the  ttz  tuffragta,  ooro- 
priaed  all  the  patrician^,  independent  nr  the  amount 
9t  proprrty  which  they  ftossessed.  This  account, 
kow^ever,  docs  not  seem  to  rest  on  sutiicieiit  evt- 
denee ;  nod  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  express 
Instance  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tarquitius.  D  C.  458,  who 
was  compelled,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  to  serve 
on  foot.'  That  the  six  oKI  <  riiiiiries  eonsisted  en- 
tirely of  patricians  is  most  probable,  suice  the  ple- 
bftens  would  oertainlj  not  have  been  admitted 
anion;,'  (lie  equites  at  all  till  the  Servim  constitu- 
tion ;  and  as  by  Ihis  coiistilution  new  centuries 
were  creatC4l,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  plet>eian8 
irottid  have  been  placed  among  the  ancient  six. 
But  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  six 
centuries  contained  the  whole  body  of  patrieianH.  or 
that  the  twelve  consisted  entirely  of  plebeians.  We 
may  suppose  that  those  patricians  who  belonged  to 
the  six  were  allowed  by  ihe  Servian  eon«titulion  to 
continne  in  llieiii.  il  tiiuy  {assessed  the  requisite 
propt^rty ;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  state, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  poeaeaaed  the 
requisite  property,  were  admitted  into  the  twelve 
new  rcniuries.  That  the  I  iiti  i  were  not  corifiiH d 
to  plebeians  may  be  inferred  Itom  Livy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leadlnf  men  in  the  atate 
{fhmoreM  cititalts),  not  in  the  commonalty. 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled succeeded  to  their  placea,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  th<^  had  not  dissipated  their 
prc|)erty  ;  for  Niebnbr  ^'ors  too  far  when  he  asserts 
that  all  varancies  were  tilled  accttrdin::;  to  birth,  in- 
iBpeadent  of  any  property  iiualihcation.  But  in 
trnuwB  of  time,  as  population  and  wealth  increased. 
S}>e  number  of  persons  who  possessed  an  e<]uestrian 
fortune  also  increased  greatly  ;  and  as  the  number 
of  equites  in  the  18  centuries  was  limited,  thos«' 
peraona  whose  aneestora  had  not  been  enrolled  in 
Ibe  centuries  could  not  receive  horseaflmm  the  state, 
and  were  therefore  allowed  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  their  own  horses  among  the  cavalry,  instead  of 
the  infantry,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
oMiged  to  bate  done.  Thoa  arooe  the  two  diatinct 
clas.ses  of  eqnilea,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioneil. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received  hor- 
ses from  the  jttate  brl<>nge<l  to  the  censors,  wlio  had 
the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  ol  his  horse,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  <-ondition  of  an  iprarian,*  and 
alao  of  giving  the  vacant  horse  to  the  most  distin- 
gniahed  of  the  equites  who  had  prevloosly  aenred  at 
rheir  own  expense.  For  the'<e  purposes  they  ma<le. 
during  their  censorship,  a  public  inspection  in  the 
Ftoruffl  of  all  the  knighta  who  possessed  pnblie  hor- 
ses ((ijuitatum  reeof^noscunt  ;*  eqtalum  eenturioM  re- 
cog  uoscunl*).  The  tribes  were  taken  in  order,  and 
each  knight  was  smmnoiKHl  by  name  I-]very  one, 
as  bis  name  was  called,  walked  past  the  censors, 
leadi^  his  horse.  This  ceremony  ia  represented  on 
the  reverie  of  some  of  the  censorial  coins  which 
have  been  published  by  Spanheim,*  and  which  are 
copied  in  the  annexed  woodcuts.  The  flrat  la  a  de- 
larius  ot  the  Licinian  gena,  and  is  supposed  by 
(panhdm  lo  have  been  struck  during  the  censor- 
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ship  of  P.  Lidnlna  Craasna,  who  waa  em  ar  «M 

Julius  Cafsar.' 

The  next  is  *hc  reverse  of  ore  of  the  coins  o| 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  which  tlie  empenir  % 
represented  sitting,  while  a  knight  stands  bHbn 
him  leading  his  horse.  The  word  censor  is  wrrttes 
underneath,  which  title  wo  know,  from  Lhon 
aius,*  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors. 


Tf  the  censors  had  no  fault  to  find  either  with  ttf 
character  of  the  knight  or  the  eqnipments  of  hli 
iiorae,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  {trmiue  (^vm*); 

but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  him  unwai>> 
thy  of  his  rank,  they  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of 
knights,  and  deprived  him  of  hia  horse.*  or  oidcnd 
him  to  sell  it,*  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  thit  ihi 
|)erson  thus  degraded  should  refund  titc  money 
which  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its  porchas<-  • 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had  ser«e4 
the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  he  disdiarged.  weia 
acc;istnrnei!  to  -jtve  ail  account  to  the  censors  oftbc 
caiiqui^ns  in  which  they  had  served,  and  were  tbta 
dismissed  with  honour  or  diagrece,  as  they  mify 
have  deserved.* 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censopb  maal 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Kimium  Transreeho^ 
wiiich  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis  (July).  Tlie  ptocitaeiua 
started  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the  city, 
and  passed  through  the  ciiy,  over  tlie  F^>rum.  and  by 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On  this  occosioo  thif' 
equites  were  alwaya  crowned  with  oUve  chapletk, 
and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trahea,  with  all  the 
honour. i'i!<  iiii't.uii.s  uhi<'h  they  |i,j(l  came*]  in 
battle  *  According  to  Livy,*  this  annual  processtoa 
was  first  «-.stablished  by  the  censors  Q  Fabiua  sad 
P.  Deeiuj,  U.C  304  ;  but.  according  to  I)ii.ny«.!':<.'* 
it  was  instituted  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  ite^ 
the  Lake  Kejiillus.  of  whichan  account^ 
to  Kome  by  tho  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  bow  long  did  the  knigbt 
his  public  liorse.  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen- 
tury to  which  he  bclon;;ed  :  On  Uiis  subject  wc 
have  no  positive  information  :  bat,  aa  those  equiiei 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  were  only  obiijper 
to  serve  for  ten  years  {Mlipendia,  irrpartio^X  undft 
the  age  of  46,"  we  may  (iresuiiie  tlial  the  8.unc  ruk 
extended  to  those  who  served  with  the  public  hor- 
ses, provided  they  inrird  to  five  op  the  serrice 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ancient  times  of  th« 
Republic  a  knight  might  retain  bis  horse  as  long  as 
he  pleaaed,  even  aftCT  he  had  entered  the  i4 
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|v»fMed  ho  couiiniied  able  to  diaohnis  the  dn- 
tiM  of  a  knigbu  Thus  tbe  two  oeiwon  M.  lAw'vtm 
Sdimtor  and  C.  Ctaadioa  Nero,  in  B.C.  S04,  were 
also  equiics  ;*  and  L  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  B.C.  185,' 
had  hhraHf  been  censor  in  B.C.  I9I.  This  is  also 
proved  hy  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book*  of  Cicero's 
"  De  Kepublica,"  in  which  he  says,  equitatttt,  in  quo 
guffragia  sunt  ctiam  tcnatus  ;  by  which  he  evidently 
Baeans  Uiat  moat  of  the  senators  were  enabled  to 
vole  at  the  Comhia  Centiiriata  In  eooaequenee  of 
their  belonging  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  But 
during  the  later  ttaics  of  the  Kepuldie.  the  knights 
wore  obliged  to  five  up  their  I'orses  on  entering  the 
•eute,  and,  oomeqiienUy,  oeaaed  to  belong  lo  the 
equestrian  centuries.  This  lefolatkm  fa  alTnded  to 
in  the  fragment  'li  Cicero  alraaefy  referred  t  x  in 
which  Scipiu  say^  that  many  persons  were  anxious 
that  a  plebiscitoi>4  should  be  poaaed,  ordaining  that 
the  public  hor.«.'3  should  be  restored  to  the  state, 
which  decrcf  Aas,  in  all  probability,  passed  after- 
ward ;  siri'^f  y.s  Niebulir  observes,*  '•  when  Cicero 
■lakea  Sci',«'<^  speak  of  anv  measure  as  intended, 
are  are  to  r>ippo(Be  that  it  had  actually  tdren  place, 
h«t.  arcjrJ.ng  lo  the  information  possrssed  hy  Ci- 
cero, wi>j  later  than  the  date  he  assigns  to  Scipio's 
diaeoarse."  That  the  greater  number  of  the  equi- 
laa  eqno  publieo,  after  the  exclusion  of  eooatora 
from  the  eqaestriao  eenturiea,  were  young  men,  ia 

prnri  d  by  n  pissage  in  thO  WOlk  9i  Q.  CloeiO,  De 
Petuionc  Contulatut.* 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have  hith- 
erto been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a  division 
of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct  class  or 
ordo  in  the  constitution.  The  community,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into  patri- 
eiaan  nd  plebeians ;  and  the  equestrian  centuries 
w»^  composrd  of  both.  But  in  the  yrar  B  C  12.1, 
a  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Equestns.  was  formed 
ID  the  state  I ;  ihe  lex  Sempronia,  which  was  inlro- 
dnced  by  C.  Graochoa  By  this  law  all  the  judices 
had  to  be  ehoeen  fram  those  eitiaena  who  peeeeased 
an  equestrian  fortune  *  We  know  very  little  re- 
apactmg  the  provisions  of  this  law ;  but  it  appears 
mm  tbe  lex  Servilia  lepetundaFum,  passed  is  years 
•fterward,  that  every  person  who  was  to  bo  chosen 
index  waa  reqntred  to  be  above  30  and  under  60 
years  of  aLr<\  to  have  either  an  etjuus  publiciis,  or  to 
be  qualiticd  by  hia  fortune  to  possess  one,  and  noi 
to  be  a  senator.  The  nomber  of  judices  who  were 
■squired  yearly  was  dmen  ftom  thia  elaaa  by  the 
pmtor  urbanus.* 

.\s  the  name  of  equitcs  had  been  originally  ex- 
tended from  those  who  possessed  the  public  hiorses 
•o  those  who  served  with  their  own  horses,  it  now 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  pe  rsons  who  were 
qualified  by  their  fortunes  to  act  as  judices,  in  which 
aense  the  word  is  uarat^nssd  by  Cieero.  Pliny,* 
Indeed,  says  that  thoae  persona  %vho  possess^  the 
oqaewfrian  Ibrtane,  hot  did  not  serve  as  equites, 
were  only  called  judica,  and  that  the  name  of  eqm- 
tta  was  always  confined  to  the  possessors  of  ihe 
coni  pobHuL  Hiia  may  hnve  been  the  correct  use 
of  the  term ;  but  custom  had  long  since  given  the 
^ame  of  equites  to  tiie  judices  chosen  in  accord- 
ance With  the  lex  .Sempronia 

After  tbe  refomt  of  Sulla,  which  entirely  deprived 
fte  «qns8trian  ord«r  of  the  right  of  being  choeen  as 
indices,  and  the  passing  of  the  lex  Aureiia  (B.C.  70), 
which  ordained  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
from  the  senators,  eqnites,  and  trttmoi  Krarii,  the 
tjiinjwMi«  of  tiie  order,  aaya  Fliny,  was  still  main- 


Goo 


mined  Inr  the  publicani,*  or  farmers  of  the  pusM 
taxes.  We  find  that  the  publican!  were  almost  al- 
ways called  equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  stale  the 
farming  of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  state  waa  not 
acenstomsd  to  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not 
poesess  a  considerable  fortune.  7'hus  the  publioft- 
ni  are  frequently  sjjoken^f  by  Cicero  as  identios) 
with  tbe  equestrian  order*  (KiJ.  Poblicani.)  Tbo 
consulship  of  Cicero,  and  tbe  active  part  which  the 
kniglits  Men  took  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  tended  still  farther  to  increase  tlie  powei 
and  influence  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  "from 
that  time,"  says  Pliny.*  "it  became  a  third  body 
Uorpus)  in  tbe  state,  and  to  the  title  of  Senates 
Populuaque  RomoMut  there  began  to  be  added  Et 

Ei/ufslng  Ordo." 

In  B.C.  67.  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  tarthei 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  lex  Roscia  Othonis,  passed 
in  that  year,  the  lirst  fourteen  seats  in  the  ilieaire 
behind  the  orchestra  were  given  to  the  equites,* 
which,  according  to  Cicero*  and  Velleiua  Patercu- 
lus,*  was  only  a  restoration  of  an  sneient  privi- 
lego,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Livy^  when  ho  says 
that  siK'ctal  seats  were  set  apart  in  tbe  Circus  Max- 
irous  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  wosring  tbe  clsvus  angnatns 
(vid.  CLAves,  p.  965),  and  snbeeqnently  obiainsd 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  WSa 
originally  contined  to  t^e  equites  equo  publico. 

The  number  ei  Sfailss  ineraassd  grMtly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed  tbe  requisite 
property,  v.  itlHuit  any  inquiry  into  their  ch!iract*;r. 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  their  father  and  grandfathei; 
which  had  alwajrs  been  required  by  the  censors  on* 
der  the  Republic  Property  became  now  the  only 
qualification  ;  and  the  order,  in  consequence,  grad- 
ually began  to  lose  all  the  consideration  which  il 
had  acquired  during  the  later  times  of  tbe  Reptile 
lie.  Thns  Horaos  says,  with  no  amaU  degree  Of 
contempt, 

Augustus  formed  a  select  class  of  equites,  cob 
sisting  of  those  equites  who  possessed  ibe  ptoffertj 
of  a  aenator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 

up  to  the  grandfathci.  He  permitted  tliis  class 
to  wear  the  lotus  clarux,*  and  also  allowed  the 
tribunes  of  tbe  plebs  to  be  chosen  from  them  as 
well  as  the  aenatoiV,  and  gave  them  the  option,  at 
the  termination  of  their  office,  to  remain  in  the  sen- 
ate or  return  to  the  eqiifstrian  order."  This  class 
of  knights  was  distinguished  by  the  special  title 
Uluttrtt  (sometimes  inngnet  and  «|rfmrfuEi)  €fuiu$ 
KomaniV 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lower  tlie  others  si  ill  more  in  public  estimation.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  o:  Tiberius  an  attempt 
waa  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring  tbe  old 
qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grandfather, 
and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear  the  gold 
ring  unless  he  possessed  this  qualificatiun.  This 
regulation,  however,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the  em- 
[terors  frequently  admitted  freedroen  into  the  eqoes* 
tDiin  order.'*  When  private  persons  were  no  iongei 
ap(H)intcd  judices,  the  necessity  for  a  distinct  class 
in  the  community,  like  the  eq|oestrian  order,  ceased 
entirely ;  and  tlie  gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be 
worn  by  all  free  citizens.    Even  slaves,  alter  their 

I.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xxxiii.,  6.)— 3.  (ad  Att.,  4  8.)—!.  (1 
c.)— ♦.  (Li».,  Epit.,  g0.)— 6.  (Pro  Mur ,  19.)— 0.  (li., 33  )-7.  d, 
».>-e.  (Epist.,  i.,  1.  98.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Trist..  IV..  z.,  S».)~l£ 
ifmitU,  OMSiVn  iSi^DioB  Gsm.,  liv,  KtJ— II.  (Taoit.  Aib. 
H  «.frlibibsaaisorUNsi.)-tt  I1bu]l>K^ndi..ftt 
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loaiteunission,  were  allowed  to  wear  it  bjr  siMMsial 
Beimiaaion  firam  the  emporor,  which  appean  to  have 
been  usuaUy  granted,  provided  the  patiomis  eon- 
tented.^ 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extinctmn  as  a  distinct  cIsm  in  the 
community,  we  mnal  now  return  to  the  equites 
equo  publico,  who  formeiLthe  18  cfiucstrian  centu- 
ries, 'i'his  class  still  exisfed  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Kepublic,  but  had  enthely  eeaaed  to  serve  as 
fc3r?f"- soldiers  in  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  legions  no  longi-r  consisted,  as  in  the  lime 
of  Poiyhius,  of  Roman  cijuiles,  but  tlit  ir  place  was 
supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states.  It  is 
evident  4hat  Ciesar,  In  hfs  Gallie  wars,  possessed  no 
Roman  cavalry.'  When  he  uenl  to  an  interview 
with  .Anovistus,  and  wa.s  tibliged  to  lake  cavalry 
with  him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trut>t 
hb  safety  to  the  Gallic  cavalry*  and  therefore 
mounted  his  legionary  soldiers  upon  their  horses.* 
The  Roman  equites  are,  lidwi  vcr.  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gallic  and  civ:l  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soldiers ;  they  were  officers  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  general,  or  commanded  the  eavaliy 
of  the  allies,  or  yomelimes  the  legions.* 

After  the  year  B  ( '  fiO,  there  were  no  censors  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  ttierefore  follow  that  fur 
some  years  no  review  oT  the  body  took  pisee,  end 
that  the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  All> 
gustus,  however,  took  upon  him&elf,  in  D  C.  29, 
the  praefectura  morum,  he  frequently  reviewed  the 
troops  of  equites,  and  restored,  aooMding  to  Sueto- 
nius,* the  lon(r- neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  {Iransrtnm)  ,  by  which  we  are  pri>l)al)Iy 
to  understand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
IXfthe knights  (rfcofrniiio)  with  the  annual  procession 
[transrertto)  of  the  15th  of  July.  From  this  time 
hesc  efjuites  formed  an  honourable  corps,  from 
which  all  the  biglier  olficers  m  the  army*  and  the 
chief  magistrates  in  the  state  were  chosen.  Ad- 
mission into  this  body  was  equivalent  to  an  intn>> 
duction  into  public  life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed 
a  great  privilege ;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in 
iaMripUons  that  such  a  person  was  tquo  publico  ho- 
mralug,  ccortuiAw,  dec.,  by  the  emperor '  If  a 
young  man  was  not  admitted  into  this  body,  he  w  as 
excluded  from  all  civil  olFiees  of  any  importance, 
except  in  municipal  towns ;  and  also  from  all  rank 
in  the  army,  with  the  exeeption  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in  ac- 
tual service  were  oblij;ed  to  reside  at  Rome,*  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  the  lower  magistracies, 
which  entitled  a  person  to  admission  into  the  sen- 
ate. They  were  divided  into  six  tunrne,  each  of 
which  was  commanded  by  an  oflJcer,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  Sevir  eyuitum 
bm.,  lurmm  i.,  u.,  dec.,  or,  commoDly,  Snir  tarnM, 


Coiit  or  CoMHOOtfs.* 
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or  Senr  lurmtrum  cfiutum  Bamanomm  Frosn  tnt 
time  that  the  equites  bestowed  the  title  of  fnnajta 

jutcniutts  ufwn  Caius  and  Lucius  Ca^r,  the  grand* 
sons  of  Augustus,'  it  became  the  custom  to  confei 
this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir,  upon  the  prohn* 
ble  successor  to  the  throne,  when  he  first  entered 
into  public  lifiB  and  was  presented  with  an  equns 
public  us.* 

The  practice  of  liUiog  ail  tlie  higher  offices  in  tht 
state  from  these  equites  appears  to  have  continuei 

as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  jiovernmert 
and  the  residence  ol  the  emperor.    They  arc  men- 

I  lioned  m  the  time  of  .Severus'  and  of  Caracalla,* 
and  perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletiaat 

I  the  equites  became  only  a  city  guard,  under  the 
command  of  the  Praifectus  Viunlum  ,  but  they  still 
retained,  in  the  time  of  \  uleniimanus  and  Valens, 
A  D  3t)4,  the  aeoond  rank  in  the  ci^,  and  wera 
not  subject  to  corporeal  punisliment.* 

The  prroeding  account  of  the  equites  has  been 
principally  taken  from  the  ( s.say  of  Zumpt  already 
referred  tu ;  to  which,  and  to  the  valuable  work  of 
Marquardt,  Hialoria  Equitum  Romanonm  lihri  Iv., 
Berlin,  1840,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  those  points  which  have  been  necessa- 
rily treated  with  brevity  in  this  article.  Respedittf 
the  M«gi»Ur  Equtium.  vtd.  DicTAVoBt  P-  961. 
EQUUIJSUS  or  ECULEUS  was  an  mstrament 

of  torture,  which  is  suppnscil  to  have  bee'n  so 
called  because  it  was  in  tiic  lunn  of  a  horse  We 
have  no  description  of  its  ftmn  given  by  any  of  the 
ancient  writers,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  the  crux.*  It  appears  to  have  been 
cuniinonly  osed  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evidence  ol 

slaves.' 

'EQUUS  (iTTirof),  the  Horse.  The  native  eooa- 
try  of  this  animal  is  unknown  The  Horse  was 
highly  esteem*  tl  amonj^  the  Ejiyplians,  who  appeal 
to  have  had  an  excellent  breed,  and,  besides  xXxotn 
required  for  the  array  and  private  use,  many  were 
sold  to  foreign  traders  who  visited  the  country.* 
.\mon^  the  (ireek--*,  the  iniblie  games,  where  raeiug 
funned  so  conspicuous  a  part,  always  induced  great 
attention  to  be  p«id  to  this  noble  animal  Hie 
Greek  horse  appeal*  to  have  been  quite  small  in 
size,  if  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  pro|)ortions 

from  the  b.is-reliefs  of  the  Irie/.e  »•!  the  Paitheiuin, 

forming  part  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  t'laxmun  speaks 
in  terms  of  hig^  eulogium  oi  ilie  manner  in  which 
these  steeds  are  represented  by  the  artist.  "  The 
beholder,"  he  remarks.  "  is  charmed  with  the  deer- 
like lightness  and  elegance  of  their  make  ;  and, 
although  the  reUef  is  not  above  an  inch  from  the 
background,  and  they  are  so  mneh  smaller  than 
nature,  we  can  scarcely  suflbr  reason  to  persuade 
us  that  thi-y  aie  nut  alive."  Horses  were  sold  in 
Attica  for  comparatively  high  prices,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  utility,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  to 
extrava^'ance  and  display:  while  the  knights  kept 
expensive  horses  for  military  service  and  proces* 
sions  at  the  festivals,  and  while  men  of  ambition 
and  high  rank  tramed  them  for  the  games  and 
races,  there  arose,  particularly  amwng  the  young 
men,  an  excessive  passion  for  horses,  of  winch 
Aristophanes  gives  an  example  in  the  Clouds,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  several  ancient  writers,  so 
that  many  persons  were  impoverished  by  keepirf 
them     'llie  price  of  a  common  horse  was  three 
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lb  nas  ;  but  a  good  saddle-horse,  or  a  horse  for  run- 
aifig  ID  chariot-races,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
eoM  twelve  ininas.  Sometimes,  liowever,  fn&hion, 
or  fancy  for  horses,  raised  their  price  beyond  all 
hmits.  Thus  thirteen  talents  were  given  for  Bu- 
i^eplialus.'  Tlie  Romans,  if  nature  had  not  rurni>licd 
Ibe  horsce  with  a  proud  and  lofty  action,  used  to  tie 
roileis  of  wood  and  weights  to  their  pastern  joints, 
'*>  compel  them  to  lift  their  feet,  a  practice  particu- 
arly  require  to  go  safely,  skilfully,  and  with  case 
u>  the  rider,  in  the  amble.  This  was  the  favourite 
pace  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  tried  their 
horses  hj  a  bell,  and  other  load  and  sodden  noises. 
Such  horses  as  wrre  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  serve 
with  the  troops,  were  turned  out,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
dismission,  were  branded  in  the  jaw  with  the  figure 
oi'  a  circle  or  a  wheel  Virgil  says  1'  at  the  fleet- 
est steeds  among  the  Greeks  came  lK»m  Epirus ; 
the  studs  of  Corinth,  however,  were  also  remark- 
able for  their  excellence,  and  the  breed  was  traced 
badt  bj  the  register-books  to  Pegasus.  It  was  cus- 
tomaiy  to  mark  horses  of  this  breed  with  a  kappa 
on  the  shoulder,  whence  the  term  Mviraria^  (sc 
Iinrof)." 

ER'ANOI  {lpa»oi)  were  dubs  or  societies  estab- 
lifliied  for  erarttable  or  conviTial  piirposes,  or  for 

both.  They  were  very  common  at  Athens,  and 
suited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both  so- 
cial and  generous.   The  term  ipavoc,  in  the  sense 

a  convivial  party,  is  of  ancient  date.'  It  resem- 
bled our  picnics,  or  the  German  pikeniks,  and  was 
also  called  Seirrvov  un6  <nr»p/dof  or  urro  cvftboXuv  : 
where  every  guest  brought  bis  own  dish,  or  (to  save 
trooUe)  one  was  deputed  to  eater  for  tlie  rest,  and 
was  afterward  repaid  by  contributions.  {Vid.  Dkip- 
KOM.)  Vhc  clubs  that  were  formed  at  .\thens  used 
to  dine  logother  at  slated  periods,  as  once  a  month  ; 
and  every  member  was  bound  to  pay  bis  subscrip- 
tion, which  (ss  wen  as  the  society  ttsielf)  was  ealled 
Ipavn^,  and  the  member*?  hiavmrai.  If  any  member 
biicd  to  pay,  the  sutn  was  made  up  by  the  president. 
}pn6fj(tKt  also  called  itV^tipurij^  ipuvov,  who  aflcr- 
wanl  recovered  it,  if  he  could,  from  the  defaulter. 
IlJUrpoffv  IpoMW  often  means  simply  to  pay  the  sub- 
scription, as  Ttxiittiv  or  ixPfiV-fn  .  to  make  default  • 

There  were  also  associations  under  this  name  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  relief,  resembling  in  some  de- 
gree our  friendly  or  benefit  societies ;  but  with  this 
essential  difference,  that  the  relief  which  they  af- 
forded was  not  (as  it  is  with  us)  ba^ed  upon  any 
caJcolatioD  of  natural  contingencies,  but  was  given 
pro  re  imIs,  to  snch  poor  members  as  stood  in  need 
of  it.  The  .\thenian  societies  do  not  appear  to  have 
kept  up  a  common  fund  by  regular  subscriptions, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  sum  which  each  mem- 
ber was  eiqieoted  to  advance,  in  case  of  need,  was 
pretty  well  understood.  If  a  man  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  or  in  distress  for  money  from  any  causr.  he 
applied  to  the  members  of  his  club  for  assistance ; 
this  was  edied  avT^iyuv  Ipavov :  those  who  advan- 
ced it  were  said  Ipavii^tv  airu :  the  relief  waa  con- 
sideied  as  a  loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when 
in  better  circumstances.  Iseus*  reckons  .unong  the 
assets  of  a  person,  ii  ipavuv  b^X^ra  eianeirpayiu- 
m,  (him  which  we  may  infbr  that  each  contributor 
was  entitled  to  recDvor  the  sniii  he  had  lent.  For 
the  recovery  of  such  loans,  and  lor  the  dt  cision  of 
Other  disputes,  there  were  ipavmai  dixai,  in  which 
n  summary  and  equitable  kind  of  justice  was  ad 
iibiist«ed.  PlaUr  disapproved  of  uwsoits  hi  snch 
matters,  and  would  not  allow  them  in  his  Republic. 

Salraasius  contends  that,  wherever  the  term  Ipa- 

I.  (BAckb,  Publ.  Eron.  of  Athpn»,  toI.  i.,  p.  101.  tniMl.)— 2. 
iMitebell  ail  An»top»i.,  Nub.,  23.)— 3.  fHu  i..  (XI.,  i.,  8*5.)— I. 
iDoMstlk,  o.  Aphob.,  881 :  c.  MwiL,  M7  i  c.  Aiufay.,  779.)— 6> 


vor  is  applied  to  an  established  society,  it  meAoi 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  there  were  no  rega- 
lar  associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity ;  but 
others  have  hold  a  different  opinion.'  It  is  not 
probable  Uiat  many  permanent  societies  were  form 
ed  with  ilif  .'^olc  view  of  feasting.  We  know  that 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  Repub* 
lies,  there  were  elabs  for  varioos  purposes,  oolitioal 
as  well  as  social ;  the  members  of  which  would 
naturally  meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods 
Such  were  the  rdigious  companies  {^iaaoi),  the 
commercial  (^tmpuuti),  and  some  others.*  Unions 
of  this  kind  were  ealled  by  the  general  name  of  hat' 
ptat,  and  were  often  converted  to  nii.sctiiev  oijs  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  pul)lic  assembly,  or 
influencmtj  courts  of  justice*  In  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  friendly  societies,  under  the  name 
of  Ipavoi,  were  frequent  among  the  Greek  cities, 
but  were  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors 
as  leading  to  political  combinations.*  The  giids,  or 
fraternities  for  mutual  aid,  among  the  aneient  Stax* 
ons,  resembled  the  fpavoi  of  the  Greeks.*  Com- 
pare also  the  uyazai,  or  love-feasts  of  the  early 
Christians. 

The  word  ipavof  is  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
signify  any  oontribotkms  or  IHendly  advance  of 

money. 

•EREDINTHUS  (fpf6tvdof),  a  sort  of  small  pea 
or  vetch,  Chickpea.  "  Of  the  three  species  or  vari- 
eties of  the  ipi6iv6oc  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,"  ob- 
serves .\dams,  "  is  the  <rpi^,  whieh  IS  undonbtedly 
the  Cicer  anelanum."* 

•ERETRIA  TERRA  {'EpcTptu(  y^),  Erelmo 
Earth,  an  impure  argil,  of  a  snow-white  colour,  ob- 
tained near  the  city  of  Eretria,  in  EurnBa.- 

ERGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attachfd 
to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career  nuiicut  by  Ju- 
venal,* where  the  slaves  were  made  to  wdic  in 
chains  It  appears  to  have  been  tisually  under 
ground,  and,  according  to  Columella,*  ougiil  to  be 
lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which  should  Ik>  too 
hkh  from  the  ground  to  be  tooehed  by  the  band. 
The  daves  eonffned  In  an  ergastnhim  were  niso 
employed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in  chains.'*  Slaves 
who  had  displeased  their  masters  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  ergastulum  ;  and  in  the  same 
place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  depended  upon,  or 
were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were  regularly  kept. 
A  triistwortliy  slave  liad  the  care  of  the  ergastulum, 
and  was,  therefore,  called  crgastulariut.^^  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,'*  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbaruUi*  slaves  wiio  were  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
time  of  liadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  amelkurate  the  condition  of  slaves ; 
and,  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abol- 
ished the  ergastula,  which  must  have  Iteen  liable  to 
great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters.** 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject,  vid.  Orisso- 
ntus,  Antiq.  Seteel.^  ii.,  9. — Lipstus,  BUct.,  ii.,  15. 
Opera,  vol.  i .  p.  317,dtc— GHktliqff,  Gt*ck.itr RSm 
StaaUv.,  p.  135. 

•ERI'CA  {ifitKrj  or  iptUr/),  the  Trce-heath,  o» 
Erica  arboreot  mentioned  by  TbeophntMos  and  Di 

oscorides.'* 

1.  {Vtd.  Salnws.,  De  Vtttria,  c.  3.— Obs.  tui  in*  Att.  1 1  Rucu, 
and  Herald.,  Animiuiv.  in  Sal.,  nftmi  to  ia  Meicr't  Alt.  Pnx;. 
p.  540.)-2.  (IMckh,  Pabt.  Econ.  of  AtlMis,  i.,  p.  388,  IStf.)— 1 
(T)iuc}-ii.,  111.,  82.— I)«miMth.,  D*  Conm.,  aS.— Tlurh««IL  Or. 
Ilxt.,  vol.  IT.,  p.  38.}— 4.  (PUn.,  Ep.,  t.,  93, 94.)— A.  (Tarneili 
IIi*t.  of  the  Anglo-SasoM,  ir.,  10.>--6.  (TheophnaC  H.  P..  viii,, 
I.— Dio«cor.,  11.,  126. — Adkow,  Appeocl.,  ■.  ».)— 7.  (Omaciir., 
170.)— 8.  (xi»..  24./— 9.  (i.,  «.)-10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvm..  7,  M  - 
Flor.,  ill.,  lU.)— II.  (Culuro.,  i.,  8.)-  12.  (Tib.  Graced.. 
(Span.,  Hadr.,  18.  oonpMvd  with  G«ia»,  i.,  63.)— M  (Tl  t> 
9hiMUH.P.i.«S-  ix«llv-I>M*>^,in47i 
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Kid  cms  was  a  military  engine,  full  cf  sharp 
■pikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gate  of  the  camp 
to  prrvLiit  tlic  api)roacli  of  the  eneiuv-' 

•JiKJN'iiUS  i^ivedf),  the  Wild  Fig-tree,  or  Fiau 
Canea,h.   <m  Picoi.)' 

•ERrNTTS  {lpivo(),  according  to  Sjirengel,  the 
Campanula  Eiinus.  Matttiiolub  and  Bauhin,  how- 
ever, aro  quite  undecided  about  it.' 

•£PiO*OPOK  AENAPON,  the  Cottoa-tree,  or 
GoMwixm  trbortum.  .  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  it  in  tbefiiUawtng  lim:  **  <imid  nenun  JBM^mm, 

♦ERODIUS,  the  Heron.    ( Vid.  Arpka.) 

EROTIA  or  EROTIDIA  ('Epwno  or  'Epuridia) 
was  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Thcspiii.-  It  took  place 
eveiy  fifth  year,  aad  m  lioaour  ol  Erus,  the  prioci- 
p«l  divinity  of  the  Tbespians.  Respecting  the  par> 
ticul  irs  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was  sol- 
craiiizod  with  contests  in  music  and  gjuinasiics.* 
The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Thespise  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  the  an- 
cient symbolic  representation  of  the  god,  a  mde 
stone  (up-<)(  ?.ido(),  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
with  particular  reverence,  even  when  sculpture  had 
attained  the  higlueat  degree  of  perfection  among  the 
Greeks.* 

•ERU'CA,  I.  a  species  of  Palmer  or  Cank- 
er-worm, very  injuriouii  to  trees,  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  which  it  eats  completely  off.  This 
aoouige  of  vegetation  ii  produced,  aooording  to 
Pliny,  during  a  humid  season,  and  one  only  moder- 
ately warm.' 

*II.  The  herb  Rocket,  or  Brassica  Eruca,  the 
same  with  the  tiiufuv  of  itie  Greeks.  The  seed 
wore  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  condiment  in  food, 
ind  were  employed  in  place  of  nmstard  in  Iberia. 
They  viere  also  used  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Dioscori- 
deal'  and  Piiny'  maxe  mention  of  two  kinds,  tlie  «a- 
riviim  and  agrette,  the  latter  being  tlie  wild  kind. 
Sibthorp  found  this  plant  at  Athens,  and  also  among 
the  vuii  yardb.  iii  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. — 
The  Greek  name  rv^u/iov  comes  from  cv,  and  Cu/i6j, 

broth,"  indicating  its  being  employed  in  seasoning 
broth  ,  tlic  Latin  appellation  is  explained  by  Pliny, 
wall  reference  to  the  pungent  properties  of  Rocket, 

quod  vellicando  Unguam  quasi  erodad." 

*£RVUM,  the  Tare,  or  Ervum  Entluij  the  same 
with  the  Greek  6po6oc.  The  ancient  writers  apeak 

of  two  kinds,  the  satinim  and  syhestre.  Dioscori- 
des"  sulHiivides  the  former  mto  tlie  red  and  the  white, 
from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Aristotle,  Columel- 
la,^' and  Pliny"  make  mention  of  it  as  used  to  fatten 
eattle.  Themodem  Greeks  at^  call  it  i&o^it,  applying 
thianame  to  both  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  kind.>* 
•ERYNG'IUM  {ijpvyyiw),  the  herb  Eryngo,  cth- 
CTWise  called  Sea-holm  or  Sea-holly.  "  Eryngo," 
says  Woodville,  "  is  supposed  to  be  the  ripvyyiov 
of  Dioscorides.'"*  Sprengel,  however,  makes  the 
i/pvyyiov  of  Theophraslus"  to  be  the  Erijngtum  man- 
umumt  but  Stackhouse  prefers  Uie  Eryngtum  cam- 
futre.   Sprengd,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  refers  the  i^/xiryy- 

lov  of  Dio-condes  to  the  Erynpium  planum,  but  in 
his  edition  ot  Ditmcoridcs  he  admits  liis  nneerlainty 
•ibout  the  species.'* 

•ERYTUKOD ANUM  (i^w^ovov).  "It  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,"  obeerves  Adama^  **that  the 
4w0^ijdaiworDio8OOridea  and  Galea"  ia  the  RiMa 


I.  {C««.,  Bell. Ci»., iii., W.—SallMt,^. Nob., XTiii..  18.— Lm- 
•im,  Poliotcel.,  v.,  4.)— 1  (Horn.,  IL,vi.,4S>.— Th«opht»»t.,  H. 
P.,ii.,  S.1— J.  (Dio*»r..  jr., ».)— 4.  (Theophrut.,  If.  P..  iv.,  7. 
— Vir^..  Cer»rff..  ii.,  190.— Admii,  Apnenu.,  •.  ».)  — 5.  (Plui. 
Erot  ,  u.,  1  — P(»u«..  ix.,  31,  t>  3.— AUifn.,  xiii..  p.  5f>I.)  — 6 
(I*iiU!i..  ir-  27,  t  1.— Ciimpiire  Schol.ati  Piml  .  Oljnip.,  mi.,  IM.i 
-7.  (II  N..  xvn.,  24.)— H.  (11..  170.)-9.  (II.  N.,  xx..  13.)-10. 
(<>.,  131,?— 11.  (II..  II  i  VI  ,  3.)  —  12.  (H.  N.,  mviii..  15.)  —  13. 
(BUIertwrk.  Flom  ClsMica,  p.  IfiS.)  -U.  (iti.,  Sl.>— 1».  (U.  P.. 
1.)— 18  ( \iUma,  AIVmL,    T.|  -17.  <iii.  IM.) 
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ttnetorum  &c  iji  %  MsdoeT.  Sprengef  is  dispoael 
to  questica  whethn-  the  kpvQiiavnv  of  Theophrse* 
tus'  be  the  same,  and  hcsnaii  s  whether  to  make  il 
the  Ruhia,  Uada,  Gahum  cructatum,  Sm.,  or  the  its* 
perula  odorai*.  Staekiwase.  however,  hoMa  ft  alaa 

to  be  the  Ru'jia  ttnetorum  "• 

•ERVTli  ItUPLS  (epvdpoKovf),  a  biid  nientione^ 
in  the  Avct  of  Aristophanes.*    It  was  most  proba- 
bly, according  to  Adams,  either  the  Redshank 
hfitx  eo/ulrw)  or  the  Bilcock  (ftaf/u«  aqKottcus*), 

♦ERYTHRON'IIIM  (/.n h(oi).  a  plant,  about 
which  it  ia  difficult  to  form  any  certain  opinion.  It 
is  most  probably,  however,  what  is  called  Dog^ 
tooth,  or  Erythronium  Dens  Canis.* 

ERYCTE'RES  {tpvKT^pec)  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Spartan  slavi-s  who  followi  d  their  ina.ster.s  tn  the 
ware,  and  who  appear  to  have  been,  in  course  ot 
time,  manumitted.  The  name  is  aappoeed  fey  MfiUer 
to  have  been  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  their  duty 
of  drawing  {ipvKitv)  the  wounded  from  the  ranks." 

•ESCH'ARUS  {laxapof),  the  name  of  a  fish  brief- 
ly noticed  by  AtheuBUB,  and  called  alao  i^pcf.  RoB' 
delet  sopposea  it  a  species  or  variety  of  Sole,  name* 

ly,  I'lcurnnertes  soUa  ' 

ESOPTRUN  {laoTTTpor)     (Vid.  .Speculum.) 

ESSEDA'RIl.    {Vtd.  Erseoa.) 

E  SSEUA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Celtic  £m, 
a  carriage*),  the  name  of  a  chariot  used,  especially 
in  war,  by  the  Britons,  the  Gaola,  and  BdgB,*  and 
also  by  the  tiermaas.^" 

According  to  the  aeoonnt  given  by  Cesar,**  aad 
agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Diodorus  Siculus,"  the 
method  of  using  the  ei>sedum  in  the  ancient  British 
army  was  very  bimdar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  heroic  ages,  an  described  by  Homer,  and  in 
the  article  Cvkrub,  p.  333,  S23.  The  principal  diA 
ference  seems  to  have  been  thai  the  es.seduni  was 
stronger  and  more  ponderous  than  the  6i<^po( ;  that 
it  waa  open  befbre  inatead  of  bdiind ;  and  thkt,  in 
consequence  of  these  ciroomstances  and  the  width 
of  the  pole,  the  owner  was  able,  whenever  he  ideas* 

ed,  to  run  along  tlie  poU'  (dc  temone  Britanno  tici- 
ici^*),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upon  the  yoke,  and 
then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into  the  body 
of  the  car,  which  he  drove  wtib  t  xiraordinary  swift- 
ness and  skill  it  appears,  aibo,  that  these  cars  were 
purposely  made  as  noisy  as  possible,  probably  by  the 
cresking  and  dan^^g  of  the  wheels  {ttr^Uu  roUh 
mm;**  Etttia.  muUitmortf*) ;  and  that  this  was 
done  in  order  to  strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  Tht 
formidable  British  warriors  who  drove  these  char- 
iots, the  "  car- borne*' of  Ossian,  were  called  in  Latin 
essedarii.'*  There  were  about  4000  of  them  in  the 
army  of  Cassilielaunus.**  Having  been  captured, 
tliey  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  gladiatorial 
shows  at  Home,  and  seem  to  have  been  great  &- 
vourites  with  the  people.**  They  must  kave  heU 
the  highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  country ; 
and  Tacitus'*  observes  that  the  driver  of  the  car 
ranked  above  his  fighting  companion,  ivhioh  vraa 
the  reverse  Of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essedom  was  adopted  for  purposes  of  oob- 
venicnce  and  luxury  among  the  Romans  **  Cicero" 
mentions  the  use  of  it  on  one  occasion  by  the  tribune 
of  the  people  as  a  piece  of  extravagance ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Seneca  it  aeems  to  have  been  tnnollt 

I.  (w^  1 ;  Tii.,  19,  Ac.)— S.  (Aduw,  Append.,  •.  t.>— t. 
(304.)— 4.)  AiImiu,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 5.  (Diowsor.,  iii.,  134.— D*« 
liin,  Pinax,  p.  188.-  SprrTigi-I,  viil  I>io«ror  ,  p.  554. — Adams,  4p. 
neml.,  •.  ».)— 8.  (Ath.  n  ,  v  271.  F  — .Mull.  r,  Dor., 3,  ni.,  ♦ 
7.  (Ailaina,  Append.,  ».  r.)—S.  (Giniri>t.  i.,  ]k  377.)— 9,  (Vir<., 
CMirg.,  ill.,  2M.  —  .Senriu,,  ad  loc.)  —  10.  (IV  r»..  vi..  47.)  —  11. 
(IVll.  Gall..  IV.,  33.]  -  12.  (v.,  21,  29.)  -  13.  (Ju».,  it.,  125.)- 
14.  (C«*  .  I.  r.  — Compare  Tint.,  Ajmr  ,  35.)  —15.  (CUuo, 
KpJST-.  IV.)— 16.  (Cxs.,  II.  C.  n  .,21  — t  il  .  ad  Fam.,  rii.,  6.)— 
17.  (C«».,  B.  G.,  v..  19.)  — IS.  iSu.  t  jii  .  ("alijr.,  35.  —  Claud  . 
ae.)-.19  (Afnc.,  12.)  — so.  (Prupett.,  a  .  l.iC.)  — fcj  IFIOL. 
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nore  cominjii  ;  for  he*  reckons  the  sound  of  ihr 
'^esseds  traoacurrentes"  among  those  noises  which 
did  not  dtetraet  hfan.  As  used  by  the  Romaiis,  the 
essedum  may  have  differed  from  the  cisium  in  tliis, 
that  the  cisium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (sec  wood- 
sat,  p.  S67),  the  enadum  always  by  a  pair.  The 
3Mediim  noat  ham  been  Mmttar  to  the  Coviaus, 
except  that  the  latter  had  a  cover. 

•EI'LAI  (evAai),  Worms.  This  term  is  used  by 
the  Greek  writers  on  Natural  History'  in  iiiiich  the 
same  sense,  and  with  the  same  latitude,  as  the 
Latin  term  Vermes  is  applied  by  Cuvier  and  our 
late  naturalists.  "The  names  of  worms,  oKulXtj^, 
eiXai,  l?^iivr,  in  Grr-ek,  and  Vermes  in  Latin,  were 
emiHoyed  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Griffith,  "  to 
designate  eertain  anhnab  which  to  a  eertain  degree 
they  suited,  with  much  more  reference,  however,  to 
their  elongated  form  of  body  tiian  to  the  softness 
of  ttieir  ccmiposition.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  Greelis  had  three  words  for  these  beings,  each 
oT  which  had  its  peea^  si^iiieation.  Frrai  what 
Aristotir  tells  ti^  of  his  riKu/rj^  (a  word,  the  root  of 
which  IS  undoubtedly  aKo?u6i, '  tortuous'),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  it  applied  to  all  the  aninuda  which  exhib- 
ited the  form  of  the  oominon  worm,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, whose  movements  were  tortuous,  whatever 
iniLjhl  be  the  nature  of  the  chan^'e  wliirh  ihcy  were 
subsequently  to  undergo.  It  would  seom,  however, 
that  it  was  more  especially  apidied  to  the  lint  de- 
gree of  development  in  insects,  to  the  state  in 
which  they  appear  on  issuing  from  the  c^g  of  the 
parent.  Aristotle  certainly  extends  its  application 
no  farther  than  to  insects.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  ^ian.  In  two  plaees  of  hia  work  on 
the  nature  of  animals,  where  this  expression  oc- 
curs, he  evidently  intends  the  lumbrici,  or  intesti- 
nal wonns ;  in  a  third,  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes 
to  the  caterpillar  of  Uie  cabbage-butterfly ;  and  in 
a  flrarth,  be  tfaos  designates,  after  Ctesias,  some  fab- 
ulous animal,  aIthonf,'li  he  states  it  to  belong  to  the 

rius  of  those  which  arc  nourished  and  engendered 
wood.  The  term  evXai  appears  to  have  been 
also  employed  to  designate  the  form  under  which 
some  insects  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
time,  since  we  find  it  ajijilird  to  aiiiuiiil.s  winch  in- 
habit putrid  flesh,  and  also  wounds  and  ulcers.  Its 
extension,  therefore,  was  not  very  great.  iElian 
likewise  employs  it  to  de.<'ignate  what,  in  all  proba- 
bdity,  was  a  larva,  when  he  tells  us  that  iii  India  the 
peasants  remove  the  land-tortoiscs  from  their  shell 
with  a  mattoclc,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  re- 
more  the  worms  ftom  pfaints  whleh  are  infested 
by  them.  Finally,  the  word  ??«nf,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Ilipiwcrates  in  many  of  his  works, 
and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise  on  Dis- 
eases, was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals  which 
are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination  of 
iMuHnal  irorms.  of  which  he  was  aoqu'iintod  with 
bat  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has  em- 
ployed it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  iEUan,  ete- 
ry  time  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which  are 
used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they  are 
subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among  the 
rest,  appear  to  have  restricted  the  word  lumbncus 
lo  the  intestinal  worms,  and  to  have  rendered  the 
dme  Grck  denominations  by  a  single  one,  that  of 
l7(rsM«,  fi.'m  which  it  has  happened  that  the  niod- 
ama  ha,'^  been  led  to  the  same  confusion  by  the 
word  iMr«M»  which,  aa  well  as  the  French  word 
9cr»,  is  eridently  derived  flrom  the  Latin.  AH  the 
irtliT  animals,  which  they  comprehended  umlcr  the 
name  of  Exsanguxa,  meaning  by  that  term  that  they 
liad  not  red  blood,  were  divided  into  the  three  class- 
es of  Itueeta^  MoUutca,  and  ZcupAyte.  The  term 
Vermet  did  not  then  possess  that 


whicli  it  obtained  among  the  naUmlitts  of  iuo  last 
century,  with  whom  it  at  laat  comprahended  all  an* 
imals  with  the  exception  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  In* 

secta,  and  the  Crustacea.'" 

EUMOLP  IDAI  (EvfxoXmdai),  the  most  distm- 
guishcd  and  venerable  among  the  priestly  families 
in  Attica.  They  were  devoted  tu  the  service  of 
Demeter  at  Athens  and  Eleusis.  and  were  said  to 
be  tlie  descendants  of  the  Thracian  bard  Eumolpus. 
who,  according  to  some  legends,  hail  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica.*  The  high- 
priest  of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  (icpo^ivri/r  or  uv9 
rayoiyof),  who  conducted  the  celebration  of  hei 
mysteries  and  the  initiation  of  the  mysia\  ua.s  .li- 
ways  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  £umulpid«e,  as 
Eumidpas  himsdf  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  hieroi)hant  *  In  his  external  appearance  the 
hierophant  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cut  of 
his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  (arpo^iov),  and  a  long 

Grple  robe.*  In  his  voice  be  aeema  always  to 
ve  affteted  a  solemn  tone  anited  to  the  aacred 
charantrr  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for  life,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried.*  The  hi- 
erophant was  attended  ()y  four  cmftcMiTot,  one  ol 
whom  liltewise  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
molpids.*  Other  members  of  their  family  do  not 
ari-ui  to  have  had  any  (juriicular  functions  at  tiu- 
Eleusiiua,  though  they  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the 
great  procession  to  Eleusis.  The  Enmolpidst  had 
on  certain  occasion.s  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  neglect  they  might 
be  taken  to  account  and  punished ;  for  they  were, 
like  all  other  priests  and  magistrates,  responsible 
for  their  eonduet,  and  (or  the  ssered  treaaures  in- 
trusted to  their  care.*   (Compare  Euthvne.) 

The  Eumolpida;  had  also  judicial  power  in  rase* 
when  religion  was  violated  {zepi  uatCeiaf").  This 
power  probably  belonged  to  this  family  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  Solon  as  well  as  Perfdes  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  alteration  in  this  respect. 
Whether  the  religious  court  acted  independent  of 
the  archon  king,  or  under  his  guidance,  is  un- 
certain. The  law,  according  to  which  they  pro- 
nounced their  sentence,  and  of  which  they  had  the 
exclusive  jKiL-sf  >sinn.  was  not  written,  hut  handed 
down  by  tradition ;  and  the  Eumolpidse  alone  had 
the  right  to  interpret  it.  whence  they  are  aometfanea 
called  i^riy^rai.  {Vid.  Eieoetai.)  In  cases  for 
which  the  law  had  made  no  provisions,  they  acted 
according  to  their  own  discretion.*  Respectmg  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  these  religious  courts,  no- 
thing is  Known.**  In  aome  eases,  when  a  person 
was  convicted  of  ijross  violation  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  the  people,  besides  sending 
the  offender  into  exile,  added  a  claose  in  thehr  ver- 
dict that  a  curse  should  be  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  Eumolpidc.*'  But  the  Eumolpidn  oonld  pro- 
nounce such  a  curse  only  at  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  might  afterward  be  compelled  by  the  peo- 
ple to  revoke  it,  and  purify  the  person  whom  they  had 
cursed  before 

•E  U  P  A  r 0 '  R I U  M  (ft«n-aruptov»»).  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Agrimony,  or  A^rjmonia  EujxUorium. 
Another  name  is  Liverwort,  from  its  bemg  used  io 
complaints  of  the  H?er,  and  hence  we  find  it  ealleu 
in  Oribosius  ^mrdpuv.  Tbe  mme  of  £lHjMfortiMi 

1.  (Griffith'i  CuTier,  vol.  ili>.,  p.  38,  iwjq.)— 3.  (Din<I.  Sir.,  i 
29.— Ai«tll<Hl.,  Diblioth.,  ill..  15,  ♦  4.— IVmoith.,  c.  Ncirr.,  ISM, 
Ac.)— 3.  (He»jcli..  ■  r.  Er^oAiri'^ii.— Tacit.,  Hut.,  it.,  83.— 
Arni'h.— Cleman*  Alex.,  Protrept.) — 4.  (Arriaa  in  Epictet.,  iii. 
31.— Pluu.  AkiU,  22.)-3.  (Pmw.,  li..  14, «  !.)—«.  (Htrpoent 
ct  Suid.,  a.  *.  'EiriucAqrii  rm»  Wlvvr^ttv.) — 7.  (JBtnhin.,  c 
Cleaiph.,  p.M,cd.  Steph.)— 6.  (D«'m'«lh.,o.  Andrat.,  p.  flOi.)- 
0.  (Ly«ia«,  e.  Amiacid.,  p.  SM.— AoJocUI.,  Do  M)r«t.,  p.  97.)- 
10.  (Ilcfller,  Athen.  Cf  nchuvcrf..  p.  405,  A  t.— rUitm  r.  Proc*«» 
li.,  p.  147,  Ac.)— II.  (Pint.,  Alcib.,  M  -Corn.  Neii..  Alcih  .  4 
S.)— IS.  (Plttl.,  Alcib.,  as.-  -Corn-  Nc|  ik  ib., «,  5  >•  •  11  •  0»> 
r_  hr.,  41.) 
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giren  it,  accortling  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writprs,  from  ihat  of  Miiliradatcb  Eupalor,  who  dis- 
covered the  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant  •  It 
IB  more  probable,  however,  that  it  was  bo  called 
from  the  eity  of  Eapatoria,  near  tho  liwr  Amitas, 
in  Pontus,  where  it  grew  abundantly.  Pliny  says, 
that  its  seed,  taken  in  wine,  formed  an  excellent 
r*mcdy  for  dysentery.  The  islanders  of  Zante 
call  it  ^v6xoftnv,  aod  the  ^arks  Co/un  oti.  Sib- 
diorp  fband  It  in  the  FMoponne«UB,  and  also  anmnd 
Byzantium,  and  along  Ino  road  between  Smyna 
and  Brusa.' 

EUPATRID^  (BAwarpiSai,  descended  from  no- 
ble ancestors)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  early  times, 
the  nohility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who  the 
Enpatridai  originally  were  has  been  the  sul)jcct  of 
much  dispute  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  is,  that  they  were  the  noble  Ionic  or 
Hellenic  families  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  mi- 
gration, settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exercised  the 
power  and  mlhience  of  an  aristocracy  of  warriors 
and  conquerors,  possessing  the  best  parts  of  the 
land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a  nnmerous 
cla.s3  of  di  pcndants.*  Tlie  chiefs  who  are  mention- 
ed as  kini,'s  ol  the  several  Attic  towns,  before  the 
organization  of  the  country  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
beloMcd  to  the  highest  or  niliMt  daas  of  the  £u> 
patriae ;  and  when  Theseus  made  Athena  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have 
been  chiefly  these  nobles  of  tho  highest  rank  that 
I0II  their  funner  rcaideiices  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  up  his  royal  prerog- 
atives and  divided  them  among  the  nobles,  they  oc- 
cupied ;i  station  similar  to  that  which  they  had  pre- 
viously held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica.  Oth- 
er Eupatridc,  however,  who  either  were  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  were  less  desirous  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  government,  remained  in 
their  former  places  of  residence  *  In  tho  division 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Theseus,  the  Eupatridn  were  the  first 
class,'  and  thus  formed  a  compact  order  of  nobles, 
Hniled  by  tlit  ir  interests,  rights,  and  privileges.  The 
first,  or,  ai  li  a>[,  the  most  ambitious  among  them, 
undoubtedly  resided  at  Athens,  where  they  eiyojred 
neariy  the  same  privfleges  as  they  had  befiire  the 
union  in  tlm  si  parate  townships  of  .\ttica.  They 
were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  civil  and 
religious  offices  in  the  state,  ordered  the  affliirs  of 
religion,  and  interpreted  the  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine.* The  king  was  thus  only  the  first  among  his 
equals,  only  distinmiislied  from  them  by  the  duration 
of  his  odice and  the  lour  kings  of  the  phvlR  (^•^• 
taotXelf),  who  were  ehosen  frdm  the  raipatrids, 
were  more  his  colleagues  than  his  counsellors  • 
The  kinijly  power  was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness; 
and  while  tiie  overbearing  influence  of  the  nobles, 
on  the  one  hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abol- 
ish it  alti^her,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristo- 
cratical  gnvi  rnnu  tit  in  its  stead,*  it  produced,  on 
the  other  hand,  effects  which  threatened  its  own 
existence,  and  at  last  led  to  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  as  an  order :  for  the 
commonalty,  which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength 
by  the  union  of  all  the  Attic  townships,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  arist<H-racy,  which  in  At- 
tica piotluced  nearly  the  same  effects  as  that  (riT  tlie 
wdtricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  nobles 

I  (Plin..  H  N,,  \iv..6.)— 2.  (Billerbcck,  FI'>ra  CUwri,  p. 
117.)— 3.  (Thirlwill.  Hut.  of  Grcfcf,  1.,  p.  115,  *e.— Wacb- 
nauth,  Hellen.  Alterlh.,  i.,  i.,  p.  230,  Ac.)— 4.  (Thirlwall,  ib  , 
d.,  p.  »        (Plut.,  Thes.,  t».}  — a  (MOIler,  Dor.,  ii.,  t. «  13.) 

■a.  Do  Comit.,  pi.  4,  tnnaL)— fl.  (Pollaijjriii., 
,    ruBii.  FipL  At.    Omw,  t  lOt.)  — 10.  (Thiri- 
■,».,ii..l».IV*c. 
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but  his  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  were  m  »re  rat 
culated  to  intimidate  the  |>eoplc  than  to  satisfy 
them,  and  could,  consequently,  not  have  any  lasting 
results.  The  disturbances  which,  some  vears  aftet. 
arose  from  the  attempt  of  CyloB,  one  of  the  EnpMit 
dir,  who  tried  to  OTerthrow  the  aristocratic.l  gov 
ernment  and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  length 
led  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political 
power  and  influence  of  the  Eapatrida  as  an  otikr 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was  made 
the  standard  of  political  ritjhts.'  But  Snlnn,  !ike 
all  ancient  legislators,  abstained  from  abulislimg  any 
of  the  religious  institutions,  those  famiiiea  of  the  F'u- 
petridae  in  which  certain  priestiy  offices  and  func- 
tions were  hereditary,  retained  these  distinctions 
liown  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  histor)'.* 

*£UPiiORB'Ii;M  (rv^/>6ioc),  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  It  giOWs  wild  in 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  King 
Juba,*  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Euphorbia  in  hon- 
our of  his  physician  Euphorbus,  brother  to  Antoni- 
us  Musa,  the  medical  attendant  of  Augustus.*  This 
prince  fljso  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Tirtoee  of  the 
plant,  which  was  in  existence  in  Pliny's  days  * 
The  Euphorbium  was  discovered  by  him  near  Mount 
Atlas.  Its  stem,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  straight 
like  a  thyrsua,  and  its  leaves  resembled  tbeae  cf 
the  aeanUras.  Its  odour  was  so  powerfid,  that  they 
who  collected  the  juice  were  compelled  to  stand  at 
a  distance.  An  incision  was  made  into  the  stem  by 
means  of  a  pole  tipped  with  inn,  and  the  juieie 
which  exuded  was  caught  in  a  goatskin.  l*his 
juice  became,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  gum-resio 
reseniblini;  frankincense.  Pliny  spealn  of  it  a^  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  I1ie  name  of 
this  resin  was  also  EophorbionL  "  It  is  staled  ia 
the  Edinhiir:;h  T)is(>en.<:it()ry," remarks  Adams,  "thj«. 
the  Eupliurbiuui  is  gut  Irom  llio  species  called  Ew 
phorbia  anti^iwrum ;  but  .Sprengel  prefers  the  E«- 
mhortna  moniisis."*  Sibihorp  informs  us  that  ttie 
week  fishermen,  at  the  present  day.  nae  tlie  in- 
phorbi€  Ckvatias  (called  by  them  ^Xofiof)  to  pois  in 
the  fish,  but  that,  when  caught  by  these  moais, 
they  becooM  putrid  a  abort  time  after  they  are 
taken.* 

EURT'PUS.    (Vid.  Ahphttiibatkoii,  p.  63.) 

EUTHYDIC'l  A  (ti-0i  (5(*,'a)    ( V,<t.  Dice,  p.  359.) 

EUTHY'NE  {ev6i;vii).  AU  public  officers  at  Ath- 
ens, especiaily  ^nereis,  ambassadors,*  the  srchoos 
and  their  assessors,  the  di.'<?tetK,  priests  and  priest- 
esses,** the  secretaries  of  the  state,"  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  buildings,  the  trieranhs,  and 
even  the  senate  of  the  ^ive  Hundred  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Areiopagus,  were  acooaatahle  Air  their 
eondni  t.  and  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted 
tlu  inselves  of  their  official  duties.  The  judges  in 
the  popular  courts  seem  to  have  been  the  only  au- 
thorities who  were  not  responsible,'*  fur  they  were 
themselTes  the  representatiTes  of  the  people,  and 
would,  therefore,  in  theory,  have  been  resiKinsible 
to  themselves.  This  account,  which  officers  had 
to  give  after  the  time  of  their  office  was  over,  was 
called  tidvvv,  and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  inrevdtf- 
voi.  Every  public  oflUcer  had  to  render  hir  account 
within  tliirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  .'* 
and  as  long  as  this  Uuiv  was  not  fulfilled,  the  wholr 
property  ot  the  ex-o»eer  was  in  bondage  to  the 

I.  {ArnML,  Polit..  ii  ,  9.  —  I)ianr«.  Unl.,  Ant.  Rnni.,  i:  .  9.- 
.Elian,  V.  II.,  T.,  13.)  '4.  (\V  u  lumulh.  H-  llcii.  AHrrth.,  i.,  1 
|i.  152.  —  l^oiiiiiaip  Sih'iiinnn,  .Knlnj.  Jur.  Publ.  Gnc,  p.  lOT 
ir.,  an.)  p.  T7.  Ac)  -3.  (Plin..  II.  »xv.,  7.)— 4.  (Plin.,  I.  eO 
—5.  (1.  c.)— «.  (I.  c.)— T.  (Ailuni,  Appcmt.,  •.  ».)—».  (B«U«t> 
beck,  Florm  Cbwnca,  p.  130.)— 9.  (DooxNtb.  et  JBocbiB..  Ot 
Pals.  Lm.)— 10.  (.£Mhiii.,c.  Ctoa.,jp.  M.od.  Sioph.)— II. 
itt.  c  NieoiBj  — It.  (AriMoflb,  Vmf^  M«.— naAnrahkni 
~V«  dm  DiMM.,"  p.  M.>->tt  iUvfttMtn  Said.  •»  fh* 

V.  Atfmml  sad  BSfraM.) 
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WLxe  he  was  ni)t  allowed  to  travei  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Auica,  to  consecrate  any  pan  of  iiis 
property  as  a  donarium  to  the  gods,  to  make  his 
wili,  or  tu  pass  from  one  bmiiy  ioto  another  by 
adoptkm;  no  public  bonoora  or  rewaidSt  and  no 
new  otfjco  coiild  be  given  to  him.'  If  wHbin  the 
Stated  period  an  uliicer  did  not  send  in  his  account, 
•K  action  called  uXoyiov  or  uAoyiaf  dixij  was  brought 
against  biin.'  At  the  tiaw  when  an  officer  autaoait- 
ted  to  the  eidivn,  any  citixen  had  the  right  to  oome 
forward  and  impKach  him.  Tliose  who,  after  hav 
ing  refused  to  submit  tu  the  evdwij,  also  disobeyed 
the  summons  to  defend  themselves  before  a  court 
Of  jnaticei  thereby  forfeited  their  rigfau  aa  citi- 
lena* 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  euihgme,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those  whose 
oflee  was  eonneeted  with  the  adintDiatntion  of  the 

public  money,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many  cases 
It  was  only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  a 
person  had  behaved  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  datiea.  In  the  former  case  the  acrutiny  was 
eoDdncted  with  great  strtetneas,  as  the  state  had 
various  means  to  check  and  control  the  proceed- 
ings of  Its  olficers ;  in  the  latter,  the  euthyne  may 
in  many  instances  have  been  no  more  than  a  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  ex-officer  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  see  whether  any  charge 
was  brought  against  hiin.  When  no  accuser  ap- 
peared, the  officer  was  honourably  dismissed  {i«t- 
l^iafycadiai*).  After  an  officer  had  gone  thnogh 
the  euthyne,  he  became  uvevdvvo^.* 

The  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
given  were  in  some  places  called  eidwot  or  Jioyty- 
rmt  in  olhera  iSeraarat  or  owfraioi.*  At  Athens 
we  meet  with  the  first  two  of  thesis  names,  and 
both  are  mostly  nimtioned  together;  but  how  far 
their  fuitctions  dillered  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
(numurians^  state  that  Xoyiarai  was  the  name  of 
»e  same  offloen  who  were  formerly  called  e{>6vi/oi. 
But  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators 
speak  of  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their 
fonctioos  were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  by  Bockh,*  it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that 
tl.e  office  of  the  /^yiarai,  though  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  cx-6vvoi,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
tlial  of  the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  nave  been 
the  assessors  of  the  Ibrmer  ttian  a  totally  disiiuct 
daaa  of  oflleera,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  All  ae- 
coiints  of  those  officers  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  public  money  were,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  first  sent  m  to  the  ?.oyiaTai,  who  exam- 
med  them ;  and  if  any  difficulty  or  incorrectness 
was  discovered,  or  if  charges  were  hmught  against 
an  ex-officer  within  th(^  period  of  30  day.s,  the  far- 
ther inquiry  devolved  upon  the  cMwoi,  before  whom 
the  officer  was  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  hia 
cause.'*  If  the  ti$vvot  found  that  the  accounts  were 
unsatisfactory,  that  the  officer  had  embezzled  part 
of  the  pubhc  money,  that  he  had  ari  eplril  bribes, 
or  that  charges  brought  against  him  were  well 
Ibanded,  they  referred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justice, 
for  which  the  Xoyiarai  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
and  in  this  court  their  herald  proclaimed  tlie  question 
who  would  come  forward  as  accuser."  The  place 
Phore  the  court  was  heUi  was  the  same  as  that  to 
which  ez-oSeera  sent  their  aoeoonta  tn  be 


I.  (.^jch..  c.  CU«.,  p.  W.  Stcph.)— a.  (.Ewhin  et  Drmorth. 
Da  Coma-,  end  i  Tim.,  747.)— 3.  (Tollui,  vi|j.,  M.— IIe«vrh., 
fwd.,  Etrtt  Mftff  ».  V.  "AXoy/eu  4.  (IK-m,  sih..  c.  Meiil,, 

•.51*.)-^    iKx  *th..  Do  Coron.,  310  i- <V  il'.  '.lm,  Oimhii.. 

nil.,  M  )—'■  (Ar..;<.t.,  I'olit.,  5,  i>.  213.  <.l  (;;itiiiiik{  }-8. 
(E«/m.>l.  M»<)rn-''«  Plx't-.  »•  EW»io<  !— '-'  I'lUii..  i..  \>.  205. 
Ac— Compare  ii..  p.  201,  and  in  the  Rhein  Vlut.,  1827,  jnl.  \., 
n,  *c.)  — 10.  (Hi  rraann,  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Otcrce,  «  IM,  8.)— 
Ii  iMtebin.,  c.  Cte*.,  p.  5i7,  Staph.— Etjrmul.  it»gn.,  •.  t.  Bi- 
ifc■'-B«kk•r,A•Mdat«^MS.flL)  I 


ined  by  the  Xoyiffral,  and  was  r-alled  7jc>yi7r9^.s> 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ttiut  the  ei^.  voi  tooii  ai 
active  parr  in  the  trials  of  the  XoyiBT^piov :  ba. 
whether  they  acted  only  as  the  asaeaaors  of  the  Xo- 
yiarat,  or  whether  they,  as  PoHuz  atatea,  exacted 
the  embezzled  sums  and  fines  instead  of  tlie  prac- 
tores,  is  uncertain.  The  number  of  the  evBvvoi,  aa 
well  as  thai  of  the  Xoyiarai,  was  ten,  one  hdng 
taken  ftom  every  tribe.*  The  ^vioret  were  ap 
pointed  by  the  senate,  and  chosen  oy  lot ;  whethei 
the  nflvvoi  were  likewise  chosen  by  Int  uncer- 
tain, for  Photius  uses  an  expression  derived  from 
KMfpof  (lot),  wbUe  Pollux*  states  that  the  tifnntot 
i/rpoaatpovvTat,  scil.  roic  XoyiaTai(),weie  like  the  as* 
sessors  of  the  archons  ;  the  latter  account,  liowev* 
cr,  seems  to  he  more  consistent  and  more  probable. 
Every  eidwof  had  two  assessors  {nupeipoi).* 

The  first  traeea  of  this  truly  demoeratie  Inalitu- 
tion  are  generally  found  in  the  establishment  of  ttu 
archonship  (upx'l  vrTeit)i<vuc)  instead  of  the  kingly 
power,  by  the  Attic  nobles  *  It  was  from  this  state 
of  depcndanoe  of  the  first  magiatratea  upon  the  or 
der  m  the  nobles  that.  In  the  conrse  of  time,  the 
regular  euthyne  arose.  Similar  institutions  were 
established  in  several  other  republics  of  Greece.* 

EUTHYNOI  {Evdwot).    ( Vid,  EaTHYiw  ) 

EVI  C TIG.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  waa  by 
legal  means  deprived  of  it  (evicted),  the  seller  was 
bound  to  make  good  tlic  loss  (evieiiomm  pr<ul<ire). 
If  the  seller  knew  that  be  was  selling  what  wraa 
not  hia  own,  this  waa  a  eaae  of  dolus,  and  he  waa 
bound,  in  case  of  eviction,  to  make  good  to  the  pur- 
cha.ser  all  loss  and  damage  that  he  sustained.  If 
there  was  no  dolus  on  the  part  of  the  st  Her,  he  waa 
aimply  bound  tu  maite  good  to  the  purchaser  the 
value  of  the  thing  at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  was 
necessar)'  for  the  purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper 
means  of  defence,  when  an  attempt  was  made  t( 
evict  him  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  the  seller  no 
tice  of  the  adverse  claim  {litem  ^numetarc).  and  t« 
pray  his  aid  in  defence  of  the  action.  The  sti  [lulatio 
duplae  was  usual  among  the  Romans  ;  and,  m  ."-ufh 
case,  if  the  purcliaser  was  evicted  from  the  whole 
thing,  he  might,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement,  deniand 
from  the  seller  double  its  value.* 

EVOCA'Tl  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army 
who  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discharge  (jmiuio),  but  had  voluntarily  enlisted  again 
at  the  invitation  of  the  eonmd  or  other  commanmr.* 
There  appears  always  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  evocati  m  every  army  of  importance ; 
and  when  the  general  was  a  favourite  among  the 
soldiera,  the  nimiber  of  veterans  who  joined  hia 
standard  wonid  of  course  be  increased.  The  evo- 
cati were  doubtless  released,  like  the  vexillarii,  from 
the  common  military  duties  of  fortiiying  the  camp, 
making  roada,  dcoi*  and  held  a  higlier  rank  in  tlie 
army  Uian  the  common  l^ionaiy  aoldiera.  They 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
equites  Romani,*'and  sometimes  classed  will  il 
centurions."  They  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
promoted  to  llie  rank  of  centuricHia.  Thus  Pompey 
induced  a  prent  many  of  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  Inm  in  former  years,  to  join  his  stand- 
ard at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  by  the 
promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of  cenluriee 
(otImm^*).  All  the  evocati  could  not,  however, 
have  held  the  rank  of  centurions,  as  we  read  of  two 


1.  (AnJocitl..  D*  Mjwt.,  p.  37.— Lysi.,  c.  PulystnU.,  p.  «7S.)— 
2.  (Phul.,  •.  V.  EvOvvo^. — Harpficrat.,  t.  v.  Ao><(tt.;i.)— 3.  (viii., 
99  )— 4.  (BAcIkh,  SlaaUh.,  1.  c— Titlminn.  Gruch.  .SinaUvcrf., 
p.  323,  &c.  — Hcrm.nin,  Pulit.  AnlK],  of  Grrrcr,  d  IM.— SchA- 
iiiiiin,  Aiiiiq  Jur.  Put>l.  Grar..  n.  Ac  i— 5_  (Pant.,  it..  S, 
4.)— «.  (An»trrt.,  Poll.,  V).,  5.— \V;u:li<imuIh.,  llrlien.  Altrilh. 
I.,  i.,  p.  IW.)— 7.  (D'c  21,  tit.  2.)— .S.  (Diem.,  xW..  18.1-9 
(TKit .  Ann.,  i.,38.)-10.  (Cm.,  Bell.  Ciil.,  vii.,65.)-Il-  ^C«t« 
BriL  Civ.,  i.,  170— ;t.  (Cim.,  Bdl.  Civ ,  i.. 
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U.ousind  un  one  occasion,^  and  of  their  belonging 
to  certain  cohorts  in  the  anny.  Cioeio  apeaki  of  a 
prafeetu*  Evocatomm.* 
liie  name  of  Evoeati  was  also  given  to  a  adect 

body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  who 
were  api  ointed  by  Domitian  to  guard  bis  bedcham- 
ber.* This  body  ia  supposed  by  some  writen  lo 

have  existed  under  the  suececding  emperors,  and 
to  have  been  the  same  as  those  called  Etocaii  Au- 

ESATaTHL  MKH  {iS^H  <Us9)>  a  auU  of  a 
pvbKe  nature,  which  might  be  inatHiitod  agafawt  one 

who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector  (Kvpinr)  of  an 
Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a  foreigner  m  a 
liMreigii  land.  This  was  eomtniy  to  hiw,  intermar- 
riage with  aliens  being  (as  a  general  mie)  prohibit- 
ed. In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Tlmoo- 
ratcs,'  the  latter  is  cliarged  with  haviujj  sold  his 
sister  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  pretence  of  giving  her  in 
marriage.* 

EHAlFKVKfiJ:  AIKH  maipiatu^  SUtf)-  'Diis 
was  an  action  hrouglit  to  recover  dama>fes  for  the 
attempt  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave  ;  not 
where  the  defendant  claimed  a  property  in  the 
alave,  bat  where  he  aaaerted  him  to  he  a  fteeman. 
As  the  eondition  of  slavery  at  Alliens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  lake  any  legal  step  m  his  own  person,  if  a 
fqmted  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a  free- 
muh  he  coald  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of  one 
who  was  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put  himself 
nnfler  tlie  protection  of  such  a  person,  who  was  said 
t^atpeiaOai  or  ufaiptlaGai  avrbv  tit  iXtv0tpia»,  tn 
Hber totem  vinHeiart.  If  the  master  aooght  to  re* 
claim  him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual  posses- 
sion, uyetv  ai'TOv  e't(  iovXeiav.  A  runaway  slave 
might  at  any  time  bf.'  seized  by  his  master,  cither  in 
the  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a  sanctuary. 
IT  the  friend  or  person  who  haihomed  the  alaTe 
meant  to  contest  the  master's  right,  the  proper 
jourse  was  to  go  w  ith  him  before  the  magistrate, 
and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  slave  and 
oosta,  in  caae  a  ooart  of  htw  should  decide  against 
him.  The  magistrate  who  took  eognisanoe  of  the 
cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  claimed  tn  he 
a  citizen  ;  the  polemarch,  where  he  claimed  to  Ik- 
an  all!  n  tV*  eman.  It  was  the  du^of  the  archon  or 
K^march  to  set  the  man  at  liberty  pendente  lite. 
Tn  the  sait  that  followed,  the  plaintifl"  had  to  prove 
nis  title  to  tlic  ownership  of  the  slave,  and,  if  sue- 
icssful,  obtained  such  compensation  as  the  jury 
shoae  to  award :  this  being  a  rt/i^rdr  iyuv,  wbA  hm 
:if  the  rifirifta  beincr  driven  to  the  state  ^  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  take  poeseasion  of  his  slave 
immediately :  if,  however,  the  slave  bad  escaped  in 
the  mean  time,  and  evidence  of  such  fact  were  pro- 
duced, the  jury  would  probably  taice  that  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the  slave, 
had  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to  a  ftxn 
^latLJv.  And  if  the  toi-disant  masti  r  luid  fiiiird  m 
the  diK^,  the  injured  party  might  maintain  an 
action  against  him  for  the  attempted  seinire.* 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates,*  the  defendant,  a  bank- 
er, Irom  whoiii  it  is  sought  to  recover  a  deposite,  is 
charged  w  ith  having  asserted  the  freedom  of  his 
own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  examined 
iqr  tortnre  respecting  the  sum  of  money  deposited 


I.  (fb..  III.,  a.  (ad  Pwn..  iii..  fl,  *  3  — CotnpnrR  Cir.  »<! 
Fam.,  xt.,4, 1)3. ~Cm^  Bell.  Ci»  .  iii  ,  9I.-Siut..  (Viav  ,  .V,  -- 
Lipiiug.  Dr  Milit.  Rom.,  i., 8.)— 3.  (Suet  ,  U  m..  10.)— 1.  (Hv- 

fmut,  IV  Lim.,  p.  209.— Orelli,  Inncrip.,  .N.>.  3l'.i,'),  153.)— 5.  (p. 
•>.)—«.  tMcicr,  Alt.  Proc.,  p.  S3«.)— 7.  (D<  iiiraith.,  r  Tli«s>rr.. 
IftS.}— R.  (Lt«.,  c.  Panel.,  iM,  Ac,  with  Rciikr'i  i.  >t  ■  — 
snaULff  Nearr.,  1338.— Uarpoor..  a.  v.  'Elati^tctms  ami  'Ayn. 
-Mi4«i  itl.Pn«„p.«M.>-^.rnsp«b,M.) 


in  his  hands.  This  is  remarlcabte  on  two  accuunis 
first  (as  Meier  obaarveaX  because  it  seems  to  pruvt 
that  one  not  the  owner  of  the  slave  oould  bring  the 
if  dU^,  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the  matter ;  sec- 
ondly, because  it  was  optional  with  a  initn  to  give 
up  h  a  slave  to  the  torture  or  not,  the  refusal  heim 
only  matter  of  obaerratkio  to  the  jury;  and,  lhei«> 
fore,  it  appears  strange  that  any  one  should  hsvf 
recourse  to  a  measure,  the  result  of  which  (If  tm> 
cessful)  would  be  tn  deprive  him  of  his  pramtty. 

£XAUCT01iATI0.   (  Ktii.  Missio.) 

EXAUOURATIO  ia  the  aet  of  changing  a  sa 
cred  thing  into  a  profane  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  received 
by  inauguratiOb  eonsecratio,  or  dedintaOb  Tbak 
aucdi  an  act  waa  performed  by  the  aiigura*  and  nev- 
er withoot  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
auguriuni,  is  unfilled  in  the  name  itself  Temples, 
chapels,  and  other  consecrated  places,  as  well  as 
priests,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  goda. 
No  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be  eniph>yed 
I  for  any  profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to  any  other 
divinity  than  that  lo  which  it  originally  belonged, 
without  being  previously  exaugu rated ;  and  phcato 
eonM  net  give  up  their  aaered  fiinetions,  or  (in  eaae 
tliey  were  obliged  to  live  in  celibacy)  c  nter  into 
matrimony,  without  first  undergoing  the  process  ol 
exauguratio.* 

EXCE'Pl'IO.  ( m  Actio,  p.  16.) 

EXCU'BfiE.         Castba.  p.  SSO.) 

EXCUBITO'RES,  which  properly  mcar.s  watcb 
men  or  sentinels  of  any  kind,*  was  the  name  mora 
particularly  given  to  the  soldiera  of  the  cohort  wlio 
giiardeii  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor.*  Their 
commanding  orticer  was  called  inlmnut  eieubttor* 
When  the  emperor  went  to  ;in  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  another  person,  the  excubitores  appear  la 
have  aoeempanieo  him,  and  to  have  kept  gand  at 
in  his  own  palace.* 

EXEDILt:.    (Vid.  GvMNAtiOM,  HoL-ir.) 

EXEGETAI  Uf^yifTat,  interpreters  ;  on  this  sal 
other  meanings  of  the  word.  sid.  Kuhnkea,  ad  Timm 
Gleatar.,  p.  109.  &c.)  is  the  name  of  the  EaBBclpii 
(ln\  l>v  which  they  were  designated  a.s  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and  of  the  sacied 
rite^.^  {Yid.  EuMOLMDAi.)  They  were  thaa,  al 
Athens,  the  only  daas  of  persons  who  in  soins 
measure  resembled  the  Roman  jurists ;  b<it  the 
laws,  of  wliich  the  ^fiyjj/ra/  were  the  intciprelers, 
were  out  written,  but  handed  down  by  traditioa 
Ptatawh*  appliea  the  tem  to  the  whole  order  of  tlw 

Eupatrida*.  thonsh.  properly  sf^>eaking,  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  I.  s,  ths 
Eumolpidav  The  Etymologicum  Magn in  ac. 
cordance  with  the  etymoloigical  OManiog  of  thr 
word,  states  that  it  waa  ap|med  to  any  interpretei 
of  laws,  w  hether  sacred  or  proCanf  .  Imt  w  e  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  applied  to 
three  members  of  the  fiimiiy  of  the  Eumoipidav** 
whose  province  it  was  to  interpret  the  reKgiooa 
and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  oracles;  whence  Cicero"  call.s  tluiii  rdi^wuum 
tnterprele»."  They  had  also  to  perfonu  the  paolis 
and  private  exphitory  saGrifiees,  and  were  never  ajj^ 
pointed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphio  OWOli^ 
whence  they  were  called  llvdoxfritaroi." 

The  name  i  viynri]^  was  also  applied  to  those  per- 
sons who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the  visiters 

1,  (Lit.,  I.,  &S  ;  ^4  —  Pionjri  lid.,  Antuv  Rnm  ,  iii  ,  p.  Wa, 
ihI  Sylti'irp.— Calo  Bji.  Fesit.,  ».v.  NKiainuni.)  — 2.  I (i«>I!iu»,  ri., 
T,  4  — J'll.  Cnpitol.,  \f.  Aiil.iti.  Phil.ai..  t.  4.)— 3.  (C»».,  BelL 
(i  ll!.,  VII.  f)«  )-'«.  (Siirt.,  Nrr.,  8.— Oth.,B.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Claud., 
4'i  —  NV r.,  *».)—(.  (Sucl..  Olli.,  4.)— 7.  (n««mo»th.,  EuiTjr.,  p. 
nt.0.)-8.  (TTiM  ,  S5.)— tt.  (•.  to.  (Smda»,  ».  T.>— II. 
L«r..  li..  Tl.y^M.  (Cunipara  P(m:ux.  Onr>m.,  viii,.  1!24  and  >6S 
—Plato,  Ealiixphr.,  p. 4,  D.)— IS.  (Tinu  mi.  Uluatar,  «  r.  'K{<- 
rare/— Camnara  Maicr,  "  De  Booit  Damoat p.  7.— MUlUr 
Jwhyl..  BiuBM.,  f.  IM,  te; 
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tt  Ike  mv»t  remarkable  towns  and  places  of  Orencr, 
Wj0  showed  to  strangers  the  curiosities  of  a  place, 
•nd  explained  to  them  its  history  and  antiquities.' 

Respecting  the  i^yvTvc  of  the  laws  of  LyciirgUB 
at  Sparta,  see  Miiller,  Dor.,  iii.,  11,  2. 

EXK.NCV ASTHAI  (tityjvuadat)   {VuI.Esoyr  ) 

£Xi:;HCITU  KIA  ACTIO  was  aa  actioa  granted 
It  the  edict  against  tlie  enereilor  mvis.  ay  the 
term  navis  Wtos  understood  any  vessel,  whfther 
used  for  the  nivigatiun  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  sea. 
The  exercitor  navis  is  the  ^)ersun  to  whom  all  the 
chip's  gains  and  eirnings  (oAwn/Mnet  €t  rtdituM)  he- 
lonf.  whether  he  is  the  owner,  or  has  hn«d  the  ship 
from  thr  owner  for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite. 
The  inagister  navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and 
OHmagemcnt  or  the  ship,  and  was  appointed  (fr» 
petite*)  by  the  exercitor.  The  exercitor  was  bound 
fMierally  by  the  contracts  of  the  map ister.  who  was 
bis  agent,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  the  contract 
of  the  magisler  must  be  with  reference  to  farther- 
inf  the  ol^jeet  fbr  which  he  was  appointed ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  the  nav- 
igation of  the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  or 
incurred  expense  for  the  ship's  repairs,  the  exerci- 
tor was  bound  bjr  such  contract :  the  terms  of  the 
ina8ler*a  appointment  {prapotitio)  aoeordtngly  de- 
termine the  ritrhts  of  third  prirties  against  the  exer- 
•itor.  If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  manage 
the  ship,  and  to  use  it  for  a  partieiilar  parpoae,  used 
it  for  a  different  pnrpoae,  hb  employer  was  not 
bound  by  the  oontract.  If  there  were  several  ma- 
gislri.  with  undivided  powers,  a  contrart  witli  one 
was  the  same  as  a  contract  with  all.  If  there  were 
aeveral  exercitores,  who  appointed  a  nngisier  either 
out  of  their  own  n«m!)er  o'  not,  they  were  several- 
ly answerable  for  the  contracts  of  the  magister 
The  contracting  party  mi<,'lit  have  his  action  either 
against  the  exercitor  or  the  magister,  so  long  as  the 
■uigiater  oontinaed  to  he  audi. 

.A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
ar.  exercitor  m  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the  ma- 
gister or  the  sailors,  hut  not  on  the  contract  of  the 
sailors.  If  the  magister  sabstitnted  a  person  in  his 
place,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  ao^  the  exer- 
citor would  still  be  boand  bgr  any  proper  oontrun 
of  such  pers(Hi. 

The  term  Nanta  properly  apptiea  to  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship;  hut  in  the 
Praetor  s  Edict*  the  term  Nauta  means  Exercitor 
{fui  navrm  txrrcet). 

(Dig.  14,  tit.  1.— Peckioa,  tn  Tiu.  Dig.  tt  Cod. 
ai  JImi  JVavft'eam  MrfMWKtev  CommmrI.— AbimCt  en 
Mmpine,  Index.  Exercitor  Navis.) 

EXE'RCITUS    (Kid.  Arwv.) 

EXETAST.M  (  YZitraeTcU)  were  commissioners 
tent  out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  asaertain  wheth- 
er there  were  as  many  mercenaries  as  the  generals 
reported.  It  appeiir.-^  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received  pay  for 
troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than  they  pos- 
aesaed,  in  order  to  receive  the  pay  themselves  ;  in 
which  case  they  were  said  "to  draw  pay  for  empty 
places  in  the  mercenary  force"  {fitn6o(poptiv  tv  tC> 
fnut^  Ktvalf  x^HKUf*),  The  commissioners,  how- 
ever, who  were  sent  to  make  inqnhriee  into  the 
matter,  often  nHnwcd  themselves  to  be  bribed.* 
This  name  was  also  probably  given  to  commission- 
ers who  were  appointed  to  investigateotbermatten. 

EXHERES.  iVid.  HssBs.) 

EXHIBENDUM,  ACTIO  AD.  This  action  was 
HMraduct-d  mainly  with  resi>ect  to  vindicatmnfs,  or 
Mtfona  about  property.  "  Exktbcre"  is  defined  to 
fc*  "Jbeen  im  pMko  pofcsfatem,  «l  ei      agat  ex- 

I.  (P«ai.,  «  9.)-a.  (Dii;.  4,  tit.  9.  ».  1.)— S.  (.F.x-hiu  . 
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IHcrimndi  tit  cffia.''*  This  was  a  personal  acnoi\ 
and  lie  had  the  right  of  action  who  iniended  to  bring 
an  aetio  in  lem.  The  aetio  ad  exhibendum  waa 
against  a  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing 
in  t|uestion,  or  had  fraudulently  parted  with  the 
possession  of  it ;  and  the  object  wa.s  the  production 
of  the  thing  for  the  purjiose  of  its  being  examined 
by  the  plafaitiiR  The  thmg,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
movable  thing,  was  to  be  produced  at  the  place 
where  it  was  at  the  commencerpent  of  the  legal 
proceedings  respecting  it ;  but  it  was  to  br;  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  action  waa  tried  at  the  ooai 
and  expenae  of  the  phdntiflT. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases  :  for  in 
stance,  to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privilege 
of  taking  hb  property  off  another  person^  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  tn  restore 
the  thing,  though  bound  by  this  action  to  allow  the 
owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a  man 
bad  in  bis  possession  something  in  which  his  own 
and  tiie  plaintifPa  property  were  united,  aa  a  jewel 
set  in  the  defendant's  gold,  in  which  case  there 
might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  lor  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  things. 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plaintiflT might  have  damages  for  loaa 
caused  by  such  non-production  This  action  would 
lie  to  produce  a  slave  in  order  that  he  might  l>e  put 
to  the  toftlire  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  ot  a 
thing  was  either  property  in  the  thing  or  some  inter- 
est ;  and  it  was  the  business  i»f  the  pidi  x  to  declarp 
whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  (jutta  Ufrobm- 
UKt  ecMsa)  for  production.  The  word  **  hitereat** 
was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtful  import.  .Acconl- 
ingly,  it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could  bring  thit 
action  for  the  production  of  his  adversary's  ac 
oonnta,  though  it  waa  a  general  rule  of  law  that  all 
persons  might  hare  thia  action  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  thing  to  be  produced  ((fuorum  interesl) ;  but 
the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest'  is  not  favour* 
able  to  the  production  on  tlie  mere  ground  of  Ha 
being  for  the  plaintiff's  advantage.  A  man  might 
have  this  actio  thotigh  he  had  no  vindicatio ;  aa 
for  instance,  if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of 
such  a  slave  as  Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right 
to  the  production  of  the  testator's  slaves  in  order 
that  Tilins  might  make  the  choice;  when  ihechoicfc 
was  made,  then  the  piamtifT  might  claim  the  i^lave 
as  his  property,  though  he  had  no  |Miwer  to  make 
the  choice.  If  a  man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom 
of  a  slave  (m  &eriMtem  vtmifoare),  he  might  have 
this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  ap|K-ars,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence ;  in  which  reapect  it  hears  some  reaeah 
blance  to  a  Bill  of  Diaoovny  in  Equity. 

(Muhlenbroeh,  Iketrina  Pamfcviarvm.— Dig.  It, 
tit.  4.) 

EXITFRTA  (;|^ii^pm)or  EPEX0D1A  {hr€^o6,a\ 
are  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions.' 
The  principal  object  of  these  sacrifices  always  was 
to  discover  from  the  accompanying  signs  the  favour- 
able or  onfiivotttable  isaoe  of  tl^  nndertalting  on 
which  they  were  about  tt  enter.  .According  to 
Hesychius,  iiir^pta  was  also  the  name  of  the  day 
on  which  the  annual  magiatratea  laid  down  theif 
offioca. 

EXODTA  CEfMia,  from  If  and  4Mf)  were  oia> 

fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  vnx  .';,  insert- 
ed in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Altliana-.*  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
exodia ;  but,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  we  must  iitfei 

I  (Dif.  Id,  tit  «,  l9.)-4.  (Xra.,  Anb.,  ti  5,  «  9^9 
(Uff.v&tt.) 
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iliat,  although  distinct  from  the  AleJann*.  they  were 
doseljf  connected  with  them,  and  never  performed 
■lone.  Hence  Juvenal  calls  them  exodium  Atclla- 
mf}  and  Suetonius'  txoiium  Alellanicum.  They 
were,  like  llie  Atellana:  themselves,  played  by  young 
aad  well-born  Romans,  and  not  by  the  histi  lones 
Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scali^er  and  Caaaubon,  the 
«aH>dia  have  atmoat  geiMralFjr  been  ooitsidered  aa 
•hort  comedies  or  farces  which  were  performed 
&Aer  the  Aleilanse ;  and  ihi^s  o[iiiitun  is  founded 
Upor  the  vague  and  incorrect  statement  of  the 
•eboliasl  on  Juvenal.*  But  the  words  of  Liv^,  cx- 
«lia  eemtrta  fabdiig,  seem  rather  to  indicate  inter- 
ludes, which,  liowevrr,  must  not  be  understood  as 
if  they  had  been  played  between  the  acts  of  the 
Atellante,  which  would  suggest  a  fidse  idea  of  the 
Atellanse  themselves.  But  as  several  Atellanie 
were  performed  on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that 
the  cxodia  were  played  between  them.  This  sup- 
position is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  ilsdf,  which  aignifiea  aomelbing  ^  extra 
viam,  or  something  not  bdtNi^iag  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, and  thus  is  synonymous  with  irreiaudiov.  The 
play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium,  seems  to 
have  been  utroduoed  among  the  Romans  from  Ital- 
ian Greece ;  but  after  its  Tntroduetioft  it  appears 
to  have  become  very  popular  amoTij;  the  Romans, 
and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  a  vrry  late 
period.* 

EXO'MIS  mum)  was  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  for  the  lell  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the 
shoulder  ami  a  part  of  the  breast,  free,  and  was,  for 
this  reason,  called  ezomii.  It  is  also  frequently 
ddled  irtftoftaaxtifUK  *  The  exomis,  however, 
was  not  only  a  chiton  (riJ.  Tcmca),  but  also  an 
]fuinov  01  -ifiit>'/.r,fia.  (V'i</.  P.m.i.ic.m.)  According 
|o  Hr:i>ychius*  and  .Elius  Dionysius,'  it  st  rvcil  at 
Ihe  same  time  both  the  jiurposes  of  a  chiton  and  an 
limation ;  but  Ptdlux*  apeaka  of  two  diflbrent  kinda 
»f  exomis,  one  of  which  was  a  irrpifiltjua,  and  the 
fiUicr  a  ^ttfji*  irepofiuaxa^><K-  His  account  is  con- 
trmcd  by  exi3ting  works  of  art.  Thus  we  find  in 
liie  Mua.  Pio-Cleroent.,*  Hephaestos  wearing  an  ex- 
stub,  which  is  an  himation  thrown  round  the  body 
in  tlie  way  in  which  this  garment  was  always  worn, 
tnd  which  clothes  the  bcKly  like  an  exoiuis  when  it 
is  girded  roond  the  waist.  The  following  figure  of 
ClHiiDn.  on  the  oontniy,  taken  from  Stackelberg, 


J  MA,  Tl.>-S.  (Tib.,  4».)->.  (S»t.,  iii.,  174.)—*.  (■««• 
»  iWit.,  tO.)-.S.  (FlMt.  at  Umjtk^B.  v.'EriMi.— HetMMl., 
iftli.np.,  II.,  l.~Pfttit.,vi.,10,t.)--6.  (a.  V. 'H«ifife.>—7.  Up. 
■unub.  U  n.,  mU^  MS.>-a.  (Obom.,  vii.,  4i,f^.  (vol.  iv., 
ri.  II.) 
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Dif  Grdlcv  der  HelUnen,  pL  47,  fnpPeBCIlla  tltt 

er  ;(<r<jv  iifpofiuaxaXof. 

The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and  work* 
ing  people,'  whence  we  find  Hephorstos,  the  working 
deity,  frequently  represented  with  this  garment  in 
works  of  art.»  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  th«*  Ly- 
sistrata  of  Aristophanes*  wear  the  exomis,  which 
ia  in  aeoordanee  vritb  the  atatemeirt  of  Poiioz,*  who 
says  that  it  was  the  dress  of  old  men  in  comic  playa. 

According  tu  Aulus  Gellius,*  the  exomis  was  tlie 
same  as  the  common  tunic  without  sleeves  (ci/ra 
AwMFKm  dtnmiutt) ;  but  his  alatement  ia  OFposed 
to  tiie  aoeonnta  of  all  the  Greek  f^mmariana,  and 
is.  witliout  doubt,  erroneous  • 

EXO.MOS'lA  (i^ufioaia).  Any  Athenian  citizen, 
when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice  {KXtjreviiv  or  iKK/.tjrevetv''),  was  obliged  by 
law  to  obey  the  summons,  unless  he  could  establish 
by  oath  that  he  was  un,ii  (iuainted  with  the  case  in 
question.*  This  oath  was  called  Huftooiot  and  the 
act  of  takwg  it  was  expressed  by  t(6/iina9at*  Thoae 
who  refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  b**ing 
able  to  take  the  i^ufioaia,  incurred  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  drachma ;  and  if  a  person,  aAer  promis- 
ing to  give  hia  evidence,  did,  nevertheless,  not  ap- 
pear when  called  upon,  an  action  eaUed  Xtinoftap- 
rvpiov,  or  0}.u67}i  iUj),  might  be  brought  against 
bim  by  the  parties  who  thought  themselves  injured 
by  bis  having  withheld  his  evidence." 

When  the  people,  in  their  assembly,  appointed  a 
man  to  a  magistracy  or  any  other  public  office,  he 
wa.s  at  liberty,  before  the  fiom/mnia  took  placr.  \c 
decline  the  otiice,  if  he  could  take  an  oath  that  the 
state  of  his  health  or  oilier  eireumstences  rendeied 
it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  conn«>ct«tf 
with  It  (iiiifivvadat  ript  upxfjv,  or  rijv  ,^t£poi  cyi'av)  • 

and  this  oath  was  likewise  eaUed  IfuyMtfte,  or  arm»> 
times  dijPM^iogia.** 
EXOSTIIA  (Ifuffrpo,  (Vom  ifuKu)  was  one  of  die 

many  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients.  Cicero."  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  fot- 
merly  concealed  his  vices,  expresses  this  sentiment 
by  pott  tiparium  heluabaiur ;  and  then  stating  that 
he  now  shamelessly  indulged  in  his  vicious  praeti> 
ces  in  public,  says,  jam  in  cjostia  hi  'mttur.  From 
an  attentive  consideration  of  tliis  passage,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  exostra  was  a  maehine  by  means  of 
which  things  which  had  been  concealed  behind  the 
siparium  were  pUHlicd  or  rolled  forward  from  be- 
hind It.  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  spectator^. 
This  machine  was  therefore  veiy  much  like  the 
kiiKvicXfina,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter  was 
moved  on  wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
forward  upon  rollers.'*  But  lioth  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  the  lesnlta  or  consequenees 
of  such  things — e.  (;.,  murder  or  snieide — as  eoold 
not  consistently  take  place  in  ibn  prosc(  niiim,  and 
were  therefore  described  as  having  occurred  behind 
the  siparimn  or  in  the  aoene. 

I'he  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  peenliar 
kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  from  a  tower  ol 
the  besiegers  upon  the  walls  of  ihe  b'  sicLrei!  t<iwn, 
and  across  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attack 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  «m  thr 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town  '*  

I.  (Ph.»l..  ».  v.— Srh.  l.  .ul  An«ti.j,h  ,  K.(ii.l  ,  -Ti^.J— 2.  (Mttl 
Icr,  !i:tol.  .I.r  Kul.^t..  (.  .1<>>.  t,.}— 3.  (I.  685.)— 4.  (it.,  118. 
—  S  on.,  12!--t"i.  I  r.i  (  r.  Ciianklr*.  ii.,  p.  113,  Ac.>  —  7 
fl' iIjix,  ( hi  111.,  vin  .  37.  — .T:**'hin.,  c.  Timirch.,  p.  71.) — 8 
(L>.  iii.«th.,  Df  fills.  ,  p.  StKI:  c.  N«-«r., p.  ISM;  cAphob. 
p.  KM).— .Suidu.  B.  T.  'E[o^6ane6ai.)—9.  {Domoitll.,  a.  BtmlL 

I.  ,  p.  in»;  c.  Eubulid.,  p.  1317.— llar|K>cm.,i.  T.>— 10.  ID* 
aMMh.,e.TiaMUsj.  1100.— Meior.  Ati.  Proc,,  i.  187,  *«.)~ 

II.  (D«Mth.,DBAte.Lflff.,  P  370:  p.  TimotV,  p.  IIM.- 
JBlchin.,  D«  F»h.  Ug.,  p.  271.-P(.!l-.x.  Or..>m..  viii  ,  35.- 
Btymol.  Mw.,  •.  t.)— 12.  (D*  Pio\.  r,  us.,  fi  ;  — 13  (Pi  llui 

-  IM.— SehoL  mi  AriMoph.,  Aohua.,  r»  >— 14:  (V« 
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L20TAH2  AIKH  {l^avXnc  ^^kt}).  Tn  process 
so  called  ia  Athenian  law  seems  to  o  been  ori- 
ginally used  as  a  remedy  against  those  who  wrong- 
fully "  kept  others  out"  (/fe<X>.ftv,  cieii)yeiv)  of  real 
property  which  belonged  to  them.'  The  etymology 
of  Ihf  word  iiulicaK'S  this,  and  the  speeches  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Onetor  furnish  an  example  of  iu 
{Vtd.  Embatkia.) 

The  (^Ur/  iinv/.r;r.  Iiowever,  (Joes  not  geoenlly 
appear  in  tlii.s  simple  shape,  but  rather  as  an  "actto 
ret  jiidtcata,"  or  an  action  consequent  upou  the  non- 
fiUfitmeot  of  a  judgment  in  a  previous  suit ;  the  na- 
ture of  which,  of  covrse,  modified  the  saheequent 
proceedings.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  casn  when 
ibe  inain  action  had  reference  to  real  property. 
If  a  plaintiff  was  successful  in  an  aetton  m  this 
sort,  and  the  defendant  did  not  give  up  possession 
by  the  time  appointed,  two  processes  seem  to  have 
hoen  open  to  the  former.  Thus  lie  mii,'lit,  if  he 
chose,  proceed  at  once  to  take  possession  {i/jAarev- 
it»),  and  if  resisted,  then  bring  his  action  for  eject- 
ment ;*  or  he  might  adopt  a  les-s  summary  process, 
which,  so  far  as  we  c^  understami  the  grammari- 
ans, was  as  follows:  If  the  properly  in  question, 
and  which  tlie  defendant  refused,  after  iudgnient 
fiveo,  to  »iirrender,  was  a  home,  the  plaintiflThrough  t 
an  action  for  the  rent  (diKn  hoiKi'm  )  :  if  a  landed 
e'itatij  (xijpiav),  for  the  produce  (diKt/  Kap-oi).  If 
the  deleiidant  Still  kept  possession,  the  next  step 
was  a  diKij  ovatac,  or  an  action  for  the  proceeds  of 
an  his  property  by  way  of  faideninifieation ;  and  aitor 
that  followed  the  Mki/  l^ovXrit*  The  statement  we  I 
have  given  from  Hudtwalcker*  rests  mainly  on  its 
tnhemit  prabahility  and  the  authority  of  Snidas  * 
Some  grammarians,  however,  do  not  represent  the 
iUn  Kapzov  and  the  SIkti  owria^  as  consequent  upon 
a  previous  action,  tnit  a-j  ihr  /iri/  >teps  ta'^cn  Ix  lore 
a  dur^  IfuvXiK  was  cuminenced.  For  a  probable  ex- 
plMMtion  of  this,  vid.  Enoikiov  Aikh.  The  question 
now  arises,  Wliat  was  done  if  the  defendant  refused 
to  give  up  possession,  even  after  being  cast  in  the 
iSm9  i^ovXrjr]     We  an    almost  lionnd  to  suppose, 

though  we  have  no  express  authority  fur  it,  that  a 
pbuntifl*  wonld,  under  such  circumstances,  receire 

aid  from  ftc  public  authorities  to  assist  him  in 
ejecting  the  defendant ;  but,  independent  of  this,  it 
appears  from  Andocides*  that  a  defendant  incurred 
the  penalty  of  dr^ua  if  defeated  in  a  Hkv  iSov^Jif. 

we  wiil  now  explain  the  proceciltngs  when  the 
main  action  had  no  reference  to  real  property  ;  as. 
for  example,  the  Mkt}  Katcrjyopia^,  m  which  Meidias 
allowed  judgment  to  go  by  delanit  {ep^aiv  ^m), 
and  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  the  damages  given 
against  him,  so  as  to  become  irrtpr/fiefw^.  Demos- 
thenes,'the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  savr.  ih  at  he  might 
have  seized  upon  Meidias's  properly  by  way  of 
pledge,  but  that  he  did  not  do  so,  preferring  to  bring 
a  Hkt}  tfovAjjf  at  once.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
tliis  statement,  that  if  he  had  attempted  to  make  a 
seisurG,  and  been  resisted,  the  same  process  would 
have  been  equally  open  to  him.  In  fact,  Ulpian* 
informs  ns  that  a  d/my  i^ii/XtK  was  the  conseqtienee 
of  such  n  resistance  being  made.  Moreover,  in  ca- 
ses of  this  sort,  it  was  peculiarly  a  penal  action  ;  for 
the  defendant,  if  cast,  was  reqaired  to  pay  to  the 
public  treasury  a  fine  of  the  same  amoant  as  the 
dsmages  (17  KaraSUri)  due  to  the  plalntifr*  The 
penalty  of  arifiia  also  was  inflicted  till  both  the  fine 
and  damages  were  paid.  Lastly,  Pollux"  informs 
us,  ti  6  fiev  uf  iuvrjfiivo^  ufi^iaCijrel  KTrifuxro^,  6  6c 
iif  inodijKriv  ifov?.iK  h  iiKt},  words  which  to 


1.  (Hsipiicr.,  ».  v.  — PiiHut,  Onom.,  95. — nottmann,  Lj'x- 
il.,  »0.  tnin»l.)  -2.  (Etytiml.  Mas-, 'Ef.  I'u'j.- I'.>Uux,  Onom.. 
nil.,  59.)— 3.  (HiirjiiK  r  ,  »,  v.  Olaim  iiti). — Suii!:is.  KmiTO'l  fixij.) 
—4.  (p.  143  )  -5.  il.  r.}-^.  (lltpl  MvarnrJ,!';  p  10,  Ifl.)— 7.  (c. 
M«id.,  MO,  21  }~a  (Doio(»th.,  c.  Maid ,  SSS  IU)~9.  (D«iiii«Ui,, 
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Hudtwalcker  seem  obscure,  but  simply  moan  thai 
if  one  person  claimed  a  properly  as  purchaser,  and 
another  as  mortgagee,  or  as  having  a  lien  upon  it? 

j  tne  dispute  was  settled  by  an  l^av?  f?^  i^Ur;.  In  sucfc 
a  case,  it  would,  of  course,  be  m»;rely  a  civil  aclior 
to  try  a  right. 

I  EXPEDITUS  is  opposed  to  "  ttnjpedi(iM»"'  and 
signifies  nneneurobered  wttb  aimoor  or  with  bagga|t« 

'  (impr)limrrt!n).    Hence  the  !;ght-armc(]  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army  (p.  104)  were  often  called  the  Es 
pediti  ;*  and  the  epithet  was  also  applied  to  an.* 
portion  of  the  anny,  when  the  necessity  for  baste 
or  the  desire  to  conduct  it  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  place  to  place,  made  it  desirable  to  leave  he 
hind  every  weight  that  could  be  spared.* 

EXPLORATO'HES.    ( Vid.  Spicolatobbs.) 

EXSEQULE.    (Vtd.  FvNva.) 

EXSI'LIUM.    {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

EXSUL.    {Vid.  Ba.mshmkn-t,  Roman.) 

EXTISPEX.    {Vtd.  Harvspex.) 

EXTRAORDINA'RIl  (interpreted  by  PolyblUa 
and  Suidas  by  the  Greek  word  'Kr^?.f'^Tot,  srUctcd) 
were  the  soldiers  who  were  placi  d  about  tlie  person  ' 
of  the  eun.-^nl  in  the  Roman  army,  They  consisted 
of  about  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry  and  a  fifth  part 
of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
prefects  *  Hence,  for  a  legion  of  4200  foot  and  300 
horse,  since  the  number  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  their 
cavalry  twice  as  many,  the  number  of  extraordina- 
rii  would  be  840  foot  and  900  horae,  funning  two 
cohorts,  which  are  riifntinnrd  by  Li»y;*  or*  in  U 
army  of  two  legions,  four  cohorts.* 

From  the  cxtraordinarii  a  body  of  chosen  men 
was  taken  to  form  a  body-guard  for  the  consul. 
These  were  called  ablecti  {uKoXiKToi).  Their  num- 
ber is  uncertain.  I.ipsius  conjectures  that  they 
consisted  of  40  out  of  the  200  cavalry,  and  16&  out 
of  the  840  infantry  of  the  exlraordtttwii,  m,lMo  j  tJ9 
whole  number  of  the  aUecti  in  a  cootalar  army  M> 
horse  and  336  foot.* 


P. 

*FABA  {Kvn;.i6r\  the  Bean.  Dioscorides'  makes 
mention  of  two  kinds,  the  Grecian  and  Ejuryptian 
('EAJ-i/ruov  and  AiyvTnof).  The  xva/iuf 'E/.Xt/vucif 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  Vida  Faba,  but  theve  is 
considerable  difficulty,  according  to  Adams,  in  de* 
tcrmiiiing  exactly  the  variety  of  it  most  applicable 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  bean.  The  most 
probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dickson,  who 
thinks  that  the  Faba  minor  of  Miller,  namely,  the 
Horse-bean,  answers  best  to  the  descriptions  oi 
Theophrastus,'  The  Kvu/t'ir  Xr.i-Tior  is  the  Xt 
lumbtum  spcnosum.  Its  edible  root  was  termed 
Ko^.nnaaia,  and  its  fruit  xtSupiov.  The  anclcnts 
made  a  kind  of  bread  out  of  beans,  called  Jprof  kv- 
liuno^,  or  panis  ex  faha.  "Galen  remarks  that 
beans  Were  much  used  by  gladiators  for  giving 
ibcm  flesh,  but  adds  that  it  was  not  firm  or  com- 
pact.  Dr.  Collen  notices  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
these  things,  but  omits  to  mention  tliat  the  flesh 
which  they  form  is  deficient  in  firmness  .\ctua- 
rius  states  that  they  are  nutritious,  but  dissua'.lst 
from  using  them  freely,  on  account  of  their  flatu* 
lence.  According  to  Celsus,  both  beans  and  lentils 
are  stronger  food  than  pease.  Scth  agrees  with 
Galen,  that  the  flesh  formed  from  them  is  flabbj 
and  soft.  Galen  directs  to  fr}  beans,  or  boil  thtsi 
with  onions,  whereby  they  will  be  rendered  lese 
flatulent.**'*  The  bean  is  said  to  have  come  origi 


1  (Plaul.,  Epid.,  I..  1.  79  )— 2.  (FesCut.  s.  n.  AdTclitatio  )— J 
(Cic.  ad  Fam..  iv.,  4.)— 4  d'oljb.,  vi.,  !»,  p.  4:2,  Ca*aub.)— 4 
(««i».,4T.) — fl.  (Liv.,  il.,  27.) — 7.  (Li[i«iu«,  iJc  Mililii  Hmnana 
«  7 ;  lu.,  1«7.>— ».  (H.  P.,  »ii  I., ».— Id.,  CP,  iii,  SX.' 

•  ie.(AdaM,CowMiilu7«Fsal0f  Jtgia%^10^^  • 
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eally  ftom  Pcisia.*  The  Romans  held  it  in  liigh 
ostiaiation,  and  i'ltny  assigns  it  the  first  rank  utnong 
Ifigoiiimous  plants.  Pythii|oras,  as  is  well  known, 
proscribed  beaos,  a  prolubition  which  would  Mem 
to  have  been  rather  dietetic  than  physteat  or  moral. 
Tlie  abstaining  from  beans  was  also  enjoirird  on  tlip 
Egyptians.  Ueroduius  says  tliat  beans  were  never 
•own  ia  any  part  at  £gypt,  and  that,  if  some  hap- 
pened to  grow  there,  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat 
them,  cither  crude  or  dressed.  As  for  the  priests, 
adds  he,  they  abhor  the  very  sii,'lit  of  tliat  pulse,  ac- 
counting it  impure  and  abbminable.*  The  Pytha< 
goraan  prohibitioii,  therefim,  would  aeem  to  liaTe 
been  of  Kgyptian  origin. 

FABKl  are  workmen  who  make  anything  out  of 
haid  materials,  as  fabn  iignariu  carpenters,  fabn 
<r«rM,  smiths,  die  Vbe  different  tradea  were  di- 
vided by  Nimia*  into  nine  collegia,  whidi  corre- 
spond to  our  companies  or  guilds.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  Servius  TuUius.  the  /abri  itgnarii  (r/wro- 
and  the  fahri  ttrtrii  vr  ferrarii  (;(aXKorvTO{) 
were  formed  into  two  centuries,  which  were  called 
the  ceuturia; /a4rum,  and  not  fabrorum*  They  did 
not  belong  to  any  ol  the  five  classes  into  whieli  Ser 
vius  divided  the  people ;  but  the  JeJtri  ttgn.  probably 
voted  with  the  first  class,  and  the  fthri  «er.  with  the 
second.  Livy*  and  Dionysius*  name  both  the  crti- 
luries  together  :  the  former  says  that  they  voted 
wuh  the  first  class  ;  the  latter,  that  they  voted 
with  the  second.  Cicero*  names  only  one  century 
of  fabri,  which  he  says  voted  wHh  the  first  class ; 
i>ut  a-;  tie  adds  the  word  tignanorum,  he  must  have 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  second  century. 
Which  we  suppose  to  have  voted  with  the  second 
class.* 

The  fabri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  olTiccr  cdlLd  pra/ectus  faLrum}*  It  hats  hicii 
upposed  by  some  modern  writers  that  there  was  a 
franeotna  rabrOm  attached  to  eaeh  legion ;  and  this 
may  have  been  the  case.  No  genuine  inscriptions, 
howf.vei,  contain  the  title  of  pra:feetus  fabr6m  with 
•  he  fiaine  of  a  legion  added  lo  it.  There  were  also 
civil  magistrates  at  iiome,  and  in  the  municipal 
towns,  calied  prslccti  fiibritm ;  hot  we  koow  no- 
thir(j»  rrspectinj:  them  beyond  their  name.  Thus 
wo  find  in  (Jruier,  V».Ji£.r.  F*br.  lioMii:."  ?tiM.rtc- 
TD»  Fabi.  Cjbk."  The  subjeet  of  the  praefecti  fa- 
hrAffl  is  diacbssed  with  neat  accuraey  in  a  letter  of 
HagenbuchraS;  published  by  Orelli.*' 
FA'DKLA  PALI.IATA  {Vid.  Com.edi v.  p.  300  ) 
f  A  UULA  PRA:TEXTA''rA.  (  Ytd.  Coihedia, 
p.  30U  ) 

FA'BULA  TOG  ATA.  (V'k/.  Comcedu.  p.  300.) 
FACTIO'NES  AURIGA'RU.M.   ( Vtd.  Circus,  p 

*  FAG  US,  the  Beech- tree.  The  name  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  derived  flrom  the  Greek  fayu,  **  to  eat," 
as  indicating  that  its  fniit  served  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  early  race  of  men.  The  fagut  of  l^liny 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Virgil,  both  writers  mean- 
iag  the  beech  ;  but  the  ^yer  of  Tbeop^rastus  is 
apeeies  of  oak.  ( Ytd.  .£bcolub.}  La  Cerda  litlls 
into  the  mistake  of  confiKuiding  ^ttn  faguM  and  ^- 
yof 

KALA'RICA.    {Vid.  Hasta.) 
FALCI  DIA  LEX    ( l  td.  Leoatom  ) 
FALSUM.    The  crime  of  falsum  was  the  subject 
of  a  Judicium  Publicum,  and  it  was  the  object  of  a 
ex  Cornelia  (pa^ssed  by  Sulla),  which  Cieero  also 

1  Fl.jf  <!<<  ViTB-iIe,  p.  hi.)  — 2.  (HeriKl..  -.i..  37.)— 3. 

Plu  ,.  Nnmn,  IT. 1—4,  [Orrlli.  Iiiw-ri;...  f-O.  417,  3090,  40S6, 
WeS.  41M.)— 5.  (Cic,  Oral.,  4fi.)-6.  (,  ,  4.-?  )_7.  (vii.,  59.)— 8. 
(De  II..  g.  (GOttlini?.  Gcsch.  il.  r  Itam.  SUAUr.,  p. 

l  :.  (Cii.,  Bf..  Cic.  a-l  Alt.,  it.,  s  -IWll.  Civ.,  i..  24.— 
Vegcl .  ii.,  (467,  r  )-12.  (235,  a  )-13.  (In«cnp.,  vol. 

li.,  p.  «J,  Ac.)-U.  tFe«,  riore  <i*  VirgiU,  p.  Iiti.— MAitrn  ati 
Viiy.,  EBio|.»  I..  1.) 
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calls  testamentaria  and  numaii.i,*  with  nr-f^m  ce  t« 
the  crimes  which  it  was  the  object  oj  the  law  to 
punish.  Till  provisions  of  this  lex  are  stated  by 
Paulus,*  who  also  entitles  it  lex  Cornelia  test»- 
mentaria,  to  apply  to  any  person  "  ^wi  tettawteiOvM 
(juoihe  aliud  instrumenlum  Jaisum  sfifr.x  (L>!a  milt 
scrtpstrit,  recitarent,  subject -it,  tupprrMsenl,  amptrU, 
rrstgnavcnt,  delrrertt"  dec.  The  punishment  wat 
deportatio  in  insulam  (at  least  when  Paulus  wrote) 
for  the  honestiorcs,"  and  the  mines  or  crucifixion 
for  the  "  humilion  s  ■'  In  [tiaro  of  deportatio,  the 
law  probably  contained  the  punishment  of  the  inter- 
dietki  aqaw  et  ignis.  Aeeofdmg  to  Paoloa,  the  tow 
ap'ilied  lo  any  instrument  as  well  as  a  will,  and  to 
the  ailult<  ration  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  refusing 
to  accept  in  payment  genuine  coin  stamped  with  tbf 
head  of  the  pnnceps.  But  it  appears  from  Ulpiaa 
{sub  tituh  ie  pana  Irgit  Comdia  tettamenttrim)  that 
tliesc  were  subsequent  additions  made  to  the  lez 
Cornelia'  by  various  senatus  consulta.  By  a  senap 
tus  consultum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statilius  and 
Taurus,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  extended  to 
the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  instruments. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the'consid.'^liip  of  .siatilius 
and  I'aurus,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  ol  Ulpian,  we 
should  read  StatiKus  Taurus,  and  that  the  conaol- 
-•^hip  of  .Sfatiliiis  Taurus  and  L.  S.  Libo  (A.D.  15)  ia 
lueatit  A  subsequent  senatus  consultum,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  extended  the  j>enalties 
of  the  law  to  those  who  for  money  uodertov^  tiie 
defhiee  of  a  (criminal  t)  eauae,  or  to  proeure  testi- 
mcuiv  ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum,  passed  between 
the  dates  of  those  just  mentioned,  conspiracies  fot 
the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were  comprised  WtlliiB 
the  proviaiona  of  tlie  law.  Another  senatus  conaidt 
um,  passed  A.D.  26,  extended  the  law  to  those  wha 
rrceiveil  money  for  selling,  or  giving,  or  not  giving 
testimony.  There  were  probably  other  legislativa 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fraud.  In 
the  tune  of  Nero,  it  was  enacted  against  fraudulent 
persons  i/,i!suiti)  that  tabula;  or  written  contracts 
shoultl  \h:  pierced  with  holes,  and  a  triple  thread 
passed  through  the  boles,  in  addition  to  the  signa* 
tare.*  In  the  time  of  Nero,  It  was  abo  provided 
that  the  first  two  parts  (rcra)  of  a  will  should  have 
only  the  testator's  signature,  and  the  remaining  one 
that  of  the  witnesses  :  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
man  who  wrote  the  wdl  ahouki  give  hhnaeU  a  1^ 
acy  in  it  The  proviaiona  as  to  unlleratinff  money 
and  refusing  to  take Icfal  coin  in  payment  were  also 
made  by  senatus  eonsnlta  or  imperial  consiitutiona. 
Alluaion  ia  made  to  the  totter  uiw  by  Arrian.*  It 
appears,  from  numerous  passages  in  the  Roman 
writers,  that  the  crime  of  falsum  in  all  its  forms 
was  very  common,  and  especially  in  tlie  case  of 
wills,  against  which  legislative  enactments  are  a 
feeblr.  security.* 

FALX,  dim  FALCULA  (ap»n7,  ^pffzavov,  poet 
dfjtnuvn,  dm.  dptrruvtov)t  a  sickle;  a  scythe;  a  pra> 
ning-knife  or  praninff-hook ;  a  bill ;  a  Ihkliioo ;  t 
halbert. 

As  CeLTKB  denoted  a  knife  with  one  atndght 

edge,  "  falx"  signified  any  similar  instrument,  the 
single  edge  of  which  was  curved  {^pt'znvov  ev- 
KOfiTzi^  yaft^iu^  (5pc7rtli'nf  rurr<r  falrrs  ,*  rurr«- 
mine  falcia  ahence  adunca  falce^*).  By  additional 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  the  falx  were  indicated 
and  its  corresponding  varieties  .n  form  and  size 
Thus  the  sickle,  because  it  was  used  by  reaper», 
was  called  falx  mettoria;  the  aejrilie,  wbidi  was 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  was  called  fali  fcenaria  ; 

1.  (In  Verr..  it.,  lib.  1,  c.  42.}— S.  (Sent.  Rccppt.,      25,  »i. 
B«t'..)— 3.  (M(i«.  et  Rom.,  Leg.  CoSl.,  tit.  b,  ■  i.)—A.  (8o#t, 
Nrr'i.  c.  17. — Compare  Paulus,  Sent.  Rfcp|><.,     tit.  25,  •. 
5  (Fpict  ,  ill.,  .1.)— 6.  (Hemecc.,  Srnta^m.) — 7.  (H^'iu  , 
sTiii.,  3C7.>— 8.  (Brtiiick,  AmUu-  31&.}— 6.  (Virg.,  G«o.g  ^. 

aoa.H'io.  t(Md.     ^  v       cxiv,.  aw  t  ' 
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<he  pruning-knife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  their 
use  in  dressing  vines,  as  well  as  in  hedging  and  in 
cutting  ofr  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
diBtinguished  6jr  the  appeilatioa  of  /alx  puUUoria, 
•naMrM,  crAorine,  or  *U%^Hm,*  or  by  the  dimlmi' 

live  falcula* 

A  rare  coin  p\-  lished  hy  Pellerin*  shows  the 
head  if  one  of  the  Lagida;,  kings  of  Egypt,  wearing 
^te  DiAOBiiA,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  eutting 
Inrffn  eom  with  a  sickle.  (See  woodcut.) 


Tlib  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
Aroni  the  M89.  of  CSbhiindla,  and  illastmtes  his  de- 

ficription  of  the  various  parts  of  the  falx  rimtoria* 
{Vtd.  CiiLTER.)  The  curvature  in  the  forepart  of 
the  blade  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  phrase  pro- 
CMfss  fd*'*  la  this  fimn  the  bill  must  have  been 
osed  by  hnntera  to  cut  theh-  way  tfaroagfa  thfdtets  * 
After  itie  removal  of  a  branch  by  the  pruning  hook, 
ii  was  often  smoothed,  as  in  modern  gardening,  by 
the  ebiscl.'  ( Vid.  Dolabra.)  The  edge  of  the  falx 
was  often  toothed  or  serrated  {ipmpf  napxapodov- 
ta  ;•  ientieulata*).  The  indispensable  process  of 
aharpcning  these  instruments  {I'lp-tjv xapaaaiftcvai,^' 
ipttjfv  tvMuir^  vtoO^yia}^)  was  effected  by  whet- 
stones, which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Crete  and 
other  distant  places,  with  the  addition  of  oil  or  wa- 
ter, which  the  mower  (/umscx)  earned  in  a  horn 
apon  his  thigh.'* 

Numerous  as  were  the  uses  to  which  the  falx 
was  applied  in  agricoHnre  and  hortienltttre,  its 
emplojTnent  in  battle  was  altiio«t  cfnially  varied, 
though  not  so  frequent.  Ttie  Geloni  were  noted  for 
its  ttse."  It  was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter 
wounded  Typhon  with  which  Hercules  slew  the 
Lemcan  Hydra and  with  which  Mercury  cnt  oflT 
the  head  of  Argus  {falcato  cnxe  harpm  ri,!!<  luda  ■ ). 
Perseos,  having  received  the  same  weapon  from 
Mercury,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  from  Vul- 
can, used  it  to  decapitate  Medusa  and  to  ."^lay  the 
sea-monster.'*  From  the  passages  now  referred  to. 
we  may  concluiie  iliat  the  falchion  was  a  weapon 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  that  it  was  girt  hke 
a  dagger  upon  the  waist;  that  H  was  held  in  the 
hand  by  a  slmrt  liilt  ;  and  that,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
dagger  or  nharp-pomted  blade,  with  a  proper  falx 
(mjecting  from  one  side,  it  was  thrust  into  ttie  flesh 
ep  to  this  lateral  curvature  (cuno  tenui  aUidtt 
wsio).  In  tiie  annexed  woodcut,  four  examples  are 
Mieoied  ftom  works  of  ancient  art  to  iUaatiale  its 


I.  (Ctfo.  Dt  Ra  TtatL,  10,  11.— PalbuL,  i.,  41.— Colttm.,  iv., 
n.)— t.  (Culain.,  liU  18.)— J.  (Mfd.  de  Roi»,  Par  ,  I7«,  p. 
MS.)— 4  {D«  B«Rttit.,iT.,25.p.  518.ed.  G««ner.)— 5.  (Ownr., 
I1,4S1.>— 4.  (Orat.,  Cjmef..  343.)— 7.  (Colam.,  De  Arbur.,  10.) 
-8.  (HmioJ,  Theug.,  174.  179.)— 9.  (Clum  .  Dc  Re  Ru»t..  ii., 
«.>— 10  (Hcsiod,  Op.,  573.)— 11.  '.■Kr-'ll.  Rhod.,  iii.,  138S.)— 
11.  (Plin.,  11.  N.,  iTiii.,  87,5  )  — 13.  (Claudian,  Va  Ijiud.  Stil., 
L,  110.)— 14.  (Af">lW.,  I..  O— 15.  (Eunp.,  I(in,  191.)— 16. 
(Orid,  Met..  1.  7H.)— IT.  (I.uran,  ii  ,  6C2-C77.)  — IH.  (Afioll.Kl.. 
IL,  4.- EnloAh.,  C«iut.,  33.— OTid,  Mel.,  it.,  CM,  730,  737  ; 
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fonn.  One  of  the  ibiir  enneos  here  copied  repicr* 
sents  Perseos  with  the  fldehion  in  his  right  hand, 

and  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  lefl.  The  two 
smaller  figures  are  heads  of  Saturn,  with  the  falx  in 
its  or^nu  form ;  snd  the  fourth  cameo,  represent- 
ing the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably 
engraved  in  Italy  at  a  later  perio<i  than  the  others, 
but  early  enough  to  prove  that  the  scythe  was  m 
use  among  the  Romans,  while  it  illustrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbob  of  Satom  (Kpovof :  m 
nez  fakifcT^)  for  the  purpose  of  prr?nnifyinfj^  Time 
(X^vof),  who,  in  the  language  ot  un  ancient  epi> 
gram,'  destroys  aU  thiBga  (fuf  d^ienrfvy)  with  the 
same  acythe.* 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  whieh  has  now  heeii 
described  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  it 
would  assume  the  form  and  be  applicable  to  aJl 
the  purposes  of  the  modem  halbert.  Such  nmsl 
have  been  the  atuna  fidtati  uaed  by  the  Ronutns 
at  the  siege  of  Ambracm.*  {Vid.  Aries,  AmrcKNA.) 
Sometimes  the  iron  head  was  so  large  as  to  be  fas- 
tened, instead  of  tlie  ram's  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  under  a  testudo.* 

Lastly,  the  .Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Asia,*  and  the  Gauls  i^d  Brit- 
ons in  Europe  (rjd.  Covinup).  made  themselves  for- 
midable on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  use  of  chariots 
with  scythes,  fixed  at  right  angles  (ric  KMiyiov)  to 
the  axle  and  turned  downward,  or  inserted  parallel 
to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  re- 
virive,  when  the  chariot  was  put  in  motion,  with 
more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  chariot  itself; 
and  sometimes  also  projecting  from  the  extremities 
of  the  axle. 

FAMl'LIA.  The  word  "familia"  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  word  "  famulus,**  a  slave,  and 

the  verb  "  famulari."  In  its  widest  sense  it  signi- 
fies the  totality  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  Roman 
citizen  who  is  sui  juris,  and  theri  lore  a  paterfamili- 
as. Thus,  in  the  third  kind  of  testamentaiy  dispo> 
sition  mentioned  by  Oafos,*  the  word  *•  ftmilia**  is 
explained  by  the  equivalent  '*  patrimonium  ;"  and 
the  person  who  received  the  famdia  from  the  testa- 
tor (qui  a  ttMlatore  familiam  accipiebat  mancipio)  was 

csUed  "  famQis  emptor."  In  the  same  aeose  we 
find  the  expression  **  ereisennd»  fhrniffv.*^ 

But  the  word  "  faiiulia"  is  sometime.s  limited  10 
signify  "  i)ersons,"  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the 

I.  (Orid,  Fw.,  V,.  f>'}7  ;  in  Ibin,  S16  )  — S.  (Brnnck,  AmL, 
lii.,  881.)— 3.  (Si  -  V  1  '  It. ,  "Tr4it^iir«  I'l.'nM  Gravi  e*,"  t.  ii^ 
pi  S.  3.) — 4.  (Liv..  un;ii  .  fi  — ("o:iip;irc  Cxf.,  vii.. 
W.ee.— Q.  Curt.,  IV.,  1!>.)^5  ;V,  LTi.,  ir..  14.)  0.  i  X.  n.,  Cy. 
mp..  VI.,  1,  2. — Anab.,  )..  <*  — Duxl.  S:r.,  ii.,  5  ;  jtii.,  S3.— Polyli., 
v.,  53.— g  Cnrt..  iv.,y,  12,  P.— Aul.  Gfll.,  r..  5.  —  1  Marc..  xim„ 
8.— VcgcU,  lii.,  84.— Lit  •  i»«ti».,  41.)— 7.  (ii.,  l(«  )--e.  (C»c 
Oral..  I.,  OS.) 


FAMJLIA. 


FARTOR. 


ywwet  ol  a  paterfamilias,  such  as  bis  sons  {/Uiu/a- , 
nUutt),  daughters,  grandcliildren,  and  slaves.  When  ! 
"  faiiiilKi"  la  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  upjiosed  to  iii- 
aaunatc  things  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  llie  sense  of  | 
the  word  familia  in  the  formula  adopted  by  the  "fa- 
miliw  emptor"  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  testa- 
tor'b  faimlra  by  a  fictitious  purchase  :  "  Famitiam  pc- 
Kuniamijuc  tuam,"  &c.    In  anotlier  st'n.se  "  fainilia" 
signilics  all  ibe  free  persons  who  are  ia  the  power 
of  a  paterfamiHaa ;  rad  fn  a  mora  extended  sense 
uf  this  kind,  all  thOMWho  are  agnnti,  that  is,  all 
u  l.u  are  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  would 
bo  in  his  power  if  he  were  living.    (Fui.  Coo.nati.)  ; 
With  til  is  sense  of  £unilia  is  conoected  the  Kiatus  ] 
ftmilia:,  by  %'irtiie  of  wlifeh  a  person  belonged  to  a  par- 
ticular fanulia,  and  thereby  liad  a  capaciWibr  CMtain 
riglits  winch  only  the  members  of  the  OmUia  COtlld 
(  laiiu    A  (R-rson  who  citanged  this  status  ceased  to 
iielong  to  the  familia,  and  sustained  a  capitis  diminu- 
tic  minima.  (Vj*/.  Adoptio.Capot.)  Members  of  the 
4ame  family  were  *'  familiarea  ;"  and  hence  fainili- 
«ris  came  to  signify  an  intimate  friend.  Slaves  who 
lielonged  to  the  same  familia  were  called,  with  re* 
spect  to  this  relation,  familiares.   Generally,  "  famil- 
lans"  might  signify  anything  relating  to  a  tainilia. 

Sometimes  "familia"  is  used  to  signify  the  slaves 
beloQging  to  a  person,*  or  to  a  bodjr  of  persons  {to- 
dttat),  in  which  sense  they  are  sometimes  cppoeed 
to  liberti,*  where  the  true  reading  is  "  liberti."* 

In  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  de- 
clares that  in  default  of  any  heres  suus,  the  property 
of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  the  next  agnatus,  the 
word  •*  familia"  signifies  the  property  only  :  "  Ag- 
imtut  ptoimiu.''  farntHatn  habcto."  In  the  same  sec- 
tion in  uhich  U'lptan*  quotes  this  passage  from  the 
Tmrelve  Tables,  he  explains  agnati  to  be  "  cognati 
wirilis  sexuM  per  marts  dcscmdcntcs  cjuadetn  famUia," 
where  the  word  "  laiuilia"  comprehends  only  per- 
sons.* 

Tbii  word  familia  is  also  applied  (improperly)  to 
•eels  of  philosophers,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators : 

in  the  latter  senae  with  less  improiinny. 

A  paterfamilias  and  a  materfamiliaa  were  respect- 
ively a  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  and  his 
lawful  wife.  A  fihusfamilias  and  a  filiafiimiliaa  were 
a  son  and  daughter  in  the  power  of  a  paterfamOiaa. 
Hie  familia  of  a  paterfamilias,  in  its  widest  sense, 
oomprehended  all  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  its  legal  import,  are  ex|dained  under  Coo- 
iTATi.  The  relation  familia  and  gena  ia  explain- 
ed under  Gens. 

The  five  fuUuwiiig  personal  rebiions  are  also  com- 
prehended in  the  notion  of  familia:  1.  Manas,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  husband  and 
wife  ;  2  Servitiis,  or  ;he  relation  of  m.istcr  and 
slave  ,  3.  I'alruiiatus,  or  the  relation  ol  l<jniier  mas-  ^ 
ter  to  former  slave ;  4.  Mancipii  causa,  or  that  in- 
termediate state  between  servitus  and  libertas,  which 
eharacterised  a  child  who  was  maneipated  by  his 
fatlier  {rid.  Em ancipatio)  .  5  Tiitcla  and  Curatio, 
the  origin  of  which  must  be  traced  to  the  Patria  Po- 
lesias.  These  rehitions  an  trsated  under  their  ap- 
propriate heads. 

The  doctrine  of  representation,  as  applied  to  the 
aoquisttinii  of  properly,  is  connected  wiih  the  doc- 
trine uf  the  relations  of  familia  ;  but,  being  limited 
frith  reference  to  poteatas,  manus,  and  municipmm, 
it  is  not  coextensive  nor  identical  with  the  relations 
of  faimlia  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected  with 
the  relations  of  fanulia,  though  not  identical  with, 
but  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notions  of  li- 
fceii  and  aerri,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  are  Gompiised  in 
ttm  aboTe-mentioned  rdatimiB  of  lluiiiUa.  The  dis 

1  (Ci6  ad  Dir.,  liv ,  4^-^  Qaint..  ii~Bpwt.  0.)— 3.  (Cic, 
■nun  It.; — 1  (Cic  ad  Plus-  is,  S.>— 4.  Omt~t     ^<  >•)  — A- 
»1)if  W,  lit.  w,  •  m :  leTHt.  t.) 
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tinctton  of  Cives,  Latini,  Peregrmi,  are  entirely  n» 
connected  with  the  relations  of  familia.  Many  of 
the  n  lations  of  familia  have  also  no  effect  on  legal 
capacity,  for  instance,  marriage  assuch.  That  fiun 
ily  relationship  which  haa  an  influence  on  l^al  et 
pacity  is  the  Patria  Poteslas,  in  connextor  witk 
which  the  legal  capacities  and  incapacitie.1  cf  iUuts 
fiamilias,  hliafamilias,  and  a  wife  in  mann  *» 
m(wt  appropriately  considered.^ 

PAMPLLE  EMPTOR.  (Ftd.  P«i»ua.) 

FAMI'LLE  EKCISCUND.E  ACTIO  Eveij 
lieres,  who  had  full  power  of  disposition  over  hit 
property,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the  hereditas, 
unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the  co-heredea 
had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in  common  fye  a 
li  ved  lime.  The  division  could  be  made  by  agree 
inent  among  the  co-hcredcs ;  but  in  case  they  could 
not  agree,  uie  division  was  made  by  a  judex.  Fm 
this  purpose  every  heres  had  against  each  of  his  co- 
heredes  an  actio  familiae  erciscunds;,  which,  like  the 
actiones  communi  dividuiido,  and  tinium  regundi^ 
rum,  was  of  the  class  of  Mixtae  Actiunes,  or,  as  they 
were  eometimea  called,  Doplida  Jodicia,  because, 
as  in  the  familitc  ercisrnnda;  judicium,  each  herra 
was  both  plaintilT  and  deleiidanl  (actor  and  reus) ; 
though  he  who  brought  the  actio  and  claimed  a  jn 
dicium  {ad  judieium  provocant)  was  properly  the  at 
tor.  A  heres,  either  ex  teetamento  or  ab  intesltto. 
might  brin;i;  tliis  action.  All  the  heredes  were  liabk 
to  the  boiioruiii  collatio  (sidL  Bokorlm  Cullatio). 
that  is,  bound  to  allow,  in  taking  the  account  of  the 
property,  what  they  had  received  from  the  test&tor 
in  his  lifetime,  as  part  of  their  share  of  the  herccitas, 
at  least  so  far  aa  they  had  been  enriched  by  aucb 
donations. 

Tliis  action  was  given  by  the  Twel»ib  Tables. 

The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  "prtpeity,"  at 
explained  in  the  previous  article,  and  is  equivaltii* 
to  hereditas. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  ett-itare,  oi 
Acre^«r«^  have  been  a  subject  of  aome  diqmja 
ft  is,  however,  certain  that  the  word  means  "  it 

vision.*'* 

FANUM.    {Vid.  Tkmplum.) 

*FAR,  Spelt,  often  put  for  com  generally.  Ae 
cording  to  Martyn,  it  is  a  sort  of  com  veryjike 

wheat ;  but  the  chafT  adheres  so  strtmgly  to  the 
grain  that  it  requires  a  mill  to  separate  them,  like 
barley  The  far  of  the  Romatis  was  the  same  with 
the  Ceia  or  Cea  of  the  Greeks.  "  The  ri>9  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  SXvpa  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  /fi 
and  aiforcMra  of  the  Unmans,  were  in  all  prot)abiIity," 
says  Adams,  "merely  varieties  of  Spelt."  **Fmr 
was  the  com  of  the  ancient  Italians,"  remarks  Mar* 
tyn,  "and  was  freiiucntly  used  in  their  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies,  whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
word  was  often  used  for  corn  in  general."  The 
modem  botanical  name  of  Far  is  'I)rtticum  tptUm. 
Dioseorides  mentions  two  kinds  of  Zee  .*  one  the 

simple  kind,  u'.i  (),\(Ik:a-oc,  Tr)linim  monococcum  ;  the 
Other  the  double,  i5ikoako(,  TnlicHm  spelta.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Zca,  as  does  also  Thcophra  'u^  , 
the  latter  gives  it  the  epithet  of  robust  or  hardy, 
which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  Virgil. 

F.VRTOIl  (Tinir,;,)  was  a  fl.ive  who  fattened 
poultry.*  Donatus*  says  that  the  name  was  given 
to  a  maker  of  sausages;  buteompara  Bedier,  Ca^ 
lus,  ii  ,  p.  100. 

The  iianu'  of  f.irlores  or  crammers  was  also  given 
to  the  nonienclatores.  who  accompanied  the  candi- 
dates for  the  pubhc  offices  at  Rome,  and  gave  them 
the  names  of  such  persona  as  they  might  meet.* 


I.  (S3vii,'nv,  Sjratcm  drs  heutigdB  RSm,  Rochtii,  TuU.  i.,  u., 
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FASCES. 


PASCi.VUM 


i  aSCES  were  tods  bound  in  Ihe  fiinn  of  a  buii> 
Ae,  and  ronlaining  an  axe  {uatrh)  in  the  middle, 

:ho  iron  of  which  projected  fnun  them.  These 
roJs  vvt-re  ciirned  by  licturs  hcfore  the  superior  ma- 
gistrates at  Rome,  and  are  often  represented  on  the 
Feverse  of  consular  coina.*  The  following  woodcuta 
give  the  rerenet  >r  tbor  eonralar  coins ;  in  the  first 
of  which  we  S(  c  the  lictors  carrying  the  fasces  on 
their  shoulders ;  in  the  second,  two  fasces,  and  be- 
hreen  them  a  sella  curuUs ;  in  the  third,  two  fasces 
uoirned,  with  tlie  consul  standing  between  them  ; 
■nd  in  the  fourth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowns 
ammd  the  fhaoea. 


The  next  iwo  woodcuts,  which  are  taken  flmn 
the  oonavhr  eouu  efC.  Nortanns,  eontain,  in  addi- 

cioii  to  the  fasces,  the  one  a  spica  and 
and  the  other  a  spica,  caduceus,  and  prora. 


The  I'asces  appear  to  have  been  osoally  made  of 
Urch  (IteiiiUa*),  but  sometimes  also  of  the  twi;^s  of 
the  chn.*  Tliey  arc  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Vetulonia,  a  ciiy  of  Elruria  *  Twelve  were  carried 
before  eadi  of  the  kings  by  vxfltre  lieiois;  and  on 
lite  expulsion  of  the  Tarquina,  one  of  the  consuls 
'A as  precede<l  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces  and 
wjcuies,  and  the  olhcr  by  the  Scinic  niiiubL  r  of  lic- 
tors  with  the  liuces  only,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
«oants,  with  crowns  roeiid  them.'  Bat  P.  Vaterim 
Publico!.!,  v.  bo  gave  to  the  people  t!;e  right  of  prov- 
ovatiu,  orduiiictl  Uiat  the  secuics  should  be  removed 
from  liie  fasces,  and  allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls 
to  be  pceoeded  by  the  lietora  vrhile  they  were  at 
Rome.*  The  other  consul  was  attended  only  by  a 
siug!<e  arccnsus.  {Vtd.  Accenscs.)  When  they 
"/ere  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
saeb  <Mr  the  consul'^  retained  the  axe  in  the  fasces, 
ant)  was  preceded  by  his  own  lictors  as  before  the 
Liine  fjf  V'nietius.''   {Vid.  Consul.) 

W  hen  tlie  decemviri  were  first  appointed,  the 
la&oes  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  presi- 


I  ;S|ranh.,  De  Prrst.  et  Vm  Numism.,Tol.  ii.,  p.  PS.  91  )— 
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ded  fur  the  day  ;*  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  de 
cemrirate,  when  they  began  to  act  in  a  tyrennicai 

manner,  that  the  fa.sccs  with  the  iixr-  were  carried 
heibre  earli  of  tlie  ten.*  TIh'  laicf.s  and  secures 
were,  however,  carried  l>efore  tin-  ilu  taiur  even  ro 
the  city,'  and  he  was  also  preceded  by  24  liclora. 
and  the  magister  equftam  by  six. 

The  pra'tors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fasces,*  but  out  of  Rome  and  at  t!ie 
head  of  an  army  by  aiz.  with  the  fasces  and  so> 
cures,  whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek  \v  rtiers 
OTparr/yot  i^aneXtKei^.*  The  procODSlUs  a*so  were 
allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  six  fasces  •  The 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the  lediles  and  quassiors,  liad 
no  liclorB  In  the  city,*  but  in  the  provinres  Ihe 
qusstors  were  permitted  to  have  the  fa.see.s  • 

The  lictors  carried  the  fasces  on  liieir  slunildera, 
as  is  seen  in  the  coin  of  Brutus  given  above ;  and 
when  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was  higb> 
er  in  rank,  the  lietora  lowered  their  ihaees  to  hun. 
This  wa.s  done  by  Valerius  Publirola  when  he  a<J- 
dressed  the  people  ;*  and  hence  came  tlie  expression 
tuhmtture  faicet  in  the  sense  of  to  yield,  to  conftci 
one's  self  inferior  to  another  " 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  Tiotoiy,  and  hat 
been  saluted  as  Impcrator  by  his  soldiers*  he  USUat 
ly  crowned  bis  fasces  with  laurel." 

FASCIA,  diRi.  FASCIOLA,  a  band  oi  fdlet  of 
cloth,  worn,  1.  round  the  head  as  an  ensign  o!'  roy- 
alty" {rid.  Diadem  A.  Woodcut  to  article  1  al.v);  2. 
by  women  over  the  breast"  {vid.  STKupiiruji) :  3. 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially  by  women.  Ci- 
cero reproadied  Clodius  mr  wearing  fascie  upon 
his  feet,  and  the  Calanttci,  a  female  ornament, 
upon  his  head."  Afterward,  when  the  toga  had 
fiiUen  into  disuse,  and  the  shorter  pallium  waa 
worn  in  its  stead,  so  that  the  legs  were  naked  and 
exposed,  fateut  enrtk*  became  common  even  with 
the  male  sex."  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus" 
always  used  them,  even  although,  when  in  town, 
he  wore  the  toga.  Quintilian,  nevertheless,  asMCrta 
that  the  adoption  of  them  could  only  be  excu.sed  on 
the  plea  of  infirm  health."  White  fasciae,  worn  bj 
men,"  were  a  i-i<:n  of  extraordinary  refinement  in 
dress :  the  mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  wliite  tenaoions  earth,  lesemUing  oov 
pipe-clay  [  fascia  crriaia^*).  The  finer  fascia?,  worn 
by  ladies,  were  purple  "  The  bandages  wound  alnrnt 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  Illuminations  uf  ancient 
MS.S.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adoptee  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

lU  metaphor,  the  term  •'  fa.scia"  was  applied  in 
architecture  to  a  long,  Hat  band  of  stone,  marble,  ui 
wood.  Thus  the  architrave  of  an  Ionic  or  Cuiin* 
tbian  entabUture  conaiata  of  three  contignotta  hori 
zontal  fascis.** 

On  the  use  of  fasdss  in  the  mtrsing  of  ohUdren," 
ttde  Incunabula. 

FA'SCINUM  (fiaaitmHay,  fiweination,  enchant' 
riient.  The  belief  that  .some  persons  had  the  powei 
of  injuring  others  by  their  looks,  was  as  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is  an.diig  the 
superstitious  in  moilern  limes.  Th^  o^a^itf  liae- 
Kovor,  or  evil  eye,  is  frequently  mentioned  bf  aneieit 
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(Dir.  r,  III    16.  ».  14.)— 7.  (Aul.  Cel.,  liii.,  !«.)—«.  (Ck?..  Pre 
Plane,  41  ) -9  (Cic.  Up  Rep.,  ii.,  31.— Litr..  ii.,7.— Val.  Maa,. 
ir.,  I,  «  1.)-  10.  (Cir  ,  Brut..  0.)— II.  (Cic.  atl  Alt.,  nn..  3.  6  5 
— Dr  Div..  i.,  28.— Cm.,  Bell.  Cit.,  iii.,7I.)-I2  (.Siu  ton..  J-il. 
79.)— 13.  (OT»d,  De  Art.  AmiU.,  iii.,  ^212  -I'r..,..  rt-.  iv  .  in, 
— "Fascia  Pertnralii,"  Mart.,  xiv.,  13-1,1  —  14.  (ap.  Nm.  Mart 
xiT.,  8.)— 15.  (Val.  M3»..  ri.,  27  — Cr.it.,  (\nrs.,  MS.)— 16 
{Ml.  Lamjinil..  c,  40.)— 17.  finat.  (»t.,  ij.,  3.)— It^.  (V.il.  Max, 
1.  c— Pl.aHlr..  v.,  7.  S6.)— 19.  {Cic.  mI  Att.,  S,  3.)— 20.  (Cir..  D# 
Haroap.  Rnp.,  tl.)— tl.  (Vii.,  iii.,  ft,  p.  64,  eU.  Scltncidt  t.',  -8S 
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Vfttera,'  PiiUarcb,  in  tm  Symposium.*  has  a  sep- 
vntiB  (Aaipler  mpt  rdv  mrihmtuwtp  Xcyofievuv, 
€ac  BdcTKavov  Ix^iv  o^a^ov.  The  ovi!  eye  was 
•uppused  to  injure  children  particularly,  but  some- 
lioM eattle iIm:  wlieiim  VnsU* mys, 


**  Ifsteio  fiitf  iMtrm  mabu  mUu/ueuiai 

VL,ii)us  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
»f  ilje  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
peaia  to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the  Ro- 
ifiais  fascintim,  which  was  hung  round  the  necks 
>f  thildfen  (lurpicula  rfi*).  Pliny,*  also,  says  that 
Satynca  signa,  by  which  he  means  the  lhallus, 
were  placed  io  gardens  and  on  hearths  as  a  protec- 
don  againat  the  ftaeinatiom  of  the  envtona;  and 
we  learn  from  Pollux*  that  smitha  weie  aecustom- 
£d  to  pla  e  the  same  figures  before  their  forges  for 
;hc  bame  purpose.  Sometimes  other  objects  were 
imployed  for  this  punpose.  Pisistratus  is  said  to 
dave  hani;  the  figure  or  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before 
the  Acropolis  as  a  preservative  af^aiiisl  faseination.' 

Another  cotamon  niodt;  of  averting  faacination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  oiie*a  OWB  dress.* 

According  to  Pliny,*  Fascinus  was  the  name  of  a 
god,  who  was  worshipped  among  the  Roman  sacra 
by  the  vestal  virgins,  and  was  placed  under  the 
chariot  nf  those  who  triumphed  as  a  protection 
^ainst  fascination;  by  which  he  means,  in  all 
probabilityp  that  the  pludltts  was  placed  tuider  the 
ehariot.'* 

•FASEI.rs.  tlie  Kidney  Bean,  Pkueolua  vuiga 
n«,      called  by  the  Greeks  ^ioAOf.  The  kid- 
aey  beans  are  aaid  to  have  oeen  veiy  eommoo 

among  the  Homana,  and  hence  the  epithet  vilia  ap- 
pl  itd  to  the  fascitis  by  Virgd."  According  to  Pliny,"* 
tie  Romans  ate  both  seeds  and  shells,  as  we  do 
biw.  Pee  thinks  that  the  Greek 
etuTiTo^of,  and  ^fi'TtXoc,  are  ac 
from  daar//oc,  a  <;mall  boat  or  caooe^  the  Kidney 
Dean  resembling  such  in  form." 

FASTI.  Fat  signifies  divine  Una:  the  epithet 
/lUtux  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  aoeordanoe 
A'ith  divine  law.  and  hence  those  days  apon  which 
Ic^^l  hiisiness  ini^lit,  without  impiety  {stne  piaculo), 
be  transacted  before  the  prjelor,  were  technically 
denominated  fasti  dies,  i.  e.,  lairful  day  a.  Varro 
and  Festiis  derive  f  t.siuit  directly  from  fan,'*  while 
Ovid'*  may  be  quoted  in  6upp(.>rt  of  either  etymol- 
og.v 

The  sacred  books  in  which  the  /auti  die$  of  the 
/car  were  marked,  were  thcmsolTea  denominated 

fasii ;  the  term,  however,  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tended ^ense  to  denote  registers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  among  com- 
mentators from  confounding  fasti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  ttsefld,  therefore,  to  consider  separitely 
the  two  great  divisions,  wlm  li  have  been  distin- 
guished as  Fasti  Sam  or  Faslt  KaUniare*,  and 
ntti  AimaUt  or  Fastt  HittorieL 

I  F\«Ti  S^cRi  or  Kalk<«oarks.  For  nearly  four 
centuries  and  a  hull  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
a  knowledu'e  of  the  calendar  was  possessed  exclu- 
sively by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifices  regu- 
larly pnielahnea  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  perifMi  which 
WMtld  intervene  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Ntnee.  On  the  Nones  the  country  people 


I.  (Alciphr.,  Ep.,  i.,  13. — HpIkxI.,  .f.thiop.,  tu.,  7. — Comparr 
«  ih  Plm.,  11.  N.,  vii., ».)— 8.  (*..  T.)— 3.  (Ec^^i.■  ,  .  i  ,  103  i— 4. 
!  /trro,  D«  Line.  Lat.,  rii..  97,  Muller.)— S.  (H.  N.,  xu.,  19,  ♦ 
1  J"*.  (Tiii.,  118.)— 7.  (Hciych.,  i.  t.  K«r«x4Mj- )— *•  (Theocr., 
t  -  W.— Plin.,  U.  N.,  uriii.,  7.— Lacnn,  N»vif .,  15,  rot.  iii.,  p. 
iai,  lUtU.)— 0.  (H.  nmii.,  ?.)—!&  (MOUvr,  Aichvol.  der 
tuM,  1 490, 1,  a.-*B8ttifm',  Klein.  Sehr.,  iii.,  p.  111.— Backer, 
CwAlM,  ii..  p.  IW,  «l.)-n.  (Ooorif.,  i..  «T.)— It,  ClI.  N.. 
irm..  7.>— 13.  (Flore  de  Virgi'e,  p.  lv.)^14.  (VutOt  IH  Uaf> 
Im.,  h.,  a.-  >FmlBt,  •.  T  FMt  )— lA.  (FM  ,  i .  4T  « 


bled  for  the  purpoae  of  learning  fnm  the  &«i  Sft- 
erorom  the  varioas  IMvals  to  be  odebmMd  dnriua 

the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  thcgr  WOOld  faJL* 
In  like  manner,  all  who  wished  to  go  to  law  were 
obliged  to  inquire  of  the  privileged  few  on  what  d^* 
they  roi^t  bring  their  suit,  and  received  the  reply 
as  if  from  the  lipe  of  an  astrologer."  The  whole  of 
this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  powc  r  .inJ  profit,  and 
therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was  al 
length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  FlaTiaa*  aeribe 
to  Appius  Cascus,*  who,  having  gained  accesa  to  the 
pontifical  books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, and  exhibited  it  iii  the  Forum  for  the  rse 
of  the  people  at  large    From  this  time  furwixd 
such  tables  became  common,  and  were  known  by 
the  nrmie  of  Fasti.    They  usually  contained  an  enu- 
meration of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year  ;  the 
Nones,  Ides,  Nundinte,  Dies  Fasti,  Nefasti,  Comi> 
tiales,  Atri,  dus.  (ctd.  Caucmoas),  together  with  the 
difibrent  festiTals,  were  maiked  in  flieir  pro()er  pla- 
ces  :  astronomical  observations  on  tfie  risiiii^.s  and 
settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seasons,  were  ftequently  iaaerted,  and  sooie- 
times  brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication 
of  temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terrible  disasters 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage  to 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting  dowi 
their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a  specics 
of  datlery  witi;  which  Antonius  i»  charged  by  Ci- 
cero.* 

It  will  be  aeeo  from  the  above  description  that 
these  ftuH  closely  icsembted  a  modem  ahnanae 

{Faslonim  lihri  appellanlur  lolnis  nnni  ilcscnplto*); 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  tx  considered 
as  a  poetical  Fmt^mI  or  Companton  to  the  Alvu- 
use.  having  been  composed  to  illustrate  the  FasU 
published  fay  JuUus  Caesar,  who  remodelled  the  R»> 
man  year.  .\!l  the  more  remarkable  epochs  aro 
examined  in  succession,  the  origin  of  ihe  different 
festivals  explained,  the  varraos  ceremonies  descri- 
bed, the  legends  conncettnl  with  the  prineijxil  con- 
stellations narrated,  and  many  curious  discussions 
interwoven  upon  subjects  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  his  countrymen ;  the  whole  being  seasoned  with 
frequent  allomonB  to  the  glories  of  the  Jnlian  line. 

Several  specimens  of  faati,  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, older  than  the  age  of  Anguatus.  The  most 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 

known  as  the  KafmJarium  Prantstinum  or  Faati 
\  VcTfiani.  Suetonius,  in  bis  short  treatise  on  dis- 
tinguished grammarlana,  tdia  oa  that  a  statue  of 
Verrius  Flacnis,  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of  Au- 
gustus, stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forum  of  his 
native  town,  Praeneste,  opposite  to  the  HemteycUum., 
on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public  view  the  fasti 
arranged  by  himself,  and  engraved  on  marble  aUbe. 
In  the  year  1770  the  remains  of  a  circular  buiMinR 
were  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ti  c 
modem  Palestrina,  together  with  several  fragments 
of  marble  tablets,  which  were  soon  recognised  aa 
fbrming  part  of  an  ancient  calendar ;  and,  npon 
farther  examination,  no  doubt  was  entertained  by 
the  learned  that  thc»e  were  the  very  fasti  of  Vfr- 
rius  described  by  Suetonius.  An  Itslian  anttquaiy. 
named  Foggini,  continued  the  excavations,  collected 
and  arranged  the  scattered  morsels  with  (^reat  pa- 
tience and  skill  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  months  ol 
Janu&ry,  March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  a 
veiy  aimill  poithm  of  Februaiy  ^ 


1.  (HmMi.,  i„  Uw>-4.  (Cte.,  PM  Httim.,  l\.y-A.  aJn^im., 
4e.->Uii^  H.  N.,  ssaiii,,  l<~Aid.  OdL,  vi^  ft^Tal.  Ita..!.. 
».)-4.  (Phil  lip.,  ii.,  Bl-Ca^HS  Iteit..  4mu.  ttH-t 
(FMtaa.) 
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vm.  reoovered ;  and,  although  mucb  defaced  and 
mutilated,  fonn  a  very  curious  and  naeful  rconu 
ment.  They  appear  to  have  embraced  nnuch  infor- 
nation  concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful  detail 
Of  the  honours  beatmrad  npOR,  and  the  triumphs 
achieved  by.  Julius,  Atifrnstiis  and  Tiberius.  The 
publication  ol  Fuggmi  cuiiiaif..s  nul  only  an  account 
Oi'  tJiis  particular  di8cover>',  but  also  ihe  complete 
fkjti  of  the  Romaa  year,  so  iiar  as  such  a  compila* 
tkm  can  be  octraeled  flrom  the  ancient  calendars 
iiO.v  extant.  Of  these  lie  enumerates  eleven,  the 
naincs  being  ilenved  either  from  the  places  where 
they  were  found,  or  from  the  family  who  possessed 
ibein  when  they  first  twcame  known  to  the  literary 
world: 

I.  CalenJanum  .^fiifnorum,  Whiofa  OOntalna  the 

twelve  months  complete. 

8.  Cal.  Pramittinum,  described  abOVe. 

3.  Cai  CofrstMcsnfflH  August  and  Sajilember 

complete. 

4    Ca!   Atm/frnimim,  fragOWSta  of  Um  IDOntbs 

from  Ma>  to  I>eceniber. 

5.  Csf.  JaftsliNMa,  ftagmenta  of  tlie  last  six 

nionths. 

6.  Cal.  EsquiUnutn,  fragmenlii  of  May  and  June. 

7.  CmL  Fkmnimmm,  a  few  daya  of  Fehmaiy  and 
March. 

B.  Cal.  Pineimtim,  fragmenia  of  July,  August, 
ijd  September. 

9.  Cal.  Vemmnum,  May  and  June  complete. 

10  Cat  VMtieammm,  a  few  daya  of  Ibteh  and 
April. 

II.  Cal.  AUifanum,  a  few  days  of  July  and  Au- 
gost. 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Corpua  Inaer^Honum  of  Gru- 
ler,  in  the  llth  vol.  of  the  T/usaunu  Rom.  Antiqq. 
ofGraevius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  fullest  information  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  imbodied  in  the 
wo94c  of  Foggini,  entitled  AslorKm  umn  Romam  a 

\''jrio  Fltii'ro  ordinatorum  rrliquitr,  «Scc.,  Roma*. 
1V7U  ;  and  in  Jac.  Van  Vaassfn  Animadverss.  ad 
Fajioi  Rom.  Saerot  fragment  a,  'i'raj.  ad  Khen., 
17S6 :  to  whieb  add  Ideler's  HatuUmch  der  Matkt' 
maiUehen  tmd  TeehiiaekeH  Cknmelogit,  Beriln,  18S9. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
make  mention  of  a  curious  relic,  the  antiquity  of 
wlUch  has  been  called  in  question  without  good 
eaose,  the  CaUndarium  J^uiieum  Famesianum. 
This  Rural  Almanac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a 
cube,  each  face  beinj,'  liivideil  into  three  columns, 
■ad  each  column  includini;  a  month.  At  the  top  of 
Ihe  column  is  carved  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 
I'ldiac ;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
number  of  the  days,  the  position  of  .be  nones,  the 
length  of  the  day  and  ni^t,  the  name  of  the  sign 
through  whidi  the  sun  passes,  the  god  under  whose 
protection  the  month  was  phused,  the  varioas  agri- 
cultural operations  to  be  performed,  and  a  list  of  the 
arincinal  festivals.   Take  May  as  an  example : 

JIBNSia 
■AIVS 

mas.  zzzt. 

KON.  8EPTIM. 

mas.  HOB.  ztuis. 
MS.  aoa.  vnns. 

SOL.  TAVRO. 
TVTSLA.  APOLLIV. 
SIQKT.  RTNCANT. 
OVU.  TONDBNT. 
tOMA,  LATATVa. 
tVTIliei.  DOHA  NT. 
tnOZA.  PASVL. 
SBCATVa. 

saaans 

til 


LVSTRANTTB. 

SACRVM.  UERCVR. 

F.T.  KLOK.F,. 

(Ft(/.  the  commentary  of  Morcelli  in  his  Opera  £jn 
graphiea,  vol.  {.,  77.) 

II.  Fasti  Annales  or  Historici.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  AnnaUs  3/<izimi  {vid.  Annales),  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each 
year,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  noted  down  opposite  to  the  days  on  which 
they  occurred,  were,  from  the  resemblance  which 
they  bore  in  arrangement  to  the  sacred  calendars, 
denominated  fasli;  and  hence  ihii  word  is  used, 
especially  by  the  poeta»  in  the  general  sense  of  Aw* 
torical  records.* 

In  prose  writers,  fasli  is  commonly  fiisployed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consuls,  dic- 
tators, censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which  formed 
part  of  the  public  archives.*  Again,  when  Cicero 
remarks,  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lucceius,'  "  Ete 
nim  ordo  UU  annalium  mcdu-cnter  nos  rcdnct  quatt 
eKumtratimu  fa»tonm»"  he  means  that  the  regulai 
aoeeesskm  of  eveata  merely  detafled  in  chronicles 
fixed  the  attention  but  feebly,  and  was  little  mOIC 
interesting  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.* 

A  most  important  specimen  of  fasli  belonging  U- 
this  class,  executed  {wobably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  baa  been  partially  preserved. 
In  the  year  1517,  several  fragments  of  marble  fab 
lets  <rcre  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  consuls, 
dictators  with  their  roasters  of  horse,  oemtna  with 
the  lustra  which  they  closed,  triumphs  and  ova 
tions,  all  arranged  in  r'  i:nlai  succession  according 
to  the  years  of  the  Calonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently  extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  )e 
the  deatli  of  Augustus,  and,  although  defective  in 
many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  vaiuo  to 
ehronnioiiy.  The  difftrcnt  [liiCLa  wi  re  collected 
and  arranged  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Famese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  whoje 
they  still  remain.  From  thi.'^  f irctitnstanre  th^y 
are  generally  distinguished  as  the  Fasti  Cap,tohni. 
In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two  other  fragments 
of  Uae  same  marble  tablets  were  discovered  in  tho 
conrse  of  a  new  exeavatiOQ  in  the  Fonmt  A  the- 
simile  of  them  wss  pttbiliahed  at  Milan,  hy  Boighesi, 
in  1819. 

The  Fasti  Coosntarea  are  ghren  at  the  doae  of 

this  work. 

FASTrGIUM.    An  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 

templf .  of  rectangular  i^nslructioii,  is  terminated 
at  its  upper  extremity  by  a  triangular  figure,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  wmdi  rests  upon  the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  as  a  base,  and  has  its  sides  formed 
by  the  cornices  which  terminate  the  roof.  ( Via. 
woodcut,  p.  61.)  I  he  whole  of  this  triangle  above 
the  trabeation  is  implied  in  the  term  fattigtum,  callei' 
frontispiece  {fronton,  frontitpizio)  by  French  and 
Italian  architects,  but  pediment  by  our  own.  Thf 
flat  surface  within  the  frame,  when  distinguished 
from  the  general  term,  is  denominated  tympawim 
by  the  LaUna,*  from  ita  reaemblance  to  the  skin  in 
the  flrame  of  a  drum,  and  d^ru^a,  or  drrdf,  by  the 
Greeks,*  either  because  its  figure  resembles  that 
of  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,^  or  because 
the  tympanum  of  the  earliest  temples,  which  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  was  usually  ornamented  by  an 
eagle  in  relief,*  an  instance  of  which  is  afr(>rded 
by  the  coin  re,ire3entetl  in  the  fallowing:;  woodcut.' 

l.(Horat.,Sal..I..lii.,  J12.— Carm  .r  .  tin  .  13  •  MI  .xrii  .T.) 
— «.  (Lit.,  ix.,  18.— Cir.,  ProSoxl..  U.-  (  ..ii.|.!irf  Cic.  Piii  pp., 
xiii.,  12.— Tacit.,  Ann..  17, 18.)— S.  (ad  Fmn.,  v.,  li  4. 
(Compare  ail  Ati..  iv.,  8.)— 5.  (Vitiuv.,  lii.,  3,  p.  09,  cd.  Biiiout  J 
-4.  (AriKoiili.,  Arn*.  IllO^Ptn.,  i..  M,  >  5 ;  ii.,  7,  ^  1 ;  v 

la, 4 1:  ii»     4.)-7.'(BwiBth.  ad  u., »«, P.  laas,  1. n.)- 

8.  (Fiad.,  Oifsif siii.,  I8.M>.  (H^w,  SpiM.  Aatii|,,  p  •  * 
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H.ll  fa.-  rirher  sculptures  from  the  chisel  ol  tie  most 
eminent  artists'  were  subsequently  introduced,  the 
eflt«et  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  restored  pedi- 
ment of  the  1'emple  of  Jnpiter  Panhcllf  nins  in  the 
British  Museum :  the  fragments  of  ihv  V.i^in  nuir- 
bles,  in  itie  s.iiin.'  place,  were  ()ri!,Mrially  placed  in 
the  uiru/ia,  or  et>  roif  uerolf  of  the  Fartheaon.  Ter- 
ni«eo(ta  fifares  yren  applied  in  a  aimiiar  manner  by 
the  H(irii;ii!s  in  the  early  ages.* 

The  dwclling-hnusps  of  the  Romans  had  nogablc- 
enda  ;  conse(|u< ntly,  \vlien  the  word  is  applied  to 
them,*  it  is  not  m  its  strictly  technical  sense,  but 
designates  the  roof  simply,  and  is  to  be  undprst(»od 
of  one  which  rises  to  an  ap<'X  .is  distiniyfiii.slicd  ("rom 
a  flat  one.  The  fasiigiuiu,  properly  so  called,  was 
appropriated  to  ttie  templea  of  the  gods,  from  the 
original  construction  of  which  its  fomi  n.itiirallv 
sprung  ;♦  and.  therefore,  when  liie  Romans  began 
to  bestow  divine  honours  upon  Ca-sar,  among  other 
prifilegea  which  they  decreed  to  him  was  the  lib- 
erty of  erecting  a  fastiginm  to  his  house,*  that  is.  a 
portico  and  i>riiimcnt  towards  the  street,  hk*'  that 
of  a  temple.  In  liite  manner,  the  pent  of  a  pave- 
ment, wbioli  alopea  away  on  each  aide  from  its 
fonltal  line,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  w.iicr  draining 
Otr  in  hypathral  buildings,  Ac.,  is  termed  Jastigt- 
urn;*  and  the  piles  of  the  bridge  which  Ciesar 
threw  across  the  Kiiine  are  described  as  fatt^iatuy'' 
oonTerging  Iflce  the  two  aides  of  a  pediment. 

FAX  (^cfoc).  a  Torch.  The  descriptions  of  poets 
and  mytliologists,  and  the  works  of  ancient  art,  rep- 
leaent  the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres,  BeHo- 
na.  Hymen  (wo<Mlcut,p  209).  Phosphorus,  by  females 
in  Bacchanalian  processions  (p.  257).  and,  in  an  in- 
verte<i  position,  by  Sleep  and  Death.  In  the  annexed 
wuodcut.  the  female  figure  in  the  middle  is  copied 
from  a  fictile  vaae.  The  winged  figure  on  the  led 


hand,  asle(  p  and  leaning  on  a  torch,  is  from  a 
funeral  monument  at  Rome :  the  word  '*  Somnus" 
is  inscribed  beside  it.   The  other  winged  figure, 

also  with  the  torch  inverted,  is  tak'  ri  from  an  an- 
iiq  le  g(  m,  and  represents  Cupid  under  the  character 

I.  {Vwt.,  II.  rr  ',-2  (r,r  .  Pn  in.,  I.,  10.— VitraT„  tti..  %  p. 
«.-Plin.,  H.  N..  xxxx  .  43,  4fi.  ami.,  S.)^  CCto.,  Ep.  id 
Quint.  Fr  ,  -n  ,  I,  H  —  Vire.,  JEn.,  riu^  491.)  — 4.  (Cic,  De 
Oral ,  III..  40        »(  ic.,  PW,,  ii., 43.— Flodu,  iv.. L— Plat., 
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of  hvaipu.^,'  or  "  Letbaeus  Amor."  In  aode 
marbles,  the  torch  is  aometimes  more  omamented 
than  in  the  examples  now  produced ;  but  it  alwars 
appears  to  he  formed  of  wooden  staves  or  twt|^. 
either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn  round  them  in  a  s^piraJ 
form,  as  in  the  above  middle  figure,  or  aunoaiMted 
by  circular  banda  at  equal  diaiaiieea,  aa  in  tlie  t«« 
exterior  figures,  and  in  the  wooilcut  al  p  1:^7  The 
inside  of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have  t>ee« 
filled  with  flax,  tow.  or  other  vegetable  film*,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  sub»t3nc«a. 
This  inference  from  the  representations  of  torcitea 
on  ancient  monuments  o(  ail  kinds  is  oon&nned  hf 
the  testimony  of  Ath<  na;u8*  and  Pliny,*  who  mce 
tion  that  the  branches  of  the  oak.  ilex,  hazel,  and 
hornbeam  were  chiefly  use<l  for  making  them  by 
beuii,'  cut  into  staves  of  the  requisite  forms  They 
were  also  ooade  of  the  braoehea  of  the  vine,*  which 
are  exceedinglj  Taaenlar,  and  certainly  well  adapi- 
ed  for  imbibing  and  retaining  fluids.  A  torch  of 
Vine  was  called  xo^v/f.  Another  admirable  plani 
for  making  torches  was  the,  Spaniah  lirooai»*tt9 
long  twigs  of  which  v^wmhie  raahea,  aod  ara  Ml 
of  pith. 

As  ihr-  (.rincipal  use  of  torches  was  to  gire  Ugltt 
to  those  who  went  abroad  after  sunset,  tbey  wen 
apt  to  be  extingitiahed  and  rendered  oscte—  Ivy  a 
shower  of  rain.  Hence  the  expression,  "This  torch 
IS  full  ot  water.'"  In  allusion  to  the  time  when 
they  were  oaed,  the  portion  of  the  Romas  Amf  ina* 
mediately  aoooeediitg  anoaet  wia  called  ft  or 

fax.*  ' 

Torches,  as  now  drscntMd,  apju  ar  lo  have  

more  corninoo  among  the  Romans  than  the  Gracing 
who  usually  emfdoyed  the  more  ancient  aiMl  man 

simple  T.rPA.  or  the  lamp  {Vid  Lt  cF.R\\  )  The 
ii.se  of  torches  after  sunset,  and  the  practice  of 
ebraiing  marriages  at  that  time^  praheUy  led  to  llw 
consideration  of  the  torch  as  one  of  the  necessary 
accompanimenta  and  symbols  of  marriage.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  faz  ntipttahs*  havmi:  been  liirhtcd 
at  the  parental  hearth,  w  as  earned  belure  the  bndc 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive.**  The  torck 
W.1S  also  carried  at  funerals  (  fux  tefrnkkra  rs'  •  \  both 
because  these  were  oUeii  nocturnal  cereiuouiea, 
because  it  w  a?  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  H« 
the  expression  of  Propertiua,"  Vimmyt  ittsic  - 
inter  ntramque  faeem.**"  The  toreh-brarer  tarn«.-u 
awav  his  face  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on  fire 

KEURUA'RIUS.    (Vtd.  Calexdar,  Rom*i«.) 

FECIA'LES.    (Vtd.  Fktialks.) 

•FELIS,  the  Cat.  The  aD.oipo^  of  the  Grc#^k» 
is  the  FeltM  Catus,  L.,  or  AVild  Cat.  Some  apply 
the  tertii  Kurrrif  to  the  Domestic  Cat.  "The  com- 
mon Cat,"  observes  Griffith,  "  is  said  to  be  oii«- 
nally  from  the  fbresta  of  £urop<-  In  the  sara^ 
state  it  i.s  of  a  hToun  jrray  colour,  with  transverse 
deeper  stripes ;  the  tail  has  two  or  three  dark  baoda^ 
and  the  extremity  is  black.  The  genuine  Wijd  Cat 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remote  parts  of  Great  Lntam, 
and  may  be  called,  as  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  th  i  tigl 
lisb  Tiller.  Its  manners  arc  similar  to  those  of  the 
Lynx,  living  in  woods,  and  preying  during  the  w^*^ 
on  every  animal  it  can  conquer*' 

•PEL  TERK.T:.  a  name  given  to  the  herb  Cm- 
taurium  Chtroma  (Kci  raipiov  to  fiiK/Hir  nm  /  iuiGto%,\ 

1.  (Scnr.  in  Virif.,  JEn  ,  it.,  5S0.)-2.  .OtiJ,  Krm  Aiaim^^ 
555.)  — .1.  (XV..  57-Cl.)  — 4.  (II.  N.,         IS;  it.ii.  26  )  —  £ 
(Annoph..  I,\».,  308.— Athen.,  I.  c.)— «.  (Plin..  II  N., 
—7.  (Mriiandcr,  ed.  Mcin.,  p.  34  )— 8.  (Aul.  Gfl!  ,  m  .  S.— 
rroh..  Sat,  I..  2.)— 0.  (i;ic.,  Pro  CWi,  C  ;— 10.  tPUut^  C»»_ 
I.,  30.  —  0»iJ,  Epiat..  zi.,  101.—  S»m»»  .n  Vim.,  Erl'^..  nu 
W.— riin  ,  11.  N.,  Mnu,  Itt-^pMtM,  «.  *.  Patrimi.)— II  (O^  vO. 
EpiM.,  ii..  110.}~lt.  0*,,  |t.4a.)->ia.  {VH.  alM  Or«l.  F.pc^w. 
xu.,  m.~nMt.»ti^Sn.-.Vti^..CB.,  si.,  HS.— md 

M.)— 14.  (Vlff,  Jbk,  fi,  m.} 
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on  account  of  ita  bittenjjB»,  **pnflm-  mmmrilttiiium 

tuinmam." 

F£MINA'LIA  were  worn  in  tvinter  by  Augustus 
Cauar,  who  ww  wvf  etnontiUe  of  cold.'  Cesau- 
bon  supposes  them  to  hetre  been  bandagee  or  liltets 

(viii.  Fascu)  wound  about  tlie  tbfgln}  ft  eeenis 
more  probable  that  they  were  breeches  resembling 
oars,  since  garments  for  tbo  thighs  (vepift^pta)  were 
worn  by  the  Roman  horsemen  ;*  and  the  column  of 
Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  other  monu- 
n-nts  of  the  same  period,  present  numerous  cx;iiti- 
|4es  of  both  borso  and  foot  soldiers  who  wear  breech< 
08,  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and  nevorreaohfaiff  nnoeh 
below  the  knees,   f  Scp  woodcuts,  p.  11, 78,  OS.) 

FJ-:NESTRA.    (TiJ.  House.) 

FSNls.    [Vid.  Intsbbst  OP  MoMSY.) 

r£HA'UA.  (Kid.FcNus.) 

FE^CULUM  (from  fer-o)  is  applied  to  any  kind 
of  tray  or  platform  used  for  carrj'ing  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  the  tray  or  frame  on  whicii 
aevenJ  dishes  were  onNieht  in  at  oooe  at  dinner  ;* 
and  hence  fercula  came  to  mean  the  number  of 
courses  at  dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  themselves.* 

The  fcrculurn  was  also  used  for  canying  the  im- 
ages of  the  gods  m  ttie  procession  of  the  circus* 
(wd.  Ciaovs,  p.  SSC),  tbo  ashes  of  the  dead  in  a  fa- 
neral,*  and  tho  spoils  in  a  triumph  ;^  in  all  which 
cases  it  appears  lo  liave  been  carried  on  Ihe  shoul- 
ders or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  most  illustrious 
captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  ferculum  in  a 
triompb,  in  order  tbat  they  might  be  better  seen.* 

FERETRUM.    {Vid.  Vvuvs.) 

FERLt,  holydays,  were,  generally  speaking,  days 
or  seasons  during  which  freebom  Romans  suspend* 
od  their  political  transactions  and  their  lawsuits, 
and  during  which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  from 
labour.*  All  feri«  were  thus  dies  nefasii.  The 
fcriae  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity ; 
eoooequently,  all  on  whteb  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  ferifp  or  dies  feriati.  Hut 
some  of  ihem,  such  as  the  tfria  vindemialis,  and  the 
(erie  a-.«>tiv.i',  stcir.  to  have  had  no  direct  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nundins,  how- 
ever, daring  the  time  of  the  kings  and  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  were  feriffi  only  for  the  popu- 
lus,  and  days  of  business  fur  the  plebeians,  untU,  by 
the  Hortensian  law,  they  became  Asti,  or  days  of 
business  for  both  orders.*' 

All  feriK  were  divided  into  two  classes,  f<-nti  pub- 
lictt  and  fcTiit  pnraia-  The  latter  were  only  ob- 
served by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  commem- 
oration oir  aome  particular  event  whioh  had  been  of 
importance  to  them  or  their  ancestors.  As  family 
fcriif.  are  luentioued  the  feria  Cidudut,  Mmtlia,  Ju- 
lia, Ciirneha,  &c.,  and  we  must  suppose  that  all  the 
great  Roman  families  bad  their  particular  ferie.  as 
they  had  their  private  sacra.  Among  the  fbmily-hol- 
ydays  we  may  also  mention  the  /(rice  dcfiiralrs,  i. 
e.,  the  day  on  which  a  fi'jndy,  after  having  lost  one 
of  I's  members  by  death,  underwent  a  purification." 
Individuab  kept  feriae  on  their  birthdays,  and  other 
occasions  which  marked  any  memorable  event  of 
their  lives.  During'  l!ie  time  of  the  Ein[)ire,  the 
birthday  of  an  emperor  sotnetiincs  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  feria  publica,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
whole  nation  with  frames  and  sacrifices  Thus  the 
birthday  of  Augustus,  railed  AugustaJid,  was  cele- 
brated wiiii  <;ri'at  splendour  even  in  the  time  of 


I.  (Suct(.o.,  OctAV  .  S2.)— 2.  ( A.-rian.  Tart.,  p.  14,  e<l.  BUnc.) 
— 1  <PetTnu.,  35.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  2.)— I.  (Suet.,  OcU»., 
f4^Serv.  lul  Viry.,  JRa.,i.,  M?.— Ja».,  i..  M.  — Id.,  xi.,  04.— 
Bat.,  Sot.,  II.,  ri..  104.— Man.,  iii.,  90.— Id.,  ix.,  83.— Id.,  xi., 
tLj-6.  (8Mt.,iaL,7S.)-«b  (SiiM.,C!d^lfW.  (Sset.,Jal., 
•r.-~LiVn  U  10.1  —8.  (Sense..  II«ie.  <Bt..  IW.)— t.  (Chs.,  D* 
L«r.,iU8,  li— liL^DiT.,  i..49.)-IO.  (Maonb.,  Sat.,  i.,  1«.- 
RomiMM*  fiielMihr,  Hift.  of  Ronw,  n..  p.  21S,  Ae.— Walter.  0«a- 
Av^d.IUn.B«Als.pi.  IM.)  — 11.  (FMt.,  i.  v.->Cie.,  Ita 


Dion  Cassius.*  The  day  on  which  Augustus  UaA 
v«tumed  from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  lung  time 
made  a  holyday  of*  The  dies  natalieii  of  the  cities 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  at  a  atiii  kier 
period  likewise  reckoned  among  the  feric' 

All  firtiT  puhlira,  i.  <r,,  those  which  wcic  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into  /cna 
siativa^  ferim  eemeptku^  and  /ma  imperaiiue.  Fe- 
ria; staliv*  or  statae  were  those  which  were  held 
regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked  in  the  calen- 
dar.* 'I'o  the.se  helonL."  d  some  of  the  fireat  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Agonaiui,  Carmentalia,  Lupercalia* 
dee.  Ferie  coneeptive  or  eoneepus  were  held  or* 
er>'  year,  but  not  on  certnin  or  fixed  days,  the  time 
being  every  year  apiK)inicd  l»y  the  magistrates  or 
priesta  {quotannis  a  magistratihu  vel  taccrdniihut 
eottapiuntur'y.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
ferisB  Latinss,  feriasSementivK,  Paganaiia,  and  Com 
pilalia.  Feriie  irnp>t,i!irir  are  those  which  were 
lield  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  pra:tors,  or  of  a  dictator.  The  booltaof 
Livy  record  many  feriae  impcrativae,  which  ^ere 
chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  .vhich 
some  extraordinary  prodipy  seemed  to  lurbode,  but 
also  aAer  great  victories.*  They  frequently  lasted 
for  several  days,  the  number  of  which  depended  upon 
the  im[>ortance  of  the  event  which  was  the  canst 
of  their  celebration.  But  whenever  a  rain  ol  stones 
was  believed  to  have  happened,  the  anger  of  the 
gods  was  appeased  by  a  tmenm  lUMmdiale,  otferit 
periumemites.  This  namber  of  days  had  been  fbcad 
at  the  time  when  this  prodigy  bad  first  been  ob- 
served.' Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  whict 
the  feriae  conceptivae  and  imperativae  were  an 
nounced  and  appointed,  aee  Brissoo.,  Dc  Form ,  p- 
107,  &c. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  all  public  feriae  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  peopJe 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods»  and  of 
fered  up  tljoir  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most  SO 
rious  and  solenm  seem  to  have  been  the  feris  im- 
perativae, but  all  the  others  were  generally  attended 
by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds  of  business, 
especially  lawsnits,  were  suspended  dnring  the  pub* 
lie  ferisc,  as  they  were  ediisidi  red  to  [willutc  the 
sacred  season  :  the  rex  sacrorum  and  the  flamines 
were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any  work  being 
done  during  the  ferise ;  hence,  when  they  went  out, 
they  were  preceded  by  their  heralds  (praeie,  jnra- 
ctnmi/'ttorc.t,  or  ralnlores).  who  enjoined  the  people  to 
abstain  from  working,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  day 
might  not  be  polluted  by  the  priests  seeing  persons 
at  work.*  Those  who  neijlected  this  admonition 
were  not  only  liable  to  a  tine,  but,  in  case  their  diso- 
bedience was  ititeiitional,  their  crime  was  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  atonement ;  where- 
as those  who  had  aneonseioasly  eontinoed  tiieir 
work  mijjht  atone  for  their  transgression  by  offering 
a  pig.  It  seems  that  doubts  as  to  what  kinds  of 
work  might  be  done  at  public  ferie  were  not  unfre- 

Suent,  and  we  possess  some  carious  and  interesting 
ecisions  given  by  Roman  pontiflb  on  this  sabjeel. 
One  nmhro  ileclared  it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  fe- 
riae if  a  person  did  such  work  as  had  reference  to 
the  gods,  or  was  connected  with  the  offering  of  sao> 
rifices  :  all  work,  he  moreover  declared,  was  allow- 
ed  whu  h  was  necessary  to  support  the  urgent 
wants  of  human  life.  The  pontiff  ScKVola,  when 
aAed  what  kind  of  work  might  be  done  on  a  die* 
feriattts,  answered  that  any  work  might  be  done  if 


1.  dir.,  p.  624.— Id.,  Ivi.,  p.  M8.>— t.  (Tteit.,  AaasL,  U  M. 
witlitiM  Mld«rLi|Miai  )-3.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  IS,  0.)-4.  (FMb, 
9.  Vw— Ifaorab.,  1.  c)-5.  (M«crob.,  I.  c— Vanx»,  Do  Linp.  Lak, 
T.,  J,  Ac— Ff»t..  1.  V.)— 6.  (Lir.,  i.,  31  ;  lii.,  5  ;  Tii.,  59  ;  xxir, 
40;  xliii.,  3.— Polvb.,  xii.,  1.)— 7.  (Lir.,  i.,  31.)— «  (Pert.,  t 
V.  Pntda.— Macrob.,  I.  c— Coatpare  Scrv.  id  Viry.,  Geoif.,  v« 
Wl— Flat.Nom,e  14* 
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my  aoflfarii  g  or  injury  should  be  the  reauU  of  neg- 
lect or  delay,  c.  g.,  if  an  ox  should  All  Into  a  pit, 

Ihe  owner  mi^lit  employ  workmen  to  lift  it  out ;  or 
if  a  house  threatened  tu  fall  down,  the  mtiabilants 
might  take  auch  measures  as  would  prevent  its  fall- 
ing, without  poIlutiniT  the  feria;.'  Respecting  the 
various  kinds  ut  legal  utfairs  which  inight  be  brought 
before  the  prtetor  on  dqrs  of  public  Ari«,  ni.  Di- 
lest.  2,  tit.  13,  8.  3. 

It  aeema  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immenae  in* 
crease  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  tin*  accumu- 
lation oi  business  arising  ihereform,  that  some  of 
the  li-nee,  such  as  the  Compitalia  and  Luperca- 
iia,  in  tlie  courae  of  time  ceased  tu  be  obaerved,  un- 
til they  were  reatored  by  Augustus,  who  revived 
many  of  the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.* 
Marcus  Antoninus  again  increased  the  number  of 
days  of  bttainess  (dies  fasti)  to  230,  and  the  remain- 
ing days  were  ferite  ^  Ailer  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  feriee  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabhath.  together  with  the  Chris- 
tian feativaUi,  were  substituted ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  kept  waa  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  the  feriae  had  been  observed.  Lawsuits 
were  accordingly  illegal  on  .Sundays  and  holydays, 
though  a  master  might  emancipate  his  slave  if  he 
liked.*  All  work,  and  all  political  as  well  as  juridi- 
oal  proeeedinga,  were  aospended ;  hot  the  oomitry 
people  were  allowed  freely  and  unrestrainedly  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  agricultural  lat>ours,  which 
aeem  at  all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  from, 
and  thought  auperior  to,  all  other  kinds  of  work : 
for,  as  mentioned  below,  certain  feri»  were  instKuted 
merely  for  the  pur[K»c>e  of  en.ihlin;:  the  country  peo- 
ple to  follow  their  rural  occupations  without  bemg  in- 
lerrup't-o'.  by  lawsuits  and  other  public  transactions. 

Afle.  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  feriae,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  festi- 
vals  and  liolydagra  which  were  deaigoated  by  the 
name  of  feriae. 

Fm«  Lutinttj  or  simply  Latina  (the  original  name 
was  Latiar*),  had,  accordin;;  to  the  Roman  legends, 
been  instituted  by  the  last  l  arquin  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Lat- 
ina.* But  Niehuhr^  has  shown  that  the  featival, 
which  was  originally  a  iwnegyria  of  the  Latina,  is 
of  much  liiirhcr  ariti'inity  .  for  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  towns  of  the  I'ri-^caiis  and  ].atins  received  their 
aharea  of  the  sarntice  un  the  Alban  Mount — which 
was  the  place  of  its  celebration — along  with  the  Al- 
bans and  ttle  thirty  towns  of  the  Alhan  common- 
wealth. .Ml  that  the  la-t  Tan]Uiii  did  was  to  con- 
vert the  original  Latin  festival  into  a  Roman  one, 
and  to  make  it  the  means  of  hatlowinff  and  cement- 
ing the  alliance  Ivptween  the  two  n;ilinns.  Before 
the  union,  the  chief  magistrate  of  tlie  Latins  had 
presided  at  the  teslival ;  but  Tarqum  now  assumed 
this  distinction,  which  aubaequently.  ai\er  the  de- 
etroetion  of  the  Latin  eonnnonwealth,  remaroed  with 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome.*  The  object  of  this 
panegyris  on  the  .\lban  .Mount  was  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  aa  long  as  the  Latin  re- 
public exiated,  to  deUbentte  and  decide  on  matters 
of  Uie  oonfiederacy,  and  to  aettte  any  disputes  which 
might  have  ariaen  among  its  members  As  the  fe- 
ll* Latinas  belonged  to  the  conueptivae,  the  time  uf 
their  celebration  greatly  depended  oa  Ihe  state  of 
aflbirs  at  Rome,  aa  the  consuls  were  never  allowed 
to  take  the  field  until  they  had  held  the  Latitia; » 

1.  (Marifih  ,  1,  r.,  and  iii.,  3.— Vinj  .  Gtorg..  i.,  270.  wiih  ibe 
rrmaHu  uf  J.  II,  V.»s.  — Cat<i,  Dp  Ro  Ru»t..  S.— Coloinrlla,  ii., 
K.— Compare  .MaUh.,  lii.,  11.— Luke,  tit.,  5.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Au?., 
•1.)— (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Phil.,  10.)— 4.  (Ctid.  3,  lit.  Vi.) 
— fl.  (Maerob.,  ).  C— Cic.  ad  Quint.  Vr.tlr.,  ii,,-4.)— C.  (Dionv*. 
Hal.iV^B.tSi.Sj^)-.7.  (Il:>t.  of  llmn-,  ii  .p.  .14.)— S.  (LiV., 
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This  febiirai  waa  a  great  engine  in  Ihe  Itaadt  «l  ttl 

magistrates,  who  biu  to  Appoint  the  tbne  of  fta  ed- 

ebration  {concipere,  edicere,  or  tndieere  Latinas)  ,  .is 
It  might  oflcn  suit  their  purpose  either  to  hold  ibe 
festival  at  a  particular  time  or  to  dday  it,  ia  order 
to  prevent  or  delay  such  public  proceedings  as 
seemed  injuriois  and  pernicious,  a.id  to  promote 
others  to  which  they  were  favourably  disposed. 
Thia  feature,  however,  the  feriK  I^aiinsB  had  in 
eommra  with  all  other  fanm  oonceptivc.  When* 
ever  any  of  the  forms  or  ceicmonies  customar>-  at 
the  Latina;  had  been  neglected,  the  consuls  had  the 
right  to  propose  to  the  senate,  or  the  college  of 
pontifla,  that  their  celebration  ahouJd  be  repeated  (in* 
ftevrori*.)  Respecting  the  dnratton  of  the  feria 
Latinffi,  the  common  opinion  formerly  was,  that  at 
first  they  only  lasted  for  one  day,  to  which  subse- 
quently a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fixirth  were  added  ;• 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  supposition  was  founded  on 
a  confusion  of  the  feriae  I^tinae  with  the  Ludi  Max- 
imi,  and  that  they  lasted  for  six  days,  one  for  each 
1  decury  of  the  Alban  and  Latin  towns.*  Tlie  fee- 
live  season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  trtioe,  and  no 
'  battle  was  allowed  to  be  given  during  those  days  * 
;  In  early  time^,  during  the  alhanee  ot  the  Romans 
and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrates  of  both  luitions 
j  met  on  the  Alban  Mount  and  conducted  tlte  aolem- 
I  nitiea,  at  which  the  Romano,  however,  had  die  pree* 
,  idency.  But  afterward  the  Romans  alone  conduct- 
1  ed  the  celebration,  ami  offered  the  common  sacrifice 
j  of  an  ox  to  Jupiter  Latians,  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  all  who  took  part  in  it.  The  fleah  of  the 
victim  waa  distriboted  among  the  aeveral  towna 
whose  common  sanctuary  stood  on  the  Alban 
Mount.*  Besides  the  coounon  sacrifice  of  an  ox, 
the  aeveral  towna  oflbred  each  separately  lamba, 
cheeses,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  milk*  ^T  :akea 
Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Alban  Mount  on  ihr  oeca 
sion,  and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicing! 
and  feasting.  Various  kinds  of  games  were  not 
wantfaig.  among  which  may  he  mentioned  the  owtf- 
latto  (swinging').  It  was  a  svnihohc  game,  and  the 
legend  respecting  its  origin  shows  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  f.Atins.  Pliny*  mentions  that  du- 
ring the  Latin  holydays  a  race  of  four-horse  char- 
rata  i^wdnga  eertamt)  took  phMO  In  the  Capitol,  ni 
whicli  the  victor  received  a  draught  of  absynthioro. 

Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  always  present 
on  the  Alhan  Mount,  and  conducted  the  solmnn  sac- 
rifice uf  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  theaaperintendence 
of  the  Latinn,  like  that  of  other  festivals,  was  given 
by  the  senate  to  the  tediles,  who.  therefore,  proba- 
bly conducted  the  minor  sacrifices,  the  various 
gamea,  and  other  aolemnittes.*  While  the  eonaiila 
were  engaged  on  the  Alban  Mount,  their  place  at 
Rome  was  filled  by  the  pra?fectus  urbi.  {Vtd  Phm- 

rt<  TL'S  riiBi  ) 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latm  holydaya  were  eonatdered  aa  diet  rdigwi,  ao 

that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted  From  Dion 
Cassiua  we  see  that  in  his  tunes  the  feriae  Latinte 
were  still  strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas 
the  Latin  towns  had,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  almoat 
entirely  given  up  taking  any  part  in  tliem.  Hie 
Koiiians  sr  rm  to  have  continued  to  koq^tlMnidOWll 
to  the  tourth  centurj'  of  our  »ra." 

fVrus  Senuntivat  or  S«menlm»  dies,  was  kepi  ic 
seedtime  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  good 
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1.  (Cic.  ad  Qnint.  Fr..  ii  .  fi  -L.v.,  ,in..  1  — IJ.,  xIl, 
—2.  {Uionys.  Hiil.,  vi.,  p.  4)5,  cd.  Sylburjr  — 3  (NKbuhr,  Hirt 
of  Rrtnr,  n..  ^^J.^-  Conipur-.  Lir.,  ti.[  4'i.—  Pint.,  Camii,  42  )— 
4.  (D  onv".  IIiil..  IV.,  p  250,  SjU).— M.irrt>h..  1.  c  (D]on«-» 
Hal  ,  >.  r.— Varro,  Iki  Lmif.  LiiL.  v..  3.  p  58,  Bip.— Scbol  6n 
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ttop ;  it  lasted  only  ftr  one  da(f,  whfab  irw  ix»d 
bj  the  pontiflk^ 
Arw  vtmlmMlw  baled  fl.'wi  the  nd  of  August 

to  tbe  15lh  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
Mupoee  of  enabling  the  country  people  to  get  in  tbe 
miits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  rintage.' 

Arm  mHnm  were  hdyds^a  kept  during  the  hotp 
teal  aeaaoB  of  saimnor,  when  many  of  the  wealthier 
Romara  left  the  city  and  went  into  tlie  rctintrv. 
They  #sem  to  liSTe  been  tbe  same  as  the  nustu  je- 
i<B,«  aad  bated  Awn  the  Mih  of  Jane  till  the  let  of 
Aiuntst. 

Feria  pracidanece  are  said  to  have  been  prepara- 
tory  days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  nrdinriry  ferijc  ; 
allhougb  tbey  did  not  belong  to  the  fehae,  and  often 
even  were  dug  atrh  ibej  were  on  certain  oecasiona 
inaugurated  bj  the  chief  pootili;  and  thua  made  fe- 
riB.» 

•FERULA,  the  fcnila  or  Ihnnel-giant,  Fendti 
eommunis,  L.  Martyn*  deacritaa  it  aa  "a  huge 
plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  aiz  or  eight  feet, 
with  leaves  cut  into  small  segxnenta,  like  those  of 
fennel,  but  larger.  The  sulk  ia  th^  and  fuU  of  a 
finigoaa  plth»  whence  it  ia  oaed  hy  old  and  weak 
penooa  to  support  them,  on  account  of  its  light- 
aeea.**  The  pith  waa  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
kind  of  tinder,  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed  for 
that  purpose  in  Sicily.'  According  to  the  old  class- 
ieal  legend,  Promelhena,  when  he  atole  the  dre  lh>m 

the  sides,  brought  it  to  earth  in  the  hollow  nf  h  feru- 
la, or,  as  the  Greeks  teriurd  it,  vuftOi/^.  The  tlow- 
era  of  this  plant  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  ura- 
beU,  like  those  of  fennel.  Fee*  thinka  that  tbe 
ftnila  of  Yirgfl  ooght  rather  to  be  identfded  with 
Ihn  Ferula  Oricnlalis  ofToumefort,  which  that  trav- 
eller met  with  very  frequently  in  Greece.  The 
people  of  Gypma*  at  the  present  day,  rail  the  vtt(h 
Aff  bj  tbe  name  of  avdpdijKa^.  Sibthorp  aaya  it  ia 
TCfy  abundant  in  this  island.  The  Latin  term  /em* 
ts  is  derived,  acconiing  lo  etymnlogists,  from  ferire, 
**to  athke,"  because  scholars  were  anciently  cor- 
leeted  with  the/cru/a  by  their  teachers.  From  the 
Ugiitncss  of  the  atalk,  the  infliction  mu.st  have  been 
more  alarming  than  painful.  The  ferule  of  the 
modern  preceptor  resembles  tlie  classical  ferula 
only  in  name,  being  capable  of  giving  much  greater 
pafai.  A  wiDow-atiek  or  hran^  would  bear  a  lunoh 

nearer  resenihlance  to  the  ancient  instrument  of 
punishment.'  Martial'^  alludes  to  tbe  custom  of 
employing  the  fimtU  for  coReotion  in  the  foUowhig 
Unea: 

"  FenUttquc  trutct,  fceptra  pudagogorum 

and  Juvenal"  also  says, 

"  El  not  erfro  manum  fem'jt  subduximus." 
♦FERL'LA'GO  {vapd^Kiov),  a  smaller  species  of 

FESCENNI'NA,  teU.  cannina»  one  of  the  earliest 
Idnda  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  (Mfrade  and 
jocose  verses,  or,  rather,  dialogues  of  extempore 
verses,**  in  which  the  merry  country  folks  assailed 
and  ridiculed  one  another.'*  This  amusement 
seems  originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to  country 
people,  but  it  waa  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of 
naif  and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  as 
one  of  tboro  in  which  young  people  indulged  at 
sraddinga.**  The  feaoepnina  were  one  of  the  popa< 
tar  amiwfnaenta  al  varioua  ftativala,  and  on  maiiy 


1.  (Vaim,  I>eLiar>t'lt^V.,3,  p.  M,  Itip  — IJ.,  D«  Re  Ru»t.,i., 
t,  iBit.— Ond,  Paat.,!.,6M,  AO— 3.  (C<xl.  3,  tit.  13.)— 3.  (Aul. 

iz.,  13,  «  I.)— 4.  (Cod.  S,  tit.  IS,  •.  3,6.)— 6.  (Cell.,  W.,  0.) 
-i4.  ltd  Virg.,  Zdof.,  x.,  U.>— 7.  (Martjm,  1.  o.)— 8.  (Flora  da 
▼imiik  B.  lvi.)-<a.  (Msrtfa,  1.  ej— 10.  (Bpif.,  x.,  at.)— II. 
(Baa-. :  U.I— n.  (Kb,,  H.  sSn  IS.  tLiv.,  vti^  %)-^ 
M.  (Omf^Mt^  1L, U  Maj-ia.  (tm. id  JEU vU^ 8N.» 
SmmSh  OMdOTwtt  "fun  f  Ha  N.*  sv.^  tt>) 


I  other  occasions,  but  especially  aftci  the  harvest 
'  was  over.  After  their  introduction  into  the  townai 
they  aeem  to  have  toet  nraeh  of  thdr  original  roalifl 

character,  and  to  have  been  modified  by  the  indo» 
ence  of  Greek  refinement they  remained,  how. 
ever,  in  so  far  the  same,  as  they  were  at  cJl  timet 
irrei^iUuv  And  nxiatly  extempore  doggerel  Teraeak 
Sometfanea,  howerer,  Teraoa  feseennmi  were  atoa 
written  as  satires  upon  persons  *  That  these  rail 
leries  bad  no  malicious  character,  and  were  not  in 
tended  to  hmt  or  injure*  may  he  inferred  frooi  the 
circumstance  that  one  person  often  called  upon  an* 
other  to  answer  and  retort  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
fescennina  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  in 
troduced  among  tbe  Romaoa  from  Etruria,  and  to 
iMve  derived  tlwir  name  ftora  Feaeennia,  a  town  of 
that  country.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Fescennia 
was  not  an  Etruscan,  but  a  Faliscan  town ;'  and,  in 
the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all  times 
been,  and  ia  atill,  ao  popular  in  Italy,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  aa  peculiar  to  any  partie«dar 
place.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this  kind  from 
that  of  some  particular  place  was  formerly  a  fa- 
vourite custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  derivation  ol 
cerimonia  fromCsre.  Festua*  endeavours  to  solve 
the  question  by  8uppo.<»ing  fescennina  to  be  derived 
from  (iis'-iimm,  eitiii  r  bceauae  they  were  thought  to 
be  a  protection  against  sorcerers  and  witchea,  or 
because  fascinum  ( phatlui),  the  symbol  of  (hrtility, 
had  in  early  times,  or  in  rural  districts,  been  con- 
nected with  the  amusements  of  the  fescennina. 
But,  whatever  n\.\y  ho  thought  of  this  etymology,  it 
ia  of  importance  not  to  be  misled  by  the  oommoa 
opinion  that  the  llMoennhia  were  of  Etroaean  orighi. 

FESTU'CA.    ( KiVf.  Servcs  ) 

FETIA'LES,  a  college*  of  Roman  priest-s.  who 
aeted  aa  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith.  It  was 
their  province,  when  any  diapute  aroee  with  a  for* 
eign  state,  to  demand  aatiafaetion,  to  detennine  the 
circumstances  under  which  hostilities  might  be 
commenced,  to  perform  the  various  religious  rites 
attendant  on  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
preside  at  the  formal  ratification  of  peace.  These 
functions  are  briefly  but  comprehensively  defined 
by  Varro  ;*  "  Feliaks  .  .  .  fidei  publici?  inter  populat 
wnterant :  nam  per  hot  Jicbat  ut  jtutum  conaperetur 
Mihtm  et  inde  detUum,  ut  feeiere  Jldes  patit  conttit* 
eretur.  Ex  hit  mittebanlur,  antcquam  concipcrri'n . 
qui  ret  repeterent,  et  per  hot  ctiam  nunc  fa  fadus,  "  to 
which  we  may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero,* 
''Fooaaoii,  paois,  saLU*  iNDOCuaoM  obatobbs 
FariAtcs  jvmoisQtnE  Bowro ',  bblla  dtscbptanto.** 
Dionysius'  and  T>ivy*  detail  at  con.>i(!er:ihlc  length 
the  ceremonies  obs<.>rved  by  the  Romans  in  the  ear- 
lier ages,  when  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
neighbouring  people.  It  appears  that,  when  an  in- 
jury  had  been  sustained,  four  fetiales"  were  deputed 
to  seek  redress,  who  again  elected  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  act  as  their  representative.  This  individual 
was  styled  the  pater  patratut  populi  Romant.  A 
fillet  of  white  wool  was  bound  round  hie  head,  to- 
gether with  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs  gathered 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  {vtd. 
VaasENiB,  Saomiita),  whence  he  was  sometioiea 
named  VierSciianiit.'*  Thna  equipped,  he  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  the  offending  tribe,  where  he  halt- 
ed and  addressed  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  calling  the 
god  to  witneoa,  with  heavy  imprecations,  tliat  his 
oomplauita  ware  walt-fiHindiBd  and  bis  demands  rea- 
sonable. He  then  eroased  the  border,  and  the  same 
form  was  repeated  in  nearly  tlie  same  words  to  the 
first  native  of  the  soil  whom  he  might  ctianr.^  to 

1.  (Vid.  Vire.,  Goorg.,  h.,  385,  &c.— Tibtj!!.,  U  .  .  ,  55  -  C«- 
tall., 61,  27. >— 3.  (Macrob.,  8MSia>  ii^  4  )— i  Nn  'Mnr.  Iliit 
of  Home,  i.,  p.  130.; — i.  (••  T.>— O.  (Liv.,  xxivi.,  3.)-C.  iDi 
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ajfain  a  third  time  to  the  sentine  )r  any 
eithten  whom  lie  encountered  at  the  gate  of  the 
chief  town  ;  ati<l  a  fourth  tune  to  the  magistrates 
iu  the  Forum  io  presence  of  the  people.  If  a  satis- 
fiictory  answer  was  not  retomed  within  thir^  days, 
af>rr  publicly  delivering  a  solemn  denunciation — in 
.vliR-h  the  gOil-s  celestiiU.  terrestrial,  and  infernal 
were  mvoked — of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow, 
he  returned  to  Iloroe,  and,  acconapaaied  by  the  rest 
0f  the  fetiales,  made  a  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  th<'  im  ojiIc,*  as  well  as  the  senate,  deci- 
ded for  war.  the  [>ater  patratus  again  set  forth  to 
the  border  of  the  hostile  territory,  and  launched  a 
spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred  at  the  extremity 
and  smeared  with  blood  (eiul)h'iiialic,  doubtless,  of 
fire  and  slaughter)  across  the  Iniundary,  pronoun- 
eing,  at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  declaration  of  war. 
The  demand  for  redress  and  the  proetamation  of 
hostilitipw  were  alike  lermod  ettrigafio,  which  word 
the  Romans  in  later  times  explained  by  dare  repe- 
tert  ;*  but  Gotiling*  and  other  modem  writers  con- 
nect it  with  the  Ikaic  form  of  x^pv^  and  munvMtuv. 

Several  of  the  formate  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions li,ivc  liri  II  preserved  by  Livy*  and  Aulus  fJel- 
lius,'  tunning  a  ponton  of  tpe  Jus  Fct.aie  by  which 
the  college  was  regulated.  Tiie  services  of  the  fe- 
tiales were  considered  absolutely  essential  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  ;*  and  we  read  that,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  secoi.d  Punu-  war,  fei laics  were  sent  over 
to  Africa,  who  curried  with  tliem  iheir  own  verbcnae 
and  their  oum  flint-stones  for  smiting  the  Tieiim. 
Here  also  the  chief  was  termed  pntrr  p'tirutu.i 

The  institution  of  these  priests  was  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  otiicr  matters  connected 
with  religion,  to  Numa;*  and  although  Livy'  speaks 
as  if  he  attributed  their  introdvetion  to  Anens  Mar- 

CillS»  yet  in  an  earlier  chapter"  he  .supposes  them  to 
txfe  existed  in  the  reign  of  Hosiilius.  i'be  whole 
(lystctn  is  said  to  have  ticcn  borrowed  tma  the 
JSquicols  or  the  Ardeates,"  and  similar  usages  an- 
doahtedly  prevaiied  among  the  Latin  states  -.  for  it 
is  clear  that  a  formula,  preserved  by  I,ivy.>»  must 
hare  been  employed  when  the  pater  patratus  of  the 
Romans  was  put  in  communication  with  the  pater 
patratus  of  the  Prisci  Latini 

The  number  of  the  fetialei>  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  but  some  have  inferred,  from  a  pas- 
aage  quoted  from  Varro  by  Nonius.'*  that  it  amount- 
ed to  twenty,  of  whom  Niebnhr  supposes  ten  were 
elected  from  the  Uamncs  and  ten  from  the  Titien- 
ses;  but  Uollliiig^*  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  at  first  all  chosen  from  the  Ramnes,  as  the 
Sabioos  were  originally  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fletiales.  They  were  originally  selected  tma  the 
most  nohii'  families;  tlieir  olfire  lasted  fbrKfe;** 
and  It  seeing  probable  that  vacancies  were  filled  up 
by  the  college  {co-opiatioHe)  until  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Domitia.  when,  in  common  with  most  other 
priests,  they  would  be  nominated  in  the  comitia 
iributa.  This,  however,  is  nowhere  ezpiessly  sta- 
led 

The  etymology  ol  fUkUt  is  uncertain.  Vsrro 
<rould  connect  it  with  fidus  aml  /ar/t/T,-  Festus  with 
ferio  or /acio;  while  some  modern  scholars  suppose 
II  to  be  allied  to  ^/it,  and  thus  ^rmArtc  would  be 
SMlorcst  afcakert.  In  hiseriptions  we  find  Imth  fe- 
Hdit  and  feeiaKti  bnt  shioe,  hi  Greek  MRS-,  the 
word  alway^j  appears  under  some  one  of  the  fonns 
^tlTiuXeif,  ^errnXfif,  ^<rtu?-fif,  the  orthography  we 
have  adopted  in  this  article  is  probably  correct. 

The  explanation  given  by  Livy'*  of  the  origin  of 


the  term  Patrr  Patratus  is  satisfactr  ry  :  "  P/ttm 
I'attatus  ad  jusjurandum  patraml-un,  td  est,  tancie»- 
dum  fit  fadus ;"  and  we  may  at  once  reject  the 
speculations  of  Servius'  and  Plutarch/  the  former 
of  whom  supposee  that  he  was  so  called  bemuse  It 
was  necessarv-  that  his  father  should  he  a!n,'.  th- 
latter  that  the  name  indicated  that  his  father  was 
living,  and  that  be  himself  was  the  father  of  tiril 
dren. 

FIBOLA  (^rrpui  r),  rrr/tovif,  TTtfXivrirfnc :  TopTrij,  htt 
TTop'Tzii  :  ivtTT/),  a  Brooch,  consisting  of  a  pin  (anis) 
and  of  a  curved  portion  furnished  with  a  hook 
(xXf/c^).  The  curved  portion  was  sometimes  a  cir- 
cular ring  or  disc,  the  pin  passinsr  across  its  crntn? 
(woodcut,  figs.  1,  2),  and  sometimes  an  arc,  the  pin 
being  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  (tig  3),  The  form? 
of  brooches,  which  were  commonly  of  gold  or 
bronze,  and  more  rarely  of  silver,*  were,  h«vwever 
as  various  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  ;  for  thr 
fibula  served  in  dress,  not  merely  as  a  fas'.emng,  btu 
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Women  wore  the  fibula  both  with  the  Amctss 

and  the  induius ;  men  wore  it  with  the  amictiis  only 
Its  most  frequent  um.'  was  to  pin  together  two  parts 
of  the  scarf  {tid.  Chlamys),  shawl,  or  blankot,  which 

constituted  the  amictiis,  so  as  to  fasten  it  over  the 
right  shoulder.*  (Woodcuts,  p.  11,  15,  78,  171,  227, 
235,  244,  291.)  More  rarely  wo  see  it  ov(  r  the 
breast.  (Woodcuts,  p.  47,  186,  236.)  The  epithet 
irepdwopmc  was  applied  to  a  person  wearing  the 
fibula  on  one  shoulder  only  for  women  often  wore 
it  on  l>oth  shoulders  (Woodcuts,  p.  96,  -.'18,  2^7. f 
In  conse(|uenee  of  the  lialiit  of  putting  on  the  amio* 
tus  with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  was  called  ircpoMpss 
or  ifi-zep<h'r)fia*  noprr^fia*  or  nfiirtxovri  irepotr^tf}* 
The  splendid  shawl  of  I  lvs^es,  described  in  the 
Odyssey,"  was  provided  with  two  small  pipes  for 
admitting  the  pin  of  the  golden  brm»ch ;  this  contri- 
vance would  secure  the  cloth  from%eing  torn.  The 
highest  degree  of  ornament  was  bestowed  npon 
brooches  alti  r  the  fall  oftlu  W(  stern  L'mpire,  Jus- 
tin II  and  many  of  the  emperors  who  preceded 
him.  as  we  perceive  from  the  portraits  on  their 
medals,  wore  upon  their  right  shoulders  fibiil.-c.  from 
which  jewels,  .iltached  by  three  small  chains,  de- 
pended " 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  women  often  wore 
the  fibula  on  both  shoulders.  In  addition  to  this,  a 

lady  somc'titnes  displayed  an  rle;:ant  rowof  broooh- 
es  down  each  arm  upon  the  sleeves  of  her  tunic,'* 
examples  of  which  are  ac€i\  in  many  ancient  stat- 
ues. It  was  also  fashionable  to  wear  them  on  the 
breast  and  another  occasional  distbiotion  of  l«v 
male  attire,  in  later  times,  was  the  use  of  the 
in  tucking  up  the  tunic  above  ibe  knee. 

Not  omy  might  slight  accidents  to  the  . 
arise  from  wearing  brooches,"  but  ttey  were'i 

1.  M  JBn.,  ii  .  53  x  ,  H;  lit  .9rtr.  >-«.  (Q.H.  p.  m,  ad 
Reiske.)— 3.  (Hf»m..  •  •»..  xvni..  W3.j-4.  (.frimn.V.  If.,  i.,  IS.. 

-5.  (!r..m.,  0<I..  x\x.,  256,  237.  —  Eunp.,  Pho-n.,  831.)  — 6 
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fivan  xvBtd,  especially  by  fpmalps,  to  intlict  serious 
imuhes.  I'he  pin  of  the  fibula  is  the  infrtruinrnt 
vnicii  the  Phrygian  women  employ  to  deprive  Po- 
Iparacaior  of  aight,  by  piereuig  his  pupUa.^  and 
with  which  fhe  Athenian  women,  haTin^  nrat  blind* 
•d  ft  man,  then  despatch  him  •  CEdipur  strikes  the 
impQa  of  bis  own  eychalls  with  a  brooch  taken  from 
the  dreas  of  Joeasta.*  For  the  same  reaaoo,  wtpovuu 
neaftt  to  pjense  aa  with  a  fibula  (TOi^M|«e»  **  pinoed 

Very  large  brooches  arc  sometimes  discovered, 
■ridently  intended  to  bold  up  curtains  or  tapestiy. 
(fTid.  Tapm,  Yctim.) 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles.  es|)ec!ally 
among  the  Komans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
name.  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  (»n  the  right 
band  the  fonna  of  four  bronie  buckles  from  the  cok- 
teetioA  in  the  British  Mttseom.  This  article  of  dreaa 
was  chiefly  used  t(.  fasten  the  bell  {rid  Bu.teo) 
ind  the  girdle  (mi.  Zona).*  It  appears  to  have 
been,  in  general,  much  more  richly  ornamented  than 
the  brooch ;  for,  although  Hadrian  waa  simple  and 
onexpensive  in  this  as  weU  as  in  other  matters  of 
costume,*  yet  many  of  his  successors  were  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  (fibu- 
Imjnmmal^). 

The  terms  which  have  n«iw  been  illustrated  as 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 
pins  variously  introduced  in  carpentry ;  e.  g.,  the 
Unchpins  of  a  chariot;'  the  ^rooilen  pins  inserted 
through  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the  sailors 
fasten  their  lines  or  ropes  the  trenails  which 
unite  the  posts  and  planks  of  a  wooden  bridge  ;* 
mad  thft  pina  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  tiiaogle, 
■aed  aa  a  mechanical  engine.** 

The  practice  of  infibulating  lingers,  alladed  lo  by 
Juvenal  and  Martial,  ia  deHmb&i  in  Rhodius  {De 
Ada)  and  Pitiscus. 

FI'CTILE  {npifioff  w^)ufUov,  iarpoKov,  btrrpuKi- 
vm),  earthenwaic^  ft  Toaael  or  other  article  made  of 
baked  clay. 

'Hie  instrunients  used  in  pottery  {ara  Jif^uUna) 
vere  the  following:  1.  The  wheel  (rpoji^ac,  orlm, 
nia,  **  rota  figularia^*),  which  ia  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer," and  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  human 
inventions.  According  to  the  representations  of  it 
on  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs,'*  it  was  a  circular 
trfUe,  placed  on  a  cylindrical  pedeatal,  and  turning 
tedy  on  a  point.  The  workman,  having  placed  a 
lump  of  clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  left 
band,  and  employed  hui  right  in  moulding  the  clay 
to  the  requisite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  "the 
daughter  of  the  wheel"  {rpox^^ro^  itop»/'*).  2.  Pie- 
ces of  wood  or  bone,  which  the  potter  iKepa/icv^, 
fi^ulim)  hold  in  his  right  hand,  and  applied  occasion- 
ally lo  the  surface  of  the  clay  during  its  revohition. 
A  pointed  stieic,  tooehing  the  elay,  woold  hiseribe  a 
circle  upon  it  .  and  eirolcs  were  in  this  manner  dis- 
posed parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number, 
According  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  having  the 
cod  of  the  stick  curved  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
It  in  diflhrent  directions,  he  would  fanpress  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  outline  upon  his  va- 
ses. 3.  Moulds  (/urnut,  rws-oi'*),  used  either  to  dec- 
orate with  figures  in  relief  (irp6(rrvn'a)  vessels  which 
bad  been  thrown  on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage, 
aniinals,  or  any  other  appearances  on  AKTsrizA,  on 
( of  Iflna-coila,  and  imitatiTe  or  ornamental 
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pottery  of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  the  wheel  »vd» 
not  adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  TI.e  auiiexud 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  fiHUC 
near  Itome  by  M.  Seroux  d'Aginoourt.'  They  are 
cot  in  atone.  One  of  them  was  probably  used  fiH 
antefixa,  and  the  other  two  for  maldnf 


hearts  nnd  legu,  designed  to  be  suspended  by  poet 
personii  "  ex  voto"  in  the  temples  and  sanctuariei* 
( Vid.  Dona  ri a.)  Copies  of  the  same  subject,  which 
might,  in  this  manner,  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
were  called  "  cctypa."  4.  Gravers  or  scalpels,  used 
by  skilful  modellers  in  (living  to  ti[;ures  of  all  kinds 
a  more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
be  prodoeed  by  the  use  of  nuNilds.  These  instni' 
ment.s,  exceedingly  simple  in  themselves,  and  deri- 
ving their  efficiency  altogether  from  the  ability  and 
taste  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contribute  to 
the  more  ezqutsile  decoration  of  earthen  vessda, 
but  woold  be  abneet  the  only  toola  applieahto  fbt 
making  "  Dii  fictiles,"  or  gods  of  baked  earth,  ani? 
other  entire  figures.*  These  were  among  the  car 
liest  efforts  of  the  plastic  art,  and  even  in  tunes  ol 
the  greateat  refinement  and  lumytist^j  continued  to 
be  regarded  whh  reverence. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  very  frequently  fur- 
nished with  at  least  one  handle  (ftiua,  ovoci  (if) 
The  AvpMOBA  waa  called  Dicta  beeaase  it  bad 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  .some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  holding  grain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  woife  of  Seroux 
d'Agincourt.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case,  Maturi,"  impress* 
ed  on  an  oblong  surface^  which  ia  aeea  on  tbe  lnn> 
die  of  the  amphora. 


The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  ^utitufiutf 
was  commonly  red,  and  often  of  so  lively  a  cf  lout 
as  to  re.seiiit)lc  <M)ral.    Vauquelin  found,  liy  ai,.ily.sis, 
'  that  a  piece  of  Etruscan  earthenware  contained  tbe 
:  following  ingredients  :  silica,  08  ;  alumina,  IB, 
lime  8  ;  oxide  of  iron,  24    To  the  great  abundance 
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lit  tlio  lui  constituent  the  deep  red  ooloar  ia  to  be  potters  snd  it  is  s  remarlMble  circumstance,  tkM 
•ttrilmted.  Other  potteor  it  Vrown  or  cieera-eol>  j  the  enemies  of  flree  trade,  and  especially  of  AUw* 

uiired,  and  sometimes  white    The  pipe  clay,  which  nian  influence  al  -^^gina  and  Ar^^'os,  miposed  rs- 

inusl  have  been  used  for  white  ware,  is  called  "  fig-  slncliona  on  (he  use  of  these  productions  *  The 

lina  crcta."*   Some  of  the  aacient  earthenware  is  Athenian  ware  was  of  tlie  finest  description  :  llw 

tbroui|^ttt  its  substance  Uack,  an  effect  produced  master-pieoes  were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Paju- 

by  mixing  the  earth  with  comminoted  asphaltum  TniirjBA,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  tht 

t'd^ofc*),  or  with  some  other  bituminous  or  olrat;!-  vi<  tnrs  at  the  pamcs  ;  in  consequence  uf  which  we 

I1UUS  substance.    It  appears,  also,  that  aspliiUiuin,  now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  tbe  British  Muscua 

*  W!tb  piteh  and  tar,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  was  and  other  ooHectiona,  the  inscription  Tuv  'AifMiAs 

irjed  to  cover  the  surface  Itke  a  Tarnish.    In  the  u6)luv,  or  other  equivalent  exfressions.' 


finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  varnish  served  as  a 
black  paini,  and  to  its  application  many  of  the  most 
be«,utiful  vases  owe  the  decorations  which  are  now 
so  highly  admired.*  Bat  the  eoaner  veeaela,  de- 
signed for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared 


Many  other  specimens  were  presents  f  ivtn  la 

relntioii.s  and  friends  on  particular  oiM^asions,  and 
often  distmguished  by  the  epithets  KaX6(  and  uuXi 
added  U)  tin  ir  names.  A  chreumstance  which  ecn- 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  this 


with  pitch,  and  bad  it  burned  into  them,  because  by  manufacture,  was  a  mine  of  fine  potters"  clay  in  the 
this  kiiul  (ifcncaubtic  they  became  more  impervious  Culian  Promontory,  near  Phalerum  *  The  articles 
to  moisture  and  less  liable  tu  decay.*  Hence  a  niade  from  it  became  so  fashionable,  that  Plutarch,' 
'*  iloiium  picatum  fictile**  was  used,  as  well  as  a  describing  an  aet  of  extreme  foUy,  compares  it  to 
'.'liss  j;ir.  to  hold  pickles  *  Also  the  year  of  the  that  ftf  the  man  who,  having  swallowed  poison,  re- 
v;niii;ji'  was  mscribed  by  the  use  of  pitch,  either  luaes  to  take  the  antidote  unless  it  be  administered 
upon  tlie  amphorie  themselves,  or  upon  the  la-  to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay.  Some  of  the 
bels  {fituuM,  sckedta)  which  were  tied  round  their  i  "  Panathenaic"  vases,  as  they  were  called,  are  two 
neeka.*  Although  oily  or  bttuminoos  snhetaneea  |  feet  in  height,  which  accords  with  what  is  said  hy 
were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottor>',  to  pro-  ancient  authors  of  their  uncommon  size.*  A  dinta 
(luce,  by  the  aid  of  fire  (cv  6e  ^t'/uivi)euv*),  the  van-  was  oAen  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Athens,  in  al- 
(lua  shades  of  black  and  brown,  the  vessels,  before  lusion  to  the  facta  which  have  now  been  explained. 

3.  Etruria,  eamieiallly  the  eitiea  of  Arelittm  and 
Tarquinil.  while  the  Athenian  potters  excelled  all 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  vcsstls,  the  Tuseans. 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  iitdustry  to  a  great 
extent,  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  elaborate  man- 
ner, were  very  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  produ- 
cing all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay.  Even  the 
iTVi>t  celebrated  nl  the  Roman  temples  were  udnrneJ, 
both  within  and  without,  by  tbe  aid  of  ihcbc  pro> 
dnctioDa.  The  most  distinguished  among  tbeai 
(Vs  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis-  j  was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veii.  which  sur- 
pensablc  as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to  a  -  _ 

^ai  extent  in  every  ancient  nation ;  even  the  most 
aocivilized  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and  sometimes 
displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  potter)'  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters'  names,  preserved 
on  their  works,  arc  probably  British.  We  are  told 
of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  {Fi^^wa)  in  GauL 
Noma  instituted  a  corporation  of  potters  at  Rome.* 


faebig  aent  for  tbe  last  time  to  the  foraace  («id 
PoBNAz),  were  sometimes  immersed  in  that  finely- 
prepared  mud,  now  technically  called  "  slip,"  by 
which  the  surlacc  is  both  smoothed  and  glazed,  and 
at  the  same  time  receives  a  fraah  eoloar.  Ruddle, 
01  red  ochre  (/uA.ror,  rvhriea),  was  principally  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.'  To  produce  a  farther 
variety  in  the  paintings  upon  vases,  the  artist.s  em- 
ployed a  few  brightly-coloured  eariiis  and  metallic 


mounted  the  p<'diment  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiiev 
Capitolinus.'  The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their 
partiality  to  this  branch  of  art  hy  recurring  to  it  I<m 
the  purpose  of  interment ;  for  while  Phny  me»> 
tion.';*  that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried  in 
earthen  jars,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the  bones 
of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in  amphora^ 
Etruria  alone  haa  afforded  examples,  some  of  theoi 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Mnaenm,  of  targe  au^ 


Mention  lias  already  l>een  made  of  Ejiypt,  and  there  |  cophagi  made  wholly  of  terra 


and  ornamented 


arc  frequent  iillusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient  wri 
tings  of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  pro<Iuction8 
in  Trallcs,  Pergaraus,  Cnidus,  Chios,  Sicyon,  Cor- 
inth, Cumi>?,  Adria,  .Modena,  and  Nola,  from  which 
city  the  exports  uf  earthe^^^  are  were  cunsiderable, 
and  where  some  of  the  nio><t  exquisite  specimens 
are  still  discovered.  But  liiree  places  were  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  this  beautiful  manufacture:  I.  Samos,  to 
whieh  the  Romans  resorted  (or  the  artieie.s  of  earth- 
enware necessary  at  meals,  and  intended  for  use 
rather  than  dis|^y.*  2.  .\then8.  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  called  rerainiriis,  because  ii  was 
inhabited  hy  potters.  In  I  Ins  (juarter  of  the  city 
were  temples  dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding 
ovei  every  kind  of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire- 
fods,  Hephaistos  and  Prometheos,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  also  the  mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of 
AodiUing  Various  traditions  respecting  Coroebus 
iad  othera  point  to  the  early  eflbrts  of  the  Athenian 

1.  (Varro,  I)e  Re  Ra*t ,  ni.,  9.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.,  N.,  xx\t\., 
M.)-3.  (H..r..  Curni  ,  I.,  20,  3.— I'lin  .  It.  N.,  Xir.,  20.  21.)— 4. 
fCo'nm.,  Dn  Rf  Rmt.,  xii.,  IS,  54.)— 5.  (I'l.iut.,  EpiJ..  iv  ,  2, 
13.— Hor.,  Curm.,  Ill  ,  21,  1-5,)— 6.  (ll-in.,  F.mit.,  iiv.,  3.)— 7. 
•Said..  1.  T  Kui>iii^'o(  ««/>«>/!>«,-.)— W.  (Piin  .  II.  N..  xxiv..  4fi.) 
—9.  (Plmt.,  BiK  ch..  11  .  2.  24.— Such.,  ».,  4,  l«.— Tibull.,  li..  3. 
51  — «:ir  ,  Tro  .Mur^^na.  36  ~PUb.,H.  W.,  StSV.,  M.— TMftttll., 
(l<ol.,  U  — An«on., 
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with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  reciurtbeot  stat- 
ues of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  whidi  we  admire  in  tho 
Greek  pottery,  not  the  least  wonderfh!  is  its  thm- 

ness  (Afn-rd*)  and  consequent  hghtne.ss,  notwith 
standing  the  great  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  perfect 
rqnlariiy  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect 
we  learn  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  his  pupil, 
wlio  eonleiuled  which  could  throw  the  tbinneaS 
clay,  and  whose  two  ampborc,  tbe  result  of  the 
trial,  were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Erythne. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themselrea 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  wcasions  until  th« 
time  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat :  the  Macedonian  coi>- 
quests  introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vesseto 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  vrhieb,  however,  the  Spartans 
refused  to  inflnlpe  themselves  Tlie  Persians,  oi 
the  contrar}',  held  eartiienware  m  so  low  estirna 
tion,  that  they  oondemned  peiaoM  to  Mik  out  of 


1.  (Plin..  II.  N.,  vii.,37.— Id- izxT  ,49.— CittiM  ap.  Atboa 

I.  ,  1'.  2?*,  O— 2.  (Ilrr.*!.,  r..  Ni)— S.  (PinrU  Nem.,  x.,  SK- 
S<l...l  nnd  Bdckfa,  a<J  !uc. —liikkh,  Carp  loacr.p.  Gr.,  p.  49)-. 
4.  (Suid.,  I.  c.  —  Atbrn.,  xi.,  p.  482.1-5.  (De  Audil  )  -  « 
f  Alhen.,  XI.,  p.  405.— nOckh  m  Pi«d..  Fr«g.,  N.>.  m  )-'■ .  (  Vh%. 

II.  N  .  xxviii.,  2  —Id.,  xixT.,  45.— Id.,  xxvn.,  S  — It  O  Muli«, 
Ftru(k<^r,  IT.,  3,  1,  S.)  —8.  (H.  N.,  XUt.,  «.%  •>  •  (flSt. 
Apuphih.)-IO.  (PUn..  H.  N..  vu*..  44* 
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BctHe  lessels  as  a  piinislmicnt.'  But,  although  the 
Romans,  aa  tliey  dcviaU^d  from  the  ancient  sim- 
liicity,  made  a  great  display  of  the  more  splendid 
kinds  of  vessels,  yet  they  continued  to  look  upon 
pottery  not  only  with  respect,  but  even  with  vener- 
ation* They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
Iho  consul  Curius,  who  preferred  tbe  use  of  his 
•«n  eaftlvniware  to  tbe  gold  of  the  Samnhea  ;* 
thtr  reckoned  some  of  their  consecrated  terra-cot- 
(ae.  and  especially  the  above-mentioned  quadriga, 
troon^  the  safeguards  of  their  imperial  city  and, 
Soood  by  old  associations  and  tbe  tradttioas  of  their 
eariiest  bistnry.  they  considered  earthen  Teasels 
proper  for  religious  ceremonies,  althoutjh  gold  and 
silver  might  he  admitted  in  their  private  entertain- 
ments for  Pliny  says*  that  the  productions  of 
this  class,  "  both  in  reganl  to  their  skilful  fabrica- 
tion and  their  high  antiquity,  were  more  sacred, 
and  certainly  more  innocent,  than  gold." 

Another  term,  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
(ktiUt  ivaa  festp.   ( Vii.  Coiiz,  DoLtra,  Latb«.  Pa- 

TSBA,  PaTIXA,  TgOULA.) 

FICTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like  fic- 
tions in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  those  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in 
their  own  body,  bat  are  so  acknowledged  and  ae> 
oepted  in  law  for  some  esfwcial  purpose."  The  fic- 
tkios  of  the  lionian  law  apparently  bad  their  origin 
ia  the  edfaital  power,  and  they  were  devised  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  pruriding  for  cases  where  there  was  no 
legislative  provision.  A  fiction  supposed  something 
to  be  which  was  not ;  but  llie  thing  suppt>sed  to  be 
was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to  be  a  fact, 
give  to  some  person  a  ri^t,  or  imposed  on  some 
person  a  duty.  Various  instances  of  fictions  are 
mentioned  by  Gaius  One  instance  is  that  of  a 
person  who  had  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio  ex 
adicto.  As  be  wa4  not  beres,  ho  had  no  direct  ac- 
tion :  he  eoohl  neither  claim  the  property  of  the  de* 
finct  as  his  (legal)  property,  r.cr  c^uM  he  ddim  a 
drSht  due  tc  ilie  defunct  as  his  (legal)  debt.  He 
therefore  brought  h:s  suit  (hUtmUt)  as  heres  (Jicto 
m  kertdey,  and  tbe  formula  was  accordingly  adapted 
to  the  fiction.  In  (he  Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction 
was  tliat  t!ie  posse»«or  had  obtained  hv  nsiu-ajiion 
the  ownership  of  tbo  thing  of  which  he  had  lust  the 
noaaosaion.  A  woman  by  coemptio,  and  a  male  by 
Ming  adrogated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law, 
to  be  debtors,  if  they  were  debtors  before ;  for  by 
the  coemptio  and  adroi,'atio  tti<  v  hail  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  ac- 
tion against  them.  But  as  thia  eaphis  dhninutio 
might  be  made  available  for  fraudulent  piirjjoses,  an 
actio  utdis  wa.s  still  allowed  against  such  persons, 
tbe  fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminutid.  The  formula  did  not  (aa  it  a^paan  from 
Gains)  express  tbe  fiction  aa  a  fhct,  but  tt  ran  tbna: 
If  It  .siiall  ap[)ear  that  such  and  such  are  the  facts 
(tbe  facts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party,  plaintitf  or 
defendant,  would  haTC  such  and  such  a  right,  or  be 
liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such  and  such 
other  fads  (the  facts  supposed)  were  true;  et  re- 
Itqua  ' 

It  was  by  a  fictioQ  that  tbe  notion  of  legal  capacity 
waa  exteikted  to  artificial  persona,  that  is,  to  such 
{HTsons  as  were  merely  supposed  to  exist  for  lf<:al 
purposes.  (,Vid.  Collkoium,  Fisccs.)  Numerous 
matances  of  fictiona  occur  in  the  chapters  entitled 
Jmriatmk€  Pcntmm  in  SavigM'a  recent  work,  enti- 
tlfld  SinUmiuktat  Jt.  JL,  vaL  ii. 

«F1CUS,  tho  Ffg-trae  (ma^X  and  abo  iia  fruit  (tfff- 

.  (AtlMB.,  Ti.,  p.  m..  C— Id.,  >{.,  404,  A.-Id..  ttt,  C,  D.) 
—a.  («)vid.  Met.,  Tiii.,  A«0.— Cit .  lul 


Alt.,        I  — Juv.,  in.. 


|,#nil,    jnOV.,  Till,,   V,U-.     liti     Afch.,     ,1.,     •   ,f,*«.,     III.,  KLiirt 

M6.~ld„  X.  M.)— J.  (Flofu».  ..,  IS  >-4.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.,  ^n.,   

We.)-^  (Ter-'ttlL.  1.  «.>-«.  CH  N^znr  ,40,|  -7.  (OfiM, ,  


Kov).  "The  <n-KT!  of  Theophrastus  and  Hioscurule* 
is  properly  tbe  Ficu*  Carua.  The  wild  Fig-tree  is 
called  Ipmdr  by  Homer,  and  Enatathina,  rae  com- 
mentator on  that  poet,  describes  pretty  accurately 
tlie  process  of  caprification.  The  (tvk^  Klywrt^, 
railed  also  Ktpuvia,\s  the  Firiw  Rdu^iosa,  according 
to  Stacklionae ;  Schneider,  however,  makea  it  the 
CcralpMis  Ai%tc,  L.,  or  Oarob-tree.  The 

'\}j^avSpla  is  the  Pyms  Arwlanrhifr  accordinj;  to 
Sprengel,  but  the  Lontccra  I'yrrnatca  according  to 

Stackhooae.  The  ovk^  'Iv6ik^  is  the  Ficus  /n  .'ico, 
or  Balkan,  according  to  Sprengel,  but,  as  Stack- 
boose  maintains,  the  Rhisopkora  Mtmgle,  or  Mai»> 

grove.'  The  Banyan,  or  Tndian  Fi<_'-trrc.  is  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Quintna  Cnrtiaa,  Arrian,  and  Athenxus 
This  tree  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  Hindu 
mythology.  Tlie  branches,  after  projecting  to  p 
certain  (hstance,  drop  and  take  root  in  the  earth 
These  branches,  in  ibeix  turn,  become  trunks,  aod 
giv6  otttotiier  branehaa,  and  thus  a  ahngtotraefinnia 
a  little  forest."  "The  fijT,"  says  Adams,  in  hia 
Commentary  on  Paul  of  ii^gina,  "  was  a  great  fh- 
vourite  with  the  ancients.  Galen  states  that  it  ia 
decidedly  nutritious,  but  that  the  flesh  formed  from 
it  te  not  firm  and  compact,  IHce  that  firom  porlc  and 
breail,  but  soft  nnd  spongy,  liV.e  th::t  from  beans. 
He  says  tliat  (igs  increase  the  uiinary  and  alvine 
discharjie.y     Ga!en  spwaks  doublO.'Uy  of  dried  figs." 

FIDEICOAiMISSUM  may  be  itefined  to  be  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  by  which  a  person  who  gives 
a  thing  to  another  imposes  on  hiio  the  obligation  of 
transferring  it  to  a  third  ^•crsoii.  Tbe  obligation 
waa  not  created  by  words  of  iegd  Mndlnf  foree 
{civilia  verba),  but  by  worvis  of  rec.nest  {preeatirf), 
such  as  "  fideicommilto,"  "  pcto,"  '-volo  dari,"and 
the  like;  which  were  tho  o|x?rati%'o  words  (t-6j 
utilia).  If  the  object  of  the  fideicommiaana  waa 
the  hereditaa,  the  whole  or  a  part,  it  waa  called 
fJeicommissaria  hereditas,  which  is  equivalent  ic 
a  universal  fideicommissum ;  if  it  was  a  single 
thing  or  a  sura  of  money,  it  was  called  fif.?icom- 
missum  singula  rei.  The  obligation  to  transfer  the 
former  could  only  be  tonposed  on  tbe  herea ;  the  ob- 
ligaiion  of  tranaftning  the  latter  might  he  hnpoaad 
on  a  legatee. 

By  the  legialatioo  oi  Justinian,  a  fiddeonmiissum 
of  the  her^itas  was  a  universal  succession;  but 
before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was  some- 
times "heredis  loco,"  and  sometimes  "legatarii 
looo."  The  herea  atill  remained  heres  after  he  had 
pnrted  with  the  hereditaa.  Though  the  fideicom- 
missum resembled  a  vulgar  substitution,  it  diffr  red 
from  it  in  this :  in  the  case  of  a  vulgar  substitution, 
the  aobatitnted  peraon  only  became  heres  when  the 
firrt  person  named  herea  foiled  to  become  such ;  in 
the  ease  of  *he  fideicommtaaom,  the  second  bores 
had  only  a  claim  on  the  inheritance  when  the  per- 
son named  the  heres  had  actually  b(>come  such. 
There  could  be  no  ftdeicommissom  unleaa  there 
was  a  heres. 

The  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum 
must  be  a  person  who  wa.s  capable  of  making  a 
Will ;  but  he  might  create  a  fideicommissum  with- 
out having  made  a  will.  The  person  who  waa  to 
reccM^  the  benefit  of  the  fideicommissum  was  the 
lllTOommissarius ;  the  person  on  whom  the  obliga- 
tion waa  laid  was  the  fiduciarius.  The  fideicotn- 
roiaaarina  himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fidei- 
commiaanm  to  a  second  fideloommianrhia.  Ori^ 
nally  the  fideicommissariiis  was  considered  as  a  pur- 
chaser {jemploTU  loco);  and  when  the  heres  trans- 
ferred to  wm  the  hereditas,  mutual  covenants  {eau- 
tioncs )  were  entei^  into,  by  which  the  herea  wai 
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001  to  be  a  isuerabli'  for  anything  which  he  had 
been  bound  to  do  as  heres,  nor  lor  wtiat  lie  had 
given  bona  fide ;  and  if  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  as  hercs,  he  was  to  be  defended.  On 
the  other  huiul,  the  fi(ioicomrnis.^arius  {qut  rrcipiebai 
kereditalem)  was  lo  liave  whatever  part  of  the  he- 
reditas  might  still  come  to  tbe  han<b  of  the  heres, 
aid  was  to  be  aUowed  to  proaeeiite  all  righte  of 
action  whirh  the  )i'T(s  ini;:!it  have.  But  it  was 
ena  Hed  by  the  senatus  consiiltum  Trcbcllianutn,  in 
the  tine  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given  up 
tba  property  to  the  fideiooouniaaariua,  all  right  of 
action  by  or  against  the  heres  shouM  be  tranMimed 
to  the  fid(  iconimissarius.  The  praetor  accordingly 
gave  utiles  aciiones  to  and  against  the  fideicom- 
missarius,  which  were  promulgated  by  tbe  edict. 
From  this  time  the  heres  ceased  to  require  from  the 
Meicotnmissarius  the  covenants  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  as  hIs  aecniity  agafaist  liis  general  lia- 
biUttes  as  heres. 

As  fideiooromissa  were  sometimes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  ncfrpt  the  inheritance,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  st  natuH  consnittiin  Pegasianum,  ui 
the  time  ol"  V«'sj)asiaii,  tint  the  fiduciarius  might  re- 
tain one  fourth  of  the  bereditas,  and  the  same  pow- 
er of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of  single 
things  In  this  ease  the  heres  was  liable  to  all 
debts  and  charges  {oncra  hcrcdilana) ;  but  the  same  1 
agreement  was  made  between  him  and  the  (idei- 
oommissarius  which  was  made  between  the  heres 
and  the  legatus  partiarius,  that  is,  the  profit  or  toss 
of  the  inheritance  was  shared  between  them  ac- 
cording to  their  shares  {pro  rata  parte).  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  hercs  was  required  to  restore  not  more 
than  tlirce  fourths  of  the  hcrediUis,  the  scnatus 
consiiltuin  Trebellianum  took  effect,  and  any  loss 
was  borne  by  bun  and  the  fideicommissarius  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares.*  If  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  more  than  three  fourths  or  the  whole, 
the  scnatus  consultum  Pegasianum  applied.  If  the 
heres  refused  to  take  possession  of  {adire)  the  he- 
^itas,  the  fideicommissarius  could  eooqwl  him, 
by  ap{dii(»tioa  to  the  praetor,  to  take  possession  of 
It,  and  to  restore  it  to  him ;  but  all  the  ooets  and 
charges  accompanying  the  heraditas  were  borne  by 
the  hdeicommissarius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  («r  aMie),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  tlie  he- 
rcditas,  or  whether  he  was  not  sole  heir  (ex  parte), 
and  was  reqinred  to  re;ilorc  ilu-  whole  of  such  part, 
or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immaterial :  in  all  cases, 
the  8.  C.  Pegasnnum  gave  him  a  fourth. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  senalus  consul- 
ta  TrctM>llianum  and  Pegasianum  were  consolidated, 
and  the  following  rules  were  established :  The  heres 
who  was  charged  with  a  umveraal  fideieonuniasnm 
alurays  retains  one  foorth  part  of  the  hereditas, 
now  eall(>d  Qoarta  Trebellianica,  and  all  claims  on 
belialf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were  shared  be- 
tween the  fiduciarius  and  fideicommissarius,  who 
was  considered  hcredis  loco.  If  the  fiduciarius  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  compelled  to  lake  the  inheritance, 
he  lost  his  Quarta.  antl  any  other  advanta,;;-'  th.it  he 
might  have  from  tbe  bereditas.  If  the  fiduciarius 
WBB  in  possession,  the  fideicommissarius  had  a  per- 
sonal actio  ex  testamento  against  him  for  the  he- 
reditas If  not  in  possession,  he  must  at  least  ver- 
bally ab.sent  to  ihe  claim  of  the  fideicommissarius, 
who  had  then  tbe  hereditatis  petitio  fideioomniisaa> 
rii  against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property. 

The  Cjuarta  Trebeilianica  is,  in  f^ict,  the  Falcidia 
fcpphed  to  tlie  case  of  univwnal  fideicommissa.  Ac 
Gordiugly,  tlie  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not 
•  fidoioommissariua,  who  was  himaeif  charged  with 
t  Ueii;nmnu.^5uni.  If  theie  were  sevenl  beredee 
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char);:ed  with  fiueieommiaaa,  each  was  entitled  to  a 
quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hereditas.  The  iierus 
was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  out  of  the  bereditaa, 
not  including  therein  what  he  took  as  legatee 

Tlie  fiduciarius  was  bound  to  restore  liie  heredi- 
tas at  the  lime  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no  time 
was  named,  immediately  after  taking  possession  of 
it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  all  pioper 
costs  and  charges  wliich  he  had  sustained  with  re» 
spect  to  tlie  hereditas ;  but  he  was  answerable  for 
any  damage  or  loes  which  it  had  soslained  thnwi^ 
his  culpa. 

Res  shignhe  might  also  be  the  objects  of  a  fidH 

eomrnissum,  88  a  particular  piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a 
garment,  piece  of  silver,  or  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
the  duty  of  givmg  it  to  the  fideieoinmissarins  mi^ 
be  imposed  either  on  the  heres  or  on  a  legatee.  In 
this  way  a  slave  also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and 
tlie  request  lo  manumit  might  be  addressed  either 
to  the  heres  or  the  legatarius.  The  slave,  when 
manumitted,  was  the  Ubertos  of  the  person  who  man* 
u  m  i  1 1  ed  h  i  m  Tl  i  p  re  were  m  a  n  y  d  i  fferences  bet  weec 
fideicomniisi>a  o(  single  things  and  legacies.  A  per- 
son about  to  die  intestate  might  charge  his  hercs 
with  a  tideicommissum, whereas  a  kancj  coold  on^ 
be  given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  eodieil  which  was 
confirmed  hy  a  proper  drelaration  of  the  testator  in 
\  a  will ;  but  a  tideicommissum  could  be  given  by  a 
simple  codicil  not  so  confirmed.  A  heres  insti'.uted 
by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil  not  so 
confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole  hereditas, 
or  a  part,  to  a  third  person  A  woman  ".viio  was 
prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the  Voconia  lex  from 
taking  ft  certain  hereditas,  might  mice  it  as  a  fidei* 
commisaom.  The  I.atini,  also,  wl;-)  were  [irohibited 
by  the  lex  Juilia  tVom  taking  herti'itatt  s  and  lega- 
cies by  direct  gift  {directo  jure),  could  take  by  fidei- 
commissa. It  was  nut  legal  to  name  a  peraoa  ai 
heres,  and  also  to  name  another  who,  after  the  death 
of  the  heres,  should  become  heres  ;  but  it  was  law- 
ful to  request  the  heres.  on  his  death,  to  transfer  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  tldi 
way  a  testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary 
power  over  the  property  for  a  tonger  period  than  the 
law  allowed  him  to  do  directly  .\  man  sued  for  a 
l^acy  per  fonnulam ;  but  he  sued  for  a  fidcioom- 
missam  befoie  the  consul  or  pretor  for  fideioommls* 
sa  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the  praeses. 
A  lideicommissum  was  valid  if  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  but  a  legacy  was  not  until  a  l.itt  period 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en- 
foreiDg  the  doe  discharge  of  the  trust  called  M«« 
eomrnissum  till  the  time  of  AuL'ustus,  who  pave  the 
consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the  time 
of  Claudius,  practores  fideicommissarii  were  appoint- 
ed :  in  tlie  provinces,  tbe  prvsides  tooli  cognisance 
of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retained  their  jo* 
risdiction,  hut  only  exerei.sed  it  in  important  cases.' 
Tlie  proceeding  was  always  e.\tra  ordinem.*  Fidei- 
commissa seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  evade  the  civil  law,  and  to  give  the  hereditas,  or 
a  legacy,  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapacitated 
from  tiikinj;  directly,  or  who  could  not  take  as  mudl 
as  tbe  donor  wished  to  eive.  Uaius,  when  obserr* 
ing  thai  peregrini  could  talce  fideicommissa,  eb* 
serves  that  "  this"  (the  object  of  evading  the  lawl 
"  was  probably  the  origin  ol  fideicommissa but 
by  a  senalus  consultum  made  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, such  fideicommissa  were  claimed  by  the 
ens.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  eommendatinwt 
mortuonim  mentioned  by  Cicero.*  Wc  have  an 
example  ir.  the  case  of  Q.  P.  Rufus,*  who,  being  in 
exile,  was  legally  incapacitated  from  taking  anythia| 
under  the  \\\\\  of  a  Roman  citizen,  hut  could  claim 

I.  (QaiBti  ,  Uatit.,ia.,e.>~t.  (Oua«,  ii.,  M.— Ul^.  Fim. 
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from  hia  inolher,  who  was  the  heres  fitluciarius 
•lie^  were  also  adopted  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  wom- 
en, m  order  to  evade  the  lex  Voconia  (vid.  Voconu 
Lix),  and  in  the  case  of  proscribed  persons ;»  incer- 
im  persona',  Latini,  peregrin!,  coBlibea,  orbi.  But  the 
■enatus  consiiltum  I'cgasianum  destroyed  the  capa- 
sitj  of  ecelibea  and  orbi  to  take  fideicommiflaa,  and 
liw  ttem  to  those  peraom  mentioned  in  the  yrW 
who  had  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  po- 
pulus,  as  in  the  case  of  heredilates  and  legata. 
1  Vtd.  BoxA  Caduca.)  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
beredes  (vid.  Collioiom)  ;  but  by  the  senatua  con- 
•ultom  Apronianum,  which  was  probably  passed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fitleicommis- 
n  bereditas.*  {Vtd.  Hbrkditas.)  Fidcicomnussa 
weK  nhimately  aasfaailated  to  legnciea.  (FuL  Li- 

BATUM  )' 

FIDEJU  8SI0.    (Vtd.  Intbbobhio.) 
FIDEPRO'MISSIO.   {Vid.  Intmcbsmo.) 
FIDES.   {Vid  Lyba.) 

FIDI'CULiB  is  eaid  to  tave  been  an  instnunent 

of  torture,  consisting  of  a  nunrjber  of  strings.  Ac- 
cording to  some  modern  writers,  it  was  the  same 
as  the  equuleus,  ur,  at  all  events,  formed  part  of  it. 
{Vid.  Eqdduios.)  The  term, .however,  appears  to 
be  applied  to  any  stringa,  whether  fomiiiig  part  of 
the  equuleus  or  not,  by  wliicli  the  limbs  or  extrem- 
ities  of  individuals  wero  tied  tiglitly.* 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  translcrred  hia  property  to 
another  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to 
him,  this  contract  was  called  fiducia,  and  the  per- 
son to  wlmm  thf:  property  was  so  transferred  was 
said  fiductam  accipere.*  A  man  might  transfer  his 
nrapnty  to  another  for  the  sake  of  greater  seearity 
01  time  of  danger,  or  for  other  8Uffi<"ient  reason  ' 
The  contract  ol  lidutna  or  pactum  fiduciai  also  ex- 
isted in  the  case  of  pignus,  and  in  the  case  of  man- 
*  ei|«tioo.  iVid.  £iiANctPATio.)  The  bereditas  it- 
self might  be  an  object  of  lidaein.  ( Vid.  PtDBiooM- 
siisst  M  )  The  trustee  was  bound  to  discharge  his  ' 
trust  by  restoring  the  thmg :  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
liable  to  an  actio  iiduciae  or  (iduciaria,  which  was 
an  actio  bons  fidei.'  If  the  trustee  was  condemned 
in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  infbmia.  Ci- 
rero  cnmiifratcs  the  judicium  fiducia'  uilh  that  tu- 
tclc  and  socielatis.  as  "  judtcia  sumnut  exitlimalto- 
«tv  cl  fmt»  €tfili»,"*  where  he  is  evidently  alluding 
10  the  consequence  of  infamia.* 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  was  attained,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
ninneipntio  or  in  jore  eessio  was  necessary ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  {-pactum  fiducia) 
was  inserted  in  the  formula  of  mancipatio.  If  no 
fcmaneipatio  took  place,  but  only  a  simple  restitutio, 
nsneapio  was  neeessaiy  to  restore  the  Quiritarian 
ownership,  and  this  was  edled  nsnreceptio.  The 
contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with  a 
eondition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  mj(,'ht  cense 
bi  a  given  c^ise,  and  thus  tbefidneiawas  connected 
with  the  Commissoria  lex,  as  we  see  in  Paulus'* 
and  in  Cicero,"  "  fiducia  commissa,"  which  may  be 
explained  by  reference  tc»  Commissum.'* 

FIDUCIA'RIA  ACTIO.   {Vid.  Actio  ) 

FIGLINiC.   (Vui  Ficntn.) 

•FILIX.  Fern.  The  general  resemblance  which 
several  of  the  Fema  have  to  one  another,  has  led 
modem  botanfcal  writers  to  apprehend  that  the  an- 

1.  (Cic,  VeiT..  i.,  47.)  —5.  (Ulp.,  Fnw-.  »it-  M.  »•  5.  —  Plin., 
Bp.,  ".)— 3.  (Giiut,  li.,  iM7-280.  —  Uln..  Frag.,  lit.  25.)  —  4. 
tVai  Maz.,iti^«S.— SaM«i.,Tib.,0S;  Cat.,  33.— Cod.  Theodoa., 
a,til.»,i.l.— Swmios,D*iiid..iii^  17.h-5.  (Cic.,T»p.,c.  10.) 
—A.  (<Mi«%  il^  W.)— 7.  (Cie.,  Oft,  ui.,  Id.,  od  Fun.,  vii.. 
It.)— 8.  (raSq  Pro  Rm.  Com.,  e.  0.)— 9.  (Cumpare  Sarifrnv, 
SnlMB,  *e..ii..  17S.)— 10.  (Smt.  Recent., 11.,  tit.  13.)— II.  (Pro 
|n«ec^  e.  81.)— 13.  (Gaius,  ii  .  60.— Id.,  lu..  301.— Rouhirt, 
GrsBdUniM,  Ac,  H  90.— Rcio,  Dm  BAb).  Fnt«B»chU— Utia* 
MB,^nliBan,«t  BulMld.) 


cients  did  not  i istinguish  very  nicely  between  th  ja 
The  itrifttc  of  the  Greeks,  theiefore,  though  SprsB' 
gel  sets  it  down  fbr  the  Atpiam  FUix  smu,  wbs 
prnhahly  not  restricted  to  it  '  The  FtUx  of  Virgi! 
apjH  ar.s  to  have  been  the  I'lcns  Aqwhna,  J>.  I^and 
which  abound*  with  fern  is  always  very  poor.*  Thf 
Latin  name  ji/tx  was  given  to  this  piaot  in  aUusion 
to  the  radical  fibres,  which  resemble  so  many  thresdi 
(Jila)  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  -rrrpov,  "s 
wing,"  because  the  leaves  arc  pinnated  and  expand- 
ed like  wings.  The  specific  appi  llatum  given  by 
Linn«us  to  Uje  female  Fern,  namely,  A^Uinut  i* 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  following  remarkable  cir  • 
cunistance.  that  \vhf  n  the  root  of  this  plant  is  cut 
transversely,  it  presents  a  very  exact  representation 
of  an  eagle  {ofuUa)  with  two  heads.  Hence  this 
species  of  Fern  is  called  in  Germany  the  *' Impe- 
rial."" 

FI'MBRI.E  {Kpoaaoi;  lonicr,  ^vaayoL^  Greg.  Co- 
rinth.), thrums i  tassels:  a  fringe. 
When  the  w«»ver  had  finished  any  gniment  on 

the  loom  {vid  Tela),  the  thrums,  i.  e.,  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a  row  at 
the  bottom.  In  this  state  they  were  frequently  left, 
being  considered  ornamental.  Otlen,  also,  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  ravelling,  and  to  give  a  still  more 
artificial  and  ornamented  n|ipearatRe.  Ihf  V  wert 
separated  into  bundle.'^,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
((Tr/jenT(MV#vowocc*),  and  tied  in  one  or  more  knots. 
The  thrums  were  thus,  by  a  very  simple  process, 
transformed  into  a  row  of  tassels.  The  linen  shirts 
found  HI  Egyptian  tombs  .someliinrs  ^how  this  or- 
nament along  their  lower  edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  description  of  these 
trannents  by  Herodotus.'  Amon^:  the  Orceks  and 
Romans,  fringes  were  seldom  worn  except  by  fe- 
males (/cpoffcwrov  ,^tr(I»va*).  Of  IliCir  maiiiicr  of  dis 
playing  them,  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
inspection  of  the  annexed  woodeot,  taken  from  • 
.small  bronze,  reprr.^pntin;:  a  Roman  lady  who  wears 
au  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  U.'mg  fringed, 
and  over  theae  a  lai|e  shawl  nr  pnlliun. 


Among  barbarous  nationa,  the  amietna  was  often 

worn  by  men  with  a  frinfje,  as  is  seen  very  con 
spicuously  in  the  group  of  Sarmatians  at  p.  171. 
By  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying  them 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  a  kind  of  network  was 
produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a  fringe  of  this 
description,  which  was,  moreover,  hung  with  bells.* 

1.  (Adam*,  Append..!.  ».)— 2.  (Martvii  ad  Virg.,  GeoTX.,it« 
189.)— 3.  (F*e,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  1ti.)--1.  (Bruncii.  AuL,  i, 
410.)— A.  (li.,  01.)— 0.  (firtiack,  ii.,  AXft.— Jacobe,  dec,  ad  lor 
~ni1ivs.vU.,M.p-«mlon.,  Jvln40.W.  (Diod.  Siciriii,,*! 
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With  the  progress  of  luxury  it  appf^ars  that  the  an- 
siaiMs  manufactured  fringes  separately,  and  sewed 
then  to  the  borders  of  their  garments.  •  They  were 
also  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly  materials 
Of  this  kind  \v;is  the  ornament,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred golden  tassi  lf,  which  surrounded  the  mythical 
shield  of  Jupiter,  the  aiyi(  "dvottvowot  and  which 
depended  from  the  girdle  oif  Jimo.* 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
ttself  into  separate  bundles  like  tassels  {&vaavi)6ov'), 
ihe  poets  speak  of  the  golden  fieeoeae  consisting 
nf  them  ;*  and  Cicero,  declaimmg  ugaimt  the  et- 
finninacy  of  Gabinius,  applies  tbe  same  expression 
to  his  curling  looks  of  hair.* 

PI'NUJM  REGUNDO  RUM  ACTIO  If  the 
boondaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidentai- 
.y  confused,  each  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  tlic  boundaries  might  have  an  ac- 
tion a;iunist  the  other  for  that  purpose.  This  ac- 
tion belonged  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia.  ( Vul. 
Fahimm  EnoisoeirDiB  Aeno.)  In  this  action  each 
party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and  prof 
its  which  he  had  n?ccived  from  any  part  of  the  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  also  to  account  ' 
for  any  injury  which  it  had  sustained  through  his 
culpa.  Each  party  was  also  entitled  to  ooropensa- 
tion  for  improvements  made  io  the  portion  m  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.* 

FISCUS.  Thn  following  is  Savigqy'a  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term : 

In  the  repabliean  period,  the  state  was  designa- 
ted by  tli«^  term  .-Erarium,  in  so  far  as  it  was  viewed 
with  respect  to  its  rights  of  property,  which  ulti- 
naleiy  resolved  themselves  into  receipts  into,  and 
payments  out  of.  the  public  chest.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  imperial  power,  there  was  a  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  senate,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  old  Kepublic,  and  the  Cesar ;  and 
fliere  was,  consequently,  a  division  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  public  income  and  expenditure. 
The  property  of  the  senate  retained  the  name  of 
^rarium,  and  that  of  the  Ca'sar,  as  such,  received 
the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private  property  of  the 
iimtT  {re$  ftvMl*  JPrineipit,  rath  Cotsm)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fiscus  The  word 
Fiseus  signified  a  wicker-basket  ur  pannier,  in 
whieh  tbe  Romans  were  aocustomed  to  keep  and 
carry  about  large  sums  of  money and  hence  Fis- 
eus came  to  signify  any  person^s  treasure  or  money 
ehest.  The  im[x)rtancc  of  the  inripcrial  Fiscus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to  that 
property  which  the  Caesar  claimed  as  Casar,  and 
the  wora  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was  used  in 
this  sense  {res  fisci  est''^ .  Ult  imately  the  word  came 
to  signify  generally  the  pro[>erty  of  the  slate,  the 
Ciesar  having  concentrated  m  himself  all  the  sov- 
ereign power,  and  thus  the  word  Fiscus  finally  had 
the  same  signification  as  ..f^rarium  in  the  republican 
period.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  tunc  the  .Era- 
rium  was  merged  in  the  Fiscus,  though  the  distinc- 
tion of  name  and  of  thing  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  In  the  later  periods,  the  words 
j12rariuin  and  Fiscus  were  often  used  indiscrimi- 
rtatelj,  but  only  in  the  sense  ot'  the  imperial  chest, 
for  there  was  then  no  other  pablic  chest.  So  Idng 
as  the  distinction  existed  baween  the  .£rarium  and 
the  Ffieas,  the  lawrelatlngto  them  severally  might 
be  expressed  hy  the  terms  jus  populi  and  jus  fi!>ci, 
as  In  Paulus,*  though  there  is  no  reason  for  apply- 
ing the  distirction  to  the  time  when  Panlna  wrote ; 
lw«  as  already  observed,  it  had  then  long  ceased. 

The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence ;  that 

I.  (Horn..  II.,      488.— n»..  v.,  738  —lb.,  xiv.,  181.— lb.,  xvu., 
IM.J-U.  (A'.Uta,  H.  A..  XVI.,  11.)  -3.  (PmU..  Pyth..  411.— 
ApoM-  Rfi'"l  ,  I"..  1140.)— I.  (Cic.  la  Pi».,  11.)— 5.  (Diy.  10,  tit. 
L|— a  (Cic,  1  V«fT.,  c.  8.— Plwdr.,  Fib.,  ii..  7.»  — 7.  iivr., 
.M  )-8  tfwt.  ^UmpL,  v.,  11.1 
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is,  as  the  subject  of  certain  right*,  it  waa  legally  s 
person,  by  virtur  of  the  same  tictiun  of  law  wh:oh 
gave  a  personal  existence  to  corporations,  and  the 
communities  of  ( ities  and  villages.  But  the  Fipcut 
differed  in  many  respects  from  other  persons  exist 
ing  by  fiction  of  law ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  wa» 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  beredi* 
tas,  which  for  a  hmg  tfane  waa  the  ease  willi  eoiw 
porations,  for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  ( Vii. 
CoLLKoiuM.)  These  reasons  would  also  apply  to 
the  Populus  as  well  as  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet 
the  populus  is  never  alluded  to  as  being  under  took 
disability ;  and.  in  fact,  it  oould  not,  eonaiaHnily 
with  being  the  souTOO  of  all  fightSi  be  under  aau 
legal  disabilities. 

various  officers,  as  Procuratures,  Advoeati  (vid. 
AovocATOs).  Patroni,  and  Prefecti,  were  employee 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscus.  Nerva  estab- 
lished a  Prcetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.  Ttie  patrimoni* 
nm,  or  private  property  of  the  Cesar,  was  adminis- 
tered by  Procuratores  Ctc.«aris  The  privileges  of 
ilie  Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  privato 
property  (.ratio)  of  the  Omar,  and  of  hia  wife  the 
Augusta.' 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  Tarfoos 

ways,  enumerated  in  the  Digest,*  many  of  which 
may  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  penalties  and 
forfeitures.  Tlins^  if  a  man  was  led  to  eommit  sui- 
cide in  consequence  of  having  done  aooie  eriminat 
act  {fiagitium),  or  if  a  man  made  eonntorftit  coin, 
his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  fiacus.*  The  ofTi- 
cers  of  the  Fiscus  seneraiiy  received  information 
(nunciaO(;n<r«)  of  MMm  oecurrenccs  from  private  io> 
dividuals,  who  were  rewarded  for  tlieir  pains.  Treas- 
ure {thesaurua)  which  was  found  in  certain  places 
was  also  subject  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Fis- 
cus. To  explain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Fiscus,  and  its  admlnistratioa,  would  rsquire  a  ioa| 
discussion  • 

FISTULA.  {Vid.  CiSTEM-iM.  TiniA  ) 
FLABELLUM,  dim.  FLABELLULUM  (/S<ir/f. 
PiKioT^,  dim.  ^niitov),  a  Fan.  "  The  exercise  of 
the  Ihn,**  so  wittily  deeerlbed  by  Addison,*  waa 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients  Neither  were 
their  fans  so  consiructed  that  they  might  be  furled, 
unliirleil,  and  fluttered,  nor  were  they  even  carried 
by  the  ladies  themselves.  They  ^rere»  it  is  trae»  of 
elegant  forms,  of  delicate  oolouis  (pvtiao  fiMli^), 
and  sometimes  of  costly  and  splendid  materials, 
such  as  peacocks'  feathers but  they  were  stiff 
and  of  a  fixe<l  shape,  and  were  held  by  fenuli 
slaves  {flabcUifere^),  by  beautiful  boys,*  or  by  eu- 
nuchs,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to 
produce  a  cooling  breeze."  A  gentleman  niit,'ht, 
nevertheless,  take  tbe  fan  into  his  own  hand,  and 
use  it  in  ftinning  a  lady  as  a  compliment."  The 
woodcut  at  p.  225  shows  a  female  bestnwini^  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  feathers  joined 
at  the  base,  and  also  united  both  by  a  thread  pass* 
ing  along  their  tips,  and  by  another  stronger  thread 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  .An- 
other use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  Hies  from 
living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food  which  were 
either  pkoed  upon  the  table  or  offered  in  sacrifioe  ^ 
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iVben  ioteoded  for  a  fly-flapper,  it  was  lesa  atilC 
and  was  eaUod  mascarium^  and  fivioc66^.*  In 

abort,  till'  manner  of  using  fans  was  preoiscly  tliat 
which  18  £UU  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  ttiO  E^ast ;  and  Euripides  says*  that  the 
Greelcs  derived  their  kiin\vlo(!::f  of  thoiii  from  "  bar- 
barous" countries.  The  Einpi  ror  Augustus  had  a 
slave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleepi,*  for  tb9  HM  of 
Auis  was  not  confined  to  females. 

Besides  separate  feathen,  the  aneient  fhn  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
frame.*  From  the  atH>vc-cited  passage  of  Euripi- 
des and  the  ancient  scholia  upon  it,  compared  with 
npresentations  of  the  flabelhim  in  ancient  paintings, 
it  also  appears  to  have  been  made  by  placing  the 
two  wings  of  a  bird  back  to  back,  fastening,'  them 
together  in  this  position,  and  attaching  a  handle  at 
the  base.* 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
in  cookery  {nd.  Focus).  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
sents u  sarnlioe  to  Isis,'  a  priest  is  seen  fanning 
the  firo  upon  the  altar  with  a  triangular  flabellum, 
such  as  is  still  used  In  Italy.  This  praetiee  gave 
origin  amons  classical  writers  to  expressions  cor- 
respondini:  to  ours,  ineanni}^  to  fan  the  Uame  of  ^ 
hope,*  of  love  {f)nri^tiv*),  or  of  sedition. 

FLAGRUM.  dim.  FLAG£Li.UM  (puert^  a 
Whip,  a  Scourge,  to  the  handle  of  which  was  fixed 
a  lash  made  of  cords  {fumliu.s*^)  or  thonns  ol'  leather 
{IcriM  amriva^*),  especially  thongs  made  from  the 
ox*a  hide  {bubulit  cxuviit**).  The  lash  was  often 
twisted.**  A  whip  with  a  single  lash  was  called 
teutica  but  it  often  had  two  lashes  {Tuyvp^  ftdort- 
yi  and  is  so  represented  on  variooaaadent 

monuments.   ( VuL  woodcut,  p.  66.) 

The  ^ip  was  nsed  In  a  graat  variety  of  ways : 
!.  by  boys  in  whipping  the  top  {rid.  Buxcm)  ;  2  in 
thieshing  com,  w  hen  it  was  formed  as  a  jUtl  (»fr- 
Uc>$  flafdlafuT^*)  ;  3.  in  driving  a  chariot,'*  or  riding 
on  hoTMhack.**  For  this  purpoee  the  whip  was 
sooietinieasptendidfy  amaniemed  (^twy").  As  a 

chock  tu  the  crael  tfBKbBUat  of  animals,  Constan- 
;ine  enactetl  a  law  foriridding  any  one  in  ridmg  and 
driving  to  use  a  severer  instrument  than  a  switch  or 
whip  with  a  short  point  or  spur  at  the  end.**  4.  In 
Spartan  and  Roman  education.**  The  weapon  of 
the  Roman  perlaLjoi,'uo  was  an  eel's  skin,  and  was 
therefore  called  anguiUa.**  6.  In  compelling  soldiers 
to  light  under  AaiMie  monarclis.**  6.  In  gratifying 
private  resentment  *•  7.  In  punishing  criminals,*' 
especially  before  crucifixion.  (Vid.  Crlx.)  8.  In 
punishing  slaves  for  running  away*'  or  deserting  to 
the  enemy,**  or  merely  to  gratilV  the  caprice  and 
eradty  of  their  owners.  Tiras  lemaln  were  pun- 
ished by  their  mistresses.*"  The  whip  used  to  pun- 
ish slave.^  was  a  dreadful  mstrutnenl  yhornbiU  fla- 
gellum'^),  knotted  with  bones,  or  heavy,  indented 
circles  of  bronxe  {inpoiyaXuTi**),  or  tenaioated  by 
hooka,  in  whidi  earn  it  waa  aptly  denoBiinted  a 
t.**  The  Iniielion  of  ponishment  with  it 


upon  the  naked  back  of  the  sufferer'  was  i 
fatal,*  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  class  of 

pcr.sons,  themselves  wlaves,  who  were  called  lorarii. 
It  appears  that  there  was  another  class,  who  suih 
mitted  to  he  thus  whipped  for  hire.*  A  slave  Who 
had  been  flogged  was  called  Jia^rio  (f^aany'. 
wiuch,  of  course,  became  a  term  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  During  the  .Saturnalia  the  scourge  w  — 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.*  9.  In  the 
eonteata  of  gladiators,*  two  of  whom  aeem  to  ha 
represented  on  the  coin  here  introduced.  ( Vtd. 
woodcut.)    10.  In  the  worship  of  Cybele,  whoss 
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priests  pretended  to  propitiate  her,  and  excited 
compassion  and  reverence  of  the  multitude  by  do^ 
ging  themselves  wHh  scourges  sneh  as  that  hers 
represented,  from  a  has  relief  of  this  goddess  in  the 
miis-eiim  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  They  were  strung 
with  lait  {u<TTpaya?M)  from  the  feet  of  sheep,*  aM 
reaemhled  the  acoonea  employed  to_punish  slaven. 
11  Tn  the  hands  of  Bellona  and  the  Furies  * 

FL.\MEN,  the  name  for  any  KutiKui  priest  who 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular  god 
(IhvisQva  AUts  AiJi  SAoaanorss,  omnibus  roimn- 
css,  smaDLis  flaminbs  sukto*),  and  who  received 
a  disting^iishing  epithet  from  the  deity  to  wliom  he 
ministc^^d.  (Horum,  sc.  flaminum,  sinf^-uli  cogno- 
mina  hih  mt  abeodeo  guoi  «aaia /octKiU.'*)  The  most 
dignified  were  those  attadied  to  Dliovfe,  Mars,  ami 
Quirinus  the  Flamen  Dialis,  Ftamen  Martialis,  and 
Flatnen  x^irinalis.  The  first  two  are  said  by  Plu- 
tarch" t.t  have  been  established  by  Romulus;  bat 
the  great  ftr  number  of  authorities  agroe  in  xelinniig 
the  FnatiiQtion  of  the  whole  three,  in  eommon  with 
all  othbi  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to 
Numa."  The  number  was  eventually  increased  to 
fifteen  :'*  the  thiW  original  flamens  were  always 
chosen  horn  among  the  patricians,  and  styled  Ma- 
jorcs  ihe  rest  from  the  plebeians,  with  the  epithet 
Mmores.''*  Two  rude  lines  of  Ennius'*  preserve  the 
names  of  six  of  these,  appointed,  says  the  poet,  hv 
Nbma: 

"  VoUurnali  m.  Pa!at\iah  m,  FurinaUm, 
FtoraUmque,  Falacrem  ei  PommaUm  Jteit 
Hit  Hem  ** 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Fhimm  VihanaUs^''  and 
the  Flamen  Carmentalit.^*  We  find  in  books  of  an- 
tiquities mention  made  of  the  Virbialis,  Laureniialitt 
Lavinalia,  and  LuruHnris,  which  would  complete 
the  list;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  these 
four  were  Roman,  and  not  merely  provincial  priests. 

It  is  geoerallv  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Aoka 
Gelliua/*  that  tne  fiamens  were  elected  at  the  Caiin> 
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lia  Curiata,  and  this  was  doubUesa  the  cue  in  the 
avlier  times ;  but,  upoti  examioiiif  the  ^aasafo  in 

qu^t inn,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grammanan  speaks 
of  their  induction  into  office  only,  and  therefore  we 
ma)  conclude  that  biihscijucnily  to  the  passing  of 
the  Lex  Domitia  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comiiia 
Tribata,  especially  sinoe  ao  many  of  them  were 
plebeians.  After  beinfx  nominated  by  the  people, 
ihey  were  received  {  .aptt)  and  iiislalled  {}naugwa- 
Uniur)  by  the  Puntifcx  Maximus,'  to  vrhOM  autlior* 
i^y  they  were  at  all  tunea  aubject.* 

The  office  waa  understood  to  last  fbr  lift ;  but  a 
LaiiK^n  might  be  compelled  to  resign  (Jlamimoabire) 
fui  d  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  ill-omened  aoeldenl  while  diachar- 


ftng  bis  functions.' 
Their 


characteristic  dress  waa  the  apex  (vid. 
Arsa),  ilii'  /ffM  (nil  L.Y.s\),  and  a  laurel  wreath. 
The  name,  accordine  to  Varro  and  Festus,  was  de- 
rived from  the  band  of  white  wool  <>ifinii,  /Uamen, 
(Iuuh)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apex,  and 
which  they  wore,  without  the  apex,  wlicn  the  licat 
was  oppressive  *  This  etymology  is  iwort;  reason- 
able Uian  tlie  transformation  oiftUamitut  (from  pi- 
iau)  into  jbawufl.*  The  moat  dlaUngdabed  of  all 
the  flamens  waa  the  DuXui  the  loweat  in  rank  the 

The  former  enjoyed  many  peculiar  honours. 
When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  penona  of  patri- 
eian  descent,  whose  parenta  had  been  married  ac- 
cording to  the  cernn  mics  of  confarreeUio  {eid.  Mar- 
RiAflE),  were  uummated  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
Wliom  was  seleclc<l  [capius),  and  consecraUHl  (m- 
mugurmbatur)  by  tlie  Pontifex  Maximus.^  From 
that  time  forwanl  he  was  emancipated  from  the 
eontrol  nt'  his  fatlior,  and  bt^came  .siii  juris.*  He 
■lone,  of  all  priests,  wore  the  albogakrut  {vid.  Albus 
QALBaot*) ;  be  had  a  right  to  a  fietor,**  to  the  toga 
vjtcitn,  the  sella  curulis,  and  to  a  spat  in  the  sen- 
ale  in  virtue  of  las  oHice.  Tins  last  privilege,  after  | 
having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long 
period,  was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Flaccua  (B.C. 
M9),  and  the  efaiim  allowed,  more,  hovrover,  says 
Livy,  in  dfference  to  his  high  personal  character 
than  from  a  conviction  uf  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand '■  The  Rex  Siicrifir.ulus  alone  waa  entitled  to 
rodine  above  him  at  a  banquet :  if  one  in  bonds 
took  refbge  In  his  honae,  the  chains  were  Immedi- 
atrly  struck  DfTan  l  (-(Miveyn.!  thri)u^h  Ihi-  implutium 
to  tlie  nxii,  and  itie.icu  cast  down  mlo  the  street:'* 
if  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  pimishment  met  him, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day  ;'*  usages  which  remind  us  of  the  right  of 
sanctuary  attached  to  the  penona  and  dwellinga  of 
the  papal  cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  theae  liigh  honoors,  the  Dialia 
was  subjected  to  a  iimltilude  of  restrictions  and 
privations,  a  long  catalogue  of  which  has  been  com- 
pile<l  by  Aulus  Ueliiub'*  from  the  works  of  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Masurius  babinus,  while  Plutarch,  in  hia 
Roman  Qncations,  endeavours  to  exphiin  their  im- 
port.   Among  these  were  the  following  : 

It  was  unlawful  t'jr  hun  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
aaingie  night  <  regulation  which  seems  to  have 
been  modified  by  Augustus,  in  su  far  that  an  ab- 
aenee  of  two  nights  was  permitted  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  sleep  out  of  liis  own  bed  for  llire*'  nights 
conseculnely.    Thus  it  was  impossible  fur  Imii  to 
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7.  (T«.  It,,  Ann.,  ir.,  1  V— Lit.,  xxvii.,  S  )— 8.  (Gsina,  i.,  I3<).— 
Ulpian.  Frag.,  ix.,5.-  Tacit..  Aim.,  w  ,  10.)— 9.  (Varm  ap.  Gi-11., 
«.,!*.)— rj.  (PIm.,<V.  It,  p.  Iltf.flJ.  RciUe.)— 11.  (Lit.,  nvn., 
I>>-Ca«mre  I.,  SO.)    Vi.  (Aul.  Uell..  x.,  16.)— 13.  (Aul.  Gell., 

felS-— Plat.,  Q.  R.,p.  166.)-li.  («.,  (Lit., i 
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undertake  the  government  of  a  pruvini  e  \h  migti 
not  mount  opoo  honebeek,  nor  even  touch  a  iMMM^ 
nor  look  upon  an  ainqr  maraliailed  without  the  po> 
moerium,  and  hence  was  seldom  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  originally  h« 
was  altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  acccplin| 
any  civil  magistracy but  this  last  fwohlbition  wai 
certainly  not  onforce<l  in  later  times.  The  objed 
of  the  alwve  rules  was  Uianifestly  to  make  liuii  lit 
erally  Joti  adaiduum  Mocerdotem ;  to  com|>el  constant 

attention  to  the  datiea  of  the  priesthood ;  u>  Inva^ 
hhn  in  a  great  meaaore  wiiboot  any  temptation  te 

neglect  theui-  The  origin  of  the  superstitions  whicb 
we  shall  next  enumerate  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  cu- 
rious will  find  abundance  of  speculation  in  Plu- 
tarch,* Festus,*  and  Pliny.*  He  was  not  allowed 
to  awear  an  oath,  nor  to  wear  a  ring  "  itin  vrrwio  et 
rasso,"  that  is,  as  they  explain  it,  unless  plain  and 
without  stones  ;*  nor  to  strip  himself  naked  m  the 
open  air,  nor  to  go  out  vrithoot  his  proper  headdrasa, 
nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any  part  of  his  attire,  nor  tc 
walk  along  a  path  overcanupied  by  vines.  He  might 
not  toucli  Hour,  nor  leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor 
a  dead  body ;  he  might  not  enter  a  iustitm  (vid. 
BosTirnX  birt  w^a  not  prevented  firom  attending  a 
funeral.  He  was  forbidden  either  to  touch  or  to 
name  a  dog,  a  she-goal,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh. 
None  but  a  free  man  might  cut  his  hair ;  the  clip* 
pinga  of  which,  together  with  the  paringa  of  hi* 
nails,  were  haried  beneath  a  /dtr  arbor.  No  one 
mifzht  sleep  in  his  bed,  tlie  le;<s  of  which  were 
smeared  with  fine  clay  ;  an  i  it  was  unlawful  to 
place  a  box  containing  aacrificial  eakaa  in  centaet 
with  the  bedstead. 

Flaminiea  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
diaiis,  He  was  required  to  wed  a  vir^'in  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  con/arrcatw,  which  regulation 
also  applied  to  the  two  other  ilaminea  mejorea  -* 
and  he  could  not  marry  a  second  time  Hcncr 
since  her  assistance  was  es.sential  in  llie  {K-rfom*- 
aiice  of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce  was  not  per- 
mitted, and  if  ahe  died  the  dialis  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign. The  reatrietibna  imposed  upon  the  fluninia 
were  similar  to  those  by  which  lier  husban  !  was 
fettered.'  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  rui»e  (re- 
netuUo  operitur);  her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  conical  form  (tutulmaOi  end  she 
wore  a  small  square  cloak  with  a  border  va),  to 
which  was  attached  a  slip  cut  from  ,\  Jihi  nrf>or  * 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  rua  reaitv  was : 
whether  a  short  eloak,  as  appears  most  prot^b'e,  of 
a  napkin  thrown  over  the  head.  She  was  proh  *>it- 
ed  from  mounting  a  siairea-se  con.si.sting  of  more 
than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Aulus  t  i-  ii:u>  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  object  must  have  been  to  prevent 
her  ankles  flrom  being  aeen) ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  ar^ei  (vid.  .\rgei),  she  neither  combed  nor 
arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  oundinie  a  ram 
was  saerifioed  to  Jupiter  in  the  vegia  by  the  damia- 
ica.* 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merala,  who  waa 

cho'irn  con,-ul  sufTectus  on  tlie  expiiNion  of  Cinna," 
and  who,  upon  the  resturutioa  ol  the  .Marian  faction, 
shed  hia  own  Uood  in  the  sanctuary  (DC. 87),  colling 
down  curses  on  hia  enemiea  with  his  dying  breath," 
the  priesthood  remained  vacant  until  the  consecra- 
tion of  .Scrvius  Maluginensis  (B  ("  11)  by  .Augustus, 
then  Pontifex  Maximus.  Julius  Ca>sar  bad,  irweedi 
been  nominated  in  his  17th  year,  but  was  ne;er  in* 
stalled  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  above  period. 


I.  (Phit  .Q.  R  ,  p.  IfQ  )-2.  (Q.  R  ,  p.  114,  118,  l»4-i7a)^ 
3.  (  a  r  K  l>  r.i  ami  K<)iiii.)— 4.  (II.  N..  iviii.,  30.— 1^>..  ZTnii., 
40.) — 5.  I  Kiri  Inn  inn.  1)<-  Aanulis,  p.  14.) — 0.  (Sorv.  ul  Vtrf . 
Ma.,  IT.,  104.  3;4.-GaiU«,  i.,  118.)-7.  (Aul.  GelL,  x.,  1ft. 
(Fest.,  a.  T.  Tutulum,  Rica.  —  Varru,  Uo  Ling.  Lat.,  m,  44.1 
— ».  (.Macrob..  t..  10.)— 10.  (VeUeiaa,  ii..  SO.— V«L  Mu. 
stt., ».)— 11.  (Vaifaiaa,  U.,  M4 
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me  dutifu  al  the  office  were  dis'.'barged  by  the  Pua- 
tUbz  Maxinms.* 

The  municipal  town'  sJso  had  their  flamens. 
Thus  the  celebrated  affray  between  Milo  and  CIo- 
dius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way  to 
iaQOTinm,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to  de- 
clare the  deeliOD  of  t  flunen  (ad  flamnem  jnvden- 
ium).  After  the  deification  of  the  emperors,  fla- 
aicns  were  appointed  to  Bupcrintend  their  worship 
in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces ;  and  we  find  con- 
atanUy  in  inacripttoiw  auoh  titles  aa  FiaMCN  Auooa- 
TAut ;  Plamsn  TiBBBn  CjatABia ;  Fuhwi  D.  Jo- 
LI  I.  ,  and  someUmes  FLAam  Dtvosva  OMmDM 
'mc.  tiiiperatorum). 

Flaminia.  according  to  Festus  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lioa,'  was  the  houae  of  the  Flamen  DiaUs,  from 
which  it  was  anlawfol  to  carry  out  fire  except  Tor 
sacred  purposes. 

FlamiKia,  according  to  Feslus,  was  also  a  name 
given  to  a  litde  priestess  (Mwcnfaliifs),  who  aasialed 
tb»flaminira  in  her  duties. 


COIN  or  PLAME!f  MARTIALIS.* 

PLAMMEUM.    (V'lJ.  Marriaok.) 

FLORA'LIA,  or  Florales  Ludi,  a  festival  which 
was  cdcbrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora  or  Chh>- 
ris.  It  was  soleroniwd  during  five  days,  beginning 
on  the  29th  of  April  and  rndin^  on  the  2d  of  May* 
It  wds  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Home  in  238 
ll.C.,  at  the  cominand  of  an  oracle  m  the  Sibylline 
Books,  for  the  jmrpose  of  obtaining  from  the  god- 
Jess  Ihe  protection  of  the  blossoms  (ut  omnialene 
irfljrcsccrcni*).  Some  lime  after  its  institution  at 
Koine  its  celebration  was*  discontinued ;  but  in  the 
consuUiip  ci  L  Poatumiaa  Albinos  and  M.  Popil- 
ius  Lsnas  (173  B  C  ),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  by  the  8?dile  C.  Servdius,'  as 
the  blossoms  in  tliat  year  liad  severe  ly  suffered  from 
■^inds,  hail,  and  rain.  The  celebration  was,  as 
isnal,  eondocted  hy  the  sdOes,^  and  was  eanied 
ODWitb  excessive  mcrrimf^nt,  drinkinj,',  and  iasciv- 
lons  games.'  From  Valerius  Maxiraus  we  learn  that 
theatrical  and  mimic  reprcsentallooa  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Ttrioos  amnseiiients.  and  that  it 
was  eustoiiMiT  for  the  assembled  people  on  this  oc- 
casion to  demand  the  fenialc  actors  to  appear  naked 
upon  the  stage,  and  to  amuse  the  multitude  with 
tfaeir  indecent  gestures  and  dances  This  indecen- 
ej  is  probably  the  only  ground  on  which  the  absurd 
story  of  its  origin,  related  by  Lactantins,*  is  found- 
ed. Sisnilar  festivals,  rhif  tly  in  spring'  ,inii  .mtunm, 
are  in  southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and, 
as  it  were,  called  forth  by  th«  season  of  the  year 
itself,  without  any  distinct  connexion  with  any  par- 
ticular divinity  ;  they  are  to  this  day  very  popular  in 
Italy,'*  and  m  ancient  times  we  find  them  celebrated 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Ita- 

1.  (SmC,  JaL, «.  I.  ompind  with  TcUeia*.  ii.,  43,  aad  the 
enmrattMn.  8m  auo  Saet.,  Oetar.,  31.— Dion  Can.,  lir.,  W 
— TmiI.,  Aoa.,  tti.,  56.  Ths  last-qwiled  hiatonan,  if  tha  t«it 
ae  eorrau^  atataa  that  the  intcrraption  bated  for  73  ^an  oolf . 

— t.  (t.,  15.) — 3.  (Sec  Spanheim,  Ue  Praat.  et  U»u  Numinro.,  i., 
P  h3.)-4.  (0»ii!.  Fart.,  v.,  185.— Plm.,  H.  N..  xvm.,  29.)— 5. 
Plm., !.  c.-  Coniparn  VcUeiaa,  i.,  14. — Vnrro,  De  Ra  Ruit.,  i., 
!.>—«.  (F>khrl.  D«>  Num.  Vot.,T.,  p.  308.— Com  para  Orid,  Faat., 
r.,  329,  &r.)— (Cic.  m  Vfir..  v.,  14.— Val.  Max.,  it.,  10,  6<— 
Bckbcl.  I.  O— 8.  (Mania],  i  ,  .r— S<-n«-c.  Epial..  IW,)— S.  (lo* 
ni ,  1..90.)— 10.  (Voaa.  mi  Virg.,  Gaoif.,  ii.,  SSI) 


1  iy.»   ( Vtd.  Anthesphoria.)   Thr,  Floralia  w^  i»ft 
I  ginaUy  festivals  of  the  country  people,  which  were 
•  afterward,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  introduced  into  tlif 
I  towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a  more  di.s- 
solute  and  licentious  character,  while  the  cotfTv 
,  people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their  o*  td 
'  mevrjt  but  innocent  maimer.  And  it  is  highly  ,  i  b* 
able  that  such  festivals  did  not  become  connected 
I  with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity  until  a  com* 
'  paratively  late  period.*  This  would  account  Ibr  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  weO 
as  for  the  manner  in  iriiieh  we  find  them  celebra- 
ted there.* 

FOCA'Lfi,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck 
made  of  wool,  and  warn  by  infirm  and  delieate  per 
sons.* 

FOCITS,  £n.  FCCULIIS  (^<Tr/e  :  hxdpa,  iaxa- 
pic,  dtvi.  fff^dptoi  ).  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  brazier. 
The  fireplace,  considered  as  the  highest  member 
of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Aba,  p.  77.  Used  bf 
itself,  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  charaftcr.  being, 
ainunj;  tlie  Romans,  dedicated  to  the  Lares  of  each 
family.'  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  subservient  to 
all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life.*  It  was  some- 
times eonstmcted  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  ease 
it  was  elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  pround, 
and  remained  on  the  same  spot;  but  it  wa£  als4i 
frequently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  various 
ly  omaroented,  and  was  carried  continually  from 
place  to  place.  This  movable  hearth  or  brazier 
was  pr();x!rly  called  foculus  and  ierxupa.  One  is 
shown  at  p.  148.  Another,  found  at  Caire  in  Etro* 
ria,  and  preserted  in  the  iintlsh  Huseom,  is  TCfra> 
seated  in  the  annexed  wuudcut. 


In  Aristophanes'  persons  are  told  "to  bring  iti 
brazier  and  the  fan."  (VVi.  Flahei-lum.)  When  a 
brazier  was  brought  to  Alexander  the  Great,  scant- 
ily suppUed  with  fuel  in  very  cold  weather,  he 
requested  to  have  either  wood  or  firaekiiMNBnae,  giv- 
inc^  his  host  the  option  of  treating  him  either  as  a 
man  or  a  god.*  In  the  time  of  the  iloman  emper- 
ors, the  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  was  sometimes 
brought  to  table  with  the  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  hot,  so  that,  as  Seneca  says,  the  kitchen 
accompanied  the  dinm  r 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fireplace  was  regarded, 
wc  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship.  Thus  the 
roasting  of  a  hog  in  the  cottage  of  the  swineherd 
in  the  Odyssey*  is  described  as  a  sacrifice.  To 
swear  **by  the' royal  hearth"  was  the  most  sacred 
oath  among  the  Scythians,"  Suppliants,  strangers, 
all  who  sought  for  mercy  and  favour,  had  recourse 
to  the  domestic  hearth  as  to  an  ahar."  The  phrase 


1.  (Compare  Jiisiin,  xlm.,  4.) — 2.  i H';titiinii,  M»th>il.)i,m»,  u., 
p.  51.) — 3.  (Siaiihciiii,  l>i<  I'rxst.  ct  Usu  Numisui ,  ii,,  p.  143^ 
Ac.)  — 4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  li.,  3,  S3A.— Saa.,  <)a.  Nai.,  it.,  It.— 
Quinlil.,  XI.,  3.  144.— .Mart..  1,  ISl.— U.,nT.,  149.)— A.  (Piwit. 
AoL,  ii.,  8,  IS.— Cato,  Da  Ra  Soit.,  IS.— Ofid,  Fait.,  ii ,  SSI. 
en.— lb.,  iii.,  m.-Jw^  xU.,  8»-a5.)-«.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  ii ,  4S. 
— Epirt.,  i.,  S,  7.— Ovid,  Mat,  trrii.,  878.— Sod  ,  Da  Cooa.  ad 
All).,  1.)— 7.  (Achan.,  688.)— 6.  (Plat.,  Apoph.  Ref.,  toI.  i.,  p. 
717.  e<l.  Wytten.— Died.  Sic,  x»iii.,  fil.— Polyeri.,  Strat.,  ir.,  ft 
— la.  lb..  VIII..  33.— Catu,  Do  Re  Ru»t.,  11.— Virg.,  .iEn.,  xii.. 
118.  285  — Semui  ad  II.— (  x.,  Pio  Dum.,  47.— TaltulL,  Awl- 
9.)— ».  (x.v..4l8-438.)-lf).  (H.  I..I..  tv.,  (IfasTCVI 
ni.,  15S-10II.— ApoU.  Rhud.,  if.,  &a.) 
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"  pro  aits  Ct  focis"  was  used  to  express  atuichment 
to  all  that  was  most  dear  and  venerable.' 

Among  the  Romans  the  focus  was  placed  in  the 
ATRitTM,  which,  in  priniitiTe  times,  was  their  kitch- 
ni  ami  liiniiirT-iDoin,*  'ITicro  it  remained,  as  wp 
tee  la  nunieruus  rxampies  at  Pompeii,  even  after 
the  pragreas  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  aae  of  an- 
other part  of  the  house  for  culinary  purposes.  On 
feotivals  the  h(Hl^5^■wife  decorated  the  hearth  with 
ffarland.4  ;»  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes  added  ♦ 
In  fannbousos,  the  senrants,  who  were  ollen  very 
mnnenraB,  weie  always  disposed  fbr  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  meats  around  the  hearth.* 

The  focus,  thoiiL'li  commonly  H<iuare,  admitted  of 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  ornanu  nts  At  Pharae, 
in  Acbaia,  a  marble  hearth  was  placed  before  a 
•t«liie  of  Mereuiy  in  the  Forum,  having  bronze 
tampa  fastened  to  it  with  lead.*  To  adapt  the  fociin 
to  OUinary  purposes,  a  gridiron,  supported  by  four 
CMt,  was  pSaced  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  hold  p«)t8 
and  pans  as  well  as  steaks,  chops,  and  other  pieces 
of  meat  which  were  to  be  roasted.^  Some  of  the 
braziers  found  at  Pompeii  alao  indnde  conttirancca 
for  boding  water. 

FCEDERATiB  CIVITATES,  FOSDERATI, 
SO'CII     In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  these 
names  expressed  those  Italian  slates  which  were 
conneeted  with  Komc  by  a  treaty  (faduM).  These 
names  did  not  include  Roman  eolonies  or  Latin 
oolooies,  or  any  |rfaoe  whteh  had  obtained  the  Ro- 
man civitas.    Among  the  foBderati  were  the  r.atini. 
who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  llic  Romauis, 
and  were  designated  by  this  diitinctive  name  -,  the 
rest  of  the  ftaderati  were  oonqmaed  under  the  coi- 
leelive  name  of  Soeti  or  Ftederati.   They  were  in- 
dependent slates,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
furnish  a  contmgent  to  the  Roman  anny.  Thus 
they  conlribulc-u  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federaic  state  to 
Rome  mi;.'hl  have  some  iieculianties,  but  the  gen- 
eral relation  was  that  expressed  above ;  a  kind  of 
eondition,  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  towards  uncontlilional 
submission    The  discontent  among  the  fuidcrati, 
and  their  claims  to  bo  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
ex  (B.C.  90)  gave  the  civitas  to  the  Socii  and 
Lattni ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  slates, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
{Vid.  Civitas  )    It  appear?,  however,  that  this  le.x 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  lex  of  the  following 
year,  contained  a  eonditioo  that  t^e  federate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  leges  offered, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  e.xpresscil,  "  populus  fundus 
Seret  '"'     Those  who  did  not  In  come  fundi  populi 
Jid  not  ubuin  the  civitas.   Balbus,  the  client  of 
Cicero,  was  a  eitiien  of  Gades,  a  federate  town  in 
Spain.    Pompcy  had  conferred  the  Roman  civitas 
on  Dalbus,  by  virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him 
by  a  lex    It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could 
not  have  the  civitas.  unless  the  state  to  which  he 
belonged,  '«fandas  ftctos  esset      which  was  a 
complete  misapprehension,  for  the  term  funilus,  m 
this  sense,  applied  to  a  tehoU  state  or  comiuuniiy 
Mrhoiher  federate  or  other  free  state,  whidi  accept 


I.  {Cic..  r>«  Nat.  Deor  .  in.,  *»  — Fl.ir.,  ill.,  13.)— J.  (Viqj., 
JCn..  i.,  TVS.— Scmii«.  mJ  ioc.)-3.  (Cato,  De  R«  Ru»t.,  H3.— 
Orid,  Trft.T..  5.  in  ;_4.  (Pr.r«-,-t  ,        6,  l-<l.)-5.  (Hor., 
Bpe»l.  ...  6<'.— I'll,  1),.  Hp  Rtnt.,  XI..  !.)—«.  ( Pans  ,  vii..  »,  ♦ 
7  {••  Crmticuitt  ;•'  Mart.,  xi».,  m  — Apic.,  viu.,  O.-Ttrpa- 
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ed  what  ^ras  offered,  and  ^jt  to  'a  individual  el 
such  state  or  community  who  'jight  aeoept  tht 

Roman  civitas  without  asking  '.he  consent  of  his 
fellow-citizens  at  home,  or  without  all  of  theiu  re 
ceiving  the  .saiiir  [irivde^'e  th;u  wa.s  ofTrre  !  lo  him 
self.  The  {>eopiu  of  a  stato  which  bad  accepted  the 
Roman  dvitas  { fundus  f actus  t*f)  woe  caHed,  la 
reference  to  their  condition  after  such  acceptance, 
"fundani."  This  word  only  o<^'curs  in  the  Latin 
inscription  (the  lex  Romana)  of  the  tablet  of  Her- 
aclea,  1.  85,  and  proves  that  the  ioaeription  is 
posterior  to  the  lex  JuUs  do  Civitate.  It  Isu,  m- 
deed,  been  su]:^;Maed  that  the  word  may  refer  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  state  of  Heraclea  of  this  lex 
which  is  on  the  tablet :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  refers  to  the  prior  lex  which  gave  the  civitas. 

(Vii.  PoiTDOS.) 

It  must  be  observed  th.Tt  tlie  acceptance  of  the 
two  leges  above  mentioned  could  only  refer  to  the 
federate  states  and  the  few  old  Latin  states.  The 
Latinae  colonise  also  received  the  civitas  by  the 
Julia  lex ;  but,  as  they  were  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  their  consent  to  the  pToviaioiia  of  this  lex 
was  nut  required. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  JuHa  lex,  R  was  not 
unu-sual  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  to  adopt  Roman 
leges  into  their  own  sy.stem,  as  examples  of  which 
Cicero  mentions  the  kx  Fiiria  de  Testamentis  and 
the  lex  Voconia  de  Muiierum  Uereditatibos :  and 
he  adds  that  there  were  other  inatanoes.*  Tn  sodi 
cases,  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex  wa* 
said  "  in  earn  legem  fundus  fieri."   It  hardly  needs 
remark,  that  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex 
'  did  not  thereby  obtain  for  its  citnena  aiqr  privi- 
I  leges  with  respect  to  the  Roman  state :  the  fedcr* 
j  ale  state  merely  adopted  the  provisions  of  ttio 
Roman  lex  as  being  applicable  to  its  own  circuit- 
stances. 

An  apparent  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  undoubted  • 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  miuired 
that  the  states  which  wished  to  avail  themselves  «il 
its  benefits  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As  the 
federate  states  commenced  the  war  in-order  to  ob- 
tain the  civitas,  it  may  bo  a.sked,  why  was  it  given 
to  them  on  the  condition  of  becoming  "  fundus  !" 
In  aililition  to  the  reasons  for  sucli  condition,  which 
are  suggested  by  Savigny,  it  may  be  oboerved  that 
tii0  lex  mdjr  expressed  fai  tenns  what  woidd  neces- 
sarily have  been  implied  if  it  had  not  been  express- 
ed :  a  federate  state  must  of  necessity  declare  by  a 
public  act  its  consent  to  accept  such  a  proposal  aa 
was  contained  in  the  lex  Jolia.  It  appeua  from 
the  eases  of  Heractea  and  Naples,  that  the  citizens 
of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  all  cases  unanimous 
in  changing  their  former  alliance  with  Rome  into 
an  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state.  (Vid. 
Civitas.) 

There  were  federate  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  as  shown  by  the  exam;  >  ;  Cades  ;  .Sagun- 
tum  and  Massilia  also  are  enumerated  among  such 
ciiie»  * 

•  F(EN  UM  G  RiECUM,  FenugredL  ( Vid.  Tm 

and  BecKRAS  ) 

FOGNUS.    (Vid.  Imtkrest  of  Mokbv.) 

FOLLIS,  Am.  FOLLI'CULUS,  an  inflates'  btl 
ofleather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a  (juadni- 
ped  filled  with  air:  Martial*  calls  it  •■  Imht  as  a 
leather."  Boys  and  old  men,  among  the  Romans 
threw  it  from  one  to  another  with  their  anns  and 
handa,  as  a  gsntte  exercise  of  the  body,  unattended 
with  dangers.*  The  Emperor  Augustus*  became 
fond  of  the  exercise  aa  he  grew  old 


I.  (Pru  Balbo,  c.  8.)-S.  (StTigity,  Volknchl  in  .l«r  TMU W 
|{«rarlra,  Zpitarhiin,  Ac,  vol.  ix.  -MMOOeki,  1^.  &IMh,  tt 
X  (,v  ,      )-4.  (M-rt  ,  Tii,  3|.~M,  Sw.tfL  ^JL. 
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BtfX«i«  practised  upon  an  inflated  skin  hung  up 
for  the  parpoae  {foUia  fugilatoriiu^). 

The  term  folli$  is  also  applied  to  a  leather  purse 
or  bag  ;*  and  the  diminulive  foUtcvUtu  to  the  swol- 
Im  e«p>ule  of  a  plant,  the  huak  of  a  seodt  or  anj- 
thing  of  amOar  appearance.* 

T*#0  illllaled  akins  (lU'o  ^vaai  •*  0inpa  ;•  irpi^oril- 
pt^),  constituting  a  pun  of  bcUoicx,  ami  having  valves 
adjusted  to  the  natural  apertures  at  one  part  for  ad- 
eaitting  the  air,  and  a  pipe  inaeited  into  another 
part  for  its  emission,  were  an  etaential  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  every  forge  and  foandry.*  Among  the 
Egyptians,  the  two  bellows  were  blown  by  a  man 
who  stood  with  his  right  and  leA  foot  pressmg  upon 
eaek  alternately,  and  who  drew  each  upward  by 
means  of  a  cord,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  air  again  as 
soon  as  the  weight  of  his  body  was  taken  away 
from  it.*  Accordmg  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  duoe^  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  (tei(rww,/blKftH«'),ororgoats(iltrniiu**)  and 
other  smaller  animals.  The  nozzle  of  the  bellows 
was  called  iiKpo^vatov  or  ttKpoaT&fiiov}^  In  bellows 
made  aAer  the  fashion  of  those  exhibited  in  the 
lamp  here  introduced  from  BartoU,"  we  mnr  imar 
fine  the  skin  to  have  been  placed  between  ne  two 
boards,  so  as  to  produce  a  1 — 
w«  now  oommonJ/  emplogr* 


FORCEPS  (-jjrttiypa),  Tongs  or  Pincers ;  an  in- 
strument invcntea,  as  the  ctytnology  indicates,  for 
Uikvog  hold  of  what  is  hot  {/orvum*  *),  used  by  smiths, 
and  therHbre  attributed  to  Valean  and  the  Cyclo- 
pes'*   {Vid.  Inccs,  Mallei's.) 

A  forceps  ol  an  appropriate  form  {66auTaypa)  was 
anployedfordrawing  teeth,**  and  another  to  extract 
imm  the  wounded  the  heads  of  arrows  and  other 
missiles  (dpitod^pa^*).  Pincers  were  used  from  the 
earliest  times  by  tyrants  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
Mue.*'  The  term  napnivo(,  which  properly  meant  a 
eran,  was  applied  metaphorically  to  pincers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  of  this  inatrament  to  the 
daw  of  the  crab.'* 

KORES.    {Vjd.  HoLsE.) 

^•ORFEX,  dim.  FORFICULA  (V-oAif,  Urn.  i,aki- 
ho9)^  Shears,**  nsed,  1.  in  shearing  sheep,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  a  carnelian  in  the  Stosch  collection  of  antique 
at  Berlin ;  s.  in  catting  hair;"*  8.  in  clipping 


I.  (PUut.,  Rud..  lii.,  4,  IB.)— 2.  (Plaut..  Aul..  ii.,  4. 23.— Jut., 
fir.,  2SI.)— S.  (Sen..  N»l.  Quirct.,  v..  18.  — TcrtuU.,  De  Rp». 
Cam.,  52.)— 4.  (Ilerod.,  i.,  M.)— 5.  (Ephon  Frn?.,  p.  188  ) 
(Apoll.  Rliml.,  iv  ,  763.  777.)— 7.  (1!.,  ivui..  STV-lTn  — Virg., 
Xa.,  viii.,  449.) — 8.  (Wilkinson'*  Mnnnors  ('ii>'iim»,  m  ,  p. 
tS8  )— 9.  (Virg.,  OeoTs.,  iv..  171.)— 10.  (Uur.,  Snt.,  i.,  4.  19.)— 
II.  (Thucyd.,  ir.,  IdO  — Eujtalh.  in  11..  iviii..  470.)— 12.  (Ant. 
Lacemv.  m.,  21.)  -13.  (FesJu*.  s.  v. — Scmui  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
175.— .'En.,  viii..  453.— Il>.,  4(M.)— 14.  (Virg.,  11.  cc.— 
Bm..  IL,  xtriii.,  477.— Od.,  iii.,  434. — Cailiin.  in  Del.,  144. — 
^PareiM  earvm:"  Ofid,M«t.»xil.,  S77.)— 15.  (Laoil.,  Sat.,  ziz.) 
— >ie.  (Virf.,  Al,  »{.,  404^8cnriiii,  ad  toe.)— 17.  (Ovid,  Met., 
«L,  MTt'-SynM.,  Bpiit.,  M.— Komii^k  9tlni>ot(  •  1>M.  Sic, 
R.T1.)— 18.  fBuMth.  in  Hom.,  1.  c— Branck.  Anal.,  ii.,  tl6. 
— ns.,  B.  N.,  ix.,  51.)— 19.  (Scrr.  in  Vinr..  ^.n.,  viii..  451)— 
III  (■Offp.,  Ormt.,  054.— Schol.  in  loe.— &ruiu:k.  Ana).,  lu.,  0 
-Tfqr.,  diial.,  vik,  9.—"  F«m  bMmti Ciiw,  S13.> 


hedges,  myrtles,  and  other  shraha  {fpaXurroi  ftvpfH 
vwi'ff') ;  4.  in  clearing  had  grapes  from  the  buncli.' 

In  military  mantBuvres  the  furfcx  was  a  tenaiUCi 
t.  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  receive  and  oTeieome  Uie  e^ 
posite  body,  called  a  Comos.* 

In  arcliitrcture  the  term  Vo^'V  denoted  a  con- 
struction which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch,* 
consisting  <^  two  atonea  leaning  agunst  each  otliei 
so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead,  as  is  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cheojis  and  in  the 
ruins  of  Mu'ena!,  and  gradually  brought  m';irer  to 
the  forms  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut, 
p.  85.)*  ^ 

The  same  terms  were  also  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  which  are  like 
minute  shears,  and  to  the  daws  of  enutaoet 
idoTouot*}, 

FORI.  (Fill.  Navis.) 

FORMA,  dim.  FORMULA,  second  dim.  FOK, 
MELLA  (rvTuf ),  a  Pattern,  a  Mould ;  any  contri- 
vance adaptt'd  in  convey  its  own  shape  to  some 
plastic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  for 
making,  1.  pottery  (vid.  Fictile).  2.  Pastry  (/or- 
mtlla').  Some  ol  ihese,  made  of  bronze,  have  bieen 
found  at  Pompeii.  3.  Cheese.*  Hence  the  cbeesea 
themselves  are  called  formula.*  The  finer  moulds 
for  this  purpose  were  made  of  boxw(H>d  (Jnrmm 
hiX£<t).  {Vid.BvTV(t)  4.  Bricks.'*  5.  Coins.  These 
moulds  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone,  which  was 
indestructible  by  heat."  The  mode  of  pouring  into 
them  the  melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  wUflh 


represents  one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Seroui 
d'Agincourt*'  Various  moulds  are  engiaTed 
Ficoroni.**  6.  Walls  of  the  krad  now  called  pti 


1.  (Hirnx-lrn  a 
xii.,  43.)— 3.  (An 
(M:iccu!l(x-h'»  Weft. 
(Plat..  De  L«s.,  sii., 
Strabo.  xvi.,  1,  5 


Srmi.,  f>5.)— 2.  (Col.,  Dp  Ro  Ru«t., 
I.,  9.-~Aiimi.  Marcfill.,  xri.,  II.) — 4. 
Island*,  1.,  p.  142.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  p.  4».)— 5 
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(Horn.,  Bat.,  980.— PUn.,  H.  N^ii,..  U.->liLib.,xsziL,5S.) 
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FORTT,  TIIE. 


(rliich  irere  built  ia  Africa,  in  Sps'Ti.  and  ahottt  Ta< 
rentufi)  '  7.  The  shot'makrr's  lant  was  also  call- 
pd  forma*  and  Unitpeilium,*  tn  Ureek  xa/tbirov^,* 
whence  Galen  says*  that  pbyaiciana  who  want  dis- 
criniination  in  the  Ireatinent  of  their  patients  are 
like  shoemakers  who  make  shoes  from  the  same 
last  (hi  Ka?.oTTodi)  for  all  their  customers. 

The  spouta  and  cbaonels  of  aquaeducta  are  called 
/briM,  porliaps  ftom  their  raaemblanee  lo  ■ome  of 
»iie  moulds  included  in  the  above  enameratioo.* 

FO  RMULA.    (Kid.  Actio.) 

FORN ACA'LIA  was  a  festival  in  honour  of  For- 
ou,  the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the  corn 
might  be  pro(HTly  baked.*  This  ancient  festiTal  is 
«aid  to  have  been  iiisiiliitn!  hy  Noma.*  The  time 
for  its  celebration  was  proclaiined  every  year  hy 
the  Curio  Maximus,  who  announced  in  tablets, 
which  were  placed  in  the  Forum,  the  different  part 
which  each  curia  had  to  lake  in  the  celebration  of 
the  festival.  Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to 
what  curia  they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred 
rites  on  the  QmrinaUa,  cilted  from  this  circumstance 
the  Stultorum  fcrio,  whieh  fen  on  the  last  diqr  of 
the  Fornacalia.* 

The  Fumacalia  continued  U»  be  odehroted  in  the 
time  of  Lactentios.** 

FORNAX.  litfR.  FORNA'GULA  (ini^ivar.  Urn. 
KOfiiviov).  a  Kiln,  a  Furnace.  The  construction  of 
the  kilns  used  lor  bakmg  earthenware  (ot/.  Fictile) 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  whicli  rep- 
resents part  of  a  Roman  pottery  discovered  at  Cas> 
tor,  in  Northamptonshire."  The  dome-shaped  roof 
has  been  ^ll^'^truycd,  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on 
which  the  earthenware  was  set  to  be  baked  is  pre 
aerved  entire.  The  middle  of  thia  floor  is  anpported 


by  a  thick  column  of  brickwftrk.  which  is  encircled 
by  the  oven  {fumus,  «?./Cai nc)  The  entrance  to  the 
oven  ( frafurnium)  is  seen  in  front.  The  lower  part 
of  a  amelting-fnmaoe,  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell, 
and  sank  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and  a  chan- 
nel nt  the  bottom  fur  the  discharge  of  the  melted 
metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Aries  In  Spain 
these  fumacea  were  raiaed  to  a  great  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  nozioiis  fnmes  might  be  carried  off" 
They  were  also  providrd  with  Innjj  flues  {hmt^inqutr 
fonuciM  cuniculo^*),  aad  with  chambers  (c<im£r<e)  fur 
the  purpoee  of  eoOeethig  more  plentifally  the  ozidee 


I.  (AiHTo,  Dc  Re  Umt,,  i..  U.— Pallad.,  i.,  34.— "  Parirtet 
famiM-ei :»  Pli».,  K  N..  xxxr.,  48.)— S.  (Uor..  Sat.,  li.,  3,  I0<5.) 

(Festa*,!  V.)— 4.  (Plato,  Coaviv.,  p.  401,  ed.  Bekkcr.)— 3. 
(Therap.,  ix.,  10.)— «.  (Frootin.,  Do  Aqowliict.,  75,  1?6.)— 7. 
(Fevtua.  t.  *.)-8.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xriii..  ».)— 9.  (Ofid,  Futi,  li., 
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«.  V.  Quinnalta,  Stultor.  feri*.)  — 10.  ([.actaat.,  I.,  Ml— II. 
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«>eb  >-14.  CPUb  ,  H.  N.  ix..  flS.)  ' 


and  other  matters  hy  soUimation.*    Hornet  d» 

scribes  a  blast  furnace  with  twenty  criinhlfs  ( j©. 
avo(*).  Melting-pots  or  crucibles  have  been  loan** 
at  Castor,*  and  at  difl^nt  places  in  Egypt,  in  knt 
and  material  very  IQce  thoae  which  we  now  oc* 
ploy.* 

Furnaces  of  an  appropriate  construction  wer» 
erected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronae,'  and  fe' 
making  lampblack.*    (F«d.  AnAwnmrn.)  Tk 
limekiln  (  fi'maz  calcaria)  is  drscrihrd  by  GatO.'  O 
the  luude  of  heating  baths,  nd.  p.  151 

The  early  Romans  recognised,  under  the  name  o 
Fornax  or  Dea  Fornacalia,  a  divinity  who  preaidei 
over  ovens  and  fomaees.  (VU.  Foiimcaua.) 

FORNIX,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  synonymouj 
with  Arci  s,*  but  more  commonly  implies  an  arched 
vanh,  constituting  both  roof  and  ceiling  to  the 
apartment  which  it  encloses.*  It  is  composed  of  a 
semicylindrical  and  oblong  arch  like  the  Camera, 
but  differs  from  it  in  construction,  coiisi-sting  entirely 
uf  stone  or  brick,  whereas  the  other  was  formed  upon 
a  framework  of  wood,  like  the  akdeton  of  a  sbqi** 
(vid.  Camera);  both  of  which  methods  appear  to 
have  been  sometuues  united,  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
Tullianum,  described  by  Sallust,"  where  ihe  ribs  of 
Uie  Camera  were  strengthened  by  alternate  courses 
of  stone  arches.  '*  Twkantm ....  nuiniunt  uniifut 
parities,  aluue  insujicr  Camera,  lapidas  frrrntribtu 
vincta."  If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome 
under  the  Mamertine  prisons  was  really  the  TW- 
tiaoum,  w  eoroinonly  aopposcd,  it  is  not  constnio(> 
ed  in  the  manner  deaenbed,  being  neither  eamur^ 
turn  nor  fctiuratum,  l)Ut  consistin};  of  a  circular 
dome,  formed  by  projecting  one  course  of  stones 
beyond  the  course  below  it,  like  tlie  treasury  of 
Atreus  at  MLycenc,  described  at  p.  8fi.  [ViL  Ab> 

CDS  ) 

From  the  roof  alon<\  tlic  same  word  came  to  sig- 
nify the  chamber  itself,  in  which  sense  it  designatea 
a  long  narrow  vaalt,  covered  by  an  arch  of  bnek  or 
masonry  {(return  forvicatum),9,\m\\?Lr  to  those  which 
occupy  the  ground-floors  of  the  modern  Roman 
palaces.  Three  such  cells  arc  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  a  villa  at 
Mola  di  Oaieta,  which  passes  for  tho  Formfan  viOa 
of  Cicero.  They  are  coxercd  inttrnally  with  a 
coaling  of  stucco,  tastefully  ornamciued,  and  paiuU 
ed  in  atieaka  of  axure,  pink,  and  ydlow. 


Deing  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  the  level 
of  the  street,  these  vaolts  were  occupied  by  prosti- 
tutes'' {tid.  CiBcas,  p.  256);  whence  comes  the 
meaninj,'  of  the  word  fomieatio  in  the  ecclcsia-stioal 
wrltf•I■^.  and  its  Eii;;lisli  derivation. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls     a  trium- 
phal arch     and  a  street  in  Rome,  which  led  to  the 
Campus  Martins,  was  called  Via  Fornicnt.i,'*  proba 
biy  on  aecnunt  of  the  inuniplial  arches  built  acrosvs  it 

FORTY,  THE  (oi  reTrapaKoi  ra).  were  certain  of- 
ficers chosen  by  lot,  who  made  regular  cutniita 
through  the  demi  of  Attiea,  whence  they  are  eaOed 
^tKnarat  Kara  d^fiov^,  to  decide  all  cases  of  aUia  and 

I  il-.iri  .  H.  N..  xTxiT,.  as,  33-41. )-2.  (I!.,  xmii.,  470.)—* 
(Arti».  111.  3^.) — 4.  (Wilkinsun,  Mrinnrre  and  Cuaturnt,  ui.,  SS4.) 
—5.  (Claud..  De  Land.  Stil.,  ii..  178.)— «.  {Vitnj»..  ni..  I<  >— 7 
(De  Re  Ra«t.,  3S.-^Vid.  •\m>  Plin.,  H.  N..  xryi.,  C— Vitra-  ,  rn, 
S.>-S.  (SeMC.,  Em  90.}— 0.  (Cio^  Top.,  4.)— 10.  (S«lla.  i,  J«» 

riiib.,  18.— Saat.,  NeTo,  34.)— II.  (Cat.,  M.)— 12.  (Uor.,  SaU 
,  it.,  SO.— Juv..  Sat.,  iii.,  IM.— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  I71<— Cawpm  SmI  . 
Jul..  49.)— 13.  a.it.,  xixri.,  S3.— CotDpai*  sliv.  II  )— 14.  (Ci» 
Da  Orat.,  li.,  00.}— IS.  (Liv.,  izii..  M.} 
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m  Tfo!  Tliv  Siaiuv,  and  also  all  other  private  causes, 
where  the  matter  lo  dispute  was  not  above  tlie 
valde  of  ten  dradmia».  Their  number  was  origi- 
n;i!Iy  thirty,  but  was  increased  to  forty  after  the 
expulv  Jii  ol  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy  by  'Ilirasyhulus,  in  consequence, 
U  ii  said,  of  the  hatred  of  the  Atbeniaos  to  the 
Biiiijjer  of  thirty.  They  diflbred  tnm  other  dutoff- 
Ta;,  inasmuch  as  they  acted  as  ehayuyclc,  as  well 
u  decided  causes  ;  that  is,  they  received  the  accu- 
litioa»  diew  up  the  indictment,  and  attended  to  all 
that  was  undentood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  nYf*o- 
DM  To9  iutaaniptov  They  consequently  may  be 
daaaed  among  the  regular  magislratos  of  the  state  ' 
FOKUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  present  work  does 
not  inelode  a  topographical  description  of  the  vari- 
ous fora  at  Rome,  the  fallowing  article  only  contains 
a  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  which  they  served. 

Forum  originally  signified  an  open  place  (area) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  aepulcrum,* 
and  seems,  therefore,  etjrmologically  to  be  eon- 
aected  with  the  aiiverb  /ora*.  The  r!iaracteris- 
tic  features  of  a  Roman  forum  were,  that  it  was  a 
levelled  space  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  buikUiigs,  houses,  temples,  basilicae,  or 
porticoes.*  It  was  originally  used  as  a  place  where 
justice  was  administered,  and  where  goods  were 
exhibited  for  sale.*  We  have,  accordingly,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  kinds  of  fora,  of  whieh  some 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
and  were  real  niarkt  t- places,  while  others  were  pla- 
ces of  meeting  for  the  popular  assemliiy  and  for  the 
courts  of  justice.  Mercantile  business,  however, 
was  not  altogether  ezeladed  from  the  latter,  and  it 
was  especially  the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept 
their  shops  in  the  buildings  and  porticoes  by  whieh 
lliqr  were  sarrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  fora 
were  aometimea  calieA/ornjuiiaaim,  to  distinguish 
tliem  from  the  mere  market-plaees. 

Amoogthc  fora  jMflicialia.  the  most  important  was 
the  Forum  Romanum,  which  was  simply  called  Fo- 
rum  as  long  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which 
existed  at  Rome.  At  a  late  period  of  the  Republic, 
and  during  the  Empire,  when  other  fora  judicialia 
wtTi-  built,  the  Forum  Rouianum  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  epithets  veiut  or  magnum.  It  was 
situated  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
Hills,  and  its  extent  was  seven  jugera,  whenre  Var- 
ro*  calls  it  the  "  Septem  jugera  forensm."  It  was 
originally  a  swamp  or  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have 
been  filled  up  by  Romulus  and  Tatiua,  and  to  have 
been  set  apart  as  a  place  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  tlie  people,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  oilier  kinds  of  public  business  • 
In  this  widest  sense  the  Forum  included  the  comi- 
,  or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  curiae,^  which 
I  separated  from  the  Forum  in  its  narrower  sense, 
or  the  place  of  assemliiy  for  the  comitia  tributa,  by 
the  Rostra.'  These  ancient  rostra  were  an  eleva- 
ted ^aoe  of  groond  or  a  stage  (tuggutum),  tnm 
srtkieh  the  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
derived  its  uimie  from  the  circumstance  that,  after 
the  subjugation  of  I>atium,  its  sides  were  adorned 
With  the  beaks  (rottra)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.  * 
la  sobaequent  times,  when  the  curiw  hsd  lost  their 
taipovtance,  the  aeciirati>  distinction  between  comi- 
liam  and  forum  likcwiMj  ceased,  and  the  comitia 


1.  (Pollux,  viii.,  40.— liar;  iK'rat..  ».  v.  Kara  {^pev<  fiKaor/if. — 
RlMtor.,  lyx.,  310,  21.— Dcmosth..  r.  Tiniu.-r.,  p.  735,  11.— M., 
t.  Panra-n..  r-  0*<"..  10  — Schutx-n,  I)c  .f.iUl.,  p.  96-'J8.— Mckt, 
Alt.  Pruc..  p.  TT-'?'.:.  — Schomatiii,  Ant  Jur.  Publ.  Grrr.,  p.  2R7, 
10.)— 2.  (Ftstus,  f.  v.— Cir.,  Do  Lfs-   li..  2-1.)- 3.  (Vitrin.,  v., 

is.)— 4-  (Varro,  De  Liiip.  Lai  ,  r.,  145,  eJ.  MUllcr.)— 5.  (De  lU- 
ost.,  1,2.)— fl.  (Dion.lliil.,  Ant.  Rom.,  lii.,  p.  200.— Comji*re  ii., 


tributa  were  som(  timi  s  held  in  the  Circus  Flamuiv 
us ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  Forum 
seems  to  have  been  ehtefly  used  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  as  a  money-market;  hence  Ci-ero'  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  speaker  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly {orator)  and  the  mere  pleader  :  "  AVo  tsto*  non 
modo  oralori*  nomine,  ted  ne  /oro  quidem  dtgnos  pu' 
tirimV  The  orators,  when  addressing  the  people 
from  the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes  of  the  [leople 
in  the  early  tiiiu  s  oi  ihr  llrpnlilic,  used  to  front  the 
comitium  and  the  cuna  .  hui  C  Gracchus,'  or,  ao> 
cording  to  Varro'  and  Cicero,*  C.  Licinius,  introdu- 
ced the  custom  of  facing  the  Forum,  thereby  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  308 
B.C.,  the  Romans  adorned  the  Furuin,  or,  rather, 
the  hankers'  shops  (argenlartat)  around,  with  gilt 
shields  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Samnites; 
and  this  custom  of  adorning  the  Forum  with  these 
shields  and  other  ornaments  was  subsequently  al- 
ways observed  during  the  time  of  the  Ludi  Romani, 
when  the  sdiles  rode  in  their  ehariots  {tensai)  in 
solemn  procession  around  the  Fonnn.*  After  the 
victory  of  C.  Dmlius  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  Fo- 
rum was  adorned  with  the  cclebrat^  columna  ros- 
trata.  (Ftd.  Coldkha.)  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
Forum,  or  the  eomitium,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  exhibited  for  public  inspection,  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  part  that,  in  304  B.C.,  Cn. 
Flavius  exhibited  the  Fsati,  written  on  white  tables 
(in  alho),  that  every  citizen  might  be  able  to  know 
the  days  on  which  the  law  allowed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.'  Besides  the  ordinary  business 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  Forum,  we  read  that 
gladiatorial  games  were  bdi  in  it,'  and  that  prison- 
ers of  war  and  faithless  Colonists  or  legionaries 
were  put  to  death  there.' 

A  second  fonim  judiciariuro  was  built  by  J.  Ca;sar, 
and  was  called  Forum  CtUMri*  or  Juiii.  The  lev- 
elling of  the  ground  slone  cost  him  tbove  t  miUioa 
of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it,  besideStWithamag* 
nificent  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.* 

A  third  forum  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called 
Forum  Augusti,  because  the  two  existing  ones  were 
not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness which  had  taken  plaee.  Augustus  adorned  his 
forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statues  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  RepoUie^  and  iasned 
a  decree  that  only  the  ;Mr//<  /a  publica  and  the  sorti' 
liones  judicurn  should  take  place  in  It."    After  tbC 

Forum  .\ugusti  had  severdy  suflhied  by  liine,  it  was 
restored  by  Hadrlaous." 
The  three  fora  whieh  have  been  mentioned  seem 

to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business  All  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  as  the  Forum  Trajani  or  Vlpium,  the  Forum 
Salluslit,  Forum  Diocletiaiii,  Forum  Aureltam,  •kc, 
Were  proliably  more  intended  as  embellishments  Of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want. 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  nnmerous  mar- 
kets nt  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  large  nor  as 
beautilui  as  the  former.  They  are  always  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  rpitliets  ex[tre3sing  the 
particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in  tlien^ 
e.  ff.,  forum  boarium,  aeeording  to  Festus,  the  cattle 
market ;  according  to  other.-,  it  derist  li  the  nnnit:  bo 
arium  from  the  statue  of  an  ux  which  stou<l  there 
forum  eHtormm,  the  Tegetable  mailcet  ;**  forum  pis* 
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flih-nuuket .  foTum  cupedinit,  market  foi 
dainties ;  forum  coqwiwmy  a  market  in  which  oook- 
ed  and  prepared  dishes  were  to  be  had,  dec. 

(Respecting  the  fora  in  liio  provinces,  see  the  ar- 
ticles CoLONiA  ami  CoNVKNTirs  ;  compare  Sigonius, 
Dt  Antiq.  jur.  luU.*  ii.,  16,  and  Walter,  Guck.  da 
KSm.  ReehU.,  p.  M6.) 

•FRAGUM,  the  Strawberry,  Fra(:ar}a  Vctca,  L. 
It  IS  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Strawberry  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Not  so,  howev- 
er, with  the  RonUM.  Ii  is  described  by  Piinjr,' 
and  had  been  preriovalj  tmntioned  by  Virgil*  and 
Ovid.*  The  Strawberry  appears  to  havr  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  Alps  and  the  forests  ol  Gaul.  My- 
repsus,  a  physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
first  Greek  writer  that  makes  mention  of  it.  The 
name  which  he  gives  tt,  ^payot'A/,  is  still  applied  to 
it  by  the  modern  Greeks,  dropping,  however,  the 
fourth  letter  (fpuovki*),  Planudes,  in  his  Greek 
veralon  of  Orid,  translates  fragwrn  by  wafumiev. 
This,  however,  is  aa  error,  since  K^fiapov  is  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  Strawberry,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  thai  whieh  we  an  bera  eooaidering. 
(Fut  AasoTOM.) 
FRAMEA  {Vid.BjMA.} 
FIIATRES  AKYAfLES.    {Vii.  AavAtas  Fba- 

TRKS.) 

•FRAXiNUS,  the  Ash,  Frazmu*  Omus,  L., 
called  by  the  Greeks  iteXia.  The  ^m^e^ta  of  The- 
ophrastus  is  the  Fraximu  exetltior*  " There  are 
nbout  forty  species  of  the  A.«h  ;  the  coiiinion  .\sh 
(Fraxinus  exctUior)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
trees.  It  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  pe- 
riod of  history,  and  is  very  generally  diffused.  'Hie 
Koh  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "the  Husbaiul- 
narr-s  tree,"  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  agricultu- 
ral unpiemejits,  and  ibr  all  sorts  of  poles,  ladders, 
long  handles,  and  other  purposes  wliich  require 
■tiength  ant!  j'lasticity  combined  with  comparative 
I^)nes3.  Hesiod  derives  his  brazen  men  from  it ; 
and  the  Edda,  or  sacred  book  of  Uie  Northmen, 
gives  the  same  origin  to  all  the  humaoiaM.  From 
one  species  of  Ash,  whieh  grows  wild  in  the  mount- 
ams  of  Calabria,  and  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size, 
manna  is  gathered.  It  is  procured  by  cutting  the 
trunk  towards  the  end  of  Jid]r»  aaid  eoUeeting  the 
inice  which  exudes."* 

FRENUM  {xa}.iv6t),  a  Bridle.  That  Bellerophmi 
might  \»e  enaiilcil  to  perform  the  exploits  required 
uf  litin  by  the  King  ol  Lycia,  he  was  presented  by 
Minerva  with  a  bridle  as  the  means  of  subdninjg  the 
winged  bor.'ie  Pecasus.  who  submitted  to  receive  it 
while  he  was  slalimg  his  thirst  at  the  fountain  Pei- 
8ee  the  annexed  woodeot,  from  a  haa-ielief 


whieh  lepresents  this  ereol,  and  compart  Pindar, 
Ofywtp.,  xiii ,  85-115.  Such  was  tht-  Grecian  ac- 
eount  of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and  in  reier- 


1.  (tt.  N.,  iir.  9.y-t.  (BdoR>.iU..09.)-3  (M»t.,  iiii.,8l«. 
—lb..  1.,  m.)-4.  (BiUaibeck.  Plom Cb>i*ica,  p.  139.)-^  (Th*- 
L,  B.     tu.,  S.)— 6b  (Labniy  »i  Em.  KbowMm.) 
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ence  to  it  Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Conntk  «» 
der  .he  titles  'Iirirui  and  XoAivIrif.*  The  sesenl 

parts  of  the  bridle,  more  especially  the  bit,  are  en. 
graved  from  ancient  authorities  in  the  treaitbes  of 
Inverpizi  {De  Frcnts),  Ginzrot  {Ucher  Wdgm),  and 
Bracy  Clark  iChaltnology,  Lond.,  1836) 

The  bit  (orea;*  SityfMi  ;*  ortfuoi^)  was  ooinmonfy 
made  of  .several  pieces,  and  flexible,  sn  as  not  It 
hurt  the  horde's  mouth;  for  the  Greeks  considered 
a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best  disciphne,  si 
thongh,  when  the  hone  was  intneMble,  they  uitglrt 
it  samnission  by  the  vse  of  a  Ut  whieh  was  anned 
with  protuberances  n  scmbling  wolves'  teeth,  and 
therelbro  called  lujmtum  ^  The  bit  was  held  in  its 
place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  under  tho  chin, 
and  called  vTToxaXiviSIa,  for  which  a  chain  (i'a?uop) 
was  often  substituted ;  a  rope  or  thong,  distinct 
from  the  reins,  was  sometimes  fiistcned  to  this 
chain  or  strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and  was  used  to 
lead  the  horse  (jMrayw^ev;';.  Tneopperpartofthw 
bridle,  hy  wliieb  it  was  fixed  round  the  ears,  is 
called  by  Xenoplion  Kopv<^ata,''  and  it  includt.'d  the 
Ampyz,  which  was  often  ornaini ni.i!  The  cheeK- 
pieces  (irofiiiov,*  s^payvo^idiov*),  which  joined  tlds 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also,  hi  some  eases, 
nchly  adorned,  especially  among  tlie  nations  of 
Asia.  Those  who  look  delight  in  horsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  b^est  degree  of  splendoor 
and  elegance  upon  every  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sonu  limr^  i^ilvcr  or  gold  {fulcuin  tmh- 
dunt  sub  deniibm  ourum'*).  These  precious  metals 
were  also  either  embossed  (/reus  cctste'*)  or  sal 
with  jewels 

Not  only  WIS  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  tbs 
management  of  creatures  invented  by  the  imaginS' 
tion  of  the  poet,'*  but  of  some  which  were  actuallf 
trained  by  man  to  go  withoot  it.  T%ns  the  Nam» 
ian  DKsei.TOR  f:uidod  liis  two  liorses  by  the  whiy, 
and  the  Gallic  essedarius,  on  the  banks  of  ths 
Rhone,  directed  and  animated  his  nsules  entirely  by 
the  voice.'*  (Kid.  woodcuts,  p.  S17,  S69, 938,  STP, 
40.S.) 

FRIGIDA'RIUM    (ViJ  lUriis,  pM«  ) 

FRITILLUS  (^'/iof),  a  Dicebox,  of  a  cylindrica' 
form,  and  therefore  called  also  /um'cu/a,'*  and  foirb- 
cd  with  parallel  indentations  {gradus)  on  the  inside, 
so  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  when  the  dice  were 
shaken  in  it  "  When  games  of  chance  became 
general  among  the  Romans,  so  that  even  hoys  eft- 
gaged  in  them,  they  had  friiilli  email  in  pmpoitiai 
to  their  age." 

FRONTA'LE.    {Yid.  Ampvx.) 

FRICTI'S.    {Yid.  UiUSFKOCTUs.) 

FRUMENTA'KII  were  officers  under  the  RomM 
Empire,  who  acted  as  spies  in  the  prorhiees,  tod 
reported  to  the  emperors  anything  which  thej  COB> 
sidered  of  importance.**  They  appear  to  have  beee 
called  FnmaOmm  beeanse  it  was  their  duty  to  col- 
lect mformation  in  the  same  way  as  it  w^as  the  dutv 
of  other  officers,  called  by  the  same  name,  to  cm- 
lect  corn.  They  were  aecn^itunn  d  to  ncc  ose  [a  r- 
sons falsely,  and  their  office  was  at  length  abolished 
by  Diocletian.  They  were  succeeded  in  later  times 
by  the  agcntes  renim  '*  We  frequently  find,  in  in- 
.scriptions.  im  iiiioii  made  of  Frumcntani  belonging 

1.  (Paa».,  If,  IV..  1,  5.)  — 2.  (Pcitnn.  ».  t.)  — 3.  (Brunck, 
Aiiftl.,  II.,  aJ7.>— 4.  (.E»chvl.,  Prom.,  IMS.)— 5.  (.\rn.,  Dp  IU 
E«i  ,  VI.,  13.— Id.  lb.,  X.,  6.— VirR.,  Geom.,  in.,  2CiX.  —  Har., 
C  artn.,1.,  8.  ".— OtkI,  Atnor.,  i.,  J,  15.)— fl.  (Xen.,  1.  r. — Arit- 
ln|.h.,  I'ac,,  154. )-7.  (iii.,S.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II..  i*.,  142.)~».  (Eui- 
l  ah..  Mi  loe.1  — 10.  (Vinr-,  -En.,  vii.,  879.)  — II.  (ApnL,  Di 
Dru  Sao.)- IS.  (Cland.,  Epig.,  34,  36.)— 13.  (iEach/L.  ?rai. 
«M.)— 14.  (CUttd.,  E|Mc.,4.)— M.  (Msit..a.iv»  M.>--M.  (Bar.. 
Ski..     7, 17.— Mut.,  njfUf-4L,ilitH  t^— 4T.  Crav>slv~Sb' 
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FULLO 


ro  particular  legions,^  from  whi  ih  it  has  been  sup- 
pOMd  tbat  tbe  Fnimentarii,  vho  acted  as  Kpies, 
ivera  Boldien  afttwlMd  to  the  legions  in  the  provin- 

PCS ;  they  may,  however,  have  been  different  offi- 
cers, whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  cum  to  the 
k>grcns. 

•FUCUS  (fv«orX  A  awrine  shrub  (according  to 
•ooe,  the  tame  with  red  aflcanet).  firom  which  the 

ancirnts  made  a  dye  Of  painf.  "  Various  species 
9(  Fuci,"  (jt)serve3  Adams,  "are  descrilud  by  The- 
aphnstus  and  Dioscorides,  but  in  such  general 
tiiBB  that  it  appeara  to  me  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  detenntne  them.  It  is  ftrther  deserving 
of  remark,  that  Galon.  Aetius,  and  Oribasius,  de- 
scribe a  sort  of  ceruse  under  this  name.  It  would 
appear  that  it  was  used  as  a  paint,  and  in  this  sense 
It  occura  in  Laotan*a  fine  epigram  in  the  Antliol> 
ogy"« 

FUGA  LATA     (,Vid.  Banishment.  Roman.) 

FUGA  J.IBEKA.   (Vid.  Bahishmbnt,  Hokan.) 

FUGITI'VUS.  (FU.  SiBTOS.) 

FULCRUM     (Vid  Lfctus.) 

FULLO  («vG^><iif,  jva<>fif),  also  called  NACCA,» 
a  Fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and  linen. 
Tbe  fuUooes  not  onW  leoeived  the  doth  as  it  came 
tnm  the  loom  in  order  to  seour  and  smooth  it,  but 
also  washed  and  cleansed  garments  which  had  been 
already  worn.  As  the  Romans  generally  wore 
woollen  dresses,  which  were  often  of  a  light  colour, 
tbej  fiequently  needed,  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy, 
s  thorough  purification.  The  way  in  which  this 
was  done  has  been  described  by  Pliny  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  but  is  most  clearly  explained  by  some 
paintings  which  have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  a 
fullonica  at  Pom{>eii.  Two  of  these  paintinjrs  are 
tfiven  by  Gcll,*  and  the  whole  of  them  la  the  Museo 
Borbonicn  ,*  from  the  latter  of  wUeh  wocka  the 
following  cuts  have  been  taken. 

The  cTothee  were  first  washed,  which  was  done 
in  tubs  or  vats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 
•tamped  by  the  feet  of  the  fuilones,  whem-c  Sen- 
eca speaks*  of  saitus  fMmdau.  The  following 
woodout  lepreaents  four  persons  thna  employed,  of 
whom  three  are  hoys,  probably  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  man  Tlieir  dress  is  tucked  up, 
leaving  the  legs  bare ;  ttie  boys  seem  to  have  done 
their  work,  and  to  be  wri  nging  the  aitidaa  on  wUeh 
lh«r  had  bNB  employed. 


The  anciento  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
tfngr  naed  In  ite  stead  dlllhrent  Unda  of  alkali,  by 

which  the  dirt  was  more  easily  separated  from  the 
clothes.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  wa'* 
the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  w«e  washed.^ 
To  procure  a  snfRcient  supply  of  it,  the  fhllones 
wue  artustomcd  to  place  at  the  corners  of  the 
Stfeets  Tes.sels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  filled  by  the  passengers.*  We  are  told  by 
Suetonius*  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  uriuavectigal, 
which  is  supposed  by  Cisaubon  and  others  to  have 

I  'OtelU,  loaer.,  74,  S491,  4993.)— 3.  (Adam*,  Append.,  ■.  r. 
Mnc.)— 1>  (FMtoa^  v.— Apnl.,  M«t.,  iz^  p-  SOS,  Kpmt.y— 
iTtFnqMtans.  v«L  U^^L  51,  M.>-4.  (vol.  ir.,  pL,  49,  iO.h-S. 

•  OfwtH  tU  t^-Maorak,  Utmnt^  iL,  !!.)-•.  (fmf,  tt.) 


been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fiilionos  Nitrum,  of  whiiD 
Pliny'  gives  an  account,  was  also  mixed  with  the 
water  by  the  scourers.  Fuller's  earth  (en/m  ftMO' 
nta*).  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  was  em 
ployed  for  the  same  purposs.  We  do  not  know  th* 
•xaet  nature  of  this  earth,  hut  it  appears  to  have 
acted  in  tbe  same  way  as  our  fullers'  earth,  namely, 
partly  in  aeooring  and  partly  In  ahaorhing  the  greasy 
dirt.  Pliny'  says  that  the  dothca  ahould  he  waahed 
with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  becif  washed,  they  weru 
hung  out  to  drjt  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doom  of  the  fidlonlea.*  When 
dry,  the  wool  was  brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the 
nap,  sometimes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and 
sometimes  with  some  platta  of  tbe  thistle  kind 
The  clothes  were  then  bong  on  a  vessel  of  basket- 
work  (viminea  carta),  under  which  sulphur  was 
placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth;  for  the  ancient 
fullers  appear  to  have  known  that  many  colours 
were  destroyed  by  the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.* 
A  fine  white  earth,  called  Cimolian  by  Pliny,  was 
often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  increase  its  white- 
ness *  The  preceding  acooont  ia  wdi  flhutratad 
by  the  following  woodcut 


On  the  left  we  see  a  fuUo  brushing  or  carding  a 
white  taoie,  suspended  over  a  rope,  with  a  eara  oi 

brush,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modern  horsebrush.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  whicli  \v;is,  without 
doubt,  intended  lor  the  purpose  described  above ; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  intended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  kind 
of  garland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  olive  gar* 
land,  and  abore  him  an  owl  is  represented  sitting. 
It  is  thought  that  the  olive  garland  and  the  owl  in- 
dicate that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom. 
Sir  W.  Cell  imagines  tbat  the  owl  is  probably  tbe 
picture  of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  famOy. 
On  the  If  fl  a  well-dressed  female  is  sitting,  exam- 
ining a  piece  ol  work  which  a  younger  girl  brings  to 
her.  A  calantica  (ri(/.  Calantica)  upon  her  head, 
a  necklace,  and  bracelets,  denote  a  person  of  hu|her 
rank  than  one  of  the  ordinary  wont-people  of  tbe 
establishment. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man  in 
a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  whicb  appeara 
to  be  finished,  to  a  young  woman,  who  weam  a 
green  under- tunic,  and  over  it  a  yeUow  tunic  with 
red  stripes.  On  the  rijiht  is  another  female  in  a 
white  tunic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  hroshes.  Among  these  paint- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  uprit'ht 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  bo  siuooLh 

ene<l.   A  drawing  of  tbia  pvesa  ia  giTOi  in  the  aiti* 

cle  Cocm  EA.  p.  272. 

1.  (H.  N.,  xxxi.,  4«.)— Q.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  ryiii..  4.)— 3  (H.K 
uiT.,  57.)— 4.  (Dw.  43,  IK.  10.  i.  1,  »  4.)— 5.  (ApaL,  Utt^  k 
p.  SOS,  Bipoat.— Flin.,  II.  N.,  xzxv.,  30,  SJ.—VtUn  Oaam 
tU»41.)-«.  (ThflopluMt.,  Ghw.  IS  •  Ptatt.,  AstaU  •.• 
— rUa.,  H.  N.,  uiv.,  St.) 


rUNAMBULUa 


PUNDA. 


The  flrtabUshmsnt  or  workshop  of  the  fidlere  was 

railed  FullmicA,*  Fullnnicum*  or  FnHonium*  Of 
such  establishments  thrro  wcrf  yriat  numbers  in 
Rome,  for  the  Romans  du  not  apjo  ar  to  have  wash- 
ed at  home  eveo  their  lioea  clothes.*  The  trade  of 
the  Ailtera  was  considered  so  iraportant,  that  the 
ccn'-cr-  C  FI;niiiiiiiis  and  T,  .T^miliua,  B.C.  220. 
prt'-siTitRd  ilif  mode  in  wlnrh  dresses  were  to 
be  washed.*  Like  tin-  otlx  r  i  inoipal  trades  in 
Rooie,  the  FuUones  formed  a  coUegium.*  To  large 
fimns  a  fullonica  was  sometimes  attadied,  in  which 
the  work  was  perfumied  by  the  dates  who  belong- 
ed to  the  familia  nutica.^ 

Tlie  fullo  was  answerable  for  the  pro[K>rty  wlni. 
It  wa.s  in  his  possession ;  and  if  lie  returned  by  mis- 
take a  different  garment  from  the  one  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  was  liable  to  an  action  cx  Uxato ;  to  whirh 
actioD  he  was  abo  sabject  if  the  garment  was  in- 
jured* Woollen  parniciil.s  wha-li  had  In  <  n  tmcc 
washed  were  considered  to  be  le&s  valuable  than 
they  were  prsTioosly  ;*  henoe  MsrtiaH*  speaks  of  a 
loon^/ota  tenue  qutternt  as  a  poor  present. 

The  OreeVs  were  also  aeeustomed  to  send  their 
^'ariiicnts  to  fullers  to  In-  waslird  nml  sonuifd,  who 
apiM'ar  t..  liavc  adojUrd  a  siindar  mctliod  to  tiiat 
whu'li  has  !)ccii  dc.vcrdx'd  a^Hive."  The  word  irXi- 
retv  denoted  the  washing  of  linen»  and  icvafeieiv  or 
ym^ti'tn'  the  washing  of  woollen  dothes.** 
FULLO'MCA  (Vu!  Vvllo.) 
FUNA'LE  ((7\oA<ii"),  u  Link,  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  torch  (mi.  Fax),  but  made  of  papyni-s 
and  other  tibruus  plants,  twisted  like  a  nme,  and 
smeared  with  pitch  and  wax.'*  It  was,  indeed,  as 
Antipater  describes  it,  "  a  light  coated  with  wax" 
{ioftiraf  Kfifwxiruv").  For  this  reason  ii  %\  a.s  also 
called  crreus.  Funalia  are  soulplun  d  u|)on  a  mon- 
ument of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Pa> 
dua.**  At  the  Saturnalia  they  were  presented  by 
to  their  soperion,  and  were  lighted  in  hon- 
'  of  Saturn." 
FUNA'LIS  EQUUS.  {Vid.  Cvhrvs,  p.  332.) 
FUNAMUULUS  (naXoiaT^ftOxotvoCuTij^),  a  Rope- 
dancer.  'I1ie  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  was 
carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the  Romans 
as  it  is  with  us.**  If  we  may  judge  from  a  scries  of 
paintings  discovered  in  the  excavations'*  from  which 


the  figures  in  the  aonexea  wijodiut  jre  selected 
the  performers,  who  were  prfaifkn|ly  nrrnlM '  fin 
ced  themselves  in  an  endless  nm^offSBMnJ  and 


I.  (Diir.  3»,  f«.  3,  I.  3.1—2.  (Dn-  7,  tit.  1,  «.  13,  «  8.)—*. 
(Aitirn.  iMnir  ,  xiv.,  11,  p.  ii,  Hip«iu:.)  -I  (M  irti.il,  xiv.,  51.)— 
i.  (Pliii.,  II.  N.,  Xixv.,  iT.)— ft.  (Fal'irtt;,  Iinrrij.t.,  ji  ST^.)— 7. 
(V»n-o,  11.  R.,  I.,  ie.)-8.  (Dig.  19,  til.  2.  i.  13,  ♦  0;  i.  (10,  t  S; 

M.  7.  •.>}-•.  (PMmk,  10.—LmprMU,  HaUonb.,  90.)— 10. 
r»..  II.)— 11.  CnMopliraM..  CW.,  IS.— Athea.,  xT,  p.  5M,  d.— 
I'ollui,  Onr>m  .  rit..  39,  40.  41.)— U.  (Eu«U«h.  ad  OJ..  hit., 
U".  p.  I'.ijC'.  41.— (  ..nii<iro  Scl^ttgtn,  "  Antiquilntc*  Tritune 
tt  PuUoniB,"  TT«j.  ikJ  Rh«n.,  ITJ7.— Bfckmnnn.  Hiit.  of  Inrrn- 
HlM,  *e.,  ToL  HI.,  p.  see,  Ac.,  tTM*!.— lieckrr,  C-tUvt,  ii..  p. 
MS.  Ac— Id.,  Chankle*.  ii.,  p.  400.)— 13.  (Uul..  l)r>g.,  tx.,  10.) 
2jl4.  (Virjf.,  iEn.,  i.,  "87  — Serrnu,  b<I  loc.— Hor.,  Curoi..  iii., 
m,  7.— Val.  Mm.,  ill.,  «,  }  ».)— 13.  (Drunck.  Anal.,  ii ,  IIJ.— 
JMBta,  ad  kK.)— IS.  (Piffiv  jr..  Do  Scrrit,  p.  459.)-!:.  (AntipA- 
•■r,L«.-^bcrei>»  S*u,  i.,  «.)— 18.  (Hor.,  Epi«.,  u..  I,  SIO.— 
tph,  *•  »  ^  n.-MMtm,  Ds 


sportive  attitudes,  and  represented  the  characters 

of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary  beings 
i  tiree  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold  the  thyr- 
sus, which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing^^di. 
two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  ud  oin  w 
the  lyre ;  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into  TcssiJi 
of  different  forms.  They  all  have  their  heads  en- 
veloped in  skins  or  caps,  probably  inteudtd  as  a 
protection  in  case  of  falling.  The  Eroi^cror  Anto- 
ninus, in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  boy,  canssd 
feather  beds  {cuUUraa)  to  be  laid  under  the  ropcf,^ 
obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents  *  One  of  the 
roost  difficult  exploits  was  running  down  the  rope' 
at  the  cdnfhi.sioii  nf  the  per Kinnaiice  It  was  a 
Strange  attempt  of  (Jermanicus  and  of  the  Emperor 
Galba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the  rope.* 

FUNDA  (0#<M)dv«X  a  Sling.  The  light  troops 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  (p.  94)  consist- 
ed in  great  part  of  A\\\^(in(fundittrTes,a<;,tvi6x  rTai). 
The  sling  was  al.sn  very  much  employed  by  the 
Jews,  Phffinif  Mils,  and  Kgyptians,  by  the  Cai4iaU 
and  the  Persians.*  by  the  Spaniards,*  and  by  many 
other  natkms.  The  manner  in  whkdi  it  wm  '  ' ' 
ed  may  be  aeen  in  the  annexed  fig^'  of  ■ 


with  a  provision  of  stones  in  the  sinus  of  his  |^ 
I  um,  and  with  his  arm  extendrd  in  order  to  wUv 

Besides  stones,  ploflft 


the  slin?  aNnit  his  head  ' 


1.  (J.iv.,  1.  r.)— 2.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anion..  15.)— S.  (Soet,  Nm 
II.— Br.*!  M^.  in  I.jc.)— 4,  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  vtn.,  9.— Saat.,  OaIk 
6.— Sen.,  Epist.,  W.>— 5.  (n,<<l,  Sic,  nr.,  ST.— Id.,  xviii.,SlJ-. 
S.  (8treU>.  Ill  .  p.  436.  >>  .1.  )-T.  (B«rtoIi.  C«»l.  TW.  t-  MJ 
—4  (Virf .,  iEn.,  IX.,  567,  M«.-M.  il*..  vi;  ft1» )      ^  -  ~ 


tktt'ls,  <-a]lei!  plandcs  (fio^.vMidcf),  of  a  form  l)et\Tcen 
acortiii  and  almonds,  were  cast  in  moulds  to  be 
thrown  with  slings.'  They  have  been  found  on 
Uie  fiaia  of  Marathon,  and  in  other  pari«  of  Greece, 
■nd  nv  remultable  fbr  the  inseripUmis  and  devices 
which  they  exhibit,  such  as  thunderbolt.s,  the  names 
of  persons,  and  tiie  word  AESAI,  meaning  "  Take 
this'-' 

The  celebrity  of  the  natives  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
as  sUngers  is  said  to  hsTe  arisen  from  tlie  efaroan* 

etai.ce  that,  when  tl.l-y  were  children,  their  moth- 
ers obliged  them  to  obtain  their  food  by  striking  it 
with  a  sling.*  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Acha;ans 
and  Acamanians  attained  to  tlie  |,'rL-atest  expert- 
nesa  in  the  use  of  this  weapon. 

The  sling,  as  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  had 
at  one  end  a  loop  for  making  it  fast  to  the  hand.  It 
R-as  maJc  of  wool,*  hair,  hemp,  or  leather*  {stupea  ;* 
kabena').  Its  advantages  were,  that  it  might  be 
earrie<l  any  distance  withoQt  lite  slightest  inoonve- 
nieoce ;  that  sokUem  aooaaUMiied  to  the  use  of  it 
might  emptor  it  when  their  other  weapons  were 
anavailahlo  {poxitis  hiutis*) ;  and  that  il  \vas  very 
effective  in  checking  an  enemy,  isiiccially  in  stony 
places,  in  mountain  passes,  and  upon  eminences.* 
Hunters  also  used  the  sling  to  kill  their  game." 

WhOe  the  sling  was  a  rtry  efficacious  and  impor- 
tant instrument  of  anciont  warfare,  stones  thrown 
with  till'  hand  alont"  were  al.so  much  in  use  both 
among  tlir  Ronian.s"  and  with  other  nations  {ol  nr- 
rno6oXoi^*).  The  Libyans  carried  no  other  arms 
tliaa  three  speam  and  a  bag  Aril  of  atones.'* 

The  casting-net  waa  aomelimea  called  /imds.'* 

[Vii.  Retk.) 

FUNDUS.  The  primary  signification  of  this  word 
appears^  to  he  the  iMittom  or  foundation  of  a  thing  ; 
aiui  its  elemental y  part  (fud)  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  f^fiv6jo(  and  uvBji^v,  the  « in  fundus  being 
osed  to  strengthen  the  syliahie.  The  conjectures 
of  '.'^e  Latin  writors  as  tu  the  etymologf  M  fitodos 
may  be  .'^altly  nf{,'U'cted. 

Fundus  is  often  used  as  applied  to  land,  the  solid 
Mbatratum  of  all  man's  laboura.  According  to  Flo- 
lentiniiB,**  the  term  fundos  comprised  all  land  and 
constructions  on  it  ;  but  usage  had  re.strii  tid  the 
name  ol  udrs  to  city  houses,  rtUa  to  rural  houses, 
«'ca  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  ci'.y  not  built  upon, 
tgtr  10  a  plot  of  ipround  in  the  country,  and  JimduM 
to  ftr  emm  miifien*.  This  definition  of  fundus  may 
be  compared  with  the  uses  of  that  word  by  Horace 
and  other  writers.  In  one  passage,'*  Horace  places 
domus  and  fundus  in  opposition  to  one  another,  do- 
rous  being,  apparently,  there  used  as  equivalent  to 
aidaa. 

The  term  fundus  often  occurred  in  Roman  wills, 
and  the  testator  frequently  indicated  the  fundus  to 
which  his  last  dib|i<isttion.«i  referred  by  .sdinu  name, 
such  as  Sempronianus,  Seianus ;  someiitiies,  also, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  country,  as 
AadiM  Tr^alMMU  qui  est  in  regime  Atellana.^^  A 
fbndns  was  sometimes  devised  cum  nmni  instru- 
mento,  with  its  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry. 
Occasionally  a  question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  word  mstrumentum,  between  or  among  the  par- 
tiea  who  derived  their  elairo  from  a  testator.** 

Ftoidos  has  a  derived  sense  which  flows  easily 
enoujrh  from  its  primary  meaning  "  Fundus,"  saya 
Festus,  "  dicitur  populut  ette  ret,  quam  altenal,  hoc 

I.  (Lueret..  ri.,  l7S.-0*i<l.  Mrt„  li»  7M.—|d.  Ok,  vii.,  778^ 
li.  ft.,  iiv  .  W5,  H2«.>-2.  (Do!tw«irtToar,  voL  ii„  p.  IS9-1BI.— 
BBekh.  Curp.  Inwr .  i..  p.  311.)— 3.  (V«fet..  Da  Re  Mil.,  i..  18.) 
—4.  (H.mi.,  II..  till..  «».)— 3.  (Vi-Ktt.,  lit..  14.)— «.  fVint., 
0«<>rjt.,  I..  3(W  1— 7.  (JEn.,  li..  3T0.)— «.  (Virsj.,  I.  c.)— 9.  (Ve- 
I.,  Ifl.)— 10.  (Virir.,  Gf^rjr.,  i..  309.)-!  1.  (Wsrt..  i..  16.— 
Id.,  il.,  as  )— 13.  (Xen..  Hrllen..  ii  .  4,  »  12.J-13.  !1),  kJ.  Sic, 
hi.,  4».)-14.  (Virjr.,  OwiTf..  1.,  HI.)— ly  (Dig.  40,  tiL  IS, 
9U.y  -18.  (Ep..  I.,  >i.,  47.)-17.  (BriMMtat  Ds  FwmUlk  vii., 
m.h  18.  {Dig.  M.  til.  17,  ■.  11) 


«A/  auet<rr."'  (Vii.  Aoctor.)  In  this  sense  "/ursiM 
este"  ia  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  thing;  and  in  Uellius' 
there  is  the  expression  "  aementia  Ugi*qu$  JundMi 
ettUcriptorque  Aeri,"  (  Fid.  FmoBBAn.) 

FUNDITOitES.  (Fid.  FtoiroA.) 

•FUNGUS  (Mixm),  the  Mushroom.  "  Tin;  escu- 
lent mushrooms  of  the  ancients  comprehended,  no 
doubt,  the  Agancut  campestns,  and  other  species  of 
this  genus.  The  Aganem*  acrit  and  other  species 
were  ombraoed  under  their  poisonous  mashroonM. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  the  medical  student  tc 
compare  the  account  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms 
given  by  Nicandcr,  with  Orfila's  observations  on  the 
same  in  his  work  '  on  Poisons.'  "*  Diphilus,  an  an- 
cient  author  quoted  by  Athencus,  says  that  Fungi 
are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  laxative,  and  nutritious, 
but  of  difficult  digestion  and  flatulent,  .\picius  di- 
rects to  eat  tiicni  with  pepper,  oil,  salt,  Aic  Horace 
points  out  the  best  kind  of  Fungi,  and  the  poets, 
generally,  mention  musbiooma  aa  a  ddicaiqr  at  the 
tablee  of  gottrmaads.* 

FUNIS.  CFttf.NAvis.) 

FUNUS.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Konian  funer- 
als, and  of  the  different  lilea  and  oeremonica  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  Greeks  attached  great  importance  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  They  believed  that  souls  could 
not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till  their  bodies  had  been 
buried  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  shade  of  Kl 
penor  in  the  Odyssey*  earnestly  imploring  Ulysses 
to  bury  his  body.  Ulysses  also,  when  in  danger  ol 
shipwreck,  deplores  that  he  had  not  fallen  before 
Troy,  as  he  should  in  that  case  have  obtained  an 
honourable  burial  '  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
among  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  considered  a  reli- 
gious du^  to  throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body  whidi 
a  person  might  happen  to  find  unburied  and  aaMog 
the  Athenians,  those  children  who  were  released 
from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy  parents,  were 
nevertheless  twund  to  bury  them  by  one  of  Solon's 
laws.*  The  neglect  of  burying  one's  rdativoa  ia 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  orators  aa  a  grave 
charge  agaiittt  the  moral  chaiacter  of  a  man,*  sioee 
the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  relations  of  the  dead 
was  considered  a  religions  duty  by  the  universal 
law  of  the  Greeks.  Sophocles  represents  .Antigone 
as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order  to  bury 
the  deaid  body  of  her  brother  Polynhjes,  whieb 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded  to  be 
left  unburied.  The  common  expressions  for  the 
funeral  nt(  .s.  ru  dtKata,  vouiua  or  lofxi^ofieva,  Trpoa^- 
Kovra,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a  legal 
and  moral  efadm  to  horiaL 

The  common  customa  connected  with  a  Greek 
funeral  are  described  by  Locian  in  his  treatise  Jh 
Lurtu;^^  and  there  is  no  reason  I'or  sup|)osing  that 
they  differ  much  from  those  which  were  practised 
in  earlier  times.  After  a  person  was  dead,  it  was 
the  custom  first  to  place  ta  bis  mouth  an  obolus, 
called  davuKJi  (vii.  Danaci),  with  which  ho  might 
pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades  Tlie  body  was  then 
washed  and  anointed  with  |>erluiiied  oil,  and  the 
head  was  crowned  with  the  flowers  which  happen^ 
ed  to  be  In  aeaaon.  The  deceased  waa  then  dresa- 
ed  in  as  handsome  a  robe  as  the  ftmily  eoold  af^rd, 
in  order,  according  to  I.ucian,  that  he  might  not  lie 
cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  nor  be  seen  naked  by 
Cerberus  ;  this  garment  appears  to  have  been  usu 

1.  (GOTiym  PlaatoA,  THana,,  V.,  L,  7,  **fiiidas  patwr.">>- 
9.  (lit.,  Sli—S.  (TliMpbTMt.,  H.  P.,  i.,  B.<— Niouul.,  Alei.,  v 

990. — Orfila  an  Poitont,  ii.,  337.)— 4.  (Alhen.,  Deipno*.,  ii.,  1# 
— Adami,  A|>p«iiO.,  «.  ».  itvuvi'—Uont.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4. — Jur.,  Sut- 
H5. — AJxDi»,  Comnjcntarv  on  P»iil  of  ^Enna,  p.  09.) — 9 
(li..  68,  ic.)— P.  (O,!.,  v.,  311'.)  7.  (.Kl.,  Var.  Hut.,  t.,  M.)- 
8.  (JCich.,  c.  TiiuiiiTii..  J..  40.)— 9.  (DenxisUi.,  c  AnMcc.,  i.,  r 
787.  4  3.-Ly»..  r.  Plul.,  p.  883  ;  •  Alcib., Mll>— IV 
Ac,  vijI.  li.,  p.  090,  ed.  ReiU.) 
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illy  t»Ii.Uj.'  These  duties  were  not  perfr/rmpd  hy 
hired  persons,  like  the  polltntlorft  among  the  Ro- 
mans, but  by  the  women  of  the  family,  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  corpse  alwajs  devolved.* 

The  eorpae  wi»  thea  laid  out  (np69em(,  irporWen' 
in)  on  a  bed  (xXiVi;),  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  {^poaxf^iAauiv) 
for  supporting  tlie  hca<i  and  hack  '  It  is  said  that 
the  bed  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  out  waa  ori- 
^naU7  plaerd  outskle  the  house  :*  but  at  Athens 
««  know  it  was  placed  inside,  by  one  of  Solon's 
iawi.*  The  object  of  this  formal  npodeaic  was,  that 
it  roght  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had  died  natu- 
rally, and  that  do  violence  bad  been  done  to  hmi  * 
Plato^  assigns  another  raaaoo,  WHM^,  that  there 
mi^t  be  no  doubt  that  the  peraon  was  dead,  and 
says  that  the  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  the 
house  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  fact.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  were  placed 
painted  earthen  ve-ssels  called  X^mdoi,*  which  were 
also  buried  with  the  oorpae ;  examplee  of  which 
nwybe  seen  In  the  drawings  of  the  ooflns  given 
'BBtticrcr*  and  Stackelberj;.'*  Oreat  numbers  of 
p;ilnted  vases  have  been  found  in  modern 
an<l  they  ha%e  been  of  great  use  in  explain- 
ing  many  matters  connected  with  antiquity.  A  hon- 
egr-edte,  called  fuUmSrot  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  Cerberus,  was  also  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse."  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of 
water  was  placed,  called  6arpaKov,  af>6d?.iov  or 
6aviov,  in  order  that  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
house  might  purify  themselves  by  sprinkling  water 
on  their  persons.**  The  relatives  stood  around  the 
bed,  the  women  uttering  great  lamentations,  rend- 
ing their  gannents,  and  teariiif;  their  hair."  Solon 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this,'*  but  his  regulations 
on  the  subject  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
observed.  It  was  formeify  the  practice  to  sacrifice 
victims  before  carrying  oat  the  dead :  but  this  cus- 
tom WHS  not  observed  in  the  time  of  Plato."  No 
femal'>s  under  60  years  of  as;e,  except  the  nearest 
feUttTes(ivrV  iyr^Mddy),  were  alloweil  to  be  pre:^- 

ent  whi>  the  eorpae  was  in  tiie  house.** 
On  the  day  after  the  itptlkotf,  or  the  third  day 

after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  (fx^/xi,  /\- 
Ko/itd^)  for  burial  early  m  the  morning  and  before 
sunrise,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  appears  to 
have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereua.'^  A 
burial  noon  after  death  waa  soppoeed  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find  the  alMide  of  ntroclus 
saying  to  Achilles,'* 

Ouim  fu  5m  raxtora,  wSXof  ititm  mptiot*. 

fo  some  phioea  it  appears  to  have  been  nsoal  to 

bury  the  dead  on  the  day  following  death."  Tlie 
men  walked  before  the  corpse,  and  the  women  be- 
hind." Ttie  furicral  procession  was  preceded  or 
fcrilowed  by  hired  mourners  (dpi7iv<'o( ).  who  appear 
to  have  been  naoally  Carian  women,  though  Plato 
speaks  of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  Thqr  played 
mournful  tunes  on  the  flute." 

The  body  w,i^  <  I'.lirr  huried  or  Imrned.  Lucian" 
<ays  that  the  Greeks  bum  and  the  Persians  hury 
their  dead ;  but  modem  writers  are  greatly  divided 


I.  (0.,  xriii.,  S59.— Artemiilor.,  Oiw-irorr.,  ii.,  .•.)— 2.  (Inai, 
D*  Philoct.  hcrcd.,  p.  143.— Id.,  I)e  Ciron  hirrr<  .,  p.  909.) — 3. 
(I,T«.,  c.  Erntoath.,  p.  3*5.)— 4.  (S'-h«'.  »J  Anii«ph.,  LrsislT., 
flif.)— 5.  (Drnyiath.,  r.  MaCMt.,  p.  l(Tri.)-fi  fP  .lI  .x  On<.tn., 
nil..  «i.)-7.  xii.,  9,  p.  VW.)— «.  (Ari»t  .;-h.,  f><  (..  103?, 

IM.)— 9.  ('•  VMem.,"  tiUe-pMre.)— 10.  (I>i<>  r..»!*r  Uir  llelle- 
•m,  pi.  8.)— II.  (Anitopb.,  LyaiMr.,  flOl,  with  irhol. — Comjinre 
TirS'i  Xu.,  ti.,  419.}— IS.  (AnatcT-H.,  EccI  ,  1033.  — PuUux, 


in  opinion  as  to  which  was  th«   usual  pra-'tic*. 
Wachsmuth'  Raj's  that  in  historical  times  the  dead 
were  always  buried  ;  but  this  statement  is  not 
strictly  correct.   Thus  we  find  that  Socrates  apeaJu 
of  his  body  being  either  burned  or  buried;*  the 
body  of  Timnleon  was  burned,*  and  so  was  that  of 
Philopocmon.*   The  word  <&uirretv  was  used  in  coo 
ncxioM  Willi  ritlier  mode;  it  is  applied  to  the  col 
lection  of  the  ashes  after  bu  ning,  and  accordingly 
we  find  the  words  Mtw  and  duwretv  used  togeth 
cr.*  1*he  proper  expression  for  interment  in  the 
earth  is  Karopiirreiv,  whence  we  find  Socrates  speak- 
ing of  TO  Tuua  fj  na>'>u^vov  i)  KaTopvrrourtov.  In 

Ht>mer  the  budies  of  tlic  dead  are  burneu  ;*  but  in- 
terment was  also  used  in  rery  ancient  tiroes.  Ci- 
cero^ aaya  that  the  dead  were  boried  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Ceerops;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones 
of  Orestes  hciiiu'  found  in  a  cuflin  nt  Tegea.*  The 
dead  were  couuiionly  buried  among  the  Spartans* 
and  the  Sicyonians and  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice  ia  proved  by  the  neat  nomber  of  skel^ 
tons  found  in  eolRns  in  naoaern  tines,  whicft  have 
evidently  iint  been  ex()osed  to  the  action  of  fire. 
Dolli  burning  and  burying  appear  to  have  been  al- 
ways used  to  a  greater  or  less  exit  nt  at  ditTerenl 
periods,  till  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put 
an  end  to  tiie  Ibrnmr  practioe. 

The  dead  bodies  were  usually  hurned  on  piles  of 
wood  called  Trvftni.  Tlie  body  was  placed  on  the 
top;  and  iH  the  heroic  times  it  was  customarj"  to 
bum  with  the  corpse  aniiaals,  and  even  captives  or 
slaves.  Thus,  at  the  fluMsal  ef  Patrodus,  Achilles 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen*  hones,  and  dogs,  and  also 
twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  burned 
with  those  ol' his  friend  "  Oils  ari'l  i^i  rfiMiies  were 
also  thrown  into  the  tiames.  When  the  pyre  waa 
biirned  down,  the  remains  of  the  fire  were  quench- 
ed with  wine,  and  the  idatiTee  and  friends  ooUee^ 
ed  the  bones.**  The  boMt  wen  then  washed  wilk 
wine  and  nil,  and  placed  In  nms,  whidi  were  aoiii^ 
times  made  of  gold.'* 

The  corpses  which  were  not  burned  were  boried 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  namea,  as 
anpoi,  irve'Xot,  Xtfvoi,  Xapvantf,  ipeSrat,  though  aoma 
of  these  names  were  also  applied  to  the  urns  il 
whi<  h  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were  made 
of  various  materials,  but  were  usually  ol  d  iked  clay 
or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very  vanous,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Stackelberg,  Dit 
Grdhfr  dtr  Hrllenen.  pi  7,  8.  The  following  wood* 
cut  contains  two  of  the  most  ancient  kindi  the 
figure  in  the  middle  ia  tba  i 


viiU  65.— HMych.,  ■.  t.  'Aal.}—',3.  (Luciu,  lb.,  19.,— 
14.  (Plst,  M.,  tt,9I.)— »  (Mil).,  e.  S,  p.  319.)— 18.  (Demoitli., 

t.MMtn  .p.  1071.)— ir.  (IViuirth.,  1.  c  — Antiph.,  Chor., 
fcTW.— I  .c,        Lejf.,  II..  2ft   -H.  (tl..  mil..  71.— C 
Xro..  Mem.,  i.,  9,  «  53.)— 19.  (Cnllim.,  Epirr..  13  — Picuj.  Lsert,, 
.  ,  l«.)-20.  (Dtinwth.,  1.  r.)-01  (PUt  ,  Lr?  .  vii..  8,  p.900  — 
Boarch., «.  r.  KaplMi  — P  lu,  Onoin.,  iv.,  79.)— 99.  (lb.,  91  ) 
4M 


The  dead  were  nsodly  tanried  ontsido  the  tamtt 

as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  the  city 
brought  pollution  to  the  living,  .^t  .\thcns  the 
dead  were  I'ormerly  hiirietl  in  their  own  housp.s,'* 
but  in  historical  times  none  were  allowed  to  be 
buried  within  the  city.'*  Lyemgos.  hi  order  to  «e- 
move  all  supenstition  respecting  the  presence  of 
the  dea<l,  allowed  of  buii.i)  in  Sparta  and  at  Me- 
gara.  also,  the  dead  were  huried  within  the  town  '■ 
Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  fro* 
qoootly  buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  ef 
tombs  in  the  fields."   Tombs,  however,  were  HMMt 

1  (llflle..  Alterthumtk.,  ii.,  SrpTTyT)— 9.  (Ptei,  Fkmit ,* 
p.  n3.)>  3.  (Plut.,  Timid..  39  >-4.  (Id.,  Phito..  tl.)-« 
(Dionjrt.  HiU.,  Ant.  Hnni.,  v.,  48.)— 0.  (11.,  zsiii.,  197, 
»iy.JS7,  Ac.)— 7.(D«  Lag.,  ii.,  95.)— 8.  (Herod.,  06.— Cos 
p««  Plat.,  Sol.,  10.)— 9.  (Pint..  Lycar^..  97.— ConMunt  ThneyU  , 
i..  1S4.)— 10.  (P»ui..  ii..  7,  «  8.>-ll.  (11..  ix.ii.,  I6»,  4te.>— It 
(II.,  xat..  7BI  )— 13.  (Oa..  HIT.,  71,  Ac-)-H.  (Plw.,  Mm.,| 
c.)— 15.  (Cic.  »d  Firni  .  IT.,  IS.  »  3.)— Iflw  (Plut.,  L7P«|>fMo 
17.  (Paus.,  I..  43.  «  S  )-H  (DanuMtk.,  C.  BSSI«,  ^  lllt-« 
DoBiO.  ad  T«i.,  Eun.  Prot..  10.) 
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ftequenlly  built  by  iho  side  of  roads  and  near  The 
gates  of  tbe  ettji  Thus  the  tomb  of  Tbucydides 
was  near  the  melHian  gate but  the  moat  com- 
mon place  of  burial  was  outside  of  the  Itonian  gate, 
near  the  road  leading  to  the  Peirffus,  which  gate 
was  for  that  reason  called  the  burial-gate  {'l^piai 
avJUu').  Those  who  had  fallen  in  batUe  were  bu- 
ried at  tiM  pnMie  expense  in  the  erter  Oeramoieas, 
on  the  rnad  leading  to  the  Acadeuiia.* 

Thf  tuiiibs  were  regarded  as  private  property, 
and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  famOies  wboee  nl- 
atives  had  been  bniied  in  them.* 

I  were  called  ^9<(ef,  rcS^t,  ftvnftara,  yvtintia. 
Many  of  these  were  only  mounds  of  earth 
Of  atones  (jfti/io-a  »j'uvvai,  Tvutoi).  Others  were 
built  of  stone,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  great 
taste.  Some  of  tbe  mo»t  remarkable  Greek  tombs 
are  those  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antiphe'lus  the  tombs  are  very  numerous  They 
all  have  Greek  inseriptions,  which  are  generally 
much  destroyed  by  the  damp  sea-air.  Tlie  follow- 
ing woodcut,  taken  from  Mr.  FeUows's  work/  con- 
vuns  one  uf  these  tombs,  and  will  gire  an  idea  of 
(he  general  appearance  od'the  whole. 


At  Xanthua  the  tomba  are  atili  mora  numerous. 
They  are  cut  mto.  or  are  formed  by  cutting  away, 

the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  standing  like  works  of 
sculpture.*  The  same  is  the  case  at  Tclmessus, 
where  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of 
temples.  They  are  getierally  approached  by  steps, 
and  the  columns  of  the  porneo  atand  out  about  six 
feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cclla ;  the  interiors 
▼ary  but  little ;  they  are  usually  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size.  One  side 
ia  occupied  by  the  door,  and  tbe  other  sides  contain 
bendies  on  which  the  ooffina  or  mna  have  been 
plaeed.'' 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  ground,  and 
called  hypogea  {vrr'r/nta  or  i-oycia).  They  corre- 
spond to  the  Roman  condtlona.*  ( Vid.  Conditori- 
en) 

At  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  osually 

buried  in  the  earth,  and  originally  the  place  of  their 

inleniient  was  not  marked  by  any  riioiitiinrnl.'  Af- 
terward,  however,  so  much  cx|Knse  was  meurred 
in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  the  deceased,  that 
jitnw  provided  by  one  of  Solon's  laws  that  no  one 


I.  (Pkn*.,  1.,  83,  I)  II.)— 2.  i  Ktvm.  MiiL*.  an.l  II.!r[HMT  ,  ».  v.— 
Tl»ophr»»t.,  LK»r.,  H.)— 3.  (Thnrvd,,  n..  ?1-Prin«.,  }.,'29.l) 
Lh-4.  (DeaMWth.,  c.  Eubul..  p.  I3t)7  ;  c.  .Macatt.,  11/77 .—I'lc, 
Dm  Lcfr-,  li..  96.)— i.  (Kicunion  in  Aw»  Minor.  p.2l0.)— 4.  (lb., 

Un6.y—1.  (lU,  p.  S4».)-&  (Petrab,  0.  U)  >— 9.  (Cic,  Da 

Mum 


should  crf-ct  a  mmoment  wUA  eoald  not  \m  coin 
nieted  by  ten  imq  in  the  cooree  of  iVpea  daya.' 
This  law,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  lieea 

strictly  observed.  Wc  read  of  nap  monument  whica 
cost  twenty-five  mine,*  and  of  another  which  cost 
more  than  two  talents.*  Demetrioa  Phalereus  also 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  eipense  by  forbid* 
ding  the  erection  of  any  ftaneral  monument  rooiv 
than  three  cubits  in  height  * 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  per 
sons  were  usually  of  four  kinds :  1.  ari/'/Mi,  pillar* 
or  upright  stone  tablets;  S  uwec*  columns;  t. 
vatdta  or  amall  boUdinga  in  the  fbrm  of  tem* 
pies ;  and.  4.  TpdneCai,  flat  square  stone-,  called 
by  Cicero'  merua.  The  term  arti?.ai  is  sonu  timea 
applieil  In  all  kinds  of  funeral  monument.s,  but 
properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  which 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  heading 
called  Inidrifia.  These  iTrtdt/fiara  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work,  as  in 
the  two  followintr  spec  imens  taken  from  .Stackel- 
berg.*  Tbe  shape  of  the  imfhifta,  however,  some- 


times  differed :  among  tbe  Sicyonian^  it  was  in 
ahape  of  the  6kt6c  or  fasHghm  {vid.  FAsnomi). 
which  is  placed  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple 

The  Klovtf  or  columns  were  of  various  forms. 
The  three  in  the  following ' 
Stackelberg^  and  Millin.* 


The  following  example  of  an  iip^ov,  which  is  also 
.jBBn  ftmn  Stackelberg.*  will  give  a  eeneral  idea  of 
monnmenta  of  tliia  Itiui.  Another  qa^y  ia  given 
m  the  course  of  this  artide. 

The  inscriptions  upon  these  funeral  monuments 
usually  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  that  of  the  demus  to  which  be  belonged,  as  well 
aa,  frequently,  aome  account  of  hia  life.  A  worit  on 
these  monuments,  entitleil  Ttepi  UmfiiiTuv,  waa  writ- 
ten by  Diodorus  Periegeies.'* 

Orations  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sorneiimes 
pronounced  ;  but  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations 
should  be  confined  to  persona  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral     In  the  hermc  agea  gamaa 

1.  (W.,  n.,  28.)— 2.  (Lyi.,c.  Dioy.,  n.  l»3.)-3.  (l)ctn<«lh.,& 
SUph.,  i..  p.  liaS,l«.>-4,  <Gte.  l.«.)-A.  (1.  c.)-«.  (pi. 
7.  (pi.  44,  4e.H-8.  ifatat.  U  Tmh  Aam  wd,  u.,  pi.  il.i-t 
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•«ra  oduhniul  at  tiM  fkiMral  €f  a  gnat  ami,  w  in 
Ihaoaaeaf  MMMtais*  but  tUa  pneliea  doea  not 
waai  to  ham  beeo  uaual  io  ttia  historical  tiinaa. 


All  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  funorals 
were  ooosidered  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
templeaofthegodatillthejhad been  purified.  Those 
persons  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in  foreign  < 
countries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been  per- 
formed in  their  own  cities,  were  called  vart^wTTOTfim 
and  6cvrtp6noTfioi  if  they  were  alive.  Such  persons 
were  considered  impure,  and  could  only  be  delivered 
from  their  impurity  by  being  dressed  in  twaddling 
clothes,  and  treated  like  newborn  infants.*  i 
Alter  the  funeral  was  over  the  relatives  partook 
•f  a  feast,  which  was  called  rrepldecTvov  or  viKpo- ; 
#c,Tvov.*   This  feast  was  always  given  at  the  house  j 


•f  the  nearaat  niativa  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the 
refartivea  of  theae  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of 

Chamineia  partook  of  the  ntfjidci'iov  at  the  Inmse 
of  Demosthenes,  as  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative 
to  them  all.*  These  feasts  are  frequently  repre- 
aaated  on  funeral  monuments.  In  one  comer  a 
hone's  head  is  osoally  plaeed,  which  was  faitended 
to  represent  death  as  a  journey.  The  following 
wood<nit,  which  reprcsciilM  a  rrrptdeirrvnv  or  vtKpi)- 
ftiTV'ii-,  is  taken  from  the  Mir  niitra  Oion.,  \.,  lab.  52. 
No.  135.  A  similar  example  of  a  trepiitinvm  i» 
Liran  at  tho  beginnhif  of  nobhouse's  TmtU.* 


St(.  iwoyiflyMrs,  x"^-  Ariataphaaoa*  aUudea  le  Ha 

rpira.  Tm  principal  saertfiee,  howerer,  to  tho 

dead  was  on  the  ninth  day,  called  Iwara  or  Ivara  * 
The  mourning  for  the  dead  appears  to  have  lasted 
tin  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  funeral,*  on  which 
day  aacrifioea  were  again  oflbred.*  At  Sparta  tho 
time  of  nouming  waa  Ifanited  to  eteren  dteys.* 
During  the  time  of  nioumine  it  was  considered  in- 
decorous for  the  relatives  ol  the  decta^td  to  appeal 
in  public  *  they  were  accustoincd  to  wear  a  black 
dress,'  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  Lair  aa  a 
sign  of  griaf  (IlXAiofOf  «tvArr)fp<o(*). 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to  wbieh 
,  they  belonged  with  the  greatest  care,  and  were  re- 
garded as  among  the  strongest  ties  which  attached 
a  man  to  his  native  land.*  In  the  Docioiasia  of  the 
Athenian  archons  it  wasa]wa!jraaeabjeetof  inquiiy 
whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair  the  tomhs 
of  their  ancestors."  On  certain  days  the  tombs 
were  crownf  (!  w  ith  floucr.s.  and  offerinirs  were 
made  to  the  dead,  consisting  of  garlands  of  flowers 
and  various  other  things;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  iEschyl.,  Per:,  609.  dtc. ;  Ckoiph.,  86,  dtc.  Thn 
act  of  offering  these  presents  was  called  hayi^eiv, 
and  the  offerinRs  themselves  IvayiofiaTa,  or,  more 
commonly,  ;|[oai.  Such  offerings  at  the  tombs  are 
represented  upon  many  A^kvAm,  or  paintod  raaei^ 
of  which  an  onmple  ia  given  in  the  foUowiog  wood* 
cut.**  The  tomb  is  bant  hi  the  ftntn  of  a  tempio 
(fift^v),  and  upon  it  is  a  representation  of  the  de- 
ceased. See  also  Stackelberg,  pi.  44-46,  and  Mil* 
ttn,  Tel.  U.,  pL  3S,  88,  for  feitlMr  < 


On  the  second  day  aflor  Um  liineral  a  Morttoo  to 

Ac  ilr'ad  w:is  nlTcred,  caBod  Tplra.  Pollux*  enu- 
■teratcs  in  order  all  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
which  followed  the  funeral :  rp'.ra,  iwara,  rpiaitu- 

1.  (0.,  snii.)— S.  (HMTch.,  i.  v.— pint.,  QaMt.  Rom.,  i.)- 
$.  (Locian,  lb.,  c  14.— Cic..  lie  L«(.,  ii.,  (DtmiMth., 
•to  CoMb.  p.  »l,  !».)—«.  tf'iBijiii  Mflilw,  AnM.  *u 


The  ytyinid  mentioned  by  Herodotus"  appear  to 
have  consisted  m  ^fferinKs  of  the  same  kind,  which 
were  presented  on  tho  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  tho  deceased.  Tho  mniaia  were  probably  offer- 
ings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  death  ; 
though,  according  to  some  writers,  the  vtKvaia  were 
the  same  a.s  the  }(v/>r/fi  "  Meala 
sented  to  the  dead,  and  burned.'* 

Cortain  eriminal^.  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
state,  were  also  deprived  of  the  ritos  of  burial, 
which  was  consider^  as  an  additional  punishment 
There  were  certain  [il-ict,^.  both  at  .-Mhctis  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  Mirh  criminals 
were  cast  "  A  person  who  had  committed  suicide 
waa  not  deprived  of  burial,  but  the  hand  with  which 
ho  had  killed  hhnadf  was  cot  olT  and  harM  by  lu 

I.  (LjrMftr.,  911,  with  tchnl.)— t.  (£icluii.,c.  Ctar.,  p.  SIT. 
— IwiM,  De  Ciron.  hBiedn  p>  SM.)— i.  (L|S»  D*  CMS.  MMLt 
p.  16.)— 4.  (narpacnt..  a.  r.  TowiMr.)— S.  ?n<it..Lya.,tr.MiL 

(veichm..  c.  Cum.,  n.  4«8,  4fl9.1— T.  (Enrip..  Helm..  lOffT.- 
Ipliiff.  Aiil.,  H38.— IiurBt,        Niri«tr.  h»reil..  p.  71.— Plot., 
Perul..  38.)-8.  (.flwhyl.,  Ch.ifph..  7.)-9.  (JEachyl..  Pert- 
405.— I.vcuic  .  r.  I..M.  r  .  ,..  141.)— 10.  (Xen.,  Mem..      >,  «  II.) 
—  11.  (MiKin.  Pcint.  do  Vii»,  s  .\nt  ,  toI.  ii..  pi.  57.)  — It. 
V  : — 13.  (Hctyrh.,  i.  v.  fn t'.-i  i  ■- (irammaU.  Brkkfr.  p.  01.) 

I  — il.  (Lurian.  Cnntrmpl.,  p.  23,  val.  i.,  p.  Hi,  ed.  R»its. — Id. 

\  D»  Mere.  Cmilurt..  28,  p.         Arttnidot ,  O— ii—n  1*^  M4 

I  — U.  (Plat.,  Toem.,  Str-Tkocyd.,  1N.1 
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■etr.'  The  bodies  of  those  penoos  who  had  hecn 
struck  by  li;^htning  were  regarded  as  sacred  (itpoi 
7««poi):  they  were  never  buried  with  others,*  but 
asoaUy  od  the  spot  where  tbe>  had  been  6iruck.' 
(VU.BisnntAtN) 

We  now  pm^MA  to  giv«  in  aoeooot  of  Roman 
maenls.  They  were  conducted,  in  some  respents, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Greek  funerals  ;  but  as  they 
diflfer  in  many  imj^rlant  particulars,  a  separate  ac- 
count of  each  is  prea  in  this  article. 

Wbea  •  Romni  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
mm  »t  rdathre  inesent  endeaTobred  to  catch  the 
last  breath  with  hia  moutli  ♦  The  rint;  was  taken 
IKirthe  finger  of  the  dying  person  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  his  cys  and  mouth  were  closed  by 
the  neaiest  relative,*  who  called  upon  the  deceased 
by  name  (tndlaiMre,  eonefMRere),  exdaiming  htm  or 
ra/f.'  The  corpse  was  then  washed,  and  anointed 
wich  oil  .ind  perfumes  by  slaves,  called  PdlinctoTcx, 
who  brlongert  to  the  Libiltnarii,  or  undertakers, 
called  by  this  Greeks  p€KpoduKT<u.*  The  Libitinani 
appear  to  bare  been  so  called  because  they  dwelt 
near  the  Temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  all  things 
requisite  for  funerals  were  sold.*  Hence  we  find 
the  expressions  vilare  LMlinam  and  ctaileit  Libili- 
nam  uacd  in  the  sense  of  escaping  death.'*  At  this 
temple  an  account  {ratio,  cphemerWi  was  kept  of 
those  who  died,  and  a  small  sum  was  paid  fin:  the 
registration  of  their  names.** 

A  small  coin  wa.T  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse,  ir  order  to  pay  the  fenyman  in  Hades,** 
and  the  body  was  bud  out  on  a  couch  in  the  Testi- 
hula  of  the  borne,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door, 
and  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
liai!  worn  when  alive.  Ordinary  citizor.s  were 
dre»sed  in  a  white  toga,  and  mugistrdtes  in  their 
official  robes."  If  the  deceased  had  received  a 
crown,  while  alive,  as  a  reward  for  hie  nravery,  it 
was  now  placed  on  his  head,**  and  the  eooeb  on 
which  he  was  laid  was  sometimes  covered  witli 
leaves  and  flowers  A  branch  of  cypress  was  ali>u 
usually  placed  at  the  door  of  the  bouae,  if  be  was 
a  person  of  consequence.'* 

Ttennals  were  osoaDy  ealled  /«iwr«  juttt  or  ex- 
ttquUt;  the  latter  term  was  generally  applied  to 
the  funeral  procession  {pompa  funebns).  There 
were  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private  ;  of 
which  the  former  was  called  funus  publicum**  or  in- 
iietivum,  because  the  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
herald the  latter, /unu«  Utciium,**  (ranslaiilium,** 
or  fleheium.  A  person  appears  to  have  usually  left 
a  certain  sura  of  money  in  his  will  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
nor  appouit  anj  one  to  bury  bim,  this  duty  devolved 
apoo  the  penona  to  triiom  the  property  waa  left, 
and  if  he  died  without  a  will,  upon  his  rnatiTes  ao- 
coiding  to  their  order  of  succession  to  the  property. 
The  expanses  of  the  funeral  were  in  such  casts  de- 
cided by  an  arbiter  according  to  Uie  property  and 
rank  of  the  deceaaed,**  wlieaoe  artUrit  u  need  to 
aignify  the  funeral  expenses."  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  mode  in  whidi  a  funeral  was  con- 
ducted only  appUes  strictly  to  the  funerals  of  the 
pnt  I  Hie  aame  pomp  and  eaemoor  eooid  ml,  of 

I.  (-fUchin.,  c.  Clci.,  6M,  637.)— 2.  (Eunp.,  -SiifJ.,  925  ) 
—3.  (AxtBoud  ,  Oneirocr.,  ii.,  9,  p.  H6.)~  -t.  (Virg..  ^n.,  iv., 
■M.— Cic,  Verr.,  45.)— 5.  (Suel.,  Tib.,  73.)— C.  {Vin(.,JEn., 
a.,  487.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Trut.,  III.,  lii.,  43.— lU.,  Met.,  US.— Id., 
Wm^  IT.,  89a.-CsML,  «L,  tO.)-«.  (Dw.  14,  Ut.  S,  •.  ft, «  &)— 
H  (8«Bac.,  Ot  B«mC,  vL,  SB.— n«it.,  Qvcat.  Rom.,  «3.— Lit., 
ill.,  SI.— Pint.,  Nttm., IS.)— 10.  (llor.,  Cam.,  III.,  xxx.,t.— 
Jut.,  xii.,  122.)— 11.  <8mt..  Ner.,  99.— Diuny*.  Hal..  Ant.  Rom., 
ir.,  15.)— 19.  (Jut.,  iii.,  907.)— 13.  (Jov.,  in.,  17*2.  — I.iv.,  miv., 
7.— Soet.,  Ner.,  50.)— 14.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  24.)-15.  (Lucao., 
lii.,  44S-— Hor.,  Carm^  II.,xi»..  33.)— 18.  (T»cit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  11.) 
—17.  (Fertos.  ».  ».— Cic,  De  Lex-,  li-,  24.)— 18.  (OviJ,  Triit., 

i,  iii.,  S3.)— 19.  (Saet.,  Nar.,  33.)— V-  (I>if.  H,      ^,  ••  IS-)— 
I.  (Dir.  I.  c.)— 33.  (Cie.,  Pm  OHht  ff^ldl,  pnH  M.  in 
•Id.iaPi*..9.) 


course,  be  observed  hi  the  caae  of  peisoiw  iu  m  h 

nary  circumstances. 

All  furerals  in  aucieiU  [Iiuch  were  perlornacd  ai 
night  ,*  out  afterward  the  poor  only  were  buried  at 
night,  because  they  could  not  i^rd  to  have  an> 
fiiaenl  prooeaaion.*  The  corpse  was  usually  car- 
ried out  of  the  honse  {tffcrebatur)  on  the  eighth  day 
aAer  the  death  *  The  order  of  il:e  funeral  pro- 
cession was  regulated  by  a  person  called  JJttigntUu* 
or  Dominus  Funcrit,  who  was  attended  by  lictora 
dreaaed  in  black.*  It  was  beaded  by  musiciAr.r  of 
Tarioos  kinds  (eondeitu*,  titieine*),  who  piayed 
mournful  strains,*  and  next  came  mourning  women, 
called  I'rafica,*  who  were  lured  to  lament  and  sing 
the  funeral  song  \nctnia  or  Utsua)  in  pmise  of  the 
deceased.  These  were  sometimes  followed  by  pbyr 
ers  and  boflbons  {Meun»,  Awfrnmet),  of  whom  one. 
called  Archimimus,  tepresf  nti  <!  tlie  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  imitated  lu.s  words  and  actions.^ 
Then  came  the  slaves  w  horn  the  deceased  had  lib- 
crated,  wearing  tlie  cap  of  liberty  (piUati)i  the 
number  of  whom  was  occasionally  very  great,  rinoe 
a  master  sometimes  liberated  all  his  slaves  in  bis 
will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  his  funeral.' 
Belore  llie  corp.>-c  the  images  of  the  deceased  and 
of  his  ancestors  were  carried,*  and  also  the  crowns 
or  military  rewards  wbleb  he  bad  gained.>* 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  couch  (Uctka),  to 
which  the  name  of  Fcretrum**  or  Capulum^*  was  usu- 
ally given  ;  but  the  bodies  of  pour  citizens  and  of 
slaves  were  carried  on  a  common  kind  ol  bier  or 
coirm,  called  Sniapila}*  The  Sandapila  was  car> 
ried  by  bearers,  called  Ve*p<z  or  Vt^UUmu,^*  be* 
cause,  according  to  Pestus,'*  they  carried  ori  the 

corpses  in  the  evening  {rfxj>crti?w  Ufnpnre).  The 
couches  on  which  tlic  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car- 
ried were  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple.'*  Tbey  were  often  caniod 
on  the  shoulders  or  the  nearest  rdativee  of  the  d^ 
ceased,'*  and  sometimes  on  those  of  his  frtedmen." 
Julius  Caisar  was  carried  by  the  Tuagis.lrates,  and 
Augustus  by  the  senators." 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  mourning ;  his  sons  with  thehr  heads 
ed,  and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare  and 
their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  both.*'  Tin  y  often  uttered  loud  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  women  beat  their  breasts  and  tore 
their  cheeks,  though  tbis  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  (MvMtnt  geruu  ne  radurUo^.  If  the 
deceased  was  of  iUustrious  rank,  the  funeral  pro- 
cession went  through  tiic  Forum,"  and  stop))ed  be- 
fore the  rosfra,  where  a  funeral  oration  {laudatw)  in 
praise  of  the  deceased  was  delivered.**  This  prac- 
ties  WIS  of  gnat  airtiquity  amoog  the  Komana,  and 
is  said  by  aome  writers  to  have  been  first  introdoeed 
by  Poplicola,  who  pronounced  a  fuu'  r.il  oration  in 
honour  of  his  colleague  Bnitus.'*  W  omen,  also, 
were  honoured  by  funeral  orations.**  From  the 
Forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  wbieb,  amsording  to  a  law  of 


I.  (Senr.  wi  Virg.,  X.n.,  xi„  H3.— UiJor.,  xi.,  2.— IJ.,  xx.,  10  ) 
— S.  (Faalat,  t.  v.  Vein*. — Suet.m.,  Dom.,  17.— Dionj-n.  H*J, 
ir.,  40.)— 3.  (Scrr.  ad  JExk.,  v.,  ft4.) — 4.  (Danat.  ad  T»r_ 

AOelph. .  I.,  li.,  7. — V.\c.,  I)e  l.ci-  .  ii.,  21. — Hor..  Kp  ,  J.,  vii.,  fl.i 
—5.  (Cir..  111.,  11.,  23.— t;rll.,  jx  ,  2.)— 6.  lFl■^t^ls,  ».  v.)— 7 
(Suet.,  Vi»p.,  lU.) — S.  (I.)ioiivi.  Jlul.,  ir..  21.  — Coniparo  Lit., 
xxivui.,  55.)— 9.  (Cic,  Pn>  Mil.,  13.— Di.m  Vm.,  Ivi.,  1S4.— 
PUn.,  U.  N..  xixv..  S.)— 10.  (Cic,  1>o  Leg.,  ii., 24.)-ll.  (Vwro, 
D*  Line.  LttnVn  IM-)— IS.  (Fwt.,*.  v.)--19.(lian3ti.,81^1d., 
vm.,  Ijoir..,  14.— Jut.,  Tiii.,  119.^Tllte  Moi:"  Hor.,  Sat.,  L, 
Tiii.,  9.)— 14.  (Stict.,  I)aai.,  17.— M.irt.,  I.,  xixi.,  4fi.)— 15.  (n 
».)— 16,  (Soet.,  J'll.,  S4.)— 17.  (Val.  Max.,  vii  ,  1,  «  ].— Hor., 
Sat.,  11.,  Tiii.,  56.)— 18.  (Pet«„  in.,  lOfi.1  — 19.  (.Suel..  Jul.,  84.) 
—20.  (Suol.,  Octav..  100.  — Tac.t..  Aim  ,  i..  ti.)-2l.  (Plot, 
Quxxt.  Rom.,  14.;- 22-  iCic.  iJe  ii.,  23.1—23.  (Dionjra. 

Uttl..  iv.,  40.)— 24.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  y  ,  IT.— Ct.-.,  Vt  >  .M  I  ,  13.- 
M..  De  Orat.,  ii.,  M.-Suer,  Jul.,  84.— Id.,  Ocur.,  100.)— S» 
(Plut..  Puplic,  9.— Dionji.  HaL,  r,  17.)— SB.  (Cie..  D*  OnS 
u..  Il.-8u9t.,  "  lU  «.-U-  OiL,  10.) 
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tw  Iwdn  TMbm,  was  obliged  lo  Im  outaide  the 

city.» 

The  Romans  in  ihc  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead,*  though  tliey  al.sn  early  adopted,  to  some 
extent,  the  custom  of  Lnnuni,',  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Twelve  TaUee.*  Burning,  however,  does 
not  apf  ear  to  hav^  beeome  general  till  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  ;  Marius  was  buried,  and 
Sulla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose 
body  was  burned.*  Under  the  Empire  burning  was 
aJtiMMt  inivenaUly  pivctiscd,  but  was  gradualiy  dia- 
eontfniied  as  ChristiBnity  spread,*  so  that  tt  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  fourth  rontury.*  PeiSOm 
struck  by  Itglitning  were  not  burned,  but  buried  on 
the  spot,  which  was  called  Bidentd,  and  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  {Vid.  Biokmtau)  Children,  slso, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  bamed,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Sufsi^rundarinm.''  Tliose 
wlio  \vt  re  buried  were  plaet  d  id  a  eolfin  {area  or 
tociilus),  whicli  was  frequently  made  of  stone,*  and 
sometimes  of  the  Aasian  stone,  which  came  from 
Amos  in  Troas,  and  which  consumed  all  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  In  40  days,*  whence 
it  was  railed  Sarcophagus.  This  name  was  in 
course  of  i  urn  Miiplied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or  tomb.'* 

The  corpse  was  burned  on  a  pile  of  wood  {pyra 
m  Togu»).  Senrhia"  thus  definea  the  diflhienee 
between  pyra  and  rogus :  "  Pyra  est  lipiorum  eon- 
gent*  ;  rogiis.  eumjam  ardere  eaperit,  dicitur."  This 
pile  was  !)uilt  ill  tlic  lurin  of  an  ultar,  with  four  equal 
■ides,  whence  we  find  it  called  ara  scpulcri"  and 
funeris  ara}*  The  sides  of  the  pile  were,  according 
10  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpoUah- 
od,**but  were  frequently  covered  with  dark  leaves.** 
Cypress-trees  were  sometimes  placed  In  !".ir«'  the 
pilo.**  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse  was  placed, 
Vith  the  couch  on  v/hich  it  had  been  carried,'^  and 
he  nearest  relative  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his 
aoe  tttmed  away.  (Vid.  Fax.)  When  the  flames 
fw'gan  to  rise,  various  perfumes  were  thro\vn  into 
the  fire  (calle<l  by  Cicero-*  tumptuosa  resperno), 
though  this  practice  wa.s  fi/i bidden  by  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of 
food,  and  other  things,  which  were  aappisaed  lo  be 
agreeable  to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon 
the  flames." 

The  place  where  a  person  was  burned  was  called 
Biuium  if  he  was  afterward  buried  on  the  same 
spot  (ptd.  Boston),  and  Uttrina  or  I7«/n'ii»fii  if  be 
was  buried  at  a  different  place.  Persons  of  proper- 
ty frequently  set  apart  a  space,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  pu.i)ose  of  hum- 
ing  the  dead ;  but  those  who  could  not  aflbrd  the 
apeoe  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  the  funeral 
pyre  a^inst  the  monmncnta  of  others,  which  waa 
frequently  foihidden  in  inscriptions  on  monuments 
{Huic  monumrnto  ustrinum  appHcari  non  licet**). 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  (dccurrebam)  three 
Ihnrts  round  the  pile,"*  which  costom  was  observed 
annually  at  a  monument  bnilt  bf  the  soldiers  in  hon- 
our  of  DrtHus.**  Sometimes  animals  were  slaugh^ 
tcrcd  at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times  captives 
and  afaiTes,  abiee  the  Manes  wen  sopposed  to  be 

I.  (0.C,  Da  L«?.,  ii.,  23.)-2.  (Phn.,  II.  N..  rii.. 
(i»o..l.c.)— 4.  (Cic,  lb..  II.,  22.)-3.  (Minuc.  Fclu,  p  NT.  sd. 
Owl,  e.  (.Macrob.,  rii.,  7.)— 7.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  13.— 


llbod  of  bkxid ;  but  afterward  gladiatura,  caikxl  B«* 
jtoarii,  were  hired  to  fight  round  the  burning  pile. 

I  ( Vid.  BusTCM.) 

'  When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  euioers 
were  soaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deoessed  wero  gathered  by  the  nearest  rela* 
tives,!  who  sprinkled  them  with  perfumes,  and 

placed  thetn  in  a  vessel  celied  urva,*  whii  li 
made  of  various  materials,  according  to  the  eir 
cumstan^cs  of  individuals.  Most  of  the  funeral 
urns  in  the  British  Museum  aro  made  of  marble,  al> 
abaster,  or  baked  day.  They  are  of  varhms  shaper 
but  moat  commonly  square  nr  round ;  and  upon 
them  there  is  usually  an  inscription  or  epitaph  (fu- 
ulus  or  cpitaphmm).  beginning  with  the  letters  D 
M  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  that  is,  i>ie  MAimoa  Sacbiw. 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  deeeaaed,  wfth  the 
length  of  his  life,  fee  ,  and  also  by  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  the  urn  made.  The  following  ex- 
amples, tak'  ii  from  urns  in  the  Hritl^^ti  Museum, 
will  give  a  general  knowledge  of  such  inscriptions. 
Hie  liist  is  to  Serullia  2k)siroenes,  who  lived  M 
yean,  and  to  dedicated  by  her  aon  Prosdeeioa: 
D.  M. 

8«an.tuB  ZosiNim 
Qrm  nxn  amr.  zzvi. 

Bsmt  MCRtir.  racrr 

PeOSDF.CIVB  F1LIT8. 

The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinios  Successos, 
who  lived  19  jears,  one  month,  and  19  days,  by  his 
moat  nnhappgr  parents,  Comicus  and  Auriola  i 
Dia.  Ma.x. 
Coniova.  ar 
AvBioLA.  PARBirraa 

ItrVEUCISttMt 

LiCINIO  SVCCKSSO. 
V.  A.  XUl.  M.  I.  0.  ZIX.  . 

Hie  felBawing  woodcut  Is  a  npreseatathm  of  i 

sepulchral  urn  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  aa 
upright  rc<  taiigular  form,  richly  ornamented  w.th 
foliage,  and  8U()ported  at  the  sides  by  pilasters.  It 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Coasutia  Prima.  lis 
height  is  twenty-one  indm,  and  its  width,  at  tte 
base,  fourteen  inches  six  eighths.  Below  the  ti- 
scription  an  infant  genius  i»  rcpreacnted  driving  a 
car  dnwn  bgr  km  honea. 


J«V«  wr.,  I40.-Pali{cnt..  Dt  priM.  tenn.,7.)-8.  (V»l.  Miu.,  L 
I.  ♦  WL— Aiirel.  Vict..  Da  Vir.  Dloitr.,  41)— 0.  fPlm.,  n.  N.,  ii., 

V    iTTvt.,  »:.)— 10.  [Jut.,  t.,  ITS  —Die.  M.  lit.  1.  •.  18,  ^  S  

Ortl.i.  liiicr..  No.  IIM,  «32.  45M.)-ri.  (ail  Vint.,  Xa.,  ri., 
It0.)-12.  (V,rp..  .*:n.,  VI.,  17:.)-I3.  (Orid,  Tri.t..  III.,  xiii,, 
•l.>— 14.  (( j.- .  Dr  U^.,  II..  23  1-  15.  (Viry.,  .«n..  vi..  21S.)— 
IS.  (Vinj  et  Ovi.i.  I.  c-Sil.  lul.,  X.,  535.)— 17.  (Tibiill.,  I.,  i.,  , 
•l.>— 19.  (1.  r.<  — ly.  (Virj..  JKo.,  vi.,  245.— Stat.,  Th«^li., 
m— «ut.,  Thcb.,  rt.,  I«S  — Lacui.,  ix..  175.)— SO.  (Oniter,  i 
n«^;  «M,  «.-0»jUi,4»4,  418».)-SI.  (Viry.,  1S8. 
o'hvt,  Aa^iL,  7.>-41  (8«M  Clanl^  1.)  i 


J. 


FECIT  1^ 


I.  (Vinr ,  .Co., \u.  m-na.— 'nbdUttiiin  14..  IU>m« 
I0  -Su.>t.,  (kiar  ,  loo.)-t.  (OtM,  Alk,  ui^  is.,  la."^  VMM 
lunw:"  Tacit.,  Aa...  ui..  l.> 
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After  Um  bones  aad  ashes  of  the  deceawd  had 
fteaa  plaoeB  io  the  urn.  tlie  penom  present  weie 

tfarice  sprinkled  by  a  priost  with  pure  water  from  a 
MVRch  of  olive  or  laurt'l  lor  the  purpose  of  purifica- 
tkm/  alter  which  they  were  dismissed  t  y  the  pra- 
)iM,  or  some  other  person,  by  the  solenm  word  /  U- 
ut,  tiMt  la,  ir$  Iktt.*  At  their  departure  they  were 
accustomed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  bj  pro* 
noiincing  the  wor<i  VaU* 

The  urns  were  placed  in  sfpulchres,  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a  few 
eases  we  read  v(  the  dead  being  buried  within  the 
city.  Tlius  Valerius,  Publicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fa- 
bricius  were  buried  in  the  city :  which  right  their 
descendants  also  possi  t>sc(!,  hul  did  not  use  *  The 
vestal  virgins  and  the  emperors  were  buried  in  the 
city,  according  to  Servius,*  because  ihey  were  not 
Iwund  by  the  laws.  By  a  rescript  of  Hadrtuii  tboee 
«rho  buried  a  person  in  the  city  were  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  40  aurei,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  (is- 
cus  i  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  had  taken  place 
was  confiscated.*  The  practice  was  also  fbdiidden 
bgr  AntoniBOs  Piua^  and  Theodoeios  U.* 

The  verb  atpelire,  like  the  Greek  Mumv,  was 
ap^iliod  to  t'Vf>ry  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,* 
and  sepulcrum  siguitied  any  kind  of  tomb  in  wliich 
the  body  or  bones  oi  a  man  were  p!aced  (Sepul- 
cnua  e$t,  uU  csrpts  otsave  kominis  camdila  nnU'*). 
The  term  kmautn  was  originally  used  for  barial  In 
the  earth,"  but  was  afterward  applied,  like  seprlirc, 
to  any  mode  of  dis[K)sing  of  the  dead  ;  since  it  ap- 
pears'to  have  been  the  custom,  after  tlie  body  was 
burned,  to  throw  some  eartti  upon  the  bones.^* 

The  traces  for  burial  were  either  peblie  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  for  illustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  tlie  other  for  poor  citi- 
leiis,  who  could  not  aflford  to  purchase  ground  fdr 
Ihe  purpose.  The  finmer  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, which  was  omassented  with  the  tombs  of  the 
illastrious  dead  {rid.  Camfvs  MAsnot),  and  in  the 
Campus  E^quilinus  ;"  the  latter  was  also  in  tlic 
Campus  Esr|uilinii?,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
catrenis,  called  puiu-ult  <ir  puticnla;**  but  as  this 
plaee  rendered  the  neighbourhood  unhealthy,  it  waa 
gfren  to  Mccenaa,  who  converted  ft  into  gardens, 
and  built  a  magnificent  house  upon  it.  Private  pla- 
ces for  burial  were  usually  by  the  sides  of  the  roads 
leading  to  Rome;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  un* 
intermptcd  street  for  tnaajr  mflea  ftom  the  gates  of 
the  city.  Tin  y  were  frequently  built  by  individuals 
during  ihrir  Iiletime;'*  thus  Au^stus,  ai  lu.s  sixth 
consulship,  biiill  tilt.'  Mausolnuu  for  ins  scjiiilchre 
between  the  Via  Flaminta  and  the  Tiber,  and  plant- 
ed found  it  uraoda  and  walka  for  pvblie  use.**  The 


heirs  were  often  ordered  by  the  will  of  the  ( 
to  build  a  tomb  ibr  him    and  they  aometfanee  did* 

it  at  their  own  expense  (rfe  suo),  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  funeraj 
monuments,  as  in  the  following  example tldWBfiMI 
an  urn  in  the  British  Mu.^eum  : 

Das  Manidvs 
L.  Ltnoi  EpAtauM 
Patbis  Omin 
L.  Lspmrrs 
Mazwts  F. 
Be.  Sto. 

Sepolohres  were  originally  called  busta*  but  tois 
word  was  afterward  employed  m  the  manner  men- 
tioned  under  Bdstdm.  Sepulchres  were  also  fre* 
quently  called  MmmmaUa,*  but  this  term  was  ain 
applied  to  a  momment  erected  to  the  menuny  of  a 
person  In  a  dfflferent  ptaee  from  where  he  waa  bo* 
ried  *  Conth/uria  or  coMdiftmi  weie  Bcpulchres  un- 
der ground,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  placed  tn- 
tire,  in  contradistinction  to  those  sepulchres  wliieh 
contained  the  boneo  and  ashes  only.  Thqr  an* 
swered  to  the  Greek  Myttov  or  iir^yoiov.  (VU. 

CONOITORIUM.) 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  ol 
marble,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing 
or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.*  The  extent 
of  the  burying-gronnd  was  marked  by  Ctppl.  ( Vid. 
Cippcs  )  The  name  of  Mausoleum,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  name  of  the  magnificent  sepulchre  erect- 
ed by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  king 
of  Caria,*  was  sometimes  given  to  any  splendid 
tomb.'  The  open  spaoe  before  a  sepulchre  wm 
called  forum  {vid.  Forum),  and  neither  this  space 
nor  the  sepulchre  itself  could  become  the  [troperty 
of  a  person  by  usueainon  • 

Private  tumba  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  tamily  {septdem 
/osttttarM),  or  for  bimaelf  and  hia  heirs  {sepUen 
Mredtfam*).  A  tomb  which  was  fitted  up  with 
niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns  wa.«  called  eo- 
lumbarium,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  these 
niches  to  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-bouse.  In  these 
tombs  the  aahea  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  greai 
fhmfHea  were  frequently  placed  in  Teasels  made  of 
baked  clay,  called  oll<i.  which  were  let  into  tht 
thickness  of  the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lid« 
only  being  seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front 
A  representation  of  a  eofomteriitat  is  given  on  page 


Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pompeii,  is  taken  from  Mazois,  iW> 
psfaae,  part  i.,  pL  IS. 


All  these  tombs  were  raised  on  a  platform  of  ma- 
•qmy  above  the  level  of  the  footway.  The  first 
boildfng  on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  tricliniuxr., 

which  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  in  length    The  next  is  the  family  tomb 

I.  (Tir;.,  JEn.,  ti.,  22i>.— Serv..  acl  l.ic.)— 2.  (Sf  it.,  1.  c.)— 3. 

Kr^t  c  )— *•  (Cic.  I)e  Lpx'  ,  11  ,  23.)— 5.  (fti!  Vir(,'.,  X.a.,  xi., 
fDiif.  47.  tit.  12.  s.  3.  ;  5  )— 7.  (Capilot.,  Anton.  Pius. 
11)— S  (C..1.  'ni.,.!.,  '.1.  nr.  17...  fi.:  9.  iP'in.,H.  N..  vii..55.) 
—10.  (Dig.  II,  tit.  7,  ».  2.  »  5.— Compato  47.  tit.  18,  t.S,  ^  S.)— 
11.  (PliD..l.c.)-IS.  (L-ic.  V*  Lag.,  ii..  U.)— is.  <Cio..PhiL, 
is.,  f .)— H.  (VaiTo,  D«  Liu.  Lst.,  v.,  tS^  td.  MOlUr.— VM«Si|, 
s  T.F-Bar.,  Sai.,  L,  viii^  !•!>— U.  (WMSt  ^  Bnv.  Vit.  tD.) 
MS  ltsM..0i3lai'.tieK> 


of  Nsvoleia  Tyche:  it  consists  of  a  s(|uare  buihi 
ing.  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the  lev(<l 
of  the  outer  wall  steps  rise,  which  support  a  marble 

cippus  richly  ornamented.  The  burial-giound  of 
Nestacidius  follows  next,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall ;  next  to  which  comes  a  monimnent  erect* 
ed  to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventiiis  Quietus.  Tho 

I.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  11.,  iii.,  M.— Id.  ib.,  v  ,  Hi5  -Plin.,  Ep.,  ri, 
10.)— 2.  i  Fc«t>;s,  t.  T.  Sepulcrum.)— S.  (Cic.  .iJ  Faru.,  iv„  12,  «  J. 
— UriiJ.  Mat.,  ziii.,  !M  )—A.  (Fcttns,».  v.— Cic,  Fro  Scxt..  07.) 
—ft.  (Cio.  Ml  VvL.  nr..  It,  %  S.— TitaU..  ill.,  ii., Sact. 
Not.,  SS,  flO.— IfaitM,  i.,  89.)~«.  fPtoOL  N.,  znri.,  4. «  ff 
-Otll.,  z.,  18,)-7.  (iwitn  Ostav.,  Mj£p-»wa.,  viU.,  16, »  a.)- 
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fcM^f'w  i*  *oUid,  and  waa  oot,  tbe/efore,  a  place  of 
boftaLMl  only  an  honorary  tomb.  The  wall  in 
front  is  mmtSj  foar  feet  high,  from  which  three 
nteps  lead  up  to  a  cippns.  The  back  rises  into  a 
pediment ;  and  the  extreme  height  of  tlic  whole 
liam  the  footway  is  about  seventeen  feet.  An  un 
ooenpied  space  intenrenea  between  this  tomb  and 
the  next,  which  bears  no  inscription.  The  last 
buihiinp  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Scaurus,  which 
is  orii.uiiciUcd  with  bas-reliefs  representing  gladia- 
torial combats  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts. 

TlM  tombs  of  the  Ilomans  wvn  ornamented  in 
variooa  ways,  but  they  seldom  lepveoentod  death  in 
a  direct  manner.^  A  horse's  head  was  one  of  the 
most  coiiiinon  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied departure ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skcleiuna 
maa  tombs.   Tbe  ftdlowiiig  woodcut,  liowever. 


m\adlk  is  taken  firom  a  boo-ielier  upon  one  of  the 

tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skeleton  of  a  child 
lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the  fe- 
male, who  is  stooping  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and  is 
BtUJ  preserved,  according  to  Mazois,  in  the  country 
aioond  Sora.* 

A  sepulchre,  or  any  place  in  which  a  person  waa 
buried,  was  rttigiomm ;  all  things  which  were  left 
or  belonged  to  the  Dii  M.iiu  s  were  rcligios<t;  those 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  calle<l  Sarrct ' 
Even  the  place  in  which  a  slave  was  buri<  il  was 
ooasidered  religiosua.*  Whoever  violated  a  sepul- 
chre was  subject  to  an  action  termed  itjmteri  via- 
Uui  actio  *  Those  who  removed  the  bodies  or  hones 
from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  by  death,  or  dc- 
portatio  in  insolam.  according  to  their  rank  ;  if  the 
aepnldire  was  violated  in  any  other  way,  they  were 
panished  by  dcportatio,  or  condemnation  to  the 
mines  •  The  title  in  tlic  Digest,'  "  Dc  RcUf^osis  ft 
Sumiibua  FunerutOy"  dec,  alao  contains  much  curi- 
ous information  on  tbe  aolyeot,  and  is  well  worth 
nnritnali 

Attet  tbe  bones  bad  been  plaoed  in  the  am  at  the 

fimeral.  the  friends  returned  home.  They  then  un- 
derwent a  farther  purification  called  tvffilio,  which 
consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and  step- 
ping over  a  fire.*  The  house  itself  was  also  sw  ept 
with  a  oertain  kind  of  broons,  wfaiek  sweeping  or 
purification  was  called  fxrcrr*,  and  tbo  poraon  who 
did  It  eterriatoT  *  The  DemeaUt  Peria  were  also 
days  set  apart  for  the  purific.i;;iiti  of  tlie  family." 
The  mourning  aud  solemnities  connected  with  the 
dead  lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  at  the 
end  of  which  tine  a  saeirillce  waa  performed  called 
ffovendiaJe}* 

A  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  d«  ad,  hut  it  is 
uncertain  on  what  day  ;  it  somctinies  appears  to 

I.  (Mailer.  Archrol.  dcr  Kan»t,  *  431.— Lcaainft,  "  Wie  die 
AlUa  dan  Tod  Kshildet  halwn  T")— 3.  (Maxcia,  FMnp.,  i..  pt.  90.) 
—a.  iOwai,  II..  4, «.)—«.  (Dig.  II,  tit.  7,  •.  «.)—«.  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
It'-ComiMn  Cic,  Twc,  i..  -Cu  .,  De  Leg.,  li.,  32.)— C. 
PHf.  47.  tit.  It,  ■.  11.)— 7.  (II,  l-t.  T.)-8.  (FMtui,  ».  T.  "Aqua 
■e  usi.')— rfpstni,  ■.  tA— 10.  (FMtw,  1.  T.^Cie.,  De  l»f., 
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hdVb  been  given  ut  the  time  of  the  funeral,  iiuin» 
times  on  tbe  Novendialeh  and  aooetimes  later. 
The  name  of  SUiccmium  was  given  to  this  feast,' 
of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown.  Among  the 
tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a  funeral  triclinium  fci 
the  celebration  of  these  feasts,  w  hich  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut*  It  is  open  to  Uie  sly. 
and  tbo  walls  aiv  ornamented  by  patntiBgs  of  ui^ 
maJs  in  the  oentre  of  eompaitments.  wideh  hava 
borders  of  flowers.  The  triclinium  is  n.ade  of  stone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  tbe  centre  to  receive  tiie  tabic. 
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ilition  to  the  feai^t  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  a 
distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called  Fas* 
ecr«/t0,*  and  sometimes  a  public  banquet.*  Combats 
of  glsdiatnrs  and  other  games  were  also  fVeqoently 
exhibited  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  at  the 
funeral  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus.  who  had  been  pon- 
lifcx  ina.ximus,  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the 
people,  a  hundred  and  twenty  dadialoia  fiwgbt,  and 
raneral  games  were  oetetnratM  for  three  days,  ^t 
the  end  of  which  a  public  banquet  was  pivrn  in  the 
Forum.*  Public  feasts  and  funeral  games  were 
sometimes  given  on  the  anniversary  of  funerals. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in  honour  of  • 
his  flither  a  show  of  gladiaiora  several  years  after 
his  death,  and  gave  a  least  to  the  penplp.  acrnnlir;;? 
to  his  father's  testament.*  At  all  !)aiHin(  ts  in  hon- 
our of  the  dead,  the  guests  were  dresbcd  in  white  ' 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  tomlw  of  tlieir  relatives  st  certain  perh 
ods,  and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  vnri'ni .  ^'ifls, 
which  were  called  Infcrict  and  I'arrr'.ai.a  Tlie 
Romans  a[ipear  to  have  regarded  the  .Mam  s  or  de- 
parted souls  of  their  ancestors  as  gods,  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  presenting  to  them  oblations, 
which  consisted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  other  things.*  The  tombs  were  some- 
tiriK  s  .llurainated  on  tlicso  occa.'^ions  with  lamps  * 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February  there 
wasa  ftstival,  called  Feralia.  in  which  the  Ilomans 
were  accnstomed  to  cany  food  to  the  sepukbrea 
fbr  the  use  of  the  dead.** 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  arnislomed  to 
wear  mourning  lor  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black,  under  tbe  Republic,  for 
both  sexes.  Under  the  Empire,  the  men  continned 
to  wear  Uaek  in  moomtng."  bat  the  women  wore 
white."  They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments," 
and  did  not  cut  cither  their  hair  or  beard.'*  Men  ap- 
|K^arto  tuvf  usually  wcirii  their  mourning  for  only  a 
few  days,'*  but  women  for  a  year  when  they  lost  a 
husband  or  parent.** 

In  a  public  mourning  on  account  of  some  signal 
calamity,  as,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  t!i(  i  i>  wa.s  a  total  cessation 
from  business,  called  Juttiitum,  which  was  usttully 
ordained  by  poUie  appointment.  Daring  this  period 

I.  (Ft»tu«,  «.  T.)— 2.  (Mazon,  Ptunp.,  i.,  pi.  xi.)~3.  (L^v  . 
K.)  — 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  2fi.)— 5.  (Lit.,  »»xi»..  4fi)— 6.  (DfJB 
('»»•.,  TUTii..  31.— Ck-  ,  Pn>  Sull.,  7  (Tn-  ,  r-  Valin..  IS.) 

—8.  (Vi™.,  JEa..  v..  77.— lU.  ib..  u.,  815.— Id.  ib.,  i.,  5I».— 
Tacit.,  ifict.,  il.,  03.— Saab,  Cat.,  IS.— Id.,  Nw^  S7.— Gh^ 
Phil.,  i .  6.)-».  (Uif.  40t  «t  4,  •.  44.)— 10.  (Fertnt, 
Vano.  De  Ling.  lM~,  vi.,  !>.— Ortd,  Faet.,  it.,  903-470.— Cte. 
■d  Ati.,Tiii.,  14.)— II.  (Jw.,  I..  949.)— IS.  (Herod-an,  it.,  aj— 
13.  (Herodian,  1.  c— Tcrent.,  H»aut.,  II.,  in.,  47.)— 14.  (SwU, 
Jul.,  67.— IJ.,  Oct.-iv.,  23.— Id.,  Cal.,  24  )— 13.  (Diua  CMa.,  l»i. 

I  43.) -IS.  (Orid.  Fm^  tu.,  IM.— Seacc.,  KvMn  •>.-U«  Cm 
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FURTUM. 


'm  Morto  of  jnstfee  did  not  «H,  the  sttopo  were 

rimtf  tnd  the  soldiers  freed  from  military  duties. ' 
bi  •  public  tnoiirnin^  the  senators  did  nut  wear  the 
Ittos  davus  and  their  riofB,*  DOT  the  nuigiatnias 
their  badges  of  office.* 

FIJRCA,  which  properly  means  a  finic,  was  also 
the  name  of  an  instrument  of  pun'shment.  It  was 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  offender, 
Whose  hands  were  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  freqoenU 
^  punished  in  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
•boot  the  furca  wherever  they  went  ;•  whence  the 
appellation  i.>f  furcifer  was  applied  to  a  man  as  a 
term  of  reproach. '  Tii"  furca  was  uscii  in  the  an- 
cient mode  of  capital  punishment  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  the  criminal  was  tied  to  it,  and  then  aoooifed 
to  death.  The  patibulum  was  also  an  instniment 
of  punishment,  resembling  the  furca  ;  it  appeare  to 
have  b< en  in  the  form  of  the  letter  fl  '  Both  the 
Ihiea  and  patibultim  were  also  employed  as  crosses, 
10  wfaieh  eriminals  appes'  to  have  been  nailed  (tn 
fiut€  nnenier^). 
FURIO'SIIS.  (VU.  CotATOR,  p  329.) 
FURiVrs  (Kirf  FonN.^x.  P18TOB.) 
FUROll  (  V,d.  Curator,  p.  329  ) 
FURTI  ACTIO.  {Vtd.  FoRTOM.) 
FURTUM.  "  theft,"  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
ddicts  which  were  the  fbondation  of  obligations ; 
h  is  also  called,  in  a  sense,  "crimen."  {Vui  Cri- 
«EN.)  Movable  things  only  could  be  the  objects  of 
fartum  ;  for  the  fraudulent  handling  (conlreclalio 
framitUoM*)  of  a  thing  against  the  owner's  consent 
was  fhrtmn,  and  contreetatio  is  defined  to  he  '*looo 
movere  "  Hut  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
carr>  in^  otT  another  person's  property.  Tlius  it  was 
furtuni  to  use  a  thing  deposited  {deposUum).  It  was 
also  furtum  to  use  a  thing  which  had  been  lent  for 
use.  in  n  way  dMferent  from  that  which  the  lender 
^1  agreed  to ;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  the 
)wcr  must  believe  that  he  was  doing  it  against 
ihe  owner's  consent,  and  that  the  owner  would  not 
consent  to  such  use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus 
malus  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  ftnttmi. 
cordingly,  both  dolus  malus  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
eon  charged  with  Airtnm,  and  the  want  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing,  were  neces- 
sary to  constitute  furtum.  Another  requisite  of 
fbiUmi'  is  the  **  lacri  faciendi  gratia,"  the  intention 
ef  appropriating  another  person's  property.  This 
was  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  AtTtnm 
consisted  in  the  intention  (furtum  cz  afff  tu  fonsis- 
tit).  It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
fhrtom,  that  the  thief  should  know  whose  property 
the  thing  was.  A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of 
another,  and  a  wife  in  manu,  might  be  the  objects 
of  furtum  .\  debtor  mijzht  cfniimit  furtnm  by  ta- 
king a  thing  which  he  had  given  as  a  pledge  (pnoion) 
to  a  creditor,  or  by  taking  his  propt>rty  wlien  in 
the  possession  of  a  bona  fide  possessor.  Thus  there 
misbt  be  furtum  of  a  thing  itsdf,  of  the  nse  of  it, 
nnd  of  the  possession. 

A  person  might  commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a  fur- 
Wn,  a.s  if  a  man  .should  jostle  you  in  order  to  give 
•nother  the  opportunity  of  taking  your  money ;  or 
drive  away  ymt  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that  an- 
Miwr  might  get  possession  of  them :  bat  if  it  were 
done  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  with  a  view 
af  aiding  in  a  theft,  it  was  net  tortom,  thongh  per- 

1.  fIMb,  AaiL,i^  le.— IiLilk,  BL—Un^  it.,  7.— 8a«t., 
(!tL,M.)->f  (LiT„iz.,7.)— 3.  (Tacit.,  Am.,iii..4.— Mennsm, 
d-  Miner*.— Stwtkelhprjr,  "  Die  Grtbcr  Arr  HeUenen,*  Beri., 
I»37. — Kirctmana,  **  Da  Fanrnbat  Romanii." — Becker,  Chiiri- 
kJee,  W.  li.,  p.  10&-910.— Gollui,  toI.  11.,  p.  571-301.)— 4.  (Do- 
att.  ad  Ter.,  Amir..  HI..*.,  12.  —  Plut..  C<»n..l.,  24.  — PUut., 
Cm.,  11..  vi  ,  37.)  —  5.  (Cic.  in  Vatin..  «.)—«.  (Liv.,  1..  26  — 
Rrirt..  Ner.  «.)-7.  (Plaa'..  .Mil.,  II.,  ir.,  7  — .M<wtell., 
I.,  I..  U.)— 8  (Dig.  48,  tit.  II.  a.  A  :  UU  19,  •.  at),  4  l» .  S8. 
-l«(,LiMias.D»CrMt>-«,  (Dif  «7,«tt.t.s.M 


haps  there  might  be  in  sneh  ease  an  a  n  10  uuUi 

under  the  lex  Aquilia,  which  ^ave  such  an  actioa 
even  in  iht>  .dse  of  culpa.   ( Vul.  Damkuu.) 

FOrtom  was  either  manifesttmi  or  nec  manif  eau 
am.  It  was  deadly  manifeatum  when  the  persnn 
was  caught  in  the  act;  bat  In  various  other  cas'  s 
there  was  a  (lifTerence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furtum  was  iiianifeslum  or  not.  Some  wert  «* 
opinion  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  so  lon(  aS 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  canying  the  thing  to  the 
phiee  to  whieh  he  designed  to  carry  it ;  and  othera 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  rouiiii  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
f)ossession.  That  winch  was  not  manifestum  was 
xwsc  manifestum.  Furtum  conceptum  and  oblatum 
were  not  species  of  theft,  hot  speeies  of  notion.  It 
was  called  conceptum  furtum  when  a  stolen  thing 
was  sought  and  found,  in  the  presence  of  witness 
es,  in  the  po.sses.sion  of  a  person,  who,  tliough  he 
might  not  be  the  thief,  was  liable  to  an  action 
called  furti  concept!.  If  a  man  gave  you  a  stolen 
thing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  found  {ccneiperetur) 
in  your  possession  rather  than  his,  this  was  called 
furtum  oblatum,  nnd  you  had  an  action  furti 
oblati  against  him,  even  if  he  was  not  the  thief. 
There  was  also  the  action  prahibiti  forti  against 
him  who  prevented  a  person  fimn  aearehing  for  a 
stolen  thing  {farhtm) ;  for  the  word  fbrtnm  signifiea 
both  the  act  of  theft  and  the  thing  stolen. 

'I'liu  punishment  for  furtum  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  capitalis,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  person's  caput :  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  wasflogged  and  consigned (odiUefw) 
to  the  injured  person  ;  but  whether  the  thief  became 
a  slave  in  consetjuence  of  this  addictio,  or  an  adju* 
dic  atu.s,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  edict  subsequently  changed  the  pao' 
alty  into  an  actio  qoadrupli,  both  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  and  a  freeman.  The  penalty  of  the  Twelve 
1  ables,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nec  manifMtum, 
was  dupluiii,  anil  tlii.s  was  retained  in  the  edict :  in 
the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum  it  was  trip* 
loin,  and  this  also  was  reuiined  in  the  ediet.  In  the 
ease  <tf  prahibftmn,  the  penalty  was  qoadruplum, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  edict ;  for  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  bad  affixed  no  penalty  in  this 
case,  but  merely  enacted  that  if  a  man  would  search 
for  stolen  property,  he  must  be  naked  all  but  a  cKiih 
round  his  middle,  and  moat  hold  a  diah  in  bis  band. 
If  he  found  anything,  it  was  fttrtnm  manifhstnm. 
The  absurdity  of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  is  apparent : 
for  if  a  man  would  not  let  a  jx-rsou  search  in  hi»" 
ordinary  dress,  much  ics-s  would  he  allow  ^.ira  t( 
search  undressed,  when  the  penalty  woald  be  w 
much  more  severe  if  anything  was  fbcnd.' 

The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  vho  ha*' 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  stolei 
{cujtis  tntnrxt  rem  aniram  ease),  and  the  owner  Oi 

a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  necessarily  this  action 
A  ereoitor  might  have  this  action  even  against  tbt 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  thf 
thief.  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered 
(bailed)  in  order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
clothes  given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  could  bring  this 
action,  and  not  the  owner,  for  the  owner  had  ao 
action  ilauti)  against  the  tailor.  But  if  the  tailor 
was  not  a  responsible  person,  the  owner  had  his 
action  against  the  thief,  for  in  such  case  the  owner 
had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing. 
The  rule  was  tha  same  in  a  case  of  commodatoa 
(vid.  CoHHonATra) ;  ba".  in  a  eaae  of  deporifiaat 
the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  Ihr  the  aaft 

custody  of  the  thing  {nmtndunn  pnrstare),  and  IM 
was  under  no  liability  except  m  the  case  of  chdos ; 

1.  (Conpar*  Onaun,  Von  der  Pomi«  iin  Rccitt,  Z«itartoS 
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$f  Vben  the  deposited  tliiof  wh  atoton,  tiie  ummf 
Mooe  bad  the  actio  furti. 

An  impobes  might  commit  theft  {obtipatur  trirnhu 
fkrH)  if  he  was  bordering  on  tlu-  iiye  of  puberty, 
and,  consequently,  of  sulliciiMil  ca[);icity  to  under- 
stand what  lie  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  committed  furtum,  the  actio 
ftirtt  waa  against  tito  latter. 

The  rijjht  of  action  di«?(l  with  the  oflendinjf  per- 
•on.  It  a  ptrigniius  commiticd  furtum,  he  was 
made  halih?  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  hit.  being 
a  Roman  citizen  and  by  the  same  tiction  be  bad 
a  right  of  action  if  hia  prapei^  was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force  was 
guilty  of  theft,  inasmuch  as  ho  took  it  against  the 
will  of  the  ownfT  ;  but  in  the  cas-c  of  this  delict,  tiic 
prKtor  gave  a  special  action  vi  bonorum  raplorum. 
The  origin  of  the  action  vi  bonormn  raptoniin  ia  re- 
ferred by  Cicero  to  the  tiiaa  of  the  civil  wm,  whan 
men  had  become  accnatomed  to  acta  of  Traletioe 
and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another.  .■\c- 
cordingly,  the  edict  was  originally  directed  against 
IhOM  who,  with  bodies  of  armed  men  (hominibu* 
trmaiu  coaetumu),  did  iiyuiy  to  the  Ijroperty  of 
another  or  earned  it  ett(qvid  ami  rcpfcrmf  nt  dinii* 
ni  dcdtrir^).  W'nh  tlic  ostahlivhinent  of  order  under 
the  Empire  llie  prohibition  a;;ainst  the  use  of  arms 
was  less  needed,  and  tti>  word  armatit  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  edict  as  cited  in  ibe  Digest.*  The 
applleation  of  the  ediet  wmild,  however,  have  atill 
been  very  limited,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases 
where  numbers  were  engaged  in  the  violence  cr 
robbery  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  jurists  discoverrd 
that  tiic  edict,  when  properly  understood,  applied 
4lao  to  the  ease  of  •  single  person  committing  dam- 
num or  carrying  ofT  property.  Originally  the  edict 
eomprehended  both  damnum  and  bona  rapta,  and, 
ndeed,  damnum  eflecled  vi  hominibus  annalis  co- 
ictisqui  was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
.if  whii'h  the  edict  was  it  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  J^Impire  the  raaoma  for  thia  part  of  tlie 
•diet  ceased,  and  thos  we  see  that  in  Ulpian*s  time 
the  ar-tion  was  simply  called  "  vi  bonorum  rapto- 
itim."  In  the  Institutes  and  Code  the  action  applies 
to  robber)'  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
part  of  tile  edict.  Thia  instruottTe  ilkiatralion  of 
the  gradoal  adaptation,  even  of  the  edietal  law,  to 
circumstan(!cs.  i.^  frivcn  hy  Savigny,*  who  has  also 
given  the  masteriy  eauiidation  of  Dig.  47,  tit.  8,  s. 
J,  ^  7,  by  Heise. 

Besides  the  acuo  Airti,  the  owner  of  the  thing 
nad  a  personal  action  br  the  reeoveny  of  the  stolen 
thing  {ni  persecuno)  rr  its  value  {eondicho  furtim) 
against  a  thief  and  )ii.-5  hcredes,  as  well  as  the  rci 
Villdicatio,  the  r<  .isi-n  of  which  is  given  i.y  Gaius  * 
InAmia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in  the 
actio  furtL 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tions of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 

shown  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  theft 
{furtum)  was  committed  in  the  night,  the  thief,  if 
caught  m  the  act,  might  be  killed :  ud  he  might 
alao  be  luUed  in  the  o^jtime  if  he  wan  flauht  in 
the  act.  and  defended  Mmsdf  with  my  Una  of  a 
weapon  {trlum)  ;  if  he  ilid  not  so  drfcnd  himself,  he 
wa^)  whippL'd,  and  became  addictus  if  a  freeman  (as 
above  stated) ;  and  if  a  slavey  he  was  whipped  uhI 
thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  foUowtng  are  peeoKar  kinds  of  aeticnes  finti : 
I  .\rtiii  (!(•  tii^Mio  juiicto.  against  a  person  who  em- 
)i.\vt<l  ;aniili<r  person's  tmiber  in  liis  liudding  ;  2. 
*riin  attiiiruiii  lurlim  i-a-saruiii,  against  a  person 
who  secretly  cut  wood  on  another  person's  ground  ; 

1  (Omos,  if„tn.)-9.  (47,  tit.  &)-«.  (Zaitsohiift,  t .  " 
Wr  Cmwio  BroMliDwd  <to  actio  «f  boswisi  iSjliiiB  "1  I 


S.  Actio  furti  ad  versus  nautas  et  canpcnes,  againtf 
aanta  and  caupooes  (std.  Extasirok),  >vho  were  li 
able  fbr  the  nets  of  the  men  in  their  emplo}-ment 
!  There  were  two  cases  In  which  a  bona  fide  pofr 
sessor  of  another  p«?rson'8  pro[K'rty  could  not  obiair. 
the  (iwnfT>hip  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  ihem  wa* 
the  case  of  a  res  furtiva,  which  was  provided  for  i» 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

(Gaius,  iii,  18»-209.— Gellius,  xi..  18.— Dig  41 
tit.  2. — Inst  4,  til.  I.  —  Dirksen,  Uubcrguht,  Ac  .  p 
.Sf>4-.594  — Heinec  ,  Syutai;  ,  ed.  Hauhold. — Kein., 
Dat  Rom  Rccht.,  p.  345  —  Uosshirl,  GmnHmw^t 
&c. — MarezoU,  Lchrbuch,  &c  ) 

FU'SCINA  (TfHatva),  a  Trident ;  moreoOllllllOll^ 
called  trident,  meaning  trident  stimulus,  becaose  it 
was  originally  a  Ihree-pronged  goad,  use<l  lo  incite 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.   Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attiilwle,  perhaps  with  an 
aflosion,  also,  to  the  nse  of  the  aame  instrument  ia 
'  har])ooning  fish      {Sec  woodcuts,  p.   1S7,  245.)' 
[  With  it  'jnfida  cutjndc*)  he  was  said  to  have  broken 
I  a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  foi 
the  river  Pencils.  The  trident  waa  alao  attr^utod 
|lo  Nerena*  and  to  the  Tiritona.* 

In  the  contests  of  gladitfoirat  the  Jbfiarnw  via 
anned  with  a  trident  • 

FUSTUA'RIUM  (ivXaKonia)  was  a  capital  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  Roman  soldiers  for  deaer- 
tion,  theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  was  administer* 
ed  in  the  following  manner :  When  a  soldier  was 
condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him  slightly  with  a 
.■-lick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell 
upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  lull- 
ed him  upon  the  spot.  If,  however*  he  ceeaped,  Ibr 
he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could  not  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  nor  did  any  of  hin  relatives  dare  to  re- 
ceive bun  into  their  houses  *  This  punishment 
conlinueil  to  he  inflicted  in  the  later  times  of  ih* 
Republic,^  and  under  the  Empire.* 

Different  Irom  the  fuatuarium  was  the  ammad< 
veraio  fitstium,  whieb  was  a  corporeal  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  emperors  uw.n  freemen,  but  only 
those  of  the  lower  orders  (Icnuioic**).  It  was  S 
less  severe  punishment  than  the  flogging  with  lla> 
gclla,  which  puniahment  was  confined  to  idaves  ** 
{Vid.  FkJieBinr.) 

FU.SUS  {urpoKTo^),  tlic  S|i:n(!Ie,  wa-s  always, 
when  in  use,  accompaiiif  d  hy  the  dislalT  (rr//;i,v,  l/.a- 
KHTTi),  as  an  indisjn-nsable  part  of  tlic  same  appa- 
ratus." The  wool,  flax,  or  other  material  liavimg 
been  prepared  for  spinning,  and  having  sometlflMs 
been  AycA  {iodvt<^<:  ilpof  l^ot;oa'*),was  rolled  into  a 
ball  (ToXvjrri,  glomus^*),  which  was,  however,  suth- 
ciciitlv  loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  be  t  asov  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner.  The  upper  part  of 
the  distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  mass  of  dsi 
or  wool  (colaa  rsHtfs**),  and  the  lower  part  was  held 
under  the  left  am  in  such  a  position  as  was  most 
convenient  for  conducting  thi*  operation  The  fibres 
were  drawn  out,  and,  at  the  same  linu.  spirally 
twisted,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  fore  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  {AaKTvXott  ikicae  poUiea 
ioeto^*)  ;  and  the  thread  {JUum,  stamen,  v^ua)  so  pro- 
duced was  wound  upon  the  spindle  unUl  the  qpHW 
tity  was  as  great  as  it  would  carry. 

1.  (H..ro..  II.,  xii.,  37.— 0«J.  IT.,  5W.  -  II..,  t  .  SW.  — Vug  . 
Gii.rs..  I.,  13.  —  IJ..  .*:n..  i.,  138,  US.— U>..  ir  ,  CIO.  —  Cic,  D* 
Nat.  Dfor.,  I.,  3fi.— I'hilostr.,  Imair.,  ii.,  H.)  — 2.  (Claud.,  !>• 
Rmp.  Pn«.,  II..  179.)— 3.  (Virp  ,  .V.ix..  n..  (Accins,  >n. 

Cir.,  I)c  Nat.  DtKir.,  ii.,  35.— .Mart.,  i.,  56,  3.)— 3.  (Jut.,  li..  I48.« 
— Il>..  Till.,  Viz.— Vid.  O.LADiATOR.)— e.  (Polyb.,  Ti.,  37.  -Ort»- 
vm  Lit.,  t.,  S.) — 7.  (Cic.  Phil.,      6.)--6.  (Tanu,  Aiul.,  uu, 


47,  til.: 


Il.)-e.  (1%.  48b  tic  19, 1.  98,  «  3.)-10.  (Dif-  48, tit.  19.  •.  M.. 
10. 1.  49.)-ll.  (OTid,  Met.,  IT.,  990-08.)  — 19.  (Ha«.. 

(Hi..  IT..  13S.)-19.  (Hot.,  Kpiat..  1,18,  I4.-0vM.lbl.,n.nj 


-14.  (Plin..  H.  N..  VIII.,  74.)— 15  (Bwip.. 
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Tlie  spindle  was  a  atiek  ten  or  twelve  ineties 
long,  having  at  the  top  a  slit  or  catch  (dens,  ayxio- 
rpov",  in  which  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  spindle  might  continually  cany  down 
the  thread  as  it  was  fimned.  Its  lower  extremity 
was  inserted  into  a  anall  wheel,  called  the  whorl 
tarHedbtm),  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see 
irood'mt),  the  use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 
more  steady,  and  to  promote  its  rotation :  for  the 
■pinner,  who  was  commonly  a  female,  every  now 
aiid  then  twirled  round  the  spindle  with  her  right 
hand,*  so  as  to  twist  the  thread  still  more  complete- 
ly ;  and  whenever,  by  its  continual  prolonpaiion,  it 
let  dowi-  the  spindle  tu  the  ground,  she  took  it  out 
mT  the  sl.t,  wound  it  upon  tlw  spindle,  and.  having 
replaced  it  in  the  slit,  drew  vot  and  twisted  another 
length.  AH  these  cireomstanoes  are  mentioned  m 
detail  by  Catullus  »  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  frum  a  jicncs  of  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
tirts  of  Minerva  upon  a  frieze  of  the  Forura  Palladium 
at  Home.  It  shows  the  operation  of  spinning  at 
the  moment  when  the  woman  haa  drawn  oot  a  8uf> 
fieieot  letigth  of  yam  to  twist  it  by  whirling  the 
spindle  with  her  right  thumb  and  tore  finger,  and 
previously  to  the  act  of  taking  it  out  of  the  elit  to 
wind  a  upon  the  bobbin  {icipum)  already  fonnud 


The  distaff  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
he  spindle,  strong  and  thick  in  proportion,  com- 
.Tionly  cither  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  expansion 
near  the  top  for  holding  the  ball  It  was  sometimes 
of  richer  materials,  and  ornamented.  Theocritus 
haa  left  a  poem'  written  on  sending  an  iroiy  distaff 
to  the  wife  of  a  flriend.  Golden  spindles  were  sent 
as  presents  to  ladies  of  high  rank  .*  and  a  golden 
distaff  is  attributed  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  god- 
desses, and  other  females  oriemnkable  dignity,  who 
are  called  jQwoirUMfei.  .  .    ..  ^ 

It  was  usosl  to  hare  a  basket  to  hold  the  djsuff 
and  spindle,  witii  the  balls  of  wool  prepared  for 
spinning,  and  the  bobbins  already  spun  *   (Vid.  Ca- 

LATHCS.) 

In  the  rural  districts  ol  Italy,  women  were  forbid- 
den to  spin  when  they  weie  travelling  on  foot,  the 
act  being  considered  of  evil  omen.*  The  distaff 
and  spindle,  with  the  wool  and  thread  upon  them, 
were  carried  in  bridal  processions ;  and,  without  the 
wool  and  thread,  they  were  often  suspended  by  fe- 
■nales  as  ofRwings  of  religious  gratitude,  especially 
in  old  age,  or  on  relinquishing  the  constant  nse  of 
them."  {Vid.  DoNAHt*,  p.  378.)  They  were  most 
frequently  dedicated  tu  PallriH.  the  patroness  of 
spinning,  and  of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  This 
goddess  was  herself  rudely  sculptured  with  a  distaff 
■ad  spindle  in  the  Tiojan  Palladium  *  They  were 

I.  (Heiod.,T.,  O^^Met  ,  Ti.,  W  )-3.  80^-819) 
-«.  (WtU.,  rrriil.)  — 4.  (Homrr,  Od.,  it.,  131.  — Herod.,  i*., 

ies  )-y  (Bniiidi,A[»i.,u..ii~OTid,  Mj*.  *vM?);zS 


I  also  exhibited  in  the  representations  of  the  thrc^ 
Pates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spinning,  to 
determine  the  life  of  every  man  ;  and,  at  the  same 

I  time,  by  singing,  as  lemaks  usually  did  whtie  they 
sat  togmr  at  their  woik,  to  piediot  hie  finnra  ]ot> 

G. 

GADINIIS  CINCTUS.   {Vid.  Tooa  ) 
G.£SUM  {yaiaoi),  a  term  probabhf  of  Celtic  ori- 
na,  denoting  a  kind  of  iavelin  whkn  waa  need  bf 
the  C9anls  wherever  their  lamifieattona  extended  * 

Hody,  in  order  to  prove  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  iSepluaKini  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  m 
which  this  word  occurs,*  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
known  to  the  Homans,  Greefca,  or  Egyptians  until 
some  thne  after  the  death  of  PtoiemaBoa  LagL*  It 
was  a  heavy  weapon,*  the  stiaft  being  as  thick  as  a 
man  could  grasp,  and  the  iron  head  barbed,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  lengtli  compared  with  the  snaft ' 
The  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  the  gesum  from 
the  Iberians.' 

•G AGATES  I  APIS  (yayurj^f  X/^of),  a  specie* 
of  Fossil,  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  modern  Jcl.  This  la&t  is  bial  even  en  I  led  Gaga- 
tet  by  some  mineralogists,  a  name  derived  iruni  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Lycia,  about  whose  mouth  this  min* 
eral  was  found.*  "  The  Gagate,"  says  Adams, "  is 
a  fossil  bituminous  substance,  containing  carbon  and 
( thereal  oil.  Without  doubt  it  is  jet,  which,  in  the 
systems  of  modem  mineralogists,  is  held  to  be  a 
variety  of  li^ite.  The  Gagate  is  called  'Black 
Amber'  by  Pliny ;  and,  in  iaot,  it  ia  neatly  allied  to 
amber ;  for,  when  rubbed  Ibr  some  tiau^  it  beeonwe 
electric  like  amber."'* 

GAIUS.     {Vtd.  iNSTtTOTIONKk.) 

•GALACTITES  LAPIS  (yoAaxTin/f  ?J9oc), 
of  an  ashen  colour,  according  to  Oioecoriklea 
;  taste,  and  yielding  a  milky  juice  when  tritdra* 

ted.  Pliny  makes  it  to  have  !)ef<n  of  a  milky  col- 
our, and  to  have  been  brouj^hi  Iroin  tiic  vicinity  of 
the  Nile.»*   ( Vtd.  Galaxus  ) 

•OALAX'IAS  LAPIS  (yaAo^ioc),  a  stnne  of  an 
ashen  eofamr,  interseeted  eomotimee  with  \iiiite  and 
red  veins.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,"  observes  Dr  Moore,"  "  with  the  authors 
cited  in  the  nol<2s  of  Hardouin,  that  galaxias,  galacti- 
tes,  morochthus,  maroxus,  moroc^tes,  leucog«;a, 
leucographia,  ienoogiaphis,  and  synopbltes,  diU'ered 
in  little  except  name,  or  were,  in  fact,  varieties  of  the 
same  sub.stance,  which  came  either  from  the  Nile 
or  the  Achcluns  ;  u  a.s  ash- coloured,  or  greenish,  or 
leek-coloared,  someiimcs  with  red  and  white  veins : 
was  reedi^  soluble  ;  and  when  rubbed  on  stono  or 
a  rough  garment,  left  a  white  mark ;  besides  which, 
when  dissolved,  or  when  triturated  in  water,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  rcsembletl  milk  in  colour  and  in  taste. 
Now  minerab  that  answer  the  above  description 
tolerably  well  are  Spanish  chalk  and  certain  other 
varieties  of  steatite,  which  are  found  of  the  col- 
ours indicated ;  may  be  mixed  with,  and  suspended 
in,  water,  so  as  to  i^ive  it  a  milky  appeanince  anjl 
a  smooth,  sweetish  taste;  and  which,  moreover, 
make  a  white  mark  when  nibbed  opMi  stone  or 
cloth." 

•II.,  a  nsme  ghen  by  Galen  to  the  tampKy,  wv 

cording  to  .\rtedi.'* 

•G.\LbAiNUM.    ( Vtd.  Chalbanc  ) 

•G.\LE  (yaX^),  commonly  thought  to  havt  been 
the  UuaUla  vulgaris,  or  Weasel.    There  are,  how- 


1.  (Catut  ,  1.  c.>— J.  (VuR.,  JEn.,  nii..  662. —Ckh.,  B«U. 
Gail..  111.,  <.)— 3.  (ch.  viii.,  ».  18.)— I.  (De  Hibl.  Text.,  ii.,  8.)— 
5.  (Fc»Hi»,  ».  V.  Grsum.)— C.  (Polyb..  21.)— 7.  (Athen.,Tj, 
108.)— 8.  (l'liii..H.  N.,  nxvi.,  34.— Moore's  Anc.  Mineialojrr,  |i 
\ff!.)—9.  (Adnma.  Apixrnd..  ».  ».)— 10.  (Moors'*  Anc.  )£iii.,  jl 
too.)— II.  (Aiw.  Mm.,  p.  101.— IHaMor.,T,,iati— PJia.,ILN 
uxni.,  S0.)— 19.  (AdMiw,  Apptad.,  •.  V  ) 
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•▼er,  acooiding  tu  Adams,  objcciioDs  to  this  o|;ir- 
ion.  The  Pkitohux,  or  Foumart,  is  noticed  by  Isi- 
(lorus,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  works 

of  the  Greek  authors  now  extant » 

GA'LEA  (Kftavor,  poet.  K'ipvf.  -.vAri;'i,  ,1  H«'lmet, 
a  Casque.  The  helmet  was  originally  made  of  bkin 
or  leather,  whence  is  soppoeed  to  have  arisen  tus 
■ppelUtion  Kvveri,  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of  dug- 
skin,  but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of  the 
hile  of  other  animaU  (Tavptii},  xraSi'r/,*  aiyiifj*  ga- 
Uii  li.pina*),  and  even  to  those  whirli  wen-  entirely 
of  bronze  or  iron  (n-uyjifaAMC*).  The  leathern  basis 
of  the  helmet  was  also  veiyoomiiiuoly  atrengtbeoed 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  eidier  bronie  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  surh  epithets  as  jfoA- 
•VVf.  tvxa}.itoc,  ,\/)uflf(»7.  Helmets  which  had  a 
metallic  basis  {ki'iivti  ^;n/\u')  were  in  Latin  proper- 
ly called  casndut'  although  the  terms  gdea  and  eas- 
atM  are  often  oonfoended.  A  casque  (eotm)  fimno 
at  Pompeii  is  preserved  in  the  collection  at  Good- 
rich Court,  Herefordshire*  The  pcriurattons  lor 
th''  lining'  and  exlerior  horJt  r  are  visible  along  its 
edge.  A  side  and  a  Iroat  view  of  it  arc  presented 
•  the  annend  woodont. 


3  The  two  eheekppieees  {Uuetdm^^  nc\tay*a9l 
der*).  which  were  attnahed  to  tlie  helmet  by  hinges, 

so  as  to  hp  lifted  QpMMldown.  Th^y  ]^,^d  bulloni 
or  tics  at  llu'ir  extremities  for  fasti  ninn  the  hel- 
mi't  on  the  head  * 

4.  The  beaver  or  visor,  a  peculiar  form  of  wniea 
is  sui^sed  to  have  been  the  oMdmc  rpvfdJlfte,  •'. 
c,  the  perforated  beaver  *  The  pladiators  wore 
helmets  of  this  kind,*  and  specimens  of  them,  ool 
unlike  tiiiwr'  \v<irn  in  the  Middle  Afaa,  have  bMi 
found  at  Pompeii. 

Woodcuts  illustrative  of  these  four  rtnnscn  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  simple  cap  or  morion  occur  at  p.  26, 
27.  M.  95,  IM,  268. 332. 381.  429.  The  five  follow, 
iim  tu  Itnets,  more  highly  ornamented,  ar»-  selected 
I'rom  antique  gems,  and  are  engraved  of  the  size  of 
the  originala. 


Two  casques  very  like  this  were  (Ishcd  np  from  the 

Ix'd  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olynipin,  and  are  in  the 
posse.*bion  of  Mr.  IlauuUon.*  .\mung  the  mate- 
rials u^e  j  for  the  Uninf  of  lielineiawero  Mt(irfiUic"') 
and  snonge." 

The  helinet,  espeeially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
Sf  the  held,  wiilioiit  either  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment (uda/.f-r  rf  K'U  a.>i  ooi  ").  In  this  state  it  was 
probal-.iy  used  in  huating  (folea  renatona^*},  and  was 
eilled  Aarairvf,**  in  I^iin  Ci'do.  The  preceding 
woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by  Dio- 
mede  in  a  small  Greek  bronze,  which  is  also  in  the 
coHeclion  at  Goodrich  Court.'*  The  additions  hy 
which  the  external  appearance  of  Uie  helmet  was 
varied,  mi  which  served  both  for  omament  and 
protection,  wero  the  following : 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  procMding  either  from  the 
tn[i  {^<;/.i)f'*)  or  the  Sides,  and  varying  in  numljcr 
from  one  to  four  (afupufa'/.oi,  di^aAof,"  Tfrpa^oAof'"). 
The  puXoc  was  often  an  emblematical  figure,  refer- 
ring to  the  character  of  the  wearer.  "Am,  in  the 
eowssal  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  PardmiOB  at  Atb- 
I,  she  hore  a  sphinx  on  the  top  of  ha  hdmet, 
'  a  griffon  on  each  side.'* 
S.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  waa  very  commonly 
•ormounted  by  the  crest  (crute,  A6^of^j»  which  was 
often  of  her8mi{r(firirs«pirlirnidaee«a;**XA^  Mt- 
em  f  htr.iHta  iuha**),  and  made  so  as  to  look  impo- 
sini,'  ami  i<Tril)le,**  as  well  as  handsome**  (liXo^ot^*). 
In  the  Roman  army  the  crest  served  not  only  for 

ornament,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  ditferent  cen- 
loriona,  each  of  whom  wore  a  eaaqoo  of  a  peculiar 
fbrm  and  appeaianee."* 


1.  (Mtm,  Avpmdn  ■<  t.— Sprenfel  »A  INgMiir.t  ii,,  W.)—*. 
(Bern.,  lU  *•*  BB,  SSS.)— S.  (Od.,  hit.,  m.— TTenid.,  vii.,  77. 

—Compare  KptiiTrarfn V.I :  Xm..  Knah.,  v.,  4,  IS.)— 4.  (Pwfwrt., 
IT.,  II.  !».)— 5.  (OJ.,  xriii.,  377.)— «.  (Xfn.,  Ana!>..  i..  2.  19.)— 
7  (l»iJ.,  Otip.,  xTiii.,  M.— Tiwit.,  Genii.,  6.  — Cj^nur,  H.  G..  iii., 
4i.)— S.  (Skrlton.  EnirrnvfJ  lllail.,  i.,  4-l.t-y.  (I)oawcli, 
Tjnr.  n,  p.  330.)  — lU.  (Horn.,  II.,  x..  ?r.5  \-ll.  (Ainttrt.,  H. 
A..  »  .  Ifi.)— 12.  (II..  I  .  2A!!i.)-13.  (r.  .N.  |.  .  Dal.,  im.,  S.i-M. 
(Uottt.,  II..  1.  c.)  — li.  (Skclton.  I.  c.)  — 10.  (Horn.,  11.,  III.,  303.) 
-17  (UoBh  U.,  *.„  743.— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  41.— Eiwuth.,  ad  loc.>— 
IS.  rn..  lii..  3H.)-I9.  (P>3i.,  u  S4,  5.)— SO.  (Hon.,  II..  ssii., 
tl0.r-SI.  (Kom..  II..  11.  cc.)— M.  (Theocr.,  xwi.,  l86.)-a3. 
(Prc|4.rt.,  IV..  1 1. 19.)— 31.  (Ilom.,  IL,  iii.,  337.— Vin.,  Ma^  ▼iii., 
•nL>-S».  ( 1 1>  >  t ..  3«»  )-M.  (Bdind^  MOl,  vU.:-47.  Cftg^ 
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TA.^EOJ  AITHPUI  (>(j?.for  atTrijpinr).  a  sp©. 
CIC3  of  Fish,  citticr  a  variety  of  the  Si/tuUut  Mu*t^ 
lu*,  or  else  Ibe  Spotted  Dof-fisli,  Syae/vs  Csnaca- 
U.* 

•TAAEOS  KTON  (yaXedf  «d«»>.  the  Sqmdw  G— 

leva,  fi ,  or  Tope  It  is  a  ver>'  voracious  speeiet 
of  Shark,  and  its  flesh  has  an  oirensive  smell7 

TAaEOS  AEIOS  (ya/Mf  >,eio^).  a  s()ecies  of 
Fish,  the  Squalm  Mitttelus,  I>.,  or  Smooth  Hound,  t>l 
Smooth  Shark  of  Pennant.  Muttelus  is  the  Lalit 
translation  of  yoAcuf,  and  generic  for  the  SifutUi. 

•rAAEOS  POAfOZ  (yaTitfic  'PWiof ),  a  variety  «f 
the  Arnprnsrr  Stunn,  or  Sturgeon.* 

fJALEKUS     (Vid.  Coma.  p.  293.) 

•GALIOPSIS  (YoXio^K),  a  plant,  of  which  the 
ftrilowing  description  ia  given  by  Dioacorides  :^ 
**  The  whole  plant,  with  its  stem  and  leaves,  resem* 
liles  the  m  itle  ;  hut  its  leaves  are  sniooiher,  and 
considerably  fetid  when  rubbed ;  it.s  tlowers  are 
small  and  purplish."  "  It  is  difllcult  to  say."  re- 
marks Adams,  "whether  this  description  applies 
better  to  the  GaUopaia  Tetrakit  (eommon  Hemp-net* 
tle\  or  to  the  lAimium  purpureum  (Red  Dead-nettle). 
Baiihin  prefers  the  latter;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  commentators  acknowledge 
it  as  the  former,  although  it  appears  to  me  not  in- 
applicable.  Sibthorp^  however,  has  fixed  on  a  pltol 
different  from  either,  namely,  the  Serofularia  pert- 
i  rnna,  or  Nettle-leaved  Figwort  I  am  wholly  uo. 
ac<|uaintcd  with  it.'"" 

'fiALIUM  iyaXiov),  the  Gaitum  \'crum,  or  YeUow 
Dedstraw.  T%e  Greek  name  ia  derived  from  jtXti, 
"  milk."  because  the  plant  was  used  instead  or  nin< 
net  to  curdle  milk.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  Samoa 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Gattttm  Vtrrme0Um 
is  the  uirapivii  of  Dioacorides.'* 

GALLI  was  the  name  of  the  priests  of  Cybele^ 
whoee  worship  was  introdr  eed  ai  Rome  irom  Ftuyfte 

I.  (Jttv..  134.)— 3.  (Roralh.  in  11,  v..  T43.)— S.  (V«L 
Ftacc.,  Ti.,  6S6.)  —4.  (Hom.,  il.,  ii.,  3&3.  —  IIiiaf,  Life  uf  Ajqc 
OradUadi. v.l— 'Sk  tJwr.,Tiii.,  303.)— A.  (Anstot.,  If.  A.,Tm 
10.— Id.  ib.,  vii.,  II.— Adams,  Appvtui.,  «.  ».)  — 7.  (Arithx..  H 
A.,  ir  ,  II  —I'Nn  .  H.  N..  it..  4R.  —  Adans.  App<'nd.  v.)  —  8 
(Aiirtot.,  H.  A  ,  w.,  18.  —  A.lami,  Appctid.,  t.  t.)  —  »  (AdautA 
Amrad..  a.  V.)— la  .  t— n.  |Ad«u.  AppM4  .  <  •»-lt 
f DtaMor..  iv..  N^-Adsow,  AmmLt  a.  v.> 
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(B  C.  204').  The  Galli  were,  according  to  an  an- 
eieat  cusUnn,  always  castrated  {*pad4meM,»emmares, 
MDUvtrt,  nee  viri  nee  famina),  and  it  wooid  seem 

that,  impelled  by  religious  fanaticism,  they  perform- 
ed this  operation  oa  themselves  •  In  their  wild, 
enltuH:astic.  anil  boisterous  rites,  they  rcseniliUi! 
the  Corybantes,*  and  even  went  farther,  inasmuch 
u  in  their  fury  they  mutilated  their  own  bodies.* 
They  seem  to  have  been  always  chosen  from  a  poor 
md  despised  class  of  people ;  lor.  while  no  other 
priests  were  allowed  to  beg,  the  Galli  {  famuli  Idtta 
matrit)  were  allowed  to  do  so  on  certain  days  * 
Tlie  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  archigal- 
lua.*  The  oruna  or  the  name  of  Galli  is  aneertaln : 
aeeordhif  to  Festas,'  Ovid,*  and  others,  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  river  Gallua  in  Phryjcna,  which  flow- 
ed near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the  water  of 
which  was  fabled  to  put  those  persons  who  drank 
of  it  into  aoch  a  state  of  madness  that  tbqr  castra- 
ted HMnnehres.*  The  supposition  of  Hieronymtia** 
tliat  OaUtwas  the  name  of  the  Oauls.  which  had 
Ixeen  given  to  these  priests  by  the  Unmans  in  order 
to  show  tlicir  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfound- 
ed, as  the  Komans  must  have  received  the  name 
ftom  Asia  or  from  the  GredGB,  bjr  whom,  aa  8n{- 
daa'*  informs  us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  common 
DOan  for  eunuch.  Tiicre  exists  a  verb  gallare. 
which  signifies  to  rage  (inaanire,  bacchart),  and 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Varro'*  and 
in  the  Antholog.  Lot.,  torn,  i.,  p  34,  ed.  Burinann. 

♦GALLUS  (akiKTup  or  ciAcdcrpwiw),  the  Cock. 
"  There  are  few  facta  in  natural  history,"  observes 
Griffith,  "  so  difTicult  to  determine  with  prrrision  as 
to  point  out  the  places  which  the  species  of  our 
eumnon  cock  :ah  ii  itcd  at  first  in  Ha  state  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  Onr  common  eoeli»  ae* 
eordins  to  M.  Ttoniminclt,  seems  to  have  originated 
from  the  Ja^o  Cork  (GaUus  Gitranleun),  a  very  largo 
prild  species,  which  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  from  the  species  Bankiva,  another  primitive 
cock,  found  in  the  forests  of  Jara.  If,  as  there  is 
eveiy  reason  for  belieTinf,  the  temperate  climes  of 
Asia  and  the  coontries  of  Europe  did  not  in  ancient 
times  possess  the  cock  in  a  wild  state,  we  must  as- 
cend to  ibi'  f  .irl-»st  ep(»ch  of  navigation,  and  pre- 
sume the  domestication  of  this  useful  bird  to  date 
from  thoee  remote  periods.  Under  the  reign  of  that 
great  prince,  who  ruled  with  so  much  glory  over  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  peacock  constituted  an  acquisi- 
tion worthy  of  bein^  ennmerat'il  m  ihc  list  of  riches 
imported  into  Judaea  by  his  adventurous  fleets.  As 
this  discovery  of  the  peacock  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  it  cannot  be  deemed  Tcry  extraordinary 
that  the  cock,  which  inhabits  the  same  conntries  as 
Uiat  bird,  should  alxiut  the  same  time  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Hebrews.  Be  this  as  it 
may.  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cock,  as  well  as  the 
peaoodt,  has  been  transported  by  man  into  the  dif- 
finent  conntries  in  which  these  species  exist  at  the 
presffit  day  in  a  state  of  domestication  " — Mention 
is  made  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  haT()ax'>- 
«i'o/«a\<a  of  Homer.  On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
tliat  the  poem  is  genuine,  this  would  be  the  first  no- 
tice of  the  domestic  fowl  ocenrring  in  the  Greek 
writ'  T^.  As,  however,  all  the  other  mrly  poets  arc 
tdent  in  relation  to  thi.s  bird.  Knight  founds  on  this 
circumstance  an  argument  auainst  the  authenticity 
of  the  poem  in  question.  He  admits,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  representation  of  the  cock  ap- 

I.  (Liv..  xiix.,  10,  14.  — Id.,  ixxTt.,  36.)  —8.  (Jav.,  41J. 
*o.  —  Ori J,  Fasti,  i*.,  937.  —  MutUl.  uL  »1. — U.,  jri.,ji,— 
Rin.,  n.  N.,  zi.,  49.)---9.  (Lnean,  i..  MS,  Ac— Conpan  hIla- 

■TA.)  — 4.  (Propeit.,  if.,  18,  15  )— 5.  (Ti'-.,  Dn  \.r^.,  ii.Oand 
16.)— «.  (Serviu»  9A  Mn.,  u.,  110.)— 7.  (s.  v.)  — 8.  (Fn»l.,  iv., 
K3  )  —  9.  (Cumpara  PUn.,  H.  N.,     XL— Id.  ib.,  si.,  40.  —  Id. 

XXI  i.,  3.— lUrodiim.,  L,  II.)  — 10.  (Oif .  OSM,  4.)->il.  fS. 
*>— 13  (p.  tTS,  ed.  Bin.) 


pears  on  the  silver  rx>ins  of  the  peoplu  ( t  aamo> 
thrace  and  Himera  at  least  six  centunes  bttlore  the 
Christiatt  era.  Athenann  eitea  a  passage  ftom  a 

Greek  writer  named  Menodotus,  in  which  the  cod 
is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Persia ;  and  fn  another 
part  ol  tiis  work  he  quotes  from  Cratinns,who  calls 
the  cock  a  Persian  bird.  Aristophanes  also  styles 
the  domestic  fowl  a  bird  of  Persian  origin  in  hie 
comedy  of  the  Aret.  Beck,  however,  in  his  com 
mentary  on  .Aristophanes,  thinks  that  the  cock  was 
called  ]'(  r>i;in  from  tin'  n  .--i  iiililance  of  its  comb  to 
the  Persian  covenng  fur  the  head  ;  but  the  passage 
cited  lij  Athenasoa  from  Menodotus  assigns  a  much 
more  probaHe  reaaon.— Codofightiog  became  in 
tbne  a  fiiTOorite  amnsement  among  the  Greeks. 
Pliny  says  that  batiles  of  this  kind  were  annually  ex- 
hibited at  Pergaaius,  in  the  same  manner  as  coin 
bats  of  gladiators.  Cock-fights  were  also  repre* 
seated  bjr  the  Greeks  on  coins  and  cut  stones. 
Various  means  were  also  employed  to  increase  the 
irritability  and  courage  of  these  birds  Dinsroridea 
and  Pliny  speak  of  a  plant  named  adianlum  liaving 
been  used  for  tins  piirpo.se.  Garlic  was  also  given, 
as  we  are  told  by  Xenophon. — The  following  singu- 
lar deserfpthw  of  the  cock  is  given  by  Plhiy :  "  AA 
ter  the  peacock,  the  birds  which  are  most  sensible 
to  glory  are  those  active  sentinels  which  Nature 
has  fdriiislied  to  arouse  us  from  our  matin  .slum 
bers,  and  send  us  to  our  daily  occupations.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  Stars, and  every  three  hours 
they  indicate  by  their  crowmg  the  different  periods 
of  the  day.  They  retire  to  repose  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  fourth  military  watch  they  recaU 
us  loudly  to  our  cares  aod  labours.  They  do  not 
suffer  the  daybeam  to  anrpriae  ua  without  timely 
warning.  Their  orowing  umonnoea  the  hour  cf 
morning ;  and  the  crowing  itself  is  annonnc(*d  by 
the  clapping  of  their  uings  Each  farmyard  has 
its  peculiar  king ;  and  among  these  monarclis,  as 
among  princes  of  our  own  race,  empire  is  the  meed 
of  victory.  They  appear  to  comprehend  the  design 
of  those  weapons  with  whidi  tfal^  Ihet  are  armed. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  rivals  to  perish  m 
the  combat.  If  one  be  conqueror,  he  immediately 
sings  forth  his  triumph  and  proclaims  his  suprema- 
cy :  the  other  retreats  aod  disappears,  ashamed  of 
his  defoat.  The  gait  of  the  cock  is  proud  and  com- 
manding ,  he  walks  with  head  erect  and  elevated 
crest,  .\lone  of  all  hinls,  he  habitually  looks  up  to 
the  sky,  raising  at  the  same  time  liis  curv*  d  and 
scytbe-forraed  tail,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion 
himself,  that  meet  intrepid  of  animals.  Some  of 
these  birds  seem  actually  bom  for  nothing  but  war- 
fare and  battles ;  some  have  rendered  the  conntriea 
which  prfKluced  them  famous,  such  as  Rhodes  and 
Tanagra.  The  second  rank  is  assigned  to  those 
from  Melos  and  Chalcis — birds  truly  worthy  of  tho 
homage  tbejr  receive  from  the  Roman  purple ! 
Their  repasts  are  eotemn  presages ;  they  regulate 
daily  the  conduct  of  our  magistrates,  and  op)en  or 
close  to  them  their  dwellings.  They  prescribe  re 
pose  or  movement  to  the  Roman  fasrcs  ;  ilu  y  com- 
mand or  prohibit  battles ;  they  liave  announced  all 
the  victories  gained  throogboot  the  universe ;  in  a 
word,  they  lord  it  over  the  masters  of  the  world. 
Their  very  entrails  and  fibres  are  not  les.s  agreeable 
to  the  gods  than  the  richest  victims  Their  pro- 
longed n<Res  in  the  evening,  and  at  ejitraordinu,/ 
houra,  ounstitttte  presages.  By  crowing  all  nigh: 
long,  they  announced  to  the  Boeotians  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  LaccdKmonians  :  thus  did  the  di- 
viners interpret  it,  because  this  bird  iievi  i  rrowg 
when  he  is  conquered."* — The  cock  was  sacred  to 
.\f  era,  on  aeeonnt  of  its  eonrageom  spirit  and  puv> 


1  (OnifiUk'*  Cuvior,  tuI  tiu  ,  p  1  ^0.  Ae.) 
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iidcious  habit  a  ,  and  also  to  .Eioulapius,  to  Night, 
anil  to  ttir  Larrs.  li  was  sacred  lo  ihebC  last  on 
•coouot  of  its  vigilant  qualiues.->It  remains  but  to 
add,  tbat  tke  aJianpiAv  IvSutSf  of  JBOan  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some  one  of  tlic  larger  Gallinacete 
of  India,  and  not  the  Turkey,  or  MtUagns  Gailiparo, 
•llhough,  as  Adjins  remarks,  liarrington  and  others 
contend  that  it  was  known  in  Africa  and  India  be- 
fore the  disoovenr  of  America.^ 

GAME'LIA  {yofoiXia).  Tlie  demes  and  phratries 
of  Attica  possessed  various  means  to  prevent  in- 
truders from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  ( Kid. 
UiAcsKPHtsis.)  Among  other  regulations,  it  was 
ordained  that  every  bride,  proTious  to  faer manriis», 
should  be  introduced  by  her  parents  or  guardians  to 
the  phratria  of  her  husband  {yofin^av  vitip  yvvaiKo^ 
tla^fpciv^).  'ITiis  introduction  of  the  young  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  phra- 
tom*  which  were  called  yoft^Tda.*  The  women 
wen  enroUed  in  the  Uaie  of  the  phntiiOi  and  this 
enrolment  was  also  called  yataiXia.  The  praeents 
&eoin  to  have  consisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the 
phratorea,  and  the  phratores,  in  return,  made  some 
ofierings  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  yoang  bride.* 
The  acceptance  of  the  piceeota*  and  the  pennieBlon 
to  enrol  the  bride  in  ttie  regfsten  of  the  phratria, 
was  equivalent  tO  a  declaration  that  s!ic  was  con- 
sidered a  true  cittxen,  and  that,  consequently,  her 
children  would  have  legitimate  claimt  to  tlie 
rights  and  privileges  of  citixeos.* 

vafKii>ia  was  also  the  name  of  a  aaerifloe  offered 
to  .\thena  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  a 
pirl.  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  wheve  the  OflferiOgS 
were  mado  on  her  behalf.* 

The  plural,  yt^Atoi,  waa  oaed  to 
ding  aolemnities  in  general.* 

GAMOS.   (Kt(f.  MAmKiAOE,  GarsK.) 

GAUSAPA,  GArSAP?],  or  GAUSAPf^M,  a  kind 
jf  thick  cloth,  which  was  on  one  side  very  woolly, 
■■iwas  used  to  cover  tables,*  beds,*  and  by  peiaonato 
wrap  themielvea  tip  after  taking  a  bath,**  or  in  fan- 
erai  to  protect  thMnaelTes  agamat  lafai  and  cold.** 
ft  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women."  It  came 
m  use  among  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augui^ 
tus,"  and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it  made  of  the 
finest  wool,  and  moatly  of  a  purple  ookNur.  The 
ganaapom  seems,  however,  aonetinea  to  have  been 
made  of  linen,  hut  its  pecuharity  of  having  one  side 
more  woolly  than  the  other  always  remained  the 
same.'*  As  Martial**  calls  it  ^atuapa  quadraia,  we 
nave  reason  to  suppose  that,  hke  tlie  Scotch  plaid, 
it  waa  alwaya,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be 
■aed,  a  square  or  oblong  piece  pf  cloth." 

The  word  gausapa  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  thick  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the 
hair  of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  fashionable  peo- 
ple at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperoia.*'  Poaius'* 
also  applies  the  word  in  a  figurative  aonae  to  a  thick 
ind  full  beard. 

GENESIA.    {Vul  Flm'h,  p.  458.) 

'GENISTA,  Spanish  Broom,  or  Sparliumjunce- 
tm,  L.  It  grows  abwdantly  in  most  parts orltaly, 
uid  the  peaaaata  weave  basiteta  of  ita  alender 
hranehes.  The  flowers  are  Tery  sweet,  last  long, 
and  are  agreeable  to  bees  Pliny  says  it  was  u^ed 
m  dyeing,  but  he  means  the  Genula  ttnclonu,  called 

tanA,  ^  ai  *«.— U,])*  arm.  Iwred.,  p.  106.  — De. 
■nKfci,  e.  BkteL,  p.  nit  ud  ISW.)— 3.  (Snidu,  s.  r.—SOui. 
id  Dnfc«C.  Eubul.,  p.  13IS.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom  .  u\..  3.— Id. 
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by  some  Wood -wax  and  Green-weed.  Manya 
thinks  that  the  Spanish  BlOODI  loi^  bli  usad  iu 
the  same  purpoee.* 
GENS.  Tiiis  word  eontaioa  the  aame  elemtsnt 

as  the  Latin  gen,\is  and  gi^.o.  and  as  tht  Gr»  ek 
jfv^of.  yi-yv-ofiot,  &c  ,  and  it  primarily  hi;.'riii:t  -j  kin. 
But  the  word  has  numerous  signiticaiions,  which 
have  either  a  very  remote  connexion  with  this  ita 
primary  notion,  or  pethapa  none  at  aS. 

Gens  sometimes  signifies  a  whole  political  -ooh 
munity,  as  Gens  Latinorum,  Gens  Campano.-um, 
&c.  ;  though  It  IS  prohaiilc  that  in  thi.s  applicatioii 
of  the  term,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race  oi 
alodi  ia  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality 
of  peraona  distinguished  from  other  toulitics  by 
intermarriage  and  increase  of  their  numbers  among 
themselves  oidy.  Cii  ern'  sj)eaks  of  "  GcnUs  urn- 
verta  tn  ctvttaUm  rectpta,  ut  Salnnorum,  VoUcontm, 
Hendttnm,"  It  is  a  consequence  of  stich  meaning 
of  gana,  rather  than  an  indMiendent  meaning,  tbat 
the  word  is  somethnea  naaa  lo  express  a  peo[^ 
with  reference  to  their  tanitorial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  jus 
gentium  is  explained  under  Jtrs. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentilea  have  a  apeeiat 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  ro  the 
Roman  constitution.  Cicero*  has  preserved  a  defi^ 
nition  of  gentiles  which  was  given  by  Sea-vola  the 
pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference  to  the  time, 
must  be  considered  complete.  Ttioee  were  geoUtosb 
according  to  SoBVoia,  (1)  who  bore  the  aame  name; 
(2)  who  were  bom  of  freemen  (tTtpenui),  (3)  none 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a  slave,  and,  (4)  who 
had  suffered  no  capitis  diininutio.  This  dttinition 
contains  nothing  which  shows  a  common  bond  of 
onion  among  gentilea,  except  the  poaaaaaion  of  a 
common  name ;  but  thmewho  had  a  common  name 
were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three  other  conditions  con- 
tained in  this  definition  were  not  applicable  to  them. 
There  is  also  a  definition  of  genlilis  by  Festoa': 
"Tliat  is  called  Gena  iElia  which  is  composed 
{eanfiatur)  of  many  fiunilift.  Gentilis  is  both  ear 
who  is  of  the  same  stock  (genua)  and  one  who  is 
called  by  the  same  name  (nmi/t  nomine),  as  Cincius 
says,  those  are  my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my 
name.**.  **  OaUiU§  mkUaf  et  ex  eodem  genere  ortua, 
UiMfwi  sunifi  mmmw  mmiUatwr,"  The  aeeood  tt 
ia  sometfmea  read  vt^  vrMeh  b  manifestly  not  the 
right  reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides,  if 
the  words  "ui  is  qui  simih  nomine  appellatur"'  are 
lo  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  "  ex  eodem  genere 
ortus,"  as  ibey  must  be  if  lU  is  the  true  r^inip 
then  the  notion  of  a  eomnum  name  is  viewed  aa-M 
necessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  common 
km,  whereas  lliere  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  docs  common  name  include  all 
caaaan  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  inchtde  aU  com- 
mon  name,  yet  each  indudea  ■^^^^'t'pg  that  the 
other  includes. 

We  cannot  conclude  anything  more  from  the  cim- 
ficitur  of  Feslus  tlian  that  a  gens  contained  several 
familis,  or  Ikat  aavcral  fanuho;  were  comprehmdad 
under  one  gena.  According  to  the  definition,  per* 
sons  of  the  same  gtm*  (kin)  were  gentiles,  and  alao 
persons  of  the  sanu  name  were  gentiles.  If  Festoa 
meant  to  say  tbat  ail  pi  rsoiis  of  the  same  genus 
and  all  peraonaof  the  same  name  were  gentiles,  his 
statement  ia  iaeenaistent  with  the  definition  of  the 
pontifex ;  for  perMma  might  be  of  the  same  genua, 
and  might  have  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  cither 
by  adoption,  or  adrogation,  or  by  emancipation  ;  in 
all  these  cases  the  genus  would  rnnam.  for  the  nat- 
ural relationship  was  not  affected  by  any  ch  intre  id 
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of  a  person  :  in  the  cases  of 
•dopiioa  and  adrontioo  the  name  woald  be  k»t,  in 
the  eaaa  of  emaaeniation  H  wouM  be  retained.  If 

the  definition  ot  Festiis  mtMns  that  among  those  of 
Uie  Barne  genua  there  may  be  gentiles,  and  among 
those  of  tbe  same  name  gentiles  may  also  be  in- 
duded«  his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  uf 
tbe  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  absolute* 
\y  true.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  for  while  the  pos- 
aession  of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  gentOitas,  there  were  otter 
oonditions  which  were  eqoally  essential 

Tlie  name  of  the  gens  was  always  characterised 
by  the  termination  m,  as  Julia,  Cornelia,  Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
bis  famiiia  {vid.  Famii.ia),  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  tbe  gentiles ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
Innatic  (furionu)  who  had  no  gnardbns,  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  brlon^'wl  to 
the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles;  to  ttie  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  tbe  former  did  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  one  part  ol  the  jos  gentilitinm  or  jus 
gentilitatia  rdaled  to  sneeeaeions  to  the  property 
of  intestates  who  had  no  iiLninti  A  notable  exam- 
ple of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  bntween  the  CLiudn 
and  Marcelli  is  mentioned  m  a  difficult  passkige  of 
Cicero.'  The  Marcelli  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
an  intestate  son  of  one  of  the  liberti  or  freedmen  of 
their  famiiia  (aiirpe);  the  Claudii  claimed  the  same 
by  the  gentile  rights  (rente).  The  Marcelli  were 
plet>eians,  and  belonged  to  the  patrician  Claudian 
eeos.  Niebuhr  observes  that  this  claun  of  the 
Qandii  is  inconsistent  with  Cicero's  definition,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  descendant  of  a  fireedman  could 
oe  a  gentUis ;  and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is, 
£ca;vola)  must  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of 
Lis  definition.  But  it  must  be  observed,  though  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
gentiles,  tbe  ineinbers  of  agena  mighl,  aa  aneb,  bave 
daima  against  them ;  and  m  this  sense  the  deaeend- 
ants  of  freedmen  inifibt  ecntiirs  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Marcelli  united  to  defend  their  sup- 
posed patronal  rights  to  tiie  inheritance  of  the  sons 
of  freedmen  against  tbe  chiims  of  tbe  gens ;  for  tbe 
law  of  the  Twaw  Tables  gaye  the  inheritaaee  of  a 
freedman  only,  who  died  intestate  and  without 
hens,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  inheritance  of  the 
son  of  a  freedman.  The  question  might  be  this  : 
whether  the  law,  in  tbe  case  supposed,  gave  the 
hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a  right  paramount 
to  the  patronal  right.  It  may  be  that  the  Marcelli 
as  being  included  in  the  Claudia  gens,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  merged  their  patronal  rights  (if  tliey 
really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute)  in  those  of  the 
gens.  Whether,  as  members  of  the  gens,  the  ple- 
beian Marcelli  would  take  as  geatileawhat  they  lost 
as  patroni,  may  be  donbted. 

It  is  generally  said  or  supposed  that  the  hereditas 
which  catne  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the  gen- 
tiles, which  must  mean  the  haida  «f  ftmuue.  This 
may  be  ao ;  at  least,  we  most  eoaoaive  thai  tbe 
hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  most  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  gens :  Caesar  is  said* 
to  have  been  deprived  of  his  gentilitia;  hercditates. 

In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
should  ultimately  belong  to  tbe  gens,  tbe  taw  of  tbe 
Twelve  Tsblea  waa  onlf  providing  for  a  ease  wMeb, 
m  every  civilized  country,  is  provided  for  by  posi- 
tive law  ;  that  is,  the  right  to  the  property  of  a  per- 
eoa  who  dies  without  having  disposed  of  it,  or  leaving 
tboee  whom  the  law  recognises  as  entitled  to  it. 
Tbe  gens  had  thus  a  relation  to  the  gentilea  aiai> 
Unrto  that  which  subsists  in  modern  states  between 
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the  sovereign  power  and  persons  dying  intentaia 
and  without  heirs  or  next  of  lun.  The  mode  in 
which  sneh  a  soeoession  was  applied  by  the  gens 

was  probably  not  determined  by  law  ;  and  as  the 
gens  was  a  kind  ol  juristical  person,  analogous  tr 
the  community  of  a  civitas,  it  seems  not  IUIUmIv 
that  originally  inheritances  accrued  to  the  gens  mm 
mek,  aiM  were  oonmion  property.  The  gens  must 
have  bad  some  common  property,  such  as  sacella, 
Ac.  It  would  he  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine, 
that  what  originally  belonged  to  the  ijens  as  bUfh, 
wai  in  ttie  course  of  time  distributed  among  tbe 
mea:bers,  which  wooU  eaai|y  take  place  when  tbe 
ftmili*  inoksled  in  a  gena  wm  reduced  to  a  aoudi 
nomber. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rite.s  (sarra  pcntilitia) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  tbe  observance  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  thqr  were  nentbera  bgr  birth,  adop. 
tion,  or  adrogation.  A  person  was  med  from  the 
observance  of  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  privileges 
connected  with  his  gentile  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated;  for  adro^tion,  adoption,  and 
emancipation  ware  accompanied  by  a  diminotio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  famiiia  into  an 
other  of  the  same  gen.s,  the  name  of  the  },'ens  wa? 
still  retained;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  re^ed ;  and  yet, 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
Scaevola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  geniiie  rij^hts,  lliou;,'h  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  {sacra),  la  the  case  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogation,  tbe  adopted  and  adrogaled  per- 
son who  passed  into  a  famiiia  of  another  gens  must 
have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  famiiia.  and  so 
must  have  acquired  the  ntjht.s  of  that  pens.  Such 
a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  its 
effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile  rights,  to- 
gether with  the  rights  of  agnation.  The  gentile 
rights  were,  in  fact,  implied  in  the  rights  of  agnation, 
if  the  paterfamilias  had  a  gens.  Consecjueiuly.  lie 
who  obtained,  by  adrogation  or  adoption,  the  rights 
of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile  rights  of  his 
adopted  fatlier.  In  the  case  of  adrogation,  tbe  ad- 
rogated peraon  renooneed  his  gens  at  tbe  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also  be  expressed 
by  the  term  "sacra  detestari,"  for  sacra  and  gens 
are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in  such  case,  adro- 
gatio,  on  the  part  of  the  adopted  lather,  correspond- 
ed to  detestatio  sacrorum  on  the  part  (rf*  the  adroga- 
ted son.  This  detestatio  sacrorum  is  probably  the 
same  thing  as  the  sacrorum  alienatio  mentioned  by 
('nrero.'  It  was  llir  duty  ol'  the  [xiiitiluM  s  lo  look 
after  the  due  observation  of  the  gentile  s<icra,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  not  lost.*  Each  gens  seems 
to  have  had  its  peculiar  place  (Mce^^nm)  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacra  gentilitia,  whldi  were  per- 
formed at  stated  times.  The  sacra  fjentditM.  as 
already  observed,  were  a  burden  on  the  members  of 
a  gens  at  tuck.  The  sacra  privata  were  a  cbaifa 
on  tbe  property  of  an  individual  i  the  two  kinds  o- 
sacra  were  thus  quite  distinct. 

According  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  old 
Roman  consliiution,  the  gentes  were  subdivisions 
of  the  curia?  analogous  to  the  curia;,  which  were 
subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  There  were  ten  in  each 
eurist^  and,  consequently,  one  hundred  gentes  in 
each  tribe,  and  three  hundred  in  the  three  trilw.*. 
Now  if  there  is  any  tnith  in  the  tradition  ol  tin.'* 
original  distribution  of  the  population  into  tribes 
curias,  and  gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  ne 
eessaiy  Unraip  among  thoee  (kmiliee  which  behmf 
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«i  to  a  itos,  aD>  aore  than  ainong  those  families 
.  wbieh  bdonged  to  om  coria. 

We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  organization 
of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new  politi- 
cal bodies  have  been  organized  out  of  the  materials 
of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  useless  to  conjec- 
ture vhat  was  the  original  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  Wc  must  take  the  tradition  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  The  tradition  is  not,  that  familitc 
rf'laU'il  by  blood  were  formed  into  mntts,  that 
these  gcntes  were  formed  into  curiK,  that  these  cu- 
rie were  formed  into  tribes.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  rsfiitatioot  for  it  involves  the 
notion  of  the  constmction  of  a  body  politic  by  the 
nggn  i,r;iti()ri  of  laniilies  into  unities,  and  by  farther 
combinaiiuns  ot  these  new  unities.  The  tradition 
is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (in  whatever  manner 
fomied),  and  of  the  dividoDB  of  them  utiO  smaller 
parts.  The  smallest  politieal  division  is  gens.  No 
farther  division  is  made,  and  thus,  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gens,  wc  come  to  consider  the  individuals  com- 
priaed  in  it.  According  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
|de>  of  Roman  law,  the  individaals  amngo  them* 
se'vrs  into  fainilia;  under  their  rpsi>»^ctive  patrrs- 
f.Hiiillw.  It  tiillows,  that  if  the  di.stribiition  of  llic 
|x  oplf  was  efTectetl  by  a  division  of  lariiicr  into 
smaller  parts,  there  could  be  no  necessary  kin  among 
the  familiae  of  a  gens ;  for  kinship  among  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  could  only  be  effected  by  select- 
ing kindred  familise,  and  forming  them  into  a  gens 
If  the  gens  was  the  rr^ult  of  subdivision,  the  kin- 
ship of  the  original  members  of  such  gens,  when- 
Rver  It  existed,  must  have  been  accideutal. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  familie  originally 
included  in  a  gens.  Vet  as  kinship  was  evidciRc 
of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminu- 
tion it  Is  easj  to  see  how  that  which  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile ri:'lits,  might  be  vjf  wed  ns  part  (if  the  definition 
of  gtiildis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to  coinprebend  a 
supposed  kin!>bip  ainong  the  original  nit-nibf>rs  of 
tne  gens.  The  word  gens  itself  would  also  favour 
such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the  word  penus 
jceins  to  br  often  iisril  in  thf^  pamc  .«ense  '  Tins 
iiotiuii  nf  kii):>liip  aiipcais  also  to  be  conlirmed  by 
the  fact  of  the  mciiibcrs  of  the  gens  being  distin- 
guished bjr  a  common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  dec. 
But  raany  circumstances  liesldes  that  of  a  oonmon 
origin  may  have  given  a  common  name  to  the  gen- 
tiles; and,  indeed,  there  seems  notliin;^'  more  stran^'c 
in  all  the  LTeiitilfs  having'  a  (■imimiiii  ii.iiiir,  than 

there  being  a  common  name  for  all  the  members  of 
•  curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gcntes  were  subdivisions  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes,  the  populus  (in  the  ancient  sense)  alone 
had  gentes,  so  that  to  be  a  patru  ian  an<l  to  have  a 
gens  were  synonymous;  and  thus  we  find  the  ex- 
prawioiis  itens  and  patrieii  constantly  united.  Yet 
it  appears,  as  in  the  case  already  cited,  that  some 
gentes  contained  plebeian  familis,  which  it  is  con- 
jectured  had  their  origin  in  marriages  hetwt  t  n  pa 
tricians  and  plelM>ian8  before  there  was  connnbium 
between  them  When  the  lex  was  carried  which 
established  connnbium  between  the  plebs  and  the 
I  Hit  res,  it  was  alleged  that  this  measure  would  eon- 
iound  the  gentile  rights  (jura  frenliutn*)  Before 
this  connubiiim  existed,  if  a  gcntilis  married  a  wom- 
an not  a  gentilis,  it  followed  that  thr  rhildren  could 
not  be  gentiles;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  tlie  Airoily  might  be 
gentile  without  the  gentile  privileges.    Such  mar- 
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rlages  would,  in  effect,  introduce  confustuo ;  and  a 
does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  inereased  by 

giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man  and  a 
woman  not  gentilis,  the  legal  character  ol  connnbi- 
um ;  the  effect  of  the  legal  rbangn  was  to  g""  the 
children  the  gentilitas  of  their  father.  It  ia  some- 
limes  said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  to  give 
the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an  absurdi- 
ty ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Livy.«  which 
is  conformable  to  a  strict  |ir;ii<  pie  of  Homan  law. 
"patrcm  sequuntur  liberi,"  an>l  the  children  of  a 
plebeian  man  could  only  be  ple!>eian  Before  the 
paastng  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  a  pa* 
trieian  woman  married  out  of  her  gens  (v  gentc,  e 
patribus  enupsit),  it  was  no  marriage  at  ail,  and  that 
the  children  of  such  marriage  were  not  in  the  power 
of  their  father,  and,  it  seems  a  necessary  conse> 
quence,  not  Roman  citizens.  The  effect  would  be 
Uie  same,  aeeordhig  to  the  strict  principles  of  Riv 
man  law,  if  a  plebeian  niarri'  il  a  luitrician  woman 
before  there  was  connubmin  beiwcen  theiii  ,  for  if 
there  was  no  connubiuni,  there  was  no  legal  mar- 
riage, and  the  oflapring  were  not  citisens,  which  ia 
the  thing  complained  of  by  Canoleios.*  It  does  not 
appear,  then,  how  such  niarriaiirs  \y]\]  account  fo» 
pliheian  ("amilia-  being  contained  in  [latrinan  u''  iitoa, 
unless  we  suppose  that  whi  n  ilic  chiMn  u  uf  a  L't  n- 
tile  man  and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of 
the  father,  and  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
they  were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain, considered  as  citizens  and  plebeians.  But  if 
this  be  so,  what  woiili!  hr  the  .status  of  the  dtildlCII 
of  a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  ! 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  the  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent  fel- 
lows in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens  ;  but  this  as- 
sertion is  founded  on  the  inlerpiet<'.tion  given  to  the 
words  Toi'f  }tvet  npoa^Kovra(  of  Dionysius,*  which 
have  n  simpler  and  more  obvious  meaoittg.  What- 
ever probability  there  may  be  in  the  aaaua^Hion  of 
Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the  passage  above  eliedt 
and  one  or  two  otht  r  passages,  it  CSnnOt  Iw  OOmiA* 
ered  as  a  thing  deinon.stratcd. 

A  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the  sen- 
ate by  the  first  Tarquin.  These  were  the  rcfHne- 
sentatives  of  the  Lneeres,  the  third  and  inferior 
tribe,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gcntes  of  this  tribe 
licing  called  Minorcs  by  way  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  older  gcntes,  Majores,  of  the  Uamnes  and 
Titles,  a  distinction  which  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  nominal.  (Vii.  StitAirtrs.)  See  the  en 
rious  letter  of  Cicero  to  Pa'tiis  * 

If  the  gentes  were  such  subdivisions  of  a  curia, 
as  already  slated,  it  may  Iw  asked  what  is  meant 
by  new  gcntes  being  introduced  among  the  curiK, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.  Tullus  HoetOioa 
incorporated  the  Julii,  Servilii,  and  others  among 
the  Patrieii,  and,  consequently,  among  the  ciiriai 
The  (Mandii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  w  .is  said.* 
were  received  among  the  palricii  after  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kings.  A  recent  writer  (Goettling)  at* 
tempta  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  assumiag»  ae- 
cording  to  his  interpretation  of  Dionysius,*  a  divi»^ 
ion  of  the  curiie  into  ten  dccnri.v,  and  by  the  farther 
assumption  of  an  indetinite  number  of  gentes  iu 
eacn  (iecuria.  Consistently  with  this,  he  assuiuee 
a  kinship  among  the  members  of  the  same  geni^ 
aeoording  to  which  hypothesis  the  several  pativsi- 
familice  of  such  cms  must  have  descended,  or 
claimed  descent,  from  a  cominon  aTcsior.  Thus 
the  gentes  would  Iw  nothing  more  i'  in  aggregates 
of  kindred  families;  and  it  must  ha%e  oeen  cuutnved, 
in  making  the  divlaion  into  deouriB,  that  all  the 
members  of  a  gene  (tltns  understood)  most  havie 
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GENS. 


GERANIUM. 


I  Judaded  to  die  aanie  dflCDria.  ButtoaManw 
thia  to  ttothtcg  more  than  to  say  tnat  the  politiea] 

tystcin  was  formed  by  beginning  with  agfjregations 
of  faiiiUiea  ;  fjr  if  tlie  ultimate  political  division, 
the  decune,  was  to  con!>i5l  of  aggregates  of  gentcs 
(tbua  understood),  such  arrangemeDt  could  (ml;  be 
flflhctcd  bj  making  aggregation  of  fiuniliea  the  baaia 
of  the  political  system,  and  then  asc-i  ndiiiK  from 
Ihcm  lo  decuriK,  Irom  decuna;  to  curia',  and  from 
curiK  to  tribes ;  a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent 
ivitb  saying  that  the  cuiic  were  subdivided  into  de- 
ad*, fcr  Utia  mode  of  ezpreasion  implies  that  the 
torie  were  formed  before  the  decuriae.  But  the  in- 
troduction j'r.ew  genles  is  conceivable  even  on  the 
*  Hypothesis  the  gciib  being  a  more  political  divis- 
^n.  If  the  number  wa&  originally  limited,  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  what  we  know  of  tbo  Roman 
constitution,  which  was  always  in  a  atate  of  pro- 
gressive change,  to  suppose  that  the  strict  rale  of 
limitation  was  soon  ntgh  >  tt.  il.  Now  if  a  new  gens 
was  introduced,  it  roust  have  been  assimilated  to 
the  old  gentcs  by  bavfaigs distinctive  name;  and  if  a 
Dumber  of  foreigners  wne  admitted  aa  a  gena,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  wooM  take  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
tiie  head  of  a  family  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  bo<Iy  of  retainers.  And  this 
la  the  belter  tradilioa  aa  to  the  patrician  Claudii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Ciaodios,  their  head 
Igentit  pniiccps),  after  the  rxpnlsion  of  tlie  kings, 
and  were  co-oplatcd  {co-optan)  by  the  putres  among 
the  pati  icii  ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
thia  immigrating  body  waa  recogniMti  aa  a  lioroan 
fcea.*  According  to  the  tradition,  Atta  Claodiua 
received  a  tract  of  land  fur  his  clients  on  the  Anio, 
and  a  piece  of  burying  ground,  under  the  Capitol,  was 
given  to  him  by  the  state  (pubhct).  According  to 
the  original  constitution  of  a  gens,  the  possession 
ef  4  eoDmon  burying-|ilaoe,  and  the  gentile  right 
to  intenneiit  therein,  were  a  part  or  the  gentile 


If  is  profiable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  ill  un- 
4eratood ;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great  chan- 
gee  ie  the  eoastitutioo,  and  the  extinction  of  so 
aaay  anefeot  gentes,  the  tracca  of  the  jus  gentiliti- 
am  were  i. early  pfTacci!.  Thus  we  lind  that  the 
words  gens  and  famtlia  are  used  inditrerently  hy 
later  writers,  thougli  Livy  carefully  diattnguishes 
them.  The  "  elder  Pliny  apeaka  of  the  aacre  Ser- 
vilto  famili* :  Maerohiaa  of  the  aaera  fhmflias  Cbni- 
di«,  .'Emilia-,  Julia'.  Cornelise ;  and  an  ancient  in- 
scription iiu'iitiuns  an  .Edituus  and  a  Sacerdos  Ser- 
gite  familix,  though  those  were  all  well-known  an- 
cient gentes,  and  ibese  sacra,  in  the  more  correct 
language  of  the  older  writers,  would  certainly  have 
been  called  sacra  gentilitia."' 

In  the  time  of  Gains  (the  ape  of  the  Antonines), 
the  ji:^  ^'(iUilitium  had  rntirely  fallen  into  disuse* 
Thus  ;i!i  ancient  institution,  which  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  old  oonatitotioii,  and  was  long 
held  together  by  the  conservative  power  of  religioua 
rites,  gradually  lost  its  primitive  character  in  the 
fhan;:^?:.  which  cireumslance.s  improsseJ  on  the  form 
sf  the  Roman  slate,  and  was  llnaily  extingubhed. 

The  word  Gens  has  recently  been  rendered  in 
Eo^ish  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  has  here 
keen  purposely  neglected,  as  It  ia  not  neeessary. 
■od  can  only  lead  to  misconception. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
Muteness  both  by  Nicbuhr*  and  by  Maiden  * 

TTje  views  of  Goettling  are  contained  in  his  Gm- 

1  (S-jet..  TitT.  1.)— 2.  (Cic,  Lej.,  n..  W.— Vd!.  I'oierc..  ii.. 
U  — Peatai,  ■.  v.  Cincia.— Liv.,  iv.,  S.— Id.,  vi.,  40.— Viifil, 
JbL,  vii.,  7M.)— S.  (Satrigny,  Zaiuehnft,  ii.,  S8».)— 4.  (Oaioa, 
Mi* la.h-*.  mtutt  Boom,  wL  !.}-<.  (UiPt.  of  Hom,  |Mb> 
WSLX  b  •  Iks  SMi^lf  ftr  Om  DifMan  of  UmM  bmito^) 


duAU  der  Rom.  Staatnerfattuvg,  Halle,  1948.  ffea 
also  Savigny,  Zeittchri/t,  ii..  p.  380,  &c  ,  and  Untiv* 
holzncr,  ZeiUchnft,  v.,  p.  119. 

•GENTIA'NA  [ytvnavd),  Gentian,  or  Bitter 
wort,  deriving  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king  of 
Illyricum,  who  first  discovered  Ha  propertiea.  All 
the  plants  of  the  ftmily  of  Gentianacee  are  most  aae- 
ful  in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  pure,  intense  bitto 
which  they  contain.  According  to  Pliny,  the  best 
kind  of  Gentian  was  obtained  from  Illyricum.  It 
was  found  also  in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpa, 
in  moist  groonda.*  Aeeording  to  modem  botanicn] 
writera,  the  f^entianacpous  plants  arc  found  rii'dly 
in  mountainous  situations,  where  tliey  hreallie  a 
pure  and  rarefied  air,  are  exposed  to  bright  light 
during  the  short  summers  of  such  regions,  and, 
although  fixed  during  whiter  ip  places  intensely 
cold,  yet  are  so  wett  piepared  to  resist  it  by  tht- 
warmth  of  their  summer,  and  so  much  protected  by 
the  snow  which  covers  them,  as  to  sutler  no  injury." 
The  yevTittvu  of  Dioscondes  is  the  Gcntiana  luUa. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  eariier  com- , 
mentatora,  and  whicb  ia  adopted  by  Adama,  though 
Sprengel  remaina  undecided.* 

GENTILES    {Vid.  Gens.) 

GENTl'LITAS.    (Fid.  Gbns.) 

GEO'MOKOI  {y^ufiopoi,  Doric  ya/wpot)  is  tne 
name  of  the  aecood  of  the  three  efawaea  into  which 
Theaena  to  said  to  have  divided  the  inhahltanta  of 
Attica.*  This  class  was,  together  with  the  third, 
the  dtifiiovpyoi,  excluded  from  the  great  civil  and 
priestly  offices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
eupatrids,  so  that  there  was  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  two  Imerior  daaaes.  We 
possess,  however,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  ()ar- 
ticulars  respecting  the  relation  in  which  the  yiufio- 
poi  stood  to  the  two  other  classes.  The  name  m.i> 
cither  siguily  independent  land-owners,  or  peasant! 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  otheia  w  tenants.  The 
yeu^poi  have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  beea 
thought  to  be  free  land-owners,  while  others  have 
conceived  them  to  have  been  a  clas.s  of  tenants.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  wbiel 
the  name  yeufidpM  was  ttaed  in  other  Greek  aialee» 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  class  eonatoted  of  the  tat> 
ler  only  ,  there  were,  undoubtedly,  among  tliem  a 
considerable  number  offreemen,  whu  cultivated  their 
own  lands,*  but  had  by  ihcir  birth  no  claims  to  the 
rights  and  privilegea  of  tlie  nobles.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  politicu  diatlnetions  between  the  ytofiA- 
poi  and  the  itjfiinvpyoi and  it  may  either  be  that 
there  existed  none  at  all,  or,  if  there  were  any  ori- 
ginally, that  they  gradually  vanished.  This  wouIp 
account  for  the  fact  that  Dionysius*  only  mention* 
two  claaaea  of  Attieans;  one  corresponding  to  thte 
Roman  patricians,  the  other  to  the  plebeians.* 

In  Saiiios  the  name  yiufiopoi  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.*  In  Syracuse  the  aristocraiical  partj^ 
was  likewise  called  ytu/tipoi  or  x^p^poi,  in  €ppoe» 
tion  to  the  i9iio(.* 

OEPHURA.    (Vid  Bbidob.) 

•GERA'NIUM  (ycpaviov),  the  Geranium  "  Tlie 
distinguishing  character  of  this  order  is  to  have  a 
fruit  composed  of  five  cocci  or  cases,  connected  with 
as  many  thin  flat  mjin,  conaolidatod  round  a  long 
conical  beak."  From  tiie  reacmblanee  which  thia 

1.  (I'lin.,  H.  N..  nr.,  7.— Dn«cor.,  in.,  3.—U.,  in.,  ISl.— 
Adanu,  Apiwml.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (A(lani«.  1.  c.)— 3.  (Plut.,  The*.,  SS 
— Polluj,  On<';n.,  \  :t:.,  III.) — t.  (Timiru«,  Glouiir.,  ».  v.  yttr 
prfp9<.~Vi»],-k.Miaei  oJ  Ilenxl.,  v.,  77.)— 5.  (ii.,  S.)— (Tiurt- 
wall,  Hi»t.  of  Greece,  li.,  p.  14.  —  Wachamuth,  Hellea.  AlMr 
ihuiMl;.,  I.,  1,  I*.  231,  Ac— PlUMr,  Beititire,  *o.,  p.  iff.— till' 
owno,  GiMch.  StaMav.,  Ik  ara,  7.  (TbucTcJ.,  viii.,  91. 
Plub.  QSMU  Kom.,  p.  in.— MODot,  Dor.,  in.,  1,  !.}-«.  (Hi 
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OERANOS. 


OEROirsiA. 


oeak  bears  to  that  of  a  crane  {yrpavoc)  arises  the 
name  of  the  order.  The  fust  spcnrs  ol  Dioscoridi-s 
is  the  Gemtium  tubcrotum,  Sibthorp  found  this  in 
CretiO^  occurring  very  frequently  among  the  stand- 
ing grain,  and  also  in  Arcadia  The  second  species 
of  tho  Greek  writer  ij,  according  to  Bauhin,  the  (?e- 
ru/iiim  TvturuhJiiUum ;  but  SprcDgel,  as  Adiuns  re- 
marks, is  undecided  between  it  and  the  Erodium 
malachoUtB.^  PUinr  States*  tliat  the  Geranium  was 
called  by  some  autbors  Myrrku,  by  others  Myrtia. 
[n  this,  according  to  F«e,*  be  is  altogether  wrong, 
the  Myrrhi.1  of  Dioscorides  bring  a  very  different 
plant.  Equally  erroneous  is  his  account  of  the  me- 
djeinal  properties  of  the  Geranium.  Pliny's  first 
apeciea  is.  aocording  tr  Billerbeok,  tbe  G,  laoKAa- 
teM, called  aiso  Cfirm-umm  mttthalam,  Themod- 
en  Greeks  call  H /tamok^xKmf.  ffibthorp  fcaad  it 
in  Argolis  * 

*GER'ANOS  (//povof),  the  Crane,  or  Ardea  Grut, 
L.  Tbe  natuial  hiatorj  of  tbe  common  Cnne  is 
Riven  very  aeenrately  bf  Aristotle  and  ^ian.  Ho> 

mcr  alludes  to  the  autumnal  migration  of  cranes  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad ;  Oppian  mixes  togeth- 
er the  circumstances  of  the  spring  and  autum- 
nal migiationB.*  '*  Tbe  Cranes,"  observes  Griffith, 
**  llioagh  aborigines  of  tlie  North,  Mslt  the  temper- 
ate regions,  and  advance  towards  those  of  the 
South.  The  ancients,  seeing  them  arrive  aliernaie- 
ly  fhim  both  extremitu  s  of  the  ihen  known  world, 
nam^  them  equally  Btrds  of  iScylhia  and  Btrd$  of 
Libya.  As  they  were  accnstomed  to  slight  in  large 
llocks  in  Thessaly,  Plato  has  denominated  that 
country  the  Pasture  of  the  Cranes.  Tljeir  faWed 
niiiil»:its  uilli  th(,'  pi^'riiu's  arc  well  known.  The 
Cranes,  quitting  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  Orcades, 
Fodolia,  Lilbuania,  aad  all  northern  Europe,  come 
m  the  autumnal  season,  and  settle  in  the  manhy 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  dbc.,  pass  thence  into  still 
more  souituTn  re;,'ions,  and,  returning  in  the  spring, 
bury  themselves  anew  in  the  cokl  bosom  of  the 
North.**  A  want  of  acquaintance  with  tbe  habits 
vif  these  birds  has  led  manjr  of  the  ooaunentators 
tm  Anaereon  into  error.  The  poet,  in  one  ef  his 
Odee,spealcs  of  the  journeying  of  the  Crane  to  other 
climes  as  one  of  the  signs  of  returning  spring  'l*his 
has  been  suppose<l  to  refer  to  the  departure  of  the 
bird  from  its  home*  whereas,  in  fact,  tbe  return  fnnn 
sealliem  regions  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  departure  of  the  Cram  s  for  tbe  North 
is  the  commencement  of  spring;  Uk  y  preli-r  ibe 
summer  of  the  Nortn.  since  a  m<i<l(  rate  degrefc  of 
temperature  appears  to  agree  with  tbem  best.  The 
clamorous  noise  of  these  birds  in  their  snnoal  mi- 
grations is  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Thus,  besides  the  Greek  poets  already  mentioned, 
Tifgil  has  the  following : 

"  Quales  tub  nubAtU  tUnM 
Stnfmtmm  iant  signa  grnei,  atque  atkerm  hmmt 
Cum  aomtUf  fiigiuntgue  Nolo*  clamore  secundo." 

Tbe  various  inflections  of  their  flight  hare,  from 
■mieilt  times,  bMn  regarded  as  presages  of  tiie 
weather,  and  indications  of  atmospheric  tfinivra- 
lure.  Their  cries  in  the  daytime  are  ominous  of 
riin.  More  noisy  clamours  announce  the  coming 
tempest ;  a  steady  and  elevated  fltgbt  in  the  morn- 
ing Unebodea  serene  weather*  a  lower  flight,  er  a 

retreat  to  tlie  earth,  is  the  symptom  of  a  stonn 
Hence  Virgii,*  in  speaking  of  the  coming  tempest, 


'  The  flesh  of  the  young  is  delicate  ,  it  uhcA  to  oos' 
stitute  one  of  the  dishes  at  the  banquets  (f  Ron)^ 
and  was  sold  in  tbe  markets  ol  that  city.  Th« 
Crane  is  said  to  be  a  long-lived  tnrd.  The'philoso. 
pher  Leonicus  Thomeos,  according  to  Fnkm 
vius,  kept  one  alive  for  forty  years."* 

GERMA'NI    ( Kirf.  CoGNATi.) 

GEROU'SIA  {yepovaia).  In  connexion  with  this 
sobjeitftftfo  proposed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
Spartan  constitution,  and  to  explain  the  functiom  of 
its  legislative  and  administrative  elements.  In  the 
later  ages  of  .Sjiiirtan  historv',  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  these  was  the  college  of  the  hve  epbofs; 
but,  as  an  account  of  the  ephoralty  is  given  ia  a 
separate  article  {md.  Ephori),  we  shall  ooofloe  nor 
inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  yipovrtf  or  eoancfllors, 
and  the  iKK/.r/oia,  or  assembly  of  S(>artan  freemen 

I.  The  Kings.  The  kingly  authority  of  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  coeval  with  tbe  settle 
ment  of  tbe  Doriana  in  tbe  FelopoBiiesus,  and  ee» 
fined  to  the  deseendanta  of  Amtodemns,  one  ef 
the  Henii  Irid  leaders,  under  whom,  according  t« 
tbe  Sp^irtan  legend,  the  conquest  of  L.aconia  was 
achieved  To  him  were  born  twin  sons,  Ekirysthe- 
nes  and  Prodes ;  and  from  this  cause  arose  tbe 
diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  sovereignty  being 
always  shared  by  the  repres^'nlatires  of  the  two 
families  which  claimed  descent  from  them  the 
precedence  in  point  of  honour  was,  bowever,  grant- 
ed to  the  older  tNrancb,  who  were  called  Agiaids,  as 
the  younger  house  was  styled  Earypootiies,  from 


**  lUum  surgtHtm,  waUibma 
AXrim  fugere  gruet.** 


certain  alleged  descendants  of  the  twin  brothers.* 
Such  was  the  national  legend  ;  hut.  as  we  read  that 
the  sanction  of  the  PAi  lhian  oracle  was  procured  foi 
the  arrangement  of  the  diarchy,*  we  may  coaclndt 
that  it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  bat  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  msigD ;  nor,  indeed,  it  it  iaprab- 
aMe  that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  tbeomelvea 
of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  tha  rsysl  aalhavily  bf 
dividing  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  fhc  a» 
tional  heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  ao  aaall 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  hemnr:  and  il 

is,  perhaps,  Irom  this  cirrumstnin-e  partly  that  the) 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  cerlair 
religious  respect.'  The  honours  paid  to  them  were, 
however,  of  a  simple  and  heroic  character,  such  as 
a  Spartaa  might  give  without  derogating  from  bis 
own  dignity  or  fortrcttirif;  his  self-respect  Thus 
we  arc  lokl  that  the  kini,'»  united  the  character  of 
priest  and  king,  the  priesthtxids  of  Zeus  I  Vanius^ 
and  the  Lacedemonian  Zeus  being  fiUed  by  them; 
and  that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  higti-priesu, 
they  officiated  at  all  the  public  aaerificea  oflfered  on 
behalf  of  the  state.*  Moreover,  they  were  amply 
provided  with  the  means  for  exercising  the  heroic 
virtue  of  hospitality  ;  for  this  purpose,  public  or  do- 
main lands  were  assigned  to  tliem  in  tbedistrid  of 
the  perioeci,  or  provincial  subjects,  and  certain  paw 
quisites  belonged  to  them  wlienever  any  animal  was 
slain  in  sacrifice  Besides  this,  the  kings  were  en- 
titled to  various  payments  in  kind  (rraowv  tup  o*uv 
and  roKov  xi>ip^i>  (bat  they  might  never  be  in  want 
of  victima  to  saorifioe ;  in  addition  to  which,  they 
received,  twlee  a  month  iVnm  the  state,  an  Ipvio* 
reXtiov,  to  be  ofTered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and 
then  served  up  at  the  royal  table.  Whenever,  also, 
;  any  uf  the  citizens  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  tbe  kings  were  invited  to  tbe  feast,  and  bov 
oared  above  the  other  gnesta :  a  dauUe  portion  «f 
food  was  given  to  them,  and  they  rtmimenccd  tbe 
libations  to      gods.*    AU  these  diilinclions  are  oi 
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tMiBple  and  antiquated  character,  and,  so  far  as  tbey 
|fo,  prove  that  the  Spartan  aovereignty  was  a  con- 
tinuation or  the  heroic  or  Homeric.  The  distinc- 
tions and  priTilcfse  granted  to  the  king  as  com- 
mander of  the  fot  ;ea  in  war,  lead  to  the  same  con- 
dnsion.  These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed  at 
kome.  He  T'as  gwunlail  by  a  body  of  100  chosen 
men,  and  bis  table  was  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pease  :  he  might  saerifioe  in  his  sacerdotal  capacity 
IS  many  victims  as  he  chose,  the  skins  and  backs 
If  which  were  his  perquisites ;  and  he  was  assisted 
if  ao  many  subordinate  officers,  that  he  had  nothing 
iuw  to  do  aaeept  to  act  as  priest  and  atratCfiiB.' 

Hm  aooeasion  and  demias  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  marked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter' The  former  event  was  signalized  by  a  retnia- 
sioc  of  all  debts  due  from  private  individuals  to  the 
atate  or  thu  kiof ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  king,  the 
fimeial  aotomnities  were  celebrated  bgr  the  whole 
community.  There  was  a  general  mourning  for  ten 
days,  during  which  ail  putiUc  business  was  susjjend- 
ed .  horsemen  went  rdund  the  country  to  carry  the 
tidings,  and  a  fixed  number  of  the  perioeci,  or  pro- 
vinoiala^  was  obliged  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
ommtiy  to  the  city,  where,  with  the  Spartans  and 
Helots,  and  their  wives,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  ihpy  made  loud  lamentations,  and  pro- 
claimed tbe  Virtues  of  the  deceased  king  as  superi- 
or to  thoae  of  all  his  predecessors.* 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  hoooara,  the 
•onatitntional  powers  of  the  kings  were  very  limit- 
Od.  lu  fact,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  pos- 
\  any  ;  for,  though  ihey  presided  over  the  coun- 
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may  peihaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  Hc- 
I  -odotus,  vi.,  57,  and  Thucydides,  i.,  20),  stdl  the 
roice  of  each  counted  for  no  more  than  that  of  any 
ither  senator:  when  absent,  their  place  was  sup- 
plied and  their  proxies  teadeved  by  the  councillors 
vho  were  most  nnrly  related  to  them,  and  Ihere- 
bre  of  a  Ileracleid  idiuily  btill  the  kings  had  some 
important  prerogatives  ;  thus  they  had,  in  corninon 
with  other  magistrates,  the  right  of  addressing  tiie 
priilie  assembly ;  beaides  this,  thsy  tat  in  a  aeparatc 
court  of  their  own,  where  they  gave  jodgioent  in 
all  cases  of  heiresses  claimed  by  diObrent  parties  : 
a  function  loriiiorly  exercised  by  the  kinps  at  Athens, 
but  afterward  transferred  to  the  archon  e^Kinyraus.* 
They  also  appoinlod  l&o  Jbor  **^rttuan8,"  whose 
duty  it  was  to  go  aa  meaiengMi  to  oonsuU  the  god 
at  Delphi.  Adoptiona  also  took  place  in  their  prea- 
ence.  and  they  held  a  court  in  All  cases  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads ;  probahly 
in  their  capacity  of  generals,  and  as  superintendents 
•f  the  tntereoarse  with  foreign  natioaa.*  In  foreign 
•flhirB,  indeed,  tbehr  prerogativea  wore  oonaidera- 
b!e :  thus  they  were  the  commanders  of  the  Spar- 
tan forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  from 
among  the  citizens  persons  to  act  as  *'  proxeni,"  or 
protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreigners  visiting 
Sparta.  Bat  their  diief  power  was  in  war ;  for 
after  Ihey  hid  once  crossed  the  borders  of  Laconia 
in  command  of  troops,  their  authority  became  un- 
iimited.  They  could  send  out  and  assemble  anmes, 
Je^Mtch  ambassadors  to  collect  money,  and  refer 
Ihoao  who  applied  tc  themselves  for  joMicc  to  the 
proper  offlcers  appointed  for  that  parpose.*  Two 
epiiors,  indeed,  accompanied  the  kings  or.  their  ex- 
peditions, hut  those  ina^^istrates  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  kings'  operations :  tbey  simply 
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watched  over  the  prooeedinga  of  the  arm/.'  MVit» 
over,  there  can  be  no  doobt  that  the  kings  wore,  of 

their  return  home,  accountable  for  their  conduct  a 
generals,*  and  more  especially  after  the  increase  o 
the  ephoral  authority.  Their  fnilitary  power,  also^ 
was  not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  fov 
the  kings  were  not  allowed  to  condnde  treatiea  or 
to  decide  the  fate  of  cities  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home  *  In  former  tiroes  the 
two  kings  had  a  joint  conunand  ;  this,  however,  leil 
to  inconveniences,  and  a  law  was  in  consequence 
passed,  that  for  the  future  one  tmly  of  the  two  idcgi 
should  have  the  ooonnand  of  the  army  on  Ibraign 
expeditiona.* 

II.  The  yepot'OLO,  or  Assembly  of  Elders.  Thti 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  tbe  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found  in 
other  Dorian  atatea,  juat  aa  a  fiovXi,  or  democrat 
ieal  council  waa  an  nement  of  moat  Ionian  ooMti 
tut  ions. 

The  ytftovaia  or  ytfyuvca  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  diviakma  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  fact,  was  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphyti,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  xpi^dMef,  or  ihru-e  divided.' 
The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again  subdivided  into 
u6<u,  also  called  fpmrpuu,*  a  word  which  aignifieo  a 
union  of  familiea,  whether  founded  upon  tics  of  ro> 
lationship,  or  formed  for  polttical  purposes,  irre- 
spective of  any  such  connexion  'I'he  oIkl-  were, 
like  the  yrpovrtf,  thirty  in  numlicr,  so  that  each  oba 
was  represented  by  its  councillor :  an  inference 
which  leada  to  Umoonchiaion  that  two  obae  at  least 
of  tbe  Hyltoan  tribe  most  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  hOVM  of  llw  Heracleids.  No  one  was  eligi 
ble  to  the  council  till  he  was  sixty  years  ol  age,'' 
and  the  additional  qualifications  were  stricily  ol  an 
aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  thai 
the  oAce  of  n  eoonefflor  was  the  reward  and  nri«e 
of  virtue.*  and  that  it  was  confined  to  men  of  djl* 
tin^ui^lieil  character  and  station  (koXoI  K&yaBol). 

'I'he  L  lection  was  dcterniintHl  hy  vole,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  fur  its  old- 
fashioned  simplicity.  The  competitors  presented 
thenoselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  ol 
electors;*  the  latter  testified  their  esteem  by  ao* 
clamations,  which  varied  in  iiitciir>ity  according  to 
the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for  w  iiuiii  they  w  en 
given.  These  manifestations  of  esteem  were  noted 
by  penoM  in  an  adjoining  building,  who  could  judge 
ortne  ehoating,  but  ooaM  not  tell  in  whoso  ^voo? 
it  was  given.  The  person  whom  these  judges 
thought  to  have  been  most  ajiplauded  was  declared 
the  successful  candidate.  The  dillVrent  compeli- 
tors  for  a  vacant  place  offered  themselves  upon  their 
own  jttdgmeot,**  probably  always  from  the  iiBu,  to 
which  the  councillor  whose  place  was  vacant  had 
belonged  ;  and  as  the  office  was  lor  IHe,  and  there- 
fore only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary  cases)  hap- 
pen at  a  time,  tbe  attention  of  the  whole  slate  woulc 
be  ixed  on  the  ehoieeof  tlw  dectora.  The  ofllcs 
of  a  councillor,  howoTOT,  waa  not  only  for  life,  bat 
also  irresiionsible,"  as  if  a  previous  repotation  and 
the  near  approach  of  death  were  considered  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  integrity  and  moderation.  Bui 
the  councUlors  did  not  always  prove  so,  for  Arioti^ 
tie'*  telle  ua  thai  the  members  of  the  ytpowtia  re> 
ceived  bribes,  and  ftoquently  showed  partiality  in 
thein 
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"nie  functions  oi  tlic  councillors  were  partly  «le- 
iNvatiTv,  partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive.  In 
ibc  iiacharge  of  the  first  they  prepared  meaMires 
ind  fiosBed  preliminary  decrees,*  which  were  to  be 
^id  bftore  the  popular  assembly,  so  that  the  impor- 
tant privilege  ol  initialing  all  changes  in  the  gnvcrn- 
BI0nt  or  taws  was  vest^  in  thcni.  As  a  criminal 
court  they  could  punish  with  death  and  civil  degra- 
datiun  {urifiia*),nni  that,  too,  without  being  restrain* 
ed  by  any  code  of  written  laws,*  for  which  national 
feelmg  ard  recognised  usages  would  form  a  sulli- 
eient  substitute  They  also  appear  to  have  exercised, 
Ueb  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general  superin- 
teodcnoe  and  inspeetkm  over  the  llTes  and  manners 

of  the  citizens  (arbitri  el  magisir  t  disriplma  pub- 
fteo*),  and  probably  were  allowed  "a  kirul  of  palri- 
ircha!  authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of  ancient 
jsage  and  discipUae."*  It  is  not,  buweTer.  easy  to 
define  with  exactnesa  the  original  extent  €f  their 
Itanctions,  especially  as  respects  the  last-mentioned 
duty,  since  the  ephors  not  only  encroached  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  and  council,  but  also  pos- 
sessed, in  very  early  times,  a  censorial  power,  and 
were  not  likely  to  permit  any  dimiuution  of  its  extent. 

III.  Th£  iKK^olOt  or  AtsenMjf  of  Spartan  Preanen 
This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at  least,  the  su- 
preme nutliority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  general 
interest:)  of  the  state.  Its  original  position  at  Sparta 
iiabertiy  explained  by  a  rhetra  or  ordinance  of  Ly- 
eiirgus,  wbicht  iu  the  form  of  an  oracle,  exhibits 
the  pruui|)al  fratares  of  the  Spartan  polity :  "Build 
a  temple,''  say.s  the  Pythian  god,  "to  Hellanian 
Zeus  and  Hellanian  .\thena  ;  divide  the  tribes,  and 
institute  thirty  obas ;  appoint  a  council  with  its 
utinoes ;  call  an  assembly  {uireMdCtw)  between 
Babyea  and  Knakkw,  then  make  a  motion  and  de- 
part :  and  lettheiebe  a  right  of  decision  and  power 
to  the  [>e<)ple"  (du^^  6e  Kvpiuv  f/fitv  kca  Kpuroi*). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  given  to  the 

Cple  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  proposed  to 
n  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It  waa, 
however,  foDnd  necessary  to  <!<  fine  this  power 
Store  exactly,  and  l!ie  folluu  iiii.'  ciaut-e,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  Theopompu^  .iihI  rdivdonis,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra ;  "  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  n  crooked  opiniOB,  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  withdraw"  (roi>f  nptoivytviac  ««  ipxaytTag 
uirotrraT^pn^  f/pfv).  Plutarch'  interprets  these  words 
to  mean,  "Th.it  in  cas<'  llic  peo|)!f>  do  not  either  re- 
ject or  approve  ui  totn  a  measure  proposed  to  them, 
Ihe  kings  and  councillmrs  ahoold  dissolve  the  as- 
aembty.  and  declare  the  proposed  decree  to  be  in- 
▼dld.**  According  to  this  interpretation,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Boxre  verses  in  the  Eunoinia  of  Tyr 
tKus,  the  assembly  was  not  competent  to  originate 
any  measures,  but  only  to  pass  or  r^ect,  without 
modification,  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the 
proper  amhorittes :  a  limitation  of  its  power,  which 
almo.-t  (letermini'd  the  rliaracter  of  the  Spartan 
constitution,  and  justitics  the  words  of  Demosthenes, 
who  observed,*  that  the  yepovaia  at  Stoarta  was  in 
manyreqiectssniHeaie:  Aeoirdr^f  ten  rfiv  iroAJUh'. 
All  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who  were  not 
labooring  under  any  loss  of  franchlM,  were  admiss- 
ible to  the  general  assembly,  or  uKtXXa,*  as  it  was 
called  in  the  old  Spartan  dialect  ;  but  no  one  except 
public  magistrates,  and  chiefly  tlie  ephors  and  kings, 
■ddtsssed  the  people  without  being  specially  called 
OfH.r  ."  The  same  public  functionaries  also  put  the 
^ue^lion  to  the  vote,"  Hence,  as  the  magistrates 
CBly  (r&  rikq  or  dytyw')  were  the  leadete  and  epeak- 
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ers  of  the  assemUy,  decrees  ol  the  whoi  i  pCi-pH 
are  oAcn  spoken  of  aa  tlie  decision  of  liie  autburi* 
ties  only,  especial^  in  matteis  rdating  to  lionijp 
aflhirsr.  The  intimate  oonnexioD  of  the  ephors  «  tth 

the  assembly  is  shown  liy  a  phrase  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  decrees  (lAo^t  Toi(  i<^iH)ti  k<u  rj  <«- 
K?.i}ai<f).  The  method  of  voting  was  by  acclama- 
tion ;  the  place  of  roeetiog  between  the  braBk 
Knakion  and  the  bridge  Babyea,  to  the  west  of  the 
city,  and  enclosed.*  The  regular  assemblies  were 
held  every  full  moon ;  and  on  occasions  of  emer- 
gency, extraordinary  meetings  were  convened.* 

The  whole  people  alone  oould  pr .claim  "  a  war, 
eondude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  Ibr  any 
length  of  time ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
.states,  though  conducted  by  the  kings  and  e()liors, 
could  ho  raiitied  by  the  same  authority  only."  With 
regard  to  domestic  affairs,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  *'  by  Ihe 
votes  of  the  people,  a  disputed  succession  to  tha 
throne  was  decided  upon  by  them  ;  changes  in  the 
constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and  all 
new  laws,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
were  confirmed  by  them."*  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
use  the  words  of  MtiUer,  that  the  popular  assembly 
really  possessed  the  supreme  political  and  legislative 
anlhinily  at  Sparta,  but  it  was  so  ham;iered  and 
checked  hy  the  spirit  of  the  constUution,  that  it 
could  only  exert  its  authority  within  certain  prc> 
scribed  limits,  so  that  the  government  of  the  atalc 
is  often  spoken  of  as  an  aristocracy. 

Bcsidesthe  {A«?.j;ff/a  which  we  havcjust  described, 
we  read  in  later  times  of  another,  called  the  smaO 
assembly,*  which  appears  to  have  been  convened  on 
ooeasionB  of  eiiieigeii0y,-or  which  were  not  of  sn(- 
ficient  hnportance  to  require  the  decision  of  the 
entire  body  of  citizens.  This  more  select  asttembly 
was  probably  composed  of  the  opoioi,  or  sn|ierci 
citizens,  or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  ."iimilar  prec^- 
denoe,  tomther  with  some  of  the  magistrates  of  ihs 
8tate(«fd.  EcoLiToi);  and  if,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case,  if  was  convened  more  frequently  than  the 
greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  atlditional 
restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter,* the  functions  of  which  must  have  often  been 
superseded  by  it.* 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  decide  a 
question  which  has  been  raised,  What  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  '  I" rum  the  ex- 
pressions of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would  at  once 
answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  hot  it  baa  beaa 
asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an  aris- 
tocracy of  conques^,  in  which  the  conquering  people, 
(ir  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  riitn|i.(  nd,  or  .Achai- 
ans,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons,  and  that 
it  was  priadpcUy  In  this  sense  that  the  constitut^oa 
of  Sparta  was  so  comidetely  anti-popular  or  digar' 
chieal'  Now  this,  indeed,  is  true ;  bat  it  seems  no 
less  true  that  the  Spartan  tovi-rnment  would  hare 
been  equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even 
if  there  had  been  no  subject  class  at  all,  on  acooinft 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sover- 
eign power  vrithin  Ihe  Spartan  body  alone.  Tbo 
fact  is,  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution, as  settled  by  LYcuri,'us,  was  a  dn  uled  de- 
mocracy, with  two  hereditary  officers,  the  generals  ol' 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  eneroaehroent  of  the  ephors)  it  was 
a  limited  aristocracy ,  that  i-s,  it  worked  as  if  the 
supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority.  Tlie  principal  circumstances  which  jus- 
tify us  in  considering  it  as  such  are  briefly  **tlia 
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icsinunts  unpoMdapon  the  assemUy,  the  extensive 
powers  of  the  oooneinon,  their  election  for  life, 
tbeir  irresponsibility,  the  absence  of  written  laws, 
of  paid  offices,  of  offices  determined  by  lot,"  and 
Vmr  diiofi  tboiflik  bgr  the  Greeks  characteristic 
cf  ■  demoemgr.  Iitdependent  of  which,  we  most 
fenwrnber  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  oli- 
garchical interest  in  Greece,  and  always  supported, 
u  at  Corcyra  and  Argos,  the  oligarchical  party  in 
oppositioD  to  the  democratic,  which  was  aided  by 
Athma.  In  fact,  Dr.  Arnold  himself  observes,  that 
sven  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering  people  among 
themselves,  the  conslitutim  was  far  Irss  popular 
iSan  at  Alticns.  We  must,  howcvrr.  Uc;\r  in  iiiind 
that  i!ic  constitution,  as  b<  itlrd  by  L>L'Lirt;ii,s,  was 
completely  altered  in  character  b/  the  usurptioa 
of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent  was  thn  the 
case,  that  Plato'  doubted  whether  the  government 
at  Sparta  might  not  be  called  a  '"tyranny,"  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extensive  powers  of  the  cphoralty, 
though  It  was  as  much  like  a  democracy  aa  any 
form  of  government  could  well  be ;  and  jet,  he  adds, 
not  to  call  it  an  aristocracy  (i.  c,  a  government  of 
the  ipiaroi)  is  quite  absurd.  Moreover.  Aristotle," 
when  hf>  (  numerates  the  reasons  why  fie  Spartan 
goTemment  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makea  no 
mentioo  of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and 
their  eonqnerad  auhjeots,  but  observes  that  it  re- 
eeired  this  name  beeanse  ft  had  many  oligarchical 
institutions,  such  as  that  rone  of  the  matristrates 
were  choser.  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  were  com- 
petent to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Periiaps  the  sh<ntest  and  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  eonstitntion  of  Sparta  is  contained  in  the 

<nllnwin<x  ohsrrvatinns  of  .\rist(itlc  Some  affirm 
that  lilt!  btbi  form  of  govcrniiiciil  is  one  mixed  of 
.ill  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise  the  Spartan 
constitution ;  for  some  sajr  that  it  is  composed  of 
an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy  : 
a  monarchy  on  account  of  tlie  kings,  an  oligarchy 
on  account  of  the  councilinrs,  and  a  democracy  on 
account  of  tlu'  ephots;  hnt  otlu-rs  say  that  the 
epboralty  is  a  "tyranny,"  whereas,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  the  pablie  tables  and  the  regulatioos  of  daily 
life  are  of  a  democratic  tendency. 

GERRA.    (Kitf.  EccLEsiA,  p.  SSJi.) 

•GETCIIjM  (yr'iTciov),  also  called  Gnhyon  {y>]9v- 
ov),  a  plant  to  be  referred  to  the  genua  AUmm,  or 
Garlic,  but  the  particular  species  of  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  determined.* 

•GETHYLLIS  (yn9vMJf),  most  probably  the 
•ame  as  the  preceding. 

•GEUM,  the  herb  Avens  or  Bennet,  the  Catyo- 
fhyllcua  tuigaria,  L.  The  French  term  is  Bfnour, 
the  German  Benedittmarx,  It  grows  in  abady, 
woody  grounds.  The  root  Is  bitter  and  aromatic, 
and  was  prescribed  hy  the  anoicnl  physicians  not 
only  in  aTrctions  of  the  breast  and  side,  but  also  m 
oases  of  dvspepsv.* 

•OINGiDlUM  (yi^idiov).  according  to  Knellius 
and  Stephens,  a  species  of  Chervil.  This  opinion, 
how(fVPr.  i-i  controverted  by  Matthiolus  and  liaiihin. 
Actams  makes  it  the  Daurus  Gin/rtdium,  a  vant'ty 
af  the  Daucut  Carotii,  or  wdd  Carrot.* 

•OINNUS  or  HINNUS  (ytwof,  Iwof).  "  Buffon 
wmariM,  that  Aristotle  applies  the  term  yivvof  in 
two  senses:  first,  to  denote  an  imperfect  animal, 
proceeding  sometimes  from  the  horse  and  ass;  and. 
secondly,  to  siunify  the  particular  production  of  ihi." 
great  mule  and  the  marc.  Aristotle,  therefore,  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  mule  can  sometimes 
propagate  its  spocios '"' 

l.(L»s.,iT..  p.TlI.)— 2.  (Pul  ;,.  iv  .  ^  v-3.  (Poht.,  n.,  «.)— 
4.  (Tbeophra»t.,  II.  P.,  i..  4.— Atl m  ■•,  Ay:  mil.,  n.  v.) — 5.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  xxri..  7.— BilUriteck,  Flora  tjlasmco,  p.  130.)— 0.  (Dioa- 
sor.,  it.,  160.— AduM,  AfpimLf  b.  v.>->7.  iAmtM.,  B.  A*,  L*  <• 


>GITH  or  GIT,  the  seed  of  the  Melanthion  ot 
Pepper- wort,  the  Nigtlla  tatha.  It  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  condiment.  {Vid.  Melantiiilm  ) 

GLADIATO'RES  {/ioi'o/wi;ip« )  were  men  who 
fon^  with  swoida  Is  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
plaoea  for  the  anraaement  of  ;be  Roman  people 
XOIaiwtor  eri,  qui  tn  arma,  popuh  tpeetante,  pupna- 
ri(*).  They  are  said  to  have  hrcn  hrst  rxliiluii d  ri, 
the  Etrurians,  and  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the 
custom  of  killing  slaves  and  captives  at  the  iiinand 
pyrea  of  the  deceased.*  {Vid.  Bostum,  Fvhos,  p. 
460.)  A  show  of  gladiators  was  called  fntonw,  and 
the  person  who  cxhihitrd  (nlrltii)  it,  editor,  muncra- 
lor,  or  dominus,  who  was  lioiioured  durmg  the  day 
uf  exhitiilion,  if  a  private  pCTSOD,  With  the  Oi0(^ 
signs  of  a  magistrate.* 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boariiim.  hy  Marcus  and  Decimua 
Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father  *  They  were 
at  first  conlincd  to  public  funorals,  but  afterward 
fought  at  Uie  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  wonaen.*  Private 
persons  sometimes  left  a  sum  of  money  in  their 
will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at 
their  funerals.'  Coml)ats  of  gladiators  were  also 
exhibited  at  entertainments,*  and  especially  at  pub- 
lic festivals  by  the  aediles  and  otlwr  magistrates, 
who  sometimes  exhibited  immense  mtmbcra  with 
the  view  of  pleasing  the  people.*  ( Vid.  JEati.v.»,  p. 
26.)  Under  the  Empire,  the  passion  of  the  Romans 
for  this  amusement  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and 
the  niunber  of  gladiators  who  fought  on  some  occa 
sicns  appears  almost  incredible.  After  Tr^an's 
triomph  over  the  Daeians,  there  were  more  than 
10,000  exhibited.** 

Gladiators  consisted  eithfr  of  captives,"  slaves." 
and  condemned  maU  racturs,  or  ol  frcelHjrn  citizens 
who  fought  voluntarily-  Of  those  who  were  con- 
demned, some  were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  gUdi^ 
wm,  in  which  case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at 
least  within  a  year ;  and  others  ad  ludum,  who 
might  obtain  their  discharge  at  the  cml  of  three 
years."  Freemen,  who  became  gladiators  for  hirei 
were  called  auctorati,'*and  their  hire  oMclorafliealiMi 
or  gUuliatorium.**  They  also  took  an  oath  on 
entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved  by 
Petronius  "In  verba  Eumolpi  sacratnenlum  jurm- 
rimut,  uri,  rinciri,  vcrbcrarij  ferroque  necari,  et  qviC' 
quid  tUiud  Eumolpiu  jtunattt^  tmnquam  Ugilim 
gUditttng  domiM  eorfon  Mimatmu  religiotttsiwm 
odtHekuu.^'*  Even  under  the  Repablic  freebora 
citizens  fought  as  gladiators,"  hul  they  a[q)ear  to 
have  belonged  only  to  the  lower  urdcr.s.  Under  liw 
Empire,  however,  both  knights  and  .senators  foogllt 
in  the  arena,"  and  even  women  ;**  which  practice 
was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Severus." 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  schools  (^w(/j).  where  they 
were  trained  by  pi-rsons  called  lamsta.**  The 
whole  body  of  gladiators  under  one  lanista  was  fre- 
quently cdted  JamUa."  They  sometimes  were  Uie 
property  of  the  lanists,  who  let  them  out  to  per- 
sons who  wished  to  exliibit  a  show  of  gladiators  ; 
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Sit  ti  other  times  belonged  to  citizens,  who  kept 
Lhem  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  la- 
oista^  to  instru'-t  them.  Thus  wc  road  of  the  luilus 
iEmilius  at  Rome/  and  of  Cssar's  ludus  at  Capua.* 
The  Bopefrlntendflnee  of  the  lodi,  wMdi  hekmfed  to 
the  emperors,  was  intrusted  to  c  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurdior  •  The  gladiators 
fought  in  these  ludi  wirh  wooden  swords,  called 
TuiM >  Greia  attention  was  paid  tc  their  diet,  in 
order  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
whence  Cicero''  speaks  of  "  QUuUatnria  Intiut  corp'->- 
Ti$Jumtla»."  They  were  fed  with  nourishing  food, 
edM  gUMatorjk  tagina.*  A  giMl  nomber  of  glad- 
iators were  traincnl  at  RafCniia,  Oa  aOOOOOt  Of  the 
salubrity  of  the  phice.^ 

Gladiators  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the  fu- 
oeral  pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  Forum,  but  more 
ftaqaentlj  in  the  amphitheatre.  (FmL  AMraiTnsA- 
rsoii.)  Tlie  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators  published,  some  days  before  the  exhibi- 
tkm,  billa  (ahttti)  containing  the  number  and  some- 
times the  names  of  those  who  were  to  fight.*  When 
the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the  arena  in  pro- 
cession, and  iii;ilrli("d  hy  p  tirs  and  their  swords 
were  examined  by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were 
Mffleientljr  ^arp.**  At  first  there  wus  a  kind  of 
•ham  battle,  called  yreduxio,  in  which  they  fought 
with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,"  and  afterward,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  real  battle  began. 
When  a  gladi^r  waa  wounded,  the  people  called 
oat  keAet  or  hoe  Aoiel ;  and  the  one  who  was  tan- 
quisled  lowered  his  amis  in  token  of  Miinission. 
His  fate,  however,  depended  upon  the  people,  who 
prooood  down  their  thmnbs  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saveii,  but  tume<!  them  up  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
killed,'*  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword  (/cr- 
nria  rccipere),  which  gladiators  usually  did  with  the 
groatest  finnness.'*  If  the  life  of  a  vanquished  glad- 
faitor  waa  spared,  he  obtained  his  diseharge  Ibr  that 
day,  which  was  called  missin  and  hence,  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  gladiators  sine  missioned'  the  lives  of  the 
conquered  were  never  spared.  This  kind  of  exhi- 
bition, however,  was  forbidden  by  Augoatus." 

Palms  were  usually  given  to  the  Tictorious  gla<ii- 
ators;'*  and  hence  a  i;!;iiliatiir  who  had  fre<}uently 
eonquered  is  called  "  plurimarum  ptUmarum  gladia- 
Itrf**  money  also  was  somethnes  given."  Old 

S;ladiator$,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  only  foucht 
or  a  short  time,  were  discharged  from  the  service 
by  the  editor  at  the  request  of  the  people,  who  pre- 
sented each  of  tliem  with  a  rudia  or  wooden  sword, 
whence  those  who  were  discharged  ware  called 
Rudiarii.**  If  a  person  was  free  before  he  entered 
the  ludoa,  be  became,  on  bis  discharge,  free  again ; 
and  {The  had  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to  the  same 
condition  ajrnin  A  man,  however,  who  had  been 
a  gladiator,  was  always  considered  to  have  dis- 
gmeed  himself,  and,  consequently,  it  appears  that 
be  could  not  obtain  the  equestrian  rank  if  he  after- 
ward acquired  sofllleient  property  to  entitle  him  to 
it  and  a  slave  who  had  been  sent  into  a  ludus, 
and  there  manumitted  either  by  his  then  owner  or 
another  owner,  merely  acquired  tlie  statoa  of  a  pcr- 
flfrinna  deditieinB.**  (  Vid.  Damnoit.) 

I.  (Uor.,  d«  Art.  PMt.,  ».)-S.  (Om., ML  Clv„  i^l4.)-a> 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  ».,  SS.— Id.  ib.,  ziii.,  ■  BsHm  Cw.,  Wt^-^rm- 
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Shows  of  gi  idiitors  were  abolished  by  Coottae 
tine,'  but  appear,  notwithstanding,  lo  have  baea 
generally  cxlulnied  till  the  time  of  HoaoiiMBi  If 
whom  they  were  ^ally  suppressed.* 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  diflhrent  tMmt% 
according  to  their  arms  and  difTerent  mfnlf  of  fi«tit 
ing,  or  uther  circumstances.   The  name  of  the  aiosl 
important  of  tbeaa  olassea  is  givan  in  alphabalicii 
order : 

AniLthttti^  WOTS  hehnela  vrfthoot  any  apertoff 

for  the  eyes,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  flight  blind 
fold,  and  thus  excite  the  mirth  uf  the  speetatiics 
Some  modem  writers  say  that  they  fimgfat  onharaa 
back,  but  this  is  denied  hy  Orelli.* 

Catervarn  was  the  name  given  to  gladiators  wbes 
they  did  nut  fight  to  pairs,  bot  when  seveial  isnglii 
together.* 

Dmaektri  appear  to  have  been  so  called,  baesMB 

they  fought  with  two  swords  • 

EquiUt  were  those  who  fought  on  luirse!»acii.' 

EsKdarii  fought  from  chariots  like  the  Gauls  aai 
Britons.  (Vid.EMVA.)  They  are  frequent^  B8n> 
lioncd  in  inscriptions  * 

FitcaUn  were  tliose,  under  the  Empire,  WhOWCia 
trained  and  aupported  from  the  fiacua.* 

HofltmatM  appear  to  have  been  tfaoae  who  Ibagbt 
in  a  complete  suit  of  armour       I.ipsiu.s  cons:-'.? 
them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Samaites,  and 
that  this  name  was  disused  under  tha  eaipenHa,aad 
hoplomachi  substituted  fat  ft. 

I^queatores  were  those  wbo  used  a  nooan  to  caleh 
their  ailverMiries  " 

Mendtani  were  those  who  fought  m  the  middis 
of  the  dsy.  after  combats  with  wild  beasia  had  t» 
ken  place  in  the  morning.  Tbeaa  gisdintoga  wan 
very  slightly  armed.'* 

MirmiUtmet  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  fam 
their  having  the  iauu»  of  a  fish  (aionmrr,  |iMii{Mg| 
on  their  hornets.**  Their  anna  were  fito  thoao  si 
the  Gauls,  whence  we  find  that  they  were  alr^o  call- 
ed Gaili.  Tliey  were  usually  matched  wuh  the  re* 
tiarii  or  Thracians.** 

Ordinarii  was  the  namc  applied  to  all  thr  reijuliT 
t;ladiators,  who  fought  in  pairs,  in  the  onlia^ 
way.'* 

I'ostulatieii  were  such  ss  were  demanded  by  ths 
people  firom  the  editor,  hi  addition  to  tboaa  wha 

were  exhitiited.'* 

Protocalore*  fought  with  the  Samnites,^*  but  we 
do  not  know  aiqrtluog  respectin|(  them  except  their 
name.  Th^  are  mentioned  in  inacriptions.'*  The 
wpoiwtaTup  mentioned  by  Artemidoros"  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  provocalor. 

Retiarii  carried  only  a  three-pointed  laace,  caflcd 
tridenM  or  Jv$eim  (sid.  FoscinaX  and  a  net  (rmX 
which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adver- 
saries, and  then  to  attack  them  with  the  fuscms 
while  they  were  entangled.  Tlie  retiarios  was  dress- 
ed in  a  abort  tunk:,  and  wore  nothing  on  his  bend. 
If  he  missed  his  aim  hi  throwing  the  net,  he  betoek 
himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  pn  pare  hii 
net  for  a  aecond  cast,  while  his  adversary  tuUowed 
round  the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  batan  he  eooM 
make  a  second  attempt.  His  adversary  was  cstv 
ally  a  secutor  or  a  minniUo.**   In  the  foUowaag 
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mio  tctttt  ulten  boax  Winckrigiinn,'  a  oooibil  i»j  ^  Juvonal.'  Thcgr  wera  oauitf  mtlelieit,  m 

I  beliram»raliiiiMaBi  a  nynnillo ;  tlw;  ready  stated,  with  llie  preeedicf 

woodcut,  taken  from  Winckclmann,*  represents  a 
cuniUal  belwetii  two  TliraL-iarib.  A  latiisla  "landA 
lifliinil  «ach. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats*  as  well  as  ol 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  IhToorfle 
subjects  With  tlie  Roman  artistH.'  Several  statuet 
of  gladiators  havr  conic  down  to  us.  wlncii  ure  liigh 
ly  admired  as  works  of  art  :  of  these,  tlif  most  celo 
bratcd  is  the  gladiator  of  the  liorgheae  coUectiott, 
DOW  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  dying 
|dadiator,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Capitolino  Museum 
Gladiatorial  combats  are  represented  m  the  has  rn- 
lief8  on  the  tomb  of  Scauru->  at  i'i)m])rti,  and  ilJu»- 
tratc  in  many  particulars  the  brief  account  which 
has  been  given  in  this  article  of  the  seTeral  classes 
of  gladiaton.  These  bas-reliefs  are  represented  in 
the  feUowing  woodeots  from  Mazois  *  The  tisures 
are  made  of  slueco,  and  a|>(iear  to  have  been  moniu 
cd  s.e[)arately.  and  attaclied  to  the  plaster  hy  pegs 
of  brutizo  or  iron.  In  various  parts  of  the  frieze  are 
written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  gladia* 
tors  belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  ghmatora 
themselves,  and  the  number  of  tlieir  victiiiM  -  The 
hrst  pair  of  ^liidialors  on  tlie  lel't  ha  d  re|>re*enla  an 
eijuestiian  eombat.  Both  wear  istlaiets  with  v:T,,Jr8, 
whieh  cover  the  whole  face,  and  are  i«nned  with 
spears  and  roond  boeklers.  In  the  second  pair,  the 
^.'ladiator  on  the  left  has  heen  wounded  ;  he  nas  let 
lall  his  shield,  and  is  imploring  the  merey  of  the 
pi  oplc  by  raismj,'  his  hand  towards  tiieiii  Hi8  an- 
tagonist stands  behind  him,  waiting  the  signal  of  tht 
people.  Like  all  the  other  gladiators  represented 
on  the  frieze,  they  wear  the  »ublii;aadum,  or  short 
apron  fixed  atrave  the  hips.  The  fuie  on  the  letl 
apiiears  to  be  a  miniiillo,  and  the  one  m\  the  right, 
wiih  an  oblong  shield  (sruium),  a  Sainnite.  The 
third  pair  consists  of  a  Thraeiaii  and  a  mirmiUo^  tiM 
latter  of  whom  is  defeated,  llie  luurth  group  ooQ' 
isists  of  four  figures ;  two  are  secutortw  and  two  re- 
ttarii.  The  stM-ninr  on  his  knee  appr.n.  to  have 
been  deiealed  by  the  retianus  behind  him,  but  48 
the  fuscina  is  not  adaptwl  for  prodooiaf  certain 
death,  the  other  secotor  ja  called  awrn  to  do  it. 
The  letiarius  in  the  distance  is  protwMy  destined  to 
fight  in  l.;s  turn  with  the  surviving  secutor.  TTie 
la^t  group  consists  of  a  mirimiio  and  a  Samnit* 
iwtrd  or  dagger  inca'),  which  is  called  ftlx  mtfimm  the  latter  ia ' 


foimcr  has  tlii  jwn  his  net  over  the  head  of  the  lat- 
ler,  and  is  prucecding  to  attack  him  with  the  Aisci- 
■a.   The  lanista  stands  behind  the  retianus. 

Samniies  were  so  called  because  they  were  armed 
in  the  same  way  as  tti.it  [i"opIe,  and  were  partieolar- 
ly  distinguished  by  the  oblong  scutum.'* 

^itcuiores  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  so 
eatted,  because  the  seeotor,  in  his  combat  with  the 
retiarins,  pursued  the  latter  when  he  Ailed  in  secu- 
ring him  hy  his  net.  Other  writer.**  think  that  they 
were  the  same  iis  the  »upjwsiii!ii,  mentioned  by 
Martial,'  wtio  were  gladiators  substituted  m  the 
ntaioe  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed.* 
If  Ae  old  reading  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's*  is  correct, 
Jij!:i;s  Crsar  had  no  less  than  .'»00  serutores  in  his 
ludu.s  at  ("apua  ;  but  it  apjiears  probable  that  we 
avght  to  read  sruforum  instead  of  ttattomm. 
SmjffontiUi.  {,Vid,  Sutuoru  ) 
llnicst  or  Tkruta  were  anned,  like  the  Thra* 
I  wish  a  RNUid  ahield  or  hockler,*  and  a  short 


la  the  next  woodcut  two  combata  are  represent- 1  ed.   In  the  first  a  Samnite  has  been  oonyieced 


r7li«^  Ib«J..  pi.  IffT.)-t.(Li».,jT..40.— C,c.,Pn)8«rt.,M.) 

~J.  (t.,  14.)- -4.  (8u«l.,  Col..  90  Jut.,  Tiii..  tlO.)— 5.  (id  Ait  , 

^  U.>— a.  \T«rtw,  ■  «.  ThrMM.)— 7.  (SMt.,  C»L,  tt.) 


1  i  Tiu..  «ot  .)— »  (l.r.y— J.  (Pla».,H.  N.,  M3IT.,  n.  —  Ci|» 
Wl..  GotU.,  >.— V  ,pi«c.,  Cann.,  18  » —4.  (FiMup..  i.,  H.  M  ) 
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Iv  k  minpillo  .  thr  fnnner  is  holding  up  his  hand  to 
the  p  to  implnrt  mercj,  while  the  latter  appa- 
nmUy  wishea  to  become  bis  enemy's  executioner 
hefere  receirinp  the  sfgnal  from  tho  people,  but  the 
lanistn  IioMs  him  bm-k  In  iho  otiicr  combat  a 
minniilu  is  mortally  woutulcil  I))  a  Sainnile. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  arm  of  every 
figure  in  protected  by  armouri  which  the  left  does 
not  require,  on  aeooont  of  the  riiidd.*   ( VUL  Bmti- 

Rli,  \'kvitio.) 

•Cll/AD  lOMJS  (fitjiicv  and  ^aa-^dviov).  Corn-flag 
or  S\v(ir<l-<;rass.  Gaza,  in  his  version  of  Theopliras- 
toa,  renders  the  Greek  icnn  by  etuia.  The  people  of 
Zanle  call  it,  at  the  present  day,  AypnoiiUopoc ;  the 
mt  of  the  modern  Greeks,  <Tra96Kvprov.  Siblhorp 
Jband  a  variety,  which  he  names  G.  Iriphyllus.  The 
botanical  name  for  the  GladioUis  of  the  ancients  is 
G.  eommunu  ur  mlgaru.  This  ia  found  in  the 
fields  of  the  iEgean  islands  at  the  beginning  of 
aiMriog.* 

GI.ADinS  (fi^of,  poet,  uop,  ^yavov),  a  Sword 
or  f;i;i!V(\  hy  the  Laiui  poota  called  ensu.  The  an- 
cient bvvord  had  generally  a  straight,  two-edged 
blade  {ufupijKif*),  rather  broad,  and  nearly  oi  equal 
aridtb  from  hilt  to  point.  GJadiatora,  howewer.  wed 
a  swofd  which  was  curved  like  a  cimftcr.*  In 
times  of  th<-  rcmolpst  antii|nity  swords  were  madi; 
of  bronze.  Imt  ailerward  of  iron  *  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  wore  them  on  the  left  side  {vid.  p.  93 ; 
woodcut,  p.  597*),  so  as  to  draw  them  out  of  the 
aheatb  (ragina,  ffoXeoi^)  by  passing  the  right  hand  In 
front  of  the  body  to  take  hold  of  the  hill  with  the 
thumb  next  to  the  blade.  Hence  .rEsehylus  dis- 
tinguishes the  army  of  Xerxes  by  the  denomination 
of  fulxaipofopm  l^voc,^  alluding  to  the  obvious  dif- 
Ifarenoe  in  their  appearance  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  the  Acinacks  instead  of  the  sword. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword.  ( Vul 
woo<lcut,  p.  94.)  Iphicrates,  who  made  various 
iiiipruvements  in  armour  about  400  B.C.,  doubled 
its  length.*  so  that  an  iron  sword  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Athens,  and  represented  by  Dodwell,*  was  two 
Cbec  five  inches  long,  including  the  handle,  which 
was  also  of  iron.  I'lie  Roman  sword,  as  was  the 
case  abo  with  their  other  offensive  weapons,  was 
larger,  heavier,  and  mora  formidable  than  the 
Greek.**  Its  length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of 
LoBtalns  upon  his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low 
stature,  "Whu  tied  my  son  in-l.iw  to  his  sword!"" 
To  this  Roman  sword  the  (ireeks  applied  the  term 
ani'idij,*'  which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of 
the  same  form  used  in  weaving.  ( Kid.  Tsla.)  The 
British  glsive  was  still  larger  than  the  Roman.**  In 
a  raommicnt  funid  in  London,  and  preserved  at  Ox- 
ford, llie  j.'laiv('  13  repre-sented  between  three  and 
four  feet  long.'* 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  hilt"  {VkL  Capolos.) 

Gladius  was  sometimes  aaed  in  a  wide  aenaOb  so 

as  to  include  Puoio.** 

GLANDES.    (V,d.  Fi  nda.) 

•GLANS.  "This  term,"  observes  Mariyn, 
**aeema  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 
aime  sense  that  we  employ  the  word  Ma»t,  name- 
hr,  to  indicate  the  fruit  of  the  beech,  oak,  or  other 
forest-trees  Thus  the  fruit  of  the  beech  is  called 
gUtu  by  Pliny,  '/agi  glana,  tmdei  nmiiu.'  But, 
ttrietly  apeakmg,  it  means  ocdy  such  fhiits  aa  oon> 
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tain  but  one  seed,  which  is  covered  at  the  lowei 
part  with  a  husk,  and  is  naked  at  :he  upper  part, 
thua  the  fruit  of  an  oak,  which  we  commonly  cal 
an  aeorn,  b  properly  a  gUau.   'GAnMbm,'  aaji 

Pliny.  '  qjKr  pmprie  itUelligiiur,fmaU  ratar,  fWDWi; 
ascuius,  ccTTus,  ilcx.  suber.* 

•GLASTIJM  ((aar(f),  Woad,  or  Isalis  tinclorui, 
long  celebrated  for  producing  a  dye  of  a  beautiful 
bloe  colour.  The  ancient  Britons,  aoeording  to 
Cesar  and  f)l!ter  writers,  stained  their  bodies  with 
the  juice  of  tins  pLmt,  a  custom  wlurh,  aec(»rdi'ij| 
to  Phny,  extended  even  to  females  Twokmds  u? 
ImUis  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers;  the 
domesticated,  or  tcuica,  the  aame  with  the  /.  tineut 
no,  and  the  wild,  or  itypittt  corresponding  (o  the  / 
Lutilttniea.* 

•GL.\UC'IU.M  {y?.at<Kiov),  the  IL.rnrd  Poppy, 
nanied  by  Bauhin  Papavcr  conuculatum,  ami  hj 
more  modern  botanists,  Glaucium  comiruiaium.  Curt. 
Sibthorp  foand  il  grawing  aboodantly  along  the 
sandy  snores  of  Greece.* 

•GLAUCr.S  (y/.nvKoc),  the  blue  Shark,  or  Sohw 
liu  Glaucus,  called  in  French  Le  Chun  de  Mer. 
.Elian  describes  the  paternal  care  of  this  fish  fi!>r  ill 
offspring  in  guarding  it  against  dangerous  foes : 
TTip  <r  Iv  IxOvaiv  h  ykavnoi  olS^  hrrt !  k.  t.  JL* 

•GLAIJX  {y7.nri),  "the  Stnx  Bubo,  L,  known 
by  the  Enjjlish  names  of  Ka;,'le  Uwl,  Great  Owl. 
and  Great  Horned  Owl.  Tho  urof  is  the  Srn 
Oiua,  or  Homed  Owl.  The  aiyulUof  of  Ariststle 
may  be  conjeetmed  to  be  the  flmt  nyatm,  or  Great 
While  Owl."*  Dodwell,  speaking  of  the  owls  m 
modern  Greece,  obscrvejs,  "Tliere  are  many  vane- 
ties  of  owls  at  Athens;  the  most  common  is  ih*: 
Striz  fotteriiia,  which  is  very  small  and  tame,  and 
ia  the  aame  that  is  npresented  on  Athenian  coins. 
They  have  a  particular  note,  of  which  their  Greet 
name,  KovKovGayia,  is  perfectly  expressive,  and  to 
which  iliat  circumstance  must  have  given  rise, 
since,  the  cuckoo  has  received  its  appellation  from 
a  similar  resemblance.  It  is  a  singular  circum* 
stance,  that  the  Athenians  are  pleased  with  seeing 
the  bird  of  Minerva  perch  upon  their  hcwses.  Ia 
all  other  countries  it  is  .supposed  aa  anciently  to 
portend  calamity  and  death."  The  selection  of  the 
owl  as  the  emblem  of  Minerva  originated,  as  is 
thought,  from  the  circumstance  of  tliis  bird's  hav- 
ing  a  particular  air  of  intelligence,  owing  to  the  ele> 
vation  of  the  facial  line.* 

*n.  a  plant,  which  Tragus  and  Bauhin  are  ia> 
dined  to  refer  to  a  species  ofPolygala,  or  Milkwort; 
but  Sprengel  follows  Clusiua  in  holding  it  to  ha  the 
AstragaluM  OUm*.  The  English  name  of  the  As> 
iraKakis  is  Milkvelch.' 

*GLECHO.\  (7?-^;t**'^)'  '^'i'  Mentha  puUgtum,  oi 
Pennyroyal  Apuleius  says,  "  Graci  Blechon,  altt 
Glcchon,  et  Latini  Pulegium."  The  former  of  these 
two  Greek  expressions,  namely,  ATedbn  (PX^x*"}, 
of  which  the  other  {Glcchon)  is  merely  a  dialectic 
variation,  conies,  according  to  the  ancient  writers, 
fmni  Sy.'iXij,  "bleating,"  because  the  plant,  when 
eaten  by  slieep  and  goats,  makes  them  bleat.  The 
Latin  name  puUgium  was  given  to  it  beeanse  5* 
was  believed  to  kill  fleas  {puHrcs)  by  its  odovi. 
Two  kinds  of  pulegium  are  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, tlic  domesticated  (saiitum)  and  wild  {syhes' 
Ire).  Pliny  ^'ives  a  long  eniuneration  of  its  medical 
properties,  and  cites  the  aaying  of  Vanov  that  a 
crown  of  Pennyroyal  was  more  fit  to  admrn  an 
apartment  than  one  of  roses.  The  same  writer 
distinguishes  also  between  the  male  and  female  pu- 


i.,  3M.)— S.  (C>i.,  B.  G.,  T^U. 
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««l|inui,  which  Dioacorides  djes  not,  and.  botanirally 
ipeaking,  this  distinction  is  a  vicious  one.  Apulci- 
m,  without  doubt  foUowing  Pliojr,  mj*  (bat  tbe  fo- 
Bialc  pulegiam  has  a  red  flower,  and  tlw  male  a 
white  one ;  hut  he  gim  DO  pwfeiqaee  for  oMdica) 
O'jrpos(«  to  cither  the  one  or  the  other  kind.* 

*OLI>!,  tlie  Rcll  niou!<e.  or  Glix  tacvlentus,  a 
branch  of  the  Dormouse  (amily.  It  is  the  /tvofof 
ef*  the  Oredc  writer*,  which  is  moat  iwobahly  the 
■ame  'vith  the  fitio^  of  Arlatoile.  Linnaeoa  ealla  it 
the  Mti"zns  ciis  * 

'Ul.O'rriS  (yAuTTir).  the  name  of  .i  hinl  nn'n- 
tioncd  by  Aristotle.  "  The  most  probable  conjcc- 
lore,"  says  Adams,  "  which  I  can  form  res{)ecting 
it,  is,  that  it  was  the  Totanua  GUutis,  Bechstein, 
called  in  Enplisli  the  Greenshank  or  Great  Plover."* 

•GLYCYRRHIZ' A  (yrM'/i^'xs'a).  Liijuorire 
Sprengel,  in  his  K.  H.  H.,  acknowledges  it  to  be  the 
Glycyrrkiza  glabra ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscori- 
des  he  prefers  the  O.  gtaitdMti/en.  Bauhto,  Hill, 
Miller,  and  Dierbach  agree  that  h  is  the  variety  of 
Liquorice  now  named  G.  capite  crhinaio,  which  i-s 
de*tcri!)€d  by  Dioscorides.  Siblhorp  aKso  makes  it 
to  be  the  G.  cchmai.* 

'GLYCYM'AJUS  (yAwKwopic},  a  fi«h  of  the  lea- 
laoeoos  order.  Corqr  iooliBes  to  refer  it  to  the 
Area  gtyegmmtt  1^  Lanuurdc  makes  it  a  diatinct 
genus.* 

•GLYCYS'IDK  {yAvuvai^j}),  according  to  Dios- 
eoride*  and  Galeo,  a  synonyme  of  the  noiavia. 
**T1w  two  species  deseribed  by  them,"  remarks 
AdmnS,  "are  movt  probahly  the  Paonia  nffirinaltt, 
or  Male  I'a-ony,  and  the  r.  coralhna.  Stackhouse 
holds  the  774Ncvoidf  of  Theophrastus  lo  be  the  P. 

•GNAPHAL'IUM  {yvafuXiov),  according  to  Bau- 
hin,  the  '  Herha  impU"  of  Pliny,  which  he  calls  the 
Gnaphalium  xrulpare.  but  which  is  now  termed  G. 
Gertnameum  by  British  botanists.  It  is  the  common 
Cudweed  of  Great  Britain.  "This  seems  to  he  a 
fVDbaUeviewof  the  subject,"  remarks  Adams, "  but 
•t  beoomes  me  to  slate  that  Sprengel,  upon  the  ao- 
thority  of  Matthiolus,  Dodoncus,  and  olhera^  holds  it 
to  be  a  species  nf  I.nrender^OttOOt  namel},  the 
O'wiIAk*  man7im«.t,  Zmk."' 

•ONAPH'ALUS  (vi  uoa/ ir).  a  bird  of  passage 
described  by  Aristotle.  Buffoa  coniectures  that  it 
was  tbe  Bohemian  Chatterer  (Oamilss  Bakmiemt) ; 
M  Opinion  (liscountenaneed  by  Linnarus,  hot  Which 
Adams  considers  a  very  probable  one.* 

GNOMON.    {Vid.  HoROLooiuM  ) 

•GQBIUS  (xu&^f),  the  Sea  Gudgeon  or  Gobcy. 
OrUBth  thinks  that  the  Gebey  is  the  F%wtr  of  the 
■bdents,  "the  only  fish  that  constructs  a  nest  ''* 

•GOSSIP'ION.  The  Collonlree.  {Vnl.  KFI- 
CWOPON  :iENAPON  ) 

GRADUS  COGNATIONIS.   (Kid.  Coonati.) 

GRAMM'ATEUS(yp^revc},  a  Clerk  or  Scribe. 
Among  the  great  number  of  scribes  employed  by 
the  mai:i!^trates  and  government  of  Athens,  there 
were  thr*  t  of  a  hitrher  rank,  who  were  real  state 
oiBccrs.'*  Their  liinctions  are  describeti  by  Pollux  " 
One  of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to 
•erre  tbe  time  of  the  administratioa  of  each  pry- 
,  tany,  thongh  he  always  belonged  to  s  diflhrent  pry- 
lany  from  ilmt  which  was  in  pf)wer.  He  was 
therefore  called  yiiaufmrrv^  xara  zpvravfiav}*  His 
province  was  to  keep  the  public  records,  and  the  de- 

I  (Ninuid.,  Alcz.,  IW.— Diowmr.,  iil.,  SS.— nia.,H.N..  xx., 
M.)— S.  (Arirtut.,  II  X,  Till.,  19.— Adant,  i.  v.  Au<<.)— 3. 
(Aliatat.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  K— Adams,  Appeml.,  ■.  v.)-- 4.  (Dioaeur., 
ni.,  7,— Atliims,  Append.,  •  ▼.— Billnrbeck,  Flor*  CloMica,  p. 

195.)- 5  (I'lm..  II.  N.,  xxxii.,  11.— Aaam?,  Appen.l.,  t,  v  )-6. 
(Tht  ui'.'iriisj.,  IX.,  9." -Dio»C4jr.,  in.,  HT. —  >ifaiul..  Thrr.,  (MO. — 
Ada.iiK.  At>(x-niJ., «.  t., — 7.  (Dioccor.,  iii.,  1*22.— A  l  Krm.  Ap[*iiJ., 
».  T.)— 1<.  (Aristm.,  II.  A.,  18.)— 9.  (OnflitN^  i  uvjrr,  toI. 
S., p.  S36.1— 10.  (Saidwu^. T.)-  II.(OBi«..rui.,  M.}— It,  (D^ 


crees  of  the  people  which  were  made  during  lo« 
lime  of  his  office,  and  tu  deliver  to  the  thesmothttB 
the  decrees  of  the  senate.'  Demosthenes,  in  aii> 
other  patM>age,*  states  that  the  paMie  docoments, 
which  were  tl(  jxisiteu  the  Melroon,  were  in  tiM 
keeping  of  a  [inUliC  slave  ;  whence  we  must  suppose, 
with  .Schomann.'  tiiat  tins  servant,  whO«e  oSce  waS 
probably  for  life,  was  under  the  ypa/iitanAf,  and  was 
his  tsaiatant.  Previous  to  the  aiehonshipoTEudei* 
des.  the  name  of  thia  scribe  was  attached  to  tbe 
beginning  of  every  decree  of  the  people  and  Ihf 
name  of  the  •jjiauiiarcir  wlio  oificiated  during  thf 
administration  ol  the  first  prytaoy  in  a  year  was,  like 
that  of  the  aiehon  epooymus,  used  to  designate  the 
year. 

The  second  ypoftftarcvf  was  elected  by  the  senate 

by  xripoTovia,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  custiHly 
of  the  laws  (hri  roi/f  v6fun>(*).  His  usual  name  was 
ypanftarcii  rf/f  fim'k^t,  but  in  inscriptions  he  is 
also  called  ypaiiftardf  ruv  ^oviUvrwv.*  FartiM 
partieotsrs  concerning  his  office  are  not  known. 

A  third  ypafiuarcic  was  called  ypafifiarclg  rf/f  w6- 
Arwf,'  or  ypaftuartix  rr/f  /ioi/f)f  koI  tuv  th'ifiov.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  peiiple  by  xfiporovia,  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  office  was  to  read  any  laws  flt 
documents  which  were  required  to  he  read  in  the 
assembly  or  in  tlie  senate  * 

A  class  of  seniles  in'erior  to  these  were  those 
jiersons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  atate,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  ypofiftarde  mentioned  above  as 
under-clerks  {(■■znyimituaTfi^*).  These  persons  were 
either  public  slavi  s  or  citizens  of  the  lower  unkra, 
as  ap|M  ars  from  the  manner  in  which  Di  !u()^Ihene^ 
.speaks  of  them,  and  were  not  allowed  to  hold  Uieir 
offirt'  lur  two  aneoeeding  yean.** 

Ditreient  from  these  common  clerks  were  the 
ai  ri^^-adifxc  checking-clerks  or  counter- scibes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  two  i  lasses,  lowei 
and  a  higher  one.  Tbe  luniter  comprised  those 
who  accompani<  d  the  generals  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies,"  who  kept  the  control  of  tbe  expenditure 
of  the  sacred  money.  Ac."  The  higher  class  of 
avriypapti^,  on  the  other  liaiul,  were  puliln-  oilii  i  is. 
Their  number  was,  according  to  Harpocralioii,'* 
only  two,  the  uvTiypa^ic  iiouc^tu^,  and  the 
uvrtjfpo^evf  n}f  /TovXfc.  Tbe  office  of  the  former 
was  to  eontrol  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treaso* 
ry  (r1io('«i7(i«c) ;  the  latter  was  always  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  ncunied  the  aeeounts 
of  money  which  was  paid  into  the  senate.'*  He  hsd 
also  to  lay  the  account  of  tbe  pubUc  revenue  befort 
the  people  in  every  piytany,  so  that  he  waa  a  cheek 
upon  the  u'^o^^nrai  Tie  was  at  first  eleeted  by  tht 
pe<jple  l>v  xeipor^asa,  Imt  was  afterward  ap[>oint0fc 
by  lot  '» 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-clerks  m 
Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  tbe  insSi 
tution  of  the  evBvvit,  which  could  not  otherwia* 

have  l>een  carried  into  effect." 

(iR.VPHE  {ypai^ii),  in  its  most  general  am  pta 
tion,  comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal  pros 
ecutions  whatever  in  the  .\itic  courts ;  but  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not  dis- 

1.  (in-m<«.th..  I.  r.)— 2.  (De  F.i;i.  I.P?.,  p  3S|.!-3  ir»eCo 
niit.,  p.  30S,  transl.) — 4.  (SrhOrnanii,  p.  13"2,  Ac-  Cutnpara 
BouLE,  p.  69.}— i.  (Pollux.  1.  c.-D«  n..i»th..  c.  Tim.ic  r.,  p.  713 
— De  l"or>.n..  p.238.)-fi.  (BiVkh,  Staiil>h  ,  i  ,  p.  201 .  i -7.  (Thtt 
rvil.,  vii.,  10.)— 8.  (I'ullui,  1.  c— Demiisth.,  De  Ka!s.  Ley., j 
419.— 1(1..  c.  Lvptin..  P.  486.— Snidaa,  •.  t.)— 0.  (Dfinocth..  Di 
Fala.  Lev.,  p.  419.— Id.,  De  Coroa.,  p.  314.— Antiphoo.  De  Cb» 
Wttt.,  p.  »W. — Ljrsia*.  r.  Nicom.,  p.  8<J4.) — 10.  L]rwa»,c.  Nioom., 
p.  8M,  accordinir  to  the  iiitrrprrtntiun  ofthii  pnuai^p  by  BAckh, 
SiMtfih.  i.,  p  203.)— II.  (DoiiKwth.,  De  Chcrenn.,  p.  10].)- IS 
(BocWh.  Sualsli.,  i.,  p.  iM.)— 13.  (t.  T.)-14.  (i;unipa.re  PoUa« 
Oij  .m. ,  viii  .  9^  — Suii1.i».  t.  ».)— 15.  (.f;whin..  c.  Ctet.,  p.  417 
—  PoUuT.  1.  r  )--lfi.  (  VkJ.  SchOmaiiii,  De  Cnmit.,  p.  JOT,  Stc- 
BOdOk,  Suauh.,  i.,  p.  198,  dec  Ii«nnun,  Pulii.  Autm,  (  UH 
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CtDguislied  as  the  hSei^ic,  elaayy  ekia  by  a 

Special  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the  prfxteed- 
btgB.  The  principal  characterislic  difTerences  be- 
tween public  and  priTSte  actions  are  enumerated 
udm  Dici,  and  tlie  paeuUar  fimns  of  pubiio  pros- 
eeations,  audi  tliOM  above  mentioned,  aie  sep- 
arately noticed.  Of  tlMSS  forms,  together  with  that 
of  the  >p<i^v»  property  so  called,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  two  or  more  were  applicable  to  tho  same 
•Mue  of  action  t  and  the  discretion  of  the  prosecu- 
tor in  selecting  the  moat  preferable  of  hia  araflable 
remcdirs  was  attrndrd  by  results  of  preat  impor- 
tance to  himself  and  the  accused,  if  tlie  prosecu- 
tor's speech  {Karriyopta),  and  the  evidt  ncc  adduced 
IQr  bim,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggrava- 
ted diaraeter  of  the  wrooff  in  question,  as  indicated 
br  the  form  of  action  be  bad  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
rigour  might  be  dleged  in  mitigattnn  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  defendant  in  hia  reply  {tiZf>}.ouri),  or 

Etbe  assessment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
;  andtftheeasewereoneofthoseinwliiditbe 
la  had  no  power  of  assessing  (urlfi^Toc  ypaf^}, 
it  migiit  cause  a  total  ftllare  of  justice,  and  even 
render  the  pRiMontor  UaUe  to  ft  fine  or  Other  pun- 
ishment.* 

The  ooarta  beHne  wbieb  public  causes  could  be 
tried  wen  my  Tarioua ;  tnid,  beaidea  the  ordinary 
hdlaatie  bodies  trader  the  eontrot  of  the  nine  ar- 

chons,  or  the  generals,  nr  lo|?istjr,  the  council,  and 
even  the  assembly  of  ihe  people,  occasionally  became 
judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  aa  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain docimasiv  and  eisangeliai.*  The  proper  court 
In  which  to  brhig  a  paitienlar  action  was,  for  the 
moat  pait«  drtcrmined  by  the  sohjrr-t-matter  of  the 
teonaation.  In  the  trial  of  state  ulR-nces,  it  was,  in 
fSneral,  requisite  that  the  ostensililo  prosecutor 
uiottid  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  possession 
of  ilia  fraMihise :  but  on  some  partiodar  0eeasions,* 
even  slaves  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to 
come  forward  and  lay  informations.  In  sucli  cases, 
mtA  in  some  eLsanRcItf  and  other  special  proeeed- 
'Ings,  the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in 
eoort  was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  the 
state  (firfTTO/KM)  for  the  occasion ;  but  vrith  the  ex- 
ception of  these  temporary  appointments,  the  pro- 
tection of  purely  state  iiiii  imlB  annms  In  ham  hm» 
left  to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  xvptof  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  woman, 
minor,  or  slave  ;  his  irpoardntc  probably  gave  some 
assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings,  though  the  accusation  was 
lathe  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who  aho  made 
hia  appearance  at  the  trial  fnthout  the  intervention 
of  (M  patron  ;*  and  a  complete  foreigner  would 
upon  this  occasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  far- 
ther protection  from  the  proxenus  of  his  country'- 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  apagoge, 
ophflgeaia  endetxia,  or  eiaangelia  waa  adopted,  in 
the  met  OveeoTwliiehanarreet  aotnailjrdid,  and  in 
the  last  might  take  place,  and  accusations  at  the  cu- 
Ihunic  and  docimasia',  when  the  accused  was,  or 
was  supposed  by  the  law  to  be,  jiresent,  a  public 
action  against  a  citixen  commenced,  like  an  ordioa- 
17  hiwsait,  with  a  anmraons  to  appear  befbre  the 
proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.*  The  anaertsis 
then  followed  ivul  (Anacrisib)  ;  but  the  bill  of  ac- 
cusation wa-s  calli  d  a  yita^^  or  ^utif,  as  the  case 
knight  be,  and  nut  an  lyK/.t/fia  or  Xq^tf,  as  in  pri- 
vate actions ;  neither  could  a  puUio  proaecotion  be 
."efenred  to  an  arbitrator  (vtd.  Diaitbtis)  ;  and  if  it 
were  compromised,  would  in  many  cases  render  the 
lOCOaer  liable  to  an  actum  \QOi.ii:-'iru<:,  if  not 


Iheto  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dradunw.*  Tie  aama 

sum  was  also  forfeited  when  the  prosecutor  fa  led  to 
obtam  tlie  voices  of  a  filth  01  the  dicasts  in  ill  ca- 
ses except  those  brought  before  the  archou  that  hao 
reference  to  itgoiy  {kukuoic)  done  to  women  or  oiw 
phana  t  and  Iwaidea  thia  penalty,  a  modified  d'afran 
chisement,  as,  for  instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  a 
similar  accusation,  was  incurred  u[x)n  neveral  o<mm- 
sions.  Upon  the  conviction  of  the  arcii.<.ed,  if  the 
sentence  were  death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of 
tlie  court  delivered  the  prisoner,  who  remained  in 
the  custody  of  the  Scythe  during  the  trial,  to  tlie 
Eleven,  whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment 
upon  him.  ( V'iJ.  Elkven,  Thk  )  If  the  punishment 
were  confiscation  of  property,  the  demarchs  made 
an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  the  criminal,  which 
waa  read  in  the  asserotjly  of  the  people,  and  deliv. 
ered  to  the  poletc,  that  they  might  make  a  sale  of 
the  goods,  and  pay  in  the  prooeeda  to  the  pnhlin 
treaaury.* 

GR^K>]UA7fU8  OODEZ.  (FuLCooasOan 
aoauHVs,} 

GROSPHOS  <yp6a<^).   {Vii.  Hasta.) 

GUBERNA'CULUM,  ant.  GUBERNUM  (Trv<Ja. 
Xtov),  a  Rudder.  Before  the  invention  of  the  rudder, 
which  Pliny*  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the 
ship  Argo,  veaaola  were  both  proiwUed  and  guided 
by  can  alone.  Hiia  drenmstance  may  account  ftr 
the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  as  well  as  for  the 
mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an  oar  with  a  very 
broad  blade,  and  wa.s  commonly  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  stern,  not  at  its  extremity.  The  annexed 
woodcut  presents  exampiea  of  ita  appearance  as  it 
is  frequently  exhibited  on  coins,  gems,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  fiffure  in  the  centre  is  from  one 
of  Bartoli's  lamps,*  and  displays  a  Triton  blowmg 
the  BucciNA,  and  holding  a  rudder  over  liis  shoul- 
der in  his  left  band.  The  first  figure  in  the  same 
woodcut  is  from  a  cameo  in  the  Stosch  collection.  It 
represents  a  rudder  with  its  helm  or  tiller  (vui.  Akba, 
('i.Avcs)  crossed  by  the  cornucopia.  These  two  era 
blems  of  abundance  and  success  are  often  found  to- 
gether, especially  in  repreacatHiens  of  Fortune.  In 
the  third  figure,  talten  from  another  cameo  in  the 
same  collection,  Venua  leana  with  her  left  arm  upon 
n  mdder,  which  indieatea  her  migin  tarn  thn  1 


1.  (D«iiK«tb..  c  Androt.,  ftOl.— Id.,  r.  M»id.,  S53.)— J.  (Mrier, 
Itt.  Flue..  P  90).  SA8.)— S.  (ThncTd.,  n.,  18.— Ln.,  Pro  CbU. 
(Mr ifr.  An.  Pwfe,  a>l.)-B.  (H-»>  111118^11 ,  toit.) 
480 


Tlie  usual  position  of  the  rudder  at  the  aide  of  thn 
stern  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pi  68, 61^  60. 

The  gubcmaculum  was  managed  hy  the  gvhcnta- 
tor*  {Kv6epv^Tiii*),  who  is  also  called  the  rector,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rmgitler,''  and  by  the  Greek 
poets  olanooToofoc  and  oiMovoftott*  because  he  Uuna 
and  direda  the  hefan.* 

I    (M.  irr.  Att.  Pm?.,  3S4.)— I.  (M*iM,  AM.  Pmc.,  740,  AfcJ 
11  N.,  VII  ,57.)— 4.  (Lnc.  Ant.,  l.,  S.)— 5.  (Pla-it..  R-«l, 

,  1.  T'l  -S<n.,  Kjii»t-,  Sfl.)-fi.  (Honi.,  O.I.,  in  .  ;7'>-2JO.— lb., 
111.,  »ir,  21^.)— 7.  (Virjf.,  Mn.,  v.,  IDI.  IM.— S«ti.,  Epiit., 
—b.  (lEich..  Pn.m.  Vinrt.,  IM.  321.— Pmd  .  Uthra.,  iii..  89.)— 
9.  (Plot.,  Da  Supent.,      n.,  p.  6*6,  ttL  Rei*ki>.— Otom  m 
tOri  JBiehyl..lisrt.«.1lMhi,a.) 
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A  e!iip  had  soniptimes  one,  but  mOK  commonly 
two  rudders  . '  and  lli(>y  wore  distinguished  aa  the 
right  and  the  left  rudder  (dex(rum,  stnislrum*).  In 
tte  Caqiiaa  Sea,  where  the  old  practice  not  loqg 
•go  remained  in  fbree,  a  modern  traYeller  was  nearty 
Bbipwreckcd  because  the  rudders  were  in  the  hands 
zf  two  pilots  who  spoke  different  iangua^jcs.  To 
obviate  such  disasters  among  the  ancients,  the 
•aiae  steersinao  held  both  tillers,  if  the  boat  was 
■nail,  as  ia  dearly  shown  in  the  representation  of 
one  on  a  lamp  *  In  larger  ships  the  extremities  of 
the  heUiis  were  joined  tiy  a  pole.  \\  hic  li  was  moved 
by  one  man.  and  kept  ilie  riiildere  always  parallel. 
This  construction  is  seen  in  the  model  of  a  ship 
which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities at  Jk-rlin,  and  which  was  discovered  in  the 
tomb  of  a  pncst.  The  contrivances  for  attaching 
the  two  rudders  to  one  anottn  r.  umi  t(j  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  are  called  Crvy/^t*  and  i^cvirripiat* 

Ships  constructed  with  a  double  prow  and  stem 
(«mL  AH<»inPTMNOI  NHES)  had  two  rudders  at 
ndi  end.*  In  the  great  ship  built  at  Alexandrea  by 
Ptotomy  Philopntor,  the  foor  ruddeia  wen  each 
thirty  cubits  in  length.* 

GL'BI:KN.VT0H.    {Vid.  Gubernaculom.) 

GUSTA'TIO.  (Vid.  Csma,  p.  276.) 

GUTTUS.  (Ftf.  BATas.  p.  151.) 

GYM\ASI.\RCHES.  (KuL  Gvmnasicm.) 

GVM.\.\SIUi\.    (Tid  GvuNAiiUM.) 

GYMNASIUM  (yvfivdatov).  The  whole  educa- 
tion of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
fianunai'i  mnsie,  and  gymnastics  (ypdfifMTaj  fiov- 
ciKf),  and  yDfivaaruci*),  to  which  Aristotle*  adds  a 
fourth,  llie  art  of  drawing  or  painting.  Gymnastics, 
however,  were  thought  by  the  ancients  a  matter  of 
soch  importance,  tbat  this  part  of  education  alone 
aeenpied  aa  mueh  time  and  attention  aa  all  the  oCh- 
tn  put  together ;  and  while  the  latter  neccaaarUj 
cease  ^  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  pymnastics  con- 
tinued 10  be  cultivated  by  persons  ol  all  ar;ea,  though 
those  of  an  advanced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and 
lata  fatigoingexerdaea  than  boys  and  youths.**  The 
•aeieilts,  and  more  especiaily  the  Greeks,  seem  to 
havw  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could 
not  possibly  br  m  a  healthy  state  unless  ti.e  body 
«*as  likewise  m  perfect  health,  and  no  means  were 
liioa^t,  either  by  pbDoaoiiliera  or  physicians,  to  be 
more  eondocive  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily  health 
Shan  welt-regulated  exercise.  The  word  gymnas- 
tics is  derivrd  from  •;vui''>r  (naked),  because  the 
persons  who  pf  rfonncd  their  exercises  in  public  or 
.  private  gymnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
merely  covered  bv  the  short  jj^trwi)." 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
exercises  wa.s  productive  of  infinite  good:  they 
gave  to  the  body  that  beallhy  and  beautiful  develop- 
ment by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other  na- 
tkMis,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  to  their 
minds  that  power  and  dastieity  which  will  ever  be 
edmired  in  all  their  productions  '*  TKe  plastic  art, 
in  particular,  tniist  have  found  its  lirst  and  chief 
noun.^h^H'nt  in  the  gymnastic  and  athli  tic  perform- 
ances ;  and  It  may  be  justly  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  have  attained  their  pre-eminence  in 
ocnlpture  had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  ex- 
hibitions made  the  artists  familiar  with  the  beauti- 
ful forms  of  tlic  human  body  and  its  various  atli- 
taoes.   Respecting  the  advantages  of  gymnastics 


1.  (JBlian.  V.  H.,  iz..  40.— Beliad.,  MUtif^T^  m.  S4I,  mL 
Cooxm.— Act*,  sxrii ,  40.}— t.  (Hnin.,  PUk,  14.)— I.  (BaitoH, 

HI.,  31  )— 4.  (Eurip.,  Ilel.,  1556.)  — 5.  (Ac«,.  «vii.,  40.)  — 6. 
rr:i  It  .  \nn.,  ii..  6.)— 7.  {Athcn.,  v.,  57.)— S.  (PlsJo,  Thcatr.,  p. 
W3.— Hut..  De  Audit  ,  c.  17  — Clil.jph..  p.  497  )— 'J.  (Do  Ren., 
VIII.,  3.) — 10.  (Xrii.,  Symj'tis  ,  I.,  7  — I.oci  Ml.  I.riiph.,  5) — II. 
{Srt  the  authoriim  in  WmIimuuUi,  Hallon.  Altertii.,  li.,  S,  n. 
13.  iiTxJ  Berkrr't  CksiiklM,  L,  pi  UH  *r.)— II.  (liMisii,  Dt 
Rmswi.,  15.) 


in  a  mrdinal  point  of  view  some  remarks  are  maOa 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  But  we  must,  at  the  sami 
time,  confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  histo- 
nr,  when  the  gymnaaia  had  beuone  plaoec  of  i«BOft 
lor  idle  loangera,  their  oTil  effteta  were  no  less  stri- 
king.  The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi- 
nally  been  instiiuted  were  gradually  lost  siglit  ot 
and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and  trail- 
ing, they  became  mere  places  of  amusenoenL 

Gymnastics,  in  the  wideat  aenae  of  the  wofd, 
comprehende<l  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  arte 
(uy(jvicri\Tj  and  tW.t/TiKTj),  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contciidcd  for  the  prizes  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymnas 
tic  performaneea  their  profession.  ( Vid.  Athibtjb 
and  AooNOTHKTAt.)  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  far  as  the  athleta\  as  well  as  the  agonis- 
Iffi,  were  originally  trained  in  them  The  atblet«, 
however,  afterward  formed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sona oncomiected  with  the  gymnasia  :  while  the 
gymnaaia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  spectator.'-  On  c«  rtain 
occasions,  the  most  distinguished  pupils  ol  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  fiir  the  exhibition  of  public  con- 
tests {pid.  LA»r*Doraonu),  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  always  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
gymna-tic  and  agonistic  than  hetwrrn  l!ic  cymnas 
tic  and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however, 
the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing 
to  do  •viin  the  public  contests,  and  were  places  of 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  im> 
proving  the  iiody,  or,  in  other  words,  places  for 
physical  education  and  training;  and  it  ischiefly.ifl 
this  point  of  View  that  we  shall  consider  them  ia 
this  article. 

Gymaaaths  ezeroiaea  among  the  Greeks  aeem  to 
bare  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  gymnastic  contests 
are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest  U  gcnds  ot 
Grccuin  story ;  but  they  were,  as  might  be  Bup> 
posed,  of  a  rude  and  mostly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  ic 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  .\tlii:  legends,  in- 
deed, referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to  'fhe- 
seus/  but,  according  to  Galen,  it  seema  to  have 
been  about  the  tine  of  Cleiathenea  that  gymnaatioa 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  and  complete  system. 
Great  progress,  howercr,  must  have  l>een  made  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as  appeals  from  some 
of  his  laws  which  are  mentioned  below.  It  waa 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns  begaa 
to  build  their  regular  gymnasia  as  places  of  exerciaa 
for  the  young,  with  baths,  ami  otlicr  conveniences 
for  phih>sophtTS  and  all  persons  who  sought  intel- 
lectual amusements.  There  was  probably  no  Greek 
town  of  any  importance  which  did  not  poaaeaa  ita 
gymnaainm.  In  many  places,  such  as  Ephesns. 
Hierapolis,  and  .Mexandrea  in  Troas,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  pvmnasia  have  been  discovered  in 
modern  tiiiit  s  .\thens  alone  possessed  three  great 
gymnasia,  the  Lyceum  {AvKctov),  Cynosarges  (Kv- 
voadpY^f),  and  the  Academia  CAaoAi^to);  to  which, 
in  later  times,  several  smaller  ones  were  added. 
All  buildings  of  this  kind  were,  on  the  whole,  built 
on  the  same  plan,  though  from  the  remain.^-,  ;in 
as  from  the  descriptions  still  extant,  wc  musl  infei 
that  there  w«  i  i  my  diShrences  in  their  deM 
The  noust  compleie  descriptioo  of  a  gymitaaium 
whteh  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Vttravius,*°vhieh, 
however,  is  very  obscure,  and  at  the  aame  time  de- 
fective, in  as  far  as  many  paiUt  which  seem  to  have 
tieen  essential  to  a  gyrotiasium  are  not  mentioned 
in  it,  Among  the  numerous  plans  whidi  have  been 
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Mini,  Moofdus  to  the  dcserhvtion  of  Vitrovius, 
Ilua  of  W.  Newton,  in  his  translation  of  VitniYhJS, 

vol  i  .  fiu  r)2,  drNorves  the  prrfcrnnce.   The  follow- 
winnU-.ul  IS  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  altciatiuns. 


The  poristylia  (D)  in  a  nyiiina.sium,  which  Vitru- 
?iti9  incorrectly  calls  palaestra,  are  placed  in  the 
funi)  of  a  square  or  obtong,  and  hare  two  stadia 
(1200  feet)  in  eiicuiDftrence.  They  consist  of  four 
ponieoes.  In  three  of  them  (A  I)  C),  spacions  exe 
dra',  with  seats,  were  ercctnl,  in  which  philusoplu  rs, 
rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  delighted  m  inloiie«n- 
oai  conversation,  might  assemble.  A  t'ourth  fiorticu 
(£),  towards  the  sooth,  was  dooMe,  so  that  the 
nterior  wafk  was  not  exposed  to  bad  weather. 
Thp  douhle  portico  contained  the  fnllowinir  apart- 
ments :  The  Ephclx'iini  (F).  a  j^pncions  hall  with 
•eatH.  is  in  the  middle,  ami  by  one  third  ioniser  than 
broad.  On  the  right  is  the  Coryceum  (G),  perhaps 
the  aame  room  which  in  other  cases  was  called 
Ajxxlylerium  ;  then  came  the  Conisterium  (H),  ad- 
joining ;  and  next  to  the  Coni.Htrrinm.  in  the  re- 
turns of  tilc  jmrtico,  is  tlic  cold  halli,  /oir^Kfv  (I). 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephehtuni  is  the  EiKothesium, 
where  persons  were  anointed  by  the  aliptte  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elwuheaium  is  the  Frigidariam  (L), 
the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  From  thence  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Propnigcnm  (?.!),  on  the  returns 
of  the  portico ;  n^ar  which,  but  more  inward,  he- 
hind  the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
aodatocy  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which  has 
on  therotomsthe  Laoonicnm  (O)  on  one  aide,  and 
oppooite  the  Laconicum,  the  hot  bath  (P)  On  the 
outside  three  porticoes  arc  built  :  one  (Q)  in  |)a.'ss- 
ing  nut  from  the  jM-nstyle,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
the  two  stadial  purticoes  (R  S),  of  which  the  one 
(8)  that  ftees  the  north  to  made  donfede  and  of  great 
breadth,  the  other  (R)  is  sinple,  and  so  designed 
that  ill  the  parts  which  encircle  the  wall;*,  and  which 
adjoin  to  tiu'  columns,  there  m;iy  Uv  iii,iri:ins  for 
paths  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  the  middle  is  so 
excavated  that  tbwa  may  be  two  steps,  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  descent,  to  go  from  the  margin  to  the  plane 
(R).  which  plane  should  not  be  less  in  breadth  than 
I?  feet ;  by  this  means,  those  who  walk  alwut  the 
marmni  in  tlicir  apparel  will  not  be  annoyed  by 
diose  who  are  exercising  themselTes.  This  portico 
ia  called  by  the  Greeks  iwor^,heomi8e  inihe winter 
•eaaon  the  athleUe  emweised  themaehres  hi  these 

eorered  stadia.  The  {varoc  hnd  umves  m  ;.!.inta- 
llMa  between  the  two  porticoes,  and  walks  between 
•  lieea,  with  aesta  or  ngnioe  work.  A  Ijoiiiiog  to 


the  i»or6f  (R)  and  doaUe  portico  (S)  aie  tha  a» 
eoYered  walks  (U),  which  in  Greek  are  eaBed  «» 

fifj(^/Ti«frVc  to  which  the  athletK.  in  fair  weather. 
Iia  Irom  the  winler-xystus  to  exercise  Beyond  th« 
xystus  IS  the  stadium  (W),  so  large  that  a  muliitiida 
of  people  may  have  sufficient  room  to  behold  the 
contests  of  the  athlete. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Vitiuvius.  in  th« 
description  of  his  gymnasium,  took  that  of  Naples 
as  Ills  model;  but  two  important  parts  of  other 
lireek  gymnasia,  tbe  apodyterium  and  tiie  sphfris- 
terium,  are  not  melieMJ  bjr  him.  The  Greeks 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  ontward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adorned  them  with 
the  st.ilues  of  gods,  heroes,  victors  in  the  public 
games,  and  of  eminent  men  of  every  class.  Hennes 
was  the  tiitelai7  daily  of  the  gymnasia,  ami  hit 
slatne  was  eonseqiMBtibr  aeen  in  moat  of  theni. 

The  earliest  regntotrons  which  ire  pOBsees  con 
cerning  the  pymn.isia  are  in  the  laws  of  Solon 
One  of  these  laws  forbade  all  adults  to  enter  a 
gymnasium  during  the  time  that  boys  were  taking 
their  exercises,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  Heniuea. 
The  gymnasia  were,  aooording  to  the  same  law,  not 
allowed  to  be  of)ened  before  sunrise,  ami  were  to  be 
shut  at  .sunset.'  Another  law  of  .Sojun  excluded 
sliivi  s  tVoin  ;,'ymna.stic  exerci.ses  *  Uoy.s  who  were 
children  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign  mother 
(Wdoi),  were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnaaian 
but  the  Cynoaarges.*  Some  of  the  laws  of  5k>lon, 
relatmir  l"  the  management  and  the  .«iuperinlendencc 
ol  Ih''  ^'viiiiiaMa,  show  that  he  w.i^  aw. ire  of  the 
evil  coii.seijuences  which  these  institutions  might 
produce,  unless  thtj  were  regulated  by  the  strictest 
rules.  As  we,  howoYer,  find  that  adults  also  fnv 
({uented  the  g3rmna8ia,  we  most  suppose  that,  si 
least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  .Sukm  were  in  force,  the 
gymnasia  were  divided  into  different  parts  for  per- 
sons of  different  ages,  or  that  persons  of  diflerent 
ages  took  their  eiereises  at  ditTerent  times  of  the 
day.*  The  education  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  six* 
teen  was  divided  into  the  three  parts  mentioned 
ab<jve.  so  that  jiymnastics  formed  only  one  depart- 
ment ;  but  during  the  pt^riod  from  their  sixteenth  to 
thetr  eighteenth  year,  tbe  iostniciioo  in  grammar 
and  mnsio  seeroa  to  have  eeaaed,  and  gymnaaiiea 
were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the 
salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear  to  have  been 
no  loDL'et  (>l>.-<  rved,  and  we  fin<i  j)er!-oii>  n!  ,'11  ayes 
visiting  the  gymnasia,*  Athens  now  (assessed  a 
number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are  sontetintea 
called  palKstrv,  in  which  persons  of  all  ages  used 
to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the  Hermsa  were 
celebrated  by  the  boy.s,  while  formerly  this  solem- 
nity had  only  been  kept  in  the  great  gymnasia,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults.*  I'hese  changes,  and 
the  laxitude  in  the  superintendence  of  tliese  puhUe 
places,  caused  the  gymnasw  to  diflhr  very  Ihtle 
iioiii  the  schools  of  the  alhleta? ;  and  it  i.s,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of 
tins  and  subsequent  times  use  the  worda  gynuMai 
um  and  palaestra  indiscriminately. ' 

Married  wm  weD  aa  mioarried  women  were,  at 
Athens  and  in  all  the  loniu  states,  excluded  from 
the  pyriimisia  ;  but  at  Stparta.  ami  in  some  othei 
l)orir  .-lalc!-,  iiiaulen.s,  dressed  in  the  short  ;t<r«iv, 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  toufc 
part  in  the  exercises  of  tbe  yootha.  Married  womeib 
iinwever,  did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia.* 

Respecting  the  Piiperinten<leiice  ami  administra- 
tion o:  Ihi  L;viiiii,tsia  at  .\ttirn>,  \v .  l^!ln\s■  thai  SoloB 
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in  his  legislation  thought  thorn  worthy  of  ^cat  at- 
ientiun ;  and  tbe  tran8|[reaaion  of  some  of  his  laws  \ 
idatiof  to  the  gynnam  wm  panished  with  death. ' 
His  Inws  mratioo  a  magistrate,  called  the  gymnast- 1 
arch  (yvftnotapxoc  or  yvuvaaiupxtjc)^  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  wIkjIc  managoincnt  of  the  gymnasia, 
and  with  everything  connected  therewitli.  His 
office  was  ooe  of  the  regular  liturgies,  like  the  cho- 
lera and  trieiaioby,^  and  was  atteodea  with  coa- 
liiterable  expense.  He  had  to  mafntam  and  pay 
tlm  persons  who  were  prrparinij  themselves  for  the 
g:imes  and  contcbis  in  the  piihlic  festivals,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  oil,  and  pt  rhnjis  with  the  wrestlers' 
doat.  It  also  devolved  upon  liim  to  adorn  the  gym- 
nashim,  or  the  plaee  ivhere  the  agones  took  plaee.* 
The  gjmnasiarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  in- 
vested Willi  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those 
who  frequented  or  were  connected  with  the  gym- 1 
nasia ;  and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  gymnarfa,  (br  Ptetareh"  atatee  that  he  { 
wntrhrd  and  controlled  the  conduct  of  the  ephebi 
ni  ^Liieral.  lie  had  also  the  [wwer  to  remove  from 
the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers,  and  sophists, 
whenever  be  conceived  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
jarioiis  inflaeaes  upon  the  young.*  Another  part ' 
of  his  duties  was  to  conduct  the  solemn  games  at 
certain  great  festivals,  especially  tlie  torch-race 
{?MfiJTa'i>,90jna),  for  wliich  he  sclccicrl  the  ino.st  dis- 
tinguished among  the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  The 
anmhe/  of  gymnasiarchs  was,  accordtog  to  Libani- 
na  00  Demosthenes,*  ten,  one  from  every  tribe.* 
lliey  seem  to  have  undertaken  their  official  duties 
in  turns,  but  in  what  manner  is  unknown.  Among 
the  external  distinctions  of  a  gymnasiarch  were  a 
purple  cloak  and  white  shoes.  ^  In  early  times  the 
office  of  gynuMsiarch  lasted  Air  a  year,  but  under 
the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  sometunee  they 
held  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there  were  12  or 
13  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year."  Tlii.s  office  seems 
to  have  been  considered  so  great  an  honour,  that 
even  Roman  generala  and  emperors  were  ambitioiis 
to  hold  It.  Other  Geeek  towns  had,  like  Athens, 
their  own  },'ymna'<!:irclis,  !)tit  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er, or  to  what  cMt  nt,  ilietr  <iulies  differed  from  the 
Athenian  gymnasiarch.  In  Cyrano  thOOAoowaa 
sometimes  held  by  women. 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  helieved  to  he 
connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  gymna- 
sia is  that  of  xystarchus  (^(ttupx'k).  But  it  is  not 
mentioned  previous  to  the  lime  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete.  Krause* 
liaa  ahowB  that  this  office  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gymnaaia  propnly  ao  called,  bot  was  only  oon- 
nected  with  the  schools  of  the  athletv. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was,  never- 
theless, decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is 
that  of  Cosmetes.  Ho  had  to  wmofle  oertain 
games,  to  register  the  names,  and  keep  me  Ibta  of 
the  ephebi,  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
among  them.  He  was  assisted  by  an  anticosmetes 
3nd  I  wo  hyposcosmetse.'* 

An  office  of  veiy  great  importance,  in  an  ednca- 
Iwnal  point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  sophronlste 
(eu^poiiarat)  Tlieir  province  was  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  a  love  ol  awdpoiri't  ;?,  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influences.  In  ear- 
(y  timea  their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  from  i 
eveiy  tribe, with  a  salary  of  one  draehma  perday."  i 
Their  duty  not  only  required  them  to  be  present  at 
all  the  games  of  the  ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct 

1.  (Ubiu,  D*  PUhMlaM.  bmd.,  p.  l54.)-t.  (Xm.,  fh  R«p. 
iAt  if  II.)— S.  (AflMlor~e.9,  &c)— 4.  (.Sschin.,  c.  Timarch.) 

(o.  Mcid.,  p.  910.)— a.  (Compare  Demovth.,  t.  Philip.,  p. 
•0;  c.  IVrot-,  p.  90«.-liirin,  Itr  Mciirfl.,  c  42  )— 7.  (Plut., 
Ant  m.,  33.)— K.  (Krausp,  Th.  s^ciic,  i.,  p  2|h.)— 9.  (lb  ,  p. 
m.>  -10.  (BwrmoM,  lb.,  f.       4e.>— 11.  (Etymol.  Uh-, 


their  conduct  wherever  they  might  muet  them,  boch 
within  and  without  the  gymnasium.  At  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  ilfanaa  Aordhia,  onhr  aiz  aofln«> 
nista,  assisted  hy  n  maiqr  kgrpoaoiAroBiat*,  an 

mentioned.' 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  iryitinastie  {yvuvafrrai)  and  the  psdotr^c  (irot- 
ihroiCai) ;  at  a  later  period  hypopaedotrib*  were  ait 
ded.  The  psdotribes  was  lequired  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  various  exercises  which  were 
performed  in  the  gymnasia  ;  the  gymnasles  was 
the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected  to  know  the 
physiological  effects  and  influences  on  the  constitu- 
tikm  of  the  yontha,  and  therefi»«  assigned  to  each  ol 
ttiem  thoee  exereisea  which  he  thought  most  suita- 
ble.* These  teachers  were  usually  athleta?  who  iMd 
left  their  profession,  or  could  not  succeed  in  it.* 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
strewing  them  with  dost,  before  they  oommenoed 
their  exereises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  their 
diet,  was  the  duty  of  the  alipt.T.  {Vid.  Alipt^.) 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
teachers.*  Galen*  mentions,  among  the  gymnastic 
teachers,  a  o^m^Nsruof,  or  teacher  of  the  various 
games  at  ball;  and  it  ia  not  iinprobohlathat  hi  aome 
cases  partitvilar  ganwa  ma?  haTO  been  tanght  by 
separate  persons. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
the  aame  throoghoot  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardenhig  the  body  and  for  military  training , 
among  the  Ionian.?,  :inil  cspeci.illy  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  baais  of  a  hmlthy  and 
sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  diflhrent  trttaa  of 
the  Oreek.o,  the  rxerriscs  which  were  carried  on  itt 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  gaflWS,  or 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  publio  agonca  in  the  gnat 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ball 
{a^oupiiTic,  a^atfyfftaxin,  6cc  ),  whu'h  was  in  univer- 
sal favour  witli  the  Greek.?,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  words  iitrif^aftr*  lirowtspsf.  fiuvivSa  or  dpnath 
TOP,  &e  •  Every  gymnasium  contained  one  large 
room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in  it  (afai- 
ptarripiov).  2.  IlaiCfiv  k/.KWTriv6a,  diehivOTivda,  or 
<5(a  ypofift^i,  was  a  game  in  which  one  boy,  holdine 
one  end  of  a  rape,  tried  to  pull  the  boy  who  held 
I  its  other  end  across  a  line  marked  between  them 
I  on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  (fifft^^,  i3rfi6i^,  ftofito^, 
cTp66i?.o().  which  was  as  common  an  amusement 
I  with  Greek  boys  as  in  our  own  days.  4.  The 
irtvTuXi0o(,  which  was  a  game  with  five  stones, 
which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
'hand  and  caught  in  the  palm.  5.  Sirairrpda,  which 
was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn  through  the 
upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post.  Two  boys,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  poet,  turning  their  backs  towards 
one  another,  took  hoU  of  the  ends  of  the  rope  and 
tried  to  pull  each  other  op.  This  spoit  was  also 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic  Dionysia.' 
These  few  games  will  suffice  to  show  the  character 
of  the  gymnastic  sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  running  (i!^* 
fwt\,  throwing  of  the  eumoc  and  the  cmuv,  jumping 
and  leaping:  ('i^//a.  with  and  Without  uArvprc),  wre-if 
ling  (?ru/ry),  boxing  (Tvy^),  the  pancratium  (Traynpo 

1.  (Kna*e,  ib.,  p.  t3l,  Ae.)— &  (Oal«n,  Dt  Vakt.  tarad.,  ii , 

9,  II.— Arift.,  Polit.  Antiq.,  Tjil.,  9.  S.)-3.  UTliin,  V.  H..  H.,  0. 
— Galen, I.e.— Id., ii., 3,  Ac.) — i.  (Plut.,  Dion.,c.  1.)— 5.  (I.e.— 
III.,  ii.,  II.)— e.(PUt.,I>« l4f.tyit.,  11.797.— ConpmOioiwv.af 
Plaot..  CurcaL,!!^  a,  IT,  nil  iMlHr,  OSDsf^  i.,  tia.)— T.  (Br 
nctu,  •.  V.) 
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nt*)i  ntPTtMoff  \apwai$i^opiat  dancing  {6pxieiO' 
kc,     deaeribed  in  separate  artielee;. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Vilruvins  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  DiunVbius  of  llalic;irnds.sus' 
rx(iri's.-ly  htates  that  the  wholo  nyuviaTiKii  of  the 
Romans,  though  it  was  practised  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Ludi  Maximi,  was  introduced  among  the  Ho- 
nuUM  from  Greece.  Their  attention,  however,  to 
developing  ano  "ironRlhening  the  body  by  exercises 
was  considcrabW*.  thuuKh  only  for  military  purix»ses. 
The  regular  training  of"  btjya  in  the  Gret-t;  gymnas- 
tic* WM  foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  e\'en  held 
in  contempt.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  RqpuUic, 
many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach  to  their  villas 
small  places  lor  bodily  exercise,  sometimes  called 
gymnasia,  sometimes  palestrae,  and  to  adorn  them 
with  betuttftil  works  of  ait'  The  Emperor  Nero 
was  the  first  who  built  a  poMie  g^Rastnm  at 
Rome  ;*  another  was  erected  by  Conniiodiis.'  But, 
although  these  institutions  were  intended  to  intro- 
duce Greek  gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet 
thegr  never  gaiiMd  any  greia  importance,  as  the 
magnificent  thermtt,  amphitheatres^  and  ochier  edos- 
!<al  buildings  ha<I  always  greater ofauns  fiw  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  neoessariljr  treated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronymus 
Mcrciirialis,  De  Arte  Gymnastica,  Libri  vi.,  1st  cd., 
V  enice,  1573,4th  ibid.,  1601. —Burette,  Htslotre  dci 
Athleici,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad  de.*  Inscript ,  i  ,3. 
—  J.  H.  Krause,  Tkeagencty  oder  wistenMcha/Uiche 
DarsUUuHg  der  Gymnaahk,  Agonistik,und  FettspieU 
ier  Hcllenen,  Halle,  1835.— G.  Lobker.  Die  Gymnas- 
tik  der  HelUnen,  Munster.  1885 — ^Wachamuth,  Hd- 

ten  Mlrrlh  ,  ii  ,  'J.  p.  51-64.— Midler,  Dor.,  iv.,  5,  ^ 

4,  dtc. — Uecker,  GaUut,  i.,  p.  270,  dLC—CkankUn, 
It  p.  MNMM6.  The  various  histories  of  the  educa- 
Iton  among  the  ancients,  such  ss  those  of  Uocii^ 
betmer,  ScLwans,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con- 
tain nun'h  use!ul  iiiforin.ilioti  on  the  subject. 

The  Htiatwn  of  Gymuastuj  to  the  Medical  Art.— 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  art  of  beaUngi  because  they  consid- 
ered gymnastics  to  he  afanoet  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  •  It  was  for  this  reason  that  tiie  iiym- 
nasia  were  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physi- 
cians.* The  directors  of  these  estabiishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  batliecB  cr  aliptc,  passed  for  physician-^,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  winch  long 
experience  had  given  ihem  The  directors,  called 
ire^.atoTpofvJ^ef,  regulated  the  diet  of  Uie  young 
men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia  ;  the  aub-direetors, 
or  Cfymnasta,  presented  for  their  diseases;*  and 
the  inferiors  or  bathers,  aliptu,  intraliptv,  practised 
blood-lottinji,  administered  clysters,  ami  dressed 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  fractures.*  Two  of  these  di- 
rectors, locus  of  Tarentum  and  HerodiCUS  (rf*  Se- 
tymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  deserve  particular  no- 
tice fivr  having  contributed  to  unite  more  closely 
medicine  and  uyinnastics.  Iccus,  wIid  appears  to 
iiave  lived  before  Hcrodicus  {Olymp.  lxxvii.>*),  gave 
hiaehiefattentiontocfNrreetingthedietof  the  w  rest- 
ton,  and  to  aeeuaUmung  tbm  to  greater  modera- 
tion and  abstemioosness,  of  which  Tirtnes  he  was 

I.  (Ant.  Rum.,  yii.,  70-78.)— 2.  (Plot.,  qu«st.  Ilnm.,  40.)- 3. 
(Cic.  sd  Alt,,  i.,  4.— Id.,  c.  Verr.,  in.,  5.J — 4.  (Suel.m.,  Ner., 
la.)— 5.  (Herod.,  I.,  19,4.)— e.  (UippocmM*,'*  De  Uocism  11  m- 
iMf**  too.  it.,D.  lM,cil.K{Uin.— TwMraa  Loamaii,'* Ue  Auinm 
Maadi,"  p.  9M,  in  Galo**  Opoac  Mydud.)— 7.  (nut.,  Svnip., 
»iii.,4.  ♦  4.)-«.  (PUt.,  Do  Uif.,  ri  ,  p.  9IB.)-9.  <Plat..  Dc 
Leg.,  p.  7iO.— Cclius,  Do  MeJic,  i.,  1.— Pliu.,  II  N.,  ixa., 
1^— IV.  (Strph  njx., ».  t.Tiiprff,  p.  on.— Conpuv  Psai.,  vi., 


himseij  a  perfect  model.'  Plato  considers  huib  M 
well  as  Herodicoa,  to  have  been  one  of  the  inve»> 

tors  of  medical  gymnastics.'  Herodicus,  who  n 
sometimes  called  Prodicus  *  lived  at  Athena  a  sbon 
tune  belorr  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  says 
thai  he  was  not  only  a  sophist,* but  also  a  master  of 
itjc  gymnasium*  and  piqrsician,' and,  in  fact,  he  am 
ted  in  bis  own  person  these  three  qualities. 
was  troubled,  says  the  same  author,  with  \er>  weal 
health,  and  tried  if  gj'mnastic  exercises  'vould  not 
Help  to  improve  it;  and  havmg  perfectly  succeeded, 
he  imparted  his  method  to  others.  Ikloro  huu 
medical  dietetics  had  been  erulrely  neglected*  eapfr 
ciatly  by  the  Asdepiade.*  If  Plato's  account  may 
he  taken  literally,*  he  much  abused  the  exercise  of 
gymnastics,  as  he  recommended  In.i  patients  it 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megara,  and  to  return  as  .sooi 
as  they  had  reached  the  walls  oi  the  latter  town 
The  dntanoe  fhan  Athens  to  Megara  was  SIO  sta- 
dia, as  we  learn  from  Procoplus.*  Dio  Chrysos- 
tom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.'*  Modern  travellers 
reckon  eight  hours."  The  author  of  the  sixth 
\ioo\LDe  Morb.  VtUgwr."  agrees  with  Plato:  "He> 
rodions,**  saya  he^  '*4saused  people  attacked  with 
fever  to  die,  from  walking  and  too  hard  exercise, 
and  many  «)f  his  patients  suffered  much  from  dry 
rubbing."  A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fuller,'* 
that  Hippocrates,'*  with  some  sort  of  glory,  assumes 
to  himsdf  the  honour  of  bringing  that  method  tu  a 
perfection,  ao  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  ir6repo»  ri 
otrlov  Kpariei  rovf  irovovf,  i}  ol  jrJvoi  ru  ttiWa,  ij  fter- 
piu^  Ixti  npof  dX^^hi,  as  he  f  ocprL^>sLs  it.  Pwm- 
ant  to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of  his 
works  reoommending  aeveral  aoru  of  exercises 
upon  proper  occasions ;  ss,  first,  friction  or  ehafini^ 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains,'*  and  tells  us  that, 
as  in  some  cases  it  will  bring  down  the  bloatednesr 
of  the  solid  parts,  in  others  it  will  incam  and  cause 
an  increase  of  flesh,  and  make  the  part  thrive.  Hf 
advises'*  walking,  of  which  they  had  two  aoits. 
their  round  and  straight  courses.  He  gives  his 
opinion'*  of  the  'AriKlwunra,  cr  preparatory  exer- 
cises, which  served  to  warm  and  fit  the  wresllcrA 
for  the  more  vehement  ones.  In  some  cases  In* 
advises  the  IlaAf,  or  common  wrestling,'*  and  tb* 
'AKpoxetpi^,  or  wrestlnig  by  the  handa  eiily,  withonl 
coming  close,  and  also  the  KupiKOfiax'ti},  or  the  ex^ 
ercise  of  the  Corycus,  or  the  hanging  ball;'*  iIk^ 
Xff^xnvj/j  r;.  a  sort  (tf  dexterous  and  regular  motion 
of  the  hands  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,something( 
after  a  military  manner;  the  'AAxvdsvir,  or  rolling  ini 
sand  ;  and  once**  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap-  [ 
probation,  the  Uneipoi  'l^n'ot,  Equt  Indt/imti,  by  i 
which  is  probably  meant  galiopiaff  long  courses' 
in  the  open  fleld 

As  for  Galen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this  aa  / 
closely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opinion  i 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places ;  his  ; 
second  book,  "  Dc  Sanitate  Tucnda,"  is  wholly  upon  * 
the  use  of  the  stnpl,  or  the  advantage  uf  regular 
chafing  :  he  has  written  a  little  tract,  tttpi  roB  did  i 
Uupat  l^pac  rtwMWMV,  wherein  he  reoommendsj 
an  exercise,  by  which  the  body  and  mind  are  botli 
at  the  same  lime  affected.  In  his  discoursi.' 
Tlirasybulus,  llorepov  'laTpm^f  y  rv/tvaaruyf  Ian 
"tyuofivt  he  inveighs  against  the  atUeiie  and  oth^ 

1.  (Plat.,  Do  Ug.,  Tiii.,  p.  S40.— .tlian,  V.  11.,       3.— 1| 
Urn.  An.,  VI..  1.)  —2.  (Plat.,  rr.)t.-uf..  »  20,  p.  SIC.  — Lucisn,  * 
CoriKTif).  Hut  ,  ^  35,  p.  B2r.  ;— .1.  (Plm..  H.  N.,  xiu.,  S.)- 
(I'lat.,  Priit.»g..  1.  r,)— 5.  (M..  Rrp,.  in.,  p.  4(ie.)— 6.  (Id.,  0<, 
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It].  (Ilippocr.,  Epidem.,  ri.,  c.  3,  torn,  iii.,  p.  SW.)— IS. 
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rinlcnt  />rnotin  s  of  tho  2ry'nnnxnim.  hut  approves  of 
ihe  more  moderaU)  exercises  as  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and,  consequently,  part  of  that 
wet.  The  oiber  Greek  writers  e^Mren  a  similar 
sptaioa :  and  the  seme  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matter  is  collected  in  Oribnsius's  "  Collccta  Mcdici- 
ualia."  In  those  remains  which  are  preserved  ot 
the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts  of 
eieicises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  ur  any 
AMmeraathor:  ainonflrtheTMft,theC>Mtlwui,a8the 
Iransslators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of  Crico'eliisia. 
Tins,  as  it  had  for  many  a^es  been  disuscti,  Mercu- 
rialis  himself,  who  has  m.iAv.  the  most  judicious  in- 
quiries into  this  subject.'  does  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  I  believe,  says  Freind,*  though  we  have 
the  description  of  it  set  down  in  Oribasios,'  it  will 
be  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  tv\U'<\  much  on  fxcrcisc 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy,*  whereas  we  almost  to- 
tally neglect  it.*  Hippocrates*  prescribes  for  one 
that  has  a  dropsy  raXaitrupiat,  or  faiif^uitif  exerriscs, 
and  he  makes  nae  of  the  same  word  in  his  EpiJeia- 
ica,  and  almost  always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regi- 
men of  a  dropsical  person,  implying  that,  though  it 
be  a  labour  for  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  must 
uadergo  it ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hip- 
poeretes,  that  Spon  has  eoHeoked  it  into  one  of  the 
new  Aphorisms  which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his 
works.  Celsus  says  of  this  case,'  "  Concultendum 
mtUta  gestatione  corpus  est."  The  Romans  placed 
great  reliance  npon  exercise  for  the  oore  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  Asoiepiades,  who  lired  in  the  time  of 
Pomppy  the  Great,  broudit  thi.s  mode  of  trpatmcnt 
into  fireat  request.  He  called  cxerci.sos  ihc  common 
aids  of  jihi/stc,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  tlic  subject, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  in  bis  chapter  "  De 
Frietione,**  but  the  book  is  lost.  He  carried  these 
notions  so  far,  that  he  invented  the  Lrcti  Pcn.'^ilrs,*  or 
hanging  beds,  that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep ; 
Wfaict  took  so  much  at  that  time  that  ihey  came 
afterward  to  be  made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great 
pui  of  the  loxniy  of  that  people ;  he  had  so  many 
pvtieotar  ways  to  make  physic  agreeable,  and  was 
so  eiquisite  in  the  invention  of  exercises  to  supply 
the  place  of  medicine,  that  perhaps  no  man  in  any 
age  ever  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an 
^dause  ;  and  Pliny"  says  by  these  means  he  nutde 
bimseif  the  delight  of  mankind.  About  his  time  the 
Roman  physfeians  sent  their  eonaumptivc  patients 
to  Alexanilrca,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  wc 
6nd  by  both  the  Pimys ;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
eiae  by  the  motion  of  the  ahip ;  and  therefore  Cel- 
Stts  says,"  "  8i  vers  Pktkisit  eat,  opus  est  longa  nav- 
igatione  and  a  little  after  he  makes  Vthieulum 
and  Natis  to  be  two  of  the  chief  remedies.  Aa  for 
the  other  more  common  exercises,  they  were  daily 
practised,  as  is  manifest  from  Celstts,  Cdius,  An- 
reHaam,  Theodoms  Priseianns,  and  the  rest  of  the 
I^tin  physicians  .And  we  (!n  not  wrint  iiistances 
of  cures  wroui^hl  by  these  mcms.  .Suetonius'*  tells 
ns  that  CJermanicus  was  cun  ;!  of  a  "  crurum  gra- 
eilitas,"  as  he  expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably 
nnans  an  atrophy),  by  riding ;  and  Pintarob,  in  his 
lift)  of  Cicero,  gives  us  an  account  of  his  weakness, 
sod  that  he  recovered  his  health  by  travelling,  and 
excessive  diligence  in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body." 
lliny'*  tells  us  that  Annieus  Gallio.  who  had  been 
cunsul.  was  cured  of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voy- 

I.  (Da  am  Chrmaartici,  4to,  Anntal..  IWa.)— a.  (HUt.  of 
Pimie,  vol.  {.)— 3.  tColL  Molic,  vi.,  SO.)— 4.  (Cammre  Hor., 
Bplst.,  T.,  ii..  94 :  "  Bi  ikiIm  nnuf,  curre*  birilropictji.'')— 5.  (Al- 
•tandcr  TnUitnus,  D«  Madic,  is.,  3,  p.  334,  ed.  Oasil.)— 0  (D« 
Internif  Affect.,  tect.  23,  torn,  ii.,  p.  518.)  —  7.  (l)<-  M<'<1ic„  lii., 
tl,  p.  158,  ed.  Arsent.)— 8.  (Do  Meaic.ii.,  H,  p.S'i)  i).  (Plm., 
II.  N.,  xiri.  8  )  —  10.  (Ibid.,  c.  T.)  — 11  (D«  Medic,  iii.. »,  r 


age;  and  Ga  en  jivcs  us  such  accounts  of  ti,t^  good 
effects  ol  particular  exerci<H;3,  and  they  were  prac- 
tised so  universally  by  all  classea  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed  but  ibey  most  have  been  able  to  produee 
great  and  good  clRseta.  Rowever,  fhan  an  attentive 
l»erusat  of  wliat  we  find  on  this  subject  in  tin  d  i^s- 
ical  authors,  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  of  being  con- 
vinced that  the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  tee 
highly,  jost  as  the  moderns  too  much  neglect  them : 
and  that  in  thia,  as  in  naqy  other  matters,  both  ii 
medicine  and  in  pUkNOphy*  tmth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes. 

GYMNASTAI.    (Fti  Chm.NASiUM.  p.  48a; 

GYMNE'SIOI  (yiin»#«oO  or  GYMNETES  {yvfs. 
i^rrr)  were  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos,  whs 
nuiy  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta.'  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  ]i(;ht  armed  troops. 
Mullcr'  remarks  that  it  is  to  these  gymnesii  that  the 
account  of  Herodotus'  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citi- 
zens of  .\rgos  having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleom* 
cncs,  king  of  Sparta,*  the  slaves  pot  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  po-si  s-ion 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  lalien  iiad 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterward,  when  the  youn? 
citizena  bad  grown  op,  the  slavea  were  oompt^lled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then,  after  a  long 
w'ar,  as  it  appears,  were  eitlier  driven  flnm  the  v&t- 
ritorv,  or  again  subdued. 

GY.MNOPAI'DIA  {yvuvorraidla),  the  festival  oi 
"  naked  yoaths,"  was  celebrated  at  Sparta  every 
year  in  honoor  of  Apollo  Pythcos,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deilip.t  stood  in  a  part 
of  the  Agora  called  x^l^'K,  and  it  was  uroiinii  these 
.statues  that,  at  the  gymnopTdia,  Spartan  youths 
performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in  honour  oi 
Apollo.*  The  festival  lasted  for  severs],  perhsps 
for  ten  days,  and  on  tlw  last  day  men  also  perform- 
ed choruses  and  dances  in  the  theatre  ;  and  during 
ttiese  gymnastic  cxiiibitions  they  .sang  the  i^onirs  ol 
Thaletas  and  Alcman,  and  the  pocans  of  Dionyso* 
dotus.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  (rrpoffrdr^f  or  x'*' 
poTToiSc)  wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  ori^avot  4th 
ptauKot,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have 
l»een  closely  connected  with  the  gymnopffdia,  for 
those  Spartans  who  had  Ihllen  on  that  occasion 
were  alwura  praised  in  songs  at  thia  liestivaL*  'l*he 
boys  in  tndr  dances  performed  sueh  rhythmioal 
movements  as  resembled  the  exercises  of  the  pale- 
stra and  the  pancration,  and  also  imitated  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.'  .Miiller'  .sup- 
poses, with  great  probability,  that  the  dances.uf  the 
gymnopaedia  partly  consisted  of  mimic  represents* 
tions.  as  tlie  e.-.tablishment  of  the  dances  and  mu- 
sical entertainments  at  this  festival  was  a.scnbed  tu 
the  musicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  i'b.ik  tas.' 
The  whole  aeason  of  the  gymnopa^dia,  during  which 
Spmta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings,'*  and  old 
bachelors  alone  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  fe-stivilies."  The  introduction  of  the  gymnopaE- 
dia,  which  subsequently  became  of  such  importance 
as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic  per* 
formances,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic  aai 
musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to  tM 
V.Mr  tJG5  B.C." 
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HABEN^. 


UkNAlCON'OMOI  (ywautwiitot)  or  QYNAI- 
COCO^OI  (yinKUKoit6oiiot)  tvere  magistrate*  at 
Atheoa  who  Boperintrnded  the  conduct  of  Athcni* 
•n  women.*  Wc  know  liitle  of  the  duties  of  these 
olli.  rrs,  aiiJ  even  the  time  when  they  were  institu- 
ted IS  nut  quite  certain.  Bockli*  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  they  did  not  oxiat  until  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  refnilatiims 
iX>nc('riuii?  the  female  sex  eortainly  remlereii  snnie 
•pecial  officers  necessary  for  their  maintenance.* 
tlicir  name  is  also  mentkmed  hy  Aristotle*  as  some- 
ttung  which  be  supposes  to  be  well  known  to  bis 
m.(>r8.  These  circumstances  induce  as  to  think 
that  .'he  yviivaiKwdfioi,  as  the  sup^'rintendents  of  the 
oondk'-t  of  women,  existed  ever  since  the  time  of 
8(don,  but  that  ttieir  power  was  afterward  extended 
in  sach  a  manner  that  they  became  a  kind  of  police 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  excesses  or  inde- 
penries,  whether  committed  by  men  or  by  women. 
(See  the  Frapm.  of  Timocles  and  Menander,  ap. 
Alhen  ,  vi ,  p.  245,  where  a  Kaivd^  v6/io{  is  mention- 
ed as  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  in- 
eressed  power.— Compare  Plot.,  M.,  tl.  In  fin.) 
In  their  first  and  oriRinal  rnparity,  therefore,  they 
had  to  .see  that  the  regulalion.'i  eoiicerning  the  con- 
ihiet  of  Athenian  women  were  observed,  and  to  pun- 
ish any  traasgressions  of  them  ;*  u  the  latter  ca- 
pacity fliey  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the 
areiopagus,  and,  as  such,  had  to  take  care  that  de- 
cency and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as 
well  IS  in  puhiic.  Hence  they  superintended  even 
the  meetmgs  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  e.  g., 
at  weddings  and  on  other  festive  occasions.*  Meet- 
ings of  this  kind  were  not  allowed  to  consist  of  more 
than  thirty  persons,  and  the  vvvaiKovoftoi  had  the 
riu'ht  to  enter  any  house  an<(  .send  away  all  the 
guests  above  that  number ;  and  that  they  might  be 
able,  previous  to  entering  a  hfloae,  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  nomber  of  peraons  assembled  in  it,  the 
cooks  who  were  engaged  fbr  the  occasion  had  to 
give  in  their  names  to  the  yxn-atKoi  ouoi  ''  They  had 
also  to  punish  those  men  who  showed  their  etTcmi- 
nate  character  by  frantic  or  immoderate  wailing  at 
their  own  or  other  persons*  miafortttnes.*  The 
nomber  of  these  ofllcers  is  unknown.  Meier*  thinks 
that  they  were  appointed  by  lot ;  but  Hermann."  re- 
ferring to  Menander,"  reckons  them  among  those 
oflloen  who  wen  eleeted. 

H.  ASMKATK. 

HABE'N.E  ()7wa)  were,  generally  speakingjeatb- 
em  thongs,  by  means  of  wlueh  things  were  held  and 

managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  particular  applied, 
1.  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which  horses  were  guided 
and  managed.'*  The  habcnie  were,  as  with  us.  fix- 
ed tu  the  bit  or  bridle  {/ranum).  2.  To  the  thongs 
attached  to  a  lanee,  bgr  which  it  was  held  and  wield- 
ed.** (Compare  AnsNTva.)  3.  To  the  thong  which 
was  formed  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones 
were  tiiniuu  '*  (Vid.  Fir.ND.t.)  4  To  thongs  by 
means  ui  which  the  sandals  were  fastened  to  the 
feet  **  From  thia  passage  it  is  idao  clear  that  the 
liaben«  hi  this  ease  were  not  dwaya  made  of  leath- 
er, bnt  of  strings  or  cords,  whence  GeiDiaa  calls 

llietii  tr-fles  hahtnet     5.  To  the  thongs  formed  intO 


1.  (Pollui.vMi..  112.1— 2.  (!).■  I';mI:k1,..  |)  24.)"3,  (P;.;!.,  .Sol.,  j 
II.— Cuftiparr  Thiriwail,  lli»t.  <.f  C;riite,ii.,  p.51.)— ^.  iP.illui, 
Oiiom  ,  IV..  12,  ]i.  I  M.— Id.  lb.,  \  i  .  5,  ii.  214,  <<J.  (Mtilini'.)— 5  ' 
(Hi«rj'ocnit.,  i.  T. 'On  x'^fof  — H'cvch.,  i.  v.  ll^aram.)— 6.  I 
(PiMloch.  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  945.)— 7.  (Atben.,  1.  e.)— 6.  (Plut., 
Le.)— 9.  (Att  Ptoc,  p.  97.)— 10.  (Polit.  Antiq.. |I90,  a. 9.)— II. 
(Bhet.  He  Eocom., p.  105.^1.  HrfnTi.)— 12.  (Virr.,  JEn.,x.,ili. 
—Id.  lb..  It.,  670,  (65. —  II.  ib.,  xii.,  397.)— 13.  (Luna, 
in.)>IL  (Liicio,ia.,  710  -Va).FlaoCnT^M»i)-l».  (AsL 
1111.1  tl,4>t 


a  scourge  with  which  young  slaves  went  chasiiiea. 
Hie  eommentators  on  this  passage,  indeed,  dMh> 

about  the  meanfh?  of  habcnae  ;  but  if  we  considei 
the  expressions  of  Uipian,*  "  tmpubtres  atrvi  lerren 
tanlum  snlcnt,  ct  hahcna  vcl  ferula  cadi,'*  It  ie  elsat 

that  the  habena  is  the  scourge  itself* 

•HiEDUS  (I^Mfor).  I.  the  Kid.— II.  (HnU,  lfttfot% 
two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga,  called  the  Kidai 
and  regarded  as  indicative  of  stormy  weather. 
Thev  were  also  called  by  the  singular  [rr-.v.  CcpdU  * 

•H^MACHATES  {alfiaxdrti^,  u  sjR'cies  of  Ag- 
ate, sprildded  with  spots  of  jasper,  or  hlond-red  rhal- 
cedony;  nowcalled  Dotted  Agate.  ( Vid  Achates.) 

•R&MADORON  {aiuddupov),  a  parasitic  plant 
briefly  noticed  hy  Tlieophrastus.  Stackhouse  ha^ 
ards  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  OroUtnche,  L.' 

•H.«MATITES  {aifianrriO,  the  weU-knowB 
stone  called  Bloodstone.  It  is  of  a  ferrogiBOiis  col* 
our,  and  consists  principally  of  oxyde  of  iron.  "The 
HamatittM  of  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
'*  comprehended,  besides  our  red  hamatxtt,  several 
other  oxydes  of  iron,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny's 
description  of  fire  varieties  of  it,  besides  the  mag- 
net For  magnetie  oxyde  of  iron  wss  also  damed 
with  haematite  ;  but  tliat,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
appearance  it  e.vlubited  alter  having  been  expo.-sed 
to  a  stnmt,'  heat  "  From  Uie  descriptions  given  by 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  would  appear,  as  re- 
marked by  the  aame  writer,  that  oonpaet  and  ochrejr 
red  and  brown  uqnies  of  iron  were  imdnded  nadei 
ha:matite.* 

H.  ERKS.    (Tii.  Herks.) 

•HAL'CVON  (aA«v«v),  the  Kingfisher,  or  AUe- 
io  Jfpida,  L  '  The  Greek  natnidiata,**  obeervae 
Adams,  "  deaoribe  two  species,  or,  more  property, 
varieties  of  this  bird.  The  scholiast  on  Tbeoeriins 
derives  the  word  rrapu  roe  t'l'  ii/.i  kvhv,  an  etymoUv 
gy  which  we  may  with  great  safety  reject.  Th< 
Kingfisher  builds  its  nests  on  the  taanlBi  Of  riv^ 
and  does  not  commit  tliem  to  the  aea,  aa  aome  of 
the  ancients  represent.  Whst  th^  took  for  the 
nests  of  this  bird  were  the  tmnes  whieh  it  had  .swal- 
lowed and  vomited  up.  I'imy  s  description  of  its 
nest  is  tolerably  accurate.  .\ristotIe  and  several  ol 
the  ancient  poets  represent  the  Kingfisher  as  fre* 
qnenting  the  seaside,  and  this  is  probably  true  of  it  !■ 
the  war'ii  rlimafes,  but  dors  not  njiply  to  it  in  north- 
ern laiiiudes.  It  remains  to  be  men  Honed,  that  Be* 
Ion  hazards  the  very  improbable  conjecture  that  the 
Vocal  Kingfisher  of  Aristotle  was  the  Greater  Reed- 
spOfTOw ;  and  that  Aldrovandus  oooid  never  dcMr- 
mine  satisfactorily  what  bird  was  meant  by  the  Hal- 
cyan  of  the  ancients,  although  it  appears  to  roe  that 
Aristotle's  description  of  the  uXkvCiv  apptiea  in  tlM 
main  very  well  to  the  Alccdo  Itptda."'' 

•HALI.rE'ETUS  (oA<o/erof),  the  Osprey.  This 
bird  is  the  "  Nitiu"  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Natural- 
ists, according  to  Adams,  have  recently  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea 
Eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  I'andton  HaUitetvn, 
Savignv.* 

•HALICAC'ABUM  (iXuttuutw),  a  plant,  the 
Winter-cherry,  or  I'kyMUt  Attxktngi.  The  berry 
steeped  in  wine  was  employed  as  a  diuretic  Sih- 
thorp  found  it  growing  on  Parnassus,  and  on  the 
Bithynian  Olympus,  aa  well  aa  around  Conslanli- 
nuple.* 

•HAL'nilUS(aX///of),  a  plant,  a  species  of  Orsehe, 

the  Atnj'i-i  IIt::;!!iuii,  I, — Tu  ii'/.i^a  are  certain  sa- 
line plaiii.s  ai.ii  their  fruits,  mentioned  in  the  S^^p- 

I.  (liorat.,  Epmt.,  ii.,  2,  15.)  —  2.  (Dig.  29,  t  1.  5,  S3  )  —  3 
(Comp«ra  Ovid,  Hvroid.,  ix.,  61.  —  Vu;;.,  .£n. .  vii.,  380.)  —  4 
(Vire.,  G«org.,  i.,  M9.)--5.  (Adaau,  Append.,  ■.  v.)  — 6.  (Piin., 
H.  xxxTi..  38.— Moon's  Ku.  Minerikvy,  p.  130.)— 7.  (An» 
tot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii..  S.— Id.  ib.,  ziii.. ».  —  Pliv.,  11.  N.,  1A^A4 
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HAKMAMi)  KA. 


HAKPAOO. 


Inagioi  Temion  of  the  Scriptures.  On  tho  other 
band,  rd  aA^iaveieeertaiii  herbs,  so  called  bocaiue 
BMd  by  the  PythaflonaiH^  wbo  lived  BoMy  on  a 
««SCtabto  diet,  and  benM  w««  taaaad  at  as 
only  eating  in  order  to  umage  hungor  (A  priv.,  and 
jLifioc,  "hunger"*) 

HALCyA.    {Vid.  Aloa.) 

UALTE'AES  ((Ur^)  wen  eertaia  maaaea  of 
BtoM  or  metal,  which  were  uaed  fa  the  gymnaatie 

exercises  of  the  Greeks  anil  Romans.  Persons  who 
practised  leaping  frequently  performed  their  exer- 
rifccs  with  halteres  in  both  hands  ;  but  they  were 
also  fireqaentiy  used  merely  to  exercise  the  body  in 
•oflMwhat  the  aame  manner  aa  oar  domb^beib.' 
ftnaaaiaaP  apaaka  of  certain  atatiiea  oT  irthleiea 


who  were  represented  with  hdteree.  They  appear 

to  have  been  madf     viirious  fonns  and  si/.i  s.  The 

£ receding  wcmhIcuI  is  taken  from  Tassie,  Catalogue, 
tc,  pi.  46,  No.  7978* 
HAMA.  (FuL  BATibLOe.) 
RAMAXA.  {Yid.  HAaxAKASA,  FLAoararH.) 
HARMA.  {Vii.  Ci'BRcs.  Harhamaia  ) 
HARM  AM  AX  A  (upuufm^n)  is  evidently  com- 
pounded (il  Hj)f;a,  a  tjcncral  term,  including  not  only 
the  Latin  Ccbkcs,  but  other  descriptions  of  carria- 
ges for  peraona ;  and  &fta^  which  meant  a  cart, 
hariog  ooaunonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to  carry 
loada  or  hardens  as  well  as  persons.*  The  harma- 
maxa  was  .1  carriage  for  persons,  in  its  ^■():l^t^tlCtion 
»exy  similar  to  the  Carpentum,  being  covered  over- 
bead  and  enclosed  with  curtains,*  so  as  to  be  u?ed 
at  night  as  well  as  by  day bat  it  waa  in  general 
larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  other  anita- 
Me  quadrupeds,  and  attired  with  ornaments  more 
ai^ndid,  luxurious,  and  expensive,  and  in  the  Ori- 
ratal  style.*  It  occupied  among  the  Persians*  the 
aame  place  which  the  carpentum  did  among  the 
Roinana,  being  used,  especially  upon  etate  occa 
sions,  for  the  conveyance  of  women  and  children, 
of  eunuchs,  and  of  liie  sons  of  the  king  with  their 
tutors."  .-VIso,  a.s  persons  might  lie  in  it  at  length, 
and  it  waa  made  as  commodioua  aa  poaaible,  it  was 
vaed  by  the  kinga  of  Peraia,  and  by  men  of  high 
r^.nk  in  travelling;  by  night,  or  in  any  other  circum- 
stances -Alien  they  wished  to  consult  their  ease  and 
Ibcir  pleasure." 
The  body  of  Alexaader  the  Great  was  transport- 
•  ed  flNMH  Babylaa  to  Alenndrea  in  a  magnificent 
tiaimamaxa,  the  construction  of  which  occupied 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 


I.  (DcaucfftB,  ■.  T..  ni  4th.)— 3.  (Murtial,  nr..  40.  — Id.. 
Til.,  lifii.,  6.— PoUui,  ill.,  1S5.— Id.,  x..(A.—-'  Graves  miiMtr ." 
Jar  ,  VM.,  421.  —  Scnec,  Ep.,  13.  56.)  —  3,  (v.,  2fi.  «  3.— Id.,  v., 
17.  «  H  — Id.,  ri.,  3,  ♦  4.)  —4.  {Vui.  Merninulu,  Dp  Arte  Oyni- 
mMU<:«,  ii.,  IS.  —  Beoki  r'i  G.\llu«,  i.,  n.  277.)— 5.  <llei.,  Oi).  et 
Dim,  609.-11(1(11.,  II.,  rii.,  496.— Id.  ib.,  xiir.,  782  )— «.  (Dicxl 
aiBn  si.,  90. — Ciuinton,  S.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Cjrrop.,  ir.,  2,  ^  15.) 
•.  (Diod.  ««„  xviU  ttp-Ariato^  A^m.,  70.)— 0  <Mu 

I, «  4,— U.  ik,  ivn  *•  ^  AifW^  «i « Cnt,*ln«  *» 
%n  1-11.  IttmO.,  vH,  4IL-Jn^  Qyso^,  U,.     4*  « 


paintings  and  on.inients  in  gold,  ailver,  and  rut) 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  hiatorian  ' 

The  harmama»a  waa  oeeaalonafly  need  by  the  l» 
dice  ef  Oveeee.  A  prieateaa  of  Diana  is  repreieili 
ed  as  riding  in  one  whieh  ia  drawn  by  two  ^^iic 
cows.* 

HARMOST..'E  (from  upfiu^u,  to  fit  or  join  togctll^ 
er)  waa  the  name  of  the  governors  whom  the  Lac«> 
dmnonfaina,  after  the  Feioponneaian  war,  aent  faiin 

their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  paiti^  10  iKep  • 
them  in  subniissuin,  and  partly  tu  aboHsh  the  dcm 
ocratical  lunn  of  governmt  iit,  and  establish  in 
stead  one  similar  to  their  own.'  Although  in  many 
cases  they  were  ostensibly  aent  ibr  the  parpow  or 
abolishing  the  tyrannical  government  of  a  town 
and  to  restore  the  people  to  freedom,  yet  they  them- 
selves acted  lilse  kings  or  tyrant.s,  whenc  e  I)i(iny»- 
ius*  thinks  that  harmostee  was  merely  another 
iiaiiie  for  kings.  How  little  sincere  the  LacedaS' 
moniaoa  were  in  their  professions  to  restore  their 
subject  towns  to  freedom,  was  manifest  after  the 
peace  of  Antaleidas;  for,  although  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  re-establish  free  governments  in  the 
various  towns,  yet  they  left  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  harmosts.*  I'tie  chainoter  of  their  rale  ia  ai;^ 
ficiently  described  by  the  word  garixetv,  whidi  Taoiv 
rates*  and  Demosthenes'  use  in  speaking  of  the 
harriiostae.*  Even  Xcnophon*  could  not  help  cen- 
suring the  Laccdaimonians  for  the  manner  in  whicli 
they  allowed  their  haiuoatB  to  govern. 

It  ia  unoertain  how  long  the  oSee  of  an  barrooa- 
tes  lasted  ;  hot,  ron.sidering  that  a  governor  of  the 
same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedsenio- 
nians  in  Cythera,  with  the  title  of  Cythcrodices, 
held  hia  office  only  for  one  year,'*^  it  ia  not  improba 
ble  that  the  office  of  harmoatea  waa  of  the  aaaL*" 
duration. 

•APIIArHS  rPA*H  {dpnayffi  ypat^f/).  Tliis 
lion  seems,  according  to  Lueian,"  to  have  been  ap 
plicable  to  cases  ol  open  robbery,  attended  with  vio- 
lence. Under  these  circumstances,  the  oflenden 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  Koxovpyoi,  and,  aa 
such,  be  tried  befbre  a  court  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Eleven.  With  re.spect  to  the 
punishment  upon  conviction,  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation, but  there  aeema  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  waa  capital,  aa  in  caaea  of  burglary  and  atealing 
from  the  person.** 

H.\'RPAGO  [<lp~uyti :  ?.t  «or  •  Kpruypa,  Urn.  <pr 
uyfH(),  a  Grappling-iron,  a  Drag,  a  Flesh-hook.'* 

The  iron-Angered  flesh-hook  (Kpeuypa  aiitjpo&an 
rtJAoc**)  ia  desraribed  by  the  acboliaat  on  Aristophfr 
nes**  aa  **  an  inatmroent  need  in  cookery,  reaenbling 
a  hand  w  ith  the  fingers  bent  inward,  u.sed  to  take 
htnh  ii  meal  out  of  the  caldron."  Four  ^pt  cimena 
ol  It,  in  bronze,  are  in  the  Uriti.sh  Museum.  Onf 
of  them  ia  here  repieaented.  Into  ita  hoUow  ea 
tiemity  a  wooden  handln  waa  tnaerted.' 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh  l:o<^k  u 


1.  (Dio<L  Sic,  xtiM.,  MMB.-Athen.,  t.,  40.— jElitn.  V.  H., 
lii.,  84.1—2.  (Iloliod..  JEth.,  iii.,  p.  133,  ed.  Commehni.) — t. 
(Dioil.  Sic,  XIV..  10.— Xen.,  Hellcn.,  iv.,  2,  ^  5.— Isncmt.,  Panef., 
p  02. — SuidM,  llenych.,  i.t. — Etrmol.  Mag.,  ».  v.  'Y.TlaTaQ^o^.) 

■«  (Antiq.  Rom.,  v.,  p.  337,  c<l.  Sylburg.)— 5.  (Pclyl...  iv  .  27.) 

0  <1.  c.)— 7.  (Ue  Coron.,  p.  258.)— 8.  (ComiMrc  L)t  ni<»ih.,  c 
TiiiHicr.,  p.  740.— Plut.,  Ntmt.  Amtt.,  O.S.)— •.  (De  Rep.  Lae^ 
e  14  )-l6.  (Thaqrd.,  ir.,  »3.)— II.  (Jnd.VflO,,e.  l,Tol.i.,p.8l, 
mi  UcsMt.)— IS.  (Xeo..  Mem.,  09.}— 13.  (Ex.,xztii.,S.— 
1  8ur^  ii.,  13,  14,  Seut.— Arirtoph.,  Vam.,  1198.— Anuippw. 
•»A-k^iT„a8>>ll.(BlnMGk.AsaL,a.,It».)-l).  (Bqsit. 
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iell,'  was  used  to  draw  up  a  pail,  or  to  recorer  any- 
Iblnf  niiich  had  fallen  into  a  well.* 

In  war,  the  grappling- iroo,  thrown  ai  ao  eoemjr'a 
lihiiS  seized  the  rigging,  and  waa  then  used  to  drag 

(ho  ship  within  reach,  sn  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded  or  dtstroyed  *  'Hiese  mslrurnents,  aptly 
called  "  iron  hands"  {ferrea  mamui*),  were  employ- 
ed bjr  the  consul  Dottiua  against  the  Carthaginians,* 
sod  were  said  to  hare  been  inTented  by  Pertelea.* 

HARPASTIIM  (dprairrrtv,  from  af.-jA^u)  was  a 
*lU,  used  in  a  ?ame  of  which  we  have  no  accurate 
account  ;  but  it  appears,  both  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen,'  that  a  bail 
was  thrown  among  the  ptayers,  each  of  whom  en- 
deavnarr(!  to  obtaiti  ])osscsston  of  it.  Hencc  Mar- 
tial* spcak.s  t)l  ilic  harpasia  pulfci  ulenla.  Tlic  game 
required  a  ^reat  deal  of  boddv  exertion  ' 

HAKU'SPIGES  or  ARU'SPICES  were  sooth- 
sayers or  diviners  who  Interpreted  the  will  of  tiie 
gods.  Tliey  originally  came  to  Homo  from  Etru- 
ria,  whence  haruspices  were  often  sent  for  by  the 
Romans  on  important  m-ciLsions.^'*  The  art  of  the 
haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
■ngun,  but  they  never  aoqairad  that  politieal  im- 
portancc  which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were  re- 
garded rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  reliijious  authority. 
They  did  not,  in  fact,  form  any  part  of  the  eccle;*!- 
astical  pdltgrof  tkeRoniaiiatate  during  the  Kcpub- 
Iks ;  thqr  are  never  called  aaoerdotea ;  they  did  not 
Ibnin  a  eolleginm,  and  had  no  magiscer  at  their  bead. 
The  account  of  Diony.-iu- that  the  haruspires 
were  instiluied  t)y  Houiulus,  and  that  one  was  cho- 
sen from  each  tribe,  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  au- 
Iborities,  and  is  maotfestly  incorrect.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  we  Tead  of  a  coUegioro  or  ordo  of 

eixiv  luiruspicps  hut  the  time  of  its  institution  is 
uncertain.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  colle- 
gium existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  since  he  speaks 
of  a  mmmtu  magitter  but  by  this  we  are  proba- 
Uy  to  nnderstand,  not  a  mt^^ler  atttgH,  bat  merely 
thf*  most  pniin(>nt  of  the  haruspices  at  the  time 

The  art  of  the  haruspices,  which  was  calkd  A«- 
rusptcintL,  consisted  in  explaining  and  interpreting 
the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  apjiearance  of  the  en- 
traila  (exfa)  of  animate  oflfered  in  sacrifice,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  extirpices,  and  their  art 
extispicium  and  also  from  lightning,  earthquakes, 
and  all  extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  porUnta  was  given.'*  Their 
art  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Etruscan 
Tages,**  and  was  contained  in  certain  booka  called 
tibri  karuspicini,  /ulguralet,  and  ttmitrualea}'* 

This  art  was  considered  hy  the  Iliiinans  .so  im- 
portant at  one  time,  that  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etruscans,  belonging  to  the 
principal  famiUea  of  the  state,  should  always  be  in- 
structed in  it.**  Nfebtthr  appears  to  be  mistaken 
in  sui)posin<,'  the  pas.saj.'c  in  Cicero  to  refer  to  the 
chUdren  of  Roman  fanulies.'*  The  senate  some- 
times consulted  the  haruspices,**  as  did  also  private 
panons.*^  In  later  times,  however,  their  art  feU 
into  dhnrepote  among  w^-edocated  Rannms;  and 
Cicero**  relates  a  saying  of  Cato,that  be  wondered 


1.  (Anrtoph.,  Erclei.,  ttM.)— S.  (Ba^fch..  »  v.  ' .Kpnicfn,  TS.pt 
4-/pa,A«iro(.l-3.  ("Apjal:  AUiea.,»i.,«.)~4.  (y.  Ctirt„ 
«>Dioa  Cm*.,  zlii.,  3.— Id.,  n.,  39, 34.}— 5.  (Fl»r.,  ii.,  S.— Front., 
•llCtaf .,  ii.,  3,  M.)— «.  (Win.,  H.  N.,  »ti.,  57.)— 7.  {nfi  jitKfiu< 
Ma/^t.  c.  2.  p.1K«,r.!.  KHIui  )-8,  (TV.,  tlx.. «.)—«.  (M«rti«l, 
Tf£,  Uvii.,  4.— Ctinipari-  iit.,  4'*.— Virf.  liecker's  Gallui,  i.,  p. 
|7«.)-10.  (l.ir..  iTvii.,  37.— I  ir  .  Cat.,  iii..  8  — ld..D«j  Dir.,  n., 
4.)— II.  (11.  !a.)  — 12.  (Tucit  ,  Ann  .  xi..  15.— Orrlli,  Inscr  .  i., 
p.  399.)— 13.  (l)r  Dir..  ii..  24.)— 14.  (Cic.  I»c  Div.,  ii.,  11  - 
»ii*>t..  Npr..  yi.)— 15.  (Val.  Mat.,  i..  1,  ♦  l.)-lfi.  (Cir.,  Dp 
DiT-,  ii.,  23.— Fcnus,  s  T.  Tufei.)— 17.  (Cic,  D«  Div.,  i.  S3 
— Ca«D|nte  Macitib.,  Sstarn  ,  in.,  7.)— 18.  (Cic,  D«  Div^l  ,41  . 
—If.  (See  OrtUi,  ad  loc)— 20.  (Cic,  Da  Div.,  i.,  4S.— M.  ib., 
m  M^Uv.,  xsvii,  (Ckc,  D«  ha^  iL,»4-m  (Cic., 


that  one  haruipex  did  not  laufrh  when  he  mw 
othci  The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  l 
the  8tu<i>  of  the  art,  which  bad  then  become 
ieeted  ain.  the  senate,  under  hia  directions,  pasaeif 
a  dccieo  that  the  pontifices  should  ex^iinine  wliat 
parts  ol  It  sliould  be  retained  and  estabhslied  but 
we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  decree  produced. 

The  name  of  baruspex  is  sometimes  applied  tt 
any  kind  of  sootlisayer  or  prophet  ;*  whence  JttV*> 
nal*  speaks  of  .•Irm'-niti.t  rd  Commarrgtius  karutptr. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  haruspex  contains  tlir 
rtMit  spec ;  and  Dunatus*  deiivea  the  ibmMT  pMt 
from  karugA,  a  victim.* 

(GSttlhqr.  OadL  ier  KBm.  Sraato*.,  p.  Sia— 
Walter,  Gisch.  des  Rom  Rcchls,  p.  ISi^Briaaoofc 
us,  De  FormnLs,  i.,  29,  &c.) 

H.\ST.\  {lyx^K),  a  Spear.  The  spear  is  defined 
by  Homer,  diopv  ;(aAx7prr,  "a  pole  fitted  with 
bronze,'**  and  ihpv  ;(aXxo6^r,  "a  pole  heavy  with 
bronze.'"  The  bronze,  for  which  iron  was  after- 
ward substituted,  wa.s  indispensable  to  form  the 
[Miint  [nixuT/,  UKUK^  *  '/-nyxi spxru- 
Urn}*)  of  the  spear.  Each  of  these  two  esscottol 
parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  that  a  spear  ia 
called  Upn  and  dopurwv^  alxft^,  and  Myx9-  K^veo 
the  more  especial  term  fuXta,  meaning  an  ash-tree, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner,  Nt  <  ;ir.se  the  pole  of  the 
spear  wais  often  the  stem  of  a  young  ash,  stripped  ol 
its  hark  anid  polished.**  In  like  manner,  the  spent 
ia  deaignated  by  the  tenn  infuiS,"  meaning,  proptr- 
1y,  tlie  strong  tall  reed  of  the  south  of  Earope,  which 
served  both  for  spears  and  for  various  other  uses.** 

The  bottom  of  the  spear  was  often  enclosed  in  1 
pointed  cap  of  bronze,  called  i<y  the  Ionic  writers 
om/puT^j}'*  and  ovpiax<K"  and  in  Attic  or  common 
Greek  onipaf  >*  Dy  forcing  this  Into  the  groood, 
tlie  spear  was  fixed  erect  "  Many  of  the  lanrers 
{Aofjvi^oinH,  aixfi'x^opoi,  ?.oyx'>'p"(>^'^<  woodcut,  p 
who  accompanied  the  King  of  Persia  had,  instead 
of  this  spike  at  the  bottom  of  their  spears,  an  apjpte 
or  n  pomegranate,  either  gilt  or  ailvered.**  witk 


1.  (Tteit.,  AlMu,  «t.,  !».)—».  (Pwp-,  111..  Mil.,  Sa.)— I.  fr 
SM.)— 4.  (ad  TfT  ,  Phorin.,  IV..  iv..  28.)— 5.  (Coiciare  P»«t 
t.  ».  HwTi^.  nnil  Viirro,  Dc  Lins.         T.,  W.  ed.  .NtUlIpr.)— SI 
(tl.,  Ti.,  3.) — 7.  (0.1  ,  »!..  531  )■■  S,  iHoiuer.)— 9.  (Xeuupliftn  ) 
10.  (Orid,  M.t..  vr.  ,  :tT5  (II  .  iii..  390  —lb.,  xx  .tTl.— 

III.,  xiii  ,  3is  — oa..  xiM,.  2i!»  — rim.,  II.  N..  XTi..  24  —Oryr. 
Met  .  111.,  Sfi'J.)— 12.  (iEsth.,  Aic.,  W.— Eunp.,  lice.,  1134.- 
la..  Ph'rn.,  1 121— Ilrunck,  An»l.,  i.,  lUI.  S».— AnU  S4d.,  Mj 
—13.  (\U  %  .  Srnt..  298  — Sehol.  in  loc— X«n  ,  D«  R«  BailMk« 
xii.,  U.)— 14.  (Iliwn,,  11..  X.,  153.— Hcpnd.,  Tii.,  40, 4I.--M}^ 
«..  S3.)~ia.  <ll-ii4i..443.-  It ..  t^i  ,  BI2  -lb.  xrii.,  SS8.»— 10 
(X*R.,Bdlm.,Tl.,  a,  19  — Alb<-i.,.  XII..  K—nri.  iitior  Thucrd. 
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muiaud  both  oo  Persiao  and  Egyptian  munumenta. 
fig.  1  in  the  piceeding  woodcut  sbow»  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  apear  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  king's 
guards  in  the  sculptures  at  PersepoUs.'  It  may 
be  cfuiip.irt  d  with  those  in  the  hand  of  the  Greek 
warrior  at  p  94,  wliich  liave  the  spike  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  spike  at  the  bottom  of  the  spear  was 
OMd  in  fighting  by  the  Oxeeka  and  Romana  when 
the  head  was  broken  off* 

A  well-finished  si)Car  was  kr'jjt  in  a  rase  ((J  ^ar^i- 
which,  on  account  of  its  form,  is  called  by 
Homer  ft  pqie  (o^yP). 

The  aMor  waa  naeo  aa  a  weapoo  ef  attack  in 
tikree  diflbrent  ways :  1.  It  waa  thrown  ftom  eatap 
pults  and  oihrr  mrjines.  {Vid.  Tormbntitm.)  2. 
it  was  thrust  forward  as  a  pikc.  In  this  manner 
Achilles  killed  Hector  by  piercing  him  with  his  spear 
through  the  nedc*  The  Euboeaaa  wero  particu- 
larly edebrated  aa  pikemen.*  3.  It  waa  commonly 
thrown  by  the  hand  (uKoiTioai  ftaKpoBev*)  The 
warrior,  preparing  to  hurl  it,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
right  tar.'  (Compare  woodcut,  p.  24.'>  )  He  some- 
times derived  assistance  from  the  use  of  the  Ajibn- 
m  or  the  Ahsa.  He  senerally  went  to  the  field 
with  two  spears.*  (Wcxxlcuts,  p  94,  227,  332.) 
On  approaching  the  pnein.v,  he  first  llirew  either  one 
spear  ur  both,  and  tlim,  on  cuming  to  clii!-e  iju. li- 
ters, drew  ttis  sword*  (piia  conjeccrunl — gludtu  ge- 
•»  res  capta  Ml^*). 

Under  the  geMial  terms  koMta.  and  iyx<K  were  in- 
vaded Tarioos  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the  prin- 
Sipai  were  as  follow  : 

Lane  fa  (Xo)  t'/").  the  lance,  a  comparatively  slen- 
der spf  .ir  I  uuiiiuuily  used  by  the  Greeks.  Iphicra- 
mOB,  who  doubled  the  length  of  the  aword  {tid.  Gla- 
Mirs),  alto  added  greatly  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
lance."  This  weapon  was  used  hy  ifu!  Grecian 
horsemen  and  by  means  of  an  appendage  to  it, 
which  is  supposed  by  Stuart'*  (woodcut,  fl%.  2}  to 
be  exhibited  on  the  shafta  of  three  mean  in  an  an- 
eient  baa-nlier,  they  monnted  their  borsea  with 
greater  facility  The  lance,  on  accdimt  of  its 
lenKtli  and  its  lightness,  was  carried  by  huntsmen." 

PUum  (lacTof),  the  javelin,  much  thicker  and 
atronger  than  the  Grecian  lance,"  aa  may  he  seen 
on  comparing  the  woodcuts  at  p.  M  ttod  9A.  Its 
shaft .  oltfii  made  ofcornrl,'*  was  partly  square,  and 
b\  t  i:"iiL'."  rtie  head,  nine  inches  lon^f,  was  of 
irmi,  and  is  thfreiore  now  found  only  in  the  state 
described  by  Virgil,  "  cxtta  tcabra  robigin*  pila."** 
It  was  nsed  either  to  throw  or  to  throat  with ;  it 
was  pecaliar  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  the  name  of 
fUuu  (p.  103)  to  the  division  of  the  army  by  which 
It  was  adopted*'  {pilatum  agmcn**).  When  Marius 
Iboght  against  the  Cirnhri,  he  ordered  that,  of  tlie 
two  nails  or  pins  inepovai)  by  which  the  head  was 
tetaned  to  the  ataff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  wood.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  pilum  struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  tre- 
nail gave  way,  and  the  shaA  was  turned  on  one 
aide,  ao  that  tho  apear  eoold  not  be  aent  back 
main.** 

While  the  heary-anned  Roman  aoldiera  bore  the 
ionf  lance  and  the  tbidt  and  ponderona  ^velin,  the 
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I  light-armed  usetT  siualiei  missiles,  nhieh»  tb«itt|h  d 
{diflferent  kinda,  were  induded  under  the  general 

term  kaslte  velitaret.'  From  ypba^r,  ,he  corre- 
sponding Greek  term,'  ihe  velites,  or  li;,'ht-armed, 
are  called  by  l'o!yhui>  ypo(r<^inixoi  *  Accurdinft  to 
his  description,  the  ypoa^  was  a  dart,  with  a  shail 
about  three  feet  hing  and  an  inch  in  thickness:  the 
iron  head  waa  a  span  long,  and  so  thin  and  acume 
nated  aa  to  be  bent  by  striking  against  anything, 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  hack  against  the 
enemy.  Fig.  3  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows 
one  whidi  waa  finmd,  with  nearly  four  hundred 
othenb  in  a  Reman  Intrendiment  at  Meon  Hill,  io 
Otoooeaterabire.* 

The  light  infantry  of  the  Roman  army  used  a 
similar  weapon,  called  a  sptt  (rfru,*  rerutum*  aai- 
viov'').  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Samni- 
tes*  and  the  Volaci.*  Its  shaft  wa.1  3^  feet  long, 
its  point  Ave  inefaea.'*  Fig.  4,  in  (hr  preceding 
woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart  in  the  Koyal 
Collection  at  Naples ;  it  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  vrrutum,  and  may  he  contrasted  with 
fig.  6,  which  is  the  bead  of  a  lance  in  the  aame  eol> 
lection.  The  Romana  adopted,  in  like  manner,  the 
G.EscM,  which  was  properly  a  Celtic  weapon  it 
w.is  irivfii  as  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  wound- 
rd  an  rnrniy  "  Sparus  is  evidently  ilic  same  word 
with  the  English  spar  and  spear,  it  was  the  rudest 
missile  of  the  whole  class,  and  only  need  when  bet 
ter  could  not  be  obtained." 

Besides  the  terms  jaculum  and  xpiculum  (ukuv 
axovnop),  "*hich  probably  denoted  darts  riscinbling 
in  form  ttn.  lance  and  javelin,  hut  much  smaller, 
adapted,  consequently,  to  the  light-armed  {jacuiatO' 
rtait  and  uaed  in  hunting  aa  well  aa  in  battle,**  wo 
ftnd  hi  daaaleal  antbora  the  namea  of  rarioos  othet 
spears,  which  were  characteristic  »>f  particular  na- 
tions. Thus  Servius  states'*  that,  as  the  ;;t7Mm 
was  proper  to  the  Romans,  and  the  gasum  to  the 
Gaols,  ao  the  ssmM  waa  the  apear  peculiar  to  the 
Maoedooiana.  Thto  waa  need  both  to  throw  and 
as  a  pike."  It  exceeded  in  length  all  other  mist  ties. 
(See  p.  101.)  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall,  dense 
stem  of  which  also  served  to  make  .'*pears  of  othei 
kinds."  The  Tbracian  romphta^  which  had  a  veij 
long  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  aword**  {rumpi^**  fio/i- 
<>a/a**),  was  probably  not  unlike  the  sarissa,  since 
Livy  asserts"  that,  in  a  country  partly  covered  with 
wood,  the  Macedonian  phaliinx  was  inellective  on 
account  of  their  pralanga  hasta,  and  that  the  rom- 
phmofthe  Thracianswaaahfaideruice  for  the  same 
reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also  clasa 
the  Illyrian  libina,  which  resembled  a  hunting- pole** 
(iiion"). 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called  />a> 
mra^  wn  abort  and  narrow,  but  very  8hart>.  'rhe 
Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  aa  a  lance 
or  a  pike  :  they  gave  to  each  youth  a  fnimea  and  a 
shield  on  ronung  of  age.**  The  Falnrica  or  PAaAl' 
nca  was  the  .'^pear  of  the  Sa^uiilines.  and  was  im- 
pelled by  the  aid  of  twisted  ro|Ks  :  it  was  large  and 
ponder<MM,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  a  ball  of  lead  at  ita  other  end ;  it  aomMfanev 
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HEDERA. 

Milled  fiauuiig  pitch  and  tow.*  The  vuUa^a  and 
¥tgubi  wan  diiefly  used  in  Gaol  and  Spain  :  the 
Cigala  was  probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  wound.*  Hie  A  cut  and  Catbu 
were  much  stiialhT  missiles. 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  sener- 
■It  bestowed  on  their  soldier«»  more  espeennj  for 
MfiDg  tbe  life  of  a  fellowH»tBeR«  was  a  spear  vrith- 
•nt  a  head,  called  ktuta  pars.*  Ttie  gift  of  it  is 
iOlDclinics  rrcorded  in  funeral  inscriptions. 

The  cdiLani  hasta,*  having  been  lixed  into  the 
tody  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on  the  arena,  was 
aaed  at  marriages  to  part  the  hair  of  the  bride.* 

A  spear  was  ereetied  at  auctiona  (vnf.  Aocno), 
and  when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices 
(locahones).  It  served  both  to  announce,  by  a  con- 
rentional  sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a 
sale  was  going  on,  and  to  show  ttiat  it  was  conduct- 
ed under  the  antlMNrity  of  die  pahHo  (bnetioaariea.* 
Hence  an  auction  was  called  has/a.  &nd  an  auction- 
room  kattarnim.''  It  was  also  ttie  practice  to  set 
■ip  a  spear  in  tlie  court  of  the  Centum  vibi. 

The  throwing  of  spears  was  one  of  tbe  gymnastic 
axercises  of  the  Romans.* 

HAST  ATI.    (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  108.) 

•HECATOMB.«ON.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Gistr) 

HEC.VTOMBAIA.    (V^d.  IIerjea  ) 

HKCTICI  ('£«ruco(),  another  name  for  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Epi^nthetici,  as  we  learn  from  Ga- 
len/ who  saya  dut  **  Agethinua  tbe  Lacedaemonian 
was  the  fimnder  of  a  sect  which  he  named  'Emaw- 
trriK^,  and  which  Kome  called  'E*t?.e«nK?j,  ami  oth- 
ers 'EKTiKri."  For  their  opinions  (as  far  as  they  are 
Imown),  vid.  EpisYNtHBTlOI. 

*H£D'£RA  {Kiaatie  or  airrof).  the  Itt.  iMcra 
Mtr.  The  ivy,  as  Fee  lennrks,  is  one  of  the  beet- 

known  plants  of  antiquity,  since,  indoiK-ndently  of 
the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  ancient  |M)ot3  and 
botanists,  wo  see  it  sculptured  on  Tarious  monu- 
neots  of  former  dajs.  Tbeophrastus,'*  and,  after 
hfan,  Diosoorides**  and  Pliny,"  have  distinguished 
three  kinds  of  ivy,  subdivided  into  several  species. 
These  three  kinds,  however,  are  now  looked  u()on 
as  111'  re  vani  ties,  and  wo  may  be  said  to  know  at 
•Jie  present  day  but  a  single  species  of  Hedera, 
srhioh  modern  botanical  writers  have  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  Helix  .\mong  the  varieties  of 

-his  species  may  be  mentioned  the  Ifalrra  cotymbota 
of  modern  botanists,  the  same  with  the  H.  arborca 
if  the  botanical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
he  kind  l>eautifully  described  in  the  Culex  of  Vir- 
and  alluded  to  also  in  the  3d  Eclogue,  and  in 
Oeorfiics  of  the  same  poet.  The  Hrdera  nigra 
»f  the  7tli  ami  81  li  Eclogues  is  that  which  the  an- 
iients  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  and  called,  from  bim, 
fhonysia.  It  is  the  Hedera  poetiea  of  Bwdlio,  aod 
lerred,  when  interlaced  with  the  lanreL  as  a  crown 
for  warriors,  poets,  &c.  Tbe  epithet  nigra^  given 
•ly  Virgil  to  the  Hedera  helix,  applies  to  its  dark- 
lued  iKTries  and  the  sombre  colour  of  its  foliage. 
By  the  epithet  palieiu,  on  the  other  hand,  he  intends 
to  indicate  the  doweia,  aa  well  as  the  eerymki  before 
the  fivit  is  matured.**  Hw  Ibllowin;  remsrlcs  of 
Martyn'*  arc  worthy  of  penMl:  *'  Many  sorts  of  ivy 
are  mentioned  by  the  anoiente,  most  of  which  seem 
to  be  rather  varietiea  than  diatinet  qwolea.  Theo- 
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HELENTUM 

pbrastas  says  the  three  principal  sorts  a>u  the  white 
the  hlaek»aiid  that  which  is  called  Mix.  TheU«a 
is  our  common  ivy,  and  tbe  hdix  seems  to  be  only 

the  same  plant  before  it  has  arrived  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  bearing  fruit.  For  at  first  tlie  leaves  are 
angular,  and  the  whole  plant  chngs  closely  to  the 
wall  or  tree  that  supports  it .-  but  when  it  oomee  le 
flower,  a  new  shoot  is  detached  from  the  aiqipoRi 
bearing  roundish  leases  withmit  angles.  That  tin 
helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  .state  i.s  plain  from  th« 
account  which  Theophrastus  gives  of  it.  He  saya 
the  leaves  are  angular,  and  more  neat  than  thoM 
of  ivy,  which  has  them  mora  round  and  aimple.  Us 
adds  abo  that  It  la  banen.  Aa  for  the  white  ivy,  it. 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  tls.  Some,  indeed,  ima- 
gine it  to  be  that  rariety  of  which  the  leaves  art 
variegated  with  white.  But  Theophrastus  express- 
iy  mentions  the  whiteness  of  the  fruit ;  fax  he  says 
some  have  only  the  firnit  while,  and  otben  the  leaves 
also.  Dioscoridcs  also  mentions  three  principaJ 
sorts  of  ivy,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  hclij. 
The  white  bears  a  white  fruit ;  the  black  has  eithf  r 
a  black  or  sa(IVun«ooloured  fruit;  this  kind  th«> 
called  also  Dimyna;  the  helix  bean  no  fruit  at  alt 
but  has  white  twigs,  and  small,  angular,  reddisb 
leaves.  Pliny  has  confounded  the  ivy  v.ith  the  «*- 
tus,  being  dcc(  ived  by  the  sinularity  between  Kiaa6^ 
(or  xtrrof)  and  Morof.  The  flower  of  the  cistus 
does,  Indeed,  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wiU 
roee,  as  Pliny  remarks,  hat  it  would  be  diAcah  te 
find  any  such  similitude  in  the  ivy.** 
HEDNA  (Hva).  (Kii.  Doa,  Greek  ) 
•HEDYOSMUS  (^<Ji5off/«>r),  Garden-mint,  or  Jf«i. 
tha  saliva.  The  iidvoa/io(  &ypi<K  of  Dioscorides  Mrf 
Others  is  the  Mt$itha  gmtiha ;  the  iSvoofio^  {pqwA 
the  JirrarJbi  erupa.  The  Kohxftivdn  irepa  is  tb« 

M  sylrrstri.t  ^ 

•HEDYS'ARUM  7/(!iVr(3,oo»'),  a  leguminous  plant 
Coronilla  aecuridica.  It  \sas  also  called  by  the  kfi- 
dent  writers  wtXtuivos,  which  name,  as  well  ai 
•eevrniiea,  refhrs  to  the  axe-fbrmed  shape  of  ilt 
seeds.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  niKpo^MiSt. 
"  Matthiolus,"  ohserves  Adams,  "  holds  that  thfl 
Hedy$arum  is  either  tlie  CornmUa  nrrurtdtca  or  tha 
AMtragdut  kamotut.  Clusius  brought  into  view  the 
Csrvmlbi  saris  and  the  AtsMmls  fdteimt*.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  ntXeKivo^  of  TTieophrastus,  which 
19  identical  with  the  t/dvaapov,  to  be  the  Coronilla 
securuUca,  and  in  this  opinion  he  lia"?  the  .support 
of  Sibtborp.  Schneider,  however,  is  by  no  means 
satlsfled  that  either  the  CormiUa  or  the  Biwtnk 
answers  to  the  description  of  Dioscorides."* 

UTEMON'IA  MKkrrHnOr{>!yefxovta6tKttant. 

p'lov).     (  ElS.^OOOKIS.) 

•ELPrMOT  rP.V*H  (e'ipyfiov  ypapvl  Tbia  wss 
an  aetion  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free  citiiaa 
er  atnuMf,  and  keeping  such  person  in  private  ei» 
tody.  There  are  no  orations  npon  this  sabjert  ex> 

tant.  nor,  indeed, any  direct  allusions  to  it  by  name; 
but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that  might  have  be«i 
adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the  painter,  for  the  re< 
atraint  put  upon  his  jieraoiMl  liberty  by  Alcibiadet  ;* 
and  In  a  passage  or  Dtnarehns,*  where  a  nOler  it 
mentioned  to  have  incurred  capital  punishment  for 
a  like  offence.  The  thesraotheue  probably  presided 
in  the  court  before  which  oflbndere  of  taie  Uod 
were  brought  to  trial.* 

•HELENIUM  (ilinov),  a  plant.  Scabwort  or  Eto 
campane,  I'mla  Hrfmium,  L  HeUnium"  says  T/is 
ter,  "Inula  Campana  Ilalis  dictum."  "It  is  proba- 
ble,"' remarks  Woodville,  "  that  the  Elecampane  is 
the  HeUnium  foUi*  v€rU$ci  of  Diosoorides,  and  the 
liwiBOf  PUi^."  Spreofel  and  INeihaoh  also  agret 


HELLEilORUS. 


HELMIN8. 


In  nftrring  it  to  the  Inula  HeUnmm,  L.  The  other 
ippeie»  described  by  Dioscorides  is  referml  by  Bau> 
bin  and  ^pren^el  tu  the  Teuerium  marum.^ 

HELE'POLIS  (iAttroAif).  When  Deractriua  Po- 
lioreetee  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cypras,  he  caused  a 
BtdyiM  lo  be  eoostnuttd  wbidi  he  called  **  tin  ti^ 
ker  of  dtiee.**  fta  torn  wae  that  of  a  sqoare  tow« 
er,  each  side  bt  inij  90  cubits  high  and  45  wiilc.  It 
rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  higti.  It 
%B»  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  or  which 
contained  machines  for  throwing  great  atooea,  the 
middle  fairge  catapults  for  throwing  speara,  and  the 
highest  other  machines  for  throwing  smaller  atones, 
together  with  smaller  catapults.  It  was  manned 
with  200  soldiers,  besides  those  who  moved  it  by 
pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  the  bottom.* 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  806  B.C.,  Demetrins  em* 
ployed  a  helepolis  of  still  greater  dimensions  and 
more  complicated  construction.  Besides  wheels,  it 
Oad  castors  {uvriaTpizTn),  so  as  to  admit  uf  Ix-ing 
moved  laterally  aa  well  as  directly  Us  loriu  was 
tyramidaL  Tlie  three  sides  which  were  exposed 
%o  attaek  were  rendered  fireproof  bjr  being  covered 
with  iron  plates.  In  fitmt,  each  story  had  port- 
holes, which  were  arl;i[jlofl  to  l!ic  several  kinds  of 
nissiles,  and  were  furnialieJ  with  shutters  that 
»uld  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and  were 
nade  of  skins  stuffed  with  wool.  Each  atoiy  liad 
'.wo  broad  flights  of  steps,  one  for  ascending,  the 
ether  for  descending.'  This  helepolis  w;i.s  rnn- 
itructed  by  Epimachus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
isteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioclides 
}f  Abdera.*  It  waa,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most 
renarhaible  engine  of  the  Ittnd  that  wae  ever  erect- 
ed In  subsequent  ages  we  find  the  name  of  "hele- 
polis" applied  to  moving  towers  which  carried  bat- 
tering-rams, as  well  as  machines  for  throwing  spears 
and  stones.'  Towers  of  this  descripcioo  were  used 
to  destroy  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  it  waa  taken 
bT  the  Rmnans.*   ( Vid.  Aaias,  ToaJMNTOii.) 

HELIiGA.   (Kiti.  DioASTBaioir.) 

MELIOCAMI'NUS.    {Vid.  Hook  ) 

•HELIOTROFIUM  {^TUorpiniov),  I,  a  plant,  the 
Uflliotrupe,  or  Great  TQrnaofe,  Htliotropium  Euro- 

|Nwm,  L.  This  is  the  apeeiee  called  fttya  by  Dios- 
eoridcs.  Sprengel  JoinaL(A«iii»  and  Geaner in  m- 
ferrmn;  the  other  speciea,  or  iXurpimav  fUKpivt  to 
tlie  Crotun  Itnctorius.^ 

II.  A  precious  stone,  the  Helkitrope  of  Jameaon. 
It  ie  a  aub-apeeiea  of  Jasper.* 

•HELIX  (mHennaA.) 

HEM.ANO'DIC.E  CEUnvoflisai),  the  judges  in 
the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is  j^'iven 
under  Olvmimc  Games.  The  same  name,  was  al-so 
given  to  the  judges,  or  court-martial  io  the  LacedK- 
roonian  army ;'  and  they  were  probably  first  called 

Sr  this  name  when  Sparla  was  at  the  head  of  the 
reek  confederacy. 

•HKLI.KB'ORI'S  (,tX?uCo,,or).  Hellebore,  a  cele- 
brated remedy  among  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of 
inaani^.  Two  kinds  are  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
white  and  the  black  (Xevxoc  and  uiXa()t  bat  aa  to 
the  identity  of  the  plant  itself  much  discnsalon  has 
arisen.  .Modern  authorities  on  Botany."  observes 
Adams,  "  dilFer  widely  in  opinion  respecting  the 
white  Hellebore  of  the  ancients.  Sibtborp  most 
anaccountably  decidea  it  to  have  been  the  Digiialit 
ftmginea.  Schulie,  who  ia  too  prone  to  skeptieal 
doubts  on  botanical  question?,  expresses  himself 


1.  (Thpoplir«»l.,  H.  P.,  II.— Diiwcor.,  i.,  27,  28.— Adaitu, 
Append.,  1.  T.)— I.  (Diod.  Su*  ,  xx.,  48.)— 3.  (Uni.!.  S;r.,  \x.,  91. 
—(Compare  Vitm».,  l-,  tl  ) — 1.  (,\tlu'n.,  v.,  40.)— 5.  (Aium.  .Mar- 
Tell.,  uiii. — AfmtluM,  i.,  18,  p.  30,  ed.  Yen. — Nicct.  Chonn.,  Jo. 
(>mi>MM.M4,K)-e.JiHk.B.  J..tt.,  19.  ib..  III..  6, 

%  t.)—!.  (DioHMi,  |v»  Mdk  IWi^-Ftnl.  iBgin.,  vii.,  3.— Adajun, 
kmmA  V.)— e.  (AflUM^  A|fd « ■  t.}->9.  (Xmkt  Rap  Lac, 


with  great  hesitation  regarding  H,  but,  upon  tee 
whole,  inclines  to  the  Adonit  vemalig.  Woodville 
and  Dierbach  an  quite  undecided.  On  the  other 
hand,  Matthiolu::,  Dudonu'us,  Bauhin.  Hill,  and 
Stackhoose,  find  no  ditliculty  in  recognising  it  aa 
the  YeratTMm  album,  J..  Geoflroy  alsOt  no  lueaB 
authority  on  these  subjects,  maintains  that  the  de> 
scription  of  Dioscorides  aj,'rees  very  well  with  the 
characters  of  the  white  Hellelwre.  And  from  the 
sunilaritv  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  adraini^ 
teiing  CM  the  i.  A<v««r»  aa  described  by  the  aneirnt 
wiiten  on  Toarioology,  to  the  known  effbeta  of  the 
Yeratntm  album.  I  had  no  hesitation,  some  time  ago, 
in  recognising  their  identity  ;  and  it  now  gives  me 
pleasure  to  discover  that  Sprengel,  in  his  Annota* 
tioDs  on  Dioscorides,  comes  to  the  same  couclus'on. 
I  had  called  the  attention  ol  the  profeselon  to  Ibis 
fact  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
July,  185J8  ;  about  eiuhteen  months  afterward,  the 
Saradilla  vcra/mm,  a  Mr-\ir;m  ^prcics  nf  Hellebore, 
was  much  crn  d  up  in  this  case. — The  i/JLtSopoc  fu?.- 
a(,  or  Black  Hellebore,  is  marked  as  being  the  H. 
Oncntalis,  Lam.  Is  it  not  a  variety  of  the  Hclkbo- 
rus  niger,  L.  1  This  plant  is  the  Christmas  Rose 
of  this  country."' 

•HELLEBbRI  NE  (iXXtSopivri),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel  suggests  is  the  Hellebonu  falidua  ;  Stack* 
house,  the  Ser^ut  HeUeiorine.    "  The  latter,"  re- 
marks  Adams,      the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  Epi 
parfuif  cnsi folia  of  Hooker."* 

HELLENOTA'MLE  {•  E7 J.tivorafiiai),  or  treasu- 
rers of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contributions  of  tlw 
allied  states.  They  wero  first  appointed  B.C.  477, 
when  Athens,  in  conse'|uencc  of  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias,  had  obtained  tlie  command  of  the  allied 
states.  The  money  paid  by  the  dilfercnl  slates, 
which  was  originally  fixed  at  460  talents,  was  de> 
posited  in  Delos,  which  was  the  plaoe  of  msetfaw 
for  the  discussion  of  all  common  iatereats;  ana 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hellenotamiw  no* 
only  reeeiveil,  but  were  also  the  guardians  of  these 
moneys,  which  are  called  by  Xenophon*  'EAAqvoro- 
fiia*  The  office  wa-s  retained  after  the  treasury 
waa  tranaferred  to  Athens  on  the  propoaai  of  tto 
Samiana,*  hot  was,  of  course,  ahoflaned  on  the  con- 
quest of  .\lhen.s  by  the  Lacpil-rmnninns.  Tlic  hcl- 
lenotamiee  were  not  reappointed  alter  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  for  which  reason  the  gram- 
marians afford  us  little  information  respecting  their 
dotiea.  BScfch,  howemr,  eonelodea  nom  inserip* 
lions  that  they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen 
by  lot,  like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the 
Penlacosiomedimni,  and  that  they  did  not  entc^ 
upon  their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  bu^ 
after  the  Panathcna:a  and  the  first  Piytaneia.  With 
regard  to  their  duties,  Dockh  supposes  that  they  re- 
mained treasurers  of  the  moneys  collected  H-om  the 
allies,  and  that  payments  for  certain  olijcct.s  wt're 
assigned  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  ihi  y  would, 
of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  the  common 
cause,  as  the  contributiooa  were  origiaaUy  deeigned 
for  that  purpose ;  bat  as  the  Atheniaaa,  to  eomae 
of  time,  considered  the  money  as  their  own  proper- 
ty, the  Hellenotamia:  had  to  pay  the  Theories  and 
military-  expenses  not  eonne^ed  with  Wars  00  be* 
half  of  the  common  cause.* 

HELLOTIA.  Ellotia.) 

•HKLMINS  (r/un()  This  term,  standing  tlone, 
IS  applied  to  intestinal  worms  in  gem  ral.    'i"he  IX' 


1.  (Theophnut.,  IF.  P.,  ii.,  II.— Nirnnd..  Alex.,  4S3.— Di* 
dir.,  IT.,  130,  151.— I'nul.  -Eijiii.,  til.  —  .^liama,  Apficnd.,  «.  t.J 
—2.  (Theophnut.,  II.  P..  ix.,  11.— Adams,  Apfwad.,  s.  r.l— 3 
( De  V(«ti|.,  T.,  ».)—«.  (Thnml,  M.^nst„  Mttn  Aa 
doc,  Da  face,  p.  107.)— 5.  (Plat.,  Aitolid.,  ia.~l)io<.  fic.,  mm., 
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HEL0TE8. 


HEMEROCALIJS. 


itJidrM  ia  the  Trnti*  lata  Tbeopbrastoa  says 
it  it  congenital  in  aoiM  conntiiea,  m  Egypt  The 

mediral  authorities  describe  the  Dracunculus,  or 
Guinea-worm,  which  the  Grecits  call  dpaKovuov, 
and  the  transIatomofthA  Aniiiana  ttMiMtftiwiim. 
iVtd.  EuLAt.) 

HELOTES  (EUurer)  were  a  elass  of  bondsmen 
peculiar  to  Sparta.  Different  etymologies  are  given 
of  their  name.  The  common  acrount  is,  that  they 
were  ori^'inaliy  the  people  ul  tlir  tuwn  of  Helos,  in 
Laeonia,  and  lliat  tliey  weic  reduced  to  bondage 
tiler  an  unsuccessful  revolt  a9y,nat  the  S|>artan8.* 
Oat  the  people  of  'EXoc  were  not  called  ElXure^, 
bat  *B%rfo(*  or  *EXe&Tat.*  The  name  has  been  also 
derived  from  fA^,  marshes,  it  ,-ignificd  mhalilanls 
tf  the  loiDlandx.  But  Miiller  htcins  to  be  nearer  the 
mark  in  explaining  tlXurt^  as  meaning  prisoners, 
from  tbe  root  of  £U&»»  to  take*  like  inaa  the 
loot  oft<^tSo.  The  ancient  writere  considered  them 
to  be  Aeha\Tns,  wlm  liiid  rtsij>tcd  the  Dorian  inva- 
ders to  the  la:st,  and  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  as 
the  punishment  of  their  obstinacy.*  Miiller,  bow- 
ever,  auppoaes  that  they  were  an  aboi  igioal  race, 
whieh  was  sahdned  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immodiatrly  pa.^sed  over  as  slaves  to  the 
Doric  eoiujiiLrorb  Ilut  this  theory,  as  "Ihirhvall 
has  observed,  (ioes  not  account  for  the  hereditary 
enmity  between  them  and  tbeir masters}  for,  unless 
they  lost  their  liberty  by  the  Dffirian  oonqneit,  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  ptoccd  then  hi  a  wone con- 
dition tliaii  belore. 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  individ- 
uals, reserved  to  itseff  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.*  They  were  attached  tu  the  land,  and  could 
not  be  sold  away  from  it.  Several  families,  as  many, 

Jprhaps,  as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  K/.'Jfiof,  in 
weUings  of  their  own.  They  cultivated  the  land, 
and  paid  to  their  nusters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  ot 
eorn,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at 
«  very  early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being 
isibiddcn  under  heavy  imprecations  *  The  annual 
ISOt  paid  for  each  K^poc  was  cigbty-two  medimni 
of  barley,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of- oil  and 
wine.'  Besides  beiflf  eagaced  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  Helots  attended  on  their  maalcn  at 

the  public  meal,  and  many  of  tbem  WerC,  ttO  donbt, 

employed  by  the  stale  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  IlelDts  served  as  hght-armed  troops 
(^f^t),  a  certain  number  of  tbem  attending  every 
heavy-aimed  Spartan  to  the  field ;  at  the  bottle  of 

Platiea  there  were  seven  Ht  lots  to  eaeh  Spartan.* 
These  attendant.s  were  prohaliiy  railed  ufimrrapr^ 
(i  r.,  uiKploTai  r(f'),  and  one  ol'  them,  in  particular, 
tbe  ^tpunuv,  or  servant  though  tfepairwv  was 
also  oaed  by  the  Dorians  as  a  general  name  for  arm- 
ed slave.-s.  The  Helots  only  served  as  lioplita;  in 
particular  emergencies,  and  on  such  oeoasions  they 
wiTf  1,'t-iicrally  emancipated.  The  first  instance  oi' 
this  kind  was  in  tbe  expedition  of  Brusidas,  B.C. 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  subject- 
ed, as  described  br  the  later  Greek  writers,  is  mark- 
ed by  the  most  wanton  rnu  Ity  Thus  Myron  slates 
that  "  tiic  .Spartans  imi>o^e  upon  them  every  igno- 
mlnioui  service,  lor  tliey  compel  them  to  wcar  a 
cap  of  dog's  skin,  and  to  be  cktthed  with  a  garment 
of  riieep*s  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted  upon 
them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may  never 
firget  that  they  arc  slaves.   And,  liusides  all  this,  if 


any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  tbe  conditioa  of  a 
alave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty,  and  tMi 

masters  are  liable  to  puni.shment  if  thev  do  not  de- 
stroy the  most  excellent. .\nd  Plulareh*  stalei 
that  Helots  were  forccti  to  mtoxicate  themselves, 
and  perform  indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  tbe 
Spartan  youth.  These  descriptions  are  prohtf^ 
j  exaggerated  ;  btit  we  have  abundant  evidence,  in 
I  addition  to  the  direct  a.ssertion  of  Tluicydides,*  that 
the  Spartans  always  n  ;,'ar(led  tbe  Helots  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  Every  means  was  taken  to 
mark  the  diatinction  between  them  and  their  mas- 
ters :  they  were  obliged  to  wear  the  rustic  garb  de- 
scribed above,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  sing 
one  of  till  S:i,[''an  songs.*  That  the  cruelty  of 
their  masters  knew  no  restntint  when  it  was  stimu- 
lated by  fear,  is  manifest  enough  from  the  institu- 
tion of  the  KfnvTtia  {tid.  CryptbiaX  and  from  tbe 
ftet  related  by  Thucydidcs,  that  on  one  occasion, 
two  thousan  !  of  the  Helots,  who  ha<l  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced  to 
come  forward  by  the  c^fer  ofamaneipation,  and  then 
were  put  to  death.* 

At  the  end  of  the  seeond  Meaaenian  war  (B  O. 
668),  the  conquereil  Nfessenians  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  an<l  inchuled  under  the  denomination  of 
Helots  Tlieir  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  with  some  slight  differences,  aa  that  of  the 
other  Helots ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
gniahed  hy  the  remembrance  of  their  freedom,  and 
a  readines^b  to  ietzc  any  opportunity  of  regaining  it, 
in  which  they  at  length  aooceeded,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra.* 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  there  vreia 
several  steps  between  them  and  the  free  citizen; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Myro'  enumeratei 
the  following  classes  of  emancipated  Helots :  aOt  - 
rat,  udca-iiToi,  ipvxr^pec,  deairootovav-"u  and  vroda 
ftuietf.  Of  these  the  dftrni  were  probably  reieaset^ 
from  all  service ;  the  IpvKrnpet  were  those  employ- 
ed in  war  {rid.  EiivcTERts);  tiic  ^razoniovavrai 
served  on  b<}ard  the  llecl ;  and  the  veodo^udeif  were 
those  who  had  been  possessed  of  freedom  for  some 
time.  Beaidea  these,  there  were  the  fioBuvec  or  pi' 
doKec,  who  were  domestic  daves,  brought  up 
the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated.  Tpon 
being  emancipated,  they  received  permission  ta 
dwell  where  tliey  vriahed.  (Compara  Civits% 
Orbkk,  p.  S60.) 

(MuHer.  Dorian*,  iii.,  8.— Thiriwall,  (Trcsee,  vol  L, 
p.  809  -Hermann,  Poliliral  Antiquilies  of  Greece, 
\  19,  24,  26,  ao,  48.— Wachsmulh,  HciUn.  Aitertk.^ 
I ,  i ,  817. 19 :  ii.,  W,  104»  909.  Sll,  870-1 ;  H.,  L, 
361.) 

•HELXI'NE  (fitffwf),  a  plant,  of  which  Dio800^ 

ides  describes  two  species  :  the  latter  of  these  is  tbs 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  or  Parielaria  qficinaltM;  the 
former  i-.  n  f.Tied  liy  I!auhin  and  othMa  tO  theClMI> 
volniliis  urrcnsts,  or  Gravel-bind.* 

HEM'ERA.    (Vid.  Dies  ) 

'HEIAERIS  {nftepiO,  the  Greek  name  given  by 
TheophrastUS  to  the  Querent  robur.    {Vid.  Qurs- 

CfS.)* 

♦HEMEROCALLES  {ti/upoKoUig).  Sprengel.  io 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  sets  this  plant  down  * 
for  the  PasKratimm  waritiaum,  having  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Lobel  and  Banhin ;  but  fn  tho  second 

edition  he  holds  it  t<f  be  the  Litium  Macrdonuum  ^* 

*H£iM£ROCALLIi>  {nfitpoKa/juf),  a  plant.  " Tbe 


1.  (Piat..0i,,a[K«6.)— «.  (8tnt».,Tiii„Ml.)  — S.  (Athea., 
ji.,  lOS,  p.  tn.(— 4.  (ThaopDmp.,  tn.  Athen.,  vi.,  88,  p.  905.)— 

5.  fKphnru*,  up.  Strah  ,  viii.,  p.  305.— Paui.,  iii.,  SO.  6.)—*. 
(I'lui.,  lint.  Lar  ,  n.  255.)-7.  (Plut.,  Lyr.,     24.)-^.  (Herod.. 

ia98.)-9.  (UMycb.,  •.*.)— 10.  (ibmL,  tu.,  m-Sinn, 
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MViier  ronuiienutdra,"  aayt  A^**"^  "  ^  mnvked 
Ihtttthe  ^fupoKoXJiif  of  Dioseorides  »  diflbrent  firom 

that  of  Thcophrastus.  The  H.  of  Din^corides  is 
teferred  by  Mattliiolus  to  tlie  LtUum  buibi/erum,  and 
by  Dodontcus  to  the  L,  Martagon.  Spreiigtl  seems 
to  prefer  the  former.  Sibtliorp  marks  it  as  the  LU- 
mm  Cfkaletdmuatm.**^ 

HK'MINA.    iTii.  CoTYLA  ) 

'HL.M TONUS.    {Vid.  Mut.us.) 

'ENAEKA,  01.    (V'id.  Elkven,  tmk.) 

•HETATIS  (viroTtf,  or  a^n  iiitariTif},  the  well- 
kfiown  species  of  Aloes  called  Hepatic.  Dtoseori* 
408 calls  this  species  to  ^nau^iov* 

•HE'PATUS  inirarof),  the  name  of  a  fish  briefly 
noticed  by  .Aristotle,  ^iian,  and  Athonwus.  "Ar- 
tedi  and  liondclet  say  it  is  the  fish  called  tei^urus 
by  the  modem  Gredia;  but  this  o|Niiton  is  rejected 
by  Coray,  who,  however,  decides  upon  notlung  satis- 
ftictory  respecting  it.  Camns,  in  his  notes  on  Aris- 
totle, concludes  that  it  was  the  Ostrca  margantifc- 
r«,  but  Schvvtigliacuser  rejects  this  opinion  also. 
Sdmeider,  u[>on  the  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  it 
onght  to  be  referred  to  tbe  Acnus  Gadiu."* 

HEPHAISTEIA.  (mXiHPAOSPHosii.) 

-HPAKAEl'A  AIOO2:  OlpaK7.tia  7.iO»r),  an  apr-cl- 
latiori  ^ivcn  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the 
I.oads!one.  Sir  J.  Hill  thinks  it  was  also  applied  to 
the  Lydian  stone ;  "  but  the  passage  of  Tbeopbras- 
ttts  on  vrhicb  he  fbunds  his  opinion  is,**  temarks 
Adams,  "of  ('(luivocal  meaning;  in  (act,  his  own 
reading  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  which  he 
gives  11.  .\iid  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fruiii  a  pas- 
sage in  Aetius,  that  our  Loadstone  was  indiscrimi- 
OMely  called  /layv^f  and  i/ptuXeia  ^9of.*^ 

HEK.EA  ('Ui'aiii)  IS  the  name  of  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of  Greece 
when-  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  inlnKluced. 
The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from  which  it 
apraad  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  Atvos ; 
whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were,  more  or 
less,  imitations  of  those  which  were  celebrated  at 
Argos  *  The  Argives  had  three  temples  of  Hera: 
&ne  lay  between  Argos  and  Myceno;,  45  stadia  from 
Argos ;  the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  Acropo- 
lia»and  near  it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games 
and  contests  at  the  Heraea  were  held  ;*  the  third 
was  in  the  city  itself  Her  service  was  perfonned 
by  the  most  distinguished  priestesses  of  the  place ; 
one  of  them  was  the  high- priestess,  and  the  Argives 
counted  their  yean  by  the  date  of  her  office."  The 
Herca  of  Argos  were  celebrated  eveiy  fifth  year, 
and,  arcordm^  to  the  calculation  of  Bockh,*  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad.  One 
of  the  great  solemnities  which  took  place  on  the 
oeeaaioa  was  a  magnificent  procession  to  the  great 
Temple  of  Hera,  between  Argoe  and  Mycenie.  A 
vast  number  of  young  men — for  the  festival  is  call- 
ed a  |)ancgyris — assembled  at  Argos,  and  marched 
in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  They 
were  preceded  by  one  hundred  oxen  (ixormtfq, 
whence  the  festival  is  also  caHed  hcarSfdaM).  The 
hicii-rrif?tc3«  accompanied  this  procession,  riding 
in  a  clianot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  as  we  see 
from  the  sioi>  of  Clt  ohis  and  Biton  related  by  He- 
rodotus" and  Cicero.'^  The  100  oxen  were  sacri- 
fieed,  and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  citi- 
lens.'*   Vhc  sacrifice  itself  was  called  ?.f^f ova,'*  or 


"  the  bed  of  twi|p.">  The  games  and  oonteats  of 
the  Henea  took  place  in  the  Madhm,  near  the  tent* 

pie  on  the  road  to  the  .Acropolis.  A  b;:izen  shieiu 
was  lixed  in  a  place  above  the  theatre,  which  wai 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  one,  and  the  young  man 
wlio  succeeded  in  pulhng  it  down  received  the  shield 
and  a  gailand  of  myrtle  aa  bis  prise.  Hence  Phi* 
dar*  calls  the  contest  uyuv  ;j;u?.»ffOf.  It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procrssion  went 
out  to  the  HeriEon,  for  Strabo'  states  that  the  victoi 
went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  procession  to  that 
temple.  This  contest  was  said  to  have  been  imti* 
tuted,  according  to  some  traditions,  by  Acriaioa  and 
Proetus,*  accordinft  to  others  by  .Archinos." 

The  Heraea  or  H(  rat(irn(>;i'a  of  ^^^giiia  «t  re  cel- 
ebrated in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos.' 

The  Herca  of  Samoa,  which  island  also  derived 
the  worship  of  Hera  from  Argos,^  were  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  festivals  of  this  divinity. 
.A  iiiiignificcnt  procession,  consisting  of  maidens 
and  married  women  in  splendid  attire,  and  with 
floating  hair,'  together  with  men  and  youths  in  ar« 
mour,*  went  to  the  Temple  of  Hera.  After  they 
arrived  wHhin  the  sacred  precincts,  the  men  depos- 
ited their  armour,  and  prayers  and  vows  werr-  offer- 
ed up  to  the  goddess.  Her  altar  consisted  of  the 
ashes  of  the  victims  which  bad  been  burned  to  her." 

The  Herca  of  Elia  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Oiymptad.** 
The  festival  was  chiefly  crlrhratrd  by  maidr  ns,  and 
conducted  by  sixteen  iiialiuns,  who  wove  the  sacred 
|)cpius  for  the  goddess.  But.  before  the  solemnities 
commenced,  these  matrons  sacrificed  a  ug,  and  pu- 
rified themselves  in  the  well  Piera.**  One  of  the 
principal  solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  stadium,  for  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  threo  classes,  according  to  their  auf.  The 
youngest  ran  tirst,  and  the  oldest  last,  'i'heir  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  ;(<ruv,  which  caroe 
down  to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  Site 
who  won  the  prize  received  a  garland  of  olive- 
boughs,  together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  was 
sacrificed  to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own 
painted  likeneea  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The 
sixteen  matnma  were  attended  hjr  aa  many  fismale 
attendanta,  and  performed  two  dances;  the  one 
called  the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of 
Hippodameia.  Respecting  farther  particulars,  and 
the  biatoiy  of  this  solemnity,  aee  Pane.,  r..  19^^% 
6us. 

Heraea  were  eelehrated  in  variona  other  plaoea ; 
e.  fr.,  in  Cos,**  at  Corinth.**  at  Athena,"  At  (Maoa 

in  Crete." 

HEKE'DITAS.    (V,d  Herks.  Roman.) 

HERES  (GREEK).  The  Athenian  lawa  of  in- 
heritance are  to  be  explained  onder  thia  title.  The 

subject  may  he  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  we 
shall  speak:  1st,  of  personal  capacity  to  iidierit; 
2dly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  succession  :  3tlly, 
of  the  power  of  devising ;  4thly,  of  the  remedies  of 
the  heir  for  recovering  his  rights ;  fithly,  of  the  eib* 
ligations  to  which  he  succeeded. 

I.  Of  Personal  Capacity  to  Inherit. — To  obtain  ihe 
xvz\\i  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship  (uytitr? Wo 
and  ffoZtre/a),  legitimacy  was  a  necessary  quaUfica- 
tion.  Those  children  were  legitimate  who  wen 
born  in  Inw  fiil  wedlock.'*  The  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage dept  luleil  jiartly  on  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
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inotinf  piitia%  parUjr  ou  the  oature  of  tho  ooa- 
trtei.  On  the  flnrt  pmnt  little  needs  to  be  noticed 

here,  oxcppt  that  hnUhf^r  and  siller  hy  iIk*  same 
moiber  were  lorbidden  to  utarry ;  but  consanguini- 
ty in  general  was  ao  Tar  fkom  beinf  deemed  an  ob- 
jection, that  mnrriagp  between  roll?toral  relations 
was  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  the  pro{>eriy  in 
(he  family. '  Tlie  contract  was  made  by  the  hus- 
band With  the  father,  brother,  or  other  legal  gaardi* 
an  {Kvpt  )c)  of  the  intended  wife ;  then  only  was  abe 
properly  hftrothcd  (^/V«9'^)-  -^'i  heiress,  however, 
vas  a.s.signed  or  adjuoged  to  the  next  of  kin  (^hridt- 
taaOeiaa)  by  proeeaB  of  law,  as  exfilained  ander 
Epiclerus  *  No  ceremony  was  necessary  to  ratify 
the  contract ;  but  it  was  usual  to  betroth  the  bride 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  give  a  maiTiagc 
feast,  and  invite  the  friends  and  relatifes,  for  the 
aake  of  publieity  *  A  marriage  withoot  proper  es- 
pousals was  irregular  ;  but  tho  issue  lost  their  herit- 
able riijhts  only,  not  their  Iranchise  ;  and  the  former, 
it  seems,  might  bo  restored,  if  the  members  of  their 
(aiher's  clan  would  consent  to  their  being  register- 
ad.*  As  it  was  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  en- 
lOltod  in  \m  clan  in  order  to  obtain  his  full  civil 
rights,  so  was  the  registration  the  best  evidence  of 
^fitimaey,  and  the  fpdroper  and  evyynvlr  were 
usually  call' (I  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  justice.*  For 
farther  partuularn,  see  Platner,  litilrigc,  104,  &c. 
— Waebsmuth,  i..  2,  31,  and  14«  ;  li .  I,  SIMk  dtc  — 
ftchdmaan.  Ant.  J,  P,  Or.,  v.,  19.  SI,  88. 

IT.  Of  tk»  XmUb  9f  Dueent  and  SueeeMsim. — Here 
we  would  premise  that,  as  the  Alhcninn  law  made 
no  ditference,  in  this  respect,  between  real  and  per- 
aonal  estate,  the  words  ktir,  inherit,  dee.,  wfU  be  ap- 
plied indisfriminately  to  both.  When  an  Athenian 
died  leaviii;;  sons,  they  shared  the  inheritance,  liki- 
•ur  heirs  m  gavelkind,  and  as  they  now  do  in 
France  ;*  a  law  no  less  favourable  Ui  that  balance 
at  property  whieh  Solon  meant  to  establish,  than 
Ihv  law  of  primogeniture  was  suited  to  the  military 
ai  tatocracies  created  in  the  feudal  tunes.  The  only 
advantage  possessed  by  the  eldest  son  waa  the  Arat 
choice  in  the  division.^  If  there  was  but  one  son, 
he  took  the  whole  estate ;  but  if  ho  had  sisters,  it 
was  in<-uin!)rnt  on  liim  to  provide  for  them,  and 
give  them  suitable  marhaAS  portions ;  they  were 
then  caHed  Mnpeicec.*  There  waa  no  poaitive 
law  making  it  imi)crativc  on  a  brother  to  give  his 
sister  a  portion  uf  a  certain  amount ;  but  tlie  moral 
Obligation  to  aasign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to 
his  own  n^nk  was  strengthened  by  custom  and  put>- 
lic  opinion,  insomuch  that,  if  sho  was  given  in  mar- 
riage portiohlf.s.s,  it  \va.s  deemed  a  slur  upon  her 
character,  and  might  even  raise  a  doobt  of  her  le- 
gitiDMey.' 

On  failure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  daughters 
and  daughters'  children  succeeded  (as  to  the  law 
concerning  heiresses,  Epiclbros);  and  there 
soems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  saccession  in 
ttMdesoendingrKne.**  If  the  deceased  left  grandsons 
by  different  sons,  it  is  rh-ar  that  they  would  take 
the  shares  of  their  respective  fathers.  So  if  he  had 
a  granddaughter  by  one  son,  and  a  grandaoo  by  an- 
other, the  latter  would  not  exclude  the  former,  as  a 
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brother  wonM  a  aiatar,  but  both  would  Omio 
Of  thio  there  ia  no  meet  e^eoee ;  bat  it  ~ 

from  a  principle  of  Attic  law,  by  which,  <>ii  t!if  birth 
of  a  son,  his  title  to  his  father's  iohenuocr,  or  to  s 
share  tbiereof,  immediately  aecroed ;  if  then  lie  died 
before  his  father,  but  leaving  issue,  they  <'!a:mcd 
their  grandfather's  inheritance  a:*  rL-prc^^tiiung  hun 
It  was  otherwise  with  daughters.  Tlieir  title  did 
not  thua  accrue ;  and,  tberc^Die,  it  waa  the  mctiee 
Ihr  the  son  of  an  hefareoa  to  be  adopted  tato  hie  hi- 
ternal  grandfather's  house,  and  to  become  his  sot 
in  point  of  law.  Farther  (as  wiU  presently  be 
shovra),  the  general  preference  of  males  to  females 
did  not  commence  till  the  decwaaed  iathcv'e  de> 
.scendants  were  exhausted. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendant.s,  th<  <-./ll,iteral 
branches  were  resorted  to.  And  hist  came  the 
issue  of  the  sane  Ihther  with  the  deeeeeed,  vht, 

hrothrr.s  anrl  hrnthers'  children,  the  ehildren  of  a 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  lather  ;* 
and  after  them,  sisters  aad  aialBrs'  children,  amonf 
whom  the  principle  of  repveeentation  also  prevail 
ed  ;*  but  whether  sisters*  ehildren  took  per  «/>rpc» 
or  prr  capita,  does  not  appear. 

Ne.\t  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand 
father  with  the  deceased ;  eoosins  and  nniMjif 
ehildren.  Hero  the  law  declared  that  m/jh-s  and 
tho  issue  of  males  should  be  preferred  tu  icwaies 
and  their  issu&*  Thus  the  son  of  an  oneie  woali 
exclude  the  son  of  an  annti  while  the  eon  of  as 
aunt  wooM  exclude  the  daaghler  of  an  nnele  Oo 
theeame  principle,  I.sa  us*  contends  that  th>-  .*on  o< 
a  female  first  cousin  prevented  his  moiber  s  siatn 
from  inheriting,  although  he  waa  farther  removed 
from  the  deceased  (ytvtt  6rrurfpu)  by  one  dejjrce- 
rius  preference,  however,  was  confined  to  ihi  »c 
who  wore  descended  from  the  same  common  as 
cestor,  that  is  to  aay,  from  the  graodfether  of  th« 
deoeaaed ;  fer  the  worde  U  rOv  o^rdy  in  Denoe 
thenes  are  to  be  explained  by  the  r^iry  ;  tm  of  las 
us.  Therefore,  a  first  cou.sin  once  removed, 
ing  through  a  female,  had  a  better  title  tluui  a  i 
cousin  claiming  through  males ;  for  a  second  cous- 
in is  descended,  not  from  the  grandfather,  but  only 
from  the  t,'r<  at  grandfather  of  the  deceaseid.  and  SO 
is  beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  sucoesaioa  (1^  r|c 
dyyiorrfor  or  otryyfvfitt^)'  On  thb  Eobolidee  fenads 
his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias,  because  b* 
claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption)  o(  hu 
matomal  grandfather,  who  was  tot  emisin  to  Heg* 
nins ;  whereas  the  father  of  his  opponent,  Macarta< 
tus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as  Demao> 
thenes  expre.-Ms  it)  was  not  m  the  same  breach ef 
the  femilv  (av«  i«  rod  nUov  rov  'Ayyiov*). 
On  fernie  of  first  eovsina  and  their  ieeoe.  the 


inheritance  went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  mother's 
side ;  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  tiMM 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degrei^ 
it  letuieed  to  tho  •gnatt,  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pe> 
ternal  side  (roif  nfto^  naTjin^),  whusc  pruximi^ 
was  traoed  Ojr  counting  the  degrees  from  the  oa» 
mon  anoeator.* 

The  suceession  of  parent?  to  their  children  it 
matter  of  dispute  among  tlie  learned.  From  tltf 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  ox'nm^fi 
and  the  expreaa  declaration  of  la«ua' 
the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred  that  paieate 
not  inherit  at  .Athens  .\t  .\thcns,  the 
reditas  nunquam  atccndu  held  only  of  liaeal,  not  sf 
collateral  aacent  For  example,  an  onde  nil|^ 

1.  (luu*.  Ihi  Ha^.  hrrnl  ,  i.,  2  — Drmutth..  c.  Mx-arL, 
I0«7,— !.l.,  r.  I.rr<-h.,  lriS3.J-2  (I»-t>i».  IV  Af.  )\.  h«  rrJ  . 'ij.)- 
3.  (U  rh«,  !».•  U  ^^u.  Irrri]  .  I.,  V  — Ucn.  -sth  ,  .•  Mira.-t-.  lOS?^ 
—4.  (Df  ApwU  iHirpa..  2i.  Stt.}-  (c.  Macwt.^  107U.>— 4. 
us.  Haim.  Iimrrd..  l-ia^OMOSlIb,  9, 
(Da         kMwL,  St.) 
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lBhe;rt.'  So  also  he  might  marry  the  heiress,  as 
MXtof  kio  *  On  this  part  of  the  aubject  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Wachsrauth,  ii^  I»  SIS,  Ac  {  Banaen, 
De  jure  kerei.  Atken. ;  Sir  WiOiam  Jones's  Com- 

mentarif  annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isipus  ;  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  law  by  Schbmann,  Am.  J.  P. 
Gr.,  v.,  30.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
OS  many  of  the  for^nnng  points,  whicfa  are  left  in 
nneh  obseority,  amng  to  the  mutibrted  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
ased  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  informed  that 
dnw^Mf  signifies  a  first  cousin.  'AveV^odoOr  is  a  first 
eoimn's  son,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  iStX- 
fi6ovc  from  f'tSe?j^6^,  and  ■&tfyaTpi(^nv(  from  &vyaT^p. 
Thus  my  first  cousin's  son  is  uve^indovc  to  me,  but 
not  con%'crscly  Again,  though  it  is  true  that  two 
or  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of  collect- 
ively as  aveftadot,*  yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said 
to  be  uveif>iado9(  to  another.  Herein  consists  the 
fallacy  of  those  who  maintain  that  second  cousins 
came  within  the  legal  degrees  of  succession. 

K/.vpoc  is  the  subject  matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  oiif  s(  use  of  the  word)  the  inheritance ;  xXripo- 
v&Mc,  the  lieir.  'Ayxurda,  jmnimity  of  blood  in 
rensrenee  to  sneoesslon,  and  somethnes  right  of  suc- 
cession, ^vyyrveia,  natural  consanguinity.  Zvv- 
yeve<f,  collateral  relatives,  are  opposed  to  Uyovoi, 
lineal  descendants. 

III.  0/  Ikt  Pouer  of  Devmini:. — That  the  owner 
had  ^wer  to  alienate  his  property  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point  of 
law,  both  as  against  tlie  heir  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  IS  bpyoiid  a  doubt.  There  was,  however, 
an  ancient  law,  which  punislied  with  degradation 
{krqtia)  a  man  who  had  wasted  hts  patrimony  {ri 
rarpua  (carff'^ffosof).  He  was  considered  an  of- 
fender agjiust  itic  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
self from  contributmg  to  the  puldic  service.  Pros- 
ecutions for  such  an  offence  were  rare ;  but  the 
tspatatlon  of  a  spendthrift  was  always  pnsjodicial 
tc  a  man  in  a  court  of  justice.* 

Every  man  of  full  nge  and  sound  mfnd,  not  under 
durante  (.r  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
roalie  a  will ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not  dis- 
inherit bhn,  althoQdi  hb  wiil  might  take  effect  on 
Ike  contingent  of  UM  ton  not  compleliog  his  seven 
leentli  year.*  The  bulk  of  the  estate  being  left  to 
the  son,  legacies  miglit  be  civrn  lo  friends  and  rel- 
atives, especially  to  iltu^e  who  performed  the  office 
of  our  executor  or  testamentary  guardian.*  And  in 
the  division  of  property  among  sons,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  fhther  wofud  be  attended  to.* 
Also  a  provision,  not  exceedin;?  a  thousand  drach- 
mas, might  be  assigned  to  an  illogitimatc  child.* 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  thouijh  the 
estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  condition 
of  his  marrying  her.* 

It  was  only  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
was  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  house 
and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  {fiJiuo^ 
nd  tantwfioi),  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Athcatan ;  for  every  bead  of  a  famfly  was  anxious 
to  transmit  his  name  and  religious  usages  to  pos- 
terity. The  same  feeling  prevailed  among  the 
fjiceks  in  more  ancient  tunes.  We  learn  troin 
Heaychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  that  distant  rela- 
£ires  were  called  xvputToi,  because,  when  they  in- 
herited, the  house  was  jc^pivuv  luu  temtH.^*  To 


obviate  this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  coui 
ses  open  to  hin;.   Either  he  might  beqaeath  hii 
pntpeity  by  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  aon  in  hie  lifo* 
time.   (Vid.  Anopnoif,  Gnic.) 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super- 
scribed, but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust* 
worthy  persons,  snCh  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  strangers.'  A  will  was  am- 
bulatory until  the  death  of  the  malcer,  and  might  be 
revolted,  wholly  or  partially,  by  a  new  one.  It 
aeerae,  also,  that  there  might  be  a  parol  revocation.' 
The  client  of  Isflcus,  in  the  last-cited  cause,  con- 
tends that  the  testator  sent  for  the  depositary  of 
his  will  with  at>  intention  tu  cnncri  it,  hu!  died  be- 
fore he  got  it  into  his  possession ;  this  (he  says) 
was  a  Vntaal  revocation.  He  calls  witnesses  to 
prove  the  testator's  aflbction  for  himself  and  dislike 
of  his  opponents,  and  thence  infers  that  the  will 
was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of  insanity.  SimhSl 
arguments  were  often  used.* 

With  reqiect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a  father 
publicly  renonnoed  his  paternal  attthority  over  hia 
son,  «tif.  ApoosBTzit.  Plato*  refbrs  to  ft,  and  iee> 
ommends  that  a  fatlicr  should  not  take  such  a  step 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  At  Athens,  the  paternal  authority 
ceased  altogether  after  the  son  had  completed  hte 
nineteenth  year ;  he  was  then  considered  to  heleof 
less  tc  his  fatherthan  to  the  state  • 

IV.  Of  the  Remediet  of  (he  Har  for  Rtrnterint;  K\» 
Rights — \  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner^  ieath.*  If  he  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  ( Kt<i.  Embateia.)  Any  one 
who  disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pat- 
rimony was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (Kott^ 
nruc  tlaayye^a').  As  lo  the  proceedings  fai  ewe 
of  heiress,  vid.  Epicleros. 

Other  heirs  at  law,  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise,  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was  to  make  application totlieaiehon,  who  attended 
at  )iis  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
•  \ 'cpt  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who  ap- 
plied was  rcizanled  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining  • 
hearing)  was  said  Xayx^^civ  tov  xA^pou.' 

At  the  first  regular  assembly  (Kvpia  UKXtjaia}, 
held  after  be  had  received  notice,  the  archon  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  a  person  bad 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  persons 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked  el 
Ttr;  ufi(^ia6t}Tciv  r)  TTapaKr^ra^>n/.'/.t  tv  3i)i?.crat  tov  nhj 
pov  :  these  words  are  variously  interpreted.  Per 
haps  the  best  ezj^anation  is  this :  'AfiifnaCtiTtiv  is  a 
term  of  general  im[)ort,  applied  to  all  who  dispotl 
the  title  of  another,  and  would  include  those  whc 
claimed  a  moiety  or  nther  share  of  the  estate.  TUk 
paKaraCuXkeiv  signifies  to  make  a  deposite  by  wa) 
of  security  for  costs,  which  was  required  of  those- 
who  mainuined  their  exclusive  title  to  the  whole 
inheritance.  Perhaps,  however,  the  payment  fai 
this  case  was  optional,  and  might  be  intended  fo» 
1  the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  parties  tu 
do  the  same.    The  deposite  thus  paid  was  a  tenth 


t  (lint.  Da  Clew,  hsnd.,  55.)— t.  (Da  l^nrik  hmd.,  00.) 
•>!.  (DMBOMh.,  r.  Steph.,  III7.)--4.  {Utog.  hunt.,  Solon,  ii. 
— vKichin.,  r.  Tiniarch.,  97-105,  154.  ed.  Bckker.)— 5.  (Iibu*, 
Dr  Arm.  \i:ft,'^]..  14.  —  Iil.,  Do  Philoct.,  10.  —  nf  m(i«th.,  c. 
Suph.,  1133.  WM',  )  — 6.  (Di-m  nth.,  r.  Aphob.,  S14,  827.)— 7. 
(Demoith.,  c.  M.irirt.,  Iiii5.-M,.  Vro  Phonn.,  955.)— 8.  (Har- 

M  r  Vk  Hon.  tu  v^  IM^Baft.  T1»i«.t  «7.) 


1.  (Itxtu,  De  Philoct.  h«red.,  8.— Id.,  De 
8-17.— Demoath.,  e.  Steph.,  1137.)— 9.  (laaus,  D* 
i«d.,  40.— Id.,  De  Clean.,  hated.,  32.)— 3.  (Imoi,  Da  NicM 
hared.,  M.— Id..  De  Astjrph.  h«reU.,  SI.)— 4.  (Laf.,*!.,^! 

—5.  (Valckenmer  ad  Ammuntam,  ■.  ».  'ATtur^pums.- 
Mnipr,  l)v  Bonn  Damn.,  p.  2fl.) — 6.  (Iiboi,  Do  Pyrrh.  h«red 
"r— Id.,  Do  Cic.  h*red.,  47.)— 7.  (Irnii,  De  Pjirh.  hiered 
7«.)— S.  (Iwii,.  De  llairn.  hBr8<l.,22,  40.-M..  U.-  Pyrrh.  he- 
radg^74.  — Id.,  Da  Aitfph.  hjuad.,  4.-  Deweeth.,  e.  9t»sb. 
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fmrt-  ol  the  value  of  the  propert,  in  dispute,  and  was 
Wturntd  to  the  partj  if  successful.* 

If  00  oUier  olajouuit  appeared,  the  arcbon  adjudged 
the  estate  to  tli»  firet  mitor  {hteSiitaiMP  mkt  rdv 

lAifpov).  If,  however,  ihrtf  wore  a(!verse  claims, 
he  proceeded  to  prepare  tlie  cause  fur  trial  ((?ta<J<- 
tnain^.  First  came  the  uvuAptair,  in  the  usual  way, 
except  tU.t  no  party  was  considered  as  plaintiff  or 
defendant ;  and  the  bitla.  ia  which  they  aet  fbith 
(Mr  xespeetive  titlea,  were  called  avrtvpa^/.* 
The  dieasts  were  then  to  be  aamroonf  H,  and,  what- 
pvcr  t'  c  nuinb*'r  of  parties,  one  court  \v,i>  held  for 
tho  decision  of  ail  their  claims.  If  any  one  neglect 
ed  to  attend  on  the  appointed  day.  and  had  no  good 
esGiiae  to  offer,  hts  chiim  was  struck  out  of  the 
record  {Sieypu^ni  9  &ft^i>j6iiri)ai^\  and  the  eonteat 
was  carried  on  bj'tween  the  remnininL^  parties,  or  if 
hut  one,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  liiin.'  The 
trial  was  thus  managed.  The  dicaits  had  to  give 
their  verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to 
the  whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  ander 
the  same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  balloting  box,  therefore,  was 
provulctl  for  ever)'  party  who  app^-ared  in  a  distinct 
interest.  The  speeches  were  measured  by  the  clep- 
sydra. Each  party  had  an  ufipopnx  of  water  for 
bia  fint  apeeeb,  and  half  that,  or  three  jKMlp,  fat  the 
second.*  That  these  anaiuemeou  gave  riae  to 
traiiil  and  coUuaioii,  ia  dearly  ahown  in  the  cases 
above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  ^>i^to  ^  cause.  But  any  other  person,  who 
by  abseoee  or  ttnavoidable  aecldent  was  prefeufsd 

from  being  a  party,  might  arterward  bring  an  action 
agamst  the  successful  carululatc,  to  recover  the 
estate.  Ih  was  then  obll<»ed  to  p.iy  his  deposite 
{■xapoKaraioX^),  summon  the  defendant,  and  proceed 
in  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary  suit.  This  he 
ni  ght  do  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  person 
ill  p3S9essk>n,  and  within  fire  years  after  his  death  * 
it  has  hithrrto  !n  ,  n  supposed  that  a  simple  issue 
m  18  raised  between  the  htigant  parlies,  viz.,  who 
was  entitled  to  possess  the  estate :  and  that  they 
piooseded  at  oooe  to  the  trial  of  eoch  iaaoo.  Thia 
«'as  caDed  tidvitidf  dothmt.  The  eattse,  however, 
might  become  more  complicali  (!.  if  one  of  the  par- 
tus chose  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
othf  I  Id  iliHjHitp  his  title :  this  w.-is  done  by  tendering 
an  affidavit  (iiaMaprvpia)  (niL  DiAaAaTTaiA),awom 
either  by  hinseir  or  hf  another,  whetein  he  declared 
that  the  estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  (fj}/ 
MSiKOf),  and  alleged  some  matter  of  fact  or  law  to 
supfiurt  lii.M  ass.'.'-tiiin  Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  per- 
sons in  legal  possession  were  allowed  this  advan- 
tage. For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that 
the  laat  oocnpier  had  left  male  issue  surviving  him, 
and  therafiife  the  property  could  not  lie  claimed  by 
any  collateral  relative  or  devisee  or  that  the  title 
had  already  been  legally  deternuneil,  and  that  the 
new  claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the 
question.  This  bad  the  eflect  of  a  dilatoiy  plea, 
and  8ta3red  farther  proeeedings  In  the  cauae.*  If 
then  the  suitor  was  resolve!  to  pronccute  his  claim, 
he  had  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witnes.s  (who  had  swoin  the  affidavit)  in  an 
action  for  false  testimony  (dun;  ^evioftaprvpiuv). 
Bxamplea  of  aneh  aetiona  are  the  causes  in  which 
Demoathenea  waa  engifed  againat  Ijaodiares,  and 


1.  (Mw,  OamurOL,  n,  U$—tmv»,  Da  Nicost.  h*n<<)., 
Il-W..  Da  Ban.  iMrad.,  Dmartlu,  c  Manut.,  1051.- 
f&  r  Lwid)..  lOBO-ieai)— t.  (Harponr.,  a.  t  DaaiiMih ,  e. 
ij>»r  •  117*,  II7S.>-3.  (Dem«th..  c.  Oijrvp^  im.)-4. 

«t,D«  Hiirn-  h»Tptl.,  SO,  A-c— Dem.wth.,  c.  Macart.,  1059.)— 5. 
dwu,  D»  PyjTh.  hrrn  ,].,  TO.— Drmosth.,  c.  Olyiup.,  1 175.-1.1., 
c  Macbrt.,  lOM  )-6.  ( Ihcu,  Da  DiCMg.  Intad„  10.— Id.  Da 
Apou..  3  u-  Philogfc  4  81— U.  Da  Fmb.,  S.— Da- 
■  «tk.,  c.  LeccB.,  loirr ; 
4(M 


Iswus  for  the  estate  of  Phil  >ctemon  On  Ihe  \nM 
of  the  witness,  the  questions  were,  first,  the  truth  >»f 
the  facu  depoaed  to ;  secondly,  their  legal  effect, 
if  trae.  With  teapeet  to  the  witness,  the  conso> 
quences  were  the  aame  as  in  any  other  action  for 
false  testimony.  (Vid.  Mahtveu.)  With  respect 
to  the  orijfinal  cause,  nothing  farther  was  delenoired 
than  Uiat  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained ;  the 
iitfiapTvpta  in  thia  particular  resembling  the  fnpa- 
ypotti.  If  the  court  decided  that  the  auit  cculd  be 
entertained,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  tlw 
manner  before  explained. 

.•\s  to  the  farther  rem«lies  to  be  pursued  by  tho 
successful  parly  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruits  di  Ins 
judgment,  vid.  Ehbatua,  ENOIKIOT,  and  £20T- 
AHZ  AlKAI.  And  on  thia  part  of  the  aubject,  aid. 
Meier,  Att.  Proc ,  p  459,  616^  6S8;  Flatner,  AU. 
Froc  ,  i  ,  lf)3  ;  ii ,  309. 

V.  0/  the  ObligeUiom  to  vhich  the  Heir  Murcccdrd. 
— Tlie  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  us  of  an  execu* 
tor,  was  to  bury  the  dead  and  perform  the  custOK- 
ary  funeral  rites  (ra  vt^ifuva  jroietv).  It  is  well 
known  what  importance  was  attached  to  thi.s  by  the 
ancients.  The  .\thenian  law  regulated  the  t  ine  of 
burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female  relatives 
shooU  attend.  If  no  monej  waa  left  to  pay  the 
expenaea  of  burial,  atill  the  nearest  relativea  wein 
boond  to  defiray  them ;  and  ff  they  neglected  to  per- 
form  their  duty,  the  chief  magistrate  (l^^iatl\r^r)  of 
the  dcmus  in  which  the  death  took  place,  after 
warning  them  by  public  notice  {ivaioelv  xoi  ^inrrttv 
Koi  KaBaifmw  iw  6^$av),  got  the  work  done  by  oon> 
tract,  paid  for  ft  bimadf,  and  waa  then  empowered 
to  sue  them  for  double  the  amount.  When  a  tich 
man  died,  there  was  no  backwardness  about  his 
funeral  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  eagerly 
the  relatives  hastened  to  show  respect  to  bis  meni> 
ory,  as  if  to  laise  a  presumption  or  their  being  the 
heirs.'  • 

Children  who  neglected  to  bury  their  i  irentt 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  iypapr/  «a«ti- 
fftof  ycveuv),  just  as  they  were  for  reftising  to  sup- 
port or  assist  them  in  their  lifetime.    The  wold 
vti(t  in  thia  caae,  includea  all  anoeators.' 

Among  heritable  Obligationa  may  be  reekoned  that 
<)f  marrying  a  j)oor  heiress  ('Sijaaa),  or  giving  her  in 
marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  [Vid  EptcLERUs, 
and  Meurs..  Thrm  Alt ,  i ,  13.) 

That  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  tho  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  far  as  the  aaaela  would  extend,  eannet 
be  doubted.  Five  years  aeema  to  have  been  the 
l>eriiKl  for  the  limitation  of  actions  aeainst  him  (rpo- 
Orofiia).  In  case  ot  a  tiiurt^asze,  lie  was  entitled 
only  to  the  suraius  of  the  mortgaged  property,  re- 
maining after  liayment  of  the  debt  charged  thereon.* 

State  debtors,  such  as  farmers  of  the  public  rev- 
enue who  had  made  default,  or  persons  condemned 
to  ;i,iy  a  fine  or  penalty,  were  disfranchised  (ur.uoi) 
until  they  had  settled  the  debt,  and  tho  disgrace  ex- 
tended to  their  posterity.  Thus  Cimon,  son  of  MtU 
tiades,  waa  oompeUed  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talenta 
which  had  been  impooed  on  his  fhther;  and  the 
story  i.s,  that  Callias  advanced  him  the  money  ;n 
return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister  Elpinice  *  When 
the  whole  of  a  man's  profxTty  was  confiscated,  of 
course  nothing  could  descend  to  hie  heir.  It  setans 
to  have  been  a  common  praetieeb  in  aoch  a  case,  foi 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  conceal  his  effects 
or  to  lay  claim  to  them  by  pretended  mortgagee 
.Against  these  frauds  there  were  severe  penalties,  a« 
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■lay  3«  seen  from  the  s|>cpcnea  oi  Lysias,  c.  PHilori  , 
•nd  de  bon.  Artst.^ 

The  posterity  of  thoue  who  were  put  to  death  by 
die  pe<^e,  or  were  cwiricted  of  certain  inAunoiis 

criiiif's,  such  as  theft,  inherited  the  urifda  of  their 
ancestors,  a  damnosa  hercduas,  which  lht;y  could 
not  decline  or  escap<»  from.  It  may  he  compared 
to  the  comiption  of  blood  following  upoa  attainder 
in  tlie  ftadu  law.  The  legialator  aeems  to  have 
thoitglit  Ihnt  such  children  must  be  the  natural  en- 
emies of  their  country,  and  ou^'ht  to  he  disarmed  of 
ail  power  to  do  mischief  We  cannot  wonder  ai 
thi6,\vheQ  we  consider  that,  with  respect  to  private 
ieuda,  it  was  deeaied  honourable  and  meritorious  in 
Ihe  child  to  preserve  the  enmity  of  the  father  ;  and 
we  find  public  prosecutors  (as  in  the  opening  of  the 
spcpch  of  Lvsuis  ai,ramst  A;:orai us,  of  Demosthenes 
agatost  'ilicocnnes)  telling  the  dicasts  that  they 
bad  been  induced  to  come  forward  by  a  desire  to 
■venge  tlie  wrongs  of  their  family.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Athenian  law  required  that  men  guilty  of 
eaintentioiial  homicide  should  remain  m  exile  until 
they  had  appeased  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
eeased,  to  whom  it  more  especially  bdonged  to  re- 
sent and  forgive  the  iiyiuy.' 

IsBos  teUs  US  that  parents  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolTem^  used  tn  get  their  elnldrcn 
adopted  into  other  families,  that  they  might  esca|>e 
the  consequences  '  1  his,  however,  could  not  be 
done  after  the  infamy  bad  once  attached.* 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  to 
the  state  of  Alliens  for  want  of  heirs.  This  proba- 
bly arose  Iroin  a  principle  of  .Athenian  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  no  civic  family  was  suffered  to  expire; 
and,  therefore,  the  property  of  an  intestate  was  al- 
mij%  assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most  fit  to  be 
his  successor  and  representative.  With  aliens,  and 
thofte  illegitimate  children  who  were  r^rded  as 
aliens,  it  was,  no  doubt,  otherwiae.* 

HEltES  tK(X\lAN).  When  a  man  died,  a  ter- 
tafn  person  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
pnperty,  under  the  name  of  ktrea  or  hu  edcs :  this 
was  a  nniversal  aoceession,  the  whole  property  be- 
ing considered  a  unity.  Such  a  succcsbiun  compre- 
hended all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  person  de- 
eeued,  and  was  expressed  by  the  term  hereditas. 
The  word  bereditaa  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a 
■aecessim  to  all  Aie  rights  of  the  deeeased.*  The 
term  p'  cunia  is  sometimes  u?cfi  to  express  the 
whol*-  properly  of  a  testator  or  intestate  ;'  but  it 
only  expresses  it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  dcf- 
mtUon  of  hereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete. 
Cieero*  completes  the  definition  thus :  **Emiiuu 

es!  pcci/viit  rpid  morie  alieujus  ad  qucmpiam  pervenit 
jure,  ntc  ea  aut  legaJa  lettatnento  aut  posscsswrte  re- 
terUa."  The  negative  part  of  the  definition  excludes 
legacies  and  property  of  the  deceased,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  is  acquired  hy  a  sufficient  possession. 
The  word  "jure"  excludes  the  "  bonurum  posses- 
Bto,"  in  opposition  to  which  the  hereditas  is  appro- 
priately called  "  justa  "  The  hfrcs  was  the  owner 
who  had  acquir^  ail  that  had  belonged  to  another, 
morte  and  jnre ;  the  etymological  relation  of  the 
word  to  heruM  seems  probable. 

A  person  might  become  a  bercs  ity  being  named 
as  such  (insiitutus,  scrtplus,  factus)  in  a  will,  exc- 
eolcd  by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  forms 
lequired  hy  law.  (Kwi.  Tkstamentum.)  If  a  person 
disd  intestate  (tniMWiw),  or  having  made  a  will 
which  was  not  vsUd,  the  mheritanee  came  to  those 
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to  wl  ort  the  iaw  gave  it  in  such  cases,  tioo  vraa 
called  /jcredilas  legitiina  or  aA  intesMo.  But  a  man 
could  not  die  teatate  as  to  part  of  bia  property  and 
intertete  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a  sol. 

die,  whose  testamentary  dispositions  were  consid. 
crxi  with  great  indulgence.  The  reason  of  this  ap' 
piars  to  be  the  legal  unity  of  the  hereditas  a  tes> 
•amentanr  disposition  of  a  part  was  notad'tspuattion 
of  the  whole,  and,  consequently,  it  was  no  disposi* 
tion  at  all. 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  succes-sioii  should 
take  place,  the  person  dying  mu.st  have  such  prop- 
erUr  or  such  rights  as  are  capable  of  being  transmit* 
ted  to  another ;  eonseqeeolly,  neither  a  slave  nor  a 
lilius-familias,  according  lo  the  old  Roman  law, 
could  make  a  heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  made 
heres  must  have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres.  Gen- 
erally, all  |)ersons  who  had  the  commercium  could 
be  iiMde  heredes,  and,  consequently,  all  Roman  dl 
izens,  and  even  slaves.  {Vid.  TsavAsiBmos.) 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  foimality 
which  could  not  be  di.'ipensed  with  in  a  will.  If  the 
testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  complied 
with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  still  his  disposition 
of  his  property  was  not  a  wilL  The  beros  called 
heres  direetus,  or  simply  heros,  represented  the 
testator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres  fidei- 
commissarius.  {Vtd.  Fideuom.«isscm.)  The  tes- 
tator might  cither  name  one  person  as  heres.  or  he 
might  name  several  heredes  (esA^redet),  and  be 
might  divide  the  hereditas  smong  tiiem  as  he  ple«s- 
ed.  Tlie  sliares  of  the  heredes  were  generally  ex- 
pressed hy  reference  ti»  liie  division  of  the  As :  thus 
"heres  ex  asse"  is  heres  to  the  whole  propcity, 

heres  ex  dodrante,"  heres  to  three  fourths ;  "*ho- 
res  es  seronnefai.*'  heir  to  one  twenty-fourth.>  If 
there  were  several  neredcs  named,  without  any  det 
inite  shares  being  given  lo  them,  the  property  bo- 
longed  to  them  in  equal  shares 

If  the  tesiatr.r  had  a  legal  capacitv  to  dispose,  and 
if  his  will  was  made  in  due  form,  the  first  inquiry 
as  to  the  here9  was,  whether  he  bad  a  legal  capioilf 
to  take  what  was  given  to  hfan.  He  most  have  thtt 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institutior.,  at  i!ic  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  and  at  the  time  of  accepting 
the  inheritance.  This  capacity  might  be  expressed 
by  the  words  "teatamentt  factio,"  an  expression 
vHildi  had  referenee  not  only  to  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  tr.-stator.  but  also  to  the  lp!?d  capacity  nf  the 
person  named  iieres.  As  a  general  rule,  tmly  Ro- 
man citizens  could  be  named  as  heredes  in  ilie  \\  il! 
of  a  Roman  citizen  i  but  a  slave  could  also  be  named 
heres,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and 
a  filius  famfllas  could  also  he  named  heres,  though 
he  was  under  the  same  incapacity ;  for  the  slave, 
if  he  belonged  to  the  testator,  c  ould,  by  testament 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  hert-s ;  and  if  be 
belonged  to  another  person,  Le  took  the  inheritance 
for  the  benefit  of  hia  master :  the  fiUus-familiaa,  fai 
like  manner,  acquired  it  for  his  fhther.  PeiSOnSt  Ml 
Koinan  citizens,  who  hail  received  the  commeroinB^ 
could  take  hereditates  by  testament.* 

Heredes  were  either  necessarii.  ani  et  necessarii, 
or  extranet.  The  heree  neceaaarins  was  a  slaveof 
the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and  Kber  st  the 
same  time  ;  and  he  was  called  a  necessariiis,  bo-  . 
cause  of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under  ol  accept-  } 
ing  the  hereditas.  A  slave  was  sometimes  ap|>o:nt- 
ed  heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was  not 
solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  ignominia 
which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person's  propertj  be- 
ing sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explained  by  Gains.' 
The  heredes  sei  et  necessarii  were  sons  and  daugb- 
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Mn,  Md  ihe  sons  and  daughters  of  a  son  who  were 

in  the  priwer  ot  a  testator;  but  a  grandson  (it  gr^ind- 
daughter  could  not  be  a  suus  bercs  unless  the  testa- 
tor's son  had  ceased  to  be  a  suus  heres  in  the  testa- 
tor' 

his  power. 

sarii,  because  of  die  nfrcssity  'ihat  they  were  under, 
according  to  the  civii  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas 
with  its  encumbrances.  But  the  prsetor  allowed 
such  jpersooa  to  refuao  the  liereditas  {tbttintrt  *«  ak 
UreitMe),  and  to  allow  the  propextj  to  be  aold  to 
pay  the  testator's  debts  (an  instance  is  menlioned 
by  Cicero*);  and  he  gave  iho  same  privilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  {qui  m  cauxa  manctpn  est).  All  oth- 
er beredea  are  called  extraaei,  and  comprehend  all 
perMMta  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator,  aoch 
as  emancipated  children.  As  a  mother  had  no  po- 
testas  over  her  children,  they  were  extranei  heredes 
when  naiin'  l  lu  ndf  s  in  her  will.  Extranei  heredes 
bad  tbe  potcstas  or  jus  deliberandi,  or  privilege  of 
OonsideiiDg  whether  tbey  would  accept  the  hercdi- 
tas  or  not ;  but  if  either  extranei  heredes,  or  tboae 
who  had  the  abstinendi  potestas,  meddled  with  the 
testator's  property,  they  cuuM  nut  at'tcrward  dis- 
claim the  inheritance,  unless  the  person  who  had 
so  meddled  was  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
•0  belooced  to  a  daaa  who  were  rdieved  fay  tbo 
pnrtor  in  aO  eaaea  where  they  were  OTerreaehed 
(rid.  Cukatok),  and  also  in  cases  where  they  had 
accepted  an  insolvent  hereditas  {damnosa  hereditiu). 
The  Kniperor  liailnan  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  jrears  of  age  who  bad  accepted  an 
heredhaa,  and  afterward  dfaeovarad  that  it  waa  en- 
eombered  with  a  heavy  debt.' 

A  certain  time  was  allowed  to  extranei  for  ilic 
cretio  hercditatis,  that  is,  for  tln  ni  tu  determine 
whether  they  would  take  the  hereditas  or  not  : 
lienco  the  phrase  cemsre  hereditatem.  Thus,  if 
tbe  testator  had  written  in  his  will  "  Hera  Tuius 
tMto"  he  ought  to  add,  "  Cemitoque  in  centum  diebtu 
proxumis  guiOus  scies  polcntqur  :  quod  ni  ila  crctens 
$xiura  esto."*  If  the  extraneus  wished  to  take  the 
liareditaa,  he  waa  required  to  make  a  fonnal  decla- 
ration of  hie  intentioQ  within  the  time  muned  (mira 
diem  entienia}  The  formal  worda  of  eretion  were 
"  earn  hereditatem  adeo  cernoquc."  Unless  he  did 
this,  he  lost  the  hereditas,  and  he  could  not  olilain 
it  merely  by  acting  as  heres  {pro  hercde  gcrendo). 
If  a  person  waa  named  heres  without  any  time  of 
oration  being  fiaad,  or  if  be  snoeeeded  (UgUimo  jure) 
to  the  property  of  an  intestate,  he  might  beciisiie 
neres  without  any  furmal  declaration  of  las  iiii< n- 
tion,  and  might  take  possession  of  ilie  lii  retliias 
when  be  pleased  :  but  the  prsetor  was  uccustomed, 
opoit  die  donand  of  tbe  creditors  of  the  testator  or 
nteetate,  to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  default  of  his  doing 
so,  he  gave  the  creditors  permission  to  11  the  prop- 
erty. The  common  form  of  eretion  in  the  wUl  {vul- 
gftri*  eretw)  has  been  already  mentioned.  Some- 
times the  words  "quibus  sciet  poteritque"  were 
omitted,  and  it  was  then  specially  called  **  eretio 
certorcin  ilieriini."  which  was  the  more  disadvanta- 
geous to  iho  hercii,  as  the  days  began  to  be  reekon- 
od,  or,  as  we  say,  the  taur  began  to  run  immediate- 
tjt  and  it  was  not  reck<i>iicd  from  tbe  time  when  tbe 
lieres  Itnew  that  be  was  named  beres,  and  bad  no 
impediment  to  his  eretion. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  male  several  degrees  of  he- 
redes in  a  will,  which  was  called  subslitutw.  Thus, 
in  the  formula  beginning  "  lieres  Titius,"  die.,  after 
the  words  "  exheres  esiA>,^  the  testator  might  add, 
**  Titm  Mtenut  het*s  e.itu  cemitoque  in  diebus  cen- 


1.  (Cte..  Pli£^  u  ,  l6.>-9 
^  De  Qnt.,  i..  IS.) 


him,"  dec. :  and  he  might  go  on  substituting  as  fai 
as  he  pleased  The  person  first  named  a.s  hrres 
(pnmo  gradu)  became  heres  by  the  act  of  eretion  ; 
and  the  substitutus  (seni?idus  here*^)  was  then  en 
tireljr  excluded,  if  the  words  '*ai  non  crevehs" 
were  not  followed  by  words  of  eacheredation,  this 
gave  si>me  advantage  to  the  first  heres :  for  instance, 
if  he  neglected  the  fonnality  of  eretion,  and  only 
acted  as  heres.  he  did  net  lose  all,  but  shared  tlie 
hereditas  equally  with  the  substituted  peiaau  TUe 
was  the  old  rvie ;  but  a  oonstftution  of  Aeidiai 
made  the  SCtlOg &s  heres  equivalent  to  eretion,  pn>. 
vidi.  '  such  action  took  place  within  the  time  of  cr» 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  libcri  impuberes,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 

kind  of  substitution  just  mentioneil  {vulgaris  nhtti- 
ttUw),  but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  such 
children  should  hve  to  bt  come  his  heretics,  and 
should  die  impuberes,  some  other  person,  whoot  lie 
named,  should  be  his  heree.  This  waa  Bipiiiieud 
thus  :  friuM  moriatur  fiiam  in  euam  hUeUm  w 
nerit for  the  termination  of  iropuberty  and  of  the 
lutela  were  coincident.  (Ktif.  Cdrator.)  Thus,  as 
Gaius  remarks,  one  testamentary  disposition  com- 
prised two  hereditates.  This  wiis  euled  ptqaBaqs 
substitutio.  This  kind  of  substitution  was  ooBlaiB* 
ed  in  a  ctaose  Iqr  itself,  and  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
will,  which  was  secure<l  by  the  testator's  nwo 
thread  and  seal,  with  a  provision  in  the  tirst  jwrt  of 
the  will  that  th:s  second  part  should  not  be  opened 
so  long  as  the  son  lived  and  was  iropubes.  A  sab> 
stitotion  eevld  also  be  made  in  the  ease  of  diildiea 
being  '"xheredated  (disinherited)  by  the  parent's 
will,  and  the  substituted  person  then  took  all  that 
the  pupillus  acquired  by  hi  ieilitas,  h  gatum  (legacy), 
or  gift.  Gaius  observes*  that  all  his  remarka  witk 
reference  to  substitution  lor  children  iropnbeni^ 
when  made  heredes  or  exlieredaled,  apply  to  poa^ 
humous  (jiostumi)  children,  of  which  there  is  an  eB> 
ample  cited  by  Cicero:*  **Ai/iinf  MftieSBrct  wds* 
ctm  mcimbus,"  &c. 

If  an  extraneus  was  made  heres,  there  could  bo 
no  anbstiuitkm  to  the  effect  that*  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  keres ;  fot 
though  a  testator  could  attach  a  condition  to  be 
perlbraied  before  a  person  could  take  llie  hereditas, 
a  person,  when  he  had  om  e  become  heres,  continued 
such.  The  case  of  a  pupillus  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  tothia  general  rule,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  patria  potestas.  Tbe  heres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideicomniissum,  in 
wiiich  case  he  waa  heree  fidneiarios.  (Ftf.  FkM» 

COMMiaSUM.) 

.\s  to  conditions  which  the  heres  was  bound  to 
perform,  they  might  be  any  that  were  not  contraiiy 
to  positive  law  or  positive  morality  ;  such  as  the 

setting  up  of  statues,*  iVc  ,  or  changing  the  name.* 
It  a  man's  own  slave  waa  made  heres  by  his 
Will,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  made  ft«e 
also  by  tbe  will :  the  words  were,  Stkkiu  eenma 
meiu  liher  kensfue  esto.'*  If  the  slave  were  not 
made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  not  take  un- 
der it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his  master, 
and,  «»f  course,  he  could  not  if  he  were  sold  ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not  valid.  If 
be  was  instituted  free  as  weQ  as  heree,  tie  became 
both  a  freeman  and  berea  neoessarius  by  the  death 
of  his  master:  if  he  was  manumitted  by  hi.^  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  inheritance  or 
refuse  it.  If  he  waa  s(^  by  his  master  in  bis  lif^ 

I.  (Cie..  Top-,  10.— Hor.,  8kt.,ii.,S,48.)-t.  fOmu*  Oita^ 
li.,  177,  Ac,  with  Ulpiaii,  Fn;.,  nil.,  M.)— <.  (Cie.,  D«  l» 
««nt.,u.,  IO.--aaiH,M.,19a.)-4  (a-.f'"  - 
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ttne,  he  rould  take  possession  of  llie  inheritance 
with  the  permission  of  bis  new  roaster,  who  thus 
became  heres  through  the  medinni  oflils  ateva.  If 
the  slaftt  who  was  made  heres  was  them  the  prop- 
tlrtj  of  Uiotber  person,  and  not  of  the  testator,  he 
eoohl  BOt  take  tlie  inheritance  without  the  consent 
of  hi>  master,  fur  if  he  look  it  his  master  became 
heiw :  if  such  slave  was  manumitted  before  taking 
pocsenion  of  the  inheritanoe,  he  might  aocepi  it  or 
laflice  it,  as  be  pteased. 

If  "M  irgcnuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
baviLf  :aade  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will,  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form, 
which  afterward  became  invalid  (ntptMm,  trrttem), 
the  hereditaa,  aoeoidbif  to  the  hnr  of  tiie  Twelve 
Talt!''s.  came  to  the  heredes  sui,  and  was  then 
cjll' ij  IcfTitima  htrtiUaa.  The  heredes  sui  were 
••  n"  m  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the  lime  of 
hts  death ;  the  term  hbcri  comprehended  not  only 
^ildren,  bat  the  children  of  the  testator's  male 
children,  and  the  children  of  a  male  grandchild. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as  oth- 
er chilrJren.  Hut  i,'r:indchil(irf'n  rotild  not  be  hercflcs  - 
sui,  unless  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  power 
of  theinlaatate,  either  by  death  or  in  any  other  way, 

bj  emancipation.  A  wife  in  manu  neing  consid- 
ered as  a  daughter,  and  a  daughter-in-law  {nunta) 
being  coiKsiilert'd  a  (irnnddaughter,  wcrr  .sui  here- 
des ;  but  the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  was  eonsisient  with  the  law  in  the 
ease  nf  grandehiMmi.  Poothamoas  ebiMrm,  who 
woiili!  liave  been  in  the  power  Of  the  intestate  if  he 
WL'it  livins,',  were  also  sui  heredes.  The  sui  here- 
des '.link  the  hereditas  in  ctjunl  shares.  If  there 
was  a  son  or  daughter,  and  children  of  a  son  de- 
eeased,  the  ehiMren  of  the  deoessed  son  took  the 
portior.  j'hich  their  parent  would  have  taken.  But 
\Yi  distribution  wa.n  in  xhrprs,  that  i.s,  among  the 
rlvX  lv-s  or  stems  sprung  from  llio  ancestor,  and  not 
m  utftta.  or  among  the  individuals  :  thus,  if  there 
we  ■  son,  and  the  sons  of  a  deceased  son,  the 
MD  would  take  half  of  the  hcn  ditas,  and  the  sons 
of  the  deceased  son  would  takf  the  other  half,  m 
equal  shares 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  heieditaa  to  the  agnati.  It  is  sta- 
ted under  Coonati  who  are  agnati.  The  hereditas 
did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but  only  tn  those 
who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  had  died  intestate.  If  the 
nearest  agnatun  either  neglected  to  take  the iBheri^ 
anee,  or  died  before  he  had  taken  poaeeaaion  of  it, 
in  neither  ease  did  the  next  in  soecession,  as  agna- 
tus,  take  thr  inhnritance.  He  was  the  nearest  agna- 
tus  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and  not  he 
who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death ;  the 
reason  of  which  aiipears  to  be,  that  ttw  hereditas 
was  in  a  sense  l!ic  property  of  the  intestate  until 
his  heir  was  ascertaicit  d.  ami  hi.s  heir  could  not  be 
ascertained  until  it  was  ctrlam  that  he  had  Icit  no 
will ;  and,  as  Gaius  observes,  if  he  bad  left  a  will, 
still  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would  be  heres 
ltr«der  that  will ;  and,  accordingly,  it  seemed  better, 
IS  ho  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest  agnatus 
at  the  time  wlion  it  is  asiccrtained  that  iherc  it*  fio 
bores  under  the  wdl.  II  there  were  several  agnati 
in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one  refused  to  take  his 
share,  or  died  before  he  had  assented  to  take  it, 
such  share  accrued  {ndcrcvU)  to  those  who  eonsent- 
ad  to  take  the  hrroditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculiar- 1 
Hies  whidi  aioee  llrom  their  legal  status.  The  he- 
nditatea  of  women  inteatate  came  to  thmr  agnati  | 
'not  as  tho  ioheritaneea  of  maleai  hoi  women  who 


were  hovoml  the  degree  of  consangxiinei  (a  tens 
which  legally  means  brothers  and  sisters)  could  noi 
.take  heroditates  ab  intestate.  Thus  a  sister  miglit 
take  from  a  brother  or  sister  as  legitima  heres,  but 
an  aunt  or  a  brother's  daughter  could  not  be  a  legit- 
ima heres.  The  prinfi|ilc  of  Roman  law  which 
gave  to  those  who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manus 
the  qualitjf  of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed 
out  in  thii  eaee  alao:  •  mother  or  a  atnmother 
who  had  tome  in  manum  mri  thereby  obtained  the 
status  of  a  (laughter  ;  and,  cotiRcqncntly,  as  to  legit- 
imate succcs-sion,  there  H'ere  the  same  relations  be- 
tween such  mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husband's 
children  aa  tliere  were  among  the  hoahand's  chil- 
dren themaelres.  But,  by  senatna  eon^lta  of  An- 
toninus  and  Commo<lu-s,  the  sons  of  a  wife  not  in 
manu  might  take  a.s  her  legitimi  heredes.  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  consanguinci  and  other  a^'nati. 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  bat  only 
a  brother  end  another  hrolher*a  children,  the  broth* 
er  took  ail  aa  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hercdita.s  wa.s  divided  among  all  the  chiM.'en  m 
capUd,  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided  among 
all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.   {Vid.  Gkn«,  p.  460.) 

Gains'  briefly  recapitulate.^  the  strict  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of  intestates: 
emancipated  children  could  claim  nothiag,  as  they 
bad  ocMed  to  be  aoi  hovedea :  the  same  was  the 
case  if  a  man  and  his  children  were  at  the  same 
time  made  Roman  riti/ens,  unless  the  imperatOI 
reduced  the  children  into  the  jwwer  of  the  father: 
agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  were 
excluded,  and,  consequently,  a  son  who  had  been 
giTcn  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter  wlio  was  married 
and  in  manu  viri  :  if  the  next  agnatus  did  not  take 
pos.session,  he  who  was  ne.vl  in  order  could  not.  for 
ll. at  reason,  make  any  claiiii  :  eognali,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights  aa 
to  their  hereditates,  and,  eonneqoently,  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum  viri, 
and  so  the  rights  of  consangninity  had  been  eatab* 
lished  between  them. 

If  a  man  had  his  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (ezhcre- 
dare)  him  expressly  (nominatim).  If  he  passed  him 
over  in  silence  {stUntio  pratcrurit),  the  will  was  al- 
together void  {tnutilt,  non  jure  fiutum).  Some  ju- 
rists were  of  opinion,  that  even  if  the  son,  so  passed 
over,  died  in  the  lather's  lifietime,  there  could  be  no 
heres  onderthat  win.*  OOier  liberi  conM  be  passed 
over,  and  the  will  wouhl  still  he  a  valid  will;  but  the 
liberi  so  pjissed  over  look  a  certain  jwrtion  of  the 
hereditas  adcrttcendo,  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  ad- 
enauHdi.  For  inatance,  if  the  heredes  iastituti 
were  sui,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  an 
equal  share  with  them  If  the  heredes  instituti 
were  extranei,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over 
took  a  half  of  the  whole  hereditas  ;  and  as  the  pra:- 
tor  gave  the  contra  tabulas  bonurum  possessio  to 
the  person  so  passed  over,  the  extranei  were  de- 
prived of  all  the  hereditas.  A  rescript  of  the  Em* 
pernr  Antoninus  limited  the  amount  which  women 
coiild  take  by  the  bonoruni  possessio  to  that  which 
they  could  take  jure  adcrescendi ;  and  the  same 
was  the  law  in  the  case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  to  exheredate  posthnmona  chil 
dren  nominatim,  otherwise  the  will,  whtch  Was  ori* 
ginally  valid,  became  invalid  (ruplum) ;  and  the  wiD 
I  became  invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  poatnumoui 
son  or  daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnascen- 
I  do  mmprtur  testamentum.*    Pustumi  were  not  onl] 
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'UMo  WHO  were  Dort  alter  the  testator's  dMth,  but 
•In  those  whu  might  become  the  vA  Iisrades  of  ihc 
letUtorbjp  the  death  ofaomeotberpmoa  in  the  tes- 
tator's uretime.  Thna,  if  a  testator^  son,  who  was 

in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son  died  in  the 
testator's  lifetime,  the  grandchildren  became  sui 
herades,  and  the  testament  became  ruptum  by  this 
quasi  sgnatio :  it  was  therefore  a  neoessary  precau- 
tion to  institate  as  herades  or  to  exberedate  such 
grandchildren.  It  follows  that,  if  the  testament 
7uuld  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi  agnatio,  it  must 
have  become  invalid  by  a  son  being  bom  in  the  hfe- 
tiine  of  the  testator,  unless  the  will  bad  provided 
fi>r  the  case ;  for  it  beeame  invalid  if  the  testator 
adopted  a  son  or  a  daughter,'  either  by  a<! rogation 
or  adoption  properly  so  called,  after  the  dale  of  his 
will.  Thf  case  was  the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in 
man  urn  after  the  date  of  the  will. 

The  woid  poatanraa  has  clearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  postremus,  and  liteiaily  means  a  child 
born  last.  The  passage  of  Oaius  is  defective  where 
he  treats  of  postumi;  but  the  definition  of  postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviariuin,  appears  to  be  exact : 
'*  Pottumorum  due  gtntn  nmt:  quim  po$tiimi  ad- 
pellantur  ki,  qui  posf  mtrttm  pam»  de  mors  mUi 
fuerini,  et  iUi  qui  pott  UttameHtum  faehtm  nsKini- 
tar."  Sometimes  the  word  postumus  is  defined 
only  as  a  child  born  after  a  father's  death,  as  we 
see  in  some  of  the  Glossce  ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children ;  and 
fhe  passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  tlmt  eff^i* 
liave  merely  been  misunderstood 

Otiicr  cases,  in  which  a  valid  tcstamentum  be- 
came ruptum  or  irritum,  are  mora  pvopeiiy  eonsid- 
ered  under  TssTAMiimiH. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  eivil  law  was  modified 
by  the  prmtorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio  to  those  who  could  not  talic  the  hereditas  by 
the  rules  of  the  dvil  law.  (  VU.  Bohobom  Possbs- 
sio.) 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestate,* 
and  had  not  only  a  claim  to  all  his  property,  but 
was  bound  by  all  his  obligations.  He  succeeded  to 
the  sarra  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  tht-m. 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  sacra  privata  waa  atlnehed  to  property 
and  to  the  lieres  only  as  the  owner  of  it.  Hence 
the  expression  **sine  sseris  hereditas"  meant  an 
lieredilas  unencumbered  u  itli  sacra  * 

The  legislation  of  Justmiaa  released  the  heres 
wtio  accepted  un  hereditas  from  all  debts  and  obli- 
gations of  the  testator  or  intestate  beyond  what  the 
property  wonM  satteiy,  provided  he  OMde  out  an  in- 
ventory  (invcntarium)  of  the  property  in  B  Certain 
form  and  within  a  given  time.* 

The  heres  could  claim  any  property  which  be- 
longed to  his  testator  or  tntestal  3  by  the  hereditatts 

O,  which  was  an  actio  in  rtstn.  and  properly  be- 
to  a  heres  only,  though  it  was  afterward 
given  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  Each  heres  claim- 
ed only  his  share  * 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the 
property,  and  bora  their  shara  of  the  debts  in  the 
same  proportiona.  For  the  pupoae  of  division  and 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.'  If  the  parties  couM  not  agree  about 
the  division  of  the  property,  any  of  them  might 
have  an  actio  fano^iat  ereiaoiindc.  (Fid.  FAmux 
Esq.  Ac) 

Hw  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jnra  cc^sio  The  heres  jffritimus  might  alienate 
the  hereiliias  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
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the  purchaser  then  l>eramo  hen-s,  just  as  il  he  ba4 
been  the  Icgitimus  heres.  The  scriptus  heres  coiud 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  soch  alieu** 
tion  by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimua  after  aditio^ 

both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and,  conse- 
quently, answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debts  t'ce 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished 

The  hereditates  of  freedu<eu  are  more  ptopoff 
eonsiderad  wider  LnnaTi  and  PATtom. 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  the 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said  "ja 
cere."  When  a  hrre.s  w.is  asrcrtained,  such  per. 
son  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  ioci 
dent  to  the  heradKa*  from  the  time  of  the  doith  ot 
the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  explain 
how  we  arc  to  view  the  heredita.?  in  the  iiurrval 
between  tlic  dc;itli  of  the  firmer  owinr  and  the 
time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During  such 
interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expression  used 
by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juristical 
person  (rice  persona  funnttur),  and  is  the  domina, 
that  is,  the  domina  of  itself;  according  to  anothet 
form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  defunct,  and 
not  the  person  of  the  Aitora  heres.  These  two 
fonaa  ara  the  same  in  mnanhig,  and  th^  express  a 
fiction  which  has  relatfon  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
the  defunct,  and  not  to  that  of  the  futuie  heres,  and 
which  does  not  involve  the  notion  of  any  juristical 
{KT-sonality  of  the  hereditas.  The  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  is  this:  Slaveagener* 
ally  belonged  to  an  hereditas.  A  slave,  as  n  writ 
known,  could  acquire  property  for  his  living  master, 
even  witliout  his  knowledge  ;  but  the  validity  of  th* 
act  of  acquisition,  in  some  cases,  depended  on  the 
legal  capacity  of  his  master  to  acquire.  Now  while 
the  heraditas  was  without  an  ascertained  owner, 
many  acts  of  a  slave,  liy  which  the  hereditas  might 
receive  additions,  were  strictly  void,  and  such  acts 
could  only  have  their  legal  effect  on  tlie  supposition 
that  the  slave  had  an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal  ca 
pacity;  and,  accordingly,  the  fiction  of  law  gave 
validity  to  the  act  of  the  alave  by  relation  to  the 
known  legal  capacity  of  the  tate  owner,  and  not  by 
relation  to  the  yet  una.sccrtained  owner,  who  mi|^ 
not  have  such  legal  capacity.  The  following  art 
examples :  "  When  a  Roman,  who  had  a  legal  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  will,  died  ioteatate,  and  anothei 
person  appointed  as  his  hens  a  alave  vrho  belonged 
to  this  hereditas,  whidl  was  still  without  an  owner, 
such  institution  of  a  heres  would  be  valid  by  virtue 
of  this  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct  If  there  had  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  for  the  Unascertained  legitimus  heres 
miyht  be  an  intestabilis,  who  (at  least  according  to 
the  old  law)  could  not  lie  in.stitnted  heres  If  .1 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet  o|ven- 
ed,  another  testator  might  institute  as  heres  a  slave 
belonging  to  the  soldier's  hereditas,  because  the  in- 
stitution, according  to  this  fiction,  had  leference  t( 
the  deceased  ;  but  if  there  were  not  this  iklion.tht 
institution  might  be  void,  inasmuch  as  the  unascer 
tained  hcrea  might  be  a  peregrinus  who  had  no  tea 
tamentifactio  with  this  other  testator.  It  was  lo 
provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that  this  fic- 
tion  was  inircxluced  ;  and  it  liad  no  other  object 
than  to  facilitate  certain  acquisitions  by  means  ol 
the  slaves  who  belonged  to  an  hereditas." 

This  masterly  eitposition  is  by  Savigny.' 

HERMiE,  lAmfn.  HERMULiE  (  Ep^.  TIm 
Greeks  originally  made  use  of  unhewn  .stones  (uj^ 
yoi  ?u6oi)  to  represent  their  divinities.*  Thctr  hrst 
improvement  was  to  cut  these  atones  into  sqoaf* 

1.  (Sritciii  (let  hrut.  R.  R.,  >i.,  [>.  3S3. — Oaiui,  li  .Mta|||b« 
U.,  iiin  l-a4.-inpiu,  Fraf  .-Uif .  SS,  W.—lut.,  ii.,  iA.>-« 
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liidtfli  thirty  of  vrhkik  w€te  exhibited  to  Paasanias 
la  tbe  efty  of  PharB.*  In  the  course  of  time,  the 

•quarc  block  was  surmounted  by  the  bead  of  the 
deity  It  represented.  Many  imaijes  of  tins  kind  are 
described  by  Pausanias :  one  of  Poseidon  at  Trico- 
loni  in  Arcadia,*  another  of  Zeus  rikuos  at  Twea,* 
and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania  at  Athena.*  it  tt 
probable  that  the  first  statues  of  this  fmproTed  na- 
ture were  those  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  from  whom 
they  receiTcd  their  name ;  but  the  term  was  applied 

Eilly  to  that  particular  class  of  statues  termed 
at  rcpdjwoi  or  ifxiifiaTa  mptejfwa,*  even 
^\  the  busts  of  other  divinities,  or  peiaoilS  of 
either  sex,  surmo'iited  the  pedestal. 

In  these  works,  th  5  invention  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Athenians  by  Pausaiitas,  the  only  parts  of 
the  human  body  developed  were  tlie  head  md  aex- 
nal  organs.  But  when  the  sculptor's  art  was  still 
farther  perfected,  the  whole  torso  was  placed  upon 
n  p«  (]c.stal ;  and,  finally,  the  pedestal  itself  was 
sometinies  chiselled  to  indicate  the  separation  of 
the  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  tetragonal  female  statue 
in  tbe  Villa  Albanl*  Two  other  forma  the  Her- 
niB  raxf  be  seen  in  the  Britiah  Mnaenin.' 

Houses  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statues  placed 
at  the  door,*  which  were  worshipped  by  the  women 
as  instrumental  to  fecundity,  though  not  in  the  moct 
delicate  manner  ;*  and  the  great  aupeistiticn  attach- 
ed to  them  ia  shown  bjr  the  alarm  and  indignation 
which  were  felt  at  Athens  in  consequence  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  whole  number  in  a  single  niglit, 
just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition." 

They  were  hlKwise  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
near  to  tombs,  te  the  gymnasia,  libraries,  and  public 
places,  at  the  ooraeis  of  streets  and  high  roads  as 
aignpcsts,  and  some  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
with  the  nariins  of  victors  in  tlie  f.n  tima>tir  contests 
inscribed  upon  them."  Among  the  Romans  partic- 
olarly  they  were  used  for  boundary  landmnnca,  ei- 
ther ia  their  primitive  fonn  of  laive  stones  or  with 
taits  upon  them,  whence  they  were  styled  termini 
ind  Utpidet  lerminalet,**  and  as  posts  for  ornamental 
railings  to  a  garden,  in  which  case  they  were  com- 
monly decorated  with  the  busts  of  philosophers  and 
eminent  men,  some  of  which  msy  be  seen  at  the 
ITatican,  with  the  aqnaie  holea  In  their  ahoolders 
into  which  the  transverse  rail  was  inserted. 

As  the  s^iuare  part  of  the  statue  represented  Mer- 
cury." Ills  name  is  often  compounded  with  that  of 
the  deity  whose  bust  it  supporta.  Thus  the  Her- 
maiem*  which  Attieos  sent  ihmi  Athena  to  Cicero'* 
bore  the  bust  of  Minerva ;  the  ffermcrarla**  those  of 
Hercules.  The  story  of  Hermaphroditus  had  prob- 
hbly  it-s  origin  m  some  ancient  statue  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  tbe  square  Mercury  was  surmounted  by 
a  female  torso,  like  tbe  one  in  the  British  Museum. 

For  the  aj^lication  of  the  Herwut  and  HtrmtUtt  in 
the  eireus,  vtd.  p.  254,  255. 

HERM.f^A  {;Ef>finia,  festiv.ils  .if  Ilfrmi  s.  crlc- 
brated  in  various  parts  o!  Greece  As  Hermes  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  and  palaestrs, 
the  boys  at  Athena  oelebrated  the  Henmn  in  tbe 
gymnaaia.  Th^  were  on  this  oeeasion  dressed  In 
iheir  best,  ofTered  sacrifices  to  the  pod.  and  amused 
themselves  with  various  games  and  sports,  which 
were  probably  of  a  more  free  and  unrestrained  char- 
acter than  usual.     Hence  the  gymnasiarch  was 
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prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon*  Irom  admnttaf  an) 

adults  on  the  occasion.  This  law,  howemr,  rai 
afterward  neglected,  and  in  the  time  of  Plato*  wt 
find  the  boys  celebrating  the  Hermaea  m  a  palestra, 
and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all  ages.*  (Com* 
pore  GyHHASHni,  p.  482.) 

Hennaea  were  also  edebratod  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  whicb 
was  obeenred  at  Rome  <luring  the  Saturnalia  ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  lor 
the  slaves,  and  their  masters  waited  upon  them  ai 
their  repasts.* 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  .Arcadia,  of  which  Hennes 
was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  celebrated  Her- 
ninM  w  all  games  and  contests  *  A  festival  of  the 
same  kind  was  celebrated  at  Pellene.*  Tanagxa  in 
Boeotia,^  and  some  other  places,  likewise  odebnled 
festivals  of  Hennes,  but  particulars  are  not  koown 

HERMATHE'NA.  {VidHtuuM.) 

HERMKUACI^E.  {rtd.UxRUJS.) 

•HERMOUACT'YLUS  (ipfio6iiKrv?Mc),  the  same 
with  the  Colchictun  autumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron. 
"My  limita,"  obeenrea  Adams,  "will  not  afford 
room  to  dlscnss  fitOy  the  moch-agitated  question 
respectinfi  the  Hermodactylus  of  the  ancient.s.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  in  the  first  place,  tiiat 
Paulus  .^'gineta  entirely  oiniis  treating  of  tbe  ko'a- 
xm6v  of  Dioacoiiides  by  name,  and  in  place  of  it  haa 
the  ipfuMimrkoc.  TMseiiieDmstanoelhinns  a  strong 
pn  piiinption  that  the  two  substances  were  identical 
.\nd  aijain,  Serapion,  in  his  chapter  on  jHcrnuHiaclif- 
/"  V,  gives  the  words  of  Paulus  .£gineta  along  with 
Dioscorides'  chapter  on  CoUhicum.  It  aeoma  unde- 
niable, then,  that  the  Arabians  held  the  Hermoite- 
tylus  to  be  the  same  as  the  Colckieum;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  highest  authorities  in  modem  times  un 
the  Res  Herbaria  of  the  ancients,  such  iis  Bcrgins, 
Tournefort,  Humelbergius,  Geoffroy,  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus,  Dr.  Paris,  and  many  others,  recognise  the 
Htrmodttth^uM  as  tiie  Cdckicum  autumnale,  or  Mead' 
ow  Safiron.  Still,  however,  Sprengel  joins  Matthi- 
olus  and  Dr.  Murray  in  referring  it  to  the  Iris  tuber- 
o*a.  After  impartially  examining  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  I  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  ez|mssed 
by  me  formerly,  that  tlie  ancient  i/ywddaniAac  waa 
the  Meadow  Saidhm.*'* 

•HERPYLLUS  {rp7Tv72o^).  according  to  mosX 
authorities,  the  Wild  Thyme,  or  Thymus  serpyllum, 
L.  Sibthorp,  however,  inclines  to  refer  it  to  a  spe- 
cies which  he  found  in  great  abundance  near  the 
Ilissas,  called  by  him  ThymuM  tneanu.  Tbe  wQd 
kind,  which  Diosoorides  caUs  {ifyiCt  is  the  Tkymu 
tygia* 

•HESP'ERLS  {iaTTtpti).  a  plant,  tbf  smif  w  ih 
tbe  Hespens  matronalis,  or  Dame's  Violet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  prefers  the  Heaperia  trittia.** 

HERCKA.   ( Vid.  Funds,  p.  467.) 

HESTIA.    {Vid.  Foccs.) 

HKSTl'ASIS  {larianii:)  was  a  species  of  liturgy, 
and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  tbe  tribes 
at  .Vthens  (r^v  fv^v  iort^").  Itwas  provided  Ihf 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  belonging  to 
thst  tribe,  who  was  called  hmdrup  **  Harpoers* 
tion"  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was 
sometimes  provided  by  persons  voluntarily,  and  at 
other  times  by  peraona  appointed  by  lot;  but,  at 
B8ddi  ramatka,  nothing  of  this  kind  ooeois  in  tho 
spe^,  and  no  burden  of  this  description  could  have 
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mm  impobod  opon  a  citizen  by  lot.  The  ianinpet 

wpre  doubileas  appointed,  like  all  persons  serving 
liiur^jK's,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  bonio  regular  succession.  These  bainnit  is  of 
tlie  tnbee,  called  fvXtruui  «t»irva  by  Atheocus,' 
were  introduced  for  sacred  purposes,  and  for  keep- 
ing  up  a  frienilly  intercourse  between  p«T5ons  of  the 
same  tribe,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
treat  feastings  of  the  people^  whiciik  were  defrayed 
mm  the  l*heorica.* 

HETiEIL'E  {iralpai).  The  word  iratpa  original- 
ly only  si;;nitit  d  a  friend  or  companion,  but  at  Ath- 
ens and  other  towns  of  Greece  it  was  aften^ard 
need  as  a  enphemislic  name  for  in^mr,  that  is,  a 
prostitute  or  mistrcs).*  As  persons  of  this  cUlsh 
acted  a  much  more  prominent  and  inUuential  i>ari 
in  some  of  the  Greek  states  than  in  any  of  the  most 
demoraliied  capitals  of  modem  times,  we  uanot 
avoid.  In  ttifa  woik,  to  slate  thefr  poaitlon  ana  their 
relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  as  their 
conduct,  manners,  ensnarins  artiiices,  and  imposi- 
Uoos  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  eountries  been 
the  same,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
which  were  pecuhar  to  the  heta!rae  in  Greece. 

Fast  we  may  mention  that  the  youii;,'  iik  n  at 
Athens,  previous  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
put  of  tlieir  time  in  the  eompany  of  hetams  without 
lie  being  thought  blamahle  in  any  respect  whatever. 
Marriage,  indeed,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  change 
in  tins  mode  of  living  of  young  men,  but  :n  innu- 
nierable  instaoese  even  married  men  continued  their 
interoourse  with  hetcne,  withoot  drawing  upon 
theiuselv(%  the  censure  of  putjlie  o|)inion  ;  it  seems, 

00  the  con  rary.  evident,  from  the  inaooer  in  which 
Demaethev>s*  relates  the  history  of  Lyaias  the 
sophist,  that  such  connexions  after  marriaee  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anyliiing  extraordmary  or  iii- 

1  cui.Hi.-ileiit,  provided  a  man  did  not  offend  against 
public  deoencjr,  or  aitosether  n^lect  his  legitimate 
wife  and  the  aflhirs  of  his  household,  as  waa  the 
casf  with  AIcit)iades  *  Tliis  irregular  condition  of 
private  life  among  Uie  Greeks  seems  to  liave  arisen 
ehieAy  from  two  eauaes :  first,  from  the  great  love 
of  sensual  pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  sppear  to 
have  possessed  even  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
most  other  southern  nations  ;  ami,  .scr-ondly,  from 
the  generally  prevailing  indillerence  between  bus- 
sands  snd  wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  mat- 
rimonial life,  in  the  historinal  times  of  Greece,  was 
very  ditrerent  from  that  which  we  liiid  described  in 
the  heroic  age.  How  this  change  was  brought 
about  ia  not  clear ,  but  it  can  acaroely  be  doubted 
that,  generally  8[M>akin(r,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
m  irria:,'e  merely  as  a  nu  .ins  of  producing  citizens 
fur  the  state.*  The  education  of  women  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected ;  they  were  thonght  a  kind 
of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature,  and  in- 
capable of  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  of 
sympathizing  with  tlieir  hui>bands.  In  an  intellect- 
ual point  of  view,  therefore,  they  were  not  lit  lo  bo 
iffreeaMe  eompantona  to  their  husbands,  who  eon> 
sequpntly  sou-.'hl  elsewhere  that  wliu-d  they  did  not 
bnd  at  hnine.  It  is  true,  the  history  of  Greece  fur- 
■iahea  many  pleasing  empptes  of  domestk)  happi* 
■ess  and  well-educated  women,  but  theae  ate  ex- 
eeptions,  and  only  confirm  the  general  rule.  A 
conseipience  of  all  tlii.s  was,  that  women  were 
bound  down  by  rules  wliich  men  might  violate  with 
inponitj;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had  no  right 

to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if  she  could 
prove  that  he  was  unfaithful,^  althouiih  she  herself 


waa  subject  to  severe  poniahnent  if  ahe  waa  (l» 
teeted.  The  iaolated  testimony  of  a  late  writer  liki 
Alciphron,'  who  represents  a  wife  threatening  ber 

hii.sb.ind  that,  unU  ss  he  would  cive  up  his  diSM>iul« 
mode  uf  living,  she  would  iuduce  tier  lather  l»  bne| 
a  charge  against  him,  ean,  as  Beekei*  ohstnea, 

prove  nothing,  inasmuch  as  a  nr'jlert  of  fainilv  af 
fairs  might,  m  this  case,  have  been  the  ground  tM 
accusation. 

But  to  return  to  the  betcra :  the  atate  not  mn 

tolerated,  but  proteeled  them,  and  obtained  pmit 

from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  e.st.ibli->hed  a 
TTopveiov  (also  called  iraidiantiov,  ipfa'tr^piov,  or  f! 
Ktjfta),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept,*  snd  to  have 
built  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan<lemtt8  with  the 
prolit  which  had  been  obtained  Irorn  them.  At  a 
later  period  the  number  of  such  houses  at  Athens 
was  increased,  and  the  persons  who  kept  tbcm  wen 
ealled  weywefMnrot,  Unmur.  The  eondoet  of  tti 
hetaTic  in  these  houses  is  described  in  Athenwus  * 
All  tfic  hetaera}  of  these  houses,  as  well  as  mdiivid* 
uals  who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  tbeir  live> 
lihood  by  prostitution,  bad  to  pay  to  the  state  a  tai 
(nof)i  ixoy  T(hx)*,  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was 
every  year  let  by  the  senate  to  such  perwins  (rr/.L»- 
vat  or  irojpvoreAwvat*)  as  were  best  acquainted  with 
those  who  had  to  pay  it.  The  hetanraa  were  mder 
the  superintendence  of  the  dTopavo^oi.*  and  their 
places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Ceramicus.' 

The  number  of  private  hetasrse,  or  such  as  did 
not  Uve  in  a  mpt/ttav,  was  very  great  at  Athena 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prostitutes 
but  acted  at  the  hatne  time  as  flute  or  eiihara  i>ldy 
era,  and  as  dancers,  and  were,  as  such,  trequeotij 
engaged  lo  add  to  the  splendour  of  faroBy  aaenteea,* 
or  lo  enliven  and  hei{;hten  the  pleasures  of  rrten  at 
their  symposia.  Their  private  ab<Kle8,  where  ullei 
two,  three,  and  more  lived  together,  were  also  fr^ 
ouently  places  of  resort  for  young  men.**  Mool  «l 
these  hetsnw  not  only  took  uie  greatest  care  to  pre* 
serve  their  physii-al  beauties,  and  to  attjuire  such 
accompli.Hhments  as  we  just  mentioned,  but  (laid 
oonsiderable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds.  Thus  the  Arcadian  Lastheneia  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,"  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epico- 
rui>  .\spa^M  is  t  vf  n  said  to  have  instructed  Soc 
rales  and  Pericles.  Whatever  we  may  Hunk  of  Mm} 
historical  truth  of  tliese  and  ainnler  repotta,  they 
are  of  importance  to  the  historian.  ina«<much  .is  th>'> 
show  in  w  hat  light  these  hetaera:  were  looked  upon 
by  the  ancients.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing  e»- 
peciaUy  to  tbeir  auperiority  in  intellectuai  cultava* 
linn  over  the  female  oitiiens.  that  men  preferred 
their  society  and  conversation  to  those  ol  citizens 
and  wives,  and  that  some  hetierc,  such  as  Aspasu, 
Laia,  Phiyne,  and  others,  formed  connexions  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  acquirf-d 
considerable  influence  over  Iheir  cuntempirant-a. 
The  iK  f  am!  unrestrained  eonduet  and  convtrwa* 
tion,  which  were  uul  subject  to  tlie  strict  convee* 
tional  rules  whieh  honest  women  bad  lo  oboerve; 
their  wit  and  humour,  of  whirli  so  many  instanees 
are  recorded,  were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  yovag 
men,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  hnabanda  aw^i* 
from  their  wives.  Women,  however,  of  tlie  iaMlh 
lect  and  character  of  Aspasia,  were  exccptiooa ;  xad 
even  .Athenian  citizens  did  not  scruple  to  introduce 
their  wivc^  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  tt»ey 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  whieh  they  mig;hl 
irnin  and  preserve  the  affections  of  thfir  husbands. 
The  disorderly  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  belarra 


1.  (T.,  p.  l(vS,  </  )-a.  (DOckh.  Public  Kcun.  of  AthPM,  ii..  p 
til.— Wolf,  Pn.lif.  ail  U<  iii'wth.  Lrptin.,  \\.  lnx»ii.,  iiota  60.) 

I  (Plat.,  Sulun,  c.  15.— Atbvn.,  iiii..  p.  571.) — i.  (c  Nc»r., 
|hl4M*  S.  (KiiA»>\.  R.  Akib..  p.  117.)— «.  (DcmiNtit.,  c. 

MOT.,  PL  13H.— B*ck»r.  «:hknlilc».  u-,  p. dec)  7.  (Plaut., 
MmM ,  iv«  A,  %.t 


I.  (EpKl  .  I  .  «  )— 3.  (Chitiklt*.  1..  p.  112  1—3.  (AtH#« 
p.  6Cy  -■»  mil  ,  p  .VW.j— i.  (.Kirh.,  c.  Titturrh..  p.  l>4.*cj 
—  6.  ( J'liaMtu.lti  »p.  Puilui.  VII.,  aw  )  — 7,  (Ji'iidfca. 
ypn>i^<i.)--».  (Uecych.,  ».»,  Kc«><im»*^.)— 9-  iPUu^,  Ft 
4,  64.)— 10.  (IM.,  Anopaf.,  p.  SOS.  ed.  fiwkea  >-  II.  (Ai 
64Sl)— lt.(Alhn,uii.,f.mj 
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set  forth  in  hotter  colours  than  in  the 
of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
0CbooI  of  ihe'  niidille  comedy,  and  in  tlu;  pliiys  of 
Flautiis  and  Terence;  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared Demoslh.,  e.  Near.,  lS66b4Ee.,lind  Athen., 
book  xiii.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the  hete- 
tm,  hut  tl.is  opinion  is  without  any  foundation.' 

Tlie  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  the  num- 
ber  of  Ms.  lietaers,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  man- 
ners and  beauty,  was  Coriotb.*  Straho*  atatea  tliat 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  town  possessed  more 
than  one  thousand  hetaira;,  who  were  railed  irjt'i- 
6ov?LOt,  and  who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger 
who  visited  Corinth.*  Hence  the  name  Kopivtiia 
wSfiif  was  need  as  synoaycooua  wiUi  iroipo,  and  ko- 
ocvA^CmAu  was  equiTaient  to  Inupffv.*  At  Spar- 
ta, and  in  most  other  Doric  statfs,  thf  hrtTrrp  seem 
never  lu  have  acquired  that  importance  which  they 
had  in  other  i>arts of  Qieeoe^  aod  among  tlie  Oneks 
sf  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  (question  is  who  tlie  hetcrB  gener- 
%Ily  were.  The  itpodovXoi  of  Corinth  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  slaves  belonging  to  .\phrod:tc  ;  and 
their  prostituti'in  was  a  kiml  of  service  to  the  god- 
dess. Those  Trdpvai  who  were  kept  at  Athens  in 
public  houses  by  the  mipvoftMKSc,  were  generally 
slaves  belonging  to  these  mpvoSooKoi,  who  compell- 
ed (hem  to  prostitntion  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
themselves  thereby.  The  owner.s  of  these  rropvat 
were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt  than  the  un- 
tappy  vietims  themseWea.  Sometimes,  however, 
thqr  wan  leol  prastitotes,  who  volunurily  entered 
!nto  a  contract  with  a  noppoSouKot .-  others,  again, 
were  females  who  lud  been  ediiraied  in  hetter  cir- 
euinstances  and  lor  a  better  fate,  but  hud,  by  mis- 
fortunes, lost  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled  by 
want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among  this 
iMt  daaa  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who  had 
been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought  up 
by  mppoSooKoi  lor  the  purptjse  of  prostitution.  An 
in-slanee  of  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  freed-woman, 
who  bad  contrived  to  procure  seven  young  children, 
fad  afterwaid  oompeUed  them  to  prostitution,  or 
paid  tfaam  to  men  who  wished  to  have  the  exclusive 
possession  of  them.*  Other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  are  inenl:onei!  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus.' 
Thus  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private  houses 
were  eilber  real  slavcM.  or,  at  least,  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  such.  Those  hetsrs,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  lived  alone,  either  as  mistresses  of  certain  in- 
dividuals or  as  common  hetajra-.  were  a]:iiO!-t  inva- 
riably strangers  or  aliens,  or  freed-womun.  The 
cases  in  which  daughters  of  Athenian  citizens 
adflftfld  the  Ufo  of  an  betara,  as  Lamia,  the  daugh- 
Mr  of  Cleaaor,  did,*  seem  to  have  occurred  very 
■eldom;  and  whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the 
sroman  was  by  law  uxi-luded  troni  ail  public  sacri- 
fces  and  offices,  sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien, 
and  aa  such,  became  subject  to  the  mpvuov  rtiof : 
ihe  fenerally,  also,  changed  her  name.  The  same 
degradation  took  place  when  an  Atherii  iii  citizen 
kepi  a  ;ro/)i'f(''ji',  wliieli  seems  to  have  u<:curred  very 
•cMom  * 

'fiTAIPHXEUX  rPA«H(^a<fn9acof  ypofv).  This 

1  (B*ck«r, CbwiUes,  i.,  p.  190,  <3cc.)— 3.  (PUto,  De  R«p.,  Hi., 
p,  4N. — Dio  ChiTKiit,,  Oral.,  xuvn.,  p.  119,  ixl,  Reiake. — Aria- 
iinili ,  Plut. ,  Mb.— Schol.  ml  loe.— Sctwi.  ad  Lr*itt.,  90.— Atheit., 
Siu,  j>.  S73,  Ac— MOUer,  Dor.,  ii.,  10.  7.)-3.  (rin.,  6,  p.  Sll.) 
-A.  (Wachamuth,  Hellen.  AUertbumak.,  il.,  3,  p.  48,  and  p.  299.) 
-a.  (Eoatath.  ad  II.,  ii..  5T0.)— 8.  (Demoith.,  c.  Ne«r.,  p.  1351, 
Ac.)— 7.  (J-'ompaTP  IiiFii*,  De  Philoctcm.  hsrpJ.,  p.  143.) — H. 
(Athpo.,  III!.,  p.  577,1— y.  (Ft'k  kh,  I' E<m[i.  i.f  Athens,  u.,  p. 
*9.— Fr.  Jat--A)9,  "  Ucrlrii'e  Zur  (ivv  U  \Vci!i!irh.  Gpsch- 
Iceht*,"  m  hi»  '*  \Vrnu»chte  Schriflen."  v  il.  iv.  — Itcrkrr,  Char- 
IklM,  i.,  p.  101^139,  and  U.,  p.  Il-t-ltill.  —  Linilmrj(-Brouwer, 
Wmmn  i»  Ik  CwUiwlws  Ibnta  at  Belisieaaa  dM  Gnea."— 
WkMoMSh,  HMln.  AKMtlMUMib,  ii.,  t,  p.  «■  *•  I 


'  action  was  maintainable  against  such  Athe.iiaii  n\ 
izens  as  had  administered  to  the  unnatural  lusts  o 
another  ;  but  only  if  after  such  degradation  tliej 
ventured  to  exercise  their  political  franchise,  and 
aspired  tu  bear  ofhco  in  the  state.  From  the  law. 
which  is  recited  by  iCschines,'  we  learn  that  such 
offenders  were  capitally  punished.  The  cause  was 
tried  by  the  court  of  the  thesmotheta.* 

HETAIR'IAI.    (Kid.  Eranoi.) 

HEXA'PHORUM.    {Vi<L  Lbctica.) 

*HI£AAC'iON  {UpiKov)  a  plant,  of  whicn  Di- 
oscorides  mentiona  two  ktnas,  Oio  rd  /Uya  and  the 
TO  uiKpov  The  former  of  these  Siblhorp  makes  the 
same  with  the  Arnopogon  pieroidcn,  Willd.,  and  the 
latter  with  the  Seorzonera  eUmgata,  Willd." 

*HI£RAX  (iipo^  a  term  amilied  to  varioua  ape- 
cies  €f  AeeifUriHa,  or  the  Hawk  tribe.  «*  llie  seho- 
1  last  on  .\pi)IK(niiis  Hbodiii.s  says,"  remarks  .\dams, 
"  that  Catiiiniiclui.^  <tescribcd  six  spei'ica  of  Hawk , 
and  Aristotle  rnentions  tiiat  come  had  riescnlied  tea 
species.*  Liimsus  appUes  the  term  rather  loosely 
to  three  genera,  namely,  the  Arte,  the  Falco,  an** 
the  Ptittaeiu.  The  IfpdKcc  of  the  Greeks  belong 
principally  to  the  .second  of  these.  1.  The  ipaaao- 
il'  ir  13  the  FaJco  palumbanua,  or  Goshawk  :  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  genus.*  2.  The  alauXuv  of  Aristotle 
was  tho  Meilin,  or  Falco  aaalon :  it  is  the  snialleat 
of  the  gnm.  3.  The  r/uipxiK  of  Aristotle,  ren- 
dered HiUo  by  Gaza,  is  the  spccieu  of  Buzzard 
called  Ring-tail  in  English,  namely,  the  Circus  py- 
gargus,  L.  4.  The  vrrorpiopxiK,  or  Sulfbuteo,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  the  last.  5.  The  Kipxof, 
or  third  species  of  Aristotle,  ia  not  satisfactorily  de> 
termhied :  Buflbn  supposes  it  the  Moor  Bnziaid,  oi 

Falco  aruginosus,  L.  ;  hut  Schneider  thinks  this 
|x)int  uncertain.*  Homer  calls  it  fAo^puronif  nert- 
nvuv,  •  the  swiftest  of  birds.''  6.  The  ir^of,  m 
oniJ^  of  Ariatotle,  in  Latin  AcdjUtr  JriMgiUmim, 
was  moat  probaMlj  the  Sparrow-hawk,  or  A/et 
nuM,  L.  It  ia  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  ifum 
of  Ovid*  was  the  Sea  Eagle,  that  of  the  later  cla.^ 
sics  the  Sparrow-hawk.  7.  The  ,v«'^'"f'  ^i"  xvuivdii 
of  Homer,  was  most  probably  identical  witn  the 
irrti^i;  but  cannot  be  otherwise  aatisfhetorily  deter> 
mined.*  8.  The  KcyxP^d  "r  Keyxp'f'rjr,  or  xrj^p^ff, 
or  (aa  we  read  it  in  the  Aves  of  .Xri.stophanes)  the 
Ktpxytl,  was  the  same  as  the  tinnunculus  of  Pliny, 
namely,  the  Falco  ttnnuncuius,  or  Kestrel.  9.  The 
two  speciea  named  iarepiac  and  rmpvir  by  Aris- 
totle'* cannot  be  satisfaetorily  ascertained.  10.  The 
iKtiv  or  VtTlvoc  is  the  Kite  or  Gied,  namely,  the 
MUvut  iclirtut,  Savigny.'"'' 

*II.  A  dying  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  .^lian. 
None  of  the  commentatMB  can  detennine  exactly 
what  it  ia.** 

HfEREION.  (Vid.  SiciirieiuH.) 

•HIEROBOT'ANE  {iepo€oTuvTi).  a  name  given  by 
Dioscondes  and  others  to  the  Vervain,  as  being  a 
plant  much  u*cd  in  religious  rites  (i*pof.  "  saorad,'* 
and  /Soruvfl,  '* jplaot").  (Kuf.  VKassNA.}" 

HIERODOTJLOI.  {Vid.  HvtMnM.) 

HIEROMANTEIA.    {Vid  Divinatio,  p.  869.) 

HIEROMiNE'.MO.NKS  {upofii:>}uover)  were  the 
more  honourable  of  the  two  cla^^es  of  n  presonta- 
tives  who  cumpoiied  the  .'Vmphictyonic  council.  Ac 
account  of  them  is  given  under  AjmncrvoNi,  p. 
49.  We  also  read  of  hieromnemones  in  Grecian 
states,  drstinct  from  the  Ampbictyonic  representa 
tives  of  tli  .s  name.  Thus  the  priests  of  Poieidon, 
at  Megara,  were  called  hieromnemones      and  at 


1.  (c.  Tinmn-!i.,  p.  47.)— 2.  (Mrier.  All.  Pn*-.,  S-T-l 
OBCor..        PJ,  6fi.  —  A  Jan»»,  Append.,  i.  ».) — i.  '.Aris! 


-3  (Di- 
ll. A. 


ix.,!2l.)— 5.  (  Vul.  11.,  xv.,  m<  -«.  (ad         N.  IL,  iv..  4.)— 7 
{OI.,  xiii.,  87.)— 8.  (Mat.,  viii.,  l4a.h-9.  (Uidymui  ad  II.,  m. 
391.  — Uamm,  Lex.  Uom.,  a.  v.)  — 10.  (11.  A  ,  ix.,  Sl.«  — it 
I,  ApMsd.,  ■.  V.)— 19.  (OMisa.  i.,  4S7.— JElias,  S.  A, 
I— IS.  (DioKurn  iv.,  01  J— M.  (KilU,  8/np.,  •iU ,  8, i 
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Byiantium,  which  was  a  colonj  of  Megara,  the  chief 
tnagistrate  in  the  state  appearj  to  have  been  called 
by  UiM  name,  la  a  decree  of  Byzaotium,  quoted  by 
DenuMthenes,^  a  hieraniBenon  Is  tnentioiMd  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  year ;  ami  we  also  find  the 
same  word  on  the  coins  ot  this  city  *  At  Chalce- 
don.  another  colony  of  Memra,  a  hieromnenion 
also  exiated,  as  is  proved  by  a  decree  which  is  still 
extant.*  An  inMnptkm  Ibttnd  in  Thasos  also  men- 
tions a  bieroamaiMNi  who  presided  over  the  treas- 
ury.• 

lUEIlONrC.f:.    { Vid.  Athi.et/«,  p.  190.) 
HIEKOPHANTES.    {Vid,  ELBOSiRtA.) 
HIEKOraiOI  (Ii^ovoKH)  were  sacrifioen  tt  Ath- 
ens, of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  jretr,  and 

conducted  all  the  nsual  sacrifices,  as  well  as  tiiose 

ttfluni.'in^'  t'>  th(^  quinqiicnni.il  festivals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  ol  the  Panalhenaea.*  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.*  The  roost  hon- 
ourabte  of  these  oflken  wen  the  sacrificers  for  the 
revered  goddesses  or  Eamenides  (leponotoi  ratf 
oefivaic  Persic),  who  were  chosen  hy  open  vote,  and 
probably  only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves.* 

'1EP0£TA1A£  rPA^HtiepoovAtary/M^).  The 
action  for  sacrilege  is  distiiigirislied  from  the  kvUmt^c 
iepuv  x'^ituTuv  ypa^,  in  that  it  was  directed  against 
the  oifence  of  robbery,  aggravated  by  violtnce  and 
desecration,  to  wliicli  the  penalty  of  death  w.ih 
awarded.  In  the  latter  action,  on  the  contrary,  the 
theft  and  embezzlement,  and  its  subject  matter, 
only  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  dicasts 
had  a  power  of  assessing  the  penalty  upon  the  con- 
vi'  iion  of  the  oflcnder.  With  resp^.cl  to  the  trihii- 
nal  t)i'hirc  which  a  case  of  sacrilege  might  have 
been  tru  d,  boino  circum^nces  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced cooaiderable  diflbreaoes.  The  ypoif  night 
be  preferred  to  the  king  arehon,  who  wonid  there- 
a\w\\  assciiible  the  areiopaijiis  and  preside  at  the 
trial,  or  to  one  of  the  Iheamotheta;  in  his  character 
of  chief  of  an  ordinary  heliastic  body ;  or,  if  the 
prosecution  assumed  the  form  of  an  aoogoge  cht 
ephegesis,  woold  fhU  within  the  jarisdietion  m  the 
Eleven.  Before  the  flnt-mentioned  court  it  is  con- 
jectured* that  the  sacrftege  of  the  alle^ji  j  .sjiulinlion, 
as  well  as  ihe  l.ict  ii.M-lf,  came  in  question  ;  that 
the  ihesmutheta:  took  cognizance  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if  the  fact  were 
established ;  and  that  the  Eleven  had  jurisdiction 
when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
common  robber  or  burglar,  surprisi d  m  the  com- 
mission of  the  otfence.  In  all  these  cases  the  con- 
vict was  put  to  death,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
his  body  denied  burial  within  the  Attic  tetntoiy- 
There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias*  extant  upon  thhi  sab- 
joct,  but  it  adds  little  to  our  knowledge,  except 
that  slaves  were  allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  ap 
pear  as  informers  against  their  master — a  resident 
alien— and  anticips^  their  emancipation  in  the 
event  of  bts  eonvietion. 

HIL.\'RI.\  {Wdpia)  seems  originally  to  have  been 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  day  or  season  of 
rejoicing.  'J'lie  tnlaria  were,  therefore,  according 
to  Maxunus  Mooachus,**  either  private  or  public. 
AnuNig  the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  wideh  a 
person  married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  bom  ; 
among  the  latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings 
Bli,Mi;irie.l  hy  .\  ni  w  einpcror,  .Such  days  wi  re  de- 
voted to  general  rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices, 

I.  (he  CoTtma.  p.  255  .  20,  -Ci.mpare  Polvb..  iv..  52.  4  4.)— S. 
lE.khrl.  DiK^r.  Num.,  vol.  n.,  p.  31,  Ac.')— 3.  (.MOll.-i,  Dur., 
lii.  «,  ^  10  (rt.,rkh.  C.rp.  Ii:«-r.,  Tol.  IK,  J.  1^3.  184.)— 5. 

(Puiliir,  0»oci.,  Mil,,  107.  —  Phi>tiU»,  ».  r.  h,  >soio(.)  —  6. 
(BAckh,  Corp.  later.,  *oi.  i.,  p.  250  »— 7.  (Ufmu»th.,  c.  .Menl., 
i.  HS,  e.— BCekk.  PaU.  Eom.aT  AtlMoa,  i.,  p.  3H8.)— 8.  ( M»i*r, 
Alt.  Pne.,  107.)— «,  IPia  CmUia.)— 10.  (Sehol.  ad  Dioon.  Ai«- 


j  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  show  any  traces  of  g.  let 

or  sorrow. 

But  the  Aomans  also  celebrated  hiiaha,  as  a  ferit 
stativa,  on  the  2bth  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybeleii 

the  mother  of  the  gods and  it  is  probably  to  dt». 
tingiiish  these  hilaria  from  those  mentioned  above, 
that  Lampridius*  calls  them  Hilana  Mains  Dru»'. 
The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  tirst  ader  ttkr 
vernal  ecjuinox,  or  the  first  day  of  the  year  which 
was  longer  than  the  night.  The  winter,  with  its 
gloom,  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day  of  a  betfti 
8easi>n  was  spent  in  rejoicings.*  The  manner 
us  celebration  during  the  time  of  the  Republic  i< 
unknown,  except  that  Valerius  Maximns*  mep'.icn* 
§utm  in  hoooor  of  Ite  mother  of  the  gods.  a»- 
specting  Its  celebration  at  the  tfane  of  the  Empire 
wo  learn  from  Herodian'  that,  among  olh°r  things 
there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and  before  this  statue 
were  carried  the  most  costly  speeiaier«  of  plat« 
and  works  of  art  belonging  efther  to  wealthy  Ro> 
mans  or  to  the  emperors  thcmseWrs  All  kmd.s  of 
games  and  amusements  were  al'ot^ed  on  this  day: 
masquerades  were  the  most  pr^itiiaent  a^'10ng  them, 
and  every  one  might,  in  his  c<isgaiae.  iritute'whooh 
soever  he  liked,  and  even  irag'iStmtAx. 

The  hilaria  were  in  rea'ilv  only  \n<;  last  day  of  a 
festival  of  Cybcle,  which  crmmf,"  ct.iJ  on  tlie  TiA  of 
March,  and  waj  solcmniied  U  (ne  (»alh  with  va- 
rious mysterious  rites  *  It  far.^  also  be  ubsmrved 
tbat  the  hilaria  arc  ncit'.ier  n^itionad  in  the  Roohhi 
calendar  nor  in  Ovid's  Fa^i. 

•HIMANTO'POUS  r'^viwrowf),  a  species  of 
bird,  which  Turner  cooj^iures  to  be  the  Red-shank. 
Gesner,  however,  prelvrs  the  Sea-pie,  or  Oyster*! 
catcher,  the  Hamalo^tu*  oslraUffVf,  L.' 

HIMATION.  (PU  Paluoh.) 

•HINNUS.  (Vid.Gtmnny 

*lIIPPAKri!l'>  (iTTa,,v')f).  an  animal  described 
by  Oppian.  I'ml-ably  the  same  with  the  ivHJim- 
f>C-' 

HIPPARMOSTES.  {Vid.  Aaav.  Grbsk,  p  96.1 
•HIPPEL'APHUS  {iwiriXii^X  a  large  animal  ol 

the  deer,  or,  rather,  antelo|)e  kind,  mentioned  b) 
Aristotle.  Cuvier  takes  it  to  be  the  Capra  ag»- 
i'ruj  of  Pallas,  the  same  as  the  Tragelaphus  of 
Pliny,  ljuflbn  makes  it  to  be  the  Cerf  ie$  Ardtm- 
net.  The  Greek  nam«  meuw  lUamDy  **hon»- 
stag."* 

•HIPPOCAMPUS  (Ijrirona/iTwr),  a  fabulfMis  ani- 
mal, (irs<'rif)t  i|  by  the  ancient  [K>ets  as  a  .species  of 
Seahorse,  having  a  tail  like  a  fish,  on  which  the 
seagods  ride. — Modem  naturalists,  however,  apply 
the  term  to  a  speciea  Of  fisht  the  SfngnmtkM  Hvm. 
campu,  called  in  Ttalian  Cav»{!b  smthio,  and  in  Eng- 
lish .Seahorse,  tx'cnuse  its  head  has  .some  rf  sf  m- 
blancc  to  that  of  a  horse.  It  grows  to  ihc  lenijih  ul 
eight  or  twelve  inches.'* 

•HIPPOLAP'ATHUM  (iiniM^otfoi').  a  plant,  a 
kind  of  Dock;  Laf^kmrn  koiUtut.    (Vid.  Lava- 

THUM.)" 

•HIPI'OM'.\.N[;.s  (ijrTo/idi/r),  a  plant,  said  t« 
grow  esp«  oiaily  in  .Vrcadia,  sought  for  and  eagerly 
devoured  by  horses ;  or,  as  otliers  say,  producisg  in 
them  mging  desire  or  madness.** 

•II.  A  preparation  from  the  Spurge  or  EujAtrkmt 
as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  infer  from  what  Theopbras- 
tus  savs  of  it." 

•HIPPOMAK  ATHRU-M  (irnn/iapaepov).  Adams 
observes  that  Stackhooae  makes  the  Imnyi^at^ 
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•f  Theophraatus  to  be  the  Ferula  communis ;  but 
Bprengcl,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  the  i  of 
Theophrastus  and  Hippocrates  to  l>e  the  Caehrys 
miciila.  In  his  edition  nf  Dioscorides,  he  refers  the 
fint  species  of  this  Stttbir  to  the  Caekryt  MtrrkmHt 
Vahl.  Dierbach  agn^  with  ^ITODfel  leqnetfng 
the  I  of  Hippocrates.'  ' 

HIPI'()I'K'R.E  {ImroKVixn).  SaJdle-hat^s.  This 
appendage  to  the  saddle  {nd.  EpHirpioM)  was  made 
»f  leather  {taeatU  MtorUP^  and  does  not  appear  ever 
C  lave  ohiuiged  its  form  and  appearance.  Its  prop- 
er Latin  name  was  bisaccium*  which  gave  origin  to 
tuauia  in  Italian,  ami  hfsarr  in  Fri'nrii.  I3y  the 
Gauls,  saddle-bags  were  called  Imiga,*  btxause?  they 
bulge  or  swell  outward  ;  this  significant  appellation 
is  still  retained  in  the  Welsh  bolgan  or  btelgan.  The 
more  elegant  term  kippoptra  is  adopted  by  Seneca,* 
when,  in  rfcoinriiendalion  of  the  habits  of  fruiiality, 
he  cites  the  example  of  Cato  the  censor,  who  rode 
with  saddle-bags  for  the  conveyanea  of  whatavar 
via  neseasan  to  bim  in  travelling. 

•HIPPOPfPAES  (lvno<^f(),  a  species  of  plant. 
Stackhoiipp  .«tij^[,'rsts  that  it  is  the  Diptacus  fuiionum, 
but  admits  that  he  entertains  doubts  respecting  it.  | 
Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  it  to  be 
the  Utmofkaju  rhanuunde* ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Di- 
saeoriaea  he  advanoes  wini  Adama  oonaideia  tha 
very  probable  opinion  that  it  ia  the  Jftyrfariss  spiwssa, 
or  Thorny  Sparge.^ 

•HIPPOPH.ESTUM  (iiriro^iffTov),  a  plant 
"  Sprengel.  in  his  Histoiy  of  Botany,  calls  it  the 
Cnicus  stelUuus,  but  In  his  edition  of  Diosoorides  be 
follows  Coiumna  in  referring  it  to  the  Cir*t«m  muI- 
Utvm,  or  .\llion.  1  atn  at  a  lo.ss  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  latter  be  a  synonymc  of  the  other."'' 

•HIPPOPOT'AMOS  (In-rrof  6  Tor<i/«of).  the  Riv- 
ar-horse,  or  Hippopotamiu  ampkilniu.  An  accurate 
description  is  given  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Dios* 
•mides,  and  other  ancient  writers  * 

•HIPPOS,  the  Horse.    ( Vid.  Equus.) 

•HIPPOSELI'NON  {linroaiXtvov),  a  plant,  which 
all  the  authorities  agree  in  making  the  same  with 
the  Anynmtfli  ohis  aUraa^  called  ia  English  AUtat- 
Jirv.* 

•HIPPOURIS  (Irrirovpif),  an  aquatic  plant,  the 
Horse-tad.  According  to  Adams,  the  first  spccit  s 
of  Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Ejuisetum  flu- 
wmiUUt  and  the  other  the  E.  bmotumt  two  aoecies 
of  Horse-tail  well  icnown  In  GKvat  Britain.  Iw  tw- 
vov  of  Thpophra,stus,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, is  must  probably  the  Htvpuns  vulgaris,  or  Mare's 
tail,  as  Sprencfl  suggests.** 

•HIPPU'HUS  (IfTirovporX  «  apeciea  of  Fish,  the 
OonwkeHa  Hippuru*,  L.  <*Anadi  says  it  ia  eaOad 
the  Dolphin  in  England,  but  this  is  merely  the  triv- 
ial name  given  to  it  by  seamen.  Dorion,  an  author 
quottil  by  Athenaeus.  states  that  it  was  sometimes 
called  Kopv^va,  and  hence  the  Linncan  name  of 
It  is  Ibrmed.  Coraj  anja  it  growa  to  the  length  of 
Ibur  or  five  feet."" 

•HfRUDO,  the  Leech.   ( Vid.  Bdblla.) 

»HIRU.\DO  (^f?/c5(:i),  the  Swallow.  "Three 
birds  of  the  Swallow  tribe,"  observes  Adams,  ••  are 
briefly  notinni  hy  Aristotle.'*  The  first  is  either  the 
Strtntdo  artoo,  tho  Martin, or  if.  nutUot  the  Cbim- 
ne)  Swallow.  JtSKtui^  aeema  to  point  to  the  tatter. 

1.  (Hippocra; ,  Nai.  Maliar«— Huoptirut.,  II.  P.,  ri.,  3.— Dr 
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La(.) — S.  (Efiwt.,  88.)— «.  (DiiMCor.,  ir.,  IM.— Theophnut.,  ix., 
IS.  —  Aduna,  Append.,  t.  v.)  —7.  (Diuacor,  it.,  170.  —  Aiiama, 
Apwrnd.,  a.  ».)— 8.  (Ucrod.,  ii.,  71.— Anstoc,  II.  A.,  ii.,  4.— Di- 
r*:-,r.,  ,M.  M.,  li..  25.— NiMnd..  Ther.,  505.)  —9.  (Thcophrasf., 
H.  P.,  li..  2  —Id.  C.  P..  Ti.,  12.— Dio«-or.,  ui.,  Tl.)— 10.  (Di<>». 
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The  second  is  probably  the  Swift;  and  the  tMid  tbs 

H.  rtparid,  or  Bank  Swallow.  Aristotle  favours  the 
opinion  which  received  the  eountenanee  of  Linn» 
us,  but  has  since  been  exploded,  that  swallowa  lUda 
themselves  In  botes  daring  the  winter,  and  do  nee 
mi^'rate  to  distant  coimtries.  Herodotus  states' 
that  the  swallows  do  not  migrate  from  Egypt. 
This  would  imply  that  he  ht-M  that  they  migrate 
from  other  countries.  Some  have  coniectured  that 
Homer  meant  the  Swallow  hy  the  bird  which  ht 
names  uvonaia,  or  iretp&waia,  as  some  read  it.* 

HISTOS  (lar(if).    (Ftd.  Malub.) 
HI'STRIO,  an  Actor. 

I.  Grkkk  Actors  {viroKpiTai).  It  ia  shotvn  is 
the  articles  Chorus  and  Diokvsu  that  the  Greek 
drama  originated  in  the  chorus  which  at  the  festi- 
vals of  Dionysus  danced  around  his  altar,  and  that 
at  fiist  one  person  detached  himself  from  the  cho- 
rus, and,  with  mimic  gesticulation,  related  his  story 
either  to  the  chorus  or  in  conversation  wi^  it.  If 
the  story  thus  acted  required  more  than  one  peiaon, 
they  were  all  represented  in  aneeession  by  the  same 
actor,  and  there  was  never  more  than  one  (lersos 
on  the  stage  at  a  time.  This  custom  was  retained 
by  Thespis  and  Phrynichus.  But  it  was  dear  that 
if  the  cbonis  tools  an  active  and  independent  part  in 
soeh  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  ita 
original  and  cliaracteri.^tic  sphere.  .iRsrhylus  theie- 
fore  added  a  s<>criiii]  actor,  so  that  the  action  and 
the  (lialocrijp  bfcame  iiniependent  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  two  persons  in  contrast  with  eacli  othei 
on  the  stage.*  Towards  the  close  of  his  career. 
..Cschylus  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  third 
actor,  as  is  the  ease  in  the  .\ izamemnini,  Clineplion, 
and  Eomenides.*  This  number  of  three  actors  w.ia 
also  adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was 
but  seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
Gildipus  in  Colonos,  however,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appcare*' 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  dtn  lation  from  the 
Sjr  neral  rule  WSS  called  irapaxopvyvfi'i  *  The  three 
regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  irpurayuvi(rr^c<  ^evTiim-.uvtar^^,  and  rpi- 
riT.  uri(jrr'ic*  ^hich  indicated  the  more  or  less  prom- 
inent part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in  the 
drama  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  de- 
vised, by  which  the  apectators,  at  the  moment  an 
actor  appeared  on  the  stafS,  were  enabled  to  judge 
which  part  he  was  t,'oint:  to  |>erfomi  ;  <tiiis  the  pro- 
tagonistcs  always  cainc  on  the  stajje  Ironi  a  door  in 
the  centre,  the  drvitoiagonistcs  from  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  trilagontstes  from  a  door  on  the  left 
Imnd  aide.*  The  protagonistes  was  the  prineiphi 
hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated  ;  and 
whenever  a  Gr<  <  k  (!rama  is  called  alter  the  name 
of  one  of  its  pcrsonae,  it  is  always  the  name  of  the 
character  which  was  performed  by  the  protagunia* 
tes.  The  deuteragonistes,  in  the  pieces  of  iEachy- 
lus  for  two  actors,  calls  forth  the  various  emotions 
of  the  priitae'Viistes.  either  by  friendly  synii>al!iy  or 
by  painful  tidings,  &c.  The  part  of  a  iriiaL'nnistea 
is  represented  by  some  external  and  invisible  pow- 
er, bj  which  the  hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suf- 
fbr.  When  a  tritsgonistes  was  added,  the  part  aa* 
signed  to  him  was  generally  that  of  an  instigator, 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protago- 
nistes, while  he  himself  was  the  least  capable  of 
depth  of  feeling  or  sympathy.  The  deuteragonistea 
in  the  dramaa  for  three  acton,  ia  geneialqr  diatin' 
guished  bjf  lefttneas  and  warmth  of  fteling,  but  hat 
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not  iu  dt>th  and  vebeiDeiioe  peculiar  to  the  prota- 
f  onistes,  and  dns  aerm  aa  a  IbU  to  Ml  Ml  the 

characi'-r  of  ttw  Chief  hew  in  ita  meet  atriUnig  and 

rivid  culunrs  • 

The  fcmair  characters  of  a  play  were  alw^B  pcr- 
fonneU  by  young  men.  A  distinct  class  of  persons, 
l"lio  made  acting  on  the  stage  tbeir  profession,  was 
anknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the  period  of  their 
ijreat  dramatists.  The  earlie.st  and  i^atest  dra- 
Wii'.ic  pocis,  Thespis,  Melanthius,  .Sonhocles,  and 
probably  .^sf  hylus  also,  acted  in  their  own  plays, 
and  in  all  probability  as  protagonistie.  We  also 
Itnow  of  eeveral  instances  in  which  distinguished 
Athenian  citizens  appeared  ^n  the  stage,  and  JEs- 
chines,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple  to  act  the  part  «)f 
tritagonistes.*  These  circumstances  show  that  it 
was  by  no  means  thought  degradinff  in  Greece  to 
perfbrm  oa  thaatafe.  and  that  no  atinoa  whatenrer 
waa  attached  to  the  nanw  of  a  man  for  hfa  appear- 
ing on  tlic  stage.  Bad  actors,  however,  to  what- 
ever station  in  life  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that 
account,  spared  ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing 
dtopleasuro  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to 
have  been  by  whistling  *  It  appears  that  when  the 
spectators  showed  their  displeasure  in  too  ofTensivc 
or  insullin-j  a  nuinner,  tlic  ai-tor.s  would  sometimes 
nttack  the  most  furwaril  ol  thn  aiidirnce,  and  quar- 
rels of  this  kind  ended  nut  unfrcquently  in  blows 
and  wounds.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  persons 
began  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
fession of  actors,  and  distinguished  individuals  re- 
ceived, even  as  early  as  time  of  Demosthenes, 
exorbitant  sums  fur  their  performances.  Various 
instances  are  mentioned  in  D5ckh's  Publ.  Econ.  of 
AthttUf  i,  p.  161,  die.  At  the  time  when  Greece 
had  tost  her  independenoe,  we  find  regular  troops 
of  sctfirs,  who  were  either  stationary  in  pnrtirular 
toivns  of  (Jreece,  or  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
and  ctigaj,'ec*  themselves  wherever  they  found  it 
ouMt  profitabld.  They  formed  regular  oompaniea 
•r  guilds,  with  their  own  internal  organisation,  with 
their  common  officers,  property,  and  sacra.  We 
possess  a  number  of  inscriptions  belunging  to  sucli 
companif  .s,  with  decrees  to  honour  their  superiors, 
or  to  declare  their  gratitude  to  some  lung  to  whom 
they  had  been  engi^ed.  Bat  these  acton  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  in  very  contemptuooa  terms ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  in  some  eases  shivea  OT  freedmen, 
and  tht  ir  ordinary  pay  seeiii.s  to  bavS  been  SOVen 
drachniie  for  every  performance.* 

II.  RoMa.v  AoToaa.  The  word  kialrionet,  by 
which  the  Koman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to 
hare  been  formed  from  the  Etruscan  hiiier,  which 
signified  a  ludio  or  dancer.*  In  the  year  364  B  C. 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  as  no  human 
means  could  stop  it,  the  Romans  are  aaid  to  have 
tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  goda  by  aoanio  plays 
(his  Ktniei),  whidi  until  tiien  had  been  mknown 
to  them  ;  and  iis  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
prepared  for  such  performances,  the  Romans  sent 
to  Etniria  for  them.  Tlie  first  histriones  who  were 
thoa  introduced  from  £truria  were  dancers,  and  per- 
ftmned  their  movementa  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
inte.  That  the  art  of  dancing  to  this  accompani- 
ment should  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Roman?  is  hardly  credible;  the  real  secret  must 
have  been  in  the  mode  of  dancing,  that  ia,  in  the 
nrimte  representations  of  the  daneera,  aoeh  as  they 
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are  deaeribed  by  Dionyahia*  and  Appiait.*  That  tM 
Etniaeana  fhr  axeeOed  ttia  Roroana  hi  these  mhnie 

daiii-i  s  is  more  than  probable  ;  and  wc  find  that  in 
suhseqiu'nt  nines,  also,  a  fresh  su  rly  of  ?-truscan 
dancers  {hiitnonra)  came  to  Rome  *  Uouian  youths 
afterward  not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  alsi 
recited  rude  and  jocose  verses  adapted  to  the  movn 
ments  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute. 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  unaltered  until  th« 
lime  of  Liviiis  Andronicus,  who  introduced  a  slave 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  rccitiqg 
the  recitative,  while  he  htmaalf  performed  the  ap> 
propriate  dance  and  gestictttaitlon.  (Ftd.  Canti- 
ccM.)  A  farther  step  in  the  development  of  the 
drama,  which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was. 
that  the  dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue, 
and  acted  a  atoiy  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
llnte.*  The  name  Matrio,  which  originally  signi* 
fed  ndaneeTt  was  now  applied  to  the  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  atellanm  were  played  by  freehorn  Ro- 
mans, while  the  reralar  drama  was  left  to  the  his- 
triooea,  who  formed  a  distinct  class  of  persona.  It 
fa  dear,  fWm  the  worda  of  Livy,  thM  the  tMrienea 
were  not  citizens  ;  that  they  were  not  contained  in 
the  tribes,  nor  allowed  to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in 
tt.e  Uoiiian  legions;  and  that,  if  any  citizen  entered 
the  profession  of  histrio,  he  on  this  account  was 
excluded  from  hta  tribe.  Niebohr*  thinks  differ- 
ently, bat  does  not  aasign  any  reaaon  for  his  opto 
inn.  The  histriones  were  therefore  always  either 
freednieii.  strant'ers,  or  slaves,  and  many  pas.sa^es 
of  Roman  writers  show  that  they  were  gern  rally 
held  in  great  contempt.*  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Repulriic,  it  waa  only  aueh  men  aa  Cieeto,  who,  by 
their  Greek  edueation,  ralaed  themeetvea  above  the 
prejudices  of  tlielr  countrymen,  and  valued  the  per- 
son no  less  than  the  talents  of  an  .f^sopus  and  Ros- 
cius.*  But,  notwithstandin'^  this  low  estimation  in 
whieh  acton  wera  generally  held,  distinguished  in- 
dividnals  among  them  attracted  immense  erowda  to 
the  tlieatre.«,  and  were  exorbitantly  paid  •  Roscins 
alone  received  every  day  that  he  performed  one 
tliiii|s;;ti,|  ilenarii,  and  .(Esopus  left  his  son  a  fortune 
of  200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
bv  his  proftaaion.*  The  position  of  tbe  histrionea 
was  in  some  respects  altered  during  the  Empire 
By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at  any  time 
and  m  any  place,  and  the  prstor  had  the  right  to 
scomge  them  (jus  nrgarum  in  Uatrionea).  Tbia 
law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as  far  as 
he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  virgarum.  and 
confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where  (ludi  et  scena)  the 
acton  peiihrmed."  But  he  nevertheless  inflicted 
veiy  aavere  punishmenta  upon  thoae  acton  wluN 
either  hi  their  private  lile  or  in  their  conduct  on  the 
stage,  committed  any  impropriety."  .\fter  these 
regulations  of  Augustus,  the  only  leg.il  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  actors  for  improper  con- 
duct seem  to  have  been  impriaonment  and  exile.'* 
The  joa  Tirgarom  fa  indeed  eaid  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  pra'tor  by  a  law  of  .\ugustus  himself," 
;  not  expressly,  hut  by  the  interpretation  put  upon 
this  law  by  tlsf  juri>ts  Ihit  ihis  interprelHlior.  can 
not  have  become  valid  till  after  the  reign  of  Tibe 
riua,  of  whom  it  is  clearly  stated  that  he  refused  to 
restore  tlie  joa  virgarum,  because  it  had  been  ab(^ 
ished  by  his  predecessor.'*  These  circumstances. 


1.  (Antiq.  Rom.,  Yii.,  71.)— 3.  (riii..  M.)— 3.  (Mailer.  Esnuk., 
iv.,  1, a.)— 4.  (rill.  GnmoT.  ad  Liv.,  Lc^— ft.  {IiMl.flf  Umih^  U 
p.  no,  B.  1  ISO.)— a.  (Cic.,  Pm  Arch.,  ft.->G«n.  Ncp.,  Pir«ftk«  C 
— SoeloB..  Tib.,  S3.)-r  (Mum*.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.)— 8.  (Cib.  Is 
VetT.,  >v.,  10.)— B.  (Macr  .K.,  I  c.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  u,  T:.J-« 
II.  (8««l.,  Ootm.,  4».)— 1^  (Tacit.,  Asa.,  iv.,  |4.— ItLib^sni, 
tt>--il^  (Pasll.,  S«Mn  v..  llL  M>^«.  (M..  Aaa«  i .  TU 
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nod  the  favoor  of  the  emperon,  iooieaaed  Uie  ano- 
ga'ioe  and  the  loose  eondDot  of  the  histriones,  and 

the  theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
lights.  Hence  Tiberius,  on  on3  oceasum,  found  liim- 
•elf  obliged  to  expel  all  histriones  from  Italy  ;'  hut 
they  weie  recalled  and  patrooised  by  his  successor.* 
Some  of  the  Utter  emperors  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  histriones,  and  kept  them  for  their  private  amuse- 
ment {kistripius  au/ici').  They  performed  at  the 
repasts  of  the  emperors,*  ami  were  occasionally  al- 
lowed, also,  to  play  in  the  ilieatres  before  the  peo- 
ple {|wUicflteafiir).  In  the  Digest*  we  read  that  all 
actors  were  infamous.  From  the  time  of  Tacitus 
the  word  histrio  was  used  as  synonymous  with  pan- 
toniimus.* 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  common  ac- 
tors received  during  the  tune  of  the  Republic,  no- 
thing ia  known.  The  pay  ftsdf  was  called  lucar,^ 
whieh  word  was  perhaps  oonflned  originally  to  the 
payment  made  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  reli- 
gious services  celebrated  m  groves.  In  the  times 
jf  the  Empire  it  seems  that  five  denarii,'  or,  ac- 
oordiog  to  others,*  seven  drachma:,  were  the  oom- 
inon  pay  fiv  a  histrio  for  one  performanee.  Sever- 
al emperors  found  it  necessary  to  re^triet  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  immoderate  s,uins  to  aeturs,"  'I'he 
Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  fond  of  all  hi.stri- 
onic  arts,  ordained  that  every  actor  should  receive 
live  aurei.  and  that  no  one  who  gave  or  eondneted 
theatrical  representationa  should  exceed  the  sum 
of  ten  aurei."  But  It  is  not  clear  whether  in  this 
regulation  the  payment  for  one  or  more  porfomian- 
ees  is  to  be  uitderstood.  These  sums  were  either 
paid  Iqr  thoae  who  engaged  the  actors  to  play  for 
the  smoaement  of  the  people,  or  from  the  fiscua." 
Besides  their  regular  pay,  however,  skilful  htstriones 
received  from  the  people  gold  and  sih*  r  crowns, 
nrhich  were  given  or  thrown  to  them  ujion  the 
stage.'* 

HOLOSPUY'KATON.   (Ktd.  Bkonzk.  p.  77.) 

HOMOIOf.   (Vid  CiviTAS,  OatRK.  p  260.) 

HONORA'RI.\  ACTIO     (V'lJ.  Actio,  p  17.) 

HONORA  RIUM.  {Vid  AnvocAXcs, Cincia  Lsx.) 

HONORA'RIUM  JUS.    (Vtd.  Edictum.) 

HONO'AES.   Cicero'*  speaks  of  the  "  Amotm 
fo^C*  and  Horace**  of  the  populua 
"  qui  ttultua  Asnarct 
Sape  iat  indigni*.'* 
In  both  passages  the  word  "  honores"  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  whieh  qualified  individ- 
nds  were  called  hy  the  votes  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens.   Cirero  calKs  the  qusestorship  "  honor  and 
the  words  "  magistratus"  and  "  honores"  are  some- 
times eeuplad  together.   The  capacity  of  enjoying 
the  honores  was  one  of  the  distingoiahing  marks  of 
citiienship.   ( Vid.  CivrrAS.) 

There  api)ears  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest.  "  Honor  munieipaiit"  is  de- 
fined to  be  "admnittraiw  retpHMM aim  HgniUtit 
graiM,  the  eitm  avmflu,  n9e  tint  trogaiioiu  eonfm- 
gemt."  Munus  was  either  puWinim  or  privatum. 
A  iMihlicurn  munus  wa.s  concerned  about  admiiiis- 
tralion  (in  admtnitlranda  republica),  and  was  at- 
tended with  cost  (ntntpfiw),  but  not  with  rank  {digni- 
to).  ** Honor"  waa  praperiy  said  "deferri,"  *<  dari 
munus  was  said  "  imponi."  Cicero"  uses  the  phrase 

I.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  14.— Dion  Cais.,  Iviii..  p.  708.)— 2.  (Dion 
Cm.,  lix.,  p.  73S.)— 3.  (Simrtinn.,  Hsdr.,  r..  19.— Jul.  Capitol., 
Varut,  c.  8.)— 4.  (Sueton.,  (Vuiv,.  74.)— i.  (3,  lit.  2.  •.  1.)— 6. 
(BOtlicber,  Ui. Tacit.,  p.  233.)— 7.  (Ttu-it.,  Ann.,  1.77  — Plut,, 
QoMt.  Booi.,  p.  985,  C— Fcitua,  a.  <e.  "  Lucar"  awl  "  Pccunia.") 

(SnM.,ICpM„80.)— 8.  (Lonw.  ksroM*^  c  fS.)— 10. 
(IheiL,  L  e/-8iMt.,  Tik,  M.)— 11.  (M.  Oapiiot.,  M.  Anion., 

II.  — Coirirain>  Schol.  ml  Jut.,  rii,,  543.) —  12.  (Liiaini,  E»- 
?wm.N.«d  Txrit.,  Ann.,  i.) -13.  (Plwdr.,  F»Ij.,  v.,7, 16.— Pliu., 
M-  Vn       a.)— 14.  (To^e.  90.)— 16.  (S«nn..  I_  vi.,  i>  1ft. 


•*  Lmarihita  tt  rthmUiut  mmuntiu  ^trfknelimf*  m 
signify  one  who  has  attahied  all  the  noiioort  that 

his  stale  can  (^'wp,  and  discharged  all  the  dutif»» 
whieh  are  owed  hy  a  ••aizen.  A  person  "r  ho  held 
a  magi.'^tratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  muncra, 
but  only  as  incident  to  the  office  (iiuigw^iceiUiM*im$ 
munere  adiliMiM  jperfunelmti),^  for  the  offlee  ftadf 
was  the  honor.  Such  niunera  as  these  were  pohllB 
games  and  other  things  of  the  kind.* 

HOPLITAL  (Kii.  Abka,  p. M;  Aanr,  Gaen, 
p.  99.) 

HOPLOMACHI.    ( Vid.  Gladiatoreb,  p.  476.) 

HORA  ((jpa),  in  the  signification  of  hour,  that 
is,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  D  C.  The  equinoc- 
tial hoaia» though  known  to  astronomers  and  phOoa* 
opber8»  were  not  used  in  the  aflaira  of  oommon  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  firarth  century  A.D. 
.\s  the  divi.iion  of  the  natural  clay  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  both  in  summer  and  wmler,  rendered  the  du- 
ration of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
the  different  aeaaona  of  the  year,  it  la  not  easy,  with 
aoenraey,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  horn  of  the  an- 
cients to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The  hours  of  an 
ancient  day  would  only  coincide  w  ith  the  hours  of 
our  day  at  the  two  e(iiiiiioxe.s.  (  Tu/  Dits  and  Ho- 
ROLOoiDM.)  As  the  duration  of  the  natural  day, 
moreover,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a  plaoe^ 
our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with  the  natn> 
ral  days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  his  Hand' 
buck  dcT  Ch!v!ii  !iii;ie,  has  given  the  following  a|>- 
proximate  duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome  ip 
the  year  45  B.C.,  which  w  as  the  first  after  the  new 
regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Cesar ;  the  length 
of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  ei^^lit  principal 
points  in  the  apperent  OOOme  of  the  sun. 

D«}i  of  Ibc  ]mr.  Tbrir  daniwi*  la 

AS  B.C  «|«iK>c;;al  hmn. 

Dec.  23  8  hours  54  minutes 

Feb.  6  9  50 

March  23  12    "  0 

.May  9  14  10  «» 

June  25  15    •*     g  ** 

August  10  .....  14    **    10  ** 

Sept.  25  It    **     0  '< 

Nov.  9  9         50  « 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  aommer  end 
winter  solstice,  with  the  hours  of  our  day. 
smmia  solstick. 

RoiMB  Roan,  Madcni  Umn. 

1st  hour  .  4  o'clock,  27  minutes,  0  seconos. 

2d  «'  .  .  6  "  42  "  SO  •' 

8d  "  .  .  6  "  68  "  0  " 

4th  »  .  .  8  «•  18  "  80  •« 

6th  ••..»••  »"  0" 

6th      .  .  10  "  44  «  80  * 

7th  "  .  .  12  "  0  "  0 

8th  "  .  .  1  "  16  30  " 

9th  "  .  .  a  «  31  "  0 

lOlh  <*  .  .  8  M  40  «*  80  *• 

11th      .  .  5  "  8  0 

12th  •*  .  .  0  17  •*  30  «• 

Endoftbedey  7  •*  88  *•  0  « 

WINTBS  8<IL8nC«. 
Rnoiaa  HoMi^  Hiidaru  Ilnn. 

let  hoar  .  7  o'cJock,  33  minntee,  0 1 

«d  *•  .  .  8  "  17  *•  80  «* 

3d  "  .  .  9  *•  8  «♦  0  « 

4lh  •*  .  .  9  "  40  "  30  " 

6th  "  .  .10  "  81  0  '* 

6tb  "  .  .  a  *•  15  "  30  " 

Tlh  "  .  .  18  «  0  «*  0  " 

8th  "  .  12  "  44  "  30  " 

1.  (Cie.  ad  Wtau,  ii«  IT.)-*.  (Dir>  M,  tit.  4,  "  U« 
boa  M  BoMifbH.'O 
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Ml  boar  . 

Mattn  Bom 

1  o'clock,  29  minutes,  0  seconds. 

lOth  •* .  . 

2     «      13            80  " 

tlth      .  . 

S           M    «*       0  « 

12th   "  . 

3    «      42    •*      80  *< 

Eai  of  Ihe  day 

4     u      27     *'        0  *• 

The  eostom 

of  divhling  the  natural  day  into 

twelTo  equal  parts  or  hours  laatedt  as  we  hare  oh- 
•erred  till  a  very  late  period.  The  iint  calenda- 

nutr.  -.  wliifh  we.  find  the  duration  of  day  aiuJ 
Aigl*t  rr.arked  according  to  equinoctial  hours,  is  the 
CaVsodarium  rusticum  Fameaianum.' 

Another  question  which  has  often  been  diacoaaed 
in  wbethsr,  in  sneh  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
Innia  bora,  &c  ,  we  have  to  understanti  the  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  ancient  sundials,  on  which 
Che  hours  are  marlted  by  eleven  lines,  so  that  the 
Avst  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fril  n\xm  Ihr  fir^t  lirv  ,  it  misht  seem  as  if 
hora  prima  int  ant  ait'  i  ihf  I  qisn  o("  the  first  hour. 
But  the  manii'T  u\  which  Martial."  whfii  doscnbing 
the  various  purposes  to  which  the  hours  oi  lite  day 
jveie devoted  by  the  Romans,  apeaka  of  the  ixiurs, 
teves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions  prima,  altera, 
lertia  hora,  ice,  mean  the  boar  which  is  passing, 
and  not  that  which  has  already  elapsed.' 

HOKDEA'KIUM  iES.   (V,d  ^.s  Hordearicm.) 

HOPOI  {tpot)  were  atooe  tablets  or  pillars  put 
jp  on  noitfafed  houses  and  landa  at  Athena,  upon 
whidi  the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  in- 
•eribed,  and  also  the  natne  of  thr  archon  rponymns 
in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made.*  The 
MIowing  inscription  u|K)n  an  6po(  found  at  Acharnae 
ia  taken  from  Bockh  :*  'Evl  Qenfpaarov  dpxouroc, 
ipor  x^P^"^  ^tf^  ho^etXofteviic  ^avotnpuri^  Uaiav 
V«)  XX,  that  is,  ^ioxt?.i<jv  ^pnxuuv.  It  appears  that 
he  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phanostratus,  but 
hat  the  purc-hase-money,  instead  of  bting  paid}  was 
allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  waa  let  by  the  ar- 
elion  and  his  guardian  (vid.  Epitropos),  the  penon 
to  whom  it  was  let  was  oblige<l  to  hypothecate  a 
sufficient  pit cc  of  ground  or  other  real  pTo|)erty, 
which  w  as  called  arrorifajfia :  and  upon  this  ati  <V"C 
was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  clTi  ct, 
as  in  the  following  example,  which  is  taken  from 
an  6po{-  found  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon :  'Opof 

•«of  UpobaCAiaiov*).  'Oftot  were  also  placed  upon 
nooses  and  lands  on  account  of  money  due  to  a 
husband  for  the  dowij  of  his  wile,'  and  also  upon 
the  pro()erty  wbieh  a  hasband  was  obliged  to  give 
as  a  security  for  the  dowrj-  wliioh  he  received  with 
his  wile.*    {Vtd.  Dos,  Greek,  p.  379.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  ipoi  upon  property 
waa  1^  great  antiquity  at  Athena ;  it  existed  before 
Ihe  time  of  SoUm.  who  removed  all  atooea  atanding 
upon  estates  when  he  itieased  «r  relieved  the 

debtors.* 

HOROLO  GIUM  {upoUyioi')  was  thf  name  of 
the  various  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  an- 
cients measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  liorologia  of  which  men- 
lion  is  made,  were  called  iroP.of  and  yvuftuv.  He- 
rodotUd'*  ascrib«\s  their  invtnti.in  to  the  Baby- 
ioniaru;  Phavorinus"  to  .\naxuiiandcr ;  and  Pii- 


I.  (Uclrr,  Hm.ihurh  i!er  Chrun..  li.,  p.  139,  Ac  — Gr»r., 
Tb««*ur.  Aut.  K  til  .  Till.)— 2.  (iv^,  >*.) -3.  (Uirkcr,  Gilluf,  i., 
».  IM,  4c.) — 4.  (Haipocnit.,  i.  v.  'Opoj  mud  'Acri^roK— PoUui, 
Omb.,  tu. ,  85.— ( i  io.,  II., 9.)— ft.  (Con.  InMriBi,  Uf- 
1.  (BBekb,  p.  Hi  — Compu*  lasoa,  De  Phfloct. >m«d.,p.  HI.) 
—f.  (DoBjiSth.c  Sp»d~  ion,  ai.)— 4.  (Drmrwth.,  c.  Onetor., 
■  p.  b77.)— 9.  (Piat.,8aL,  tS.~BOwi.  PaM.  Econ.  of  Athen*, 
I.,  p.  ITS.— Id  .  Corp.  laacrip.,  i.,  p.  ♦M.— Mu»cnm  Cnticum, 
N?.  nil.,  p.  «'.?•-'.— H(Tnld.,0»««'rT.,  ad  J.  A.  et  R  ,  r  -Mfi- 
n,  AU.  Vr.ccf,  p.  5M.>— 10.  (ii^  109.)— 11.  (ap.  Dtog.  LmiI, 
Ik.  I,  a.— c..n>i«re  8sidi%  s.  T.  TtniiHW  wd  'AvtUffniptt'} 
SOU 


ny^  to  his  disciple  Anaximenes.  Herodotus  meotu  ut 
the  «dAor  and  ypouu*  as  two  distinct  instruments 
Both,  however,  dt'vided  the  day  into  twelve  equtt 

parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sundial.  The  yvvfujv, 
which  was  also  called  aroixdov,  was  the  more 
simple  of  the  lw»,  and  prntinlily  the  more  ancient. 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  i>tanding  perpendic- 
ularly,  in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  (rabiAipovX  ao 
that  the  length  of  its  shadow  might  be  easily  aaerr> 
taiiicd.  The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  w  as  ineasuif  J 
by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on  the  place 
where  the  ahadow  fell.*  The  gnomon  is  almost 
vriihoot  exeqrtion  mentioned  In  oonnexion  with 
the  Mirvm  or  the  bath ;  and  the  tfane  for  the  fi>r> 
nmr  was  towards  .•^unsct,  or  at  the  time  whnn  the 
shadow  of  the  t:"'""""  fneasured  ten  or  twelve 
feet.*  The  longot  .-hadow  ol  tht  jjnomon.  at  sun- 
riae  and  aunaet,  was  generally  IS  ^eet,  but  in  some 
eases  S4  fieet,  so  Uiat  at  die  time  of  (he  Mwnov  It 
was  20  feet.*  The  time  for  batliinc  was  when  the 
gnomon  threw  a  shadow  of  kct  *  In  later 
times  the  name  pnomnn  was  applied  to  any  kind  nf 
sundial,  especially  its  finger  which  threw  the  saad> 
ow,  and  thus  pointed  to  the  hour.  Kven  the  elep* 
sydra  is  sometimea  called  gnomon  * 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  vei  y  imperfect  in- 
striinicnt.  and  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the  da} 
into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it.  This  may  be  the 
reason  that  we  tind  it  only  used  loi  aiMh  purpoaea 
as  are  mentioned  above.  The  iraAsc  ot  ^jUerptfirisr, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  a  more  per- 
fect kind  of  sundial  ;  but  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
not  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
mentioned.'  It  consisted  of  a  basin  (X««a»'<f).  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  perpendicuUu'  staff  or  fin- 
ger {yvufiuv)  was  erected,  and  In  it  the  twelve  ports 
of  the  day  were  marked  hy  lines.* 

Another  kind  of  horolog  uni  was  the  cleptyira 
(xAfVi'V")-  derived  its  name  from  KXiirrttv  and 
Inkyi,  as  in  its  original  and  simple  bum  it  consisted 
of  a  vessd  with  aeveral  little  openkifa  (iyMi|MifB) 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water  eoKtakied 
in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth.  This  instm 
ment  seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  only  fur  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  time  during  which  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  speak  ia  tt.e  courts  of  justice 
at  Athens.  The  time  of  its  inventioL  or  introduction 
is  not  known,  but  at  the  time  of  Aristophanes*  it 
appeals  to  have  been  in  common  use.  Its  form  anc 
construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle.'*  The  clepsydra  was  a  hollon 
riobe,  probably  aomewhat  flat  at  the  top  part,  where 
It  had  a  diort  neck  (aiU^),  like  that  of  a  bottle, 
through  which  the  water  was  poured  into  it.  Thi« 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  (n-u^a), 
to  prevent  the  water  running  out  at  tlie  bottom. 
The  clepaydra  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  waa 
probably  not  of  glass  or  of  any  tnmapaient  mate- 
rial, but  of  bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  could  nnt  be 
seen  in  the  clepsydra  it-self  what  cjuantity  oi  water 
bad  escaped.  As  the  time  for  speaKiig  in  the  .\ihc;- 
nian  courts  was  thus  measured  by  water,  the  oru- 
toira  firequently  use  the  tenn  M*^  instead  of  the 
time  allowed  to  them  (tv  ly  Ifi^  (xbn").  iEschi- 
nes,'*  when  describing  the  order  Ln  which  the  sever- 
al parlies  were  alloweid  to  speak.  <iys  that  the  trrsi 
water  waa  given  to  the  accuser,  the  recond  to  the 
accused,  and  the  third  to  the  j»idpes     .\n  e.«i>eciiil 

1.  (II.  N.,  ii..76.) — i.  (Haarcli.,  1.  T.'Kirr.firo  .15  (3«('a  «ri<i  i",*- 
^«a■so^9(.— Pollui,  OnoB>.,i.,7t.) — J.  (Amloph.,  Eoclei  ,  tit, 
with  tho  fchol.— PoUax,  L  e.— MMMdat  ap.  Athan.,  vi.,  p.  MS. 
— Hcijrch.,  1.  V.  Atnfvmv  totxtiw.)—*.  (Bahalklci  ip  Ath 

<-D.,  I.,  p  6.)— A.  (Lttciui,  Crottoa.,  r  17  —Id.,  Somn.  •.  OtXl^ 
c.  0.)— 6.  (Athan.,  ii.,  41)— 7.  (Anst.  pK  ,  »|..  Poll.,  tx.,  i.YM 
8.  (Alciplinm,  EjMjt.,  III.,  4.— LociiJi.  I,.  >i|li  .  r.  4  )— 9.  (Ttd. 
Aiharn.,  853.— V. Ki' ,  93  »nd  fe»7.)— 10.  (Fn  l  i-  n,  .  im.,  ^'>- 
II.  U>cinMUi«  l>a  Conni.,  p.  tS4.—iir    xvfB  ^  iM^  * 

UuOk^  ^  I0M.)-1I.  (0.  OMn  P-  MV')  t 
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a4lcer  ( i  lo'  vAup)  was  appointed  in  the  courts  for 
M  purpo3«  of  watching  tiie  clepsydra,  and  stopping 
Ik  When  aoj  doeaments  were  read,  whereby  the 
neeker  was  interrapted ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
Alt  Demosthenes'  calls  ont,  ov  d2  MXatt  rb  Uup. 
The  time,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  water 
•Dowed  to  a  speaker,  depended  upon  the  impor- 
laaee  of  the  eaae ;  and  we  are  informed  that  in  a 
fpufi^  mfionrptaSttaf  the  water  allowed  to  each 

amoonted  to  deren  amphorae,*  whereas  in  trials 
concerning  the  right  of  inheritancR  only  nnr  am- 
pht^ra  allowed.'  Those  actions  in  wlucti  the 
time  was  thus  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called 
bf  PoUiuc*  Hkm  xpif  Mup :  others  are  termed  di- 
«at  fan  Morse.  8iM  in  these  the  epeakers  were  not 
lied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  only  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we  know  is 
Ihc  ypa^v  Ka>^('jnfuz  * 

The  clepsydra  used  ia  the  courts  of  justice  was, 
piopefljrepeakingt  no  horotogiom ;  hot  smaller  ones, 
made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same  simple  stnirtiirr, 
were  undoubtedly  used  very  early  in  families  fi)r  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for  dividing  tlic  day 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  these  glass  clepsydrae 
the  division  into  twelve  equal  parts  must  have  been 
visible,  either  on  the  glass  globe  itself,  or  in  the 
basin  into  which  the  water  flowed.  These  instru- 
ments, however,  did  not  show  the  time  quite  cor- 
rectly all  the  year  round ;  first,  because  the  water 
m  oot  of  the  depqNin  sometimes  quicker  and 
aometjiiMe  slower,  according  to  the  diflbrent  tem- 
peratare  of  the  water  ;*  and,  secondly,  beeaose  the 
length  of  the  htmrs  varied  in  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  To  remove  the  second  of  these  defects, 
the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with  a  coat 
of  wax  doring  the  shorter  days,  and  when  they  be- 
ome  longer  the  wax  was  gradually  taken  away 
•gain.^  Plato  is  said  to  have  used  a  vvKTrpivhv 
iipoXoyinv  in  the  shape  of  a  large  clepsydra,  which 
indicated  the  hours  of  the  night,  and  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  complicated  structure.*  This  instance 
ahows  that  at  an  early  period  improTements  were 
Bvade  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra,  lint  all 
these  improvetnents  were  excelled  by  the  inuenious 
invention  i  f  <  "ii  .sibins,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
of  Aiexandrca  (about  135  B.C.).  It  is  called  upo- 
Myw  i^mXtK6v,  and  is  deseribed  by  Vitruvius  * 
Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  were 
thereby  turned.  The  regular  movement  of  these 
wheels  was  communicaieil  to  a  small  statue,  which, 
gradually  rising,  pointed  with  a  little  stick  to  the 
hours  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  tttttdibed  to 
the  meebanism.  It  indicated  the  hows  regularly 
thronghoat  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often 
attended  to  and  regulated.  Tliis  complicated  clep- 
sydra seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
and  was  probably  only  found  in  the  houses  of  very 
wealthy  persons.  The  sundial  or  gnomon,  and  a 
simpler  kind  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
much  used  down  to  ,i  very  late  period.  The  twelve 
parts  of  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
Cf/i  until  the  time  of  the  Alexandri  an  a-vlronomers, 
and  even  then  the  old  and  vague  divisions,  described 
in  the  arttele  Diss,  were  pwwwred  in  the  aflhirs  of 
pomraon  life.  At  the  time  of  the  geographer  Hip- 
parchus,  howev<»r  (about  \50  B  C  ),  it  seems  to  have 
been  v>  r_v  common  to  reckon  by  hours  " 

The  &nt  horologium  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  was  a  sundial  (sabrtKin,  or  kmto- 
fium  iciothcricum,  and  was,  according  to  some  wri> 
ters,  brought  to  Rime  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 

1.  (<3.  Steph.,  1,  p.  1103.)— S.  (^Khin.,  I>e  Fkl*.  19S.) 
—I.  (Derootth.,  c.  Macart.,  p.  1052.)— 4.  (riii.,  llS.>-«.  (Har- 
pocrmt.,  ».  T.  Ko«utr(f.)— 6.  (Athcn.,  ii.,  p.  4t.— Plat-,  Qu>!st. 
Nat..  7.)-7  f  .^:n.  Tact.,  &  tt.)— iS.  (AUwb.,  9, 174.)— 0- 
<iL,  v.— Cumi^r.  /iibn.,La)'— M.  (OgBfsrs  Bww«r,Clniri- 
Um,  u.,  p  4«0.  dtc  > 


years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  placed  t» 
lore  the  temple  of  Quirinus  ;  others  stated  that  11 
was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  (irst  Punk 
war,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  erected 
on  a  column  behind  the  Rostra.  But  this  solarium, 
boing  made  for  a  diflerent  meridian,  did  not  show 
the  time  at  Rome  eonectly.  ?tiuety-nine  years  af 
tenvard,  the  censor  Q  Marcim  Pnillppus  eracUNi 
by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new  one,  whiet 
was  more  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  me 
ridian  of  Rome.  But  as  sundials,  however  p(  rtu  i 
they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorship,  169 
B.C.,  eataUished  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated 
the  hours  both  of  day  and  night.  This  clepsydra 
was  in  after  times  generally  called  solarium.'  The 
Word  hora  for  hour  was  introduced  at  Rome  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  horologia,  and  was,  to  this  signification,  well 
known  at  the  time  of  Plaotus.*  After  tbe  time  of 
Scipio  Nasica,  several  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  seem 
to  have  been  erected  in  various  public  plaLis  at 
Home.  A  magniticent  horologium  was  creeled  by 
Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  a  gnomon 
in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk ;  but  Pliny*  comptalDa 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  become  incorrect. 
Another  horologium  stood  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.* 
Sometimes  solaria  were  attached  to  the  front  side 
of  temples  and  basilicte.*  The  old  solarium  which 
had  been  erected  behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have 
existed  on  that  spot  till  a  very  hrte  period,  and  ft 
wonM  seem  that  the  place  vras  eaHeo  ad  SoUuivm, 
so  that  Cicero  uses  tliis  expression  as  synonymous 
with  Rostra  or  Forum.*  Horologia  of  various  de- 
scriptions seem  also  to  have  been  commonly  kept 
by  private  individuals and  at  the  time  of  the  em> 
perors,  the  wealthy  Romans  used  to  keen  slaver 
whose  special  duty  was  to  annoonoa  the  boura  of 

the  (lay  to  their  masters.' 

From  the  number  of  solaria  which  have  hi  rn  dis- 
covered in  modern  times  in  Italy,  we  must  infer  thai 
they  were  very  generally  used  among  the  ancients 
The  following  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  sim- 
plest horologia  which  have  been  discovered ;  it 
.seems  to  bear  great  similarity  to  that,  the  invention 
of  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to  Berosus.  It  was 
discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum,  among 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa,  and  is  described  by 
6to.  Loea  Zuzzeri,  in  a  work  entitled  D'una  antic4 

rtlla  scoperta  sul  dosso  del  Tusfulo,  c  d'un  antico  oro- 
logw  a  sole,  Vcnezia,  1746;  and  by  U.  H.  Itfartini, 
in  his  Abhindiung  wm  it»  Samuimkrm  itr  AUm 


The  following  woodcut  shows  the  samo  solarhan 
as  restored byZuneri.  

I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  80.— CeMorin .,  Do  Dio  Nat.,  c.  93.)— t 
(Pteudol.,  V.,ii.,  10.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxti.,  10.)— I.  (VitruT.,  ix, 

1.)— 5.  (Vamj,  !)••  Lin?.  Lut..  2.  —  (Jruier,  In»cr..  S.) 
— S.  (Pro  quint.,  18  — a<)  Il.  rrnn.,  10.)— 7.  (Cic.  ad  Puk^ 
xvi.,  IS.)— &  (Jttv.,  a..  Sl».— Mart,  n  ,  07.— Petnm.,  M  > 
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TliC  breadth  as  well  as  the  heigtit  (A  O  and  P  A) 
aie  somewhat  more  than  eight  inches,  and  the 
length  (A  B)  a  hltle  mure  than  sixteen  inches.  The 
•arface  (A  O  K  B)  is  horixontal.  S  P  Q  T  is  the 
basis  of  the  solarium,  which  originally  was  proba- 
bly crtctrd  upon  a  piUar.  Its  side,  A  S  1"  li,  in- 
clines somewhat  towards  the  basis.  This  inclina- 
tion was  called  lyK?.i/M^  or  inclinatio  solarii  and  en- 
elina  raccisum,'  and  ahowa  the  latitude  or  polar  al- 
titude of  the  place  fbr  Which  the  solarium  was  made. 
Tlie  anjile  of  the  encUiiM  is  about  40°  43',  which 
coincides  with  the  latitude  of  Tusculum.  In  the 
body  of  the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excava- 
tion H  K  D  M  I  FN,  which  forma  a  doable  beiniiqro- 
Ham  {hemicyclium  ereMohim  ex  qfimintt^.  With- 
in this  excavation  tlic  ricvrn  hour-lines  are  marked, 
which  pass  thrctugh  Iliree  semicircles,  H  L  N,  K  E 
F,  and  D  .M  I.  'ihc  miildle  one,  KEF,  represents 
the  equator,  the  two  othera  the  tropic  lines  of  win- 
ter and  sommer.  The  eorve  lepresentlnf  the  sum- 
mer tropic  is  somewhat  more  th;!n  ;i  sfmicirole,  ihe 
two  other  curves  somewhat  MiuilU  r.  The  ten  iiiul- 
dle  part.s,  or  hours  in  each  of  the  three  curves,  are 
all  equal  to  one  another ;  but  the  two  extreme  ones, 
though  equal  to  each  other,  are  by  one  fotulh  small- 
er than  the  rest.  In  the  middle,  O,  of  the  curve  D 
K  H  N  I  J,  there  is  a  little  square  hole,  in  which 
the  pnonion  or  pointer  must  have  been  fixed,  and  a 
trace  of  it  is  still  visible  in  the  lead  by  means  of 
which  it  was  fixed.  It  must  have  stood  in  a  per- 
peadicalar  position  upon  the  surface  A  B  K  O,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface  it  must  have 
Mirned  in  a  rifiiht  ande  above  the  spheiic  exeava- 
/!nn,  >n  shat  Its  end  (C)  extended  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle uf  the  equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above 
woodcut.  Vid.  the  deaeription  of  another  solarium 
in  O.  H.  Maitinrs  Af^iqwnwm  Mmdmtiavnim  Syl- 
tof:e,  p.  95,  Ae. 

Clep.sydr«B  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vigilic  into  which  the  nijEht  was  di- 
vided.' 

The  Citatom  of  using:  clepsydrae  as  a  check  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Rornr,  was 
intriMluccd  by  a  law  of  Cn  ri>m(MMns.  in  his  tinrd 
consulship.*  Before  that  time  the  speakers  had 
U  en  under  no  restrictions,  but  spolte  as  long  as  they 
deemed  proper.  At  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  time 
^owed  to  the  speakers  de|>rnded  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  ca.se.  riiny*  si  ites,  that  on  one  iinpor- 
tani  occasion  he  spoke  fur  nearly  live  hours ;  ten 
iBTfe  clepsydrtt  has  been  granted  to  him  by  the  ju- 
dim,  but  the  case  was  so  important  that  four  oth- 
en  were  added.'  FOmpeius,  in  his  law,  is  said  to 
havp  limited  the  time  durin^j  which  the  accu-^crwas 
allowed  to  speak  to  two  hours,  while  the  accused 
wna  allowed  three  hoora.*  This,  however,  aa  is 


I.  |V|ti«»., !.  c)— «.  (ViuuT.}— 3.  (Cm.,  D*  Ban.  OtlL,  T., 
It..~\errt ,  TV  lie  Mi!..  Jii,  S.  —  £o.  Tmol,  «. «.)  —  4.  <T«- 
^Dr  C\u  Ont.,  88.)— 3l  (Eowt.,  ii.,  II.)— /Conpm 
fl^  Epi«t .  ti.,  L— MMtid, «!.,  ».^M.,ftii.,  7.}— 7  tUcm. 
y  II Jon.,  p.  37,  OmUU 
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dear  from  the  eaae  of  Flinj  and  others,  was  tun 
obaerved  on  all  eeeaafons,  and  we  meat  suppose 

that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompcius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each 
party,  that  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  accuser  shOB?"* 
only  have  two  thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  a»> 
cused.  ThissappositioniaaapportedbfaeaaeflMa- 
tioned  by  Pliny.'  where,  according  to  law  (r  lect\ 
the  accuser  had  six  hours,  while  the  accused  bad 
nine.  An  especial  officer  was  at  Rmne,  an  well  ai 
at  Athens,  appointed  to  stop  the  clepsydra  during  the 
time  when  documents  were  read.* 
HORREA'RII.    (In/  HoRRKUM.) 

KORREUM  {upihy.  .  Clr(>^vy.aKttOV,U■!T0(^^K1i)W1t^. 

according  to  it.s  etymological  sii;nirication.  a  place, 
in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  specially  com,  were  kept, 
and  thus  anawcred  to  our  granary.*  During  the 
Cinpire,  the  name  horreom  was  given  to  any  place 
<leenned  ftrthe  safe  preservation  of  ihiuKs  of  any 
kind.  Thus  we  find  it  apfdied  to  a  place  in  which 
beautiful  works  of  art  were  kept  ;*  to  cellars  {kamm 
tubterranea,  hanreu  tinaria*) ;  to  dep6ts  for  mefClMHI* 
dise,  and  ail  aorta  of  proviswos  (Aorroan  fomi- 
nm*).  Seneea*  even  ealls  his  library  a  borrevm. 
But  the  more  general  application  of  the  word  hor- 
reum  was  to  places  for  keepinjr  fruit  and  corn  ;  and, 
as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be  kept  more  dry 
than  others,  the  ancieata  had,  besides  the  borrea 
sobtemnea,  or  edlara,  iwe  odier  kinds,  one  of 
which  was  built,  like  every  OttMr  house,  upon  the 
ground;  but  others  {hjret  pentilia  or  *u//»m>j) 
were  erected  above  the  ground,  ami  re.sted  upon 
posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  fruits  kept  in  them 
mi^t  remain  dry.* 

From  about  the  year  140  A.D.,  Rome  posses.srd 
two  kinds  of  pulihe  horrea.  Tlie  one  class  consist- 
ed of  hiiildines  in  which  the  Romans  mipht  depo*. 
ite  their  goods,  and  even  their  money,  securities, 
and  Other  valuables,*  for  which  they  had  no  rafe 
place  in  their  own  bouses.  This  kind  of  poblie 
horrea  is  mentfnned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aetoni- 
nus  Pius,"  though  Lampridius'*  assigns  their  in.sti- 
tution  to  Alexander  .Severus.'*  Tlie  officers  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  these  establishments 
were  called  horrearii.  Hie  aecond  and  more  im 
portent  daaa  of  bonea.  wMeh  may  be  tenned  pnb 

lie  granaries,  were  hnilding"  in  which  a  plent-fTil 
supply  of  corn  was  constantly  kept  at  the  LxpK  nsc 
of  the  state,  and  from  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
the  corn  was  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  Thelirst  ideaof  bttinSingsoeiia 
public  granary  arose  with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
[lex  Scmpror.ta  f rumrntaria)  ;  and  the  rums  of  ihc 
great  granary  Omr  rni  p<.pu!i  Romani)  \\hi<-h  lie  hmlt 
were  seen  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  !  ?tweeu 
the  Aventine  and  the  Monte  Testacco.'* 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 
carried  farther  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  of 
the  emperors  ;  and  during  the  Empire  we  thus  tini! 
a  great  number  of  public  liorrea  which  were  c.iUed 
after  the  names  of  tbeir  founders,  e.r.,  borrea  Ani- 
cett,  Vargnnteii,  Seiaai,  Angnsti,  Doiaaitiani,  dec 
The  manner  in  wbieh  onm  from  these  granariee 

was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  diffi  rent  timcS.** 
HORTE'NSIA  LEX  Plebiscitom.) 
HORTU.S  («r/iroc).  Garden. 
I.  Gkkkk  GARnicNs — Our  knowledge  of  the  bot^ 

I.  (Epiit.,  9.)  —  2.  (Api)I.,  Apolo?.,  i.  tad  ii.  —  CooipM 
Ernc-sii,  ••  Ur  Snlanm,"  in  Oj.'iv  ul  Phit  >!n$r.et  Cril.,  p.  ti- 
ll. —  H<"ckrr.  f!»llui,  i.,  p.  IW.  Ac  )  —  3.  {Virf Georr  , «..  4*. 
— T>bull.,  II  ,  v..  W  —  Jlunit..  (.ariB..  I.,  i.,  7.  —  Cic.  D«  l«c. 
AfT.,  II.,  33.)-4.  (Plin.,  Epi«t..vijt.,  18.)— 5.  (Di^.  18.  Ut  l.i. 
76.)-«.  (Dir.30.lit.»,».l)-7.  (Epi.t..«.)— 8.  (Colnm.,  lii., 
M.-ia.,  I.,  «. -Vitn»T..  Ti .  6.  4.)  -  9.  (Cod.  4.  tit.  »4,  •.  t.)- 
10.  (D«.  I,  tit.  I».  •.  3.)-l  I.  (Aim.  Smt.,  e.19.)— tt.  IOhmmi 
Dif  Itk  tit.  4,  ».>-13.  (APBin.  D«  BdL  Gi«n  U^-X. 
C.  OiaMlk,     Li«..  IfH^  W^Vdl.  Palm,,  tt.,  f^-Oa,  tt 
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Itoiibire  oT  tbn  Gmeks  is  yvry  limited.  We  mnit 

not  look  for  inlornation  respecting  their  gardens  to 
Ihe  accounts  which  we  find  in  Greek  writers  of  ilie 
gai  L*  rii  of  Ak  imuiii,  tilled  with  all  manner  of  trees, 
•nd  fnut,  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  fountaiiu,' 
or  of  those  of  tlie  HeepeiMee,*  or  of  the  paradises 
of  the  Persian  satraps,  which  resembled  onr  parks 
lor  tho  former  gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the 
manner  in  wlueh  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by 
Greek  \vnter»  abows  Uiat  they  were  not  familiar 
trith  anything  of  tlM  kind  in  their  own  eoontiy.  In 
bet,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste 
for  landscape  beauties,  and  the  small  number  of 
flowerc  witii  which  they  were  acquamtt  iJ  atForded 
but  littie  iiuluceinent  to  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  sacred  groTos  were  cultivated  with  special 
cue.  Thej  eontainad  ornamental  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  mnt-treea.  poitienlarly  olives  and  vines.* 
Sometimes  they  were  without  fruit  trees  * 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  in 
which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned,  is  one 
in  Arialonhanea,  who  apeaka  of  tynnf  Mtdttc.*  At 
Alheaa  tbe  flowers  most  eifltivated  were  iirolMldy 
thoaa  used  for  making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and 
roses.  In  the  tune  ut  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gar- 
dening seems  to  have  advanced  in  the  favourable 
climate  of  Egypu  >o  far  that  a  aucoeasion  of  flowers 
was  obtained  all  the  year  round.'  Longiu^  de- 
scribes a  garden  containing  every  production  of 
each  season  ;  "  ui  spring,  ruses,  lilies,  hyacinths, 
and  violets  ;  in  summer,  pwppies,  wild  pears  (uj/xi- 
ief),  and  all  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and 
pomegranates  and  myrtlea.**  That  the  Greek  idea 
of  horticultural  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
iMauties  of  roses  and  violets  by  plantmg  them  side 

S'  aide  with  leeks  and  oniona.*  Beekor  considers 
ia  passage  a  moat  tliat  doweia  wen  cultivated 
more  to  be  need  for  gailanda  than  to  beautify  the 

garden  '• 

II  HoM\N-  Gasdbns. — The  Romans,  like  tho 
Greeks,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very 
limited  flora.  Tbia  disadvantage  they  endeavoured 
to  overeoroe,  by  arranging  the  materiato  they  did 

possess  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  ef- 
fect. We  have  a  very  full  description  of  a  Roman 
garden  in  a  letter  of  tiic  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he 
describes  his  Tuscan  villa."  In  front  of  the  porti- 
OM  there  was  generally  a  xystvs,  or  flat  pteee  of 
Uroand.  divided  into  flower-beds  of  difr  rcnt  shapes 
by  borders  of  box.  Tliere  were  also  such  flower- 
h'-i]s  in  other  parts  of  the  garden.  Sometimes  they 
were  raised  so  as  to  form  terraces,  and  their  slo- 
ptaf  aidea  planted  with  evergreens  or  creepers. 
The  most  striking  features  of  a  Roman  garden 
were  lines  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  plane 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  fivuunte.  planted  in 
regular  order  ;  alleys  or  walks  (amhulaixonct)  form- 
ed by  ckn^^dipped  hedges  of  box,  yew.  eypreas, 
and  other  evergreens  \  beda  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fruit-trees,  esp«K!iaIly  of  vines,  with  sutues,  pyra- 
fountains,  an<l  summer-houses  (dtatet).  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  parts  of  the  house,  or 
sny  other  buililinga  which  were  visible  from  the 
farden,  were  often  covered  with  tvy.^*  In  one  re- 
aset  ihe  Ronan  taste  difllned  most  msterjalty 
fSMI  that  of  tha  praaent  day.  namely,  in  their  fond- 
foT  the  «r*  topiaria,  which  consisted  in  tying, 


I.  (fVl..  ni..  lU-130.)— 2.  (Heiio.1.  Tiuxv-,  25.)— 3.  (Xcn., 
■»h:  1.,  2.    :.  -Id..  (Econ.,  IV..  26,  27.— Plut..  AlciU.,  24.)— 
(aupt>..  C£>    C.j!,.  16.— Xen..  Anah.,  r.,  3,  i>  12.1— 5.  (Pnui., 
tl.»9  )-o   (Af*.  loeo.)— 7.  (Calbionui  ap.  Athen,  r.,  p. 
'>-e  <Pi»l..  lu,  p.  3a.)— 0.  (PluUrch,  "  De  capieiuU  es  in- 
m  iUuu,"  o.  10.)— 10.  (BmUt,  ChaiiUM,  ii.,  p.  40S-I0S.) 
«.(n».  Ifiii,v.,«i>-Il  'Ilia.  I  3-Gto  sdQidM 


twistit^,  or  entting  trees  and  ahrubs  (especinliy  trie 
box)  into  the  figures  of  animals,  ships,  letleis,  iVc 
The  importance  attached  to  this  part  of  horticulture 
is  prtJ\  eJ,  not  only  hy  the  description  of  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers,'  but  alao  by  the  fast 
that  topiarnu  ia  the  only  name  used  in  good  Lstin 
writers  for  the  ornamental  gardener.  Cicero*  nen- 
lions  the  lopianuM  among  tlie  higher  class  ofsii-ves 
Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  e.xereise, 
the  gestiUio  and  hippodromtu.  The  ge*tatto  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter  * 
The  hippodromiu  (not,  as  one  reading  givee  the  woid 
in  Pliny,  hi/podromus)  was  a  place  lor  running  or 
horse  exercise,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  consiiting 
of  several  paths  divided  by  hedges  of  box.  orn» 
mented  with  toptariaa  work,  ami  aorrounded  b| 
large  trees.* 

Tiie  flowers  wiiich  the  Romana possessed,  thougo 
few  in  coiiipariooa  wjUj  the  species  known  to  ua, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  rep> 
resented ;  but  the  subject  stiU  requires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  also  had  the  cro- 
cus, narcissu.s,  lily,  gladicdus,  iris,  ptippy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writo-  eariier  than  the  flrst  eentury  of  our 

ff*ra.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial.* 
Ttiey  were  used  both  to  preserve  foreign  plants,  and 
to  produce  flowers  and  trim  nu;  of  season.  t  Jolu- 
mella*  and  Pliny^  speak  of  forcing-houses  lor  grape% 
nielaas,  dte.  In  ataiy  garden  there  waa  a  spaea 
set  apart  for  vegetables  {olera) 

Flowers  and  plants  were  also  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  {md.  House),  on  the  roofs, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in 
a  town,  where  the  garden  was  very  siii.ill,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  &c.,  and  the  small  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  .\  bi  autiful  eJI- 
ample  of  such  a  garden  wae  found  at  Pompeii.* 

.\n  ornamental  garden  waa  idao  nailed  swMlar*' 
Mm,*  and  tbe  gwrdener  tepisrtMf  or  •vnfarme.  Tlw 
oommon  nsme  for  s  gardener  is  viffwn*  or  eai^t 
hortorum.  We  find,  also,  the  special  names  SMStsr, 
ditor.  The  word  hurtnlanus  is  only  of  late  fiwilUli' 
tion.  The  aquarmt  had  cliarge  of  thO  fonntauw 
both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house.** 

HOSPES    ( Vid.  Hoaprrran.) 

HOSPITIUM  (^rt/a,  Trpo^rvin)  Tlospitnlify  is 
one  of  th'.:  charaeleri.-<tic  features  of  alino.it  all  na- 
tions previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree  of 
civihzation.  In  civilized  countries  the  necessity  ol 
general  hospit^y  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  at  a 
time  when  tbe  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  aflTorded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on  bis 
journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined  for 
his  reception  and  accommodation,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  absolutely  nt  cessary.  .\mong  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of  hosm 
taiity  was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was,  to  some  de- 
gree, observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their  exist 
ence,  and  acquired  a  political  Mmportance  which  it 
has  never  had  in  any  ottier  state.  It  was  in  Greeos^ 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature,  either  pri- 
vate or  publte,  in  as  far  as  it  was  either  estaMisned 

between  iniliviih;;ils  or  between  two  states  {Ho$- 
piltum  prtvatum  and  hoapUmrn  puUicum,  ievia  aaJ 


1.  (Plin..  II.  N.,  XVI.,  33.  CO.-IJ.  ib..  m..  If.  M.—U.Ur. 
ixii..  22,  34.— Martial,  nr.,  I'J  )  -2  rP.inl„T  ,  r.,  2  )— 3.  (Pta»., 
Bpist.,  v..  0.— I.I.  jb.,  h  ,  17  )-4  (Phn  .  1.  r. -Martial,  li-  ,  60. 
— W.,  23.>-5.  (viu..  M,  (Vs.- 21, 5.— Id..  lui  , 
— •.  (ri.,  3,  52.)-7.  (II.  N.,  xii.,  5,  ».)— 8.  (Gell't  PoKrtiuu, 
iU  4.)— 9.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  7,  i.  8.)— 10.  (Backer,  Oalla*.  i„  p.  183 
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UOSPITLUM. 


HOSPITIUM 


la  a/icicnl  Grecc*^.  the  itraiiger,  as  such  (ffvof 
tad  kotiis),  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  '  but 
ivtMoerer  he  appeared  aroon^  another  tribe  cr  na- 
tion without  any  sign  of  hostile  intentions,  he  was 

considered  not  only  as  one  who  required  aid.  but 
as  a  suppliant,  and  Zeus  was  the  protecting  dnty 
if  stranxers  and  suppliants  (ZfVf  (eiviog  and  Uer^- 
nsf*).  This  religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by 
the  belief  that  the  stranper  might  possibly  be  a  god 
in  Uisfiuise.'  On  his  arrival,  ihcrcfore,  the  stran- 
ror,  of  whatever  station  in  life  he  might  be,  was 
boAly  reoeived,  and  provided  with  eveiyUune  ne- 
eetaary  to  make  hhn  comfortable,  and  to  satisfy  his 
fancnedinte  wants.  The  Imst  (li<l  not  inquirn  who 
the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led  him  to  bis  house, 
tuttd  the  datiee  of  hospitality  were  fulfilled.  During 
his  stay,  it  was  a  sacred  duty  of  his  host  to  protect 
liiin  apainst  any  persecution,  even  if  he  belonged  to 
A  politically  hostile  race,  so  that  the  host's  house 
was  a  perfect  aajrium  to  him.  On  his  departure  he 
was  dismissed  ^nth  piesents  and  good  wishes.*  It 
seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  host,  on  the 
departure  of  the  stranger,  tu  break  a  die  (uorpuYa- 
%o()  in  two,  one  half  of  which  he  himseir  retained, 
while  the  other  half  w^as  given  to  the  stranger ;  and 
when  at  any  future  time  they  or  their  descendants 
mei,  l\[i  y  had  n  ni(  aiis  of  recognising  each  other, 
and  the  hospitable  connexion  was  renewed.*  Hos- 
pitality thna  not  only  existed  between  the  persona 
who  had  originally  formed  it,  but  was  transferred 
as  an  itdieritance  from  father  to  son.  To  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality  was  a  great  crime  and  an 
impiety,  and  was  punished  by  men  as  weQ  aa  gods 
(df«ai  KaKo^eviac;*).  Instances  of  snch  beredRary 
'vinnexioii'i  nf  luxpitality  are  mentioti'  d  iluwn  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history ;  and  many  towns, 
iucli  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byzantium,  Phasis,  and 
others,  were  celebrated  for  the  ho^pitahlo  character 
of  their  citizens.^  But,  when  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  Greeks  began  to  be 
aatablished,  it  was  imposMble  to  receive  all  these 
•tnngers  in  private  booses.  This  natorally  tod  to 

the  establishment  of  inns  {navioKrlnv.  Karayuyiov, 

xar4AtN7tf),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connexions  found  aoooromodation.  For  those 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visiters  flocked  to  a 
particular  place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  acconomodation  of  the  visi^ 
ers,  either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  ereeted  aboot 
the  temple  *  The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was 
exercised  by  private  individuals  on  such  festive  oc- 
casions probably  differed  very  little  from  that  which 
is  cttstomaiy  among  ourselves,  and  waa  chiefly 
shown  towards  friends  or  peraons  of  dhthwtion  and 
omit,  whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house 
wherein  they  stayed.*  In  the  houses  of  the  wealth- 
ier Greeks  a  separate  part  (AetpilnMt  or  hotptialm, 
and  (tvuve^),  with  a  separate  entrance,  was  destined 
for  the  reception  and  habitation  of  strangers,  and 
was  provided  with  all  the  necessarj'  coniforts  for 
the  temporary  occupants.  On  the  first  day  aAer 
iheir  arnval  they  were  genendty  invited  to  the  ta- 
ble of  their  host  ;  bin  afterward  their  provisions 
((fvta),  consisting  of  fowl,  eggs,  and  fruit,  were  ei- 
ther sent  to  them,  or  they  had  to  purehaae  them 
themselves.'* 

"l rTf  iZTDe  Off.,  I..  12.— Hcn.i..  II.— Plut.,  Ari«tiil.,  10.) 
— t.  (Htxa..  Od..  nr.,  S7.  Ac,  343.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  »70  — Id.  it.., 
tui..  SIS.— Id.  lb.,  Yii.,  164. — Compure  Apolloa.,  Artconaut.,  ii., 
ll>k— iEliwkV.H,,iVHl.>— 3.  (Od.,  mi..464.)-4.  (UO  ,  it.. 
r«  Ae.,  with  flilaA*k  iwU.  (SchoL  id  Bahp.,  Med ^^13.  )— 
t  t^iiss,  U  c— Pani.,  rii.,  33.)— 7.  (Hvrod.,  vi.,  K^Thoini., 
A ,  ia<— Pbitn.  OiU),  p.  45,  C.-Stohmi,  Floriltff.,  lit.  zUr.,  40, 
'  V.  U..  IT.,  9.-SchoI.  3d  Pind.,  OL,  si.,  H  Slid 
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\V},it  has  been  said  hitherto  oilly  refers  to 
pitmm  privatum,  that  is,  the  hospitali^  exutiof  ^ 
tween  two  individuals  or  familieeof  dHfernt  staisa 

Of  far  greater  Importance,  however,  was  the  b» 
pitium  publicum  [npo^tvla,  sometimes  simpiv  fni«), 
or  public  hospitality  which  existed  h)euvp»-ii  tw« 
States,  or  between  an  individual  or  a  family  vo  ihi 
one  hand,  and  a  whole  stale  on  the  other.  Of  iht 
latter  kind  of  public  hospitality  many  instances 
recorded,  such  as  that  between  the  Fisistratids  aai 
Sparta,  in  which  the  people  of  Athens  had  no  ibm 
liie  hospitium  puUicum  among  the  Greeks  tnas 
undoubtedly  from  the  hoepitinm  privatum,  and  ii 
may  have  originated  in  two  Ways.    Wl .  n  ii,.  Crffii 
tribes  were  governed  by  cbiefiains  or  km^,  the  pn- 
vcte  hospitality  existing  between  the  ruling  fsniMi 
of  two  tribes  may  have  produced  similar  relations 
between  their  subjects,  which,  after  the  abolition  ol 
the  kingly  power,  continued  to  exist  between  the 
new  repoblica  as  a  kind  of  political  mhMitaoee  «( 
Ibrmer  times.  Or  a  person  belonging  to  one  Mis 
might  have  either  extensive  connexions  wnh  ths 
citizens  of  another  state,  or  entertau*  great  partiali- 
ty for  the  otheralate  itself,  and  Urns  uffer  to  rrceira 
all  those  who  came  from  that  state  cither  on  '.n- 
vate  or  public  business,  and  act  as  their  painxi  lO 
his  own  city.    Ttiis  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  pn 
vate  individual,  but  the  state  to  which  lie  ofliaed 
this  khid  serviee  wovM  natorany  ooon  rfis^gaha 
and  reward  him  for  it    ^^■hen  two  states  estaUh^ 
ed  public  hospiiaiity,  and  no  individuals  came  fi^ 
ward  to  ael  as  the  representatives  of  tteir  stale,  i 
was  necessary  that  in  each  sute  persons  sboald  kt 
appointed  to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over 
the  interests  of,  all  persons  who  came  from  th« 
state  connected  by  hospitality.   The  persons  wtis 
were  appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recogsisri 
agents  of  the  state  for  which  they  noted  were  bill- 
ed irpo^tvoi,  but  those  who  undertook  it  *olunlarilj 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  tmm^ 
Manoe  to  that  of  a  modem  eonsnt  or  iiiinioter-reBi> 

dent,  w.is  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  particolu 
family.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus,  it 
either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citizens  to  reside  la 
the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
pro.xciius.  The  former  was,  in  early  limes  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  is 
aeleet  ftona  among  the  Spartan  eitlaens  those  whoa 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states* 
But  in  subsequent  times  Ibis  custom  seems  to  have 
been  given  up,  for  we  find  that  at  .\thens  the  fainilj 
of  Callias  were  the  proxeni  of  Sparta  ;*  at  Ehs.  the 
Elean  Xenias  ;*  and  at  Argos,  the  Ar^ve  .\lcipbnNi  * 
\  Spartan  .sent  out  a*  pmxenn.s  w.i.s  ximetiines 
also  intrusted  with  the  power  of  barmostes,  as  Cis- 
arciius  at  Byzantium.* 

The  custom  of  conferring  the  honour  of  proTenor 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  public  hospi- 
tality existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  beies 
universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thna  we  iai 
besides  the  instanees  of  Spartan  proxeni  menriooed 
above,  Nicias  the.\thenian  as  proxenus  of  Syracuse 
at  .\then8,^  and  Arthmius  of  Zeleia  as  the  prozeaas 
of  Athena  at  Zdeta.*  Ite  common  mode  of  ap- 
pointing a  pronnns  was,  with  the  rx«>^iOR  rf 
Sparta,  by  show  of  hands  ♦  The  principal  Htrtie* 
nf  a  proxenus  were  to  rtreivc  those  pemms 
cially  ambassadors,  who  came  Ixon  tte  vlaio  wiMch 
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In  iupmatcd ;  to  pvoesre  ior  ttieni  Hduisaion  to 
Ite  asMmbly,  and  seats  in  the  theatre    to  act 

aa  the  patron  of  the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  two  states  if  any  disputes  arose.'  If  a 
stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  proxenus  of  bis  coun- 
tiy  had  to  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  deceased.* 
RogardinfT  the  honours  and  privileges  whieh  a 
oroxenn.9  enj'nn!  from  the  stale  which  he  repre- 
Bented.  the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
pnnripN's  :  some  honoured  iheir  proxenus  with  the 
AiU  civic  fraacbi«e,  and  other  distiuciions  besides.* 
Ptt  the  right  of  aeqoiring  property  in  the  state  of 
wfaieh  he  thus  heratne  a  citizen  seems  net  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges,  for  we  t^nd  that  [ 
■where  this  right  wa.?  gmntc  d  it  was  done  hy  an  es- 
pecial document.*  A  foreigner  who  was  appointed 
in  his  own  eountiy  as  proxenus  of  Athens,  enjoyed 
for  his  own  persoa  the  right  of  hospitality  at  Athens 
whenever  he  visited  this  city,  and  all  the  other 
prn  ileges  tiiat  a  forei^'ncr  could  possess  without 
ix  '  ouuag  a  real  Athenian  citizen.  Among  these 
priv. leges.  Ihoogji  they  were  not  necessarily  inclu- 
ded in  the  pnuteqy.  but  were  granted  hy  special 
iwrees.  we  may  mention  the,  1.  *ETtyafiia,  which, 
in  cases  whm  it  was  granted  by  the  more  powerful 
state,  generally  became  mutual;*  2.  Tiie  right  to 
acquire  pro[M'rty  at  Athens  (/yxrifffif,  Ifttmctc,  In- 
wmtis) ;  3.  The  exemptioo  from  pvNl  taxes  (uri- 
Xtta  or  irSKeta  intivruv)  ;*  and,  4.  Infidlability  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by  sea  and  hy  land  • 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  iiidividu- 
ab  as  well  as  to  whole  states  ;  but  we  have  no  ! 
instance  of  a  wiiole  state  having  received  all  of 
them,  with  tlie  eneeptioo  of  those  cases  where  the 
civic  franchise  or  toopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole 
etate  ;  and  iii  this  esse  the  practical  conseqtienees 
?0uld  not  bt  ooiiie  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the 
privileged  stale  actually  took  up  bis  residence  at 
Athens.* 

The  hospitality  of  the  Romans  was,  as  in  Greece, 
cither  hospitinm  privatum  or  publicum.  Private 
hospitality  \mUi  \\\v  I'liiiiaiii',  lunvever,  seems  to 
have  been  more  aceuratcly  and  legally  defined  than 
in  Oieccc.  The  cI.mi  arier  of  a  hospes,  i,  e.,  a  person 
connected  with  a  Roman  by  tiea  of  hoquuUity,  was 
deemed  even  more  sacred,  and  to  have  greater 
claims  up<m  the  host,  than  that  of  a  iKTson  connect- 
ed by  blood  or  alhnity.  The  relation  of  a  hospes  to 
bia  Roman  friend  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  8  cUens.'*  According  to  Massarioa  Sabinos,"  a 
hospes  has  even  higher  claims  than  a  eliens.  The 
obligations  which  the  connexion  of  tin';[iif;ility  with 
a  foreigner  iiiifiost  d  upon  a  Roman  were,  to  leeeive 
m  his  house  his  hospes  when  travelling,"  and  to 
protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  represent  him  as 
Ilia  patron  in  the  eoarts  of  jostioe.**  Private  hospi- 
tality thus  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  up<  n  his 
host  which  the  client  had  on  his  patron,  but  wiih- 
oul  any  decree  of  the  depeiidance  implied  in  the 
clienteia.  Private  hospitality  was  established  be- 
tween faidividuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person,'*  and  hallowed  by  reli- 
gion :  for  Jupiter  hospitalit  was  thought  to  watch 
over  the  jus  hospiiii,  as  Zt  us  xenios  did  with  the 
Greeks  and  tlie  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a 
Hfae  Bad  impiety  at  Kome  as  in  Greeee.  When 
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hospitality  waa  formed,  the  two  friends  iistd  t« 
divide  between  themselves  a  tessera  hospiialis,'  by 
which,  afterward,  they  themselves  or  their  descend- 
ants— for  the  connexion  was  hereditary,  as  in  Greece 
— might  recognise  one  another.  IVom  an  expn^ 
sion  in  Plautua  (ieam  AotjRfoton  at  tuteram  tiucim 
fer^,  it  has  been  eonelnded  that  this  tessem  bor? 
the  image  of  Jupiter  hosp-'  'lis.  Hosp.tality,  w  hen 
thU3  onco  established,  coui-*  not  be  dissolved  except 
by  a  form&l  declaration  (<-tun/»tt/io*),  and  ic  litis 
case  the  tessera  hospitaUa  waa  broken  to  juiaees.* 
Rospitaliiy  war  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  that 
indiscriminate  ma^nfr  as  in  the  heroic  age  oi 
Greece,  hut  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  of 
hospitality  was  probablf  cocimon  to  all  the  nations 
of  Italy.*  In  many  cases  'X  vrss  exercised  wjtiioat 
any  formal  agreement  between  (he  parties  and  it 
was  deemed  an  honourable  duly  lb  xeodTn  dialin- 
guished  guests  into  the  house.* 

Public  hospilality  seems  likewise  tc  bavc  existed 
at  a  very  early  period  among  the  nations  of  Italy, 
and  the  feed  us  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy'  cax 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  tha< 
of  hospitium  publicum.  Bat  the  first  direct  men- 
tion of  public  hospitality  being  established  hi  twee? 
Home  and  another  city,  is  alter  the  Uauls  hu*^  de- 
parted from  Kome,  when  it  was  decreed  tliat  CKif 
should  be  rewarded  for  its  good  senrieea  by  the  e» 
tablishment  of  poUie  hospitality  between  the  two 
oitifv  •  The  public  hospitality  after  the  war  with 
the  Gauls  gave  to  the  Cajrites  the  right  of  isopoliij 
wall  Rome,  that  is,  the  civitas  without  the  suffra- 
gium  and  the  honores.  ( YH.  Oolonia,  p.  283.)  In 
tlie  later  times  of  the  RcpaUie,  we  no  tonger  find 
piihlic  hospitality  established  between  Rome  and  a 
lurt  ii:n  stale  ;  hut  a  relation  whicli  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  was  introduced  in  its  stead,  tdat  is, 
towns  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  mumcipia,*  and 
thus  obtained  the  civitas  without  the  soflTraginro 
and  the  honores ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous 
of  forming  a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered 
into  clienteia  to  some  di.^tinizuished  Roman,  who 
then  acted  as  patron  of  the  client  town.  But  the 
custom  of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  publicus  to 
a  distinguished  lore^ner  by  a  deoiee  of  the  senate 
seems  to  have  existeo  down  to  the  end  of  the  Repnb- 
lic  "  "Whether  siieh  a  public  hospes  undertotjk  the 
same  duties  towards  Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek 
proxenus,  is  uncertain  ;  but  his  privileges  were  the 
same  aa  those  of  a  munioepa,  that  is,  he  liad  the 
civitas,  but  not  the  soflVagnim  orthehomnes.  Pnblie 
hospitality  was,  like  the  hospitinm  privatum,  hered- 
itary in  the  family  of  the  person  to  whuin.  it  had 
tieen  jjrantcd.*-  The  honour  of  public  hospes  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man by  a  foreign  state." 

HOSTI.\    ( Vii.  SACSiricicH.) 

HO.STIS.     (Vlrf.  HOSFITIUM.) 

HOUSE  (GREEK),  (ouor)  The  scanty  notice* 
of  the  domestic,  or,  rather,  the  palatial  architecture 
of  the  eariy  GreelcB,  whieh  we  find  in  Homer,  aic 
insuthcient  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  namea, 
uses,  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  which 
ap|)ear,  however,  to  have  differed  considerably  from 
the  usages  of  later  ages.  V\'e  tirst  gain  precise  in- 
formation on  the  subject  about  the  time  of  the  I  el> 
oponnesian  war ;  and  from  tlie  alluaioaa  made  bv 
Greek  writers  to  the  houses  of  this  and  tlie  imme- 
diately subsequent  periods,  till  the  time  of  Alesan* 
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cer,  we  may  conclade  that  their  general  arrangement 
corresponded  with  that  described  Iqr  Vltniviua.'  In 
th^  deecriptioii,  however,  there  is  one  considerable 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  In  a 
(}rc€k  fatiiily  the  women  lived  in  private  apartments 
aliutied  to  their  exclusive  use.  Henco  the  house 
WM  alwajB  divided  into  two  distinet  portions, 
namely,  the  Andronitis,  or  men's  apartments  {Mfuj- 
vtnc),  and  the  OynaoontUt,  or  women's  apartments 
{yvvaiKiJi/iTic).  Now  Vilruvius,  after  describing  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  goes  on  to  the  Gynsconitis, 
and  then  speaks  of  the  Andronitis,  as  if  the  latter 
lay  behind  tlie  fonner,  an  arrangement  which  ia 
highly  improbable  flrom  all  we  know  of  the  careful 
•ecluaion  in  which  the  Greek  women  were  kept, 
and  which  is  also  directly  opposed  to  the  accounts 
of  the  writers  of  the  period  we  have  referred  to. 

In  the  earliest  times,  aa  in  the  houses  referred  to 
bf  Homer,  the  wemen'O  apaitmenta  were  in  the 
niiper  story  (iirepuov).  The  same  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  house  &poken  of  by  Lysfas^  Bat  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  was  the  usual  cnslotn  at 
this  period.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  express 
leatimony  of  several  writers. .  and  Lyaiaa  himself 
among  the  rest,  that  the  Oyncoonitis  was  on  the 
same  story  with  the  Andronitis,  ar<d  behind  it-.* 
and  even  the  tragic  pocls  transfer  to  the  heroic 
agea  the  practice  of  tlieir  own,  and  describe  both 
sets  of  apartments  as  on  the  same  floor.* 

Becker*  notieea  the  diflSnent  ex^anations  which 
haw  been  given  of  the  fnoooststency  between  these 
statements  and  the  description  of  Vilruvius,  the 
most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of  Galiani,  namely, 
that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a  slight  change  had 
taken  pUice  in  the  diqK)sitk>n  of  the  apartments,  bj 
whidi  the  Andnwitis  and  Gynseonitn  were  plaeed 
tide  by  side,  each  of  them  having  its  o^vn  ftmt  tO> 
wards  the  street,  and  its  own  entrance. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
not  large,  as  the  apaitmenta  extended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width,  fn  towns, 
the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  siili\  with  party 
walls  helween  •  The  exterior  wall  was  jiiairi,  being 
eonipos<  d  i;i  [ir  rally  of  stonf,  brick,  and  timber,' and 
oAen  cuvea'd  with  stucco.*  Plutarch  speaks  of 
Phocion's  boose  aa  being  ornamented  with  phrtes 
of  iron.* 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the  street 
and  tlic  house  door,  like  the  Roman  restibulum,  is 
from  the  law  of  Hippias.  which  laid  a  tax  on 
•doors  opening  outward,  because  they  en- 
onMched  upon  the  atreet.^*  The  trpodvpa,  which  is 
somethnes  mentioned,"  seems  to  be  merely  the 
space  in  front  of  the  house.  We  learn,  however, 
iiroro  the  same  law  of  liippias,  that  houses  some- 
times Stood  back  from  the  street,  withm  enclosures 
of  their  own  {npo^Yfum  or  dpifmrw").  in  front 
of  the  hoose  was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyi- 
eu?,  or  a  rude  ohelisk  emblematical  of  the  god. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  hay-trec  in  the  same  po- 
sition, and  sometimes  a  head  of  the  god  Hermes.'* 
A  few  steps  {ava6a^toi)  led  op  to  the  hoiUKHloor» 
which,  generally  bore  some  inseriplion,  Ibr  tfie  talw 
of  a  good  onu  n  or  as  a  charm,  such  as  FAuaSo^ 
K/wrijn  WyaOij  Siifi<n't  The  form  and  fastenings 
of  thr  dnor  .irt-  dcserilwd  under  Janpa.  This  door, 
as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  outward  ;  but 
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this  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  geoenf 
rule,  as  is  proved  bj  the  expressions  used  for  opeiv 
ing.  MMvai,  and  shotting  it,  itrunrdooeSai  and 
i^XKvaaa$tu.*^  The  handles  were  called  imowaa^ 

The  house-door  was  called  a^Xtio^  or  oiuUts 
"dvfta,*  becaose  it  led  to  the  avAi?.  It  gave  admit* 
tanoe  to  »  narrow  passage  (^hywyeiar,  «ali^  ^lyiisfc 
on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large  house,  were  the 

stables,  on  the  other  the  portrr's  lodge.  The  dirty 
of  the  porter  (t^pwpuf )  was  to  admit  visiters,  and  ta 
prevent  anything  improper  from  being  carried  into 
or  oat  of  the  house.*  ,Phito*  gives  a  lively  pictura 
of  an  oAeioos  porter.  The  porter  wis  attaniled  bpf 
a  dog  *  TIence  the  phrase  tiXotdoiBai  Hfw  >faia»* 
corrcs^Mjnding  to  the  I.«itin  Cave  canem. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  passage  Vitru\ius  places 
another  door,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  fsa 
orally  to  have  existed.   Plutareh'  meniioos  the 

house-door  as  bein;:  visible  from  the  peristyle 

From  the  ^vpupdav  we  pass  into  the  pf  nstyle  Of 
court  (irepiaTvXiov,  ovKj))  of  the  .\tidroniti.s,  which 
was  a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre  (iinu* 
dpov),  and  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  poitiooes 
(oroiu),  of  which  one,  inobably  that  nearest  the  en- 
trance, was  called  irpoorhw.*  These  porticoes  were 
ust'il  fnr  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  dininK  in  • 
Here  was  conusonly  the  altar  on  which  sacnbces 
were  offered  to  the  hoosehold  gods,  but  frequemly 
portable  altars  vrere  used  for  this  puipose.**  Vitra> 
▼ius"  says  that  the  porticoes  of  the  peristyle  were  of 
equal  height,  or  else  the  one  facing  the  south  was 
built  with  iollier  columns.  This  he  calls  a  Khodian 
peristyle.  The  object  sought  was  to  obtain  •■ 
much  sun  in  winter*  and  aa  much  ahade  and  air  li 
amnmer,  as  poarible.** 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  chambsn 
used  by  the  men,  such  as  banquettng-rooios  («£>S^ 
av6pCivci),  which  were  large  enough  to  oontaiaaev* 
eral  aeta  of  oouchea  (rpMcAtrei,  kwrimkumt  rjiissar 
T6iAw»i\  and  at  the  sane  tltne  to  dlow  abmdaM 
room  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  {xrformera  of 
games;'*  parlours  or  sitting-rooms  (e^ldfxii),  and 
smaller  chamlKjrs  and  sleeping-room.s  ((Jw^urwi,  «»• 
rwvrc,  oi«^ra) ;  pioture-gaUories  and  libraries,  and 
sometimes  stme-raome;  and  in  the  arrangemenl 
of  these  apartments,  nttentioo  was  paid  to  their  a» 
pect.'* 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynasconitis  by  a  door  called  ^ 
ravXof,  ulaavXnf,  or  (itaavXioi,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  opposite  to  the 
entrance.  Vitruvius  applies  the  name  fUaavXoi  to 
a  passage  hctwrt  n  the  two  peristyles,  in  which  was 
the  fitaav/Mi  &vpa.  \\y  rneaos  of  this  door,  all  com- 
munication between  the  .\ndnMlitis  and  Oynieconi- 
tis  could  be  shut  off.  Its  uses  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon.  who  calla  it  ^vpa  iiaXavuT6^}*  Its  name, 
uirjav'/.or,  is  evidently  derived  from  fitaot:,  and  means 
the  door  beiwecn  the  two  oiXot  or  pnristyles."  The 
other  name,  /iiravXoc,  is  taken  by  iK>me  writers  ss 
merely  the  Attic  form  of  fiiamAof."  But  it  shoeld 
nther  be  derived  from  furi,  ta  beiat  Ihs  deor  ••• 


1.  (Flutir^  II.— Dio,  57.)— 9.  (Piad..  Jiem^  ia.**^ 

HanacfHS.  v<— Eaitaib.  ud  11.,  xxu.,  M.)— 3.  (Anum.,  (Mb, 
i..       4.  (Proiat.,  p.  814.)— 5.  (ApolloJ.  »p.  Atbta.  i..P.a.'> 

TliPiirr.,  XV., 
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De  L'mle  EnOosth.,  p.  S8.— IJ.,  c  BrsUMth.,  p.  tn.-AmUk. 
Ecclet..  8,  I4.-P0U01,  Oiiorn..  i.,  7». -Plato.  P.^.,  p.  314 
3IS.)->iy  ((Eooa.,  Com  pare  Plut.,  Anir.M.)— IS.  (Sui' 
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,  or  htyond  the  av7.T],  with  respect  to  the  of'  tto^ 
94pa.*  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  house  de- 
aeribed  by  Vitravios,  if  the  AndronitiB  and  Gyna;- 
cooitis  lay  lida  Iqr  side,  the  /uomXot  Mpa  would 
not  be  opposite  to  the  entnnee,  but  in  one  oT  the 
other  sides  of  the  peristyle. 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  tlie  peristyle  of  the 
OyuasconitiH,  wliich  (iitTcri'd  from  tliat  of  the  An- 
ilrooitis  in  having  porticoes  round  onhr  three  of  its 
•idee.  On  the  fourth  side  (the  side  fadag the  eonth, 
tccording  to  Vitruvtus)  were  placed  two  ante  (vid. 
Aktm),  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
A  third  of  the  distance  betuct  n  these  anta;  waa  set 
irfT  inward*  {Quantum  tnler  antus  distal,  ex  to  lerlxa 
iemj^-a  tpatium  datur  inirorsus),  thus  forming  a  chain- 
ber  or  vestibule,  which  was  called  irpocraf,  irapaa- 
Toc,  and  perhaps  iraara^,  and  also  rpoSpofio^.*  On 
the  right  and  left  of  this  -nrvar-.'f  were  two  bed- 
chamters,  the  ^d'Aofioq  ami  afvpiOa'/.nfiog,  of  whica 
the  former  was  the  bedchamber  of  the  hoase,'aiid 
here  aleo  eeem  to  have  been  kept  the  faaea  and 
other  Taloableartielee  of  aniameDt«  BejrenddMm 
rooms  (for  this  seems  to  be  what  Vitn'  ?iu3  means 
by  in  kxt  locia  inlrorsut)  were  large  apartments  (la- 
rdwfX  used  for  working  in  wool  {act  magni,  in  qui' 
tee  nmtre*  familiarvm  atm  Itm/cia  haient  tetnih 
iwm*).  Roand  the  peristyle  were  the  eBtfaif'TOone, 
bed-chambers,  store  rooms,  and  other  apartment."! 
in  common  n-se  {inciima  quUidiatui,  fubicuia,  tl  edict 
famUiarictr.) 

fieaides  the  idlktt»%  ^ipa  and  the  ^aavAof  ^pa, 
there  was  t  tiM  dear  (cvmrfa  dvpa)  leading  to  the 

garden.*  T.ysias^  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
probably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street. 

The  followmtf  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
hoose  of  the  larger  size  is  taken  from  Becker's 
It  i%  of  ooarae,  eoigeetoialt  aa  there  are 
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jr,  adArJOf  iJi'/w  :  v>vp,  passa^^e, 
m  or  ^Vf&k :  A,  peristyle  or  av>J]  of  the  Androni- 
e^  tha  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Andronitts ; 
k,  ulrmXo^  or  /<f<Taw?.oc  ^vpa  -  T,  peristyle  of  the 
iiynacooitis ;  y,  chambers  of  the  Oynaeconitis ; 
i^trdf  or  napam^i  0,  AUiyier  aM  jyi^M^or : 


I,  rooms  for  wcrking  in  wool  (JevfiMr);  Kt  | 

door,  Kijirala  &vpa. 

There  was  usually,  though  not  always,  an  uppei 
story  (iirefi^,  6i^pes),  which  seldom  extended  ovet 
the  whole  spaoe  ooeqitod  hy  tb»  tower  story.  'Hie 
principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the  ladgin| 
of  the  slaves,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Do- 
mosthenes,'  where  the  words  iv  nvpyif>  seeiD 
to  imply  a  building  several  stories  high.  The  ac- 
cess to  the  upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times by  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading 
up  from  the  street.  Guestawwe  also  lodged  in  the 
u;i[icr  stor)'.*  But  in  some  large  houses  there  were 
rooms  set  apart  for  their  reception  (ffvwvef)  on  tht> 
ground-floor.*  In  cases  of  emergency,  store-rooms 
were  iitted  op  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.* 

•  Ihirtions  or  the  upper  story  somethnes  projected 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part,  formin?  balOO* 
nies  or  verandahs  [npo6oXal,  ytiairrodiaftaTa*). 

The  roofe  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  custom- 
ai7  to  walk  about  upon  them.*  But  pointed  roofs 
were  also  used.* 

In  the  interior  of  the  house,  the  place  of  doors 
was  sonietmies  supplied  by  curtains  {rrapairrraefu^' 
ra).  which  ware  either  pbin,  or  dyad,  or  anhroi- 
derad." 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  Uj^t 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it  ia 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no  frfn* 
dows  (dvp/Mff),  or,  at  least,  none  overlooking  the 
street.   They  were  not  at  all  uncommon.* 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fireplaces.  It  is  supposed  that  cbimneiys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
liirouph  an  opening  in  the  roof  (Kam  a^<'>KTi**).  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  t>e  the  case 
when  there  was  an  upper  story.  Little  portable 
stoves  {iaxaptu,  iffx<V^^)  or  chafing-dishes  {i96pd  . 
Kia)  were  frequently  used."  (Ftd.  Focus.) 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  fal  the  country,  at 
least  in  Attica,  were  much  larger  and  more  magnifi- 
cent than  those  in  the  towns  The  latter  seem  to 
haTO  bera  generally  small  and  plain,  especially  m 
earlier  times,  when  the  Oredce  preferred  expending 
the  resources  of  art  and  wealth  on  their  temples  and 
pablic  buildings  but  the  private  booses  became 
more  magnificent  aa  tha  puUio  botUiaga  hapm  tc 
ben^eoted.** 

The  deeorattona  of  the  interior  were  very  plain  at 
the  period  to  which  our  description  retoa.  The 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  edoan^ 
stones  were  used.'*  Mosaics  art  ftiat  nWBlioneC 
under  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls»  ap  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  seem 
to  have  been  only  whited.  The  first  inatanee  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibiades.**  TMs  imtora- 
lion  met  with  considerable  opposition,'*  Plato  men- 
tions the  painting  of  the  walls  of  hou.«>erf  as  a  mark 
of  a  rpvfCMm  wflUf."  These  allusion,  prove  that 
the  practice  was  not  tmoommon  in  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  hare  also  mention  of 
painted  reiluifrs  at  the  same  period."  At  a  later 
period  this  mode  of  decoration  became  general.'* 
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HAuse*  of  Ujt  Romans  were  poor  and  mean  for 
mnn;  eentwies  after  the  IbundatioR  of  the  city. 
Till  the  war  with  Pyrrhua,  the  houses  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  or  shingles,*  and  were  usually  built 
of  wood  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  was  not  till  the 
iater  times  of  the  Republic,  when  wealth  had  been 
•oqaited  1^  conqueets  in  the  East,  that  hmises  of 
«ny  splendour  b^n  to  be  built ;  but  it  ther  became 
the  fashion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  i  nmense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  coljmntV  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  cosily  works  of  art. 

M.  Lcpidus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  78,  was  the 
liiat  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
tor  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  Ma  house 
but  the  t.ishmn  of  building  magnificent  houses  in 
creased  &o  rapidl>  ,  that  the  house  of  Lepidus,  which 
m  his  consulship  was  the  first  in  Rome,  was,  tti.-r- 
ty^five  years  later,  not  the  hundredth.*  Lucullus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
mas:nifi(  enr(.'  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  di  corations.  Marble  coiunuiii  »vcre  lirst  intro- 
duc»  d  into  private  houses  by  the  orator  I..  Crassus, 
but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
were  only  six  in  numlier  *  He  was,  however,  soon 
surpassed  by  M.  Scauru-s  who  placed  in  his  atrium 
columns  of  black  marble,  called  Lucullean,  thiriy- 
eight  feet  high,  and  of  sudi  immense  weight  that 
the  contractor  of  the  sewers  took  aecurity  for  any 
iiyaiy  that  imghi  be  done  to  the  mw«i«  m  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  oolnnna  behig  earcied  alons  the 
streets.* 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  house's  Mamurra,  who 
was  C8esar'8  praefeotUB  fabrAm  in  Gaul,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  rnarhle  • 
8onie  idea  may  be  ftmned  of  the  size  and  magmti- 
cence  of  the  houses  of  the  Rnman  nohh-s  durinifthe 
later  tunes  of  the  Republic  by  the  price  which  they 
fetched.  The  consul  Mcssalla  bought  the  house  of 
Autronios  for  9700  aestertia  (nearly  33.000/.),  and 
Cicero  the  hodse  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine,  for 
3500  sestertia  (nearly  31.000/  )  *  The  house  of 
i*ul)lius  Clodius.  whom  Milo  killed,  cost  14,800  ses- 
tertia (about  131,000/.);  and  the  Tusculan  villa  of 
Scaorus  waa  fitted  up  with  such  mafnificence.  that 
when  it  was  homed  by  bis  slaTcs.  he  lost  loo.ooo 
sesteitta,  upward  of  885,000"  '  The  hous.  r<  ut 
which  persons  in  poor  eircumstunces  usually  jiaid 
at  Home  was  about  2000  sesterces,  between  17/. 
and  18/.*  It  was  brought  as  a  charge  of  extrava- 
giince  againat  Catlias  that  he  paid  SO  sestertia  (about 
S66/.)  for  the  rent  of  his  house  * 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  high  ;  but 
as  the  value  of  ^»rounil  ini-ira.'<i  d  in  the  city,  they 
were  built  several  .stones  in  height,  and  the  highest 
floors  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor."  To 
goaid  against  danger  from  the  extreme  height  of 
houses,  Augustus  restricted  the  height  of  all  new 
houses  which  were  built  hy  the  .side  of  the  public 
roads  to  seventy  feet."  TiU  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
streets  in  Kom«-  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
bore  traces  of  the  haste  and  confusion  with  which 
the  city  was  built  after  it  had  been  bamed  by  the 
Gauls  ;  but  after  th.>  pteat  fire  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor,  by  which  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  luirn- 
ed  I  the  ground,  the  city  was  built  with  great  reg 
ulartty.  The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broad ; 
the  height  of  the  houses  was  restricted,  and  a  cer- 
tain part  of  each  vns  required  '  >  hv  built  of  Gabian 
or  Alban  stone,  which  was  ptmii  a^'auist  fire 

J.  <Plin.,  H.  N.,  i»i  ,  15  )-2.  (Id,,  x».r,..S,  2t.  4  l.)-3,  (Id.. 
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Our  infonnation  reflecting  the  form  son  i  ^ . 
meat  of  a  Roman  house  is  principally  derived  fiaia 

the  dcHcription  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  remains  cf  the 
houses  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  Man> 
points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but,  without  en- 
tering into  arobiteciunl  detaila,  we  shaU  confina 
ourselves  to  those  topics  irtihih  eerre  to  tHustraK- 
the  classical  writers.  The  chief  rooms  in  the  hous* 
of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  differing,  of  course 
in  size  and  splendour  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  owner,  appear  to  have  been  uaually  ar- 
ranged in  the  Bame  manner,  while  the  otben  varied 
according  to  the  tante  and  ctrctmntaiMsen  of  the 
master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  were  the, 
1.  Veiltbulum;  2.  Otttum;  3.  Atrtum  or  C^ai 
JEdium;  4.  Ala;  5.  Tablinum;  6.  Faivst;  7.  Peri- 
^dium.  The  pnrta  of  a  bouse  which  i/ere  consider- 
eo  of  less  importance,  and  of  which  the  arrangement 
differed  in  different  houses,  were  the,  1.  Cvlncula; 
St.  Trtrlinta ;  3  (Ect;  4.  Exedra;  5.  Fmacothcca;  6. 
Bibltottura  ;  7.  Haltneum  ;  8.  Culina ;  9.  CtznaeuU  ; 
l9.DMi»idl.Sttlaria.  We  ahaU  apcalc  of  each  i» 
order. 

1.  VKfTiiu  i.cM  T!ir  vrstihultffli  did  noC  prop- 
erly form  p.irl  uf  ihe  liouse,  but  was  a  vaOttt  BpUOe 
before  the  door,  for.iiing  a  court,  which  was  aoik 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was  open 
on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides  of  the 
house  joined  the  street,  hut  the  middle  part  of  it, 
where  the  door  was  {ilaced.  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street.*  Hence  Plautua*  anjs,*  W« 
den'  testHnUum  anu  adu  hoe  et  amkuUienm  sasias 
modir 

2.  OsTicM.  The  ostium,  which  is  also  caDed 
janua  and  fores,  was  the  entrance  to  the  house 
The  street-dour  ailmillLd  into  a  hall,  to  which  the 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which  tberr 
was  frequently  a  small  room  (eella)  for  the  poftfi 
(/amtor  or  OMtiariut),  and  also  for  a  dog  which  waj 
uaually  kept  in  the  hall  to  guard  the  hou.<«e.  A  full 
account  of  this  part  id"  i  lie  in  mi- *■  i.s  given  under  Jan- 
ua. Anotlter  door  (janua  inurtor)  opposite  the 
street-door  led  into  the  atrium, 

8.  Atuom  or  Cawa  ^oicm,  as  it  is  written  by 
Varro  and  VitTUvhis  ;  Pliny  writes  it  CarWium. 
Hirt.  Miiller,*  Marini,  and  most  modern  writers, 
consider  the  .Atrium  and  Cavum  i£dium  to  be  the 
same ;  hut  Newton,  .Stratico,  and,  more  recent^, 
Becker,*  maintain  that  they  were  dislinci  loom. 
It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  decisive  ophdon  on 
the  subject ;  hut  from  the  statements  of  VarffP^aad 
Vitruvius,*  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  1 
houses  in  Pompe.i  have  been  yet  discovered 
contain  both  an  Atrium  and  Cavum  ifSdiwm,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  were  the  same.  The  eis>. 
mology  of  Atrium  is  mentioned  under  that  head 

The  Atrium  or  Cavum  .4Idium  was  a  large  apart- 
ment, roofed  over  with  the  exception  of  an  op<-ning 
m  the  centre,  called  eomplurium,  towards  whwh  the 
roof  sloped  so  aa  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  ei» 
tern  in  the  floor,  termed  implunum,''  which  was  fnw 
quently  ornamented  with  statue  s.  columns,  and  otb- 
er  works  of  art  •   The  word  tinjiltiruim,  however, 
is  also  employed  to  denote  the  aperture  m  the  roof.' 
Schneider,  in  his  commentary  on  Vitruvius,  B0pp» 
ses  cavum  cdium  to  mean  the  wholo  of  this  apart 
ment,  including  the  impluvium,  white  ainum  signi- 
fied only  the  covered  part,  exclusive  of  the  impluM- 
um.    .Mazois.  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that 
um  is  applied  to  the  whole  apartment,  and  carum 
a-diuin  only  to  the  uncovered  part,    ll\c  hread;h  «4 

1.  (0.11,  IV,..  5  -Mncrul...  Sat  ,  n  ,  8.)  —  2  (M.«>r  .  Ill  , 
a..  132  )  3,  (Ktriiskt  r,  i..  p  2i3.) — «  (G»Jlu,.  ,  i  A  ■-  ... 
4.  (D«  Liuk.  LuI..  t..  161,  Mullcr  )— «.  (»  ,1,  4,  «1  »uM  »- 

i.,tl,M.H**  <T«r..  EiM..  Ill .  v..  41. t 
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UK.  UDirfoTmiii,  according  to  VilniTiiu,*  wm  not 
leM  than  a  quarter,  nor  greater  than  a  thbd  of  the 

breadth  of  the  atrium  ;  il^  Ictieth  was  in  ihc  same 
proportioa  acconiini^  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

Vitruvius*  distinf;iu>lie3  five  kinds  of  atria  nr 
oava  iBdiuni,  which  were  called  by  the  following 
Mmes : 

( 1  )  Tutetutieum.  Id  this  the  roof  was  supported 
bf  four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  inclndi  (]  space  forming  the  compluvium.  This 
kind  of  atrtum  was  probably  the  moat  ancient  of  all, 
as  it  is  mora  aioiple  than  the  others,  and  ia  not 
adapted  for  a  vecy  lanm  building. 

(S.)  TetrastyUm.  This  was  of  the  same  form  as 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of  ttie 
roof  were  supported  by  pillars  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  impluvium. 

(3.)  CoriniAtiunwaaonthAaainepTOoiplQaathe 
tetrastyle,  only  that  thane  waa  a  graatar  mmter  of 
pillars  around  the  ioiplaviiico,  oa  which  the  beam<; 
of  the  roof  rested. 

(4. )  Displuxiuattm  had  its  roof  aloptaff  the  contrary 
way  to  the  impluviom,  so  that  the  water  fell  outside 
the  hoQse  instead  of  hefaif  oarried  into  the  impla- 
»ium. 

(5  )  Tcsiudtnaium  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
COinpluvui[[). 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  tlie 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  usually  fitted 
up  with  much  splendour  and  magnificence.*  The 
marble  columns  of  Scaurus  already  spoken  of  were 
placed  in  the  atrium.  Thf'  atruun  appears  origi- 
nally to  tiave  been  the  only  sitting-room  in  the 
house,  and  to  have  served  also  aa  a  kitchen  ;*  and 
it  probably  continued  to  do  so  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  how- 
over,  it  was  distinct  from  tln'  private  apartments, 
and  was  used  as  a  reception  room,  where  the  patron 
reodved  bis  clients,  and  the  great  and  noble  the  nn- 
■ennis  visiters  who  were  accaatomed  to  calleTeiy 
morning  to  pay  their  respects  or  aolieit  favonre.* 
Cicero  frequently  complains  that  he  was  not  exempt 
from  this  annoyance  when  he  retired  to  his  country 
houses.*  But,  though  the  atrium  does  not  appear 
to  bare  been  used  Imt  the  wealthy  as  a  sitting-room 
for  the  fhmily,  it  still  continued  to  be  employed  for 
many  purposes  which  it  had  orifrinally  son-ed 
Thu.s  the  nuptial  couch  was  placed  m  tlio  alr:am 
opposite  the  door  {m  aula'),  and  also  the  instruments 
and  materials  for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  were 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  family  in 
this  room.*  Here,  also,  the  imagea  of  their  ances- 
tors were  placed,*  and  the  focus  or  ftreplace,  which 

Essessed  a  sacred  character,  being  dedicated  to  the 
ires  of  each  family.    (Vid.  Focos.) 
^  Khx,  wings,  were  small  apartments  or  recess- 
ee  on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium.** 

6.  TAsumiH  was,  in  all  probability,  a  reoesa  or 
room  at  the  farther  end  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
ef  the  atrium.  It  contained  the  flonily  reoorda  and 
webivea." 

With  the  tahtlmim  toe  Roman  boose  appeara  to 

have  ori^mally  ceased  ;  and  the  sleeping-rooms 
irere  probably  arranged  on  each  .side  of  the  atrium. 
But  when  the  atrium  and  its  surrounding  rooms 
«ieRi  UM^  for  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
pnUie  tiaitera,  it  beeame  neceasaiy  to  inoreaee  the 
aize  of  the  house,  and  the  ibUowiog  rooma  were 
accordingly  added  : 

I.  (»'  ,  4  )  —a.  (Ti..  3.)  —3.  (Comjiaro  Ilorat.,  Cwm.,  IIL,  i., 
«•.)  — 4.  (Sorr.  id  Vir?.,  ^n.,  i..  1M;  iu..3j3.)— 5.  (Uot»t., 
I,,  T.,  30.  — Jut.,  Tii.,  7,  91,)  — 6.  (ad  Alt,,  li^  14  ;  v.,  S, 
7.  (Dont.,  BpMt.,  I.,  i.,  87.— Aaooa.  ia  Cis..  Pro  MiL, jk. 
a»0*riU.><-a  (AMoa.,!  c.)-9.(faT,Tiii..|fU-llart.,ii~M.) 
•~ia.(Vitrav«fi,,4.)--ll.<Tiim.,vi,«i--riMts%s.r,  ~" 
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6.  Fauobs  appear  to  have  been  ^im^wi 
passed  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristylinm  or  interi- 
or of  the  house.' 

7.  Peristvmum  was  in  its  general  form  like  ths 
alriuni,  but  H  was  one  third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured  transversely,  than  in  length.*  It  was  a 
court  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle ;  the  open  part, 
which  was  surrounded  by  columns,  was  larger  than 
the  impluvium  in  the  atrium,  and  was  frequentl) 
decorated  with  flower.s  ami  hlimhs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which  are  next  to 
be  noticed,  varied,  as  haa  been  remarked,  aooonl* 
ing  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  owner. 
It  is,  therefore,,  impossible  to  assign  to  them  an< 
rcijular  place  in  the  house. 

1.  CuBicui.A,  bed-chamt>ers,  appear  to  have  been 
usually  small.  There  were  separate  cobkola  for 
the  day  and  niglit  (eaWeafo  dtaraa  nsetanw*) : 
the  latter  were  elw  called  iorwitona*  VitTuvios* 
recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  sun.  They  sometimes  had  a 
small  anteroom,  wliieh  wae  ediad  by  the  Greek 
name  of  ffywMCTviv.* 

t.  TatoumA  are  treated  of  in  a  separate  aitide. 

3  rEci,  from  the  Greek  oZ«rof,  were  spacious  halte 
or  sahxms  borrowed  front  the  Greeks,  and  were  fre- 
quently used  as  triclinia  I'hey  were  tO  have  the 
same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  ~»}e  to  t«  more 
spacious,  on  account  of  having  columns,  which  tri> 
clinia  had  noL*  Vitruvius  mentioos  fiMur  kinds  M 

CBci : 

(1  )  The  Tetrastyle,  which  needs  no  farther  dO* 
scription.   Four  c^umns  supported  the  roof. 

(S.)  The  CmMkiant  which  possessed  only  one 
row  of  cblumns,  supporting  the  architrave  (^pit^rfi- 
vm).  cornice  (corona),  and  a  vaulted  roof 

(3  )  Tiie  .Ei;yptian,  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  triclini- 
um. In  the  ^Egyptian  <ecus,  the  pillars  eup[)orted  a 
galla7  with  paved  flocnv  which  formed  a  walk  roue  d 
the  apartment ;  and  upon  these  pillars  others  were 
placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height  than  the  lower, 
which  surrounded  the  roof.  Between  the  upper 
columns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cy*iu»€  (KuCicvvm)  appears  in  the  time 
of  Vitnivins  to  have  been  seldom  need  in  Italy. 
These  ceci  were  meant  for  summer  use,  looking  to 
the  north,  and,  ii  i)ossible,  facing  gardens,  to  which 
they  opened  by  folding  doOTS.  Pliny  bad  (BCi  ol 
this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  ExBDBiB,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  form 
much  the  same  as  the  oeci,  for  Vitruvius*  speaks  of 
the  e.tedrae  in  connexion  with  oeci  quadrati,  were 
rooms  for  conversation  and  tlie  other  purposes  of 
society.*  They  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
exedrs  in  the  Themus  and  Gymnasia,  which  were 
aemieircalar  noma  with  aeats  for  philosophers  and 
othen  to  converse  In.**  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  tSS.) 

8.  6.  7.  PiNACOTHKCA,  BiDMCTH F.c A,  and  Ualinb> 
UH  {v\i.  Baths),  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles 

a.  Cl-lina,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  originally 
cooked  in  the  atrium,  aa  has  been  ahteady  stated; 
but  the  progress  of  reiSnement  afterward  led  to  the 
use  of  another  part  of  the  hou'-e  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa  s  house,  of  which  a  ground- 
plan  is  given  below,  a  stove  for  .stews  and  similar 
preparations  was  found,  very  much  like  the  cha^ 
oou  stoves  used  in  the  present  day.  (See  wood- 
cut) Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a  strainer,  and  a  kind 
of  frying-pan  with  four  spherical  cavities,  as  if  it 
were  meant  to  cook  epi^s 

In  this  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  many  others  at  Pom- 

1.  (Vilnif.,  3.)— S.  (Vhtut.,  »i.,4.)— 3.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  i  ,  t.) 
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peii,  there  are  {»ainling9  of  the  Lares  or  domesiic 
gods,  uader  whusc  care  the  pruvisious  and  all  the 
cooking  tttensUfl  were  placed. 

9.  CfiiiuooLA  prapecif  »igaifiad  noma  to  dine  in  -, 
bat  after  ft  became  the  nsMon  to  dine  in  the  up(>er 
part  of  the  hoiisf\  tin*  whole  of  the  rooms  above  the 
gnmod-floor  were  called  canooi/a,'  and  hence  Fea- 
toa  aaya,  **  CmmaJm  Oaimlmrtmi  fum  acdit  Meeiiii- 
/nr."*  Aa  the  rooms  on  the  ground- floor  were  of 
different  heights,  and  sontetimes  reached  to  the 
roof,  all  ihe  rooms  Jii  tlie  upper  atory  could  not  be 
mrited  with  one  another,  ana,  eooaequently,  differ- 
I  iif  tlaini  woidd  bo  nesdad  to 


wUh  the  kmm  put  of  tfM' 

in  houses  at  Pompeii.    Sometimes  the 
bad  no  connexion  with  the  lower  part  oi  ite 
bat  aacended  at  onee  from  th';  streeL*  Ai 
Rome  the  liighest  floors,  aa  alniady  mnarkod 
616),  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.* 

10  Di.cTA  was  an  apartment  used  for  dining  m. 
and  for  the  other  poipoaes  of  life.*  1$  .Mseon  la 
hare  been  naaller  than  the  trfcilloiMi*  ^iMa  li 
also  the  name  given  by  Pliny*  to  rooms  cf  -  tainiof 
three  or  four  tod-chambers  (culncula).  i .  -asure 
houses  or  anmmer-hooses  are  alao  called  discue.* 

II.  Soioau,  property  piaoea  for  baaki«g  in  thm 
sun,  were  terraeea  on  the  tapaof  houaeo.*  la  tlw 
time  of  Scnrca  Iho  Romans  formed  artificial  gar- 
dens on  the  tops  of  ihcir  houses,  which  conta^ied 
even  fruit-trees  and  fish-ponds.* 

The  two  woodcuts  annexed  represent  two  aSna 
of  houses  at  Pompeii.  The  first  is  the  atrium  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  house  of  the  QuBstor. 
The  view  is  taken  near  the  entrance-hall  (aciag  the 
tablinum,  through  wbieh  tho  aC  tfto  par'- 

style  and  the  garden  are  seen  Thia  atiiaii,  which 
is  a  specinun  of  what  Vitruvius  caUa  the  Cormtb- 
iati,  i.s  .surroundid  by  various  rooms,  and  is  ^>e»uti- 
fuUy  painted  with  arabeaqoe  deatgaa  opoo  red  ud 
jdiofir  groonds. 


The  next  wrxidcut  n^prf'sents  the  atrium  of  what 
to  vanaUljr  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the  centre 
ia  the  imptavfsini  and  tto  paaaage  at  the  fkrther 
end  is  the  osthim  or  rntranre  hall.  Ah  therp  :irr 
no  pillara  around  the  impluvium,  this  atruim  must 
I  tto  Mad  flolad  by  VitraTiaa  the  Ttnean. 


The  procedinf  aeoenatofthe  different  rooms,  and 
nmocisllj  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium,  tablt- 
peristyle,  <Scc  ,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  houses 


1.  (Vano.  D«  Ling.  Ut,  r.,  )«3,  ed.  Ilaibr.)-t.  (CoapAra 


wliich  have  hc-cn  disinterred  at  Pompeii  Tbi 
ground  plan  of  two  ia  aooordin^  wijuoioad.  Tte 
dnt  ia  the  pten  ofa  hooao,  naodqr  mmiJKhmmm 

of  th^'  tmi^ic  pool.  ,v  ♦  ji 

LikH  tiinst  of  thp  other  hou^i^a  at  PMB|teii.  tt  bad 
no  v<wti!)ii!tim.  a'N^ordm;^  to  tho  meaning  whicb  W9 
have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  oatioin  or  en- 
trance hall,  whieh  ia  aix  fbet  wide  and  nearly  thirty 
long.  N<Mr  the  street-door  there  is  a  figtire  of  » 
larse  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the  pavcmem. 
and  beneath  it  ia  written  Cave  Cancm.  TVo  t«» 
large  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule  appear, 
from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them,  to  have 
f>f»<'n  shops  ;  til'  y  communicate  with  the  entravoa 
hall,  and  n-ere,  therefore,  probably  occupied  by  tha 
[  1 1  aster  of  the  house.  S.  The  atrinm,  wtudk  bi  aboat 
twenty  t'iL'ht  ft^ot  in  length  an«?  twenty  in  I  ailth  . 
its  imphivmin  is  imar  the  centre  of  tlie  tch-  k 
its  floor  is  pavi  I  w  ;h  white  tessera,  spott-  l 
black.  3.  Chambers  for  the  use  of  the  iami^. 
intended  lor  the  reeeptioa  of  gosata  i ' 

whea  a 


tied  to  claim  ho^itatt^. 


did 


1.  {Ur^  xxxIxh  14.)— t. 
(Plio.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.— Out,, 
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an  hospitiuni,  or  rooms  expressly  for  the  re- 
eeptioa  of  guests,  they  appear  to  have  been  lodged 
in  roonu  attached  to  the  atriuni.  ( Vid.  IIospitium.) 
4.  A  small  room  with  a  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
■ppir  rooms.  5.  Alae.  6.  The  tabltnum.  7.  The 
fiuwes.  8.  Peristyle,  witli  Doric  oolumos  and  gar- 
dn  in  the  centre.  The  laTge  room  on  the  right  of 
the  peristyle  is  the  triclinium  ;  besido  it  is  the  kitch- 
en ;  and  the  smaller  apartments  are  cubicula  and 
KXii&t  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
Thn  next  woodcut  contains  the  groand«plan  of  an 
wfejeh  was  properly  a  hoose  not  joined  to 
Ae  neighbouring  huust  s  l<y  a  common  wall.'  An 
tTMila,  howerer,  RcufraUy  cuntained  several  scpar- 
»te  houses,  or,  at  least,  s<'parale  apartments  or  shops, 
which  wera  let  to  different  families ;  and  beoce  the 
Mm  donos  mder  the  emperors  appears  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  house  where  one  family  lived,  whether 
it  wert  insula  or  not,  and  insula  to  any  hired 
lodging-j  This  insula  contains  a  house,  surrounded 
by  shops,  which  belonged  to  the  owner,  and  were 
tot  ont  1^  him.  The  house  itself,  which  is  usually 
the  house  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to 
!  of  the  principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the 
garden,  which  is  a  third  of  thn  wboto  tength,  it  is 
about  300  feet  long  and  10()  wide 

A  Oatinm.  or  entrance-hall,  paved  with  mosaic. 
&  Tuscan  atriam.  I.  Impluvram.  C.  Chambers 
on  each  side  of  the  atriom,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Kucsl.s  1)  Ala.  E  Tablinum,  which  is 
open  to  the  peristyle,  pu  that  the  whole  length  of 
ue  iMMlse  eoold  be  ^een  at  once  .  but  as  there  is  a 
passsge  (fancea)k  F.  beaide  it,  the  tablinum  might 
imbnMy  be  eleeisd  nt  fh«  pleasnra  of  the  owner. 
C.  ChainbrrH  by  the  fauces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
the  use  IS  nn<'('riain.  0.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to  the 
peristyN',  I  '■  (  Hhicula  by  the  side  of  the  peristyle. 
K.  Trichnium.  L.  (£eu8,  and  by  ita  side  there  is 
a  passage  leadmg  from  the  periatyle  to  the  garden. 
M.  Back  dfH>r  (  postieum  o.^iium)  to  the  street.  N. 
Culina  H.  .Servants'  hall,  with  a  back  door  to  the 
street  P.  Portico  of  two  stories,  which  proves 
that  the  boose  had  an  upper  floor.  The  site  of  the 
)  Iwwever,  is  unknown,  though  it  la  tbooght 
I  is  some  indication  of  one  in  the  passage,  M. 
Q.  The  garden.    R.  Reservoir  for  supplying  a 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  to 
n*a  home,  but  tliere  mn  n  good 


T  I 
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meats  beaidea  in  the  insula  which  were  cot  m  au 
oeeapatton.  a.  Six  shopa  let  out  to  tenants.  TbuM 
on  thf  rit^ht'and  left  hand  comers  were  bakers' 
shops,  which  contained  mills,  ovens,  &c.,  at  (>.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  to  have  been  a  large  es- 
taUiahmeot,  as  it  contains  many  rooms,  c.  Two 
hooaes  of  a  vny  meaii  dan»  uving  formeiljr  u 
upper  story.  Oa  HiA  Other  aide  are  two  honeea 
much  larger,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  room* 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  (1) 
floors^  (S)  wdia,  (S)  eelUi^  (4)  windows,  and  (5) 
the  mode  of  wMiiiiBg  tiie  looma.  For  the  doon, 

vid.  Janoa.  * 

(1.)  The  floor  (solum)  of  a  room  wa.s  seldom 
boarded,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times done  (ttratm  Mb  laMste^.  It  was  generally 
covered  with  stone  or  marble,  or  moaaica.  The 
common  floors  were  paved  with  pieces  of  bricltt, 
tiles,  stones,  &c  ,  forming  a  kind  of  composition 
called  ruderatw.*  Another  kind  of  pavement  was 
that  called  opu*  Signinum,  which  was  a  kind  9f 
plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  and  tempered 
with  mortar.  It  deriTed  its  name  finom  Sigaia,  ■ 
town  of  Italy,  celebrated  for  its  tile?  '  SometinMS  • 
pieces  of  marble  were  imbedded  in  a  compositioa 
ground,  which  appear  to  have  fonned  the  floors 
called  by  Pliny  ter^oraca  or  gukeguUuua,  and  which 
probably  gave  the  idea  efmoaaiea.  .As  tbeae  floors 
were  beaten  down  (parita)  with  rammers  (  /istuete\ 
the  wnr^  parimentum  became  the  general  name  tor 
a  floor  The  kind  of  pavement  called  sra!pturatutm 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capit- 

I.  (SM.,  Sflv,  L,  V,  ST.)-*  (Timv,,  -ii,  !.)-«.  (FUa, 
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oliniu  alter  the  liegumin';  of  the  third  Funic  war,  but 
became  quite  cummon  in  Rome  befure  the  begin- 
ning of  tbie  Cimbric  war.*  Mosaics,  called  by  Pliny 
HHMinu  (3Lt$6orpun),  though  this  word  baa  a 


Twe  extensive  meaning,  first  came  into  use  in  Sul- 
.«'b  time,  who  made  one  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
at  Pmneste.*  Mosaiu  work  was  afterward  called 
Mutinm  opvu*   Ths  floors  of  the  houses  at  Pom- 


peii are  freinirntly  composed  of  mosaics,  which  are 
M'jally  formed  of  black  Irets  on  a  while  ground,  or 
white  ones  on  a  bla''k  ground,  though  soine  of  them 
are  in  coloured  marbles.  The  materials  of  which 
dMnr  are  generally  formed  are  email  pieeea  of  red 
ami  white  marble  and  red  tile,  set  in  a  very  fine 
cement,  and  laid  U|Kin  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which 
served  as  a  base  The  three  examples  here  given, 
which  are  taken  from  bouses  at  Pompeii,  will  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  their  form  and  apiiearaiioe. 


Mosaic  paveni'  iits.  liuuever,  liave  been  discover- 
ed at  I'ompeii,  which  represent  figures  and  scenes 
of  actual  life,  and  are,  in  reality,  pictures  in  mosaic. 
One  of  the  moat  beauUM  of  theee  is  given  in  its 


I.  (niK.,B.M.,nKri3 «!.}-«.  (IJ  ,  mvi.,  M.)— 1  (Spkr- 
itu.,  Pmom.  Nig.,  a.— TMmU.  PoUio,  Tngiat.  Tyrauo.,  M.— 
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original  colours  in  (MVs  PompeiattA,  2a  series 
plate  xlv.  It  IS  composed  of  very  fine  piecte  of 
glass,  and  representa  the  cboragua^  or  roaster  af 
the  cbonn,  ittstmeting  the  aetora  in  their  parte.  A 

still  more  extraordinary  mosaic  painting  was  dis- 
covered  in  Pompeii  in  1831  :  it  is  supposed  to  rep 
resent  the  battle  nf  Issus.' 

(2.)  The  inner  walls  (varicUa)  of  private  roooM 
were  freqaentfy  lined  with  slabs  of  maiMe,*  hni 
were  more  usually  covered  by  paintings,  which  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  were  made  upon  the  walla 
themselves.  The  prevalence  of  this  practice  is  at- 
tested not  only  by  PUny,'  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance that  even  the  small  houses  in  Pompeii  have 
paintings  upon  their  wallfc  The  following  woodcnt, 
which  represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  is 
one  of  the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  Th* 
ci>iuparlmenl8  are  usually  tilled  with  tigurts. 


n 

■ 

I 

) 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  walls  may  be 
seen  from  the  woodcuts  at  p.  462, 5ia.  Subjects  of 
all  kinds  were  chosen  for  paint  in?  on  the  walls,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  lo  the  Miis* o  Horh4>nico, 
(Icll.  Mazois,  «Scc.*  The  colours  seem  usually  to 
have  t>een  laid  upon  a  dry  ground,  bat  were  st>m«- 

1  times  laid  upon  it  wet,  aa  in  the  modem  Iresce 
painting  (etlorew  wb  UeUrio  nulmeer^  The  wdls 

I  also  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented 
with  raised  figures,  or  a  species  of  has- relief  ityfot 
m  tteiorio  «^j«ti  tacfadws'X  and  aonwtinea  inib 
mosaics.^ 

(S.)  The  oeflhiga  seem  originally  to  have  been  left 

uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof  or 
the  upper  story  being  visible,  .\fierward  planks 
were  placed  across  th('^>  tveanis  at  ecrtaiu  citervals, 
leaving  hollow  spaces,  called  lacunana  or  Uta:Mmnm» 
which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  f<ea  ivwy, 
and  sometimes  with  paintings.*  Tb<Qr«  was  an 
arched  ceiling  in  common  use,  calk^  Camara, 
which  is  (leserihed  in  a  separate  articl.^ 

(4.)  The  Koman  houses  had  few  wif.dow8  (/ew 
tra).  The  prineipal  apartments,  ttjt  'itriom,  peri- 
style,  du:.,  wave  Ughtad,  aa  we  have  aeen,  flvn 
above,  and  the  enmenla  and  oClMr  rnidl  rooaia 
generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and  aol 
from  windows  l(x>king  into  ihe  street.  The  ruoms 
only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  have  been  usually 
lighted  by  windows.*  Veiy  few  houses  in  Pompeii 
hsve  windows  on  the  ground-floor  ofiening  into  the 
street,  thoiif^li  there  is  an  exception  to  thi?.  in  the 
house  of  the  Irauic  fioet,  which  has  six  wi'jdows  on 
the  ground-floor.  Even  in  this  case,  ho^rver,  the 
windows  are  not  near  the  ground  as  i  j  a  modem 
houM,  but  are  six  feet  six  inches  alri*e  the  foot 
pavement,  which  is  raised  one  foot  'even  inches 
above  the  centre  of  the  street.  Tfi  'irindows  are 
sm.ill.  til  ing  hardly  three  feet  by  f/f  ;  and  at  the 
I  aii'e  there  is  a  wooden  frame,  in  v  1 1  ,h  the  window 
'or  shutter  might  be  moved  bacV''',rd  or  forward 

1.  (Mil"!-..  H..rlKimt-a,  ¥111.,  t.  36-15.)-  '.  .Phii.  H- N.,  «iiTi, 
I  T.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  inv.,  37.>— 4.  (Coiniw  •  Vitni^.,  tu.,  ft.)— 5 
(Vitrur.,  VII.,  3.)—/).  (Cie.  ad  Attn  >  <0.>— 7.  (Ptik.,  H.  N, 
iun.,M.)— 8.  (iIur.,Caim.tii.,l8.— fill.,  H.  NnZXtui.,  |C 
— am.,  BpqM.F-am«.,  >frr.|IIJ— a.  .luvn  iiU  Vi  ) 
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Tbe  Ifwer  part  of  the  wiU  if  oceapifidby  a  row  of  I  said 
red  panels  four  feet  and  a  half  Wgh.  The  fUlowiag  ' 

woi.dcnt  r.  presents  part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures 
for  windows  above  it,  as  it  appears  from  the  street. 
The  tiling  upon  the  wall  ia  modern,  and  i3  only 
pTiMd  thne  to  praaerve  it  from  the  weather. 


nrACINTHlA. 

to  have  been  found  in  the  rums  of  aneteal 
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Tho  witidows  appear  originally  to  have  been 
aierely  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
itaxum,  which  frequently  had  two  leavca  (M/bre« 
fenettra^).  whence  Ovid*  says, 
•*  Part  adaperta Juii,  part  altera  ciauta  fenestra." 
They  are,  Ibr  tbia  reaaoo,  raid  to  be  joined  when 
ihev  arc  shut.*  Windows  were  also  aometimes 
covered  by  a  kind  of  lattice  or  trellis-worlc  {dtUkri), 
and  sometimes  by  network,  to  prevent  aerpeota  and 
other  noxioua  reptiles  from  getting  in.* 

Afterward,  howefer,  windows  were  made  of  a 
transparent  stone,  called  lapit  tpeaUarit  (mica), 
which  was  first  found  in  Hispania  Citerior,  and  af- 
terward in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa  ; 
oat  the  best  came  from  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  It 
waa  easily  split  into  the  thinnest  lamina?,  but  no 
■iecea  bad  been  diacovered,  aajra  Pliny,  above  five 
t»et  long.*  Windowa  made  ofthia  atone  were  oaUed 
r.teularia  *  Windows  made  of  glass  (n/rum)  are 
i'U  mentioned  by  Lactantius,^  but  the  discoveries 
•t  FOmpeii  prove  that  glaaa  was  used  for  windows 
~  r  tbe  early  emperttra,  as  framea  of  glass  and 
windows  have  been  (bond  in  aevefal  of  the 
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uses. 

(5.)  The  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  different 
ways;  but  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like  ours 
The  eubicula,  trieliiiia,  and  other  rooms,  which  were 
intended  for  winter  nae.  were  boilt  In  that  part  of 

the  house  ii{)on  which  the  sun  shone  most ;  and  in 
tlie  mild  climate  of  luly  this  frequently  enabled  them 
lodiapense  w  ith  any  artificial  mode  of  wanning.'  the 
looma.  Rooms  exposed  to  tbe  sun  in  this  way 
were  aometimea  called  kelioeamini.'  The  rooms 
were  sometimes  heated  by  hot  air,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace  below,* 
but  more  frVqucutiy  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers 
(JoeiUi),  in  which  coal  or  charcoal  was  burned. 
( Kitf.  w^oodenta,  p.  148,  447.)  The  caminut  was  also 
a  kind  of  atove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have 
been  usually  burned,  and  (irobahly  only  difltered  from 
the  J'ot  ulii.i  n\  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  place. »• 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among  mod- 
em writers,  whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for 
carrying  off  the  amoiie.  From  many  passages  in 
ancient  ^vriter8,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  usu 
ally  liad  no  t  birnneys,  hut  that  the  smoke  escaped 
throutfb  the  windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  ilu- 
fBOf;"  hot  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
Mrtiidly  noknown  to  the  ancieou.**  as  some  arc 

I.  COrid,  Ep.  tx  Pont.,  UI..  iii.,  5.1—5.  tAmor.,  I  .  v  .  3.)-3 
(Hot.,  Carm.,  ii..  25  )— 4.  (PInut..  Mil.,  II..  it.,  25  — YarTo.  Ue 
jU  Rint.,  111.,  7.1— i  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxm.,  45.»— «.  (Sen.,  Ep., 
Plin.,  K|>.,  li.,  17.— Mart.,  nii.,  14.)— 7.  (De  Op«f.  Dei,  8.) 

-    -    ,  a,  tit.  S,i.  17.)-9.  (PliB.,  Ep., 
VitoU.,  &-Hor.,  8iU..  1., 


buildings.' 

HYACi'NTHlA  CCoKiv6ia),  a  great  national  fes- 
tival, edebrated  every  year  at  Amyclae  by  the  Amy* 

cleans  and  Spartans.    The  ancient  writera  ¥rtbe 
mention  this  icstival  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of 
the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  \sas  In  Id  :  soma 
say  that  it  was  the  Aroycliean  or  the  Carnean  Apol» 
lo ;  others,  that  it  waa  tbe  Amyclcan  hero  Hyadn- 
thus ;  a  third  and  more  probable  statement  aaaina 
the  festival  to  the  Amyclapsn  Apollo  and  HyaeintMM 
together.    This  Amyclcan  Apollo,  however,  Witt 
whom  Hyacinthus  was  assimilated  in  later  tinMO. 
nmat  wit  be  confounded  with  Apollo,  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Dorians.*  The  festival  waa  caled 
after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacinthus,  who  evidently 
derived  his  name  from  tbe  flower  Hyacinth  (the 
emblem  of  death  amou<i  the  ancient  Grt  ekjs),  and 
whom  Apollo  accidentally  struck  dead  with  a  quoiL 
The  Hyacinthia  lasted  for  three  days,  and  began  on 
the  longest  day  of  the  Spartan  month  Heeatom* 
beas  (the  Attic  HecatonibEPon*),  at  the  time  when 
the  tender  flowers,  oppressed  by  the  In  at  of  the 
sun,  drooped  their  languid  heads.    On  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  Hyacinthia  aacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  dead,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  waa  la* 
mented.    During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any 
garlands  at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only 
eakes  and  similar  thing.s,  and  no  pa  ans  w  ere  sung 
in  praise  of  Apollo ;  and  when  tbe  solemn  repasts 
were  over,  everybody  went  home  in  tbe  greatest 
quiet  and  order.    This  serious  and  melancholy 
character  was  foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of 
Apollo.    The  second  day,  however,  was  wholly 
spent  in  public  rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amy- 
cw  waa  vMted  by  nnmbefa  of  atrangers  (vavnyvptf 
uft6?.o)o{-  (tat  /teyd%n),  and  boyaplayed  the  cithan 
or  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  od> 
ebrated  in  aiiafjipstic  metres  the  prai.se  of  Apollo, 
while  others,  in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse- 
race in  the  theatre.   This  horserace  is  probably  the 
mentioned  by  Sirabo.*  After  this  race  there 
followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  youths,  oondncted 
by  a  ;topoTojo{-,*  in  which  some  of  their  national 
songs  {imx^^ia  noi^fiara)  were  sung.    During  the 
songs  of  these  choruses,  dancers  performed  some 
of  Me  ancient  and  aimple  movementa  with  the  ac* 
companlment  of  the  Ante  and  the  song.  The  Spar* 
tan  and  Amyclirnn  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in 
chariots  made  of  wicker-work  (nuvaOpa),  and  splen- 
didly adorned,  performed  a  heautilul  procession. 
NnnMRwa  ancarifieea  were  also  offered  on  this  day, 
and  the  citiaena  kept  open  hooae  for  their  frienda 
and  relatives ;  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  to  en* 
joy  themselves.*    One  of  the  favourite  meala  on 
this  occasion  was  called  Komr,  and  i.s  descrilied  by 
Molpis*  as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw 
herbs,  broth,  figs,  deaeit.  and  the  seeds  of  lupine. 
Some  ancient  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia, appiv  to  the  whole  festival  such  rpiUiets  aa 
can  onlv  (>e  'used  in  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  for 
instance,  when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  sclem* 
nity.   Macrobius*  states  that  the  Amyclaans  wors 
ehaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia.  which  caa  only 
be  true  if  it  be  nnderstood  of  the  second  day.  Th» 
incorrectness  of  these  writers  is,  however,  in  some 
degree,  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  second  day 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive  season,  aa 
appears  from  the  description  of  Didymu^.  and  aa 
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1.  (Wim-kplminn.  Schnflf  ii  ulier  die  Her.-uUniHHrn  F.ot 
Ilirt,  Genrliicliir  der  B«ukaait<— Maaoit,  LmRb 
inM  Ue  Pompeii,  part  «.,  U  Palwt  do  SoottM*— Oell,  Poniiwj. 
■Mu-PDomSitLaadn  lanw.  18n.-Beck«r,  Gallui.-SrhMi 
der  ad  Vitrav.>— t.  (M&Uer,  Oiehon.,  p.  3S7.— Id..  I>ur..  ii..8,9 
15.)— 3.  (He«ych..  t.  v.  'E»aro);fim.— Mnnso,  Spuria,  iii..  %  p. 

toi.)_4.  <Ti.,  p.  vra.y—y  (Xe«.,  Agewi..     iT.)-f..  (Did^ 
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m»j  also  be  iaferred  from  Xenophoo,'  tibo  makes 
the  paean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hyacinthia.  Ttie 
great  importance  attached  to  this  festiral  by  the 
Amyclrans  and  LaoedmoafaUtt  ia  seen  lirom  the 
fact  that  tfaA  Amycbeana,  even  when  they  had  ta- 
ken the  field  against  an  enemy,  always  returned 
home  on  the  approach  of  the  season  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia, that  they  might  not  he  obliged  to  neg- 
kx:t  its  eelebration,'  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
oa  one  ocOMum  concluded  a  truce  of  tatty  dajs 
with  tbv  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to  return 
home  and  ct-lebrate  the  national  festival  and  that, 
in  a  treaty  with  Sparta,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  show  tb«ir  good-will  towards  Sparta,  prom- 
ised eveij  veai  lo  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Hyadntbfa.* 

•HYACINTHUS  (vJxtv^cf).  a  plant  "  The  id- 
KtvSof  of  the  poetb,"  observes  Adams,  "  w  ould  seem 
in  some  places  to  be  referable  to  the  Gladioliu  com- 
mmU,  and  in  others  to  the  Ddfkmimm  Jjaei*,  or 
Larttspor.  MatthMus  and  Snrenffd  eoaeor  in  hold- 
irif:  tbr'  vi'iKivOo^  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Ilyarin- 
thin  (Jric'U  jhs.  The  '  Vaccinia'  of  Virgil  was  most 
probably  tlio  DdphiMium  ajacit.  The  ypairra  vdxtv> 
tfoc  of  Theocritus  was  no  doubt  the  same."* 

II.  A  precious  stone,  about  whldi  eooaMerable 
doubt  prevails.  De  Laet  thinks  it  was  some  species 
of  Amethyst.*  Salinasius,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  our  Ruby,  which  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  still  call  Yacut,  a  name  derived  from 
vaKiv6o(.  "This  njmie,  however,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  **  majrhatre  been  used  with  as  little  discrim- 
ination as  that  of  ndqr  fe  at  present,  to  designate 
aeveral  very  difTcrriit  minerals,  and  among  them 
may  be  some  that  aru  still  called  Hyncinth ;  as  sev- 
eral varieties  of  zirooo,  and  the  Hyacintli  «f  Oon- 
IMMteUa,  a  led  feiragnnaa  qoaits.  Janeeon  eon- 
tneialea  oeveiai  diffisrent  raineralv  beeidea  siroon 
'M  which  the  name  Hyacinth  has  bo'n  applied  ;  and 
be  eppears  to  ilunk  that  the  ancief .  Hyacinth  was 
either  aiiielbvst  or  sapphire."* 

•HYALO£LD£S  (maiw4%),  a  preciooa  atone, 
flir  J.HiD  remarha,  that  it  had  been  anppoaed  to  be 

the  AMeria,  the  Iris,  the  TjOpis  speoMrii,  and  the 
Diamond.  Ail  that  he  ran  determine  respecting  it 
is,  that  it  is  the  Asirios  of  Plinv.    {Vtd.  Astriob.)* 

•HYALUS  (CoAof)  Glass.   (Vtd.  Virawii.) 

nrBPEfiZ  rPA«H  ypafiiy  TMb  aetioo 

was  the  principal  remedy  prMcribcd  by  the  Attic  law 
for  wanton  and  contamelions  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  in  the  nature  iif  indecent  (tit  aioxpovpyiof) 
or  other  assaults  {did  irA^ywv).  If  the  offence  were 
of  the  former  kind,  it  would  always  be  availaUe 
when  the  suflRner  was  a  minor  of  cither  sex  (for 
the  consent  of  the  infant  was  immaterial),  or  when 
an  adult  female  was  forcibly  vmlaw  d  :  and  liiis  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  all  conditions  of  life,  w  helh- 
er  bond  or  free.*  The  legal  representative  («i'ptof ), 
hpwetcf,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
wronp,  and  sue  for  C  imaj^es  in  a  civil  action.  ( Vid. 
BIAIUN  AiKH.)  M  ith  resjNM  t  to  common  a^olts, 
a  prosecution  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  al- 
towable  only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton  attack 
waa  a  ftee  person,**  aa  the  essence  of  the  oflhiee 
lav  in  it-*  contumely,  and  a  slave  could  incur  no 
dearradalion  Ity  receiving  a  blow,  though  the  mjury, 
if  slight,  mii;ht  entitle  the  master  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  battery  {aUiu),  or.  if  aerioos,  for  the 
lose  of  his  aervieea  {rid,  BAABHZ  AlKKU  in  a  pri- 

I.  (iMk,  BrilM..      S,  t  lid— Campu*  A««wil.,  S,  17.}— 9. 

Km.,  H»U<Mi..  ir  ,  5,  (,  II.— Paar,  iii.,  10,  *  3.  (Pani.,  iv., 
♦  3.)— 4.  (Thu.  v.l  .  ,.,23.)— 5.  (II..  xir.,  316,--The<^ra.,  1.1., 
I  — Tho<>r>nni.Nt.,  It.  I'.,  n.,  S.— ly.,  63, — .\ti.\ini,  Ap- 
(n-Ti  ,  s  v.  — ^.  ( A  JiHii,  Ai  i>f  nd  ,  •.  V.) — 7.  (Ml  oi  I'l  Anr.  Mui- 
M»ltV7.  169.)— «.  (AiUna,  ApmoiL,    t.)  -9.  (DwwMtlk.  c 


vate  lawsuit.'  These  two  last-mentioned  a^oia 
might  also  be  resorted  to  by  a  free  citizen  whea 
similarly  outraged  in  his  own  person,  if  he  wen 
more  desirous  of  obtaiaiBff  compensation  finr  tht 
wrong,  than  the  mere  ponUhment  of  the  wraa|^ 
doer,  as  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  defendant  m 
tlie  public  prosecution  accrued  to  the  .state,  and  not 
to  the  plaintiff.  A  fme  also  of  a  thousand  drachmc, 
forfeited  by  the  prosecutor  upon  his  relinquishing 
hia  aoit  vr  failing  to  obtain  Uie  votes  of  a  fiAh  of 
the  dieaats,  may  have  eontriboted  to  render  eaoaea 
of  this  kind  less  frequent,  and  partly  account  foi 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  .speeches  extant 
upon  this  subject.  If,  however,  the  case  for  the 
pioaecotion  was  botb  strong  and  clear,  the  redrese 
aflbrded  by  the  publk)  action  was  prompt  and  elB- 
cient.  Besides  the  legitimate  protectors  of  women 
and  children,  any  Athenian  citizen,  in  the  enjoy, 
mcnt  of  his  full  franchise,  might  volunteer  an  ac- 
cusation :  the  declaration  was  laid  before  the  tbes 
mothetK,  who,  except  it  were  hindered  by  extraor 
dinary  public  business,  were  bound  not  to  defer  the 
trial  before  the  Heliaea  beyond  a  month.  The  se- 
verity of  the  sentence  extended  to  confiscation  or 
death  ;  and  if  the  latter  were  awarded,  the  crimi 
nal  was  executed  on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  allowed  but  a  period  of 
eleven  days  for  its  payment,  and  if  the  object  of 
ills  assault  were  a  free  person,  ho  was  imprisoned 
till  the  claim  of  the  state  was  liquidated.* 

•HYDRARG'YRUS  (vApoftyvpoc).  Qnicksflw 
is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos 
under  the  name  of  flald  silver  (dpj^rpof  x^ro^).  Ita 
nature,  however,  as  Dr.  Moore  remarks,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even  four  cen- 
turies later  ;  for  fliny  distinguishes  b<'tvveen  qaidl^ 
silver,  "  Argentum  rttntm,"  and  the  liquid  silrei^ 
Hydrargyrui,  procured,  by  processes  which  he  do> 
scribes,  from  minium,  or  native  cinnahar. 

HYDRAULA  {vif>av7.ni\  an  Organist.  .Vccord- 
ing  to  an  author  quoted  by  .\thenjEUs,*  the  first  or- 

enist  waa  Ctesibius  of  Alezandrea,  who  lived  aboot 
C.  900.  He  evidently  took  the  idea  of  his  organ 
from  the  Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical  in- 
strument of  the  highest  antiquity  amon^  the  (iri  eks. 
His  ol)ject  being  to  employ  a  row  ol  pipe.s  of  ^reat 
size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the  most  powerful  as 
well  as  the  softest  sounds,  be  contrived  the  meant 
of  adapting  keys  with  levers  {nyKunnaKoi).  and  with 
perforated  sliders  {iruiijra),  to  open  and  -shut  the 
mouths  of  the  pijjos  {-/"KuijaoKo^a),  a  supply  of  wind 
being  obtained,  without  intenmssion,  by  bellows,  ia 
which  the  pressure  of  water  performed  tlio  aamo 
part  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  modem  or^  bj  a 
weight.  On  this  account,  the  instrument  invented 
by  Ctesibius  w,i8  called  the  wal<  r  or;:;m  (W,>aiJUf 
vdfiavliKin'  hpyuvov*).  Its  pipes  were  partly  of 
bronze  (xay.Ktir}  ufMvpa;*  teges  aina*),  andparUjef 
reed.  Tha  number  of  ita  atopa.  and,  consequently, 
of  its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight,*  aa 
that  Tertullian*  describes  it  with  rra.'-on  as  ,m  ex- 
ceedingly i-omplicated  instrument.  It  continued  m 
use  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  of  our  era :  in  the 
year  820,  a  water-organ  was  erected  by  a  Venctiaa 
in  the  ehoreh  of  Aquis-granum,  the  modem  Aix-1a 
Chapellc.'* 

The  organ  was  well  adaptnl  to  gratify  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  splendid  eni<  itainiiu  iils  provided 
for  them  by  the  emperors  and  other  opulent  j 


I.  (Meiw,  Att.  Proc.,  SM.)— t.  (DrauNtk-  L  c—  .EKhio.,  a 
Tiiii.,  il  J— 3.  ;iT.,  79.— Oompiuv  TCm;.  H.  N.,  vii,  ae.)—4 
(Athen.,  c.)—y  (Hero,  Spint.— Vitrav.,  2.,  13.— S<ikMli«( 
ul  loe.. — Uripbrr?,  die  Pneum.  ErfinJuagcn  ii«r  Griedimt.  p.  W> 

61— Plin  ,  H.  N..  u  ,  8  — Cic  ,  Tu»c  .  in.,  18.)— «.  (Jnl.  Imp, 
in  BniniV,  Anil.,  ii.,  <03.)  —  7.  (Claud,  l)e  Mall.  TtkNd 
Com.,  310.)-«.  ( Vilrav.,  1. 0-O.  (Da  Aiuau,  14.}— lA.  { 
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Neni  was  vpiyrurious  about  orgaris,  ixith  m  regard 
to  theii  musical  effect  and  their  mechanism.'  A 
contorniatc  coin  of  this  emporor  in  the  Dritish  Mu- 
k(iee  woodcut)  shows  an  organ  with  a  i|ingof 


laarel  on  one  side,  and  a  man  standing  on  the  other, 
wiio  uaj  hare  been  Tictoriout  in  l^e  exhibitions  j 
of  the  enevB  or  the  nmpliHheatre.  It  is  probable  I 

that  these  medals  were  bestowed  u[xin  surh  victors, 
and  that  the  organ  was  impressed  upon  them  on  ac- 
count or  its  introduction  on  such  occasions.*  The  ; 
general  bum  of  the  organ  ia  also  clear^  exhibited  1 
ui  a  poem  hy  Pnblillns  Optatiamn,  deaeriMng  the  | 
instrument,  and  composed  of  Terees  so  construeted 
as  to  show  both  the  lower  part  which  contained  the 
bellows,  the  wind  rhest  whirh  lay  upon  it,  and  over 
this,  the  row  of  26  pipes.   These  are  represented  by 
16  lines,  which  increase  in  length  e«di  by  one  let- 
ter, nntil  the  laiit  line  is  twice  as  long  as  the  first.* 

HYDRIAPHOR'IA  {v6pia<l>opia)  was  one  of  the 
•errices  which  tilitns  (u'r/HKm)  residing  at  Athens 
Wd  to  perform  tu  the  AihenKins  at  the  I^nathenca, 
mi  bgr  whieh  it  «vas  probably  only  Intended  to  Im- 
opon  them  the  recollection  that  they  were 
aliens,  and  not  citizens.  Tlic  bydriaphoria 
performed  only  by  the  wives  of  aliens,*  where- 
•■  their  daughters  had  on  the  same  occasion  to  per- 
form the  OKtairi^ia  (the  carrying  of  parasols)  to 
the  Athenian  maidens,  and  their  huabanda  the  mo- 
fn^pia  (the  carrying  of  Tessefs*).  It  is  clear,  from 
the  words  of  ^lian,  that  these  humiliating'  sf  rvicf  s 
were  not  demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the  laws  of  So- 
lon, but  that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  pe- 
Tiod.*  The  bydriaphoria  was  the  cariTing  of  a  Tea* 
oel  wfth  water  (vifMi'),  whieh  nenriee  the  nnrrfed 
alien  women  had  to  perfomn  to  the  married  part  of 
the  female  citizens  of  Athens,  when  they  waUced  to 
the  Temple  of  Athena  hi  tiiegNat  pracettioa  at  the 
Panathenca.* 

^TAHlfA  TI  {nij/ia  Ti,  itaBirnKiv).  Under  tbia 
name,  as  Stackhonse  remarks,  Theophrastiia  de- 
scribes the  Mimosa  srnsilira,  L  .or  Sonsitivo  Plant  * 
HYLO'HOI  or  HYLEO'ROI  {v>-upoi  or  v?7;<.^poi) 
is  explained  by  Hcsychtus'*  as  officers  who  had  the  j 
aaperhitendcnce  of  forests  (VXtjv  fvXaoauv^*)  Aris- 
totle," who  divides  all  public  officers  into  three ' 
classes  {apxai,  lirtfieXrirai,  and  vrrrpirat),  reckons  j 
the  v?.Ljp'n  anionr^'  ttie  intfit'kifTal,  and  says  tliat  , 
by  some  they  were  called  uypovoftoi.    They  seeni 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests,  similar  to  the  German  ftrster.   But  the 
•xact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  particular  Greek 
•tates  where  it  existed,  are  unknown. 

*nYOSGY'AMUS  {vooKvofiot),  a  poisonous  herb, 
Renbana.  ThraeapeeieaamdeaeribedliyDioacor- 


1.  (Saeton.,  N«r.,  41,  M.)— t.  (Hwwmp,  D*  Nan.  con- 
larBiMi*.)— 9.  (Wcnwlurf.  Po«t.  Lat.  Min..  v.  ii.,  p.  994-413.) 
—4.  (PoUas,  Oootn.,  iii.,  SS.)—i.  (FU.  Xhm,  v.  H.,  vi.,  I, 
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A"..,  p.  95.)— 7.  (Armtiph  ,  Ecclr»,,  738.)— 8.  (Coinu»re  Meur- 
nrii.  Pttuithensics,  i .  51  9.  (Tlir.iphratt..  H.  P.,  ir.,  3.) — 10. 
Ift  f.l— II.  (ComiMir*  Su;iiai.  ■  v.>— It.  (Polit.,  ri  .  ft.) 


des,  which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Hyest} 
rrtieulatut,  H.  aureus,  and  H.  alius.  "  T  pon  whaf 
;:rounda  he  rejects  the  II.  mger,'"  observes  Adams, 
"  as  applyiDg  to  the  first  apeciea,  I  am  at  a  loea  to 
oompranend.  The  M.  v^tr  now  gnvwa  wild  {■ 
Britain  ;  but,  considering  the  situations  in  which  it 
is  found,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  brovghS 
thither  by  the  KonKins.'"' 

HTPEKKMKROS.    {Vid.  Enschtra.) 

HYPERESIA.    (Fid.  HvptaETBs.) 

HYPE'RETES  (wn/peTj/f ).  This  word  is  derired 
from  fpfaau,  ipenjCt  and,  therefore,  originally  signi- 
fies a  rower  ;  hut  in  later  times  the  word  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  or  marines,  applied  to 
the  whole  bo^  of  persons  who  performed  any  ser* 
vice  in  a  vesseL*  In  a  atill  wider  sense,  vjnjpiriff 
was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the  assist 
ant  of  another,  and  performed  ni.tnual  labour  for 
him,  whether  m  sacred  or  profane  things,*  whence 
the  word  is  sometimes  toed  as  synonymODB  irilk 
slave.*  Hence,  also,  the  name  ^ki^m  was  Mune 
times  given  to  thoee  men  bjwhom  tJie  boptitae  were 
accompanied  when  they  took  the  field,  and  who  car- 
ried the  luggage,  the  provisions,  and  the  shield  of 
the  hoplitae.*  The  more  common  name  ftr  ttlis  aer 
vant  of  the  hopUtn  waa  ottnofopof. 

At  Athene  the  name  imfptnif.  or  the  abstract 

vrrripectia,  seems  tO  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle*  divides;  all  public  offices 
into  three  classes  :  <lp;fa/ or  magistracies,  iTziftl'ktici 
or  administrations,  and  vmt^o'w  or  servicea.  Now 
all  poblie  oflBoers  at  Athena,  in  aa  fbr  as  th^  wera 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  the  executors  of 
its  will,  were  appointed  by  the  people  itself  or  by 
the  sennte  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  sub- 
altern military  officers,  we  never  find  that  one  pub* 
lie  officer  waa  appointed  by  another.  A  paUie  ofl 
cer,  therefore,  when  he  appointed  another  person  to 
perform  the  lower  or  more  mechanical  parts  of  his 
office,  could  not  raise  liiiii  to  tlic  rank  of  a  publio 
officer,  but  merely  engaged  him  as  his  servant  (virfi 
piriK),  and  on  bin  avPA  resfionsibility.  These  im^- 
pirate  therefore,  wen  not  paUio  offioera,  propeity 
spealcing,  but  only  in  a«  fhr  as  they  took  a  part  in 
the  functions  of  such  officers.  The  original  and 
characteristic  difference  between  them  and  real  pul>> 
lie  officers  was,  that  the  former  received  salariee, 
while  the  latter  had  none.  Among  the  inntpirm 
were  redUmed  the  loii«r  daaaes  of  aeribes  (ml. 
Grammateub),  heralds,  messengers,  the  inini.sters 
of  the  Eleven,  and  others.  This  class  ol  persons, 
as  might  be  supposed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high  de- 
gree of  eetimation  at  Athena,*  and  from  Aristotle^ 
it  ia  clear  that  thejr  were  not  always  Athenian  etti* 
zens-.  but  sometimes  slaves. 

•H^'J^KKICUM  (tTfp/«6i).  a  .species  of  Saint 
John'-s  Wiirt,  but  there  is  .some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining to  what  particular  species  it  belonea.  Sib- 
thorp  prefers  the  H.  criapmm;  Sprengel  the  StrlafMapk 
Jacfju* 

HYPEROON.  {Vid  House,  Grkkk,  p  518.) 
HYPEUTHYNT  S  (v-nOwor)  (  Vui  Euthtke., 
TnOBOAHZ  rPA*H  (vTof,o^r  >pa^j/).  Of  this 
action  we  learn  from  the  Lex.  Rhet.  that  it  waa  one 
of  the  many  inatitutiona  calculated  to  preserve  tha 
purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred  against  per- 
sons suspected  of  having  been  suji]  o&ititious  cW- 
dren.  If  this  fact  was  established  at  the  trial,  the 
pretended  citizen  was  radooed  to  daTeiy,  and  hto 
property  oonfisoated. 


1.  (Dif«r'ir.,  ir.,  69.— Aduns,  Apmnd.,  i.  ».)  —  S.  (Tlraad» 
Ti.,  31,  w  rth  Gflller*!  no»e.— Dfmoith.,  c.  Poljrd.,  p.  1SI4, 
&c  — P..l)b.,r..  I0«.)  — 3.  (Pollox,  Onom.,  i.,  1,  16.  —  M.  ib. 
Till.,  10.) — 4.  (Clitarrhut  ap.  Athen.,  ri.,  p.  267.— Compare  }'.,\ 
lux.  Tii.,  9,  2.— Heiych.,  ■  T.)— 5.  (BAckh,  Sta-ituh..  i.,  p.  2«J 
— Xen.,  Cjnmp.,  ii.,  I,  31.)  — A.  (Poht..  ri.,  .'>.)  — 7.  (f'nllnj 
Onom.,  vi.,  SI.)— 8.  (Polit.,  It.}— 9.  (DioKor.,  iii.,  161  > 
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HYPOCAUSTUM.   (Vid.  Datbs,  p.  151.) 
HTPODEMA.  (VUL  CALCBOt.) 

irVPOGE'lTM.     (Vul.  CONDITORIDM.) 

•HYPOGLOSSON  ( vrroyXuwov),  a  pJant,  the 

Riuctu  hmogluawmt  ■noordiini  to  Mattniotas  and 

Sprengel.* 

HYPOGRAMMATEUS.   (Vid.  Gbamhatedb  ) 
•HYPOLA'iS  (viroXotf),  a  bird  mentioned  by  Ar- 
latoUe,  and  the  name  of  which  Gaza  translates  into 
Latin  by  Cnmca.    Gosncr  iik1::i<  s  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anlhus  pralctuu,  liechstein  * 
HTPOMOStA.  (Fill.  Diaitrai,  p.  854;  Dice, 

HYPORCHE'MA  {vT:npxrtfta)  was  a  lively  Und  of 
tniniic;  ilancc  which  aivotnp.inieJ  the  son|;s  used  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  among  the  Dorians. 
It  was  performed  by  men  and  women.*  A  chorus 
of  aijigen  at  the  festivals  of  ApoUo  usaalljr  danced 
anrand  the  altar,  mliile  several  other  persona  were 
appointed  to  accompany  the  aotinn  of  the  son?  with 
an  appropriate  mimic  perforuiancf  [vrropxdadaL). 
The  hyporehf'ina  was  thus  a  lyric;  dance,  and  often 
passed  into  the  playful  and  comic,  vrheuoe  Athena* 
ns*  oompares  it  with  the  cordaz  of  oomedj.  ft  had, 
Bccordin;;  to  the  supposition  of  Miillpr,  like  all  the 
muiiie  and  putlry  of  tiio  Dorians,  originated  in 
Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  {)eriod  introduced  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems  to  have  continued 
to  be  performed  down  to  the  time  of  Lucian.*  A 
similar  kind  of  dance  was  the  yipavof,  which  The- 
seus, on  his  return  from  Crete,  was  said  to  have 
performed  in  Delos,  and  which  was  rtistomary  in 
this  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch  *  The 


of  Ibis  dance  wss  called  yrpavovJutSf.^  It 
waa  perfimned  with  blows,  and  with  vsrious  turn* 
ings  and  windings  (^v  fivd/iu  mpit?.l^ei{  xal  avr^'feif 
lj[ovTi),  and  was  said  to  he  an  imitation  of  t!ie  wuh!- 
ings  of  ilu;  Cretan  l{U)yrinth.  When  the  chorus  was 
at  lest,  it  formed  a  aemieirele.  with  leaden  at  the 
two  wings.* 

The  poems  or  songa  which  were  accompanied  by 

the  hyporclii  ni  were  likewise  called  hyporchemata. 
The  <jr»t  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas  ;  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  playfulness  of  the  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  whidi  they  were  no- ' 
companicd.  The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supjwsition,  for  their  rhythms 
arc  peculiarly  lijiht.  and  have  a  very  imitative  and 
graphic  character.*  These  cbaracteriatica  must 
nave  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  tke  hOPpov* 
Chematic  songs  of  Tbaietas.'* 

HYPOTHE'CA.   (KiJ.  Pionos  ) 

H  V I 'OTl IF.r  A Ri A  A CTIO.  ( Vid.  Fmras.) 

HVPOriMK'SlS.    (Vid.  Census.) 

•HYS  (If)    (Vid.  Sob.) 

'HYSSO'PIJS  (foewiroc),  the  Hyssop.  "  Consid- 
erable doubts  have  been  entertained,"  says  Adams, 
••  whether  the  ancient  T!ysso[)  w  as  the  same  as  the 
modern.  Sprongel  j.s  disposeil  to  hold  the  On^anum 
.Egypfiacum  as  being  the  vcauno^  of  the  GrMka. 
However,  Mattbiolus,  Cord  us.  Fuchsias,  and  most 
of  the  oMer  aothoittiea,  with  the  exception  of  Bao- 
hin.  refer  it  to  the  H.  officinalis.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  Hyssop,  as 

S'ven  by  Dr.  Hill,  agree  exactly  with  tho.io  of  the 
rauwof  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  This  appears  to 
t)e  a  strong  presumption  of  their  Ueol}^."" 
•HYSTltlX  (fitfrpif),  the  Crested  Porcupine,  or 


Hytrix  crittaia,  h.  The  belief  entertained  in  boll 
ancient  and  modern  times,  thst  the  Formpiae  dsns 

out  its  quills  when  irritateid,  would  appear  to  he  foi 
the  most  part  founded  in  mistake  or  imaginat;oii 
Tlic  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  when  frightened, 
many  of  its  quills  drop  out.  It  is  supposed  to  b« 
the  f^iad  of  Smtptme.* 

T.  J. 

JA'CUI.UM.   {Vid.  H^nx,  p.  489.) 

JA  NITOR.   (Fif.  Jahoa,  p.  627.) 

JANU.\  (^vptt),  a  Door.  Besides  bemg  appliea 
ble  to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  interior  of  a 
house,  which  were  prop«'rly  called  cxha*  this  terni 
more  especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  th4 
house,  j.  e.,  the  front  or  street  door,  which  was  alas 
called  saikaBi,*  and  in  Greeit  aiXttof,  aUXdUt 
avh<K,w  €dlXio.*  The  hooaes  of the  Romins  oooi- 

iiHi.'ily  had  a  hack  door,  called  posliaim,  postica,  o\ 
pustirula*  and  in  Greek  irapaOvpa,  dim.  TzapafUpim 
Cicero*  also  calls  it  ptcudothyron,  "the  false  door,'' 
in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the  front  door ;  and, 
becanse  it  often  led  into  the  garden  of  the  honae,^ 
it  was  called  the  parden-door  (rj/irai'o*) 

The  doorway,  when  complete,  consisted  of  foui 
indisiicnsahlc  pans  ,  the  throrhflM  oraOlj  the  K» 
tcl ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  (jfmen,  /9vXdr,  oMor)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot.  On 
this  accdunt,  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  wern 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper,  aftei 
placing  hia  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  would  then 
place  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold  also.'  Of  tbia 
sn  example  is  presented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  61. 

The  lintel  {ju!:iimtJ\tum,'^*  tupfrfiUum^^)  was  also 
called /inifn,**  and  more  speciticaliy  limr k  tuperum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called  (*• 
mtn  tn/mim.'*  Being  designed  to  suppoi  t  a  super» 
meumbent  vireight,  it  was  generally  a  single  picee, 
either  of  wood  or  stone  Hence  those  lintels  which 
still  remain  in  ancient  buildings  astonish  us  by  their 
great  length.  In  large  and  splendid  edifices,  the 
jamba  or  door-posts  (pottet,  oroBftoi)  were  made  to 
oonverge  towards  the  tofi,  acoordmg  to  certain  ndaa 
which  arc  pi^en  by  Vitruvius.**  In  describing  the 
construction  of  temples,  he  calls  them  antepapmenta, 
the  propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understotxl  from 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  215,  where  the 
hfaigea  are  aeen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  Thb  plan 
may  also  serve  to  ahow  what  Theocritus  means  by 
the  liollme  door-posts  (eTa6fui  KOihi  ^'prfov'*).  In 
the  ,\iipustan  age  it  was  fashionable  to  inlay  the 
posts  with  tortoise-shell."  Although  the  jamb  was 
sometimes  nearly  twice  fht  length  of  the  lintel,  it 
was  made  of  a  single  stone,  even  in  the  laigeat  edi- 
fices. A  very  striking  effect  was  prodoeed  bf  the 
height  of  these  doorways,  as  well  as  by  their  costly 
decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and  tasteful  propor 
tions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached 
nearly  to  tite  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshippers  t» 

view  from  without  tfie  entire  statue  of  the  divinity, 
and  to  observe  the  riles  performed  befo:c  A.  Also, 
the  whole  light  of  the  boiUinf  waa  commonly  ad>  % 
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luVM  through  the  satnt;  apertuie.  These  circom- 
•Uaces  are  illustrated  in  the  accomfianying  wood- 
MB,  aliowiiig  tb«  front  of  a  small  Temple  of  Jupiter, 


liken  from  a  baa-relief  The  term  aiaepagmentum, 
irhich  has  been  already  explained,  and  which  was 
apphed  to  I  lie  lintel  as  well  as  the  jambs  (anicpai:- 
mtntum  tvperiua*),  implies  that  the  doors  opened  in- 
ward. Tbia  is  clearly  aeen  in  the  aaroe  woodcut. 
Hid  m  found  to  be  the  eonstmction  of  all  ancient 
baildingS  at  Pompeii  and  other  piarps.  In  some  of 
theae  bofldings,  as,  for  example,  in  that  called  "  the 
kowe  of  the  tragic  poet,"  even  the  marble  thresh- 
eld  risea  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
Mm?  door,'  so  that  the  whole  firame  of  the  door  was 
to  every  part  behind  the  door-case.  After  the  time 
9t  Hippias,  the  street-doors  were  not  permitted  to 
ipeD  outwardly  at  Athene,*  and  hence  hihivai 
Bemt  to  open  the  door  on  coming  in,  and  rmnTrd. 
9uo$ai  or  Hey.Kvua(r6ai  to  shut  it  on  going  out.  In 
a  single  instance  only  were  the  doors  allowed  to 
open  outwardly  at  Rome ;  an  exception  waa  made 
M  a  apecial  privitege  in  honour  of  MareasValeriQa* 
The  lintel  of  the  oblon?  door-case  was,  in  all  large 
ijtU  splendid  buildings,  such  as  the  great  temples, 
•umoaoted  either  by  an  architrave  and  cornice,  or 
bgr  a  oomioe  only.  AaUuaisiiotahowninthebaa- 
relief  above  {n^odneed.  an  aetoal  doorway,  vis., 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  is  here 
added.  Above  the  Imtel  is  an  architrave,  with  a 
Latin  inaeriplion  upon  it,  and  above  thia  a  project- 
mg  cornice,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  console, 
which  reaches  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
hntel.  The  top  of  the  cornice  (ranma  summa*)  co- 
iucided  in  height  with  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the 
•ehunna  c€  the  pronaoa,  ao  that  the  doorway,  with 
its  superstructure,  waa  exactly  equal  in  height  to 
the  columns  and  the  Avtm.  This  superstruction 
waa  the  kyperthyrum  of  Vitruvius,^  and  of  the  Greek 
vchttects  whom  he  foUowed.  The  next  woodcut 
nlknwa  one  of  the  two  eonaolea  which  support  the 
cornice  of  a  beaiilifiil  Ionic  doorway  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Pohas  at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  re- 
latiof  to  the  building  of  that  temple,  which  is  now 
Ti  the  Kliein  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
object  here  delineated  is  called  ovc  vnep0vp<f> 
Olhar  Qreek  uamaa  for  it,  oaed  bf  Vitruviaa,*  are 
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pvroti»  and  ancoa,  literally  a  "  side-ear"  and  "  an 
elbow.**  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  in  thia 

i  .situation,  was  charactrnHtic  of  the  Ionic  style  of 
architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doric 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer,*  Healod,*  and  Ha* 
rodntus*  use  the  term  v^rrrpfivprn',  or  its  diminutive 
vztjidvpiov,  to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part 
of  the  hyperthyrum  there  was  often  an  inscription, 
reoordiqg  the  date  and  occaaion  of  the  erection,  aa 
in  the  eaae  of  the  Temple  of  Hereotoe  above  repra- 
spnted,  or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  senti- 
ment, like  the  celebrated  "  Know  thyself"  upon  the 
temple  at  Delphi. 

The  door  itself  waa  called  fori*  or  ro/vo,  and  hi 
Greek  aavl^,  Kkiaia^,  or  ^vptrpov.  These  worda 
an-  commonly  found  in  the  pliral.  because  the  door- 
way of  every  building  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  the  in- 
stances already  referred  to.  When  foris  is  used  in 
the  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one  •! 
the  folding  doors  only,  as  in  the  phra.se /rirjjt  crepuitf 
which  occurs  repeaiedly  in  Plautua,  and  describea 
the  ereaking  of  a  auigfe  valve,  opened  alone  and 
turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal  doors  of 
houses  were  bivalve  ;*  hence  we  read  of  •'  the  fold- 
ing  doors  of  a  bedchamber"  [fores  cubiatH^  ow^ 
dig  ti  ifOMUu  ;*  icvJUu  dtirAarl  But  in  vnx$  eaao 
each  of  the  two  valves  was  wtde  enough  to  allow 
{WT.soiis  to  pa.s3  through  without  opening  the  Other 
valve  also.  Even  each  valve  was  sometimea  doi^ 
hie,  so  as  to  fold  like  our  window-shutters  (<2if]*l!feat 
complicaUUsque*).  The  mode  of  attaching  doors  to 
the  doorway  is  explained  under  the  article  Cardo. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  an<MiMit  doors  are  all 
of  marble  or  of  bronze  i  those  made  of  wood,  which 
was  by  far  the  moat  eommott  material,  have  peifili> 
ed  The  door  of  a  tomb  I'.t  Pumpeii*  is  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  marble,  inchidiiig  ihe  pivots,  whi(^ 
were  encased  in  bronze,  and  turned  in  sockets  o» 
the  same  metal  It  is  3  feet  high,  2  feet  9  incbat 
wide,  A\  incbn  thick.  It  is  cut  in  front  to  reaem 
ble  panels,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ap 
pcarance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and  it  war 
fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain.  The 
l)eautifully-wrought  tombs?  of  .\sia  Minor  (sea  p^ 
457)  and  other  Cistern  countries  have  stone  doom, 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivota  or  to  alido  aidowiyt 
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hi  gmorea.  JDoots  of  brooxe  m«  Aften  meiitkHied 
tor  raolent  writers.*  The  doon  oTa  supposed  tem- 

plB  of  Remus,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  Christian  ctnireli,  are  of  I  his  materiaJ. 
Mr.  Di»ni.':i?oii*  has  represcnletl  them  as  tilling  up 
ihe  lower  part  of  tlie  doorway  of  the  temple  at  Co> 
as  shown  in  the  last  woodnit,  which  is  taken 
Tom  him.  The  four  panels  are  surrounded  by  rows 
•f  small  circles,  marking  the  spots  on  which  were 
fixed  nisi-ttes  or  lx)sses,  similar  to  those  which  are 
described  and  figured  in  the  article  Bulla,  and 
wliieli  served  both  to  streogthea  and  to  adom  the 
doofs.  Tho  leaves  of  the  doors  were  sometimes 
orertatd  with  gold,  as  iiv  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem    at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with 
Ihe  most  exquisite  carving.*  Those  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  at  .Syracuse  are  said  by  Cicero*  ;  .  hive 
exceeded  all  others  ia  the  earious  and  beautiful 
wortcmanshipeseooted  upon  them  in  gold  and  ivory. 
"It  is  incr^ible,"  says  he,  "how  many  Greeks 
have  left  writings  descriptive  of  the  elegance  of 
these  valves  "  One  of  the  omamenta  was  "  a  most 
beautiful  Gorgon's  head,  witii  tmaom  of  aaakes," 
probably  oceupyinff  the  centre  of  a  panel.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  aculpiures  iiprin  the  valves  themselves, 
the  finest  statues  were  sonieiirnes  placed  beside 
them,  probably  at  the  base  of  tlie  antepagmcnta,  as 
in  the  magniticent  Temple  of  Juno  in  Samoa.*  In 
the  fancied  palace  of  Alcinous,*  thedooroase,  which 
was  of  silver,  with  a  threshold  of  bronse,  included 
folding-doors  of  f^old  ;  while  dogs,  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver,  guarded  the  ai);ir'i,ii-h,  probuhly  dispused 
like  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  before  an  Egyptian  tem- 
fle.   As  luxury  advanced  among  the  Rtmians, 
aalal  took  the  place  of  wood,  even  in  the  doors  of 
the  Interior  of  a  house.   Hence  the  quaestor  Sp 
Carvilius  reproved  C/amillus  for  h;iviti;,'  iiis  eham- 
ber  doors  c(»vered  with  bronze  (tfra.'a  ostm*). 

A  lattice- work  Li  to  be  observed  above  tlie  bronze 
ioon  in  the  last  woodcut,  Mr.  Donaldson  having 
tntrodnved  it  on  the  aatbority  more  espoeially  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper  part  nfthc 
do»irway  tiilcd  with  a  window  such  as  that  here 
represented.  "V  fTyvius*  calls  it  the  kypatrum,  and 
his  language  impiiej  iiJt 'is  coaunonly  used  in 
temples. 

The  fol  lirii:  ilnors  exhibited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
mstead  of  a  rebate  such  as  we  employ,  have  an  up- 
right bronze  pilaster  standing;  in  the  middle  of  the 
doorway,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  valves. 
The  fastenings  of  the  door  {elaiutn  Meet)  com- 
monly consisted  in  a  bolt  {pessulus;  /i(lvi5aAof,  Knro- 
gevf,  xXeidpov,  Alt.  Kkydpov^*)  plaeed  at  the  base  of 
lach  /oris,  .so  as  to  admit  of  being  pushed  into  a 
socket  made  in  the  sdl  to  receive  it  {irv6fiiji>").  The 
Pompeian  doorways  show  two  holes  corresponding 
to  the  bolts  of  the  two  fores  ;»»  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  plural 
number  "the  holts,"  or  "both  the  ho!t.s"  of  a  door.'* 

The  annexed  woodeut  shows  an  ancient  bolt  pre- 
aerred  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.'* 

Qy  night  the  front  door  of  the  house  was  farther 
aecorcd  by  means  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  an 
iron  b;ir  (vrr  j.  rrpucu!:!.  fitix?n()  placed  aeros.s  it, 
and  inserted  into  .sockets  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way." Hence  it  w  as  necessary  to  remove  the  bar 
{riv  fioxMv  ira(Hi<fcf)eiv)  in  order  to  open  the  door 
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(rcMrart).^  Even  ehamber  doora  won  aecored  m 
the  same  manner*  (oAkiOi  cbteratit  foribtu*) ;  and 

here  also,  in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  employed  as 
a  farther  security,  in  addition  to  the  two  bolts 
dpa  avunepaivovTei  fioxXotf*).  To  fasten  the  doof 
with  the  bolt  was  jamtm  peuulum  oMcrc,  vriLtk  tiM 
bar  januam  oUenre.*  At  Athens  a  jealous  hoabaad 
sometimes  even  proceeded  to  seal  tlie  door  of  the 
women's  apartment.*  The  door  of  a  bedchamber 
was  sametioMa  oovaied  with  a  cwtain.  {Vid.  Va- 

LOM.) 

In  the  Odyssey,^  we  find  mention  of  a  oontrivaaos 

for  bolting  or  unbolting  a  door  from  the  outside, 
which  consisted  in  a  leathern  thong  (i/i-if )  inserted 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  by  meaius  of  a  loop, 
ring,  or  hook  (xAetf,  xXiitc),  which  was  the  origm 
of  keys,  capable  of  hjing  hold  of  the  bolt  so  as  to 
move  it  in  the  manner  required.  The  bolt,  by  the 
piogreas  of  improfement,  was  transformed  into  a 
lock,  and  the  keys  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom* 
peii  {vid.  Clavis),  and  those  attached  to  rings** 
prove  that  amon^  the  polished  Greeks  and  Komaaa 
the  art  of  the  locksmith  (cAeidosoidr)  appnaehied 
very  nearly  to  its  present  state.* 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  wondout  to  this 
article  iuia  a  ring  u[Mn  each  valve,  which  was  used 
to  shut  the  door,  and  therefore  called  tiie  iirioTraor^ 
Herodotus'*  teUs  a  stog  of  a  captive  who,  havi^ 
escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  dung  to  the  rings  00 
the  doors  with  both  his  bands.  This  appendage  to 
the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt  and  very  hand- 
some, was  also  called,  on  account  of  its  form,  Kpi- 
KOf  and  Kopuvt),  I.  e.,  a  "circle"  or  " crown and, 
because  it  was  used  som^imes  as  a  knodcer,  H  was 
called ^KTpov."  The  terai  KopaS.  "  a  cro\v,"'»  prob- 
ably  denoted  a  knocker  more  nearly  approaching 
the  form  of  that  bird,  or,  perhaps,  ol  its  neck  and 
head.  The  lowest  figure  in  the  last  woodcut  sliowa 
a  richly-ornamented  epispaster  from  the  iMtMfnirtaB 
at  Naples.  Hiat  with  a  lion's  head  is  taken  frooi 
u  baa-relief,  representing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  m 
the  collection  at  Ince-Blundell,  near  LiverpooL  Us' 
third  figure  is  from  the  Neapolitan  Museum. 
Befora  the  door  of  a  pataoa^  or  of  any  priiM 

1.  Cnicfiphrart.,  Chw.,  1&— Platarch,  Pelop.,  p.  617,  ti, 
St.  pb.— Plum  ,  Citt,,  iii.,  19.— Ovid,  Met.,  130.)— S.  (R«b» 
dur  ,  VI  •>!,  ,  a.  Comm.)— 3.  (Apiil.,  NM,,  ii.l— 1.  (Eiuiow 
OfMl..  IJ-IO,  1S6<$.— td.,  Iph.  Aul..  345.— An  Irom.,  ttSJ.)— 
5.  (Tcr.,  Eun.,  in.,  5.  55.— Kl.  il..,  (i.  '.'(>.- Id.,  llcaut.,  ii.,  J, 
37.)— «.  (Annoph.,  The»m.,  422.  -  Mcnand..  p.  183,  ed.  Mfiu  ) 
T^'Jt'i^'  »»«80a:  6,4(W0  )->t.  (GotUi,  D^ctvlioth, 
«LllH>aO0.)->9.  (AchiU.,  Tm.,      1».)  -  10.  (»i.,  91.)  — U 
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hoose  o(  a  •nperior  deMription,  tbeie  was  « 

ieadins  to  the  door  ftom  the  public  road,  which  was 
callcii  re.iiihulum}  and  Trp'tOvpov*  It  was  provided 
wilh  seats.*  It  was  sometimes  covered  by  an  arch 
{nd.  Cambka),  which  was  supported  by  two  pillars,* 
and  aomaUmea  adomad  wttk  aeulptures.*  Here 
peraons  waited  who  eaim  in  the  morning  to  pay 
iheir  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  house.*  In  the 
vestibule  was  placed  the  dumebtic  altar.  ( Vtd.  Ari, 
Pk  78.)  The  Athenians  also  planted  a  lauid  in  the 
MOM  ntuatioo,  beside  a  fiflira  designed  tt>  tap^^ 
ApdDo and  statoes  of  Meremry  wen  atiu  more 
frequent  *  being  erected  there  on  the  priMipIe  of 
•ettin^  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.* 

The  DoNAKu  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
aot  ouljr  from  the  Ant^s,  but  liltewise  fram  Mje 
dnor-poela  and  Untda  ef  their  temptoa,**  aa  well  aa 
of  palaces,  which  in  ancient  times  partook  of  the 
sanctity  of  temples."  Victors  in  the  games  sus- 
prncicd  thrir  orowns  at  the  (l(>or  of  a  toinplo."  In 
like  manner,  persons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  qntts  which  th^  liad  taken 
in  battle."  Stags'  horns  and  boars*  toslcs  were,  on 
the  same  principle,  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
tcmplfs  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  individuals 
wiio  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chase.  Owls 
and  other  noetomal  birds  were  nailed  upon  the 
doon  aa  in  modern  times.'*  Also  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  were  suspended  over  the  doors 
of  temples,  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites  or  the  expression  of  public  thanksgiving, 
being  composed  in  each  case  of  productions  suited 
to  Um  partieular  divinity  whom  they  were  intended 
to  honoar.  In  this  manner  tlie  eorma  tpien  was 
suspended  in  honour  of  Ceres.'*  Bay  was  so 
used  in  token  of  victory,  especially  at  Rome,'*  where 
it  sometimes  overshadowed  the  Cosoxa  Citica  on 
Uw  doors  of  the  imperial  palace*'  {Uatrutu  /oribiu**). 
Tike  doors  of  private  hooaea  were  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way,  and  with  different  plants,  according  to 
the  occasion.  More  especially  iii  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  either  hay  or  myrtle  was  placed  ahtiut 
the  donr  of  the  bridegroom.'*  Catullus,  la  dcscribmg 
an  imaginary  manrhiga,  aoppoeea  the  whole  vesti- 
bulum  to  have  been  tastefully  overarched  with  the 
blanches  of  trees. The  birth  of  a  child  was  also 
announced  by  a  i-haplot  upon  the  door,*'  and  a  death 
was  indicated  by  cypresses,  probably  m  pots,  placed 
hi  the  vasltbulum.**  In  addition  to  trees,  bvandies, 
gartsnds,  and  wreaths  of  flowers^  the  Romans  some- 
times displayed  lamps  and  torches  before  the  doors 
of  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  grati- 
tode  and  joy.**  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrument- 
al, was  sometimes  petformed  in  the  vestibulam, 
especially  on  pceiaieaa  when  it  waa  intended  to  do 
honoar  to  ^e  master  of  the  honae  or  to  one  of  hia 
family  ** 

It  wa3  conaidered  improper  to  enter  a  house  with- 
out giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice  the 
Spaitana  gave  by  shouting ;  the  Athentana  and  all 
aUier  nations  by  using  the  knoeker  already  deaeri- 

!.  (Ilid.,  Or./.,   iv..  -.— Plauf.,  .Mo,t.,  III.,  :i  ,  Oltll.. 
Sfi,  5.5—2.  ( Vilniv.,  Ti.,  7.  5.— Od.,  iviii.,  10-100.— Herad.,  iii., 
H,  MO.) — 3.  (Herod.,  Ti.,  33.) — 4.  (Sci-vim  in  Vir?.,        .  11., 
MK)-- A.  (Viii„  ■*«»-.  VM-.  181.— Ju».,        I2«.)— «.  (Gell., 
ir.,  1.)— 7.  (Aratoph.,  Thenn.,  4iW.— Plaut.,  Merc.,  it.,  I,  II, 
Ml)— 8.  (Thoqrd.,  vi.,  97.)  — 9.  (Sobol.  ad  Arutoph.,  Plat., 
IISS.)— 10.  (Vii(.,  JBB.,iii.,S87.-l«L  ib.,  v..  SM.-Ovid,  Trtit.. 
III.,  i.,  St.— Ifor.,  Carm.,  IV.,  av.,  8.— Id.,  Bpial..  I.,  i.,  5.— Id. 
A.,  I.,  xviii.,  M.— reT».,  Sttt.,  Ti.,  45.— Plin.,  If.  N.,  xxiv.,  4.)— 
II.  (Vinr..  JBn.,  ii.,  503.— Id.  i»>.,  vii.,  183.)— H.  (Pind.,  S'em.. 
•.,  53.)— 13.  (Fe«tD«,  ».  r.  Rr»i?^nnrf.  — PIm.,  H.  N.,  xxrv.,  2.) 
ii.  (PallnJ.,  Ue  Rr  Ru»t..  t.,  35.)-15  (TU)..  I ,  i.,  31.— S«« 
'o  Virjf.,  Cirii,  9.VJ^.)  — 16.  (OnJ,  Mpt  ,  i.,  5«2.)— I".  fOvid. 
"  .<i«t.,  iii..  I.  35-4tf.-riin.,  II.  N.,  XT.,  3<J  1 -IS.  i  Sm  ,  C  .nol. 
"  Ptolyb.,  35.— Vil.  Max..  li.,  8,  7.)— 19.  (Juv.,  n.,  79,  828.— 
\  Ot  Napt.  Ilan.  et  Mar.,  «».>-«>.  (B|ii^  PtL  M 
.  tTS-an.)— ai.  Um^  ii.,  M.)— a.  (PUn.,  B.  N.,  m., 
iB  ybg^  Mm^  iii.,  M.)-M.  iJav.,  lii.,  li.)oH. 


bed,  bat  mure  commonly  by  rqiping  with  the  knuea 
les  or  with  a  stick  {Kpovetv,  Koirreiv*).  In  the  hoo- 
ses  of  the  rich,  a  porter  (jamior,  cutloi,  y3vpup6^ 
was  always  in  attendance  to  open  the  door.*  lie 
was  oomihonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave,*  and  was  chain- 
ed to  his  post  *  To  assist  him  in  guarding  the  en* 
trance,  a  dog  was  universally  kept  near  it,  being 
also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  ;*  and  in  itf 
erence  to  this  practice,  the  warning  Cave  Catumt 
evXaSov  kwo,  was  sometimes  written  near  the 
door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  oceora  iv  **  ti:« 
boose  of  the  tragic  poet**  at  Pompeii,  where  it  atN 
companied  by  the  figure  of  a  fierce  dog,  wrought  in 
mosaic  on  the  pavement.*  Instead  of  this  harsh 
admonition,  some  walls  or  fjevements  exhibited  the 
more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE.'  The  appropii- 
ate  ttuns  Anr  the  portion  of  dw  honae  immediat|^ 
behind  the  door  {^puv*},  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby 
of  our  housf'H  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a  small 
room  for  the  porter  (csOa,  or  cBthis  >iBNilori>  *  1 


•L\SIO'NB  (taai&w).  a  plant,  which  Cwsalpinus 
and  Bauhin  s'lfxticst  is  the  Aqutlegia  or  CoiiinibiniV 
Stackhuuse  conjectures  that  it  may  be  the  ConvoU 
viUus  tepiutn,  but  Adams  doubts  tiie  antbority  on 
which  he  founds  this  opinion." 

•lASPACHATES  {t<urTaxani(),  the  Jasper- ag- 
ate of  modern  minenilo^Ti.-,is,  a  stone  in  which  jas- 
per is  associated  with  agate.    ( Vid.  Acuatbs.)" 

•I.VSPIS  (loOT-if).  Jasper,  the  lttfi$  of  Werner, 
Quari:  Jcupe  of  Hauy,  and  JeMwr  of  Jameson 
laspis,  says  Pliny,  is  green,  and  often  transhioent: 
"  What  we  call  Jasper,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  is  oi 
altnost  every  colour,  and  is  opaque.  But  still  the 
ancient  I<upis  may  have  comprehended  certain  va- 
rieties of  green  jaqier ;  and  ainoe  agate  and  jasper 
are  eloeely  oonneeted,  and  pass  into  eaeh  oliier,  H 
i.s  pr(ih;tM'>  that  there  were  varietiea  of  Vgate  deo 
ri,t>s(  (i  under  the  same  head.  Jameson  may  say 
with  truth  that  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  particular 
stone  denominated  jasper  by  the  ancients,  for  cer- 
tainly there  ia  no  one  stone  to  whioh  the  deseriplkin 
of  jasper  could  be  applied ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  it  is  evident  that  several  different  minerals 
were  comprehended  iimii  r  a  single  name."'  "  The 
Jasper,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  a  semi-pellucid 
atone ;  it  is  much  of  the  same  grate  and  texture 
with  the  agates,  but  not  so  hard,  nor  capable  of  so 
elegant  a  polish,  nor  docs  it  approach  so  near  to  trans- 
parency. Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  is  spot- 
ted or  clouded  with  several  others,  as  yellow,  blue, 
brown,  red,  and  white.  The  Heliotrope,  or  common 
Bloodstone,  ia  of  thia  kind,  and  very  little,  if  at  all, 
diflhrent  fifom  the  Oriental  Jasper.**** 

I.\TIIALIPT.\,  I.\TR.\LIPTES,  or  I.VTROA- 
LIPTES  ('larpaXefXT^s),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  physician  who  paid  particular  attention 
to  that  part  of  medical  aoience  called  Jatraliptiet. 
The  name  ia  eomponnded  of  Isip^r  and  d^etfv.  and 
signifies  literally  a  physician  that  aires  by  anointing: 
.■\ccording  to  Pliny,'*  they  were  at  first  only  the 
slaves  of  physicians,  hut  afterward  rose  to  the  rank 
of  physicians  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  an- 
perior  to  the  aliptn.  (Vtd.  Aurrm.)  The  word 


I.  (Becker.  Charikle*.  v.  i.,  p. 230-234. —Plato,  l'roU9.,p.  151, 
IW,  rd  B.kkor.)-2.  (Tibull..  I.,  1.,  56.)— 3.  {Pl«lu,  1.  c.)— 4. 
(0»id.  Amor.,  1.,  fi.— Sa.'Um.,  l)«  Clar.  Rhrl..  3.)— 5.  (Th«ocht., 
XV.,  43. — Apoll«l.,  ap.  .<ihi'ii  .  1.,  4. — An»to|)h.,  Thcam.,  43).  — 
Id.,  Lyiiit..  1217  — Tibuli  ,  II.,  it.,  33-3<»,)— ».  (GeW'a  Pomp- 
Id  icr.,  i..  p.  142,  145.)— 7.  (VlaUi,  Chnnn.,  p.  94,  cd.  HailuJorfl  | 
—8.  (Soph.,  <Bd.  Tyr.,  1343  —Id.,  ElccU.,  338.)— 9.  <8a«taB., 
VitoU.,  IS.  — VarTO.DoIURwl~i.,  IS.)— 10.  (PoUvbOkinB, 

i.,  rr.)-ii.  (Tbw^riuHt.,  B.  p  ,1.,  I1.-U.,  c.  pTinii-  aa 

AmuL,  a.  v.}— Ml  (Mmra'saav.  MiawaL,  11.  ITS 
<lbosA  Aae.  MiamL,  p.  la.  Ach-M.  (H.  N.,  nix ,  1 1 
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•oean  m  PuoSm  iEf  inett,*  Cebut,*  and  other  ned> 

leal  writers 

lATRALIPTICE  ('larpa?.ciimKti)  was  that  part 
oT  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  which  had  for  its 
object  the  praeenratioo  or  restoratton  orheakh  by 
p  ninastiea  and  diflbivnt  Ichida  of  bodily  exercises, 
including  unctions  and  frictions.  It  was,  iK^  onlin^' 
to  Pliny,'  first  practised  by  Prodicus.  (Kid.  Gvm- 
MAStUM,  p  Ami.) 

lA'TROS.    ( V,ii.  Maoicoa.) 

lATROSOPHISTA  ClarpoaoftaiiO-  an  ancient 
medical  title,  signifying  apparently  (according  to  Du 
Caoge*)  one  who  both  taugtit  medicioe  and  also 
praettoed  it  binuelf ;  as  the  aaelenta  made  a  die* 
tinction  between  SidaaKaTnK^  and  Ipyartc,  the  art 
and  the  science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the 
practice.*  Eunapius  Saidianne*  calls  them  rf^axf* 
^tvmg  Aiyetv  rt  m2  irotOif  impu^v.  The  wcnrd  ia 
aonewhat  varied  In  different  anttaore.  Soentes' 
calls  Adamantius  laTptKui'  ?.6yuv  aoipiarT/^.  Steplia- 
nus  Byzantinus*  mentions  tuv  iar^iov  ao^aT^c. 
CaUisthenes  (quoted  in  Du  Cange).  larpd(  ot^tor^ : 
and  Theophanes*  afx^tari}^  rijf  iarpiKii^  i-xiar^mi. 
Several  ancient  physicians  are  called  by  this  title, 
e.  g.,  Magnes,'*  Casbiiis.  the  auilior  iif  "QUMtioni  i 
Medicie  et  Naturaies,"  and  others. 

•IBE'RIS  (1%mV),  a  species  of  Pepperyort,  now 
called  I^prdium  Fbcrii.  The  chapter  of  Dioeoorides 
on  the  lOeru  is  most  probably  spurious." 

*1BIS  (M/c),  the  Ibis,  a  bird  held  sacred  by  the 
Efifptians.  Two  apeeies  of  it  are  deserihed  bj  He* 
rodotns  and  Arirtotlie,  hot  there  has  been  eonstdera- 
bli^  difficulty  in  identifying  these  two.  "  Dr.  Trail 
infuruts  me,"  says  Adams,  "  that,  havmg  compared 
the  skeletons  of  the  raumray-bird  and  of  the  Ibis 
fSl^fiofs,  he  found  them  identical.  It  is  the  7Vin- 
tabu  JBMt^iatt  of  Latham.  The  other  Ibis  of  He- 
i  nlotus  would  appear  t*i  lie  the  stork  The  Ibis 
U  as  lai|e  as  a  hen.  with  white  plumage,  except 
the  end  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are  bnek.  The 
Uit  u'ina  coverts  have  elongated  and  slender  barbs, 
of  a  black  <,'olour,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus 
>xiver  the  end  of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  black,  as  well  as  the  naked  part  of  the  bead 
and  neck.  In  the  young  subject^  howerer,  this 
part  is  covered,  at  least  on  its  upper  face,  with 
email  blackish  plumes.  "  It  is  only  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Bruce's  Tnivels,"  observes  Griffith,  "that 
positive  notions  have  been  gained  respecting  the 
genus  to  which  we  would  refer  the  bird  which  was 
so  venerated  by  tlic  ancient  Egyptians,  and  which 
tliey  used  to  embalm  alter  its  death.  The  Ibis  of 
Pennlt  and  Boflbn  haa  dnee  been  recognised  for  a 
tantalus ;  that  of  Hasselquist  for  a  heron,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  ox-bird  of  Shaw  ;  and  that  of  .Mail- 
let  (Pharaoh's  chicken  ;  Jiachamah  of  the  Arabs)  for 
a  Tolture,  VuUur  FattumUnu,  L.  But  Bntce  found 
te  Lower  .Ethiopia  a  frird  which  is  then  named 
Abou  hannes  (Father  John),  and,  on  comniiDg  it 
with  the  embalmed  individuals,  he  recognised  it  to 
be  the  true  black  and  white  Ibis,  with  reflections  on 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  same  as  the  Men- 
get  or  Ahoru  rnaigd  (Father  of  the  Sickle)  of  the 
Ara!>s  This  fact  \v&s  been  fully  confirmed  by  M. 
Cuvier,  by  an  examination  of  muounies  brought 
frnn  Egypt  by  Cofamd  Orobert  and  M.  GeoffW>y, 
airl  from  other  mummies  by  M  Savifrny,  who  also 
found  III  l"t.'y|)t  llic  very  binl  itself,  and  had  an  op 
t-ortunity  ui  r\:iniuini;:  :t  hi  tlie  living  stste.  M 
Cuvier's  memoir  on  the  .subj.  ct  was  first  inserted 

I.  <Ue  JVe  MM.,  lii.,  47  )  —2  {Up  .Mp  Iic.  i..  1.)  —3.  {H.  N., 

.til..  S.) -- 4.  (Gl.rM  .MihJ.  rt  Inf.  fir  rrit  )  — 5.  (DutUCIttl  in 
Vitm  l»uli>ri.)  —  0.  ([>r  Vit  Philo»,ip>i  ft  Sophilt.,  p.  166,  cmI. 
Antwerp.  1566.)— 7.  (Hut.  Eirl.-,  ,  »ii  ,  13.;— 8.  (t.  ».  Via.)—^. 
fib.)  — 10.  (TKroph  Pr.tn«p«th..  "  De  Unaia.")  — II.  (PwU. 
JKrA-.  111..  77.  ~-  A  intnii.  Appsnd.,  t.  V.)  — It.  (AMM.,  H.  A., 
te..  19. — Adami,  Ap'wiid.,  ».  «.) 


in  the  Annals  of  the  Freaeh  Momoid  ;  sad  mum 

'Ossemens  Fossilcs,'  NT  Savigny       {rjtii,<bf<i  | 
natural  and  mythological  history  uf  itiv  t>ame  twd 
M.  Cuvier  having  found  in  the  mummy  of  u  IIm 
the  undigested  remains  of  the  skin  izA  acala  «| 
serpents,  concluded  that  these  bmls  io  n-aliiy  M 
u[K)n  those  reptiles.   M.  Savigny  havii^  n«m 
found  any  in  the  stomach  of  such  indiviilual*  ofiiM 
present  time  as  he  dissected,  osme  to  a  oootnry 
conclusion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  l>e  eubiUotu- 
ted  by  the  natural  habits  and  organization  of  ib« 
Ibia.  confirmed  by  analogy,  and  farther  corrotwraied 
by  the  testimony  of  the  modern  £^pu«as.  Ut 
does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  deaythe  WBt  siaisdif 
the  baron,  but  he  observes  that  it  is  an  isohi.'<l  onf, 
and  that  the  learned  professor  does  nut  a^iU  Vm 
exact  position  of  the  di>bris  of  serpents  of  which  he 
apeaks.  AL  Savigqy  adda,  firat^  that,  accoidiai  M 
Herodotus,  hefhre  the  Egyptians  proceeded  ts  Mp 
halm  an  Ibis,  they  removed  the  intc-t::!'  -,  «hid 
were  reputed  to  be  excessively  looy  ;  se(  uodlj,  tki. 
he  has  huneelf  found  in  the  iotarior  of  one  of  tbes; 
mummies  no  remains  of  viscera  and  soft  psrts»ktf 
a  multitude  of  the  larvie  or  nympbc  of  ioaeels  of 
difTereni  .species  ;  thirdly,  that,  moreover,  cerusn 
species  of  serpents  were  reckoned  among  the  eacred 
animals,  and  that  mommies  of  soeh  serpents  haw 
been  discovered  in  the  grottoes  of  Thel»tj  .  founiih, 
that  many  of  the  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  Mlnch  Mcrv 
taken  from  the  repositories  in  the  plains  of  Saccan. 
ooQtained,  under  a  general  envelope,  aggrcftuuv 
of 'difterent  anfanals,  whose  debris  shwe  were  eri 
Iccted.    W'c  may  remark,  also,  that  the  renuin»o< 
serpents  mentioncil  by  M.  Cuvier  were  not  yet  il»- 
gested,  which  would  naturally  be  the  cas«  under 
the  supposition  thai  they  had  not  even  been  iatf» 
duced  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

"  When  we  consider  the  assertions  of  HeroJ.Kfll 
respecting  the  supposed  service  rendered  to  C^jft 
by  these  birAi,  fii  deHvertaiff  it  from  serpetita.  «• 
.shall  find  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  their  as- 
tipathy  for  these  reptiles,  which  they  were  said  W 
combat  and  destroy ;  but  their  organization  seems  but 
Uttle  cateolated  to  enaUa  them  to  snooeed  in  caicr- 
prises  of  this  khid.  PeaWea.  the  anlmalii»biehw 
wont  to  rid  us  of  pernicious  specie.*',  do  so,  notfiroB 
a  hatred  and  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  ncfc 
species,  but  rather  from  the  pleasure  which  ihcy 
px|>erience  in  devouring  and  feasting  on  llMa 
This,  assuredly,  is  a  distinction  of  some  weijfc* 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  food  of  animai-' 
IS  alwaya  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  dearth,  whicti 
dearth  is  never  wsntonly  created  by  the  anioMb 
themselves    If  serpents  of  any  kind  were  the  ■l^ 
ural  aliment  of  the  Ibis,  instead  of  preventing  thai 
from  penetrating  into  the  country  where  these  btnii 
were  deatined  to  paaa  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  bi- 
ter would  rather  ibOow  them  into  the  fdaeesef  tka 
retreat.    If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  rtS» 
ollcction  that  sandy  countries  are  the  suitable  hih 
itats  of  serpents,  while  huni'd  situations  are  best 
adapted  to  the  Ibis,  we  shall  find  fresh  cause  is  i» 
ject  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  fabul<»0i.  Itewdi 
not.  indeed,  have  licen  received  wiih  any  jtretl  d^ 
gree  of  confidence  by  his  countrymen,  since  the  biK 
naturalist  of  Greece  has  passed  over  in  silence  Ihs 


antipatliv  of  the  Ih.s  to  the  serpent,  and  their 
posed  combats.  If  HertKlotus,  who  tells  us  that  kt 
had  himself  seen,  on  the  confines  of  .\ral»i?-  aivi  ■! 
the  place  where  the  mottotains  open  on  the  pijs* 
of  Egypt,  the  fMds  oofered  with  an  iaefodibie  ou| 
bcrof  arrimiulated  bones,  and  instances  these  boui 
as  the  remains  of  reptiles  destroyed  by  the  Ibis,  w 
they  were  on  the  point  oi  entering  Egyi  i.  it  : 
merely  a  simple  opinion  which  he  *j'^'V!|i2.*Jfl 
which  ooold  not  have  ori^oatsd.*' 
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Hmmi  iBiWiMwe  debris  of  fiBbwaod  otiier 
vertehmted  •nimab,  which  in  the  eourae  «f  tone 

have  been  heaped  up  in  some  narrow  place,  after- 
ward abandoned  by  the  waters,  cannot  pcwaibly  ad- 
mit of  such  an  exphcation  of  their  origin,  which  is 
tiiiljr  htdionius,  and  coutd  onijr  have  been  adi^tted 
hj  this  tnthor  m  cooseqnenfie  of  the  excessive 
creduiily  with  which  he  was  prone  to  swallow  pop- 
ahr  report.  Saeh  ma.ssi  s,  moreover,  would  not 
liavf  been  prcscrvci!  lur  any  great  length  of  time, 
liad  they  coaststed  merely  of  the  smaU  Iwaes  of 
fe^ilcs,  incaiMble  of  making  resiatance  against  the 
attacks  of  birda  so  weak  as  the  Ibis. 

•*  We  must,  then,  look  for  other  reason.s  than  ttie 
(fe^truction  of  scrpi  nta  for  the  veneration  paid  lo 
the  Ibis  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  admitted  it 
even  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited  die  JtiUing 
of  it  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  country  where  the 
people  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only  by  sn- 
peratitioNs  ideas,  it  was  natural  that  (iciions  .should 
liavo  been  imagined  to  express  witli  energy  the 
happy  influences  of  that  phenomenon  which  every 
fmc  tttneia  the  Ibis  into  Egypt,  and  retains  it 
Ihm.  Its  constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that 
innndation  which  annually  triumphs  over  all  the 
sources  of  decay,  and  assures  tkiie  fertility  uf  the 
soil,  must  have  appeared  to  the  priests,  and  to  those 
at  the  head  of  govemmeDt,  adonirably  calculated  to 
make  a  IlTely  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
to  lead  them  to  suppose  >5u;)ernatural  and  secret  re- 
lations between  the  nioveiueriis  of  the  Nile  and  the 
sojourn  of  these  inoflensive  bird.s,  and  lo  consider 
the  latter  as  ibe  cause  of  effects  exclusively  owiog 
to  the  overflow  of  tiie  river.***  "The  Ibis  was 
sacred  to  Tholh,  who  was  faliuloiifily  reported  to  ' 
have  eluded  the  pursuit  ol"  'I'vplioii  under  the  form 
of  ttu.s  bird  It  was  greatly  revt  rt  i!  in  every  part 
of  Egypt ;  and  at  Hermupolis,  the  city  of  Tboth,  it 
was  worshipped  with  peculiar  honours,  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  deity  of  the  place.  Its  Egyptian  name 
was  Hit,  from  which  Cham|M)llion  supposes  the 
town  of  Nthts  to  liave  been  called,  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ma-n-htp  or  'n-hip,  '  the  place  of  the  Ibis.' 
Such  was  the  veneration  felt  by  the  Egjrptiam  for 
the  Ibis,  that  to  have  killed  one  of  them,  even  in- 
Tolantarily,  subjected  the  offender  to  the  pain  of 
death.  .So  pure,  in  fact,  did  iliey  consider  it,  that 
those  priests  who  were  most  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
fonnance  of  their  sacred  rites,  fetched  the  water 
Ihfljr  used  in  their  parifieatioDa  from  aome  place 
where  the  IMs  had  been  seen  to  drink ;  it  being 
observed  of  that  bird  tliat  it  nevrr  jjops  near  any 
onwholesome  and  corrupted  water.  Plutarch  and 
Cicero  pretend,  that  the  use  which  the  Ibis  made 
of  its  bill  taught  mankind  an  importaitt  aecret  in 
medical  treatment ;  hot  the  hffl  of  the  bird  ia  not  a 
tube,  and  the  K/'.xHoficvijv  v<^'  tavT^<:  is  a  mistake. 
The  form  of  the  Ibis,  when  crouched  in  a  silting 
position.  With  Its  head  under  its  feathers,  or  when 
in  a  mummied  state,  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
hmnan  heart  %  die  apace  between  ita  legs,  wtien 
parted  asunder  as  it  walk.?,  was  observed  to  make 
an  equilateral  triangle ;  and  numerous  fanciful  pe- 
culiarities were  disooveied  in  thia  revered  emblem 
ofThoth  '•• 

•ICHNEUMON  {Ixvti'fiuv),  a  well-known  quad- 
ruped of  the  Weasel  kind,  the  Vtvcrra  Ichneumon  of 
naturalists.  It  has  been  long  famous  in  Egypt, 
where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh's  Kai.  •'  If, 
11  the  mythological  system  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians," observes  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  "the  various 
bring  neings  which  people  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  each  entitled  to  particular  reverence  on  ao> 
aoont  of  the  tafloenee  which  thaf  exereiae  over  the 
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economy  of  nature,  and  the  part  wliieh  they  cun 
tribute  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  universe,  the 

Ichnc-unidii  luujut  .stionably  possessed  more  claims 
than  any  other  animal  to  the  homa^  of  that  singu- 
lar people.  It  presented  a  liveiy  image  of  a  benefi- 
cent power  poiMnially  engaged  in  the  deatruelioa 
of  tlmse  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which 
prnpafrate  with  such  tfrnble  rapidity  in  hot  and 
iiuinid  climates.  The  Ichneumon  is  led  by  its  in- 
stinct, and  obviously  destined  by  its  peculiar  powers, 
to  the  destruction  of  animala  of  this  kind.  Not 
that  it  darea  to  attadc  croeodilea,  aerpeots,  and  the 
larger  animals  of  the  lizard  tribe,  hyopen  force,  or 
when  these  creatures  liave  arrived  at  their  complete 
(ievclopinent-  It  is  by  le-tHliiii!  on  tlicir  eggs  that  the 
ichneumon  reduces  the  number  of  these  intolerable 
pests.  The  Ichneumon,  from  its  duninntive  aim 
and  timid  disposition,  has  neither  the  power  to 
overcome  nor  the  courage  to  attack  such  formidable 
adversaries.  Nor  is  it  an  animal  of  the  most  deci- 
dedly carnivorous  appetite.  Urged  by  its  instinct 
of  destruction,  and  guided,  at  the  same  tone,  Inr  tlie 
utmost  prudence,  it  may  be  seen,  at  the  close  of  day, 
gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the 
soil,  lixtng  Its  attention  on  everjthin;,'  that  strike* 
its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  dis- 
covering prey.  If  chance  favours  its  researches,  it 
never  limits  itaelf  to  the  momentary  gratification  of 
its  appetite :  it  destrojra  every  living  thing  withhi 
its  reach  which  is  too  feeble  to  ofTer  it  any  efTectual 
resistance.  It  parlieularly  seeks  allcr  eggs,  of 
which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  through  this  taste  it 

S roves  the  meana  of  destruction  to  so  many  crooo- 
iles.  That  it  enters  tlie  mouth  of  this  anfamJ 
when  asleep,  as  Diodorus  gravely  informs  us.  and, 
gluiing  down  its  throat,  gnaws  through  its  stom- 
ach, is  as  much  true  as  that  it  attacks  it  when 
awake.  This  is  cither  a  fable  which  never  had 
any  foundation,  or,  like  many  other  marvels,  it  baa 
ceased  in  our  unbelieving  and  less  favoured  era. — 
The  colour  of  the  Ichneumon  is  a  deep  browi,. 
picked  out  with  dirty  white.  The  tail  is  termina- 
ted by  a  tuft  of  hairs  entirely  brown.  The  Ichneu- 
noon  is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  the  tail  itself  being  one  foot  four  inches.  The 
mean  stature  of  the  animal  is  about  eiulit  ini  lie.<."* 
The  Ichneumon  was  particularly  worshipped  by  the 
Heracleopolites,  who  lived  in  a  nome  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  aouth  of  the 
entranee  to  the  modem  district  cf  Fayoom.  Thia 
nome  of  Hcracleopolis,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cairo, 
Still  continue,  according  to  Wilkinson,  to  be  the 
chief  resort  of  the  animal  in  question ;  "and  it  is 
sometimea  tamed  and  kept  by  the  modem,  as  it  waa 
by  the  ancient  Egyptiana,  to  protect  thehr  honaes 
frotn  nita  But,  from  its  great  predilection  for  eggs 
and  |K)ultr)',  they  generally  find  that  tlie  injury  it 
does  far  outbalances  the  good  derived  from  its  ser- 
vices as  a  substitute  for  the  cat.  Herodotus  says 
little  reapeeting  die  lehneumon,  except  that  it  n 
ceived  the  same  honours  of  sepulture  as  the  domes* 
tic  animals.  But  .Elian  tells  us  that  it  destro3red 
tlie  Cijgs  of  the  asp,  and  fought  against  that  poison 
ous  reptile.  Pliny,  .strabo,  and  .£lian  relate  tne 
manner  in  which  it  aitacked  the  asp,  and  waa  pro- 
tected from  the  eflect  of  ita  poisonous  bite.  iEliau 
says  it  covered  itadf  with  a  coat  of  mud,  which 
rendered  its  body  proof  against  the  fangs  of  its 
enemy ;  or,  if  no  mud  was  near,  it  wetted  its  body 
with  water,  and  rolled  itself  in  the  sand.  Its  nose, 
which  aloM  remained  enoaed,  waa  then  enveloped 
in  several  fhlda  of  its  tail,  and  it  thna  commenced 

the  attack.  If  bitten,  its  death  was  inevitable  ;  hut 
all  the  efforts  of  tlie  asp  were  unavailable  against  its 
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/tmcial  coat  of  mail,  and  the  Ichneumon,  allacking 
It  on  a  sudtlon,  seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  immedi- 
•tdr  killed  it.  Tbiu  much  for  the  ancient  stoiy. 
Modern  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  proTes  that, 

without  having  roroursc  to  a  cuirass  of  mud,  the 
Jchiieumon  fearlessly  attacks  snakes,  and,  the  mo- 
tr.enl  it  perceives  them  raise  their  head  from  the 
ground,  it  leiies  them  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
w'th  a  single  bite  laya  them  dead  before  U."* 

•[CTIS  (I«cnc).    {Vid.  Mvsrn.K  ) 
IDl'S.    {Vid.  Cai.kxdak,  Roman.) 
|.;.\t)MI'.MA.    (Fi</  I.NFAMU.) 

IMPEliiV'TOU      iVtd.  iMPBRIUM.) 

IMPB'RIUM.  OaliM,*  when  making  a  division 
uf  judieia  into  those  qute  legiiimo  jure  consistunt 
and  those  qua:  Imperiu  continentur,  observes  that 
the  latter  are  so  cailcil  Ih cause  they  continue  in 
force  during  the  impenum  of  him  who  has  granted 
them.  This  division  of  judicia  had  merely  reference 
to  the  time  within  which  a  judiciam  most  be  prose- 
cuted, and  to  the  jurisdictio  of  him  who  had  granted 
them.  Leyiiinia  judicia  were  those  whici)  were 
pmsecuted  in  liome  or  within  the  first  niiliarium, 
between  Roman  citizeiia,aod  before  a  single  judex. 
Bjr  a  lex  Julia  judieiaiiar  such  judicia  expired  un- 
Ins  they  were  oonehided  within  a  year  and  six 
OMKithM  other  judicia  were  said  iiii;>erii)  con- 

t'ncri,  whether  conducted  within  tlic  above  limits 
hefore  rccuperatores  or  before  a  single  jude.\.  when 
either  tho  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a 
pcregrinus,  or  when  conducted  b^ond  the  first  mil- 

lariur..  nth'-r  liftwcpii  Homan  cilizi'n^^  or  ixTctrrini, 
From  thus  |ia-ss,ij,'('  ii  loUows  thai  there  ut-if  judi- 
cia qua*  imperio  conlinehantur,  whicli  weie  granted 
in  liomc,  which  is  made  clearer  by  what  i'uUuws. 
There  was  a  distinction  between  a  judicium  ex 
efe,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  upon  a  particular 
ex,  and  a  judicium  legitimum  ;  for  in^itaiice,  if  a 
njan  sued  m  the  provinces  under  a  lex,  the  .Xquilia. 
for  examj^le,  the  judicium  was  not  Icgitmium,  but 
iras  said  unperio  eontueii,  that  is,  the  imperium  of 
the  preset  or  proconsul  who  gave  the  judicium. 
The  same  was  the  case  if  a  man  sued  at  Rome  ex 
lege,  and  thf  jiidioiuin  w.is  ht  fure  recuperatores.  or 
there  was  a  pcregrinus  concerned.  If  a  man  sued 
ander  the  pru-tor's  cdiet,  and,  oon8eqi]ent2y,  not  ex 
lege,  and  a  judicium  was  granted  in  Rome,  and  the 
same  was  tMBfbre  one  judex,  and  no  foreigner  was 

ccnrrrncd,  it  waS  legitimum.  The  judicia  Icg'tima 
are  mentioned  by  Cicero  hu.  it  may,  perhap-s,  he 
doubted  if  he  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
Gains  does.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  time  of 
Gains,  so  long  as  a  man  had  jorisdictHn,  so  long  was 
he  said  to  have  imperium  Ini|ieriii[ii  is  dcfiui'd  tiy 
Ulpiari*  to  he  either  merum  or  iiiixtum.  To  have 
the  nu  riim  imperiutn  is  to  have  " gladn  pofetlalcm 
ad  untmadetrUnium  in  fteiiurotoa  AomiMt,"  that 
is,  **mxtum  imperium  au  etiam  ykrudiefis  tsMf.*' 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  an  imperium  wliich 
was  incident  to  jurisdictio  ;  but  tlie  mcruin  or  pure 
imperium  was  conlcrrcii  hy  a  lex.*  Thr-  iiiixiiiin 
imperium  was  notliing  more  than  the  power  neces- 
aary  for  giving  eflect  to  the  jurisdictio.  There 
night,  therefore,  be  imperium  without  jurisdictio, 
bot  there  could  be  no  jurisdictio  without  impeiium. 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cum m*  tn  hr  that  "jri^r 
fuo  tea  niUlans  administran,  unen  curcilut,  beUum 
gtri  Mm  potest."  As  opposed  tu  potestas,  it  IS 
tbe  power  which  was  conferred  by  the  state  npoo 
an  individoa!  who  was  appointed  to  command  an 
army.  The  phrases  Consularis  Poleslas  and  Con- 
aalirc  Impenum  might  both  be  properly  used ;  but 
the  expreaaion  Tribunitia  Potestas  only  could  be 
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used,  as  the  trihuni  never  received  uu  uiii>cr>uak 
In  Veil.  Paterc,  ii ,  2,  imperium  is  improperly  used 
A  ooosol  could  not  act  as  commander  of  an  snny 
{aitingtre  rem  eit/itemi)  unless  he  were  empoweied 
hy  a  lex  Curiata,  which  i.s  expressed  hy  Livy*  thus: 
'•  Curnitia  ciirtala  rem  miUlarem  continent."  Though 
consuls  were  elected  at  other  comitia,  the  comma 
curiata  only  coukl  give  them  imperium.*  Thla 
was  in  oonfoimity  with  the  ancient  constkutieiv 
aeoording  to  which  an  imperium  was  conferred  on 
the  kings  after  they  had  been  elected :  "  On  tlie 
death  ol  Kin^  Pompilius,  tlie  populiiy  m  the  con  itia 
curiata  elected  Tullus  Hostihus  ki  if,  upon  the 
gation  of  an  interrex  ;  and  the  kiiig,  wOowing  the 
example  of  Pompilius,  took  the  votes  of  the  popuios 
according  to  their  curie  on  the  question  of  his  im- 
perium.'"* Uoth  Numa*  and  Ancus  Marcius,*  tli«> 
successor  of  Tullus,  after  their  apitointment  as 
reges,  arc  severally  said  **lk  Jmpeno  tuo  legem 
euriatam  tuUut."  It  apfMiia,  then,  that  from  the 
kingly  period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  imperium. 
as  such,  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  of  the  kings  is  not  defined  by  Ci- 
cero. It  is  declared  by  modem  writers  to  have 
been  tbe  military  and  the  judicial  power,  but  these 
writers  have  not  explamed  what  they  preeiaely  mean 
by  thn  temi  "judicial  power."  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  division  of  im[M>rium,  made  by  the 
jurists,  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
republican  period:  there  was  during  the  republican 
period  an  imperhim  within  the  waDs  which  was  in> 
cirlcnt  to  jurisdictio,  and  an  imperium  witltout  the 
walls  winch  was  cuiittTred  hy  a  li.-x  I  'uriafa.  There 
are  no  traces  of  this  separation  in  the  kiii^jly  |>eriod, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  king  received  the  impe> 
rium  in  its  full  import,  and  that  ita  eeparation  rato 
two  parts  belongs  to  the  republican  iicriod.  The 
imperium,  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  the 
Kepublic,  was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terms  m  which 
it  was  conferred,  at  least  by  usage :  it  could  not  be 
held  or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  some- 
times specially  conferred  on  an  individual  fur  the 
day  of  his  triumph  within  tbe  city,  and,  at  least  io 
some  cases,  hy  a  plebiscitum7 

Tlin  imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  govemm 
of  a  province  as  for  a  general  who  merely  com* 
manded  the  armies  of  tbe  Republic,  as  he  could  not, 
without  it,  exercise  military  authority  (rm  militarem 
attvi^ere).  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  strict  prac 
lice  of  the  Roman  constitution,  military  command 
was  given  by  a  special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  te 
any  oflhw^  and  might  be  hekl  without  any  other  o& 
fice  than  that  of  imperator.  It  appears  that  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  lex  in  some  cases,  whicli  may  have  grad- 
ually arisen  from  the  irregular  practices  of  the  civo 
wars,  and  from  tbe  gradual  decay  of  the  oki  iostitu 
tions.  Cieero,  in  a  passage  wbieli  is  not  very  clear,* 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  ley,  according  to  which  an  in- 
dividual who  had  received  a  province  ex  senatus 
coiisulto  thereby  acquired  the  laperium  Without 
the  formality  of  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  {menm)  of  the  Repoblio  appeal^ 
to  have  been  (1).  a  (lower  which  was  only  exercised 
out  of  the  city  ;  (2).  a  power  which  was  specially 
ronffrred  by  a  lex  Curiata,  not  incident 

to  any  office  ;  (3).  a  power  w  ithout  which  no  mili 
taty  operation  could  be  considered  as  done  in  thi 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state..  Of  tliis  a  nc^ 
table  example  is  recorded  in  Livy,*  where  the  sen* 
ate  refused  to  rccojjnise  a  Koinan  as  i-iuiini,inder  be- 
cause he  had  not  received  the  uupenum  in  due  foim. 

In  reqieet  of  his  imperium,  he  who  reoeived  it 
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WB8  Styled  im|ie.ktor:  he  might  be  a  consul  or  a 
orocoiisul.  It  was  an  ancient  practice,  observes 
Tacitus,'  for  the  soldiers  of  a  victorious  general  to 
lalute  him  by  the  title  of  imperator;  but  in  the 
lutBoce  referred  to  byTicitas,  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius allowed  the  aoldierf  to  confer  the  title  on  an 
individual  who  hw!  It  ntf  already ;  white  under  the 
Rppubiic  the  liilc  as  a  tuatter  of  cmirse,  wus  given 
with  thr  impeviuin ;  and  every  general  who  re- 
Mived  the  ioipirium  was  entitled  10  the  name  of 
flipentor.  Alter  a  Tietoiy  it  WMtunal  ior  tbe'eol- 
lien  to  Bef\rte  their  oomnuinder  as  imperator ;  bat 
this  salutation  neither  gave  nor  confirmed  the  title 
Under  the  Republic,  observes  Tacitus,  there  were 
several  imperatores  at  a  time:  Augustus  granted 
the  title  to  aome ;  but  he  hiat  instance^  be  adds, 
of  the  title  being  oonfened  was  in  the  eaae  of  Bbe* 
sus,  under  Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later 
instances.  The  assumpiic  i  of  the  prajnomen  of 
imperator  by  Julius  C.K.sar*  was  a  manifest  usurpa- 
tion. Under  the  Republic  the  title  came  properly 
after  the  name ;  thus  Cieero,  when  he  was  procon- 
sul in  Cilicia.  could  properly  style  himself  M.  T. 
Cioero  Imperator,  fur  the  term  merely  e.vpressed 
that  he  tiad  tin-  im;"'tium.  'I'lbcrius  and  Claudius 
refused  to  assume  the  praenomen  of  imperator ;  but 
the  use  of  it  as  a  inratnoaien  became  established 
among  tiieir  auccessors,  as  we  see  from  the  impe- 
rial coins.  The  title  imperator  sometimes  appears 
un  the  imperial  medals,  followed  by  a  numeral  (VI. 
for  instanoe),  wtiich  indicates  that  it  was  specially 
asauaied  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
viciory ;  for,  though  the  victory  might  be  gainni  by 
iheir  generals,  it  was  considered  to  !«  gained  trader 
the  auspices  uf  the  irn[K?rator 

The  term  imporium  was  applied  in  the  republican 
period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  Roman 
Statu.  Thus  Gaul  is  saki  by  Cicero*  to  have  oome 
ander  the  imperimn  and  ditio  of  the  populos  Ro- 
nianus ;  and  the  notion  of  the  majestas  populi  llo- 
onaiii  is  v^aid  to  he  "i«  tmjiertt  atque  in  nomints 

IMPLU'VTUM.   ( Vid.  Hooas,  Roman,  p.  616.) 

IMPU'BES.  An  infana  (»nf.  IitrAiia)  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  iinpubes,  who  had 
passed  the  limits  ot  mfantia.  couid  do  any  legal  act 
with  the  aucioritas  of  his  tutor;  without  such  auc- 
toritas  be  could  only  do  those  acts  which  were  tor 
hn  bedeft.  Aecordingly,  aaeb  an  impabes,  in  the 
case  of  obligatory  contracts,  could  stipulate  {stipuLi- 
ri).  hut  not  promise  {prumitterc)  ;  in  other  words,  as 
Guius'  expresses  it.  a  pupillus  could  only  be  bound 
by  the  auctoritas  of  hia  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  an- 
other without  such  aaetoritas.  (Vid.  Invanb.) 

But  this  remark  as  to  pupilli  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  are  infantes  or  infanti  proximi,  though  in 
the  case  of  tlie  infanti  proxmii  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion was  given  to  the  rule  of  law  {bettigHm  juri$  in- 
tervretatio),  by  trirtoe  of  which  a  pupiins,  who  was 
inianti  proximus,  was  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  one  who  was  pubertati  proximus.  hut  this  was 
done  for  tlioir  bonefil  un\y  {proptf  T  utilUatem  eorum), 
and,  therefore,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the 
puptUos  mi^t  be  a  loser.*  An  impubes  who  was 
in  the  power  of  his  father  eonid  not  bind  himself 
cren  with  the  aaetoritas  of  his  ftther ;  for,  in  the 
case  of  a  pupillus,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
only  allowed  in  respect  of  the  pupillus  having  prop- 
erty of  his  own,  whkdi  a  son  in  the  power  of  bis  fa- 
ther oould  not  btve. 

In  the  ease  of  oUigationet  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
fff  the  anetoftes  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded. 
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as  such  auctoritas  was  only  requisite  for  the  yu 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acts.  If  the  impu- 
j  hes  was  of  sulficient  capacity  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it;  otlierwise  be 
was  not.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  pubet- 
tati  proximus,  there  was  a  l^al  presumption  of  sue! 
capacity;  bat  still,  this  presumption  did  not  exclude 
a  consideration  of  the  di  grec  of  understanding  ol 
the  impubes  and  the  nature  of  the  act,  for  the  ad 
might  be  such  as  either  to  be  perfectly  intelligiUe. 
as  theft,  or  it  might  be  an  aot  which  an  impubes  im- 
perfectly understood,  as  when  he  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  frnud  These  principles  were  applica- 
ble to  cases  of  furtuin,  damnum  injuria  datum,  inju 
ria,  and  others  ;  aiuJ  also  to  crimrs  in  which  tiie 
nature  of  the  act  mainly  detenniaed  whetJier  or  not 
guilt  should  be  imputed. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  Iroin  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  NMthdiit  till'  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
He  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor;  nor  ccMild 
he  receive  mon^  without  hia  tutor,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  valid  payment,  because  eueh  payment  was,  as 
a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the  debtor. 
But  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  an  impu- 
bes was  made  only  to  save  him  from  lots,  he  coulc* 
not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  claim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defend 
ant  in  a  anit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  ii  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor  could 
he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent.  He 
couid  contract  sponsaini  alone,  i>ecause  the  auctori- 
tas  of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  property  :  if 
he  was  in  his  father's  [)()\ver,  he  was,  of  COttEM,  en- 
tirely under  his  father's  control. 

An  impul)es  could  acquire  a  hereditas  with  tlM 
conaent  of  his  tutor,  wtiicb  consent  was  neeessary, 
because  a  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obiiga  ' 
tions.  But  as  the  act  of  cretinn  was  an  act  that 
must  be  done  by  the  heres  himself,  neither  his  tutor 
nor  a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillus, 
and  he  was,  in  consMuence  of  bis  age,  incapaJ»le  oi 
taking  it  himaelf  This  difficulty  was  got  orer  by 
the  doctrine  of  pro  I'.erede  ge.stio  :  the  tutor  might 
permit  the  pitinlius  tu  act  as  heres,  which  had  tne 
eflect  of  cretioii ;  and  this  doctrine  would  apj)ly  even 
in  the  case  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of  words 
was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  herede  gesUo.  In 
the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  father  could 
apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  child,  and  the  tutor  on 
behalf  of  his  ward,  without  any  act  being  done  by 
the  impul>es.  By  the  imperial  legislation,  a  tutor 
was  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas  for  his  ward, 
and  a  filther  for  hia  eon, who  was  in  his  power;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  pro  berede  gestio  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

A  pupillus  could  not  part  with  a  possession  with- 
out the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor;  for,  though  poasessioa 
of  itself  was  no  legal  right,  ieg^  advaatagea  wetv 
attached  to  it  As  to  the  wqaisition  of  possesaion, 
possession  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and  the  fuiida- 
iiientai  condition  of  it  being  the  animus  possidendi, 
consequently  the  pupillus  could  only  acquire  posses- 
sion by  himaelf,  and  when  he  had  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  act.  But  with  the  auiv 
toritas  of  his  tutor  he  could  acquire  possession  even 
when  he  was  an  infans.  and  thus  the  acqui.sition  of 
possession  by  a  pupillus  was  fanlitatcil,  uidilatu 
COMM.  There  was  no  formal  difficulty  in  such  pus* 
aession  any  more  tlian  in  the  case  of  pro  herede 
gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it  necessary  for 
words  to  be  used  Subsequently  llie  legal  doctriof 
was  established  that  a  tutor  could  acquire  poeem 
sion  for  his  pupillus.'    
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fVilll  the  attainment  of  pubcrtas,  a  penoo  ob- 
laiMil  the  full  power  over  his  property,  and  the  tu- 
tdi  oRiMd :  be  eouU  also  diapoae  of  his  property 
>y  will ;  and  he  could  contract  marriage.  Aeoord- 

ing  to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,*  pubcrtas,  in  the 
case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with  the  completion 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  in  a  female,  with  the  comple- 
tioa  of  the  tweUlh  jw.  In  the  caae  of  a  female, 
it  seems  that  there  never  had  been  any  donbt  aa  to 
the  period  of  the  twrlve  years,  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  jurists  as  to  the  period  of  fourteen  yeare. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
was  to  be  determined  by  pbysioal  capacity  {habuu 
torporit),  to  ascertain  which  a  personal  examination 
might  be  nrcrssary  :  the  Prnniliani  fixed  the  age  of 
fourteen  complete,  as  tliat  which  atisoluieiy  deter- 
mined the  attainment  of  puberty.*  It  apfieans,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  earlier  emperora  there  was  some 
doobt  aa  to  the  lime  when  pubertas  was  attained, 
thoogli  there  was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment 
of  puberty,  whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  legal 
capaniy  was  ac<|iiirc'd. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he 
wore  the  toga  pneteita,  the  broad  purple  hem  of 
which  (praieita)  at  once  distinguished  him  from 
other  persons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assomed  at  the 
Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March  ;  and  though  no  age 
appears  to  have  been  positively  lixed  for  the  cere- 
mony, it  probably  took  place,  as  a  general  rule,  on 
the  feast  which  next  followed  the  compJetioa  of  tlw 
fbnrteenth  year,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  oom> 
pletion  of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not  always  the 
lime  observed.  iStdl,  so  long  as  a  male  wore  the 
pnrtexta,  he  was  impubes,  and  when  he  assumed 
the  toffa  virilis,  he  was  pubes.  Accordingly,  vcs- 
tieeps*  was  the  aame  as  pobes,  and  inveatis  or  pra;- 
textatus  the  same  as  impubes  *  After  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis  the  son  who  was  in  the  {mw- 
er  of  his  father  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debts  ; 
and  a  pupillus  was  relea«Bd  from  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wislMd  to  get  rid  of  his  totor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  might  be  do- 
fen  ed  .  I  f  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  cotild  not  agree, 
it  might  be  necessary  that  there  abonld  be  a  judicial 
decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani  maintained 
as  a  theoretical  question,  that  the  age  of  f<)urte«:i 
should  be  lakt'ii  a.s  ^il'sohitdy  iit't<>rmining  tlic  (;ue.«- 
tion,  fourteen  being  the  age  after  the  attaiumcnt  of 
which  the  prstcxta  had  been  generally  laid  aside. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that,  as  the  time  of  puber- 
ty  had  never  been  absolutely  fixed,  but  had  depend- 
ed on  free  ctiDicf,  some  other  mode  of  deciding  the 
question  must  be  adopted,  where  free  choice  wa.s 
out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  tb^  adopted  tiiat 
of  the  pl^sical  development  (AoMfna  evryaru).  But, 
thongh  there  are  allusions  to  this  matter,*  there  ia 
no  rvMlcnce  to  show  that  in.spertion  of  the  person 
was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine 
the  age  of  pu>>erty.  It  appears  that  the  completion 
of  fourteen  years  waa  established  aa  Uie  oommence- 
ment  of  pubertas.  The  real  foondation  of  the  rule 
as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years  appears  to 
be,  that  m  the  two  sexes  respectively,  pub<  rty  w,is, 
as  a  general  nile  in  Italy,  attained  about  these  aijes. 
In  the  case  of  females,  the  lime  had  been  fixed  ab- 
solutely at  twelve  by  immemorid  cmtom,  and  had 
no  reference  to  any  practice  similar  to  that  among 
males  of  adopting  the  toga  virilis,  for  women  wore 
the  toga  pra»if  mi  iln  y  were  married  And,  far- 
ther, though  the  pupUians  tutela  ended  with  females 
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with  the  twelfth  year,  they  were  from  that  \mi  saw 
ject  to  another  kind  of  tutela. 

A  male  bad  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon  com- 
pleting hia  fiiorteenth,  and  a  female  upon  completmi 

her  twelfth  year  ;*  and  the  same  agf  s,  as  already 
observed,  determined  the  capaeuy,  m  the  two  >exe«, 
for  contracting  a  legal  marriage,  llie  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  aehools  as  to  the  time  when  Uh 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  haw 
had  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and 
his  general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts ;  for  the  test 
of  the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make  a 
will  or  eotttraet  a  marrnge,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  eonlil  never  attain  pliysical 
putiertas)  might  make  a  tcsta,'m  nt  after  ati.uning 
the  age  of  «-ighteen.* 

INAUGURATIO  was  in  general  the  cenmony 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavonred  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something  which 
had  been  decreed  by  man  ;  in  particular,  however. 
It  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things  or  ;HT.-<on3 
were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence  the  terms 
ieikttio  and  eonteeraiio  were  sometimes  osed  aa 
sjmonymoos  with  inauguratio  *  The  ceremony  of 
inauguratio  was  as  follows :  After  it  had  been  decreed 
that  -something  .should  be  s^et  apait  for  the  service 
of  the  gods,  or  that  a  certam  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed print,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods 
by  the  aogura  or  other  priMta,  sblietting  them  to  de- 
clare by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  the  gods  *  If  the  ffigns  obsen-ed 
by  the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought  favourable, 
liiie  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of  the  gods,  and 
the  inauguratio  was  completed.  The  inauguratio 
waa,  in  early  times,  dways  performed  by  the  aQ- 
gurs;  but  subsequently  \vc  find  that  the  inaugiimiio, 
especially  that  of  the  rex  sacriliculus  and  of  ih< 
flamines,  was  sometimeti  performed  by  the  college 
of  pontifla  in  the  comitia  calata.*  But  all  other 
priests,  as  well  as  new  members  of  the  college  of 
augurs,  continued  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  augurs, 
or  sometimes  by  the  augurs  in  combination  with 
some  of  the  pontiffs  ;•  the  chief  jtonnlThad  the  right 
to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused  by  the 
augurt.  er.d  if  he  considered  that  there  waa  not  sof- 
ficient  ground  for  refusing  it.  Sometimes  one  au- 
gur alono  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio.  a.s  in 
ihe  case  of  Nuina  Ponipilius  ;^  and  it  -i  i-\n 

thai  in  some  cases  a  newly-appoin,\cd  pricbt  might 
himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but  also  upon  the 
pariicohur  angur  by  whom  he  deairad  to  be  laaitgu* 
rated." 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome,  this  inaugon* 
tion  of  persons  was  nut  con&ned  to  actual  priests; 
but  the  kings,  after  their  elaetfen  by  the  popuhia, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  augora,  and  thoa  becanae 
the  higli-  priests  of  their  people.  After  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  the  kings  had  been  conferred  iijMin 
the  consuls,  and  the  uthcc  of  high-pnest  v.a:^  given 
to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacrorum,  he  was,  a.s  sta- 
ted above,  inaugurated  by  the  imntiffs  in  the  oomitia 
calata,  in  which  the  diidT  pontiff  presided.  Bat  the 
high  republican  magistrates,  nevertheless,  likewise 
continued  to  be  inaugurated,*  and  for  this  purpose 
they  were  summoned  by  the  augurs  (condtcito, 
imncuuio)  to  appear  on  the  Capitol  on  the  third  da^ 
after  their  eleetion.**  This  tnanguratio  coufaried 
no  priestly  dignity  upon  the  magistrates,  but  wae 
merely  a  method  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 

1.  (Guns,  li.,  113.— Paaloi,  S.  R.,  iiu,  tiu  4,  a.)  —  !  (Savif- 
njr,  STStein  det  krat.  R.  R.)— S.  (Lit.,  i.,  44,  M.—  Flor.,  i.,  7. 
e.— Plin.,  Bp.,  ix.,  99:  X.,  9$,  M,  76.  —  Cie.  in  CaL,  ir.,  l.y-4 
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fsds  10  tHenr  dection,  and  |tve  them  the  right  to 
iMkb  mnpfeia ;  and  on  impoittnt  emergencies  it  was 
their  dutjr  to  make  oae  of  this  privilege.  At  the 

time  of  Cicero,  however,  tliis  iliity  was  scarcely 
ever  observed.'  As  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
ever  introduced  or  instituted  at  Rome  wjltout  eon- 
Milting  the  pteaann  of  the  goda  tar  m^ujt  wo  read 
of  the  iiuraigiiratio  of  the  trraes,  of the  comftimn,  &e. 

INAUUIS.  ail  E.irriiig  ;  called  in  Greek  Ivuriov, 
liecause  it  wan  vsorn  iti  lin:  car  (ot'c).  Hnd  iXkoCiov, 
because  it  was  inserted  mtu  the  lobe  of  xUe9tt{3Lth 
i6(),  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose.* 

Earrings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  fhlental 
countries,'  esi)ecial!y  by  the  Lydians.*  tlie  Per- 
sians,* the  Babylonians.*  and  also  by  tlie  l.ibyans' 
and  the  Cartliaginians  ■  Anmug  the  (jreolcn  and 
Romans  Ibejr  were  worn  only  by  females. 

This  ornament  eonsteted  of  the  ring  (spbrac*)  and 
of  the  drops  {stalagmia**).  The  ring  was  generally 
of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also  wore 
earrings  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1,  4,  from  the  Egyp- 
tian collection  in  the  Uriti^h  Museum.    Instead  of 


a  "ing,  a  hook  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Xos  ft, 
8.  The  wuineu  of  Italy  still  continue  the  same 
praetice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drope  were 
sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  N^-rought  (see  Nos. 
2,  7,  8),  and  snmctimrs  of  pearls"  and  precious 
stones  (Nos  3,  .■),  6).  The  pearls  were  valued  for 
being  exactly  spherical,'*  as  well  as  for  their  great 
size  and  delicate  whiteness ;  but  those  of  an  elon- 
gated finrm,  eaHed  strneili,  were  also  moeh  esteemed, 
being  adapted  to  terminate  the  drop,  and  bein;,'  sotne- 
tinies  placed  two  or  three  together  for  this  pur|i<)»e.'* 
In  the  Iliad,'*  Juno,  adornini;  herself  in  the  most  cii\>- 
ttvating  manner,  puts  on  earrings  made  with  three 
drop*  resembling  molberries.'*  Pliny  observes'* 
that  greater  expense  was  lavished  on  no  part  of  the 
dress  than  on  the  earring.  According  to  Seneca,'* 
the  earring  No.  3,  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  in 
which  a  couple  of  pearls  are  strung  both  above  and 
below  the  precious  stone,  waa  worth  a  patrimony." 
Ail  the  earrings  above  e:igraved  belong  to  the 
Hamilton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 


I.  rCla^Dw  Divio.,  i{.,lfi.)-S.  (II<mi.,  n..  xtr..  I89.-Ilymii.. 
a.,  is  Ven.,  9.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  sii.,  I.)— 3.  (Flm.,  H.  N.,  60.) 
—4.  (Xen.,  Aiuib..  ih.,  I.  4  SI.)— 9.  (Diod.  Sic,  r.,  43.)— 0. 
iSn  ■ ,  1,.  IIM.)— 7.  (Msrniti..  Sat.,  Tii.,  3.)  — 8.  (Plant-,  Poen., 
V  ,  I!,,  21.)— 9.  (Diod.  Sir  ,  ;.  (  .)  — 10.  (Fo»tu»,  ■.  v.— I'laut., 
.Men  ,  III.,  111.,  IW.)— II.  (Him  ,  U.  cc— Sen..  Da  B«n.,  vu  ,  9  — 
Oti.I,  Met.,  X.,  2«55.— Claud.,  I>«  VI.  Con«.  llimrjr.,  -Sen., 
llipiml..  II.,  i,33.)— IJ.  (Hur..  Epod.,  viii.,  13.)— 13.  (l'lin..U. 
N..u..9S--Jav.,Ti.,3M.)-14.  (sitt.,  ISS,  183.)— 19.  <S«e  Eu*. 
lath.,  ad  lobl—lS.  (xi ,  M.}-I7.  (I.  e.)— 18.  (8m  sIm  Da  Viu 


In  opulent  families,  the  care  of  the  eamn|a  naa 
th«r  business  of  a  female  sUve,  who  was  called 
AvriuiUt  Onuurix  *  The  Venus  de'  Medici,  and 
other  female  statues,  have  the  ears  pierced,  and 
probably  once  had  earrings  in  them.  The  statue 
of  .\chiUes  at  Sigeum,  tepieaenting  him  in  tande 
attire,  likewiae  had  tbia  oraament.* 

mOENSUS.  CV^tf.  Capct.) 

INCEST! '>f.  If  a  man  married  n  woman  whom 
it  was  forbidden  for  him  to  marry  by  positive  moral- 
ity, he  was  said  to  commit  iii(-estuni.*  Such  a  mar- 
riage was,  in  fact,  no  marriage,  for  the  neoeaaaij 
conrfta,blam  between  the  paitiM  waa  wanting. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  rela- 
ted by  blood  in  the  direct  Une,  as  parents  and  chil- 
dren. If  such  p«'rsnns  coniracied  a  marriage,  it 
was  nefariae  et  incesiae  nuptia.*.  Tliere  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  ieUi» 
tion  of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even  after 
the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There  were 
also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between  collater- 
al kinsfolk  (ex  transterso  gradu  cognaiwnia)  :  there 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  Mood ;  nor  be* 
tween  children  of  the  blood  and  children  by  adop 
lion.  80  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  lu  ^  i  Inm^' 
a.i  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  iii  tlie  power 
of  their  father.  There  was  connubium  between  nn 
uncle  and  his  brother's  daughter,  after  the  Emperor 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agnp 
pina ;  but  there  was  none  between  an  uncle  and  > 
sister's  daughter.  There  was  no  connubium  be 
tween  a  man  and  his  uiiiita  or  matertera  {vid.  Cog- 
NATt);  nor  between  a  man  and  his  socnia,  nnrus, 
privigna,  ornoverea.  In  all  socb  caaea,  when  there 
was  no  connubium,  the  ehUdien  had  a  mollier,  bat 
no  legal  latiier. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  wao 
punishable  in  both  parties ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  waa  rel^gatio,  as  in  the 
i^ase  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near  kins- 
folk was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  marriage.*  In 
the  case  of  adulteriuin  and  sluprum  t>ttut m  prr- 
so!is  who  bad  no  connubium,  there  was  a  double 
otlence:  the  nan  was  punished  with  deportatio, 
and  the  woman  was  subject  to  the  penaltiaa  of  the 
lex  Julia.*  Among  slaves  there  was  no  ineestum, 
but  after  they  became  free  their  maniages  were 
regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  connu- 
bium among  free  persons.  It  was  ineestum  to  have 
knowledge  of  a  vestal  viigin,  and  both  partiea  wen 
punishea  with  death. 

It  doe.3  not  appear  that  there  was  any  le-^islalion 
as  to  ineestum  :  the  ruks  rrhiting  to  it  were  loiind- 
ed  on  usage  {moTihux).  That  which  was  stupruiii 
was  considered  ineestum  when  the  connexion  was 
between  parties  who  had  no  oonnuliium.  Inees- 
tum, therefore,  was  stupmm,  aggizvated  by  the 
circumstance  of  real  or  legal  consanguinity  ,  and.  in 
some  (  isi  affinity.  It  was  not  the  form  oi  mar- 
riage l)etween  such  persons  that  constituted  the  in- 
eestum ;  for  the  nuptiae  were  incestae,  and  therefore 
no  marriage,  and  the  incestuous  act  was  the  sexual 
connexion  of  the  parties.  Sometimes  ineestum  ia 
said  to  be  oontm  Iks,  that  is,  an  act  fai  Tiofartion  ef 
religion. 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  dy^vAicf 
or  i]7iidy«9,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  pieee  ef  domestie 
fomiture,  variously  formed  aeeording  to  tbe  partio 

ular  occasion  intended  ;  made  of  silver,  bronxe, 
clay,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  possessor :  sometimes  adorned  with  fig 
ures :  and  employed  to  bold  amphorK,  bottles,  aU 


1.  (Ornter,  liitcrip.)— 2.  {Serv.  inViif^.,  .^Bii..i.,lt.-~T<rrluU. 
D«  Piril.,4.>-3.  (Dig. as,  tit.  S,  «  S9.)-4.  (0I|.  0.  lit  S.  * 
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NMS.  or  any  «Uier  fOHcU  which  wera  raand  or 
pointed  at  the  hot  torn,  and  therafiira  required  a  sc  p- 

arato  contrivance  lo  keep  them  flWCt.'  Some  of 
those  used  at  Alexandrea  were  triangular.*  Wc 
often  see  them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian 
painting*.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  uy- 
yod^Kot,  whieh  are  preaerred  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Those  on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of 
wood,  the  one  havini^  four  feet,  the  other  six ;  they 
were  found  in  Sgvpijan  toinhs.  The  third  is  a 
hrnad  carUienwaro  ring,  which  is  used  to  support 
Qradaii  amphora. 


INCORPORA'LES  KCS.   ( Kui.  DoMiKioa.) 
INCUN.VBULA  or  CUNA'BULA  (oinipyttvop), 
swaddling-clothes. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  birUi  of  a  cliild  was 
to  waah  it ;  the  second,  to  wrap  it  in  swaddhnj: 
clothes ;  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indicated  by 
the  splendour  and  oostlinesa  of  this,  its  first  attire. 
Sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied  with  a  gold 
band,  was  nsed  for  the  purpose  ;*  at  other  times  a 
small  purple  scarf,  fastened  w  ith  a  brooch*  ix>.afiv- 
«i(ov*).  'i  he  poor  used  broad  fillets  of  common 
cloth  (^«mi*)i  The  anoezed  woodetit,  taken  fivm 


J.  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  hirth  of  Telcphus,  shows  the  appcar- 
aace  of  a  child  so  clothed,  and  rendera,  in  some 
degrree,  more  intelligible  the  fhUe  of  the  deception 

practised  by  Rhea  upon  Saturn,  in  savins  the  life 
of  Jupiter,  by  prtacniitig  a  stone  enveloped  in 
swaddling-clothes,  to  he  devoured  by  Saturn  in- 
stead of  hia  new-bom  cbiU.*  It  was  one  of  the  pe- 
euliaritiea  of  the  I^aoedMimntan  education  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  incunabula,  and  to  allow 
'hildren  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.* 

INCl'S  (,'tKfiuv),  an  Aiiv:l  The  representations 
of  Vulcan  and  the  CvcIiijH  s  nii  various  works  of 

I.  (FMta«,  i.  T.  Incilefm.— Dekkcr,  AnMdol.  Gr.,  W6.— Wll- 
^awK,  Mu.  awl  Coitiimi,  u.,  p.  IW,  160,  «!«,  tl7.H4.  (Atii- 

m.,     4».)-S.  (Horn..  IIxbh.  in  ApoU.,  ISI,  m.)-4.  (Ptsd., 

Prlh.,  r  ,  114. )-5.  fl.ongui,  i..  1.  p.  14.  M.  nl.  Boden.)— fl. 
(Luke,  J  ,  T,  12. — Ezek.,  xvi.,  4,  Vulj  -  Cotnparr  Hum.,  HTmn. 
InMere.,  lai.SOC.— A[».Uod..iii.,  10,  2.— V,  II.,  ii..7.— 
Burip.,  Ion,  32.— Uion.  Cliry»..  203,  <d.  Hi  i»Vr.— Plauj.. 
taphil.,  »  ,  1.  SS.-Tmc.,  T.,  IJ.)— 7.  (lira..  The»t;  485.)-<J. 
••lBl..l.yc«ir»;.,  p.  W>,ad  Steplk) 
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iirt,  abow  that  tte  aneient  anvil  wae  <Miiied  lihi 
that  of  modem  thnea.  When  the  artM  wanted  to 

make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  block  ol 
wood  {uKfi(k)tTov  posUiM  tncudtbus^)  ;  and  when  he 
made  the  link  of  a  chain,  or  any  other  object  which 
was  round  or  boUow,  he  beat  it  upon  a  poiut  pro- 
jecting from  one  aide  of  the  aotiL  llw  amnurf 
woodcut,  tepreaentinf  Vulcan  Ibrginf  a  thnnderbalt 


for  Jupiter,  illustrates  the»e  circumstances ,  it  la  i* 
ken  from  a  gem  in  the  Hojal  Cabinet  at  Parisv  It 
appears  that  in  the  **l»raien  age."  not  only  the 

things  made  upon  the  anril,  but  the  anvil  itself, 
with  the  liai.'uuer  and  the  tongs,  were  made  of 
bronze.*  (Vul.  M.ii.i.eus  )  At  ihia  early  |»enod 
anvils  were  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  being 
suspended  from  the  feet  of  the  victim.* 

•IND'ICUM  i'lvdiKov).  *'  Dioscoridps  applies  the 
term  'IvdiKdv  to  two  distinct  substances ;  the  one  is 
the  vegetable  pigment  still  called  Indipo,  which  i* 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  Indigv 
plant.  Several  species  are  now  cultivated  for  ma 
icing  indigo,  but  the  one  from  which  the  aneienla 
may  be  auppoeed  to  have  procured  their  {nd*<go  is 
the  Indigojera  tincUnta  The  olbcr  kind  of  indigo 
was,  must  probably,  the  mineral  substance  called 
Indian  Red,  and  whieb  is  a  variety  of  the  red  mtjA» 
of  iron."* 

INOU'SIUM.  (mTemcA.) 

ITTOUTUS    (Vid.  AMK  Tt  TomcA.) 

INPA'Mls    ( ri(/.  Inkamu.) 

INF.\'MIA.  The  provisions  as  to  infamia,  as 
they  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  arc  con- 
tained  in  Dig.  3,  tit  S,  De  kis  qui  notanhtr  infimu, 
and  in  Cod  2,  tit.  12,  Kx  qmbis  cautit  infamia  ir- 
rogatur.  The  Digest  contains*  the  cases  of  infaniia 
as  enuiucralid  in  the  pra'tors  edict.  There  are 
also  various  provisions  on  the  subject  in  the  lex 
Julia  Municipalis  (B.C.  4ft),  oommooly  eaOed  th» 
Table  of  Heraclea. 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  ii< 
any  judii'ium  publicum,  of  ignominious  {ic^nomintix 
eauMo.)  expulsion  from  the  anny,'  of  a  woman  being 
delected  in  adultery,  though  ebe  might  D3t  have 
been  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum,  Sic. ;  of 
condemnation  for  fhrtom,  rapina,  injuria,  and  dolo& 
malus,  pr(ivi(!(  (l  tlie  nflender  was  condemned  in  hii 
own  naiiU",  or  provided  in  his  own  name  he  paid  £ 
sum  of  money  by  way  of  compensation  ;  of  con- 
demnation in  an  action  pro  socio,  tuteUe,  mandatum, 
depoaitimi,  or  lldueia,*  provided  the  offender  was 
condemned  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  a  judicium 
contrarium,  and  provided  the  person  condemned 

1.  (Hon.,  n.,  410,  478.— 0«1,  tih.,  «:4.)-S  (V  ri:., 

Mn.,  Tii., «».— Id.  ib..  Till.,  451. )—S.  (Hoin.,  Oil.,  in..  433.  4W. 
—  ApoUon.  Rhod..  it.,  761,  762.)  — 4.  (Horn.,  II..  i*..  1»  )  - 
9.  (I>io«CciT., ».,  ItC — I'mil.  .f^pin.,  Yii  ,  J — Ailiini,.  A|>]""ud.,  a 
».)— 0.  (».).)  — 7.  iTah.  llcrarl.,  i  .  121  )  — ^     i  ■  tt.t«i»  Ibi 

Edirt  with  Cic,  Pro  Uuw.  Com.,  4.— Pm  Itiac.  Au>er.,M, 
Pl«  KMdM,  t.— Tor.,  e.  la.  -  Tab.  llnncl.,  >.,  tll.t 
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kkd  aot  icted  with  good  faith.  Intamia  waa  also  a 
uoiMeqaencR  of  insolvency,  when  a  man's  bona 
were  pos-scss.i,  pm.scripta,  vendita  of  a  widow 
inaiTyin£  within  the  tune  appointed  fur  mourning ; 
but  Uie  iDfaxnia  attached  to  the  second  husband  if 
\b  «u  a  paterfamiliaa,  and  if  lie  was  not,  then  to 
Ilia  iather.  and  to  the  Ather  of  the  widow  if  she 
W  in  his  (lower :  the  edict  docs  not  speak  of  tlio 
iafiumia  of  ttic  widow,  but  it  wsla  subseqaedtly  cx 
tended  to  her.  Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  a 
JMW  helag  at  the  same  time  in  the  rdation  of  a 
doable  marriage  or  double  aponsalia ;  the  inihmia 
attached  Id  the  man  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  he  was  not,  to  liis  father :  the  edict  here  also 
speaks  only  of  the  m&n,  but  the  infamia  was  subsf- 
quently  extended  to  the  woman.  Infamia  was  a 
consequence  of  proatitntion  in  the  ease  of  a  woman, 
of  similar  conduct  in  a  man  {qui  muliebria  paasuM 
est):  of  lenocinium,  or  gaining  a  living  by  aiding  in 
prostitution  '  of  appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an 
actor ;  of  engaging  for  money  to  appear  in  the  lights 
of  the  wild  beasts,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear ; 
and  ef  appearing  there,  though  not  for  monej. 

It  n^uUs  from  this  enumeration  that  infamia  was 
only  the  eons('<|iicnce  of  an  act  coriiniitted  by  the 
person  who  became  infamis,  and  was  not  ttie  con- 
oeqinence  of  any  punialuMnt  far  such  act.  la  aome 
eaaes  it  only  followed  opon  eandemnation ;  oi  oth- 
ers it  waa  a  direct  eooaeqnenee  of  an  act,  aa  aeon 
as  such  act  was  notorious. 

It  has  somotiiiies  been  supposed  that  the  pra'tor 
established  the  infamia  as  a  rule  ol  law,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  praetor  made  cer- 
tain ndea  as  to  postidatio,*  for  the  pnrpoae  of  noain- 
laining  the  purity  of  his  court.  With  respect  to  the 
fiostulatio,  he  distributed  |>ersons  into  three  class 
fa  T^e  second  class  comprehended,  among  oih 
ers,  certain  persons  who  were  turpitudiiu  notaMUa, 
who  uiigiit  [KMitulate  for  Iheuiselvea,  bat  not  for 
Others.  The  third  class  contain»l,  among  others, 
all  those  "qui  edicto  pralorit  ul  infames  motanlmr," 
and  were  not  already  eimiiierated  in  the  second 
class.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  for  the  pra;- 
tor  to  enumerate  all  the  infames  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  aeoond  ciaaa,  and  tbia  h«^  did  in  the 
edict  as  quoted.*  Consistently  with  this,  biftmia 
was  already  an  establi.shed  legal  condition  ;  and  the 
praetor,  in  his  edicts  on  |)ostulation,  did  nut  make  a 
class  of  persons  called  infames,  but  he  enumerated 
as  peraona  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of  pos- 
tnlatioa  thoae  who  were  infiunea.  Consequently, 
Ibe  legal  notion  of  iafinnia  waa  fixed  befim  these 
edicts. 

It  is  necessar)'  to  distinguish  infamia  frnm  tlie 
iota  ccnsoria.  The  infamia  does  not  seem  to  have 
oeen  created  by  written  law,  but  to  have  been  an 
old  Roman  institution.  In  many  cases,  though  not 
in  all,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  decision. 
The  power  of  the  censor.s  wns  in  its  effeots  anal- 
ogous to  the  infamia,  but  different  from  it  in  many 
reapaeta.  The  censors  could  at  their  pleasure  re- 
more  a  man  from  the  aenale  or  the  cquileai  remove 
hhn  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove  him  out  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his  sufTragiuni,  by  re- 
ducing him  to  the  condition  of  an  Kranus.*  They 
could  alao  aflix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  op- 
poaiie  to  a  man'a  name  ia  Iho  list  of  citixena^  oota 
oenaoria  or  aubaeripUo  aad  in  doing  thi%  they 
were  not  bound  to  make  any  sp^'rial  inquiry,  but 
might  follow  general  opinion.  Tins  arbitrary  mode 
of  pnceeding  waa,  however,  partly  reniedit  .1  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  censorian  nota  rolight  be  opposed  by 
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a  colleague,  or  removed  by  the  foUbwiag  c«oaof« 

or  by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Acci)rdingly 
the  censorian  nota  was  not  perjictual,  and  thenn 
it  differed  essentially  from  infamia,  which  was  per 
pelual. 

The  oonaequonces  of  infamia  were  the  lose  oi 
certain  politieal  rights,  but  not  all.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  but  it  resembled  it.  The  infamis 
liccame  an  aerarius,  and  lost  the  suffragium  and 
honores :  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  certain 
soiled  pubUc  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for  pii- 
rate  rights.  Under  dw  &miire,  the  infinria  kM 
its  efffv  1 3s  to  puUie  nihls,  wr  aueh  righto  became 

uniiiipurtdiit. 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  i  f  the  suf- 
fragium  was  a  consequence  of  infamia,  but  the  af* 
fimatiTe  aide  ia  maiatafaied  by  Savigny  with  such 
reasona  as  nugr  be  pronooaoed  oom^etely  conclu- 
sive. It  appears  fh»m  TJvy»  and  Valerius  Maxi 
mus*  that  the  actorcs  atellanarum  were  not  either 
removed  from  their  tribe  {nec  tnbu  moventur),  nor 
incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in  other  woida, 
such  actora  did  not  become  iaflunes.  like  other  act- 
ors. The  phrase  *'  tribm  moverr*  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  mean  « itlu  r  to  remove  from  one  tribe  to  a 
lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribes,  and  so  make 
a  roan  an  asrarius.  Now  the  mere  removing  from 
one  tribe  to  another  most  have  been  an  act  of  the 
oenaora  only,  for  it  waa  necessary  to  fix  the  tribe 
into  which  the  removal  was  made .-  hut  this  could 
not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  infamia,  wliich  was 
the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and  a  general  nde  could 
only  operate  in  a  general  way;  that  ia, "  <ri&i»  as- 
•cri;**  aa  a  eonaeqnenee  of  innmia,  nmal  have  been 
a  removal  from  all  the  triboa,  and  a  defiadatkm  to 
the  stale  of  an  aerarius.* 

The  lex  Julia  Municijialis  does  not  contain  the 
word  infamia,  but  it  mentions  nearly  the  same  c;r 
ses  as  those  which  the  edict  mentions  as  cases  of 
infamia.  The  lex  excludes  persons  who  fall  with- 
in its  terms  from  being  senatores,  dccuriunes,  con- 
script i  of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in  the 
senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies  which 
gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate  :  but  it  aaja  no* 
thmg  of  the  right  of  vote  being  taken  aw^.  Sa- 
vigny obeervea  that  there  would  be  no  incooalBbia- 
cy  in  supposing  that  the  le.x  refuseil  only  tha  hiMH^ 
res  in  the  munieipa!  towns,  while  it  still  allowed 
infames  to  retain  the  Mnnagiiim  in  such  towns, 
though  the  practice  was  different  in  Rome,  if  we 
oonaider  that  the  sufllVagiam  in  the  RanHU  comitia 
was  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  munidpat  towna 
it  was  comparatively  unimportant. 

Cicero*  speaks  of  the  judicia  fiduciae.  tutelw, 
and  societatis  as  "  Mumma  exiitinuUionis  et  pem 
eapitit*'  la  Mwther  ontlon*  he  speaks  of  the  poa- 
sessio  honorom  as  a  capitis  causa,  and,  in  fact,  aa 
identical  with  infamia.  This  capitis  minutio,  how- 
ever, as  already  observed,  affected  only  Un  public 
rights  of  a  citizen  :  whereas  the  capitis  deminutio 
of  the  imperial  period,  and  the  expression  capitalia 
eauaa,  andj  to  the  complete  hMa  of  citiaemdi^. 
Thte  emnge  manifestly  arose  from  the  eireom- 
stance  of  the  public  ri<:lits  of  the  eiti/.rns  under  tlic 
Empire  having  Itecome  altogether  uninip<irtant,  and 
thus  the  phrase  capitis  deminutio,  under  the  Empire, 
applies  solely  to  the  individual's  capacity  for  private 
rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  infamis  was  under  some 
incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before  the 
pra  tor  on  his  own  behalf,  arul  on  behalf  of  certain 
persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  him,  but 
nut  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons.  Goaaeqaem 
ly,  he  ooohl  aot  generally  be  a  oogaitor  or  a  pnwn- 
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rator.  Nor  cctild  a  cause  of  action  be  assigned  to 
bin,  for  by  the  old  law  be  must  sue  as  tbo  cognitor 
or  procarator  of  the  assignor  ;*  bat  this  incapacity 
beniine  unimportant  wh'-n  the  cojio  \va->  (.'frfctcd 
bgr  the  utilet  actionca  witliout  the  miervention  uf 
■  eognitor  or  procurator.  The  infainia  could  not 
■oatain  a  iM)piiiaris  actio,  fur  in  such  case  he  must 
be  considiTtnl  as  a  procurator  of  the  state.  The 
infaniis  was  also  limited  as  to  his  <-a|iiicity  for  niar- 
riMCi  an  incapacity  which  originated  in  itie  lex  Ju- 
Vn*  This  lex  prohibited  flenBtorB,and  tbe children 
of  senators,  Irojn  contrai  tiii;:  marriage  with  lihcr- 
lini  and  liberimie,  and  also  with  other  disreputable 
Miaoos  enomomtiBd  in  the  lex :  it  also  forbade  all 
mrnnen  from  marrying  with  certain  disreputable 
women.  The  jurists  made  the  following  cnange  : 
they  made  the  two  rlasscj  of  disreputable  jwrsons 
the  same,  which  were  nut  tbe  same  before,  and 
tliey  extended  the  prohibition,  both  fur  senators  and 
otiicrs,  to  all  those  whom  the  edict  enumerated  as 
infaiiies.  Tlie  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  did  not 
render  the  marriage  null,  but  it  deprived  the  parties 
to  such  marriage  of  the  privileges  conferred  bj  the 
lex ;  that  is,  such  n  marriage  did  not  release  then 
from  the  penalties  of  celibacy.  A  senatus  consult- 
uin,  under  M.  .\ureliu8,  however,  made  such  mar- 
TViijic  null  III  eerlain  cases  * 

INFAM I A  (GREEK)  (uTtfda).  A  dtixen  of  Ath- 
ens had  the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
pnvdc^rt  s  of  a  c;Iiz«mi  as  long  as  he  was  not  suf- 
fermg  under  any  kind  uf  atimia,  a  word  which  in 
meaning  nearly  answers  to  oar  outlawry,  in  as  far 
as  a  person  forfeited  by  ii  tlie  protection  of  the  law  s 
uf  tu^  country,  and  mostly  uil  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  aiiiiii.1  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  as  the 
legislation  uf  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being  in 
nny  way  defined  in  the  laws,*  which  shows  that  the 
idea  connected  with  it  nius^t.even  at  that  time,  have 
bern  lainiiiur  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was 
pr<  h.ilily  Dial  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
individual  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with  all 
that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  as  his 
projjeily),  liail.  ui  the  vyes  of  the  state  and  the  laws, 
no  existence  at  ail.  'I'bis  atimia,  unduubiedly  the 
only  one  in  early  tiroes,  may  be  termed  a  total  one, 
and  in  cases  win  re  it  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  any  parin  ular  crime,  was  generally  also  perpet- 
ual and  hereditary  ;  hence  Deiiioslhenes,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  person  sutfering  under  it,  often  uses  the  ex- 
preaeion  KoS&iraS  iriftof,  or  dirXdf  dn^nu  ■  A  de- 
lailod  cnunirration  of  the  rights  of  which  an  atimos 
was  deprived  i«  given  by  Jtsi'hines.*  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civU  or  priestly  office  whatever, 
eillier  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any  town 
within  the  dominion  of  Athens  he  could  not  be 
employed  as  herald  or  amha.s.sador  ,  he  could  not 
give  lus  opinion,  or  speak  either  in  the  public  as- 
■nmUj  or  in  the  senate ;  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agora  ;  he  was 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctuaries,  as 
well  as  from  taking  |iart  in  any  public  sacnfice  :  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whooi  be  had  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  as  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  ju^ti  ■(■  ,  ni>r  cnulil, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
bini.^  The  right  which,  in  point  of  fnet,  included 
moat  of  those  which  w  e  have  here  enumerated,  w  as 
that  of  taking  part  in  the  popular  assembly  [liyrLv 
And  jp:0fiv)  Hence  this  one  riglit  i-  iuo>i  (re- 
qucnlly  the  only  one  whi<-h  is  meoliuued  as  being 
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forfeited  by  atimia '  The  service  in  tbe  Aihfman 
amues  was  not  unl.r  regarded  m  the  ligbt  of  a  datf 

which  a  citizen  had  to  perform  towards  the  itaM, 

but  as  a  right  and  a  privilecc  ,  of  which,  Uif  Tiffany 
the  atimos  was  likewise  deprived.*  When  we  hcai 
that  an  atimos  bad  IK.  "nght  to  claim  tbe  protect mt 
of  the  laws  if  he  was  haffering  injuries  from  «>thf  i» 
we  must  not  imagine  thai  it  was  the  intention  of  tin 
law  to  ex[K»se  the  atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill  tr^  Jt» 
roent  of  his  former  feilow-citiieno,  or  to  eaoooriM 
the  people  to  maltreat  him  with  hnponitj.  as  migM 

be  inferred  from  the  exprcision  ol  driftoi  rov  IttAjp 
rof;*  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do  was  that,  il 
any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimos  had  no  nghf 
tn  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws.  We  have  abo«a 
referred  to  two  lavrs  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  in 
which  the  children  and  the  property  of  an  atunoe 
were  included  in  tbe  atimia.  As  regards  the  chd> 
dren  or  heirs,  the  inflimj  eame  to  tbern  as  an  inheib 
ilance  which  they  could  not  avoid.  (Vid.  Hri>ri  p 
4!>7  )  Uiil  wlieii  wc  read  of  the  prop<Tty  ul  a  ii.4D 
bein-;  included  in  the  atimia.  it  can  orriy  mean  that 
it  shared  the  lawleas  character  of  lU  owner,  that  m, 
it  did  not  enjoy  tbe  protection  of  the  law,  snd  conw 
not  be  mortgaged.  The  property  of  an  atimos  ;oi 
a  positive  crime,  such  as  those  mentumed  below, 
w  as  probably  never  onniaeated.  but  only  in  the  rass 
of  a  public  debtor,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  sod 
when  Andocides*  uses  the  expression  urifjot 

Tu  aufiiiTUy  Tit  6i  xi>'.f'arn  rt;^m',  the  <-<iiitr.try  v«Iir*i 

he  had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a 
public  debtor.  On  tbo  whole,  It  appears  to  baoi 

been  foreign  to  .Mhenian  notions  of  juxticv  to 
liscate  the  property  of  a  prrstni  who  bad  mciired 
personal  atimia  by  some  illegal  act  » 

The  Crimea  for  whicb  loUl  and  perpetoai  aliwa 
was  inflicted  on  a  person  were  as  follow :  Urn  giv* 
ini:  and  acci  ptinj;  of  brilx  s.  the  emhf-zilcmeBl  «t 
public  mom  y,  nianili  st  prouls  oi  cowardice  in  tht 
defence  of  his  country,  false  witneaa,  folse  MOHi^ 
tion,  and  bad  conduct  towards  parents  :*  rooreovcx, 
if  a  i»erson.  either  by  deed  or  by  word,  injured  « 
insulted  a  magistrate  while  he  was  perlt>rminp  the 
duties  of  his  office if,  as  a  judge,  be  had  bees 
guilty  of  partiality  ;*  if  he  squandered  awsy  his  pn- 
ternal  inheritance,  or  was  guilty  of  prostiiulios  • 
We  have  alK>ve  called  this  atimia  pt  rpelual ;  foi  if 
a  person  had  once  incurred  it,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  hope  to  be  lawfully  released  from  iL  A  Urn, 
mentioned  by  Demoethenec,**  ordained  thnt  th«  i«>- 
leasing  of  any  kind  of  atimoi  should  nevt  r  be  pnv 
|>osed  in  the  public  assembly,  unksts  an  aaseiublj 
consisting  of  at  leaat  6000  citizens  bad  preriousty, 
in  secret  deliberation,  agreed  that  such  might  be 
done.  And  even  then  the  matter  could  only  be 
discussed  in  so  far  as  the  si  nate  and  pi'ople  thought 
proper.  It  was  only  in  tunes  when  llie  Kepobbo 
was  threatened  by  great  danger  that  an  atimoa 
mi^ht  hope  to  recover  his  h>5l  rijihts.  ami  m  such 
circumstances  the  atimui  were  sometiint  s  n^tonil 
en  moMMc  to  their  former  rights." 

A  aecond  kind  of  atimia,  which,  though  in  its  ex 
tent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  untQ  the  penon  anbjwt 
to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  ne;:lect  of  whicb 
It  had  been  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a  puiitthmeot 
for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  uf  c«)mp«lluig  « 
man  to  submit  to  the  laws.  This  was  the  at  una  t4 
public  debtors.  Any  citiaen  of  Athens  who  owed 
money  to  tbe  public  treasury,  whether  bis  debt 
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nose  rrom  a  fi.io  to  whicli  he  had  brr  n  condemned,! 
or  from  a  part  be  bad  takeo  in  any  brancb  of  tbe 
■dmiiitstratimi,  or  firom  bia  hn'mg  pledged  himaelf 

u>  the  state  for  uwllier  person,  was  in  n  state  of 
total  atimia  if  he  refiueu  to  pay  or  could  nut  pay 
ihi:  sum  which  was  due.  His  children  during  his 
liletiine  wcro  not  included  in  his  atimia ;  they  re- 
Bained  enirifiot.^  It  he  persevered  in  his  refusal  to 
pay  beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
was  doubled,  and  his  property  was  taken  and  sold.* 
If  IfiP  sum  ohtJiined  by  Uic  salu  u  siitlicipnt  to 
pay  the  debt,  tiic  atniua  appears  to  have  ceased  ; 
but  if  not,  the  atimia  not  only  continued  to  the  death 
of  tbe  pnblio  debiort  bat  was  iolieritad  by  his  heirs, 
and  lasted  until  the  debt  was  paid  o(f  *  (Compare 
Herks.  ;>  196  )  This  atimi  i  (or  public  debt  was 
amnetimes  acconipatiled  by  uiiiin^naient,  as  m  the 
ease  of  Akibiados  and  Citiiori ;  but  whether,  in  such 
a  ease,  on  tbe  death  of  the  priaoner,  hia  children 
were  likewise  imprisoned,  is  anrertain.  If  a  per- 
son living  in  :Uiiiiia  for  public  df  bt  prlilinnrd  to  be 
reh-ast'd  from  his  debt  or  his  aluii;a,  ht'  became 
suhject  to  h  dr(f<(- ;  and  if  another  person  made  the 
attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited  bis  own  prop- 
erty :  if  the  proedros  even  ventured  to  pbt  tho  ques- 
tion to  the  vote,  he  himself  brrame  atimos  The 
only,  hut  almost  imprartu-ahit',  mode  of  obtaining  re- 
lease was  thai  iiit'iilinncd  above  in  OOBIMXiaD  With 
the  total  and  perpetual  aliuiia. 

A  third  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia  deprhred 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  citiien.*  It  was  called  the 
irifiia  Kara  iTfioara^iv,  because  it  w:i.s  specified  in 
every  single  ca»c  which  particular  right  was  fur- 
ftiiedby  theatmins  The  Ibllowing  eases  are  ex- 
pressly tnentioiied :  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a 
^blic  accuser,  and  aflerward  either  dropped  the 
rhar^e  or  did  not  obtiiin  a  fifili  <jf  the  voles  in  fa- 
vour (il  bis  accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a 
it:"  of  1000  drachmu,  but  was  subjected  to  an  atim- 
ia which  deprived  him  of  tbe  right,  in  fatuie,  to 
appear  as  aeenser  in  a  ease  of  the  same  natnre  as 
that  in  which  ho  had  been  defeated  or  which  he  had 

£'ven  up  •  If  his  accusation  had  been  a  ypaprj  uae- 
ta(,  he  also  lost  the  right  of  visiting  particular 
temples.  *  Some  cases  are  also  meotioiMtl  in  which 
Ki  accospr,  thongh  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
rotes,  was  imt  subjecteil  to  any  punishment  what- 
ever. Sufh  wa.s  ibe  case  in  a  charge  brougrht  be- 
fore thr>  fir.«t  arebon  re.specting  the  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  or  heiresses  *  In  other  cases  the 
aeenser  was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000 
drachma*,  without  iiieurriii<:  any  degree  of  atimia.' 
But  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  stri^Ily  i 
ob.served  '  Aiuloeides  mentions  some  other  kinds 
of  partial  atimia,  hut  they  seem  to  have  had  only  a 
temporary  application  at  the  end  of  the  Pdoponne- 
•ian  war ;  and  the  passage**  is  so  obscure  or  cor- 
rupt, that  nothing  ran  be  inferred  from  it  with  any 
certainty  "  rartjal  alimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
lasted  iluring  the  whole  of  a  man's  life. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  had  been  pat  to  death 
by  the  law  were  also  alinioi**  (compare  Hbus,  p. 
497) ;  hut  the  nature  or  duration  of  this  atimia  is 
Vttl.nown. 

If -1  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atiinia  he  was 
(iib«  ur:ng,  eontmued  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
»hirh  he  had  forfeited,  he  might  immediately  be 

1.  iD»m(*tli.,  c.  Theocrin.,  p.  J3«.)  —  2.  (Au«loc:d..  1.  c.  — 
1  <  tiKMth.,  c.  NicKtnil.,  p.  J255  ;  c.  Nc.rr  ,  p.  1547.)  —  3.  (Di- 
nif«Tli..  c.  Androt.,  p.  C03. — (!<>niptire  IVH'kti,  I'uM.  Kcdii.  of 
Alli--ii»,  II.,  p.  12S.,»— 4.  (Amlixrwl..  l)c  My»l.,  p.  17  ajul  36.)— 5. 
|l>en»Mh.,  c.  ArirUM.,  >  Mf3.— Ilarpocnit.,  i.  v.  Awpuif  }^a^>';-) 
-a.  (AMlocidj,  DoMTCt.,^  17.)— 7.  (Meier.  D*  Bom.  Damnal., 
•  lV.t-6.  (iWiu,OiiMB.,  vhi.,  U.)-9.  (BOckb,  PuU.  Econ 
■r AHmm.  a..  ^  IIS,  *s.l-10.  (bt  tbil^  »,y-^l.  (Wach- 
mmk.  BsUmTAlMrtk,  Ii,  1,  p  Ml7*«>} — M.  (DsboMIi..  c. 
AnM  f^.s^nt.)  J 
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I  subjected  to  unayuy^  or  ivotifif :  and  if  iiia  trk.» 
gression  was  proved,  tie  might,  without  any  faithei 
proeeediogB.  lie  ponlshed  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  .Sparta  wilfc 
atimia  are  not  so  well  known  ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expres.sly  nieiitioned 
by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  entirely  upon  pub 
lie  opinion,  whether  a  peraon  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not.  In  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  every  one  who  refused  to  live  according 
to  the  national  institutions  lost  the  rights  oi  a  fuQ 
citizen  (ip)toj').  It  was,  however,  a  (Kisitive  law, 
that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could  nut  give  hisoco* 
tribution  towards  the  qrssitiaf  lost  hia  rights  as  a 
citizen.*  Tbe  highest  degree  of  inlhmy  fell  upon 
the  coward  {rpiafK;)  who  either  drserted  from  the 
field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without  Ihe  rest  of 
the  army,  a.s  Ari.stiMlemus  did  after  the  battle  of 
Tliennopyle,*  though  in  this  case  the  infamy  itaeU^ 
aa  well  as  its  hnmiUating  eonseqnences,  were  mai^ 
ifestly  the  mere  efTcet  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted 
until  the  person  labouring  under  it  di.slingaiahed 
himself  by  somn  signal  exploit,  and  thus  wiped  off 
the  stain  from  bis  name.  The  Spartans  who  in 
Sphaeteria  had  anrrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were 
punished  with  a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprivni  them 
of  their  claims  to  pubhc  utTiees  (a  inmij-limcnl  coin- 
mon  to  all  kinds  of  alimia),  and  nmlt n  >l  ihciii  in- 
capable of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale. 
Afterward,  however,  they  recovered  their  riphta* 
Unmarried  men  were  also  subject  to  a  cerlam  de- 
gree of  infamy,  in  as  far  as  they  were  deprived  of 
the  customary  honours  of  old  ape,  were  excli:ile<] 
from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  certam  festir 
vail,  and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing  defamatory 
aonga  agaioat  themselves.  No  atimos  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  danghter  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  waa 
thus  compelled  to  endure  the  ignominies  of  an  old 
bachelor.*  Although  an  atimos  at  Sparta  was  sub- 
ject to  a  great  many  painful  restrictions,  yet  his  con- 
dition cannot  be  called  outlawiy ;  it  was  rather  a 
state  of  infamy  properly  so  called.  Even  the  atimia 
of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos,  lor  we  lind  him 
Still  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  citizen,  though  al- 
waya  in  a  manner  which  made  bis  infiuny  manifest 
to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(I.elyveld,  De  Infnmia  ex  fare  Altiro,  Amstelnd., 
1836.— Waclismutii,  HclUn  Alierth  ,  ii ,  1.  p  2  i;», 
<StC. — Meier,  De  lioms  Damnat  ,  p.  101,  Ac  — .*<ch<>- 

roann,  J7e  Comtl.  Atk.,  p.  67,  ^c,  transl. — Hermann, 
PtUt.  Ant.  efOreeee,  4 IM  -Meier  and  Schomann, 

Atl  Proc  ,  p.  663     On  the  Spartan  atimia  in  par- 
I  tieular,  see  Wachsnuitii,  ii..  1,  p  358,  Ac. — MiiUer, 
Dor.,  iii..  10,  ^  3.) 

INFANS,  INFA'NTIA  In  the  Kon»an  law  there 
were  aeveial  diatinetions  of  age  which  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal  acta  . 
1.  The  first  perio<l  w  as  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  durini,'  w  hicli  time  persons  were  call 
ed  infantes,  or  qui  lari  nun  jiossunt.  2.  The  sec 
ond  period  waa  firoon  the  end  of  aeven  yean  to  the 
end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  according  as  the 
person  was  a  male  or  a  female,  during  which  per- 
sons  were  defined  as  tho"<e  qui  fari  possunt.  Thf 
persons  included  in  these  fir.st  two  classes  were  im- 
pubcrcs.  3.  The  third  period  w  a.s  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  twenty' 
fifth  year,  during  which  period  persons  weie  tm- 

lesecntes,  adulli  The  prr'^nris  iiicliidrd  in  these 
three  classes  were  minores  xxv.  annis  or  annorum, 
and  were  eften,  for  bnvity^a  aake,  called  minorei 


t.  (Xn.,  He  Sep.  L«ced.,  x.,  T^M.  ib.,  iii ,  3.)— 3.  (Arinut, 
<Ut.,  ii ,  »  »•  GOttltacO— a.  (UMid.,vU,UI.)^ 
hucyd.,  v;,  !!.)•••.  (Phtt^  Ht^MSlter,  Vtrim,  i». 
♦  I)   
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ooif  {wid.  CvBiCOft);  and  the  ponaow  indndeil  in 
th0  third  md  ftrartb  dass  were  paberea.  A.  The 

fourth  period  was  from  the  age  of  tWailt/«liTe»  diV 
ritii{  whi<  li  prrsons  were  aiajorcs. 

'liu-  ti  riii  impuUes  comprehends  infans,  as  all  in- 
fantes are  iinpuberes,  but  all  impuberes  are  not 
inftataa.  Thus  the  impubercs  were  dhrided  into 
two  dosses :  infantes,  or  those  under  seren  years 
of  age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  (^nerally 
li.derstotid  I))'  tlie  term  impubtTca  Pupilliis  is  a 
{»:n  iTiil  name  fur  all  impuberes  nut  in  the  p<iwer  of 
I  father.* 

Ttie  oaiMnenccment  of  pvbertas  waa  the  com* 
nieaeeaient  or  AiU  capacity  to  do  legal  acts.  Be- 
fore the  commt-'ncement  (if  pubertai*,  a  pr  rson,  ;in 
Carding  to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal  act 
without  the  auctorilas  of  a  tutor.  This  rule  was 
made  for  those  impuberes  who  bad  property  of  tbcir 
own ;  finr  it  oouM  have  no  application  to  impuberes 
who  were  in  the  power  of  a  (athrr  Now  the  age 
ol  i>utjertas  was  lixcd  as  above  mentioned,  on  the 
Bupposuiiiii  that  ixTsdiis  were  then  Loiiip«'lent  to 
understand  the  nature  of  tlieir  acts,  and  the  age  of 
twdf^e  or  fborteen  was  only  fixed  because  it  was 
accessary  to  fix  some  limit  which  might  apply  to  ail 
cases ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  many  cases  when 
a  person  bordered  on  the  age  of  puberty  (pubertnti 
proximus),  and  bad  not  yet  attamed  it,  he  might 
have  sufficient  tudanlMinqg  to  do  many  legal  acu. 
Accordingly,  a  peraon  who  waa  proximus  (mbertati 
waa  m  course  of  time  considered  competent  to  do 
certain  h-gal  acts  wilhniit  the  yurtorita.s  of  a  tutor; 
but,  to  secure  hun  against  Irauii  or  mistake,  he 
could  only  tio  such  arts  as  were  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. This  relaxation  of  the  old  law  was  ben- 
ofiehd  both  to  theimpdtes  and  to  others ;  but,  ow< 
ing  1(1  its  being  confined  to  sueli  narrow  limits  of 
lime,  .1  was  ot  little  practical  use,  and,  aceorduigiy, 
it  was  fAtended  as  a  positive  rule  to  a  longer  peritMl 
balsv  '.be  age  of  puberty,  but  still  with  the  same 
ttmiiaiioD ;  the  impohea  could  do  no  act  to  his  prej- 
odiee  without  the  auctorilas  of  a  tutor.  It  was, 
liowever,  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and,  ac- 
COrdrngty.  it  was  determined  that  such  hunted  rapa- 
oitjr  to  do  !egal  acts  should  commence  with  the  ter- 
mination of  infantia,  which,  l^[allj  deflned,  la  that 
period  aAer  which  a  person,  either  ahme  or  with  a 
tutor,  is  capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infan.s  properly  means  qui  lari  noii  p<itest  ;  ami 
he  of  whom  could  bo  predicated  tan  potest,  was  \ 
not  infans,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain  legal 
aeta.  The  phrase  q«i  fan  potest  is  itsdf  ambigu- 
ous; hot  the  Romans,  in  a  legal  sense,  didnotKmit 
it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words,  which  a 
child  ol  two  or  three  years  generally  possesses,  but 
they  undcr8tiM>d  by  it  a  eeriaiii  iJcgree  of  intellectual 
development ;  and,  accordingly,  tlie  expression  qui 
far!  potest  expreased  not  oiuj  that  degree  of  intel- 
lectual development  which  is  shown  by  the  use  of  in- 
telligible speech,  but  also  a  capacity  for  legal  acts  in 
which  speech  wa>  n  qiiirid  Tims  the  period  of  in- 
fantia was  extended  bt  yoiul  tliat  which  the  strict  ety- 
mologieal  meaning  of  the  word  signities,  and  its  ter- 
mhiation  was  dxed  by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  as  appears  by  numerous  passages  * 

The  expressions  proximus  pubertati,  and  proxi- 
uns  infantiae  or  infanti,*  are  used  by  the  Roman 
turists  to  signify  respectively  one  who  is  near  atlain- 
iu  puhertas,  and  one  who  has  just  passed  the  limit 
aTinAmia.*  (Kid.  laposts.) 

I^•K^:•I^.K   f  r,j.  Faxes,  p  ifie.) 

KiKI  LA,  a  lliick  of  white  aiul  led  wool,  which 


I.  (Uiif  Vn.  lit.  I«,  1.  239.)— 2.  (Di(f.  2fi.  tit,  T.  ».  1  ,  23.  tit. 
».  ■.  H.  —  CmI  fi.  lit.  30,  «.  18.— t^uiiitili«n.  Iiist.  Or  .  i.,  I 
i««»,Orii' .  >i  .'i  j-3.  (0«ia«,  111.,  100.)— 4.  (SsngpT,  S)  i«in. 
teheai.  a  It  . 
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ffas  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  the  form  ol  » 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  uaed  by  the  Banana  for  onw* 
■ent  on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sucrifi- 
cing  it  was  tied  wiih  a  white  band  (nrf.  Vitta)  tc 
I  tlie  head  of  the  victim,'  and  also  of  the  priest,  more 
especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Disna.* 
The  "  torta  infuta**  was  worn  also  by  the  vestal 
virgins.*  Its  use  seems  analogous  to  tbst  of  tbe 
lock  of  wool  worn  by  the  flamines  and  salii.  ( Vtd. 
.\pi:x).  At  Roman  marriages,  the  bride,  who  car- 
ried wool  upon  a  distaff  in  the  procession  (rtd.  Fo- 
80a,  p.  469),  fixed  it  as  an  infula  upon  the  door-eaae 
of  her  future  husband  on  entering  the  house.* 

INGE'NUI.  INGENU1TA8.  According  to  Gai- 
us,*  ingeniii  are  those  free  men  who  are  born  fn  e 
Consequently,  freedmen  (Itberlini)  were  not  ingenui. 
though  the  sons  of  lit>ertini  were  ingenui ;  nor  could 
a  Ubertinus  by  adoption  become  ingenuna.*  If  a  fe- 
male slave  (saetOs)  waa  pregnant,  and  waa  manu- 
mitted before  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  such  child 
was  born  free,  and  therefore  was  ingenuus.  In  oth- 
er cases,  also,  the  law  favoured  the  claim  of  free 
birth,  and,  consequently,  of  ingenuttas.'  If  a  man's 
ingenuitas  was  a  matter  w  diapnte,  there  waa  a  ju- 
dicium ingenuitatis.* 

The  words  ingenuus  and  llbertinua  are  often  op 
|M)Hed  to  one  another;  and  the  title  of  freeman  (/t- 
6rr),  which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is  some- 
times limited  by  the  addition  of  in|enuus  {bber  ci 
tHgamua*).  According  to  Cineius.  in  his  worli  on 
Comttia.  quoted  by  Pestoa,**  those  who,  in  his  time, 
were  cidlrd  ingenui,  were  originally  called  patricii, 
which  is  interpreted  by  (joettling  to  mean  that  gen- 
tiles were  originally  called  ingenui  also  :  a  manifest 
misunderstanding  of  the  passsge.  If  this  paasage 
has  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this :  orinnally  the 
name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  hut  the  word  patrieiaa 
was  sulhcient  to  express  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth 
This  remark,  then,  relers  to  a  time  when  there 
were  no  Konian  citizens  except  patricii;  and  Ittu 
definition  of  ingcnous,  if  it  had  then  been  in  oae, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  patrieiaa. 
But  the  word  ingenuus  was  introduced,  in  the  sense 
here  stated,  at  a  later  time,  and  when  it  was  want- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  citizen  ty  birtbi 
merely  as  sucfh.  Thus,  in  the  speech  of  Aiimn 
Claudius  Crassoa,"  he  oontraala  with  peraona  of  p*. 
triomn  descent,  **Vmu  Qmiritiwm  fuilibet,  iuthu  tn- 
w^fitnts  ortus.^'  Farther,  the  definition  of  gentilia 
by  Sca^vola  [rid.  Gf.ns,  p  468)  shows  that  a  man 
might  be  ingenuus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  Ibf  be  migtit 
bo  the  aon  of  a  frecdman ;  and  this  is  oooaistent 
with  Livy."  If  Cineius  meant  his  proposition  to  he 
as  oomprchcnsive  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to  take 
It,  the  proiKisition  is  this  :  All  (now)  ingenui  com- 
prehend all  (then)  patricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  tlie  Empire,  ingenuitas,  or  the  jura  m- 
genuitatis,  might  be  aoquuied  by  the  imperial  liiveur; 
that  is,  a  person  not  ingenuus  by  birth  was  made 
so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freetiman  who  had 
«)btained  the  ju.->  anniilorum  aureoruin  was  consid- 
ered ingenuus ;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the 
patronal  rights.'*  By  the  natalibus  realitotio,  the 
princeps  gave  to  a  libertinoa  tbe  character  o§  in- 
genuus ;  a  form  of  pmeeeding  which  involved  thv 
ibr.  ry  of  the  original  fn  edom  of  all  mankind,  kii 
the  iibertinus  was  restored,  not  to  the  stale  m  wliicb 
he  °iad  been  born,  hut  to  his  supposed  original  state 
of  freedtmi.    In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  patri>- 

!■  (VirK.,  G»orK..  in..  4ST. — Lucnt.,  l..  8N.— Suet.,  Ci-liif  .  2', ,) 
—t.  {Viiif.,  .«n.,  II.,  430. -Id.  itv,  X.,  538.  -.S*rv.ii»,  m  l..r  - 
lsi«)..  Ong.,  XIX.,  30.— Fcttus,  >.  t.  lafuLe.) — 1.  (PiU(J.,c.  Svf  l. 

ii..  loss,  im.h-4.  (LttCM.  ii.,  ias.-pt«.,  U.     uU..  t-^ 

8«rTitia  ia  Vif».,  JBn.,  it.,  4i8.)-4.  (i.,  (0«U.,*..  1(4 

—7.  (Pnutut,  84snt.  Rcrapt.,  iii.,  34.  and  r.,  t,  "  Dr  Lilwali 
CauM.")— 8.  (T»rit.,  Ann.,  liii.,  t7.— rauliu,  S.  R,  i.,  |  i-Ji 

1 4a.)-i9.  (s.,  8.}~is.  (Dig. «,  tit.  le,  ■.  a  a  4  a  t 


INJURIA 


IN8I0NB. 


uu  I  flua  bjr  a  neccsdar;  conseuueoce,  if  i  be  fiction 
mm  to  have  its  lUl  efltet.*  It  mwum  (liat  ^es- 
tniQs  u  to  a  nun'a  iagenuitaa  were  common  at 
Rome,  which  is  not  aarprising  when  we  consider 
that  palronl  rigli's  were  involved  in  them. 

*TNOUINA'LIS,  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  fioi^ 
timtm,  or  aeriip  arnxdf,  which  see. 

INJ'''RIA  Injuria  was  done  by  striking  or  hei\l- 
bif  a  man  cither  with  the  hand  or  with  anytliing ; 
by  abuiivc  words  {ronririum)  \  by  the  proscriplio 
koMnim,  when  the  claimant  knew  that  the  alleged 
MNor  WW  not  mdly  indebted  to  him.  for  the  bono- 
ram  proscriptio  was  accompanin!  with  infamia  to 
the  debtor  ;*  by  libellous  wniin^s  or  verses  ;  by  so- 

iritiog  a  nraterflunOias  or  a  praiextatus  {vid.  Impu- 
mK  and  by  Tartoua  other  acts.  A  man  might 
anMm  injcria  cither  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the 
Mton  ot'tliosc  who  were  in  lii.s  power  or  in  manu. 
He  injuria  could  be  dune  to  a  slave,  but  certain  acta 
!iae  10  a  alave  were  an  injuria  to  his  master,  when 
Ike  acta  were  such  as  appeared  from  their  nature 
ta be inaalting  to  the  master;  as,  fur  instance,  if  a 
roan  should  tlog  another  man'.s  slave,  the  roaster 
had  a  remedy  against  the  wrong-doer,  which  was 
fTvni  him  by  the  pneixu*»  fivmnla.  But  in  many 
othfr  cases  of  a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  was 
no  rei^uiar  formula  by  which  the  master  could  have 
8  remedy,  and  it  was  not  eaay  to  obtain  one  Aom 
the  prstor. 

The  Tn  !lve  Tables  had  various  provisions  on  the 
antrject  of  injuria.  Libellous  souks  or  verses  were 
followtil  by  capital  ponishroent,  that  is,  death,  as 
it  appears.*  In  the  ease  of  a  limb  being  mutilated, 
the  punishment  was  tplio  •  In  the  case  of  a  broken 
bone,  the  i>enalty  was  300  asses  if  tlie  injury  was 
done  to  a  freeman,  and  150  if  it  was  done  to  a 
•tare.  In  other  cases  the  Tables  fixed  tlie  penalty 
al9Saaaee» 

ITiese  penalties,  which  were  considered  sufficient 
ct  Ibe  lime  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterward 
wwidered  to  be  insufficient ;  and  the  injured  |)er- 
HD  was  aOowed  by  the  pralor  to  claim  such  dama- 
|M  as  he  thooght  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  the 
ju^px  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less  Bui  in 
tbe  case  of  a  very  serious  injury  (atrox  injuna), 
whea  the  pre  tor  required  security  for  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum. 
it  was  usual  to  .  Jaiui  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  plaintilf's  declaration;  and  though  the  judex 
was  wA  bound  to  ^ve  daoaages  to  that  amount,  he 
aeidem  gave  lesa.  An  injuria  had  the  character  of 
atrox,  either  from  th  i  act  itself,  or  the  place  where 
U  was  done,  as,  for  msUmce,  u  theatre  or  forum,  or 
fma  the  statna  of  the  person  injured,  as  if  he  were 
a  nngistiatoa,  or  if  be  were  a  aenator  and  the 
wrong-doer  were  a  person  of  low  condition. 

A  lex  roiiirlia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
pulsatio,  vcrberatio,  and  forcible  entry  into  a  man's 
hooae  {domma).  The  jurists  who  commented  on 
Ibis  lex  defmed  the  le^  meaning  of  polsatio,  ver- 
beralio.  and  domus  • 

The  actions  for  injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
toided,  and  the  pretor  would,  accordmg  to  the  cir- 
eamatanees  of  the  case  (eeiraii  a^ita),  give  a  per- 
son an  action  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct  of 
another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prae- 
tor, to  do  him  iajwy  in  reputation  or  to  wound  his 
fjeelinp/*  Many  cases  of  injuria  were  anbject  to  a 
specif  punishment,*  as  deportatio ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding extra  ordinern  was  (\\\cn  ailoptrd  instead 
*if  the  civd  action.    Various  imperial  constitutions 


l.(D;,'.  40.  tit.  11)  . -2  (Cic,  Pr.>  Quint  ,  r.  15,  IB.)— 3.  (Cic, 
Rap.,  IT.,  10,  Bjul  Iba  nol«(  in  M«i*i  edition  J— 4.  (Festus,  a.  v. 
1Ui«.>-ft.  (Gelliw,  sri.,  10.— M^u..  1.— Dirk*  n,  Ucberaicbt, 
*c)-e,  (Dif.  47,  tit.  10,  a.  i.t—7.  {Vid.  Ote .  47,  tit.  10, •.  19 : 
S.SI.M,  *e.)-8.  fIN(. «,  HI.  U.> 


affixed  the  punishment  of  death  tu  Itbellota  wnttnga 
(Jamoii  HbeOi). 

Infamia  was  a  conseqn«nc9  of  condemnation  in 
an  aetio  injuriarum    (Via.  Ihpamu.)    He  wIm 

brought  such  nn  action  per  calamniam  waa  liabio  to 
be  punished  extra  ordinem.' 

INJURIATIUM  ACTIO.   (Vid.  Injoria.) 

INO'A  ('Ivua),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  lieroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Clesu  and  Tauropulis  *  .\nother  festival  of  loo 
was  celebrated  at  Epidaurus  IJmcra.  in  Laconia. 
In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  was  a 
small  iMit  very  deep  lake,  called  the  water  of  Ino, 
and  at  the  festival  o)  the  heroine  the  people  threw 
barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When  tlie  cakes  sank* 
it  was  eoosldered  a  piopitioin  sign,  but  when  they 
swam  on  the  surface  it  was  an  evil  sign.*  An  an 
nual  festival,  with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour 
of  ifto,  was  al.so  heM  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
and  was  said  to  havo  been  instituted  by  King  Sisy* 
phus.* 

INOFFICIO'SUM  TESTAMENTUM.  (Fad 
Testamentum.) 

INQUnj'NUS.  {Va.  BAmsnMainr,  Ronair,  p. 
137.) 

TNSA'NIA,  INSAWS.  (VU.  Cosatos  1 

•INSECTA.    (Vid  Emtoma.) 

INSIGNE  {aij/ieiov,  Marina,  irrior/fi^,  napuati- 
ftov),  a  Badge,  an  Ensign,  a  mark  of  distinetioa. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one  of 
the  insignia  of  Ids  rank.*  Five  classes  of  insignia 
more  especially  dt  serve  notice: 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  slate  or  civil 
Ain«*tiottarie8  of  an  deeeriptione,  suoh  as  the  P«oon 
carried  before  the  Coxscl  at  Rome,  the  laliclave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  (rtci.  Calckcs,  p.  19U; 
Clavus,  p  264),  the  carpcntum  and  the  sword  Im^ 
stowed  by  the  emperor  upon  the  pneiect  of  the  prm- 
toriom.*  The  Roman  Eotntas*  were  distinguished 
by  the  "equus  publiciis,"  the  golden  ring,  the  an- 
gustus  clavus,*  and  the  seat  provided  for  them  in 
the  tlieatre  and  the  circus.*  The  insignia  of  tho 
kings  of  Rome,  viz ,  the  trabea.  the  toga  prsetexta, 
the  crown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  cum* 
lis,  and  tlie  twelve  lietors  with  fasces,  all  of  which, 
except  the  crown  and  sceptre,  were  transferred  to 
suheeqnent  denominationaof  niagiatiatea,  were  oo|»> 
ied  from  the  usages  of  tbeTusnna  and  other  na> 

tiuns  of  early  anti<|uity.'* 

II.  Bad<;es  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions  in 
the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of  thaii 
hehnets  (vid.  Galba),  and  tbe  ccnnmon  men  by  thefa 

shields,  each  cohort  havii)<T  them  painted  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  itself*  {Vid.  Clipkus.)  .-Vmong 
the  Greeks,  the  devices  sculptured  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  84),  both  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  employed 
the  fancy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every  description 
from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  tbe  seven  heroee 
who  fought  against  Thebes,  aH  except  Amphiaiaue» 
had  on  their  shields  expressive  figures  and  rnottoeai 
differently  described,  however,  by  different  authors." 
Alcibiades,  agreeably  to  hit  general  character,  wore 
a  shield  richly  decorated  vvith  ivory  and  gold,  and 


1.  (Guui,  ill.,  ltao-2-2i.— Il.tr  ,  Stit.,  I  ,  i..  J-O.— Diir.  47.  til 
10.— Cod.  Thcod.,  ix  ,  tit.  31.— t,.j»l.  it.,  lit.  3t).  — raulu..  Sent. 
nrcc|>t.,  v.,  tit.  4.)  — 2.  (I'ain.,  1.,  42.  ♦  !*.)-3.  ( l*au«.,  in  .  23,  ♦ 
5.) — t.  (TiiAns  a<l  L>i.ij,hr  )— 5.  (('i<-.,  Vcrr.,  li,,  1,  fl. 
(I.ydui,  !><.  Mag  ,  ii..  3.  9.)— 7.  (p.  306.)— (i.  (n.  242.)— ».  (C.  O. 
S.  Iiwfirtz,  Diaa.  Sc!e«t«,  p.  84-101. )_10.  (Flor.,  i.,  5.— Sail., 
n.  Cat..  51.-Virif.,  -«n.,  vii.,  m,  612— IJ.  ib.,  ii.,  334.— Lf 
Uu»,  De  Mnjf.,  i.,  7,  8,  X7.) — 11.  (VcRrt.,  ii.,  17. — (Compare  Cr» 
Bell.  Gkl!..  vii.,4ft.)— IS.  iJKtchjl.,  Sept..  c  Thcb..  SSJ-MO.- 
Kanr..  Phna ,  llSMlM.-^pcllate.,  BiU..  ••-  ■  0. 1.) 
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exhibiting  h  ro presentation  of  Cupid  blandishing  a 
thnodcrholt  '  The  first  use  of  these  ciribli  ins  on 
whlflUa  is  attributed  to  the  Cahaos  and  the  ticti- 
Uam  rmployroeot  of  tbem  to  dflceive  and  mislead 
flO  enrnny  was  among  the  strataffpnns  of  war  * 

III.  Family  badges.    Among  the  indignities  prac- 
tised by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related  tli.ii  hr 
abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the  noblebt  faim 
It9S,  viz  ,  the  torques,  the  cincinni,  and  the  cogno- 
men "  .Magnus. 

IV.  .Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buddings.  A 
fljgorr  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a  Gtm- 
■Attt  M  ,  hut  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Mim  rva  to  Idltil 
the  samo  purpose.'  Cities  had  thi'ir  <  luiilnns  as 
Will  as  sfparate  rdificcs;  and  the  otiker  of  a  city 
tomriimes  affixed  the  emblem  to  jiublio  documents, 
Rs  m-f  t  do  the  seal  of  a  manieipal  corporation.* 

V.  The  fimire-liPads  of  sliips.  Tlio  insi>;nr  of  a 
ship  was  an  iiiiage  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
ilo  name  to  tlie  vessel.'  Thus  the  ship  figured  in 
pt.  68  would  probably  he  called  the  Triton.*  (Com- 

K«  woodcut,  p  480  )  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to 
tcoli  ill  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  whirh  iiadi  d  be- 
tween that  city  and  Alexandres.*  Enschcde  has 
drawn  oat  a  list  of  one  hundred  nsnies  of  ships 
which  occur  cither  in  classical  authors  or  in  ancient 
inscription-?  "  The  names  were  those  of  god.s  and 
heroes,  together  with  their  attributes,  such  as  the 
Helmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  ship 
which  conveyed  Oirid  to  Pontos  (a  picta  eastnit 
nonif't  A  i'-/")  ;  of  virtues  and  aflcctions,  as  Ho[k», 
Concord,  \  i<  tury  ;  of  cuunincs,  cities,  and  rivers, 
as  the  Po,  the  .M inoius,'*  the  I)dia,tlie  Syracuse, 
the  Alcxandrea  and  of  men»  woaicn,  and  animals, 
as  the  boar's  head,  which  distingnlslied  the  vessels 
of  Samos'*  (wtKMlcut,  p.4S9),the  swan  {rid.  Chkms- 
cus),  the  tiger,'*  the  bull  {nporaftiv  ravpov^*).  Plu- 
tarch meotiona  a  Lyeian  veasel  with  the  sign  of  the 
Koa  on  its  prow,  and  that  of  the  serpent  on  its 
|ioop.*^  .'Xftcr  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  insignc  of 
a  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as  its  aplustre,  was 
oAeo  tiUten  from  it,  and  suspended  in  some  temple 
as  an  offering  to  the  god.**  Figure-heads  were 
prohat)ly  useil  from  the  tir^t  origin  of  navigation. 
On  the  war  galleys  of  the  Phcenicians,  who  called 
them,  as  Herodotus  aaya,"  nttraimc,  ■*.  <.«  **eanred 
images."  they  had'aometiinea  a  very  grocea(|iie  wp- 
pearancp. 

B-  -i(!rs  the  badge  which  di'*tingiii>hcd  each  indi- 
vidual ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved  and 
painted  wooden  fanage,  forming  part  nf  tM  prow,  or 
H  figure  often  accompanied  by  a  name  and  painted 
on  holli  tlie  bows  of  the  vessel,  other  insignia,  which 
could  be  elevated  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  were  re<jui 
site  m  naval  engageroenta  These  were  prohably 
flags  or  standards,  fixed  to  the  aphistrp  or  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  and  serving  to  mark  all  those  ves- 
sels which  belonged  to  the  same  fleet  or  to  the  same 
nation.  Such  were  "the  Attic"  and  **tlie  ¥tnio 
aignals"  (rd  'ArriKdv  atifuiop**). 

I' NSTITA  (TfptT'5(?<o»  ),  a  Flounce,  a  Fillet.  The 
Roman  matmns  sometMiies  wore  a  broad  fillet,  with 
ample  folds,  &ewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  and 
reaching  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indicated  a 
superior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of  man* 


1.  (.\tlii'n.,  xii.,  47.)— 2.  (Ilerotl.,  i.,  171.)— 3.  (Pnuii.,  iv.,  28. 
H-— Viri.,  .Ka  ,  11..  3SO-3W.)— 4.  (Surt.,  Cilig  .  33.)— 3.  (,iJ 
AU.,  1.,  4.1—0.  (Inlie.,  Caryit.,  15.)— 7.  (Tjcit  .  Ann.,  vi.,  34. 
—Cm  .  n  Civ.,  ii.,  (Stat..  Theb.,       372.-Vir(r..  ..fin.. 

»  ,  S0»-ai2  )-a   I  Art;  iiviii..  II.)— 10.  (l)iw..  •' iJe  Tut.  el 
uutipulxii  Navmm,"  rt'printfit  in  R'lhnVi'trn  (1pci«r  ,  |i.  237-304.) 
-II.  (Tnit..  i  .D.  2.)-I2.  (Virc  .  .V.n  ,  i..  2l>i)  (-13.  (Athen., 
*^  4J.I— 14.  (HcmI  .  Ml  .  5».— Chirnlus.  p.  153.  rj.  Naikc— 
B««3rcl».,  •.  T.  £<t,<iii<r4i  T^T>,. — Eu»i.  m  Hum.,  o  i  ,  xui.,  i>. 
MS.)— IS.  (Virc.,  -«n.,  t..  166.)— \6.  {Sch»\.  in  Ap.ll.  Rh<«l.,  ! 
Mm  laa.)— 17.  ll>«  Mul.  Virt..  p.  441,  mL  Sic|.h.)-I8.  (Plat..  I 
ftMift.,  p.  SI7.>— !«.  (iii.,  n.}-m.{r<irwm.,  iti.,  II,  11 :  *  0., 
Hi  L-IUrker.  Oiar.^  tt,  ^  M.) 
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ners.'  It  must  have  reaend>lcd  a  iiiodeio  floiuice. 
Dy  the  a<lilii!on  ol  gold  and  jewelry,  it  look  Ihf 
form  of  the  more  splendid  and  expensive  (^tclssi 

When  this  term  denoted  a  fiUet,  whiefa  was  awl 
by  itself,  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  TiiYKsrt,*  x  vm 
equivalent  to  Vitt.\  or  Fa«i  h.    (Vtd.  Tuxic*) 

I'NSTITOU.    (Vid  Institohia  AiTio.) 

INSTITO'UIA  ACTIO  This  setto  oi  formab 
was  allowed  against  a  man  who  liad  appototed  « 
thcr  his  son  or  a  slave,  and  cither  his  own  or  an  >tl.«i 
man's  slave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  taberasi 
or  any  other  bmineaa  for  him.  The  ooattaflii  wiik 
such  mannjrer,  in  re.'-pect  of  the  taliema  <«•  oihcf 
business,  were  considered  to  be  contracts  with  iJiS 
principal.  The  formula  was  called  mstitons,  be- 
cause be  who  was  appointed  lo  oianafe  a  taheiaa 
was  called  an  instttor.  And  the  mfititor,  it  k  aaid, 

was    so   called,   "  i/uod   nrimln'  i^rmidn  tnstrt  fini 

tnsitlat."  If  several  peisons  app^niited  an  institoi 
any  one  of  them  might  he  sued  for  the  whole antoom 
for  which  the  persons  were  lialilo  on  the  eoaliact 
of  their  instttor ;  and  if  one  paid  the  demand,  bo 
had  his  redress  over  at;ain>t  the  oihers  by  a  *oi-ie- 
tatis  judicium  or  cominuui  dividundo.  A  great  deal 
of  baainess  was  done  throogh  the  mediuni  of  ioMi- 
tores,  and  the  Komans  ifni?  cairicd  on  various 
lucrative  occupations  in  the  i»aine  ol  lli«'ir  >l4\e^ 
which  they  could  not  or  woiinl  noi  have  curri'  *l  on 

fi:rsooaJiy.  Inatitores  an-  -^»|dod  with  nauts;  b} 
ofwse.'  and  with  the  magtst«,r  rtnTis.* 
INSTITUTIO'NES  It  was  lb.-  object  of  JiiM:n 
ian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or  Pandect 
a  complete  body  of  law.  But  these  works  wen 
not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  elementary  instni> 
tion,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  junsts  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  any  lulhoritj,  rxcept  so 
far  as  they  bad  been  incorporated  in  the  Digoi 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  as  elenHM* 
ary  treatise,  for  which  piirp<».«ie  .Fustinian  appointed 
a  coiiimisiion,  consisting  of  I'nbonianus.  'rtieuphi- 
lus,  and  Dorotheus  The  commission  was  instructs 
ed  to  compose  an  institutional  worit  which  abouli 
contain  the  elements  of  the  law  {Ugmn  ceaslsM. 
anil  should  not  be  encumbered  with  useless  mattw 
.\ccordingly,  they  produced  a  treatise  under  tl» 
title  of  Institutijiilea,  or  Elemcnta,*  which  was  hnei 
on  former  elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and 
of  a  similar  character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Couitnen- 
tarii  «)f  Cains  or  (laius,  his  I'.cs  Quotidiana*.  arnl 
varioua  other  comroentarti.  The  lostiiuiiooes  wers 
pnUished  with  the  Imperial  aaactioa,atthe  doaeef 
tlie  year  .\  D.  S3.3,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest. 

The  Institiitioni'd  consist  of  four  Ixjoks,  which  are 
divided  into  titles.  Tlie  first  book  treats  chiefly  of 
matters  relating  to  personal  status ;  the  aceaad 
treats  chiefly  of  property  and  its  IncMents.  and  of 
testaments,  b  u'  leies,  and  fideiconmiis.sa  ,  the  thir'! 
treats  cbietiv  of  sueces.^ions  to  the  property  of  ia- 
testatea,  an^  matter  incident  thereto,  and  on  ebK^ 
gationa  not  founded  on  diiict  ;  the  fourth  treats 
chiefly  of  obligations  founded  on  delict,  actions  an^ 
then  incidents,  interdicts,  and  of  the  judicia  fwbh 
ca.  The  judicia  publica  are  not  treated  of  by  Uaios 
in  his  Commentaries.  Heineeeioa,  in  his  Anli^ 
tatiim  Romananim  Jurisprudenliam  illu^trantmtt. 
Syntagma,  has  followed  the  ordi  r  of  the  Institutio* 
nes  Theophilus,  gener  illy  considered  to  be  the 
person  who  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  losttta* 
tinnes,  wro*e  a  Gredc  paraphrase  upon  tbem,  whiek 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  useful.  The  bfsl 
edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theoptiilus  is  UuU  ol 
W.  O.  Reits,  Haag.  17B1,  %  Tola.  4to.  There  an 
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wamu*  «dhions  of  the  Latin  tost  of  the  Instita- 

iiones.  The  cditio  princcpa  is  thnt  of  Mainz,  1468, 
ki. ;  tluii  of  Klenze  and  Bcecking,  Berlin,  1829,  4to, 
eontainii  l^'th  the  lostitutiones  and  the  Commeata- 
fii  of  Gaius ;  ibe  most  recent  edilioa  is  tbat  of 
Sebrader.  Berlin,  1832  and  1836. 

There  Wi  re  various  institutional  works  written 
If  llie  Roman  junats.  There  atill  remain  fragmeats 
iftba  fmtitvliones  oflJipian,  which  appear  to  have 
corsisted  of  two  hooks.  The  four  luioks  of  the 
I'Dstitutiones  of  Gaius  were  formerly  otily  known 
from  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  irom  the  Epito- 
aie  oootaioed  m  the  Dreviarium,  from  tbe  CflUatks 
nd  a  finrqaotations  in  the  Commentary  of  Boithi- 
01  on  tbe  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The. Ms.  of  Gaius  was  discover'^d  iii  the  library 
of  tbe  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Nidmhr,  in  1816.  It 
was  first  copied  by  Gceschen  and  Dethinan-Holl- 
wtf ,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Cicpschen  in 
1820  The  deciphering  of  the  .M.S  was  a  work  of 
frest  labour,  as  it  ia  a  palimpsest,  the  w^riting  on 
vhidi  has  been  washed  out,  and  in  aome  places 
erased  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  parchment 
for  the  purposes  of  the  transcriber.  The  parch- 
ment, alter  being  thus  treated,  was  used  for  tran- 
•eribing  apon  it  some  works  of  Jerome  chiefly  bis 
spistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  obscure  that  it 
mjlii  only  be  seen  by  applyin^r  to  it  rni  infusion  of 
gallnuls.  A  fresh  examination  ot  the  MS.  was 
made  by  Blahme,  but  with  little  additional  profit, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manuscript.  A  second 
edition  of  Gaius  was  published  by  Gcesclien  in  1824, 
with  valuable  notes,  and  an  Index  Sidarum  used  in 
Ibe  xMi.  1  be  preface  to  tbe  first  edition  contains 
Iheeoniptete  demonstratioo  that  the  MS.  oTVvona 
is  th^'  u'cntiinc  Commentaiies  of  Gaiua,  thongh  the 
Ms.  iLsdf  has  no  title. 

Tlie  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Institutio- 
aes  of  Gaius  resembles  tbat  of  the  InatitotioDes  of 
Jflstinian,  which  were  founded  on  them.  The  first 
book  treats  of  tlie  .status  of  persons;  the  second 
treats  De  Keruiu  Divibione  et  Acquisitione,  and 
cumprebends  legacies  and  fideioommiasa ;  the  third 
book  treats  of  succeaaions  ab  intestato,  and  ottliga- 
tions  founded  on  contract  and  delict ;  the  fourth 
triMis  solely  of  actions,  and  matten  ooonected 
therewith. 

Then  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 

to  the  age  of  Gaius.  but  it  appears  from  the  Iiistilu- 
tiones  tiiat  ho  wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelius. 

Many  passages  in  tbe  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Gains,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  eopicd 
such  parts  from  the  same  original.  Though  the 
Instiiuiunies  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
tbsie  of  Gaius,  it  ia  clear  that  the  compilers  of  tlie 
Iflttitationes  of  Justinian  often  foIIowe<l  some  other 
Turk  ;  and.  in  some  instances,  the  Institiitiones  of 
Justinian  are  more  clear  and  explicit  than  those  of 
Gains.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Oaias'  and 
tln)  Ir.stitutiones  of  Justinian  ' 

Gams  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani. 
[Vid  JiRisroNSTLTi  )  The  jurists  whom  he  cites 
tt  the  Instilutioues  are  Cassius,  Fufidtus,  Javole- 
«t  JuKanna,  Labeo^  Maxiniaa,  Q.  Mneioa,  OiUtaa. 
P:i>-uius,  Sabinus.  Senriost  Serriua  Snlpiciiia,  Sex- 
(u*.  Tubero. 

IXSTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.    (Ki*/.  IsTBRCEasio.) 
INSULA.   (Km(.  Hodss,  Roman,  p.  519.) 
OnVNTEO.  (Vtl.  Actio,  p.  20.) 
I?^TEORUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.  (KmLRisti- 
rmo.) 

UlTKKOirsSIO.  The  ymh  intereedere  is  vari- 
'  applied  to  express  the  art  of  him  who  in  UUf 
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way  undertakes  an  obligation  for  another.  Sponsored 

fidepromissores,  and  fidejuissores,  may  be  san!  inter 
J  ccdere.    With  respect  to  one  another,  sponsores 
wereoonsponsores.*  Sponsoresandfid^tromissores 
were  nearly  in  the  same  condition ;  fidojussorer 
were  in  a  somewhat  different  legal  relation. 

Sponsores  and  fidepromissun  s  conl  i  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bmrad,  when  their  principal 
(qui  promiserit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piipilltis 
who  promised  without  the  aucturitas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  somelhing  after  his 
death.  A  fidejuasoi  might  become  a  party  to  al' 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  Ycrbis,  litcris, 
or  consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsf)r.  the  interro- 
gatiu  was.  Idem  dare  spondcs  !  in  the  case  of  a 
tidepromissor,  it  was,  Idem  fidepromittis?  in  the 
case  of  a  fidejussor,  it  was,  Idem  tide  tua  esse  ju. 
bcs  1  The  object  of  having  a  spons^or,  fidcpro- 
missor,  or  liiiejussor,  was  greater  security  to  the 
stipulator.  On  the  other  band,  the  stipulator  had 
an  adstipulator  only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay 
s«>methiii^'  after  the  stipulator's  death  ,  for  if  there 
was  no  hiipulutor,  tiie  slijiulatio  was  iimtilis  ur  void.' 
The  adstipulator  was  the  proper  party  to  sue  after 
the  stipulator's  death,  and  he  could  be  compelled  by 
&  mandati  judicium  to  pay  to  the  heres  whaterer 
he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  was  not 
hound,  tmless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  peregriana, 
whose  state  had  a  different  law  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  heres  of  a  fidejussor  was  bound.  By  the  lex 
Furia,  a  sponsor  and  fideproniis.sor  were  free  from 
all  liability  after  two  years,  which  appears  to  mean 
two  years  sfter  the  obligation  bad  become  a  present 
demand.  .All  of  them  who  were  alive  at  tlie  time 
when  the  money  bt>canio  due  could  be  sued,  bv* 
each  only  for  his  share.  Fidejussores  were  nevrr 
released  from  their  obligation  by  length  of  time,  and 
each  was  liable  for  the  whole  sum ;  but  fay  a  re> 
script  (epistola)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor  was  required 
to  sue  the  solvent  fidejussores  separately,  each  ac* 
cording  to  his  proportion. 

A  lex  Apuleia,  which  was  passed  before  the  lex 
Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fidepromis- 
sores, who  had  paid  more  than  his  share,  an  action 
against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before  tbe  pass 
ing  of  this  lex  Apoleia,  any  one  sponsor  or  fidepro* 
missor  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount ;  but 
this  lex  was  obviously  rendeivd  useless  by  the  sub- 
sequent lex  Furia.  at  least  in  Italy,  to  whi«Th  country 
alone  the  lex  Furia  applied,  while  the  lex  Apuleia 
extended  to  places  ont  of  Italy. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  tO  pay  the 
whole  atiiuunl,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal  was 
insolvent ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he  could, 
by  the  raieppt  of  Hadrian,  compel  the  creditor  te 
limit  hh  demand  against  him  to  his  share. 

.\  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his  ac 
ceptance  of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
were  ofl^red  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  object  as  to  which  they  were  security  :  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the  spcuisores 
and  luleproni  -snii  s  might,  within  thirty  days  (it  is 
not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably  thirty  di^a 
fiom  the  time  of  the  sureties  being  ofl^ed),  demand 
a  prtejudiciuin  {prj-judtnum  pcstulart).  and  if  they 
proved  that  the  creditor  had  not  complied  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  they  were  released. 

A  lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  6u  wbioli  Ulf 
person  eoold  be  a  seenrfty  Ibr  the  same  person  to 
the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security  "do- 
Hm  nsnuiM."  No  person  could  he  )>ound  in  a  grcatei 
amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be  bound 
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m  less,  and  every  tsuruty  could  remv*  r  on  a  man- 
dafi  juiiiciuin  from  hia  principal  whatrvi  r  he  hat! 
heeo  compelled  to  pay  oo  bis  account.  Uy  a  lex 
PnUilia,  •ponaorea  had  a  apecial  action  in  dtiplum. 
wtiirli  was  called  an  actio  dcpcnsi. 

riicrc  m  a  passatre  in  the  Epitome  of  Gains  in 
llie  Brcviariui  >,'  which  is  not  talcm  fromGaius ;  it 
ia  to  this  effect :  The  creditor  may  sue  either  the 
dfbtci  or  iiis  fidejussor;  but  after  he  has  chosen  lo 
t>if  cue  of  them,  lie  cannot  sue  the  otlicr. — Cicero 
%ppcar3  to  allude  to  the  same  ductrmc*  in  a  passage 
Which  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  is  Tariooaly  ex- 
plained. The  subject  of  the  sponsio  often  occurs  in 
CIceru's  letters  ;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called 
ufron  in  respect  of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been 

Siven  by  him  twcnty  bve  years  before.'  Cicero 
oes  not  raise  any  difficulty  as  to  the  time  that  had 
elapsed,  from  which  it  must  he  inferred  either  that 
the  obligation  had  only  recently  become  a  demand, 
or  that  the  rule  about  the  two  yeara  did  not  exist 
in  hia  time.  Cicero  uses  the  expression  **a^d- 
late'"  to  express  calling  on  a  surety  to  pay  • 

Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doin-j 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  graeral  role  that  any  penon  might  "  inter- 
cedere,"  who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
dis[>o3e  of  his  pro[)orty  ;  but  minorcs  xxv.  and 
women  had  only  a  lunited  capacity  in  respect  of 
their  contracts  and  the  dispKoaition  of  their  estates. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augoatns  and  in 
tliat  of  ('laudms,  it  was  declared  by  the  edict  that 
women  siionld  n<»t  ■•  miertx'dere'*  for  their  husbands. 
Subsequently,  in  the  consubhip  of  M.  Silanus  and 
Veileius  Tutor  (A.D.  lOy,  the  senatus  consultum 
Vdleiannm  was  passed,  which  absolutely  prohibited 
all  interccs.sio  hy  women;  and  the  Novella,  134,  c. 
9,  l-.Ad  lor  Its  special  object  to  make  null  all  intcr- 
Hsuaij  of  a  win  for  her  husband.  A  woman  who 
•ras  sncd  in  respect  of  her  inlercessio  or  her  heres, 
mi^ht  plead  the  senatus  consultum,  and  mic  might 
iccovcr  anything  that  she  had  paid  in  respect  of  her 
intcrccssio.  The  senatus  consultum,  though  it  made 
null  the  intereesaio  oTa  woman,  protected  the  end- 
iter  eo  far  as  to  restore  to  him  a  former  right  of 
action  against  his  debtor  and  tidejussorcs :  :h!3  ac- 
tion was  called  rc^t  tuioria  or  rescissoria.  In  the 
ease  of  a  new  contract,  to  which  the  woman  was  a 
party,  the  intercessio  was  noil  by  the  senatus  eon- 
biiltum,  and  the  creditor  had  the  same  action  against 
the  persx>n  for  whom  the  woman  "  intercessit"  as 
he  would  have  had  against  the  woman :  this  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  contract  had  no  reference  to  a  for- 
mer right,  but  to  a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract, 
was  in.sIitutoria.  In  certain  cases,  a  woman  was 
permitted  to  renounce  the  benefit  of  tb«  senatus 
oonsulium.* 

INTP:R(^E'SSI0  wa.'*  the  interference  of  a  magis 
tratus  to  whom  an  appeal  {vtd.  Aim-em.atio)  was 
made.  The  object  of  the  intercessio  was  to  put  a 
Stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or 
Other  sufficient  cause.  Any  magistratus  might  *'  in- 
lercederc"'  who  was  of  equal  raak  u  ith,  or  of  rank  "su- 
perior to  the  magistratus  from  or  agamst  whom  the 
appeUatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which  one  of  the 
prvtors  intcrj>f'8''d  {uiiercrsaii)  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  colleague  •  Tlie  intercessio  is  most  frc- 
quenilv  -jioken  of  with  r<  ference  to  the  tribunes, 
who  ori^mully  had  not  junsdictio,  but  used  the  in- 
tercessio for  the  purpose  of  preventing  wrong  which 
was  ofTcrcd  to  a  person  in  their  p-'  .sence  *  The  in- 
ressio  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  was  auxilium  ;* 


and  It  mi^'ht  be  exercisec*  either  in  jure  or  m  jiulj 
cio    The  tribune  qui  in.ercessit  could  prevrnt  i 
I  judicium  from  being  ioatitoted.  That  there  cuuM 
I  he  an  interoessio  after  the  litis  oofitealatlo  appesia 
from  Cicero  '    Tlie  tribunes  could  also  use  the  i» 
tercessio  to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial 
i  tenco.*   T  Gracchus  interfered  linterctMaii)  i 
I  the  prctor  Terentius,  who  was  going  tm  order  ei» 
'  cution  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio,  who  was  eondeoMM^ 
lor  peculation,' and  he  preveiUed  .Srijiio  bt  fwn 
j  to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  exe 
cution  being  had  on  his  property.   A  single  tribune 
'  could  effect  this,  and  against  the  optnion  of  his  col 
I  leagues,  w  hich  was  the  case  in  the  matter  of  L 
Scipio.    ( Viii  Tkibiini.) 
INT£UG1'SI  DIES.   IYHl  Dibs.  d.  363.) 
INTERDI'CnO  AQUiE  ET  lONlS.  (Fid 
I3a.h|8Hmbn't,  Roman.) 

INTERDICTUM.  "  In  certain  cases  (ctr/w  «z 
catuit),  the  praetor  or  proconsul,  in  the  first  instaMS 
(prnKijM/i/«r),  eiereises  his  anUmriiy  for  the  tena»> 
nation  of  disputes.  This  he  chiefly  does  when  the 
dispute  is  about  p^issession  or  quasi-possession  ;  aod- 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  consists  m  orUenag 
something  to  lie  done,  or  furbidduig  something  to  ha 
done.  The  formulx  and  tlic  terms,  which  he  ttaCS 
on  such  occasions,  are  calbd  either  interdicts  or 
ilecreta.  They  are  called  decreta  when  he  order* 
something  to  be  done,  as  when  be  orders  soroetluag 
to  be  produced  (exAtftm)or  to  be  reetored  :  they  are 
called  interdicla  when  he  forbids  somrthing  to  be 
done,  as  when  he  orders  that  force  shiUi  not  be  u»ed 
against  a  person  who  is  in  possession  rigfatlUly 
{aint  tUioU  or  that  notiiiog  shall  be  done  oo  a  piece 
of  sacred  ground.  Aeetmlingly,  all  tnterdicta  an 
either  reslitiiloria,  or  exhibituria,  or  prohibilona 

This  passage  contains  tlie  essential  distioctic; 
between  an  actio  and  an  interdictum,  so  far  as  xhi 
prctor  or  proconsul  is  conccmei!.  In  the  ckt,  of 
an  actio,  the  prailor  pronouucea  no  ord»  r  or  der  er, 
but  he  gives  a  judex,  whi»se  buMuess  it  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  prooouooe  a  scn- 
teoee  consistently  with  the  formwa,  which  is  his 
authority  for  acting  In  the  ca*e  of  .in  actio,  iheie- 
fore,  the  prstor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  u  thing 
to  be  done,  but  he  says  judicium  dabo.  In  (be 
ease  of  an  interdieu  the  prater  maltea  an  order  that 
something  shall  be  done  or  sihall  not  be  done,  aad 
his  words  are  acconlingly  wi>rd.s  of  eomrnand  ;  res- 
tituas,  exhibcas,  vim  ticn  veto  Tins  immtdiait  in- 
terposition of  the  prsetor  is  appropriately  expre«s«d 
by  the  word  '*  principaliter,"  the  full  ellect  of  whicb 
is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxta|>ositiun  with  the  oth- 
er words  of  the  pa^>ar;<'.  tlian  by  any  atlcoqit  tO And 
an  equivalent  English  expression. 

Savigny  observes  that  it  may  be  objeeted  to  tUs 
exp<^)sition.  that  in  one  of  the  most  iiiiportai;'  mt'T- 
diots,  that  Dc  Vi,  the  formula  is  judicium  ilabu  • 
But.  as  he  observes,  the  old  genuine  formula  w»s 
restituas/  and  the  "judicium  dabo"  nrnst  hava 
been  introduced  when  the  formnhe  of  the  two  old  ic- 
terdictH^  were  blnuled  together,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  distinctions  between  the  old  formula  bad  b* 
come  a  matter  «)f  indifference. 

The  motle  of  proceeding  as  to  the  interdict  wan 
as  follows  :  The  party  aggrieved  stated  his  race  to 
the  pra  tor,  which  was  th^*  foundation  of  hts  demand 
of  an  interdict,  and  was  therefore  analogous  to  the 
pootnlatio  aetionte.  If  the  praetor  saw  saflkieat 
reason,  lie  might  grant  the  interdict,  which  ^»as  '»f- 
ten  nothing  more  than  tb§  words  of  the  edict  ad- 
dressed  to  the  litigant  partiea;  and  tn  doing  aaw  fca 
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INTERDICTUM. 


iiArisRDUTruit 


..is  "  aiutoritas  Jiniendit  eontroversiit"  in  the 
Snit  instance  or  immediulciy,  and  wiilioul  ihe  inter- 
f  enliun  of  a  judex  {pntutpalila  ),  and  also  "  certis  ez 
imuit,"  that  is,  in  cases  already  provided  for  by  the 
e*lirl  If  ttie  defendant  cither  admitted  the  plain- 
liJf's  ca.-c  before  the  interdict  was  granted,  and 
com[)li''<i  witli  Its  terms,  or  subn)itted  to  the  inter- 
dict aAei  it  was  granted,  the  dispute  was,  of  course, 
■t  n  end  Tiiis  is  not  stated  by  Gahis,  but  follows 
0*"  necessity  from  the  natare  a(  the  case  s  and  when 
Si  goes  on  to  say  "  that  when  the  prastor  htt  order'- 
•d  anything  to  bo  don  •  or  forbidden  anything  to  l)e 
lone,  the  uiatter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties 
go  bcfoie  a  judex  or  recuperatores,"  he  means 
that  thia  fiirtlier  proceeding  takea  place  if  the  pras- 
tor*8  interdict  does  not  aeitle  the  matter.  The 
wliole  fiirm  of  proceeding  is  not  riearly  stated  by 
«omc  niotlern  writers,  but  the  following  is  ctjnsistent 
with  Gaius  : 

The  complainant  either  obtained  the  interdict  or 
he  did  not,  which  woald  depend  upon  the  case  he 

made  out  before  the  pra:tor.  If  he  failed,  of  course 
the  litigation  was  at  an  end  ;  and  if  he  obtained  the 
interdict,  and  the  defendant  eomphed  with  its  terms, 
the  natter  in  this  case  also  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the  terma  of  the  in- 
terdict, it  would  he  necessary  for  the  conijiiainant 
njjain  to  a|i[ily  lo  the  praHor.  in  order  that  lliis  fact 
might  be  aiK^ertained,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might 
give  full  satisfaction.  If  the  defendant  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  interdict,  lie  might  also  apply  to  tho 
nraetur  for  an  investigation  into  the  facta  of  the  caae : 
ma  alletTdtion  might  be  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  irtcrdirt.  lie  might  also  apply  to  the  praetor 
on  the  ground  that  he  bad  satisfied  the  terms  of  the 
Uiterdi^  though  the  ptaintifr  was  not  satisfied,  or 
mi  the  ground  that  he  was  nnable  to  do  more  than 
IM  had  done.  In  all  these  eases,  when  the  pnetor*8 
order  did  not  tenmniHf  the  dispute,  he  directed  an 
ioquiiy  by  certain  formulae,  which  were  the  instruc- 
iion  of  the  judex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter.  The 
inqoiiy  woald  be,  MHietber  anything  bad  been  done 
eontraiy  to  the  pnetor'a  edict;  or  Whether  that 

had  been  done  wliich  he  had  ordered  to  be  done  : 
the  fonner  in<iiiiry  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
prohibitory  inlerdiet,  and  tlie  latter  in  the  case  of 
an  exhibitory  or  restitutory  interdict.  With  regard 
to  the  expreaaion  just  used,  namely,  **the  praetor^ 
edict,"  it  must  be  observed  that  "  edict"  is  the  word 
used  by  (iaius,  but  that  he  means  "  interdict."  He 
uses  "edict"'  because  the  "  lut' rilu  t"  wuuld  only 
be  granted  in  such  cases  as  were  provided  for  by 
the  **  edict**  (eerti*  ez  c«iww),  and  thus  an  interdict 
was  only  an  application  of  the  "  edict"  to  a  particu* 
lar  c.i.>e. 

In  the  (  ISC  of  interdicta  prohibitoria  there  wa.s 
always  a  sponsio  ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  required 
to  deposite  or  give  security  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
loss  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  {pa- 
IM)  to  the  party  who  failed  before  the  jodex :  this 
aponaio  was  prol>abIy  req\iired  by  the  pra:tor.  In 
the  case  of  interdicta  restituloria  and  prohibitoria, 
the  prcweeding  was  aomeiimt  s  per  sponsionem,  and 
tkerefore  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,  and  aoroe- 
tKithoQt  any  sponsio,  \yer  fomralam  afhftra* 
,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter.  In  the  ease  of  these 
two  latter  interdicts,  it  seems  to  have  deiKMidcd  mi 
tbi!  pirty  who  claimed  the  inquiry  wlieth*  r  there 
tlMuK  be  a  aponsiu  or  not :  if  such  partv  ntade  a 
itpninio.  that  is,  profftred  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  if 
he  did  not  make  out  his  case,  the  op[)osite  party 
was  required  to  make  one  also.  In  the  cm,c  ol  Ca; 
cina*  a  ajKinsio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  ad 
dressing  the  recuperatores,  "  sponsio  facta  est :  kac 
i€»pon*iaiuwoiuj»uUettiiiHm*atJ*  In  net,  when  the 


matter  came  bcfcjre  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  lorm  Ol 
proceeding  was  similar  to  the  ordinary  judicium. 

'Vhe  chief  division  of  interdicts  has  been  stated. 
Anotiier  division  of  interdicts  was  into  Ihoae  Ibr  tte 
purpose  of  acquiring  possession,  retaining  poooca 
sion,  or  recovering  possession.* 

The  intcrdietum  adipiseendje  [losscssionis  was 
^iven  to  him  to  whom  the  bonoruio  possessio  (vt^. 
i3o.voaoM  PossEsaio)  was  given,  and  it  is  nknti 
to  by  the  initial  words  quorum  bonorum.*  Its  op- 
eration was  to  compel  a  person,  who  had  p^jssession 
of  the  property  of  which  the  bonorum  |H)ss«'ssio  .7as 
granted  to  another,  to  give  it  up  to  such  person, 
whether  the  person  in  i>ussession  of  such  property 
pooacaaod  it  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The 
nonoram  emtor  (mi.  Bonoavn  Emtio)  was  also  en- 
titled to  this  interdict,  which  was  sometimes  called 
[Mjssessorium,  It  was  also  granted  to  him  who 
bought  goods  at  public  auction,  and  in  such  case 
was  called  aectorium,  tlie  name  "  sectorea"  heioff 
applied  to  persons  who  bought  projK^rty  in  anen 
manner.* 

The  inlerdictum  salvianura  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of  the  oolonua,  who  had  agreed  that  his 
goods  should  be  a  seenrity  for  his  rent. 

This  interdict  was  not  strictly  a  possessorial  in- 
terdict, as  Savij^ny  has  shown.*  It  did  not,  hkc  the 
two  other  interdicts,  pre.siip|K)8e  a  lawful  posses- 
sion, that  is,  a  jus  possessionis  acquired  by  the  fact 
of  a  rightflil  poeaeasion :  the  complainant  neither 
alleged  an  actual  possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  interdictuin  retinendjB  possessnnis  could  only 
be  granted  to  a  |K'rson  who  had  a  ruihtliil  [)<).S!>es8io, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  it  in  re.spect  of  injury  sus- 
tained by  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  in  re> 
spect  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his  possession, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  ownership,  ia 
which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to  be  ia- 
qiiired  into.  Its  effect  in  the  last  case  would  be,  aa 
Gaioa  atatcs,  to  deteimine  which  of  two  litigant 
paitiee  should  poseeas,  and  which  aboold  be  the 
claimant.  There  were  two  interdlets  of  this  elass, 
named  respectively  uli  possidetis  and  utriibi,  from 
the  initial  words  oi"  the  edict.  The  interdiclum  uti 
p^issidetis  applie<l  to  land  or  houses,  and  the  other 
to  movables.  The  uti  possidetis  protected  the  per- 
son who  at  the  time  or  obtaining  ttie  interdiet  was 
in  actual  poss^'ssion,  provided  he  had  not  obtained 
the  possession  aL'ainst  the  other  party  («fMr«artiu) 
vi,  clam,  or  i)r<  carlo,  which  were  the  three  vitia  pos* 
sessionis.*  In  the  case  of  the  intcrdietum  utrubi, 
the  possession  of  the  movable  thing  was  by  the  in- 
terdict declared  to  belong  to  him  who  had  possessed 
the  thing  against  the  other  party  during  the  great 
er  part  of  that  year.  •'  nec  vi  wcr  rlnm  ncc  prcrario* 
Tlierc  were  some  peculiarities  as  to  pussessio  of  mo 
vablc  things.* 

The  intcrdietum  recuperande  posaeaaionia  mighl 
he  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(n  drj'rlus)  from  his  possession  of  an  inimovabk! 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrung-doei 
to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  aU 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  interdict  were 
**  unde  tu  Uhtm  «t  dtjeeisli,**  and  the  wwda  of  eom> 
mand  were  " ro  rcstituan  "''  There  were  tWO  casca 
of  vis  :  one  of  vis  simply,  to  winch  the  ordinary  in- 
terdict applied,  which  Cicero  calls  quolidianum  ; 
the  other  of  vis  armata,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  Cscina  against  JSbotina.  The  plahitiff  had  te 
prove  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises. 
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taA  bad  been  eiecieu  by '  le  defeodaot  or  hia  agents 
(familia  or  prttaimfor^)  If  the  matter  came  befoie 
a  j(u!px,  the  defendant  might  allege  that  he  had 
complied  witli  the  interdict,  "  restituisM  ttmiiiih 
Uc  had  not  done  so  in  fact ;  but  this  was  ilie  form 
of  tlic  spunsio,  and  the  defendant  would  succeed 
before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  be  was  not 
bimnd  to  restore  the  plaintiff* to  his  possession.* 

The  defendant  niiRht  put  in  an  answer  {cictpfw) 
Ui  the  plaintiff's  claim  fur  restitution  :  he  might 
show  that  the  ptafeMitra  poaajsaaton  commenced  ei- 
llwr  Ti,  dam,  or  jweeaiio  with  raapect  to  the  de* 
IhiKiint  bat  this  oxoeptio  was  not  allowed  in  the 
case  of  vis  arm  at  a  ♦  The  defendant  might  also 
plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  violence 
complained  of,  and  this  was  generally  a  good  plea, 
for  the  interdict  contained  the  words  "  inkot  aano." 
But  if  the  defiant  waa  still  in  poaacaaian  after  the 
year,  lie  roi;!:!  not  innkf  this  plea,  nor  could  lie  avail 
himscil  of  ii  in  a  case  of  vis  ariiiata.* 

A  ciandc-stina  posscssio  is  a  possessio  in  wiiich 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must,  of  course, 
be  a  movable  thing)  secrrtly  (furtive),  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Such  a  |K)sscssio,  when 
ii  was  a  disturbance  of  a  iiLluful  jxissessio,  gave 
the  rigtitful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  interdict 
db  dandestina  possessione  for  the  recovery  of  his 
Doesession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  tiad  some  reseiublancf!  to  the  interdictiim  (!e 
VI.  The  exceptio  dandcstinte  possessionis  was 
qntte  «  diflbrent  tUng;  inaamttcfa  tm  a  clandestine 
poaaeaaio  did  not  neces.sarily  aappoae  the  lawful 
possession  of  anotluT  party. 

The  interdietnm  do  prcrarin  (msscssionc  or  de 
precario  applied  to  a  case  of  precarium.  It  is  pre- 
carium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
uwnerabip  over  hia  property,  but  retaina  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  haek  when  ho  pleaaea. 
It  ia  calli  (!  precarium  bfcatise  the  p<'rsnn  who  re- 
CWlved  sui'h  periui.sMon  usually  ohtaiiied  it  by  re- 
vest {prirr),  thougli  roiiucsl  was  not  necessary  to 
oonstitute  precarium,  for  it  might  arise  by  tacit 
penntesion.*  The  person  who  leoeived  the  deten- 
tion of  the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal 
possession,  unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was 
made  by  agreement.  In  either  ca.se  the  permission 
oould  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio, 
which  in  ita  origin  waa  juata,  became  injusta,  viti- 
osa,  as  soon  as  restitution  waa  refused.  Restitution 
could  be  claimed  by  the  interdictum  de  precario, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  vis ;  and  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  right  to  this  interdict  was  a  viliosa  pos- 
■assio,  aa  joat  explained.  The  precarium  was  nev- 
er viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract  The  interdictum 
de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only,  but  it  was 
aubseqnrntly  extended  to  movable  thinjfs.  The 
obligation  imposed  by  the  edict  was  to  restore  the 
thing,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it  was  lost,  unless 
dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved  againat  the  de- 
Ibodant.  (Kid.  CoLrt.)  But  from  tne  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  dcff  ndant.  he  is 
IN  mora,  ami,  as  in  the  case  of  ihe  other  interdicts, 
he  IS  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or 
prufiis  of  the  thing ;  and  generally  he  ia  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  whiefa  be  would 
have  been  if  there  liad  been  no  refusal.  No  excep- 
liona  were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  precarium. 

The  orifciin  of  the  precarium  is  referred  by  Sa- 
vi^7  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
pMonuB  and  hia  cliena,  to  whom  the  patranus  gave 
ihe  one  ef  a  portimi  of  the  iger  pDhucna.  If  the 
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cliena  refoaed  to  reatore  the  land  upo:.  demead  tht 
patronus  waa  entitled  to  the  interdictum  ue  pra 
carlo.    As  the  relation  between  the  patronus  and 

!  the  cliens  was  analorruus  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  therewas  no  contract 
between  then,  and  Or  iStron'S  ri^l  to  demand  d» 
land  back  waa  a  seoeasaiy  oonseooenee  of  the  ni^ 
tion  between  hhn  and  his  cliens.*  The  preeariaa 
did  not  fall  into  disu.se  when  the  old  ager  publicnt 
ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect  it  followed  ths 
doctrine  of  possessio  generally.  (Vtd.  AoRASiia 
Lbobs.)  It  was,  in  fact,  extended  and  applied  u\ 
other  things,  and,  among  them,  to  the  case  of  pledge. 

{Vi({.  Piaxcs  ) 

Gaius*  makes  a  third  division  of  interdieta  into 
simplicia  and  <hiplicia.  Simplicia  are  those  in  which 
one  person  is  the  plaintiff  t^r/or),  and  the  other  is 
tlie  defendant  (mt*):  all  reatftotona  and  exhibitoris 
interdi'na  are  nf  this  kind,  Proliihitoria  iiitr rilict:^ 
are  either  simpiiria  or  duplicia  :  they  are  siiiiplina 
in  such  ea.ses  a.i  those,  when  the  pra>tor  forbids 
anything  to  be  done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  flumen 
publicum,  or  on  a  ripa.  They  are  duplicia  as  in  the 
case  of  the  interdictum  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi ; 
and  they  are  so  called,  says  Gains,  because  each  of 
the  litigant  parties  may  be  inditft  r(  ntly  eonsidercd 
as  actor  or  reus,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
interdict.* 

Inierdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  duplicia 
in  respect  of  their  b<'ing  applicable  both  to  the  ao 
(juiMDiin  of  a  po.ssessinn  which  had  not  been  had 
Itetbre,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  p^^s.-^ession. 
An  interdict  of  this  daae  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio  or  aelion  aa  to  n  pieoe  of  land 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his  posses 
sion,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  dit!  not  submit  to  a 
judicium,  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or  satisda- 
tiones.  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in  the  cast* 
of  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a  usaafraotus. 
Proper  seeurity  was  always  required  from  the  per 
son  in  po.ssession,  in  the  case  of  an  in  rem  actio,  in 
order  to  secure  the  plaint ifV  apainst  any  loss  or  in- 
jury that  the  property  might  su.slain  while  it  was  in 
the  poeaeasion  of  the  tiefendani.  If  the  defendant 
reAtsed  to  give  such  security  he  lost  the  posecsahwi. 
whieli  \vas  transferred  to  the  pIaintifr(»e/i/or).* 

(For  other  matters  relatniK  to  the  Interdict,  set 
O  iius,  IV  ,  138-170  —  Paulu-s,  .S'  ]{ ,  v..  tit.  6  — 
Dig.  43  — Savigny,  Dot  Recht  tUt  IktUzt*^  p.  40»- 
516.— Savigny  and  HauboM,  ZaUehrift,  vol.  iii.,  p, 
906,  358.) 

INTEREST  OP  MONET.  Under  this  head  it 

is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the  condiiinns 
upon  which  money  was  lent  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans 

I.  Obbbk  IirraaasT.  At  Athens,  Solon,  among 
other  reforms,  abolished  the  law  \ij  whieh  a  credit- 
or was  empowered  to  sell  or  enslave  a  def)tor.  and 
prohibited  the  lending  of  money  u[K)n  a  fierson's 
own  body  (kzl  Tot{  oufuui  ,ur/i'fi'a  dnvri^rtv*).  No 
Other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  introduced  by 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  waa  left  to  the  disers 

tion  of  the  lender  {to  upyTptov  OTilaiunv  rifat 
oTTocifi  uv  fhiXrjTai  6  davn^wv*).  The  only  case  in 
which  the  rate  was  prescntHX*  by  law  was  rn  th« 
event  of  a  man  separating  from  l^is  law  fui  wife,  aod 
not  fefhnding  the  dowiy  he  had  reeeired  with  her. 
Her  trustees  or  guardians  (ot  Kvpici)  could  in  that 
ease  proceed  against  him  for  the  pijicipal,  witti 
lawful  interest  at  the  nte  of  18  pel  onit.  (I'lA 
Dos,  Gbbbk.) 
Any  rate  n^ght  be  expieaahi  or  repitaentod  if 
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dlfllrent  ways  :  (1  )by  the  number  of  oboW  or 
iiachma:  paid  by  the  monlk  for  every  mina :  (2.)  by 
Hie  part  n(  the  principal  (rd  apxaiav  or  ne^Xaiov) 
paid  «s  iateraat,  eitbw  MiiiiaUjr  or  Air  the  whole 
period  of  the  loan.  Aeeordinf  to  the  former  meth- 
od, which  was  generally  used  when  money  was 
leat  upon  leal  eecuiity  (r/ijco»  ly^voi  or  tyyeioi),  dif- 
fei«ot  rates  were  expressed  as  fiilows:  10  per 
eeut.  \xj  M  tthrt  66oXoic,  i.  c,  5  oboli  per  month 
ftr  efW7  mim,  or  60  oboli  a  years  10  draehiiw  = 
^»  of  a  mina.  Similarly, 

13  p<»t  cent,  by  i-i  ipax/t^         per  month. 
16  per  cent,  by  >t'  oktu  b6oXal( 

iS  per  cent,  by  iv'  kwia  i6oXotf 

14  per  oent.  by  M  Awl  S/t^^tdf  ** 
M  per  cent,  by  hrl  rpial  SfMXfiatc  " 

5  per  cent,  by  rni  rpirtft  fifiio6o^i(,t,  probably. 

(2  )  Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
cases  of  bottomry,  where  money  was  lent  upon  the 
ship's  cargo  or  fhaightage  {M  mA^X  or  the 
fihip  itseli;  for  a  sjlecified  time,  commonly  that  of 
the  voyage.  By  this  method  the  following  rates 
were  thus  represented  .- 

10  per  cent,  by  tokoi  iirideKaroi,  i.  c,  interest  at 
the  rate  of  a  tenth ;  16|,  SO,  33^  by  tokoi 
fariMooi,  l^KTVi,  inlw^wTott  and  Mrpiroi,  respect- 
freqr.   So  that,  as  BSckh*  remarks,  the  rdicof  hri- 

iiKOTOf  is  equal  to  the  i-frl  ird'tc  !>M.m^  ; 
The  TtJicof  /n-6y(ioaf    =  the  tm  ^fxixf^v  nearly. 
•*    l^tKTtt      —  ihe      Of""  o^oAoff  •» 
**    firintfimvc  =  tb*  ^  iwia  Afoiloif 
•*    inirptro^    =  the  M  rpiai  dpaxjtalf  " 
Tljeae  nearly  rorrcsponding  expressions  are  not 
to  be  ronsidered  as  identical,  however  closely  the 
rates  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  Taloe ;  although,  in  the  a^  of  Justinian,  as  Sal- 
■lastits*  obeonres,  the  rfaor  Myiooc,  or  13^  per 
cent.,  was  confounded  with  the  rentaima,  which  is 
exactly  equil  to  the  interest  at  a  drachma,  or  12  per 
cent. 

llie  rales  above  explained  frequently  occur  in 
the  orutora ;  the  lowest  in  ordinaTy  use  at  Athens 

being  the  nSxoc  in-tdf«torof,  or  10  per  cent ,  the  high- 
est the  roirof  ^ir<'rptrof,  or  33i  percent.  The  latter, 
linwevcr,  was  chiclly  ronfincil  to  cases  of  bottomry, 
and  denotes  more  than  it  appears  to  do,  as  the 
UOM  of  a  ship's  voyage  waa  generally  less  than 
a  year.  Its  near  eqaivalent,  the  ivi  rptai  ipax^^t 
or  86  per  cent.,  was  sometimes  exacted  by  bankers 
It  Atiien^  •  The  iiri  ^pa\utj,  or  rate  of  12  per 
^nl  .  was  common  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,* 
^ut  appears  to  have  been  thought  low.  The  inter- 
est of  eight  oboli,  or  16  per  cent ,  occurs  in  that  or- 
ator ;*  and  even  in  the  age  of  Lysias  (B.C.  440)  and 
Issus  (B.C.  400).  nine  dholi  ftir  tliO  riiina.  or  18  per 
oent  ,  appears  to  have  been  a  t  oniinon  rate.*  jfla- 
chines  also'  speaks  of  money  l>eing  borrovvrd  on  the 
same  terms ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  ttsnal  rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  varied  from  12  to  18  |)er  cent. 
Thai  they  were  nearly  the  same  in  ratige,  and  sini 
ilarl}  expressed,  througliout  the  rest  of  Greece,  ap 
pcari  ftom  the  authorities  quoted  by  Bockh.*  iNo 
eoncl-isions  on  the  subject  of  the  general  rate  of  in- 
terest can  bo  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of  the 
exorbitant  rates  exacted  by  common  usurers  {toko- 
yXvftn,  UKuUionUti/tepoittvetaTai).  Some  of  these* 
KSacted  as  much  as  an  obolus  and  a  half  p«r  day 
breach  (Iraehroa  ;  and  money-lenders  and  bankers 
m  general,  from  the  high  profits  which  they  real- 
ind,  and  the  severity  with  which  th^  exacted  their 
dues,  seem  to  have  been  aa  wpopolar  among  their 
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fellow  citizens  as  Jews  and  usurers  in  moremoutu 
times.  Demo.'^tbenea,'  indeed,  intimates  that  toe 
lact  uf  a  man  bemg  a  tnoney>lender  wss  enoa|^  ta 
prejudice  bim,  eren  in  a  court  of  law,  among  the 
Athenians  (MiaoSotv  o2  'kOrivaloi  rove  iavti^wTOf). 
It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  that  Aristotle*  objects, 
on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at  interest  {jtb- 
XoyuTaTa  /uocfroi  i}  iMtaonmitfiU  as  being  a  per 
version  of  it  ftom  its  proper  jse,  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  loan  onnatoral  purpo.se,  viz,  the  repro- 
duction or  increase  of  itself;  whence,  he  adds, 
comes  the  name  of  mtereat  or  roxof,  as  being  tlM 
offspring  (rd  yiyvofuvw)  of  a  parent  like  itself 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would,  of  oooneb  d»> 
pend  open  the  relation  between  the  bonower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  )ent,  e.  g.,  by  the 
banker  Pasion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  oi 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.*  But  generally  ciihoi 

^  a  shaple  acknowledgment  (xnpi/ypa^)  was  given 

■  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  Chirooraphum). 
or  a  regular  instrument  {avyypa^),  executed  by 
both  parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  depoS' 

I  ited  with  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker.*  Wit- 
nesses, as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at 
the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.*  The  secu- 
rity for  a  loan  was  either  a  iirod^Kn  or  an  ivrxvpov : 
tilt;  latter  was  put  into  the  possession  of  the  lender; 
the  former  was  merely  assured  to  him,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  consisted  of  real  or  Inmo- 
vable  property.  The  Mxvpa,  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally consisted  of  morable  property,  such  as  goods 
or  ^ilaves  •  .^t  .Athens,  when  land  was  i;iien  as 
.security,  or  mortgaged  {iwaia  i-n-o^pfuf ),  pillars  {opa 
or  arr,'/.ui)  were  set  upon  it,  with  the  debt  and  the 
mortgagee'a  name  inscribed.  Hence  an  unencum 
bered  estste  was  ealled  an  Sorutrov  juyNoir.*  (Fid 
HoRoi  )  In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public 
books  of  debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  registera 

j  of  mortgages ,  iiiii  they  are  not  manlioDed  aa  hav- 
ing existed  at  .\ttieo8.* 

Bottomry  (ro  vovrtsdw,  rdmt  pavnitot  or  fRdceif) 
was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  at 
Athens,  that  frat'd  or  breach  of  contract  in  transac- 
tions ennnecled  uil!i  il  wa.s  sometimes  punishod 
with  death  *  In  these  cases  the  loans  were  gener- 
ally made  upon  the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the 
vassd  itseli;  uid  sometimes  on  the  money  received 
or  dae  for  passengers  and  fteightagc  {M  t£*  vmXi^) 

The  principal  (fmhai^.  oi'oi  fi  ff  j  tViTif**).  as  well  as 
the  mterest,  could  imiIv  be  recovered  in  case  the 
ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  (audeiorti 
iff  a  clause  to  this  eflect  being  generally 

inserted  in  all  agreements  of  bottomry  or  vavrarol 
avyypa^ai.  The  additional  ri^^k  incurred  in  loans 
of  tins  description  was  coMii^  n.^-ated  for  by  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  lender.-^  took  every  pri-cau- 
tion  against  negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  borrowers ;  the  latter  also  were  carsful  to  have 
witnesses  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a  ton* 
fide  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods.**  Thf 
loan  itself  was  either  a  ddveta/ia  irtpoTzhtvv,  i. 
for  a  voyage  out,  or  it  was  a  dayeiegfia  6ft^Tep6- 
n?.ow.  t. for  a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  Um  wir- 
mer  case,  the  principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the 
place  of  destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himseli 
if  he  sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorized  agent.** 
In  the  latter  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in 
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itt  HnaaaMnt  between  tbe  contracting  parties,  that 
the  mnold  nil  to  eome  specified  places  only.  A 

deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agnfiiionl,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  wa-s.  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  llie  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
ttnce  tlie  amount  of  tbe  money  lent*  MoraoTer, 
il  tbe  goods  which  formed  the  original  seearity 
were  sold,  fresh  articles  of  the  same  value  were  to 
bf.  shipped  in  their  place  *  Sometimes,  also,  the  tra- 
Icr  (<»  lurropoi)  was  himself  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
t/i  ravcAflpof),  which  in  tliat  case  might  serve  as  a 
seearity  for  the  money  borrowed.* 

The  rate  of  interest  would,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  m  tind  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
Xenophon*  speaks  of  tbe  hflb  and  third  parts  of  the 
eapital  lent  as  being  eommoaly  given  in  bottomry, 
nfening;  of  course,  lo  voyages  out  and  home.  The 
interest  of  an  eighth,  or  12f  per  cent.,  menttcited  by 
Demosthenes,*  was  lor  money  lent  on  c  trireme, 
during  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athent>.  but  upon 
wwdwBB  that  she  diould  first  go  to  Hieram  to 
ooBToy  vessels  laden  with  onm  i  tbe  principal  and 
foterast  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
Uiere.* 

The  best  illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned  above 
is  found  in  a  vovtik^  ovyypaf^.  given  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  a^unst  Lacritus.  It  contains  the 
following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  3000  drach- 
ma; upon  a  cargc)  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean  wine, 
on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything  else, 
or  raise  any  additional  loan  {oid'  imdavtiaovrat). 
They  were  to  sail  ftom  Athens  to  Mende  or  Scione, 
where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and  thence  to 
the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  preferred  it.  to 
continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side  of  the  Black 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Uorysthenes,  and  then  lo  return 
to  Athens ;  the  rate  of  interest  being  fix<xl  at  SS6 
Jrachmc  in  1000«  or  S5  per  cent  for  tbe  whole  time 
of  absence.  If,  however,  they  did  not  return  to 
Hienim,  a  port  in  I3ithynia  close  to  the  Thrat  ian 
Bosporus,'  before  the  early  rising  of  Arcturus,  i.  e., 
before  the  2(hh  of  September  or  thereabout,  when 
navigation  befin  to  he  dangerous,  thqr  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  90  per  eetit,  on  aoeovnt  of  the  addi- 
tional risk  The  arjrpement  farther  specified  that 
there  ,sliuul<!  be  n'ti  chan^'c  of  vcsmI  for  the  return 
cargo,  and  that,  if  it  arrivi  d  safe  at  Alliens,  the  loan 
was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days  afterward, 
without  any  deductions  except  for  loes  by  payments 
made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons  {hre^ic  tt/Utv 
ixfeX^f,  K.  T.  X  )  made  with  the  consent  of  nil  on 
board  (oi  (xi'/irrA/x)  ;  that,  till  the  money  was  re|iai(i, 
the  goods  pledged  (ru  vrtoKcincva)  should  be  under 
ttn  eootral  of  the  lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if 
payment  was  ooc  ande  within  tbe  appointed  time ; 
that  if  the  sale  if  the  goods  did  not  realize  the  re- 
quired amount,  ine  lender  miglit  raise  the  remainder 
by  making  a  levy  (irpdftf )  upon  the  property  of  both 
or  either  of  the  tradecs,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cast 
fat  a  suit,  and  became  imtpi^fupott  i.  had  not  com- 
nUed  with  a  judgment  given  agamst  them  withm  the 
lime  appointed  .\nother  clause  in  the  agreement 
providfs  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  I'.iti'.us  ;  m  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
HellesfMiiit,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days  after  the 
early  rising  of  the  dog-star(M  mwfJv^isMiaige  their 
cargo  {i^r},i,70ai)  in  some  place  where  the  Atheni- 
ans had  no  rigtit  of  reprisals  (3jrov  av  fir/  m'}.ai  uai 
T^ttr  ' .\ffriyni->tr),  (which  might  he  eXfcnled  unfairly, 
tnd  would  lead  to  retaliations),  and  then,  on  their 
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retom  to  Athens,  thqr  warn  lo  pay  the  loarer  rate 
of  interest,  or  S5  per  cent  Lastly,  if  the  vesael 

were  to  be  wrecked,  the  cargo  was,  if  possible,  te 
be  saved  ;  and  the  agreemerrt  was  to  be  coaclusive 
on  all  points. 

From  the  pieoeding  investigation,  it  appcata  thM 
the  nt«  of  intereal  among  the  aneient  GimIb  wm 
higher  than  in  modem  Europe,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Cicero.'  This  high  rate  does  not  apjjfar  tv 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  for  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  06igt» 
bouriMMd  was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it  Tnoi 
Issus*  says  that  a  house  at  Thriae  was  Jet  for  only 
8  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  some  hoos*^  at  Melite 
and  Eleusis  for  a  fraction  more.  We  should,  thero- 
fure,  rather  refer  it  to  a  low  state  of  tredit,  occa* 
sioned  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  aa  Um  diviajaB 
of  Greece  into  a  number  of  petty  etalea,  aad  tlia 
constitution  and  regulation  of  the  courts  of  law 
which  do  not  seeni  to  have  been  at  all  favourabl- 
to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their  rights.  BSckb 
aligns  as  an  additinoal  eansa  **tb«  want  «f  moni 
principles.** 

n.  noHAii  IifTaaasT.  The  Latin  word  for  iateF* 

est,  fenut  W /anus,  originally  meant  any  increase, 
and  was  thence  applied,  like  the  Ureek  roxnf,  to  de- 
note the  interest  or  increase  of  money.  "  Femu*,'" 
says  Varro,*  "  dictum  « fetu  et  ftummfUurt  futdm 
f$nanm  parufitis  »tqv«  inereteeiUu."  The  same 
root  is  found  in  fecundus.  Fenns  was  also  used 
for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest.*  Another 
tenn  for  interest  was  usurw,  generally  found  in  the 
plural,  and  also  impendium,  on  which  Varro*  re> 
marks,  "a  ^uo  {pondtre)  tuurm  piti  M  serlt  aeceil^ 
hal,  impendtum  tmeiUtum" 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Repohlio,  the  interest 
of  money  l)ecame  due  on  the  first  of  every  month  : 
hence  the  phrases  tristes  or  ccleres  calendc  and 
ealendariuiii,  the  latter  meaning  a  dd>t>booik  or  berk 
of  accounts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  exprawed  ift 
the  time  of  Cioera,  and  afterward,  by  meana  of  tha 
;\H  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  followjngtalda: 


Asses  usurae,  or  one  as  per  monUi 
for  the  nse  of  one  hnnorad   .  s 

sltpe* 

'^ail* 

II 

Dextanles  "  

10 

M 

9 

4i 

8 

4t 

7 

<4 

Semissea  **  

6 

M 

Qnlnenneea  •*  

6 

« 

Trientes  "  

4 

U 

3 

M 

Sextantes  "  

2 

<* 

1 

it 

Tnste.Td  of  the  phrase  asses  usura*, 

a  synonyms 

was  ust'd,  viz.,  centf  siniir  nsnrR-,  inasmuch  as  at 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  snm  eqnat  lo  tbe  whole  prineipd.  Henee 

binae  centesime  =24  per  cent.,  and  qnatemae  cen- 
tesimtp  =r48  per  cent.  So,  also,  in  the  line  of  llor 
ace,'  "  Qiiiniis  Mr.  capiti  merrrdes  risei-at."  we  mu^t 
understand  qiiinas  centesimas,  or  60  per  cent.,  aa 
the  sum  taken  from  the  capital.  Niebuhr*  la  of 
opinion  that  the  monthly  rate  of  theoentesims  waa 
of  foreign  origin,  and  nrst  adopted  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Sulla.  The  old  ytarly  rat'  e^tabli8hed  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  (B  C.  460)  was  the  unciariuts 
fenns.  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to  meat 
(1)  ore  tweiuh  of  the  centestma  paid  montUy,  i 
one  per  cent  per  annnm;  and  (S)  one  twdfth  of  the 
principal  paid  monthly,  or  a  hundred  per  cent  pci 
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ftDnmn.  Nicbuhr'  refutes  at  Irngth  the  two  opin- 
ions ;  but  it  may  be  surticieiit  to  observe  tliat  one 
t0  inconsisU-'Dt  witli  common  sense,  and  the  other 
iriUi  liie  early  history  of  the  Republic.  A  third  and 
taibfiieiory  opinion  is  as  follows :  The  nncia  was 
Ibe  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  and  since  the  full  (12  m.) 
copper  coinage  was  still  in  use  at  Rome  when  the 
Twelve  Tables  became  law,  the  phrase  iinciarium 
feots  would  be  a  natural  expression  for  interest  of 
MS  omes  in  the  poand ;  t.  e.,  a  twdllh  part  of  the 
icm  borrowed,  or  8)  per  cent ,  not  per  month,  but 
per  year.  This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Ro- 
aiuu  year  of  ten  months,  wonld  (jive  10  per  cent, 
ibr  the  civil  year  of  twelve  months,  which  was  in 
eoonmon  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The 
■Mlofj  of  the  Greek  terms  r^of,  Hiwrof,  6tc., 
eonflnns  this  Tiew,  which,  as  Niehohr  oosenres,  is 
not  invalidated  by  the  admission  that  it  ciipposea  a 
year!) ,  and  not  a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for, 
though  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  interest 
became  dae  every  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
having  been  the  ease  formerly.*  Nor  is  it  diffionlt 
to  account  for  the  change  :  it  probably  was  con- 
nected with  the  iiioditications  made  from  lime  to 
time  in  the  Roman  law  of  dditor  and  creditor  (such 
a»  the  abolition  of  personal  slavery  for  debt),  the 
natural  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  creditors 
more  scrupulous  in  lending  money,  and  more  vigi- 
lant in  exactin?  the  interest  due  upon  it. 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  [irincipal  and  inter- 
est at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow  money 
ftttmafiresheredllortopajroflrhis  old  debt  This 
proceeding  was  very  Ireqaent,  and  called  a  *'  ▼enu- 
re,*** a  word  which  Festus*  thus  explains :  *'  Vertu- 
ram  fiucrc,  mutuum  pTunuim  sumere,  ex  to  dictum 
ut,  <)i(od  tmtto  qui  mutuabaniur  ab  altis,  ut  aliit  »ol- 
werevl,  velul  vertennt  ertiUerem:'  It  anumnted  to 
little  abort  of  ^«|fng  oaanpoand  interest,  or  so  aaar 
ludsuius  anmversarios,  another  phrase  fiir  which 
was  usurae  renovatae  ;  <•  ir ,  centesimoe  renovata;  is 
twelve  per  cent,  compound  interest,  to  which  Cicc- 
ro*  opposes  centesime  perpetuo  fenore  =12  per 
oent.  simple  iotereaL  Tbo  following  phrases  are 
of  ooinmon  aoeoirenoe  In  connexion  with  Iwfrow- 
int;  and  lendina:  money  at  interest  :  "  Pecuniam 
apud  alKjuem  collucare,"  to  lend  money  at  interest; 

releffere,"  to  call  it  in  again  ;  "  cavere,"  to  give 
security  for  it  i  "  opponere"  or  *'  oppooere  pignori," 
to  give  as  a  pledge  or  mortgage :  hence  the  pun  in 
Catullus,* 

"  Furi,  rillu!a  voslra  nun  ad  Austri 
Flatus  opposila  nee  ad  Favoni : 
Vtrum  aa  mitlia  quindeeim  et  dueentot. 
Owentmm  horr^iUm  atque  petHtefOem.** 
The  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
transactions  Proper^  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
debtor,  registned  in  a  banker's  or  any  other  ac- 
count-book :  hcnre  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  dei>tor,  or  a  debt  itself.  Thus  we 
have  '•  binium  nomen,"  a  good  debt  ;  "  nomina  fa- 
cerc,"  to  lend  moneys,^  and  also  to  borrow  money.* 
Moreover,  the  Romans  generally  discharged  debts 
through  the  agcncv  of  a  banker  (tn  foro  et  dc  mensee 
acriptura)  rather  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment 
(ex  iirrn  domoquc);  and  a.s  an  order  Or  undertaking 
for  payment  was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to 
Ini  paid,  with  the  receiver's  name  underneath  or 
aloQgaide  it,*  benre  came  the  pbraaea  "scribere 
irammos  alicui,"  to  promise  to  pay  **  reseribere," 
to  pay  back,  of  a  debtor."  So  also  "  iH-TRcribcre," 
to  give  a  bdl  or  draught  iprrscnptto)  on  a  banker  j 


for  payment,  in  oppoailkm  to  pbjmeoi  bf  lot^i 

money.' 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditr-  is  glial 
under  Nbxi.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  hero  ttMl 
tbo  Licinian  laws  fsM.  Ltcnnat  Laoss),  by  which 

tue  grievance.?  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  Uie  rate  o( 
iniercst  that  might  be  legally  demanded  ;  and  it  if 
clear,  from  vahous  circumsUnces,*  that  the  scaroi^ 
of  money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  rate  (uneiarium  fcnus)  of  the  Twelve  fa- 
bles, or  cau.scd  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws,*  the  rate 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-established,  and  any 
higher  rate  prohibited  by  the  bill  {ngMio)  of  the 
tribunes  Dnilins  and  Mttnins. 

Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Taci- 
tus* calls  the  "  fcnebre  malum"  became  at  last  SS 
serioos  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  live  eontmissioners 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose  muter  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  bankera.  These  opened  their  banks  in 
the  Faram»  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasory  oflbred 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
(etmere)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordt  rt-d 
that  land  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  regulation  which  Ce- 
sar adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.*  By  these  meaaSi 
Livy*  tells  us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  sat« 
isfketorily  liquidated.  Five  years  afterward,  the  Io> 
gal  rate  of  interest  was  still  farther  lowered  to  the 
"  semunciarium  fenus,"  or  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  sum  {ad  semuneia*  redacts  twatm*);  an£ 
in  B.C.  346  we  read  of  aeveral  usnrere  being  poa- 
ished  fbr  a  Tiolatlon  of  the  law.*  by  whkdi  they  were 
subjectc.l  to  a  pf^nalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.'  But  all  tiiese  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives  ;  the  termination  and  cure  uf  the  evO 
was  something  more  decisive — ^neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy — a  gen- 
eral abolition  of  debts,  or  xP^'^  utzokoit^.^*  This 
happened  in  H  C.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  politi- 
cal changes  of  <,'reat  importance,  and  was  followed 
up  by  the  passing  of  the  Genucian  laws,  which  for- 
bade the  taking  of  nanry  altogether.*'  •  A  law  like 
this,  however,  was  sure  to  be  evaded,  and  there 
was  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  so ;  it  only  affected 
Roman  citizens,  and  therefore  the  usurers  granted 
loans,  not  in  the  name  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
Latins  and  allies  who  were  not  bound  b)r  iL**  To 
prevent  this  evasion,  the  Sempronian  law  was  paaa- 
ed  (B.C.  194),  which  placed  the  Latins  and  slUes 
on  the  same  fuotin?,  in  respect  of  lending  money,as 
the  full  Roman  citaens.  At  last,  alter  many  futile 
attempts  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate  and  in  anv  ahape,  the  idea  was  abandoned  al* 
together,  and  the  eemeaima,  or  IS  per  cent,  per  an* 
num,  became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate.  Nie- 
bulir,'*  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  (irst  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  lime  of 
Sulla  i  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  rate  by  any 
speeitt  enactment,  or  from  general  consent,  does 
not  appear. .  Some  writers  have  inferred'*  that  it 
was  first  legalized  by  the  edicts  of  .'he  city  prastors, 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  praetorian  and  procoasular  edicts, 
conpled  with  the  Act  that  some  proeonsular  edicts 
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tre  (daant,  b;  tvhicb  the  centesima  is  fixed  as  the 
legal  rate  in  proconaatar  provinces  (in  edicio  traUui- 
tio  centetintA*  mt  obternaiurum  k^ui^).  Whether 
this  supposition  is  tnie  or  not.  it  is  admitted  that 
the  centcsima,  or  \'2  per  cent ,  was  the  legal  rate  to- 
wards the  closf  of.  thn  Republic,  and  also  under  the 
emperors.  Juatiniai:  redoced  it  to  6  per  cent.* 

In  cases  of  fenas  nntiticmn,  hitwcvrr.  or  bottom- 
ry, as  the  risk  was  the  iimnt  y  li-iukT's,  he  might 
'Icraanil  any  interest  ho  likfd  while  the  vessel  on 
whicli  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  aAer 
ito  raaehed  harbour,  and  whfie  she  was  theie,  no 
man  than  Ihe  usual  rate  on 2  per  oent.  or  the  cen- 
testaia  could  be  demanded. 

JiMtinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  forfeottS  mmti- 
emn  under  all  circumstances.* 

INTERPRES,  an  Interpreter.  This  class  of 
per3ona  became  very  iiuiu'  rons  ;infl  nfrc-^.^ary  tu 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
finom  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  fmm  Rome  to 
otlipr  statce.  were  grncrally  accompanied  hy  inter- 
preters to  explain  tlie  olijccLs  of  the  embassy  to  the 
respective  auilioritie.s.*  In  large  mercantile  towns, 
the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kiad  of  ageata  throu^ 
whom  bnsiness  was  done,  were  sometfmea  very 
nmueioiis,  and  Pliny*  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in 
Cuichis,  there  were  at  one  time  nu  less  than  130 
persons  who  acted  as  interpreters  to  the  Roman 
nercbants,  and  through  whom  all  their  business 
was  carried  on. 

.^11  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  i|iie»tors, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  hdd  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
m£,6  in  the  Latin  iiingua^e  and  as  thoy  could  not 
be  expected  it  be  acijuamted  with  the  lan^Miage  of 
the  provincials,  they  had  always  among  ihrir  str- 
raiits  (Wii.  ArPABiTOBss)  one  or  more  interpreters, 
who  were  generally  Romans,  but  in  most  eases 
undoubtedly  freedmen.'  Those  interpreters  had 
not  only  to  otKciate  at  the  convcntus  {vid.  Conven- 
Tvs),  but  aliio  e.\plained  to  the  Roman  governor 
everything  which  the  provineiala  might  wish  to  be 
laid  bi^foie  him." 

INTERREGNUM.    {V,J  Intebhex  ) 

INTERREX  This  otlice  is  said  to  have  been 
Instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  sen- 
ate wished  to  share  the  soverrijjn  po\rer  among 
themselves  instead  of  clectiug  a  king.  For  this 
purjjo^e,  aeeortlinfj  to  J. ivy,*  the  senate,  which  then 
consisteil  of  one  hundred  members,  was  divided  into 
ton  deeories,  and  from  each  of  these  decaries  one 
senator  was  nominated.  These  togetler  formed  a 
board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of  ItUerret  t$,  each  of 
whom  enjoyed  in  suoceasioii  the  regal  power  and 
its  badges  for  five  days;  and  If  no  king  wras  ap> 
pointed  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the  rota- 
tion began  anew.  The  period  during  which  they 
exercised  their  power  was  called  an  Inlaregnum. 
Dionysios**  and  Plutarch**  give  a  difllhreDt  aceonnt 
of  the  matter,  but  fliat  of  Livy  appears  the  most 
probable.  Niebuhr'*  supposes  that  the  first  inler- 
rcges  were  exclusively  Ramnes,  and  that  they  were 
the  decern  primi,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whom 
the  first  was  ehief  of  the  whole  senate.** 

The  interreges  agreed  among  themselves  who 
should  be  proposed  as  king,'*  and  if  the  senate  ap- 
proved of  their  choice,  th^  summoned  Uw  assem- 
bly of  the  curie,  and  proposed  the  person  whom 
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j  tliey  had  previousjy  agreed  upon ;  tb.  piw«v  (f  Ai 
cur  lie  was  confined  to  accepting  or  tejeetlng  hat 

The  choice  of  the  senate  was  called  patnm  oix/urv 
tas;*  the  putting  of  his  acceptance  or  n-jecuuu  u 
the  vote  ill  tti(  curia?,  rogare  ;*  and  the  deoret  SV 
the  curie  on  the  subject,  ju»tu»  aopuli.* 

Interregea  were  appointed  unoer  Ihe  Repnbiie 
holding  the  eomitia  for  the  election  of  the  conin'i 
when  llie  con.suls,  thmugh  civil  commotions  ta 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their  j%m 
of  office.*  £acb  held  the  office  for  only  five  daja, 
as  under  the  kings.  The  eomitia  were  hardly  ever 
held  by  the  first  interrex  ;  more  usually  by  the  vviiad 
or  third  ;*  but  in  one  instance  we  read  of  an  elev- 
enth, and  in  another  of  a  fourteenth  interrex  *  Tha 
eomitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held  bf 
Spurios  Laeretios  as  interrex,*  whom  Livy*  caBi 
also  pra/ectus  urfns  The  intern  et  s  under  tin-  ii>- 
public,  at  least  from  B.C.  482,  were  elected  by  ihs 
senate  from  the  whole  body,  and  were  not  fwiliaiii 
to  the  decem  primi,  or  ten  chief  senatDrs,  as  under 
the  kings.*  Plebeians,  however,  w-ere  not  admiMH 
bie  to  this  office ;  and,  consequently,  when  plshS' 
ians  were  admitted  into  the  scaate,  the  patrieia 
senators  met  withjotthe  pleMan  members  to  dect 
an  interrex  '*  For  this  reason,  as  wf  II  .i.s  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  the  interrex  exerted 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  we  find  that  tbe 
tribunes  of  the  plelw  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  an  interrex.'*  The  interrex  h.i.l  jo- 
risdiclio.** 

Interregea  continued  to  be  appointed  occasioaa^y 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,**  hot  after 

that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex  till  the  ?(  n.it. .  by 
command  of  Sulla,  creaitd  an  interrex  to  hoia  tbr 
cornitia  u>r  his  election  as  dictator,  B.C.  83  lo 
B.C.  66  another  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  tlM 
eomitia,  hi  whteh  Pompey  and  Cmsos  were  tkjti 
ed  consuls  ;••  and  we  also  read  of  inierregcs  iu  B.C. 
53  and  53,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  an  interrei 
held  the  eomitia,  in  which  Pompcgr  was  apfviitid 
sole  consuL'* 

INTE-RUIA.  (Kif/.TcxicA) 

INTESTA'BILIS  In  ihe  I  wolvc  Table*  Hwm 
declared  "  gut  se  stent  testantr  Ul/npenm  futht,  m 
;eshmonium  faniUur,  imprabiu  inlealabiiiMqve 
According  to  these  passages,  a  person  who  bad 
been  a  witness  on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  at 
the  making  oi  a  will,  and  afterward  refused  to  give 
bis  tesiunooy,  was  "  intestabilis,"  that  is,  rtisf|uah 
tied  fVom  ever  being  a  witness  on  any  other  oeea> 
sion.  The  word  afterward  seems  to  have  h.id  it* 
meaning  extended,  and  to  have  been  used  to  ex- 
press one  who  could  not  make  a  will,  and  «tM»  la- 
boured under  a  general  civil  incapacity.'* 

INTESTATO,  HEREDITATES  AB  (Vtd 
Heres,  Roman,  p.  497  ) 

INTE.STaTUS.    (Vtd.  Herbs.  Romak,  p.  4»7.l 

•INT'L'BUM  or  INT'YBUM.  a  plant,  of  wbM 
two  kind^j,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writ  ers.  I  he  iuriucr  ls  tbe 
Cuhorium,  or  Inttibum  erraJtcum  of  Pliny,**  our  biUflr 
Succory,  or  the  Ciekonnm  Intylnu  uf  LiaoKoa  ;  the 
latter  is  Fliny'a  homittm  MtfMvsi,  called  alao 
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41.— Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  14.— NiebuUr,  in.,  p.  42y.— Waller,  p.  (f^ 
W.)-ll.  (Liv.,  IV..  43.-IU  ,  mi.,  .14  ;~  12.  (Lit.,  i.,  41, 
.Nii-buhr.  ill.,  {..  2S.)  — 13.  iLiv.,  xxn  .  03,  34.)— 14.  (Appim 
Ik'Il.  Civ  ,  1.,  1*!^.)— 15.  (Ih.:n  C.is...  nut..  27.  3I.«-I^.  (Dte 
Cm>.,  il  ,  45  — .\»ciin.  »i]  (  ir  ,  Mil.,  uiil.,  1'.  3J.  rJ. 
I'lut.,  I'om;!.,  M.)  — 17.  ( D.rV^rn,  I  lU  nncht,  Ac.  p.  ft07.— 
Cunip^  Uirlli'i*,  VI..  7  ,  xv.,  1.1.)— 18.  <Hor.,  S«.,  II ,  lu  ,  lat 
— K,  ttL  1,  ■.  IH,  16.— InM.,  II.,  liU  10.)— 19.  (H.  N*. .  xn 
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jn^  otu  findive,  the  Ciekorium  cniirM,  L  The 
latjlimn  is  mM  to  have  eome  originally  from  Kgypt, 
where  great  use  was  made  of  it ;  and,  when  intro- 
duced  intu  Europe,  il  brouijlit  along  with  it  its 
K^fyjitian  or  Coptic  name,  wlucli  became  in  Greek 
siX<^ptov  or  Kixupn.  The  Arabians  call  it  Cktkou- 
t'iik,  by  a  name  oonrapted  fram  the  preceding.  By 
the  epithet  erratieum  PUny  meana  '*  wiU**  or  **  aav- 
agc,"  as  appears  from  his  own  words:  **£rraticam, 
^uod  apui  not  quidam  ambuleiatn  appcllavere,  m 
^f^to  cichorium  kkojU,  quod  tyleutre  tU."  Fee, 
Wowever,  insists,  and  with  much  appearance  uf 
raaaoo,  that  the  tenn  in  question  refeis  rather  to 
the  long,  noroerous,  and  spreading  roots  of  the 
plant,  whence  Virgil  speaks  of  the  "amanx  inlu!^ 
fitrit."^  Tlie  modern  name  Endive,  as  givt  ii  lo  llie 
cultivated  Kind,  comes  from  the  barbarous  word  en- 
dima,  whicii  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
erideotly  cormpled  Ana  the  AnUe  knUA  or  the 
classical  Latin  term  hOji^mm,  nast  probaUy  the 
former.  • 

IN\  KN PA-RICM.    ( V,d.  Hkres, RoVAlf,p.  500.) 

INVtisTlS.     (Km/.  iMfOBEB.) 

*IN'ULA.  Elecampane,  the  'ET/^ivtov  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Inula  (or  Emda)  Ctmp^na  of  the  aehooi  of  8a- 

lernum.    ( Ki<i.  HsLSNtOK.) 

(<of),  the  Violet-  The  Viola  odorala,  or 
Sweet  Violet,  is  the  lov  utAav  of  Theopiirastus,*  the 
'.ov  rropfvpovv  of  DioscoriJcs,*  and  the  species  of 
Violet  so  often  celebrated  by  the  poets.  Aooordiag 
to  Schneider,  the  lov  x^^*^p^  of  IlieophnMtaa  ia  the 

Ch'srranthus  chciri,  or  Wall*flower.  Fee^  however, 
&eenis  disinclined  to  adopt  this  extension  uf  the 
term  viola  or  lov,  notwithstanding  the  immense  eru- 
dition which  Sprengei  haa  empioiyed  in  favour  of  en- 
larging the  Kmita  of  the  genua  Ftsfs  (Zov)  among  the 
ancient.;  The  Vto!a  paUna  of  Virgil  appears  to 
have  been  the  V,  palu»:ru  of  Ltnna:us,  or  else  the 
V.  numlAiM  of  the  same  botanist.' 

■ICKNIA  (iwvitt),  a  term  properly  denoting  "  a  bed 
oTvioleia.**  but  also  applied  to  several  apeeiea  of  the 
Violet,  and  especially  to  the  Viola  odoraia* 

•IPH'YO.N  (iifvov),  a  species  of  plant,  liauliiii 
states  that  some  held  the  Arphodelmi  luUus  to  be 
the  Ifoov  of  Tbeophrastus.  Stackhousc  proposes 
tlie  Lesenis/a  tysea,  or  Spike  Lavender  ' 

<^IPS  (It^).  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theopbrastus, 
most  probably  the  same  as  the  Cynips,  L.  "The 
Cynipes,"  observes  Adams,  "  pierce  tlic  leaves  of 
plants  with  their  sting,  and  depusite  their  eggs  in 
the  woond :  the  extravasated  juices  rise  round  it, 
and  farm  a  gall  which  becomes  hard ;  in  this  the 
larva  lives  and  feeds,  and  changes  to  a  pupa.  In 
this  country,  the  gall  mo^l  nnniiion  i>  louml  on 
the  Rota  caninit  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
grammariaas  .Vmui mius  and  Cyrillus  restrict  this 
term  to  the  Cympt  of  the  Vine  andCarob-nut  (ittpo' 
viuw,  so  I  propose  to  read  inrtead  of  ircpurwv)."* 

IREN     (  Vtd.  EiREs.) 

♦IRIS  (ifiif),  a  plant,  the  Iris.  The  description 
giren  of  its  flowers  by  Dioscorides  makes  tlicin  of 
varioaa  oolours,  white,  yellow,  purple,  dec,  from 
wbioli  it  weald  clearly  appear  tliat  under  this  name 
n  tre  comprehended  more  than  one  species  of  Iris. 
.-^Iircngel  thinks  that  the  Iris  Germantcit  and  Floren- 
Uiia  are  more  particularly  applicalilc  to  the  descrij)- 
tion  of  Dioscorides.  Adams  stazes  that,  as  long  as 
the  Galenical  Pharmacopoeia  continued  in  repute  in 
Prance,  the  Iru  Flomuiim  wse  invariahly  aubatitn- 
ted  for  the  ancient  Iris.* 


\.  (Oeon.,  i.,  HO.)—*.  (Ft«,  FkiS*  Virgtle,  p.  Ux.,  Ac.)— 
I  (U.  P.,  1.,  1*;  iii.,  18.)— 1  (ir.,  I».>— 5.  (AJams,  Append., 
«.  ».)— 8.  (The<»hrMt.,  II.  P.,  i.,  9 ;  ti.,  8.— Adanu,  Appeiwl., 
I.  ».;— 7.  (Theophrwit.,  H.  P..Ti.,  7  ;  Tii..  12.)-8.  (Thcplinut , 
U.  P.,  t:;' .  10.  —  AcUroc,  Append.,  •.  v.)  — 0.  (Th"  i>i.lini»i., 
H.  F..  i,  7  ;      ft,  *€.  — Dmi«w-,  i.,  J.-AUaun,  Appeud., 


(RPEX,  UIKPEX,  or  l  UPEX*'  a  Janow,  ased 
to  dear  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  to  leid  and  braik 

down  the  soil.  The  harrow  of  the  anoienta*  lilw 

ours,  had  iron  tct  ih.  ami  was  drawn  by  oxen.* 

•IS'.VTIS  .  .■'T,rr,'<;  ,  a  (il.iiit,  III.'  (;!u.^)-"n  o:  ihp  Lat- 
ins,  and  the  iiiih!>  ra  Woad,  yielding  a  oeautiful  blue 
dye.    {Vid.  Gi-vbTi  M  ) 

ISELA'STKJI  LUDI.    (Vul.  ATHLBTiB,  p.  120.) 

ISOPOLITEIA    O'id.  CiviTAS.  Gsaax,  p.  259.) 

•ISOP'YRO.N"  (tCTuTiywj ).  a  plant,  probably  the 
Bog  Bean,  or  Mcnyantha  Irifoliala.  "  From  the 
account  of  Galen  and  Paulus  .^gineta,"  ubscrvea 
Adams.  "  it  might  be  taken  for  the  Kidney  Bean  or 
Fasel,  bntlNoseorides  dearly  distm^ishes  between 
these.  DodonaMis  atlvanrcd  the  opinion  that  the 
Menyantkct  tnjuhaia,  or  Bog  Bean,  i»  the  ioorrvpuv 
of  Dioscorides ;  but,  as  Sprengei  remarks,  its  bo- 
tanical characters  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
Isopyrum  as  given  by  Dieeoorides.  At  tlie  same 
time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  the  Bog  Bean  is  -si ill  u.stil  hy  the  com- 
mon people  in  Scotland  for  the  cure  of  those  com- 
plaints fur  which  Dioscorides  recommends  the  Iso* 
pynim.  The  opinion  of  Dodonaus  is  farther  eonn- 
tenanced  by  Bauhin."» 

ISOTELEIA,  ISOTELEIS.  (Vid.CiMix., 
Greek,  p  259.) 

ISTH.MIAN  GAMES  ('l90/xia),  one  of  the  foe: 
great  national  festivala  of  the  Greeks  This  feeli> 
val  derived  its  name  from  the  Corintbiab  laiiimn^i^ 
where  it  was  held.  Where  the  isthmus  is  narrow- 
est, l>etween  the  coa.st  of  itie  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  CEnean  hills,  was  the  Temple 
of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a  theatre  and  a  stadi- 
um of  white  marble.*  The  entrance  to  the  temple 
was  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  statoea  of  the  vte* 
tors  in  the  Isthmian  ^aint \s,  and  with  groves  of  pinjh 
trees.  These  games  were  said  originally  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Mcliocrles, 
who  was  also  called  Palcmoo.'  Their  original 
mode  of  celebration  paitoolt,  as  Plotaroh*  remarks. 
nior«^  of  the  cliaractor  of  mystcri(\s  than  of  a  great 
and  iiatiuudl  assembly  with  Us  various  amusements, 
and  was  perrormcd  at  night.  Subsequent  lo  the 
age  of  i'heseus,  the  Isthinia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon ;  and  this  innovation  ia  as- 
cribed to  Theseus  himself,  who,  according  to  some 
legends,  was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth eoodueted  by  the  Corinthiana».  but  Theaeua 
had  reserved  fnt  his  Athenians  some  honourable 
distinctions  :  those  .\thenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  acro.s^  the  Saronic  Gulf  in  a  sacred 
vessel  {dfUjtii),  and  an  honorary  place  (irpoecS/jm),  as 
large  as  the  sail  of  ibeir  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
than  during  the  edebration  of  the  games.*  In 
times  of  war  b^ t\\  i  * n  the  two  states,  a  sacred  Inire 
was  coiicludL'd,  tiui  tbe  Athenians  were  invited  ti> 
attend  at  llic  solcnimiies.*  The  EIrans  did  not 
take  part  in  the  games,  and  various  stories  wcr^ 
related  lo  aoooont  for  thia  amgolar  circumstance.* 
It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Wachsmuth,'* 
that  the  Isthmia,  after  the  changes  ascribed  to  The- 
seus, were  inert'ly  a  p.mc^'yris  of  the  lonians  of 
Peloponnesus  and  those  of  .\ttica  ;  for  it  should  be 
observed  tlttt  Poaeidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  wbcas 
worship  appean  originally  to  have  been  unknown 


I.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.)— 3.  (Pettus,  «.  r.— S«rr.  ia  Vin^ 
Oeorg.,  i.,  S3.— Vurru,  Do  Li&jf.  Lat.,  t.,  31.  ad.  Speag*!.)^.' 
(DioKur.,  Utt.— P.  .Cfpn..  Tii.,  S.— Bmuiib,  Piou,  P>  >I7 
— Adamt,  Apprml.,  ».  v.)—t.  (Pint.,  li.,  I,  t  7.— Strab..  »iiL,  & 

p.  IflB.— i:ompare  p.  2M,  'd.  Taurhnitz.)  — 5.  (A|«>I1  d  ,  wi.,  4 
3.— Pans.,  II..  1.  3.)-6.  (Thc».,  25.)-:.  ;I';Ht..  1.  ,  .)—«.  (Thu 
cyd.,  vMi.,  10.^  9.  (Pkiu.     ,  S,  4  S.)-iO.  (ilellen.  Alfrtk  ,  I 
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10  tiM  Donans.   I>uriDS  the  reign  of  the  QypmHia 

at  Corinth,  the  celebration  cf  the  Isthmian  games 
was  suspended  for  seventy  years.*  But  after  this 
liino  thov  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  national 
/bstival  of  all  the  Qreeks.  la  Olymp.  49  they  be> 
mne  periodieal,  and  were  heneefinth  eelebreted 
regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every  Olympi- 
ad, that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olym- 
piad. The  Isthmia  hrld  in  the  first  year  of  an 
Olympiad  feU  in  the  Corinthian  month  Panemus 
(the  Attic  Heeatombaron) ;  and  those  which  were 
held  in  tl.'S  third  year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  either  in 
the  month  of  Munychion  or  Thargphon  *  Pliny* 
waA  Solinus*  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  thia  nga- 
larity  the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  hj  the 
Qreelcs  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  328  B.C  , 
tho  Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  the  Isthmia  ;*  and  it  was  at  this  solemnity 
that,  in  196  B.C.,  Flaminius  proclaimed  before  an 
innumerable  assembly  the  independence  of  Greece.* 
After  the  fall  of  C<trinth  in  146  B.C.,  the  Sicyonians 
were  honoured  with  the  pririlege  of  condocting  the 
Isthmian  games :  but  when  the  town  of  Corinth 
was  rebuilt  by  J  Ca?sar,^  tlie  rij^ht  of  comhirting 
the  solemnities  was  restored  tu  the  Corinthians, 
and  it  seems  that  they  henceforth  continued  to  be 
cdebrated  till  Christianity  became  the  atate-religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire." 

The  season  of  tli-'  Isthmian  solcmities  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  great  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  Olympia,  and  embraced  all  tlic  varieties  of  ath- 
letic performances,  such  as  wrestlinij,  the  pancrati- 
um, together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing.'  Ma- 
«ieal  and  poetical  contests  were  likewise  carried  on, 
ind  m  the  liitter  women  were  also  allowed  to  take 
part,  as  we  must  infer  from  Plutarch, who.  on  the 
author!^  of  Potemo,  states,  that  in  the  treasury  at 
Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book,  which  had  been 
presented  to  it  by  Anstomache,  the  poetess,  after 
she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia  .\t  a 
late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  character  of 
the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatly  altered ; 
for  in  the  letter  of  tlie  Kmp'-ror  Julian  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians  purchased 
be.ars  and  panthers  for  the  piir[>)st'  nf  e\hihiting 
their  li^ts  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  eoatom  of  introdociog  fights  of  animate  on 
this  occasion  eommeneed  aoon  afker  the  time  of 
Ceesar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
ateted  at  first  of  a  mwiand  of  pine-leares*  and  after- 
ward of  a  wreath  of  try ;  btit  m  the  end  the  ivy  was 

again  .sujH'rsrdcd  l>y  a  piii'^  i^arland  "  Simple  a? 
auch  a  reward  was,  a  victor  in  these  games  gained 
the  greatest  distinction  and  honour  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  a  victory  not  only  rendered  the  indi- 
Tidual  who  obtained  it  a  suhjeet  of  admiration,  but 
ahed  listre  oter  his  family,  and  the  whoh?  town  or 
community  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  Solon 
MtaUi^ea  by  a  law,  that  every  Athenian  who  gain 
ed  the  virtonr'  at  the  Isthmian  games  should  receive 
from  the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
-i'zchinae »»  His  victory  wasgenerally  c<  lrhrated  in 
Icft^  odes,  ealied  Epioikia,  or  triumphal  odes,  of 
wkieh  wn  aclK  possess  some  heantiful  speehtMns 
amoag  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See  Mns-siou  in  the 
^ffm   de  PArir'!   ;'fv  Insmpt    cl  B-H    [^>!  ,  v  .  p. 

'Jl4,  \i"  — !)l--rMi.  /).  /iii'i'.'i/-  /'.I'/n'ir  <\i-rnii\'im 
 . — . ! 

I.  (Soiin,,  r.  12.) — 2.  (Conini,  Diswrt.  Af^on.,  -t. — Comjiar*  1 
tttUer  ad  Tbur j-d.,  viii.,  9.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  ir.,  3.)— 4.  (.•.  9.)— 5. 
(IVjlyb.,  iU  (Polvb  ,  xy\H..  29.)— 7.  (Pni»  .  ii  ,  1,  ♦  8.  | 

— Id^  ii ,  S,  t  2.)— a  (Suet..  Ner.,  94.— Julian  Imprria.,  Emtu,  I 
S9.)— 9.  (P»a«.,  tr ,  t, «  4.— Pnlyti.,  L  «.)— 10.  (S)rmpo«i,tr.,a,)— 

11  (na:.,S^rii^,T.,|.v.|t  :Pl«t., SoL, SS.) 


Pijidaricorum,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  <^  Hi 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  MoUer,  Uui.    Chmk  SM^  ^ 

p  230,  dec  ) 

IT.V'LIA.    (  Vtd.  Coi-ovu,  p.  S8S.) 

ITER.     (Ku^  SSRTITUTBS.) 

JUDEX.  JUDIOIUM.    A  Roman  nagkualv 

generally  did  not  investigate  th'-  faets  in  dispote  ia 
such  matters  as  wore  brought  before  him :  be 
pointed  a  judex  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  him  ia- 
atractiooa.  (Kut.  Actio.)  Acoordingqr,  the  wholt 
of  dTtl  pioeeduie  was  expreased  by  the  two  pbmsa 
jus  and  judicium,  of  which  the  former  compreheod- 
ed  all  that  took  place  before  the  magiatratia  (» 
jl'irre),  and  the  latter  all  that  took  place  before  tta 
judex  {injuiieio).  Originally  eren  the  cnagistratoi 
was  called  judex,  as,  lor  instance,  the  consul  and 
praetor;'  and  under  the  Empire  the  term  judex 
often  d<9signated  the  praeses.  In  the  iaiennediaic 
period  it  designated  n  person  whose  firaelioaa  aiy 
be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  judex  was  appointed;  ia 
others,  several  were  appointed,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  aometimes  called  recuperatorea,  as  o^ 
poeed  to  the  single  jndex.*  Under  eertain  ciieuui* 
stances,  the  judex  was  called  ari>iter :  thus  judei 
and  arbiter  are  named  together  in  the  Twelve  T»> 
bles* 

A  judex,  when  appointed,  was  bound  to  discbar^ 
the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had  some  rain' 
excuse  {exrusatio)  X  person  inight  also  tHr  dis<jual- 
ified  from  being  a  judex.  There  were  oertam  sea- 
sons of  the  year  wlien  legal  busioesa  was  done  ai 
Rome  {cum  res  a^fhantur*),  and  at  these  times  the 
services  of  the  judiccs  were  required.  These  l^al 
terms  were  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  aa 
that  there  were  periods  of  vacation  :*  ia  the  piDvi» 
ces,  the  terraa  depended  on  the  oonventna.  A  jn> 
dex  was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  attfndanoa 
when  he  was  required.  In  any  given  case,  the  iitt' 
gant  parties  agreed  upon  a  judex,  or  accepted  his 
whom  the  magbtratus  proposed.  A  party  had  the 
power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex,  though  there 
must  have  hr-cn  some  limit  tn  tins  [>o\vr  r  •  In  ,mn.\-, 
where  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a  peregnoas, 
n  pnregriwia  might  be  judex.  ^  The  judet  wna 
sworn  to  discharsre  his  duty  faithfully  • 

Win  n  Italy  had  received  its  Mr<;aiiizaln>n  frora 
Ih'^  Hoiiians.  the  inagistralus  <>(  ihe  several  citiei 
had  jurisdiclio,  and  appointed  a  judex  as  the  prctor 
did  at  Rome  (let  RmMa  it  OiU/ia  OiatUpina).  Ia 
the  provinces,  the  gnvemors  appointed  r.  judex  at 
reeuperatorcj,  as  the  ease  might  be,  at  the  coovea- 
toa  wbioh  they  held  for  the  admHitaliMion  of  ja$- 
tion;  and  the  judex  or  recopemtom  wsreaaledcd 
both  from  Roman  dtisens  and  natitrea. 

When  the  judex  was  ap[)i>int<'d.  the  proccedinifi 
in  jure  or  belore  the  prietor  were  tenuinated,  which 
was  sometimes  cxpressei!  by  the  terra  LiUm  CamiU' 
tatio,  the  phrases  Lis  Conteslata  and  Jud.  turn  At- 
ceptum  being  ctjuivalent  in  the  classical  jurists. 
{Vtd  Litis  Contsstatio.)  The  parties  appeared 
before  the  judex  on  the  third  day  {camjftrtmimahti, 
unless  the  prator  had  deferrad  the  Jodieliim  A* 
some  sufficient  reason  The  judex  v^aa  g^ne^iUy 
aided  by  advisers  {junseonsuit^^  !»tn.x^  the  law, 
who  were  said  la  iohti!3i.  idesse  but  th*'  judex 
alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment.  The  am^ 
ter  was  first  tmefly  stated  to  the  judex  {e*mam  emt- 
jectio,  collecho).  and  the  advocates  of  cich  p^irty 
supported  bis  cause  in  a  speech.  1'he  evidence 
seema  to  have  been  given  at  theanme  tune  thai  tke 
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woio  ottde,  aad  iiut  to  Juve  beeo  beard 
IpAra  the  advoeatea  madn  tbefar  addraea.*  But  it 

ii  probah!.^  t'.ial  the  practice  in  this  respect  might 
vary  in  liilTcicnt  case<i.  Witnc^ssea  were  pro  liined 
on  botli  sides,  and  examined  orally  ;  the  witnesses 
•It  oae  side  were  aUo  cross-examined  by  theoiher.* 
Written  doemneata,  aueb  aa  inatmineDta  and  books 
e/  acf.oant,  were  also  siven  ia  evidenee ;  and  some- 
tirsf^s  the  depositinn  of  an  absent  witness  was  read, 
when  it  was  contirmed  by  an  oath.*  There  were 
ao  means  of  compeliiog  a  person  to  give  evidence 
InAm  tbe  legislation  of  Juiinian,  unlna  tbey  were 
•Invea^  tit»  in  mm  eaaaa  migiit  be  put  to  tbe  tor- 
ture. 

AftT  all  the  evidence  was  given  an  1  the  advo- 
eatea bad  fioiahed,  the  judex  gave  sentence ;  if 
tiMra  WOTB  aeveral  judices,  a  loajority  decided.  If 
tkt  Mttflr  was  one  of  diAooUy,  tbe  hearing  might 
be  adjoaraed  aa  often  ••  waa  neeeaaary  {ampliatio) ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  ho  might  declare  this  upon  oath,  and  so  | 
release  himself  from  the  difficulty.  This  was  done 
bj  tbe  form  of  worda  non  Uquere '  (N.  L.).*  The 
•entenoe  was  prooounoed  orally,  and  was  some- 
times first  wriltea  on  a  tablet  If  the  defendant 
did  not  make  his  appearance  after  Ijeinij  duly  sum- 
moned, judgment  iiHsht  he  ^wt-n  a^iinsl  him. 

The  sentence  was  eitber  of  abeoluUo  or  condem- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  waa  called 
condemnatio  (rii.  Actio,  p.  20),  empowered  the 
judex  to  condemn  or  acquit  (,€(mdemnare,  obBolvere^). 
Tbe  d'ifcndant  might  satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the 
judicium  bad  been  constituted  by  tbe  litis  coniesta- 
tio  (|Mel  *eeeftum  judidmmf),  and  before  judgment 
was  given ;  but  in  tbia  oaae  It  waa  a  dieted  ques- 
tion between  tbe  two  adioola  whether  the  judex 
should  acquit,  or  whether  he  should  cnmleiiHi  un 
tbe  ground  that,  at  the  time  wlien  the  judieuim  was 
eenetitnted,  the  defendant  w  is  ii.ibie  to  be  con- 
demned, and  it  waa  tbe  buamess  of  tbe  judex 
merelf  to  fUlow  hia  inatraetiona.  The  diapute  ae* 
eordingly  involved  one  of  those  principles  on  which 
the  schools  were  theoretically  divided — tbe  follow- 
ing out  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  its  lo^n-al  cunse- 

Soeneea;  but,  lilte  many  other  questions  between 
he  edMMli,  thia  queatien  wan  pnetiealiy  of  no  im- 
pertnnee.  as  the  plaintiff  would  not  be  allowed  to 
bOTe eatiafaction  twice.   {Vid.  Jurislon.'sulti.) 

While  tbe  legia  actiones  were  in  force,  tbe  judg- 
ment waa  for  tbe  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
thins  (gaiyn*)  waa  the  object  of  tbe  action ;  but 
under  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  judex  gave 
judgment,  pursuant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of 
money,  even  when  a  piece  of  property  was  the  ob- 
|ect  of  dispute.  This  sum  of  money  was  either  fix- 
ed or  not  fixed  in  the  Amnnla.  If  the  claim  was 
finr  a  certain  anm  of  money,  the  amount  wae  ioaert- 
ad  in  the  eondemnatio,  and  the  judex  waa  boond  to 
give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plainlifT.  If  the  rhiiin 
was  for  damages  or  satisfaction,  the  amount  of 
which  was  not  ascertained,  the  condemnatio  was 
eitlier  *'mited  to  a  anm  named  in  the  formula,  and 
Hhjehtoa  judex  oooM  not  eieeed  exoept  at  hia  own 
peril  ''  fem  tuam  ftiricmln^ ;  or.  if  the  action  was  for 
the  recovery  ot  property  from  the  possessor,  or  if  it 
wae  an  actio  ad  exhibendum,  the  condemnatio  em- 
powered the  judex  to  condemn  the  defendant  in  the 
ndne  of  the  ^ing.  The  jndei  waa  alwaya  bound 
to  condemn  in  some  definite  sum,  even  though  the 
ibrmula  did  not  contain  a  definite  sum :  the  reason 
■)f  which  is  ohviuus  ;  for,  unless  the  condemnatio 
wasdetinile,  there  would  be  no  judgment.' 


Ihe  ibUowiox  ia  the  diatinetion  betwnnn  u  ni 
bitrinm  nnd  judieiam,  according  to  Cicero:*  In  a 

judicium  the  demand  w;v3  of  a  certain  sum  or  defi- 
nite amount  (pfcuiKX  ceria) ;  in  an  arbitrium  th« 
amount  waa  not  delerrniiied  {mccrta).  In  a  judici- 
um the  plaintiff  obtained  all  that  be  claimed  or  no- 
thing, as  the  worda  of  tbe  fbrmnia  riraw :  *»  Si  ftnt 
H.  S.  1333  iari  oportere."*  The  correaponding 
words  in  the  formula  arbitraria  were,  "  Qiumtum 
tzquiu»  melius  id  ilun  ;"  and  their  equivalents  were. 
"  Ex  fidt  bona,  Ui  inter  lonos  bene  agier."*  In  a  die 
pate  about  dos,  which  Cicero  oalla  '^mrhtrkim  ret 
uxoria,"  the  words  "quid  ^uiut,  metiuM,"  were 
added.*  If  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  judex. 
pro[)erly  so  called,  the  judicium  was  constituted 
with  a  posna,  that  is,  per  sponsionem ;  there  was 
no  pama  irtien  an  arbiter  was  demanded,  and  the 
pniceediiv  waa  by  tbe  formula  arbttmrin.  The  pro- 
ceeding by  the  aponsio,  then,  waa  the  strict  one 
(an^.itissima  formula  spimstoni**) ;  that  of  the  ar- 
bitrium was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  tbougii 
he  was  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formula, 
was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  by  ita  terma.  The 
engagement  between  the  partiea  who  accepted  an 
arbiter.  Iiy  which  Ihey  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  hi^.  arhitriiiiii.  w.is  compromissum  ;*  but  tbia 
term  wa.H  aNo  i  inployed,  a.s  it  appears,  to  express 
the  engagement  by  which  partiea  agreed  to  settle 
their  diflerenoaa  hf  arbitration,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  prctor.  Oleero  appears  to  allude  to 
this  arbitration.' 

Acciirdirii;  to  Cicero,*  all  juilicia  hai!  for  ttn'ir  ob- 
ject either  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  indt 
viduals  (contropertM%  OT  the  pnniahment  of  crimes 
(maUfieta).  This  paMOge  refera  to  a  division  of  ju- 
dicia,  which  appeara  in  the  jurists,  into  publica  and 
[iriv;ita,  The  term  privata  judicia  occurs  in  Cice- 
ro.' where  it  refers  to  the  class  of  judieia  which  be 
indicates  in  the  Cscina  by  the  term  controvmiM. 
The  term  publica  judicia  might  not  then  be  in  uae, 
but  the  term  publica  cauaa  is  naed  by  Cicero**  with 
reference  to  a  judicium,  which  by  tbe  jurists  would 
be  called  publicum.  In  the  Digest"  it  is  stated  that 
all  judicia  are  nut  publica  in  which  a  criiiien  was 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the 
oflhnee  waa  prosecuted  under  aone  lex.  aodiaatlin 
Julia  Majestatis.  Cornelia  dc  Sicariis,  and  others 
there  enumerated.  Judicia  were  called  extraordi- 
naria  when  the  inquiry  was  e.xira  urdinem,  that  ia, 
not  according  to  tbe  usual  practice  ;  and  this  might 
happen  when  the  offence  was  one  not  provided  for 
by  law  {Ugtbtu),  but  one  that  was  punishable  by  im< 
memorial  usage  and  general  opinion,  of  which  there 
is  an  instance  in  Livy  (xcu.  Icfribus  scu  monbus  mal- 
let anquireret*^*).  The  judicia  popularta,  or  popularea 
actiones,  as  tb^are  called.*'  are  defined  to  be  those 
by  whidi  "*«<um  ju*  fefubm  tutturi"  and  they 
agreed  with  the  publica  judieia  in  this,  that  any  per* 
son  might  be  the  prosecutor  who  was  not  under 
some  legal  disqualification.  The  judieia  populi'* 
were  thoee  in  wliicb  the  populus  acted  as  judicea ; 
and,  neeovdingly,  Cicero  enumerates  tbe  ^puU  j» 
dioia  ainong  others  when  he  aaya**  tifat  •«  inAil  it  oh 

pile  eivit,  aut  dr  hnni.i.  sine  juilirin  snuUux  atit  popvU 
aut  eorum  qui  dc  (/mt'/uc  rc  coiisii:uii  ludu  rs  mi,',  de- 
Iraki  posse  "  .\s  the  judicia  {nihiica  are  rlehne*!  hj 
the  jurists  to  be  those  in  which  crimina  were  tried 
by  a  apeeial  lex,  it  appeara  that  the  jndicia  populi, 
strictly  so  called,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse,  oi 
have  gradually  become  unnecessary  after  the  judi 
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M  pvMiea  Mrere  regaled  by  apedal  fegea;  and 

iiuB  the  judicia  pnbltca  of  the  Inter  ropuhlican  pe- 
riod rejiresent  the  judicia  populi  of  the  t  arlier  times. 
The  judicia  pupoli  were  originally  lield  in  the  co- 
initia  curiata,  and  aalMeiiuently  in  the  centuriata 
ind  tribola.  A  lex  of  Vuerius  Publicola*  gave  an 
appea]  (provoauio)  to  the  populua  from  the  roagis- 
iratus ;  and  a  law  of  C.  Semprontus  Gracchus*  de- 
clared to  the  same  effect :  "  Ne  de  eafUe  ebrium  Eo- 
nanorum  tnjugsu  popu/i  juduaretur." 

The  kiogt  presided  in  the  judicia  populi,  and  th<> 
consuls  suooeeded  m  Uieir  aaUiority.  But  after  the 
parsing  of  the  lex  Valeria  de  l*rovoe8tione(B.C.  M7). 
th<'  rt)ii3ui  could  not  sit  in  juciginrnt  on  the  caput 
uf  a  Roman  citizen,  but  perHDii^  were  appointcxl  to 
preside  at  such  inquiries,  wiio  were,  accordingly, 
called  qucaitorest  or  qtUBstores  parrtddii,  or  re> 
mm  capitaliQin.  In  some  cases*  a  plebiseitam  was 
paaaed,  by  which  the  senate  was  eniixtwpred  to  ap- 
point one  of  Itie  praetors  or  aonw  oilier  iiiagi^lralc 
to  preside  at  the  judicial  investigation  In  courst' 
of  time,  aa  cases  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
these  qoKstiones  were  made  perpetuat,  that  is,  par- 
ticular  macistrati  s  were  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  year  14U  B.C  ,  the  tribune  L  Calpurniiis  Piso 
Frugi  carried  a  lex  l)e  Peeuniis  10  pelundis,  from 
which  time  the  quKstio  rc(ietundarum  became  per- 
petua.  L.  Sulla  gave  to  one  prstor  the  qoaestiones 
dc  majestatc,  and  to  others  those  of  peculatus  and 
ambitus  ;  and  he  also  added  four  other  questiones 
pcrjiettia;.  Thus  he  carried  out  the  prmciplf  oftlie 
lex  Calpurnia,  by  establiabmg  (>ennanent  cuurtH  for 
the  trial  of  varioua  apeeified  otfences,  and  the  prr 
tan  dctenninad  amaag  themaelvea  in  which  of 
these  new  eoails  they  shoold  sewraliy  preside. 
The  ordinary  functions  of  the  praetor  urfoanus  and 
peregnnus  were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new 
arrangements  'I'he  quastiones  of  Sulla  were,  De 
Repet'jndia,  MaiestaUs.  De  Sicariis  et  Venefieia, 
De  Parriddio,  Pectdatas,  Ambitos,  De  Nnmmis 
Adulteriuis,  De  Falsis  or  Testanientaria,  and  1)<;  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  casea  the  senate  still  soine- 
t  imes,  by  a  decrct>im,  appointed  the  consuls  as  quaes- 
itores,  of  which  an  example  occurs  in  Cicero  this 
waa  a  ease  oTqnmtlo  or  jndteinm  extra  ordtnem. 

Any  person  mipht  be  an  accuser  {accusator)  in  a 
judicium  jHiblieiim.  On  such  an  occasion  tiie  prap- 
lor  (generally  presided  as  quwsitor,  assisted  by  a 
judex  quKStionis  and  a  body  of  judioes  called  bis 
eonsOiam.  The  judex  qucstionis  was  a  kind  of 
assistant  to  the  presiding  magistrattis,  aecordhig  to 
some  opinions ;  but  others  consider  him  to  be  a 
ijUft'silor,  w  ho  >(niH  liiiH  sj-rcialiy  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  iK-ca.^ioD  of  a  quieslio.*  Ttie  judices 
were  generally  chosen  hy  lot  out  of  those  who  were 

Sialitol  to  act ;  but  in  some  cases  the  accuser  and 
e  accused  (revs)  had  the  privilege  of  choosing 
(aderc)  a  mtain  niimlKT  of  jiidices  out  of  a  large 
number,  who  were  thence  calit<l  edititii.*  Both  the  I 
accuffator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
challenging  (njUere)  such  judices  aa  they  did  not 
dke.*  In  many  eases  a  lex  was  passed  fur  the  pn  r- 
po:?e  of  repulatin);  the  mode  of  procrilnrc  In  ilie 
matter  of  Clodms  and  the  liona  I)ea,  the  senate  j 
ttleiiijitiM  iH  carry  a  lex  hy  which  the  prwtor  who 
waa  to  preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  to 
selcet  the  judices,  the  eff^  of  which  would  have 
been  to  prevent  their  beinft  challenfred  hy  Clodius, 
Alter  a  violent  striigglr.  a  h  x  for  the  regulation  of 
the  trial  was  proposed  hy  the  tribune  Fulius  and 
carried :  it  only  differed  from  the  lex  recommended 
by  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  determining  who 
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aheuM  he  the  Jndioes  (jtiiiemm  gttni*) .  a  difleiMn 

however,  nhieh  was  not  unimportant,  ns  it  seeoMt 
the  acijiiiiial  of  Clodius.  The  judices  voted  byhal* 
lot,  at  lea.^t  generally,  and  a  majority  deternnnr'd 
the  acquiitai  ur  condemnation  of  the  accused.  £ach 
judex  was  provided  with  three  tableta  (isMbX  on 
one  of  which  was  marked  A.,  Absolvo ;  on  a  aecoud. 
C.  Condemno;  and  on  a  third.  N.  I.  .  Non  liquet. 
'Die  judices  voted  by  placing  om  ot  iln  se  t^iblels  ui 
the  urns  {uma^),  which  were  then  examined  for  ibo 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  totas.  Il  was  the  dnty 
of  the  magiatntaa  to  immaanee  the  aentence  of  th# 
judices :  ra  the  ease  of  condemnation,  to  adjodgk 
tlic  le^al  j>rn.ilty  ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare  hiin  ao 
quiited  ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the  matter 
must  be  fiirther  investigated  (cmj^/iiu  ecgnoteendumy 
Mention  is  often  made  of  the  judioia  populi  intbo 
liatin  writers.  A  jodiehmi  was  eommeneed  bf  the 
accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistrattis.  di^Mann!:  in  a 
contio  that  lie  would  on  a  certain  day  accuse  a 
ct  rta'n  person,  whiMii  lie  named,  of  some  offence 
which  be  also  specified.  This  waa  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "diem  dicere"  (VirgmuM  Cmttm  eafitim 
diem  dicU*).  If  the  offender  held  any  high  office,  tt 
was  necessary  to  wait  tiH  bis  lime  of  servict;  had 
expired  l>eforc  proceedings  eoukl  tie  thus  cnn»- 
menced  against  him.  The  accused  was  required 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  ef 
trial ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a  causa  ca^ 
italis,  and  praedes  when  the  penalty  for  the  alleged 
offence  was  pecuniary.  If  such  security  was  not 
giv(  II,  the  accused  was  kept  in  confineiiynl »  If 
nuthiiig  prevented  the  Inquiry  from  taking  place  at 
the  time  fixed  for  it,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  Hie 
aceoser  had  to  prove  hia  ease  by  evidence.  The 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  called  anquisit-o  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  penalty  :  accordingly,  Ihr 
phrases  pecunia,  capite  or  capitis  anquiiere.  ar» 
used.*  When  the  investigation  was  onndnded*  the 
magistratus  promulgated  a  rogatio,  whieh  compr»- 
hemleil  tlie  chari-e  and  tl»e  punishment  or  fine.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  fine  shmild  i  ul  Iw  imptised 
together  with  arnither  punishment  in  tlte  same  rogn- 
tio.*  The  rogatio  was  made  public  duriiw  thmn 
muMHms,  like  any  other  lex,  and  propooM  at  thn 
comitia  for  adoptioDor  rrj<-<'tion.  The  form  of  th»s 
rogatio,  the  effect  of  wludi  was  to  drive  Cicero  into 
banishment,  is  given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Domo,  e. 
18.  The  accused  S4>inetime8  witbdiew  into  exile 
before  the  votes  were  taken;  or  he  might  aaahehb 
defence,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  ora> 
tlon  of  Cicero  for  Uabiriiis.  Though  these  wem 
called  jiidii-ia  populi,  and  properly  -"^o  in  the  earlj 
ages  of  the  state,  the  leges  paaaed  in  such  judicia 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  RapnliliB  wem  oAeo  pie* 
biaeita. 

The  oAHiees  which  vrere  the  chiei  ^tbjeet  oi 

judicia  ixipiili  and  p»iblica  were  majeslas,  adulteria 
and  stu[>ra,  parrieidium,  falsum,  via  |mblica  and 
privata.  peculatus,  repetunda-,  ambitus,  whidi  m 
treated  under  their  several  heada. 

With  the  passing  of  spedal  enaetmrnta  Ibr  tht 
puni^hIncnt  of  pariimlar  offences  wan  introiluce<l 
the  piai  iire  oi  lomuiig  a  body  of  judices  lor  Ibo 
trial  of  such  olfeiMTS  as  the  enactments  were  direeW 
ed  against.  Thus  it  is  said  tliat  the  Ima  Calpurnia 
De  Feeaniis  Repetundis  ealafaliahed  the  alhmn  jNi* 
dieiim,  or  tl»e  body  out  of  which  judices  were  to  be 
chosen.  It  i«  not  known  what  was  the  number  of 
the  lM>dy  so  ('iPti>iiuited,  hut  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  number  was  360,  and  that  ten  wiie  chosea 
from  each  tribe,  and  thus  the  origin  of  the  phraaa 
deooriK  judieuni  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  con> 
oeive  that  the  judicia  populi,  pro|)«4rly  so  caliod, 

1.  (JiiVn*at:i *•.<•)-<•  (Liv.,i.i.,  ll.)_3.  (lat .  b.  ,  lt)« 
4.  (Lit.,  xs*i„  i)— 3.  <Cic.,  Fra        e.  174  . 
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#o«ld  be  fan  Aeqoeot  m  ijiecittl  lege*  «reie  Aramed 
Ibr  partientar  ifRsnoee,  the  eiremnstaneee  of  wlikdi 

e«uld  be  bet!  :r  investigated  by  ^  smaller  body  of 
judices  than  y  the  .i-H»embled  pe<.'nle.  It  is  alnrm- 
til  that  up  to  iln'  passing  of  the  Calpurnia  It  x.  the 
judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  but 
after  thi»  time  they  were  not  taken  from  tbdt  body 
ex!>liisively  ;  and  farther,  that  not  only  tho  judices 
M  the  quaestiones  de  repetundts,  but  also  the  judices 
«  private  mailers,  were,  from  l\w  date  yi  this  Irx, 
taken  f-nm  the  album  judicum  that  was  annually 
inade,^  for  which  tliere  appears  to  be  no  evidence, 
fhc  lex  ServUia  (B.C.  104)  enacted  thdithe  judices 
should  not  be  under  thirty  nor  above  mxty  years  of 
age;  that  thp  accuser  and  accused  snouid  severally 
propose  one  hundred  judici's,  and  tnat  each  might 
reject  fiAy  from  the  list  of  the  oiner,  so  that  one 
liiuidfed  would  remain  for  tbe  thai.  This  lex  also 
made  some  prorisioDB  for  the  mode  of  eondueting 
ihc  prnsfctition  and  the  defenca  The  te"ns  nf  the 
Seuipronia  lex  of  Gracchus,  wlucli  was  passed  B.C. 
1S3,  about  twenty  years  befort^  the  lex  Scrvilia,  are 
varioiialy  stated;  but  in  general  terms  it  is  said 
ibat  it  took  tbe  jadieia  finom  the  aeoatois  and  gave 
Ihem  to  the  equitcs  ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
nearly  lifty  years,'  till  Sulla  (D  C.  80)  restored  the 
judicia  to  ifu-  senate,  and  excluded  the  equitcs  from 
the  album  judirum.  I'hu  lex  Serviiia  apparently 
did  not  interfere  with  the  mam  object  of  the  lex 
Sempronia.  Tacitus,  indeed,'  speaks  of  the  Servii- 
ia; leges  restoring  the  judicia  to  tho  senate ;  but 
the  piissaee  is  ein  iiinSi  ri  il  witii  ililliculiy.  .\  lex 
Aurelia  (B.C.  70)  enacted  that  the  judices  sht)iild 
he  ehoaea  from  the  three  classes— of  bcnaturs, 
equites,  and  tribuni  Biarii;  and,  aococdiogljrt  the 
judicia  were  then  said  to  be  ditrided  between  the 
aenate  and  the  equites.  The  tribuni  aerarii  were  \ 
taken  from  tbo  rest  of  tbe  citizens,  and  were,  or 
eugbt  to  have  been,  persons  of  some  property.  Thus 
Iho  three  deonriB  of  judicea  were  formed  i  and  it 
waa  eidier  in  consequence  of  the  lex  Amelia  or 
Mne  other  lex,  that,  instead  of  one  om  for  all  the 
tablets,  the  decurise  had  severally  their  balloting 
um,  so  that  the  votes  of  the  three  classes  were 
known.  Dion  Caasius'  aasribea  this  regulation  to 
•  lex  Fiifla ;  and  he  says  thai  the  objeet  was,  that 
the  votes  of  the  decurio^  (!Sfr],  -/fyn)  niight  be 
known,  though  lli(jse  of  individuaU  iruuld  nut,  ow- 
ing to  ilie  voting  being  secret.  It  is  not  known  if 
the  lex  Aurelia  determined  tho  number  of  judices 
ia  any  given  case.  The  lex  Poinpeia  de  Vi  and 
De  Ambitu  (B  C  52)  determined  that  eighty  judices 
were  to  be  sele<'ted  by  lot,  out  of  whom  the  accuser 
and  tlie  accused  might  reject  thirty.  In  the  case 
of  Ciodius,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bona  iJea,  there 
were  lifly-six  indices.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
mtmber  tlxed  for  a  given  ease  by  the  lex  Aurelia 
waa  8cv-<<ii'y  juJices. 

Another  lex  Pompeia,  passed  in  the  second  con- 
aidate  of  Pompey  (R  C.  55),  seems  to  have  made 
■ome  n.,Ui(ications  in  the  lex  .\urelia  as  to  the 
foalihcatkw  of  tbe  judices ;  but  the  new  provisions 
of  this  lex  are  only  known  from  Aeeonioa,  who  ex- 
phin»  them  in  tcrm.s  which  arc  v(  ry  far  from  being 
clear.  A  lex  Judiciana  ol  Julius  Cicsar  took  away 
the  decuria  of  the  tribuni  a;rarii,  and  thus  reduced 
the  jodioea  to  two  classes  {gtnera,  the  ytvn  of  Dion 
Caaalus).  A  lex  judieteria.  passed  after  his  death 
.*)>  M  Anton ius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  tribuni 
a'laiii.  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualification  from 
them  :  the  only  qu.ilification  wlm  h  this  lex  re(|Uirrti 
was,  that  a  person  should  have  been  a  centurion  or 
have  aarvea  in  tho  legioM.  It  appean  that  the 
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MOTioaa  iex  Pompeia,  lex  Aurelia,  and  a  lex  ol 
0«ar  had  gtren  to  those  who  had  been  eentanoM 

nrdirtfs  duxerant)  the  privilege  of  being  judicei 
(judicaiua),  but  still  they  required  a  pecuniary  qufl- 
itication  (ivnju*).  The  lex  n(  .\niiinii;s.  bcsidei 
taking  away  tbe  pecuaiary  quaiitication,  opened  the 
judicia  to  the  adIdierB.*  It  seems  probable  that  the 
expression  ex  renturiit,  which  is  used  by  Asconiut 
in  speaking  of  the  change  introduced  by  this  lex 
Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the  admission  of  the 
centuriones  into  the  third  class  of  judice.-^. 

Augustus  added  to  the  existing  three  decuriae 
judicum  a  fourth  decuria,  called  that  of  the  Duce 
narii,  who  had  a  lower  peotiniary  qualification,  anu 
only  decided  in  smaller  matters  (Je  Uvinnhns  sum- 
miM*).  Caligula*  added  a  flAh  decuria,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  labours  of  tbe  judices.  AugLMoa  bad 
already  allowed  each  decuria,  in  ita  turn,  an  at- 
emption  for  one  year,  and  had  relieved  them  from 
sitting  in  tlie  moitth  ;  of  November  and  December. 

As  to  the  whole  iiuinher  of  judices  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  album  judicum,  it  seems  at 
most  impossible  to  state  anything  with  precision  i 
but  It  la  ohrioua,  from  what  haa  been  nam,  that  the 
nimiber  must  have  varied  with  the  various  changes 
already  mentioned  After  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  number  was  about  four  thousand  ;  and  irom  this 
period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  album 
judicnm  contained  the  whole  number  of  persons 
who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices,  both  in  judicia 
privata  and  judicia  puhlica.  The  fourth  decuria  of 
Augustus  waa  limited  in  its  functions  to  the  judicia 
privata,  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  was  of  small 
vahie.  It  is  often  stated  by  modern  writers,  with* 
out  any  qualification,  that  the  various  changes  m 
the  judiciary  body  from  the  thne  of  the  lex  Calpui* 
nia  to  the  end  of  tho  Republic  had  reference  Ixnh 
to  the  judicia  publica  and  privata ;  though  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  objects  of  these  various  enaclmenta 
were  to  elevate  or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  state,  by  extending  or  limiting  the  body  cut 
of  which  the  judices  in  any  given  case  were  to  be 
chosen.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  tbe  matter  of  judicia  privata,  in  which  a 
single  judex  generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  con- 
cerned matter  of  property  and  eontraet.  Aceord- 
ingly,  a  recent  writer*  has  observed,  with  more 
caution  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  "  there 
is  no  doubt  ih.it,  from  the  lime  of  ,\iii^iistiis,  the 
album  judicum  had  reference  to  the  judices  ia  civil 
matters,  but  that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  lex  Sempronia 
was  in  force,  by  which  the  senators  were  excluded 
from  the  album  judicum,  a  consularis  is  nieiitiom  d 
as  a  judex  ;*  and,  on  the  other  band,  an  eques  is 
mentioned  us  a  judex  at  a  time  whra  the  lex  of 
Sulla  was  in  force,  and,  coaaaqwatfy*  aenators  only 
could  be  judices  ***  These  Instances  certainly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  judicia  privtta 
being  regulated  by  the  various  leges  judiciaria;  ; 
but  they  are  of  i^inall  weight  compared  with  the 
reaaona  derivable  from  tb?  character  of  the  two 
kinda  of  jndieia  and  the  diflference  fai  the  mode  of 
procedure,  wliich  render  it  almost  a  mattv-^r  of  de- 
monstration that  the  vaitinis  changes  in  the  judici- 
ary body  had  reference  to  tlic  qua;stioncs  and  judicia 
publica.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  these  leges  may 
have  contained  provisions  even  as  to  judicia  privata, 
for  many  of  the  Roman  lege.s  contained  a  great  v?- 
ricty  of  legislative  pruvisiont  and  it  is  also  tme 
that  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquamleil  with  the 
provisions  Qf  the^te  leges  jud.:;iariai ;  but  that  the 
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eguLUKii  ui  the  judicii  privata  was  included  in 
Iheir  provrsions,  in  tli«^  saiui-  form  and  to  the  same 
oaueol  as  that  of  the  jadicia  publica,  is  an  assertion 
totally  anaopported  vf  evioence,  and  one  which 
leads  to  absurd  conclusions.  Two  leges  Jiilite,  to- 
gether with  a  k-x  Abulia,  put  an  end  to  the  legis 
■Gtiones and  a  lex  Julia  Judiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  judicna  legitima  ,*  bat  ii  does  not  appear 
wtst^er  t^ese  leges  were  passed  eohilj  for  theee 
objects,  ot  uh*  thcr  their  praviefame  were  pert  of 

Mine  other  leges. 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Roman  ju- 
dicia,  and  ll  ?  niodos  of  procedure  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  niattcKs,  are  capable  of  a  butficiently  clear 
axposition,  t licit'  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  many 
de(4i}8,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a  careful  ex- 
amhiatwn  by  some  one  who  eomoines  wHh  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  original  aulhoritiea  an  ac- 
curate aci^Uiti'it^nce  with  the  tialuie  of  legal  proce- 
dure. 

Tbe  following  works  raav  be  referred  to :  Wal- 
ter, GeMckiehu  iet  RSm.  /fecAer.— GSCtttng,  Getddek- 

tc  der  Rom.  Staalsrerfiixsnnp. — Hriiu  ccius,  Syntag- 
ma, 6iC. — Tigerstrotn,  De  Judicxlus  apud  Romanos, 
Berl ,  1820,  valuable  only  for  the  collection  of  the 
original  authorities. — Keller,  Vtbcr  Litis  Contestation 
und  Vrihtil,  &c ,  Zurich,  1827. — Also  Gaius,  iv. ; 
Dig.  5,  tit.  1,  Dc  Judtriitt  Big.  4Bt  Ik  Juimu P»i- 
ttc^ ;  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  18. 

JUDEX  ORDINAitinS.  (Fid.  Jodks  Pbda- 
nmvn.) 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEUS.  The  origin  and  meaning 
ol  this  tt  rm  t»c(  ni  to  be  entirely  unknown.  The 
jndioee  to  m  horn  tbe  praetor  or  prcees  referred  a 
matter  in  litigation  with  the  nsual  taatraetions,  were 

Boiiu'iiines  called  pedanei.*  Subsequently  the  prai- 
ses, who  was  now  sometimes  designated  jude.x  or- 
dinarius,  or  judex  simply,*  decided  most  matters 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judex ;  but  still  he 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of  ju- 
dices  for  the  dtci.sion  of  less  ifuportant  inatli  rs,  and 
tkisse  also  were  called  judices  pedanei,  "  hoc  est  qut 
imgoHa  kvmiliora  ii$eeftent.*'*  Tbe  proceedings  be- 
fore this  new  kind  of  judices  pedanei  were  the  same 
as  before  the  pra'.ses.  Some  iiHMlern  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form 
a  ponnaneat  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters 
which  were  referred  to  them  1^  a  superior  authority.* 

JUDEX  QILt.STIO'NlS.    (T,,/  h-m:x,  p  ) 

JUDICATI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  res  judi- 
cata when  the  matter  in  dtepote  ud  heen  determin- 
ed by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  the  actio  judicati 
was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party  might  adopt 
for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magislralus,  by  which 
he  could  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  had  lost  the  cause  and  had  not  satisfied  tbe 
judgment.  The  plaintifT  in  the  actio  judicati  was 
also  protected  in  his  possession  of  the  defendant's 
property  by  a  special  interdict,  and  he  was  empow- 
ered to  sell  it.  Tbe  party  condemned  was  limited 
■a  to  Ma  defence.  Originally  the  judfeatns  was 
obligeC  to  And  a  Vindex  {^cmdicrm  dare) ;  but  in  the 
time  a'Oaius  it  had  1>ecome  the  practice  for  huii  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  the  j'ldgment  {judi- 
•alnat  Mdn  satMarey.  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
Ifaere  was  no  res  judicata,  be  was  mnleted  in  douhle 
Ike  amount  of  the  judgment  if  hi.s  pica  wa.s  false.' 

JU  DICES  EDin  TII.    (Kid.  Judex,  p.  658.) 

JUDrciA  DUPLrCIA.  (VUL  TAtnuM  Eaois 

JUDI'CIA  LEOrilMA.   {Vid.  InrssiuM.  uage 

m.) 

I.  (Uahii,  IT.,  so.)— S.  (Gaiiu,  it.,  IM.)— 3.  (Theophil.,  it., 
U.— Cod.  I,  Mt.  S.)-4.  (Cod.  TkMd.,  I,  tit.  7.)-  5.  (Cod.  t,  OL 
!.•.&)  —  «.  (Cud.  S,  tit.  S.)  —7.  (Ohiu,  i?.,  9,  U,  171.  Wlr- 
Os  ,  Fto  riMV.,  ta.-PMils%  8.      I,  lit.  W.—IN|.  41^  til.  14 
664 


{Vid.  Jooax.) 

POTULI.    (VU.  Jenmr.  p,  m, 


JUDI'CIA  QU.f:  IMPERIO.   (Fid.  Urssis^ 
p.  &30  ) 
JUDI'CIUM. 
JUDI'CIUM 

552.) 

JI'DICILM  PRIVA  TUM,  PU'BUCUM. 

Junr.x,  p  551.) 

.  JU'GERUM,  a  Roman  measore  of  emte.  Ml 
feet  in  length  and  ISO  in  hieadih,  oontafaiing,  ther» 

fore,  28,800  square  fret '  It  was  the  douhle  of  the 
actus  quadraius,  and  from  this  circumstance,  accord 
ing  to  some  writers,  it  derived  its  name.*  ( Vti 
AcTDs  Qpadratos.)  The  uncial  division  (nd.  Ai) 
was  applied  to  the  jus^erum^  its  smallest  part  beiQ| 
the  scrupulum  of  10  fret  square,  =100  square  fm 
Thus  the  jugtrum  contained  888  scrupola.*  The 
jugerum  was  the  eornmon  meaeore  ef  land  among 
the  Romans.  Two  jutrcra  formed  an  hercdium,  r 
hundred  kcredia  a  ccntuna,  and  four  centuria  a  <«^- 
tu.i.  These  divisions  were  derived  from  the  origii 
nal  aseignment  of  landed  property,  in  which  two  jm. 
gum  were  given  to  endi  eitaen  a*  herltaUe  prop, 
erty.* 

•JUG  LANS,  the  Wallnut,  or  Juglans  reruL^  L, 
the  same  with  the  wifmw  or  s^pde  ef  the  Oreifea. 
( Vid.  Caryom.) 

JUGUM  (CiT^i  Cvy^)  signified,  in  general,  that 
wh  ich  joined  two  things  together.  It  denoted  men 
especially, 

1.  The  transverse  beam  which  onited  the  apriill 
posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  wbieh  the  %mrp  was  attack* 

ed.»   (Fj</.  Tela.) 

3.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis,*  joining  tbe 
upright  poles  {ptrtkOt  jpoMts)  for  the  sopport  d 
Tines  or  othet  trees.  (  rtd.  CAmraini.)  Hence,  hrp 

an  ohvioii.s  resemblance,  the  ridges  uniting  the  Mpt 
of  mountains  were  called  juga  monttum.'' 

3  The  crossbar  of  a  lyre.* 

4.  A  scalebeam,  and  lienee  a  pair  of  ecales  ( \\d 
LinsA.)  The  constellation  Libra  was  consequ^ntfj 
also  called  Jugum  • 

6.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat.'*  This  gave  c«i> 
igin  to  the  term  fyy  'triK,  as  applied  to  a  rower.  A 
vessel  with  many  benches  or  banks  fur  the  iowaia 
was  called  VTjix  no'Av^vyo^  or  rxarot^ijof." 

6.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages  were 
drawn.  Thia  waa  ^far  the  roost  common  appboK 
tion  of  the  term.  The  yoke  was  hi  many  cases  • 
j.traio;ht  wooden  plank  or  polo  laid  upon  the  Imr-t-s' 
necka  ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  low  ania  » ach 
extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  part  ol 
the  animal  which  it  touched  {eurra  juga**).  'Ilie 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the  yoke, 
the  ujipcr  fnuii  a  MS.  of  Hcsiod's  Works  ami  liayt., 
preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a  MS.  ef 
Terenee,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library.  Thess 
may  be  comparcil  with  the  .«til]  ruder  forms  of  the 
yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  .Minor,  which  are  intro- 
duced  in  the  article  Aratrum.    The  practice  ol 
having  the  yoke  tied  to  tbe  horns,  and 
npon  Uie  fhreheads  of  tlie  oxen  (capiee,  nvk 
?t/^f/-/(.v").  which  is  now  common  on  the  Continent 
tif  Kuri)|H',  and  especially  in  P'rance,  is  stronfly 
condemned  by  Columella  on  grounds  of  ecfHiooiy 
as  well  as  of  humanity.**  He  recommends  tba  t  their 
heads  should  be  left  fVee,  so  that  they  may  raise 
thetn  aloft,  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  a^ 


1.  (Ciiliim  .  De  R«  Ru»(..  v.,  1,  ♦  6.  —  Qmntil.,  lurt.  Or  , 
18.)— 0  (Viirro.  IV  1  iiiB.  Lat.,  v..  .15.  c.l.  MUller.)  -  J.  {Vxtn, 
It).,  w  .  12. 1—4.  (\  urr<>,  iti.,  I.,  10.  — Np-biihr,  llisl.  o<  Room,  lu 
p.  IVi.  Ac.  Mis.i  Afi^mlii,  II.)  —  S.  (OtiJ.  .Met.,  vi.,  ii  }  — C 
(Varm.  Vr  R.  Hii»(.,  1,8.  —  (  ol.,  U*  Re  Ru«t.,  ir..  IT.  3U  -  Id 
it...  III.,  15  — C.  t-rv.n..  T..  29.)— 7.  (Virj.,  E-  l.'C.,  t  ,  T<1  — Hor, 
II  .  3.  «,  17.— !J  ,1.1.,  3.)— 8.  (IIatn.,n..  ix..  l>T.i— ».  (1  .c  .  Dn 
11.,  47.)— 10.  tilUthyl  .Afmm.,  1606.— Soph.,  Aj  u.  — Viig- 
JCn..  vU  411.1—11.  (Um,,  U,  ii^  SM.-ld.  ib..  xt..  SI7.>-tt 
(OrML  fuu  ir.ttia«-Jd.,  Tn*-,  iv.,  6, 9.H  IS.  (Pb« .  B.  >• 
viii.,  TO.)— M.  (Ds  Bs  B«rt«  iU  1) 
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prance  fCompure  woodcut,  p.  2S5')-  AU  th:s 
was  effected  by  the  use  either  uf  the  two  collars 
{mUj^tgh,*  /ttaata,*  {;ei>yXiu*\  shown  in  the  upper 
figvre  flf  the  woodcut,  or  of  the  excavations  {y}.v<^ai) 
lut  in  the  yoke,  with  the  bands  of  Icathpr  {Inra  ; 
mmU^  ravpodinv  fivpaav  knmxffi^v,*  Xtnadva), 
irtrish  are  Men  In  die  M»w«r  figme. 


This  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tying  the 

yoke  to  the  \>o\pi  tfmo,  f>vuo<:)  hy  mrans  of  a  h  alhern 
strap  ( 't'j'otVffaov'),  which  was  lashnl  from  the  two 
opposite  sides  over  the  junction  of  the  |X)lc  and 
yoke.  These  two  parts  were  still  more  (irmly  con- 
M0ted  by  means  or  a  pin  (IfdoXoc  ;*  larup  *  ffi6pv- 
•w  vid.  CcRRUB,  p.  332),  which  fitted  a  circular 
car ity  in  the  middle  of  the  yoke  (ou^Aof").  Homer 
represents  the  I'-athern  band  as  turned  over  the 
fastening  thrice  in  each  direction.  But  the  fasten- 
big  was  sometimes  much  more  comp1t<-atcd.  espe- 
eiaUy  in  the  ease  of  the  celebrated  Gurdian  knot, 
which  ti<  (i  the  yoke  of  a  common  cart,  and  consist- 
ed only  <i!  tlrxihle  t\viL;>  nr  hark,  hut  in  which  the 
ends  were  so  concealed  by  bi"ing  inserted  within 
the  knot,  that  the  only  way  of  detaching  tke  yoke 
HIS  that  which  Alexander  adopted." 

Bnides  be  ins^  variegated  with  preeions  materials 
and  with  ( arvins,  the  yoke,  cspocialty  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
figures.  Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a  bas- 
rdtef  from  Persepolls,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seom.  The  ehariot  of  Darius  was  remaricaMe  for 
the  golden  statues  of  Bclus  and  Ninus,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  which  were  lixfd  to  tlif?  yoke  over 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  sprt  ad  m^'le,  also  wrought 
in  gold,  being  placed  between  them."  The  passa- 
ges above  cited  show  that  when  tlie  carriage  was 
prepared  for  ti*e,  the  yoke,  which  had  heen  laid 
aside,  was  first  fastened  to  the  pole,  and  the  horses 
were  then  led  under  if.  Kither  above  them,  or  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  yoke,  rings  were  often  h.xed, 
through  which  the  reins  psosed.  These  frequently 
appear  in  works  of  ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

Momini?  and  evening  are  often  designated  in  po- 
etry by  tiie  ;ict  of  [uiliLn;^  the  yoke  on  tlie  oxen'* 
and  taking  it  otP*  (^ovkvatf,  /3ovXvr6(  i3ov'/.v<jio( 

Bjr  metonymy  ;m;^iii  meant  the  quantity  of  land 
9Wys.  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.**  It 

I.  (Ckt.,  Da  Nat.  1)Mr^U.,eS.  — Ovid.  Mat.,  vfi..  SI  I.)— 3. 
fiavf.,  S.  9.y—X  Cllawad.  0|t> «( Ihm,  40S.— Produi,  ad 
ne.^  -A.  (Bom.,  I!.,  six.. 400.— Scnol.  ad  ApalLltliad..  iii.,333.) 
.  4  (Tib.,  ii..  I,  7.)— fl.  fUronck,  Annl  ,  lii  ,  44.1—7.  (Uom.,  11.. 
«  710  -Id.  lb  xiir.,  a*S-ST4.)— ( Sc  hi.l.  m  K'lrip.,  IIippi'l.. 
Sit.)— K  ■M-in  .  1.  c  )-IO.  (Hi-,..  |.c  )-ll.  atim..  I.  c,)-ia. 
tJMnan.  V.\\>.  Wvx..  ii..  p.  85,  nl,  Bl.in.— ^j.  Curl  .  in.,  3.— 
i^l.  in  Kani«., !.  c.)— 13.  (l^.  «' irt..  in.,  3.)  — M.  Op.  ft 

Di««,  tel.)  — Ii  (Hor.,  Carm.,  Ill  ,  vi.,  42.— Vir?.,  Kcio?.,  n., 
M.— OvhI,  Faat.,  v.,  497.) — IS.  (Arnaa.  1.  c— ilom.,  II.,  xvi., 
m.-Gi«ad  An..xv,flr.>..|T.  (Ant.  Maw., »!.)— la^  (Vai^ 
DaltoRiMUUIft) 


was  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  fv  an  i  tiff 
Greek  (tdyof,'  as  in  m^uUtnm  jugmm.*  By  anothci 

figure  the  yoke  meant  slavery,  or  the  condition  in 
which  men  are  compelled  against  their  wiU,  like 
oxen  or  horses,  to  labour  for  others.*  Hence,  to 
express  symbol icaliy  the  suhju^tiun  of  conqutirei' 
nations,  the  Ramans  made  (heir  captives  pass  an* 
der  a  yoke.*  which,  Imwerer,  in  form  and  for  th« 
sake  of  convenience,  was  sometimes  made,  not  like 
the  yoke  u.sed  in  drawing  carnages  or  ploughs,  but 
rather  like  the  jugum  described  under  the  first  two 
of  the  preceding  heads  ;  for  it  consisted  ot  a  speaf 
•npported  traoaversely  by  two  othera  placed  uprin^t. 

JU'LIJS  LEGES  is  a  term  bjr  which  various  Je- 
H>-s  are  designated,  most  of  wbKdl  were  pnssod  10 
llic  time  of  C.  J.  Goesar  and  Aogostw. 

JUUA  LEX  DE  ADULTE'RnS.  (KuL  Ami.^ 

TiaiOM.) 

JULIA  LEX  AORAUTA  is  refeiTed  to  bySoe. 

tonius,*  and  in  the  Digest,  De  Tcrmino  Moto*  But 
the  lex  of  C  Ciesar,  referred  to  in  the  Pandect,  la 
probably  a  lex  of  Caligula  Tin'  Agraria  lex  of  the 
dictator  Cssar  was  passed  B.C.  69,  when  he  was 
consul* 

JULI.V  LEX  DE  .\'MBrnJ.  (Kid.  AinTOs.; 

JULI.\  LEX  DE  .A-NNOm.* 

JI  LLV  LKX  DE  BONIS  CEDE.NDIS.  Uris 
lex  provided  that  a  debtor  mi^bt  escape  all  peraon- 
al  molestation  from  his  creditors  by  giving  np  his 

property  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  .>.ale  and  distri 
bution.*  It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  wa.s  jiabsed  in  the 
lime  of  J.  CKsar  or  of  .\ui,nistus.  tliousih  protiably 
of  the  former.**  The  bcncticium  of  the  lex  was  ex- 
tended to  tbe  provfaieen  hy  the  iropwial  conatitiH 
tions." 

JULIA  LEX  0.\DIJCA'R!A  is  the  same  as  the 

tBX  Jui.H  KT  PaPIA  PoPP,«^. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CEDE  ET  VENEFI'CIO," 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lex  De  Vi  PoUica. 

JULU  LEX  DE  CIVITAI'E  was  passed  in  th« 
oonsulship  of  L.  J.  Cosar  and  P.  Rotilins  Lupus, 

B.C.  90.      (Vld   ClVlT^B.  TcEDEttATM  CiVITATKS.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FCE'NOIIE,  or,  rather,  De  Pe- 
cuniis  Miituis  or  Creditis  (B  C.  47),  passeil  in  the 
time  of  J.  Casar."  Tbe  object  of  it  was  to  maka 
an  arrangement  between  debtors  and  creditora  fai 

the  satisfaction  of  the  latter  The  posscssiones 
and  res  were  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  which 
they  had  before  the  civil  war,  and  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  creditors  at  that  value ;  whatever  had  been 
paid  for  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from  the 
cipal.  The  result  was,  tliat  the  creditor  lost  about 
one  fourth  of  his  debt  ;  but  he  escaped  tlie  loss 
usually  ronseijuenl  on  civi'  ili>lnrbanre,  whicb  svoiild 
have  been  caused  by  novte  tabula;.'*  \  passage  of 
Tacitus"  is  sometimes  considered  as  referring  to 
this  lex,  and  sometimes  to  the  lex  De  Bonis  Ccden* 
dis ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  them 
The  passage  of  Dion  Cassias**  scems  lo  refer  to  lllis 
lex  De  Muluis  Pecuniis 

JULIA  LEX  DE  M  M  J  DOTAU.  Tlie  pro- 
visions  as  to  the  fundus  dutalis  wete  contained  in 
the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis."  This  Julia  lex 
commented  on  by  Papinian,  Ulpiao,  and 

(  t'l(i.  .Adl'ltkrium.) 
JULLE  LEGES  JUDICLX^tLE.    Tbe  lex  re- 

I.  (Horn.,  IL,  z*Ui^4S.)-a.  (Pin.,  II.  N.,  s.,  4,  ».)-!. 
(.fljch.,  Ajpim.,  Sit.— rtaraa.  ii..  14.— Tiuht.,  Aktic^  31.— Hot., 
Sat.,  11.,  VII.,  0I.>— 4.  (Floru».  i.,  l!.)-5.  (Jul.,  20.)-fl.  (47, 
tit.  41.)— 7-  (Dion  CnsL,  xtxviii.,  1-7,  Ac— Cic,  Phil.,  li.,  9S. 
— Ii1.,ikI  Alt.,  II..  I«.  IS,-Ru<li.rir,  "  Let  Mamilia  de  O)loniia,* 
Zcitaclinfc.  »..!.  n  1— W.  (Dii,'.  4H.  tit.  I,  i.  I.)— 9.  (Oaiu*,  iiu, 
7S.)— 10.  (C*»ir,  B.-II.  Civ.,  ni.,  I.— Sui-ton..  J.  Cmi.,  42.~T» 
cit,,  Ann.,  vi.,  1(5.— Dion  Cw.,  Inii..  21.)  — II  ((;«id.  7.  lit.  71, 
«.  4  )— 12.  (Sur  loii.,  Neil).  S3.)— 13.  (Sucton  ,  Jul.,  4S.-  Crtmt, 
UeW.  Cav.,  111..  1.)  — 14  (Compare  C^^inir.  IWIi.  Civ.,  iii.,  1.  with 
Suetoa.,  Jul.,43.)— ly  (Ann.,  vi  ,  IC.)— in.  (lTiii.,Sl:  ntfi 
mmMo^vv.)— 17.  (fMoa,  ii .  03  -PiuUn,  S.  R.,  U.,  liu  tl*  ■ 
|S>4Nr.«DsfnaBPMaU,U,t  t.».a.  l,S,lt.) 
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krred  to  in  the  Digest,'  by  which  a  person  under 
twenty  years  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  ju- 
dex, is  pratably  one  of  the  leees  Juliae  Judiciaric* 
K»  to  the  other  Julias  lege*  JudiciariaB,  viiL  Jcdbx. 

JULIA  LEX  D£  LI'BERISLEOATIO^IBUS.* 
{Vii.  LKOATrs.) 

JULIA  LEX  MAJESTATIS.*  The  lex  Maje^ 
taUs  of  the  Digest*  is  probably  a  lex  of  Auguatiw. 

(KuL  MAffBTA<«  ) 

JCI-TA  LKX  Ml  NICIPA'LIS,  commonly  called 
tiie  Table  of  llcruclea.  In  the  year  1732  there 
were  (nund  III  ;ir  the  (Julf  ol' Tarentum  and  in  the 
nelgbbourhood  uf  the  ancient  city  of  Ueraclea  large 
firagmeats  of  a  bronze  tablet,  which  contained  on 
one  side  a  Roman  lex,  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in- 
scription The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  Uorbon- 
tco  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  provis- 
ions as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  to 
the  eonstitntion  of  oommaBitim  oT  Roman  eitlaein 

{muniripia,  colonice,  pra/eclura,  fora,  rnnciliat.ula  cir- 
htm  Homanorum).  It  was,  acconlingly.  a  lex  of  that 
kind  which  is  called  Satura. 

It  is  somewhat  diificult  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  lex,  hot  there  seem  to  bo  only  two  dates  that 
can  be  assumed  as  probable  one  is  the  time  imme- 
diately after  the  Social  War,  or  shortly  artcr  B.C. 
89  ;  the  oilier  is  lhat  which  shortly  followed  the 

admission  of  the  I'raaspadaoi  to  the  civitas  (13  C. 

This  latter  date,  in  (hveur  of  which  various 
coosiderationa  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  B.C.  44  by  a  letter  of  Cicero  * 
Compare  the  tablet  I.,  94.  lOt,  av,  to  persons  whom 
the  lex  excluded  from  the  otficc  of  decurio. 
It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  which 

Ete  the  eivttas  to  the  Transpadani,  enacted  that  a 
iman  coajmissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  (or  the  purpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
hoir  ntuiicipal  organization.    The  lex  Julia  em- 

ewered  (be  commissioners  to  continue  their  la- 
urs  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  eo  extended  as  to  compn^^ 
t!.e  utinle  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  nppro- 
pnai'^ly  called  .Vlunicipalis,  as  being  one  which  es- 
tablished certain  regulations  for  aU  municipia  ;  and 
khis  aeoae  of  the  term  munieipalis  muat  be  diatin- 
pil^ed  from  that  which  merely  refers  to  the  local 
asaiies  or  to  the  pt>sitivc  laws  of  any  given  place, 
wlurli  is  expres.sed  hy  such  terms  as  lex  Municipii, 
Ux  (-ivitati.s,  and  oiIh  r  equivalent  terms. 

The  name  lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  (as> 
■umed  to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was  paned 
when  J.  Caesar  was  in  ihc  possession  of  full  power ; 
:hat  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cieero ;  arftl  tiiat  it 
la  tiiiprobablc  that  it  would  h  ive  Ix-en  railed  by  any 
other  personal  appellaliou  than  that  of  Julia.  It  is 
farther  proved,  by  a  short  inseription  found  at  Pa- 
dua in  1696.  that  there  was  a  lex  Julia  Nfiiniripalis ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  inscription  (iiu  nr  <rihlieia. 
poltMlat.  e  lege.  Julia  Mtiiiicipah),  (•oiii|iare<l  with 
Cicero  (eratque  rumor  de  'I'ranspadanu  cos  jussot 
lilt,  tiros  creare^),  render  it  exceedingly  probable 
ttiat  the  lex  Julia  Munieipalis  uf  the  inscription  is 
the  lex  of  the  Table  of  Heraclea  and  the  lex  Muni- 
eipalis uf  the  Digest.* 

(Savig.,;,  Voikssckluss  der  Tafel  von  Ihiradcn, 
Zetlichnft,  vol.  ix-,  p.  300;  the  tablet  is  printed  in 
the  work  of  Maxochi,  Cosnr.  in  anett  Tab.  HtrmcL, 
p.  1,  S,  Neap.,  17M,  1TB8.  Ad.,  with  a  commenlvy 
which  cootains  much  teaming,  bat  no  aound  ciiti- 
cism.) 

JUUA  LEX  ET  P.\PIA  POPP.f:/V  .\ugustu8 
anwan  to  have  eaiiaed  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about 


1.  (iv.,  m,  JLl-t.  lOdL,  It^  %}-».  (Ci«.  ad  Alt.,  sr., 
11.)-^.  (Cia;;^nriL.i,fl.)-S.  (48»  tit.4.}-fl^  (ad  Ptaa^ 

H»d  Dir.  90.  HI.  I,  ^ad  MosieivalaB  at  dt  IseaUa.") 
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B  C.  18,  which  is  ritcd  as  the  lex  Julia  dc  Mintaa 
dis  Ordinibus,'  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Cannea 
Seeulare  of  Horace,  which  was  written  in  the  ye  ii 
B.C.  17.  The  object  of  this  lex  was  to  regulate 
marri;i;:es,  as  to  whic  h  it  contained  nnri)erou3  pro- 
visions; but  it  appears  not  to  have  come  into  oper- 
ation till  the  year  B.C.  13.  In  the  year  A.D.  9,  aad 
in  the  oonsulship  of  M.  Papius  MutUua  aad  Q.  Pa^ 
pvus  Seeoodus  (eotmUa  nffeeti),  another  lex  was 
passed  as  a  kind  of  amendment  and  supplement  to 
the  lonner  lex,  and  hence  arose  the  title  of  lex  Julia 
et  Papia  Poppaea,  by  which  this  lex  n  often  quoted. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  legea  were  |MUHed 
by  the  eenturi*  or  the  tribus.  The  lex  b  oflini  va- 
riously quoted,  according  as  reference  is  made  to 
its  various  provisions:  soniet lines  it  is  called  lex 
Julia,  somctmies  Papia  Poppa*a,  sonietunes  lex  Ju* 
lia  et  Papia,  sometimes  lex  De  Maritaodis  Ontiai* 
bns,  fhmi  the  chapter  which  treated  of  the  mania* 
ges  of  the  senators.*  sometimes  lex  Caducaria, 
ciinaria,  &c  ,  from  the  various  ehaplers.* 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  this  lex  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  of  wliich  considerable  fragmenla 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest :  Gains  wrote  15  hooka, 
Ulpian  30,  and  Paulus  10  books  at  least,  on  thi^ 
lex.  The  lex  contained  at  least  3.5  chapters  ;•  b  .a. 
it  is  impossible  to  .say  to  which  of  the  two  leges  in 
eluded  under  the  title  of  lex  Juliu  and  Papia  Pop- 
pa;a  the  several  provisions,  as  now  known  to  Ub, 
belong.  Attempts  have  been  made,  hot  ti  by  J .  G«)th- 
ofrcdus  and  Heineccius,  to  restore  the  lex,  proceed- 
ins  on  the  assumption  that  its  provisions  are  ret'u- 
cible  to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  lex  Maritalisaui^ 
lex  Caducaria. 

The  lex  Julia  forbade  the  marriage  of  a  scnatoi 
or  a  senator's  children  with  a  libertina,  with  a 
woman  whose  father  or  mother  had  followed  an 
ars  ludicra,  and  with  a  prostitute;  and  also  tLs 
marria^'c  of  a  libertinus  with  a  senator^a  daf  llHr. 
If  an  hereditaa  or  a  tegatum  was  left  to  a  peiaoa  oa 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  iiiarria;;e,  the  conditions  wore 
illegal,  and  the  gilt  was  unconditional.  The  condi- 
tion, however,  might  bo  not  to  marry  a  certain 
specified  person  or  certain  specified  personsi  or  it 
might  be  to  marry  a  particular  person :  bvt  fbea 
the  person  must  !>e  such  a  one  as  wouM  he  a  suita- 
ble match,  olhcrsvi-e  the  condition  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore  void.* 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penaltiea 
were  impoaed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy {emibatu*)  after  a  certain  age.  Ci^^libes  ( ou'J 
not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  {Uf^atum) ;  hut  if 
a  person  was  cfflcbs  at  the  lime  of  the  testato.'a 
death,  and  was  not  otherwise  disqualified  {jure  a- 
rt/t),  he  might  take  the  hereditas  or  legatum  if  he 
obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hundred  days,  that  is.  if 
he  married  within  that  time*  If  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  lex.  the  gift  became  i  adurum 
C^DccA.)  The  lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  oi 
one  year  (saeelis)  llrom  the  death  of  a  husband,  and 
divorced  women  a  term  of  six  months  ftoni  the 
time  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  :  the  lex  Pa- 
pia extended  these  periods,  respectively,  to  two 
years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.'  A  man  when  i 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  and  a  woman  whea 
she  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  were  not  inclnded  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex  ;  hut  if  they  had  not 
obi  yeil  the  l«!X  before  attaining  those  respective 
agt  s.  they  were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penaltiea 

I.  (Diir.  S-i,  til  11  ,  '.'3.  tit.  2.)— 9.  (Caiu*.  i,  1*8.— CIp, 
Fng^t  XL,  SU.— "Lex  .M^inta:"  JIar.,  Cano.  See,') — S.  (IJIp^ 
Fng.,  xiviii~  tit.  7.— Dtun  Cma*.,  16.— Id.,  k..,  I,  *a<>  ■ 
Thai.,  Ana..  iU.,  S».>-4. jDif. «.  tit.  9,  <tNf. 
lit.  1,  a.  «S.)-a  (tnp^  FnfH  svii,  tit.  7  'V^,  iMg« 
siv.l 
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JULI^  LEGES. 


JURE  CESSUa 


nj  a  Miiatus  consultum  Pcrnicianum.  A  senatus 
eoDsulturn  Claiidianum  so  far  tnodifictl  the  strict- 
ness tit  ilif  iit  w  rule  ab  to  give  to  a  man  who  mar- 
ried abi>ve  sixty  the  same  advantage  that  he  would 
tava  bad  if  be  bad  married  uader  sixty,  provided 
lie  married  n  woman  who  was  under  fifty  ;  the 
frennd  of  which  rule  was  the  legal  notion  that  a 
VOnaD  under  fifty  was  still  capable  (»f  having  ciiil- 
inn.*  If  tbe  woman  was  above  fitly  and  the  man 
water  rixij,  thie  was  called  impar  matrimoninni, 
end  by  a  •enatos  consollura  Calvitianum  it  was  en- 
tirdy  without  eflTect  as  to  releasing  from  incapacity 
to  lake  ltiiat-i  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  tbe  Wom- 
an, therefore,  the  doa  became  caduca. 

^y  the  lex  Rqiie  Popiuea  a  candidate  who  had 
eeferal  children  wan  preferred  to  one  who  bad  few> 
er.*  Freedmen  who  bad  a  certain  ninnber  of  ehil* 

dren  wee  freed  "opcrarum  obhgaJione  ;"*  and  libcr- 
tas  who  had  four  children  were  released  from  the 
tutela  of  their  patrons.*  Ttiose  who  had  three 
children  living  at  iiome,  four  in  Italy,  and  five  in 
tbe  provinces,  were  exeosed  from  the  ofBoe  of  totor 
or  curator.*  Afler  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  be- 
came usual  for  the  senate,  and  afterward  the  em- 
peror (pnnceps),  to  jjive  tH-casionally,  as  a  privilege, 
to  certain  persons  who  bad  not  children,  the  aame 
advantage  that  the  lex  aeeored  to  thoae  who  had 
children.  This  was  called  the  jus  liberorura.  FUny 
says*  that  he  had  lately  obtained  from  the  emperor 
for  a  friend  of  In.-*  the  jus  trium  liberorum.'  Thi.s 
privilfitte  is  mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which 
the  tbirariation  I.  L.  H.  (jtu  liberorum  iUI«M)aome> 
limee  occurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  "jura  parentiM 
4«4<rc."  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  provided  that 
children  sliouil  be  registi  rod  l»y  n.iMic,  within  thirty 
davs  aller  their  birth,  with  the  prieleclus  aeraru  Sa- 
lami.* 

The  lex  alao  impoaed  penalties  on  orbi,  that  is, 
■tarried  persons  who  had  no  children  {qui  Uberoa 

won  habcnt*},  from  the  age  of  twenty-live  to  sixty  in 
a  man,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty,  to  fifty  in  a 
woman.  By  the  lex  Papia.  orbi  could  only  take 
one  half  of  an  hereditaa  or  legatum  which  was  left 
to  them.**  It  seems  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  evade  this  part  of  (he  lex  by  adoptions,  wliich  a 
setiaiu:^  consultum  Xeronianum  declared  to  be  inef- 
feeitial  for  the  purpose  of  rdte?ing  a  persott  from 
the  penalties  of  the  lex." 

As  a  general  mle,  a  husband  and  wife  oould  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  iheir  property  ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  n  ;i(K;(  t  of  duldrt  n  ei- 
ther born  of  the  marriage  or  by  another  marriage  of 
one  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  free  dispo* 
aal  of  a  larger  part.  This  privilege  might  also  be 
aoouired  by  obtaining  the  jus  liberorum.** 

JULIA  LEX  PECIIL.\TUS.  ( Kirf.  Prcui  atus.) 

JVLW  LKX  i;r  ri..\fTI.V.  which  enacted  that 
there  could  be  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by 
nbbeiy  («i  pottessm).  The  Twelve  TaUea  had  al- 
leady  provided  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  in 
ilole *.!iing8."  This  lex  was  probably  passed  B.C. 

n. 

JU.MA  LEX  DE  PROVINCIIS.    {Vid.  Pso- 

JULIA  I^  REPETUMDA'RUM.   (Kid.  Rsr- 

JULIA  LEX  DE  RESIDUIS.  {VU.  Pbcola- 
•as.) 

JUIJA  LEX  DE  SACERDOTnS.^* 


I  fClp..  frnfu  sri.— Ssflt.,  Ctrad.,  SI.)— S.  (1^.,  Asa., 

f.,  Pliii.,  E-j.,  Tii.,  16.)— 3.  (Diff.  S8,  lit.  1,  "De  Ootni 
Lli»rt:3nim.'')— 4.  (Vlpn  F>a{r.«  tit.  39.)— S.  (Inst,  i.,  S3.— Dig. 
17,  lit.  l.y—e.  fEp.,  ii.,  ».)—".  (Vid  a'.«n,  Ep.,  X.,  »5.  9fl.)— 
1.  (Cuptol.,  M.  Ant.,  r.  9.— C^imjurr  J  iv.,  .S.it.,  -.x..  &4-)— 9.  i 
(Oaiua.  n.,  111.)— 10.  (Giunt.  ii..  i-<d.)— II.  (TaciU,  Ann.,  xt  ,  ' 
l».>— 11  (Ulp  ,  Fng^  tit.  \y  1S.)-13.  (Gtiu,  a..  4lb-liiM., 
v.,  tit.  e  >— 14.  ((^ic  Ep  ad  Brat.,  i.,  9.)  i 


JI'LIA  LEX  DE  SACRIIEGIS.  (VU.  Pm 

LATU9.) 

JULIA  LEX  $rMTL*A'RL\,  passed  in  the  tinK 
of  J.  Cajsar,'  and  one  under  Augustus.*  {Yid> 

SUMTUARI^  LeORS.) 

JULL\  LEX  'I  HEATIIA'LIS,*  which  ptnnitted 
Roman  equites,  in  ease  they  or  Iheir  parents  ever 
liail  a  crnsus  riju<'siris,  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows 
[ijualuordccim  ordmcs)  lixed  by  the  lex  Kcscia  The* 
atralis,  B.C.  69. 

JULIA  LEX  ET  TI'TIA,  passed  under  Aueus. 
lus  B.C.  32,*  which  empowered  the  praises  of  a 
province  to  appoint  a  tutor  for  women  and  pupilli 
who  had  none.'  .\  lev  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncer- 
tain date  hadgivi  :i  t'c  same  power  at  Rome  to  the 
praetor  urbanos  and  the  m^jonty  of  the  tribuni 
Ills';  and  the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend 
the  same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two 
leges,  a  Julia  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  rea 
sons  is  the  circumstanoe  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite 
by  the  word  cf  the  two  nanaea  wMeh  belong  to  om 
le.x,  though  this  is  doncby  Cicero*  iaapeakufof  the 
'  'x  Licinia  and  Mucia. 

jrLlA  LEX  DE  VI  PU'BUCA  AND  PRI- 
tTATA-   (Kirf.  Vis.) 
JULIA  LEX  VICESIMA'RIA.  (m  VtcsswA.) 
•JUNCUS,  the  Rush,  in  Greek  axolvo^.  {Vid. 
ScH(E^fcs.)    In  the  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil,'  that 
(M>r  c  speaks  of  ••  inlcrweavii)2  o.-^iers  with  soft  rush* 
es"  ("  Viimmbus  motUqiu  puras  deUxere  junco"). 
Fee  thinks  that  he  here  refers,  not  to  the  common 
Rash,  but  to  the  Scirvut  laaulria  of  Linncus.* 
JU'NEA  or  JU'NIA  NORB.VNA.   {Vid.  Uutr.. 

TI) 

JU'NIA  LEX,  REPETUNDA'RUM.  {VuL  Km. 
prroNi).*  ) 

•JIINIP'£RUS  (,&iutndo€U  the  Jiiniper-tiaa,  or 
Jumpervt  eoimmiiitt,  L.  The  Jonfper  Is  a  very 

common  tree,  of  which  botanical  writers  mention 
two  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
{>iz8  of  their  fruit.  It  grovis  in  Europe  in  all  lati> 
tudes.  Tbe  henry,  which  tlie  Greeks  called  ipnih 
Mr,  has  8  strong  odour,  (Vom  which  the  tree  hself  b 
not  exempt.  Theophrastus  states  that  the  up«fv- 
do^  is  like  the  ict'ii/wf,  and  that,  in  fact,  some  ap- 
plied the  same  generic  name  to  both,  calling  the 
ufmtv9of,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  KiApoc  ofvKeipOf. 
Dieeeorides  describes  two  species  of  Juniper,  whidi 
Sprengel  decides  to  tie  the  Jnmftrut  mtemtrfOt 
Sibth.,  and  the  J.  oxycedrvs* 
JURA  IN  RE.  (Vid.  UoMiNiUM,  p.  374  ) 
JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  (Kirf.  Jukhoictio.) 
JURE  CE^IO,  IN.  was  a  mode  of  transferring 
ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and  so  fai 
resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine  and  by 
common  recovery  which,  till  lately,  were  in  use  in 
England.  The  hi  jure  ce&sio  was  applicable  to 
things  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi,  and  also  to  res  in- 
oorporales,  which,  from  their  natme,  were  ineapaUe 
of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this  transaction  were 
the  owner  ((Ir.mmu.r  qui  (edit),  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  intended  to  transfer  the  ownership  (rimitcao*, 
cut  eeditur),  and  the  magistratus,  qui  addicit.  {Vid. 
JoRisMCTio.)  The  person  to  whom  the  ownership 
was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing  as  his  own 
in  the  presence  of  t!ie  magistratus  and  the  ic?J 
owner  ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner  for 
lii-i  (Icfcnce,  and,  on  his  declaring  tliat  he  had  none 
to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus  de 
creed  (s^dniV)  the  thing  to  the  claimant  This  pro 
cccding  was  a  legis  actio. 

1.  (Dion  Cum.,  \liM.,  25.)— 3.  (G»ll  ,  m  ,  24.)— 3.  r.Su.-t..  0»v 
[  tnv.,40.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  mill  ,2.)— 4.  l  lll^t.,  i.,  lit.  211.)— 5.  (tip, 
'  FmiT..  vi.,  tit.  11.)— 6.  (Brut.,  r.  16. —  Pro  UjuLo,  c.  8I,>— ■?.  (L, 
71.)— ><.  (Ft'',  Flnrc  dc  V  ri,'i]o.  j>.  Ixxni.)    9.  {?*•,  fltt*  ii 
i  Vtncile,  p.Itixu' — Adam*  AprcnJ.,  t.  t.  ofi^-cvdac.) 
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JURISC0N5HJLTI. 


JURISCONSULTI. 


Am  hereiUtas  oould  be  transfened  tnr  this  process 
•uf.  Hriks,  Roman,  p.  500) ;  and  the  res  corpo 

ral(!-,  which  bclongf'<l  to  the  hcrcditas,  passed  in 
this  way  just  as  if  lliey  had  severally  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  in  jure  ccasio. 

Tba  injure  ceaaio  was  an  old  Roman  inatitution, 
ud  there  were  firoviskms  lespeeting  it  in  the 
rwelv*»  Tables  ' 

JURISCON.SULTI  or  JURECONSUhTI.  The 
origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  bi^dy  of  men  who 
«««  expounders  of  ibe  law  may  be  referred  to  the 
Mparation  of  the  jus  eivHeflom  the  jas  pontifieiam. 
{Vid.  Jva  Civile  Flavuni'm  )  Such  a  body  cer- 
tainly existed  brUirf  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  the 
persona  wiio  professed  in  oxpoiind  tlie  law  were 
called  by  ibe  various  names  of  jurisperiii,  juriscon- 
snlti,  or  consolti  simply.  I'hey  were  also  desig- 
nated by  other  names,  as  jurispnidentes,  pruden- 
tiores,  peritiores,  and  juris  auctores.  Cicero'  enu- 
merates the  juridperitonim  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  The  definition 
•f  a  jurisconsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero,*  is  a  "  per- 
son who  baa  such  a  knowlege  of  the  lawa(^c«)  and 
customs  (eonsuehido)  which  prevail  in  a  State  as  to 

b«'  alilo  to  aihi>e  (rrsponilnidum),  act  (aL^^rndum), 
and  to  secure  a  person  in  his  dealings  {caecndum) : 
Sextus  <£lius  Catus  («*d.  Jos  .flLUNUM),  M.  Man- 
lius,  and  P.  Mucius  are  enmples."  In  the  oration 
Pro  Mnreena,  Cieera  uses  **  seribere**  in  the  place 
of"  agere  "  The  business  of  the  early  jurisconsul- 
tt  consisted  both  in  advising  and  acting  on  lK<half 
of  their  clients  {conndtoret)  gratuitously.  They 
gave  their  advice  or  answen  (reapoius)  either  in 
pablio  places  whteh  they  attended  at  certain  times, 
or  at  their  own  houses  ;*  and  nut  only  on  matters 
of  law,  but  ou  anything  else  thai  might  be  referred 
to  lliem  The  W(»rds  "  seribere"  and  "  cavere"  re- 
(ened  to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
iRstrmnents,  sooh  as  oootracts  or  wills,  dee.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
foniie<l  by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arone  a  body  of  pract itmiM  rs  distinct 
tirom  those  who  gave  responsa,  and  who  were  wri- 
ters and  teachers.  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  (riebe- 
inn,  v.ho  was  consul  B.C.  8PI,  and  also  pontifex 
ujaxuiius,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  gave  ad- 
vice [Hiblioly  {puhlire  pwfessus  is'),  and  he  was 
distinguished  both  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  eloquence.  He  left  no  writings.  Ijong  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law  had  b<.- 
come  a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of  oratory, 
and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence  in  the 
at$t^  Ky  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  iis  well  as  by  his 
oiwiorital  power  or  military  skill.  There  were 
nany  (Ustinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two  oentaries 
of  the  republican  period,  among  whom  are  M.  Ma- 
nilius;  P.  Mucius  Scan  ola,  pontifex  maximus  (B.C. 
131) ;  Q-  Mucius  Sca-vola,  the  augur  ;  and  Q.  Mu- 
cins Scffivola,  the  son  of  Publius,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  95,  and  afterward  pontifex  roaximos,  and  one 
of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (junsperitonm  doquentitti- 

mvT,  I-!.} pirnttum  iiirispcritissimnx*)  This  Scaevola 
the  pontifex  was  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  the  jus  civile  a  systematic  form,  by  a 
treatise  in  eighteen  books.*  Servius  Sulpicius  Ru- 
Itaa.  the  Mend  and  oontemporery  of  Cieero,*  was  aa 
great  an  orator  as  the  pontifex  Scicvola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist.  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecessors  and  eonteinporanes,  had  a  good  prac- 
tical Itnowledge  uf  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first  who 
handled  it  :n  a  seientilie  manner,  and,  as  he  had 
bo'.h  numerous  scholars  and  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter. wr»  mav  view  him  as  the  f(»under  of  that  metbod- 


so.— Gaiui,  ii.. 24.— Ulp., Frag.. tit.  19,i.9.) 
5.)^  (De  Or.,  i«  *«.)— 4.  (Ci«.,  D«  Or., 
.«  ll.ir.  OeOi  .  U  ]»>— fl  (lNf>f  ttt.^t.t,MI')  — « 
dm-,  7, 40.) 
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ical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which  tb.traft 
teriiedthe  sobseqoent  Roman  jurists,*  and  in  whid 

they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  limes  are  di.stijiguisn- 
cd  from  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two  ctr- 
cumstances,  the  jus  respondendi.  and  the  rias  ol 
two  sects  or  schools  of  law. 

It  is  said  that  .Augustus  determined  that  the  Ju- 
risconsuki  should  give  their  re3[K)nsa  under  ciii 
sanction  {ex  auctontale  ejus  rcspouurrenl),  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Gaius*  speaks  of  the  responsa  and  ooic 
ionea  of  those  jurists  **  fmhu  ftrmUnm  est  mm 
conderc  "  The  ohjeet  f>f  .\utrnstus  was  probably  to 
obtain,  by  this  iiuiireel  niettiod.  that  control  over 
the  ailministration  of  the  law  ulm-li  he  could  not 
obtain  in  any  other  way.  1 1  does  not  appear  that  the 
jurists  who  had  not  obtained  this  mark  of  imperial 
favour  were  excluded  from  giving  opinions ;  but 
the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  httle  weight 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged  class 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jurists  was  to  have 
the  force  of  law  {legit  vicem) :  if  they  were  not 
unanimous,  the  judex  might  follow  which  opinion 
he  pleased.  Oaius  refers  the  establishment  of  this 
rule  to  LI  rescript  of  Hadrian  ;'  but  it  seems  [irohable 
that  this  rescript  must  be  rather  considered  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  established  practice.  The  consti< 
tution  of  this  body  of  juriala,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding as  to  talclnff  their  opfiiions,  are  not  known. 
It  is  a  rea-^onahie  mnjecture  that  they  formed  s 
kind  of  coiiege  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
how  the  opinions  were  taken.  The  power  of  ma- 
king or  declaring  the  law  was  limited  to  a  doeisioo 
in  the  eases  whteh  eame  before  them,  which,  how. 
ever,  would  doubtless  be  received  as  law  in  all  c». 
ses  of  the  same  kind,  and  would  serve  as  c  guii'e 
in  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  The  earlier  junsc.  isult. 
gave  their  opinions  either  orally  or  in  writing  j  >*ui 
ra  the  timo  of  Tiberius  probably,  the  jurists,  that  is 
the  privileged  jurists,  gave  their  answers  "  signals,' 
that  is,  in  an  official  form  The  matter  projHised 
for  the  opinion  of  the  jun-eonsulti  u  is  Muneiiines 
stated  in  the  responsum,  cither  fully  or  briedy ;  and 
the  responsom  nself  was  sometimes  short,  some- 
times long;  sometimes  it  contained  the  grounds  of 
the  opinion,  and  sometimes  it  did  not,  which  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  invalidate  it.s  force  ♦ 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
{seholte)  or  sects  of  jurists,  the  nominal  heads  of 
which  were  respectively  Ateius  Capito  and  Ajttis- 
lius  Labeo,  while,  in  fsct,  they  derived  their  nsma 
and  repuialioii  from  the  two  most  distinguished 
teachers  connected  with  them,  Sabinus  and  Procu- 
Ins.  The  foAlowera  of  Laheo,  whom  we  know  wiih 
certainty  to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Proculua, 
Nerva  the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsns  the  eon,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  C.ipito  were 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Longinus 
Cielius  Sabinus,  Prisctts  Javotonus,  Abumus  Valens 
Tuscianus,  Gains  («id.  In snnmoiris),  and  probata^ 
Pomponhis.  But  the  schools  did  not  take  theor 
names  from  Labeo  and  Capito  The  followers  of 
Labeo  were  named  Proculiaiii  from  Pruculus.  The 
followers  of  Capito  derived  llieir  name  of  Sabiniani 
from  Massiirins  Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberiosb 
and  as  late  as  the  reigtt  of  Nere :  they  were  sooas 
limes  also  called  Cassiani,  from  C.  CasSilW  honA 
nus.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  precision  the 
differences  which  characterized  the  two  schools. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  differ* 
ences,  which  msy,  perhaps,  be  partly  referred  lotho 
personal  character  of  Capito  and  I.Knbeo,  the  schools 
were  subsequently  distinguished  by  a  difference  in 
their  manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  law 
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Hm  schui)!  r>{  (  apito  adhered  more  ckwely  to  what 
«n  estahii.Mit  J,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  was 
written    Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  aoqoire- 

tnenta  than  Capito,  and  bis  school  looked  more  to 
the  intt  rnal  nu;iniiii;  than  tn  thr  external  form,  and 
thus,  while  apparently  deviating  Irum  the  letter, 
they  approached  nearer  to  true  resuhs,  thoogfa  the 
Strict  iogic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  pradnce 
a  result  less  adapted  to  general  conTeoience  than 
the  concliision.i  uf  the  8ahiniani,  which  were  baaed 
tn  the  prevailing  notions  of  equity. 

The  lurisconsulti  were  both  teteiien  and  writers, 
rheir  writings  consislad  of  commentarit  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Edict,  on  partieolar  lenses, 
more  especially  on  some  nf  the  Julirc  leges,  and  on 
other  special  mailers-  The  later  jurists  abu  com- 
Bcnted  on  the  writings  of  the  earlier  jurists.  They 
also  wrote  elemeiitaqr  treatises  {tUmaita^  sssisun- 
teni),  such  aa  the  InstitatkNies  of  Oshis,  whieh  is 
the  earlie>t  work  of  the  kind  that  wp  know  to  have 
been  written  ;  hooks  called  llegulac  and  Delinitio- 
nes,  which  prohably  were  collections  of  principles 
of  law ;  ooUections  of  cases  and  answers,  under 
the  vsrloas  nsooes  of  response,  epistolc,  sententte. 
and  opitiioties  ;  systems  of  law  ;  and  various  works 
of  a  uii.scellaneous  character  with  a  great  variety 
of  names,  such  as  disputationes,  qussiiuiies,  cnchi- 
ridia,  res  quotidians,  and  varioas  other  titles. 

The  jarutieal  wtitera  were  wij  numenoa :  they 
ibnned  a  continued  srri'  s,  hejinning  with  those  al- 
ready enumerated,  and  t  iidins;,  about  the  lime  of 
Alexander  Severus,  wiih  Modestinus.  who  was  a 
pupti  ot  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments prescrred  in  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  of 
literature  ia  nearly  lost.    (Vid.  Pandect*.)' 

JURISDI'CTIO.  The  "officium"  of  him  "qui 
Jbs  dicif  is  defined  as  follows  "  H<in«t  um  possrx- 
tMmrm  dare  potest,  et  in  pottettwnem  millcre,  pupUlts 
mom  kMbenitlm*  iutorea  conttituere,  judiee*  lUiganli- 
Kt  dan."  This  is  the  generml  signification  m  the 
%  aid  jarisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  "  offi- 
C:  an  ju,  ilieentis."  The  functions  wliirh  are  in- 
ditded  in  ttie  "  officium  jus  dicentis"  belong  either 
to  the  jarisdietio  (in  its  special  sense)  or  to  the  in^ 
pcriam  mixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  are  e3t> 
ercised  by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatns  consnltnm, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princcps,  as  the  "Tu- 
toris  datio."*  The  junsdictio  of  those  magistrates 
who  had  no  imperium  was  Umiied,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  the  imperinm,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
jarisdietio  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  tenn.  ( Vid. 
MAflisTR  vTi  s  )  Inasinufh  as  jurisdictio  in  its  spe- 
cial sense,  and  the  iinperiuiii  inixtum,  are  compo- 
nent parts  of  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  imperi- 
nm may  be  said  to  be  contained  in,  or  incident  to, 
jurisdictio  (tmjieriiim  quod  juritHetimi  e^kttrel)* 
Sometimes  impcriuin  is  viewe<!  as  the  frm  which 
designates  the  full  power  uf  the  inagibtratus  ;  and 
when  so  viewed,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  or  as  comprehend- 
lag  juiisdictio  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus  imp»> 
riom  may  be  considered  as  containing  or  as  con- 
tamed  in  jurisdictio.  according  as  wu  give  to  each 
Isnn  respectively  its  wider  or  its  narrower  mean- 
inf.*  The  jurisdictio  was  either  vuluntaria  or  con- 
teotiosa.*  The  jurisdictio  voluntaria  rendered  valid 
oertain  acts  done  before  the  magistratus,  for  w  hich 
ctria.n  forms  were  required,  as  adoption  and  man- 
uniisiiion  I'hus  adoption,  properly  so  called,  could 
take  place  b«^fore  tlie  prasses  of  a  province  but  in 
Rome  it  took  place  before  the  pnetor,  and  was  said 
to  be  effected  '•  irnj»-r-ii  maL'txIratu*  "     The  juris- 
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dictio  contentioea  had  reference  to  legal  proceed  Jiat 
before  a  magistratos,  whidi  were  said  to  b«  n 

jure,  as  opposed  to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex 
which  were  said  to  be  tn  judieio.  'I  he  niapisli atus, 
therefore,  was  said  jus  dicere  or  reddere  with  re- 
spect to  what  he  did  personally,  and  thouj^b  he 
might  not  declare  the  tew  truly,  still  he  wai  said 
"  jus  dicere."  Accordingly,  magistratos"  and 
"  qui  Rome  jus  dicif  are  equivalent.'  The  7h». 
lions  included  in  junsdictio  in  this,  its  8peci;il  .^enSflk 
were  the  addictio  in  the  legis  actiones,  the  giving  of 
the  fbnmila  in  praeeedlnga  ooadnelsd  aoeording  u. 
the  newer  prooess,  snd  the  appointment  of  a  judex 
The  appointing  of  a  judex,  "  jadicis  datio,"  was  for 
ilie  purpose  of  inquirin,^  into  the  fart.s  in  dispute 
between  the  parties.  The  words  of  the  formula 
are  "  Judex  esto,"  6lc.  ;*  and  the  terms  of  the  edict 
in  which  the  pnetor  deciarea  tltat  lie  will  give  a  ja- 
dex,  that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are 
"Judicium  dabo  "'»  Addictio  belongs  to  that  part 
of  jurisdictio  by  which  the  magistratus  himself 
makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment :  thus,  in  Um 
case  of  the  in  jure  eessio.  he  is  said  "  rem  addiea* 
re.***  Addieere  is  to  sdjudge  a  thing  or  the  posses* 
sion  of  a  thin?  to  one  of  the  litigant  parties.  In 
the  case  of  furluiu  tiianifestum,  inasmuch  as  the 
facts  woold  be  certain,  there  was  an  addictio.* 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  in 
Faoeiolati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three  term?,  dn,  dico^ 
addico,  that  Varro*  remarks  that  the  prator  must 
use  one  of  these  words  "cum  lege  quid  pe-ragitur." 
Accordingly,  those  days  were  called  Nefasti  oo 
which  no  legal  business  could  be  done,  becanae 
the  words  of  legal  force  could  not  be  used.* 

JUS.  "  All  people,"  says  Gains,'  "  who  are  gov- 
erned  by  leges  and  more.«,  use  partly  their  own  law 
(}"*),  partly  the  law  {jus)  that  is  common  to  all 
mankind ;  for  the  law  ( iiu)  which  a  state  eatab* 
iishes  for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state,  and  is 
called  jus  civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  {jus)  of  thai 
state  But  the  law  (_;«*)  which  nattira!  reason  imit- 
uraiu  ratio)  has  established  among  all  mankind  is 
equally  obsen'ed  by  all  people,  and  is  called  jus  gen* 
tinm,  aa  being  thdi  law  {jut)  wliich  all  nationa  kk- 
low.  The  Roman  popnlas.  therefbre,  fbllowa  part- 
ly its  own  prruliar  law  {xuum  iiropnum  jus),  pai^ 
the  conunon  law  {communr  jux)  of  all  mankind." 

According  to  this  view,  all  law  ( jus)  is  distributed 
into  two  parte,  iua  gentium  and  jus  civile  and  the 
whole  body  of  law  peenliar  to  any  state  is  ita  joa 
civile.*  The  Roman  law,  therefore,  whieh  is  p«v 
culiar  to  the  Roman  state,  is  its  jus  civile,  some- 
times called  jus  civile  Roinanorum,  but  more  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  term  jus  civile  only,  by 
whieh  ia  meant  the  jus  civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  jus  L"  II' turn  is  here  viewed  by  Gains  as 
springing  out  ui  the  naturalis  ratio  eonmion  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  ex[)ressed  in 
another  passage,'*  where  he  uses  the  expression 
"  omnium  civitatium  jus"  aa  equivalent  to  the  jus 
gentium,  and  as  founded  on  Uie  naturalis  ratio. 
In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, which  was  not  regulated  liy  Homan  law,  0:1 
the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale  jus  inditlier- 
ently,  thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and  naturale  jos 
equivalent. ' '  He  founds  cognatio  on  naturalis  ratio, 
as  being  conunon  to  all  mankinJ,  and  agnatic  on 
civilis  ratio,  as  beins:  purely  a  Roman  institution." 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest,'*  he  calls  the  samo 
thing  naturale  jus  in  s.  2,  and  jus  gentium  m  s  3, 
The  naturale  jus  and  the  jus  gentium  are  there- 
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Are  tdentical.    Cioeio*  opposes  natura  to  leges, 
'    There  he  pxplains  natura  by  the  term  jus  gentium, 
Kkd  makes  kgcs  equivalent  to  jus  civile.    In  tho 
Fartitioiies'  he  also  divides  jus  into  natura  and  lex. 

Inhere  is  a  Uiroefokl  diYision  of  jiw  mado  by  Ul- 
ftai  and  others,  tvfiieb  fs  tt  IbHowa;  Jos  civile ; 
;us  grntiuin.  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind;  and  JU5  naturalc,  \vliic;Ji  is  cominon  to  man 
•nd  beasti .  The  foundation  of  this  divisioQ  seems 
to  haro  been  a  tbeoiy  of  tho  progreas  of  muJciiid 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature, 
irst  to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition 
•f  independent  states.  This  division  had.  however, 
wo  practical  appUeatioii,  and  must  be  viewed  mere- 
ly as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at 
liist  sii,'lit,  thus  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
planatit)n ;  and  Savigny  aliowj  that  it  is  not  nu  ant 
to  say  that  heasts  hare  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law;  that  is,  •mub  of  tboae  natural  relationa  on 
which  l('<:al  rdHions  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  specieB  is  propagated  In  the 
lostitutee  the  Jlbree  d^viaiona  are  confounded  i'  for 
the  explanation  of  jo  j  natorale  is  first  taken  firom 
the  threofolil  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then  the  jus  ; 
gentium  and  civile  aie  explained  according  to  the 
iwolUd  division  of  Oaius  already  qaoted,  »o  that 
we  have  in  the  same  section  the  jus  naturale  ex- 
plained i|i  the  sense  of  Ulpian.  and  the  jus  ccntium 
explained  in  the  sense  of  (iams.  a-s  dt  rivi  d  from 
the  nat oralis  ratio.  Farther,  in  tho  second  book,* 
the  jns  nntiuale  is  exphiined  to  be  the  same  aa  jus 
Pentium,  and  the  jus  uaturalc  is  s.aiil  to  Ixs  coeval 
with  the  human  race,  ^'o^»ilil^tallding  thi.s  con-  | 
fusion  in  the  Institutes,  there  is  nu  doubt  thai  the 
twofold  division  of  Gaius  was  (bat  which  prevailed 
In  Roman  jurispmdenee.'  This  twofold  diTision 
appears  clearly  in  Cicero,  who  .<»ays  that  the  old 
Romans  separated  the  jus  civile  (unn  the  jus  gen- 
tium; and  he  adds,  that  the  jua  civile  (of  any  state) 
ia  not,  therefore,  jus  gentium,  hut  iltat  what  is  called 
jus  gentium  ought  to  be  jus  civile.* 

The  jus  civile  of  the  UonmiiH  i.s  divisible  into 
two  parts,  jus  civile  in  (lie  narrower  sense,  sod  jus 
ponuftetaro,  or  the  law  (ff  religkm.  This  opposi- 
tion is  sometimes  expressed  Ity  the  words  jus  and 
fas  (/(!«  ft  jura  sinunl');  and  the  law  of  things  not 
pertttluiug  to  religion  and  of  thin||;a  pertaining  to  it, 
are  also  respectively  opposed  to  one  another  by  the 
terms  res  jarU  hutnani  ct  divini.*  (  Vid.  Doxixira.) 
Thus  the  pontifices  maximi,  1',  Cra^.sus  and  T.  Co- 
roncanius,  are  said  to  have  given  respousa  de  oiu- 
nlbtti  divinis  et  humania  rebaa.* 

The  law  of  reli;.^i<)n,  or  tlie  jus  pontificitim,  wa-? 
under  the  control  of  the  pontiliccs,  who,  in  fact, 
wi^nally  had  the  control  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Uw.  and  it  waa  only  after  the  aeparation  of  the  jus 
civile  in  its  wider  sense  Into  the  two  parts  of  the 
joa  civile  in  its  narrower  ?cnso  and  tlie  jus  ponti- 
fldnm,  that  each  part  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  folly  made, 
the  atictoritas  poniificum  had  the  same  operation 
and  etTect  with  respect  to  the  law  of  religion  that 
the  auetorius  pnidentium  had  on  the  jus  civile.'" 
Still,  even  after  the  separation,  there  was  a  mutual 
relation  between  these  two  branches  of  law;  for 
iti-'taiice,  an  adro;;atio  wa-t  not  valid  by  the  jii< 
civile  unless  it  was  valid  by  the  jus  pontitieium." 
(  ViJ.  AmmoN.)  Again,  jus  pontificium,  in  its  wi- 
der sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had  its  subdivi- 
sious,  as  into  jus  augurum,  poutificum,  &c." 
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"  Law,"  say*  Oalw,*  meaning  the  Rauat  if| 

law  i  jura),  "  is  omposcd  of  leges,  plehisc  la,  uem 
tus  consulta,  const itutiones  principuui,  iho  idirtj 
of  those  who  have  the  jus  edicendi,  and  the  ri  jpoi>- 
sa  prudentium."  The  component  parte  cnumeiaterf 
by  Cicero*  are  **  leges  (viiich  indode  plcbiaeiia)^ 
senatu.s  con.sulla,  res  judiratir,  jurispciitorum  aur 
toritas,  edicta  magistratuum.  taos,  and  a:quit<u." 
A  consideration  of  the  different  epochs  at  whitft 
these  writers  lived  will  account  for  put  «f  the  di^ 
crepancy ;  but  the  addition  of  moa  in  Cicen^a  am- 
mcration  is  important. 

Some  of  these  component  parts  are  alfOuppoanl. 
thus,  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  the  jus  |inetanaB« 
honorarium,  which  originated  in  the  jus  edieeadi 
{Vtd  KoicrcM.)  In  this  sense  JUS  cirilA  consists  «l 
leges  and  senatus  consulta,  and  apparently  of  moa 

The  component  parta  of  this  narrower  jus  civtle, 
that  is,  of  JUS  elviw  as  opposed  to  pnetoriom,  an 
also  opposed  to  one  another,  that  is.  lex  and  mot 
arc  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another,  u"  parta 
component  of  the  jus  civile  (in  this  its  limited  m  use), 
but  diflerent  in  their  origin.  Horace'  qieaka  a( 
**Mos  et  lex;**  Juvenal*  opposes  ** Juris  nodes  il 
legum  a^nigmata  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  U  f(t»f 
to  lex,*  and  to  senatus  consultum.^  As  then 
posed  to  leges,  jua  civile  appears  to  t>e  equivalest 
to  mos.  In  fact,  the  opposition  between  lex  sad 
mos  follows  the  analogy  of  that  between  jus  scrip- 
turn  and  non  .ncriptum.  "  When  there  are  vrip«« 
leges,  we  must  follow  that  which  tias  been  iniro- 
duced  1^  mores  and  consuelndo. — ^Immemoritf  <r» 

rrtn-'ttit)  consuelndo  U  properly  observed  a*i  a  lei 
(pro  iryc),  and  tiiis  is  the  jus  which  is  <«aid  to  ix 
'  moribus  constitutum.'  Thu.s  immemorial  ussgc 
was  the  foundation  of  tlie  "jua  moribus  coostits» 
tnm.**  (See  the  article  Isvaxu  as  to  the  or^ 
of  iiifaniia.)  Tlii>  branch  of  law  seems  SometioM 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  Iloman  jurists  a« 
law  merely  by  force  of  custom,  whereas  aocb  cw- 
tom  WHS  only  law  when  it  had  been  recognised  bj 
a  conifK  tent  authority.  There,  is  however,  a  f>a*- 
sagc  of  I'ljiian,'  in  which  he  distinctly  speaks  of 
ooufirmiog  a  consuetude  in  a  judiciuai,  which  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  its  foree  as  law 
depended  on  a  decision  in  judicium.  And  tlie  mean- 
ing is  clear,  whether  we  read  cuntnidlcto  or  coatro- 
dicta  ill  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers,  indeed,  frequently  refer  to 
a  large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  mores  or  oq 
the  mos  ma  jorum,  and  not  on  i«i,'c«  "  Thu.«  I  - 
piau"  sajs  that  the  jus  patriae  pote«utis  is  moritui 
receptnm.  But  rocs  cootained  matters  relatiog  m 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  alTair-;  of  lif^; 
and,  therefore,  wc  may  also  view  luos  and  lex,  »utn 
opposed,  as  component  parts  of  the  jus  eivils  in  ila 
wider  aenaa^  but  not  aa  making  up  the  vhels  ti  it 
Mores  In  the  sense  of  Immorainty,  that  wMeii  pait- 
tivo  morality  disapjuoves ol^ must  not  )>e  confiMmA* 
vd  with  jus  founded  on  mores:  the  former  is  owK 
mores  in  respect  of  which  there  waa  often  n  jas 
nioril)us  con.'-titutum.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  the 
dos  tiiere  «as  a  ittentio  in  respect  of  the  more* 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery." 

The  terms  jus  scriptom  and  non  scriptun,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Institntes,'*  comprehended  the  wlwie 
of  the  jua  civile;  for  it  was  all  eitlicr  scriptucn  or 
non  scriplum,  whatever  otlier  divisions  therv  nii;:Lt 
be.''  Jus  acriptam  comprehended  everythin<^ 
cepl  that  "quod  usus  approbavit."  This  di%i-iiir» 
of  jus  seriptum  and  non  scriptum  does  not  appcw 
io  Oaiua.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Ofeek  wvi- 
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i«re,  and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  praetieal  appli- 
^Uon  among  the  Romans. 

A  diTiaion  of  jua  into  publicum  and  privatum  ia 
•lentkmnd  bf  the  Roman  jarists.*  The  former  ia 

dvjfinrd  to  ho  tlint  wliich  rrlatf's  to  the  status  rei 
Roiiian.T,  or  to  tlie  lioniaus  as  a  slate ;  the  latter 
e  (Icfmcd  to  be  that  which  relates  "  ad  singulorum 
atilitatem."  The  publicum  jua  ia  (arther  said  by 
npian***in  eaeria,  in  aaoerdotihaa,  in  ma|[i8tratt* 
Iuh  consistrrf."  Af-ronling  to  this  virw,  it  com- 
p«ei>euds  ;he  law  of  religion,  ami  all  ilio  rest  of  the 
fttB  civile  which  is  not  [uivatum.  Thfrt!  art;  oth- 
tr  aiifnificationa  of  the  jua  publicum  in  the  Roman 
ivriata,  bat  the  wtuAe  division  of  jus  into  publicom 
and  pi  ivatum  seems  to  I>e  founded  on  no  principle. 
al^d  is  very  crmfujjcd.  Tlie  elementary  treatise  of 
Giiiu.s  d(M's  not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  JUS  privatum.  Justinian  in  his  Insti- 
tttte,  after  making  thte  divistoii  <tf  jus  into  publi- 
cum and  privatum,  saya,  *^  we  most  therefore  treat 
of  ju.s  privatum,"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
iH)l  contemplate  tr«alin5  of  Jus  publicum.  The  title 
tie  Judiciis  Publicis,  the  last  in  the  Institutes,  docs 
But  belong  to  jus  publicum  as  above  defioed;  and 
yet  it  ia  difficult  to  conceive  how  aome  of  tbo  mat- 
ters involved  in  judicia  publics  wen  not  viewed 
bc'lonirinL'  to  puidicuin  jus,  thoitgh  eertalnly  all 

of  them  could  not  so  be  viewed  • 

llw  jua  quiritium  is  equivalent  to  the  jus  civile 
RoouHKmnn.  Accordingly,  wc  find  the  expreaaiona 
domitim  and  dominram  ex  jure  quiritium,  aa  eon- 

trastnl  with  in  nonis  {vid  Domimi  m);  and  a  I^- 
tuiuii,  if  he  obtained  from  the  imiM-rattir  the  jus  qui- 
litiom.  obidined  the  Roman  civitas.*  Tlie  terms 
quiritium  and  the  Romana  civitaa  are  therefore 
entieal  in  this  passage.  Such  pert  of  the  Roman 
law.  in  its  widest  sense,  as  relati  <l  to  buying,  sell- 
ing, lettinfT,  hiring:,  and  such  obliLratmns  as  were 
not  founded  on  the  jus  civile,  wt  n-  cotisulcred  to 
belons  to  the  jus  gentium,*  that  is,  the  jus  nat- 
orale.*  Aceordiugly,  when  ownership  conld  be  ac- 
quired by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
way  not  H{)ecially  provided  for  by  the  jus  civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  jus  ijtMitium. 
When  the  jus  civile  prescribed  certain  funiui  by 
wUdt  ownerahip  waa  to  be  tiranalbned,  and  such 
fbrms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
jure  civil i  or  jure  quiritium,  but  there  was  that  in- 
terest whi'  li  u  as  called  in  bonis.  It  is  not  said  by 
Gaius^  that  the  in  bonis  arose  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
gentiom,  and  it  may  perhape  be  concluded  that  be 
did  not  ao  view  ii;  for  m  another  paanis^  he 
speaks  of  alienation  or  change  of  ownership  being 
eirictcd  either  by  the  jus  naturalc.  as  in  the  case 
of  tradition,  or  by  the  jus  civile,  as  in  the  case  of 
mUKipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion.  In  this 
passage  heis  apeaking  of  alienation,  which  is  com- 
pletely effected  by  tradition,  so  that  there  ia  a  legal 
change  of  ownership  recognised  by  Roman  law ; 
not  by  Roman  law  specially  as  such,  but  by  li-y- 
uan  law'  as  adopting  or  derived  from  the  jus  gen- 
thim.  In  the  other  caae,*  there  is  no  ownership 
dthcr  aa  recognised  by  Roman  law  tm  aneh,  or  by 
Roman  law  at  adopting  the  jus  gentium  :  the  in 
bonis  IS  lut-rely  recognised  by  the  pra?torian  law,  to 
which  divi.sii)n  it  therefore  belon;^;.-*.  .So  far  as  the 
■quity  of  the  prctor  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the 
jua  gentium,  so  ftr  may  the  in  bonis  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  it  also.  Proi)erly  speaking,  the  jus  gen- 
tium was  only  received  as  Roman  law  when  it  did 
not  contradict  the  jus  civilr  ;  that  is,  it  could  only 
have  its  full  effect  as  the  Jus  gentium  when  it  waa 
Ml  eontradftsted  or  limited  by  the  Jus  civile.  When 
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it  was  so  contradicted  or  limited,  the  prntoi  eooia 
only  give  it  a  partial  effect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  ie 
obvioua  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  aullify  tlie  jii 
eivite,  and  ao  to  make  the  jus  gentium  aa  extemnve 

in  its  o|K'ralion  as  it  Would  have  been  but  for  the 
limitation  of  the  jua  civile.  The  bounds  that  were 
placed  to  this  power  of  the  praetor  were  not  VCiy 
definite.  Still  he  generally  fashioned  hie  jut  |ie» 
torinm  after  the  analogy  of  the  jua  eirile,  at  d  thengi 
he  made  it  of  no  effect  a.s  acjainst  his  juspra-tnrium, 
he  maintained  i\s  form  and  Icll  it  to  its  full  opera- 
tion, except  so  far  as  he  necessarily  limited  lit  €^ 
eration  by  his  own  jus  praetorium. 

Joa.  UMd  ahaolotely,  ia  defined  to  be  "ar*  hami  «l 
ar/ui"'  which  is  an  absurd  definition.  What  it  re- 
ally is  may  be  collected  from  the  above  eniimera 
tiitn  of  lis  parts  or  divisions.  Its  pi  iicral  signifv^- 
tiun  is  law,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  oppoj>ed  to  lex  or 
a  law.  I<ez,  however,  aa  already  shown,  is  som»> 
times  used  generally  for  law,  as  in  the  instance 
from  Cicero  where  it  is  opposed  to  natura.  Lex, 
therefore,  in  this  general  srnse,  comprehends  leges 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  Jn  its  Spe- 
cial sense  ot  a  la  w,  it  is  included  in  jus.  Jua  ia  also 
used  in  the  plural  number  ijura)  apparent^  in  the 
sense  of  the  component  parts  of  jus,  as  In  Gaius,* 
where  he  says,  "Constant  autem  juni  n  iV^ri'ji;.?,'" 
dec. ;  and  in  another  passage,*  where  he  says,  with 
reference  to  the  agnationis  jus,  or  law  of  agnaliob 
and  the  oogoatioaia  joa,  or  law  of  cognatio, "  Cmtts 
raHe  ehiHa  quHem  jura  eerrumpere  votett."  Indeed, 
in  this  passage,  ai^nalionis  jus  ain!  coiinatiduis  jus 
are  two  of  the  jura  or  parts  of  jus,  which  witli  other 
jura  make  up  the  whole  of  jus.  Again,*  that  provis* 
ion  of  the  lex  JuUa  de  Adulteriia,  which  forbade 
the  alienation  of  the  flindoa  dotalis,  ia  refhrred  to 

thin:  "quod  quidcm  jus''  "which  rule  of  law,"  ox 
"which  law,"  it  hviug  a  law  compre'^ended  in  an 
other  law,  which  contained  this  and  many  othei 
provisions.  Thus,  though  lex,  in  its  strict  sense  o( 
a  law,  is  dillkient  from  joa  in  ita  laifo  sense,  ana 
though  jus,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never 
used  for  a  lex,  still  jus,  in  this  its  narrower  sense, 
is  used  to  express  a  rule  of  law,  or  a  law.  Thus 
Gaius*  speaks  of  ihe^uro,  or  legal  provisions  com- 
prised in  the  lex  ^ia  Sntia,  and  of as  hase* 
on  the  responsa  prudentiuin. 

Ju.s  has  also  the  special  meaning  of  a  faculty  or 
legal  riu'lil  Tlius  Gaius  .say.^,  ■'  it  is  an  actio  lo 
rem  when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own, 
or  daim  some^  ss  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendt, 
eundi,  agendi."  The  parental  power  is  called  a  **  nu 
propnum  cirium  Romanorum."  The  meaning  of  uw 
generally,  and  of  a  Uisal  n;:hl,  are  applied  to  jus  by 
Cicero  in  the  same  sentence  :  "  If  a  man  ignorant 
of  law  {impentus  juris)  seek  to  maintain  my  right 
(mrum  jut)  by  the  interdict"*  As  the  several  rules 
of  law  which  are  often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or 
wliu  h  make  up  the  whole  body  of  Jus  (law),  may 
be  called  Jura  with  reference  to  iheir  object,  so  the 
various  legal  righta  which  are  severally  called  jua 
with  reference  to  some  particukr  eubiect  may  be 
collectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  pbraae 
jura  parentis  to  express  sU  the  lights  that  flowftOB 
the  tact  of  paternity. 

The  phrase  jura  pr«diorum,  which  is  used  by  the 
Roman  jurists,  is  somewhat  pecuUar,  and  open  t<i 
objection. 

The  potestas  which  S  Roman  father  had  over  his 
children  being  a  Jusorlegal  ri^lit.  there  lieueeaiose 
tilt  distinction  of  persons  intoihn>e  wl.n  are  sm  and 
those  who  are  aheni  juris.  All  the  rights  of  such 
persons  sevw^  in  represented  by  the  collective 
phiaae  **  jus  penonaium,"  or  that  ditiiion  of  the 
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irbole  Matter  of  jus  which  treats  of  the  status  of 

^rsons.  in  other  words,  the  law  of  persons. 

Tliis  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  division  of 
Ibe  matter  of  law  which  appears  among  the  K^man 
furfota,  namely,  the  hiw  of  persons;  the  law  of 
thintjs,  wliirh  is  exprpsscd  by  the  phrase  "jut  quod 
*d  res  pcrltnel  ;"  and  tin-  law  of  actions,  ";m*  quod 
a'l  actiontt  pertinet  "^  In  his  first  book  Gains  tresis 
af  the  law  of  persons,  in  the  fourth  he  treata  of  the 
hw  of  aetions ;  and,  accordingly,  the  aeeond  and 
ihird  cnntain  the  law  of  things,  to  express  which  he 
docs  not  ui>«  a  phraseology  anahtgous  to  that  of 
"jus  personarum/'  but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 
Ilebus  This  division  of  the  "fu»  fuoi  ad  aetiame* 
pertinct"  is  explained  in  the  article  Actio. 

The  adjective  jubturn  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers  m  the  sense  of  thai  wliich  is  consistent 
with  jus  or  law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus  it 
IS  a  justuni  (lejral)  matrinrionium  if  there  is  connu- 
biuin  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  justuin  has  many  varieties  of  meamnjr, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, frmn  the  meanings  of  jue. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  jutliciiitn.  and  a  Ihinp  was  said 
to  bo  done  m  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  l)cfore  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
{Vid.  JomciDit.)  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  quea- 
tion  were  said  to  be  done  "tut  »d  pejmhm,  tut  in 
jure,  aut  ad  judicrm  Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the 
place  "tn  quo  jus  rcddilur,''  is  only  an  application  of 
the  name  of  wiiat  is  done  to  the  place  in  wha  h  it  is 
done.  The  expression  jus  dicere  is  explained  under 
Jorisdictio.  There  are  other  meaninga  of  jus,  hut 
they  are  unimportant,CMriii«y  be  deduced  from  «1t«t 
is  here  said. 

JUS  iGUA'NUM  was  a  compilation  by  Sextos 

iElius  Psp.tus,  aaraamed  Catus.  who  was  consul 
B.C.  198,*  and  who  is  called  by  his  contemporary 
Ennius  "  tgregie  cordatus  homo  "    He  is  al.^o  fro- 

Jiuently  mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero.*  The 
OS  J^ianum,  also  called  Tripertita,  contained  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  interprctatio,  and 
the  le<.ns  a(  lioiies.  This  work  existed  in  the  time 
of  Pomponifs  *  Cicero  alao  spealcB  of  aome  coin- 
mentarii  by  ^Elius.* 
JUS  APPLICATIO'MS.    iVU.  BAmaHHmn. 

Rovi»\.  p.  137.) 

JUS  CIVILE.   (Vtd  Jis) 

JOS  CIVILE  PLAVI.A'NUM.  Appius  Claudius 
Cffcus.  who  was  censor  B.C.  312,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  a  book  of  actiones  or  forms  of  procedure, 
which  his  clerk  Cn  Kl,iviu->  made  public'  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,*  Flavius  surreptitiously  obtained 
poaaeaaion  of  the  hook  of  Appiua,  and  waa  reward- 
ed by  the  peopb-  fir  services  by  being  made  tri- 
bunus  plebis  and  ourule  ic.lile.  The  effect  of  this 
{NiMication  was  lo  extend  the  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  the  low  to  the  plebeians,  and  to  aepaiate 
the  jna  elTfle  from  the  jus  pontiflcium. 

JUS  CIVIIJ-:  P.\PlRl.\'.NrM  or  P.\PISL\'- 
NUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  leges  regiie,  or  laws 
passed  in  the  kingly  period  of  Rome.  This  compi- 
httion  waa  commented  on  by  Gnuiius  Flaccus  in 
the  time  of  Julitta  Csaar,'  to  which  circumstance 
we  probably  owe  t!ic  preservation  of  existing  frag- 
uienlsof  the  leges  legie.  Tliere  is  great  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  character  of  this  compilation  of  Papir- 
ius.  and  a.^  to  the  time  when  it  was  made.  Even 
the  .lamc  of  the  compiler  is  nofquite  certain,  as  lic 
IS  variously  called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  I'ulii  ii-  The 
best  notice  of  the  fragroeota  of  the  leges  regiae  is  by 

I,  (Qstai,  i.,  ^  1-5.  (Plaot.,  M«n»chm..  it.,  2,  IH.)— 3.  (Lit., 
i«il.,'»»--4.  (Uc  Rrp.,  \.,  18  —  D«  Or.,  i.,  45  ;  33.)  — 5, 
iDi?.  I,  til.  2.  •.a.^M.)— fl.  (DcOnrt  ,  i..  M.— Top  .  2.)— 7. 
:Cic.,  D«  Or.,  I  *«  »— 8.  <Dv<.  I.  ii*  "  •  7.)— ».  (Uig.  60.  tii. 
14.  ■.144.) 
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Dirkaen,  in  his  "  Vernuhtm  xur  KrUik  itmi 
fung  der  QuclUn  de*  Romitehtn  Rtekia.**   fltP  iIh 

Zimmem.  fiesehickle  det  Rom.  Pmatreckt*. 
Ji;S  GENTILI'TIUM.    (Vtd  Gkss.) 
JUS  GENTIUM.    (  Vid.  Jos  ) 
JUS  HONOUA'RIUM.    (Tu/  EnicTcii,  p  388| 
JUS  IT.\'LICUM.    (Vid.  CoLOM*.  p  £81.) 

JUS  LA  TII      (  r,f/  CiTlTAS.  Latimt*!  ) 

JUS  LIBERO'RUM.  (Kid.  Jolu  ar  Paiia  Per 
rMA  Lex.  p.  667.) 

JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.    (Tirf.  Jt-«.  p.  rm  ) 
JUS  PUBLICUM,  PRIV.NTUM.    (Vid  Jos,; 
661.) 

JUS  QUIRITIUM.   iVtd.  CmT*».  Joa.) 
JUS  RESPONDENDl.   (Vti.  Jvaiacowsovn.) 
JUS  VOCATIO.  IN.    ( Vtd.  Actio,  p.  la) 
JUSJUliANDUM.  (Ku^OATa.) 
JUSJURANDUM  CALUHNIiE.  (Vid.  Cmu 

•JUSQUI'AMUS,  a  corruption  from  Hyctoftumu, 

which  sec 

JUSTA  FUNERA.   (Kirf.  Fowos.  p.  469.) 
JUSXINIANEOJS  CODEX.  {Vid.  Cooss  Joe 

TIKlANKnu.) 

JUSTITII'M.    {Vid.  FuOTS,  p.  462.) 

JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  pnrtorian  acti» 
which  a  man  had  againat  a  father  or  maater  of  a 
alare  {imrnnut'),  if  a  filtnafamiliaa  or  a  alave  had 

entered  into  any  contract  at  the  biddin-r  {jussu)  ot 
{ the  father  or  master,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  nut' 
ter  in  dispute.  He  who  thoa  contractel  wiih  a  fil- 
!  iusfamtlias  or  a  slave,  was  not  consider^  to 
with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  thai  of  I 
(atber  master.  This  :i  tio  i.s  ctasacd  hjf 
with  the  exercitoria  and  lostituna.* 

•ITNX  or  YUNX  (liyf),  a  speeiea  of  Otnt,  the 
Wryneck,  or  Ymhi  lorqvilla,  L.  It  is  a  bird  of  the 
bize  of  a  lark,  brown  above,  and  prettily  marked 
with  little  blackish  waves,  and  longitudinal  yellow 
and  black  reticulatiooa ;  whitish  striped  across,  »ith 
b'ack  nndemeath.  **  llie  Wryneck,"  oheerTw  GriA 
fith,'  "derivf  «  its  nnnic  from  a  singular  habit  it  baa 
of  turning  its  head  towards  the  back,  and  closing  ila 
eyes:  this  movement  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
aorprise,  terror,  or  astonishment  at  the  eight  of 
aome  novel  object.  Tt  is  also  an  effort  whid)  the 
bird  appears  to  make  to  dist  n::a^c  itself  wLt  n  it  i« 
held  ;  but  as  it  ex<  euie.><  it  equally  in  a  slate  oi  lib- 
erty, and  as  the  young,  even  in  the  nest,  have  the 
same  h.ibit,  it  i.s  clear  that  it  must  be  the  result  nt 
a  peculiar  conformation.  'Hii-s  species  of  bird,  u  iiii- 
out  b>  iiig  numerous,  is  extended  throughout  all  En- 
rope  from  Greece  to  Lapland." — The  lynx  was  ceie- 
brnted  in  tbe  magical  incantationa  of  antkrnity.  t*ie 
entrail/',  or  the  bird  itself,  being  attached  to  a  k:cJ 
of  brazen  wheel,  which  was  made  to  revolve  whii^ 
the  charm  waa  sung.  In  one  of  the  Idv  ls  of  Th»^ 
ocritua,  a  £omaIe  ado|ita  thia  aa  one  of  the  means  o( 
recalling  tlio  nfToetions  of  a  ftftUeea  lover.  The 
lynx  was  for  a  time  erroneously  confoun^ied  with  a 
species  of  Mofactlla,  or  Wagtail,  n\)on  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  and  wma 
of  the  scholiasts.  The  deacriplion  of  the  ivyf .  ho«> 
ever,  by  Tictxes  applies  very  well  to  the  ^  ryneek. 
The  German  lexicographers  also  si  t  down  tht  Wtn 
dekalt, or  Wryneck,  as  the  iv/^  of  the  Greeks* 

K.  Saa  C. 

L. 

LA'BARUM.    ( Vid.  SioMA  Mimau.) 
*I<ABRAX  OAtpaf^,  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Bass 

or  Sea  Perch,  the  Pcrca  lalrai  of  I,inr'i»  u>,  n:  /j- 


I.  (n^ini,  IV.,  70.— Dif.  15,  tit.  4.)-2.         vh  .  p  J13  ) 
(Th«ucrii.,      It.,  IT.— Tz«t>M  ad  Ljrn«|>h.,  fiMn  I 
AypMid.,  I.  v.> 
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LABiriUNTilUS. 


r^CERNA. 


Max  !upM*  of  Cuvier.  Sotnf  of  the  commentators 
oa  the  clasaics,  observes  Adams,  refer  the  Lupus 
to  the  Pike,  but  Rondelet  is  at  graal  paiiw  to  ai»- 
prove  Ibis  opinion.' 

LABYRINTHUS  (XaOiptidoi:).  This  word  ap- 
pears to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  /ut  of  Egyptian,  as 
has  gi  nerally  been  supposed ;  it  is  probably  a  de- 
rivatiie  form  of  ?M6ipo^,  and  etymologicaUy  con 
nected  with  Aol^at.  Accordingly,  the  proper  deti* 
nitioa  of  labyrinthos  is  a  large  and  complicated  sob* 
"crianeous  cavern,  with  numerous  and  intriciTte  pas- 
jaj>es  similar  to  tliose  of  a  mine  *  Hence  tl>e  cav- 
erns near  Nauplia  in  Argolis  were  called  labyrinths.' 
And  this  is,  indeed,  the  characterisUc  feature  of  all 
the  airactares  to  which  the  ancients  apphr  the  name 
labyrinth,  for  they  are  always  described  as  either 
entirely  or  partially  under  ground. 

The  earliest  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  lay  bcycmd  Lake  Maris,  at  a 
snort  distance  fraan  the  City  of  Crocodiieb  ( Arbinue), 
in  the  province  now  called  Faioum.  Herodotus* 
ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs  (about 
660  B.C.),  and  Mela'  to  Psaniinelii-tms  alone.  Hut 
Otlier  and  Dion  probable  accounts  refer  its  con-tru> 
tion  to  ft  nmA flUlier  age.*  This  edifice,  u  lih  h  m 
gnndearevcD  excelled  the  i^ramids,  is  lit  bcnbed 
hf  Herodotna  and  Pliny.*  It  had  SOOO  apartments, 
1500  under  ground,  and  Ihe  sarne  number  above  it, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  It  was 
divided  into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 

by  oolonnades  of  white  marble.  At  the  time  of  Di-      

odoms  and  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  still '  to  have  benn  built  partly  under  and  partly  above 
extftttt.  Hut  the  ruins  wliieli  modern  travellers  de-  ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  correctly  ap- 
scribe  as  relics  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as  well  as  '  plied  to  it.    But  a  budding  like  this,  says  Niebuhr,* 


era!  other  writers  quoted  by  .Meursius  '  Such  largv 
caverns  actually  exist  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  esp» 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aaeient  town  ol 
Gortys :  and  it  was  probably  some  such  cavern  in 
the  neighbourhood  ofCnossus  that  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign  of  Mi  no-  • 

A  third  labyrinth,  the  coostniction  of  wliicli  be- 
longs to  a  more  historicd  tga^  was  that  in  the  id- 
and  of  Lemnos.  It  waa  ooMMiiced  by  Smdia,  art 
jEginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  Rhcecus  and 
Diodorus  (if  Samo.s,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Olym- 
piad.' I'  WU3  in  lis  construction  similar  to  the 
Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
greater  number  uf  columna.  Aemaioa  of  it  were 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  Is  uncertain 
whether  this  lahyrinlh  was  intended  as  a  temple  nf 
the  Cabiri,  or  whether  it  liad  any  connexion  wiili 
the  art  of  mining.* 

Sam«.s  had  hkewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  buUt 
by  Theodoroe,  the  same  who  aaststed  in  building 
that  of  lemnos;  but  no  particulars  are  known.* 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  fabulous  edifice  in 
Eiruria.  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  o("  laby- 
rinth. It  IS  described  as  being  io  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  ttT  Lar  Poimbim.  But 
no  writer  saya  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains  of 
it ;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
he  UnuiA  of  it  too  fabulou.s,  did  not  venture  to  give 
11  in  hiti  uwii  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro,  who 
I  had  probably  taken  the  account  from  the  popular 
:  atoriea  of  the  Etruscans  thcmadvca.  It  was 


the  place  where  they  saw  them,  do  not  agree  with 
what  we  know  from  the  best  ancient  authorities 
respecting  its  architecture  and  its  site.*  The  pur- 
pose which  this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve 
can  only  be  matter  oi"  conjecture.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed Ity  sonic  writers  that  the  wliole  arraiigeriieni 
of  the  edihce  was  a  symbolical  representation  of 
ttie  aodiao  and  the  solar  system.  Herodotus,  who 
saw  the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went 
throagh  it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  en- 
ter t!ie  suhten  ancuus  part,  and  he  was  told  by  llieiii 
•  hat  here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  laby- 
rinth had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  aeoood  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  fn  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus : 
DaL'dalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  after  the  model 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  command  of  King  Mi- 
nos '  This  labyrinth  is  said  to  have  been  only  one 
hundredth  part  the  sixe  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have 
been  the  habitation  of  the  monster  Minotauros.  A 1  - 
though  the  Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors,  yet  none  oi  them  s|M.'aks 
if  It  as  an  eyewitness  ;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  ex- 
pressly state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
their  days.  These  eircnmstances,  together  with 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which 
a  Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising 
such  a  building,  have  induced  aliiio.st  all  modern 
writers  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cre- 
tan labyrinth.  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported 
l^aome  testunonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
by  the  peculiar  natare  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magn. 
calls  the  Optan  labyrinth  "  a  mountain  with  a  cav- 
anu**  and  Eustathius'*  calls  it  "a  subt^  rianeous 
cavern and  similar  itatementa  are  made  by  sev- 

1.  (Armt.  t.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5.  - JBlira,  N.  A  , !.  30— Oppian,  nil., 
n.,  130.— Adanii,  AppenU.,  i  r.)— t.  (Wclck"-r,  .CsciiyL  Triloir., 
p.  113,  &c.)  —  3.  (btniUi,  Wii.,  (J,  p.  195,  TaMrhniti.)  — 4.  (ii., 
{V ,  9  )-r>  mm.,  II.  N  .xirri.,  13.-  Diod.  Sic,  i.,ei, 
W.  — Str«bo,  ivu.,  1,  p  4M.  Ac,  »n<l  p.  TmochniU.)  —  7. 
(U.  ce  ) — 8.  (Hri!i»(i  Mui  .  ■•  Ki:v|iii»ii  Anlui.,"  TaLi.,y>M.)— 
S  iPbn..  Diod..  U.  cc.)— 10  (ml  CWy«.. 


is  absolutely  impoaatble,  and  heloaga  to  the  Arabian 

Nights. 
LABRUM.   (Vti.  Baths.) 

♦LABRUSCA,  the  wild  Vine,  the  ufinclof  uyp^t 
of  the  Greeks.  Tiie  Labnutca,  or  wild  Vine  of  th» 
ancients,"  remarks  Martyn,  "did  not  probably  dii 
fer  specifically  from  that  which  was  cidlivated 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  giapeaof the  Lahmuea  were 
gathered  before  the  flowers  were  gone  ofT,  dried  in 
the  shade  upon  linen  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  casks ; 
that  the  best  sort  came  from  Parapotaiuia,  the  next 
from  Anliocn  and  I^aodicea,  arJ  the  third  Irom  the 
mounuins  of  Media ;  that  this  last  was  the  tittest 
for  medical  uses ;  that  some,  however,  preferred 
the  kind  which  grew  in  Cyprus;  that  the  African 
sort  was  ii?cd  only  in  medicine,  and  was  called  inat- 
saris,  and  that  the  white  was  better  than  the  black, 
and  that  it  was  called  oenanthe.  In  another  place 
he  tells  us  that  the  Lo^nuea  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
amptlos  agria ;  that  it  has  thick  and  whitish  leaves, 
is  jointed,  has  a  chapped  bark,  and  bears  red  ber- 
ries. From  llie.se  and  oilier  authorities,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  Labrusca  is  a  real  vine, 
running  wild,  without  any  culture.^    (Vid.  Am- 

PBLOt.) 

LACERN.\  {jtaxdia^,  ixavSvi})  was  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  Juvenal  "munimenium  to-ju  It  differed  from 
the  psnula  in  being  an  open  garment  like  the  Greek 
pattium,  and  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by 
means  of  a  buckle  {Jibula),  whereas  the  psnula  was 
what  is  called  a  testiment-jim.  cUuuum,  with  an  open* 
ing  for  t!ie  head  (I';;/.  Psnula.)  The  hacema 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  aimy,' 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  jp 
the  city.'*  It  aooo  afterward,  however,  became 
quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  team  ftom  Sitetoni 


I.  (Orta,  p.  «7  kod  09.)  —  S.  (S««  Wtlpol**!  Tm^vli, «.  Mi 

&e.— Hflckh.  Kretft,  i  ,  r-  M,  ftc.)— 3.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Wetck- 
er,  XtchjV  Tril.,  I.  c)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxit.,  8.)— «  (HmL 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  130,  not*  405.)— 7.  (ad  Virg.,  BelMM  v.,  ^  •— S 
(ii.,  28.)-fl.  (Paterc,  ii.,  TO,  §0 -Of A,  fiitL.  ii^TM  f  . 
[V.,  ill.,  18.)— 10.  (CiC.,  PhtL-j.,  I.,  SO.) 
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LACINUS. 


LAOANUIL 


u.  who  tays'  that  Augustus,  s«;ing  one  day  2  great 
auinber  of  citizens  beture  bia  tribunal  dressed  id 
Ibe  lacema,  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour 

[pullati),  rf|K'at<'(l  with  indignation  the  line  of  Virgil, 

"  Rurncnoi  rrrum  dominus,  gcnlcmque  togatam, 

an  i  gave  orders  that  the  anliles  should  henceforth  al- 
low no  one  to  be  in  the  Forum  or  circus  in  that  dress. 

Moet  persona  aeem  to  tiave  carried  a  lacerna  or 
pmala  whh  them  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain;*  and 
thus  wu  are  told  that  the  equites  UBcd  to  stand  up 
at  the  entranoe  of  Clandioa,  and  lajr  a^  their  l.i 
cem«.* 

"Hm  laeama  was  usually,  as  already  remarked,  of 
a  dark  colour  {futci  coiarei*),  and  was  frequently 
made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the  Betic  sheep  {Batiea 
lacerna*)  li  wiis,  however,  sometimes  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  purple  and  with  other  colours.*  Mar- 
tial' apeaks  of  laeenMB  of  the  flnrmer  kind,  which 
cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces.  When  the  em- 
peror was  expected  at  the  public  games,  it  was  the 
praetweto  wear  white  lacerns  only.* 

The  lacerna  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
keadliirtliepurpoae  of  concealment  ;*  but  acucuUut 
or  oowl  was  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  which 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  attached  to  the  la- 
cerna, and  to  have  ffanned  a  part  of  the  dress.'* 

[VU.  CoCObLDS.) 

•LACERTA,tb«Iiiaid.  (mAscALAaorssand 
SAuaA.) 

LACimiE,  the  angular  extremities  of  the  toga, 
one  of  wbidiwas  brought  round  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. It  was  generally  lucked  into  the  girdle,  but 
sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose.  Plau- 
tus'^  indieatiee  that  it  occasiunaUly  served  for  a  pock- 
et-handkerdiief  {At  tu  eiepti  nme  hehaam  ttque 
ihtert^c  sudorrm  tiH) :  Vclleius  Patcrcnlus'*  r\'!»re- 
aenls  Scipio  Nasie.i  as  wrapping  the  lacmia  oi  his 
toga  round  his  left  arm  inr  a  shield"  before  he  rush- 
ed upon  Tiberius  Gracchus;  while,  according  to 
Senritts,'*  the  ehietus  gabinus  was  fonned  by  gird- 
ing the  toga  tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  lacio- 
IV,  or  loose  ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  opinion  of  F<  rr.irius  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  lactnia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt 
of  the  toga,  while  all  the  passages  adduced  t  >)  ttiem 
admit  of  easy  explanation  aorarding  to  the  above 
view.  'Vhv  lacinia  was  undoubted^  permitted  by 
some  to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as 
wore  their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius'* 
renoarka  upon  one  of  Cicero's  witticisms,  "  Jocatut 
tn  Catarem  quui  ilc  jrwdngtbatiirt  ut  trahendo  iMtni- 
am  velut  mollis  hteeieret,'*  which  corresponds  with 
the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed  to  Pom- 
pey,  "  Caw  ttbt  iilum  puerum  male  prccinrtum ;"  and 
Suetonius  t^  how  tne  Emperor  r.mis,  bein<,'  lillcJ 
with  jealousy  on  aocount  of  the  plaudits  lavished  on 
a  «T|adiator,  hurried  out  of  the  theatre  in  such  baste, 

•'III  ci'.cala  lacinia  toga  pracept  per  gradus  irct  " 
Moreover,  the  secondary  and  figurative  meanings 
of  the  word,  naiiu'ly,  a  rag**  a  narrow  neck  of  land,*'' 
At  point  of  a  Ua/,**  the  excrueenc.  i  mAkA  Aaiy  iown 
from  the  ntek  of  a  the-goat,^*       tCQord  perfectly 

with  the  idea  of  the  an^uhir  i-ifmnily  of  a  piece  of 
Uoth,  but  can  scarcely  be  coniRcted  naturally  with 
the  notion  of  a  (/order  or  tktrt 

The  corresponding  Greek  term  was  Kpuaaedov, 
and  perhaps  rrtfivyiov  (Pollmc  considers  these  sy- 

I.  (OctaT.,  40.)— 9.  (Dion  Cam.,  Irii.,  13.)— 3.  (Suci.,  CUuU., 
•  )— 4.  (M»n..  I  ,»:,»-) -4.  (11*.,  133. )-6.  (Ju».,i..27.-M:irt,, 
1—7,  (viii  ,  10)— f<.  (Mart  ,  n..  2  — 1>1  .  >iv.,  13:.:  — 'J. 
iHur  .  Sal..  II..  M,,  iJ  1-lU.  (Mart..  »!».,  13a,  132.— ViJ.  Uec 
irt'»  (Jallu*.  11  .  >  tfi,  A(-.)-ll.  (Merc.,  I.,  ii.,  10.)— IS.  (li., 
».)-l.1.  (CouijNin:  VU.  Max.,  lU.,  ii.,  K.J— 14.  (Ml  Vim.,  Mm., 

mik.,  U.  N..     »i—m-  fFU»~  B.      wr..  ».»— Ill  (ttm^ 


nonymous) ;  and,  accordingly.  Plutarch'  and  Appi 
an*  employ  the  former  in  narrating  the  story  ol 
Scipio  alluded  tu  above,  with  this  diflerenec.  how- 
ever,  that  they  describe  hun  as  throwing  rd  gpat- 
iredor  to9  Iftariem  over  hta  bead  inalead  of  t*  istii^ 
it  round  his  arm. 

lACO'MCU.M.  (FiVf.  Baths,  pagea  144,  149, 
160.) 

LAOTA'KI  US.   ( Vid.  PisTo*.) 

•L  A CTIJ  C  A  l^fHda^  Letioee.   AreoxLgg  t« 

Pliny,'  the  Greeks  made  thrr,  l  if  :s  of  th  s  plant, 
one  with  a  broad  btem  {tatuuuux),  anothn  with  a 
rouiii!  ^iLin  {roiundicuuhit',,  and  the  third  termed 
Laconicon,  in  Latin  setrtle.  The  stem  of  the  lirM 
kind  was  so  broad,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
same  authority,  who  copies  in  this  from  Tlieopbras- 
tus,  the  gates  of  kitchen-gardens  (o.\tii-la  oiUorta) 
were  wont  to  lie  made  of  them.  No  variety  o< 
lettuce,  at  the  present  day.  offers  a  stem  of  such  a 
size  as  thia.  The  second  kind,  namely,  that  with  a 
round  stem,  cannot  he  cited  as  a  distinct  variety, 
since  every  species  of  lettuce  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  has  a  .^tnu  of  this  kind.  The  third 
kind,  or  Laconicon,  obtained  its  Latin  name  *ctstit 
from  ita  having  hardly  any  stem,  and  bemi;.  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  nattd  on  the  groond.  Billerb^  ck* 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  Head  Lettuce  (Kopflat' 
luk).  Another  Greek  name  for  this  kiiul  is  x'-f^'''- 
CijAov.  The  ancients  abo  dislingui.stud  between 
diflereot  kinds  of  lettuce  by  their  colour  and  tiOMa 
of  sowing.  Thus  the  kind  called  nigra  (dark  greea 
Summer  Endive)  was  sown  in  January ;  the  whHe, 
or  alba,  in  Marcth  ,  the  ruhentcs  in  .\pril,  ic.  They 
had  also  the  Cappadocian,  the  Greek,  and  many 
other  species.  Martial  applies  to  the  Cappadociaa 
Lettuce  the  epitliet  of  viU*.  Tlie  ancieota  were  a^ 
quaittted  with  the  narootie  properties  of  the  letiaeo 
Galen*  informs  us  that  he  frequently  found  good  of 
fects  resulting  from  its  use,  and  Dioseeridts  recom 
mciuLs  both  the  domcstie.ili  d  and  the  wild  kiodi 
with  the  same  view.  I'he  calming  eflfects  of  tht 
juice  of  the  cultivated  lettnoe  is  acknowledged  alai 
by  moilern  practitioners,  A  writr  r  quoted  by  .\the 
nteUb*  ascribes  to  tlie  Ix-ltiioe  ami  apbrodibiae  ual- 
itics.  It  was  also  believed,  from  il.s  allurdn.i^  but 
little  nourishment,  to  be  a  very  good  article  of  fooc 
for  the  sick  and  those  who  required  a  low  diet 
We  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  Greek 
term  i9/>/«Jajf,  as  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Lartuca. 
but  ^fiuUi>itvr]  and  t9/)ii5cijci»»Of  wen-  al.•^u  eiiiploycd 
According  tu  Nicander,  the  Lettuce,  under  the  leaves 
of  which  Adonis  was  concealed  when  be  was  slain 
by  the  boar,  was  called  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
Brinlhis  — According  to  .\dams,  the  tS^pi'dof  fifitpo^  ol 
Dio.scorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Lactuca  »atira,  oi 
Garden  Lettuce  The  d^jiiiai  uypia  is  held  by 
Sptcngel  to  be  the  Lactuca  virosa.  So,  again,  with 
regard  to  the  term  ^fudaniv^t  Stackhouae  acknowl- 
edges this  abo  to  be  the  Lactuca  tativa.  **  Schnei- 
drr,"  say^  Adams,  "thinks  that  the  learned  nun 
wlio  reler  the  di>ida^  and  i?^<i(5a«a  );  to  the  Laclucm, 
do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  correctly,  the 
^fi/ia(  being  rather  referable  to  the  Cichowtm  trnii' 
eia.  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  discover  apoa 
what  ground  he  founds  this  opinion."^ 

LACU  NAR.    (Kjci.  House,  Uom.i.v,  p.  520.) 

•LAD'ANU.M  (>Miavov).  "  All  agree,"  rcmaiks 
Adams,  "  that  thia  is  the  product  of  the  aiffrsf,  tha* 
is,  either  of  the  Citbu  CreHeu*  or  C.  taiamfermt.  h 
is  a  soft  resin,  still  ir.ueli  used  by  the  Grecian  ladi'  i 
as  a  perfume,  utid  is  now  procured  from  the  tree  liy 
aeraping  it  with  leathern  thongs.   ADeieiil1y»  il 
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mold  appear  that  it  waa  collected  from  the  boaiiia 
sTgoota  that  brawMd  upon  it.  The  Ciatos  ia  now 
frequenily  cuUivBted  in  thia  oonntiy  aa  an  orna- 
mental shrub  *' 

UENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek  ;r?^»'o, 
and  radically  connected  witi)  A^m,  lanot  die. 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  wooUen  eloak,  the  cloth 
of  whir!)  \v:i3  t\virt>  ihc  ordinary  thickn'^ss  (diia- 
rum  U'^aiuin  insiar'),  ami  ihcrflure  ttriiicd  duplex* 
fchagjfv  upon  boUi  suics,»  worn  over  the  pallium  or 
the  loga  for  the  sake  uf  warmiU.*  Ueoce  peraona 
oarried  a  Imia  with  them  when  thejr  went  onC  to 
9up()er  ;*  and  the  rich  man  in  Juvenal,  who  walks 
taon.e  at  nuiht  escorted  Iqr  a  train  of  slaves  and 
Hghted  on  iiis  waj  bf  ilamheanx,  ia  wiapped  in  a 
icarlet  leoa.* 

%  A  robe  or  state,  forming,  it  ia  said,  in  anetent 
times,  part  of  ttie  Itingly  dress.^ 

3  The  flamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  laena  which 
was  fa.s.'  iit  d  round  ihe  throat  by  a  clasp,  and  in 
the  C.XSO  v>f  ihe  dialia,  was  woven  by  the  hands  of 
the  flai.^ii  ^ca.* 

4.  la'er  times  the  Isna  seems,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  h.n  •»  been  worn  as  a  substitute  for  the  toga. 
Thus  iho  cHirlly  hanl  in  Pc-rscus*  is  introducf  d  re 
eiting  his  fashionable  lays  with  a  vinlet-culourcd 
liena  over  his  ahoulders,  and  we  gather  from  Ju- 
irenal**  that  it  was  an  ordinaiy  article  of  dress 
among  the  poorer  classes." 

5.  Nonius  defines  it  to  l>e  "vestinunlum  militare 
pud  supra  omnia  rustitiunta  tumitur"  but  quotes  no 
authority  except  Virgil.,  JBn.,  iv.,  262. 

•LAGCyPUS  (Xayumvf),  a  species  of  Bird,  which 
Gesner  takes  to  be  the  White  Partridge  of  Saroy. 
"The  ancients  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
'leen  acquainted  with  the  Tctrao  La^opui,  L.,  or 
Ptarmigan,  as  it  is  conlined  to  the  Alpine  i^ona 
af  tiio  North.  Perhaps,  aa  I^.  Trail  suggnted  to 
me,  the  name  was  applied  to  Tariona  sorts  wGronae, 
which  all  have  hairy  feet."'* 

*][.  A  plant,  which  Adams  suggests  may  have 
been  the  XayuTrvpo^  of  Hippocrates  Ttie  same 
Mitbortty  foUowa  Valeriua  Cordua  and  Fuchsios  in 
raferring  it  to  the  TWaHtim  arseww,  or  Fidd*eto> 


♦LAGO'PVllUS  (A-oyuTupoc),  probably  Fjeld  clo- 
ver.  Dierbaoh*  however,  hoUa  ttia  Xayvmpos  to 
Hs  the  LMtvnu  omIum. 

•LAOOS  (hiyof),  the  Ibre,  or  lepiu  timiitu,  L. 

•AAFOS  OAAATTIOS  (?.oy<Jf  daXdrrto^),  a  fish 
of  the  Molluscous  order,  tiie  Aplasia  dcpUans.  Dr. 
Fleming  says  of  it,  "The  Aplytia  has  been  known 
in  the  records  of  superstition  under  the  name  of  the 
Seahorse,  dee.**  The  snperstltiotts  here  referred 
to  are  those  described  by  Pliny,  as  Adams  thinks. 
The  seahorse  is  represf^nted  by  .Nicandcr  as  an  ac- 
rid poison,  and  by  Dioscorides  as  a  depilatory. 
These  properties,  as  Adams  remarks,  are  certainly 
not  imagfaaarjr.  The  Aplysia  is  described  by  nat- 
uralists as  having  the  brad  supported  by  a  neck 
more  or  less  long  ;  two  superior  tentarula,  excava- 
ted like  the  ear.s  of  a  quadruped,  with  two  flattened 
ones  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  Up ;  the  eyes  are  be- 
Math  the  former  ;  the  gills  are  on  the  back,  and 
consist  of  highly  complicated  lamellae,  attached  to 
a  broad  membranous  pedicle,  and  covered  by  a  small 
au;nibranous  mantle,  in  the  thickneaa  of  Which  is  a 
fist  and  horoy  shell,  <kc.>* 


*II.  A  fish  of  a  veiy  diflhreat  kind  from  the  pro 
ceding.  Sclineider  sttpposes  it  some  species  ol^ 

Diodon  or  Tttraodon} 

•L.\M'I.\  (?Mpia),  a  speciet  of  Fish,  called  in 
English  the  White  Shark,  in  French  Requin,  and 
answering  to  the  S^pialu*  CarchariUf  L.,  or  Carek^ 
rw  vulgaris,  Cuvlef.  It  ia  tbc  aame  with  the  tSm 
Ad?MTTUK  of  ^Itan,  and  die  Kifx»pot  aAmt  uf  Ljf 
cophron." 

LAMPADEPHORIA  (Aaftrra6t}ifopia),  torch-hear, 
ing  (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  ^oftKad^^o/ua,  torch- 
ran  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  Xapiradovxot 
uyuv,  and  often  simply  Xa^rrtlc,  was  a  game  com- 
mon, no  doubt,  throughout  Greece ;  for  though  all 
we  know  cnncerning  it  belongs  to  Athen."*,  yet  we 
bear  of  it  at  Coriotb,  Peigamus,  and  Zerinthns 
and  a  coin  in  Mfonnet,  with  a  Xo^irof  on  it,  whieh 
is  copied  below,  bears  tl>e  legend  'Au^jrro^jTuv. 

At  Atliens  we  know  ol'  five  wlehrations  of  this 
game :  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Prometheia  ;*  a 
second  to  Athena  at  the  Panatheotea*  (probably  the 
greater  Panathenm);  a  third  to  Hephaistoe  at  the 
Hep)haisteia*  (the  ceremony  at  the  .\patiiria  wa.<» 
different) ;  a  fourth  to  Pan  a  filth  to  the  Thraeian 
Artemis  or  Bendis.'  The  three  lomier  are  of  im- 
known  antiquity;  the  fourth  was  introduced  soon 
after  tlie  battle  of  Marathon,  the  last  hi  the  time 
of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  ;•  sometimes,  also, 
at  night."  The  preparation  for  it  was  a  prmeipal 
branch  of  the  yvfivaainpxia,  so  much  so,  indi  cd,  in 
inter  times,  that  XofuraSapxta  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yvpvaaiapxlaM  The 
i  gymnasiarch  had  to  provide  the  Xapnur,  which  was 
a  candlestick  with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom 
of  the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  cai^ 
dieb  aa  ia  aeen  ia  the  Mowing  woodcnt,  takei 
ftrofnaeointnMionnet.**  He 
had  also  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  runners,  which 
was  of  no  slight  consequence,  / 
for  the  race  was  evidently  a  | 
severe  one,**  with  other  ex- 
penses, which,  on  the  whole, 
were  very  heavy,  sti  that  Isa»- 
us"  classes  this  office  with  the 
jptp^yia  and  Tpiiifapxui%  and  reckons  that  it  had  co» 
him  IS  mime.  The  dfaMdiarge  of  this  oflloe  yn% 

called  yvjivaaiapx^v  7Mpiru)h}*  or  n-  Tntr  \nn-nai 
yvpiaaiapxeiodat.**  The  victorious  gyinnasiureb 
presented  hia  Xa/tnaf  as  a  Totite  oflhring  (dral^r. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  XttfttroAii^la,  there  an 

some  things  difHcult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  whieh  seem 
contradictory.  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  Jutuvuc  was  carried  from  one  point  to 
anottier  1^  a  ohain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  form- 
ed a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running  a 
certain  distance,  liandcd  it  to  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond in  like  manm  r  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  it 
reached  the  |K)int  proposed.  Hence  the  game  ia 
used  by  Herodotus'*  as  a  comparison  whereby  to  il< 
laatrate  the  Persian  a/yspvtoiv  by  Plato"  as  a  lively 


1.  (fm,  Ds  Lhiff.  Lat-,  v.,  133,  MaUer.)-t>  (Fwtos,  s.  t. 
Ill  till  Ml  Tin.,  JEn.,  ir.,  90S.)— 3.  (sdwL  wd  Jov..  iii., 
m.h-4  CMnt.,  xir.,  laa.)— 5.  {Mart.,  vin..  ».)-«.  fJuv.,  iii.. 
m.)— 7.  (Plot.,  Nam.,  7.)— 8.  (Serv.  ul  Virg.,  Xn.,  iv.,  2fia.— 
Cie.,Brat.,  47.)— ».  (i.,  W,)— 10.  (».,  IJO  ;       73.)— 11.  (Doc- 


bir,  Oillu,  ii.,  p.  09.)— IS.  (Adam*.  Append.,  •.  r.j— 13.  ( Diop- 
ter.. IT.,  17,— AdaiM,  JkBBuiL,  *. 
-.JIliM,K  A.,il.,«r-niaHB.ir. 
.v> 


v.>— 14.  (Dioaeor.,  M.  M.,  n. 


1.  (-ElKin,  ir.  A.,  xvi.,  19,  -.VIiiiii'.  Ap|.ond.,  ».  v.)— 5.  <Ari« 
tot  .  H.  A.,  T..  5.— Plin  .  H.  N..  21.— .Elian,  N.  A.,  i..  17.— 
Ad«rai,  Append.,  f.  ».)— 3.  (IWckh,  Polil.  Eixjn.  of  Athraa,  ii., 
.  91«.— MOUer,  MiMrr.  Poliaa,  p.  S.>-4.  (Schol.  ad  AriMoplL, 
.»n.,  131.— I«t«r,  ap.  IIarp>cral.,  ».  ».)— 3.  (H«rod.,Ti.,  105,  axd 
11.  rc,)— S.  (Hemt].,  viii.,  9,  and  II.  ce.)— 7.  JHerrxJ.,  vl..  1«5  ; - 
e.  (Plat.,  Da  Rfo.,  p.  32S,  A.)— 9.  (Plat..  I  r.)— 10.  (Intein.  rat 
aul  l.urrpt.,  >\..'i,  ap.  WniielSeld.)  - 1 1 .  lAn*ti.t.,  Pnl.,  v  .  8,  20.1 
— H.  ().!.  -19,  »■>.)— 13.  (Compare  AriMi  |.  i  .  V,  «p..  12l»3  ;  Ran., 
1085.)— U.  (be  Philuct.  h  rrrd..  p.  62,  20.)— 15.  (IfJiBa,  1.  CA~ 
IS.  (Xen..  Do  Vrctitr  , it.,  33.)-17.  (B<kckh,Irser.,No  MI,Bfr* 
— 18.  (Tiii..  98.)— 19  (L««..  o.  776,  B.) 
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jnage  of  iucressive  genenitiona  of  men,  as  also  in 
I!i0  wdl'kiiffiro  line  of  Lueratiiw,' 

Et  quaai  eurtores  titai  lampada  tradunt."* 

And  it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several 
ranners  carryinf  the  torch  unextinguished  through 
their  ro'ipr'rtive  distancns,  those  who  let  it  go  oul 
losing  all  aliarc  of  lioncnir.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
8urh  t  xpl.iu  ttKiii  luii^lit  fonteiit  us.  But,  secondly, 
we  are  plainly  told  that  it  was  an  uyuv ;  ihe  runners 
me  said  ifuXkaodai  •*  some  are  said  tu  have  won 
{vtK^p  XafiTtu^t*) ;  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph.,  Ran.,* 
talks  of  rot'f  vaTurotx  rpixovraf,  which  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  a  race  ht  twccn  a  mitnht  r  of  per- 
sons, the  scholiast  on  the  same  play*  speaks  of 
tfiOvat  To4c  fpo/iiac*  Tw6f  iji^xwrer,  wbieb  shows 
that  a  number  roost  have  started  at  once. 

This  Kfconil  account  implies  competition.  But  in 
a  chain  ofninncrs.  each  of  whom  liamlcd  the  torch  to 
the  next  man  auccetsitel^,  where  could  the  competi- 
tion bo !  One  nmner  might  be  said  to  loMt — he  who 
let  the  torch  go  out ;  but  who  could  be  aaid  to  «a«t  ? 

We  ofler  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  qupslion.  Supjwsc  that  there  were  strerol 
tkains  of  runners,  each  of  whicli  had  to  carry  the 
torch  the  piven  distance  'rticn  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled,  llie  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  which  would  answer  to  the  first 
condition  of  tuccrsxire  delivrry.  That  cllain  in 
which  it  travt  lleil  most  quickly  and  soonest  reached 
its  destinatiim  would  be  the  winner,  which  would 
answer  to  the  second  condition,  its  being  a  race 
botwQon  eoinpetilAvn> 

In  confirma*.ion  of  this  li>-p'ithrsis,  we  observe  as 
follows:  Th«  nscrip^fon  in  Bockli,  No.  245,  con- 
sjats  of  the  following  lines  : 

EiiT^iiiK  iroff  wt>  Evrv^fdovf  'AB/nvevf. 

Tliia  Eutychides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnaaiareh 
4p1|0  won  with  the  f-^'iCot  he  had  trained,  just  as 
Andocides'  talks  of  his  ifivmrjKcyai  '/.uu-u(U  ;ls  gym- 
nasian  h ;  so,  too,  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a  like 
victory  of  the  tribe  Cecro{aa.  Now  we  know  that 
tlie  gymnasiarehs  were  choeen  one  tnm  each  tribe. 
If,  then,  each  one  ftirnished  a  chain  of  ?.a,iiTaf'v<i  'poi, 
there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  (if  runners  l\  rlia|is,  however,  the  gymn.v 
siarchs  were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  yesr,  which  would  al- 
low us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations  (the 
Prometheia,  PanathenKa,  and  Hephaisteia)  throe 
or  four  chains  of  com[H  titors  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  Inscr.  No.  *.i44  gives  u  list  of  ol  vet- 
K^aavTt(  TTfv  TiafiTTiida,  ihf  winners  in  the  torch-raee, 
fourteen  in  number.  \Vbo  were  these?  If  the 
several  links  of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather 
against  analogy  that  they  should  be  named.  No 
one  ever  heard  the  names  of  a  chorus :  yet  they 
can  hardly  be  fourteen  winning  gynmaaiarchs 

The  flau  of  running  waa.  in  Uieae  great  celebra- 
tions, from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Gods  (Prome- 
theus, Athena,  and  Hf  phaisto*)  in  the  outer  Cera- 
met) us  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half  a 
tuile  *  Tliat  in  bonour  of  Bendia  waa  run  in  the 
Peireus.* 

The  origin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 

(hink,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Pronutdeus. 
fhe  action  of  carryuij;  an  nnexlimjuislied  light 
from  the  Cerameicus  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benebt  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  Are  from  the  habitations  of  the 
loSa  arifi  beatowed  it  upon  man. 


t.  (ji.,77.)— 9.  (Com|Mt«ilaoAMt.ad 
(PUL,  Rep..  I.  c.)-.4.  - 
gMkliUKr    -     -  -  - 
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I  c.)  —  4.  (Aadoe.  in  Aliik,  ad  Bn.  <— Compw* 
,  No.  94J«aM.K-A.  a.  n.y~4.  (v..  m}—1. 
,  1 , 30, t.  aBiwI  mi Mm^  M8iv'~a  PlM^Ls^ 


But  the  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  passed  to 
the  OlvTnpian  gods  who  presided  over  its  use  ;  He- 
ph.oto-.  wlut  taught  men  to  apply  it  to  the  m.  Itin| 
and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  who  carried  it 
through  the  w  bole  eircle  of  ssefiil  and  ommaHtd 
arts.  To  these  three  gods.  then,  were  these  eaast 
at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire.  .\nd  )ook> 
ing  to  the  place  it  was  run  in — the  O'rameicus,  or 
Potters'  quarter— we  are  much  inclined  to  adopt 
Welcker's  suggestion,*  viz  ,  that  it  was  the  KtpofuSt 
or  potters  who  instituted  the  Xafi:Tait}^opta.  Athe> 
na  (as  we  learn  from  the  Kcpafii^)  was  their  patron 
goddess  ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  for  the  giA  and  use  of  fire  !  Pot* 
tery  would  be  one  of  the  first  modes  in  which  it 
would  be  made  senrioeable  in  promoting  the  waabi 
of  Hfb.  Tn  later  times  fhe*  same  honour  was  paid 
to  all  gods  wlin  WfTC  in  any  way  connected  witli 
fire,  as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  jx-rpetual  fire  W  iis  kept 
up  in  his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was 
in  thia  capaciQr  called  by  the  Greeka  Phanetea,  by 
theRomanaLoeidns;  so  abo  to  Artemis,  ealled  by 
Sophocles  'Afi^Jnipo(,  and  worshipped  as  the  moon  • 
At  first,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  symbolic 
reprt  bt  ntation  in  honour  of  the  gods  who  gave  and 
I  taught  men  the  use  of  material  mmtlding  Are  (iray* 
rexyw  vip,  itiflaitaXof  lixyiK,  as  iEschylua  calls  it*), 
though  this  special  signification  was  lost  sight  of  in 
later  times.  Other  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
a  common  signification  for  all  the  times  and  modes 
of  the  ?.a/iffa<3;;^pia,  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies,  ?.a/i-po«  ivx  anrai  (so  Cre» 
zer*and  MuUer*) ;  others,  that  it  always  had  an  in* 
ner  signification,  alludin;,'  toilie  inw.ird  fire  by  which 
f*rometheus  put  life  into  man  (so  Hronstcd').  But 
thit  legend  of  Prometheus  was  a  later  interprets* 
tion  of  the  earlier  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Plat.  i*ro/ffltr ,  p.  321,  D  .withHcsiod,  Thtog  ,bm,Mq. 

LAMP.\.S.    (V'lJ  Lampadepuoui  I  ) 

•LA.MPS'ANE,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  Galen,  and  which  most  of  the  commentalon 
take  for  the  Stmyn  mrpense.  Sprengel,  howttfW, 
joins  Columns  in  prefbrring  Raphanut  raphtmialrum. 
.\dams  will  not  decide  between  the  two.  Bolh 
plants  get  the  English  name  of  Charlock.* 

LA'NCEA.    (ViJ.  Ha»ta,  p.  489  ) 

LANI'STA.   (Ktd.  GbAmATOSBS,  p.  476.) 

LANX,  dim.  LANCULA,  a  large  dish,  made  ol 
silver  or  some  other  rnetal,  and  sometimes  emlin-^s- 
cd,  used  at  splendid  enti  rtaiiiiiu  uts  to  hold  meat 
or  fruit*  {nJ,  Cllna.  p  "7.')i,  ami  eon.sequently  at 
sacrificea**  and  funeral  banquets."  {Vtd.  Forvs, 
IMige  4W.)  The  silrer  dishes  used  by  the  Romam 
at  their  gra".d  dinners  were  of  vast  size,  so  that  s 
boar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  whole  to  table.** 
They  often  weighed  from  100  to  5U0  |)ounds.'* 

The  balance  (Libra  At/anx'*)  was  <$o  called 
cause  it  had  two  metallic  dishes.'* 

VNlien  an  officer  entered  a  house  for  the  recov* 
ery  of  stolen  goods,  being  nearly  naked,  he  held  a 
dish  before  his  face.  Such  a  s<-areh  was  said  tolM 
made  lance  et  Item}*    (  Vtd  FuKTUM,  p.  4r,:i  ) 

•LAP'ATHIJM  (?.<lr(;r'oi  (.akindofSon  i  1,  Monk's 
Rhubarb,  or  Dock.    'Ilie  Hvo  species  described  bf 

1.  (Hettt^i.,  TIkw.,  5fi6.  f.].  Caisf  )-2.  (.t«chy1.  Thkfte,  p 
1S1.>— 3.  (Cnii/rr.  Svmliolik,  n.,  p.  733.  TM.  Frencit  !!«■•].<  - 

4.  fProm..  7,  II0.)-5.  (1.  c.)-e.  iMinervA  Pi.liM,  p.  5.)  —  :. 
(Vii)  jc;i  s,  Ac,  11.  p.2S6,  iiutr  2.)  — s.  ( l):i«ci:(r.,  11.,  Wl. — AUanu, 
AjijK'iKl..  8.  V.)— 9.  {('ii-.  m!  All  ,  vi.,  I.— llor..  Sat.,  !I  ,  ii..  4.— 
Id.  lb.,  II.,  IV.,  41.-  OvmI.  IViit.,  III.,  V.  2i»,—  Pftron.,  31.)—  If 
( Vire.,  Gcurg.,  u.,  liM,  3VI  —  .En.,  viii.,  2S4.  —  lb.,  xii.,  JIS.  — 
OvhT,  Pont.,  IV..  Till.,  40.)  —  11.  (PMpMt.,  IL,  siiu,  n.>—  It 
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Dioscoridec>  3r<  thus  arranged  by  Sprengel,  who  in 
this,  aa  Adams  remarks,  closely  lollows  Bauhin : 
I.  The  d^vTiMTradov  is  the  Rumcx  aculus  ;  the  2(1 
•jMWKss  is  the  R.  patitntU;  the  3d,  the  R.  taua- 
Mt* ;  the  4th,  the  R.  aeetonj  end  the  8th,  the  R. 
hydro! apaihum,  Tluds  The  Dock  is  named  Kumcx 
by  Pliny,  and  I'dratfiia  by  Maoor.  The  Lapathum 
of  Cclsus.  according  to  Adams,  is  not  well  defined, 
and  Dr.  KfilUgaa  refers  it,  aa  the  same  authority 
remarks,  to  seven  species  of  Roinex,  hi  a  veiy  fiu»- 
cjAil  and  loose  manner ' 

luVPH'RIA  (Ad^ta),  an  annual  festival,  celebra- 
ted at  Patrse,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis,  sur- 
named  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
was  solemnized  during  tlie  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire is  described  by  Pausanias.*  On  the  approach 
of  the  festiTal,  the  Patneans  placed  in  a  circle, 
around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces  of 
green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length ; 
within  the  iltar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  affioach  to  the  altar  in  the  ahape  of 
stepe,  whieh  were  slightly  coTered  wUh  earth.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
cession went  to  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  had  to  perform 
the  functiona  of  priestess  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
rode  In  a  ehariot  drawn  by  stags.  On  the  second 
day  tlip  goddess  was  honoured  with  nunn'rous  sac- 
ritices,  offered  by  the  state  as  well  as  by  private  in- 
dividuals. Tliese  sacrifices  roiisistcd  of  eatable 
Mrda,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of  the  cube  of 
wohres  and  bears,  and  sometfanes  of  Ae  old  animab 
tlieniselves.  All  these  animals  were  thrown  upon 
tliC  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when  the  dry  wood 
was  set  on  fire.  PausitnLis  aays  that  lit-  ol'toii  saw 
a  bear,  or  some  otlicr  of  the  animals,  when  seized 
by  tjio  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and  eseape  across 
the  barricade  of  green  wood.  Those  persons  wh(» 
had  thrown  them  upon  the  altar  caught  the  devo- 
ted victima  again,  and  threw  lliem  back  into  the 
flames.  The  Patrteaos  did  not  remember  that  a 
person  had  ever  been  iiqured  by  anj  of  the  animab 
on  this  oceasion. 

LAPIS  SPECULA'RTS.  {VU  Hoosi,  Roman. 
p.  52t  ) 

LA'QUEAR.    (  Vxd.  IIoube,  lioiiAfi,  p.  530.) 
LAgUEA TO  RES.    { Vid.  Gladutobbs.  p.  476  ) 
LAKA'KIUM  was  a  place  in  the  Inner  part  of  a 
Roman  house,  whtdi  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares, 

and  in  which  their  images  were  kept  and  wor- 
shipped. It  seems  to  have  been  (rustomary  (or  re- 
ligious Romans  in  the  morning,  itnmt'diatcly  after 
they  rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  larariuuL 
lliiB  enstom  is  at  least  Miid  to  have  been  observed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  .Scvorus,'  who  liad  among 
tlie  statues  ot  his  larc^j  ttiosp  of  Ciiribl,  .Vbruliiuu, 
Orpheus,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  l  iii.s  eni|M;ror 
had  a  second  lararium,  from  wliich  the  first  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  niA/iw,  and  the  images  of 
his  srcond  lesser  lararium  were  representations 
of  great  and  di^lingui.slied  men,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Virgd,  Cicero,  and  Achilles.  That  these 
in»a|pMi  were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Sue- 
lonhis.*  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  custom- 
ary to  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  house,  or 
whether  the  ease  of  Alexander  Severus  is  merely 
to  be  I(K)ked  upon  as  an  exception. 

LARENTA'LIA,  sometimes  written  LARE.NTI- 
NAXIA  and  LAURENTA'UA,  was  a  Roman  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Aoca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faus- 
toluB,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It 
was  celchrated  in  December,  on  the  loth  before  the 
calends  of  January  *    Tlie  sacrifice  in  this  festival 

1.  (Diowror.,  II.,  MO.— Adaiiu,  AppenJ.,  ».  ».)— 2.  IS,  ♦ 

Jy-l  (Umprib.,  ALS0V.m.«l.)— i.(ViUlL,t.J— S.(PflMSb 


was  performed  in  the  Velabnim  at  the  place  whicb 
led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  was  outside  of  the  old 
city,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Romanula.  At  this 
place  Acca  was  said  to  have  been  buiied.*  This 
Ihstival  appears  not  to  have  been  oonllned  te  Aeen 
Larentia,  but  to  have  been  sacred  to  aU  the  Lares ' 
LARGI'TIO.  (Vid.  Ambitus  ) 
L.\RN.\KI:;S.    {Vtd.  Funus,  p  4.')fi.) 

*LARUS  (Aiipor),  a  species  of  Bird,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  Qmm  Seamew,  the  Ltnu  twm,  L 

Some  of  its  characters,  however,  as  given  by  Aris 
toUe,  agree  better  with  the  L  parusUicui  or  L. 
marinut.  "  The  poet  Lycophron  uses  the  word 
xavtiS  for  Xtipof  Tzetzes  says  that  he  calls  an  old 
man  by  this  name,  because  in  old  age  the  hair  b^ 
comes  boar>  like  the  feathers  of  the  Seamew."* 
•LATAX  (Xaraf).  the  Otter.  ( Vid.  Ejtii  vr.Rus  ) 
LATER,  dim.  ],.\T!-;iU "UM'S  f-Pii/'.r,  dim. 
^Xtvdif,  irXtvOiov),  a  Urick.  Besides  the  (irf  i  ks  and 
Romans,  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick  fur 
building  to  a  greal  eztoit,  eepecially  the  Babyloni- 
ans* and  Egyptians.  In  the  latter  country,  a  painu 
ing  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes*  exhibits  .slaves, 
in  one  part  employed  in  procuring  water,  in  mixing, 
tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay,  or  in  turning  the 
bricks  out  of  the  mould  (vtd.  Forma),  and  arrait* 
ging  them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the  dried  bricks 
by  means  of  the  yoke  (vid.  .Asilh)  to  l>e  us<-d  in 
building.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  we  3er>  a  man 
with  three  bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  tiie 
yoke,  and  beside  him  anoUier  Din*  leums  froni 
having  deposited  his  load. 


These  figures  are  seleetod  Ihmi  the  above-men- 
tioned painting,  being,  in  fact,  original  portraits  of 
two  Aiyvnrini  7taiv6o<^6i->oi,  girt  with  linen  rotmd 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
time  aOndes  to  all  the  merations  hi  the  prooess  el 
brick-makinu'  (-^  iv9und(^),  whieh  an  exhibited  in 

the  Thebaii  painting.' 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  (tateres 
cnH  irJl&Air  iif^  end  those  which  were  burned 
in  the  kiln  (cocti  or  coctiUt ;  bTrrai**).  They  prefened 
for  the  purpose  clay  which  was  either  whitish  or 
decidedly  red.  They  considered  spring  the  best 
time  for  brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two 
years  before  they  were  used.  They  made  them 
principally  of  three  shapes :  the  Lydian,  which  wai' 
a  foot  broad,  U  feet  long;  the  letradoron,  which 
was  four  palms  square  ;  and  the  pentadoron,  which 
was  five  palms  square    They  used  them  smallei 


I.  (Macroli.,  I.  c— Varro,  De  Line.  L*t„  r.,  23,  24.)-2.  (Hw 
tuni.Jie  RrliKiun  dcrRflmer,  li..  Ho.)— 3.  (Arutot.,  H.  A.,  t,,  ft. 
— Srhol.  in  l.ycophr.,  <2'4.— Adam*,  AppcnJ.,  «.  v.) — 1.  (Ilrrod., 
1..  ITJ.  — XfD.,  Aii«b..  111..  4,4  7, 11.— N»hum.  iii..  14.)— 5.  {Wi|. 
kiti5  Ill's  Maiincru  anJ  Cuttonu,  li.,  p.  99.)— 6.  (Sckvol.  in  PimLi, 

( )!  V ,  :o  )  -  T.  (Avci,  1 132-1 !«{.— Sehid.  ni  loe.)<-«.  (Pltoi, 
H.  N.,  XXIV.,  4sS.— Varro,  Do  Ra  RoM.,!.,  14.'~Ci4.,D*llsKHt| 
a.  (Pus.,nii>.8,a.)— Aq>*'.  H..l.*tfc-* 
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hi  pnva  e  than  it  public  edifices.  Of  thiin  exam- 
ple is  prescnttd  in  the  Rrcat  Imililing  at  Treves, 
called  the  palace  of  Constaniine,  which  is  built  ul' 
''Imnied  hneks,  each  of  a  square  fiirm,  liftecn  inches 
in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick."' 
These  bricks,  therelbre,  wvrc  the  (tentadora  of  Vi- 
tniTiue  and  Pliny.  At  certain  places  the  bricks 
wtn  made  ao  porooa  aa  to  float  in  water  i  and 
Ikeae  were  probably  used  in  the  eonstmetion  of 

archrs.  in  whioh  their  liyhtncss  would  be  a  great 
advantatfo.*  It  wiis  usu.il  to  mix  airdw  with  the 
day.*  In  buililuig  a  brick  wall,  at  least  cruiolakTe, 
i.  e ,  with  unburned  bricks,  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  clay  or  nnud  (/u/o*),  but  the  bricks  were 
also  sniiirtinies  cemente»l  with  mortar.*  For  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  aee 
MoRcs.  The  Babylonians  used  asphaltum  as  the 
peincnt  *  Pliny''  ciills  the  brickfield  lalcraria,  and 
to  make  bricks  iaicics  duccre,  correspondin-z  to  the 
Greek  iT?uvdov(  fAiceiv  or  Ipveiv.* 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walla 
more  dorabte  than  stone,  and  introdooed  them  hi 
their  jjrf'iit'  St  idiblic  rilifirrs.  Bhck  was  so  com- 
mon at  liume  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
Uie  Emperor  Augustus  in  reference  to  bis  improve- 
ments, that,  havini^  found  it  brick  {la»eritiam),  bo 
liad  lelt  It  marble.*  The  Babylonian  bricks  are 
commonly  found  inscribed  with  the  characters  call- 
ed from  their  appearance  arrow-beaded  or  cunei* 
fbrm.  n  is  probable  that  these  inseriplioiis  reoord- 
ed  the  time  an<l  phee  where  the  bricka  were  made. 
The  same  practice  was  cnjoioed  by  law  upon  the 
Roman  brickmakcrs.  Each  bad  hie  mark,  such  as 
the  figure  oC  a  god,  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  encircled 
by  his  own  name,  often  with  the  name  of  the  place, 
of  the  consulate,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  kiln  or  the 
brickfield."  It  has  lH?cn  obscrvtH]  by  several  anti- 
quaries, that  these  imprints  upon  bricks  might  throw 
coosiilorablc  lijjht  upon  the  history  and  ancient  ge- 
ography of  the  places  where  they  are  found.  Mr. 
p.  E.  VVicner  has  accordingly  traced  the  22d  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bncks  which 
bear  lU  name."  In  Britain  many  Roman  brides 
luive  been  found  in  the  country  of  thr  Sihires  with 
the  inscription  LEG.  II  AV(  ;.  .•siamjM-d  upon  them.'* 

The  term  laterculus  was  applied  to  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  shape  of  bridu,  auch  as  pastry  or 
confectionary  and  for  the  same  reason,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  arc  calle<l  /a^  r^-t 

LATEKNA  or  LAiNTEUNA  {invi^,''  ^.t^voii^or 
in  later  Grsek,  ^«wir")t  a  Lantern.  Two  bronie 
lanternf,  constructed  with  nicety  and  skill,  have 
been  luund  in  the  ruins  of  Hercuianeiim  and  Pom- 
peii. One  of  them  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  Its  form  is  cylindrical.  At  the  bottom 
ia  a  eircnlar  phite  of  metal,  msiinf  on  three  balls. 
Within  i.s  a  bronxe  lamp  attaclii-d  to  tlie  centre  of 
the  base,  and  provided  with  an  extinguisher,  shown 
SB  the  right  hand  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of 
translucent  horn,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had 
no  aperture ;  but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be 
raised  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead 
sf  a  door,  and  it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through 
wUdi  tlie  smoke  might  eaeape  To  the  two  up- 
right pillars  supportiniT  th'*  frame  work,  a  front  vi^^w 
01  one.  of  which  rs  shown  on  the  it  li  hand  of  the 


ftr  carryuifi 
I  al  the  lop 


i.  (WyUenliach'i  Guule  to  the  Roman  Aliliqn.tie*  »<  Trrvr», 
.  42.)— 2.  (P'.iii..  II.  N.,  WW.,  4'.>,  -Vitr\n'..  ii.,  3.)  -3.  ( Viirii»  . 

P:iUi,l.  \h-  Uc  Ru.tt.,  VI..  12.— KiiJ..  v.,  7  )— 1.  (Col.,  1. 
.  5.  (WyUtnharh.  p.  fi5.  60.)  — 6.  (Herod  .  1.  c.) —7.  (vii  . 
t'  )— (Utrud..  t.,  179.— M.,  ti.,  136).— «.  (SueUm.,  Aug..  39.) 
-19.  (SwMU  d'Asiooawt,  Hm.  d*  Frafowni,  p.  W-W.)  —  1 1. 
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(Phrrnicas,Bolrf.«p.Mj»17.  tJkSlbmtmM,  Hi'— Piulux., 
Glow.) 


We  leam  firom  Alartial'a  epigrama*  that  blmlim 
wasasedftrlnitenis  as  weH  ashnm.  Someee»< 

tunes  later  glass  was  al.so  su^»slitllted.•  Tl»e  tixisl 
transparent  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Car- 
thage.' When  the  lantern  was  required  fur  ose,  tht 
lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it.*  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  slave,*  who  was  called  the  laternanus  • 
When  a  lantern  was  not  at  hand,  a  ba.sket  (r-niM- 
diov),  as  a  cheaper  and  oommooer  utenaU,  was  take* 
tohoMthelmpi' 

I,anlems  were  much  employed  in  milifar>'  opera 
tions  ;*  aiul  not  only  the  common  kind,  hut  the  dark 
lantern,  which  was  square,  with  a  white  skin  on  the 
side  next  to  the  bearer,  enabling  him  to  see,  ani 
with  Maek  aldns  on  the  three  other  sMes  * 

L\TICL.VVII.    (Vul.  Cf.AT,.«.  p  'ZCA  ) 

]..\Tl'fiM  FE'RI.f:.    (Kid.  Kmi^  u  436.) 

LATI'NITAS,  L.\'TIUM,  JUS  L.\Tn  (t*  m- 
Xov/ttvm'  Aarelov**),  All  these  expressions  are  um4 
to  signify  a  certain  status  intermediate  between  thai 
of  cives  and  ()eregrini.  The  wo;d  "  I^tin/t.i!*"  t/ft- 
curs  in  Cicero."  Before  the  passing  of  tbe  lea  Jria 
de  Civitate,  the  ^ve  eipreseions  rfenoied  a  ecif  aii 
nationality,  and,  as  part  of  it.  a  ccriain  I»*yil  stttus 
with  reference  to  Rome  ;  but  ulU*r  the  p;t&>ing  of 
that  lex,  these  expressions  denoted  only  a  rertaia 
status,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  national  distioe- 
tion.  About  the  year  B.C.  89,  a  lex  Pinmpeia  gave 
the  jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  privilege  ot  obtaining  the  Rnnan  civius 
by  having  filled  a  raagistratus  in  their  own  dtiea. 
To  denote  the  status  of  these  Tran«p;idLni,  the  word 
I..atinita3  was  u.sed,  which,  since  the  paj.siii«  of  the 
lex  Julia,  had  lost  its  proper  .vi^nitication  -.  ar>d  this 
waa  the  origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  tbeoccibfth 
existed  to  the  time  of  Jnetmian.  This  ne  ~  ' 
ta.s,  or  jiis  Latii,  was  given  to  wliolr  towns  and 
tri«^  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Vespasian  to  the  wli 
of  .Spain,**  and  to  eertain  Alpine  nibes  (Irftfis  dl^- 

This  new  Latinitas  was  piven  not  only  to  i 
already  exislin^!,  but  to  towns  which  were 
subsequently  to  the  lex  Pompeia,  as  Latins 
nis ;  for  instance.  Novum -CSomum,  whieh  «m 

founded  B  (\  hy  ra'>ar  Several  I^lin  town* 
of  this  clas.s  are  iiicntioiu  d  by  Pliny,  especially  iS 

.Spain. 

Thou^  the  origin  of  ihia  lAftinitna,  whioh  n^kes 
so  prominent  a  ftgora  In  the  Roman  jnriaia,  is  esf^ 
lain,  it  is  not  ceitaia  uterafo  it  dlArad  ftom  ihK 


1.  (xiv.M.M.)— X  (!iu!..Onf.,  xx.,  M.)^*.  {nuL,AaU 
lll..vi..  ».>— 4.  (PherMrrBtna.  p.  91.)  — 5.  (HwL.  Amfim 

Prol.,  149.— Id.  lb  .  I .  i.,  lf<5.— Val.  M»i  .  S.  I  »-«  (CV. 
ID  Ph.,  9.)— 7.  (Arirt.irh..  Ach»r  . -tVi  )  -  v  ;\»iJt..I>»  Ba 


Mil..  IT..  18.)  —  9.  (J  il.  African-n,  (>9.  ap.  Malk  Pv.,  imi,_r 
311.)  — 10.  (Slriil.,,p.  ISti.  Caiaub.)— II.  (aJ  AN  .1  UJ^A 

(Ptia.,  U.  N.,  Ul.,  4.h-lS.  (Id.  lii.,  uin  90J 
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LAI  R  JNCUL. 


laUAiUis  whii  h  wa«  the  ehaneteristic  of  ihe  Latini 
leibra  the  passing  o(  the  Jalia  lex.   It  is,  however, 

cli  ar  Ui:it  .ill  the  olil  Latini  had  not  tlie  same  ri^ilus 
witU  respect  to  Home,  and  that  they  could  acquire 
4M  eivitas  oo  easier  lenna  than  those  by  which  the 
•ew  Latinitjs  was  acquired  *  Arconlm.'ly,  the 
rights  ol  the  old  Latini  might  \>e  L-xpre^^std  by  the 
teiro  iiiajus  Latium.  and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by 
Ihe  term  minus  Latiaoo,  aoooroimt  to  Niebuhr's  io- 
geaioos  emendatioo  of  Oafam.*  The  niajas  Latinm 
nij^t  l»e  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latium 
•Otiquum  and  vetua  of  Pliny  ;*  fur  Phny,  in  descri- 
liing  the  towns  ofSfnin,  always  describes  the  prop- 
er colonies  as  consisting  "civium  Romanonim," 
wtiile  he  describes  other  towns  as  consisting  some- 
»itu»  -j  ■•  I^itinoruin"  simply,  and  somclinies  "  Lati- 
Borum  veterura,"  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani  "  La- 
IH  ireCeria,**  from  which  an  opposition  between  La- 
tini voleres  and  Latini  simply  might  be  inferred 
But  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny  rather  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  latini  vcteres  and  Latini  are 
ttie  sane,  and  that  by  these  terms  be  merely  desig- 
Mrtea  tiie  Latini  eolonfairii  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  emendation  of  Niebuhr  is  therefore  not  snp- 
pofted  by  these  passages  of  niny,  and  though  in- 
fCBlOUa,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected ;  not  for  the 
leaaona  aaainied  by  Madvig,  which  Sarigny  has  an> 
awered,  bat  oeeanse  it  does  not  appear  to  be  eon- 
iistent  with  the  uhule  context  of  CJaius 

The  new  Latini  had  not  the  connubiuin,  and  it 
ia  •  dooAtfal  qaestion  whetlier  the  old  Latini  had  it. 
n>e  new  Latini  had  the  commerriiim.  an«l  herein 
their  condition  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  twelve 
or  eighteen  old  I^tin  colonies,  wbkh  were  apedally 
Hwound.   iVid.  Cititas.) 

This  new  Tiatinitaa,  whidi  was  given  to  the  Trans* 
ndani,  wa^  that  legal  status  which  the  lex  Jiinia 
Nortena  gave  to  a  nuroeroiu  class  of  frccdmcn, 
hence  called  Latini  JimiaiiL*  Tha  date  of  this  lex 

not  aaoertained. 

The  Latini  coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by  UI- 
pian  *  art-  tli»'  inhahitants  of  towns  beyond  Italy,  to 
Whom  the  Latinitas  was  given.  These  arc  the 
lawns  whidl  Pliny  ealls  **oppida  Latinorum  rete- 
rum,"  and  enumerates  with  the  "  oppida  cirium  Ro- 
vuinorum,"*  which  were  military  colonies  of  Roman 
citizt'ns  The  passages  in  which  the  Latini  colo- 
Biarii  are  mentioned  as  a  class  then  eouating,  must 
hmwe  been  written  before  Car«uifla  gava  the  eivitas 

10  the  whole  empire. 

These,  the  most  recent  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  arc  contained  in  tht;  Zeit-schriCt,  vol. 
OCt  Der  Rim.  ViJkssckluss  der  Tafcl  von  lUradea. 

The  Latini  could  acquire  the  jus  Quiritium,  ac- 
cording to  Ulpian/  in  the  following  wav^  Hy  the 
beneficiam  principale,  libcri,  iteratio,  militia,  navis. 
aiiifidnm,  piistrinam  ;  and  by  a  aenataa  coosultum 

11  was  given  to  a  female  "  vnl^o  qua  tit  ttr  tnixa." 
TTiese  various  nwdes  of  acquiring  the  eivitas  are 
tri  a;>  il  in  detail  by  Ulpian.  from  which,  as  well  as 
the  connexion  of  ibis  title  "  De  Latinis"  with  the 
trat  title,  which  ia  "De  Libertis,**  it  appears  that 
he  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  cjvitas 
might  be  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  lilterti. 
Tlie  same  remailc  applies  to  the  observations  of 
Oaios*  on  the  aame  subject  {Qmhu  modit  Latini  ad 
tmitmtem  Romanam  perveniani).  In  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  acquiring  the  civitas  by  means  of  li- 
beri,  Gaiiu  speaks  of  a  Latinus,  that  is,  a  libertus 
Latinns,  marrying  a  Roman  eitiaen,  or  a  Latina  co- 
loniaria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  condition,  from  which 
%  IS  clear  that  alt  las  remarks  under  this  bead  apply 
la  Hheni  LMiai;  aad  it  alao  appears  that  Oaius 

1  (LiT.ii...  10)  — 3.  (1.,  U«.)  — 3.  (t*-M.)— «.  (Onoi,  I., 
■.-Id.,  ill  .  56  - U In..  Fn«..  Ut.  !.>-«.  (PiSg..  sUm  4.) 

ti.l;>-7  (Prie,,fit  iik,'*OslMitak«)-£  (i.,aLi 
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j  .«p<>aks  of  the  Latini  coloniarii  as  a  cP^s  existing  a 
<  his  time.   Neither  Ulpian  nor  Gaius  ^a^s  anythioi 
on  the  mode  by  which  a  T^tjanf  oohmiariaa  IB%hl 
obtain  the  civitas  Romans. 

•r.ATOS  (lUiniry,  the  name  of  a  lish  Bientio.«ed 
by  Strabo  and  ,\thena?us  It  would  appear  lO  hava 
b<'en  sonie  variety  of  the  KopaKu  o^,  or  VaArt. 

L.\TRU  NCULI  (Tcoffoj.  V";^><'0.  Draiigbta.  Taa 
inrentton  of  a  game  resembling  draugbu  was  attrib 
Dted  by  the  Gieeks  to  Palamedes.  whom  they  hoi 
oured  as  one  of  their  greatest  heni  lai  loi-  {Vid 
Abacus,  ^  7.)   The  game  is  certainly  mentioned  bj 
Homer,  who  represents  the  suitors  of  Penelope  ama 
sing  themselves  with  it.'    Others  a.scril>eii  the  in 
vention  to  the  Egypt  lan  Theuth  ;*  ami  ihc  [laintingi 
in  Egyptian  tomli>.  u  im  h  are  of  far  liifjlier  antiquity 
than  any  Grecian  iiionutneats,  not  unfrequently  ifff- 
resent  persons  eroplosred  in  this  recreation.  Tha 
paintin?,  from  which  the  accompanyins  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Aatiqiiitiea  at  Lqrden,  and  waa  probably  mada  about 


1700  years  11  C  It  ia  remarkalile  lli.il  a  iii.i.  ta 
here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereas,  not  oul^ 
in  works  of  Egytfian  art,  but  alao  on  Greeit  pointed 
vases,  we  comnionly  observe  two  persons  I'laying 
together.  For  this  |>urpose  there  were  two  sets  of 
men,  one  set  being  black,  the  other  while  or  red 
Being  intended  to  represent  a  miniature  combat  bo* 
tween  two  armies,  they  were  ealled  aoldiers  (mi/i* 
Us*),  foes  {hostcM),  and  marauders  (lalnmrs,  dim.  la- 
truncult*) ;  also  Calcui.i,  because  stones  were  often 
employed  for  the  purpose.*  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  metal  or  ivory,  glasa  or  earthenware,  and 
they  were  various  and  often  fanciful  in  their  forms. 
The  ohjf  rt  of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  ad- 
versary's men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which 
case  he  was  entittod  to  take  the  man  kept  in  chedt,* 
or,  as  the  phrase  was,  aUifjaius.''  Sotiu*  of  the  raea 
were  obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  c(  rtam  direction  (or- 
dine),  and  were  therefore  call»  d  vTdmarn  ;  others 
might  be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vagi  f 
in  this  respect  the  game  resembled  chess,  which  ia 
certainly  a  game  of  ijrf  at  antiijiiity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  oii  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  'almla  liitruncuUi  la  *  The  spa 
cea  into  which  the  ooard  was  divided  were  called 
mandree}*  The  abacus,  represent  etl  at  page  10,  ia 
crossed  by  five  lines.  .\s  live  im  n  wi  fi-  allowed  oa 
each  side,  we  may  suppu.<e  one  player  to  anacgs 
hia  five  men  on  the  lines  at  the  bottom  it  ue  aba^ 
cus,  and  the  other  to  place  his  live  men  on  the  s.ime 
lines  at  the  top,  and  wo  stiall  have  them  dispoeed 
according  to  the  aeoounta  of  ancient  miiars,**  who, 

I.  (O«L,i.,l07.)— 2.  (Plat.,  I'l^.tr.,  p.  r«,  d.)—i.  (Ori*, 
Tri«..  li..  477.)  — 4.  (Ovul,  A.  A.,  ii.,  208.—  Id  il-.,  ni  .  J3T  — 
M»rt..  XIV.,  SO.— .Srn.,  Epirt.,  107.)  — 5.  (Aul.  l^ll  ,  »  ^  ,  Li- 
ft. (Ovul,  U.  rc  —  Mirt.  xir..  17.)— 7.  (Sf  n. .  Kpnt..  Il>4)--a 
Orii,'..  xvni.,  (jT  '-9  (K|.nt.,  Ili».)-  10  (.Mart.,  vi:  ,  71. ] 
—II.  (EtyiaoL  Mag.,  ».  ».  IlMaM  -roUoJU  <1num  .  .i.,  97  - 
tllMtttk.MBM.,l.«.) 
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say  'Hai  tnt-  middle  line  of  ihe  five  wa«  called 
ff^if-fiT;.  But  instead  of  five,  Hit'  Grei-ls  and 
Romans  often  liad  twelve  lines  on  the  board,  whence 
Uie  game  so  plaj'ed  was  called  duodecim  serifta.^ 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doabt  that  the  latrancoU 
were  arranged  and  [tlayed  in  a  considerable  variety 
of  ways,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Egypt  and  other 
Oriental  countries  ' 

Beside}  playmg  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
\jo  gane  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
tied  dice  {vid  TEssERiC,  Kv6oi)  at  the  same  time, 
•0  as  to  coiii'iine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in 
hackgammon  ' 

LATHS  CLAVIIS     (Vid.  Ci.avds  Latus.) 

LAL'DA'TIO  FUNEBRIS.  (  Vid.  FuN0«,p.4W.) 

LAURENTA'UA.    (Vtd.  Larbwtalia.) 

•LAURUS,  the  Bay-tree.   ( Vtd.  Daphne.) 

LAUTIA.    (  Vul.  Lkoatos,  p  575.) 

LAUTU'MLE,  LAUTO'MI.'E,  LATO'MLE,  or 
UkTUIMf^  [hdoTOfilai  or  Aarofiiai,  Lat.  Ltfieidi- 

fitf\  are  iiteraUjr  places  where  stones  we  out,  or 
quarries :  and  is  this  sense  the  word  Xarofiiaf  was 

u-snd  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.*  In  particular,  how- 
evt;r,  the  name  lautumia:  was  given  to  the  public 
prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the  steep  and  almost 
inacoessible  part  of  the  town  which  was  called 
Epipolae,  and  had  been  built  by  Dtonysins  the  ty- 
rant *  Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly  »een  it  himsrlf, 
describes  It*  as  an  immense  and  niagnirieent  work, 
worthy  of  kings  and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  iia- 
mense  depth  into  the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing 
oooM  be  imagined  to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison 
than  this,  though  it  had  no  roof,  and  thus  left  the 
prisoners  exposed  to  tlie  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  nights  "  Tlie  whole  was  a 
stadium  in  length,  and  two  plelhra  in  width.*  It 
was  not  only  used  as  a  prison  for  Syracusan  crimi- 
nals, but  other  Sicilian  towns  also  had  their  erimi- 
sals  often  removed  to  it. 

The  Tulliaiiuii)  at  Home  was  SlsO  SOCnS times 
Miled iQutuiuiK    {Vid.  Cakccr.) 

*LA.VCR,  a  platit  of  the  aquatic  class,  supposed 
tff  womb  In  be  the  Water  Parsley,  or  yellow  Water- 
sresses.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Siiim.  (Vid. 

SlQH.) 

LECTI'CA  (itAiviy,  kXivHiw,  or  ^ptiov)  was  a 
Und  d'coueb  or  litter,  in  which  persons,  in  a  lying 
position,  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  vis.,  those 
which  were  used  fur  erurying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  as  couveiiu  lues  f'tr  the  living. 

Tlie  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lecticie  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lecticula,  lectus  funebris, 
leretnim.  or  capuhim),  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  h  ne  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  fnirn  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costl:iH'ss  of  ih'  ir  ornaments  these 
iecticae  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  ( Vtd.  Fvwit,  4W.) 
The  lectica  on  which  the  body  of  AugubitiS  was 
earried  to  the  grave  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  covered  with  cosily  drapery  worked  of  pur- 
ple and  gold.*  During  the  latter  period  of  the  Em- 
pire, pttbUc  servants  (tecttcarii)  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  tuoSij  to  whom  the  de- 
eensed  belonged.'*  Representat-Mis  ol  lecticM  fiine- 


bres  have  been  found  on  several  sepulchial  lanott 
ments  The  following  woodcut  represents  one  ta 
ken  from  the  tombstone  of  M.  Antonios  Anttm 
Lupus.' 


I.  (Cm.,  D*  Or.,  U  OO.—QmiatiL,  At  &-Ovit,  Ait. 
Uu,  181.)— S.  (Niehnhr,  lt«lMlwMi1ir.  mdi  AnUn.  t.,  p.  171.) 

%  (Ter.,  Ailolph.,  IV.,  irii.,  23  — Uk!.,  OrijT.,  iviii,,  80  — Bnintk, 
As.,  ill-,  M.— Brrk^r,  CJall  u,  ii  .  p.  228.  .Vr.)— -I  (P«  ijdo-A»- 
Wlk,  ad  Ci  •.  >n  Vrrr.,  ii.,  1,  |>.  161,  rd.  Odii.— Cimipar»?  DukI, 
fte.,  n.,  M  — Hl»'>i  .  Pun..  IV..  ii..  5.— Id..  Capt.,  III.,  v..  65.— 
^Mtut,  ».  I.stuimr.)  — 5.  (;Btnin.  V.  II.,  lit.,  44. — Cic.  in 
▼#rr.,  v.,  55.)— «.  (iii  Vrrr  ,  v.,  27.)— 7.  (Coinp«re  ThucyJ  ,  . 
tr.l— S.  (iElian,  1.  c.)—9.  (Uion  CaM.,  Iyi.,  H.— Coropara  Di- 
my.,  Anu  Rmm.,  ir..  p.  S70.— Cora.  Ncpoi,  Alt.»tlb*^1'wt*-« 
Bwt.,  ill.,  87.)— 10.  (NotalL,  4i  as  1 M.) 
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Lectica  for  sick  peranoa  aiid  iavaltda  seem  lik» 
wise  to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 

from  very  early  times,  and  their  construction  prob- 
ably difTered  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica  fune- 
bris.* We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  in 
their  camps,  when  they  had  receiYod  a  aeven 
wound,  or  when  they  were  snSering  from  ill  heahht 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  earned  lirom  one  plaoe 
to  another.* 

Down  to  the  lime  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lectica  were  used  at  Uome  for  any  other  pur> 
poses  than  these  mentkmed  above.  The  Greeks, 

however,  had  been  long  familiar  with  a  different  kind 
of  lectica  (K?.ii't)  or  ^ipriov),  which  was  introduced 
among  them  from  Asia,  and  whicli  was  more  an 
article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply  an  actual 
want.  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress,  and  a  |nI- 
low  to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a  kind  of  bed- 
stead or  couch.  It  had  a  roof  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  an  o.\,  extending  over  the  couch  and  resting 
■  on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lectica  were  cov- 
ered witli  curtains  (oAAa'aj)  It  appears  to  have  I  cea 
chiefly  used  by  women.*  and  by  men  only  when  they 
were  in  ill  health.*  If  a  man  without  any  phvsira 
necessity  made  use  of  a  lectica.  he  drew  upon  bin:- 
self  the  censure  of  his  countrymen  as  a  person  of 
elTeminate  character.*  But  in  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  Macedonian  cooqoests  in  Asia,  leeticB  wero 
not  only  more  generally  used  in  Greece,  but  were 
also  mora  magnificently  adorned  '  The  persons  oi 
slaves  who  carried  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  it 
lectica  were  called  ^optai^poi*  and  their  number 
was  generally  two  or  four.*  When  this  Icind  of  ko* 
ties  was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only  very  seldom  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  The  first  trace  of  such 
a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, quoted  by  Gellius.'*  From  this  pas&age  it 
seems  evident  that  this  artide  of  luxury  was  intro> 
diiced  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and  that  at  the  time 
scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the  le{«lica  funebris 
was  known  to  the  eoiiiUiy  i)eople  atiout  Rume  It 
also  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  lectica  there 
spoken  of  was  covered,  otherwise  the  constiTman 
could  WA  have  asked  whether  they  weie  osnyinf  a 
dead  body."  I1ie  resemblance  of  sneh  a  leetica 
use<l  by  the  Romans  to  that  which  tlie  Greeks  had 
received  from  Asia  is  manifest  from  the  woida  of 
Martial "  Uetica  MA  peU«  velo^e."  It  had  a  roof, 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  ex- 
panded over  it  and  supported  by  four  prists,  and  the 
sides  also  were  covered  with  curtains  {vela,  ylagii 
or  plagulct^*).    During  the  tune  of  the  Empire,  how- 

I.  (Coinpare  Li(«iii»,  Elect..!..  19. — SchefTer,  I>«  Re  Votn. 
ttlari,  II..  5.  p.  8^.— Gnitar,  Inter..  |>.  954,  S.— Bllttiger.  tHbiaa 
li.,  P.  too.— Agyaralva,  Wamlerungcn  daich  Pompeii.)— S.  (Lit., 
JLtW^OwT.  Vtct.,  Do  Vir.  lU.,  e.  S«.)— 3.  (Lit.,  xii*  It.- 
▼k1.Mu..  il„  8.  t.— Id.,  l.,7.— 8««um.,  Octit..  »!.)— «.  :Snid , 
•.  T.  Aoptior.) — 5.  (Anacr.  ap.  Atht-n..         p.  MS,  Ac— Plot., 

I  Pcncl,  87.  — Lniaa.  Da  Vain.  Vn  r.u,  p.  17S.  — Andocid.,  Da 
My«t..  n.  30.— Pint.,  Eumcn.,  14.1—6.  (Umarch.,  c.  TViuiMth 
p  .  •  r;iit.,  .\tat..  I7.)— 8.  (Dio^.  I.a«!it.,  T.,  4.  «  73.J— » 
(Lm  iin.  Epnt.  Snlurn.,  28.— Id  ,  Somn.  «.  Gall.,  10.— Id.,  Cyu, 
«  — (  otnpare  B«cker.  Chanklc*.  li..  p.  71.  Ac,)— 10.  u..  I.)- 
1 1 .  I  Uompare  Cic,  Philip.,  li.,  O.— Pint.,  Cic,  48.— Dim  I 
xlrii.,  10.)— la.  (lii  M.)--4S.  (CoaqMn  SmMh  Sms^  it  < 
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•for*  Um)  cmtaioft  were  not  thought  a  sufficient  |i.o- 
iMtfoB  for  a  leetiea :  and,  oooaeqaently,  w  find 

tiMl  Irr'.icn".  usfd  bj  mm  as  well  as  women,  were 
doacd  on  ttie  sides  by  windows  made  of  transparent 
•tone  {lapit  tpecuUrit),  whence  Juvenal*  calls  such 
1  laoUca  an  mUnm  tUtiutm  latit  tpeeularibuM.  *  We 
MNBetiinea  find  mention  of  a  leetiea  apeita,*  but  vre 
hare  n")  reason  to  suppose  tliat  in  ibis  case  il  had 
ao  roof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
tkinf  more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
t  e  ,  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The  whole 
lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  person  con- 
veyed in  It  lay  on  a  Ix-d  iiiulnuus),  and  the  hea<l 
was  supported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might  read  and 
write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent  the  luxaiy 
of  hiving  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a  lectica  was 
carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  may  be  seen 
ftma  one  of  his  orations  againat  Tenres.*  Feath- 
er-beds seem  to  have  been  rery  common.*  Tlie 
framework,  as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances, 
werf,  With  w.  lUliy  [trr-^on*.  probably  of  tbe  most 
costly  descnplion.  Tbe  lectica,  when  standing, 
nated  on  Ibur  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Per- 
sons were  carried  in  a  lectira  I)y  slaves  {kctirarii) 
by  means  of  poles  [axsacs)  altachod  to  it,  but  not 
fixed,  so  that  Ibry  might  easily  be  taken  off  when 
aeceaaaiy.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aase- 
res  rested  on  the  attnolders  of  the  leeticarii,  and  not 
on  t!inn!Ts  whifh  p  isso.l  round  tin*  nocks  of  these 
•laves  andhuTig  down  from  their  shoulders,  as  some 
modem  writers  have  thought.*  The  aet  oT  taking 
the  lectica  upon  the  shouldera  was  eaUed  suecoUare,* 
and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this  manner 
wtTt?  said  sucroHari  *  From  lliis  parage  we  also 
ieam  that  the  name  lecticani  was  sometimes  ini-or- 
fectly  applied  to  those  slaves  who  carried  a  person 
ia  a  aella  or  sedan  chair.  The  number  ot  licilrani 
•mph  yed  in  carrying  one  lectica  varied  accoidmg  to 
its  aiJU!,  and  the  display  of  wealth  which  a  person 
night  wish  to  malte.  Tbe  ordinary  number  was 
probably  two  :**  hat  it  Taried  from  two  to  eight,  and 
the  lectica  is  called  hf^x  iplior  ni  or  ootuphoron,  ac- 
cordingly as  it  was  carried  by  six  or  eight  persons  " 
Wealthy  Romans  kept  certain  alaves  solely  as  their 
kcticani  and  for  this  purpose  they  jenerally  se- 
lected the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most  handsome 
men.  and  had  them  always  well  dressed.  In  the 
time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  Ijcca  cuatomaiy 
fcr  the  lectiearii  to  wear  beatitifbl  red  liveries.  The 
lectien  was  crncrally  pi  pcrdrd  by  a  slave  called  an- 
teantbulu.  whose  ulin-v  ua.i  lo  maivf  room  for  it.'* 

Shortly  after  the  introduotion  of  these  kcticie 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Republic,  they  appear  to  hare  been  very  com- 
mon, though  ihcy  were  i  lii*  fly  ii.>cd  in  journeys,  ami 
io  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  inva- 
Uda.**  Bat  the  love  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  k  ihds 
of  luxury,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  J  Caisar  thought 
it  necessary  to  restrain  the  use  of  lectica?,  and  to 
confine  the  privilege  of  using  them  tu  certain  per- 
•oos  of  a  certain  age,  and  lo  certain  days  of  tlit 
year." 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  lliat  the  priviK  gi- 
of  uaing  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dia- 
lilietioa,  which  was  only  granted  by  tbe  emperor  lo 
^  especial  favourites. '*  Dut  what  untd  then  had 
)eea  a  privilege,  became  gradually  a  right  assumed 

1.  (i«r^20.)-5.  (<■  ■tn-,..wo  J.iT  ,  ill.,  939.)— 3.  (Cir.,  Phil., ii., 
U.) — t.  (v..  11.)— 3.  lJuT.,  i..  *c.)— 0.  (Sget«m.,  CaJig  , 
le.— Jar.,  rii..  133.— U  .  iii.,  S».— Martial,  ix.,  S3, «.)— 7.  (Sen- 
tr..  Epttt.,  60,  110.«~TMnlL  ad  Vsor.,  i..  4.— Clem.  Alrt . 
•tala«..  111..  4.^aT.,  iii.,  MO.— M.,  ii ,  ]4t.)-6.  (Plin..  H.  N., 
ozv.,  ia->Sa«Um.,  Claod..  10.)— 9.  (Snuton. ,  Oi \,„,  0. >— 1 0.  ( Pr- 
trm^  Bat-So.— Jar.,  n.,  149.)— II.  (Jor..  i.,64  -Man.,ii.,  81. 
.Id.*  ri.,77.— Cic.in  VeiT  .  T.,  II. -W  ,  a,l  Qnint.  Fr.,  ii.,  10.) 
— ISL  (Ctc.  x)  Fiun..  IV.,  12.)— 13.  (.Mart.,  >u.,4a.— Plio.,  Epist.. 
jt^  Coapm  BtckfUt  Qalliu,  i.,  p.  Ac)— 14.  (DioB 
Cmm^ifA  iritis. {Saal».,J«U4U-l«wfSMt^Claa&,m) 


by  all,  and  every  wealthy  Roman  kept  snc  1 1  moia 
lecticc,  with  the  requiaite  noraber  uf  lettiearit 

The  KmiKTor  Dumitian,  however,  forbade  piostl- 
tutcs  the  use  of  lecticas.'  Enterprising  individ* 
uals  gradually  began  to  form  companies  {corpus  lee- 
tiaatorum),  and  to  establish  pubUc  lectica,  vrhiA 
had  their  stands  (eattra  Uetieariarum)  in  the  regU 
Transtiberina.  and  probably  in  other  p.irts  alil^ 
where  any  one  might  take  a  lectica  on  liirc*  TiM 
persons  ot  whom  these  companies  consisted  weia 
probably  of  the  lower  orders  or  freedmen.' 

The  lectica-  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
were  all  portable,  i  c  ,  they  were  <!onsiriicted  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be  fastened 
to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  per* 
son  in  them  from  one  place  to  anntlii  r.  But  tbe 
name  lectica,  or,  rather,  Uie  diiiiuuiiive  Iccticula, 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  sofa,  which 
was  not  moved  out  of  the  house.  On  it  the  Ro- 
mans frequently  reclined  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
or  writing:,  fur  the  ancients,  when  writing,  seldom 
sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  bui  generally  reclined  on  a 
couch ;  in  this  posture  they  raised  one  knee,  and 
upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment  or  tablet  on 
which  they  wrote.  From  lUis  kind  uf  occupation 
the  sofa  was  called  leciicula  laeabratoria**  Or,lliai«* 
commonly,  lectulua.* 

LECTICATlIt.   <r«.  LecTtCA.) 

LECTISTE  RNirM  Saerifu-.  s  hf  ing  of  the 
lure  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  i>cra8ioa 
of  exiraordinaiy  adieninities,  placed  ima<:>  s  of  the 
gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and  viands 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking  of  the 
ihmi,'s  offered  in  sacrifice.  Thi.s  ceremony  was 
called  a  UcUstcrmum  Three  specimens  of  the 
couches  employed  for  the  purpose  ara  in  tbe  0|]^ 
totek  at  Munich.  The  woodcut  here  introduced  sr* 


hihits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented  nitn  a 
cushion  covered  by  a  clotli  hanging  in  ample  lolUs 
down  each  side.  This  beautiful  pulvinar*  is  wrought 
altoi^eiher  in  white  marble,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  feet  in  height.  .M  the  Epulum  Jovu, 
which  was  the  most  noted  leclistermum  at  ivoine, 
and  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Capitol,  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining  posture  on  a  couch, 
while  tliDse  (if  Juno  and  Minerva  were  seated  on 
chairs  by  ins  side  ;  and  this  distinction  was  obser- 
ved tn  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom,  according  to 
vvtiich  only  men  reclined,  and  women  sat  at  lable.^ 
( FiVi.  CtENA,  p.  276.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  hoih  ;,'ui!s  and  goddes-e.s  were 
represented  in  the  same  position :  at  least  four  ai 
them,  viz.,  Jupiter  Serapis  and  Jano  or  Isis,  togeth* 
er  with  .\ptiIlo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a 
table  before  them,  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  iamp 
engraved  bj  Bartoli.*  Livy*  gives  an  aooottnt  of(  a 


t.  (Suet.,  Doout.,  &>— a.  tViet.,  D«  R«f.1Ti1».HaaklaOrBV, 
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aplendid  lectistornioni»  whidi  he  aMerlB  to 

h»Te  been  the  origin  of  the  practire. 

LECTUS  (?-fX'K^  kHvt],  ciiVTi),  a  lied.  In  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple;  the 
bedste^,  however,  are  aouMtimes  represented  as 
mted  {TptiTu  Wixtt^y  The  principal  parts  of 
?.  Iiri!  wcrf  \.)\v  ;^'An'y(ii  and  ^v-^tn  *  the  former  were 
a  kind  oJ  thick  wtKJlk  n  cluaic,  soinetiini  s  coloured, 
which  was  in  bad  weather  worn  by  men  over  their 
Kiruv,  and  was  aometimee  spread  over  a  chair  to 
render  the  seat  soft.  That  these  ;tjUia«(  served  as 
I  huikois  for  persons  in  their  sleep,  is  seen  from 
Odyt*.,  xiv.,  488.  5<>0,  504,  513,  529 ;  XX  ,  4.  The 
hitf^  on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  a  softer 
ind  more  costly  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  and  were 
seed  chiefly  by  persons  of  high  rank.  They  w;ere, 
like  the  x''.n't.ni,  sunietiiiics  used  to  cover  the  seat 
of  chairs  when  persons  wanted  to  sit  down.'  To 
render  this  thick  woollen  stuff  less  disagreeable,  a 
linen  cloth  was  snnieiimes  spread  over  it  *  It  has 
soini  tiines  hern  supposed  that  the  {>nyca  were  pil- 
lows or  bolsters  ;  hut  this  opinion  seems  to  be  refu- 
ted by  the  circumstance  that,  in  (MyM.,  vi.,  38,  they 
are  deecribed  as  being  waslied,  without  anything 
bein?  said  as  to  any  operation  which  would  have 
necessarily  preceded  the  washing  bad  they  been 
pQlows.  Beyond  this  supposition  respeetiog  the  ^7- 
yto,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows  or  bolsters  being 
used  in  the  Homerie  age.  Itie  bedstead  (X/to^, 
7^iKTpov,  diuviov)  of  persons  of  high  rank  was  cov 
ered  with  skins  (xura),  upon  which  the  {^yta  were 
jdaced,  and  over  these  linen  sheets  or  carpets  were 
spread ;  the  ;rXari'a,  lastly,  served  as  a  cover  or 
blanket  for  the  sleeper.*  Poor  persons  slept  on 
skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs  spread  on  ttie  (;round.* 
The«e  simple  beds,  to  which,  shortly  alter  the  Ho- 
meric age,  a  pillow  for  the  head  was  added,  contin- 
aed  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes  among  the 
Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of  the  orator 
Lyciirgus  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  slieep- 
ikin  (Tiidiov)  and  a  piUow.*  But  the  complete  bed 
{tvvr,\  oi  a  wealthy  Greek  fat  later  times  generally 
consisted  of  the  following  parts  :  K?ir»7,  IitLtovoi, 
Tv^iov  or  Kvr'^Aov,  irpoaxe^Aeiov,  and  arpufiara. 

The  kAiv*  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  bedstead, 
tml  Mcms  to  have  oonsisted  only  of  posts  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  resting  u|)on  four  feet.  At  the 
head  part  alone  there  wa.s  a  board  [nvuK/.ivrpav  or 
ivUMx  Tftov)  to  support  the  pillow  and  prevent  its 
falling  out.  Sometimes  the  uvunTuvrpov  is  want* 
ing  "  (Compare  the  first  woodcut  in  page  189.) 
Sometinjes,  however,  l^e  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead 
was  likewise  protected  by  a  board,  so  that  in  tliis 
case  a  Greek  bedstead  resembled  a  modem  so-cali- 
ed  French  bedstead.  The  xXfv^  was  generally  made 
of  wood,  which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the 
means  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined  ; 
for  in  sonic  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  boxwood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedslni!s  were  not  only  made  of  •<f>liil  i\or>'  or  ve- 
neered Willi  tortoise-shell,  but  soiiRliines  had  silver 
feet  • 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (t6voi, 
Mrovot,  Ktiola),  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress  {kp(- 
^?<ii ,  rr/.f  f  i',  Kolroc,  or  rv/.i;)  rested  ;  instead  of 
these  girths,  poorer  people  used  strings.'*  The  cov- 
er or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or 
WMilen  ctoth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  osoal  material 


I.  (II..  111.,  11  CBnm.ie  iMTH.,  zxin..  tiw,  «c  j— v.  (unjrM., 
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with  which  it  was  fiDsd  (r»  tfAAlAiftvw  trAfp^vM 

or  yva^akov)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  At 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the  litif 
KhvTfwx',  lay  a  round  pillow  {TrpooKe^yuXe-.ov)  to  sup 
port  the  head ;  and  in  some  ancient  pkstwes  twe 
other  square  pillows  are  seen.  Which  were  Intended 
t(»  supiKirt  the  back  The  covers  of  such  pillows 
are  stri;M'd  in  several  pictures  on  ancient  vases  (8e« 
the  wouilcut  in  piM  SW),  and  were  therefore  prol>- 
ably  of  vanwoc  ofiann.  They  were  undoubtedly 
filled  with  the  same  materials  as  the  beds  and  mat- 
tresan. 

The  bed-covers,  which  m^  be  termed  blankets 
or  counterpanes,  wen  caDed  by  •  variety  of  names. 

such  as  nepiarpufuiTa,  vmorpufuira,  tiriC^.^ftara, 
rpearpiSrc,  x^(i'*'<^i>  u/xfitorpide^,  tirtSo^ia,  6<imit{, 

ri<i?jHVi-iihr,  ivnri^rr,  xpvo6ira(TToi,  TurrTfTe^,  or  dfi' 

0(  rufl-qrff .  I'he  common  name,  however,  was  arpu' 
fiaru.  They  were  generally  made  of  cloth,  which 

was  very  thick  and  woolly  eithrr  on  one  or  on  both 
sides.'  It  is  not  alway.s  easy  to  distinguish  wheth- 
er the  ancients,  when  speaking  of  xXii  ai,  mean  beds 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  which 
they  lay  at  meal-times.  We  consequently  do  not 
know  whether  the  descriptive  epiilu  ts  of"  h?n'ai, 
enumerated  by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  ur  to  couch- 
es. But  this  matters  little,  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  difference  between  the  beds  of  the  ancients 
and  their  couches,  with  this  exception,  that  the  laU 
ler.  being  made-  for  a[i;>erirance  as  well  as  for  com- 
fort, were,  on  the  wliule,  undoubtedly  more  splea* 
did  and  costly  than  the  former.  Considering,  how- 
ever,  that  bedsteads  were  often  made  of  the  most 
costly  materials,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
coverings  and  other  ornaments  of  beds  were  litllo 
inferior  to  those  of  couches.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendour  and  comfort  of  many  Greek  beds,  the 
Asiatic---,  who  have  at  all  times  cvcelled  the  Euro 
ptans  in  these  kiinis  of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Greeks 
(lid  not  understand  how  to  makes  comfortable  bed.* 
The  places  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  ol 
splendid  bed-covers  were  MOetos,  Corinth,  and 
Carthage  *  It  appears  that  the  Greeks,  though 
they  wore  nightgowns,  did  not  simply  cover  them- 
selves with  the  arp^ftara,  hut  witMied  theroseliWB 
up  in  them.  Less  wealthy  persons  continued,  ae- 
cording  to  the  ancient  custom,  to  use  skins  of  sheep 
and  other  animals,  esjM  cially  in  winter,  as  blan- 
kets *  The  bedsteads  of  liie  jMKircr  classes  are  des- 
ignated by  the  names  aKifiirov^,  uoKuvTrjc,  and  *7»u^- 
6nror,  and  an  exaggerated  description  of  such  a  bed 
is  given  by  .\ristophanes.*  The  words  x''¥'^'*'V  and 
xa/iciviov,  which  originilly  signified  a  tied  of  straw 
or  dry  herto  made  on  the  ground,*  were  afterwrnd 
applied  to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  graunif. 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  »,?  'i  f/,  which  was  gencr 
ally.a  high  iKnlstead.  Xapcvna  were  the  usual  beds 
for  slaves,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  poor  citizens, 
and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mere  mala 
made  of  rashes  or  hast.* 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  drrti  cuhicuUrex)  in  th«r 
earlier  periods  of  the  Republic  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  as  those  used  in  Greece ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Republic  and  during  the  Fn 
pire.  when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  into  Italy, 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  bods  of  ihi" 
wealthy  Romans  far  Mirpassed  everything  we  find 
described  in  Oreeoe.  Toe  bedstead  was  gennall/ 
rather  high,  so  that  persons  entered  the  lyvd  {$cah- 
dcrt,  ojicendere)  by  means  of  steps  placed  beside  it 


1.  (PuUas,  OsoSk,  Ti.,  9.)— S.  (AUi«Bn  ii-.  f-.  49.— Plat.,  Pa- 
lop.,  S0.)-4.  {Aiim/aA.,  Ran..  410,  MS,  wiUt  Ui«  ScboJ.— ]<L, 
f.yaiitr.,  Ttt. — Cie.  ia  Verr.,  i.,  M.— Athra..  i.,p.  S7  uid  ttu} 
-A.  (Pollui,  Onom..  i.,  IS9.— Ariatoph..  Nub.,  10.)— 5.  (Plou 
5,0,  ,S:c.— Ciini[>are  Lruitr.,916.)— 0.  (Thiiocnt.,iu.,SX.— Plat, 
hjcutw.,  !•.)— 7.  (Pdtu.  L  c»  and  11.— Covpsn  ~  " 
ChHiClct,  ii.,  ^  l14-lSI,p-PM«s.  v..  ?.  t ;  vu  I J 
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■ometimes  A  costly  kinds  of  wood,  or  Tencered 

with  tortoise  shell  or  itory ;  its  feet  f  fulcra)  were 
frequently  of  silver  or  gold.*  The  bed  or  maiiress 
(enlnfti  and  fonw)  raatcd  npon  ghtba  oratrbigB  (ret. 
Ui,  faxrt(r.  insittiT,  or  fnifg)  which  connrrtrd  the 
two  honzuiilal  Mile-jKJ-Hts  of  the  bed  *  In  hcds  des- 
tined for  two  persons,  the  two  sides  are  distinguish- 
ed by  dilTerent  names ;  the  aide  at  which  persons 
•Btered  waa  open,  and  bore  the  name  sponda ;  the 
other  .side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
oaJJed  plutcus.*  The  two  sides  of  such  a  bed  are 
■lao  diatingaiahed  by  the  names  torus  exterior  and 
toras  interior,  or  sponda  exterior  and  sponda  interi- 
or and  from  these  expressions  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  sucl»  Iceti  liad  two  beds  or  mattresses,  one 
for  each  person.  Mattresaea  were  in  the  earlier 
times  fllnd  with  dry  herbs*  or  straw,*  and  such 
beds  continued  tn  be  used  by  the  poor  But  in  sub- 
sequent times,  wool,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
feathers,  were  used  by  the  wealthy  for  the  beds  as 
well  aa  the  pUlowa.*  The  cloth  or  ticking  (o/tri- 
mentum  or  vtrotuernm)  with  which  the  beds  or  mat- 
tresses  were  covered  w:is  called  tnr;il.  tnrale.  lin- 
leum,  or  segestrc  •  The  blankets  or  counterpanes 
(se«lM  ttroipila,  ttragmla,  peritlromata,  prnpttasma' 
la)  were  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  Romans  of  the 
most  cosily  description,  and  generally  of  a  purple 
colour  {slragula  conchyUo  tincla,  prnxlromata  conchijl- 
Mis,  eocdns  ttraguU),  and  embroidered  with  beau- 
tiful figarea  In  goM.  Covers  of  this  sort  were  call- 
ed peripetasnrjta  Attalica,  because  they  were  said 
to  have  been  first  useil  at  the  court  of  Attalus 
The  pillows  were  likewise  covered  with  magnifi- 
oent  camngs.  Whether  the  ancients  had  curtains 
to  their  beds  fs  not  mentioned  anywhere ;  but  as 
curtains,  or,  rather,  a  kind  of  canopy  {aulaa),  were 
need  in  the  lectiis  tridiniaris"  for  the  purpose  of 
pretrcnting  the  dust  falling  u(x)n  the  persons  l^ing 
on  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar cmlrivancc  was  used  in  the  leetus  eul)icularis 

The  Itftut  genialu  or  aJrcrsus  was  the  bridal  bed, 
which  stood  io  the  atrium,  opposite  the  janua. 
whence  it  derived  the  epithet  adversiis.**  (Com- 
pare HocsE.  p.  517.)  It  was  generally  high,  with 
steps  by  its  side,  and  in  later  times  beautilully 
■domea.*' 

Respecting  the  leetus  funebris,  sec  the  articles 
Fdxcs  and  Lectica.  An  account  of  the  disposition 

of  the  (  (orlii  s  us(  il  at  enlertainiiii'iits,  and  of  the 
^ace  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  under 

TaiCLINIDM.** 

LE'CUTHI  (V„l.  Tvyv,  p.  456.) 

LEGATIO  Ll  liLlLV.    i  Vid.  LtOATL-s.  p.  676.; 

LEGATUM,  a  legacy,  is  variously  dctuicd  by 
the  Roman  jarists.  but  there  can  be  no  exact  defi- 
nition except  reference  be  made  to  a  heres.  Un- 
less there  is  a  heres  duly  instituted,  no  legacy  can 
be  given.  A  legatum,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  heredi- 
tas  which  a  testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres 
{mb  herede) ;  that  is,  it  is  a  gift  to  a  person  out  of 
that  whole  {umtertum)  which  is  diminished  to  the 
hens  by  soeh  gift.  Aoeordingly,  the  phrase  **ab 

\  (Vtrro,  IV  Linir.  L«t..  t..  IM.— MOllcr.— Oti,1,  Fi»t  ,  ii.. 
Mi  Ac.)— 2.  (Tim  ,  iTi..  43.— Mart.,  xii.,  67.- Juv.,  ii  .  y4  )- 
1.  >k:.,  De  Div  .  ii.,  03.— Mart.,  r.,  62.— Prtron  .  tf7.— (■.■nn>,irF 
2a  U.,  Epnd..  111..  15.— Cttto,  De  Re  Ro»t.,c.  10.)-  4.  (IshU.t  , 
11^^  fl«,  ed.  Liademann.)— 3.  (OiiJ,  Am.,  ni.,  H,  33.— 


 J  4».)— «.  (Vwro.  1.  c— OnU,  P«rt.,  i..  Sui  aud  205.) 

—7.  (Bont.,  S»t.,  U..  ill.,  117.— M4rt.,  xi».,  ICO.— Sc nee,  I>e 
rn.  BmL.  0.  S».)-8.  (Pli«.,  U.  N.,  viiU  ^a^ld*  ib^  x.,  «  - 
Plist.,  Mil  Glor..  IV..  ir.,  4i.-Cto^*tvm.,  M.,  IS.~lfwt-  siv., 
Ml  nd  159.>-9.  (Hofmt.,  Sat,  11..  itr.,  M.-W.,  BptotTl,  ,^ 
tl.— Vwio.  1.  e.)— 10.  (Phn.,  H.  N.,  1.  c— Cic.  in  V«t.,  it..  It 
Md  16.--Phnip.,  ii.,  S7.— Mwt.,  II..  I6.)-11.  (Horat..  Cvm., 
aU«,  14,-1(1..  S»t.,  ii.,  8,  M.>— 19.  (H.irat  .,  Epiat..  I.,  i..  87. 
-ItM,  ■.  T  H-iS.  (G«Uiw,  sfi.,  9.-LiMm.  iL,IM..-Cie.. 
tk»Clusit^«  •H-l4.(BMdMr.adl«s.t.»s>«.*a^) 


ktnitUgart  thus  becomes  intelligible*  {"et  tutm^ 
mento  legal  fr  and fm  pecuniam  a  filto"*)  A  legatee 
could  not  be  charped  wiih  llic  jiavment  o(  a  lejjacj 
out  of  what  was  given  to  bim,  a  rule  of  law  which 
was  thus  expraased:  Ugatmrie  Ugari  mm 
If  "I  "  A  legaqr  could  oolyie  given  io  the  I^rtia 

lansua^e. 

The  word  "legatum,"  from  the  verb  Ugt, 
tains  the  same  element  as  lex.  I^ego  has  the  i 
of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in  the 
pbra  e  '■  b  tratmn  negotium  ;"'  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  express  generally  a  testator's  dis- 
posMon  of  his  property  {nH  teguuk^  Ac).  Ulpiaa 
accordingly  explains  the  word  legatum  by  referring 
to  its  etymology,  and  likening  a  le^atuin  to  a  lex, 
properly  so  railed  "  A  legatum."  he  says, "  is  that 
which  is  lea  by  a  testament,  Ugi»  modo^  that  is,  t«»> 
peratm;  Ibr  those  things  wfaiefa  are  left  prveahss 
modo  arc  calle<!  fideicotnini.S8a  "*  A  legatee  was 
named  Ui:atanus  ;  those  to  whom  a  thing  was  given 
jointly  {cnujtinctim)  were  coUegatarii.  A  legacy 
which  was  legally  valid  or  good  was  Ugatum  tuHe ; 
s  void  legacy  was  inuiUe.  A  legacy  which  waa 
given  absolutely  or  unconditionally  was  said  to  be 
given  fure{  one  which  was  given  conditionally  was 
said  to  be  given  sni  eondicione.  The  expraasioa 
purmm  kgiJim,  an  unconditional  Isga^,  also  oc- 
curs.' 

rjaiii.s  apoIfiRizes  for  treating  of  legata  in  thai" 
part  of  his  mstitutional  work  in  which  he  has  piaoed 
it.  Fn  the  ftrst  ninety-six  chapters  of  his  second 
bo«)k  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property  in  res 
singula-,  to  which  class  legacies  belong.  Hut  as 
the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  inteUigflile  without  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  hereditas  or  universal  acqui- 
sition, he  places  the  lew  of  legacies  (hae  juris  ms- 
tcriu)  immediately  after  that  of  hereditas 

There  were  four  forma  in  ^vhich  a  legacy  could 
be  left :  per  vindlcaliooem,  pe?  damnationeffl,  sfaie»> 
di  modo,  per  pra?ceptionem. 

A  legatum  per  vindicationein  was  given  in  these 
words  :  "  Hum\nrm  stirhum  dn,  Upo,"  or  the  words 

might  ha  with  reference  to  the  legatee.  "  C^Uo, 
tmmUo^  ailt  Askfa.**  A  legatnm  per  vindfeaticnem 

was  so  called  with  reference  to  the  lej^'al  means  by 
whieh  the  legatee  asserted  his  right  to  the  legacy 
against  the  heres  or  any  possessor,  wfaiefa  Waa  fay  a 
vindlcatio  or  an  actio  in  rem ;  for  as  soon  as  the  he- 
red  ftatis  sditio  hsd  taken  place,  the  Icffatee  had  the 
quiritarian  (rx  jim.  quinfunn)  ownership  of  the  leg- 
acy. The  two  st^hools  raised  a  question  as  to  this, 
Whether,  under  such  chvonistances,  the  legatee  ob 
tained  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  before 
he  had  consented  to  take  it.  The  opinion  of  the 
Proculiani,  contended  for  such  consent,  was 
confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It 
was  consistent  with  the  nstore  of  the  per  vindies- 
tioneiri,  that  those  things  only  could  be  .so  civen  in 
which  the  testator  had  quinianan  ownership:  and 
it  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  have  such 
ownership  both  at  the  time  of  making  bis  will  ard 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  otherwise  the  legacy  wra 
void  (hiuiilf).  But  there  was  an  exception  in  ro- 
spt  ct  of  things  "^tut  foniert,  numcro,  mcnamrm  c«» 
tiaru,"  as  wine,  od,  com,  and  the  pradkras  metsla  hi 
the  form  of  coin  {peeunia  numrrata),  in  regard  U> 
which  It  was  sufficient  if  the  testator  had  fbe  .'A.-:! 
tarian  ownership  at  the  time  of  his  •  1  .lia 

was  the  civil  law  {Ju$  einlt),  but  it  ViA  alte:ed  by 
a  senstns  consnhom  of  the  time  of  Vero,  whkss 
enacted  that  if  a  testator  left  a  thit.f  s  a  lepacy 
which  bad  never  been  his,  the  legac  hould  be 
etroally  good  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the 


I.  (lUf.  M,  tit.  I,  a.  ll«,}~e.  (Oie,  Pta  Cloeni,  lt.H-t 

(Pink,  Cm„  i„  I.,  it.)-!.  <pinr.,  tn.  ii.)- ».  (Di*     ik  i 

S.I.) 
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•dvanUjicous  lo  the  legatee  {optimo  }ur£),  which 
form  was  the  Itgituin  per  daniiiationcm.  Dul  if  a 
testator  gavo  a  ihios  of  bis  owo  by  his  testament 
which  he  afterward  uieoated,  h  was  the  best  opioton 
that  the  kgaoy  waa  inutile  by  the  jus  civile,  and  tliat 
the  scnatus  cudsultum  did  not  make  it  good.  If  the 
same  thing  was  given  to  more  than  one  person,  either 
jointly  (conjunetim),  so  as  to  make  ibem  coUcfatahi, 
nr  sererally  (ditjuncttm),  each  took  an  equal  share. 
A  !''ga-  nil  u.i>  riven  conjunclmi  thus  .  "  Titio  ct  Srio 
homtnem  giichum  do,  Ugo ;"  dtsjuiicttm,  thus  :  "  Ttiio 
kaminem  alichum  do,  Ugo;  Seio  eundem  hominem  do, 
itgo.'^  If  one  collegatariiis  failed  to  take,  his  por- 
tion went  lo  the  otiiera.  In  the  case  of  a  ounditioiial 
legacy  left  per  vindicationeni,  the  schools  were  di- 
vided in  opinion :  Ute  Sabiniani  said  that  it  was  tbe 
property  of  the  heies  im'a^  tbe  itendem^  of  the 
condition ;  the  Proeiiliani  said  that  it  was  '*  res  nnl- 
hus." 

The  form  of  the  perdaranationem  was  this:  *'  He- 
it*  metu  9fkkam  umtm  nuum  dtre  Jwmuu  Wo ;" 
but  the  word  dato  was  e<|iiatiy  eflhetiTe.  A  thing 

which  belonged  to  anotlier  (ulima  rrs)  could  be  thus 
led,  and  tbe  heres  was  bound  to  pr  >cure  tlic  thmg 
tbr  the  legatee,  or  to  pay  him  the  /alue  of  it.  A 
thing  not  m  existence  at  the  date  ol  the  will  might 
"Hi  left  by  llii>j  form,  as  Uie  future  p  aduoe  of  a  fe- 
male slave  (ancilla).  The  legatee  did  not  acquire 
the  quiritarian  ownersltip  of  the  legacy  by  virtue  of 
the  hereditatis  adiiio :  the  thing  atttl  remained  the 
property  of  the  heres,  and  the  legatee  could  only 
sue  for  it  by  an  actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a 
thing  mancipi.  the  legatee  could  only  acquire  the 
qoirnarian  ownership  of  it  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
eesaio  firum  the  heres :  if  it  was  merely  delivered, 
the  legatarius  only  ac<iuired  the  compK'tf  ownership 
( jt^cnum  jtut)  by  usucapion.  If  the  same  thing  was 
left  to  two  or  more  eonjuneiim,  each  had  an  equal 
thare  ;  if  dinjitnclim,  the  hcres  was  bound  to  give 
the  tiling  to  one,  and  '.ts  value  to  the  rest.  In  the 
ea^c  of  a  gift  cunjunctim,  the  share  of  the  legatee 
«vho  failed  lo  take  belonged  to  the  bereditas ;  but 
the  l<9x  Pa[)ia  made  it  caduoam,  and  gave  it  Arst 
tn  a  c-ollfgalarius  who  had  children,  then  to  the 
htredes  wlio  had  clirUli'  ri,  and  then  lo  Ihe  other 
legatees  who  hail  Ik  ii  {U<:a!aTii),  a  privilege 
which  Juvenal  alludes  to  (duice  eaducum}). 

Tbe  legatum  sinendi  modo  was  thus  given :  "  He- 
rts meus  da  minis  csto  ginere  Lueium  Tilium  hominem 
tiiekam  tutnere  Mtbique  habere  i'^  by  which  form  a 
testator  could  give  either  his  own  property  or  tliat 
of  his  heres.  As  in  the  ca.^f  of  a  iegatim)  p»'r  dam- 
nationem,  the  legatee  pio.sicuied  his  claim  l»y  an 
actio  in  personam.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
heres  was  bound  to  transfer  the  property,  in  tbe  case 
of  a  res  mancipi.  hy  mancipatio  or  in  jure  oessio, 
or«iathc  case  of  a  thing  nec  mancipi,  hy  traditio  or 
delivery,  for  the  words  of  the  gift  are  "  permit  bim 
to  take."  It  was  alao  a  still  more  doubtful  qoes> 
tion  (in  the  time  of  Gaius),  whether,  if  tlie  same 
thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally  (dis- 
junclitn),  the  whole  wa.<i  din'  to  each,  or  if  the  here.s 
was  released  from  all  farther  claim  when  either  of 
litem  had  obtained  poeaession  of  tlie  whole  with  his 

The  kgaium  per  pra^ceptionem  was  in  this  manner: 
"  Luciut  Tittus  hominem  stichum  preteifUef^  where 
**  pnecipito"  is  tbe  same  as  "  prvciponm  sumito,"  or 
*t8ke  first."  The  Sabiniani  were  of  opinion  that  a 
i;g;i''y  could  only  thus  he  lefl  lo  one  who  was  also 
made  d  heres;  Imt  a  senatus  consultum  Neronia- 
MOi  made  the  legacy  good,  even  if  it  was  thus  left 
lo  an  exiraneus,  thai  is,  to  another  than  the  heres, 
pn«vided  tbe  legatee'  was  a  person  to  whom  a  lega- 
le ooDld  be  left  in  muy  of  the  three  other  modes. 
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For  the  senatus  consulium  nihue  those  IcgLCiet 
valid  which  were  not  valid  by  the  jus  civile  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  worda  of  tbe  gift  {j>erl>orum  vtito),  but 
not  thoee  legaelea  whidi  were  ravalid  on  acoeuif 

of  the  incapacity  of  the  Icgitcc  fn/io  pn-Mon^), 
which  was  ihc  case  with  a  peregrinus.  The  Sa> 
hiniani  also  maintained  that  a  man  could  leave  ia 
this  manner  only  what  was  his  own ;  for  the  oo^ 
way  in  which  the  legatee  coald  enforce  his  rifhi 
was  by  a  judicium  fliinilia-  <  ri  i.scun<I;r,  in  which  ju- 
dicium it  was  necessary  tliai  the  judex  should  ad- 
judicate that  which  was  given  per  prseeptionem, 
and  ho  could  adjudicate  on  nothing  cl>e  than  the 
res  hereditaria.  But  the  same  senaius  consultum 
made  a  legacy  valid  wiiich  was  given  in  this  form, 
even  if  Uie  thing  did  not  belong  to  the  testator 
The  Proeuliani  eontended  that  a  legacy  could  be 
given  to  an  cxtraneus  per  prieceptionem  ;  and.  far- 
ther, that  if  the  thing  was  the  testator's  ex  jure 
quiritium,  it  could  be  sued  for  {cinduari)  by  the  leg^ 
atee^  whether  tie  waa  a  heres  or  not  {extra nat^)  if 
it  was  the  testator's  in  bonis,  it  was  a  utile  legatum 
to  the  cxtraneus  by  the  senatus  consuUuin.  and  the 
heres  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  famiiio;  erciscuD> 
das.  If  it  <lid  net  hdocg  to  the  testator  in  either 
way,  still  the  legalum  was  made  utile  b<iih  to  ttic 
heres  and  the  exiraneus  by  the  ^cn.itii,s  consultum. 
If  the  same  thing  was  thus  U  A  to  nmre  tiian  one 
either  diajunclim  or  caiyunc^im,  each  bad  oo^  hit 
share. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  man  could 
disjKJse  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  tutght 
exhaust  (erof^'arc)  the  Whole  liereditas  hy  legacies 
and  bcqueau  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  leave 
the  heres  nothing.  The  consequence  was,  that  in 
such  cases  the  scripli  heredes  refused  to  take  the 
liereditas,  and  there  was,  of  course,  an  intestacy. 
The  first  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  was 
the  lex  Furia,  called  Testamentaria,  which  did  not 
allow  a  lestatorto  give  as  a  donatio  mortis  causa  oi 
as  a  legacy  more  than  a  tbou.sand  asses  to  one  per* 
son,  certain  relatives  excepted.'  But  ibis  measure 
was  8  fiiiJnre,  fbr  it  did  not  prevent  a  man  from 
giving  as  many  several  thou-sands  to  as  many  per- 
sons as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting  \m  estate. 
The  lex  Voconia  (B.C.  169)  afterward  enactt-d  thm 
no  person  should  take  by  way  of  legacy  or  donatio 
mortis  causa  more  than  the  heredes  (severally,  as  it 
seems);  but  this  lex  was  inefTeclual ;  for,  hy  dis- 
tributing the  hereditas  among  numerous  legatees^ 
the  heres  might  have  so  smsU  a  portion  as  not  to 
make  ii  worth  his  while  to  assume  the  Inirdens  at- 
tached to  the  hereditas  *  The  lex  Fiiicidia  (B  C. 
40)  at  lai-t  took  away  all  means  of  tvasKon  by  de** 
daring  that  a  testator  should  not  give  more  liuui 
three  fourths  in  legacies,  and  thus  a  ibitrtb  was  se> 
cured  to  the  heres;  and  "  tlii.s  law,"  says  Gaius. 
"  is  now  in  force."  The  senatus  cons.<'.tum  Pegasi- 
anom  extended  the  same  rule  of  law  to  ildeicaan* 
missa  {vid.  Fidricomhissa);  and  the  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  applied  it  to  the  case  of  fidcicommissa 
when  there  w.i^  an  intestacy.*  The  lex  Falcidia 
applied  to  the  w  ills  of  persons  who  died  in  captivity 
(opitd  koateM),  for  a  previous  lex  Cornelia  had  givna 
to  the  wills  of  .sii'-ii  persons  the  same  (bree  as  if 

they  had  died  cttrs  (in  tirt/a/t*). 

I^egata  were  inutilia  or  void  if  they  were  gnt^ 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  the 
wilt  derived  all  its  legal  efReaey  from  snch  instita 
tion  ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  frcf*- 
dum.  It  was  an  inutile  legalum,  if  in  form  ttie 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  tb  s  heres,  bvt  il 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  hi»  death ;  H ' 
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dm  irilile  if  glTeo  in  ftnrrn  on  the  day  before  the 

death  of  the  te&tator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  says 
Gaius,  liiere  seems  to  bo  no  good  reason  {prctiota 
•mtio}.  A  legatum  could  not  be  lefl  in  tlic  way  of 
A  penally  iptnut  nomtne),  tliat  is,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  compelling  the  hens  to  do^  or  reetniDinc  him 
ftoni  doing,  any  particular  act.  A  legacy  could  not 
b«5  left  to  an  uncertain  porson  [incerta  persona). 
7be  notion  of  an  unrcrtain  j>erson  was  not  of  a 
^raoQ  who  could  never  be  ascertained  ;  for  in  sev- 
eral of  the  instances  mentioned  by  Gaius,  the  person 
or  p(^rsons  would  be  easily  aacertained  (for  instance^ 
"fui  pott  tcfia$iuntum  emuutea  iesigntOi  emiti**); 
but  the  1  olion  of  the  uncertainty  was  referred  to 
the  mind  of  the  testator  at  the  tune  of  making  his 
testament.  Accordingly,  the  persona  was  not  con- 
aideied  incerta  where  he  was  one  of  a  certain  clasa, 
■Dch  as  cognati,  though  the  individaal  of  the  elass 
might  be  uncertain  till  the  event  happencii  which 
was  to  determine  who  out  of  the  class  was  intended 
by  the  testator.  Such  a  form  of  be(|uest  was  called 
a  certa  demonslratio  incerte  persooae.'  A  legacy 
eoold  not  be  left  to  a  poetumus  alienos,  nor  could 
such  a  person  bo  a  heres  institutus,  for  he  was  an 
incerta  persona.  It  has  been  explained  elsewhere 
who  is  a  postuinus  (rid.  Hekes,  p.  500):  a  postu- 
mus  alifnMif  is  one  who,  when  bom,  cannot  be 
among  the  ani  heredes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  legacy  could  be  le- 
gally {rerie)  left  to  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  another  pe  rson  wlio  was  made  heres  by  the  same 
will.  The  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a  legacy 
cooU  be  left  either  pure  or  sub  eondicione.  But  if 
a  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another  was 
made  heres,  a  legacy  might  be  left  {ab  eo  Itgari)  to 
the  person  in  whose  powor  he  was  ,  for  if  such  lat- 
ter perion  became  heres  thorchy  {pr.r  cum),  the  leg- 
acy was  extinguished,  because  a  man  cannot  owe 
n  thing  to  himaelf ;  but  if  the  son  was  emancipated, 
or  the  abve  was  manmnitted  or  transfimed  to  an- 
other, and  80  thp  son  borame  hrre--,  or  so  the  slave 
made  another  person  hires,  the  legacy  was  due  to 
the  father  or  former  master.  Not  only  res  singulae 
could  be  given  as  a  legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  uni- 
veraitaa  of  things  (wusmorum  renm)  could  be  so 
given ;  thus  the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a 
half  or  any  other  part  of  the  heredilas  with  another, 
which  was  called  partilio  »  By  the  jus  civile  there 
might  be  a  legacy  of  a  asusfructus  of  those  things 
which  were  capable  of  being  used  and  enjoyed  with- 
uot  dctriaient  to  the  things.  By  a  aenatiM  coMul- 
turn  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  the  ete«M  of  those 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  as  wine, 
«il,  wheat,  but  the  legatariu.s  had  to  give  security 
mr  the  reatoration  of  them  when  his  right  to  the 
enjoyment  oemed.  This  technical  meaning  of  abu- 
nur,  that  is,  the  n»e  of  things  which  are  consumed 
in  the  use,  is  contnieted  with  ususfnictus  by  ( jeero  * 

A  legacy  mi^ht  he  transferred  to  another  person, 
or  taken  away  (<u/jmi)  by  another  will  or  eiKlicdii 
oonfirmed  by  a  will ;  it  might  also  be  taken  away  by 
eraaore  of  the  gift  tnm  the  will.  Such  a  revocation 
of  legacies  {ademplio  leiratorum)  seems  to  have  been 
only  effected  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  expres- 
ei  m  ademption  of  legacies  in  Knglish  law  ha.*?  a 
diSercnt  meaning,  and  in  the  case  of  a  specific  thing 
eunesponds  to  the  Roman  extinction  of  legacies, 
which  took  place  if  the  teatMor  diapoaed  of  the 
thing  in  his  lifetime. 

fl  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  the  lega- 
lum  had  become  his  [post  dum  Ugati  cedenlem),  it 
passed  to  his  heres ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  of  English 
Vaw,  the  legacy  waa  vested.  The  phrase  "  dies  U- 

I.  (0«in«,  ii.,  «38.)— «.  (Cic,  L«f  .  ii.,  80;  Pro  C»cin.,  4  - 
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which  the  leg.icy  belongs  to  tiie  icaali  e.''  thouijl 
the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  it;  and  "dies  vemt"  denotes  the  arrival  3i 
the  di^  on  which  it  can  be  demanded.'  If  the  Icj 
acy  Wtt  left  conditionally,  there  waa  no  vesting  ti 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  By  the  oM  law,  legacies 
which  were  h  ft  uncondiliunally,  or  fioin  a  time 
named  (m  dum  cerium),  were  vested  from  tiic  lims 
of  the  testator's  death  ;  but  by  the  lex  Papia  they 
vested  from  the  lime  of  opening  the  will.  The  leg* 
acy  might  vest  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  yet  the  testator  might  defer  the  tiiiHs 
of  payment  *  \  k  gar  y  in\g\\\  also  he  left  on  a  con- 
dition of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Tilius  tchcn  or  if 
he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  which 
case  the  words  when  and  if  were  eonaidered  eqaiv 
alent,  a  decision  which  has  been  adopted  in  English 
law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  will 
which  gives  the  words  "  when"  or  "  if  a  different 
signification.* 

LEGATUS.  I^ii  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  I.  Legati  or  ambaaaadora  sent  to  Rome  by 
foreign  nations ;  2  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  provin- 
ces;  3.  Legati  who  ar.  fjuipanii  d  the  Roman  gen- 
erals into  the  field,  or  the  proconsuls  and  prvtora 
into  the  provinces. 

1.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun- 
try they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  d(  [Hi.'^itc  tlirir  iiaiiii  8  willi  the  quaestors,  which 
Plutarch*  explains  as  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  for  formerly,  says  he,  the  quaistors  sent  pres- 
ents to  aU  legati,  which  were  called  laatia ;  and  if 
any  ambassador  was  taken  ill  at  Rome,  he  waa  in 
the  care  of  the  qiia\stors,  who,  if  he  died,  had  also 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  burial  from  the  public 
treasury.  When,  afterward,  the  number  of  foreign 
ambaaaadora  increased,  in  propnrtion  aa  the  Kepub 
lie  became  extended,  the  former  hospitable  cnstooi 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  formality  of  depositing  the 
name  with  the  keoiK  rs  of  the  public  treasury.  Pre- 
vious to  their  admis.sion  into  the  city,  foreign  am- 
bassadors seem  to  have  been  obliged  to  give  notice 
from  what  nation  thqr  came  and  for  what  purpoae; 
for  several  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  am- 
bassndors  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  city, 
f  f-pc  cially  in  case  of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the 
state  from  which  they  came*  In  such  cases  the 
ambasaadors  were  either  not  heard  at  aU,  and 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,*  or  an  audienee  waa  given  to 
them  by  the  senate  {tenatus  legatit  itOmr')  outside 
the  city,  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona.'  This  was  evi- 
dently a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
nevertheless  treated  as  public  guests,  and  some 
pubUc  villa  outside  tbe  city  was  sometimes  assignee' 
fbr  their  reception.  In  other  eaaes,  however,  at 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors on  thf  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa,*  or  if  they  came  frtmi  an 
ally  of  the  Roman  people,  some  one  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  or  a  legatua  of  a  eonsal,  was  despatched 
by  the  senate  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to  the 
niy  at  the  e\p<  iisf  ot'  the  Republic.  When  they 
were  mlroduced  into  the  senate  by  the  ora.*tor  01 
consul,  they  first  explained  what  t.hey  luw  to  com 
municate,  and  then  tbe  prwtor  invited  the  senators 
to  put  their  qnestiona  to  the  amburadcis.*  The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  Kas  frequently 
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xnied  on,  P8pt«ia1ly  when  the  envoys  came  from 
1  state  Willi  which  iho  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
sembled more  the  cross- quest  inning  of  a  witness  in 
a  court  or  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a  view 
10  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was  proposed.' 
n»e  whole  transaction  was  carried  on  by  interpret- 
ers, and  111  the  L.ilin  langu.ige  (  Txi  Interpuks  ) 
Valerius  Maximus*  states  thai  the  Greek  rhetorician 
Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  flnt  foreigner 
irbo  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in  his  own 
tongue.  After  the  ambassadors  had  thus  been  ex- 
amined, they  wrre  mjuostcd  to  Icavr  Ihc  assembly 
of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss  the  sub 
jfct  brought  before  them.  The  result  was  commu- 
aieated  to  the  ambaBaadon  by  the  pnetor.*  In 
■ome  eases,  ambassadors  not  only  received  rich 
presents  oa  their  departure,  but  were,  at  the  cn:n 
loand  of  the  senate,  conducted  by  a  magistrate,  and 
at  the  public  expense,  to  the  frontier  of  Italy,  and 
even  farther.*  By  the  lex  Gabinia  it  was  decreed, 
that  from  the  lirat  of  Pebniary  to  the  first  of  March, 
the  senate  should  e%'fTy  diy  i^ivc  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors.*  There  was  at  Home,  as  Varro*  ex- 
presses it,  a  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
senate-houae  called  Graecuataais,  in  whieh  fcNreign 
ambassadors  waited. 

All  ambassadors,  wli(Mirrsr>ever  they  came,  were 
considered  by  the  K«>iuans  Ihruughuut  the  whole 
period  ul"  their  e.Kisteiice  as  saen-ti  and  inviolable.' 

8.  Legati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Kepoblie  were  always  sent  by  the  senate  ;■ 
and  to  be  appointed  to  sui-li  a  mission  was  consid- 
ered a  great  honour,  uhi<  li  was  eonferred  only  on 
men  of  high  rank  or  emmi  iu  f;  fur  a  Koman  aiii- 
bassadori  according  to  Dionysius,  had  the  powers 
(ifwoia  Mi  iipmuc)  of  a  magistrate  and  the  vener- 
able character  of  a  pries';  If  a  Roman,  during  the 
performance  of  \m  ini.ssion  as  ambassador,  died  or 
was  killed,  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the  Re- 
Bublic  with  a  public  sepulchre  and  a  statue  in  the 
Koetra.*  The  expenaea  during  the  journey  of  an 
•nbassador  were,  of  coarse,  paid  by  the  Republic ; 
itid  when  ha  travelled  through  a  province,  the 
p;oviiioials  had  to  auppfy  him  with  eveiTtbhif  he 
vrantcd. 

3.  The  third  dasa  of  legati,  to  whom  Ike  name 
of  ambassadors  cannot  be  applied,  were  penoas 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their  ex- 

peditions,  ami  in  latrr  tiiiirs  the  i^ovcrnors  of  prov- 
inces also.  1^'gali,  as  serving  under  the  consuls  in 
the  Roman  armies,  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
tribunes  at  a  venr  early  period.'*  These  legati  were 
nominated  (le^abantur)  by  the  oonsul  or  the  dietator 
under  whom  they  si  rved,'*  hut  the  .saiirtiim  of  the 
senate  (semUus  coiisidtum)  was  an  ebseniial  point, 
without  whicli  no  one  could  be  legally  considered  a 
lofstus;'*  and  from  Livjr'*  it  appears  that  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  magistrates  (consul,  prvtor,  or  dicta- 
■  or)  did  not  take  place  until  they  had  been  autlmri/.rd 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  persons  a|i(KJiniL(l 
to  this  office  were  usually  men  of  great  military 
talents,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
their  superior  in  all  hia  undertakings,  and  to  act  in 
his  stead  both  in  civil  and  military  afTairs.'*  The 
legati  were  thu:^  always  iirm  in  wliom  the  consul 
placed  great  eontidence,  and  were  frequently  his 
friends  or  relatives  ;  but  they  had  no  power  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  command  of  their  general.*  Theh 
numbf'r  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  impor 
tance  of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  pruviooe  - 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  of,  but  Pont- 
pey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati.  Whenever 
the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  army,  or  when  a 
proconsul  left  his  provincf,  the  legati,  or  one  of  them, 
,  took  his  place,  and  Uien  had  the  insignia  as  well  as 
'  the  power  of  bis  superior.  He  was  in  this  cans 
called  legatus  pro  pratore,*  ancl  hence  we  sometimes 
read  that  a  man  governed  a  province  as  le;^a> 
'.V  ilhoiit  any  mention  being  made  of  the  procorrtJ 
wiiose  vicegerent  be  was.'  During  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  RepuUie,  it  sometioies  happened  that  a 
consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  proconsol  goramed 
his  province  through  his  legati,  while  he  himadf 
remained  at  Rome,  Of  coodocied  aome  other  mora 
urgent  afTairs 

When  the  provincaa  wcra  ^vlded  at  the  time  of 
the  Empire  {vid.  Pbovincia),  time  of  the  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  pr;ctors,  and  the  former  were  always  ac- 
companied iiy  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one.*  Hie 
provinces  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  the  pro- 
consul, were  governed  by  persons  whom  the  em* 
peror  himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  eonsob 
or  pra?tors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  The.«e  vice- 
gerents of  the  emi>eror  were  called  h^ait  uupuBtx 
pro  prcrtore,  legati  prdtorii,  legati  consulai  cx,  or  sim- 
ply Ugaii,  and  they,  like  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinciae  populi  Romani,  had  one  or  three  legati  as 
their  assistants  * 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  it  bad 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  pennission  to  travel  through  or  stay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provincisli, 
merely  for  the  piirpoM  of  managing  and  cunductitg 
their  own  personal  affairs.  There  was  no  restraint 
as  to  the  length  of  tunc  the  senators  were  allnw;  d 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  pitfrincials.  This  mode  (if 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  legatio  libera, 
because  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legalus  or  ambiii^sador, 
without  having  any  of  his  duties  to  perform  At 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  privilege  of  legatio  libera 
was  abused  to  a  very  great  extent  Cicero,  there* 
fore,  in  his  consulship,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  tribune,  he 
only  succeeded  in  limiting  the  time  ul  its  duration 
to  one  year.*  Julius  Caesar  afterward  extended  the 
time  during  which  a  senator  rairiit  avail  himadf  of 
legatio  libera  to  five  years,^  ana  Ihia  law  of  Casat 
(lex  Julia)  seems  to  have  remained  in  ibroe  dowr 
to  a  very  late  period.* 

LEGES.  (KiiLEx.) 

LEGIO.  (Kid.  AsMV.  Roman.) 

r.EOTS  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Acvto,  p.  16.) 

LEO  IS  AQUI'UiB  ACTIO.  (KidLDAam  Iiinr 

LEGITIMA  ACTIO.    (V'lVi.  Actio,  p.  IG.) 
LEGITIMA  Ui:;R£'DiTAS.   (Kid.  Ussss,  Re 
MiN,  p.  497,  499.) 

*LEGU'MEN,  a  general  name  among  the  Romaa* 
for  Pulse,  of  which  beans  were  esteemed  the  prir- 
cipal  sort.    The  term  is  derived  from  Uao,  '  'o  | 
gather,"  because  pulse  are  gathered  by  har.d,  i  J 
not  reaped.'  

1.  (Cir».,  De  Bell.  Cit.,  ii.,  IT.— IJ.  it..,  in.,  M  — A||..ft.l, 
BrU.  CiT.,i.,3a.)— 3.  (Lit.,  xxii.,  0.— Lyilus.  U«  k  .  S. 

—Cel..  U«  B«U.  Gall.,  1.,  31.)— 3.  <S«Uaat,  Cat.,  4S.>-4.  (Dm 
CaM.,  liii.,  13.— Dig.  >•  tit-  to.}— A.  (Stnbo,  iii,,  p.  359.— Com 
pare  Dig.  1.  tit.  18,  a.  7.^T*cit.,  Asa.*  ttt..  flS.— Id.,  Arnr.,  • 
7.— Sp«Dii*ln,  Da  Vm  at  PrMtnit.  ffannm.,  ii..  p.  Sm.y-^ 
(Cic,  T>e  W.,  lii.,  8.— Id..  De  hfg.  AifTT.,  1..  3.— IJ.,  Pro  Flao& 
34.— lU.,  Plulip.,  1.,  3.)— 7.  (Cic.  md  AU.,  zr.,  11.)— S.  (SmS. 
Ti^».— Pif .  aO,  tit.  7,  s.  l4.)-«.  iMmtru  «d  Vug,  Ofiir 
t«  *4»l 
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LETTOURGIA 


LEMMIA  TERRA. 


•LBIMONIUM  atifiuviov),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
tUbm  wad  aunt  of  the  «arly  oomineiitaioia  make 
to  have  been  the  Suake  Ltmomum,  or  Sea  LaTen- 

der.  Sprengcl,  however,  follows  Gesner  in  refer- 
ring it  tu  ihc  Polygonum  Btstorto,  or  Snakeweed.' 

•LEIOB'ATOs  (Ac«J*aroc),  a  apeoies  of  Rata  or 
Skate.    Artedi  calls  it  JUua  wm ;  Coiajr,  Mau 

AEinoMAPTTPIOT  AIKH  OUnnfMpnptB*  it- 
rt<f.  Martorja.) 

AEIliONArriOT  rPA*H  (Xeinovuvrtov  ypof;). 
Xlie  indiotment  for  deaertioa  from  the  fleet  waa 
IwefcrieJ  befbre  the  tribunal  of  the  strategi ;  and 
U»e  court  which,  under  their  superintendence,  sat 
for  the  trial  ol  this  and  similar  mihtary  oflcnces, 
was  composed  ofettizens  who  had  been  engaged  in 
Ike  expediikm  ia  qocsiioa.'  The  penalty  upon  con- 
vintioa  aeens  to  have  been  a  fine,  and  the  oomplete 
disfranehiaement  of  the  oflhader  and  hia  deaoend- 
ants* 

AECIIOZTPATIOT  TPA^H  [Jifinoarpariov  ypa- 
*r)*  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  for  desertion 
mffl  the  army,  and  the  penalties  Inflicted  upon  eon- 

rirtion.  wore  the  same  as  in  llie  ca-ie  of  desertion 
crt>m  the  neet  (nrf.  AKinONATTIOT  FPA^H),  and 
the  offence  was  also  punishable  by  an  eisangelia, 
which,  Heraldus  suggests,  wouU  be  frequently 
•doftled  when  the  accuser  was  solieitoas  to  impose 
siknco  upon  a  political  opfwnpnl  by  procuring  his 
disrrafiehi:H  iMcn(,  as  ttiis  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence ofjudginent  being  given  against  the  defend- 
ant, andjprevented  hia  apeaking  or  appearing  in 
poblie.  The  eiaangethi  fn  such  case  would  be  pre- 
ferred before  thf  asscinhly  of  the  people,  by  which, 
if  reasunalilc  cause  appealed,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals.' 

ARinOTASlOT  rPA«H  (AfticvTV^MW  ypafi). 
(¥U  AsTBATKtAs'GaApMa.) 

LEITOIJR'OI.\  {}.ttTovpyt(i,  from  ?.rtTov,  Ion. 
fc^itoi-,  i.  e  ,  Arjuiiotoi;  or,  according  to  others,  npv- 
raveiov)  is  tlie  name  of  certain  personal  services 
which,  at  Attwns  and  in  aome  other  Greek  repub- 
Uoh  vnitf  <^{fen  who  poaaesaed  a  certain  amount 
Ofpniperty  had  to  perform  towards  the  state.  These 
personal  services,  which  in  all  cases  were  connect- 
ed with  ci:nsidtTable  expenses,  occur  in  the  history 
of  Attica  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Peisistratids,* 
and  vrero  probably,  if  not  htrodnced.  at  least  aano* 
linnri)  t>y  tho  Icjrislation  of  Solon.  They  wore  at 
first  a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  political 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return, 
tukd  also  to  perform  heavier  duties  towards  the  lie- 
piiblle ;  but  when  the  Athenian  demoemey  waa  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
became  changed  ;  (or,  as  every  citizen  imw  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  tlie  wealthiest, 
they  were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
with  personal  labour  and  exertion  (rorp  jcpq^t  koI 
ry  auftan  ?.eiTovii^ rh^)  Notwithstanding  this  al- 
tered character  ot  the  liturgies,  we  scarcely  ever 
find  that  cninpl.iints  vvcie  made  by  persons  subject 
to  them  i  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the  coatra- 
ly,  rahied  their  estates  by  tbdr  aaiUtions  exertions, 
imd  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people.' 
To  do  no  more  than  the  law  ropiired  {u^oaiovatfat*) 
wa.s  ai  Atlirii^  inii-sidered  a*  a  disgrace,  and  in 
some  cases  a  wealthy  Aibeaian.  even  when  it  was 
not  his  turn,  wouM  vdunteer  to  perform  a  liturgy.* 

I.  (iNnacor.,  10.— Adinis,  Append.,  i.  y.)—i.  (Adams, 
append.,  ».».)— 3.  (Mei*r,  All.  Pi  .rr«i».  lOs,  133.)— 4.  (Tttit, 
Urn.  Att.,  iOl,  M7  )  (llcnUd.,  AJiimudv.  m  Salmaa.,  p.  349.) 
-A.  <Anitac  OSoooon,,  ii..  A.)— 7.  (Xon.,  De  Rep.  Aih.,  t..  13. 
— OaoMSlli.,  e.  Euer^.,  p.  1199.— Ooapftn  Lyt.,  Pro  bon.  Alcib., 

K'U  and  W7.— !»octat..  t>c  Bi(t.,  15.— AriMut.,  Po'ii.,  ».,  7,  p. 
•d.  GOttliiig.)— 8.  (U»u«,  l>e  Apollod.,  c.  W.t— «.  rD»< 
WMIL,  «.  Maid  ,  p.  SIS,  fldS,  ^  -Om^h*  Baekk  PiU.  ~ 


.vn  UUDgiea  tOMj  be  divided  into  two  claaaaa:  t, 
c  rdinaiy  orencyciie  litaifieaCiysMiAiM  kurmpiyim*}, 
and,  8.  extraordinary  murgiea.  The  foraier  were 

called  encyclic,  because  thry  rccurrr  il  every  year  at 
certain  festive  seasons,  and  comprised  the  to, 
Yv/tvaatapxia,  'kofinadapxt^'i^wStf^f^  and  iartaaif, 

which  are  alt  described  in  aeparate  articles.  ( Vu 
CnoBAOOs.  GvintASiifii,  p.  488;  Lavpadstooria, 

Theoria,  Hestiasis  )  Ever)'  .Vthenian  who  [as- 
sessed three  talents  and. above  was  subject  to 
them,'  and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the 
members  of  ever;  tribe  who  poasessed  the  propertip 
qnalifleation  jnst  mentioned,  iwleaa  aome  one  voi> 
untceicd  to  un  lcrtake  a  litttifgy  Ibr  another  pcraoo. 
But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be  compelled 
to  und«itake  more  than  one  liturgy  at  a  time,'  and 
he  wlio  had  in  one  year  performed  a  lituigy,  was 
fme  fur  the  next  (Iwapr^  otdXtniiv  Ikovtoc  Mtrtmp 
y-?*),  »«>  that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  litur- 
g '  on«v  every  other  year.  Those  whose  turn  it 
was  iu  undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were 
alwaya  appointed  by  tlieir  own  tribe,*  or,  in  olhei 
words,  by  the  iirifuXtfral  nOv  fvXuv,*  and  the  trilie 
shared  praise  as  well  as  blame  with  its  Xeirmwy^- 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  Of 
liturgies  were  the  nine  archons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
pbana,  until  after  the  commencement  <^the  aeeond 
year  of  their  eoming  of  age  '  Sometimes  the  ex* 
cmption  from  liturgies  (uTfAti'a)  was  granted  to 
persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the  Republic.* 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied  is  the  trierarohy  (rpiF 
f/papxia) :  in  earlier  titnes,  however,  the  service  fa 
the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinary liturgy.  {Vid.  EisPHOK%  and  Tkikrakchia.) 
In  later  times,  during  and  a(\er  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  expenses  of  a  litnigy  were  found  toe 
heavy  for  one  peraon,  we  find  that  in  many  instan> 
ces  two  persons  combined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  liturgy  {trvvrt^eta).  Such  was  the  ease  with 
the  choragia  and  the  tncrarchy  * 

Liturgies  m  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  perlbnned  were  abo  divided  into  Xttrovpyiat 
noXiriKat,  such  as  wore  incumbent  upon  citizens, 
and  XtiTOVi)ytaL  ruv  ^trotAwv  The  only  liturgies 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  been  perlormed  by 
tiie  funwoi,  are  the  chor^zia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lenaea,"  and  the  Isriaexr,^  to  whleih  tmnr  be  addud 
the  hydriaphoria  and  akiadephoria.  {Vti.  Hraav 

APHORU  ) 

That  liturgies  were  not  pecoliar  to  Athens  has 
been  shown  by  Biickh,'*  for  choiegia  and  other  litur* 
fiea  are  mentiofied  at  Siphnoe  ;**  chmcfia  in  JBgina 

even  l>efore  the  Persian  wars  in  Mytilene  during 
liie  Peloponnesian  war at  Thebes  m  the  lime  ol 
Epaminordas  at  Orchomcnos,  in  Rhodea,  and  hi 
several  towns  of  Asia  Minor." 

'LEMNIA  TERRA  (Ai;^v/a  74).  Lemnmn  eaith 
"  There  were  amonif  the  ancients,"  o!>serves  Sii 
John  Hill,'*  '  two  Kartlis  of  I^mnos,  well  known 
and  in  common  u.'*e,  though  applied  to  difll  rt  ni  pur- 
poses :  these  distinctions  liave  been  since  lo-^t,  and 
that  loaa  haa  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
Theae  two  vre  diatingaish  hy  ^  namea  of  Tatw 


I.  (DsmoMlu,  c.  Lmt.,  p.  461)—*.  (DtiiiMrh  ,  Afhok,  f. 
633.— bann.  De  Prnii.  harad.,  e.  SO.)— S.  tDraiMth.,  e.  L«p(„ 

p.  4«5.— Id.,  c.  PolTclct.,  p.  1209  )— 4.  (IVimwth..  c.  L.epL,p 
459,)— .^.  (D«RvMth.,  c.  Metd..  p.  510.  519)— 6.  (Tiitiaftliu, 
Oricrh  Staatir.,  p.  996,  &c.— OAckh.  Publ.  Econ.,  Ac,  i.,  pw 
211.)— 7.  (Lvf  M,  c.  DiiJgeit.,  p.  WJH.— IVrnf^ith.,  De  .Svmmo,., 
p.  lH2.)-».'  Oemoath.,  r.  Lpp»  .  p.  4«!,  *r  !  —  9.  fJNrmaiiu, 
Polit.  Ant.,  «  161,  n.  18  »nd  13,1  —  10.  (IVm  -N^l.  .  c  Lcpt..  |«. 
4fl2  )— II.  (Schol.  ad  Anttoph..  I'lut.. 954  )-12.  (l  lpian  ad  De- 
iniwth.,  Lept.,  ^  15  )— 13.  (Publ.  Econ.,  &c..  n.,  p.  4.  *r.) — 14 
(Itxjrat..  iKgi  «t.,  c.  17.)— 15.  (Herod.,  v.,  b3  )  — 10.  (Antipli, 
Da  Cod.  Hand.,  p.  744.)— 17.  (Plot.,  AnaUd.,  1.)  —  IS.  (Uw 
MTV  Wolf,  Praiacvm.  is  Dnmtli.,  Lapt.,  p.  Ixuri.,  4a<^ 
Waotemlh,  11^  i.,    IM^  4to.H>l«.  |a/  ThMphiart.  Os  U 
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LEMNISCUS. 


UBO. 


LcimiM  and  Rubrica  iitmmt,  or  yn  Ariuvla  and  filT.- 
Ttg  AMWi'o,  the  LemniBn  Earth  and  Lemaian  Ked- 
ile.  Tbe  Ittmr  of  these  was  used  by  painlcra  as  it 

was  taken  out  of  the  pit :  the  former  was  mailo  into 
cakes,  and  sealed  with  great  cerrmony,  arid  waa  in 
viTV  liigli  pslLt  m  in  inodiL'inc.  Ttic  great  occasion 
of  the  errors  about  the  Leniniaa  earths  is  the  mis- 
take of  Plin>  in  ooofoanding  them  together,  as  he 
eTidcnily  has  done,  not  distinguishing  the  medicinal 
sealed  earth  of  that  island  from  the  reddle  used  by 
painters.  The  sealed  earth  was  esteemed  sacred, 
and  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it.  They  mixed  it  with  goat's  blood,  and  made  tlie 
impression  of  a  seal  upon  it.  The  Rnhriea  Lemnia, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  kind  of  reddle  of  firm  con- 
sistence and  deep  rc<l  (Milmir,  dug  in  the  same  isl- 
and, anil  never  made  utto  any  form  or  sealed,  hut 
purcliascd  in  the  rough  glebes  by  artificers  of  many 
llinds,  who  used  it  in  colouring."  The  Lemnian 
earth  was  a  fat,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
I?  is  sotiicliiiir.s  called  Ltmnium  sii;\llum.  A  com- 
mon Ureek  name  for  it  is  (rppayif,  in  allusion  to  its 
bavtog  been  aealed,  whence  the  sphragide  of  Jamc- 
•on.  Tbe  stamp  before  the  time  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  figure  of  a  goat ;  afterward,  in  Galen's 
time,  with  the  image  of  Diana.  Of  lat<-  year.H  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire.  It  acts  as  an  astringent*  bat  was  much  more 
frequently  used  in  former  dajw  as  a  medicine  than 
at  the  present  day.' 

•LKMNA  {}Jftva),  a  plant,  which  Stac-klinu-sc 
conjertiires  was  the  Lemna  Irisulca,  but  Sprengel 
the  -U'  .s.  (a  quaiinfolia* 

LEMxMSCUS  (Af^vtoKOf).  This  word  is  said  to 
bave  originally  been  used  only  by  tbe  Syracusans.* 
it  signified  a  kind  of  coloured  riband,  which  hung 
down  from  crowns  or  diadems  at  the  hack  part  of 
the  head.*  Tbe  earUest  crowns  are  said  to  have 
eonsisled  of  wool,  so  tbai  we  have  to  oonoeive  the 
lenmiseas  as  a  Tmand  wound  arannd  the  wool  in 
such  a  manner  that  tlio  two  ends*  of  the  nhan.I, 
where  they  met,  were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See 
Ihe  representations  of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and 
eivica  in  p.  810,  where  tbe  lemnisoi  not  oolj  apfiear 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  Kttle  branehee  of  the  crowns 
together,  hiit  also  ser^e  as  an  ornament.  From  the 
remark  ot  Scrvius,*  it  appears  that  coronas  adorned 
with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction  thn  those 
without  them.  This  aenree  to  explain  an  expres- 
sion of  Cicero*  (palma  temttueaim),  where  palma 
means  a  victory,  and  the  epithet  lemniscata  indi- 
cates the  contrary  of  inl'aini!^,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
implies  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  victory.^ 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone,  and 
witboQt  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  ns  an  nrnainent  fir  the  head  •  To  show 
honour  and  admiration  lor  a  person,  flowers,  gar- 
land.s.  and  lenmisei  were  sometiroea  ahowewd  Opon 
him  while  he  walked  in  public.* 

Lemnisd  seem  originally  to  baTo  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterward  of  the  finest  kinds  of  hast  (phi- 
lyra'*)  ;  hut,  (hiring  the  latter  period  of  the  Kepuh- 
hc.  the  wealthy  Crassus  not  only  made  the  foliage 
or  leavea  of  crowns  of  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  tbe  lemnisei  likewfse and  P.  Chmdius 
Pulcher  emhrllished  the  mr-lal  lemnisd  With  works 
of  art  in  n  !ief  and  with  iiiM-riptmM.s  " 

The  word  lermii.seus  is  used  hy  medical  writers 
in  tbe  signification  of  a  kind  of  Imimeot  applied  to 


1.  (Adam*,  Aiipend.,  ■.  ▼.)— S.  (Theophnut.,  II.  P.,  iv.,  10.— 
Alt*— I  Appeal}.,  «.  t.)— 3.  (Ucrych^  i.  v.)— 4.  (Peatn*.  •.  v.)— 
1.  (ad  Mn..  v.,  SeS.)-  n.  (Pro  Ruk.  Am.,  c.  35.)— 7.  (CompvT* 
AaMQ..  Epi«.,  XX..  5  )-8.  (Plin..  H.  N..  ni  .  3  )— 9.  (CMaa> 
boa  a<l  Suft..  NVr.,  ai  -  Li».,  mill.,  19.)  —  10.  (Him.,  H.  N., 
IV.,  M.)— II.  (PUn.,  1(.  N.,  111..  (Cekua,  ni ,  SB.— 

Vanr.,  p.  R.  v«iOT,  f ^  l«  nd  «.-M. iU.  MJ 
ATS 


LEMUR.VUA  or  LEMUHIA,  a  festival  foi  t)i« 
souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  eetohrated  at  Koom 
every  year  Hi  the  month  of  May.  It  was  said  le 

have  been  instituted  by  Ilomulos  to  appease  the 
.spirit  of  Remus,  whom  he  had  slain,'  and  to  have 
been  called  originally  Kemuria.  It  wzs  ctlebraled 
at  night  and  in  silence,  and  during  three  aiiernaUi 
days,  that  is,  on  tbe  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thineeBth 
of  May.  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  gvjf 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  womec 
to  marry  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  were  bo 
lieved  to  die  soon  after,  whence  tbe  proverb,  metut 
Maio  make  nubent.  Those  who  celebrated  the  Lem- 
uralia  walked  barefooted,  washed  their  hand»  thr«« 
times,  and  threw  nine  tiine.s  hiack  bean.s  iiehind 
their  backs,  believing  by  this  ceremony  to  seeoia 
themselves  against  the  Lemures.*  As  rei^fds  the 
solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  onl) 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  m  the 
circus  in  honour  of  iMars.'and  th.il  on  the  third  day 
the  images  of  the  thirty  Argei,  made  of  rushes,  were 
thrown  from  the  Pons  SimioHia  into  the  Tiber  by 
the  vestal  virgins.*  (Compare  Aseai.)  On  tht> 
same  day  there  was  a  festival  of  the  merchants 
(frstum  mcrcatoTum*),  probably  bccau^^o  on  this  day 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  4U.5  B.C.*  Ott  thla  oeeaaion,  the  merchants 
offered  up  incense,  and^bf  BMns  of  a  laurel-branch, 
sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods  with  water 
(Voin  the  well  of  Mercury  nt  the  Porta  Capcna,  hO* 
pmg  thereby  to  make  their  business  prosper. 

LE.\.£A.    ( Viii  DiOHTSlA,  p.  804.) 

I<EKOS.   (Kul.  Toscoiaa.) 

*LEO  (TJuv),  the  Lion,  or  FetU  Uo,  L.  **  Caviar 
has,  with  much  learning  and  research,  accumulated 
instances  ol  lions  in  parts  where  they  are  no  longer 
indigenou.s,  am!  of  their  former  great  abundance  is 
country  where  they  are  now  but  paitiaUjr  knows. 
'It  is  trae.*  says  he,  *that  tbe  spedee  baa  disap* 

jx  an  d  from  a  great  number  of  places  where  it  WaS 
formerly  found,  and  that  it  has  diminished  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  everywhere.'  Herodotus  relates 
that  tbe  camels  which  carried  the  baggage  of  tha 
army  of  Xerxes  wen  attacked  by  Hons  in  the 
country  of  the  Pu  nnian'*  and  Crestonatans,  in  Ma- 
cedonia ;  and  aljo.  thai  there  were  many  lions  in 
the  mountains  between  the  river  Nestus  in  Thrace, 
and  the  Achelous,  which  separates  Aeamanta  from 
./Etolia.  Aristotle  repeats  tlie  same  aa  a  faet  in  bia 
time  Paiisani.i.s,  who  also  relates  the  accident 
which  l>efell  the  eaiiu  is  of  Xerxes,  says  farther, 
that  these  lions  olten  descended  into  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  between  Macedonia  and  Tbca- 
saly.  If  we  except  aome  eoontriea  between  Imlia 
and  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  .\  rahia,  lions  are  now 
very  rare  in  .Vsia  Anciently  ihcy  were  c«)mmoii. 
Besides  those  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Armenia  was  pestered  with  them,  according 
to  Oppian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  saw,  near  Baby* 
Ion.  a  lioness  with  eight  young :  and  in  his  time 
they  were  common  between  I'^e  Hyphasis  and  (ho 
Ganges.  ."Elian  mentions  the  Indian  lions  v^illcb 
were  trained  for  the  chase,  remarkable  for  theii 
magnitude  and  tbe  bUiekisb  tints  of  their  fhr.  Tlnl 
the  species  has  become  rare,  in  comparison  wiih 
former  times,  even  where  it  is  now  most  abundant, 
may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  .leiMunts  given 
by  Pliny.  This  writer  informs  us  that  Sylla  caus- 
ed one  hnndred  lions  to  engage  together  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people  .  Poinpey  exhibited  six 
hundred  in  the  circus,  and  Caesar,  when  dictator. 


1.  (Ovi.J,  Fui  .  T  ,  473,  Ac.)— 9  (Viu-ru.  Vit&  pup  ftiM 
Pngin..  p.  241,  e'l.  Hipnnt. — Srrvuu  ad  -l-:n.,  i.,  378  i—  J  (Ovi^ 
riML,  v., M7.I— 4.  (OriiLPiiM.,  v., «».— Paatna, •  v.  Itarat* 
wLh-*.  (0«M, rm^ r^^m. 4k«.)-a.  fUv,iU,tl > 
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Imii  kvHred.   The  aame  almiiduioe  oontlnaed, 

dMH  ttflder  ihf  first  omperors.  Adrian  oftpii  do- 
•troyed  one  hunclred  in  ihe  circus  ;  Antoninus,  on 
one  occasion,  one  hundred  ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
itae  like  numiter  on  anoUter.  The  latter  exliibitiun 
Eotrophu  ooBsidefa  as  pntieularly  magnificent, 
whence  Cuvier  infers  that  tlie  number  of  the  spe- 
cies was  then  diminishing,  though  Gordian  the  Third 
'lad  seventy  whu  li  wi  re  trained  ;  and  Proljus.  who 
Boe«ej»scd  a  moat  extensive  menagerie,  had  one 
imudred  of  etther  eex."* 

A  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crustacea,  descri- 
be! by  Athcnacua  and  Pliny.  It  is  a  species  uf  Lo- 
iwita  or  Crab.  Aldruvandus  holds  that  the  \iuv  of 
JEUian  IS  the  same  as  the  EUpkanius  of  Pliny,  t.  c, 
the  Craw-fiah.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  JElian 
and  Oppian  to  a  cetaceous  fish.   ( Vtd.  III.)* 

*III.  A  cetaceotis  fish  briefly  noticed  by  Oppian 
and  others.* 

LEONU)£rA  {Aeuviitia)  were  solemnities  cel- 
ebrated erery  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Lconidas, 
wlio^  with  hie  300  Spartans,  bad  fallen  at  TberuMp* 
yle.  Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta  there  were  two 
sepulchral  moiiuiuniis,  one  of  Pausanias  and  an- 
other of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral  oration  was 
apoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was  held,  in  which 
none  but  Spartans  were  allowed  to  lake  part.* 

•LEONTOPETALON  {XeovTo:TiTaXm>),  a  plant 
which  Dodonsus  and  Adams  refer  to  the  Leonitct 
Leontopetalum,  although  Sprengel  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied upon  this  point.* 

»LEONTOPOD'IOi\  aeovroirCdiov),  a  plant  which 
MaUhlalga(whoin  Sprengel  follows)  holite  to  be  the 
apccies  of  Cudweed  oalled  Gwa^iatmm  Zdmtopo 
lUum.* 

•LEOPARDUS  (P^riTo/xJof,  7uondf)^aXo(),  the 
Leopard,  or  FcUt  Ltopardu*.  Galen  distinguisbes 
the  Xc^TrapJuf  from  the  rupAakit,  applying  the  latter 
term  most  probably,  as  Ail.ims  thinks,  to  the  Ounce. 
He  13  the  only  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  word 
Xnnofidoc.  For  liarther  remarin  on  this  subject, 
consult  article  PAaoALia.^ 

*LEPAS  (Xnrdc),  "the  name  of  a  riidlllsh  noti- 
ced by  Aristotle,  Xetiocrates,  .Vthenffius,  and  others. 
It  is  translated  I'aiella  by  Gaza,  and  Ge&ner  says  it 
is  the  Limpet  of  the  English,  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  PatoUo,  L.  Pennant  and  Schneider  agree  in 
fefenrfng  the  Xm-ck  &ypia  of  Aristotle  to  the  tfaKotU 
ttAercuiata,  L.,  called  in  Englis^h  tlif  Ear  shell 

♦LEPID'IUM  {XtTTidiov),  the  L<puhum  iatifoiium, 
or  broad -leaved  Pepperwort.* 

*LEPIS  Ouitie).  "Celsus,"  obaerres  Adams, 
•■writes  thus:  *8tiutmtm  Omel  hnrUa 

XuXkov  rocant*  This,  aecordinj:  to  Dr.  Milligan, 
wa.s  the  peroxyde  of  copper.  The  XtTti^  aiAijpov 
of  Dioscorides  and  Paul  of /Egina  was  a  black  ox- 
yde  of  iron.  According  to  Dr.  Milward,  the  oTMtw 
pa  was  the  Chalybt,  or  ferrum  pitr^athu  of  the  Lat> 
ins,  i.  c  ,  hardened  or  purified  iron  or  steel  Tral- 
ian  i.s  the  first  medical  author  who  luenttous  it."" 

LEPTA.    (K.fi  iEe,  p.  30  ) 

LE'RIA.   {Vid.  Limbos,  Tunica.) 

ItBRN^A  (Ae/mtfo)  were  mysteries  (rrXcr?) 
celebrated  at  I^erna,  in  .\rieolis,  in  honour  of  Deroe- 
ler."  They  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
PliilainiiKui  III  ancient  tunes,  the  Arf,'ivis  car- 
ried the  fire  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia, 
en  MoMOt  Crathis,  to  the  Lernaa."  These  myster- 

I.  (Uriffith'i  CttTier,  rot.  ii.,  p.  435,  4c. — Herod.,  ISO. — 
.Inrtot.,  U,  A.,  r...  28.1—2.  (PUn.,  If.  N..  ii.,  31.— .*:ii»n. 
(i.  A.,  XIT.,  9. — Adam^,  Aiijicnd.,  T.) — 3.  (Oppian,  i.,  3CT.) — 
4.  (]^ul*■,  ill.,  14.  I)  1.)  —  5.  (DiiMWor.  in.,  100.— Adami,  Ap- 
ptad.,  T.) — a.  (Diuacor.,  ir.,  1S9.)— 7  (Adami,  Append.,  i.  t.) 
— a.  (AtwM.,  n.  A.,  IT.,  4.— Cony  »a  Xeimcr..  p.  128.— Ad- 
m,  Appod.,  >.v.}— 0.  (DioKor.,  ii.,  S0».)— 10.  (Olaiu.ii.,  IS. 
•DmooitdM,  T.,  89.— Pfeal.  JEgia.,  vii.,  S.— Adama,  Ai>peDd., 
•  v.h-ll.  (Pmh.«  U.,  M  «  7.}— If.  <?»«■.»  ii.  S7,  «  S.)— IS. 
(rSM.,viB«l9.*4.l 


I  ies  were  probaUy  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  reli|M 
'  or  the  Pelasgians,  but  Ihrther  paiticniars  are  Ml 

known. 

•  I>Ei;CAC.\NTH.\.  (/.nKuK(nda),  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Thisile  tribe.  Stackhouse  supposes  it  te 
be  the  Onopordium  aeanllnni,  or  Cotbift>tU8lle. 
Sprengel  prefers  the  Cirthtm  htberttum,  AIL  Ba» 

bin  calls  it  Spina  alba  * 

•LEUCAS  (P.fv«u{),  according  to  Dauhin,  tho 
Lamiutn  maculatum,  or  spotted  Uead-nettle.  Spren* 
gel  adopts  this  opinion  in  his  edition  of  Dtuscaiidce» 
although,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  1m  bad  set  it 
down  for  the  L  album.* 

*LEUCE  (/^i  kt;),  the  \Viiiif  Poplar,  or  P^ipeAtf 
alba.    It  is  the  ri^rpw/f  of  Homer.* 

*LEUCOU)N'  O.n-Koiov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theoplirasius,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  "The 
Koiov  of  Thcophrastus  may  be  confidently  set  down," 
says  .\tlam3,  "  aa  the  Stockgilly-flower,  or  Lcucoi- 
um  Tcnium.  Matthitdus  shows  satisfactorily  that 
the  XevKoiov  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Ckcirantkui  Cfiei- 
ri,  L.,  or  wild  Wall-flower;  to  which  Sprengel  adds, 
that  the  Matthiola  incanee,  R.  Br.,  is  also  compre- 
bended  under  it.  Wall-flower  grows  plentifully 
near  Athens,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Morea, 
according  to  Sibthorp.  The  Xewoiov  rrojKpvpaiv  of 
Dioacocides  is  held  by  Sibthorp  to  he  the  Cheiran- 
thu  tsesmfff,  and  the  \.  9ak&aaiw  the  C.  tricutpt- 

LEX.  Lex  is  thus  defined  by  Papinian  .*  "  Let 
eat  eommune  frmetftim,  tirorum  prudentium  emuuU' 
Mm,  delietifrum,  fiue  tfonU  td  ig^antia  eon/rdbtn- 
tur,  coereitio,  ammums  reipiMies  "  Cicero* 

defines  it  thus  :  "  Qua  scripto  sancil  quod  vult,  aut 
jubendo,  aut  vetando."  The  fault  of  these  defini- 
tions consists  in  their  rclernng  to  the  object  of  a 
lex,  which  is  an  accident,  rather  tho  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  eharaeter  of  a  lex.  A  Inw 
h  a  rule  or  command  of  the  sovereij;n  power  in  a  * 
:  stale  addressed  lu  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state  ;  and  this  !8  the  sense  of  lex  in  the 
Roman  writers 

In  the  Institutes*  there  is  a  drilnitton  of  a  lesc, 
which  nppro.ichcs  nearer  to  the  truth,  because  it 
has  a  more  direct  reference  to  that  power  which  is 
the  source  of  law  :  "  Lex  est  quod  populws  KomanwM 
taiatono  magutratu  ts/«rr<{gaiUc,  veluii  cotuuU,  con- 
stituOat.'*  The  definition  of  Oapito*  Is  **  Oensnk 

jussum  poptti't  an!  ylchis  rv^antc  magistratu  but 
this  definition,  as  Gtllius  observes,  will  not  apply 
to  such  czsrs  as  the  le.x  about  the  imperium  of 
Pompey,  or  that  about  the  return  of  Cicero,  which 
related  only  to  individnals,  and  were  therefore  prop- 
'  eriy  called  privilegia. 

Of  Roman  leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mo<lc  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
leges  curiatK  and  leges  centuriatw.  Plebiscite  are 
improperly  called  leges,  though  they  were  laws,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  had  the  same  cfTect  as  leges. 

Originally  the  leges  curiatc  were  the  only  leges, 
and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
curiala.  After  the  establishment  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  the  comitia  curiata  fell  almost  into  dte> 
use :  but  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  and  even 
under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the  old  constitution 
was  preserved  in  the  formal  CDiiferriii':  uf  the  impe- 
rium by  a  lex  curiata  only,  and  in  the  ^remony 
of  adrogation  being  eflfeoted  only  in  these  ooinithi 
{Vid.  Adoption  ) 

Those  leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  wc 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  comitia  ceniu- 

1.  (Theophmt.,  R.  P.,  ri^  4.— DiMoor.,  iii.,  19.— AdaaHk 
Append., «.  (DioMor.,  ili..  lOt.— Adams.  Appends  a.  r.h* 

3.  (Throphnut.,  If.  P.,  i.,  10.— Dioaoor.,  i.,  109.)— 4.  (OnMW. 
iii.,  128.— Tbruphriut..  II.  P.,  ni.,  13.— Adama,  Append.  ■ 
—8.  (Diff.  1,  tiu  S,  a.  1.)— S.  (Lag.,  i.,  S.)  —7.  i..  tit.  '1.  •  4  i . 
8.(GtU.,x.,M.} 
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mUi,  and  »eie  proiKwed  {ngaiantur)  by  a  magi** 
tntns  of  senatorial  rank,  after  the  aenate  had  ap- 
pro vrd  of  ihcm  by  a  tlecretum.  Such  a  lex  was 
also  (Ir.si^:natcd  by  the  name  pnpuli  scitum.* 

A  plL-biscilum  was  a  law  made  in  the  c&mitia 
tribota  on  the  rogation  of  a  tribune  :  "  FUbiscitum 
t*t  quod  pUbt  jMveio  magistratu  intenogtmie,  vduii 
trihino,  conslituelat."*  "Accordingly."  says  Oai- 
us,*  "  formerly  the  patricii  used  lo  .say  that  tliey 
were  not  bound  by  plrbisciia,  because  they  were 
made  without  their  sanction  {ttne  auclontate  corum) ; 
but  afterward  the  lex  Hortensia  waa  carried  (B  C. 
S88),  which  provided  that  plebiscita  should  hind  the 
Mrbote  populus  (in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word),  and 
thus  they  were  made  of  equal  force  wiiii  leges."* 

€k>nsistentljr  with  this  statement,  we  fmd  that 
Cicero,  in  hto  emuneration  of  the  soir  ees  of  Roman 
law,*  docs  not  mention  plebiscita.  which  he  un- 
doubtedly comprehended  under  "leges."  Various 
pir  biscita  also  are  quoted  as  leges,  such  as  the  Irx 
FalciUia*  and  lex  Aquilia.^  In  the  Table  of  Heia- 
dea,  the  worda  '*  lege  (debisvescito"  appear  to  refer 
to  the  aame  enactment;  and  in  the  lex  Rubria  there 
occnrs  the  phrase  *'  ez  lege  Rubria  sive  td  fUbinc- 
teitum  est ,"  both  which  exprcssiun.s  are  probably 
ooW  a  way  of  designating  a  plebisciium  * 

The  wofd  rogatjo  (frma  the  verb  rogo)  prctperly 
Bsmaany  meamre  proposed  to  the  legislative  body, 
rad  thererore  fa  equally  applicable  to  a  proposed  lex 
and  a  proposed  pkbiscitum.  .\cconlingly,  there  oc- 
cur the  expressions  populuiu  rogare,"  to  propose 
ft  lex  to  the  populus ;  and  "  legem  rogare,**  to  pro- 
Mwe  a  lex.*  A  rogatio^  then,  ia  properij  a  propoaed 
wt  or  a  proposed  plehiacituin.  The  fbm  of  a  ro- 
gatio,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio,  which  was  efTi-cted 
ct  the  c<imitia  curiata,"  is  preserved  by  Gellius:"  it 
begins  wab  the  words  "  Veliiis,  jubeatis,"  dtc.,  and 
enis  with  the  words  "  ita  voa  Quihlea  rogo-"  The 
eorreaponding  expression  of  aasent  to  the  rogatio  on 
the  part  of  ibe  >ov»Teiirii  assembly  was  Uti  rogas. 
The  term  roj^aiio,  tlicn  iore,  included  every  proposed 
le.x.  plebiscitum,  and  privilegiuiii,  for  without  a  ro- 
gatio there  cuuld  be  no  coounand  (Justum)  of  the 
populus  or  pleha.  Bat  the  words  lex,  ptebiscitoin, 
and  privilegium  were  often  improperly  used  as  equiv- 
alents ;  and  roarationes,  afler  they  bad  bcconu}  laws, 
were  still  .sometimes  callcil  rocationcs."  Tlir  terui 
rugationes  is  often  applied  to  measures  proposed  by 
the  tribunca,  and  afterward  made  |d<^ioita :  hence 
tome  writers  (improperly)  view  rogatio  as  simply 
equivalent  to  plebiscitum.  Besides  the  phrase  "ro- 
gare legem."  lliere  are  the  f qiiivalcut  plirases  "  le- 
gem lerre"  and  "  rogationeni  proinulgare,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  proposer ;  the  phrase  "  rogationem  ac- 
cipere"  applies  to  the  enacting  body.  "  Lex  roga- 
ta"  i»  equivalent  to  *•  lex  Lata.""  The  terms  rela- 
ting to  legislation  are  tlius  explained  by  Ulpian  :'* 

*  A  lex  IS  said  either  rogan  or  fcrrt;  it  is  said  ab- 
rtgari  when  it  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  derogari  when  ! 

•  pan  ia  ra]iealied ;  it  is  said  tubrogari  when  some  j 
addition  ia  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrogari  when 
some  pait  of  it  is  changed  "  It  follows  from  these 
terms  being  used  in  Roman  law,  indepeiidcnl  of 
direct  evidence,  which  is  not  wanting,  that  a  suhse  I 
^nent  lex  alwaya  npealed  or  altered  a  prior  lex 
which  waa  inconslatent  with  ft.  I 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman  style 
ol  leg  slation  by  the  fragments  which  exist-  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  always  adhnred  to  the  old  ex- 
pressions, and  to  have  used  few  superfluous  words. : 

I.  (FmIui,  ».  V  Sntum  Pop.)— 3.  (!n»t..  i..  tit.  5.  i.  4.)— J. 
ft.,  3.)— 4.  (I,iv..  viii..  12.— Ooll..  a?.)— 5.  (Tuj..,  5.)— S. 
rOiin«,  11.,  S;;:.)  —  7.  fCic.  Pro  TuUio,  8,  11.)  — 8.  (8«»isn». 
ZeilKhnft.  Ac  .  35i.)— 9.  (Fcitu*,  •.  v.  Rogatio.)  —  10. 
("jprponuli  Tufmtwaem-")— 11.  (v.,  19.1  — II.  (OeU.,  «».,  t7.' 
-41.  ANv  », tit. «,•.!:  '*mi  l«gm  lUaUism.")— M.  (li'. 
I  •  II  I 
san 


Great  eaie  waa  taken  with  such  ciaoMis  as  wen 
propoaed  to  idtmr  a  former  lex,  and  great  cam  wat 

also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a  foriiifr  lex, 
when  no  change  in  it  was  intended.  The  Icgej 
were  ollen  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  winch  con- 
cluded with  the  sanction  or  punishment  which  waa 
intended  to  aeenre  the  obaerTanee  of  the  lex.  Thr 
title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived  from  the  gnt 
tile  name  of  the  mtUjistratus  who  proposed  it,  as  thi 
lex  Hortensia  from  the  dictator  Horiensms.  .Some- 
times the  lex  took  its  name  from  the  two  iwnsult 
or  other  magistrates,  aa  the  Acilia  Calpomhi,  JEB» 
or  ^Elia  Senlia,  Papia  or  Papia  Poppra,  and  others 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  to  omit  tl  e  word 
ct  between  the  two  names,  though  instancf ;.  oc<-Hr 
in  which  it  was  used.  (Virf.  Julia  Lex  ei  Titi«.j 
A  lex  was  also  often  designated  with  reference  to 
its  object,  as  the  lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Munerihufc. 
lex  Furia  Testamentaria,  lex  Julia  Municipalis.  and 
many  others  Leges  which  related  to  a  <■(  inmon 
object  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  name, 
as  legea  Agrariv,  Judtciarias,  and  others.  Some* 
timea  a  chapter  of  a  lex  was  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference  to 
the  contents  of  the  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de  Kuiida 
Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  lex  Julia  de  .\dtil 
teriis.  A  lex  aoRietimes  took  ita  name  from  tie 
chief  oontenta  or  ita  firat  chapter,  aa  lex  Julia  de 
Marftandia  Ordinihaa.  Sometimea  a  lex  comprised 
very  various  provisions,  relating  to  matters  essen- 
tially different,  and  in  that  case  it  was  called  lex 
Satura.  ( Vid.  Lix  Cjboiua  Didia,  Lax  Joua  lf«> 

KIOIPALIS.) 

The  number  of  legea  was  greatly  Inereased  in  the 

later  part  of  the  republican  period,*  and  J.  Ctrsar  il 
said  to  have  contemplated  a  revision  of  the  wh<^ 
body.  Under  him  and  Augustus  numerous  enairt* 
maita  were  paaaed.  which  are  known  ur.der  the 
general  name  of  Jolic  leges.  ( Vid.  Jottjs  Laeas.] 
It  is  often  stated  that  no  lege?,  properly  so  called, 
or  plebiscita,  were  passed  after  tlie  time  of  Augus- 
tus ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting 
might  be  a  mere  form,  still  the  form  was  kept ;  and 
If  Uin  were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Gaius,*  in  whieb 
he  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscita  as  forms  of  legis. 
lation  still  in  use,  would  be  hardly  correct.  Besides 
various  leges  are  mentioned  as  having  been  pasted 
under  the  Empire,  such  as  the  lex  Junia  under  Ti- 
berius, the  lex  Visellia,  the  lex  Mamflia  onder  C» 
ligula,  and  a  lex  Claudia  on  the  tutela  of  wotneil.* 
It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancier^t  forms  of  Ie|»f»- 
lation  were  laid  asido,  but  tliey  rertaiuly  long  sur 
vived  the  popular  elections  to  which  alone  the'  pas 
sago  nf  Tacitus*  refera. 

In  the  Digest  a  senatus  consultum  is  sometime* 
referred  to  as  a  lex.*  in  which  there  was  no  great 
im;>ropr;ety  if  we  have  regard  to  tlie  time,  for  st na- 
tus  consulla  were  then  laws.  Still  a  senatus  con- 
sultum, properly  so  called,  must  not  \>e  confounded 
with  a  lex  profK-rly  so  called ;  and  there  ia  no  roa* 
son  for  eupposmg  that  the  lex  Claudia  of  Gaiua  wai 
a  senatus  consuhum.  forwhcnhe  speaks  of  ascnatuf 
consultum  of  the  lime  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such.* 

It  remains  forther  to  explain  the  words  rogatk 
and  privile^um. 

Rogatio  is  defined  by  Festua  to  be  a  eomiaand  d 
the  pojiulus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  hut  not 
to  iril  persons ;  or  relating  to  one  or  more  things,  bui 
not  to  all.  That  which  the  populus  has  command 
ed  (tcint)  with  reapect  to  all  persona  or  things  ia  a 
lex :  and  ifSlios  Galloa  says  rogatio  is  a  ^nus  le 
gis  :  that  which  is  lex  is  not  consequently  (ron/iRiri.) 
rogatio,  but  rogatio  must  be  lex  il  it  has  been  pro 
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posed  (rnga  a)  al  legal  comitia  {jtulis  comitiis).  Ac- 
cording to  lliis  iklialtiun,  a  rogatio,  when  enacted, 
a  lex  ;  there  is  also  lex  which  is  not  rojjaiio.  there- 
fore we  moat  assume  a  general  name  lex,  compre- 
hending lex  proper  and  rogatio.  The  {Kissage  of 
.fUius  Uali*!*  ti  emended  by  Gdttling.*  whose  emen- 
dation u  firjuded  on  his  usual  felicity  in  mistaicing 
tiic  sense  of  a  passage,  and  converts  the  clear  mean- 
ing of  GalluB  into  nonsense.  According  to  the  def- 
iBilioD  oT  Gallm,  ragatio  was  equivalent  to  priviie- 
flllBi,attnn  which  occurred  in  the  Twelve  Tables,' 
•nd  it  iipiified,  according  to  Gallus,*  an  enactment 
that  had  for  its  object  a  single  person,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  form  of  the  word  (prtvi-Ugium)  *'  pri- 
ytt  res,"  being  the  same  as  "  slnguls  res."  The 
tvord  priTilegium,  according  to  the  eudanatioo  of 
Gdtiitt,  did  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  cfaaraeter 
of  the  legislative  measures  :  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  party  to  whom  it  referred,  or  it  miglil  not.  It 
IS  generally  used  by  Cicero  in  the  unfavourable 
sense*  {regttionem  frimUgu  simiUm^i.  Under  the 
Ennpire,  the  woid  it  oaed  In  the  aenae  of  a  apeciaJ 
grant  proceeding  from  the  iippcrial  favour. 

The  meaning  of  lex,  as  contrasted  vvitli  jus,  la 
atated  in  the  article  Juh. 

Some  other  significations  of  lex.  which  are  not  its 
proper  signiticationa,  are  eaally  explained ;  for  in- 
atance,  lex  is  used  to  express  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to  the 
binding  force  of  all  legal  contracts.  In  Ilrifjli^li  in- 
struments of  contract,  it  is  often  expressed  that  it 
ahan  be  **  lawAil"  for  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to 
do  a  certain  act,  by  which  is  simply  meant  that  the 
parties  agree  about  something  which  is  legal,  and 
which,  therefore,  makes  a  valid  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  tl'.e  expression  leges  censoris  to  ex- 
press the  conditions  on  which  the  censors  let  the 
public  property  to  farm ;  and  perfaapa  the  term  also 
signified  certain  standing  regulationa  for  anbh  mat- 
ters, which  the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.* 
In  both  the  cases  just  referred  to.  the  phrase  lex 
censoria  ia  used  (in  the  singular  number),  and  this 
lex.  whether  a  lex  proper  or  not,  aeema  to  have  been 
divided  into  ehapteina. 

Lex  simply  somelfaMa  aigniliea  the  faiwa  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

A  particular  enactment  is  alway.s  referred  to  by 
lis  name.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
legea,  properly  ao  called ;  bat  the  liat  bieliiaea  also 
various  plebiscita  and  privilegia. 

ACI'LIA.     {Vtd.  RlFlTONDiK.) 

ACI  LIA  CALPIKRNIAorCALP1I*RinA.(r.a 

AMBITb'M.) 

iEBU'TIA,  of  oncertain  date,  which,  with  two 
Julia  leges,  put  an  end  to  the  legis  actiooes,  except 
in  certain  cases.   (Vid.  Jpdkz,  Actio,  p.  17.) 

This,  or  another  lex  of  the  same  name,  prohibited 
the  proposer  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  office  or 
power  («wilia«t  pau$tas),  from  having  aocb  office 
or  power,  and  even  eietoded  hia  colleague,  eognati, 
and  alllnea.' 

.-E'LIA.  This  lex,  and  a  Fufia  lex  passed  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  gave  to  all 
the  magistrates  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of  pre- 
dating or  dissolving  the  comitia,  Iqr  observing  the 
•troena,  and  declaring  them  to  be  nnfavoarable.* 

-f:  LI.\  .SE'NTIA.  This  lex  contained  various 
provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of  slaves.  (  Vtd. 
^,i.iA  Ssirru  Lex,  Manumibbio  ) 

JBMI'LIA.  A  lex  passed  in  the  dictatorship  of 
IfameitiiB  JteiTnia  (B.C.  433),  bjr  whidi  the  cen 
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snrs  were  elected  foi  a  year  tnd  a  half  instcai:  oi 

a  whole  histrum.'  After  this  lex  they  had  accoid- 
ingly  only  a  year  and  a  tialf  allowed  them  for  hold- 
ing the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  woika  to 
farm. 

iE.MI'LlA  BiE'BIA.    (Vid.  Cornkma  B«bu.) 
iEMI'LlA  LE'PIDI,  ^MI'LIA  .SC^URI.  (Vtd. 

SvUTVAKfM  LkOKS.) 

AGRA'RI^.  { Vid.  Apulsu,  C  issu,  CoaMsti*, 
Flaminia,  Flatia,  Jdlia,  Lfcim*,  Mahiu*.  Se» 
PBOUA.  SaaviLU,  Thokia.) 

AIIBITUS.   (Vid.  Ambitos  ) 

ANN.VLIS  or  VILLIA.    (\'u{  .Edilbs.) 

A'NTIA.    (Vid.  SuMTL'ARi^  Leoks.) 

ANTO'NLE,  the  name  of  various  enactmetita 
propoaed  or  paaaed  by  the  influence  of  M.  AnUmiuai 
after  the  death  of  the  dictator  J.  Casar,  such  as  the* 
judiciaria.  (Vid.  Jcdix,  p.  653.)  Another  lex  that 
was  promulgated  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  populus 
after  conviction  for  vis  or  majeatas.*  Various  other 
measures  propoaed  by  M.  Antooioa  are  mentioned 
by  Cicero^'  Dhm  Caanoa,*  and  Appian.* 

API'LE'IA,  gave  a  surety  an  action  agahlBt  hia 
cosureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  abovenis  share. 
(Vid  InrTKicEssio  ) 

API'LE'IA  AGHA'KIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Apuleiu.<}  Satnrninus.  B  C.  101.* 

APULE'IA  FRUMEXTA'RIA.  propoaed  about 
the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.^ 

APULE'IA  MAJESTATIS.    (Vtd.  Mur-trMJ) 

AQUI'LIA.    ( Vid.  Damni  Iwj»«u  Actio.) 

ATE'RNIA  TARPE'IA  (B.C.  441).  Thia  lea 
empowered  all  magistrataa  to  fine  petaona  who  re^ 
sisted  their  authority  ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thirty  cows,  or  two  cows  and 
thirty  sheep,  lor  the  authorities  vary  in  this.' 

ATIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS  (B.C.  63),  proposed 
by  the  tribune  T  AUua  Labiemta.  repealed  the  lex 
Comdta  de  Saeerdotiia.* 

.\TI'LIA     (  Vid  .Tt  i.iA  Lex  et  Titia,  TuToa.) 

ATI'.NI  A  allowed  no  usucapion  in  a  stolen  thing." 
(Vid  Flrtum  ) 

ATr.MA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiacitum 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune.**  The 
measure  probably  originated  with  C.  Atlnlua.  wLe 
was  tribune  B.C.  130.'»  ^ 

AUFI'DIA.    (K,rf.  Ambitub.) 

AURE'UA.   (Kii.  Tautiw.) 

AUREUA  JUDICIAHIA.  (Vtd.  Jonax,  page 
553.) 

BiE'BIA  (B.C.  193  or  180).  which  enacted  that 
four  prtetors  and  six  pretors  should  be  choaen  alter 
nately      but  the  law  was  not  observed. 

atCI'LlA  DE  CENSO'RIBUSorCENSO'RIA 
(B.C.  64),  proposed  by  MeteUua  Scipio^  rnealed  n 
Clodia  lex  (D  C.  68).  which  bad  prescribed  certain 
regular  forms  of  proceeding  for  the  cen.sor.s  in  exer- 
cising their  functions  as  inspectors  of  mores,  and 
had  required  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  to  in- 
flict the  nota  censoria.  When  a  senator  bad  been 
already  convicted  befbre  an  ordinaiy  court,  the  las 
pennitted  the  censors  to  remove  him  from  the  aen> 

ate  111  a  suinmarv  way.** 

C.tCI'LlA  DE  VECTir.A'I.IBUS  (H  C  G2),  re- 
leased lands  and  harbours  in  Italy  from  the  payment 
of  taxee  and  dnea  {foruria).   The 'only  veetigal 

I.  (Ltv..{v.,M.  — id.,ix..M.)— t.  (Cw.,  PhiL,  i..  •.)—*. 
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lemaiMng  after  the  passing  of  iliis  lex  waa  the 
Viccsima.' 

C Ji:crUA  DI'DIA  (B.C.  SB)  furbade  the  propo- 
•iof  ofa  lex  SatuTB,  on  the  grooad  that  the  people 

oiiglit  bo  oompollrd  eilhor  to  vote  for  something 
which  thry  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  something 
«rhich  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed  to  them 
In  tbi«  manner.  This  lex  waa  not  always  opera- 
tlTe*  (TtVt  Lax.) 

CAI.PU'RNTA  DE  A'MBITTJ.  {r,rf.  Ambitus  ) 
CALPU'RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.  {Vid  Pk.r 

GONOICTIOKEM.) 

CALPU'RNIA  D£  REPETIINDIS.   iVid.  Rm- 

OANUI.F:  I.\  (H.C.  415)  established  eonnubium 
Ijetween  the  pat  res  and  plebs,  whtrh  had  been  taken 
awav  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ' 

CA'SSU  (B.C.  104),  propused  by  the  tribune  L. 
CaaaHn  Lenginos,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  remain 
a  senator  who  had  bf-en  eonvicte^d  in  a  judicium 
populi,  or  whose  iniperiiim  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  populus  * 

CA'SSIA,*  which  empowered  the  dictator  Caesar 
to  add  to  the  namber  of  the  patrleii,  to  prevent  thehr 
extinction. 

CA'SSIA  AGHA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  eousul 
8p.  Cassius,  D  C  486  • 

CA'SSIA  TABELL.VIUA.  {Vid.  Tabkllari.^ 
Laaas.) 

CA'SSIA  TERE'NTIA  FRnTENTA'RiA  (D  C 
68),  for  the  di!>tribiilion  of  corn  among  ilie  poor  cili- 
aens  and  the  purchasing  of  it  ' 

CI'NCIA  DE  DONIS  ET  MUiNE  RIBUS.  {Vid. 
C11ICI4  Lax.) 

CLAIJ'DIA,  a  lex  pnssrd  in  tlie  fimo  of  the  Em- 
j.cror  (.'laudiiis.  tjok  away  ihv  ai^natorum  tutela  in 
the  ease  of  women.* 

CLO'DI^,  the  name  of  various  plebiscita.  pro- 
posed by  Clodma  when  tribone,  B.C.  99. 

Clodia  dr  At'spiciis  prevented  the  magistratus 
from  dissolving  the  comitia  tributa,  by  declaring 
that  the  auspieos  were  unfavourahU".  This  lex, 
therefore,  repca'cd  the  vEiia  and  Fuiia.  It  also  en- 
acted that  a  lex  might  be  passed  on  the  Dies  Ffesti.* 
(FW.  .i:t.iA  T.ri  ) 

Clodia  uk  Cl.nsoribos.    (Vid.  Cecilia.) 

Clopu  i»E  C1VIB118  RoM.^Nis  Intekkmptis,  to  the 
oflbct  that  "  qui  civtm  Jtomanum  indcmtuUum  inter- 
emigtet  ei  of  m  «  t^'  intenUeeretur.**^*  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  lex  that  the  interdict  waapnK 
nounced  against  Cieero,  who  eonsidtrs  the  whole 
proceeding  as  a  privilegium." 

Cloou  Frume.ntaria,  by  which  the  com,  which 
kad  formerly  Iwen  sold  to  the  poor  cithsens  at  a  low 

late.  W  IS  given  '* 

Cloii:  \  UK  Soi>  vi.iTA  rini's  or  dk  (^ollkoiis.  re- 
stored the  MMlaliiia.  which  had  bt-ni  aboli.>iif  (i  by  a 
teaatus  consultum  of  the  year  B.C.  80,  and  permit- 
led  the  formatioD  of  new  aodalitia." 

There  were  other  so  called  leges  ClodiB,  which 
were,  however,  privilegia. 

CGE'UA.    {Vid.  Taoki.i.^ri.«  Leoes.) 

CORNE'LLE.  Various  leges  passed  in  the  dic- 
talorahip  of  Soils,  and  by  his  indoence,  are  so  called. 

AoBARiA.  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  and  Lalium  were  deprived  of  the  eotiiplete 
eivitas  and  retained  only  the  commeieium,  and  a 

I.  (I>inn  C«»^..  inrii  .  51.  — C'ic.  nd  All  ,  ii  ,  10.    ■  I  !  ,  .1! 
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IS.— Iho*  CaM.,uxtiu.,  IS.) 


large  psrC  of  their  lands  were  made  poblic-am,  UN 
given  to  military  colonists. 

Da  Falsis.   {Vid.  Falsoh) 

Da  Injubiis.  (Vid.  ImvaiA.) 

JrniciARlA.    {Vid  Jenri,  p  563.) 
.Majestatis.    (Vid.  Majkstas.) 
NlMKAHlA.    {Vid.  Falbum.) 

Da  PaosoaiPTioMB  and  Paosoatmt.   {Vii. , 
soaimo.) 

Db  PAaawimo.  (Vai  Coaimtu  Ln  m 

RIIS  ) 

De  Sackrdotiis.    {Vid.  Sacbrdotia.) 

Da  SicAaiis.  ( VU.  CoaaaLiA  Lax  db  StOAausJ 

SoHTOAaiar.   ( VU.  SoarvABiiB  Lsoas.) 

Tf.STAMEVT.^RIA       (VtJ    FM.ffM  ) 

UxciARiA  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which  low 
ered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  been  passet 
about  the  same  time  wiUi  the  lecea  Sumtuaria  ol 
Salla.> 

De  Vadimonio.    (Kjrf  VAniMoyriDii.) 

'Iliere  were  other  leges  Cornelie,  such  as  thai  i 
Sponsoribus  (vii.  IimaoBsaioX  wbidi  imy  hotafri 
of  L.  C.  SuUa. 

There  were  also  leges  OomeliB  whieh  were  yio- 
posed  by  the  tribune  C.  Cornelius  about  H  <  "  }7, 
and  limited  the  edictal  power  by  compelhag  lbs 
praetors  jus  Oeen  €*  tHuit  tma  ftrpebtia.*  (PId. 

EOICTUM.)  * 

Another  lez  of  the  same  IrftNioe  enaeted  thai  m 

one  "  Icfphus  lolrrrelur"  unles.s  such  a  measure 
was  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  uf  the  senate  at  which 
two  hundred  members  were  present,  and  afterward 
approved  by  the  people;  and  it  enacted  that  no 
tribune  ahomd  pot  hia  veto  on  aoeh  a  aeoalna  oo»> 
sultum.' 

There  was  also  a  lex  (."(irn<  lia  eonceraing  the 
wilb  of  those  Roman  citizens  who  died  iBCOpll«i|f 
{apud  kotUs).    ( Vtd.  Leoatum,  p.  574.) 

Dt  Vl  PUBUCA.     (  Vid.  Via  POBIICA.) 

CORNELIA  B.EBIA  DE  AMBinr,  proposed 
by  the  consuls  P  Cornelius  Cethpj;iio  nnd  .M.  B«- 
hius  Tamphilus,  B.C  181.*  This  law  ia  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  atiribuied  lo  the  coumIs  of  the 
preeeding  year,  L  iEmilioa  and  On.  Bttbhia.  (FUL 
Ambitus  ) 

DI'DIA.   ( Kuf.  SuMTUARiJB  Laona.) 

DOMITIA  DE  SACERIIOniS.   (Fad.  Ssean* 

OOTIA.) 

DUI'UA  (B.C.  449),  a  ptehiTcitom  propoaed  hf 

the  tribune  Duilius,  which  fia.-tcd  -'qui  pfrbm 
Mine  tribunis  reliijuisstt,  quipie  ttMmsiiatum  tint 
provocatione  erta.isrt.  ttr:;,)  ar  'u<a!.  j'lfuretur."* 

DUI'LIA  M.E'MA  de  un  ^ariolcenore,B.C.867. 
The  aame  tribunes.  Duiliui  and  MBnios,  carried 
a  measure  which  was  intenard  in  future  to  prevent 
Hueh  unconstitutional  procv-'dings  as  the  enactment 
of  ;i  Ipx  by  the  soldiers  «ot  «f  ^mie,  on  the  prapo> 

sal  of  the  consul.* 

FA'UIA  l)K  PL.VCrO.    (Ft<.  pLsotVtt.) 
FALCI'DIA.    (Vid  LrnATCM) 
FA'NNIA.    (Vid  i  oyreARi*  Leobs  ) 
FLA.NfrNI.\,  was       ;ji,'raria  lex  for  the  distri- 
bution  of  lands  in  Picuiiun,  proposed  by  the  tribone 
C.  Flaminius  in  B.C  338  according  to  Cicero,  oi 
in  B.C.  333  accord  ng  to  Polybhia    The  latttt 
date  is  the  more  pro'iable.' 

FLA'VIA  AGRA  RIA.  BO.  60,  for  t!ie  distrih«> 
tion  of  lands  among  Pom^iey  's  soldiers,  propoaed  hf 
the  tribune  L.  Fla* ius,  who  committed  the  COOwd 
Ciecilius  Metelliis  M  prison  for  opposing  It.* 
FRU.MENTA'RI^   ^•arlou8  leges  were  so  caDed 


I.  (Frvtut,  k.  V.  UoetanB.)— 9.  (Atoon.  to  C:(.,  CcnM>l.,M 
96.-DMQ  CiM.,  Buvi^  as.)— a.  (AwM.  in  Ci»,  ChmI  .  ^  St, 


M.)-4.  (Litr..  tl..  It.— aAd.  B*.  in  Cie< 
•d.  OraUi.)-9.  (Lit.,  lii.,  SS.)-6.  (Lir.,  vii, 


PfoSalb.  ^  SH, 

riiw  ie>}~7<  (Otel 

Aflri.,  u  .  ».-ld^  l)«  Sw»et.,4.-Poljl>.,  ii.,ll>-iL  CCaTy 


AM.,  it  18|  19.-— Dio>  CMi.*  nsfii.. 
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LEX. 


Vttteh  had  for  their  object  the  iistribtitioa  of  grain 
among  the  p^ple  at  a  low  price  or  gratuitously. 
{Vid.  Apuc.em,  Cassia  Tekkktu,  Clodia,  Ltvu, 

OCTAVI*.  SsJIf [:>JNH.) 

FU'FIA  D£  1U:UGI0'N£,  B.C.  61.  waa  a  priv- 
lefitnn  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Clodius.* 

FU  FI.V  JUDICIA'RIA.    ( Vid.  Judex,  p.  653.) 

FU'lU A,  or  FU'SI A  CANrNiA,  Umited  the  oum- 
httr of  riaTca  to  he  maamnittad  by  twnment  {VU. 

M  \M0MIMIO.) 

FIJ'RIA  DE  SPONSU.   (Vid.  IifTBBOBMio.) 
PL  iUA  or  FU8IA  TESTAMENTA'RIA.  {Vid. 
LkaATflH.} 

GABIIOA  TABELLAIUA.    (VU.  Tabmiaa- 

There  were  Tarious  Gabinias  leges,  some  of  which 
were  privilegia,  as  that  for  conferring  cxtraordina- 
ry  power  on  Cn.  Pompcius  for  conducUng  the  war 
against  the  pirates  * 

A  Gabiuia  lex,  D  C.  68,  forbade  all  loans  of  mon- 
ey at  Rome  to  logaliones  from  foreign  parts  {Sola- 
minn  rum  f{om<e  vtraurmm  faeere  veUent,  non  pote- 
rMt,  quod  Uz  GabinU  vUaiat*}.  7'he  object  of  the 
lex  waa  to  prevent  money  being  borrowed  fiw  the 
panMie  of  hnbiaf  the  aeiutton  at  Ront. 

ail.UA  COKSWUA,  B.O.  7X  wMeh  gave  to 
On.  Pompcius  the  extraurJinaiy  power  of  confer- 
ring the  Rinnan  civitas  on  SpditiarUs  In  Spain,  with 
the  advice  of  his  consilium  {i^eotuilti  tenUntia*). 

OENU'CIA,  B.C.  841.  Ibrbade  altogether  the 
Ukmg  of  ratereat  Ibr  the  use  of  mooey."  Other 
plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned  by  Livy.* 

GA'LLLf:  CISALPI'N.E.    {Vid.  Rcusia.) 

HIERO'NICA  was  not  a  lex  properly  so  called. 
Before  the  Roman  oooquea  of  Sicily,  the  payment 
«f  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  prodoee  had 
been  fixed  by  Iliero,  and  the  Rontan  quaestors,  in 
ieUing  these  tenths  to  farui.  followed  the  praciice 
which  they  found  established.' 

HORATIA.  proposed  by  M.  Hotatiua,  made  the 
persoas  of  the  tribanea,  the  wdiles,  and  oUMraaaero* 
sancti*  .Another  h>x  Hoialia  mentioned  by  Gel- 
hus*  wjs  a  pnvilegium. 

MOR TE'NSfA  DB  PLEBISCITia  (FmL  Plb- 
aisorroii.) 

Another  lex  H ortenaia  enaelad  that  the  nvndinw, 

whn-h  had  hithorto  been  feriae,  should  !>f  dies  Listi 
Thi.**  was  <ii>tu'  lor  the  ptirposc  of  acrominodaung 
the  inhahitants  of  the  country.'* 

HOSTI  LIA  0£  FASTIS  ia  mentioned  only  in 
che  Institutes  of  Justinian.** 

ICI'LIA,  B.C.  456,  by  which  the  .\Tcntinus  was 
•ssigncd  to  the  plehs.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  the  ager  publieus  being  assigned  to  tlic  plebs.'* 

AnotlKr  lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Sp 
bilhw,  B.C.  470.  had  Ibr  its  object  to  prevent  aU 
iaierraption  to  the  tribunes  while  acting  in  the  dis- 
ehane  of  their  duties.  In  iunuc  cdtxa  the  penalty 
waa  death." 

JU'LI^.   (Vid.  JuLiiB  Lbobs.) 

JU'MA  DE  PEREGRims,  proposed  B.C.  1S6 
by  M  Junius  PennoB,  •  trflrane,  iMiiished  pen^rini 
from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C  Fanniu--,  cun^u!,  B.C.  122,  contained 
the  same  provisions  respecting  the  Lalini  and  Itati- 
ei ;  and  a  lex  of  C.  Papiua,  perfaapa  B.C.  60^  omi- 
tained  the  same  respecting  ^  penooa  who  ware 
not  domiciled  in  Italy.'* 

I.  (Ciil7«d  All.,  i.,  13,  !«.)— 2.  (Cic  ,  Pro  L<->;e  Msoil.,  17.— 
T«iL  PaUie.  ii.,  31.— Diun  Cut.,  xiivi.,  C— Piut.,  Pranp.,  S).) 
—  *.  (Cic.  All.,  v.,  21.  — M.  ih.,  vi.,  1.  2.)— 4.  (Cic  ,  Pn. 
Bittn,  8,  14.)— 5.  (Lir.,  ru.,  42.)— «.  (vii.,  42.)— 7.  (Cic,  Verr., 
iL,  11,  ao,  M.— id.  ib.,iii.,a.  *o.)— 4.  (Liv..  ni.,  ii.)—9. 
T.>— 10.  (Mw-rub.,  i.,  le.— PUiL.  U.N.,Ktriu.,  3.)— II.  (i*.,  ut. 
liL>— II.  (Li*.,  tii.,  SI,  a.— DioDji.,x^  Nialrakr,  Hwt.  at 
§m»,u-,  p.  999.)— IS.  (Dioaya.,  vii^  17.— Cie.,  Pro  Sntio,  IT. 
-NMuhr.  tL,  p.  131.)— 14.  (Cio,  Ds  OC,  iiU  il.^llnt.» 
W— Ds  L«B.  ici.,  i.,4i.— FwlM, lb  V.  BmiiiMiisi) 


JUWA  LICITWA.   {Vid.  LiciNiA  Joiha.) 

JU'NIA  NORBA'NA,  of  unceruin  date,  but  prob 
ably  about  A.D.  17,  enacted  that  when  a  Romas 
citizen  had  manumitted  a  alave  without  the  requi- 
site formalities,  the  mannmission  should  not  ia  all 
cases  be  ineflectual,  but  the  roanumiltcMl  peraoa 
should  have  the  statoa  of  a  Lallooa.'  (Vii.  luviat* 

TA9,  LiBBBTOa.) 

JU'NIA  REPETDNDAIUJM.  (Fad.  Rame^ 

OM.) 

JU'NIA  VELLE^A.  A.D.  8,  allowed  a  postumiis 
to  be  instituted  licrt  s,  if  he  should  he  born  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator.  It  also  so  far  modified  the 
old  law,  that  a  person  who,  by  the  death  of  a  herea 
instltutua,  after  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  be- 
came a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  break  the 
will  if  he  was  instituted  heres,* 

K£T0'R1A.    (Kid.  CoBAToR.) 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  elect 
ing  plehelan  magialratea  at  the  conitia  tribute  la 
cited  as  a  lex  Lvtoria.* 

LICI'NIA  DE  SOD.XT.rni.S.    ( t',</.  Ambitus.', 

Lld'^ilA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
Junia  ct  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Lieioina  Iforeoa  and  Janiua  Silanus,  B.C.  62,  en- 
Ihreed  the  Cssrilia  Didia,  in  connexion  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  mentioned.* 

uci'NiA  Mu  CIA  m:  civibl\s  recundis, 

passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Q.  Mocina  Scaevola,  B.C.  96.  which  enacted  aatrici 
examination  as  to  the  title  to  eitiaenship,  and  de- 
prived of  the  exerrise  of  civic  rights  all  tho.se  who 
could  not  make  out  a  good  title  to  them.  This 
measure  partly  led  to  the  Marsic  war.* 

UCrNiA  SUMTUARIA.  (Fid.  SonTOAai^ 
Laoaa.) 

LICI  NUS  ROGATTONES.  (FU.  RooAtUMRs 

LlCINIiC.) 

LI'VIiE  were  various  enactment. s  proposed  by 
the  tribune  M.  I«iviiia  Draaus,  B.C.  01,  for  estab- 
lishing  colonies  in  Ita^  and  Sicily,  distributing 
corn  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and  ad- 
mitting the  fuederata:  civitates  to  the  Roman  civitas. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover  of  a  law 
for  adulterating  ailver  by  mixing  with  it  an  eu^th 
part  of  hvaaa.*  Dniaaa  waa  aanaafnated,  aiidwe 

senate  deelared  that  all  his  Irirrs  were  pasaadoett* 
Ira  au.spieia,  and  wore  then  tore  not  leges.' 

LUTA  'l  IA  DE  VI.    (  V,d  Vis  ) 

MiE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cioero»* 
who  aaya  that  M.  Curius  compeOed  the  pstrea 
"  ante  auctores  fieri,"  in  the  case  of  the  election  ol 
a  plebeian  consul,  "  which,"  adds  Cicero.  "  was  a 
great  thing  to  accoiiiplisii,  as  the  lex  Ma-iiia  was 
not  yet  passed."  The  lex  therefore  required  the 
patrea  to  give  their  eonsent,  at  least  to  the  etectioa 
of  a  magistratus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  iinperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.  Livy*  api>cars  to  refei 
to  this  law.  It  was  probably  proposed  by  the  trih> 
une  Mtunius,  B.C.  287. 

MAJESTA'TIS.   (Kid.  Majsstas.) 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLO'NIIS  The  subject  of  thia 
lex  and  its  date  are  fully  discussed  by  Kuiiorff,-^ 
who  shows  that  the  lex  Mamilia,  Koscia,  ]\>ducci, 
Alliena,  Fabia,  is  the  same  as  the  "  lex  Agrarii 
ooam  Gains  Cssar  tulit,""  and  that  thia  Gaim 
Csaar  ia  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

MANI'LI.X.  pru[)oscd  by  the  tribune  C.  .Manilius, 


1.  (Gaiui.  I.,  Ifi,  17,  21.— IJ  ,  111..  50.— Ulp.,  Frwr.,  tit.l.:— ». 
(Gaiu»,  II,.  131  --i  ;|..,  Fra/.,  xxii.,  19.)— 3.  (Lit.,  ii..  ifi.  57  >_ 
4.  (Ci.  ..  I'  m  M  ;  Phil.,  v.,  3  ;  ;u]  All.,  n., 'J  .  iv..  )(}; 

in  VriliQ.,  U.I -5.  iCic.  De  Off.,  in.,  II.— Id.,  Ilr-Jt.,  16  — |J_ 
Pro  BalU,  SI,  a4.>-«.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  uiiii„  a.}— 7.  (Cie„  Lac 
ti.,  0, 19.— I(L  Piw  Doai.,  M.  — Liv.,  Epiu,  71.  — ApiMu,  8*11 
Cnr«  i.  11— Anan.  to  Cw.,  ComaL*  ».  M.)— 8>  (Brataa, 
e.  (L,i7,)>  10.  (Zailacbiift,vri.iB.}-ll.UNt.47.tM  «|.,a  ti 
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B.O.  W,      «  privfleginm  by  which  was  conferred 

•D  Vmnpey  the  command  in  the  war  a|{(iinst  Mith- 
radates.  The  lex  wa^  supporud  by  Cicero  when 
prstor.' 

Tlie  leges  ManiliaQa:,meQtioQed  by  Cicero,'  were 
etidea^y  w/t  lages  proper,  but  probably  i brmB  which 
ttwaapradeot  lor  parties  lo  obearfa  ia  buying  and 
selling. 

NI A  NLI A.  also  caDed  LIOIIVIA,  B.a  106,  cre- 
sted the  triumriri  epulones* 
MA'NLIA  DE  VICE'SIMA.   (KU.  Vicewma.) 
MA'RCIA,  probably  about  the  year  B.C.  962, 

■'  advenca  feaeratorea."* 

MA'KCIA,  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  tbetrib- 
ooe  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  B.C.  104.* 

MA'HIA,  proposed  by  Marios  when  tribune,  B.C. 
1 19,  for  narrowing  the  pontes  at  elections.* 

ME'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.   ( VtJ.  Calosnu.) 

.ME'.NSIA  Till-  k'x  e  nacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  iiuo^i  cmzen  (ciot«  Komana)  married 
a  peregrinos,  the  ofT^pring  was  a  peregrinus.  If 
there  was  connubium  between  the  peregrinus  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  according  to  the  principle 
of  connubium,  were  j>eregrini,  as  the  legal  clTcct  of 
connubium  was  that  children  tuUuwed  ilte  condi- 
tion of  tkflir  AdMT  {tiberi  semper  palrem  tequuntur). 
If  then  were  bo  connobium,  the  chUdren,  accord- 
uig  to  another  mle  of  law,  by  which  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  have  been  Ro- 
man citizens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
prevent  this.^ 

MUV'U'CIA,  B.C.  S16,  created  the  triumviri  men> 
sarii* 

OCTA'VIA,  one  of  the  numcroua  Ici,'e3  frumen- 
lariae  which  repealed  a  Sempruma  Frumcntario. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero*  as  a  more  reasonable 
measure  than  the  Semprooia,  which  was  too  pro- 
fhse. 

OGU  L.\IA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  B.C.  300, 
increased  tlie  uuiuber  of  poulilices  tu  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine ;  it  also  enacted  that  four 
of  the  pootifioes  and  &ve  of  the  augurs  should  be 
taken  from  the  plebee." 

O'PPIA       {VlJ   .Sl'MTL'*RI.«  LeOE».) 

O'ivClil.V.    (Viil  Slmtuaki.*  Lkues.) 

OVT'iNI.V,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  censors  certain  powers  in  regula- 
ting the  lists  of  the  senators  {eriit  uMaoriut) :  the 
inaiti  object  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  all  im- 
proper {HTbous  from  the  aeiiate,  and  lu  prevent 
llieir  ailiaissioa,  ifm  other  respects  qualified."  The 
lex  Ovinia  of  Gaius,"  if  the  reading  is  right,  was 
perhaps  a  ditferent  lex. 

PA  PIA  DC  P£ilE01U'NI&  (KmL  Jomu  de 
Pkheuklnu  ) 

Pa  i'lA  POI'I'.EA.    (V'lJ.  Jlu.e  Lei-.e^  ) 

A  lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  clioosing  the  vestal 
viigina  is  mentioned  by  Gellius bul  the  leading 
appears  to  be  doubtAil,  and  perhaps  it  might  to  be 
esiled  lex  Popilia. 

PAPI  llIAor  JL:  LIA  PAPI'RIADE  MULCTA'- 
RU.M  .iliSTlMATlUNE  (B.C.  430).  fixed  a  money 
value  according  to  which  fines  vrere  paid,  which 
formc'Iy  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle.'*  Gellius'* 
and  Pr'atu.-i"  m.ike  this  valuation  part  of  tiie  Ater- 
nian  law  [ml  .Vtkknu  Takckia),  but  m  this  they 
appear  to  be  uustaken,  according  to  Niebuhr." 

PAPIiUA,  by  whidi  the  as  was  made  semmiei- 


I.  (Do  Lege  Manilla. — Plut.,  I'  imp.,  30.  —  Uiun  Cms.,  xxxti., 
ti.)~i.  (DeOr.,1.,  is.)— 3.  iLn  ,  vm,.  ,  4i  — (  .c,  I V  Or  ,  lu., 
IS.)  —4.  (U»iU»,  iy.,  83.-  Ln.,  vn  ,  il.)  — 5.  (Ctc.  De  Off  ,  u., 
•.)—*.  (Cic  ,  Uo  Leg.,  111.,  17.— Hut.,  Mar.,  4.)—".  (Uvot,  i  , 
lt*-Uli>.j  Fnt;      Ut.  8.)-8.  (Lit.,  xmu.,  (Brut.,  OS. 

— 0*  OK,  u.,  U)  — 10.  (Li«.,  X.,  »-•.)->  II.  (PwUu,  ■.  V. 

FMwiti  Scutoraa."— <:!&,  Da  Lm  ,  iog  IS.)— Ml  (i*,,  109.) 


one  of  the 
pered  with  the  coiasge. 

PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  332,  proposed  by  the  pracloi 
Papinus,  gave  the  Acerrani  the  civilaa  withoui  iho 
suffragium.  It  was  properly  a  privUegmm,  but  is 
useful  as  illustrating  the  histtwy  of  the  extension  ol 
the  civitas  Komana.* 

PAPI'RI.\,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  that  lu 
sdcs  ^huuiJ  be  declared  cMaeeraf  Without  a  pl^ 

biscituiu  (injitwxtt  I'itbis*). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAU  TIA,  a  plebiscitum  of  tbo  year 
B.C.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribune*  C.  Paptriiis  C ax- 
bo  and  M.  Piaatius  Silvanus,  in  the  consu'iship  ol 
Cn.  Pompeius  Stra^Kt  and  L  Pun-iUii  Calo,  usouM 
by  Cicero*  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Caroo.' 

PAPIRIA  POETE'UA.    (Vid  Poetblu.) 

PAPIIUA  TABELLAKIA.  (  KuL  TAsaLLAats 
Lbobs.) 

PEDl'CEA.  B.C.  m,  a  plebisc-ituin,  seems  to 
have  b<H-n  merely  a  privik-giuiu,  and  not  a  general 
law  agam-st  lueeslum.* 

PESULA  X^iiA  provided  that  if  an  animal  did  any 
damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or  give  up 
tlie  anim;U.^  Tliere  was  a  general  provision  to  thi« 
ell'eet  in  the  Twelve  Tables,'  and  it  might  be  m- 
ferred  from  Paulas  that  this  lex  extended  the  pt> 
visions  of  the  old  law  to  dogs. 

PETRE'IA,  a  lex  under  this  Utle,  De  Deeimn 
tione  HUitom,  hi  case  of  oMituiy,  ia  mentioned  bf 
Appian.* 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  paased  ia  the  reign  ol 
Angustns,  and  aubaeviently  amended  by 


Iwiti  Scutoraa."— 4:m.,  Da  Lw  ,  iog  IS.)— Ml  (i*,,  109.) 

(i..  It  J  - 14. jUv^M  "sT^  "^^?^»  «w-ia. 

.h-li  (•.  V.  FiealMMO-lT.  (HiM.  af  Somi,  ib,MQOi,} 
3^ 


eenatu8eonsolta,fbfbade  a  master  to  deliver  op  his 

slave  to  fiirlit  with  wild  beasts.  If,  bo<.v^i  or.  the 
master  thuuglit  tlutt  his  slave  dc^served  such  a  pun- 
ishment, he  might  take  him  before  the  aulliintiai 
(/lukx),  who  m^ht  condemn  him  to  fighi  if  ho  a^ 
peered  to  deserve  it,** 

PIN.VRIA»  related  to  thofivwi  of  a  jHtex  frith 
in  a  limited  time. 

PL.ETO  RLV    (KiJ.  CoBATOK.) 

PLAUTIA  or  PLCrTIA  D£  VI.   iVid.  Vis.) 

PLAUTIA  or  PLOTU  JUDICU'lUA  is  imii. 
tkned  by  ^Vsconius'*  as havbu  enacted  that  fifleeo 
persons  should  be  .innually  taken  n^-a  each  tribe 
to  be  placed  lu  the  album  judicuiii. 

POm'E'LlA,  B.C.  35S.  a  plobisouum,  waa  Ihl 
first  lex  against  ambitus." 

POKTK  LIA  P.VIM  llIA.  D  C.  336,  made  an  im- 
portani  ctiaiigc  in  Uic  lululiticsof  Uio  Nexi.'*  ( VttL 
IS'exi,  ) 

PU.Ni  P£I  JE.  There  were  various  leges  so  called 
POMPEIA,  proposed  by  Cn.  Pompeins  Strabe^ 

the  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  probat>!y  in  his 
consulship,  U  C.  89,  gave  the  jus  Lutu  or  Latiattas 
to  ail  the  town^  of  the  Transpadantt  and  prohahN 
the  civitas  to  tlie  Cujpadani.'* 

PO.MPKIA  DE  AMBITU.   {VU.  Ambitos.) 

PD.MPEIA  JUDIOI.VRI.V.    {V,d.  Judex  ) 

PO.MPEIA  DE  JUilE  ^L\GI^jTlL\  TUUM"  fot- 
bade  a  iieisuii  to  Lni  a  candidate  for  pubhc  offices 
{pcttlio  honuruin)  who  was  not  at  liome  ;  but  J.  C9« 
sar  was  excepted.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  oM 
law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  obsolete 

POMPEIA  DE  PARRICI'DIIS.    {Vut.  Cobub. 

LIA  DE  SlCARlIS.) 

PO.MPEIA  TIUBUNITIA  (B.C.  10)  restored 

I.  (Plio.,  U.  a.,  imii  ,3.)— i.  (Li»..  »m.,  17.J— J.  (Cic,  Pl» 
I>aui.,  40.)— 4.  (Pp.  Art  hi*,  4.>— 5.  (  Vtd.  Civita*.  PtSOBBATa 
CiMTATEs,  luid  SangTiy,  "  Volk»irhlii»  Utr  T»fcl  »oo  Uani^ 
i.  a,"  /tiisttirilt,  n.)— «.  jCic,  L)«  .N.»t.  Di-ir ,  ui.,  30.— Amm» 
lu  Cic.  .Mti.,(,.  4«.>-".  (l*»ulu«,  i>.  K.,  1,  li,  ».  1,3,J— ».  lUir^ 
»cn.  Urbcniclit,  <kc..  p.  533.)  — tt.  (Do  U«U.  Ctv.,  ii.,  47.>— IS 
(Uig.  4»,  lit.  b,  *.  II  ;  it»,  tiu  1,  t.  4a.  — GeU.,  t.,  14.)  — IL 
(Uaiat,  IV.  la^l  —  IS.  (ta  Cic.  OoraeU,  p.  7S.)  — 13.  (Liv.,  m, 
14.  (L«.,vUi.,Sa.)->4».  (a«n(Bjr,'*Valk*K:hloiad«rTBB 
It  BatBtiaB,"  XaiBwhrift,  i«.)— 16.  (awt,  JaUtt.^  T  ~ 
iL,  W.— Cio.  ad  AU.,  viib.  a,) 
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Ito  <mI  tribimitia  p4>te4ta»,  wbieh  ftidfai  liMl  Maiiy 
iBrtroyed.*   (Virf.  Tribcki.) 

POMPETA  DE  VI  was  a  priTaeginm,  and  only 
Inferred  ti  the  casf  of  Milo  ' 

POPII.IA.  {Vid.Pxpu.) 

PO'RCI.E  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  Dr  PRD- 
VOC  ATIO'NE  enacted  that  a  Ronan  eitiiea  ahould 
not  be  scourged  or  put  to  death." 

PC  RCIA  DE  PROVI'NCI/S  (about  B  C.  198). 
The  passage  in  Livy*  {"  Sumtus  guos  in  niUum 

EttOrum,"  6iC.)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  Pon-ia 
K,  to  which  the  plebiaoitum  De  Tbcnnensibus  rc- 
fters ;  and  the  wmrds  quoted  bj  Cieen>'  ("  Ne  quis 
emat  mancipium")  are  taken,  at  it  it  eolueetured, 
from  this  Porcia  lex. 

PUBLI'CIA  permitted  betting  at  certain  games 
4riiich  required  strength,  as  running  and  leaping.* 

VUBU*UA  DE  SPONS(yRIBTJS.  (Vid.  In. 
nmcmano.) 

PUBLT'LLE  of  the  dictator  Q.  PublUiu3  riiilo, 

B.C.  839.^     (  rt(/.  PuBLILIyE  LeOES.) 

PUBLI'LLE  LEGES  of  the  tribune  Q.  Volero 
PDbiiKtn,  B.C.  47S.  {VU.  Pvnnta  Lmm.) 

PU'PI A,  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  seems  to  have 
enacted  that  the  senate  could  not  meet  on  comiti- 
ales  dios. 

QUI'NTIA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintius 
Crispinm,  oonsol  B.C.  9,  and  enacted  by* the  popu- 
us  for  the  preservation  of  the  aqoaBdnetoa.  The 

lex  is  preserved  by  Frontinus.' 

RE'GIA.    (V'/rf  Reoh  Lex.) 

REGLE.    {Vid.  Jus  Civile  Papieuitom.) 

RE'MMIA.    ( rjJ.  Calumnu.) 

IIEPETUNDA'RUM.   {Vid.  Rtrmrnm.) 

RHODIA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritime  code 
wrhud)  w.Ts  luifhly  esteemed.  Some  of  its  provis- 
•BM  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have  thus 
boen  incorporated  into  the  maritime  law  of  Euro- 
pean atatea.  Strabo'*  speaks  of  the  wise  laws  of 
lUiodes  and  their  admirable  policy,  especially  in 
iiaval  rniittf-rs  ,  and  Cicero"  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Digest'*  contains  so  much  of  the  lex  Rhodiorum 
M  relates  to  j  actus,  or  the  throwing  overboard  of 
|oods  in  order  to  saTO  the  veaael  or  remainder  of 
ilie  eargo.  This  tex  Rhodiontm  de  Jaetu  is  not  a 
lex  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

RO'SCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une L.  Roscius  Otho,  B.C.  67,  which  gave  the 
equites  a  specif  place  at  the  public  s^tacies  in 
ibttfteen  rows  or  seats  (m  mtahurieeim  guMbu* 
tire  nrdmihus)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  wa^  in  the  orchestra.  This  lex  also  as- 
signed a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  {^dccwtorca^*). 
The  phrase  "atdere  in  ({uariuordceim  ordtntbat" 
ii  eqoindent  to  having  the  proper  census  eqoes- 
tris  which  was  required  by  the  lex.  There  are 
numerous  allus.uns  to  this  lex,'*  which  is  some- 
times simply  called  the  I.#xof  Otho,'*  or  referred  to 
bj  his  name."  This  lex  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 
ters to  have  been  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Ci- 
cero. B.C.  fi3."   (Ki(/.  Julia  Lki  Theatbaus.) 

Rn'BRI.\  The  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpine 
erased  to  be  a  [irnvincia,  and  became  a  part  of  Ita- 
lia about  the  year  B  C.  43.  When  this  change 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
oiinistration  of  justice,  as  the  usual  modes  of  pro- 
Tincial  administration  would  cease  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  provincial  form  of  government. 

1.  (Suf.  ]n\  .  5,  -  Wll.  Paterc..  il.,  30.)— 2.  (Cic,  Phil.,ii., 
IL— Aaoun.  <dU  AkUul.  IMt.  lu  Argumelt.  Milun.)  — 3.  (Liv.,  z., 
|bf-CM..D«  ftarMii.,31.— Id.,  Pru  Rabir.,  3,4.)— 4.  (xnii.,97.) 
—fc  (Vmr.,  ii.,  4. 9.)-e.  <Dif.  II,  lii.  5.)— 7.  (Lir.,  viii..  It.) 
—8.  (a<d  Qaint.  Fr.,  ii.,  13:  lul  Fam.,  i.,  4.)— 9.  (D«  Aquav 
tact.  RomAn.)— 10.  (p.  653,  Cauub.)- II.  (Pro  Ltg.  Maoil.,  c. 
IS.)— 12.  (14.  tit.  2.)  — 13,  (Cic,  Phil.,  il.,  18.)  — 14.  (Dim, 
am.,  25.  —  Veil.  Palerc.,  ii.,  33.—  Lir.,  Epit.,  W.  — Ci<.,  Pr  > 
Hurww,  19.)-15.  (Juv.,  ziv.,  3M.)— 10^  (Bor.tBpoiL,  i«  ,  10.) 
-4T.  (SdAit-.U., i4 
Aft 


1  his  was  effected  by  a  Iex»  tlie  munB  of  «irhkh  I 
unknown,  but  a  large  part  of  it,  on  a  bronxe  tablet, 
is  preserved  hi  the  Museum  at  Parma.  This  lea 
arranged  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the  former 
provincia,  and  appointed  ii.  viri  and  iv.  viri  juri  dt- 
cundo :  a  pracfectus  Mtttinensis  is  also  mentioned 
in  tha  lax.  la  two  paiUfBS  of  this  lex,'  a  lex  Ru> 
bria  b  mentioned,  wbidi,  according  to  some,  is  aa 
earlier  lex,  by  wliich  Mutina  was  made  a  pisefec- 
tura;  and,  according  to  others,  the  lex  Rubria  is 
this  very  lex  De  Cisalpine.  Tins  subject  ia  dii> 
cussed  by  Savigny*  and  by  P*uchta.' 
Thb  lex  has  been  puMtshed  several  times ;  the 

latest  edition  is  "Tamla  Ir^islalira  delta  (lalha  Cii- 
alpina  rttrovata  in  Veleta  cl  ratitutta  alia  sua  vera 
Uzione  da  D.  Pietro  de  Lama,  Parma,  1820."  We 
only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
this  lex.  which  treats  of  the  Non  Operis  Nnntiatio ; 
the  twentieth  chapter,  on  the  Damnum  Infectum,  is 
complete;  the  Iweniy-firt-i  tnats  of  Pecunia  Certs 
Credita,  but  only  of  Execution  ;  tiie  tuenty-.second 
treats  in  like  manner  of  similar  actions ;  there  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty«lburtb,  which  traate 
of  the  division  of  an  hereditns  (yrrt  de  familia  e«r- 
cciacunda  dciridunda  ivdtcirm  .tiUt  darei  rcddeive,  <StC., 
postulaverinl,  &.c)  I'Uc  matter  of  this  li  x,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  we  know  it,  purely  concerns  proce- 
dure, as  Puchta  remarks 

RUPI'LIiE  LEGES  (B  C.  131)  were  the  regula- 
tions established  by  P.  Rupilius  and  ten  Icgati  foi 
the  administration  of  the  province  ol  Su  ily,  after 
the  close  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  ofaeoosattam  of  the  senate.  Cicero* 
speaks  of  these  regulations  as  a  deoreium  of  Rupili- 
us (quod  i»  de  decern  tegalorum  tententia  statuit), 
which  he  says  they  caU  lex  Rupilia ;  but  it  v  <i« 
not  a  lex  proper.  The  powers  ^iven  to  lite  c  jm> 
missioners  by  the  lex  Julia  Munieipalto  were  of  a 
sunilar  Icind. 

S.\CRAT,(E,  mentioned  by  Livy*  and  by  Cice- 
ro.* lieges  were  projieriy  so  called  which  had  foi 
their  object  to  make  a  thing  or  person  sacer,  as  ic 
Livy*  Morando  cam  bcr.is  capUe  ejus  out,  ice). 
The  ooneeeratio  waa  in  fact  the  aanetjon  by  wJiieb 
a  lex  was  to  be  enforced.*  Tn  the  latter  ease  il 
was  the  opinion  of  th;;  jurisconsulti  (juris  intcrpre- 
Us)  that  the  lex  did  nut  make  "  sacrosancli"  the 
(lersons  for  whose  protectkin  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  "  sacer"  (tscniai  M««i()  any  one  who 
injured  them;  and  this  interpretation  to  certainly 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  lex.* 

A  lex  Sacrata  Mditaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy.'o  but  the  .sanction  of  the  lex  is  not  Stated. 

SA'TURA.   (Fid.  Lex.  p.  580.) 

SCANTI'NIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune :  the  data 
and  contents  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unnatunil  crimes  It  existed  ui  the  time 
of  Cicero."  The  lox  Jidia  de  .Vdiilu  rus  considered 
this  oflfence  as  mcluded  in  stupruin,  and  it  was  pun- 
ishalria  with  a  fine ;  but  by  the  later  imperial  ooi^ 
stitution  the  punishment  was  death.'* 

.SCRIDO'NIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  ol 
thi.s  lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enacted  thi^t  a  right 
to  servitutes  should  not  he  acquired  by  usucapion," 
from  wbieh  it  appaars  that  the  law  was  once  dif 
ferent.  A  "libertas  servitutum"  could  be  gained 
by  u.<iucapion,  or,  rather,  disuse,  for  the  lex  only 
a|iplicil  to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servi- 
lua  {aertsuutem  cotuuttubat),  and  not  to  that  so-call- 
ed ttsuoapion  which  took  away  tha  right  {kMuHl 


1.  (e.  n.,  1.  M,  98.)— t.  (Zmt«chrilV.  ix.}—^  (Zeitacnnft,  s.  • 

*'  Uetter  den  Inhalt  ier  hex  Rutiria  de  Gallia  Ciialpina.")— 4 
(la  Vfrr..  lib.  13.  16  )-3.  (ii.,  54.)— «.  (Do  Off.,  iir.,  33.)— 7 
111  .  8  )— (Li».,  Ill  .55.!— 9.  rFf»tiiii.  g.r.  Satmta  leifca.)— II 
41.)  — 1 1.  (Au»  ri  ,  Efiiir  ,  8  — Jiiv,,  li.,  44.— Cic  ad  Fam. 
nil..  IS,  14.)— 11  (Suet.,  Dom.,  8.— Paolu,  S.  R.,  ii  ,  Wt.  M 
1.  lii— It.  (Dla  4l,at.l»a.4k*M.) 
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lervUMtfti).  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  if  tbe  pssssfe 
of  Cicero'  should  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this  usuca- 
pion formerly  existing 

SEMPRO'IiliE.  Various  leges  proposed  by  tbe 
flnocfai  were  so  named.  (FuL  Sbhfsokub  La- 

«BS.) 

8EMPR0WIA  DE  FOB'NORE,  B.C.  198,  was  a 

plebiscitutn  proposed  by  the  tribune  M.  Sempronius,* 
which  enacted  that  the  law  (jus)  about  money  lent 
Ipecunia  « reditu)  should  be  the  same  for  the  Socii 
nd  Latiat  (<Soctt  «  neaMi  X«itiitiM}  as  for  Komau 
efthem.  The  ofejeet  of  the  lex  was  to  prevent 
Romans  from  lending  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Socii,  who  were  not  bound  by  tbe  fenebres  leges. 
Hie  lex  could  obTionsly  onljr  apply  within  the  ju- 
risdiction cf  Rome. 

SERVI'LTA  AORA'RIA.  propoeed  by  the  tribune 
P.  S.  Rullus  in  the  consnlship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  83, 
was  a  vt;ry  exlonsive  agraria  rogalio.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  Cicero;'  i»ut  it  was  in  sub- 
stance carried  by  J.  Cesar,  B.C.  59  (sid.  Joua  Las 
AosAKuy,  and  is  the  lex  called  bj  Cieeio  lex  Caa»> 
pann,*  from  the  public  land  called  Agar  Canqiaaos 
being  as.signed  under  this  lex.     

SERVI  LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  dnTATB.  (.Ftd. 

RKPBTUND.JC.} 

SERVPUA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUNDIS. 

iVid.  REPETCvn.«.) 

SERVI'LLV  JUDICl.\'RI.\,  D  C.  106.  See  the 
arliL-lc  Jfiiti,  p  553,  and  the  variou.s  pasi^iges  in 
Ciceru.*  Il  IS  assumed  i>y  some  writers  that  a  lex 
of  the  tribune  Serriliua  Glaucia  repealed  tbe  Ser- 
Tilia  Judiciaria  two  years  alter  iu  enactment.* 

SPLIA.'  The  legis  actio  called  condictio  was 
established  by  ihi^:  h'X  ill  the  cane  when  the  demand 
\ra»  a  determinate  sum  of  money  (cerUfeamia). 

S I L  VA  N  I  ET  C  ARB  O'N  IS.  (  Ftd.  PsnaiA 

ThAVTlA.) 

SULPrCI.-E,  proposed  by  the  tribane  P.  Sulpici- 
ua  Riifus,  a  Mipporicr  of  .Marius,  B.C.  88,  enacted 
the  recall  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of  the  new 
citiaens  and  the  libertini  among  ttic  thirty-five  tribes, 
that  the  oommaad  in  the  Mitbradatic  war  should 
be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to  Marios,  and  that 
a  scnat<ir  sliould  not  contract  debt  to  tho  ainotint  of 
more  than  *200i)  denarii.*  The  last  enactment  may 
have  been  intended  to  expel  persons  from  the  sen- 
ate who  should  get  in  debt.  All  these  leges  were 
repealed  by  Sulla.* 

SULI'I'CI.V  .SEMPRO'XIA.  B  C.  3M.  No  name 
IB  given  to  thus  lex  by  Livy,"  but  it  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  prevented  the  dedica- 
tio  of  a  leoiplum  or  altar  without  the  cooseot  of 
tlie  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribanea.** 

S1IM  rr.\'RI--L'     (Vid  SiTMTUARi-E  Lkoes  ) 

TAllKLLA  IlLC    (  Vtd.  Tabkllabijs  Lkosb.) 

TARPE'IA  ATEllNIA.  (VH.  Atsbnu  Tar- 
raiA.) 

TERENTI'LIA,  prapoaad  by  the  tribune  C.  Ter- 
cnttltii-,  B  C.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  rogatio 
whicli  liad  for  its  objwt  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
Milutiun.  tboujjh  in  lorm  it  (inly  attempted  a  limita- 
tion of  the  iiaperium  consulare.'*  This  rogatio 
probably  led  to  the  aobaeqoent  legialatioii  or  the 
I^ccdxi  vt  ri 

TESTA  MENTA'RIiE.  Various  leges,  such  as 
ti  e  Corneha,  Falcidia,  Furia,  and  Vooooiat  regola- 
tcd  teslauieiitary  dispositions. 

THO'>UA.  'hie  importanoa  oTthis  lex  requires 
that  it  should  have  a  Mparate  notion.  (Fid.  Tko- 
BiA  Lax.) 


I.  (RroCMtn.,  M.)— 9.  (Li»..  xirr.,  7.)— 3.  (In  RoUuni.)— 4. 
(ad  Att.,  ii.,  19.)— 5.  (Brut.,  43, 44,  63,  m.)-6.  (Cic,  llrut..  fi2.) 
-T.  (C«ia«,  IT.,  19.)-8.  (Plai.,  Sttll.,S.)— 9.  (Aop.,  BbU.  Ci».. 
L.  U.-LiT.,  Ep  t..  77  )— IO.Ox«*M-)— il>  (Coor  Ki*  Oaitts.  li 
»-7.)-ia.  (Li».,  m., ».) 


Tl  TIA,  ahaifaur  in  ita  proviaioM  to  the  las  n» 

Ueia. 

TITIA  DE  TUTO'RIBUS.  {Yii. JmuLaxm 
TiTiA.  and  Gaiu.s,  i ,  195.) 

TREDO  .MA,  a  picbiscitum  proposed  by  L  Tl» 
bonhta.  B.C.  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  ten  trib* 
unes  were  not  chosen  before  the  oomitia  were  di» 
solved,  those  wlio  were  t  leoted  should  no!  fill  up 
the  number  {co-oplarc),  but  tliat  the  comitia  should 
be  continued  till  the  ten  were  elected.* 
.TRIBUNl'TIA.  (Ftd.TaiaoiimALBx.) 

TUIXIA  DE  AtWITU.  (Fid.  Amrva.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  LE0ATI01«£  U'BERA.  tVii. 
LxoATUs,  p.  576.) 

VALERI'^  of  P.  Vaieriaa  PnUioola.  (Ftd. 
t,nxM  Lioat.) 

YALSmA  HORATIA.  (Fid.  PLaaisciTra.) 

VA'RIA.   (Fa.  Majestas  ) 

VATI'NTA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  was  the  enact- 
ment by  which  J.  Cesar  obtained  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  with  lUyricum  for  five  years,  to 
wMdi  the  senate  added  Gallia  TVanaalptoa.  This 
plebiscitum  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Vatiniu*' 
A  Trebonia  lex  subsequently  prolonged  Caaar^ 
impcrium  for  Ave  years. 

VATI'NIA.   (Kid.  RaPBTWWPA) 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLONFS,  ander  which  the  Lau 
ina  Colonia  {ml.  L.^timtas)  of  Novum^onMim  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  was  planted,  B.C.  69.* 

LEGES  DE  VI.    {VuLVis  ) 

VIA'RIA.  A  Viaria  lex  wbich  Cicero  says*  the 
tribune  C  Curio  tallmd  of;  but  nothhig  man  aeeoaa 
to  be  known  of  it. 

Some  modem  writers  speak  of  leges  Viarin,  but 
there  do  not  ap|)enr  to  be  any  leges  projx-rly  so  call- 
ed. The  provisions  as  u>  roads  in  many  of  the 
agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such  legaa,  and  bad  no 
special  reference  to  roads.* 

VICESIMA'RIA.   (Fid.  VicssiBAmu.) 

VI'LMA  ANN.VLIS.    (  Vtd,  ^pileb,  p.  S.").) 

VISE'LLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  crimioal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinus,  aaaoawd  to  exar* 
else  the  rights  oTan  iogenuua.* 

VOCOWIA  (FHtrVocoiftALax.) 

This  list  of  le^es  may  not  be  quite  complete,  and 
the  dales  of  some  of  them  may  not  be  perfectly  ac- 
curate. Still  it  contains  all  the  leges  that  are  of 
any  importance  for  tbe  understanding  of  Homaa 
Hbtofy  and  Jurisprudence.  Thooe  vrnieh  are  not 
specially  noticd  here  arc  referred  to  their  prop- 
er beads,  particularly  when  there  arc  many  leges 
relatint;  to  one  subject,  as  ambitus,  repetunda',  Ac. 
Several  of  the  Roman  leges  were  modified  by  sen> 
atos  oonsnlta.  The  aenatus  i«na«ilta,  which  an 
properly  laws,  are  enooMntad  under  Snutos  (kth 

I.KXI.ARCHICON.    (  r;</  Dkmus.  p.  348.) 

LEXIARCHOI.    (Vtd.  Ecclkbia,  p.  385  ) 

LEXIS.    ( Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 

*LIBANOTIS  i?.i6avuri{),  a  plant,  our  Roeema 
ry.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  XilJavof,  "  in- 
cense," and  has  reft  rence  to  the  strong  aromatic 
odour  emitted  ;  the  I  atin  name  liosmartnus.  which 
the  poeta  oommonly  wrilo  aa  two  words,  Ros  mar* 
nuM,  alludes  to  tbe  circumstance  of  the  plant's  beinf 
*'  used  by  the  ancients  in  sprinkling,  as  we  read  in 
the  .Scriptures  of  hyssop,  and  of  its  growing  in  j  la- 
ces near  the  scacoast.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  be  ihe 
firs',  author  who  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  JtSs 
(sMnmis).  Tbeophrastus  describes  two  apeeiaab 
the  flrat,  or  Maswri^  iUapiroc,  ia  the  troa  itstnur^ 
nutafidmtu;  th«othar,thaA.sapinyMrtiadiailll^ 


I.  (Ditr.  11,  tit  i.  1.  3.)-9.  (Lit.,  li  .84.  (t5  )-3.  (Dioa  Chl 
.  \xtTiii.,  S.— Appian,  HkII.  Civ.,  ii.,  |3.— Surt.,  J«|.,  St.— Tdl 
I  Px'.erc  .  n.,  44.)— 4.  ISufI..  jn1  ,  ■>  i-  .^  I  ul  Puh,  Tlli  )  t 
,  (FiunUnuk,  D«  CuldOiii.)— 7.  (Cud.  u.,  til.  31.) 
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gr-tnit  in  tttoiis,  according  lo  Stac  ihouse.  Spren- 
ge.4(i  ilecidedly  uf  upmiun  thai  the  linst  species  nf 
Dioscohdea  is  the  Cachryt  libanotit ;  the  second, 
the  Ftndm  nodtfiorai  the  Uurd  be  he»iiates  about 
adadttmg  as  tiie  PrmoitfA*  purpurea."* 

•LIBANOTUS  {Xifjniuroc),  Frankincense.  The 
liame,  however,  is  aUo  applied  lo  the  Frankincense- 
Iree  itself.  "  Fursica(-1,  tin'  L^amsh  travt  Urr,"  ub- 
twres  Adams,  "gave  ibe  name  of  Amyrtt  Kaiaf  to 
Ikr  Frankincense-tree^  and  Colebrook  calls  it  Bot- 
weltM  turifera.  However,  as  Stackhouse  and  Spren- 
gel  Slate,  lliere  is  still  great  uncertainty  about  the 
tree  whicli  produces  tin;  fninkincensc.  Dr.  Harris 
remarke,  tbat '  wbat  is  called  "  pure  incense"  is  no 
doabl  the  aanw  as  the  nuueuia  tkttra  of  Virgil.'  Dr. 
Martyn  farther  states,  that  the  ancients  called  the 
best  sort  of  incense  '  nisle.*  A  late  writer  on  this 
class  of  111!  iliciiial  substances.  Dr.  Maton,  says, 
*  Some  authors  have  considered  the  genuine  X/6a- 
Mf  (7%iu)  to  have  been  obtained  fn>m  the  Junipe- 
rut  LyciOy  and  to  constitute  the  Ohbanum  of  oar 
shops,  but  I  cannot  find  any  pa^^agr  in  the  ancient 
authors  sulilcicntiy  precise  lo  corroborate  this  con- 
jecture.' According  to  Ainmonius  and  ihe  scholi- 
aak  oa  Aristophanes*  the  tree  is,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  named  ;UtaMri  and  the  term  AiAimror  is  to 
ba  restricted  to  the  Fnnkiaoense  itsdf.  Thao> 
ahnatos,  however,  doea  not  use  the  tenns  m  tbis 
sense."' 

LIBATIO.    (ViJ.  Sacbificiub.) 

UBELLA.  (KmL  Dbmasios.) 

UBELLUS  is  the  diminutive  fbrm  of  hber,  and 
signifies,  properly,  a  little  hook.  A  libellus  was 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  writing  by  being 
written,  like  our  books,  by  pages,  whereas  other 
«iitin(a  ware  written  ArcamrM  cAsria.*  A  libel- 
Ins,  hewever,  did  not  neeessarOj  eonaiHt  of  aeveral 

pagbB.    It  was  used  by  the  RoooaBS  as  a  tOCboical 

term  in  the  follow mg  cases  : 

1.  Ltbtlli  aecusalorum  or  aecutatorii  were  the  writ- 
ten accusations  which  in  some  cases  a  plaintiff, 
after  having  reeeived  the  permission  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  a  person,  drew  up,  signe<l,  ami  sent  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  the  city  to  the  prae- 
tor, and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul  *  ((Jompare 
Actio,  p.  17.)  The  form  in  which  a  libellus  accu- 
aatorios  was  to  be  written  Is  deeeribed  by  Ulpian  in 
a  case  of  ailuhery.*  The  acriiscr  had  to  sign  the 
libellus,  and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obliged 
to  get  somebody  cl.se  t"  dn  ii  fur  liiin.  If  the  litjel- 
*ns  was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  form,  it  was 
mvaKd,  1»at  the  plaintiff  bad  still  the  right  to  bring 
the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form.* 

2.  Ltbelli  famost  were  what  we  call  libels  or  pas- 
quinades, intended  to  injure  the  character  of  per- 
sons. A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  inflicted  very 
sewre  ponishmeats  on  those  who  comiK^sed  defam- 
itory  writings  against  any  |NVSon.'  During  the 
latter  peirt  of  the  RepuMie  this  law  appcare  lo  have 
been  suspended,  for  Tacitus*  says  that,  previous  to 
the  Hme  of  Augustus,  libels  had  never  been  legJilly 
punished,*  and  that  Augustus,  provoked  by  the  au- 
dacity with  which  Cassius  Severus  brought  into 
disrepute  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age, 
ordained,  by  a  lex  iiiajestati«,  that  the  authors  of 
libelli  famosi  should  be  brought  to  trial.    On  this 

,  Augustus,  who  was  informed  of  the  exist- 
of  several  such  works,  had  a  search  made  at 


1.  (ThtophrMt.,  H.  P.,  \t.,  II.— Din«c<«r.,  iii.,  79.— Virjr., 
Owwg.,  ii.,  313.— Adama,  Api>end.,  «.  ».)— 5.  (Thei»phrMt.,  H. 
p.,  iz.,  4.— Dioaoiir..  i.,  81. — Asiatic  Reaearchet,  vol.  u.,  p.  3T7. 


Rome  by  the  adiles,  and  in  o.htr  plaoss  by  the 
local  magistrates,  and  ordered  ihe  libels  to  be  burn- 
ed ;  some  of  Uh;  aulliors  were  subjected  to  punish 
ment.*  A  law  quoted  by  Ulpian*  ordained  that  the 
aotbor  of  a  libeDos  famoras  shouM  be  intestabilis , 
and  during  the  latter  peririfl  of  the  Empire  we  find 
that  capital  f»unishment  was  not  only  inflicted  upon 
the  aulhor,  hut  upon  those  persons  in  whose  pos- 
session a  libellus  famoaus  was  found,  or  who  did 
not  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  eame  into  their  hands.' 

3.  Libellut  memorialis,  a  pocket  or  memoTOndutn 
book.*  The  li(>cllu3,  from  which  Cicero*  commu* 
nieales  a  meinoraiidum  of  BnitUS,  appeora  to  iMVff 
been  a  book  of  this  kind. 

4.  The  word  libellus  waa  abo  applied  to  a  vaiin 
ty  of  writings,  which  in  most  eases,  probably,  oo» 
sisted  of  one  page  only : 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  danger 
whioh  threatened  his  life,*  and  to  any  short  lettan 
or  reports  addressed  to  the  senate  or  private  indi> 
viduais.* 

b.  To  the  bills  (-allcd  i:'ni!iitli.>rii  or  nninera 
rti,  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exlubilioos 
distributed  among  the  people.  (  Vii.  ObAMAToaasb 
p.  476 ) 

e.  To  petitions  to  the  emperors.*  The  emperors 

had  their  especial  oflicers  or  secretaries  who  at- 
tended to  all  petitions  [libcllts  pr^rfectua*),  and  who 
read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  ofthacm- 
peror.**  Such  a  libellus  is  still  exuou"'* 

i.  To  the  bill  of  appeal  called  UMbu  apptUuitirbut 
which  a  person  whi>  did  not  acquiesce  in  a  judicial 
sentence  had  to  send  in  after  tlic  lapse  of  two  o? 
three  days 

«.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  in  ease  of  a  debtor  having  ab> 
sconded  '*  Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon  tbe 
estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who  wished 
lo  pay  for  him  soiiu  linie.s  pulled  dowt^such  bills.'* 

/.  To  bills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
puUie  ttiat  ther  had  found  things  which  had  been 
lost,  and  in  Whwh  they  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  property."  The  owner  gave  to  the  (iiuler  a 
reward  {tvperpa),  and  received  his  property  back, 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  libellns  vrhat  he  had  loet,  stated  his  name 
and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward  tn  the 
person  who  found  his  property  and  brought  it  back 
to  him.'* 

LIB£R  {fitOUov),  a  Book.  The  most  common 
material  on  which  boolts  were  vrritten  by  tbe  Greeks 

and  Romans  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind  {liber,  whence 
the  Latin  name  (or  a  bouk)  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 
This  plant  was  culled  by  the  ]'gy()tians  Uy bins  {^iv- 
CJiMf),  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  name  for  a 
book  (fiMUcv).  It  fomied  un  article  of  commerae 
long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,'*  and  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  as  ia 
pruvt'd  by  the  number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at 
llerculaneum.  In  the  sixth  century  uf  the  Christian 
ii?ra  the  duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by 
Theodoric  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodo* 
nis  wrote  a  letter,'*  in  whicli  he  congratulates  tiie 
world  on  the  cessalinn  of  a  l.ix  so  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce  The 
pap>Tus-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  h>-vj\n  often 
feet  and  more,  and  pap«'r  v^'as  prepared  from  the 


— Arittoph.,  Plat.,  703,  with  acbol. — Adoma,  Append.,  a.  ▼.)— 3 
<8ttet.,  Jol.,  M.)— 4.  (Cod.  0,  tiu  3,  •.  8.— Dig.  46,  Ut.  5,  a.  S, 
17,  S»  1 47,  til.  %  Si  ^*i-r^  (I^C-  ^     Jt  ••  >->-«■  JJo^!; 


<8ttet., 


M4,  aee.->Ttait,  Aas^  iii.,  44.— Plin.,  Bmit..  vii.,  ST.— Com-  — nv  ^mann.,  «,  <«.  mih.  ^ 
pM<  ilriawni.  Do  PodB.. c.  187,  Ac.)— T.  (CichD*  lUpab.,  490.)— 14.  (S«iim'.,  Dp  Bviivf.,  iv,,  lt.H- IS.  tHant.,  Jtad..  t« 
tT.,lU.— Amul>.,ir.,p.Ui.)«-4.  (Ain.,i.,n.)— 9.  (Gins|anCie.  3.7.  ftc— Dig.  47,  tit.  2,  i.  44.)— 14.  (Pni|Niit.,  ih., tl,  SI,  M. 
ad  Fmb.,  iii.,  U  •  — H.      «.}-  19.  (li.,  98.) 
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1.  (Dion  Caaa.,  In.,  27.;-2  (Uii'.  47,  tiU  10,  a.  5.)-a.  (Cod. 
9.  Ut.  S6.>— 4.  (.Su.  t..  Jul.,  5«.)— 5.  (ad  AU.,  Ti.,  I,  (>  S.)— e. 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  bl.— Id.,  Catig..  1».)— 7.  (SmC,  Jul.,  48.— Id.,  Oo- 
ia».,  M.— Cic.  ad  Plun.,  jd.,  U.)— 8.  (SMt.,  Octav.,  53  — Mart^ 
nil.,  31,  3 ;  83,  l.}-9.  (Dif.lO,  tit.  ft.)— 10.  (SocU.  Domit.,  14.) 
—II.  (vifai.  Grotor,  laaertnt.,  p.  ooiru.J.)— IS.  (Dif.  40,  ut.  IJ 
—It.  (OiB.,  Pro  qalBCt..  4, 19^  19.— lUia,  HSB.1PrirMr.,  f 
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IMK  Mti»  or  peUiclea  which  sumand  the  ^nt  ia 
laaMliwiitK  manner  aerording  to  Pliny.*  Tbedif- 

lerent  pieces  were  joined  to^retlier  by  the  turbid 
Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutinous  prDpcrty. 
A  layer  of  pajiyrus  {schcda  or  philyra)  was  laid  flat 
to  a  board,  and  a  cross  la^er  put  over  it ;  and  being 
ilnit  pwyared,  the  tayen  were  pressed,  and  after- 
ward  dried  in  the  sun.  The  sheets  were  then 
fastened  or  pasted  together,  tlie  best  being  taken 
first,  and  then  the  inferior  s^lieeis.  There  were 
never  more  than  twenty  in  a  scapus  or  roll.  The 
Mpyri  foand  in  Egyptian  tombs  differ  very  much  in 
lengtbt  bat  not  much  in  breadth,  as  the  breadth  was 
TTHbably  determined  by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips 
talten  from  the  plant.  The  leng^th  might  l)e  carried 
^3  almost  any  extent  by  fastening  one  sheet  to  an- 
other. The  writing  was  in  oolumns,  with  a  blank 
Blip  between  them.*  The  form  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  papyri  rolls  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  woodem,  takm  from  paintinga  foand  at 
Pompeii.* 


The  paper  (tharta)  made  flrom  the  papyrus  was 
-f  ditfcn  111  ij:i;.I,',;rs.  The  best  was  called  after 
Augustus,  the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which 
«aa  originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieratic  a.  be- 
eaose  it  was  appropriated  to  t)ie  sacred  books.  The 
•nest  paper  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  EmpeTor  Claudius.  The  infi  ru>r  kinds  were 
called  Ampkitheatriea,  Saitua,  Lc/icolica,  from  the 
pluiea  in  E|ypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also  Fan- 
■MM,  from  one  Fannioa,  who  liad  a  celebrated  man- 
nfaetory  at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporetica 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  w.ts  cliiefly  used  by 
merchants  far  packing  their  t^ood  ,  from  which  cir- 
eamstance  it  obtajaM  ita  na  n  ' 

Mext  to  the  paRynis,  pBrchment  {mcmhrana)  was 
the  most  common  material  for  writing  upon.  It  is 
•aid  to  have  been  invcnln!  liy  Kuincncs  II.,  king  of 
Fergamus,  in  consequence  oj  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
aea.*  It  ia  probable,  however,  that  Eumenea  intro- 
duced only  some  improvement  in  the  maanftctore 
of  parctiincnt.  as  Hcrmlotus  mentions  writiQg  oa 
skins  as  ctHumon  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the 
lonians  had  been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of 
•kina  {StfOipai)  to  hooka.*  Other  materials  are 
•lao  mentioiied  as  used  for  writiag  oe,  but  books 
appear  to  have  been  almost  invariabqf  written  either 
opon  papyrus  or  parchment. 

Tlir-  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal'  speaks  of 
la  extremely  long  tiagedy  as 

'•  siunmi  plena  jam  mari^'ine  lihri 
ScnplM  ft  in  lergo  malum  Jiruiua  Orulu." 
iaeh  works  were  called  opts to^nu phi,*  and  are  also 

•id  to  be  written  it  arcrsa  rharlu* 

The  back  of  the  pa{)er,  instead  of  being  written 
apon.  was  usually  stained  with  saffron  colour  or  the 
cedrus'*  (erocoe  meaArana  taheUa^^).  We  learn  from 
Ovid  that  the  oedms  prodoeed  a  yellow  coloor.** 


I.  (II.  N..  Jill..  23.)— 5.  (Eiyptiaii  Anti<iiiitic»,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  7, 
I-hm1..  1836.)  — 3.  (Orli.  I'..iiij.pii,  p.  187.1  —  4.  (Plin..  H.  N., 
mi^n^U)—i.  (Plin.,  If.  N..  xiii..  81.)- d.  (».,58  1-7.  (I.,  5  ) 
— (Mis..  BpMt.,  iiU  a^-V.  (Man.,  vui..  (».)— 10.  (LveiiUL 

"Ck:- 1*  (Ovid,  tbc,  ik,  I,  IM 


As  paper  and  parchment  wor«  dear  it  waa  /ra 
qnentl^  the  custom  to  erase  or  wash  out  writmg  of 

little  importancf,  and  to  write  upon  the  p»•^er  oi 
parchment  a<^ain,  «hrh  was  then  called  I'aitmp- 
srslux  {TTaXiux^'ijOTOi).  This  practice  is  mcntiooed 
by  Ciceru,'  who  praisea  his  friend  Trebatiua  foi 
having  been  so  eeonomieal  as  to  write  upon  a 
limpsest,  but  wonders  what  those  writin;;s  coidd 
have  been  which  were  considered  uf  less  importance 
ilian  a  letter.* 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  » 
as  to  form  one  sheet,  and  when  the  work  was  fi» 
ished,  it  was  rolled  on  a  staff,  whence  it  was  raUed 
a  Tolumen ;  and  hence  we  have  the  expression  cvol^ 
vere  librum  *  Wlien  an  author  diviJeil  a  work  into 
several  books,  it  was  usual  to  include  only  one  book 
In  a  volume  or  roll,  ao  that  there  were  generally  the 
same  number  of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid* 
calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses  "  muiatm 
ter  quinque  vvlumhta  forma."*  When  a  liook  was 
long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes ; 
thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  work  in  three  books,  **Ma«s 
soAmiuM  propter  amMmdutem  dmai." 

In  the  papyri  ruls  finmd  at  Herculaneuro,  ttn 
stick  on  wliieh  the  papyrus  is  rolled  docs  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by'  it. 
lJ.sually,  however,  there  were  balla  or  bosses,  onia 
meiUed  or  painted,  called  umtUiei  or  camiM,  whid 
were  ftatened  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  and  projectSL 
from  the  papyrus.'  The  ends  of  the  nd!  \\  i n-  .:-»re- 
fully  cut,  polished  with  pumicc-stonc,  and  coloured 
black ;  they  were  called  the  pcminct  fronUi* 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury,  it  was  freqce&i^ 
put  in  a  parchment  eaae,  which  was  stained  with  ■ 
purple  colour,  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  lu'uni 
Martial*  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea  togm. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by  the  (ireck 
MUtyba  (atrrv&u**),  which  Hesychius  explains  bf 
6t(*(mTivai  cTO%td. 

The  title  of  th'  .io«k  {tttulus,  indn)  was  written 
on  a  small  stri .  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  CP'  y  {coccum  or  mimum].  Wmkclniana 
supposed  '  .(  the  title  was  on  a  kmd  of  ticket  aua- 
ponded  ( .  the  roll,  as  ia  seen  in  die  pain^igs  at 
Herculaneum  (aee  woodcut),  but  it  waamost  i^roh- 
ably  stuck  on  the  papyrtis  itself."  We  learn  Uum 
Seneca**  and  Martial"  that  the  |)ortraits  of  tin-  au- 
thors were  oAen  placed  on  the  first  page  of  the 
work.'*  Compara  the  aitielee  Atsaiibiitvii,  Bibu* 

OPOLA,  BULIOTHIOA,  CALAMOa,  CaPSA,  STTIiVa. 

LIBERA'LIA.   (Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  366.) 
LIBERA'US  C.\US.\.    0'«l  AssEuxoa.) 
LrHERI.    ( Vtd.  Inosnui,  Libektos.) 
LI  BEKO'RUM  JUS.  (  Vid.  Julia  bt  Paka  Pa»> 

PiBA  LbX.) 

LIBERTUS,  LIBERTliros    Frvemen  {Meri) 

were  either  iiiLjc  luii  {vtd.  Inoem'i)  or  ltt)ertini.  Lib- 
ertini  were  those  [a  rsons  who  had  been  released 
from  legal  servitude  {qui  ex  jusla  temilute  mcnumi§ 
ai  MMf").  A  OMnumitted  slave  waa  libertus  (ihati^ 
liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master;  with  rt^ 
ence  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  after  manu 
mission,  he  was  libertinus.   According  to  Suetonius, 
libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertiis  in  the  lime 
the  censor  Appiua  Claudius,  and  for  aome  ttOM 
after;**  but  this  la  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  It  i 
the  extant  Roman  writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  legitima  manumission 
the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testamentum :  if 


1.  (ad  Fun..  Tii..  18 }— 9.  {Camwt  Catnl'.,  zxii.,  9.— Mar 
tial,xiv.,7.)— 3.  (Cic.ad  Alt.,  IX..  II.)— 4.  (Tnit.,i.,l,  117.)— a 
(Compare  Cic,  Tuic.,  iii.,  3.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  xtii.,  17.)— 4.  (Bp 
iii.,5.)-7.  (M.-irlial.  iii.,  8.-ld.,  0,  15.-Tibull.,  i.i..  1,  11- 
Ond.  Tn»t.,  i..  1.  8.)—*.  (0»id,  I.  c.)-9.  (i..  03.)— 10.  (L  w 
ad  Att..  IT.,  5.)— 11.  (Comparo  TibuU..  I.  c.)— 13.  (De  TraMm 
a>H  ».>— IS.  (liv..  180.)-14.  (B«clMb  OnllM,  i„  •  ICMni 
-U.  (Oshu.  i..  ll.)-l«.  (CUtML. e.  U  ) 
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die  maaumitted  slave  was  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  if  he  was  the  qairitarisQ  property  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  if  he  was  manumitted  in  proper  fonu  {ire^ii- 
$mt,  justa  el  Ugilima  manumutume),  be  became  a 
eivis  Romanus  :  if  any  of  these  conditiont  were 
waDting,  be  became  a  Latimn,  and  in  some  oaaea 
only  a  deditieius.  (FiVI.  MAitirmssio.)  Thos  there 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  liberti: 
eives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani.  and  dediiicii. 

llie  status  of  a  civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a  dedi- 
ttBiiis  bava  been  ab»a4y  deaeiibed.  {Vid.  Cimis. 
Skvrnoii.) 

Originiilty,  slaves  who  were  so  manumilled  as 
not  to  become  civt'3  Romani,  were  still  slaves;  but 
the  prctor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not  maka 
them  eives  Romani.  Hie  lex  Jmla  gave  them  a 
certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
L>atiiu  Juniani :  they  were  called  Latmi,  says  Gaius,' 
because  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
jLaitni  cohiniarii,  and  Juniani,  becaose  the  Junia 
lex  gave  them  freedom,  wheran  before  they  were 
by  strict  law  {ex  jure  Quiritium)  slaves.  Gains* 
says  that  the  lex  junia  declared  such  manumitted 
persons  to  be  as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman 
citizens  by  birth  (cites  Romani  ti^caMt),  who  had 
gone  out  from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  oolony,  and 
thereby  had  become  Latini  colon iarii :  this  passage, 
which  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  ia    niarki  d  on  by 

A  Latinus  could  attain  the  civitas  in  several 
ways.*  (Vtd.  Latinitas.)  As  the  patria  poCestas 
was  a  jus  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens,  it  followed 
that  a  Latinus  had  not  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
children.  If,  however,  he  had  married  either  a 
Latina  and  had  begotten  a  child,  who  would,  of 
course,  be  a  LatfaHH,  or  had  married  a  RflOiatt  eivis, 
and  had  begotten  a  child,  which,  by  a  senatus  con- 
inhum  of  Hadrian,  would  be  a  Romanus  civis,  he 
might,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
iElia  i>cntia,  in  the  former  case  obtain  the  civitas 
Ibr  himself,  his  wife,  and  child,  and  in  both  cases 
■eqiiire  the  patria  polcataa  over  hia  cMA  joat  as  if 
ttie  child  had  been  born  in  jniue  fraptis  * 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  liberlini,  it 
IS  necessary  to  remember  that  even  those  who  were 
cives  Romani  were  not  ingenui,  and  that  their  pa- 
ironi  had  atiU  certain  righta  with  reapect  to  them. 
The  Latini  were  under  some  special  ineapaeilies ; 
for  the  lex  Junia,  whicli  drterinined  their  .status, 
neither  gave  them  ihe  power  of  makir.g  a  will,  nor 
of  taking  property  under  a  will,  nor  of  ^ing  named 
tutores  in  a  wiU.  They  could  not,  therefore,  take 
either  as  heredes  or  legatarii,  but  they  coold  take 
by  way  of  fideicommissum  *  The  >oi:3  of  lihertini 
were  ingenui,  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  rights, 
and  tlie  descendants  of  libertini  were  oomeUmes 
ttimted  with  their  servile  origin.* 

The  law  whldi  concerns  the  property  (b<ma)  of 
libertini  may  be  appropriately  eottsidefed  under  Pa- 
Ttcvu»  :  see  also  Ingcnci. 

IJBKiri  l'.S  (CREEK)  ('ATaevflfpof),  a  freed- 
man.  It  was  not  unfrequeot  for  a  master  at  Athens 
to  restore  a  slave  to  fiieedom,  or  to  aflow  hhn  to 
^rchase  it.  The  state  into  which  a  slave  thus  en- 
tered was  railed  dTre'AevGfiua,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
ro^  iavTo\  *    It  IS  not  quite  certain  whether  those 

ersons  who  are  termed  oi  ^upif  olKovvrtf*  were 
ewise  freedmen,  as  tlie  grammarians  assert,  or 
whether  they  were  persons  yet  in  slavery,  but  living 
separated  from  their  master's  household  ;  but  in 
Itemosthenes"  the  expression  .tw/wV  v*'^'  is  evideni- 

1.  <l.,  «;  Hi.,  56.;— 2.  (ui..  «;  )—.•».  (Zntw  hnf!.  n  ,  p.  320.) 
—4.  (0»ju».  I..  '2B,  Ac  — Ulji.,  Krag..  lil.  J.)— 5.  iG^i:  ;;.  i.,  30, 
•e.)— e.  (Gaius  1.,  24.)-7.  (H.  r..  Sena.,  i„  ft,M.)-S.  lDi>- 
MoMh  ,  Pro  Phorm.,  p.  U.  (Dcmoathn  MVPt  U,  f  80.) 

10.  (c  E'jeix.  •!  MMmb.,  p  USl.) 


ly  used  aa  synonymous  with  "  he  has  been  e:nanet 
pated."  A  slave,  when  manumitted,  entered  ;ntc 
the  status  cf  a  ftcruiKOf  {vid.  MsToicts),  and,  ae 
such,  he  had  not  only  tu  pay  ttie  ftrroUtaVt  but  a 
triobolon  in  addition  to  it.  This  Arioboloi  was 
probably  the  tax  which  shiveholders  had  to  pay  tn 
the  Repobtte  fbr  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  iha 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  indem- 
nify the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have  lost  bj 
every  manumission  of  a  alavn.*  The  coaneKlon  of 
a  freedman  with  hia  fimner  maater  waa,  however, 
not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manomfssion,  for  he 
had  throughout  his  lifp  to  rrtjard  him  as  Ins  patron 
{rrpocrruT^f),  and  to  fuilil  certain  duties  towards  him. 
In  what  these  duties  consisted  beyond  the  obliga 
tiion  of  ahowing  gratitude  and  reapect  towards  his 
deliverer,  and  m  taking  him  for  hia  patron  in  all  hit 
affairs,  is  uncertain,  though  they  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  by  the  la  ws  of  Athens.'  Whether  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  a  person  and  his  freedman 
descended  to  the  children  of  the  latter,  ia  likewise 
unknown.  That  a  master,  in  ease  his  flvedmao 
died,  had  some  claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from 
Isa-'us.*  The  neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  which  « 
freedman  had  towards  his  former  master  was  pros 
ecuted  by  the  omMrrooiov  SUv-  iVid.  AIIOZTA 
£IOT  AIKH.) 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some 
times  to  frceduni,  but  in  what  degree  such  freedmen 
partook  of  the  civic  franchise  is  not  known.  That 
they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan  franchise 
is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysostomns  ;*  but 
Miiller*  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan  freed- 
men, after  passing  through  several  stages,  might  in 
tlic  cn  l  oljtain  the  full  franchise  ;  this  opinion, 
however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Spartan  freedmen 
were  fteqnently  used  in  the  armies  and  in  the  flceti 
and  were,  according  to  Myro,*  designated  by  tliO 
names  of  u^rat,  uSiairoroi,  IpvKr^ptc,  ieomaitvait 
rat,  and  vro<5a,u(j<Tf(f. 

LIBITINA  RII.    (Vid.  FcNUB,  p.  469.) 

LIBRA,  dtm.  LIBELLA  (oraBfto^),  a  Balance,  a 
paur  of  Scalea.  The  principal  parte  of  thia  inatnh 
ment  were,  1.  The  beam  {rid.  Jooon),  whence  any* 

thing  whir-h  is  to  be  wrighni  is  sa:d  i't-^  i^v}dv  avui' 
SXr'iOrivai,  literally,  •*  to  l>e  thrown  under  ihe  beam."* 
2  The  tuo  scales,  called  in  Greek  Tu?Mi'Ta*  and 
wXioTtyye*  and  in  I^atin  Aracet.'*  {Vid.  Lanx.) 
Hence  the  verb  rs^ovrHb  fa  employed  as  equiva- 
lent to  ara6/iuu  and  to  the  Latin  libra,  and  is  applied 
as  descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in 
the  air."  The  beam  was  made  without  a  tungue, 
being  held  by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  (ligitimt 
pvfia%  fixed  in  the  centre.  (See  the  woodcut.) 
specimens  of  bronze  balances  may  be  seen  in  the 
Brilibh  Museum,  and  in  other  collections  of  anti- 
quities, and  also  of  the  steelyard  {vid.  Stktera), 
which  was  used  for  tiie  same  purpose  as  the  libra. 
The  woodeut  to  the  artMe  CATawA  shows  some  ol 
the  chains  by  which  the  scales  are  suspended  from 
the  beam  In  the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  balance 
is  also  introduced  emblematically  in  ,i  (jieat  variety 
of  ways.  Cicero'*  mentions  the  balance  of  Critola- 
na,  in  vrhieh  the  good  things  of  the  soul  were  put 
into  one  scale,  and  those  of  the  body  and  all  exter- 
nal things  into  the  other,  and  the  first  was  found  to 
outueigli  ilu'  second,  itiough  it  included  both  earth 

1.  (IJotlth,  Puhl.  Ecuu.  r.f  Athrui,  li.,  p.  48.)  — 3.  (Mtftt 
uwi  Scham.,  AU.  Pruc.,  p.  473,  die— PcUt.,  Lege.  Alt.,  li.,  0,  p. 
S6I.— ComMM  nslo»  IM  Laf.,  xk,  p.  •ia.>--£  (Ds  NiooMr. 
iirrt^.,  c.  a.— lUwtor.  ad  Alts.,  i.,  fe.— Cw|Mn  Bosmw,  Dt 

Jor.  hcrod.  Ath..  p.  9l  )  — 4.  (Ont.,  xxxri.,  p.  448,  B.)— S 

I  L)>jr  .  ill.,  3,  ♦3.)— 6.  (up.  Athen.,  p.  871.)— 7.  (.SlUo,  ▼ 
II.,  1.,  8.)— 8  (Horn.,  11.,  viii.,  W.— IJ.  ib.,  xii..  433.— Id.  ib. 
>n  .  65y.— IJ  lb.,  iix.,  223.-  Id.  ib..  liii.,  2<«).-Ari»loph. 
R»n.,  Mrj  )-  ',i  I  ArisUii.h..  Ran.,  1425  )— 10.  (Virg.,  JRu.,  Hi 
I''  M  .  IV  .  III.-  dr..  Acail  .iv..  13.)-  11.  (FbltoMllt.  JSO 
Imar..  6.— Wakkcr,  ad  toe.)— 13.  (Taac.,  v.,  17.) 
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•sd  sea.  In  Egyptian  paintiags  the  bdlanoe  ia  oft«n 
introducf^d  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  mods  of 
coaiparing  together  the  amount  of  a  dcccasrd  man'* 
meriu  and  of  his  delects.  The  aonexed  woodcut 


is  tnliPn  froiii  a  beautiful  bronze  patera,  representing 
Mercury  and  A[M)11o  enjiaKed  in  exploring  the  fates 
of  Acliillcs  ;iiul  Mriiinon,  liv  \vci!:lun>;  tlie  attendant 
genius  of  llie  unc  against  thai  of  the  other.'  A  t»al- 
■see  is  often  repn  scnteil  on  the  reverse  of  the  Ro 
man  imperial  coins i  aod,  to  indicate  more  distinctly 
its  signiAcatiun.  it  is  ftequeniiy  held  by  a  female  in 
her  right  hand,  while  she  supports  a  cornucopia  in 
her  left,  the  words  .eqvitas  avovsti  being  inscrit)ed 
OB  the  maixin^  so  ivs  to  denote  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality wiUi  wbicli  the  emperors  dispensed  their 
tmtraty. 

The  constellation  hbra  is  plrioed  in  the  zodiac  at 
tJ  D  equinox,  l)ecause  it  is  the  [M  riud  ol  the  year  at 
-a  hich  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced.* 

The  mason's  or  carpenter's  level  was  called  libra 
or  KbdUi  (whenee  theEn^h  name)  on  account  of 
its  rejemblance  in  many  respects  to  a  balance.* 
llencB  the  verb  libro  meant  to  level  as  well  as 
:o  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the  article  Circixus, 
which  is  inserted  sideways,  shows  a  libelUt  fabrilis 
having  the  forai  of  the  letter  A,  and  the  line  and 
phimmet  {pcrpendiculum)  depending  from  the  apex. 

LIBR.V  or  AS,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
amuni;  the  Komans  and  Italians.  Many  aneiiiit 
specmiens  of  this  weight,  its  parts  and  multiples, 
luive  come  down  to  us ;  but  of  these  some  are  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  differ  so  much  in  weight  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  dilTcrrnce  between  some  of  these  sprcimens  i.s 
as  uiueli  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  mo.st  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Hussey* 
and  Bockh.*  This  variety  ia  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  well-known  earelesaneas  of  the  Ro- 
mans iii  keoping  to  their  standards  of  wcii'h'..^,  am! 
partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  extant  \\ rights 
•re  nom  provincial  towns,  in  which  thi.s  c an  n.ss- 
■eaawaa  noinrioualy  greater  than  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Roman  coins  romiah  a  mode  of  eatonlating 
the  wr:L'lit  nf  the  Iihn,  which  has  been  more  relied 
on  llian  any  uilier  liy  most  modern  writers.  The 
As  will  iiH  tu  Ip  us  m  this  calculation,  hecaubc  its 
weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was  very  early 
dtnlnished,  and  the  existing  specimens  diflTer  from 
each  othei  very  greatly.  {Vtd.  Ab.)  "We  must, 
therefore,  look  only  to  the  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Now  thf  avcrai;e  WLiyht  of  the  extant  !^|M:'cimens 
of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and  in  the  early 
Bgcc  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  wliu  to  the  pound. 
{Ytd.  Dkkarius.)   The  iM)mni,  then,  by  this  calcula- 

I.  (Winckclnmnn.  Muu.'itr.-d.,  133.— .Millin,  I'einl.  de  \aMi~i 
Ast-.t.  I.,  pi.  ly.  t'  3'.), 1-2.  (Virsf-,  (;.-,,r^-..  i.,  208.— Plin.,  U. 
tf^  inii.,  25.— S.  tn.l.  Ill  Anit.,  89.1—3.  (Varro,  l>»'  Hp  Ru»t,, 
L,  •.— C<jluim  i;.a.  1  1..  13.— Plm.,  II.  N..  xnvi.,  23.)— 4.  (An 
MM  WaiffhU,  A  r,  x.,  «  3.)— 6.  (Melrulug.  UuUnuch.,  p  170.) 
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tion,  ironid  contain  5040  grains  Again,  ttm  amm 
of  iIm  early  gold  coinage  were  eqnu  in  weight  le 

afeflUMlumand  its  multiples.  (Vid  Avrvx  )  Now 
the  scmpulum  was  the  288th  part  of  the  pound 
(rid.  Ukcia),  and  the  average  of  the  serupular  aure? 
has  boen  found  by  Letronne  to  be  about  17^  grains 
Henoe  the  pound  would  be  988  X  17is= 6040  grama, 
as  before.  The  next  anrei  coined  were,  according 
to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and,  ihereforc.  if  tl:e  aboT< 
calculation  be  right,  — 12G  grains  ;  and  ue  do  tind 
many  of  this  weight.  But,  well  as  these  results 
hang  together,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  tivth; 
for,  besides  the  uncertainty  which  always  attends 
the  process  of  calculating  a  larger  quantity  from  a 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  mult ip! [ration  of  a  sinaL' 
error,  we  have  every  reasoi  to  believe  that  the  ex 
istingcofaMdonotoomeup  to  their  nominal  weight, 
for  there  was  an  early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mini 
to  make  money  below  weight*  (compare  As,  ActDM, 
Denarius),  and  we  have  no  proof  that  any  t  xianl 
coins  belonged  to  the  very  wliut  coinage,  and, 
therefore,  no  security  that  tlN|y  mnj  not  have  been 
depreciated.  In  fact,  then  ■»  oaiiy  apadaaena  of 
the  denarius  extant  which  weigh  more  than  the 
above  average  of  60  ^'rains  It  is  therefore  proba- 
ble thai  the  weight  of  5040  grains,  obtained  from 
this  source,  is  too  little. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  ponnd  ie  from 
the  relation  between  the  Roman  weigiits  and  mens- 
uri  s  The  chief  measures  which  aid  us  in  this  in- 
quiry are  the  amphora,  or  quadrantal,  and  ihe  con- 
gius.  The  solid  contents  of  the  amphora  were 
equal  to  a  cube  of  which  the  aide  was  one  R4Mi.aL 
foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  eontained  was  Of. 
pounds.  Hence,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  lenf^h  of 
the  Roman  fool  independently,  it  will  give  us  il  f 
bolid  contents  of  the  amphora,  from  which  we  can 
deduce  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  But  :t 
may  he  ohiained  at  once  flrom  the  congioa  of  V«» 
pasian,  which  holds  10  Roman  pounds,  and  was 
found  by  Dr.  Hase  (in  1721)  to  contain  520:}7  6y 
grains  troy  of  distillid  water.  {Vtd.  Conoiu*  ) 
This  would  give  for  the  pound  6203  769  grains  troy, 
or  very  nearly  8904  grains  =lli  ouncea  and  OO'W 
grains.  By  another  experiment  (in  1690),  Auxout 
found  the  consius  to  contain  51463  2  $;rains  troy. 
This  would  make  iht^  iionnd  51 IG  :}'.^  irrains  troy, 
which  is  only  57  44U  grains  less  than  betbre.  Uus> 
sey  considers  that  Dr.  Hase's  experiment  in  mora 
to  be  relied  on  than  Auzoui's,  as  being  more  re- 
cent. The  difference  may  be  partly  owing  to  an 
other  oaii.se,  which  throws  doubt  on  the  whole 
calculation.  The  interior  surface  of  the  congius 
may  have  been  injured  by  time  and  other  caoMa* 
and  ita  capadigr  therefore  increased.  Wona  aa- 
serta  this  as  a  (hct.*  Again,  the  natvra  of  the 
(Inid  employed  in  the  experiment,  its  temperature, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  all  in.<luence 
the  result,  and  the  error  from  these  sources  must 
occur  twice,  namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the 
congioa,  and  at  the  recent  weighing  of  ita  contents. 
Still  these  errors  are  probably  small,  and  thereforr 
we  may  take  the  weight  of  6204  grains  troy,  as  ob- 
tained from  this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  poond. 
Thia  raaoU  very  little  eieeeda  that  ehiatocn  fkem 
the  coins  ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  give 
too  small  a  weight,  the  cxceas  may  be  viewed  rath- 
er as  a  correction  than  a  contradiction.  For  it 
given  aa  tlie  weight  of  the  deoanus  of  84  to  the 
pound  nearly  69  grains,  and  many  denarii  weigh  as 
much,  or  even  more.  The  scruple  would  be  19-01 
grains,  vi  nich  only  exceeds  the  average  of  extani 
specimens  by  about  talf  a  grain.*  Worm,  who  d» 

I.  (Plin.,  H.N-.sniii.,13,4e.)-'9.  (D«Paiid.,*c,yk78.)« 
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pet  ia  solely  on  the  coins,  makes  it  6063  685  grains 
troy.'  and  Bockh  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result.* 
The  uncial  divisioo,  ^cb  bu  been  noUoed  in 
■peaking  of  the  eoii}  As,  was  also  applied  to  the 

weight.  The  following  table  sliows  the  divisions 
of  the  poand,  with  tbeir  value  in  ounces  and  grams. 


As  or  Libvt   12 

Deunx   11 

Dextans  or  DaovBda  .  .  10 

Dodrans   9 

Bes  or  Be&iis     ....  8 

Septunx   7 

Semis  or  Semisiia  ...  6 

Quincanx   5 

Triens   4 

Quadrans  or  Teruiicius    .  3 

Sextans   2 

Sesconeia  or  Seacunx  li 

Uneia   1 


Ol. 

11} 

104 

8 
7 
6 
6 
♦ 
3 
2 
1 

1 
0 


Ont 

60  45 
64 
M 

57 
75 
88 
95 


Oi 
S8' 

42 
76 
HO 
84 


80-  06 

93  14 
97  21 
101  29 
1U3624 
lOS-  06 


or  433  666 


The  divisions  of  the  ounce  are  given  under  U.n- 
Wheratbowordpmio,  or  its  abbreviations  r. 
or  roxo.,  occur  with  a  simple  naoiber,  the  weight 

mderstoixl  is  the  libra. 

Tlio  name  Ithra  wa.s  also  given  lo  a  measure  of 
horn,  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  (uncitf)  by 
lines  marked  on  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oB.' 

LIBRA'KII,  the  name  of  alavea  wbo  were  em- 
ployed bjr  their  masters  in  writing  or  copying  in 
any  way.  They  niu.st  be  distinguished  from  the 
■cribae  publiei,  who  were  freemen  (vid.  ScKiSiC), 
and  ahc  from  tliu  iKMiksellers  {vid.  Bibliopola),  to 
both  of  whom  this  name  was  also  spplied.  The 
■laves  to  whom  the  name  of  Kbrarii  was  given  may 
be  divided  into  ttirrc  rlnssrs  : 

1.  Lthrani  who  \^L're  iinpluyed  in  cupying  books, 
called  xcnptorcs  Itbrani  by  Horace.*  These  librarii 
were  also  called  in  later  times  sM/ioMartt.*  Isiodore* 
•ajs  that  the  librarii  copied  both  old  and  new  books, 
while  the  antiquarii  copied  only  old  books.  Bec- 
ker,' however,  thinks  that,  w  hf  n  (he  cursive  charac- 
ter came  into  general  us«\  tlic  name  of  antiquarii 
was  applied  to  the  copyists  who  transcribed  books 
in  the  old  uncial  character.  The  name  of  librarii 
was  al»o  given  to  those  who  bound  hooka,*  and  U) 
those  who  had  the  caro  of  libraries. 

2.  Lrfiraia  a  xiutiiix  were  slaves  wlio  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters,  w  hen  studying,  to  make  ex- 
tvacls  from  books,  dec.*  To  this  class  the  votam, 
ot  short«hand  writers,  belonged,  who  could  write 
down  rapidly  whatever  their  masters  dictated  to 
them.** 

3.  Lthrani  ah  fpf-iiiJix,  whose  principal  duty  was 
to  write  If  Iters  In  m  tii'ir  masters*  dictatinn.**  To 
tUa  daas  belonged  Uie  slaves  called  ad  mamtHi,  a 
mann,  or  amtinveiuet.   (Vid.  Anxnvnmw.) 

LinK.\TOR  is,  in  criu  ral,  a  jx  rson  wlio  exam- 
ine things  by  a  Libra  ;  but  the  name  was,  m  par- 
ticular, api^ied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

1.  Lihntar  mpM^  a  person  whose  knowledge  was 
Indiapensable  in  the  eonstmetion  of  aqueducts,  sew- 
■18,  and  otlier  structures  for  the  purpose  of  convoy- 
falg  a  fli'iii  from  one  place  to  another.  Ho  examin- 
ed by  a  hyiiro'itatic  balance  {libra  ar/uana)  the  rcla- 
Cire  beightd  of  the  places  from  and  to  which  the 
w^ter  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  persoas  at  Rome 
K.tda  thin  ootmpatina  tbeir  business,  and  were  en- 

1.  (D*  Poad.,  &&,  p.  M.)— 9.  (Metnlo*.  ITiiMimelu,  1 9.)— 

I.  (Sael^  Jul.,  c  >B.<-Oal«a,  De  Comp.  Med.  Gen.,  i.,  17 ;  vi., 
•.— Hor..  Sitf..  II.,  ii..  9S-SI.)— (.  (Rp.  ad  Pit.,  3M.)-).  (Cod. 

II,  tit.  I»,  a.  10.— Cod.  Theod.,  A.  tit.  8,  •.  S.— Iiid.,  Ori*,,  ti., 
14.)— S.  (1.  0—7.  (CJallm,  i.,  p.  IM.)— 8.  (C-c.  .nl  Alt.,  \r.,4.) 
—0.  (Orrlli,  li»<T..  719.  —  Si:et..  CUn.l.,  2^  —  i  n    nil  F«m., 

)  — 10  (I'hn.,  Ep.,  ill.,  9.  — Martial,  nr.,  aO(».>  — II. 


gaged  under  the  curaioresaquaruin,  though  archiitx«s 
were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as  libratores.' 

4.  LArmioru  in  the  armies  wert  pi  >bablj  soldiera 
who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hnrling  \rith  their  rmn 
hands  iHbrando)  lances  or  spears  against  th'm  ' 
Lipsius'  thinks  that  the  libraiorcs  were  men  irho 
threw  darts  or  sIom  -s  ayainst  the  enemy  by  means 
of  machines,  lorvunta.*  But  this  suppooitiOB  eaf 
scarcely  be  supported  by  any  good  authorilj.  Dv* 
ring  the  time  of  the  Republic,  Ubratores  are  not  nvta* 
lioned  in  the  Roman  armies. 

LI'DRIPENS     ( V'.J  MANciPiTio  ) 

LiUURNA,  LlUL'Ri\IC.\  (AiCtrpwY,  A/«fpi»y;. 
commonly  a  bireme  with  the  mast  amidship,  as  ap 
pears  from  Lueian,*  bat  not  unfrequently  of  larger 
bulk,  as  may  be  faiferred  iVora  comparing  Ftorus.  iv., 
2,  with  Suetonius,  Ortav  ,  17.  from  winch  pa^^^a!i<■3 
we  learn  that  the  fleet  of  Augustus  at  .\ctiuin  con- 
sisted of  vessels  from  the  trieres,  the  lowest  line 
of  battle  ship,  to  the  hexeres,  and  that  the  ships 
were  Libemiew.  Horace*  alludes  to  the  immense 
sizf  of  the  ship-s  of  .\ntony  cumparid  wiih  tlirse 
LiburnicK.  From  the  dcscriplion  ol  llicm  by  \  .irro, 
as  quoted  by  A.  Gellius,'  they  appear  to  hav(  bi  cn 
originally  somewhat  similar  to  the  light  Indian 
boats,  literally  sewn  together,  which  are  now  need 
In  cross  the  surf  in  Madras  Roads.  The  IJburni 
biuciad  the  planks  of  tlicir  tmais  toy;('tficr  |)robably 
only  in  their  earliest  ami  riiil«>-.t  as  is  still 

the  practice  in  Malabar.  Pliny'  intbnus  us  that  the 
material  of  which  these  vessels  were  constructed 
was  pine  timber,  as  clear  from  resin  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  piratical  habits  of  the  lllyrian  nation, 
from  whose  shi|>s  the  Romans  atiixcd  this  term  to 
their  own,  are  described  by  .Apfnan.'  wlm  aisd  con- 
firms Lucianinlhe  statement  ibai  tin  y  wrrc  com> 
monly  biremes.  From  its  resemblance  in  sUapo  lo 
these  vessels,  the  I.ibumuro  or  litter  derives  ils 
name.  Its  convciiii  iicc  is  well  descrilti  d  by  Juv^ 
nal,"  though  some  commcntaidrs  ilitnk  that  this 
paaeagc  refers  to  Liburnian  .'«Iavt  >  w  ho  carried  tbn 
litter.  The  sharpness  of  the  beak  of  these  sbin^ 
which  was  probably  of  also  great  weight  (B8i»h 
conjcctiin  s  in  the  tricrcs  of  nearly  four  talents),  is 
clearly  intlicatcd  by  Plmy  "  'I  ht;  same  w  riU  r  also 
informs  us  that  they  were  coti.>tructed  sharp  in  the 
bows,  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  The  Navia  Rostnta  and  Libomiea  were 
the  same.'* 

The  term  Libuma  became  mcor(«»ratt d  into  the 
Latin  tongue  simply  from  the  assistance  rendered 
to  Augustus  by  the  l,iburni  as  a  maritime  power  at 
the  battle  of  Actinm.  From  this  period,  experience 
having  shown  their  efficiency,  this  class  of  vessel* 
became  generally  adopted  by  the  Romans  **  In  s 
similar  manner,  many  naval  tcrm^.  Iiom  the  excel- 
lence of  a  foreign  construction,  have  bet  n  intro- 
duced into  our  language  from  the  Dutch,  l-'rend!* 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  as  brigantine,  galleon,  felueea, 
frigate,  &c.  After  the  peritnl  of  the  naturalhcation 
of  the  word  in  the  Latin  l:ni>,'naf:e,  it  !n>t  its  local 
and  particular  force,  aud  became  applied  to  otter 
kinds  of  ships. 

LICHAS.   {Vii.  Pk8.) 

•LICHEN  (Xf(t'/»),  the  Lichen.  "The  Udm 
of  Pliny,"  observes  A<!ams.  "would  appear  to  b6 
different  from  that  ol  Dioscorides.  The  former  IS 
the  Marchantia  conica,  L.  The  other  is  not  so  eari- 
ly  determined.  Sprengel  Indinea  to  the  Feitigtn 


I.  (TUB.  BSM.,  Sn  Wv— FMrtia-.  Aqud..  IM.^GiMpsN 
▼itn*.,  «|H., Cod.  10,  ttt.  se,  a.  I.)  — «.  (Taeil.,  Aim.,  Hn 

SO.  — Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  39 —In  )k'1>i  the»*  [luwsi!,— »  *tivnfi  MSS.  hav* 
•"iibritocca."!— 3.  (lul  Taut.,  .\nn.,  t.i  i— 4.  iCuinimtr  Kif  Poli. 
onet..  if..  3.)— 4.  (V..1.  v.,  i..  »2.  o'.  Bin  )— «.  (Epo<t.,  i.,  !.>- 
7.  (xvii.,  3.)-«.  (H.  N.,  XT..,  17.)- 1".  (He  Bell,  llljrr.,  S.)— W 
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sive  A^hota,  Hofffal.  The  Xtix^ivet  Imntv, 
described  in  tlic  M  M.  of  the  ancients,  were  I  lie 
well-known  cUlosities  which  form  at  the  knees  ol 
horses,  called  spavins  in  English,  and  tnartin  in 
French.  The  tern  was  also  applied  to  a 

entaneous  dtoeaae  aSied  to  leprosy." 

LICI'NIiE  ROQAITO'NES.  {VU.  RoeAnoms 
\aoisim.) 

LICrOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
ehier  K^iimd  ntagietrates.  The  oiuuber  which  waiu 
fld  on  the  ditlbrent  inagistratee  is  stated  in  the  arti- 

de  Fascks 

The  otiice  of  lictor  is  said  lo  have  been  derived 
by  Roinulua  from  the  Etruscans  The  etymology 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  GeUius*  cooiiects  it  with 
the  verb  Kgmn,  because  the  Hetors  had  to  hind  the 
hands  and  feci  of  criniinals  before  they  were  pun- 
ished. The  lictors  wont  b<'U)re  I  he  magistrates  one 
by  one  in  a  line  ;  he  vvlio  went  last  or  next  to  tlic 
magistrate  was  called  /rennuu  lictor^  to  whom  the 
nagistrate  gave  hta  eommaMds  ;*  and,  as  this  lictor 
was  always  the  princip  il  <ine,  we  also  find  him  call- 
ed primus  lictor*  which  expression  Some  modern 
writers  have  erroneottsly  supposed  to  ivfer  to  thr 
ictor  who  went  first. 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  punishmeitt  oathoeewho 
were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of  Roman 
citizens  ;*  for  foreigners  and  slaves  were  pnnished 
by  the  carni!t  x  ,  and  they  also,  probably,  had  to  a.s- 
sist  in  some  cases  in  the  execution  of  a  decree  or 
judgment  in  a  civil  suit  The  lietors  also  command- 
ed {animndcerttrunt)  persons  to  pay  proper  respect 
to  a  magistrate  passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dis- 
inoiiiitinM;  frnin  horseback,  uncovermg  die  head, 
Uandiiig  out  of  the  way,  die' 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosealhxn  the  plebs,' 
but  afterward  appear  to  have  been  feiwrally  frced- 
nen,  Brohehly  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  at- 
tended* 

iJiCfir*  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
Jltimtes  who  had  the  imperium.  Consequently, the 
iriwDea  of  the  plebs  oever  had  lictors,*  nor  aeveral 
of  the  other  magistrates.  Sometimes,  however,  lic- 
tor? were  Kfnniod  to  persons  as  a  mark  of  resi)ect 
or  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Thus,  by  a  law  of  the 
tritUXrirs,  every  vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by 
a  lictor  whenever  she  went  out,"  and  the  honour  of 
one  or  two  lietors  was  usually  granted  to  the  wives 
and  other  female  members  of  the  iniperi.il  family." 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors,  called  Ltctores  Cu- 
tiati,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curiie  to 
the  comitia  curiata ;  and  when  these  meetings  be- 
eame  little  more  than  a  fbrm,  their  suffrages  were 
represented  hy  the  thirty  lictors  '* 

LIGO  {SiKeX?.a  or  ftuKeXy.a)  was  a  hatchet  formed 
either  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved  iron  prongs, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Imsbandmen  to  clear 
the  fields  fitom  wieeds.'*  The  ligo  aeena  alao  to 
have  been  used  hi  digghtg  the  soil  and  breaking  the 
clods.'* 

Lr01'L.\,  a  R<iinan  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
tain in<:  one  fourth  of  the  Cyathus,  and  therefore 
equal  to  -0306  of  a  pint  English.'* 

•LlfJlJSTUl.'M,  a  plant  about  which  considera- 
ble uncertainty  prevails.  It  is  commonly,  howev- 
er,  regarded  as  the  I'nrct.    Virgil  mentions  it  In 

I.  (1,1V..  I. .S.)  •-■2  (Mi  ,3  )— 1.  (I.iT  ,  xtiT.,  44.-Siill.,  Ju?., 
i.— Cir  in  V.TT.,  a,  Alt.      44.  -De  Div  .  j.,  W  — Orelli,  In- 
►  r.,  ail"  )— I.  (l  ;c.  aa  Qu»t.  Fmlr..  i  .  1,  5  T.l  —  5.  (I,ir..  ii., 
J  — IJ.,  *.}— 4J.  (Lit.,  41.— Sen.,  Ep..  04.)— 7.  (Lir., 

'>,33.>— 8.  (ComMRiTacit.,  Aan.,  Bill  ,37.)— 9.  (Plat..  Quc«t. 
aia..81.)— 10.  (DioaCMS-zlTU.,  19.)  — II.  (Ttcit.,  Ann.,  i., 
14.— Id.  ib^  wai.,  S.»— IS.  (ML,  S< .— Cie.,  Agt^  ii..  13.— 
OraUi, loMr., tlTS. mLim.)-ii.  (Ovid. Ex  fSnu,  1.. 8,  M. 
—Hut.,  IT.,  (M.— Slat,  TiMb.,  iii.,  US.—Colum.,  x.,  89.)  — 14. 

illor..  Cam.,  iii..  0.  SS.— Bpiit.,  i.,  14,  27. — 0*i<i,  Am.,  iii.,  10, 
1.  —  Compare  Dickaiai,  o»  tba  HMbauMlnr  9t  th»  A~4*n*fL  i.. 
»  41M-I3  (ColunwHa,  R.  1..  xii.. tl.l 


one  of  his  Eclogues,  bat  all  that  eaa  be 

from  what  tn  ^.  lys  nf  it  n,  that  the  flowers  art 
white  and  of  no  value.  ••  Pliny,"  (ibeeives  MaAyn, 
"  says  it  is  a  tree,  fur  in  the  24lh  chaplorof  the  ISth 
hook,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  cnn>$  of  Egfpt, 
be  uses  the  following  words :  *  Qnidam  base  esao 
diciint  arfwrem  <]uip  in  Italia  higustrum  vocatur.' 
Thus,  also,  we  find  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  tlio  aith 
book,  'LIgustrum  eadem  arhor  est  qua-  in  O.iente 
<^yproe.*  If  the  tigiutmm  of  Pliny  was  that  which 
is  now  commonly  Known  by  that  name,  hy  us  call* 

ed  privet  fir  primprinl,  and  by  the  Italians  f:nis:r^ro, 
which  seems  a  corruption  of  ligustrum,  then  he  was 
mistaken  in  atFirming  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 

a proa  of  E^pt,  which  is  the  tUmntu  or  tUetmtM. 
atthiolus,  in  his  commentaries  on  Dioooorides, 
says  that  Servius,  among  others,  took  the  ttcvs(rum 
to  ho  lliat  sort  of  contolrulus  which  we  call  f:riat 
bmdieecd  Where  Matthiolus  found  this  opinion  of 
Servius  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  made  use  of  soote 
copy  very  diflhrent  from  those  whleb  wo  now  havo. 
We  find  no  more  in  our  copies  of  Servius  than  that 
the  lif^ustrum  is  a  very  white  but  contemptible  flow- 
er.  .Still  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great 
bindweed  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  be  accounted  the 
ligustrum  of  Virgil,  on  account  of  its  name  belag 
derived  from  '  binding'  (a  ligando),  from  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  flower,  and  from  its  brin?,  at  the 
samf  time,  a  contemptible  weed.  We  may  a!.-o. 
with  good  reason,  suspect  that  our  pnvet  is  not  the 
plant  intended,  beeanae  Iho  flowers  are  not  fair 
enongh,  and  yet  are  too  aweet  to  be  reiected  with 
contempt.  But  it  weighs  something  on  the  otter 
side,  that  Plmy  has  called  the  iit^iutrum  a  tree  in 
two  different  places.  In  conformity,  therefore,  vitto 
the  most  common  opinion,  I  have  translated  the 
terra  ligustrum  by  *  privet;*  but  if  any  one  wiiold 
change  it  for  *  bindweed,'  I  shall  not  greatly  contend 
with  him,"' 

•LIGUST'ICUM  (AiyvoriKOv).  "WcxMlvtlle 
agrees  with  the  earUer  commentators  on  Dioscori* 
des  and  Galen,  in  referTio|  thia  to  the  weil-knowB 
plant,  the  Ligusiiatm  LnuHeum,  or  common  Lnr 

au'c  ;  but  this  opinion  is  questioned  hy  .-Mston 
Sprengel,  also,  is  not  quite  satisfied,  and  rather  la 
clines  to  the  Laserpitium  SiUr.  Api<dlia 
menda  it  frequently  as  a  condiment  ''* 

•UL1UM  {KfHvov),  the  LUy.  or  tMinm  > 
L.  The  Persian  term  la!eh,  wliicli  is  a  name  for 
all  the  liliaceous  plants,  and  esjKcially  for  the  tulip 
(of  which  last  the  ancients  knew  nothing),  has  pass- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  into  the  family  nf  Northero 
languages,  under  the  fonns  of  **  lay,**  **  lific;**  Ae , 
and  on  Ihe  other  into  the  Greek  and  Latin,  for  >.?/ 
ptov  and  lihum  only  differ  by  a  very  usual  change 
of  letters.  {Vtd.  Lirium  )  "We  need  have  no 
hesitation,"  remarks  Adaiiis,  "in  determining  the 
common  gpivw  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  tlie  LU- 
turn  eandidum,  L.  Dioscoridos  describes  another 
species  with  purple  flowers,  which  Sprengel  is  ta 
doubt  whether  to  set  down  as  the  IMmm  wmrttgm 
or  It.  CkakidoHicumJ"* 

LIMA,  a  File,  was  made  of  hron  or  steel,  Ibr  tho 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  aod  apfMars  te 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments  usM 
for  similar  purposes  in  modern  tmu  s  * 

LIMDUS  (iropi'd^).  the  border  of  a  tunic'  or  a 
scarf.*  This  ornament,  when  displayed  upcn  the 
tunic,  was  of  a  similar  kind  with  the  Cvclas  and 
Instita,*  hut  much  less  expensive,  more  common 
and  more  aimple   It  waa  generally  woven  in  tha 
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•  liters!  'rith  the  entire  gament  of  which  it 
I.M  a  pari,  and  it  had  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  scarlet  or  purple  band  upon  a  white  ground  ; 
in  other  instances  it  resembled  roliage,'  or  the  scrolls 
and  meanders  introduced  in  architecture.  A  very 
eiegaDt  effect  waa  ptodoeed  by  hands  of  gold  Uuead 
faUfrworen  in  oloUi  of  Tynan  purple.*  and  called 
X^poi  or  Una  *  Dcnicirius  Poluirreies  was  arrayed 
in  this  manner  ( ptaoR-ap«jfo*f  uAovpyiai*).  Vir- 
gil' mentions  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold,  the  border 
of  which  waa  in  the  funn  of  a  double  meander.  In 
Uloatratkm  of  this  aocoant,  exaroplea  of  both  the 
single  atu!  t!ie  dotiWp  meander  are  introduced  at  the 
Ifci  oJ  ihc  annexed  woodcut.    The  other  eight  spe- 


etmens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show  some  of  tht 
prMH  iji.iI  varieties  of  ihia  ornament,  whieh  pre?»Tt 
themselves  on  Etruscan  vases  and  other  works  uf 
ancient  art.  The  efleci  of  the  limbiw  as  a  part  of 
the  dress  is  seen  is  the  wuodcma  at  pages  S7,  l^i, 
188,  208,  225,  314. 

The  use  of  the  limhus  wn^  almost  confined  to  ilie 
female  sex  among  tht:  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in 
other  natiom  it  wa«  admitted  into  the  dress  of  men 
Okewise. 

An  ornamental  band,  when  osed  by  itself  aa  a 

fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  thf^  \vai^t.  was  ;ilso 
called  limbus  *   Probably  the  limbolarn  mentioned 
by  Plautus*  were  peraoaa  rroployed  in  making  bands 
of  this  description. 
LtMEN.   (Fu(.  jAiiOA.p.«M.) 
LIMES.    ( K><f .  AaBiXBRsoaas  ) 
LI.MITATIO.    {Vii  AoitlMKNanRKs  ) 
LI'NE.X,  dim.  LINE'ULA,  a  linen  thread  or  string 
(from  /inwm,  flax),  a  line.*  A  siring  smeared  with 
laddle  (niftries,  luknf)  and  drawn  tight,  was  need 
by  carpenters  and  masons  to  impress  a  straight 
mark  upon  boards  of  wood,  slabs  of  marble,  ' 
Hence  arose  the  proverb  ort'iHur;^  •'■KiuitaTrfjo^.  mean- 
ing "  more  exact  than  rectitude  ii^>lf      Since  the 
atmg  made  no  mark  unless  coloured,  the  pnnoilof 
an  object  wUliout  diacriminatiun  and  distinctness  of 
purpose  was  called  osing  the  Hum  aliu,  or  A«vkv 
arnOfiri     The  cnp  or  boz  uted  to  hold  the  raddle 
was  called  fnATtlw.** 

By  an  extension  of  the  signification,  any  straight 
mark  ()ipiuyiv),  however  produced,  waa  called 
KiMis  and  hence  the  same  terms,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek  (tinea,  ypaufii)),  were  applied  to  a  mathc- 
luatical  line.'*  Hence,  also,  a  narrow  boundary  of 
my  kind  was  denoted  by  these  terms,  and  espeeiak 
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ly  the  boundary  of  hitman  life,*  and  the  houndan 
in  the  stadium  from  which  the  eombatants  stariM 

or  at  which  they  stopited.' 

Linea  also  meant  a  fishing-line;  the  lino  used  in 
sounding  {vtd.  C'ATAPiaiTci) ;  that  employed  in  ag* 
rionlture  and  mnlentng  ;*  and  a  meaauring-line.* 

•LINOSPArTUM  {XtvSamftrop),  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Lyceum  sparlum.  Sprengel  holdr 
that  it  is  either  this  or  tliu  Slipa  trrraeissima* 

•lilNOSPER.MU.M  (Xivonrrrpfinv),  Linseed,  use** 
as  an  article  in  the  ancient  MtUtri^  Medico.* 

LINTBR,  a  beat  stmihir  to  the  funifvXa  irXsKa, 
used,  according;  to  Pliny,'  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  aii'Mcnt  British  bont,  at  pre.sctit  iii  the  court- 
yard of  the  .Museum,  fonned  of  one  tn  i-,  pivrs  an 
excellent  exemplification  of  the  rudest  fonn  uf  the 
Itnter.  Pliny*  tells  us  that  the  Ctoimans  had  boats 
of  this  description  that  held  thirty  men,  and  the 
Dritish  vessel  just  alluded  to  would  certainly  carry 
nearly  thi.-^  rnniplciiK  nt.  Tiie  passagn  in  Tacitn.s' 
IS  too  corrupt  to  be  admitted  as  any  authority  for  a 
larger  description  of  ships  being  included  under  this 
term.  In  Ovid>*  it  is  applied  to  Charon'a  baiL. 
whieh  was  ohvioosly  worked  by  a  single  mar. 
Caesar  separates  the  linter  from  the  navis."  and 
also  represents  the  former  as  one  remove,  in  earlj 
boat-building,  from  the  ratis  or  raft.**  In  anothei 
passage'  *  he  classes  them  with  the  acaphs.  Tibul- 
lus*«  represents  them  to  have  been  of  Ught  draught 
of  water,  like  our  wherries. 

"  Bt  yua  Vdtthri  regie  paM  trt  foMol 
Exigwu  pulsa  per  van  KiUtr  flfsa.** 

Au.sonius'*  indicates  that  a  chain  of  them  formed 
a  pontoon,  and  also  dasaea  them  with  the  other  light 
boats.**  Horaee*'dneribesthe linter asatowbott 

worked  by  a  single  mule,  which  differs  from  tha 
sense  affixed  to  it  by  Propcrtius,'*  who  distinguishai 
between  the  swift  linter  and  the  alow  ratis  or  tow 
boat. 

*•  i>V  inuik  :<i:A  tdcnt  urirtrig  eunere  lintret 
Et  moi»  Um  Asndaa  Jwkiima  in  r^Ua,** 

Tlie.sc  passages  givo  a  twofidd  aeoaa  to  linter  or 

wherry  and  towboat. 

The  name  linter  waa  also  applied  to  a  kind  ol 
tub  or  trough  made  of  one  block  of  wood,  which 
was  used  by  country  people  for  rarious  purposes, 
such  as  for  conveyini,'  and  ]»r('ssini;  tlit:  fjrapes.'* 

•LINUM  (>.(if-r),  the  Ltnum  utiluliasunum,  OX 
common  Flax.  •'  Most  authors  agree  with  Virgil," 
observes  Martyn, "  that  flax  hums  or  impoTeriahea 
the  aoil.  Coluradia  says  it  is  so  exeee&igly  nos* 
ious  that  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it,  unless  youhaTOa 
prospect  of  i;n  at  advantage  from  it.  '  Lini  senun, 
mtt  magnux  est  rms  in  ra  rei-iane  '/nam  culis  prm-tn- 
tut,  et  prctium  prvntat,  nercndum  nun  est ;  agrt*  tnin 
freectpue  noxium  est.'  "** 

•LINUM  VIVUM,  Asbestine  linen,  or  linen  made 
out  of  Asbestos.    (Vid.  Axiantucs,  Asbestos.) 

•Ln'.\i:.i;i"S  L.M'I.S.  a  stone  of  which  Sir 
John  liiU  speaks  as  lulluws :  "  The  Lipara  stone  is 
a  small  stone,  usually  about  the  bigness  of  a  filbert, 
of  an  irre^ptlar  and  uncertain  shape,  and  poroos, 
friable  comrtittttlon,  like  that  of  the  pumices,  but 
more  easily  crumbling  into  powder  between  the 
hngers  than  even  the  softest  kind  of  them.  The 
ooMir  is  general^  a  dudty  gray,  and  the  whole  efr 
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LITIS  CONTEST ATIO. 

Mfiwl  ia  ^  of  it  eridenUy  shows  that  it  baa  irtUftred 
t  cliaiif!!e  by  Itn***  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that  it  was 

■  kitiil  of  ohsidirin.' 

•M  l  HAliG  YUrS  (/(ft^  ji^K.r),  Litharnr.  "'Dip 
Bncicnt  Jjlliarpe,  like  the  modern,  was  firorvired 
during  the  purification  of  silver  from  the  lead  with 
which  it  was  uatially  eombioed  in  its  natural  state. 
The  troria  or  dross  which  is  formed  during  the 
process,  obtains  the  name  of  Litharge.  In  the  lan- 
guage nf  modem  chemistry,  it  is  mttsd  tto  senai- 
vitrifDHl  protoxyde  of  lead  "* 

mmmi^eituUe,  or  Gromwell.* 
LTTHOSTROTA.  (  Vid.  Ho«»k,  Roman,  p.  6S0.) 

LITIS  CONTESTATIO.  "  Contestari"  is  when 
each  {mrty  to  a  suit  {utcrque  reus)  says,  "  Testes 
Mtote."  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit  {adversarii) 
an  said  contcstari  litem,  because,  when  the  judici- 
um is  arranged  (urdinnto  judicio),  eacli  party  is  ac- 
customed to  say,  "Testes  est'tte 'I'lic  Litis 
Contestatiu  was  therefore  so  called  because  per- 
sons were  called  on  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to 
•*  lM«r  witness,"  to  be  witnesses."  It  is  not  here 
•aid  what  thejr  were  to  be  witnesses  of,  but  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  use  of  the  words  contes- 
tatio  and  tcstatio  in  a  similar  sense  in  other  pas- 
sages,* that  this  contestatio  was  the  formal  termi- 
nation of  certain  acts,  of  which  the  persons  called 
to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  ftitore  tfane  to  bear 
record  Acconlingly,  the  contestatio.  spoken  of  in 
the  paijiiHge  of  Fcstus.  must  refer  to  the  words  or- 
dinalo  judicio,  that  is,  to  the  whole  busincKs  that 
has  taken  place  in  Jure,  and  which  is  now  comple- 
ted. This  interpretation  seems  to  be  oonfinned  by 
tlie  following  considerations. 

"When  the  legis  actiones  were  in  foice,  the  pro- 
cedurj'  consisted  nf  a  si-ries  of  oral  acts  and  plead- 
ings. The  wlude  (irocediire,  as  was  the  case  after 
tfie  introduction  of  the  formulte,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  that  before  the  magistratus,  or  in  jure, 
.md  that  before  the  judex,  or  in  judicio.  That  he- 
lore  the  magistratus  consisted  of  acts  and  words 
1^  the  parties  and  by  tiie  magistratus,  the  result 
M  which  was  the  determination  of  the  fbrm  and 
manner  of  the  future  proceedings  in  judicio.  When 
the  parties  appeared  beiore  the  judex,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  be  fttllv  mformed  of  all  the 
proceediuj's  in  jure ;  this  was  effected  in  later 
iunoo  by  the  fonnula,  a  written  instrument  under 
the  authority  of  the  prvtor,  which  contained  tlie 
result  of  an  the  transact  ions  in  jure  in  the  form  of 
imtnictions  for  the  judex.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  written  instructions  having  been 
used  in  the  time  of  the  legis  actiones,  and  tliis 
must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  some  other 
way.  The  Litis  Contestatio.  then,  may  be  thus 
explained :  the  whole  proceedings  in  jure  took 
place  before  witnesses,  and  the  contestatio  was  the 
conclusion  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  it  was  the 
act  by  which  the  htigant  parties  called  on  the  wit- 
nesses to  bear  record  before  the  judex  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared, to  aome  extent,  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  recorder  and  recording  in  Eii^^^lish  law.^ 

"When  the  fonnula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  he  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
peals retrace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  cla.-^s- 
leal  Jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contesta- 
tio and  Lis  Conteatata  ftaqnently  oceiir  in  the  Pan- 
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dect,  but  only  m  the  sense  of  the  oonifdetiiv  «if  Ikl 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  this  is  the  meantaig  sf  th* 

[  phrases  Ante  litem  contestatam,  Post  litem  eontes- 
tatam.'    As  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  originally 
and  properly  the  termination  of  the  proctn-dings  ia 
j  jure,  it  is  eaaily  conceivable  that,  after  this  fom 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  name  sbonM  still  be  t» 
,  tained  to  express  the  conclusion  of  5uch  i  rooe^ 
'  ings.    MiTien  the  phrase  Litem  Cont«'stari  occun 
'  in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nnthmg  more 
than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parties  termi- 
nate the  procedure  in  jure,  and  so  prepare  the  ma^ 
ter  in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  judex 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festiis  tliat  the 
phrase  Contestari  liti m  w  ih  u  1  i  tu  i  iuse  the 
words  "Testes  estote"  were  mtf  red  by  the  partte* 
after  the  judicium  ordinauim  It  was  therefore 
the  uttering  of  the  words  "  Testes  estote"  which 
gave  rise  to  the  phrase  Lithi  Contestatio ;  hut  this 
does  not  inform  us  wliat  t!ie  Litis  Contestatio  pro|>- 
erly  was.  Still,  as  the  name  of  a  thing  is  derived 
from  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  it  may  be 
that  the  name  here  eipresaes  tlie  thing,  that  ts> 
thst  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  so  called  for  the 
reason  whieh  Festus  gives,  and  that  it  also  consist- 
ed in  the  litigant  parties  calling  on  the  witnesses 
to  bear  record.  Hut  as  it  is  usual  for  the  whole  oi 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  may  be  that  the  Litis  Contestation  in  the  time  of 
the  legis  actiones,  was  equivalent  to  the  whole 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  that  the  whole  was  ho 
called  frdiu  that  part  which  completer!  u 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litis  Contestatio  fell 
into  disuse  cannot  be  detennincd,  though  it  wottld 
seem  that  this  must  have  taken  place  with  the 
passing  of  the  ^Ebutia  lex  and  the  two  leges  Julie, 
which  did  away  with  the  legis  actione.s  except  in 
certain  ca.'ics.  It  is  also  uncertain  if  the  proper 
Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  legis  actio- 
nes which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  leges 
abore  mentioned ;  and  if  so.  whether  it  existed  hi 
the  old  form  or  in  a  m()dified  shape 

Tliis  view  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  in  his  well- 
written  treatise  "  Ueber  Litis  Contestation  und 
Urtheil  nach  Chwsischem  Romischem  Recht."  Zu* 
ridi,  I8S7.  Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  his 
work.  The  author  labours  particularly  to  show 
that  the  expression  Litis  Contestatio  always  refen 
to  the  proceedings  in  jure,  and  never  to  tbose  In 
judicio. 

UTRA,  a  Sicilian  silver  com,  whieh  was  equal 

in  Tahie  to  the  .I'ginetan  obol.  (Vid  Drachma.) 
Since  the  word  has  no  root  in  the  Greek  language, 
but  is  merely  the  iii(  ek  form  of  the  Latin  fibra* 
and  since  we  find  it  forming  part  of  an  uncial  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  and  money  (vid.  As,  Libsa),  its  twelfth 
part  being  called  ivKm  (the  Roman  uncia),  and  six, 
five.  four,  three,  and  two  of  these  twelfth  parts  be- 
ing denominated  respei-tively  rjfu?trpov,  TrrvToyKiov, 
Terpuf,  rpttlf,  and  t^uf,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greda 
of  SieUVi  having  broujdit  with  them  the  .£ginetan 
obol,  afterward  assimuated  their  system  of  coinage 
to  that  used  by  their  Italian  neighbours.  Mia>i'ng 
their  obol  to  answer  to  the  iifna,  under  the  name  lA 
Kirpa.  In  the  same  way,  a  Corinthian  slater  of  w.i 
ohols  was  called  in  Syracuse  a  ieKtAirpWt  or  pieoa 
often  litras.* 

The  rctylci.  used  for  measuring  oil.  whir-li  i:  nicn- 
tioned  by  Ualen  (m/  CorvL.t),  is  alMi  called  b/  bun 

X^rpa.   Mere  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  mn  of 
li^a.   (  V%d  Lisa  A,  tub  An,) 
•LTTRON.  (KmL  Nnraon.) 


1. {Oaiua, ui., ISO;  it.,  114.)— S.(FMt«u, **Mmt 
•1^  4Ulkr.  DoriM.  iU.  10.  •  If!) 
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InlTUUS.  Mullcr'  supposes  ti**s  to  be  an  Etras- 
HHi  word  aifnifying  erookei.  In  the  Latin  writers 

■t  is  used  to  denntc, 

1.  The  crooked  stall  borru;  by  the  aujrurs,  with 
which  ihi  y  divnli  il  the  expansf^  of  heaven,  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  divination  {templum),  into 
regions  (regionu) ;  the  number  of  tfaieaat  according 
to  the  Etruscan  discipline,  being  aizteen,  according 
to  Roman  practice,  lour."  Cicero*  describes  the 
litUU!^  as  "  tncurrum  (t  Icnlrr  a  tummo  inflnum  ha- 
:t/euir.  and  Livy*  as  '•  baculum  sine  nodo  aduncum." 
it  is  very  frequently  exhibited  upon  works  of  art. 
Tlic  figure  in  Uis  middle  of  tbe  following  illustra- 
tions IS  from  a  most  ancient  specimen  of  Etruscan 
sculpture  in  the  possession  of  Inghirami,*  repre- 
senting an  augur ;  tbe  two  uiUera  are  Aoman  de- 


2.  A  sort  of  trumpet  sliglitly  evirveil  at  the  cxtrem- 
ly.*  It  differed  botli  from  liie  tuha  and  the  coma,'' 
the  former  being  straight,  while  the  latter  was  bent 
ronnd  into  a  apural  shape.  Lydus*  calls  the  lituus 
the  sacerdotal  trumpet  (Irpartidiv  aa^myya),  and 
Kays  that  it  was  employed  by  Romulus  when  he 
procliiuncd  the  title  of  his  city.  Aero'  u.s.serts  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the  tuba  Itelonged 
to  jiifiuitiT  Its  tones  are  usually  characterized  as 
iMtfah  and  ahriU  {ttridor  BHutm  mmitug  ccvlM*'}. 
The  following  repreaentation  ia  firom  FalmltL 
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filX^  (Vii.  CatOMia.) 

LOCATI  ET  CONDUOn  ACTia  {Vid.  Lo- 

CATIO  ) 

LOCATIO.  CONDIJ'CTIO.  This  contract  ex- 
ists when  a  certain  sum  of  money  {certa  nurces)  is 
agread  to  be  given  by  one  person  in  consideration 
of  certain  work  and  labour  to  be  done  by  another, 
or  in  consideration  of  such  otner  person  allowing 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  tiling  which  is  to  be  re- 
turned. The  parties  to  such  a  contract  were  re- 
apectively  the  locator  and  conductor.  Tho  rules 
■a  to  looitio  and  conductio  were  similar  to  those 
which  concerned  baying  and  selling  {emtio  tt  ven- 
Utto)  Tliis  being  the  definition,  a  question  often 
arcae  whether  the  contract  was  one  of  locatio  and 
eonduciit ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  wa.s  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  ho  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  be  used.  Somethnea  it  waa  doubted  wheth- 
•r  the  contract  wa.s  locatio  and  conductio  or  em 

1.  (Die  Elnukfrriv  .  1.  5.)  — 2.  (MUller.  ni..  6.  1.  — Cic  .  iJt  i 
IXt.,  u..  IS.)— 3.  (I)n  Uiv.,1,7,)— 4    (i..  19.)— 5.  (Mon.jiMr.i!! 
Rtnuchi,  torn,  n.,  t»»  P.  5,  !.)—«.  (Fexlua,  *.  v.— GcU.,  r  ,  9  )  j 
-t,  (Hot.,  Cam..  U.,  i.,  IT.— Locmn,  i.,S37.)— «.  (Ue  Men».,  i 
iv .  M.(— 1».  iad  UiML,  Cara^  t.,  i.,  S3.)— 10.  (Loom,  i.,  07.) 
—11.  (8aala»  ap.  HMtf  a.  r.-ttiM.,  Tkak, ti^ te— Fii. 

—  -  nMiw.iv..i.i!i 


tio  and  venditio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing 
let  (/oMla)  torrww,  aa  waa  done  with  lands  belc  ng- 

ing  to  municipia,  which  were  let  on  the  condition 
that,  so  long  as  the  rent  {vcciigai)  was  paid,  neither 
the  conductor  nor  his  heirs  could  be  turned  out  ol 
the  land ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  in  favour  ol 
this  being  a  contract  of  locatio  and  oondnotiu. 
(Ki(2.  £MrHVTKi7Bis.)  OtlMT qiM8tionB  of  ftliko  IdimI 
are  projiosed  by  Gaius.* 

The  l<K-ator  lia<!  his  aclioii  fur  the  merceis  and 
the  restitution  ol  the  thing,  and  generally  in  respect 
of  all  matters  that  formed  a  part  of  the  contract 
{Ux  locationit).  The  conductor  also  bad  his  action 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing ;  and  if  the  matter 
was  someihini:  lo  done  (opera),  there  was  an  a" 
tio  ex  cunducto,  and  generally  there  was  an  action 
in  respect  of  all  things  that  fimned  part  of  tiie  eo«i- 
ductio  (tar  eonducttomt'). 

IjOCHUS.   (Vi'd.  Anar.  GiacK,  p.  98,  99, 100.> 

LO  OULUS     (V'l,/  Fi  nds,  p.  460.) 

LODIX,  dun  L(JDrCL  L.\  {auviov),  a  small  shag- 
gy blanket.'  Someliines  two  lodices  sewed  to 
gether  were  uaed  as  tbe  coverlet  of  a  bed.*  The 
Emperor  Augnatua  oceaaionaliy  wrapped  himaell 
in  a  blanket  of  this  description  on  m  count  of  its 
warmth.*  It  wa;*  also  used  as  a  carpet  {awilla  lo 
dtC'Jam  in  parimento  ddtgnUcr  cztendit*).  The  Ro- 
mans obtained  these  blankets  from  Verona.'  The 
lodix  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  tJie  aane  aa  Iha 
xa^uyum  worn  by  the  Germans  *  {Vid.  SAmu.) 

LOGISTAI.   O'td  EuTuvNE  ) 

L()(;<)  (iR.VPHOI  {?.uy)yf,uo>n)  \s  a  name  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of  persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previoua  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thucydides*  appliea  the  name 
logngrapher  to  all  histort.ins  previous  to  himself, 
and  thus  includes  Herodottn  among  llie  manbei 
The  lonians  were  the  tir.-it  of  the  Greeks  who  culli. 
valed  history  ,  and  the  hrst  logogrepher,  who  lived 
about  CUym.  60,  waa  Cadmua,  a  native  of  Miletaai 
who  wrote  a  history  of  tbe  foondation  of  his  native 
city.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all  the  logogra- 
phers  previou.s  to  Herodotus  is,  that  they  seem  ic 
have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  read* 
ers  than  at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge. 
They  deaeribed  in  prose  the  mythological  subjects 
and  traditions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epie,  and  e.-^iM-cially  by  the  cyclic  poets 
The  omissions  in  the  narratives  of  their  predeces- 
sors were  probably  filled  up  by  traditions  derived 
from  other  quarters,  m  order  to  produee,  at  least  ia 
form,  a  connected  history." 

2.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  si>ccches  er 
pleading's,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in  want 
of  them.  These  persons  were  called  Aoyozoioi  aa 
well  as  Aoyo/pofoi.  Antiphon,  the.oralor,  wao  the 
first  who  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  towardn  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war."  After  this  time, 
the  custom  of  making  and  selling  speeche.s  became 
very  general ;  and  though  the  persons  who  practised 
it  were  not  very  highly  thought  of,  and  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  aophiMa,'*  yet  we  find  that  oratoia  ol 
great  merit  dM  not  aeruple  to  write  speeches  nf  ira. 
rious  kinds  for  other  persons.  Thus  Ly.sia-s  wrote 
for  others  numerous  ?Myov(  ci(  diKaarijpid  re  mii 
/SovAar  Koi  irpdf  UicJ^^iaf  tvdirovc,  and,  beeidea,  ww 
tjyvpiKov^,  ipuTiKovc,  and  hrtaroXiKov^.^* 

I.  (iii  .  U2-I4T.)— S.  (Dig.  !0,  tit.  S.)  —  3.  (Juv..  M.)-. 
4.  (.Mart  .iiv..  149,)— 3.  (Suet.,  Oct«T.. 83.)— fl.  (Petrun.,  Sit, 
91)—:.  (Msrt  ,  132.)— f.  (Tac,  Cprm..  6.)— 9.  (i..  SI.)— 
Ill  (Ttiirwall,  Iliit.of  Urcprc,  ii.,  p.  127,  At.— MuHit.  Ifiat.  a( 
i^irrpk  Lit.,  I.,  p.  Ac  — Warhiniulli,  Ilfllrn.  Allcrlh.,  ii.,  t, 
p.  143,  At  ll'iut.,  Vii.  l)pc.  Oral.,  p.  832.  rj.  Frarikf. 

Ari*tol.,  Rliet.,  I..  33.)- 13.  (l^rmusth.,  l>e  FaJt.  Leg.,  p.  417, 
4iO.— put.,  rbwlr.,  p.  367,  C— Anuto,  MM.,  natri.,  «  ud 
S4.— ComMN  put.,  Ettthyd't  p>  91%,  A. ;  D. ;  905,  A.}- 1 1 
(Ota^  Bs)>  L]W.(  !».  0,  «d.  liyWNI  •  -Oooipftr*  Mtwr  w* 
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AaiAOP:A£  AIKH.  {Vid.  KAKHrOPlAZ  ^UCH.) 

^LOLIUM,  Darnel,  a  common  weed  in  conifidda. 
Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  infeliz} 

LONCHE  O.oYxny    {Ytd  Ha«ta,  p.  488.) 

•LONUIU'TLS  (/lo}-,t<r<c).  a  plant,  a  kind  of  Fem. 
Dioscorides  inenlioiu  two  species,  the  first  of  which 
Matthiolua  and  Sprengd  make  to  be  the  Serapiut 
lingua.  The  other,  aeooiding  to  Spnngel,  is  the 
Aimdium  Lonchitit,  Sw.* 

f.O'PE  (/ur:,/),  LOPOS  (?ujjrof).  dim.  LOPION 
(/lw>ric>),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Amictu», 
whether  consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of 
cloth.  Having  faUeo  into  disuee  as  a  colloquial  or 
prosai?  term,*  it  was  retained,  though  employed 
very  sparingly,  by  the  poets  *  Wc  also  find  it  rn- 
tamed  in  7mko6x)tti(,  literally,  one  who  puts  on  the 
tmictus,  a  term  properly  applicable  to  tliui>e  persons 
who  freqneoted  the  therms  in  order  to  steal  the 
dothoa  of  the  bathers^  (vnf.  Batrs,  p.  U7),  hot  used 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  thieves  am!  high- 
waymen of  all  classes.  Fruai  the  same  root  was 
formed  the  verb  ixTMitt^,  meaning  to  take  off  the 
amicttiat  to  denude.* 

IX>PHOS.  (VmT.  Gaua.) 

LOR.\'RII.   (Vid.  Flaorvu  ) 

LORI'CA  (tSupaO,  a  Cuirass. 

The  epithet  ?.ivod<jp)i^.  applied  to  two  light-armed 
waniois  in  the  Iliad,^  and  opposed  to  ra^Koxirtn't 
liw  oommon  epIttMrt  of  the  Oreoian  soldiers,  indi- 
eales  the  early  use  of  the  linen  euirass  ft  mntin- 
ued  to  be  worn  to  much  later  limes  among  the 
Asiatics,  especially  the  Persians,'  the  Egyptians, 
ibe  Pbcenicians,*  and  the  Cbalybes.'*  Iplucrates 
endeavoared  to  leatow  the  use  of  it  among  the 
Greeks,"  and  it  was  occasionally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  though  considered  a  much  less  effectual 
defence  than  a  cuiras-i  of  metal.'* 

A  much  stronger  material  fur  cuirasses  was  horn, 
which  was  applied  to  this  use  more  especially  by 
the  Sarmatffi  and  Quadi,  being  cut  into  sinall  pieces, 
which  were  planed  and  polished,  and  fastened  lilte 
ft  atliers  ujtoii  linen  shirts.'*  Hoofs  were  employed 
lor  the  &diae  purpose.  Pausantas,'*  having  made 
mention  of  a  thorax  preserved  in  the  Tenple  of 
•fscalapios  at  Athaui.  gifea  the  foUowiog  aeoount 
of  the  SaTTnatians :  Ifafiii|:  ^aat  herds  of  horses, 
which  Ihcy  sometimes  kill  for  food  or  for  sacrifice, 
they  collect  their  hoofs,  cleanse  and  divide  them, 
and  shape  them  like  the  scales  of  a  serpent  {^Xi- 
ffiv)  •  they  then  bore  them  and  aew  them  together. 
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I  ( Virtr  ,  0<<"r?  .  I..  IM.)— a.  (Dioaom.,  »ii.,  151.)— 3.  (Phor*., 
Eol  ,  p.  461.  e.l,  Lu(»ock.)-  4.  (Horn.,  Od  ,  xiii.,  «4.— ApoU. 
Rhijd..  II  ,  Sa.— Schol.  in  loc.— Anacrmn,  Frwm.,  T«.— Thcoo 
ni  ,  xiT.,  M.— Eninrk.  Anal.,  i.,  230;  ii.,  184.)— 5.  (Scbol.  in 
Horn.,  I.  c.)-«.  (Soph.,  Trtchin,,  W5.)— 7.  (ii.,  529.  S30.- 
Schol.  ad  h9C.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Cjrrop.,  ri.,  4,  4  Plut.,  Alei.,  p. 
1154,  M.  Steph.)-9.  (Herod.,  ii.,  18«.— Id.,  iii..  47.— PaM.,  n., 
19. «  4.H-10.  (X«ii.,  An»b.,  ir., 7,  «  IS.)— 11.  (Nmot,  Iphir.,  i., 
«.)— U.  (SiMtaa.,  OaU»,  19.— Anian,  Tact.,  p.  14,  «d.  Blaii* 
wrt.)-ll  UM.MMMlL,xnL,ia,«d.Ws|Mr^4.  Ci,,ai. 


so  that  toe  8C4le8  overlap  one  anouici,  and  in  goL 
mi  appearanea  they  resemble  the  surface  of  a  greea 
fir-cone.   This  author  adds,  that  the  loric*  tnadt 

of  these  homy  scales  are  much  more  strong  and 
impcnetrahle  than  Iincn  ciiirai^ses.  which  are  usefiA 
to  hunters,  hut  not  adapted  for  tightmg.  The  |Nf>> 
ceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Meynck's  Critical  In 
quiry  into  Ancient  Armour  (plate  iii.).  exhibits  aa 
Asiatic  cuirass  exactly  correspond  in;;  to  this  d& 
srription.  It  consists  of  shces  ot  ^n-.wc  anin.ai'j 
hoof,  which  are  stitched  together,  overlapping  ead 
other  in  perpendicular  rows,  without  being  fastened 
to  anj  nnder  nnnent.  The  pngectton  nearest  tht 
middle  moat  he  aopposed  to  have  been  want  over 
the  breast,  and  the  other  over  the  badt,  ao  an  It 
leave  two  vacant  spaces  for  the  arms. 

Thia  invention  no  doubt  preceded  the  metaliic 
acale  nnionr.  The  Rhoxolani.  a  tribe  allied  to  tha 
Sarmatiana,  deftnded  themselves  by  wearing  a  draaa 
rnnsisling  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard  leather ' 
The  Persians  wore  a  tunic  of  the  same  description, 
the  scales  being  sometimes  of  gold*  {^upr,xa  xp*- 
mm  Xartduriv') ;  but  they  were  commonly  ot  Vronaa 
(lAoraes  Mutut  aiin*  tqnamui*).  The  method  of 
hookiop:  them  together,  so  ns  to  be  imhrieated,  and 
to  fit  closely  to  the  body,  at  the  baiiie  lime  not  hin- 
dering its  free  motion,  is  descrihed  liy  Heliodorus,* 
who  says  that  the  Persians  covered  their  horaea 
also  with  this  kind  of  annoor.  The  baaia  of  the 
cuirass  was  sometimes  a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong 
linen,  to  which  the  metallic  scales,  or  "  feathers," 
as  they  are  also  call*  d,  \s  ere  sewed  •  The  warriors 
of  Partbia,  Dacia,  and  otiier  countries,  armed  in  this 
species  of  mail,  are  compared  to  moving  statues  of 
resplendent  steel  ;^  and  that  this  description  waa 
not  the  mere  extravagance  of  poetry,  is  manifest 
from  the  representation  Of  men  ao  attired  on  tht 
column  of  Trajan. 

The  epithet  XtntSuTo^,  as  applied  to  a  thorax,  k 
opposed  to  the  epithet  imTudurdc.*  The  former  do> 
notes  a  similitode  to  the  scales  of  fish  (Xetriotv)^  thi} 
latter  to  the  scales  of  serpents  <\t><JJatv).  The  re» 
aemblance  to  the  scales  ol  serpents,  which  are  kag 
and  narrow,  is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ro- 
man aoUier  in  the  woodcut  at  page  95.  Theee 
aeafea  were  imitated  by  long  flexible  bands  of  steel, 
made  to  fold  over  one  another  aceordinp  to  the 
contraction  of  the  body.  They  appear  very  fre- 
quently on  the  Roman  monuments  of  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  and  the  loUowing  woodcut  placen  in 


immediate  eontraat  a  #upof  %nnStir6t  en  An^fhl 
and  foXiduToc  on  the  Ml,  boHi  taken  firom  BniMra 
Areut  Triumphtdet. 
The  Roman  hastati  wore  cuirasses  of  diain-auul, 
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t,  «^  twbeilw  or  habeigeons  (cUiwidwroir  diuyw* 
Mc>).  VirgO  seferal  times  mmtiom  baaberln,  in 
which  tne  rings,  linked  or  hnnkcd  into  one  another, 
were  of  gold  (loricam  conscrUim  hamts,  auroque  tnli- 
eem*).  According  to  Val.  Flaocus,'  the  Sarmatae 
covered  both  themselves  and  their  horses  with 
ehaiii*imn. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
euats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
eomnioniy  worn  by  ihe  Qreeks  and  Romans,  more 
tapecially  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  called  tfupaf 
itof  or  arardc,  because,  when  placed  upon  the 
fioand  OD  ita  lower  edge^  it  atood  erect.  lo  eooae- 
queneeofits  3niineBS,rtwaeevenittedasftsettto 
rest  upon.*  It  consisted  principally  of  the  two 
viaXa,  viz.,  the  breastplate  (pccloraUy,  made  of  hard 
Inlheri  or  of  bronie,  iron,  or  sometimes  the  more 
necMNie  netatot  wliicli  covered  the  breeit  end  el^ 
domen,*  and  of  the  oonresponding  [date  wkteh  eov* 
cred  the  hack  •  Both  of  these  pieces  were  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  body,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
representation  of  tl>ein  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages 
9A.  133, 418    The  two  fifuree  here  inUodoeed  era 


designed  to  show  the  oeoal  diflTereoeo  ef  fbm  eee 
appearsnee  between  the  antique  Greek  thens  m4 

that  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  and  geaonliL 
The  ri(;hl-hand  figure  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Hoptfa 
fictile  vrises,»  and  bears  a  vt  ry  strong  resemblanet 
to  a  Greek  warrior  painted  on  one  of  Sir  W.  Ham* 
ilton's.*  The  figure  on  the  left  hand  is  taken  firom 
a  marble  statue  of  Caligula  found  at  Gabii  •  Th*" 
Gorgon's  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two  griflbiu 
underneath  it,  illustnitc  the  stvle  of  ornament  which 
was  common  in  the  same  circumstances.*  {Vti. 
JEqi*,  p.  f?.)  The  execution  of  these  ornamenta 
in  relief  waa  nme  tppeciallj  the  work  of  the  C<^ 
finthians.* 

The  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  hinges  (vid.  Cardo,  p.  21.5),  as 
seen  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  younger  Balhoa 
at  Naples,  and  in  ▼aiiooa  portions  of  bconie  eu- 
raaaes  stffl  hi  existenee.  On  the  other  aide,  and 
sometimes  on  l>oth  sides,  they  were  fastened  by 
means  of  buckles  (ittpdvat*).  (Kid.  Fiddla.)  In 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephcsus  was  a  picture  rep* 
reosoUng  women  employed  in  aasisting  rairodoi 


W  arm  himself  by  buckling  bis  cuirass.*  In  Roman 
stMMS  we  often  obserre  a  bend  sorroanding  the 
waisf  and  tied  before.  The  breastplate  and  the  back- 
plate  were  farther  connected  together  by  leathern 
strapa  paaaing  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  in 
IhMt  bv  means  of  bultona  or  of  libamla  tied  in  a 
bow.  In  the  last  woodent  both  of  the  eonneeting 
ribands  in  the  right-hand  fiiruro  arc  tied  to  a  ring 
over  the  navel.  The  breastplate  of  Caligula  baa  a 
ring  over  each  breast,  daaigned  to  Adfil  the  same 


of  metal  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 

leathern  straps,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be- 
eome  very  ornamental,  being  tenninated  by  a  lion's 
hnA  er  some  other  suivjible  figure  appearing  on 
each  aide  of  the  breast,  as  in  the  preceding  toire 
ofCaKgola.  The  moat  beantifiil  speeimens  of  en> 
ridwd  bronze  shoulder-bands  now  in  existence  arc 
lliese  which  were  found  .\  D.  1820,  near  the  river 

I.  (FolTb..  ■»! ,  tl.— Athea.,  t.,  SS.— Aniux.  I.  e.>— 2.  (Viif., 
iCik,  iii.,  4e7."Id.  ib.,  T..  HS.-ld.  ib.,  lii.,  6M.)-a.  {kiwm^ 
«i.,flll>-4.  (Paa«.,s.,S7,«t.)-«.  (HoB.,lL,v,W^i£ik., 
rtl,MM«^i.iK,sffi,,M4)-A  (r»Mb,fc,<^»t.  Mwa. 
|i^«v..Ha>»~T  tFnSb,l.t.) 


Sirts  in  8.  Italy,  and  which  are  preserved  in  tiM 
British  Museum.  They  were  originally  gilt,  and 
represent  in  very  salient  relief  two  Grecian  heroes 
combating  two  Amazons.  They  are  .seven  inches 
in  lenj,nh,  and  belong  to  the  description  uf  bronaea 
called  ifijfa  eeM^Jlora,  having  been  beaten  into  form 
with  wonderffal  akill  by  the  hammer.  Hie  Chev» 
lier  Brondsted*  has  illu.strated  the  purp<)^^c  which 
they  served,  by  showing  them  in  connexion  wiih  a 
portion  of  another  lorica,  which  lay  upon  the  shooU 
deni  behind  the  neck.  Thta  fragment  was  found  io 
Oreeoe.  Its  hinges  are  anflidently  preeenred  to 
show  most  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  shml^ 
der-bands  were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 

•*  .Ground  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,"  observes 
Br6odsted, "  wereatuched  atrsps,  four  or  five  indi- 
es long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  (Ut,  and  eoverai 
with  small  plalca  of  metal.  These  strap.^  served  in 
part  fur  omamOBt,  and  partly,  also,  to  protect  th< 


I.  (CortnaMort^  Ancifnu,  i.,  10«.>— «.  (i.,4.>— S.  (ViieonU 
Mas.  Gab.,  Na.  Je.)-4-  (M»rt.,  VIl..  i.,  l-».)-5.  (C.c.  Verr. 
~     .,  44.H«.  (PsM,  I.  «.}— 7.  (ft»M«  of  Sim.  JUa 
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tower  rPK'Jn  budy  in  ooncrrt  with  the  bdt 

(Cwvij)  anil  the  band  (jiirpa)."  I'lit  y  arc  well  shown 
m  both  the  figures  of  the  preceding  woodcut.  (See 
also  the  woodcuta  at  pages  86, 968,  418.) 

Instead  of  tlie  stnip-i  hrre  df  ^rrihcd,  which  the 
Uieeks  called  nupv/tt,^  t')*  i-'lidlybes,  who  were 
awHNiiitend  by  Zraopliun  on  his  retrnt,*  had  in 


the  same  situation  a  kind  of  cordage.  Appendages 
of  a  aimilar  kind  were  sometimes  fastened  by  hinges 
to  the  toriea  at  the  right  sliouldcr,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  part  of  ibe  body  wliicli  was  ex- 
■Aseil  by  hiiing  up  the  arm  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
osing  tiie  swond.* 

Of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  sccounted 
the  heal  and  most  Ix'aiitifn!  *  Tlic  cuirass  was 
worn  uiuvr  r>,illv  l)y  llu-  ht  .iv y-annrd  infantry  ami 
by  lli<!  Iiui  '  iii'  ri  (r((/.  Armv,  p  107).  except  that 
Alexander  the  (Jreat  gave  to  the  less  brave  of  his 
soldiers  breastplates  only,  in  order  that  the  defence- 
less state  of  their  l)acks  nii^'ttt  decrease  their  pro- 
pensity to  ilight.'  These  w. K  called  half-cuirasses 
[i,fiiHuij)uKta).  The  thorax  wn^>  miuk  times  found  tO 
)e  very  oppressive  antl  cumbersonjc.* 

•LOTUS  C/iuTor).  "The  Loli  of  the  ancients 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads .-  T.  The 
Xitnif  .ipon  which  the  horses  pastured  was  a  sort 
af Clover;  it  may  be  confidently  set  down  as  the 
TM/alium  officinale,  or  common  Meldot.  It  is  very 
prooable,  howevi  r,  that  the  term  may  not  have  been 
restricted  to  it,  but  may  have  oamprehended  others 
of  the  trefoils.  II.  Under  the  Lohu  tuptoHau  the 
ancients  comprehended  tlirec  Ei^yi'tian  plants  nf  the 
Water-lily  tribe,  nam»  ly,  the  Symphita  Lotit.s,  \ym- 
fkM  ntlurnlto,  and  Aium  colvcasia  :  the  tirst  two 

are  well  described  by  Herodotus.'  III.  Under  the 
Lohu  mrhor  were  comprehended  the  CeUia  Atutratis, 

•several  species  of  Khamniis,  and  the  Diotjn/rot  £0- 
tu». — This  is  the  celebrated  L'ltns  uf  tlie  I/Otophagi, 
an  African  people,  whom  l)iony;-i'i-  the  ;,'eoj{rapher 
and  Ptolemy  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Syr- 
tis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra.  But,  according  to  Rennell 
and  Park,  the  tree  which  produces  the  lotus-bread 
i.H  widely  disseminated  over  the  edge  of  the  (Jreat 
Desert,  from  tlie  locality  indicated  by  the  ancients 
to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic."  For  farther  infor- 
mation res|>ecting  the  ancient  Loti,  more  especially 
the  kind  from  whi'^h  the  Lotophagi  obtained  boiii 
bread  and  wine,  see  Eustathms  in  Horn..  Od  ,  p. 
887,  ed.  Uasii»— Sclud.  in  Plat  ,  Repub.,  viii — Spren- 

5 si's  Dissertation  on  the  L<»ti  — .Schwcighacuser  ad 
Iben.,  Xiv.,  16.— Heeren's  Keaearches,  dtc.,  vol. 
ir.,  e.  1 :  4. — Fee,  Flore  de  Viigile,  p.  Ixxx., 
dee* 

LOFJTRON,  LOETRON  ( /..arpn..  ?.otTp^X  a 
Dath.  The  use  of  thi;  bath  m  the  Homeric  ages  is 
explained  on  pages  143,  144;  it  remains  to' speak 
of  the  Greek  hatha  in  the  republican  period.  At 
AthaM  the  frequent  ose  of  the  pobHe  baths  was  re- 

tjObn..  De  Ro  E«)ae»t.,  ni.,  4.)— 2.  ( Anab,  iv.  7.  o  15.)_ 
t.  (Xini.,  1>«  Re  Equpiit..  xii.,  fl.)— 4.  (iElmn,  V.  H.,  m.,  24.)— 
a.  (Poljrvn.,  iv..  3,  13  )— fi.  (Tac  ,  Ann.,  i.,  64.' -T.  (u..  95.— 
Ommm  Sarnj,  LetUM  w  VEgyff.:)—6.  (A<i«in»,  Appeod., 
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TjODTRON. 

ganted  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Demosthenes  a 
a  mark  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. •  Accordmgly, 
Phucion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  a  pubUo 
bath  (h>  PaSiavtl^  Affienc^ovrt*),  and  Socrates  tm 
have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom  *  It  wa.*.  how- 
ever, only  the  warm  baths  (/3a?.nvrfo,  cahed  by 
Homer  \hi)iin  /(u  r,,rl)  to  wlncli  ol>jection  was  made, 
am!  uliich  in  ancient  times  were  nut  allowed  to  bO 
built  within  the  city.*  Hm  eatimation  in  whisk 
such  baths  were  bold  ia  acpraaoed  in  the  foUowiit 
Unea  of  Flermippus  :* 

Itt  riv  Af,  oi  filvroi  fuOiwf  riv  Mpa 

rbv  ayaSov,  oi'rff  iSfp/io^oiTf  Ti-,  a  sir  mtiip. 

In  tlio  Clnuds  of  .\ristoplianes,  the  Stitaiof  U^cr 
w.irns  the  young  man  to  abstain  from  t!ie  baths 
(JJakayeiuv  uitixtoBai*),  which  passage,  compared 
with  1.  1028-1037,  showa  that  warm  baOm  an  fti> 
tended  by  the  word  paka»tla. 

The  balhs  {fiakavtta)  were  either  public  {i^fthf, 
ihjfioa:eioi'Tn)  or  private  ('dia,  'hUutiku)  The  for- 
mer were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the  latter 
were  built  by  private  indiridoals,  and  were  openoa 
to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  (trrCXm  rpov). 
Such  private  baths  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch'  and 
Is.Tus."  who  sfMMk  of  one  wliu-h  was  sold  for  3000 
drachma:.*  liaths  o)  this  kind  may  also  have  been 
intended  sometimes  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  belonged.**  A  smaD  foe  a^ 
pears  to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  person  to  toe 
keep<'r  of  the  public  bath;  (>7aAayc^X  wlliell  IB  tte 
time  of  Lucian  was  two  «»boli.'* 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athenians 
during  the  repnbUcan  period,  for  the  account  of 
Ladan  in  bis  Hippies  relates  to  hatha  oonatmewi 
after  the  Roman  imwh  l.  On  ancient  vases,  on 
whidl  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  anything  cui responding  to  a  modem  bath  in 
which  persons  can  sund  or  ait :  but  tliere  is  alwaya 
a  roand  or  oval  basin  (knnn^  or  iisrr^pw)  resting 
on  a  stand  {v-rroararov),  by  the  side  of  which  those 
who  are  bathing  arc  represented  standing  undressed 
and  washing  themselves,  as  is  seen  in  the  followina 
woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vaaea.^ 
The  word  AHMOSIA  upon  it  abows  that  itliiiim|(Bi 
to  a  public  bath.  ;  || 


The  next  woodcut  is  also  taken  fiom  tlie  aane 
work,"  and  represents  two  women  betlitnf.  The 

one  on  the  ritrht  hand  is  entirely  naked,  and  holds  a 
looking-glass  in  her  right  hand  ;  the  one  on  the  left 
wears  only  a  short  kind  of  x^ruvtov.   Eros  is 
resented  hoTering  over  the  bathing  TeaaeL 

Beaides  tlie  Wrjjetr  and  Xoer^pia,  there  WW  airtr 
▼caecis  for  bathtog       eiiea^'wperaoee  to  ait" 

1.  (DtoMMth.,  0.  PoljcL,  p.  1II7J— (Plut..  Pboc.  4.}— 9. 
(Plato,  Symp.,  p.  174,)  — 4.  (AdMk,  1^  p.  18,  B.)  — 5.  (aa 
Athen..  1.  c.)— fl,  (1.  978  ) -7.  (Dero»tr..  24.)— 8.  (D«  Jhemte 
hared.,  p.  101.)— 9.  (De  Philuct.  lurn!.,  p.  tXmL 
R«Pb  AUi.,  ii..  10.}— 11.  (Likeiu,  LMiph.,  S,  wl.  iUAjfiSk 
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m.  wliirh  are  call'' i  (ini'uiivOm  by  Homer  and  trn- 
titoi  hy  the  later  'Greeks,'  ami  are  described  on 
pige  143.  In  lUe  hatha  there  was  also  a  kind  of 
Mdortfie  or  Tapour  bath,  called  m/ita  or  nvptarvpuw, 
wMeli  *i  nentimied  as  eartj  aa  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus.* '^he  Larpilscmonians  also  made  uae  of  a  diy 
wador     hath    (V'x/  Uaths,  p.  144.) 

T!ie  persons  who  bathed  probably  brought  with 
Ihem  f  jrigila,  oil.  and  towels  The  atiigil,  which 
was  w«11m  by  thlB  Greeks  arXtfYk  or  fiarpa,  was 
usual'/  mad<*  of  iron,  hut  sometimes,  also,  of  other 
matenals.'  One  of  the  figures  in  the  precedin}; 
woodcut  is  represented  with  a  strisil  in  his  hand  . 
•ererai  airigiis  are  ligured  in  page  lAO.  The  Greeks 
•ko  used  diffferant  materiab  for  clennsing  or  wash- 
ing themsdTes  in  the  bath,  to  whicli  the  general 
name  of  ^vftf:a  was  Riven,  and  whu-ii  were  supplied 
by  ttit'  II  n'f  *  This  ^vuf^a  usually  consisted  of 
a  kv  madu  of  lime  or  wood-ashes  (xovio),  of  nitruin. 
■Bd  of  fiiller*8  earth  (71^  n^wA/a*). 

The  bath  wan  nsM.iily  iwkon  shortly  before  the 
delKvov,  or  principal  int.ii  ul  tlit-  day.  It  was  ttie 
practice  to  fake  first  a  wann  or  vajKiur,  and  after- 
wanl  a  cold  bath,*  though  in  the  time  of  Homer  the 
eold  bath  appears  to  have  been  taken  first,  and  the 
warm  bath  afterward  The  cold  water  was  usually 
pooled  on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by 
the  /JoAai'jir  or  I, IS  ab>ii>tant9,  who  arc  called  ra.":- 
plrat.*  The  vessel  from  which  the  water  was 
poured  was  called  ifi6rut»a.*  In  the  first  of  the 
preceding  woo<lciits  a  vtfiaxinit  18  repnaODted  With 
an  cpiriuva  in  his  h.inds. 

Ainon-,'  the  dreeks  a  jirrson  \y.\^.  always  bathed 
At  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death  (nW.  Funus,  p. 
4ftS);  whenee  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanians,  an  Illyri- 
an  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  their  lives, 
at  birt'i,  marriage,  and  after  death*  The  water  In 
which  the  hrule  was  bathed  (/.orrjxn'  v om'/i  at 
Athens,  was  taken  from  the  fountain  ot  Kallirrhoe, 
which  was  called  fnim  the  time  of  Peisistratoa  *Ey- 
ptaxpovvoc. ' '  Compare  Pollux,  iii.,  43. — Harpocrat. , 
».  V.  Aovrpo^'jpnc,  who  ssys  that  the  water  was 
fetched  by  a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  relative,  and 
that  this  boy  was  culled  }.ovrpo^apo^  He  also 
States  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same  way  to 
tMthc  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  unmarried, 
and  tliSt  on  the  monuments  of  such  a  boy  was  rep- 
r?  -  [  I'  d  tioldms:  a  water-vessel  {vipia).  Pollux," 


I  r,  .1.  a.l  ^r^«tl>|I♦^.,  Eqait  ,  1055. — Hftych..  «.  r.  ITiIfiAo,. 
— .PoJlm,  Oiinm.,  mi  .  IfiS,  1(56.)— 5-  "5.— f.mipan'  Pullui, 
Oaom.,  TH.,  IflP.  Atttrn..  v.,  (I-  207, /.—Id.,  111.,  p.  519.  c— 
MoU,  Cim.,  t.)-3.  (n«t..  hut.  Lmc.,  32.— ..Eliau.  V.  II.,  12. 

(Arittn)i|i..  Ljrsittr..  STT.)— S.  (Arialorb.,  Ran..  710, 
•Bd  SehoL— n»t.,  Bm..  p.  4S0.)— S.  (n«t.,  de  prima  friic . 
IH-^kM..  it.,  M,  #  S.)— 7.  (Ptet..  Rep.,  i.,  p.  344.— Lucian, 
PiBllrtll  BflMMi.,  It.  iii.,  p.  M3.— Pint.,  De  InriJ.,  6.— 
Mi,  Ap"^**'!*-  >•«<:..  49.)— 8  ;Ari.in}ili.,  Equit.,  1067.— Theo- 
ihlMll  Cbv..  0.)— 9.  (Nuxl.  Dartiw.,  an.  Slob.,  v.,  ftl,  p.  191, 
St  Oftiir.l— M.  (AlMnr**.,  hytu'M^  <7S.>— li.  (Itoqrti,  Un 


hoiwovor,  states  that  it  was  i  female  who  ieti;^,M 
the  water  on  such  oceaaioua,  aod  l>eiiM»thenc» 

apeaka  of  ift  %6pTpo^o>o<-  on  the  monnmeot  of  a  per- 

•on  who  had  died  unm.nTit'd.  In  remains  of  ancient 
art  we  find  girls  n  picsenied  as  AQVT^)o<f'^i^  but 
never  boys.* 

LOUTROPH'ORUS.   (K.r/  I.oarsa*) 

LUCAR.   (Ph(.  Hirraio,  p.  507.) 

LUCERES.    (T/t/.  Tribus  ) 

LUCERiNA  (Af^i-of),  an  Oil-lamp.  The  Green 
and  Romans  originally  used  candles,  but  in  later 
timea  caadlea  were  cbiedv  confined  to  the  houaea 
of  the  lower  classes.  (Vuf.  Caudbla.)  A  great 
number  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
grtaier  part  of  wliicli  are  made  of  terra  ct)lta  (rpo- 
xfi'AaToi*),  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  bronze 
Most  of  the  lamps  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  flat  upoi 
the  top,  on  which  there  are  ftoqaently  figures  in  re- 

lief  (See  the  woodcuts,  p.  IM,  350,  4U8.)  In  the 
lamps  there  arc  one  or  more  round  holes,  according 
to  the  number  of  wieks  {f//y<-A«ta)  burned  in  it;  and 
as  these  holes  were  called,  from  an  obvious  analo- 
gy, fivKr^pec  or  ^fat,  Ulerally,  nostrils  or  nocrieai, 

the  lamp  was  also  called  Munom!/ :".■<.  Dmnf  ri^K.  TVi- 
fnyxojr,  or  Polymyiot,  according  as  it  coiilauitd  one, 
two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  nozzles  or  holes 
for  the  wicks.  iVii.  JBllychmium.)  The  foUowiog 
example  of  a  iim^xot  buenut,  upon  whidi  there  ia 
a  winged  boy  with  a  goosey  b  taken  from  the  M*»- 
SCO  Dorltonico,  iv.,  14. 


The  next  woodcut,  taken  frcnn  the  same  won,* 
represents  one  of  the  most  iK'autiful  bronze  lamps 
which  has  yet  i>een  RnuhL  Upon  it  ie  the  figwe  of 
a  standing  Silenua. 


The  lamps  sometimes  bung  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  ruooii*  but  generally  atood  opon  •* 
stand.  ( Vid.  CAWDcLAkROx.)  Sometimes  a  figure 

holds  the  lamp,  as  in  the  following  v^oodi  ut  •  whid 
also  exhibits  the  needle  or  instrument  sp«iken  of 
under  Ellycmmum,  which  served  to  trim  the  witJl 
and  ia  attached  to  the  figure  by  means  of  a  chain. 
We  read  of  tneenm  ntMeunres,  As/Meares,  Inch'* 

I.  (e.  Lcoekar..  p.  I06S. SS.— C«mp«r»  p.  lOM,  14,  Ae.)— A 

(Brflnatfil.  Bnrf  Dp«r  H'lion  of  tl»ir1y-lwn  nnn-  nt  On-ek  Vaw«, 
pi.  ST.-Cmi.ult  BrcKjr,  Ch»nlil.i,  n.,  p.  13i  1  lf> ;  j..  459-4fi«.: 

I  —a.  (AriMopfa.,  Eecl««.,  I.)— 4.  (i.,  10.)— A.  (Vii«.,  t.,71S 

1  -t^liou.  M.)-«.  (MoMO  BfliW.  va.,  Mw) 
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vuret,  tepuUraUs,  die. ;  but  theac  nam«a  wm  Oli|]r 
jiTcn  to  tbe  lampa  on  acoonnt  of  the  jmfOMm  to 
'vMoh  they  wore  applied,  and'  net  on  aeeourt  of  a 

I'UTbrence  in  shape.   The  Incemm aMeulMru  bomed 

» I  bedchambers  all  nig^ht.* 

Perfumed  oil  was  sometimes  burned  in  the  lamps.* 

LUDI  is  tbe  common  name  for  the  whole  variety 
of  ganee  and  contests  which  were  held  at  Rome  on 
tiriooa  ooeasions,  but  chiefly  at  the  festivals  of  the 
B>ds;  and  as  the  ludi  at  certain  festivals  formed 
tl  e  principal  part  of  the  solemnities,  these  festivals 
themselTes  are  called  ludi.  Sometimes,  however. 
Iftdi  were  also  held  in  honour  of  a  magiatrate  or  of 
a  deoeaeed  peraoo,  and  in  this  case  the  games  may 
be  eonaldnied  as  ludi  privati,  though  all  the  people 
m'gbt  lake  part  in  them. 

AH  hid!  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two 
ciisses,  viz.,  ludi  cncmsct  and  /ic«lt  «eemet,*  accord- 
isgiy  as  they  were  held  in  tbe  oareoa  or  in  the  tbe- 
itie :  in  the  latter  case  they  were  mostly  theatrical 
representations  with  their  mc  Iifications ;  in  the 
former,  they  consisted  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  games 
enumerated  in  the  articles  Ciacvs  and  Glahutokbs. 
Another  diriaion  of  the  ludi  into  sMi,  imferttin, 
and  wltri,  fa  analogoaa  to  the  division  of  the  fisris. 
{Vtd  Feri.k,  p  435.) 

The  su{)erintendence  of  ilio  games  and  the  so- 
lemnities L'oimectcd  with  them  was  in  most  oases 
intrusted  to  the  aediles.  {Vid.  ^dilks.)  If  the 
lawful  rites  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pon- 
tiffs whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  (inttmran) 
or  not.  An  alphabatioal  tiat  ef  the  prineipLil  hidi  ia 
subjoined. 

LUDI  APOLLINA'BES  were  instituted  at  Rome 
daring  the  second  Punic  war,  after  tbe  battle  of 
Canna  (818  B.C.),  at  the  command  of  an  oracle 
rontained  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  si  (t  ^!arciu8 
{carmtM  Maraana*).  It  was  staled  by  some  of  the 
nncient  annalists  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  purpooe  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protectioti 
•f  hnman  life  daring  the  hottest  season  oraaromer : 
but  I  ivy  and  Macrobius  adopt  the  acooiml  founi!e<i 
Upon  the  most  authentic  document,  the  carmma 
Marcii'.na  themselves,  that  tbe  A|>ollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  expelling  the  Carthaginians  flrom  Italy,  and  part- 
ly to  preserve,  through  the  favour  of  the  gm],  the 
Kepuhhc  from  all  dangers.  The  oracle  suggested 
that  the  games  should  be  heM  every  yeart  Wider  the 

I.  (Mart.,liT.,  S9  —Id.,  %..  38  )-2.  aVln.n..  T(l  -  Mnrt  ,  i.,  SH, 
t.— Onunlt  Paaaer;,  "Lucernifi  fictilei."— IJuUikht,  ••  kIw  Sile- 
■M-lanuMn,"  Amaith.,  lii.,  p.  106,  Ac.— Brckfi,  CWikJe*,  li.. 
Ik  tl\  Jt«.— Id.,  GbUiu,  ii.,  p.  tOl,  Ac.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Lee.,  ii., 
li)— «.  Oitr^  a^-^Uenb^  tsl^  i..  17.) 
•00 


superintendence  of  the  prctor  urbanus,  and  thsl 

ten  men  should  perforin  the  sacritire.s  acci.idir.g  tc 
Greek  rites.  The  senate,  complying  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  oracle,  mafe  two  senatus  consulta ;  uuc 
that»  at  the  end  of  the  gamea,  the  nrstor  ahooid  re- 
oeive  1S,M0  assea  to  be  expended  on  tbe  aoleina^ 
ties  and  sacrtfic-e.'*.  and  another  that  the  ten  i>eo 
shotUd  sacriHce  to  .\()ollo.  according  to  Greek  ;  If* 
a  bull  with  gilded  hums,  and  two  whi'e  goats  also 
with  gUded  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  lieiler  with 
gilded  iienw.  The  gamea  themadvea  were  hdd  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  chaplets.  and  each  citizen  jjave  a  cuntri^>ution 
lowiinis  defraying  the  «  \p<  ns*  s  ^  The  Roman 
matrons  perform^  supplications,  the  peop)?  took 
their  meals  in  the  propatulum  with  open  dotrs,  and 
the  whole  day — for  the  festival  lasted  only  one  day 
— was  filled  up  with  ceremonies  and  various  othei 
riti  b  At  this  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  .^pollina- 
res,  no  decree  was  made  respecting  the  annual  rep- 
etition anggeated  by  the  oracle,  so  that  in  tbe  6n»t 
year  thay  were  abnpy  Indi  votivi  or  indictivi  The 
year  after  (811  B.C.),  the  senate,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  pra  tor  Calpurriiuii,  dt  i-rt  ril  lh;it  they  should 
be  repeated,  and  that,  in  future,  they  bhould  be  vow- 
ed afresh  every  year.*  The  day  on  which  th^ 
warn  heU  varied  every  year  aoooiding  to  eirann* 
staneea.  A  few  years  after,  however  (MS  B  C.X 
when  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by  a 
plague,  the  p'raetor  urbanus,  P.  Lieiniu:^  Varus, 
brought  a  bill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
ApoUinarian  games  should  in  future  aiwaya  be  vow. 
ed  and  held  on  a  eertatn  day  (dies  stalasX  ^« 
the  sixth  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  remain- 
ed a  dies  S'llenni.H  *  Thv  games  thus  became  vulivi 
et  i^talivi,  and  continued  to  be  condu(*ted  by  tbe 
prceior  urbanus  *  But  during  the  Empire  tike  day 
ot  tht  S43l(>mnities  appears  again  to  have  beea 
changed,  for  Juliua  Capitoiinna*  aaaigna  then  lo  tb« 
S6th  of  May. 

LUDI  AUGUST .VLES  (T.J  Aioistalei) 
LUDI  CAPITOLl'M  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  tbe  dicta- 
tor M.  Furiua  CamUlna,  in  the  year  387  B.C^  after 
the  departure  of  the  Oatfls  from  Rome,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  tnwnnls  JupitfT  Capitolinus,  who  Imd 
saved  the  Capitol  m  hour  of  danger.  The  de- 
cree of  the  senate  at  ihr  same  time  intrusted  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  the  Capitolina 
games  to  a  college  of  prieata,  to  be  diooen  by  the 
dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the  Cap- 
itol and  in  the  citadel  (m  arec).  which  can  only 
mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.*  These 
priests  were  called  Capitolini.'  One  of  the  amnae* 
menta  at  the  Capitoline  games,  which  waa  obaeraed 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  was  that  a  herald 
offered  ttie  Sardiani  for  public  8,xle,  and  that  some 
old  man  was  h  d  a(K)ut,  who,  in  order  to  produce 
lau<>hter,  wore  a  toga  prstexta,  and  a  bulla  puehlia 
which  bung  down  from  hia  neelt.*  Aoooraing  to 
some  of  the  ancients,  thia  oereaMny  was  intended 
to  ridicule  the  Veientines,  who  were  snbdoed,  after 
long  wars  with  ]li>inr.  and  iiumlKTs  ot  thi  in  -olj 
as  slaves,  while  their  king,  represented  by  il)e  old 
man  with  the  bulla  (such  was  said  to  have  keen  the 
costume  of  tlie  Etniaeaa  kiafi)^  waa  led  thrcugh 
the  city  as  an  object  of  ridienle. 

The  Veientines  were  i!f"-i;:nate<l  hy  the  name  Sar- 
«liani  or  Sardi.  because  ihey  were  believed  to  h8v# 
come  from  Lydia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Sardes. 
This  specimen  of  ancient  etymology,  however,  ia 
set  at  naught  by  another  Hrterpretation  ot'  the  eeii»> 


1.  (FMtn>,  «.  t.  A|M>lunMi!a.}— t.  (Lit.,  izti.,  93.) — 9.  ll^*-, 
izTii..  93.)— 4.  (Cic.  Phil.,  ii..  ia.>-«.  (Mania,  et  BsM.* 
!.)-«.  (Liv.,  v..  M,  M.)— 7.  (Cie.  ml  Quiau  Fralr.,  ii.  fk)-4 
(Plot.,  QoaM.  t^am^  p.  V7  "■fw».,  a.  v.  Sudi  vtsslaai 
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Vltft  given  by  Sinnius  Capitu.  Accovdhlf  to  this 
aathor,  the  nani<;  Sardiani  ur  Sardi  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Vcicntines,  but  referred  to  the  inli.i'ntaiits 
of  SatKiiaia.  When  their  island  was  subdued  by 
tbe  Ronniw  in  B.(^  838,  no  spoils  were  found,  but 
a  great  number  of  Sardinians  were  bnnigbt  to  Rome 
ard  sold  as  slaves,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves 
of  the  worst  kind.'  Hence  arose  the  proverb  '■  Sar- 
a  venales;  alttu  alto  ncquwrj,"*  and  hence,  aKso, 
reremuny  at  the  Capitolin*:  games.  When  or 
H  wtut  tntorvals  these  ludi  won  celebrated  ia  not 
ueiitioned.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire  they 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  obliviun,  but  they  were  re- 
stored by  Domiiiao,  and  were  henceforth  celebra- 
ted every  fifth  year,  undw  the  name  of  «|oneaCap> 
itoUoL* 

HDT  CIRCETJSE9,  ROMAW  or  MAONI, 

wcri'  r- li  Ipr.itril  rvcry  yenr  during;  several  days, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twt  liih  of  September,  in  hon- 
MT  of  thn  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  .luno,  and 
Minerva,*  or,  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter. Coosus,  and  Neptunas  Eqaeetria,  Thqr  were 
aoperintended  by  the  cunile  aediles.  For  Buther 
particulars,  see  I'ikcus,  p.  255,  &c. 

LUDI  COMPlTALrClI.    (Ki//.  Compitalu.) 

LUDI  FLORA'LES.  (  Kid.  Fi.oaAUA.) 

LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  ganwa  edebrated  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persona.  Such  games 
arc  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued,  with 
varioua  modifications,  until  the  introduction  of 
Chrhrtianity.  It  was  at  such  a  Indus  ftmObria  that, 
in  the  year  264  DC,  gladiatorial  fights  were  exhib- 
ited at  Rome  for  the  first  lime,  which  henceforward 
remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all  huli  t'une- 
bre!<  (Vid.  GLADiAToaaa,  p.  475.)  The  duration 
of  tii(-c  garoea  varied  aocovding  to  eiiewiMlanoes. 
Tbojr  lasted  sometimes  for  threo,  and  sometimes 
for  foor  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in 
thfc  nia;  mty  of  eases,  they  did  not  last  nmrc  than 
one  da;'.  On  one  occasion  120  gladiators  fought  in 
the  course  of  three  days,  and  the  whole  Forum  was 
oofered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in  whiek  the  peo- 
ptefeasted.*  It  was  thought  disgraceAil  fvwomen 
to  h''  present  at  these  games,  and  Piiblius  Sempro- 
nuis  srparated  himself  from  his  wife  because  she 
had  been  present  without  his  knowledge  at  ludi 
fuaehres.*  These  ludi,  though  on  some  oocasioos 
the  whole  people  took  part  in  them,  were  not  lodi 
puhlii-i.  pr<i[)(  r!y  s[)eaking,  as  they  were  <:iv(>n  by 
priv.itf  inilivi  lii.ils  in  honour  of  their  relations  or 
friends     (riim[iare  FcNrs,  p. 

LUDI  liO.NORA'KII  are  expressly  mentioned 
only  hy  Suetonius,*  who  states  that  Augustus  de- 
voted thirty  days,  which  had  been  occupied  till  that 
lime  hy  ludi  hunnrarii,  to  the  transaction  of  legal 
business.  What  is  meant  by  ludi  tioiuirarii  is  not 
niite  certain.  According  to  Fcstua,*  they  were 
UM  aanM  as  the  Liberalia.  Scaliger,  however,  in 
his  note  on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  very 
probable  that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which 
Tt^rtullian*  says  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  gam- 
ing i.onouis  and  popularity,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  ludi.  which  were  intended  either  as  an  honour 
to  tho  gods,  or  as  ^ta  for  tlie  dead.  At  the  time 
c  f  Aogustos,  this  kind  of  lodl.  which  TScitus**  seems 

to  dinignate  by  the  name  inaiun  himorit,  were  so 
eOdMBeB  that  no  one  obtained  any  public  olhce 
without  lavishing  a  considerable  portion  of  his  prop- 
erty on  the  exhibition  uf  games.    Augustus,  there- 

I.  (pMt..  !.  c— Airel.  Vict.,  I)«  Vir.  Illu»tr.,  c.  57.)— 2.  (Cic. 
■i)  F«m.,  44.)— S.  (  VtJ.  J>*.  Scalitfer.  Au».jn.  I^ct.,  i  ,  10.) 
— I.  (Cir.  in  Verr.,  ♦.,  14.)— 5.  (I,ir.,mi..  50  — Id.,  mi..  20  — 
M..  x«in.,  46,  — Pliu.,  H.N.,  ixiv.,  7.)— (I'iut.,  yu«»t.  Rum., 
p.  2»5T,  D.-ViJ.  MiU..  r;..  S,  «  IS.— Coaipm  SueU.  Octav.,  44.1 

-T.  (*M>T.,  K  )  -n  (■.  T.  HwMTirfns  Mm  —9.  (!)•  6|wct., 

r  SI.)— 10  (i^c.,0.) 


fore,  wisely  assigned  thirty  of  the  days  ^ti'the  yesi, 
on  which  such  s|)ectacles  had  been  exhibited  pr» 
viously,  to  the  transaction  of  buahlOaa,  t  c,  ht 
made  these  thirty  days  fasti.' 

LUDI  LIBERA'LES.   {VitL  Diontsia,  p.  S6e.) 

LUDI  MARTIALES  were  celebrate<l  every  yeai 
on  the  first  of  .\ugust,  in  the  circus,  and  in  honour 
of  Mars,  beciiise  the  Temple  of  Mars  had  bt  en  ded» 
icated  on  this  day.*  The  ancient  calendana  mention 
also  other  ludi  martiales,  which  were  held  in  the 
circus  on  the  12th  of  May. 

LUDI  MEOALE'NSES.   (Vid  Msqai.iesia.) 

LUDI  N.VTALITII  are  the  nnnu  s  with  which 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor  was  generally  celetH'a> 
ted.  They  were  held  in  the  circus,  whenee  they 
are  aomethnes  called  circensea.'  Thqr  conefaMed 
generally  of  fights  of  gladbitors  and  wild  beasts 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  Hadrian  exhibited 
gladiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one  thousand 
wild  beasts. 

LUDI  PALATI  NI  were  instituted  by  Ltvia-ie 
faenonr  of  Augustus,  and  were  heM  on  the  Palathie.* 

According  to  Dion  Ca<^sius  they  were  celebrated 
during  three  days,  but  according  to  Josephus*  they 
lasted  eight  daya,  and  oonunenced  on  the  S7th  of 
December.* 

LUDI  PISCATOHn  were  held  every  year  on 

the  6th  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  tha 
Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  prtetor  urbanus 
on  behalf  of  the  fifihermen  Of  the  Tiber,  who  made 
the  day  a  holyd^.' 

LUDI  PLEBBH  were,  according  to  Pseudo-As* 
conius,*  the  games  which  had  been  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  af 
ler  the  banishment  of  the  kini!>,  "i  .ifirr  ihr  seces* 
sion  of  tho  plebcs  to  the  Avenlme  i  he  first  of 
these  accounts  is  not  borne  oat  by  the  history  of  the 
plebeian  order,  and  it  is  more  probable  thai  tLese 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  tec* 
onciliation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  af- 
ter the  first  secession  to  the  Mons  iSacer,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  the  Avenline.  They  were  held  00 
the  16th,  ITlh,  and  18th  of  NovembcTt  and  were 
eondneted  by  the  plebeian  Bdiles.*  It  is  suflieiently 
clear  from  the  ancient  calen<laria,  that  the  ludi  ple- 
beii  were  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same 
as,  or  a  part  of.  the  ludi  Romani. 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  nothiof 
hat  a  pertieolar  kind  of  the  Indi  honorarii  mentfooed 
above.  They  were  for  the  first  time  given  by  Au- 
gustus, when,  after  the  death  of  I/^pidus,  he  ob- 
tained  the  ofliee  of  pontifex  maxiiiuis  '* 

LUDI  QU.£STO  iUI  were  of  the  same  cliaracter 
as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  instituted  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,"  who  decreed  tliat  all  who 
obtained  tho  office  of  qua\«<tor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  give  ■.'laiiuitonai  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  (ibligation  for  newly-appointed  quss- 
tors.'*  hut  It  was  revived  by  Domitian.** 

LUDI  S.ECULA'RES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been  cel- 
ebrated once  in  every  centuiy  nr  >,!'rii]iiiu  ;  hut  we 
do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this  reg- 
ularity at  any  period  of  Roman  histoiy,  and  the 
name  Indi  acculares  itspif  waa  never  need  daring 
the  trnie  of  the  Republic  In  order  to  nnderstano 
their  real  character,  we  must  distintiuish  between 
I  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  since  at 

I.  (Compnrs  Emitti  and  F.  A.  Wolf  m)  Supton.,  I.  e.)— t 
(Dion  Con.,  Ix  ,  3.— Suet..  Clami.,  4.)  — S.  (Capitol.,  Anbmia 
Piui,  5. — Spartiiin,  Hiulr,  7.)  —  4.  (Dion  Cim.,  Ivi.,  fig.)— 
4.  (Ant.  JuJ.,  Ill  .  I.)  — 6.  (Vtd.  Sort..  CAiL'  .  .V>,  Willi  >k«li 
ttr'%  niAr,.) — 7.  (Ovui,  Fait.,  ti..  235.  Ac.  —  Fr»t  ,  ».  v.  Pivai 
Ml.)— (ad  V«Ti..  1.,  p.  113,  rxi.  Orrlli.)-S>.  ll.iv  ,  nvm..  It 
— M.,  xixix.,7.)— 10.  (Suel.,  OcUv..  44  )  —  11.  (Suet.,  Clsod. 
14.  — Tacit..  Ann..  ii.,a.)  — 1&  (IVtt,,  Am  ,  sNI.,*)*  II 
'.Siiat.,  Daait.,  4.) 
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CMM I  jro  periods  these  hidi       of  sn  entirely  dif- 1 

ferent  character. 

During  Ihe  lime  of  the  Republic  ihey  were  callc»l 
ludi  Tarentini,  Tcrentini,  or  Tautii,  while  during  the 
Ennire  Uiejr  bore  the  name  of  luii  MKuiart*. '  Tbeir  i 
orign  is  described  by  Valerias  Maximoa.  who  at- 
tributps  thrir  institution  to  the  niiraculons  rcrovrry 
of  three  i-biidren  of  one  Vak'riiis,  who  liuii  het  ii  al-  ' 
tackcl  by  a  plnji^ue  raging  at  tliat  time  in  Rome,  and 
woe  restored  to  bultb  by  drinkioff  some  water  | 
^nsed  at  a  place  in  the  CamfMis  Marlius  called 
Tarr'ntiiin  Valerius  aftf  rwan!  <ifrered  sacrificea  in 
Tarriitum  to  Dis  anil  i^roserinna.  to  whom  the  re- 
ooTery  of  nis  cliildren  was  supposed  to  be  owing, 
s|Nread  lectisternia  for  the  suds,  and  held  festive 
games  for  three  sneeeesive  nights,  because  his  three 
chL'ilrrn  had  been  saved.  The  ar-coimt  of  Valerius 
Maxiiiiiis  agrees  in  the  mam  uith  those  ofCensori- 
nus*  and  of  Zosimus,'  and  ail  appear  to  have  de- 
rived their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist, 
Vakrios  Antias.  While,  according  to  this  account, 
the  Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Vale- 
rius, another  legend  seems  to  (.onsidt  r  the  fight  of 
the  Horatians  ami  (Junaliaiis  as  c-omucted  with 
Uieir  first  celebration.  A  third  account*  ascribea 
their  flrat  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tbrqainios  80- 
perbus.  A  fearful  plague  broke  out,  by  which  all 
pregnant  women  were  alfrcted  in  euch  a  manner 
that  the  cliildren  died  in  the  womb.  Games  were 
then  instituted  to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities, 
together  with  aaerifices  of  steril  cows  (taurea). 
whence  the  games  were  called  ludi  Taurii.  These 
games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Cirrus  Fla- 
minius,  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  nm  enter 
the  city.  Fcstus*  and  Censorinua  ascribe  the  first 
odebfation  to  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola.  This 
aceo'jnt  admits  that  the  worship  of  Dis  and  Proser- 
pina hud  cxiUed  long  before,  but  states  that  the 
games  and  sacrifices  were  now  performed  for  the 
nrst  time  to  avert  a  i^gue,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Ounpos  Martius  which  had  belonged  to  the  last 
i'ing  Tarquinius,  from  whom  the  place  derived  its 
name  Tarenium.  Valerius  Maximus  and  Zosimus. 
who  km  v  A  the  celebration  of  these  izanios  by  Va- 
lerius 1  :;plicola,  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  twoj 
accounts  bj  representing  the  celebration  of  Popli- 
cola as  the  second  in  chronological  order.  Other 
less  important  traditions  are  mentioned  by  Servius* 
and  by  Varro.' 

Aa  regards  the  names  Tarcnii  or  Taurii.  they  are 
perhaps  nothing  but  diffimnt  forma  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  ttw  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  time  at  which,  ami  the  persons  hy  whoiii,  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  m 
anting  that  they  were  odebrated  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were  held 
in  honour  nf  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From  the  tune 
of  the  consul  N'alerius  Poplicola  down  to  that  of 
Anpnttts,  the  Tarentine  games  were  odjheU  three 
tioMS,  and  again  only  on  certain  emergenelea»  and 
not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that 
their  celebration  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
certain  cycles  of  time  {sarula).  The  deities  in 
whose  ht)nour  they  were  held  during  the  Republic, 
onntinued,  as  at  ftiat,  to  be  Die  and  Proeei|Mna.  As 
tn  the  tiroes  at  whieh  these  three  celebrations  took 
(jla  the  conimcntarii  of  the  qiiindeciniviri  and  the 
Mccounls  of  the  annalists  did  not  agree,*  and  the 
discrepancy  of  the  statements  still  extant  shows 
the  vain  attcmpta  which  were  made  in  later  times 


I.  {PmCm,  ■.  V.  8»aUt  lodi  md  Tiorti  ludi.— Td.  Max.,  ii.. 
L«a.)-a:  (0«  Dia  Nat.,  c.  17.)— 3.  (ii..  (Partoa,  a.  v. 

^■11  ladi,<>-8atT  ad  ^n.,  U..  140.1-4.  (a.  S«mU  lodi.)— S 
tad  Ma^ii.,  1401-7.  (ap  Canaotia.)— «.  |CMnaria.»  1.  c.) 


to  prove  that,  dninf  the  Aepidille,  the  game*  Ma 

been  celebrated  once  in  every  sarculuni  All  tlics* 
nii>re()re--entalions  and  distortions  arose  in  the  tuns 
of  Augustus  Not  long  after  he  had  assumed  the 
supreme  power  in  the  Republic,  the  quindecimviri 
annonneed  that,  according  to  their  hooka,  ludi  avco- 
lares  ought  to  be  held,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tri«-«l 
to  prove  from  history  that  in  former  times  they  had 
not  only  been  celebrated  rej)eat«  dly,  hut  almost  reg- 
ularly once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  which 
the  quindeeimvfari  made  thia  aaaenion  were  the  lodi 
Tarentini. 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateiiia  Capi 
to  received  from  the  emp«  ror  tlie  coimiiaiid  to  de- 
termine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested 
to  compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasion  (csr- 
men  tacuUire),  which  is  still  extant.'  But  the  fes- 
tival which  was  now  held  was  ui  reality  very  dif- 
ferent fri  Hi  the  ancient  Tarentine  ^janit  n  ;  lor  Dis 
and  Proserpina,  to  whom  formerly  the  festival  be- 
longed excraalvely,  were  now  the  last  in  the  list  of 
the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the  ludi  sa'cularea 
were  celebrated.  A  description  of  the  various  so 
lemnities  is  given  hy  Zos'inu-i  ."^uriie  days  before 
they  commenced,  heralds  were  isent  about  to  invite 
the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
held, and  which  no  one  would  ever  behold  again. 
HereuiMJii  the  quHidiM-imviri  distributed,  ujion  the 
Capitol  ami  the  I'al.iiinr.  aumni;  tiie  Roman  citi- 
zens, torches,  sulphur,  and  liituinen,  by  which  tlicy 
were  to  purify  themselves.  In  the  same  places,  and 
on  the  .\ventine  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  psople 
received  uheat,  barley,  and  beans,  which  were  to 
be  od't  red  at  iiigliltuiie  to  the  1'arc.v,  or,  aci  i/rding 
to  others,  were  given  as  pay  to  the  actois  in  tho 
dramatic  representations  which  wereperfuniied  du- 
ring the  festive  days.  The  festival  took  place  in 
summer,  and  lasted  lor  three  days  and  three  nights. 
On  the  first  day  the  games  (  omnienced  in  the  Ta- 
rentum,  and  sacrifices  were  oilered  to  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Neptune.  Minerva,  Venus.  .Apollo,  Mercury,  Ccrea, 
Vuh  an,  Mars.  Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules.  Latonn,  the 
Parc.i\  and  to  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  solemni- 
ties heiraii  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the 
emperor  opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  ibe 
saorifioe  of  three  lamb*  to  the  Pares  upon  thfce  al* 
tars  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  aprin* 
kled  with  the  bloo<l  of  the  victims.  lliC  lambo 
themselves  were  hurmd  .V  teniporar)- scene  like 
that  of  a  theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarentum,  and 
illuminated  with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sang  by  a  chf>> 
nis,  and  various  other  ceremonies,  tJ^lher  with 
theatrical  |)erformance.s,  took  place.  Dtirint:  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  tho  people  went  to  tlie  Cap- 
itol to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter;  thence 
they  returned  to  the  Tarentum,  to  sing  choruses  in 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the  second  day, 
the  nohle^t  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed  liy  an  oracle, 
assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed  supplications, 
sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also  visited  the  altar 
of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the  quindecimviri  offer- 
ed sacrifices,  which  had  been  vowed  before,  to  all 
the  great  divinities.  On  the  third  day,  Greek  and 
Latin  choruses  were  sung  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apol- 
lo  by  three  times  nine  Mys  and  matdena  of  great 
beauty,  whose  perento  were  still  alive.  The  object 
of  these  hymns  was  to  implore  the  proteetinn  of  tlie 
:.'i>ds  for  all  cities,  towns,  and  oflirers  of  tlie  Kiii[i.re 
One  of  these  hymns  was  the  carmen  sa-culdie  by 
Horace,  which  was  especially  composed  for  the 'm*- 
casion,  and  adapted  to  the  eiioainstwioes  of  the 
time.  During  the  whole  of  the  three  days  ani 
nights,  games  of  every  descripttoo  vrere  camnl  «• 
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in  111  the  ciroMSM  ud  tbeatiw,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  all  the  temples. 

Tlie  first  celebration  of  tlie  ludi  ftseculares  in  the 
reign  or  Augustu.s  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
jear  17  BC  Tho  second  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  A.D.  47  ;>  Um  tbiid  in  the  mign  of 
Domitian,  A.D.  88  ;*  and  the  last  in  the  reign  of 
Philippus,  A  D.  248,  and,  as  was  generally  believed, 
iiitt  1000  yeirs  after  the  building  of  the  city.* 

UODl  TARENTI'NI  or  TAURIL  {Vid.  Lorn 

AaOObABBS.) 

LUIHJS    {YU.  OLAiNAToaKt,  p.  47ft.) 
LUDUS  DUODSCm  SCRIFTOlUnC.  {Vid. 
Latsuxouu.) 
LUDUS  LATRUNCULOHUM.  (Vid.  Lanvtt. 

C0U.) 

LUDUS  TROIJl  (m  Ctacos,  p.  256.) 

I.UPATTTNf.  {Vid.  FRrNUM,  p  15-  ) 
LUPERC.\'LI.-\,  one  of  tlie  ino^t  am^u  iil  Roman 
festivals,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  in  hon- 
our of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility.  All  the  cere- 
monies with  whiefa  it  was  bdd,  ant^all  we  know  of 
its  history,  show  that  it  was  originally  a  shephcrd- 
festiviil  *  Hence  its  introduction  at  Rome  was  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
kings  of  shepherds.  Greek  writers  and  their  fol- 
lowers among  the  Romans  represent  it  as  a  festival 
of  Pan,  and  ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian 
Evander.  This  misrepresentation  arose  partly  (wm 
the  desire  of  these  writers  to  idtnlify  th''  Roman 
divioilies  with  those  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  its 
rado  and  almost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly 
am  a  proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated 
hi  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  lield 
every  year  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  the  lAipcr- 
val,  where  Kumulus  and  Rcinus  were  said  to  have 
seen  nurtured  bf  the  ahe-wolf ;  the  pla<  mntained 
va  altar  and  a  grove  aaered  to  the  gud  Lii|iereiis.* 
tiere  the  linpeivi  assembled  on  the  day  of  the  La- 
pcicalia,  .ni  l  s  irrificed  to  the  gods  goats  and  young 
dogs,  which  animals  arc  remarkable  lor  their  strong 
sexual  instinct,  and  thus  were  appropriate  sacrifices 
to  the  god  of  fertility.'  Twu  youths  of  noble  birth 
were  then  led  to  the  Laperci  (met.  Lopisci),  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  ;  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots  with 
wool  dipped  in  milk.  Uereupoo  the  two  youths 
were  obliged  to  break  oat  into  a  shoot  of  laughter. 
This  eeremoiqrwaa  probaldy  a  syinlKiliral  purifica- 
tion of  tiie  shepherds.  After  the  sacrifice  was  over, 
the  Luperci  partook  of  a  meal,  at  which  they  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  wins.*  They  then  cut  the 
akina  of  the  goato  which  thiej  had  sacrMoed  into 
pieces,  with  some  of  which  they  covered  parts  of 
their  body,  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus.  who 
was  represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with 
goatskin.  The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  tbey  cut 
m  the  shape  of  thongs,  and,  holding  them  in  their 
hands,  they  ran  with  them  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  touching  or  striking  with  them  all  persons 
whom  they  nil  t  in  tlieir  way,  and  i  siM'cially  women, 
who  even  nsi  il  to  come  forward  voluntarily  for  the 
purpose,  biiu  e  itiey  believed  that  the  ceicmony  ren- 
dered Itiem  fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  easy  de- 
Krery  in  child-bearing.  This  act  of  running  about 
with  thoni^s  of  goatskin  was  a  symbolic  purification 
of  the  land,  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  punhca- 
tiod  of  men.  Ibr  the  wurda  Iqr  which  this  act  is 


I.  (TK!t.,  Aon  ,  li.,  II.)— a.  (Stwt..  CInd.,  SI.)— S.  (Suet., 
D«aiit.,  4,  with  Ernrtti'i  note.)— 4.  (Jul.  CEpiloL,  CkNd.  Twi, 
C  n.  —  Comnare  Scaliirfr,  D«  Emend.  Tem|K>r.,  4M.  — IImt^ 
laiKf,  D.o  Rrli^on  d»>r  ItOmor,  li.,  p.  W,  *r  ,  and  the  coRim<'nt- 
»t"ri  ad  Hor»t.,  Cmto.  SiF<;.)-5.  (Pint.,  C^i.,  fit.)— «.  (Aurcl 
VicU,  Da  Orif.  Gent.  Rom.,  SS.  — Cvid,  Pa«.,  lu,  SS7.)  — T. 

yiau  tim^  ».-9m,  ad  JTs  «UL  Slli-fl.  Chi.  Mw.,  ii., 


designated  are  /cbruare  and  lust)  are.*  The  giiatAkir 
itself  was  called  februum,  the  festive  d^ys  diss  Jk^ 
riiu/u,  the  month  in  wbirh  it  OOCUrrcd  F(AnMrit»$t 
and  the  gud  himself /V^iu. 

Tlie  aet  of  porifying  and  fertilising,  which,  as  we 
have  aeen.  was  applied  to  women,  was  witttont 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  flocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine  *  Festus'  say^ 
the  Luperci  were  also  called  crept  or  crcppi,  from 
their  BtriUng  with  goatskins  («  cr^Mto  peUieuUrum), 
but  it  ia  lOMO  praMde  that  the  name  erepi  was  de- 
rived from  crepa,  whidi  was  the  ancient  name  for 
goat  * 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  though  it  neces- 
sarily \aat  its  original  import  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  ahe^erds,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  commc;moration  of  the 

founders  of  llie  city.  Antoniua,  in  his  consulship, 
wa*  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  with  them, 
half  naked,  and  covered  w;ili  pieces  of  goatskin, 
through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  the  people  in 
the  Forum  in  uis  rude  attire.*  After  the  time  of 
CtB&ar,  however,  the  Lupercalia  seem  to  have  been 
neglected,  for  Augustus  is  said  to  have  restored  it.* 
but  he  forbade  youths  (imbcrbrs)  to  take  part  in  the 
running.  Tlie  festival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius.  Lupercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  othet 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Vetttr«,PrKne8te,Neinaimi8t  and 
other  places  * 

LUPEllCI  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Lupereoa 
They  formed  a  college  {sodaluas,  iratpia),  the  mem- 
bers of  Which  were  originally  youths  of  patrician 
familie.?,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  institu- 
ted by  Romulus  and  Remus.*  The  college  was  d< 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  one  called  P^ihii  or  Fa* 
Uani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or  Quinctiiiani.* 
These  names,  wbieh  are  the  same  as  thoee  with 
which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and  Uemiis  were 
designated  in  the  early  Roman  legends,  seem  to 
show  that  the  priestluwd  was  originally  confined  to 
certain  gentes.**  But  if  such  were  the  ease,  this 
limitatinn  does  not  seem  to  have  exited  ibr  a  very 
long  time,  though  the  two  classes  retained  their  ori- 
ginal names,  for  Festus  say.s  that  in  course  of  time 
the  number  of  Luperci  increased,  "  Quia  honorit 
pratia  muUi  tn  LuperctM  adscribebmtw."  What  was 
the  original  nnmbcr  of  Luperei,  and  how  long  their 
office  lasted,  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  in- 
scriptions" that  a  persim  held  the  ofllce  of  Lupercus 
twice,  and  another  three  tunes,  and  this  fact  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  priests  were  not  appointed  for  hfe. 
Jillins  Caesar  added  to  the  two  classes  of  the  col- 
lege a  third,  with  the  name  of  Julii  or  Juliani,'*  and 
made  .\ntonius  their  hiirh-priest.  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revetnies  (nctigalia),  which  were 
afterward  withdrawn  from  them.'*  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Casar  assigned  these  revenues  to  the 
whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From  tlua 
time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Lu|)erci  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  new  one  by  tho 
natne  Luperci  veteres.'*  Although  in  early  times 
the  Luperci  were  taken  only  from  noble  familieat 
their  strange  and  indecent  conduct  at  the  Lupeicac 
lia  was  odSasive  to  the  more  refined  Romans  of  a 
later  age,"  and  Cicero**  characterizes  the  college  as 

1.  [OtiiI.  F.i»',.,  ii..  31.— Ff«t.,  ».  r.  f  thruariuii.)  — J.  fVsrro, 
Dc  Lmif,  Lst..  v.,  p.  to,  ed.  Bip.) — 3.  (t.  Crepo».>— 4  iFe»:ut, 
1.  V.  Capra).)~S.  (Pint.  Cm.,  SI.)— S.  (Snet.,  Occar.,  8I.>— 7. 
(Orelli,  Inwr..  n.  SSSI.  dec— ComnM  LoriRCl,  and  Hartanf, 
llie  Religion  der  Rdmer,  ii..  p.  170,  Ac.)— 8.  (Plot.,  Rom.,  21 1 
— 0.  (Feitut.  *.  r.  Quincttiiuii,  Luperci,  and  FabianiJ  — Id 
(Ovid.  Ftut  .  ii.,  378,  who.  however,  confounds  the  Potitii  ni 
Vinan:  wni,  tli<-  Quinctilii  and  F*bii.>— II.  (Orclli,  n.  23S0  u4 
n.  4IK0.)— 13  (Dion  Caas.,  TliT.,fl  — Saet.,  Jul., 73.;— IS.  (Cic^ 
I  Pliili|«..  Ill  ,  li,  with  the  not*  of  P.  Manntitii.)— 14.  (OrtlH  • 
I  S3d3.J— 13.  (Cic,  Phibp..  ii ,  9*.}—}f  'P:.-  Cccl..  1 1.) 
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fFera  qnadam  sodalitas  rt  plane  poitontia  atque 
tLgTCttit,  quorum  coilto  illa  sihestris  ante  est  inslUuta 
^usm  humaniias  alque  leges  "  Itespecting  the  rites 
with  which  they  solemnized  the  Lupercalia,  vid.  Lv- 

fSSOAUA. 

•LUPUS  iXinot),  the  WoJf,  or  CtaM  btpiu.  ( ViJ. 
Canis.) 

tUPUS  FE'RREUS,  the  Iron  Wolf  iisrd  l.y  the 
teaieged  in  repelling  the  attacks  or  the  besiegers, 
■nd  especially  in  seizing  the  battering-ram  aira  di- 
verting its  blows.   ( Kid.  Aries,  p.  93.)' 

LUSTRATIO  (KuOapaic)  was  originally  a  purifi- 
eation  hy  ablution  in  water.  Bui  the  lubtratiuns, 
of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge,  are  always 
oonneeted  with  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites, 
■nd  consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of  water  by  means 
of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  and  at  Rome  some- 
times hy  moans  of  the  as|)erKiIiurn  {vid.  Chernips), 
and  in  the  burning  of  certain  matcrial-s  the  smoke 
of  wbiek  was  thought  to  have  a  purifying  effect. 
Whoiever  sacrifices  were  oSfered,  it  seems  to  have 
been  eoMomary  to  carry  them  aroimd  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purifird  Lustrations  were  made  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at  Rome  also,  by  pri- 
vate individttals  when  they  had  polluted  themselves 
with  aiqr  crtmioal  action.  >¥hole  cities  and  states, 
also,  somethnes  nnderweat  parifieations,  to  expiate 
the  crime  or  crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  the 
community  The  mu.st  celebrated  purification  of 
this  kind  was  that  uf  .\thens,  performed  by  Epimcn- 
des  of  Crete,  after  the  Cylonian  massacre.*  Pu* 
rMeation  also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  htiryinj;  dead 
Oooits  in  it,  such  as  w;is  the  case  with  the  i.sland 
of  Dclos.* 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of  them; 

and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not 
to  atone  for  the  cuinniission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things 
which  were  lustralcd.  Thus  i<elds  were  purified 
«Aer  the  business  of  sowing  was  over,*  and  before 
the  sickle  was  put  to  the  com.  {Vid  Arvales 
Fratres,  p.  109.)  The  manner  in  which  sheep 
were  lustralcd  every  year  at  tlic  ft  'i'.ival  of  the  Pa- 
lilia  is  describiMl  hy  Ovid  *  The  shepherd  towards 
evening  sprinkled  his  flwk  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  witli  branches  and  foliage,  burned  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  tlin  In^ti.ition  was  to  preserve  the 
flock  from  disease,  contagion,  aiid  other  evils  *  All 
Roman  armies,  before  they  todt  the  6eld,  were  lus- 
trated  i*  and,  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  always 
oonneeted  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
iustratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  ro- 
view  *  The  rites  customary  on  such  occasions  are 
not  mentioned,  but  they  probably  resembled  those 
with  which  a  fleet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail, 
hmI  which  are  deserihed  by  Appian.*  Ahara  were 
iiecti  (!  on  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast. 
Everybmly  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests  stand- 
ing close  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and  car- 
tied  the  purifying  sacrifices  {KaOupatd)  in  small  boats 
three  times  around  the  fleet.  On  the.sc  rounds  they 
were  acmmpauiod  hy  the  generals,  who  prayed  to 
the  gods  to  pri  s.  rve  the  armament  from  all  dangers 
Hereupon  the  priests  divided  Uie  sacrifices  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  oth<T  burned  upon  the  altars,  while  the  niulti- 
tudo  around  prayed  to  the  gods.   (In  I. ivy"  a  pravt  r 

I  (liv.,  xuviii.,  3.— Yeiret.,  De  Re  Mil.,  ii..  23;  iv.,  33.)— S. 
dhw.  hmt^  U  IS, « (TbucgnL.  !•«  S>— Id.*  lii.,  1M.>— 
C<mtf,  Vlit..  {.,  MS.)-A.  (Part.,  iT.77».  fte.)— 6.  (Cato,  De 

Mm  Rn«.,  r.  HI.)  -7.  (Dioo  Cais.,  itrii.,  38.— .Appian.  niip.,c. 
1S.--W..  «:it.,  IT.,  SB,  «t  |i«»im.>-H.  (C»c.  mi  \;t.,  v.,  80,  «  9. 
(Civ  .  v..  M  '  -IP.  (luvi .  4S.— Id.,  uiz..S7.) 


is  recorded,  such  as  generals  used  to  pt  rform  ob 
these  occasicms.)  When  a  Macedonian  army  wai 
lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the  place 
where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one  half  of 
the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  Tlie  army  then  assembled  in 
the  place  between  the  spots  wiicre  the  pieces  ha-] 
fallen.'  But  to  return  to  the  Romans.  The  e*ta> 
lishment  of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by 
a  Iustratio  with  solemn  sacriiioes.*  The  city  rt 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  do> 
minion,  always  underwent  a  Iustratio  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  as 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like  *  A 
regular  and  general  Iustratio  of  the  whole  Romas 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  every  lus- 
trum, when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  lie  Iriid  down  Ins  office.  This  Iustratio  (also 
called  lustrum*)  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  cen- 
sors,* and  held  with  sacrifices  called  Soovetaarife,' 
beeaase  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  a  pig  (or  ramX  s 
sheep,  and  an  oa.  Thh  Iustratio,  which  continued 
to  be  observed  in  the  dnys  of  Dionysius,  t(M)k  plicf 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  people  assembled 
for  the  purpose.  The  sacrifices  were  carried  three 
times  anmnd  the  aasemMed  multitude.*  Another 
regular  Instrstion.  vHilch  was  (>bserved  every  yeai 
in  the  month  of  Febniary,  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  because  the  god  Febrnus  was  believed  to 
be  potent  lH$tralionum,  and  because  in  this  month 
the  solemnities  in  Iwnour  of  the  dii  manes  took 
pisee.* 

IJT.STRrM  (from  hio.  Or.  ?.nvu)  is,  pmpcrlj 
speaking,  a  lustration  or  purification,  and  in  partic 
ular,  the  purification  of  the  whole  Roman  people 

Brformed  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the  Campm 
artfus  after  the  bnsiness  of  the  oensos  was  over 
(Vid.  Ccxstrs,  LcsTRATio.)  As  this  purificatioa 
took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word  lustrum 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  lM?twecn  two 
lustra.  Varro*  erroneously  derives  the  word  lu^ 
tram  flrom  Ino  (I  pay),  because  the  vectlgaUa  and 
tribtita  were  paid  every  five  years  to  the  censors. 
The  first  lustrum  was  performed  in  B  C.  668,  by 
King  Servius.  after  he  h;id  ciKiipIeted  his  census," 
and  afterward  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  regu- 
larly every  Ave  years  alter  the  census  was  over. 
The  first  censors  were  appointed  in  443  B.C.,  and 
from  this  year  down  to  594  B.C  ,  there  had.  accord- 
ing to  Livy,"  only  been  26  pairs  of  censors,  and  only 
31  lustra  or  general  purifications,  although,  if  all 
had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30  pairs  ol 
censors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore  ooo* 
dade  that  sometimes  the  census  wss  nm  held  at 
all,  or,  at  least,  not  hy  the  censors,  Wc  also  learn 
from  this  statement  thai  the  cen.sus  might  take 
place  without  the  lustrum,  and,  indeed,  two  cases 
of  this  kind  are  recorded,**  which  happiened  in  460 
and  St4  B.C.  In  these  eases  the  Instram  was  not 
performed  on  account  of  some  great  rainmititin 
which  bad  befallen  the  Repubhc. 

The  time  when  the  lustrum  took  place  has  been 
veiy  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr."  Six  ancient 
Romolian  years  of  804  my9  each  were,  with  the 
difference  of  one  day,  equal  to  five  solar  yea'-?  of 
days  each,  or  the  six  ancient  years  maite  VfZi 
days.  \\  tiili  ilie  five  solar  years  contained  is-:.')  days. 
Tlie  lustrum,  or  the  great  year  of  the  ancient  lio- 
mans.**  was  thus  a  cyde,  st  the  end  of  which  the 

1.  (I.n..  xl.,  6.— Curt.,  i..9.  ♦  12,)  -2.  (Cic.  Dc  Di*..  i.,4y— 
Ilkflh.  ad  SUt  ,  Theb.,  it.,  p  inTS.)— 3.  (Appian,  Bell.  CiT..  i, 
26.— Liv.,  xxrr.,  9.— III.,  xlii.,  SO.)— 4.  (Ffpt.,  •.  v.)— 5.  (Cic, 
Dc  Dir.,  I..46  )— 6.  (Liv..  i.,  44.— Vwro.  De  Re  Ruft.,  ii.,  l.>- 
7.  (DioBjFS.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iv.*  p.  Sift.)— S.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i..  iaii~ 
Coni(iu«  Hutvnf ,  Di*  Rebir.  d«r  KSm.,  i.,  n.  IM,  Ae.)— S.  rDt 
Ling.  Ut.,  v..  »4.  «1.  Btp.)— :0.  (Lit.,  i..  44.— Diuny*,,  iT« Mi 
.  -H.  (S.,  «T.>-1«.  (L.».,  iii.,  S3.-Id..  xiir..  43  )-lS.  (OttLd 
I  Bom,    p.  177.)— U  (CasKinm.,  !>■  Dn  Nat,  It.) 
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•eginning  of  the  ancient  year  nearly  coincided  with  Piinv's  account  of  it.  Sprcngd  and  Miln^an  Loi» 
that  of  tlie  aolar  fear.  As  the  coincidence,  howev-  the  Lvritim  Indicum  to  have  bcou  the  Aracia  cale- 
•r,  was  not  perfect,  a  mooth  of  St4  day*  wa«  iater- 1  cku^  WUld.,  and  yet,  aa  Dr.  Hill  remarks,  the  do- 
eidated  fn  evetrdeventli  luatrum.  Neurit  to  highly  |  scripcion  given  by  DioMondea  of  the  treea  hf  m 
prohaUlf  that  the  recurrence  of  such  a  cycle  or  great  mean*  affreefi  with  any  of  those  of  Wllil^  oor  eal0 
year  u  trom  the  earhest  times,  solemnized  with  dm.  or  Terra  Japmura,  is  made."' 
•acrifiL'is  and  purifications,  and  thai  Servius  Tullius      •I.YCOPSIS  r),  a  plant,  which  Sibtborp 

did  not  introduce  tliem,  bat  merely  connected  them  has  proved  to  be  tbe  Etkium  Julicitm,  or  Italian  Vi> 
with  bis  oemoa.  and  tbna  net  the  ennple  for  rab-  per's-bugloss. 

nqneru  ages,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,      *LYDIUS  LAPIS,  the  Toudnloiie^    (FtJ.  lli> 

was  not  observed  with  re(,dlarity.    At  first  the  ir-  bangs.) 

regularity  muiv  liave  be*  n  caused  by  U\o  stniL'L'lPs  •LYR.\  (/.I'pn;,  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Tn^ia /yra, 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  ap- .  L.  It  is  called  in  French,  Gronau ;  in  English,  tne 
poiatmeot  of  censors  was  pmpoady  neglected  to .  Piper,  from  a  sort  of  btsmns  which  it  makea  by  thn 

increase  the  disorders  ;  but  wc  also  find  that  simi-  expolsion  of  the  air  throngn  the  gills  when  taken, 
lar  neglects  took  place  at  a  later  period,  when  no  Pennant  says  it  is  often  caui^ht  on  tlie  \\  extern 
such  causes  existed.'    The  last  lustrum  was  sol-  coasts  of  great  Britain  • 

•mnised  at  Rome  in  A.D.  74.  in  the  reign  of  Yes- 1  LYRA  {Xvpa,  Lat.  JitUt),  a  Lyre,  one  of  the  most 
pMian.*  I  ancient  moaieal  instromenta  of  tlw  atringed  Mod. 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  and  simi- 
ind  during  the  Empire  use  the  word  lustrum  for  '  lar  instruments  were  u.sed  by  the  Eastern  nations 
iny  space  of  five  ye.irs,  ami  wiilKnit  any  regard  to  and  by  tlie  Egyptians  long  before  the  Greeks  bo- 
ibe  census,*  while  others  even  apply  it  in  the  sense  came  acquamted  with  them,  and  that  they  were  in> 
if  the  Greek  pentaeleris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only  !  troduced  among  the  Greelts  from  Asia  Minor.* 
jontained  four  years.*  Martial  also  use*  the  ex-  The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  attributed  the  in- 
pression  lustrum  ingens  for  saeculum.'  vention  of  the  lyre  to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have 

LY'C.\I.\  {AvKQiay,  a  festival  with  contests,  cele- !  formed  the  instrument  of  a  turtui.sc  sliell,  over  which 
orated  by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  ot'  Zeus,  sur-  he  placed  gut-strings.*  As  regards  the  original  nunv* 
named  Avkqio^.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  her  of  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgas.'  cients  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
He  is  also  said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  for-  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Diodorus* 
merly  b<?on  offered  to  the  god,  to  have  .sarrifice<I  a  .'itates  that  Hermes  gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one 
child  to  Zeus,  and  to  have  spriyklcd  the  altar  with  with  an  acute,  the  other  with  a  grave,  and  the 
its  blood.  It  IS  not  improbable  that  human  sacri-  third  with  a  middle  sound.  Macrobios*  says  that 
Aces  were  offered  in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycsna  down  the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  fonr  strings,  which  symbol- 
to  a  very  late  period  in  Grecian  history.*  No  farther  ically  represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year; 
partiimlars  respeclinj;  the  celt  hratina  of  the  Lycaea  while  Lucian,'  Ovid,*  and  nther.s,  a.Hsume  that  the 
are  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of  lyre  from  tho  first  had  seven  strings.  All  ancient 
Flataiah**  tint  the  celebration  of  the  Lycaa  in  writers  who  mention  this  invention  of  Hermes  ap> 
MMM  d^poe  reaembled  that  of  tlie  Rohwh  Leper*  ply  to  it  the  name  lyra.  though  its  shape,  in  the  do 
«8lto.  '  scription  of  ApoUodorus  and  Servius,  rather  resctn 

•LVCAPST'S  {/A  Kaxf'Oi),  a  [  I aiit.  wiiich  ."^prengel  bles  that  of  the  instrumeni  w  tiicli  in  .snhsetjuent 
loakes  to  be  the  Onotma  OiuniaUt.  The  Greek  tiroes  was  designated  by  the  name  cithara  (lu'dapa 
Bine  ii  derived  from  Xvko^  ("  a  WOtf**)  and  !  or  KWaptc),  and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modem 
f**a|i|ieftrtoce"X  beceoae  ita  flowers  reacwbled  the  '  guitar,  in  as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were 
mleflded  jaws  of  a  wolf  '  drawn  across  the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the 

•LYCHNIS  (/.vxvU).  a  plant.  "  The  ?.vxti^  are-  lyra  of  later  limes  tbr  v  were  free  on  both  sides. 
^a»uftaTiKij  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Agrotttmma  coro-  |  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  name  Mpa  does  not  oc 
MJium,  L.,  or  Hose  Campion.  The  Xi^Jf  iiypta  is  cur,  with  Ibe  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
relerred  by  Sprengel  and  others  to  the  Agrottemma  '  Hermes  ;  and  from  the  expression  which  occurs 
gitKtpo,  or  Com  Cockle.  But  perhaps  the  opinion  in  this  hymn*  {Xvptf  KiBapi^tiv),  it  appears  that  ori- 
of  Dodona-us,  who  suggested  the  Lychnis  iioiea,  is  ginally  there  was  very  little  or  no  difference  bc- 
entitled  to  as  rourh  or  greater  authority."*  tween  the  two  instruments ;  that  is  to  say,  the  in 

•LTOHNITES  (/t  vvtrvrX  ttennanilied  to  both  slrament  formerly  used  waa  a  cilhara  in  tin  lata 
a  gem  and  a  alone.  The  gem,  aeooiding  to  Dc  I.,aet,  sense  of  the  word. 

was  a  variety  of  our  garnet    The  atone  would  ap-     The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 

pear  to  have  been  a  varif  t  v  nf  marble.  The  '/  vxvif  to  accompany  songs  are  the  ^i/i/i/^ijf  and  «/^ap/f.'* 
of  Orpheus  was  most  probably  the  gem. — The  mar-  Now  that  the  pop.«i>i  and  the  KiOapit  were  the  same 
Me  termed  lychnitea  waa  so  called  because  quarried  instrument,  appears  to  he  clear  from  the  •  xprcssion 
by  the  light  of  lamps  {Xixyof,  **  a  lamp"),  and  as  ^piuyyi  KiOapiCeiv,  and  Ktffapi  i^pfu^v."  The  lyra 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  informs  us,  was  is  also  called  x'^-^'C  or  x^^'^vn,  and  in  Latin  tetluio, 
the  same  as  the  Parian  because  it  was  made  of  a  tortoise-shell. 

LYCHNIJ'CHUS.   {Vtd.  Candelabrom.)  j    The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  original 

*LYOTUM  (XvKiov),  a  medicinal  substance  ob- '  number  of  stringa  of  the  lyre  iaaomewhat  removed 
tained  from  the  raots  and  branches  of  a  thorny  shrub ,  by  the  staiement  made  by  aeveral  ancient  writerab 
fr<  wing  in  Lycia.  **  It  is  almost  certain,"  observes  that  Terpander  of  Antfssa  (abont  MO  B  C. )  added  to 
XdamT.  "  that  ibe  plant  from  which  it  was  procured  the  original  number  of  fmir  strines  three  new  onea, 
is  i.»e  Rkar%nus  tnftctonuM .   This  appears  clear  from  and  thus  changed  the  tctraebord  into  a  heptachord;** 


I.  (atMtM.,  OoUt.,  97.— Ct*a<i.,  10.)— t.  (Onaoha..  I.  c.) —  :  I.  (Diaaeor.,  ir.,  IIS.— Ptin.,  II.  N..  iiir  ,  70.— Atlani*.  Ap> 
I.  (Oti<I.  Part.,  ii..  181:  ir.,  701.— Id..  Amor,  iii.,  0,  «7.— Ho-  nend..  «.  t.)— «,  (Arialot..  H.  A.,  it..  9  — iElitn,  N  A  .  i,  II.} 
lat.,  Cann.,  ii.,  4.  24  ;  1,  0.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Punt.,  iv.,  0.  5,  Ac.  .1,  (Wilkinaon.  Manmr*  and  CuMoawof  the  Anc.  Errpt.,  i;.,  p 
—Mart-,  45.)— 5.  (Cumpare  Scaliijer,  l)«  Emend.  Temper..  272,  388,  Ac  )— 4.  (Ilora  ,  Hymn,  in  Merc.— Aiwllud..  m..  10,4 
B.  IS3.— Ideler.  llanJb.  der  Chnmol.,  ii  .  p.  77,  Ac.)— 0.  (Pau«.,  — Diod.  Srr.,  v.  75.  — S«  rv  ad  Vinj..  Crorg.,  ir..  464.)— 4.  ti 
»tu..a,»  1.)— 7.  ll'on'hyr.,Do  At^in.  u..  27.)— 8.  (C«s.,ei.!—  IB  ) -fi.  (Sst  ,  i.,  Itt.)— 7.  (I)cor.  D..1I.,  7.)— 8.  (Faat.,  T.,  IO0.J 
a.  (Thaophnai.,  Ii.  P..  vi.,  8.— Dioa  or.,  111.,  104, 105.  -Adama,  —9.  (423.)—  10.  (II.,  i.,  003.  —Od.,  rni.,  S48  and  UI.)— II. 
Appaw).,  ■.  T.>— 10-  (Orplunu,  IX-  LapM^^Mft^Af  mm,  Ap-  (Od.,  i„  IM,  Ow.)— It.  tBoeUd,  latrod.  Hann.,  if.  19.-«tn»>, 
•aad.,  a.  v^^MoMS'a  Am.  MtMraln^j',  p.  77.)  mi.,  p.  618— GiMl.  Ate..  Stnni.,  vi.,  p.  814.  ad.  PMm»  t 
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LYRA. 


LYSIMACrilUH. 


tnaagh  it  eannoi  be  deoied  that  then  eid«t«d  lyres 
trfth  ontjr  three  strings.*  The  fbltowf are  repre- 

lentations  of  a  tetrachonl  nnd  a  heptachord,  Mcl 
■re  buiii  taken  from  the  work  of  Ulanchini. 


The  lit  [itr'.i  lioivl  inlroduced  bgrTcrpamler  hcnce- 
i>rth  continued  to  be  most  eammonty  used  by  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  sabeeqoentij  br  the  Romans, 
Ihoa^  in  dke  eourso  of  time  many  additions  and  im- 
provements were  made 
which  are  described  be- 
low. In  the  aocient  te- 
traehord,  the  two  ex- 
treme strings  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fourth  (f5<u  na- 
ci'tiiuv),  i.  e.,  the  lower 
siring  made  three  vi- 
brations in  the  time 
that  the  npper  one  made 
four.  In  the  most  an- 
cient arrangement  of 
the  scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic,  the 
two  mKIdle  strings 
were  strung  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  three 
intervals  between  the 
four  strings  produced 
twice  a  whole  tone  and 
one  semitone  Ter- 
pander,  in  fnniiiiii:  liis 
licptacliord,  in  redhty 
attdui  a  new  tctrachord  to  the  aocient  one,  but  left 
out  the  third  string  of  the  latter,  as  there  was  be- 
tween it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semitone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  a  diapason  (diu  naaCiv). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  strings  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale  were  as  Ibllow :  between  one  and  two,  a 
whole  tone ;  between  two  and  three,  a  whole  tone ; 
between  three  and  four,  a  whole  tone  and  a  semi- 
tone ,  between  four  and  five  and  five  and  six,  a 
vhole  tone  each ;  between  six  and  seven,  a  semi- 
lone.  The  seven  strings  themselves  were  ealied. 
aeginning  from  the  highest,  v^m,  iro^i^nr,  ir<Me> 
tJori,  /liarj,  Atxav6(,  napvTrdnj,  vjran;.*  Pindar  him- 
»elf  made  use  of  the  hcptiirhnrd,  lliough  in  his  time 
in  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  and  .Alexander,  the  number  of  strings  was  in- 
oeasad  to  elevea  by  Timotbeus  of  Miletus,*  an  in- 
norafion  which  was  sererely  censored  by  the  Spar- 
tans, who  refused  to  go  l)cyond  the  number  of  seven 
strings.*    It  i.<^,  however,  clear  that  the  ancients 

1.  (Blauckjiu,  "De  Trilnn  Gencribus  Iiutnimentoram  Mo- 
licc  Veterun  Onrnniom  l)i»vrlJtio,"  Ub.  ir.)  — J.  (B.'fekh,  D« 

Dor.,  ir.  4  «L>-4.  (Ck  .Pt  1^  iL,  If  Atkm ,  liv,  p! 
ML) 


made  aeeof  a  varhfty  of  lyres,  amf  .a  th«  i 
ationa  which  we  still  possess,  the  nomber  string* 

varies  from  thrt«  to  eleven  About  the  titne  of 
Sappho  and  .A nacreon, several  stnnged  iustrnmenis, 
such  as  magadis,  barbiton,  and  others,  were  u-ed  id 
Greece,  and  especially  in  iicobae.  They  had  beca 
introdnoed  from  Asia  Minor,  and  their  nomber  of 
strings  far  evcccded  that  of  the  lyre,  for  we  know 
thai  some  had  a  compass  of  two  octave.?,  and  oth 
ers  had  even  twenty  strings,  so  that  liiey  must  hSVI 
more  resembled  a  modern  harp  than  a  lyre.* 

It  has  been  remarked  abore  that  the  name  hm 
ooovra  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writers, 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  cithara 
wf-e  the  .suiiif.  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seem  to  have  t>een  introduced,  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in* 
vention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  henee 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequent- 
ly.* Both,  however,  had  in  most  cast  s  no  ni  »r? 
than  seven  strings.  The  difference  between  tlie 
two  Instruments  is  described  above  ;  the  lyre  had 
a  great  and  fuU-sounding  bottom,  which  cootinoed, 
as  before,  to  be  made  generally  of  a  tortoise-shell, 
from  which,  as  Lucian*  expre.s.ses  it,  the  Imrns  ros« 
as  from  the  head  of  a  stag.  A  transverse  piece  of 
w(H>d,  connecting  the  two  horns  at  or  near  their  top 
ends,  served  to  ftsieo  the  Strings,  and  was  called 
!^vyov,  and  in  Lathi  Irciifffi'iihifli.  The  horns  were 
called  nrixcii  or  corniia  *  These  in^trunumts  were 
often  adorned  in  the  most  costly  manner  with  gold 
and  ivory.*  The  lyre  was  considered  as  a  moifl 
manly  instrument  (ban  the  cithara,  which,  om  ■» 
count  of  its  smaller-soiindiag  bottom,  exdoded  ful 
sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was  more  calculated 
for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre,  when  played,  slooi' 
in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees,  while  the 
cithara  stood  upon  the  knees  of  the  player.  Both 
instrmnents  were  heM  wHh  the  leifk  hand,  tad 
played  with  the  right.*  It  has  generally  been  sup. 
posed  that  ttie  slruijjs  of  these  instruments  were 
always  touched  with  a  little  staff  called  plectrum 
(!rX$Krpov>  (see  woodcut,  p.  188),  but  among  tbe 
paintings  diseorered  at  Hereolaneum,  we  fiad  sev- 
eral instances  where  the  persons  play  the  lyre  with 
their  fingers. '  The  lyre  was  St  all  limes  only 
playcii  as  an  .n-roni]Kini[nent  to  songs. 

The  Latin  name  Jidct,  which  was  used  for  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithara,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
(ireek  o^/drf,  which,  according  to  Hesychius,*  sig- 
nifies gut-string;  but  Festos*  takes  it  to  be  the 
same  as  fides  (faith),  because  tbe  lyre  was  the  aiyai* 
bol  of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (cithara  or  phorminx)  was  at  first  used 
in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetiy,  Ihoogh  it  was 
probably  not  played  during  the  recitation  fiself,  hot 
only  as  a  prelude  before  the  minstrel  coiinnt  need 
his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses  between 
the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its  name  to 
a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric ;  thia  kind  of  pnetiy 
was  originally  never  recited  or  song  without  tbe  so 
companimept  of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes  also,  of  ao 
appropriate  dance.  (Compare  theartide  Mesa*.— 
Plutarch,  De  Musira. — Bockh,  De  Melri.%  Fmdari.-^ 
T)rieberg,  Mutikaiuehe  WuMenscha/ten  der  Gntekmj 
and  by  the  same  antbor,  AMfaektttu*  wier  Ht  MnA 
der  Griechen.—Mi\]]ertHiMt.af  Or  Lit ,  i  ,  p  14S.  &c. 

♦LYSIMACHiUM  (Xveiftnxiov)  or  LY."<IMA 
CHI.V  {}.vatftaxil),  a  plant,  which  Woodviile  holds 
to  be  the  LyfrniaeUa  aanisNlsrts,  or  Money-worL 

I.  (Bode,  Ceach.  der  LyriKh.  Dichtknnat  dtr  Rellenra,  i..  n 

381,  Ac— Campwe  Quintil.,  xii.,  10.)— S.  (Pimt.,  Ol^  Ilk 
—  Nem.,  ill.,  19  ;  li.,  8.— Pvth..  viii.,  4S.  el  pastim.)— S.  (Dial 
Mot.,  1.)— 4  (Srli-.l.  Ve.nct.'ml  11.,  ii..  293.  — Ilfsveh.,  «.  t.  2^ 
— Cic.  Df  Nat.  I)-'  ir,  II,.  .'i9.l-l.  (.\ur>.  lul  HcrvB.,  hr., «7.«» 
OtuI.  M<  t.,  XI..  1A7.)— A.  ((.Wi.l,  M.  t..  II.  16S.)->T.  (fmSki 
Ond,  HertHd.,  iii.,  118.)— S.  (•.  v.)— S.  (•.  f  J 
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J confidendy  determines  the  X.  oi  Dioaooi 
Un  lobe  the  I^fniwelis  tuigarii,  or  yellow  Loom- 
strive;  but  tlie  LyjimaeAiiMOf Piuqr ho boldolo be 
t^e  AJftkrum  tcUicana."^ 

M. 

MACEDONIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
(Vid.  Sbnatus  CoNaaLTDH.) 

MACCHUS.     iVtd.  ATELLAN.K  Fabul-k.  p.  119.) 

MACELLUM  (o^irtitAia  ;*  inffoxk^keiov,  xpenru- 
UMU  *  proviaioii>m8rket,  firequented  by  cooks, 
fialiemien,  poulterers,  cunfcctionerB,  butchers,  and 
then  of  similar  occupations.*  {Vii.  Forum,  p.  461 ) 
From  macclium,  a  provision- merchant  »"as  called 
mudlanut  {p^zuXr,^,  «pf<wu?.J7f*).  'Hie  Athe- 
nians called  their  macellum  tiq  Toirfov,  just  as  they 
called  their  slare-market  tit  ^  uvApujroda,  their 
wtoe-market  d(  rdv  dvop,  and  other  markeu  by  the 
names  of  the  commodities  sold  in  tlicm.* 

♦MACER  (jiaxep),  according  to  Muses  Charras, 
the  same  as  Mace.  *'  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
Matthiolus,"  observes  Adams,  "witk  wbom  Soreo- 
gel  agrees,  althoagh  he  admits  that  the  Arabians 
conlbuiiJcil  tlum  together.  He  is  disposed  to  be- 
lieve It  ttie  l)ark  of  a  Malabar  tree  described  by 
Costa,  and  said  to  be  called  Jfacrs.*** 

MAGADIS.         Lyba;  MvsieA.GBBiK.) 

MAGISTER,  whieh  eontains  the  same  root  as 
ma^-it  and  map-nu.i,  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per- 
sons posiiessmg  various  kinds  uf  offices,  and  is 
thtts  exptained  by  Fcstus:*  **  Maguterarty  moderah. 
Unit  magiairi  men  aoUtm  doUorea  artmmt  ati  atiam 
fagoftnn,  aocttlatuWf  vtcontsi.  cotb^isnuiii  afiutuai 
dn  uvjuv  ;  rpn<i  oriinct  ki  magu  rrlcris  posstinl." 
I'aulu.i'  llius  dt'tuifs  the  word  :  "  Qatbus  pracijma 
eura  Tcrum  incumtnt,  et  qui  magis  qiiam  ceUri  dili- 
geHtiam  et  soUtcUudtnttn  rebut,  qtuitus  prtuunt,  de- 
UmI,  hi  magiMtri  afftUamtar  '*  llie  loUowiiig  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  magistri : 

Magirtkr  .\i)mis8!0!«um.    ( Admissionalbs.) 

.MkcisTKR  Armori'm  appear?^  to  havs  ban  the 
same  otiieer  as  the  magistcr  inilitum.* 

Maoistkr  AocnoMs    ( Vul.  BoNoaoM  Emtio.) 

Magistss  Bibbmoi.  (Kid  Smrostmi.) 

Maoister  Collioii  was  the  president  of  a  col- 
legium nr  corpuration.    {Vvl.  CoLLKOIOM.) 

Maoister  Epibtolaruh  answered  letters  on  be- 
half of  the  emperor.** 

Maotstbb  Eqoitom.  ( Vid.  Dicvamt,  |».  'Mi.) 

Maoistbb  LnELT.oioH  was  an  oflleer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answrrr d  petitions  addressed  t<i 
the  emperors.  ( Vid.  I.aBKi.Lua,  4,  c.)  He  is  called 
iau  taaeriplioa  '*Magi$Urlik«Uommtttvnitumm 
samintiii-"" 

MAeisTBB  Mbhobiji,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 

was  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
subject,  and  cnnimunicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persnn.s  concerned.'* 
Masistbb  Miutum.  (  Vid.  Abmt,  Roman,  p.  106.) 
Maoistbb  Natis.   {Vid.  ExBaerroau  Airno.) 
Maoister  Okkiciorum  was  an  ofTicer  of  high  rank 
at  the  luiperial  court,  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and  also  had  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  over  both  civU  and  military  offi- 
>is 


I.  (DicMmr.,  iv„  3.— Atkau,  Apptnd.,  a.  V.)— t.  (Atkaa.,  i-. 
•  )— t.  ( VaiTo.  Da  Re  Boat.,  iii..  S,  17.— Id..  Da  Lisa.  IM,.  v..  33, 
p.  1C7,  MS,  ad.  SnaMal.!— naat.,  Aaiul»  li.,  8,  Sw— Tar.,  Ean., 
E,9,  M.— Hor.,  &t.,  H.,  3,  m-ld.,  Epi«t..  i.,  19,  ai.-Sen- 
•CA,  Epitt..  78.)— 1.  (Saalea.,  Jul..  20.— IJ.,  Vfipa*  .  19.— Var- 
ra,De  Re  RattHiH^  %  4.)— S.  (Pollm,  Onom.,  ii.,  -17.— Id. 
R»I,  X.,  I'J.— II:i'pi«T  ,  ».  ».  Suyiia.)—^.  (Uiiisror..  i.,  110.— AJ- 
■SA,  Aj'if  ni!.  V  j--T.  (s.  V.  .Ma;;nlorarc.) — 8.  (Diif.  50,  tit.  Irt. 
•.57.)— 'J.  (.^m-<v  Wire,  ivi.,  7;  xi  ,  £>.)— 10.  (Orrlli,  In»<T  , 
tS52.)— II.  (Uulli.  ..  r,)-li.  (Amm.  Mirr,,  xv.,  5  — IJ.,nv.i., 
6.>— 13.  (Cod.  1,  lit.  31  :  13,  Ut.  10.— Cod.  Thcod.,  i..  til.  0, 
Ti.,  tit.  9.— Amni.  MarcalL,  sr.,  fta— U.,  IS.,  1<— 14.,  SSliM  S.- - 

«Aiod.#  Variar,  tj.,  d ) 


Mamstbb  Porou.   (Kid.  DitiTAToa,  p.  160.) 
Maoistbb  SoannoaoM  had  the  care  of  all  the  p» 

|)€rs  and  documents  btioiijijiiig  to  the  emperor.* 

.Maoistck  8oriETATi8.    The  equiles,  who  fdnned 
the  taxes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into  certain  socie 
tiea ;  and  he  who  preaided  in  aunb  a  society  was 
called  magister  aoeietatia.* 

Maoistki?  VicoRi'ir.  .\ugustus  divide<I  Rome  into 
certain  ro^jiones  and  vici,  and  cotnTnandod  tiiat  thf 
people  of  each  vicus  should  chon^n  magi-tri  to  man- 
age its  aflairs.*  Prom  an  inscription  on  an  ancient 
stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus,*  it  appears  tltat  there 
were  foor  audi  magistri  to  each  vicus.  They  were 
aecuatomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi  CompitaHtii  dressed 
in  the  prstexta.* 

MAGISTRATUS.   A  definition  of  magisiralua 
may  be  colle<;ted  from  Pomponina,  De  Ongine  Jn^ 
rif .*  Magialratus  are  those  **  am  juri  dieundo  pra 
sunt."  The  king  was  originally  the  sole  magistra- 
lus  ;  he  had  all  the  pole.>5ta3.    On  the  expublun  ut 
the  kings,  two  consuls  were  annually  appointed,  and 
they  were  mgialvMas.   In  course  of  time  other 
magistratua  were  anwinted,  ao  that  Pomponina 
enumerates  as  the  magistratos  of  hia  time  **  qui  ta 
cititaU  jura  rtddcbant,"  ten  tribiiui  plebis,  two  con- 
suls, eighteen  pra>tors,  and  six  ceddes.    He  adda 
that  the  prtefecii  annonc  et  vigilum  were  not  ma* 
giatratos.  The  dictator  waa  also  a  magiatrataa ; 
and  the  censors ;  and  the  decemvir!  IHibiia  jndieaa 
dis     Ttic  governnrs  of  provinces  with  the  title  of 
propra-Uor  or  proconsul  were  also  magislratus.  Gai 
us  attributes  the  jus  edicendi  to  the  magistratus 
populi  Romaoi,  without  any  restriction  \  but  he  aaya 
that  the  ehief  edietal  power  waa  po8se.H8ed  by  the 
privtor  tjrhanus  and  the  praetor  pisregrinus,  whose 
juris(li<-ti()  in  the  provinces  was  exercised  by  th< 
pra'sides  of  pnivinces.  and  also  by  the  curule  a?d' 
les,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  provinciae  populi  K4 
mani  waa  emnsiaed  by  the  qoaBatora  of  those  prov 
inces. 

The  word  magistratus  contains  the  same  eleroem 
as  !n;tg(i,stiT';  ami  iu;>)  ;  and  il  .MirniCirs  Ixjih 
the  person  and  the  othce,  as  we  see  in  the  phraso 
"  se  magiairatm  Mkare."^  According  to  Featns,  • 
magtstratus  waa  one  who  had  '^yadwuMi  eaiyicfMa^ 
que." 

.Xcconlin^  to  M.  M(  s>a!a  the  augur,  quoted  by 
Gellius,*  the  auspicia  maxima  tielonged  to  the  con- 
suls, praetors,  and  censon*  tnd  the  minora  auspicia 
to  the  other  magistratoa ;  accordingly,  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  censors  were  called  roajorcs,  and  they 
were  elected  at  the  comitia  centuriata  ;  the  othci 
magistratus  were  called  minores.  The  magistraius 
were  also  divided  into  curoles  and  those  who  were 
not  curates :  the  magistratua  ourolea  were  the  dic- 
tator, conaols.  pnstora.  censors,  and  the  cnrale  Kdi> 
les.  who  were  so  called  hcrause  they  had  the  jus 
seilte  rurulis.  The  m,if,':>.tratcs  were  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians  in  tlie  early  ll(  public,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  plebeians  shared  these  honours, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  interns :  the  ple> 
beian  magistratus.  pro{)erly  so  called,  were  the  pto> 
beian  a-diles  and  the  tribuni  plebis. 

The  di.stinction  of  magistratus  into  majores  who 
had  the  impcrium,  and  the  minores  who  had  not 
had  a  reference  r )  juriadtetioo  abo.  The  former 
tenn  comprised  praetors  and  guvemors  of  provinces ; 
the  latter,  r.i  the  republican  time,  comprised  aediles 
and  qna'btor.^.  and,  under  the  Empire,  the  numcoua 
body  of  mudicipal  magistrates.  The  want  of  tna 
imperium  limited  the  power  of  the  magistratus  m^ 

I.  (Ci»I.  12,  tit.  9.— Spartian.,  Ml.  Ver.,  4.— Lutiprnl..  Alct 
Sev.,  2fi.)— 2.  (Cic,  Vcrr..  I!,,  h..  71.  — 111.  vl  Fjiii.,  xiii.,  9.- 
M.,  Pro  IManr  .  13.)-3.  (Surt  ,0<  Uy.,  34).— M..  Tih.,  70  — Orel 
II.  iMcr.,  5.  813,  1530.)— 4.  (Leiicwi,  ».)— 5.  (A»o«i».  in  Cie. 
Pimm.,  p.  7,  «d.  Onalli.)-^  (Dif.  1,  lit.  t.l—7.  tUv.,siiU..II* 
—a  (xui.«  Ift.) 


MAGNE8IU8  LAFm 
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in  various  matters  which  came  under  their 
,  and  the  want  of  it  also  removed  other 
ndlen  wtoefy  from  their  jurisdictio  (taking  the 
word  in  Ha  general  aense).  Thoae  mattera  which 

b("l()n;,'pd  to  jurisdictio  in  its  limited  sense  were 
within  llie  comiK'lence  of  the  magistratus  minores 
(tid.  JuRiaDicTio) ;  but  those  matters  which  belong; 
|o  the  ioiperium  «erei  fur  that  reason,  pot  within  i 
the  ecropeteneeof  the  magiatratua  minoree.  Aa| 
procecdin{  fmin  the  imperium,  we  find  enumerated 
the  prtel^nae  ^tipulationes,  such  as  tlie  cautiodamni 
in/ecli,  a  id  ex  novi  opcris  nunrntionc  ;  and  also 
the  tUTMO  in  poeseasionera,  and  the  in  integrum 
natUr;fi.  Thua  H  appears  that  the  limited  juris- 
dict'i)  'fas  confined  to  the  ordo  jtidiciertim  privato- 
rurn,  and  all  the  proceedings  extra  ordincm  were 
ha.'f'il  on  the  inipcriuiii  :  odtiserjucnlly,  a  minor  nia- 
giBtratua  could  nut  exercise  cogoilio,  properiy  so 
called,  and  could  not  make  a  decntam.  Tiiia  con* 
sideration  explains  the  fact  of  two  prstors  for  ques- 
tions as  to  fideicornmissa  being  appointed  under 
Claudius  ;  tlx  v  ]\:u\  to  decide  .suc  h  matters  for  all 
Italy,  inasmucli  a»  such  matters  were  nut  within 
the  competence  of  the  municipal  magiatnitea.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistratea  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited,  in  many  cases,  to  a  certain 
sam  of  ninney,  and  this  limiiation  was  afterward 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates had  not  the  imperium,  wbicb,  aa  abeodjr  oh- 
•enred,  limited  their  joriadictiow 

The  magistratna  roinorea  coold  take  oognhtance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  ("elegatio  from  a  superior  magistratus.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  damnum  infectum,  inasmuch  as  delay 
miglit  cause  irreparable  mischief,  the  prvtor  coold 
doegate  to  the  mnnicipal  magistratna,  who  were 
md^  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  cautio.' 

It  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  adminis- 
tiition  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 

tovinco ;  and,  as  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
inda  of  municipal  magfatrataa  who  had  no  hnpe< 
duni,  it  was  farther  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  nia- 
gistratu»  in  all  matters  that  were  extra  onliiK  iii. 
that  is,  in  such  matters  aa  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  because  they  were  magistratus  minores, 
but  were  specially  given  to  Ihcm  by  a  lex.  The  de- 
termining of  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  object 
of  the  kx  Kubria     {Vid  ].f.x  Hudru  )' 

The  case  of  a<loption  (properly  so  called;  illus- 
trates the  distinction  of  magistntoa  into  majores 
and  minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
possessing  the  imperium.*  This  adoption  was  ef- 
fected "  unjintn  magittratus"  as,  for  instance,  be- 
fore the  prxtor  at  Home  :  in  the  provincia;  the  same 
thing  was  effected  before  a  proconsul  or  legatus, 
boUi  of  whom,  therefore,  hsd  the  imperium.  The 
fflonicipal  magistratna,  as  they  iMd  not  the  imperi- 
um. couM  not  give  validity  to  aodi  an  aet  of  adop- 
tion. 

•MAGNES{^ayti?f,  ftayrfjn^,  and  ftayvirif  }.i0of), 

the  Loadstone  or  Magnet.  "  The  atoiy  of  the  dis- 
eovery  of  this  atone  «v  om  Ifagnes,  a  abepberd  on 

Mount  Ida,  who  found  hit  l*)*^  -n-l^d  shoes  and 
iron-pointed  stall'  cling  to  the  nn-K  u;^  which  he 
trod,  seems  to  be  a  poetical  fiction,  derived  by  Pliuy 
from  Nicander.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  derived 
limn  the  locality  where  the  atone  vnn  first  found." 
fConsolt  the  following  article  )♦ 

»MAGNESIUS  LA/IS,  a  stone  found  h,,th  at 
Msgnesia  in  TliP8i«ly,  and  near  a  c  iy  ol  the  same 
name  in  Asia  Minor.  "  As  one  and  the  same  min- 
tral  aahataaoe,"  obaervea  Dr.  Uoof»  ** 
the  aneictfta  different 
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it  was  procured  by  difTerent  methods  from  dilftir 
ent  places,  or  from  substances  apparently  i  slike ; 
ao,  on  the  other  hand,  tbioga  of  diaaimiMr  nattiic 
were  called  by  the  aame  name^  merriy  bee  inae 
some  accidental  aereement  in  colour,  place  of  un- 
join, or  use  to  w  hich  they  we  re  applied.  Thu.«i  the 
name  'magnet'  (or  Maj^iitbLiii  stone)  was  giTCOi 
not  only  to  what  we  call  the  native  roagnet,  mtff> 
netic  oxyde  of  iron,  but  to  a  aubatance  wholly  dif. 
ferent,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  some  varie- 
ty t)f  steatite.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  tvra 
minerals,  so  different  in  character,  were  both 
nominated  the  magnetic  (or  Magnesian)  stone,  froM 
their  being  both  found  in  a  country  named  Magn» 
sia;  for,  of  the  five  localities  specified  by  Pliny, 
whence  as  many  varieties  of  magnet  w»'re  obtained, 
one  IS  .Maani  siii  in  'rhe.s.'^nly.  and  another  a  city  of 
Asia  bearing  the  same  name.  And  it  was  here,  ha 
aaya,  a  mafnet  waa  Ibond,  oT  a  whittoh  eohnr, 
somewhat  resembling  pumice,  and  not  attracting 
iron  ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  Theo- 
plirastus  says  of  the  magnet,  that  it  was  suited  for 
turning  in  the  lathe,  and  of  a  silvery  appearance, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  this  magnet  waa  tale  or 
steatite.  Thia  mineral  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  earth  called  magnemA,  a  name  of  which  we 
may  thus  trace  the  origin,  though  |>erhap."<  a  much 
purer  form  than  this  steatite  aflbrds,  of  the  earth 
now  called  magnesia,  may  have  been  sometimet 
designated  as  tlie  magneaian  atone;  for,  when 
Hippocrates  preserihes  Uie  nae  of  It  aa  a  eatbaitie, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  meant  the  native 
carbonate  of  Magnesia.  He  certainly  does  not  in- 
tend the  magnet,  as  well  because  it  is  not  puri^a- 
tive,  aa  becauae  he  elsewhere  deacribea  that  differ 
ently  aa  the  atone  whidi  drawa  iron,  and  vmill 
have  named  it,  not  the  Magneaian,  but  the  lleraeliw 
an  stone.'" 

•MAGU'DARIS  (/iaja'Japif ).  Dioscorides  ap' 
plies  this  name  to  the  root  of  the  plant  which  pro- 
dueea  aaafcetida.  Theopbraatna,  howeror,  voaM 
seem  to  make  it  a  diathict  apadea  or  variety.  ( FnL 

•SlLPHIUM  )• 

•MAIA  ifiaia),  a  sort  of  Crah-fi.vh  di  scribed  bf 
Aristotle.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  Aratgnie  dt  amt, 
urSaaSpider.  ItlBprabahfy,aqFnAdaino,theGB*> 

cer  aranetu,  L.* 

•MAINIS  ifuuvif),  a  species  of  fish,  the 
nuniii,  called  in  French  Mrndolr ;  and  in 
Gre«  k,  according  to  Coray,  xepovAo.* 

M AJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian*  to  be  » < 
iUwl  fuod  advernt  foptUum  Romamim  vel  miwermu 
aeeuntatem  tjua  eommtttitur."  He  »hen  gives  vari- 
ous instancea  of  the  crime  of  majesta.-,  .•.nrne  ol 
which  pretty  nearly  correspond  to  treason  m  Eng- 
lish law;  but  all  the  offences  included  under  nuh 
jestaa  comprehend  more  than  the  English  tiaaaon. 
One  of  the  oflbnees  included  in  majestas  waa  the 
rlTcr-tin;:,  atdinii  in,  or  plannin!!  the  death  of  a  ma* 
gistratub  populi  Kotnani,  or  of  one  who  had  imperi- 
um  or  potestas.  Though  the  phra.'-e  " 
jestaiU"  waa  need,  the  oompliete  exinvssion  wat 
"erimtn  tttsa,  immintUa,  UminuUt,  minUa,  mtieHt- 

lis" 

The  word  majestas,  consistently  with  its  reUtioD 
to  may7(nus),  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  a  thing.  "  MajutM"  aaya  Cicero,*  "  e$t  fueimm 
magmtuio  fOfiUi  Ramuti  f*    m^etUutttim  impem 

atq\t  in  nominis  populi  Pirtnnnj  i!'L"fiic!'i  "  Accord 
ingl"  \Ue  phraBtH  "  majciiiis  pvj  uii  IC  mani,"  "  im 
pent  mujiwias,"'  sipnily  the  whole  of  that  whicb 
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4CAJE8TA1I. 


MMbtaMI  the  Roman  s'.ate;  in  ac.ob,  the 
•overeifD  |iower  of  the  Iloman  stale.  The  expres- 
•ion  minueru  mrjestatem  consequently  siKnifiea  any 
•et  by  which  thus  majestas  is  impairrd  ,  ami  it  is 
IboB  defiaed  by  Cicero:'  " MajCMtatcm  minucre  est 
tfc  iigmiuatt  tMt  tmpHtuimet  m<  foUitcte  popiUi  aut 
MTHM  futAiit  po/mhu  poUsMem  deditt^tUpiid  iero- 
farf  .***  The  phrase  majeetaa  publics  in  the  Digest 
is  f.jutvalent  to  the  majestas  populi  Romani.  In 
the  repubhcan  period,  the  term  majestas  Issa  or 
ninuta  was  moat  eommoiily  applied  to  cases  of  a 
lieaenl  betrayiof  or  mumidenRg  his  army  to  the 
enemy,  exeitbg  Mditkm,  and  fenerilly  by  bis  had 
r<>n>!ti(  t  ir.  administnlioB  impairing  the  m^jaalas 
of  the  stale .• 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  TaMea  pOBialied  with 
death  a  penon  who  stured  an  enenu  against 
Rome,  or  snrrendered  a  Roman  cHiiea  to  an  ene- 
my.* The  legps  majestatis  seem  to  have  extend- 
ed the  ofTcnco  of  majestas  generally  to  all  acts 
which  impaired  the  majestas  publica  ;  and  aefwal 
of  the  apecial  provisiona  of  the  lex  Julia  are  enih 
merated  in  the  passage  jest  refened  to. 

It  .sf<'in:i  (liffinilt  lo  a.scertatn  how  far  the  lex  Ju- 
lia earned  the  otTonce  of  majestas  with  respect  to 
the  person  of  ihe  princeps.  Like  many  other  leges, 
it  waa  modified  by  aeoatna  eouaolta  and  imperial 
eonatitntiona ;  ana  we  eannot  oonehide  fVem  the 
title  in  the  Digest.  "  Ai  Legem  Juliam  MajeslAti*,"' 
thit  all  the  provisions  enumerated  under  that  title 
were  comprehended  in  the  original  le.x  Julia.  It  is 
•tated  by  Marciaoos,  as  there  eited,  that  it  was  not 
mageelas  to  repair  the  statoee  oi*  the  Oaesar  whteh 
were  going  to  derav  ;  and  a  rf^cript  of  .Soverus  and 
bis  son  Antoninus  Caracalla  declared  that  if  a  stone 
waa  thrown  and  accidentally  8truck  a  statue  of  the 
emperor,  that  also  was  not  magestas ;  and  they  also 
gracxiusly  declared  that  it  w«s  not  majestas  to  sell 
the  statues  of  the  Ca-aar  betore  they  were  conse- 
crated. Here,  then,  is  an  instance,  under  the  title 
Ai  Legem  Juliam  Majcstatts,  (»f  the  imperial  re- 
scripts declaring  what  waa  not  majestas.  But 
there  ie  abo  an  extract  from  Satominus,  De  Jndi- 
ciis,  who  pays  tliat  if  a  person  melted  down  the 
statues  or  tmasmm  of  the  imperator  which  were 
already  consecrated,  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  Majestatis. 
But  even  this  does  net  prove  that  thia  provision 
\vn«  ,1  part  of  the  Julia  lex  as  nrijiinany  passeil.  fur 
a  lex,  after  liein»  ameiided  by  senatiis  eonsulta  or 
imperial  i  nnsiittiiions,  still  retained  its  name. 

The  old  punishment  of  miyestas  was  perpetual 
Interdiction  from  fire  and  water;  hot  now,  says 
Panlus.'  that  is,  in  the  later  imperial  i)eri()d.  persons 
of  low  condition  arc  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  «»r  burn- 
ed alive  ;  [^KTSons  of  better  condition  are  simply  put 
to  death.  The  property  of  the  oiTender  was  confis- 
oated,  and  his  memory  was  inftmoos. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Repnhlie.  every  act  of  a 
citizen  which  Wis  injurious  to  the  slate  or  its  peace 
wa.s  called  perduellio,  and  the  offender  ( p*rrfuf//f«) 
was  tried  before  the  populus  {populi  judicio)^  and.  if 
eonTicted,  put  to  death.*  Cn.  Fulvtus*  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
army.  According  to  Gaius,  "  prrJuelli.t"  oriirinally 
ailiniticil  hnsti*  ;"*  and  t[i\i^  tlif  uliI  offt  ncc  of  per- 
duelliu  was  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Roman 
state.  The  trial  for  perduellio  {perdudlimnt  judi- 
cmm)  existed  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic ; 
hat  the  name  seems  to  hare  almost  fallen  into  dis- 
use, and  various  legen  u  t  ri'  |  isscil  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  more  accurately  what  should  he  ma- 
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jestas.  These  were  a  lex  Apuleia,  probaUy  peased 
in  the  fiAh  consulship  of  Marius,  the  exact  cuntenti 
of  which  are  unknown a  lex  Varia,  B.C.  91 ;  a  lex 
Cornelia,  passed  by  L  .Sulla,*  and  the  lex  Julis 
alreatly  mentioned,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
continued  under  the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental 
enactment  on  thia  aiibjeot.  This  lex  Julia  is  by 
some  attributed  to  C.  J.  Cassar.  and  assigned  to 
the  year  B.C.  48,  and  this  may  be  the  li  x  referred 
to  in  the  Digest  i  some  assume  a  second  lex  Ju- 
lia, under  Angoatna,  hot  perhapa  without  auflkient 
gnmnda. 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  majestas  was  applied 

to  the  person  of  the  rei2rnin<;  Ca-sar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  majestas  Augusta,  iinperatoria,  and  re- 
gia.  It  was,  however,  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  emperor,  eooaidered  in  aome  of  hia  va- 
rioos  eapaeitiee.  ftw  it  was  applied  to  the  magistm- 
tiis  under  the  Kepiiblic,  as  to  the  consul  and  pr.T- 
tor.»  Horace  even  addresses  Augustus*  in  the 
terms  "  maje%Uu  hia"  bat  this  can  hardly  be  view- 
ed otherwiae  than  aa  a  penwnal  eomoliment,  and 
not  aa  said  with  Teferenee  to  any  of  the  offices 
which  he  hcM  The  extension  of  the  penalties  to 
various  new  otfenees  against  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror belongs,  of  course,  to  the  imperial  period.  Au- 
gostoa  availed  himadf  of  the  lex  for  prosecuting  the 
aothora  of  (hmosi  tibelli  (eognUisrfm  ie  famotw  K 
heUis,  specie  Ir^is  ejus,  traclarit*) :  the  proper  infer 
ence  from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  is,  that  the  leges 
majestatis  (for  they  all  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  term  "  Ugm  majuMtia")  did  not  apply  to  wovda 
or  writings,  for  thwe  were  pnnia^aMe  otherwise. 
The  passage  of  Cicero*  is  manifes  ly  corrupt,  and. 
as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the  context ;  it  can- 
not be  taken  as  eviileiice  that  the  lex  Majestatis  ot 
Sulla  contained  any  provisiooa  aa  to  libelloua  words* 
as  to  which  there  were  other  anffleient  proviaions 
{Vid.  Injuria. )  Sigonins  has  attempted  lo  collect 
the  capita  of  the  lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla.  IJadei 
Tit)erius,  tlie  offence  of  majestas  was  extended  tc 
all  acts  and  words  which  might  appear  to  be  diare- 
speetfiil  to  the  prineepa,  aa  apprara  from  varioas 
passages  in  Tacitus  '  The  term  pertlucllio  was  ir, 
use  under  the  Kinpirt',  and  seems  to  have  beei, 
equivalent  to  majestas  at  that  jwricKl. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  maje^ 
tas  against  the  imperator  even  after  the  death  (M 
the  offender  :  a  rule  which  was  established  (as  we 
are  informed  by  I'auhis)  by  M.  Vurclius  m  the  ease 
of  Druncianiis,  a  senator  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
outbreak  of  Cassius.  and  whose  property  was  claim 
ed  by  the  Asras  after  his  death.   (Perhaps  tiie  ao. 
count  of  Capitolinus,*  and  of  Vuli.atius  Gallicanus,* 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Paulus  . 
A  constitution  of  S.  Sim tus  ami  .\ntoninus  Cara 
calla  declared  thatf  from  the  time  that  an  act  ol 
majeataa  was  eommitted,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
hia  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the  gre.it 
{mafrnua)  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is  still 
meantl  .uliI'  li,  that  a  debtor  could  not,  alter  thai 
time,  lawfully  make  a  payiticnt  to  him    In  the 
matter  of  majestas,  slaves  could  also  be  examined 
by  tortuie  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  their 
master:  this  provision,  thouch  comprehended  it 
till!  code  under  the  title       Lt  jji  ni  Juliam  Majca 
talis,  wa.s  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  original 
law,  for  I'iberiua  sold  a  man's  slaves  to  the  aotoi 
publicus,"  in  order  that  thej  might  give  evidence 
against  their  master,  who  was  accused  of  repetuit 
da:  and  also  of  majestas.    Women  were  a-linitttxJ 
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M  eTidcncc  in  a  caae  of  la.-»a  inaje«tas,  and  the 
oiift  of  Fiilvia  is  cited  as  an  instance.' 
As  to  the  phnne  patria  iwu«8tas,  see  Patru 

PDTKn>*8. 

•MALADATHRITM  («a?.u«aft/wv).  The  Indian 
anOMaSpw,  descnhcd  in  the  Prriplus  of  Arrian, 
is  indiqwtably,  according  to  Adams,  the  Betel, 
or,  rather,  tiie  Anscft-niit  enveloped  io  the  lesTee 
if  the  Betel.   There  are  three  epecfes  of  Betd, 

;.T|i»  lv,  M  i!af><it):ri>n  hydrosphitrum,  mesosph'trum, 
tan  rnirrotphitrum.  Horace  applies  the  word  to  an 
cinlment  or  perfume,  perfusua  mlenies  Malabathro 
8fho  capiUoa"  on  which  passage  Poipbjrrioo  re> 
mnrlu,  **Mal^iUhrum  unguenii  tpedem  e*M  •enMU." 
hidonis  says  of  it,  '*  Folium  dictum,  quod  sine  uUa 
radice  innatans  in  Indiae  litoribus  colligitiir."  It 
is  unilormly  called  foltum  by  Apicms  According 
to  Oe^lVoy.  it  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  cinna- 
mon-tree.  Sprengel,  in  like  manner,  holds  it  to  be  a 
cafsia-Ifrif  Fmm  tliis  conflirt  of  autlidritics,  it 
would  appear  that  the  term,  tlmnj^'ti  iiroperly  signi- 
fying wliat  we  have  mentumcil  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  became  gradually  applied  to  other  and 
diflbrent  aroniaties.* 

•MAT/ACHE  Iftahixri)  Sprengol.  on  thf  author- 
•ty  of  W.iljwle,  decides  that  the  edible  lin/Aixu  of 
the  Greeks,  or  /i.  Kr/TTevrii  of  Dioscorides,  was  the 
if«/M  tylttatru.  The  dtvdpt^takaxii  of  Galen  he  sets 
down  as  the  AUIum  tvtea.  Aoooidlng  to  Sibtborp, 
this  is  thr  officinal  mallows  of  the  mo<lrrn  firrt-ks 
"As  eninlliint-«.  mallows  arc  well  known  ui  ir.cdj. 
cal  pra-'ticc.  Itic  Marsh-mallow  /-a  ujfi,  nutlia)  ^ 

being  one  nf  the  most  useful  among  this  kind  of 
ranedid  substances."* 

•MALACIA  {jiaXuKia).  "One  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  animals,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  ar- 
anpi'ment.  which  nearly  corresponds  to  ihai  of 
Cuvier.  The  cuttle-fish  and  a  few  others  were 
riaeed  in  this  class.  They  are  called  MoUai  by 
Pliny,  who.  however,  is  guilty  of  inconsistency  in 
applying  this  tenn  to  the  liaXmcoarfMna  on  one  or 
more  ot^casions  "* 

'MALACOCRANLUS  (/iaAawox/xivfif),  a  bird 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Gcsner  concludes  that 
it  is  the  "  I'lra  glandaria"  of  Plinj,  namely,  the 
Jay,  or  Ganulm  glandartua,  Urisson,  the  same  as 
the  Corrug  j^landarius,  L.* 

MA  LLKCS.  Jim,  MALLE'OLUS  iJ>aiaTiip:  a^i- 

C,  ilim  a<;iipiov),  a  Hammer,  a  Mallet.  In  the 
nds  of  the  farmer,  the  mallet  of  wood  served  to 
break  down  the  clods  {occarr)  and  to  pulTerize 
iheni  '  'Hic  butclicr  used  it  in  slayinj;  cattle  by 
Striking  the  head,  and  wc  ollcn  read  of  it  as  useil 
Iqr  the  smith  ti()on  the  anviL*  When  several  men 
were  employed  at  the  same  umU  il  was  a  matter 
uT  necessity  that  they  should  Mrike  in  time,  and 
Virn'il  accordiniily  says  of  the  Cyclopes,  "  Inter  se 
bracli.a  tollunt  in  nwHimim."*  The  scene  which 
he  describes  is  lepreseated  in  the  annexed  wood- 
eat.  taken  tnm  an  ancient  bas-relief,  in  which  \'ul- 
ean,  Drontes,  and  Steropes  are  seen  forging  the 
tneta!.  wlule  the  ttiini  Cycloiis.  Pyracmon,  blows 
Uie  bellows  *  Ui  side  the  anvii-stand  (vtd.  Incus) 
}m  aei»  the  vessel  of  water  in  wfaieii  the  hot  iron 
or  br>MiM  was  immersed.'* 

But,  besides  the  employment  of  the  hammer  upon 
-he  i\nvil  for  making  all  ordinary  utensils,  the  smith 


I.  (Di?. 46,  til.  1-  LuJ.  n  .ta  H.)- a.  (Di<>«-or.,  I..  II.— l»id., 
Oiw.,  XTiii.,  9.— Ailitcua,  Ap|«n<J., «.  v.)— 3.  (I't^'or^'tM-  • 
i , C— OioMiir..  iiM  144.— Attaau,  Appca4».t.  v.)— 4.  (AJjims, 
Aivcadj  t. ».)— 5.  (AnMoi.,  U.  A.,  is.,  Is.— 'Adwas,  Apifml., 
•. ».)—».  (C«lain-,  Ue  R*  Rmc,  IS.  —  M.  ib.,  n.,  a.— V'rr , 
OcMf.,  i..  m.-DmiMk.  AmI..  n..  53,  915  — M.  ib..  i  i.,  44  - 
AhMcirh.,  I'aJ.  5ri<^  -I'  l'lui,  Onom..  i.,  12.— IJ.  ili  ,  i..  2V.)— 7. 
|<)«iO,  Mrt..  11..  f.'j: -ll  mi  .  11.,  4r7.— Od.,  III.,  434.— 
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m  .  5'J  •    Vrnl'il-,  I>t-  (m-u.  Aimii.,  v.,  ^  1 — 8.  [Ueort.,  it.,  174. 
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(xaA«n^)  wrought  with  this  instrument  lignti 
callod  afnf^Xara  (or  Moef^farra'},  which  wcis 
eiUier  Bmall  and  flne,  some  of  their  parts  being 

beaten  as  thin  as  paper,  and  bcinp  in  very  hich  re- 
lief, as  in  the  bronzes  of  Sins  (rid.  Lorica,  p.  598),  or 
of  colossal  proportions,  being  composed  of  separate 
l>lalea  riveted  together ;  of  this,  Uie  most  remailt* 
able  example  was  the  statue  of  the  son  of  wrought 
bronrc  (roi-,<'.''aT'->^  KoXty<jai>i;  ■*  ^tcriitmHomn*).  sev- 
enty cubits  liiiili,  which  wa-j  erected  in  Rhodes. 
.Vnothor  reinarkahlc  priHluclion  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupiter,*  which  was  erect* 
ed  at  OIyni[»ia  by  the  aons  or  Cypselna.  The  tighl- 
hand  figure  of  Hercules,  in  the  \voo<!cut  at  ptige  98, 
i.^  taken  from  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  bronze 
I  .uiilelabrtim.  found  in  nc  ir  1'.  rngia,  and  now 

prescned  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  It  consists 
of  embossed  plates,  finely  wrouht  irith  tlw  liam> 
nier,  nnd  the  small  rivets  for  liMding  them  togelb* 
cr  arc  .^till  visible. 

By  other  nriiticers  the  hnmmer  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  chi«el  {vid.  Doi.abra),  as  bj  the 
carpenter  {ftdttiw  mMtut  ;*  woodont,  pi  6S)  ani 
the  sculptor. 

The  term  malUolut  denoted  a  hammer,  the  tr&ns- 
VI  r^f  ht  dd  of  which  was  [ornicd  for  holding  pitch 
and  tow,  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  pn^ 
jected  slowly,  su  that  it  might  nut  be  cxtingiiiwhai 
during  its  flight,  upon  houses  and  otiier  buildinp 
in  order  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  vrhicb  was,  ther^ 
fiirc.coiuin>iiilv  used  insic<;cs,  together  with  tOndHT 
and  falanca;.*   iVtd.  Habta,  p.  4Ky  ) 

^Vhen  Um alMot  of  a  vine  was  cut  in  order  tola 
set  in  the  ground,  part  of  Uie  stem  was  also  Ml 
away  with  it,  and  bora  a  reaemblanoe  to  the  hani 
of  a  bammar;  haaee  audi  cttttinga  were  called 

inaUruli  ' 

•M  A  M-NO'l'II  ALLE  (/laJuvodiiUri),  a  plant  which, 
according  to  Uauhin*  acme  had  taken  for  the  Qfptrw 
eteukntut.   StaeMiooae  adopts  this  opinion.* 

•MALTHE  (lutHhi),  a  fish  nicntioned  by  Ofniian. 
Athensus,  and  .lllian.  Ail  that  wc  can  ai>cerlaijr 
of  it,  remarka  Adama,  is*  that  it  waa  of  the  CeM> 
ceous  tribe.* 
*MALVA.  (FM.  Malacxb.) 
*MALUM  (ji^lov).  "According  to  Macrobioa 
the  ancients  applied  the  term  main  to  all  kinds  ol 
fruit  which  have  the  hard  part  or  kernel  wiihii^ 
and  the  esculent  part  outside.  The  various  kinds 
treated  of  by  aneient  aotliors  will  be  fimnd  nndet 
their  several  head.-."" 

.M.\LL't>  ('Itrruc)     Tlic  aiiciciiis  La»^  vi  sscb  willi 
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me  tw-o,andth>«einait*.  Th«iineription8  recent- 
ly discovered  at  Athens  contain  a  perfect  inventory 
it  all  the  gear  issued  to  trifrt  a  and  tetrcres,  and 
they  ha%-p  boen  illustrattHl  and  deciphered  by 
B8ckh.^  From  this  work  we  perceii  o  that  two 
muiU  were  issued  IVom  tlie  vt6ptov  for  every  trieres, 
and  are  enabled  to  correct  Heqrchius,  who  calls  the 
frn  cr  mainmast  dxurrtoc,  whereas  this  is  un(|ii(-»- 
tiot  \i  ly  the  foremast.  'Hie  other  lexicographers 
*iWu.>r  omit  the  word,  or  give  an  imperfect  sense  to 
!t.  These  inscriptions  enable  us  to  give  it  an  ex- 
tet  ugi^fieation.  In  ii.,  93.  Uiey  give  iorvv  /icyo- 
Xam  UM  tffro0  iitanlm  as  distinct  gear.  The  roasts 
of  the  tctrrrcs  are  similarly  termed  Itrovr,  xt.,  e. 
For  a  triakonter,  two  masts,  both  termed  larol,  ap- 
pear T7ti.,  sub  init.  In  two-masted  ships  tlu-  small- 
er mast  was  osoaUy  near  the  prore.  In  three- 
masted  shipe  the  siie  of  the  masts  deereased  as 
thegrapproached  the  stem .  the  largest  was  the  near- 
est to  the  stem.  The  mast  was  of  one  entire  piece. 
Pliny'*  tells  us  the  mast  and  the  yards  were  usually 
of  hr.  Reflecting  the  mode  in  which  the  yard 
was  aflized  to  the  mastf  see  the  article  AimiTif  a. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  inscriptions  alluded  to,  and 
which  are  mostly  of  the  aera  of  Demosthenes,  who 
is  named  in  them,  any  terms  by  whiclj  parts  of  the 
mast  are  described.  It  seems  to  have  been  always 
issued  to  the  trierareh  as  a  piece  of  solid  gear.  The 
price  of  the  large  mast  is  given  in  these  inscrip- 
tions (probably,  as  Bockh  conjectures,  with  hoops, 
&c.)  at  37  dracliniffi.  Pliny*  attriblltee  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mast  to  Dsdalus. 
MALIJS  OCULUS.  {Vtd.  Fisciiraii.) 
MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  to  mancipium 
that  auspex  has  to  auspieium.  It  is  properly  qui 
manu  capit.  But  the  word  lias  several  special  sig- 
nifications. Manci|)e»  were  those  who  bid  at  the 
^lie  lettiOBi  of  the  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
fimnmg  nqr  ptrt  of  the  publie  property.*  Some- 
thtteathechief  of  the  pabheani  generanyars  meant 
liy  this  term,  as  thry  were  no  doubt  the  bidders 
And  gave  the  security,  and  then  they  shared  tiKi 
tudertaking  with  others,  or  underlet  it  *  The  man- 
cipea  would  accordingly  haTe  distinctive  namea,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  revemm  vrhidi  tiieytookon 
lease,  as  decumani,  portitores,  pecuarii.  Suetoni- 
u.>*  says  that  the  father  of  Petro  was  a  mance{)s  of 
labourers  (i>prr(t)  who  went  yearly  from  Umbrium 
to  Sabinum  to  cultivate  the  land ;  that  is,  be  liired 
them  firom  their  masters,  and  paid  so  much  finr  the 
use  of  them,  as  is  now  often  done  in  slave  coun- 
tries. The  tenns  manci[K-3  thennarum  et  dahna- 
rum  occur  in  the  Thcdusian  Code.' 
MANCIPA'TIO  ( V,d  Mancipium.) 
MA'NCIPI  RES.  (Vid.  Dommvil.) 
MANCrPII  CAUSA.  The  three  raqtressions  by 
which  the  Romans  indicated  the  stattts  in  which  a 
free  person  might  be  with  respect  to  another,  were 
in  potestate,  in  manu.  and  in  mancipio  ejus  esse." 
(n  con8e<)uence  of  his  potestas,  a  ftthcr  could  man- 
cipate  his  child  to  another  person,  for  in  the  old 
Itnes  of  the  Republic  his  patria  potestas  waa  hardly 
'•stinguished  from  property  ;  the  act  of  begetting 
«  as  «'(]uivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  ownership.  A 
b  j.-Laud  had  the  same  power  over  a  wife  in  manu, 
for  ahu  waa  "  fili«  loco."  Accordingly,  a  chUd  in 
fsteetate  and  a  wife  in  manu  were  properly  res 
mij*    and  they  were  said  tc  be  iii  mancipio 


Still  such  j»ersuiis.  when  maiicipaiot'.  were  not  ex- 
actly in  the  relation  of  slaves  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  mancipated,  but  they  occupied  a 
•tatna  between  ftee  persons  ai>d  ahives,  which  waa 


UtIhi. 
an- 


1.  ("  Vt\  jndcn  ."^cf  wee»eii  dei  >  tiaclicn  Sualct,"  Ut 
IMOl— "2.  !xn.,  '''>.)  -  3.  (Ml,,  57.  --4.  (Fwlut,  •.  v.  M. 
MM.— Cir.  I'ro  PUnr.,  13.)— 3.  (A*^n.  m  Div.  Ver.,  c  JO.) 
•.  (V«|> ,  1^  -7.  Uiv  ■  lit.    «.  a.l>  S  lOaiu.  u, ».} 


expressed  by  the  words  manefpli  esosa.  8m  h  pit 

son?  as  \vf>re  in  mancipii  causa  were  not  sui  jonik 
and  all  that  they  acquired  was  acquired  for  thi 
persons  to  whom  they  were  mancipated.  But  they 
difl'ered  from  slaves  in  not  being  possessed;  they 
might  aUo  have  an  injurianun  act  a  for  ill-traat- 
ment  from  those  who  had  them  in  mancipio,  and 
they  did  not  lose  the  rights  of  ingenui,  but  these 
rights  were  only  su.s[i(  ndV-d  As  to  contracts,  the 
person  with  whom  they  contracted  might  obtain 
the  sale  of  such  property  {bona)  as  would  have  beeit 
theira  if  they  had  not  been  in  mancipii  causa,  as 
Oahia  espiresses  it.*  Persons  in  mancipii  causa 
miriit  be  manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slave:?, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  lex  i£lia  Sentia  and  Furui 
Caninia  did  not  apply  to  such  manumissions.  The 
person  who  effected  the  manumiasioa  thereby  ao- 
quired  a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  was  of  some 
im|xirtancc  in  the  matters  of  hereditas  and  tutela. 

The  strict  practice  of  mancipatio  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  lime  of  Gaius,  and  probably  still  ear- 
lier, and  it  bad  then  become  a  mere  legal  form  by 
which  the  patria  pMeataa  was  dissolved  (md.  Ehah- 
rip.»Tio),  except  a  person  was  mancipated  ex  nox- 
ali  causa.  In  case  of  ilelu  ts  by  the  son.  the  father 
could  uiancip.iU'  him  iVr  ri:uxa  mancipio  daif), 

and  one  act  of  mancipatio  was  considered  suffi 
cient  ;*  but  the  son  had  a  right  of  action  for  recov 
ering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out  the 
amount  of  the  damage.*  Justinian  put  an  end  to 
the  niixie  datio  in  the  case  of  children,  which,  in* 
deed,  before  his  time  had  fallen  into  disuse.* 

In  his  time,  Gains  remarks,'  that  men  were  not 
kept  in  mancipii  causa  (m  to  jure)  for  any  long  time, 
the  fimn  of  mancipatio  being  only  used  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  noxalis  cau.-^a)  for  ih<'  purpo.se  of  eman- 
cipation. But  questions  of  law  still  arose  out  of 
this  form ;  for  the  three  manclpationes,  which  were 
necesaaiy  in  the  case  of  a  son,  might  not  alwaja 
have  been  obeerved.  Accordingly,  a  ohiM  begotten 
by  a  son  who  had  been  twice  iiiaiu  ipated,  but  born 
alter  the  third  man«:ipatio  of  his  lather,  was  still  in 
the  power  of  his  grandfather.  A  child  begotten  by 
a  aon  who  waa  in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into 
hia  father's  power  if  he  waa  maamaitled  after  that 
mancipation ;  but  if  the  father  died  1b  manoipio,  the 

child  became  sui  juris  • 

Coemptio,  by  w  iiK-h  a  woman  came  in  maiium 
was  etibcted  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  nuabt 
be  either  matrhnonii  causa  or  lldaeis  canaa.  'nie 
fiduciffi  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tutori  s,  an:!  alin  when  she  wished  tn  iiiake  a  will" 
but  a  senalus  consultum  of  Hadrian  dispeiu^ed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.* 

Dion  Cassius*  says  that  Tiberius  liero  transferred 
or  gave  (efiduKt)  bis  wife  to  Octavianos,  as  a  fiither 
would  do;  and  the  transfer  of  hi>5  wife  Marcia  by 
the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Horleasius"*  is  a  well- 
known  story.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these 
caaes  the  wife  waa  in  manu,  and,  accordinj^y,  might 
be  mancipated,  and  her  children  bom  to  her  new 
husband  would  be  in  his  power. 

The  siiualiun  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated  to 
his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  waa  in 
mancipii  cauaa. 

MANCmUM.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  word  mancipatio,  of  which 
Gaius"  says.  "Mancipatio  dicilur  ijuia  manu  res  ca- 
pitur  "  The  term  mancipium,  then,  is  derived  from 
the  act  of  corporeal  apprehension  of  a  thing ;  and 
thia  corpoiMal  apiwehension  is  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  o'  the  ownership  of  a  thing.    It  was  not  a 


I.  (Ciius  .,  4»-50.>— a,  (IV.,  60.)— 3.  (OmiK,  75-78.— Lir. 
Till..  29.)— I.  (Mo*,  et  Rom.  Leg.  Coll.,  li.,  3  )  — 5  (Inrt  ,  i». 
ut.  6,  :  7.)  «.  (I..  14l.>— 7.  (Gkiu*.  i.,  13.V)— B.  (Gaiu*.  i..  Ill 
*«.)-•  (»niti.,MO— 10.  (Plst.,C«t.  Mir  ,r.t».)-ll.  (t,  ISI 
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•Onplc  cuipor<>aI  apprchensiun,  but  one  which  aas 
Bccompanicd  with  certain  forms  described  hy  Ga  .us 
'*Maiicipatio  is  effected  in  the  preseace  of  not  leM 
than  five  witnewes,  who  must  be  Roromn  oitiaene 
and  of  the  asje  of  puberty  (puhrrts),  and  dso  in  the 

Ksence  of  another  person  of  tite  same  statoa,  who 
da  a  pair  of  brazen  scales,  and  hence  ia  caJled 
lilmpena.  The  (wrchascr  {fui  aiMeqwa  aeeqnO, 
Iridng  bold  of  the  thing,  says,  I  affirm  that  this 
ribve  (homo)  18.  mine  ex  jure  Quirilium.  and  he  is 
mnohasrtl  by  me  with  thi;'  piece  of  money  {at)  and 
oniMO  scales.  He  then  .striken  the  scales  with  tlie 
pieoe  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller  aa  a  aynw 
iml  of  the  price  {quasi  pretii  heo).**  The  aame  ao- 
court  of  ilii--  m;ittor  is  given  more  briefly  hy  Uipian  * 
This  moile  ul  transfer  applied  to  all  res  mancipi, 
whether  free  (lersoiis  or  slaves,  animals  or  lands. 
Itinds  ( sTdMitt)  mii^  be  thus  tranaferrad,  thooah 
the  parties  to  the  maneipetio  w«re  not  on  tiielanda ; 
but  nil  ntbcr  thin]^,  which  were  objects  of  manci- 
paliu,  were  only  transferable  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties,  because  curptireal  apprehension  was  a  ne- 
oeaaary  part  of  the  ceremony.  Gaiua  calls  manci* 
patio  imaginaria  qusdmrnvmUliof*  for,  though  the 
law  reijuired  this  form  for  the  transfer  of  the  qeiri- 
tarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of  sale  consisted 
in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to  tiie  price.  The 
party  who  tranaferred  the  ownership  of  a  thing  pur- 
suant to  theaelbrmawaa  aaid  **iMaa>ia4Br«r  be 
wtw  thus  acquired  the  ownership  was  said  ''maneip- 
io  aeeipere."  The  verb  "  maneipare"  is  sometime.'? 
used  as  e<iuivaleiit  to  "  maiuipio  dare."  Hora-  e' 
aaea  the  phrase  "  nwnapsf  m«s«,"  which  is  not  an 
urataonable  license :  he  means  to  say  that  ** 
(MT  uaucapioi  lias  the  same  effect  as  mancipatio, 
whieh  is  true :  but  usus  only  bad  its  effect  in  the 
ease  of  res  mancipi,  where  there  had  bees  no  man- 
eipatio  or  in  jure  cessio. 

Muoinatio  ia  used  by  Gains  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  mancipiam  is 
asod  in  this  sense.* 

The  division  of  tliint;s  into  res  mancipi  and  nec 
mancipi  bad  reference  to  the  fomialitiea  requisite  to 
be  obserred  in  the  transfinr  of  ownership.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  DomNtUM  what  thinps  were 
things  mancipi.  To  this  list  may  be  added  clulilren 
of  Ronnii  ;>;iicnt3,  who  were,  according  to  the  old 
law,  res  mancipi.  ( Vid.  Mancipii  Causa.)  The 
quiritarian  ownership  of  res  mancipi  oouid  only  be 
immediately  transferred  by  mancipatio  or  in  ^ure 
cessio  ;  transfer  l)y  tradition  only  made  such  things 
in  bonis.  The  <|iiiritari;ui  ownership  of  res  nec 
mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only.  Quiritarian 
OTmeiWlip  la  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Ro- 
man writers:  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by 
later  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Gains.  Mancipatio 
could  only  lake  place  between  Roman  citizens  or 
those  who  bad  the  commerciuni ;  which,  indeed, 
appears  from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.* 

The  old  word,  then,  by  which  this  formal  transfer 
of  ownership  was  made,  was  mancipium,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Twelve  Table.s  •  The  word  nexuin  or 
nexus  is  also  sometime.^  used  in  the  same  sense. 
CSeero*  definea  abalicvatw"  to  be  **tjiu  rei  qua 
mmtifi  at ;"  and  this  is  effected  either  by  "  tradUxo 
^teri  nen  aut  tn  jure  eestio  inter  quot  ea  jure  chtli 
Jte^i  postunt  "  .\iT<irilinjr  to  this  definition,  "aiu- 
Htnatio"  is  of  a  res  mancipi,  a  class  of  things  deter- 
tnioate ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is  either  oy  ** 
iili'o  sew"  or  by  in  jure  eestio."  The  two  modes 
fforrespond  respectively  to  the  "  mancipaiui"  and 
•  rn  jure  cfsstn"  of  Gaiu.s,'  and,  arcordingly,  manci- 
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'  patio,  or  the  older  term  mancipiuui,  \>i  ei|uiv,itei,t  u 
"Iraditio  7UXU  :"  in  other  words,  inaneipiuni  w.is  ^ 
nexus  or  nexum.  Cicero'  uses  both  words  in  tha 
same  aentenee,  where  he  apeaks  of  Tarioiis  titles  te 
pro|)erty,  and  among  them  he  mentions  the  jut 
mancipii  and  ju3  nexi.  Me  may  meai  here  t« 
speak  of  the  jus  mancipii  in  its  special  sense,  as 
contrasted  with  tU»  jus  nexit  which  had  a  widir 
meaning;  in  another  inalanee  he  uses  both  wmCt 
to  express  one  thing.'  According  t»»  .t'liu.s  (li^Ius 
everylliiiig  was  "nexum"  quudruinjue  per  aa  n 
librain  perxtur  and  as  mancipatio  was  effected 
per  «s  et  libram,  it  was  consequently  a  nexum. 
The  form  of  maneipetio  by  the  «a  and  libra  con- 
tinued probably  till  Justinian  abolished  \\\v  distme. 
tion  between  res  mancipi  and  res  nec  luancipi.  It 
13  alluded  to  by  Horace,'  and  the  libra,  ssys  niny/ 
ia  still  used  in  such  forms  of  transfer. 

When  things  were  transferred  maneipio,  the  vend 
or  was  boono  to  warranty  in  double  of  the  mnrxini 
of  the  thing  sold  *  A  vendor,  iberefure,  who  bad  a 
doubtful  title,  would  not  sell  by  mancipium,  but  would 
merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave  the  purchase! 
to  obtain  the  qomtarian  ownership  of  the  thing  Iqp 
usucapion.*  Accordingly,  Varro  ob.<erves,*  that  if 
a  slave  was  not  transferred  by  uiancipiuni.  the 
seller  entered  into  a  stipulatio  dupli,  to  be  enforced 
by  the  buyer  in  the  case  of  eviction :  when  the 
tranaibr  waa  hy  maneipinm,  this  atipolatloo  was  noi 
necessary.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  called 
lex  mancipii,  but  it  i.s  not  necessary  to  infer  from 
the  passatic  of  Ctceru'  that  the  lex  contained  the 
penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained  what  the  seUei 
warranted.* 

It  will  easily  result  from  what  has  been  .said,  thai 
mancipium  may  be  u.scd  as  equivalom  to  complete 
ownership,  and  may  thus  I'e  nppuM  i)  tu  u.■^lls,  \»  u 
a  passage  of  Lucretius  that  has  been  offen  quoted,' 
and  to  fhietaa.**  Sometimes  the  word  manciphui 
signifies  a  slave,  as  being  one  of  the  res  mancipi 
this  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero.' 
and  certainly  in  Horace.'*    Sometimes  ni.iri<-i|ii,(  i> 
used  generally  for  res  mancipi,'*  unless  rem  niaocipi 
is  the  right  reading  in  that  passage. 

The  subject  of  mancipium  and  mancipatio  is  dis- 
cussed by  Com.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Oputcuium  dt 
R'-Liis  }f,incipi  et  Nec  Mancipi. 

M  A.\  DATI  ACTIO.    (  Vtd.  Manoatux.) 

MANDATUM  exists  when  one  person  eomrnia- 
sions  another  to  do  something  withoat  nrward,  and 
that  other  person  undertakes  to  do  it :  and  general- 
ly it  may  be  stated,  that  whenever  a  mau  {:ives  a 
thing  to  another  to  do,  which,  if  the  thing  were  to 
be  done  for  pay  {merces),  would  make  the  trana^ 
tion  a  contract  of  locatio  and  condnctio,  the  right  to 
the  actio  mandati  arises ;  as,  if  a  man  gives  cfothes 
to  a  fullo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a 
taUor  {tarcituUor)  to  mend.  The  person  who  gave 
the  commission  was  the  mandator,  he  who  received 
it  was  the  maodatarius.  The  mandatum  might  be 
either  on  the  sole  account  of  the  mandator,  or  oo 
amUlier  person's  account,  or  on  the  ncroiint  of  the 
mandator  and  another  person,  or  on  account  of  the 
mandator  and  mandatariua,  or  on  the  account  of 
the  mandatarius  and  another  person.  But  there 
could  be  no  mandatum  on  the  account  {gratia)  of  the 
mandatarius  only  ;  as  if  a  man  were  to  advise  an- 
other to  put  bis  money  out  to  interest,  and  it  were 
lost,  the  loser  would  have  no  mandati  actio  agidatt 
his  adviser.  If  the  advice  were  to  lend  the  moc^ 
to  Titius,  and  the  loan  had  the  like  result,  it  was  a 
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foestioa  whether  ihia  wu  a  case  of  mandatum  ; 
>Qk  the  opinion  of  Sabinus  prevailed  that  it  was. 
It  waa  DOt  mandatum  if  the  thing  waa  contra  bonoa 
WMCa,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  object  of  the  man- 

4atnm  was  an  illegal  act  A  inarnlatiim  rniijlit  bO 
general  or  special :  and  the  mandatanus  was  t)ound 
to  keep  within  the  limita  of  the  mandatum.  The 
mandalor  bad  an  utilia  actio  againat  aooh  persons 
aa  the  mandatarina  eootiaeted  with ;  and  anch  per- 
lons  had  the  like  action  against  the  inand<itor,  and 
a  dirocta  actio  againat  the  mandatanus.  The  man- 
dator und  mandatanus  had  also  respectively  a  di- 
fucta  acUo  againat  one  another  in  reapect  of  the 
muidatmi :  the  ae^  of  the  mandataiioB  might 
be  for  indemnity  generally  in  respect  of  what  he 
had  done  buna  hde.  If  ttie  luandatarius  exceeded 
his  commission,  he  had  no  action  against  the  man- 
dator; but  the  Quuidator,  in  such  case,  bad  an  action 
fbr  the  amoant  of  damage  aualained  by  the  non^z- 
eculion  of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  cmiW  have 
been  executed.  The  mandatum  might  bo  recalled 
so  long  as  no  part  of  it  was  perfuriiied  (dum  aihuc 
inUgra  re*  at).  In  ttie  like  case,  it  was  also  dis- 
Hived  by  the  death  of  either  party ;  but  if  the 
mandatarius  executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death 
of  the  mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  deuth.  he  had 
his  action,  of  course,  against  the  heres.  According 
to  Cicero,  a  mandati  judicium  was  "  non  miniu  tur- 
fc  quam  furti  whidi,  however,  would  obviously 
deiMBnd  on  circumatanoea.  {VU.  lurkuix.) 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
coniinand  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under  the 
Empire,  the  mandata  prtncipum  were  the  commands 
and  iMtructiona  given  to  governors  of  provinces  and 
oIlMn.  FMuiinu^  daaeea  the  mandata  principum 
wtA  tox  and  senatoa  conaidta.* 

MANDR^f:.    ( Vid.  Latruncou.) 

•MANDRAG'URAS  (iMvApaydpo^),  the  Man- 
drake. "  It  is  to  be  remarked,"  observes  Adams, 
**  that  the  fuat^ttf6fmt  of  Theophraatoa  ia  diflfeient 
tnm  that  of  Dtoaeoridee.  Dodooania  determines 
the  former  to  he  the  Atropa  Belladonna.  According 
to  Sprengei.  the  M.  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Mandra- 
goroM  vernalis,  Bertol.,  and  the  M.  fmmim  the  M. 
•utumnalit.  Oo  the  JMatidrasganw,  aee  an  iatereat- 
\ng  disqaisitiott  in  the  HknMtadewi  of  Celsioa.*^ 

MANDYAS.  (KiALaokrna) 

MA'NICA,  a  Sleeve.  Uesides  the  use  of  sleeves 
sowed  to  the  tunic,  which,  when  so  manufactured, 
waa  called  CaiaiooTA,  or  "  mnuM€  temca,"* 
rieeves  were  also  worn  aa  a  separate  part  of  the 
dress  Pallailin^*  metilions  the  propriety  of  provi- 
diiif^  "  orreas  mdniraxqut.  Je  pdltlus,"  t.  e  ,  leggins  and 
sleeves  made  of  hides,  as  useful  both  to  the  hunts- 
man and  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Koman 
gladialora  wore,  together  with  greavea,  a  sleeve  of 
an  appropriate  kind  on  the  right  arm  and  hand,^  as 
ia  eniibited  in  the  woodcut.s  at  page  477. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together  even 
as  early  as  Ibe  Homeric  age.*  In  this  passage  the 
manic*  (xfipf^)  seem  to  be  mittena,  worn  on  the 
hands  to  protect  them  from  briers  and  thorns  :  and 
^ustalhius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tinguishes between  simple  mitletisi.  t^ueh  as  uur 
abourers  use  in  hedging,  and  gloves,  which  becalla 
Xrtpiief  ianTvkurai.* 

Glovea  with  fingers  {digitalia>*)  were  worn  among 
the  Romans  for  the  performance  of  certain  manual 
operations.  Pliny  the  younger  refers  also  to  the 
use  of  nianicae  in  winter  tc  protect  the  hands  from 
eold."     ITiosR  u.sed  by  the  Persians  were  probably 
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made  of  fur,  perhaps  resembling  uiufTs ;  the  Pcrsianc 
also  wore  gloves  in  winter  (daxrvX^ffpof').  In  an 
ennmeration  of  the  inatmroeota  of  torture  naed  ia 
the  fbnrth  century  of  the  Chriatian  en,  we  nheem 
**the  glove,"*  but  its  oonatnction  or  malertal  ia 
not  described. 

Handcuffs  were  called  manica  * 

Beaidee  the  teasee  maaioua  with  aieevoa  reaehc 
ing  either  to  the  dhow  or  to  the  wriat,  of  whict  a 
description  is  given  under  Chiridota.  there  was 
another  variety,  in  which  the  sleeves  came  down 
only  a  little  below  the  shoulder  (see  woodcut,  page 
33*2).  The  Ezoais  had  a  short  sleeve  fur  the  Idl 
arm  only.  The  aleevee  of  the  Persian  tnnle  (Ca»> 
DVi)  were  exceedingly  wide. 

jM.\NrPULU8.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  is  clearly  derived  from  manua,  was  d 
handful  or  witp  of  hay,  straw,  fern,  or  the  iUce  i*  and 
this,  acoordinff  to  Roman  tradition,  affijced  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  mrmed  the  primitive  military  standard 
in  the  days  of  Romulus  ;*  hence  it  was  applied  to  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  nerving  unaer  the  same  en- 
sign (see  Varro,  Ltng.  Lot.,  v.,  88 ;  vi.,  85,  who 
connects  it  in  thiaaeaae  directly  with  matuu);  and 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved into  small  battalions  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  manipuh*  and  varied  in 
numbers  at  different  periods  according  to  the  vary- 
ing constitution  of  the  legion. 

1.  The  earliest  account  of  their  fonnation  is 
given  in  Livy,«  where  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  intelligible,  although  the  w^hole  chapter 
has  been  elaborately  corrupted  by  Lipsius  and  oth« 
ers,  who  were  determined  to  force  it  into  accord- 
ance with  the  atatementa  of  Poilybtais,  which  refet 
to  the  Roman  army  as  it  existed  MO  years  later. 
.\ei  itnlinu'  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  pashai.'e  in  ques- 
tion, the  legion,  in  the  year  B.C.  377,  was  drawn  Uf 
in  three  lines,  as  descrilK-d  on  page  103.  The  ftuol 
line,  or  kaatati,  conaiated  of  16  maoipuli,  each  ma- 
il ipu  his  eontaining  8S  aoldiers,  a  centurion,  and  a 
vexillarius.  The  second  line,  or  principcs,  consist- 
ed, in  like  manner,  of  15  manipuli,  this  combined 
force  of  30  manipuli  being  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  aa/cpikni.  The  third  line,  ot 
triam,  waa  also  drawn  np  hi  IS  divisions,  hot  eadi 
of  these  was  triple,  containing  3  manipuli,  3  vexil- 
la,  and  186  men  In  these  triple  manipuli  the  vet- 
erans, or  tnani  pro[Rr,  formed  the  front  ranks ;  im- 
mediately behind  them  stood  the  roram^  inferior  in 
age  and  renown,  while  the  oeeeasi,  less  trustworthy 
than  either,  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear  Tlie 
lialtle  array  may  be  represented  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  the  followini;  paije. 

If  the  bastati  and  principes  were  successively  re- 
pulsed,  they  retired  through  the  openings  left  be- 
tween the  maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  then  closed 
up  their  ranks  so  as  to  leave  no  space  between 
their  maniples,  and  presented  a  eontmumis  front 
and  solid  column  to  the  enemy:  the  heavy-armed 
veterans  in  the  foremost  ranks,  with  their  long  pi7«, 
now  bore  the  brunt  of  the  onset,  while  the  rorarii 
and  accensi  behind  gave  weight  and  consistency  to 
tlie  mass,  an  arr.ingemeiit  liearinn  evidence  to  a 
lingering  prediii'eiioii  for  the  principle  of  the  plia- 
hinx,  and  representing,  just  as  we  might  expect  at 
that  period,  the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition 
state.  The  only  change  made  in  the  common  read- 
ing  of  T.ivy,  aecordiii::  to  the  above  explanation,  is 
the  .subsUtution  .buiige.sted  by  Stroth,  of"  Ordo  sex- 

1.  (.\.-ti.,  Cyn.p.,  Till.,  8.  *  17.)— 2.  (Svncs..  Epiit  ,  58  )-l 
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agenos  mililct  el  duo$f  eentimonem  et  vexdlarium 
MiKin,"  for  "Oinio  MsjtfCiMf  antiTM,  ^not  cnliui- 
oMe*."  &c ,  an  emendation,  the  tnith  of  which  aeema 

lo  he  ilrniDnstnitPil  by  the  context  in  the  subsr 
qunit  paragraph,  where  thn  triple  vexillum  or  raa- 
nipuhis  is  said  to  have  roiit;iined  188  men,  t.  e., 
3x62.  It  most  be  observed  that  tbo  words  orio, 
mmnipuUi,  vcxdbtni,  are  thronghout  the  chapter  em- 
ployed as  synonymous,  and  they  continued  to  be 
used  InditTereiitly  even  in  the  lime  of  Folyhius,' 
Kot  TO  fih>  jiipo^  lKaaTo\'  tKuXeanii  uni  rayua  Kai 

antipav  Koi  oqyMUov.  The  numbers  of  the  legion 
Ihaa  deaeribed  are  atated  by  Ufj  at  MOO;  the  eal- 

eolation  will  stand  a»  Tullovvs  : 

Ilastati  ir)X  62—  930 

l'rm-ii)e9  15x  62=  930 

Tnarii  16x186=3790 

CentorionesetVezinarii  a=  150 

4800 

Tlie  remaining  •00  may  liave  been  skirmishers 
wot  incdoded  in  the  manipular  baltahons ;  or  we 
vp»j  a«|ipose  that  Livjr  apoke  in  roaod  niunbers,  in 
■riikli  ease,  instead  of  **  Senhehantur  auttm  quaiuor 
fere  lcf;ioncs  quinu  millibus  pedttum,"  we  should 
adopt  the  almost  necessary  correction,  "  Scribcban- 
tur  aium  qnMtuor  kfimu  fintiM  fm  mitttAiw  pedi- 
mm." 

S.  Tn  the  time  of  Polyhms  (B.C.  ISO)  the  legion 

contained  1200  men,  rxi-rpt  in  rases  of  great  emer- 
gency, when  it  was  aii<,'inoiited  to  5000  *  It  was 
divided  into  1200  liastaii,  1200  prinpi[«  s,  fiOO  tria- 
rii,  the  remaining  1200  being  velites,  who  were  dis- 
trilMled  equally  among  the  three  ttneo.  When  the 
legion  exceeded  l^OO.  tlic  numbcn  of  the  hastati, 
prineipcs,  and  vthle>5  were  increased  in  proportion, 
the  number  of  tri.ini  always  reiiiainin;?  the  same 
(600).  The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  were  sulv 
divided  each  into  10  matu^MK  orerA'iMS,  and  in  each 
manipulus  there  were  two  eenturiotut,  two  opiiones, 
and  two  sitrnifcn :  hence,  when  the  legion  consisted 
nf  4200,  a  manipulus  of  the  hastati  or  of  the  principes 
would  contain  120  men,  including  officers,  and  a 
manipulus  of  the  triarii  in  all  cases  60  men  only. 

3.  At  a  subsequent  period,  probably  during  the 
nvars  of  Marius,  certainly  before  the  lime  of  Ca?sar, 
the  practice  of  marshallini,'  an  army  in  tlirn"  inifs 
was  chanijed,  and  ilie  term?  hastati,  princi|>es.  and 
triarii  lell  into  disuse.  The  legion,  as  explained  ! 
under  Abmy,  p.  104j  was  now  divided  into  10  ci>- ' 
hertet,  eaeh  ethon  mte  fhna  aMit^puff,  and  each 
manipulus  into  two  cmfwtei  the  manipulus  thus 
constituting  j'^th  part  of  the  whole,  It  ou^ht  to  be 
romarkcd,  tLat  tbc  locus  classicus  on  this  subject 
(aee  p.  104)  is  a  quotation  tnr  Aulus  QeUius  from 
**  CinerMTt  De  Re  MiKtari.*'  This  Croehis  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Cinciun  Aii- 
inentus  thn  annalist ;  but  this  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible, fur  Almit  nius  served  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  Polybius,  who  floorished  full  fifty  years 
Itter.  gives  no  hint  of  any  sneh  arrangement  oif  the 
Romao  troopa. 
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4.  We  may  infer  that  manipulus  maintained  ita 
laatHmentioned  ainifieaiioa  under  the  firat  empn 
ore  from  Taettos,^  where  Germanfeua,  wlieii  harm 

tftiing  the  mutinous  legions  Adsistenlem  conlionem 
^uta  permixta  videbalur,  ducedere  in  mamfuloa  jubct 
.  .  .  vexUla  pra/erri,  ut  id  saltern  dtMcernerti  eokortet :" 
but  in  A»H.t  xiv.,  M,  the  word  ia  applied  more 
loosdy  to  a  deladiment  of  AO  men,  who  were  de* 
spatched  under  the  command  of  a  centurion  to  Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  Plautus  tu  death. 

5  Vegetius*  (A.D.  376)  employs  manipulus  as  an 
antiquated  term,  equivatent  to  eotUtdemutm,  indt- 
eatinf  a  eoropany  of  10  aotdiera  who  messed  to* 
gether  in  the  same  tent. 

Isulorus'  defines  a  manipulus  to  t>c  a  body  of  200 
soldiers,  which  w;ll  apply  to  ttie  [K  rioil  wiicn  the 
legion  cimtained  6000  men.  See,  on  the  whole  of 
this  subject,  Le  Beau,  Mlmoire  du  Maniple  et  sea 
parlies  in  the  Mimoires  de  VAcadimie  it*  Jnserip 
tions,  &c ,  t.  xxxii.,  p.  279.  The  views,  however, 
of  this  writer  are  far  from  bein<r  uniformly  correct 

MA'NSIO  {aTa8(if'>f),  a  post-station  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  journey. 

The  great  roads,  which  were  constructed  first  by 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  afterward  by  the  Roman^ 
were  provided,  at  intervals  corresponding  to  tb« 
length  of  a  day's  journey,  with  establishments  oi 
the  same  kind  with  the  khans  or  caravan^era* 
whieli  are  still  found  in  the  £aat.  There  were  HI 
stidi  stations  on  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Sosa.* 
their  average  distance  from  one  another  brins;  some 
thing  less  tlian  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  erect- 
ed at  the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers, is  called  by  Herodotoa  naraXvetc  and  Kanyth 
yr/.  To  stop  for  the  night  was  KamMetv*  As  the 
ancient  roads  made  by  the  kitijirs  of  Persia  are  stUl 
followed  to  a  considerable  extent.*  so  also  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modern  khan,  w"hich  is  a 
square  building  enclosing  a  large  open  court,  sur> 
rounded  by  haieoniea  with  a  seriee  of  doors  entering 
info  plain,  unfurnislicd  apartments,  and  bavin?  :i 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  cifjiif^i 
by  uninterrupted  custom  trom  the  Persic  Knr(t/.rat^. 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  tbe  arrival  of  ar- 
mies or  of  caravans,  they  have  also  served  to  aflbrd 
a  shelter  during  the  night  both  to  man  and  beast. 

Tlie  Latin  tenn  mansio  is  derived  from  munere, 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  In  iravflling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  maiisiunes  were  al 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
eastra.,  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampment 
formed  by  making  earthen  iiitr'  in'limenta.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  they  included  not  only  barracks  and 
magazines  of  provisiuns  {horrca)  for  the  troops,  hol 
ooromodiotts  buildinn  adapted  for  the  raception  of 
travelers  of  all  ranks,  aiid  even  of  the  em  perm 
himself,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  them 
At  these  stations  tbe  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 


I.  (Abb.,  L,  M.)-«.  (il.,  IS.)-!,  (ix.,  3.)— 4.  tnerod.,  r.,  n 
SSt  vi„  118.)-^  (Xra.,  Ansb.,  i..  8.— iBIiM,  V  H.,  i.,  31)-« 
(H*ma.  Umq.  i.,  I,  p.  ISMOt.  7t»-m> 
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MANTICHORA. 


MANUMISSIO 


Ibr  eonTqriog  government  despatches.  ( Vid.  Cm- 
vm.)  Tlie  nnuMfo  wn  under  the  superiolendenee 

of  an  officer  railed  mansionarius. 

lifsidtin  tlio  pust-stations  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
jouniey,  tli^re  werL-  on  the  Roman  mtlilary  ways 
oUiers  at  convenient  intervals,  which  were  used 
DMrely  to  change  hors^  or  to  take  refreshment, 
and  which  were  called  muUUiones  (uXAa/at).  There 
were  four  or  five  mutationes  to  one  mansio.  The 
Vinerarium  a  Hurdipala  llicru.yaii  m  us:juc,  wliicli  is 
i  rovl'book  drawn  up  abuiii  the  tune  uf  Cunstan- 
(ine,  mentions  in  order  the  mansiones  from  Dor- 
Asaazto  Jerusalem,  with  the  intervening  mnlatioMt, 
and  other  more  considerable  [ilai-es,  which  are  call- 
ed cither  rimau-s,  net,  or  castdia  The  number  »tf 
leagues  (leugcE)  or  uf  miles  between  one  place  and 
another  is  also  set  dowo. 

MA2<iT£'L£  {xufitputaamt jfttfiu^myOm),  a  nap- 
kin. The  dreomstanoe  tnat  mnn  were  not  invent- 
ed in  ancient  time.s,  pave  occasion  to  the  use  of 
napkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers also,  when 
the  meal  wa!>  rmishcd,  and  even  before  it  cominen- 
eed,  u  apparatus  was  carried  round  for  washing 
the  hands.  A  basin,  called  in  T^tin  fmfliirtim,* 
and  in  Greek  ,t'/"''V''.  x^P^''^"^'-  I'm' (rid 
Cmcbvips),  was  held  under  the  li.imL-%  lo  r-  rt  ivc  the 
water,  which  was  poured  up<iii  ilicni  out  nl  a  ewer 
{urceotut).  Thus  Homer  describes  the  practice, 
and,  aoetirding  to  the  account  of  a  recent  tmTellcr, 
it  continur!!  unchanged  ia  the  coantries  to  which 
tiis  description  referre<l.*  The  boy  or  slave  who 
poured  out  the  water  also  held  the  napkin  or  towel 
Ibr  wiping  the  liauds  dry.  The  word  muppa,  said 
to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin,*  denoted  a  smaller 
kind  of  napkin,  or  a  handkerchieC  which  the  guests 
carried  with  them  to  table.*  TUe  mantele,  as  it 
was  larger  than  the  muppa,  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  Uble-cloth  *  (Twi.  CotsiA,  p  275  )  .\n  anecdote 
is  preserved  of  Luciliux  the  satinet,  stating  that, 
ftfler  lie  bad  been  dining  with  Laslius,  be  ran  after 
him  in  sport  wHh  a  twisted  napkin  or  handkerchief, 

a£  if  lo  strike  liim  (t'L'orfa  miippu''). 

'flie  napkins  thus  ust  d  at  table  were  commonly 
madeof  coarse  unbleached  linen  ((j,u<MJrr^*).  Some- 
times, howcTer,  they  were  of  fine  linen  (Urpifiiiara 
Xofiirpii  mvionfi*).  Sometimes  Ihey  were  wool- 
leo,  with  a  soft  and  even  nap  {um.nx  manfrH/i  vil- 
Those  made  of  .Vsbkbtos  in  list  have  been 
rare.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
used  linen  napkins  embroidered  or  interwoven  with 
gold,"  and  the  traveler  already  quoted  infiMins  us 
tliat  tliis  luxury  still  continues  in  the  East.  Nap- 
kins were  also  uorn  by  women  as  a  headdress,  m 
which  case  lliey  were  of  line  matt-rials  and  jjay 
colours.'*  These  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  variety 
of  elegant  ways,  resembling  those  which  are  in  use 
among  the  females  of  Ita^»  Greece,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor at  the  present  day. 

•M.\NTICHOIlA  (fiavnxupac,  or,  as  some  read 
it,  uttvux^iaf),  "  an  animal  briefly  noticed  by  .\ri8- 
totle  and  Cteelas  Cn-sner  concludes  that  it  was 
Ihe  Hyena,  or  nearly  allied  to  it.  Schneider  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  it  was  eonie  species  of 
Porcupine.  Heeren  enntends  that  the  ili  ^^ctiption 
?f  Ctesias  is  taken  from  oru-  v(  the  monstrous  fig- 
ares  of  animals  on  the  nuns  ot  Persepolis."  The 
Hantichoras  is  said  to  have  had  the  face  and  ears  of 
»  hniMn  heing,  the  body  of  alion,  and  the  tail  of  a 
•eipeiil,  temuMting  like  «  eoorpion's.  Ita  ciy  rc- 


I  (X*m.,  Cjrrop.,  i.,  8,  ♦  5l.)-«.  (Pc«iu»,  ». ».)— 3.  (Felli.w.  i 
JmbmI,  lOa,  p.  m.}-4.  (Qaintil.,  i.,  S,  S7.)-S.  (llor.,  Stt., 
IL,  iv.,  8l.-ld.  ib.,  IL.  nii^  63.)-0.  (Martial,  xii..  M.. 
•ir.,  IM.)— 7.  (IModorir  ad  Hor.,  Sat.,  II ,  i.,  73.)-0.  (Athen., 
tab*  ?•.)—(>.  (rhaonnvSLap.  Allien.,  T7.)  —  10.  (Vii^g., 
O^mg.  fv.» S77.— JSa.*!., TH.)— 11.  (lMpnd.|  AL <a*an% e. 


sembled  the  blended  notes  of  a  pipe  tA.i  tm» 

pet.» 

•MANTIS  (/lavr/f).  The  fiavnc  of  Theocritus 
according  lo  Adams,  was  most  probably  the  Cicada, 
and  the  same  authority  considers  it  doubtful  if  th« 
term  ever  stands  for  the  Cancer  mantii.  It.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  genua  of  inaeeta,  the  lar* 
gest  of  which  is  the  M.  preearia,  or  Camel-cric* 
et."  "Another  amusing  insect," observes  Uodwell 
"  wliicli  is  not  uncommon  in  warm  climates,  is  lli* 
MaMu;  it  is  called  la.  morte  by  the  Italians,  and 
baton  marchant  and  prie  ixai  by  the  Frendl.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  them.  The  most  common  and 
the  most  beautiful  are  of  a  liglit  green  colour,  with 
lon^  win^s.  which  they  fold  up  in  several  plaits. 
They  are,  in  general,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  long  legs  and  claws,  which  they  use  with 
great  dexteritj  in  '•eixing  their  prey.  This  oonsiais 
of  any  kind  of  inaeet  which  they  ean  master.  I 
have  seen  them  catch  wasps  and  bees.  If,  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  prey,  any  other  in- 
sect settles  within  their  reach,  they  first  stick  the 
former  on  some  sharp  spikes  with  which  their  legs 
are  provided,  and  then  catch  the  other.** 

^^.-V NT'ICE  (^uavTiKv).    (  Vid  DmilATIO.) 
M.\Nr  iJI.E.    {Vid  .Spoi.i.^  ) 
MANCI-EA  TCS     (Vtd  Chiridota  ) 
MANUM,  CONVENTIO  IN.   {Vid.  Marbiao^ 

ROKAN.) 

M.^NUMI'SSIO  was  the  form  by  which  slaves 
and  persons  in  mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  r' spcclivcly. 

There  were  three  modes  of  eflecl  nga  ju.sta  ct  le- 
glthna  nmnumissio,  namdy*  vlndicia,  census,  and 
testamentaro.  which  are  enumerated  both  by  Gaiua 
and  Ulpian*  as  existing  in  their  time.*  Of  these 
the  manumissio  by  vindina  is  probably  the  oldest, 
and,  perhaps,  was  once  the  only  mode  of  manumi» 
sion.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  in  use  A  an  9kAJ 
period,*  and,  indeed,  be  atatea  that  some  peraone 
refer  the  origin  of  the  ▼indieta  to  the  cTent  there  re- 
lated, and  derive  its  name  from  Vindieius;  the  lat- 
terpart,  at  least,  of  the  supposition  :3  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  manumissio  by  the  vindicta 
waa  as  followa :  The  master  brought  his  alave  he> 
fore  the  magistratus.  and  stated  the  groonds  feniM) 
of  the  intended  manumission  The  lieior  of  the 
magistratus  laid  a  rod  {fcstuca)  on  the  head  of  the 
slave,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words,  in 
which  be  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex  jure 
Qoiritinm,  that  is,  -viniiewHt  m  UhtrUigm**  The 
master  in  the  mean  time  held  the  slave,  and  after 
he  h"''  nronounced  the  words  "Anne  homincm  hbe- 
rum  polo,"  he  turned  him  round  (m^nifino  lurbinn 
exit  Marcus  Dmma*)  and  let  him  go  {emisii  c  manu). 
whence  the  general  name  of  itie  act  of  manumis- 
sion. The  magistratus  then  declared  him  to  be 
free,  in  reference  to  which  Cicero'  seems  to  use  thf 
word  ad«li<'/  re  "  The  wni<!  vindicta  itself,  which 
is  properly  the  res  nndtrata,  is  used  for  festuca  bj 
Horace.*    Plautus*  uses  fe^ttuca. 

It  aeems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  manu> 
missio  was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  in  jure 
vindicnliones,"  and  that  the  lictor  in  the  case  of 
manumission  represented  the  opposite  claimant  ia 
the  vindicatio." 

Aa  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  vindicta,  aea 
VijioiciJt  and  ViKOtOATio. 


I.  (;»n,t<rf.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  3.— Ctor,  InJic— .t:ii»n,  N.  A.,  i» 
71  — Hr '  ><  n.  Hist.  R«««arche«,  vol.  i.,  p.  tM.— A<l«iat,Ap]ieB(it 
•.  V.)— 2.  (Tboicr.,  IJyI.,  x.,  18.— Aoama,  Aroend.,  a.  t.— Doi^ 
«ai:*a  Toar,  vol.  ii.,  p,  4S  )— 3.  (Praff.,  I  y—4.  (Cvnpara  Cic^ 
Top.,  9,  aad  Plaatat.  Ca*.,  ii.,  8,  OS.)— 9.  (ii.,  5.)— S.  (Pamsa, 
8»1..  v..  79.1  —  T.  fa.l  Att  .  vii..2.)  — 8.  (Sat.,  li.,  7.  78.)— t 
(Mil.  ClMr  .  iv  .  1.  15.)— 10.  ((5aiu»,  !«.)  — 11.  (VM.  UfllM* 
hataaar,  Voa  don  (anaea  dar  MauiMiiaaio  pri  VuidiciaK  wi 
ffMsnrpaWni  Zaitaehrift,  IM.) 
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MAMJ>lI!!9tU. 


The  maDumiBsio  by  the  census  is  thus  briefly  de- 
■eribed  by  Ifliiiaii :  "  Slaves  were  formerly  manu- 
mitted by  GcoBUBf  when  at  the  Instral  census  (/la- 
Crsjt  etiuu)  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census  (some 
lead  nonun  instead  of  census)  at  the  biilcJinf,'  of  ilieir 
masters."  Persons  in  niaiH*ipio  might  aUo  obtain 
their  manumission  in  this  way.^ 

In  the  abeenoe  of  decisive  testimeny  n  to  the 
origin  of  tliese  tviro  modes  of  mannmissio,  modem 
writers  indulge  tliemsclvfs  in  a  variety  of  conjeo* 
aires.  It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  inannmis- 
aion  by  vindicta  only  gave  libertas  and  not  oivitas ; 
but  tbiis  opioioa  is  not  probable.  It  may  easily  be 
dlowed,  that  in  the  eariiest  period  the  eivitae  ooold 
only  bf  ronferred  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  that, 
therelore,  ttiere  could  be  no  effectual  manumission 
except  by  ibf  same  power.  But  the  form  of  the 
vindicts  itself  supposes,  not  that  the  person  manu- 
mitted was  a  wn,  but  that  he  was  a  ftee  person, 
sgainst  whose  freedom  his  mastpr  made  a  claim. 
The  prm-teding  before  the  iii.iLM^tralus  was  m  form 
an  assertion  (.{  the  slavt  '.s  fn  <  dom  {manu  astcrcre 
l^trali  eauM'),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
^oe,  bat  he  let  him  go  as  a  free  man.  The  pro- 
ceeding then  resembles  the  in  jure  cessio,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  freedom  {libertas) 
was  ibc  matter  in  issue.  It  followed  as  a  conse- 
(|uence  of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  magistratus  pro- 
WNmced  in  favour  of  freedom  ex  jure  (^iritium, 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  census  the  slave  was  register- 
ed as  a  citizen  witli  liis  ma.stcr'8  consent.  The  as- 
sumption that  the  vinilicta  must  have  originally  pre- 
oedeil  the  oenstis.  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  natore  of  the  praoeed- 
<ng,  which  was  a  registntion  of  the  shive,  with  his 
Blaster's  consent,  as  a  citizen.  A  question  mi^ht 
srise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free  imine- 
diati'ly  on  being  entered  on  the  censors'  roll,  or  not 
OBtil  the  lustrum  wss  celebrated  ;*  and  this  was  a 
matter  of  acme  importanoe,  fhr  hia  aoqniaitions 
were  only  his  owQ  from  the  time  when  he  hecsme 

a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  freedom 
which  was  given  by  will  {t€4t4mentum).  Freedom 
{IHerUu)  might  be  given  eHher  iireete,  that  is,  as  a 

legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicommissum  The  slave 
who  was  made  free  directo  was  called  orcinus  li- 
berlus  (or  horeinus.  as  in  Uip  ,  Frat^.),  for  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  that  certain  senators  were  called 
orohil>  He  who  received  liie  libertas  by  way  of 
fideicommifRnm  was  not  the  libertus  of  the  testa 
tor,  but  of  the  person  who  was  retju*  sled  to  niatiu- 
mit  him  (maniuiiissui)  :  if  Iht;  here.s  who  w.i.s  re- 
quested to  manumit  refustnl,  he  might  be  compelled 
to  mawmrit  on  appHeation  being  made  to  the  proper 
anthority.  Libertas  might  be  given  by  fideicom- 
niissum  to  a  slave  of  the  testator,  of  his  heres,  or 
of  his  legatee,  and  also  to  the  slave  of  any  other 
person  {aUraneus).  In  case  of  libertas  being  thus 
fiven  to  the  alave  of  any  other  person,  the  gift  of 
libertas  was  extinguished  if  the  owner  Would  not 
sell  the  slave  at  a  fair  price.  A  slave  who  was 
made  conditionally  free  by  testarm  iit,  was  called 
Btatn  Iiber,  and  he  was  the  slave  ol  the  heres  until 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  If  a  Stattt  liber  was 
sold  by  the  heres.  or  if  the  owaenUp  of  him  was 
aequired  by  usucapion,  he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the 
condition  :  this  provision  was  coiilained  in  the  law 
of  the  'I'w(  he  Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free 
and  heres  by  the  testator's  will,  on  the  death  of  the 
testator  he  becaoie  both  free  and  heres,  whetlier  he 
wiaheditorvot.  (Ki£Hbbbs.) 
The  lex  JBiia  Septia  hid  varioiia  featrietions  on 
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manumission.  Among  other  things,  it  enacted  i.>al 
a  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age  should  not  becom* 
a  llomsn  citizen  by  manumiaaion,  unless  the  groouds 
of  manumission  were  approved  before  a  body  eaUei 
consilium,  and  the  ceremony  of  vindicta  was  frf»- 
served.  This  consilium  at  Home  consisted  of  fivfl 
senators  and  five  equite8,aU  puberes;  and  in  tb« 
provioeea  of  twenty  leeueiatores,  who  were  lio> 
man  ehlsena.  If  an  hwofrent  master  manmntitci 
by  testament  a  slave  under  thirty  years,  and  at  tli6 
same  time  made  him  his  heres,  the  lex  did  not  ap> 
ply.  This  lex  also  annulled  all  manumissions  made 
for  the  purpose  of  cheating  credUors  aad  detraading 
patrons  of  their  rights.  The  ceremony  of  mamunil* 
ting  slaves  a>x)ve  thirty  years  of  age  had  become 
very  simple  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  might  l>e  in 
the  public  road  (in  trgnritu),  as  when  the  i>rapH)r  Of 
procooaol  waa  going  to  the  bath  or  the  theatre.  In 
fact,  it  waa  not  the  plaoe  whidi  deteraiined  the  vn> 
lidily  of  surh  an  act,  but  it  was  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  done  liefore  a  competent  authority  :  hence 
it  could  take  place  before  municipal  magistratus 
who  had  the  legis  actio.  The  Romans  never  lost 
sight  of  the  real  groandwork  of  their  inatitationa^ 
whatever  changes  might  be  made  in  mere  forma 
The  lex  ^tha  .Sentia  also  prevented  persons  undef 
twenty  years  of  age  irom  manuiniltiiig  .'■lavt  .s.  ex- 
cept by  the  vindicta.  and  with  the  approbation  ol  Uis 
consilium.    (Vid.  .£lu  Sektia.) 

Tlie  lex  Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  fixed  limits  to  tbe 
number  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by  wilL 
The  number  allowed  was  a  half,  one  third,  one 
fourth,  and  one  liAh  of  the  whole  number  thai  the 
testator  possessed,  according  to  a  acale  fixed  hf  thn 
lex.  Aa  ita  provisions  only  applied  to  cases  when 
a  man  hsd  more  than  two  slaves,  the  owner  of  000 
slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  afTeclcd  by  this  lex 
It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  whom  freoiuoi 
was  given  aboold  be  named.  This  lex  only  ap> 
plied  to  nmnwniarion  bj  teatament  It  waa  pnaaei 
about  A.D.  7,  and  aewnl  aenatus  eonaoltn  wan 
made  to  prevent  evasiona  of  it*  Thialrx  was  n 
pealed  l)y  Justinian.* 

A  form  of  manumission  "inter  amicos"  is  alluded 
to  by  Gaiua.  Thia  waa.  in  fact,  no  legal  maanmia* 
aion,  but  it  was  a  mere  expreaaion  oT the  master^ 
wish,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  positive  law.  This  might  b<'  done  by 
inviting  the  slave  to  table,  writing  him  a  letter,  or 
in  any  other  less  formal  way.  It  is  stated  that  ofi* 
ginally  such  a  gift  of  freedom  coaM  be  recalled,  aa 
to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  was  n<it  legal 
fre«lom  ;  but  ultimately  the  praetor  took  persona 
w  ho  had  been  iiiaile  free  in  this  manner  under  his 
protection,  and  the  lex  Junta  Morbana  gave  them  ths 
statna  called  Lathiitas. 

A  maiiumissio  Raeronim  causa  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the  words 
saeroruiii  causa  point  rather  to  the  groond.s  of  the 
manumission  :  the  form  miglit  be  the  usiuil  form.* 

Besidea  the  due  observance  of  the  legal  fimna,  ll 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  maan* 
mission,  that  the  manumissor  should  have  the 
ritarian  ow  nershij)  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  was 
merely  in  boms,  he  only  fwcame  a  Latinus  by  man* 
omission.  A  woman  in  tutela,  and  a  pupiUoa  Of  pn* 
pills,  could  not  manumit.  If  several  persons  were 
joint  owners  («ortt)  of  a  slave,  snd  one  of  them  man- 
umitted the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have  etleci- 
ed  complete  manumission  if  the  slave  had  been  the 
sole  pro[>erty  of  the  manumissor,  soch  manumisstH 
lost  his  share  in  the  alave,  wliidi  accrued  to  the  otl^ 
er  joint  owner  or  joint  ownera.  Justinian  enaetel 
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■Mrt,if*"f.'yoiin  joint  owner  was  willing  to  manumit 
ft  abTe,  the  other  might  be  coinpelled  to  manutnit 
on  TBcehrtog  the  price  fixed  by  law  for  their  shares. 
If  one  person  had  the  ustisfructus  and  another  the 
proix  rty  of  a  Blavc.  and  the  slave  wis  manumitted 
Dy  hiiii  wtu)  had  the  pmprrty,  tip  did  not  bfcome 
boe  till  the  ususfruclus  had  cipircd  :  in  the  mean 
time,  howefer,  be  had  no  legal  owner  (dominua). 

The  a':t  of  manuniissioii  established  the  relation 
of  |iatronii9  and  libertus  between  the  manumissnr 
and  the  manumitted.  When  maimnuttcd  by  a  citi 
ten,  the  libertus  took  the  prsnocnen  and  the  (gentile 
Mroe  oi  the  manomtssor,  and  became  in  a  spnsr,  a 
member  of  the  gens  of  bis  patron.  To  these  two 
naru>>s  he  added  some  other  name  as  a  cognomen, 
either  some  name  by  which  he  was  previously 
known,  or  some  name  assumed  on  the  occasion  : 
thus  we  find  the  names  If.  Ttallius  Tiro,  P.  Taren- 
tins  AfeTt  and  other  like  namas.  If  be  was  manu- 
mitted by  the  state  as  a  serrns  pnUiens,  he  receiv- 
ed iho  ci vitas  and  a  prxnoincn  and  prntile  narnf.  or 
he  look  that  of  the  niagislratus  before  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  relation  between  •  patronos  and 
Ubertua  Is  stated  under  PATaoHo*. 

At  the  thne  when  Gahis  wrote,  ttie  peeoliar  rigtits 
of  Roman  citizens  were  of  less  importance  than 
they  had  been  under  the  Republic.  He  states  that 
•ill  slaves  who  wt  ro  manumitted  in  the  proper  form, 
and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became  com- 
plete Roman  eititens.  But  this  eoald  not  have  been 
80  in  the  earliest  ages.  Th>'  liherti  of  the  plebeians, 
tor  Instance,  before  their  llla^ters  «»lilained  the  ho- 
nores,  could  not  l)e  in  a  better  condition  iUtr.x  those 
who  maniimitied  them,  and  their  masters  had  not 
then  the  complete  ciritab.  The  want  of  ingenuitas 
also  aflected  their  status ;  but  this  continued  to  he 
tlie  case  even  under  the  Empire.    ( Vid.  Imoenoi.) 

Before  th*'  y  ir  BC  311,  the  libertini  had  not 
the  suffragium,  but  m  that  year  the  censor  .^ppius 
Claudius  gave  the  libertini  a  place  in  the  tribes,  and 
from  this  time  the  libertini  had  the  sufTragium  after 
they  were  duly  admitted  on  the  censors'  roll  *  In 
the  year  B.C.  304  they  were  placed  in  the  iribus 
arbanc,  and  not  allowed  to  perform  mditary  service. 
im  tiie  oensorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  E  C.  169, 
tbey  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribus  urb«n«  deter* 
mined  by  Int.*  or.  as  Cicero*  expresses  it,  the  fhther 
of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Seniprnnii  transferred  the  li- 
bertini (iiutu  alque  verba)  into  the  tribus  urbante. 
Subse(jiiently,  by  a  law  of  ..'Emilius  Scaurus,  about 
B:C.  116,  they  were  restored  to  the  four  city  tribes, 
■ad  this  remained  their  condition  to  die  end  of  the 
Republic,  though  various  attempte  were  made  to 

give  them  a  In'tler  sulTrage. 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  lex  Man- 
lia,  B.C.  957 :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  Tatoe  of  the  elave.  benee  ealled  Tioesiflra.* 

M.Wl'.S  FERRE.V  (V,d  Harpaoo  ) 
M.VNU.S  INJE'CTIO  i.s  one  of  the  five  modi  or 
'ornis  of  the  legis  actio  according  to  Gam.-*.'  ll 
was,  in  etfect,  in  some  cases,  a  kind  of  execution. 
The  judicati  menus  injectio  was  given  by  the  Twelve 
T.ibles  The  plaintiff  (ar/fjr)  laid  hold  of  the  defend- 
ant, using  the  formal  wurds  "  Quod  tu  mihi  ju/iica- 
tui  *iec  damnatus  es  srsO  rlium  x  milia  qiut  dolo  malo 
nofk  toittttt  ob  earn  rem  ego  ttbt  teslcrttum  x  mttta  judi- 
asfi  mamu  injieio."  T^e  defendant,  who  had  been 
condemned  in  a  certain  sum,  had  thirty  days  allowed 
him  to  make  payment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio.  Th''  di  fendant  was  nut 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only  m()de 
of  defence  was  to  tind  some  rcs{)onsible  person  (nn 
diet)  who  would  undertake  his  defence  (pro  to  lege 

I  (pint.,  Poplk!..  7.— Liv.,  ix.,  44.  — Diad.  9la^n»tL)-t. 
(bi  *  xlv-.  1».)'S.  (De  Or  .  i.,».)-4.  (Iir.,«IL,M^4i.,B*ii.. 
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agere).  If  lie  found  nn  vindc.x,  the  praiiitiH  or  cu<t 
]tor,  for  such  the  judgment  really  made  him.  miglil 
carry  the  defendant  to  hia  hoose,  end  keep  nim  in 
confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which  time  his 
name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were  [iroclaimed 
at  three  successive  nundiiui-  If  no  one  [laid  the 
debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to  death  or  sold.^ 
Aeoordlng  to  the  words  of  the  Twelve  TaMrs,  the 
person  must  be  brouglit  before  the  prtelor  {tn  jus\ 
which,  of  course,  means  that  he  must  be  seized 
first  ;  if,  when  brought  iH'fore  the  pni'ioi,  he  did  not 
pay  the  money  (m  judicatum  jto/pU)  or  find  a  vindex, 
he  might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparent* 
ly  withcKit  the  formality  of  an  addictio.  The  lex 
Puhlilia,  evidently  (bllowing  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tab]p5*,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  waa 
not  repaid  in  six  months.  The  lex  Funa  de  Sponao 
allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacted  from  a 
sponsor  more  than  his  just  pro^nirtion  (nn/f*  pars). 
These  and  other  ]rij.f's  allowrd  the  manus  injectio 
;>ro  judicato,  becau.se  in  these  cases  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiflTwas  equivalent  to  a  claim  of  a  res  judicata. 
Other  leges  granted  the  manus  iiyeetio  pura,  that 
is,  non  pro  jodieato,  as  the  lex  Fttria  Testamentaria 
and  the  Marcia  adversus  feneratores  But  in  these 
cases  the  defendant  miglit  withdraw  himself  from 
the  manus  injectio  (manum  si'A  depeUere),  and  de- 
fend hia  cause ;  that  it  would  appear  that  he  could 
only  relieve  himself  from  this  eelmre  hy  actually 
undertaking  to  defend  himjiclf  hy  legal  means  Ac- 
cordingly,  if  we  follow  the  analogy  ol  the  old  law, 
It  was  in  these  cases  an  execution  if  the  dj-lcndant 
chose  to  let  it  be  ao  ;  if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same 
as  serving  him  with  process  to  appear  before  (he 
pripfor.  K  lex,  the  name  of  which  is  obliterate  I  in 
Gains,  allowed  the  person  seized  to  defend  his  j.wb 
cause  cxci'pt  in  the  case  of  a  "  judicaius,"  and  "  u 
pro  quo  depcnsum  est;"  and,  consequently,  in  the 
two  mter  cases,  even  afler  the  passing  of  this  lex, 
a  man  was  bound  to  find  a  vindex.  This  continued 
the  practice  so  long  as  the  legis  actiones  wore  in 
use  ;  whence,"  says  Gains,'  ■'  in  our  lime,  a  man 
*  CNiil  fuo  judicati  depenstve  agitur'  is  compelled  to 
give  eecurijy  *juiicalum  aoln.*  "  From  this  WO 
may  oonclnde  that  the  vindex  in  the  old  time  wat 
fhible  to  pay,  if  he  eonld  find  no  good  defence  to  the 
plaintiff's  claim  ;  for,  as  the  vindex  could  "  lege 
agcre,"  though  the  defendant  could  not,  we  must 
assume  that  he  might  .show,  if  he  could,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  groiud  of  complaint ;  as,  for  in* 
atanee.  that  he  had  been  paid ;  and  that,  if  be  had 
no  good  defence,  he  must  i)av  the  debt  bnnself 

MAPP.\.    (Kid.  Mantelk  ) 

•MAR'ATHRUM  (//upa(?/K»'),  the  Fennel,  or  .in<-- 
tkum  fatdeulum.  Thus  Apuleius  remarks,  *'  Graeci 
Mantkrm,  Tjatini  Fontnilimi  voeant*^ 

•MAROARIT.\  {u-pynpirtjr,  fiupyapor,  &C.),  iho 
Pearl,  "The  fullest  account  of  Pearls  contained 
in  any  Greek  author  is  to  be  found  in  ,'Klian.*  The 
Indian  pearl-fish  of  which  he  speaks  i.s,  no  doubt, 
the  Awkfdt  Margarilifrra.  The  shell  w  hich  produce* 
the  finest  |<earl8  in  Britain  is  the  Mya  Margaritifert, 
L.,  now  called  AlaJimodon  Margarilifcrum."  "  Th* 
Pearl,"  observes  Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  in  great  es- 
teem among  the  ancients  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job.  By  the  Romans  it  was  allowed  the  seoond 
rank  among  jewels.  Pearls  are  produced  in  many 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  but  the  finest,  and  what  are  prop 
erly  the  i,'r  nuinc  Pearl,  are  bred  in  the  Concha  Mai 
gantifera  plcrtstjur,  lifrl/eri  antiquis  India  dicit.* 
Theo|riirastus  seems  to  have  been  very  well  aOi 
quainted  with  the  hiatoiy  of  Uie  Pearl,  and  doolil> 
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means  Una  very  slit'U  by  hit  horptUft  nvi. 
Aiidroslhiiics  aljo  (uiiJimis  Us  being  ttiis  very 
shell  that  the  fine  i-i"  j'o^ri,  are  found  in  :  ev 
di  litoy  KOAuOetv  iKth  ot  itcpM/M,  ti^  oi  ^  ftapyapiri^ 
Ji«-r  T'  f  Vparl  is  no  more  than  a  morbid  excres- 
cence from  tl>e  animal  m  which  it  ii  luuiid.'"  "The 
comir^roe  ol  [n  arls  appears  lo  be  of  the  highest 
aotiquily.  Hi;;tury,  in  fact,  apprizes  us  that,  from  time 
immomorial.  the  pnnoes  of  the  EuC  hc*e  sought 
after  this  kind  of  ornament  with  a  sort  of  passion, 
ind  have  employed  it  in  all  parts  of  their  dress,  and 
even  la  dei^oraling  iiislrutiieiils,  furiiilurc,  Alc.  The 
Persians,  according  to  AlheoKUs,  paid  fur  pearls 
with  their  weight  in  gold.  The  pearl  mussels, 
ibereforo,  must  be  like  our  common  mussels,  which, 
lo  spite  of  the  prodigmua  quantity  that  have  been 
eaten  for  so  many  years,  do  not  appear  to  sutler 
any  sensible  diminution.*'*  "The  art  of  forcing 
shbll-fish  to  produce  pearls  was  known  in  the  first 
oenturiee  of  the  Christiaa  era  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
philosopher  Apolloniiis,  who  thought  that  circum- 
stance worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  Indians 
dived  into  the  sea  after  they  had  rendered  it  calm, 
and  perhaiw  dearer,  by  pottriflf  oil  upon  it.  They 
then  entioed  ttio  fish,  by  means  of  some  bait,  to  open 
their  shells,  and  having  pricked  them  with  a  sharp 
pointed  ins'rument,  received  the  liquor  that  flowed 
from  them  in  Ktiiall  holes  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in 
which  Uiey  hardened  into  real  pearls."  For  farther 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  Invention 
of  Linn^us  for  producing  pearb,  consuli  the  remarks 
of  Deckmann,*  from  whom  the  above  has  been  taken. 

MARIS  or  MARES  {jtipt^  or  (Hesych., 
uaptoTOP),  a  Greek  measure  of  oapiacity.  which,  ac- 
soidinf  to  Pollux*  and  Aristotle,*  contained  6  eoty- 
he,  =2  973  pints.  Polyamus,  mentions  a  much 
hunger  meahurc  of  the  same  name,  containing  10 
eongii,  =7  galls.  3  471  pint!^.* 

•MARMOU  (pofftapof).  Marble.  "  Strictly  speak- 
hig,**  oinerveo  Adams,  *'  the  term  MttrNt  abooM  be 
^nfin..*d  to  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime 
whicl.  art;  susceptible  of  a  polish  ;  but  the  term  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  all  stones  susceptible  of 
a  good  polish."  The  most  celebrated  of  the  antii|ue 
marbles  were  the  Parian,  Pentdiean,  *(%iaot 
Theban,  fur  an  aoeomt  of  whidi  consult  the  seveial 
heads.* 

MARRIAGE  (GREEK)  (Fd^of).  The  ancient 
Greek  legislators  considered  the  relation  of  roar* 
riage  as  a  matter  not  merely  of  private,  bat  also  of 

publio  or  general  interest.  This  was  particularly 
ihe  case  at  S[>urtA,  where  the  subordination  of  pri- 
vate interests  ami  happiness  to  the  realor  sufiposed 
exigencies  of  the  slate  was  strongly  exempliiieU  in 
the  regulatioos  on  Ihto  subject.  For  instance,  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might 
V)  taken  against  those  who  married  too  late  (ypa^^ 
j^inya/iiov)  or  unsuitably  (jpaOV  KaKoyafitov),  as  well 
liS  against  those  who  did  not  mar^  at  all  {ypa^i/ 
iyvium^y.  These  regulations  were  foonded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  raise  op  a  strong  and  healthy 
proi^env  of  legitimate  cli'l  li  rn  to  the  -late  '  ."^o  en- 
tucly,  in  fact,  did  the  Spartans  con.sider  tlie  rtuvo- 
icoita,  or  the  production  of  children,  as  the  main 
object  of  marriage,  and  an  object  which  the  state 
was  buond  to  promote,  that  whenever  a  woman  had 
no  ehiMren  hy  her  own  liusband,  she  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  even  required  by  the  laws  to  cohabit 
with  another  man  '*  On  the  same  principle,  and  for 

I.  (Ilill  aJ  Tti-  .rhra«t.,  IV  L-ip..l.,  c.  M.)-J.  (Gnffilh'i  Cu- 
mr,  rul.  in.,  p.  3s«.)— 3.  (Hut  of  InventicM,  vol.  il.,  p.  S,  Ac.) 
«.  (Unmii.,  i..  10.)— ».  (if.  A.,  viii.,  9.)-«  (Warn,  p.  IM.)— 7. 
(AdMS,  AmmoiL,  ■.  V.  lUmMtwi*)— 8.  (PtoUsz,  Oaooi.,  viii., 
tOL— PlM.,  LrcBtV..  c  19.)— S;  tMulhtr.  DsriuB,  ir-  4, «  Il- 
ls iXn.,  De  Ran.  Lae..!.,  &) 


the  purpose  of  prever.ting  the  extioctiun  oi  ms  liuu 
Uy,  the  .Spartan  kiii|,'  .Xnaxaiulrides  wu-  allowed  t( 
cohabit  with  two  wives,  for  whom  he  kept  iwii 
separate  estabhs  jtaents :  a  ease  of  bigamy  whieh, 
88  Herodotus*  observes,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spartan,  nor,  indeed,  with  Hellenic  cuslomt. 
Thus  the  heroi  .s  oi  Homer  appear  never  lo  ha 
had  more  than  unu  Kovpidi^  uXox(k*  though  litej 
are  freqnentlj  represented  as  living  tii  concnbiuigt 
with  one  or  more  itaXkanai.  Sok>o  also  seems  M 
have  viewed  marriage  as  a  matter  in  which  the 
state  had  a  ri;,'tit  to  interfere,  for  we  a<e  tnld  that 
his  laws  allowed  of  a  ypa^  uyoftiov,  Ihuugti  the 
regulation  seems  to  have  grown  obsolete  in  later 
times ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  its  application.*  Plato,  too,  may  be  quoted  to 
prove  how  genera!  wa--  this  feeling  .  for,  according 
to  his  laws,*  any  one  who  did  nut  marry  before  he 
was  thirty.five  was  punisliable  not  only  with  urtfua^ 
but  also  with  pecuniary  penalties ;  and  he  expreastr 
states  that,  in  chooaing  a  wife,  every  one  ought  to 
consult  tlie  interests  of  the  slate,  and  not  his  owa 
pleasure  • 

But,  independent  of  any  public  consideratiotM^ 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reaaons  (pecu- 
liar to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 

tion  Plato*  mention.'!  one  of  titese,  viz.,  the  duty 
iiicuinbeiit  u\m)h  every  individual  to  provide  fur  a 
continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed  himself 
as  ministers  of  the  Divinity  (ry  6«y  thrucnH  ta>tt 
aini  mpaMiiHu).  Another  was  the  desire  feh 
by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  perpetuate  his 
own  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his  '*  heritage  being 
desolate,  and  his  name  being  cut  off"  {dirut  ftii  lit' 
pi^tuouai  rovf  o^rtpuv  avrwf  oikoiif),  and  to  leave 
aome  one  who  might  make  the  enstomaiy  odhiinn 
at  liis  grave  (aX?.'  larai  rjf  gai  6  evaytuv'').  V  6 
are  told  that,  with  this  view,  childle&s  persoLi 
sometimes  adopted  children. 

The  choice  of  a  wile  among  the  ancients  was  but 
rarely  grounded  upon  aflhetloii,  and  scarcely  ever 
com!  !  h.ive  been  the  result  of  previous  acquaintance 
or  iaiiiiliarity.  In  many  eases  a  lather  chuac  foi 
his  son  a  brulc  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,  oi 
cumpelled  htm  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  checking 
his  exlravagancaa.  Teirenee*  thus  illustrates  the 
practwe: 

**  Psicr  vrateritns  modo 
Mihi  apud  forum,  uxor  Im  AtMMfs  €$t,  FmmfkUt^ 
kodtt  tHqmU  :  jMtra." 

In  Plaotoa*  a  son  promises  his  fsther  that  he  wil 

marr>'  in  these  words  : 

"  Ego  ducam,  fotcr:  cttam  ti  quam  altam  jubehu." 
Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con* 

sidered  as  exatf^erations,  but  there  must  hate  been 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.  .Nor  w,i,  the  consent  of  a  female  a 
match  propose«i  for  her  generally  thought  necessary : 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  her  pa> 
rents,  and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be,  a  stran- 
ger for  her  husband  and  lord.  Sophocles  thus 
(le-scri!)!  s  tin  lot  ol  women  in  this  respect  :  "  When 
we  are  grown  up  (be  makes  a  female  say)  we  ar** 
driveii  away  firoro  oar  parents  and  paternal  fsda.* 

Xpi^v  irranriv,  Kcl  6oxeiv  caAMf  /^*iy.** 
$0  also  in  Euripides,"  Hermione  declares  lliat  it  is 
her  father's  business  to  provide  a  husband  for  her. 
The  result  of  marriages  contracted  in  this  n-.anner 

would  naturally  be  a  want  of  confidt  nee  ami  mutual 
understanding  b«'twern  husband  and  wi!e,  nniii  they 

I.  3%  iO.)—i.  (Buumjuut.  Laxil..  ;3.)— 3.  (FUtaar,  Pr» 
cen,       iL  |k  il«*t9  <v>i  P>  711.>— 4.  (Ii«f^vk«  TTIJ 

-«.  a  e.r-^.  (inua.  Os  Afdi  baiMi.,  p  CS,  «4  9Sim.h-i 
(Andna.  i.,  i.)-9.  iTlisnOk,  v„  %  M.)-^: .  <Fnc.  Twm  t- 
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"•ac*me  Metier  .cqnaint^Hl  with,  and  ac(-us..iiiu'il  to, 
earh  oilier.  X  i^ioplion'  illustrates  Uits  with  much 
!  in  the  pr  .son  of  Ischomacbus,  who  mjs of  his 
rhr-marri^  trife :  "  When  at  last  she  was  man- 
•Die  Of«P<'»'%).  «nd  geltinjf  tame,  so  that  I 
could  talk  will,  her,  I  ask<'(l  her,"  ,  4c.  By 
the  Athenian  taws,  a  citizen  was  not  allowfd  to 
WUtJ  with  a  lb>eign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
fwy  aevera  iWDalties  ;*  but  proximity  by  blood  {uy- 
Xtoraa),  or  oontanguinity  (avyyii  eta),  was  not,  with 
8<ime  few  exccp.ions,  a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part 
of  Greece ;  dire<.l  Imcal  descent  was.'  Thus  broth- 
ers M  ere  permitted  to  marry  with  tistem  even,  if 
not  ifufiq^uHt  ut  born  from  the  seme  mother,  as 
Cimon  did  with  Elpinice,  though  a  connexion  of 
this  sort  appear?  to  have  b«  (  n  Kidkcd  on  with  ab- 
horrence.* In  tl.c  earlier  periods  of  society,  indeed, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit  of  caste  or  fam- 
Og  piidet  and  other  caoaes,  aoch  as  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  soeial  intercoorae,  would  tend  to 
make  iiiarriagra  fraqvent  amon<j  near  relatives  and 
connexions  *  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of 
a  father  dying  intestate  and  without  male  children, 
his  iieiresa  had  uo  choice  in  marriage ;  she  was 
somiielled  bf  law  to  marrj  her  nearest  Kinsman  not 
In  the  ascending  line  ;  and  ifth*'  lu  in  sswerfi  poor 
i^^otra),  the  neareut  unmarried  kinsman  either  mar- 
ried her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  licr  rank. 
When  there  were  several  coheiresses,  they  were 
respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.  (Vid  p'ncLERc.t  )  The 
heiress,  in  Tact,  together  with  In  r  uihei  ilance,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  family,  so 


'Ev  6i  rtrupr^  jjfvdt  uyraAu  If  ou  w  lUtefiaw 
but  whether  be  neans  the  fourth  fr(n»  the  begin 
ninj  or  end  i)i  the  month  is  doubtful.  LuripiJes 
speaks  as  if  the  tifBs  of  the  fttU  moon  were  tlMO^ 
favourable, 

in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  Ihe  expresision  iixoft^- 
viAtc  Hntpci,  or  the  full-moon  pigbts  in  'hndar.* 
That  this  prepossession,  however,  was  not  general 

and  permanent,  ajipears  from  Proelu.s,*  who  inlnrnu 
us  that  the  Ath* mans  selected  for  maniages  tlt« 
limes  of  new  moon  (rdf  jr/»f  ovvodm  ^fUpof)^  i. 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  m  conjunction. 

There  waa  also  some  difl<!rence  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30  and  SS, 
and  women  about  SO,  or  rether  before.* 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  nsoal  prelimina- 
ries and  accompanimrnt.s  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  The  most  important  preliminary 
at  Athf H  ars  the  fvyv^air  or  betrothal,  which  was, 
in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  complete  validity  of  a 
marriage  contract.  It  was  made  by  the  natorel  or 
legal  guardian  (6  ^vpi<>c)  of  the  bride  eh-ct.  and  at- 
tended by  the  relaiiv«  s  of  both  parties  as  witnesses 
The  law  of  .Mlicti.s  dniained  that  ail  children  born 
from  a  marriage  legally  contracted  in  this  respect 
should  be  -yv^om*  and  consequently,  if  sons,  lo6- 
fiotflot^  or  entitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavelkind. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  a  mar- 
riage without  >  ^p()^l^^al^^  would  lose  their  heritable 


that,  in  early  timeu,  a  father  could  not  give  his  rights,  which  depended  m  their  being  bom  ifuarft 
diughter  (if  an  hehrets)  in  marriage  without  their       lyT^rvt  y^n  ai^oi   i.  e.,  from  a  ciliien  and  a 

jjpsent*    Hilt  this  was  not  the  case  according  to  'legally  betrothed  wife.    The  wife's  dowiy  Was  alM 

Ihe  later  Alhinian  law.'  by  which  a  father  was  '  settled  at  the  espousals  • 


rn/iwered  to  dispose  of  Ins  daughter  by  will  or 
0  Uerwise,  just  as  widows  also  were  disposed  of 
n  icsrriage  by  the  will  of  their  husbands,  who  were 

ccnsiilered  ih'-ir  rit,'litlu!  gu.irdians  (Kvpioi).* 

The  baine  pracUct-  i.l  iiianying  m  the  lamily 
(ol«of),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 


Uiil  there  wore  al.so  scvi  t  il  cncmimits  ohservitl 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  o|  iiiarriagc; 
The  first  of  these  were  the  vporiXtia  yi^t»cr  itp». 
yufuia,''  and  consisted  of  sacrifices  or  offerings  -.nade 
to  theOeoi  jn^/^P.itx,  or  divinities  who  presided  fer 
marriage.    Tht  y  are  generally  supposed  to  have 


at  Sparta:  thus  Leontdas  married  the  heiress  of         made  on  the  day  before  the  y^iof  or  marriage  i 

 —     —   '   '  '  ■     but  there  is  a  passage  In  Euripides'  which  makes  it 

probable  that  this  was  not  always  the  case  The 
sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride  tieci ;  the 
divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made  wore,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux,*  Hera,  and  Artemis,  and  the 
Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect  then  dedicated  the 
iitapxai  of  their  hair.  According  to  Diodorus  Sieu- 
lus"  they  were  Zeus  and  Hera  rtXela  (Juno  pronu- 
ha) ;  but  they  probably  varied  in  diflcreiU  ornimries, 
and  were  sometimes  the  Oroi  cyxuinoi  or  local  dei- 
ties. The  offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made 
with  a  view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  was  supposed 
to  be  sTerse  to  marriage.  ( Vid.  Braobokia,  p.  IT2.) 
We  may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  rrport'ifma 


as  being  her  Ayx^ortif  or  next  of  kin, 
and  Anaxandrides  his  own  si.ster's  daughter.  More- 
over, if  a  father  had  not  determined  himself  con- 
rerninj,'  hin  iLjuglitcr,  it  was  decided  by  the  king's 
court  who  among  the  privileged  persons  or  mem- 
ben  of  the  aaroa  family  should  marry  the  heiress.* 
A  striking  resemblance  to  the  Athenian  law  re- 
specting heiresses  is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code, 
as  detailed  in  iVum.'/crj.'»  and  e.\i:iiiplified  in  Rulh." 

But  match  making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
in  default  of  any  legal  regulations,  entirely  left  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  for  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  -ooftirtaTpitu  or  wpofivrjarpi^i^.** 
The  profession,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thought  very  honourable,  nor  to  have  been 
held  in  repute,  as  being  too  neariy  connected  with, 
or  likely  to  be  prostituted  to,  irpoayuyeta.** 

Particular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  wcTf 
thought  auspicious  and  favourable  for  marria<ic 


as  synonymous  wiiii  Tjior.  ^.fjn,  making  yuftof  iden- 


tical with  r/Aof,  a.^  1]  iiiairuii^e  were  the  riJUf  or 
pcriection  of  man's  being :  whence  TtXetof,  connect- 
ed with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  married 
P'T.snn,  and  (^'mc^  !,fjiTf/r/r.  a  house  wiihout  a  hus- 
band, or  tneoinplele."  Another  ceremony  of  almost 
_  the  Greeks.  Aristotle^*  speaks  of  the  winter  gPneral  observance  on  the  wedding-day  was  the 
rally  as  being  so  cnnsideretl,  and  at  Athens  the  1  loathing  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water 
rsooth  ra/iti^.i(ltv,  partly  corresponding  to  our  Jana- 1  fetched  fVom  some  psrtienlar  fbontain,  whence,  at 
jry.  received  its  name  from  marriajies  being  fre-  some  think,  the  custom  of  placing  the  I'gure  of  a 
quenlly  celebrated  in  it.  Hesiod"  recommends  i  ^<""/«'^/'<'f' "  water-earner,  ' over  the  tombs  of. 
maRjmg  aa  Iha  Ibarth  day  of  the  month :  !  those  who  died  unmarried.  ( Vid  I.,o6noii,p.  6Mk) 

'  After  these  preliminariea,  the  bride  waa  feaaially 
ennducted  fmm  her  fttbet's  to  the  house  of  the 

I.  ilph  s,  HI  A  ll.,  to:.)-'.'.  (liih,,  111-.         3.  (aJHc».,0^ 
rl  D..  TSU.)— 4.  (Hl»lo,  Ltr.,  »i  .  p.  7M  )  — 5.  (Uem<«th..  c. 
St»i>li.,  1134.)— 4.  (Meier  anJ  SchOiwrnti.  p.  4!i.)— T.  (Pollux, 
Obom.,  III..  38.)— 8.  (Iphif.  m  AuL,  S49.)— «.  (Onom..  ui ,  Kt.: 
"  (v^Ti)--!!.  (H«B.,IL,tt.,70M 
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hridcgroom  at  nglitfidl.  h  a  chariot  (If  dpnfvc) 

drawn  by  a  pn;r  cf  mi'l"'?  ur  oxen,  and  uirnishrd 
with  a  «?jKf  or  kind  o(  couch  as  i  rcat.  On  either 
Kido  of  her  sat  the  bridegroom  »nu  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  or  relativea^  who,  i.-om  tua  office* 
waa  eallod  napovvfifoc  or  wft^nr^ ;  Irat,  aa  ha 
in  the  carriage  (oxvfia)  wiili  the  bridt  and  bride 
groom,  he  was  sometimes  railed  ihe  va(.oxc^  {6 
rpirov  6  ira^toxoifttvoi  nupoxor  (K?.t'i6f)').  Henct 
Ariataftbanea*  speaks  of  the  "  blooming  7^ve  gu^ 
4ins  tiM  aupple  reina,**  wliea  Zena  waa  wedded  to 
Hera,  aa  tba  Zijvdc  *«^X9t         ^  ^  tUaiitcvo: 

Tlie  nuptial  procession  was  probably  accom- 
panied, according  to  circumstances,  by  a  num- 
ber of  persona,  some  of  whom  carried  the  miptial 

torches  {Sip^ix  vt/^di^a/') ;  and  in  some  places,  as' 
in  Da-oiia,  it  was  customary  to  bum  the  axle  of 
the  ( iirn,ii;i'  on  its  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's  | 
house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was  to  remain  at ' 
liome  and  not  go  abroad  *  If  the  bridegroom  had 
been  married  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted 
to  his  house  by  hinisolf,  but  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  tliorrforc  ra'.li  ii  1 1  uOf^jru;,  of.' 

Both  bride  and  bridegrooni  (the  former  veiled) 
were  of  course  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with 
chapleta  on  their  heads,*  and  the  doors  of  their 
houses  were  hung  with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.* 
As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the  h\Tnena*- 
an  soni;  was  sun^r  to  tlie  accompaniment  of  Lydian 
flutes,  even  in  olden  tiniea,  as  beautifully  deacrtbed 
by  Iloinei*  {vid.  Chorus,  p.  346),  and  the  married 
pair  receiv^  the  greetings  and  congratulation  of 
those  who  met  tin m  '  After  enterinsj  the  bride- 
groom's house,  into  wiiich  the  bride  was  probably 
conducted  by  his  motho;  bearing  a  lighted  torch,** 
it  was  customaiy  to  ahower  aweetmeats  upon  them 
{KaToxx'auara)  as  emblenis  of  plenty  and  prosper- 
ity." 

AAer  this  came  the  yuftoi  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
yofiiKT),  which  waa  generatty'*  giTen  in  the 
bouse  of  the  bridegiDom  or  his  parenta;  and,  be- 
sides being  a  (eanre  meeting,  served  other  and 

more  important  purposes.  There  was  no  public 
rite,  whether  civil  or  religious,  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  marriage  among  the  ancient  Greeku, 
and  therefore  no  public  record  of  ita  solemnization. 
Thia  deficiency,  then,  waa  anpplied  by  the  marriage 
feast,  for  the  giiests  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  having  taken  jjlaee  ; 
and  Demosthenes"  says  lliey  were  invited  partly 
with  such  views.  To  this  feaat,  contraiy  to  the 
usual  practice  among  the  Greeks,  women  were  in- 
vited as  well  as  men  ,  b!it  they  seem  to  hav»'  sat 
at  a  separate  table,  with  tlie  bride  still  veiled  among 
them.'*  At  the  conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was 
conducted  by  her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber; 
and  a  taw  or  Solon"  required  that  they  should  eat  a 
quince  together,  as  if  to  indicate  that  their  conver- 
sation ou^jht  to  be  sweet  and  agreeable.  The 
»ong  called  the  Epithalamiuin  was  then  sung  be- 
ibre  the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  represent- 
ed by  Hieocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  speaking 
af  the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says : 

Twelve  Spartan  vin^Wt  the  I<>conian  bloom, 
Chotied  before  ftir  Helen's  bridal  room  \ 

To  the  same  time  with  cadence  true  they  bett 
The  l^*id  round  of  many  twmklmg  feet, 

I  (BMpaer,i.T.)~e.(Avw.l73».)-«.(ArMcipk^Fu,IS18.> 
-4  iriat.,  QoMU  Rom.,  |k.  111.)— 9.  (Hcsrch.,  •■  v.— T^ux, 
III.,  40.)  — 6.  (Becker,  Ch»nklr..  i,.,  467.)  -  7.  (Plul., 
MMI..  10,  p.  «7.)  — 8.  (II.,  iTtii.,      -Hr«..  Scut.  Here.,  «73.) 

4).  (Anttoph..  Pu.  1316.)— 10.  (Eunp..  PbmiH..  311.)— 11. 
(Scliol.  «d  An»toph.,  Plut.,708.)  — 12.  (Becker.  ChanktM,  li, 
lea.}— 13.  (c  OdcU,  pk  800.)— M.  (LwiM.  Coom.,  6.— Atbt- 
 .  xiT..  a.  044.1— IS.  (Flolueli  ia  Vit..  c.  W.) 


Oae  neaaaitf  t.*ip^d,  esir  eong  u  gether  mu^ 
Their  hynnnem  m  the  piZece  rang 

On  which  p&asdgo  the  scholiast  remarira  that  efn 

thalamia  are  o.'two  kind.s  ;  scm»?  sung  in  the  evpn. 
ing,  and  called  hariiKoifinriKu,  a.nd  others  in  the 
morning  {ipOpia),  and  called  AfycpuKu. 

Tlie  day  after  the  marriage,  ths  first  of  the  bride's 
residence  in  her  new  abode,  was  ealled  Uie  twaiXu ; 
cn  which  their  friends  sent  the  customaiv  presecta 
to  the  ncwly-mamed  couple.  On  another  day,  the 
u~in?ji.,  i)erhaps  the  .second  aft' r  marn.Agp,  the 
brideg.'oom  left  bis  bouse  to  lodge  apart  fiom  hia 
wife  at  his  father*B-in>law,  and  the  bride  pumnul» 
ed  him  with  a  garment  called  uTrav^.trrtip'm,  m 
connexion  with  which,  Pollux*  obaen'es,  that  the 
gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage  were 
called  (tTcvPuo  Some  of  the  presents  made  to  the 
bride  by  her  husband  and  friend  were  called  d»a- 
«oA»irr^^a,  as  being  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bride  first  appearing  unveiled  .*  they  were  probably 
given  on  the  t  Tai  .ua,  or  day  after  the  marruij^c 

Another  ceremony  obscrve<l  after  marriage  was 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  up  on  the 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  among  his 
own  phratores  {yafitjXtnv  sell,  melttv  r«f  ^purvpotp 

Tlie  statement  above  made  of  the  solemnities 
connected  with  marriage  cannot,  of  conrBe,be  CM^ 
aidered  aa  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circiimatancea, 
but  rather  aa  a  repreaentation  of  the  customs  gen- 
erally observed  at  .\thens  in  later  times 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her  father 
or  guardian  {xvpio^)  was  requisite  as  a  prelimimi^ 
of  marria^,  as  well  aa  at  Athena.*  Another  cue* 
torn  peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  aneiert 
times,  was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  her  intendt^^ 
husband,*  but,  of  course,  with  the  sanction  ol  htr 
parents  or  guardians.'  .She  was  not,  however,  im- 
mediately domiciled  in  her  huaband'a  house,  \hA 
cc^bited  with  hhn  for  some  time  dandeatindy, 
till  he  brought  her,  and  frefjnently  her  mother  also, 
to  bis  borne.'  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  m  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told,*  Ihe 
young  men,  when  dismissed  from  the  of  then 
fellows,  were  immediately  married,  hnt  did  not  tdke 
their  wives  home  till  some  time  afterward.  Miiller 
suggests  that  the  children  of  this  furtive  kind  o 
intercourse  were  called  rrnyy^noi 

Wc  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  the  ie> 
lation  between  man  and  wife  among  the  UMinl 
Greeks,  pre^'acing  them  with  a  description  of  do- 
mestic married  life  from  I.ysias.*  Tlie  speaker 
tbere  say.-,  •■  I  have  a  small  two-stnry  bnu-v,  ol 
equal  duncnsiuns  on  the  basement  and  first  lloor, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  apartments  {icaru 
"f-waiKuvlziv,  K.T.A.).  Now,  after  our  little  boy  was 
born,  his  mother  used  to  suckle  it ;  and  tiiat  she 
might  not  meet  with  any  accident  in  goin;;  iluwn 
the  ladder  (9  xA^a^),  whenever  she  watted  to 
wash,  I  lived  up  stam,  and  the  women  below. 
And  it  was  usual  for  my  wile  to  leave  me  very  fre- 
quently and  sleep  down  stairs  with  the  child,  to 
give  It  the  breast  and  keep  it  from  crying  And 
one  day.  after  dinner,  the  little  fellow  cn^  aoc  irei* 
ted,  and  I  told  my  wife  to  go  and  suckle  it ;  eow  % 
at  first  she  woold  not,  but  at  last  I  got  ango  "ith 
her,  and  ordered  her  to  go :  •  yes,*  said  ahe,  *  hat 
you  may  play  with  the  servant-maid,'  "  «Stc. 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appeara  by  thia  tela. 
usuaUy  took  her  meala  with  her  huaband,  ahe  did 

1.  (Onom.,  tii.,  lO.)  — S.  (Harpocr.,  i.  t.)  — 3,  (DemurJu,  c 
Eul.ul.,  131«.  1330  — iMBim  De  Pyr.  h»re«l..  p.44.>— 1  (MuUcr, 
D«n»of,  II..  4,  «  3.)-S.  {VU.  Utni.,  65.)  —4.  (Hut.,  Ly 
CUM.,  19.— Xmu,  De  Lk.,U.  S.)— 7.  (MUtw,  Dcvimw,  \  c| 
-t.  (Stnte, s.,  ^4il.)-e  <l>o  CM*  EnrMh^  p.  nj 
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Mt  SO  oiu  with  him  to  dniner,  not  »lt  at  table  J  even  to  enter  where  they  were 
WitJjnis  guests  when  he  had  company  ' 


The  duties  of  a  good  houBewilo  am  summed  up 
ky  Plato*  under  the  heads  ofrauieia,  Oepavtia^  aod 

watidoTpo^a.  The  first  of  these  included  the  domea- 
tio  anrangenients  of  the  home  tad  eiiperiiitendeBoe 

ef  the  furniture,  provisions,  cookery,  and  servants; 
in  fact,  everythinij  that  came  under  the  name  of 
hous<.keepmg.'  But  a  trust  of  this  kind  was  not 
rqiosed  m  a  young  :;Tifo  tUi  she  had  gained  some 
■^erience ;  for  what,  says  Xenophon,*  could  a  wife, 
auurried  at  fifteen,  be  likely  to  know,  who  had  lived 
in  complete  seclusion,  and  had  only  been  taught  by 
her  mother  to  conduct  herself  virtuously  {nut^po- 
vei»)l  The  ^tpaTnia  included  the  attendance  ujwn 
the  sick  inmates  of  the  house,  whether  free  or 
dwee.*  The  mudorpofta  was  the  physical  cduca- 
tkm  of  the  childreh,  on  which  Plutarch*  observes 
that  mothers  ought  tlieiiiselves  to  nurture  and  suck- 
le their  children,  though  frequently  female  citizens 
were  hired  as  wvt  nurses.^  The  Spartan  nnrseii 
were  ao  lamoua  that  they  were  engaged  eren  in 
foreign  states ;  thus  AleiMades,  we  are  told,  was 
suckled  by  a  Laconian  nurse.*  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
eesiiary  tu  rciiiark,  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
a  citizen  m  good  circumatancesi  to  which  only  our 
observations  can  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  lield  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an- 
cient Greece,  would  naturally  depenil,  in  .some  de- 
gree, on  their  intellectual  and  moral  character; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  entertained 
comparatively  little  niipHrd  for  the  female  charac- 
ter. They  considered  women,  in  fact,  as  decided- 
ly inferior  to  men,  qualified  to  discharge  only  the 
subordinate  functions  in  life,  and  rather  necessary 
as  helpmates  than  agreeable  as  companions.  To 
these  notions  female  education  for  the  roost  part 
emrresponded,  and,  in  fact,  coafinned  them;  it  did 
■ot  supply  the  elegant  accomptishments  and  rafine- 
ment  of  manners  whicli  ;if  rmanently  engage  the 
affections  when  other  attractions  have  passed  away. 
Aristotle'  states  that  the  relation  of  man  to  wom- 
ao  is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  subject ;  and  Pla- 
to," that  a  weman'a  virtues  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to  inaiiai^f  the  house 
well,  keeping  what  lliere  is  iii  it,  and  obeying  her 
husband.  .Nor  is  it  uiiimpt)rtant  to  remark,  that 
Athenians,  in  speaking  uf  their  wives  and  children, 
generally  mid  rixva  xai  yvyaiitaf.  putting  their  wives 
la^t :  a  phrase  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  what 
was  the  tone  of  feeling  on  this  subject.  Moreover, 
before  marriage,  Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  continemenl,  which  amounted  to  little  short 
of  a  deprivation  of  liberty,  so  that  they  are  even 
said  to  have  been  watched  and  guarded  in  strong 
apartments, 

nor  was  it  thought  becoming  in  them  to  he  seen 
in  public,'*  except  on  some  particular  occasions, 
when  they  appeared  as  spectators  of,  or  partici|)a- 
tors  in,  religious  processions ;  of  which,  young  men 
^^rous  of  getting  married  would  natarally  avail 
themselves  to  determine  the  object  of  their  choice 
Even  after  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
7.7uag  women  of  the  middle  and  liiL'ber  ehi.sses 
irere  of  a  very  jealous  and  almost  Oriental  charac- 
ter.  They  noeupied,  as  is  well  known,  a  separate 

Ci  of  the  house,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
d  it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 

1  iliTus,  De  Prrr.  hcml.,  39.— Derooalh.,  c.  Near.,  IMS.)— 
I.  (1.1  a.,  t:i,  p.  803.)  — 3.  (Becker,  Ch«rikle«,  ii.,  ji  ITfi.)  —  ^ 
KEcon.,  TU.,  4.)— 9.  (X«n.,  (Eoon.,  vii.,  37.)— 0.  (L>«  Educai. 
PMr.,  i,  p.  9.)— 7.  (DvMMtb.,  c  Babul.,  1309.)-  8.  (Plot.. 
Lrmv., !«.)-«.  (Du  R«p.,  u,  cap,  S.)— 10.  (Meao,  p.  71.}— II. 
qbnip^  Ifk.  is  Avl.)— 11  (Boripn  Ovml,  108.) 


From  rarioiij 

pas-sages  of  the  Attic  comedians,  it  woi.ld  also 
seem  that  married  women  were  required  to  keep 
at  home  {oiKf^peiv),  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
doora  without  the  penniasion  of  their  husbands. 
TliBS^  hi  a  fragment  of  Menander,*  we  are  told 
that  married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  tb9 
gate  of  the  courtyard  of  the  hous^, 

'EXevOip4f  yvvatxi  vevdfum*  oMjsf  * 

and  Aristophanes*  speaks  of  their  husbands  for^tI. 
ding  them  to  go  out.  Again,  on  occasions  of  great 
public  alarm  {e.  fr-,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Chseroneia  reached  Athens),  the  women  arc  spoken 
of,  not  as  leaving  their  houses,  but  standing  at  their 
doora  and  inviinng  after  the  late  of  their  husbands, 
a  ehCTmstanne  that  is  deseribed  as  hehig  discred 

itable  to  tliemselves  and  the  city  (ava^iun  avrui 
Kal  rrjf  TniAfuf*).  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch,*  it 
appears  that  on  this  subject  there  was  the  same 
feehng  at  Thdtea  as  well  as  at  Athena ;  and  the 
aame  writer*  iafinitts  ns  that  one  of  Solon's  taws 
specified  the  conditions  and  occasions  upon  which 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  leave  i  heir  houses.  In 
later  times  there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the 
yvvaiKovofioi),  charged,  as  their  namu  denotes,  with 
the  supermtendeiice  of  the  bebavionr  of  women. 
( Vid.  GviMtcoaoMoi.) 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  descrijition  given 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimaliuii  of 
women  in  Greece,  docs  not  apply  to  the  heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  limes  enjoyed  much  more  freedom  and 
consideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connexion  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  mure 

feneruus  and  affectionate  character  than  afterward, 
'or  another  raiportant  distinction,  see  Doa,  Gsacs.' 

.\inong  the  Dorians  pencrally,  and  in  Sparta  es- 
pecially, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and 
the  regard  paid  to  women,  were  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  that  represented  by  Homer  to  have 
prevailed  universally  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  eontr.ist  to  tiit 
habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Atiu mans,  with 
w'hom  the  ancient  cubidin  uf  (ire<'ee,  m  this  re- 
spect, was  in  a  gre^t  measure  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  East    At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  ^eaTzoiva,  or  "  mistress." 
an  appellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  was  common  among  the  Thessaliansand 
other  nations  of  northern  Greece.*   Moreover,  the 
l>iii>lio  iotenoaiae permitted  by  the  Dorians  betweso 
the  eases  waa  (eoaparatively  at  least)  of  so  free 
and  unmtrieted  a  eliaraeter  as  to  have  given  oc- 
casion for  the  well-known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(uveaif)  against  the  Spartan  women.*   The  influ- 
ence, too,  which  the  I..acedBmonian  women  enjoyed 
was  so  great,  that  the  Spartans  were  blamed  foi 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  their  wives ;  and  even 
.\ristotlc'*  thought  it  necessary  to  acennnt  for  the 
circumstance  by  the  supposilion  that  Lycurgus  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  bad  wished.   In  short, 
there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference  between 
ilic  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  described  by  .Miiller".- 
in  ihe  fuliuwin^'  \vor<ls  ;  "  .\mong  the  lonians  won- 
en  were  merely  considered  in  an  inferioi  and  8e> 
soal  light ;  and  though  the  Aliens  allowed  thcJr 


I.  (Dcmotth.,  c.  Euers..  IIST         1130.)  — 3.  (Meiaek*.  a 
87.)  — 3.  (TJjewii.,  p.  "tfO.)  — 4.  (I.Yrurc-,  e.  l.*ocr.,  p.  53.  Belt- 
k«r.}— a.(D*G«B.8ocr.,33)— «.  (Solon, 2 1.)— 7.  (Backer.  (  Un- 
Ua*.  ii.,  4IS.>— a.  (MOUtf,  Doriana,  ii.,  4,  «  4  )— 0.  (Eunp  ,  Ao 
.mi— IO.(Pol.,ilnA.>-ll  <L«.) 
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Hwlinffs  *  more  exalted  tone,  as  is  proved  by  the 
amatory  poetesses  of  I^sbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well 
11  Sparta  as  in  the  soulli  of  Italy,  were  almost  the 
«filjr  natioo  who  considered  tbe  higlier  attributes  of 
the  fenmle  mind  as  capable  of  coltiTation.**  In 
Sparta,  too,  tlie  uninarrictl  worncn  lived  niorr  in 
public  than  the  married.  The  former  appeared  wiili 
their  faces  uncovered,  the  latter  veiled;  and  at 
Sparta,  in  Crete,  and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were  per- 
nitted  to  be  spectatoiB  of  the  gy  mnisUe  eontcots, 
and  married  women  only  were  excluded.  The  re- 
Terse  of  this  was  the  case  in  Ionia.' 

The  preceding  mvesligation  will  have  prcparrd 
Ihe  reader  for  the  fact,  that  tbe  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required,  onder  very  severe  penalties, 
fiom  the  wife  (vie/.  Adl-lteriuji),  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Plaotm 

**  iVaai  ti  vir  srorlum  duxit  clam  uxorcm  SMflli 
Id  ri  retcivit  uxor,  impune  est  mro. 
Uxor  vtro  n  dun  iomo  mrutn  M  fantf 

Viro  JU  causa,  rzigilur  matrimonio  ^' 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  uu/iia  if  he  continued 
to  cohabit  with  her;  so  that  she  was  luwo  faeto  di- 
vorced.* Bot  a  separation  might  be  efleeted  in  two 
different  ways  :  by  tlic  wife  leaving  the  husband,  or 
tlie  husband  dismissuig  llie  wife.  If  the  latter 
posed  her  hushand  to  have  acted  without  siitheient 
lustiticaiion  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
her  aAer  dismissal,  or,  rather,  for  her  gondians,  to 
bring  an  action  for  dismissal  {Sixti  unontftil;tuc  or 
&no7roft-f/i) :  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought  by 
the  husband,  was  a  dtxii  aToXr/y/cuf.  If,  however, 
a  wife  were  ill  used  in  any  way  by  her  husband,  he 
was  lisible  to  an  aetioD  called  a  ouc^  KOKuaeu^,*  so 
that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  unprotected  by  the 
taws  :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a  fragment  In  Athe- 
eh!U3,*  in  which  married  worncn  are  i^jniken  of  as 
relying  on  its  protection.  But  a  separation,  wheth- 
er it  ori^'inated  from  tbe  husband  or  wife,  was  con- 
sidered t(  reCcct  discredit  on  the  latter  (d  70^  diov- 
Xof  itrrip  ttiox^vnv  /^<jv*),  independent  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconvenienei-.s  to  which  slie  was  sub- 
jected by  it.  At  Sparta,  barrenness  on  the  part  of  a 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by 
tbe  husband  i'  and  from  a  passage  in  Cbiysostom,* 
it  has  been  inferred  that  women  were  in  the  habit 

of  imposing  supjmsititious  children  with  a  view  of 
keepmg  (KUTaaxch  )  their  husbands  :  not  but  that 
the  woril  .i.linit.s  of,  il,  indeed,  it  does  not  (from  the 
tense)  require,  a  diti'ercnt  interpretation. 

This  article  has  been  mainly  composed  flmm 
Becker's  CkarikUs  *  The  duties  of  an  Athenian 
wife  are  stated  somewhat  in  detail  tiv  Xt  nophon." 

MARRIAGE  (ROMAN),  MATRLMONIUM, 
NU'PTLE.  A  legal  Roman  marriage  was  railed 
just»  niiptia',  justum  matrimonium,  as  being  con- 
ibrmable  to  jus  (ctvi/e)  or  to  law.  A  legal  marriage 
was  either  cum  conventione  uxoris  in  mnnum  viri, 
or  It  vva^  without  this  convenlio.  But  both  forms 
of  marriage  agreed  in  this :  there  must  be  connubi- 
wn  between  the  parties,  and  consent:  the  male 
must  also  bo  pubcs,  and  the  woman  viri  polens. 
Hie  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power  of  the  fa- 
lh«r  over  his  children  were  the  same  in  both 

.\  Roman  marriage  may  be  viewed,  first,  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  justum 
matrimonium ;  secondly,  with  reference  to  tbe  forms 
ef  the  marriage ;  thirdly,  with  reference  to  its  legal 
consequences. 

1.  (MuUcr,  Doriatu,  li..  3.  4  S.;— 2.  (Mtreat.,  it.,  B,  2.1—3. 
^D»iM<«th  .  r,  .\e:rr.,  p.  1374.) — \.  (p  179.)— S.  (111!.,  p  5.'itf.)  — 
5.  (Fr»K.  aj  .  .'^I  I.  .  67,  Oaiffortl.i— 7.  (Herod.,  n.,  01  )— i«, 
»n«t  IT.,  p.  44  •,  H  )— 0.  (iin  p.  4IV»— in,  (Otcor  *d  WMU) 


t'niess  there  was  connnMuill,  there  could  be  tm 
Roman  marriage.  Ck>nnubinm  is  defined  by  UlpirtB 
to  be  "  itzorit  jure  itueniUt  facuUaa"  or  the  faculty 
by  wbieh  n  man  uaj  make  a  woman  his  lawl^ 
wife.  But,  in  truth,  thb  is  no  definition  at  all,  nor 
does  it  give  any  information.  Connuhiuni  is  mcro- 
1  y  a  term  which  compreliends  all  the  conditions  ol 
a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly,  the  term  is  ex- 
plaiiwd  by  particular  ioatances :  "  Roman  men  cit» 
sens,"  says  Ulpian.  **have  oonnnUum  with  Roman 
women  ritizens  {Romana  civfs)  ;  but  with  I.^t:nc 
and  Peregrine,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  i)ermitied.  With  alavee  tliere  ie  no  eoaitii> 
bium." 

Sometimes  connubfom,  that  is,  the  faculty  of 
eontracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  wiih  ref- 
erence to  one  (if  its  most  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  patria  poiestas :  ''for,"  says  Gams, 
"  since  it  is  the  effect  of  conntibium  that  tbe  cbd> 
dren  follow  Um  owdition  of  their  father,  it 
that,  when  connobiom  exists,  tbe  children  are  i 
only  Roman  citizens,  but  are  also  in  the  power  of 
their  father."  Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  was  only  cunnutnuiu  between  Roman  citi- 
zens: the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time  existed  be- 
tween pertiea.  not  both  Roman  citizens,  were  ex 
cepttons  to  the  general  rale.  Originally,  or,  at 
least,  at  one  pcrim!  of  the  Republic,  there  was  no 
eonnubium  between  the  piiiru-ians  and  the  plebei- 
ans; but  this  was  altered  by  the  lex  ("aiuil*  la, 
which  allowed  eonnubium  between  persons  of  those 
twodaases. 

There  was  no  eonnubium  between  many  pt^rsons 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
eonnubium  with  re.speet  to  other  persons.  Thui 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  witbu> 
which  there  was  no  coimubinm.  There  waa  at 
eonnubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption  ;  and  a  mat 
could  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  grand 
daughter,  even  after  he  had  enianei[iateii  her.  There 
was  no  eonnubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood ;  hot  a 
man  might  marry  a  sister  by  adoption  after  her 
cmaneipation,  or  after  his  own  emancipation  It 
became  le^jal  to  marry  a  brother's  daughter  after 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agi  .ppi- 
na ;  but  tbe  rulo  waa  not  carried  iiirther  than  tbe 
example,  and  in  the  time  of  Galas  it  remained  un- 
lawful fur  a  man  to  marry  his  sister's  daughter » 

There  was  no  eonnubium,  also,  between  persons 
within  certain  relations  of  alliniiy,  as  between  a 
man  and  bis  socrus,  nurus,  privigua,  and  noverca. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  RMle  and  female,  though 
afrectin;;  td  hr.  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  let'al  wile,  ami  the  eloUlrei!  had  no  legal  father; 
ecinst-fiiiently.  they  were  not  in  the  {M)wer  of  theu 
reputed  father.  These  restrictions  as  to  marriage 
were  not  founded  on  any  enactments :  they  were  a 
part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  which  bek»gi 
to  jus  muribus  const itutum. 

The  marriage  of  Doiniiius.  afterward  the  Kmper 
or  Nero,  with  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudiua, 
sediis  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  waa 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  lex  Curiata,*  but  ho  II  ■! 
already  his  son-in-law ;  at  least,  tbe  sponsatia  :u« 
mentioned  b<  fore  the  adoption  *  There  seems  to 
be  no  rulo  of  law  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son  in-law ;  though,  if  the  adoption 
took  ]dace  before  tbe  marriage,  it  would  he  illegal, 
as  stated  by  Gains. 

Persons  who  had  certain  bodily  nnperfertions.  as 
eunueh?,  and  others  who,  from  any  cause,  could 
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nerer  auaiu  to  pubertj,  could  not  uuntract  mar- 
riafe ;  for,  ihough  pubertas  was  in  course  or  time 
fixetl  at  a  positive  9ge  (eid.  Ihpi<be«).  yet,  as  lite 
rmmdatiun  or  the  notion  of  pubertas  was  physical 
rapacily  for  sexual  inlercourso,  thore  could  be  no 
pubertas  if  there  was  a  physical  incapacity. 

The  maence  of  marriage  was  consent,  and  the 
riiu>rnt,  says  Ulptan,  "botb  of  iboae  who  come  to- 
j{2ttjw,  and  of  those  in  whose  power  Ihey  are ;"  and 
''marriage  is  not  cflcctcd  by  sexual  union,  !nit  U\ 
consent."  Those,  then,  who  were  not  sui  juris, 
had  not,  atritidy  speaking,  connubium,  or  the  "aw- 
m  jure  dmemim  faaUtat though,  in  another  aenae, 
they  had  eonnubiiim,  by  ▼irtac  of  the  consent  of 
th(i><  in  w  tiose  power  thry  were,  if  there  was  no 
other  iinp<'diinent.  According  to  the  old  law,  there 
ia  no  doubt  that  a  father  cuold  give  bis  child  in  mar- 
riage, oaleas  the  child  waa  emancipated,  without 
aakrag  the  ehild'a  eonsent. 

The  It'X  Jnlin  ct  Papia  P()pp;c;i  placcil  certain  re- 
strictions (Ml  marriage  as  lu  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  plaee.  (Ftd.  JoLU  n  Paha 

POPMAI  iNrAMIA.) 

A  man  ooold  onlf  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 

time ;  an<!.  conscqMcn'.ly,  if  he  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wiic.  a  second  marnaye  would  l)e  no 
Ujarriage  unless  the  divorce  were  I'llecUiLil 
The  loamage  cum  conventionc  ddfered  from  that 
I  conventione,  in  the  relationship  which  it  eflect- 
ed  between  the  husband  and  the  wife ;  the  marriage 
cum  conventionc  was  a  necessary  condition  to  make 
;i  woman  a  mati  rlaniihas  liy  ilie  m. image  cum 
conventione,  the  wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her 
haaband,  and  was  to  him  in  the  relatioa  of  a  daugh- 
ter, or,  as  it  was  expressed,  "  in  Hunim  CMMNMtC*" 
(n  t!ie  marriage  sine  conventione,  the  wife's  rela- 
tion to  her  own  familia  remained  as  hr  forc.  and  she 
was  merely  uxor.  Uxor,"  says  Cicero.'  "  is  a 
genus  of  which  there  are  two  apecies ;  one  is  ma- 
terfamilias,  *  f a«  ta  manum  eotnemi the  other  is 
uxor  only."  Aoeordingly,  a  materfamiliaa  ta  a  wife 
vho  is  HI  manu.  and  in  the  fain  li  t  <if  her  husband, 
tiid,  consequently,  one  of  his  sui  iieredes,  or  in  the 
manus  of  him  in  whoso  power  her  liusband  is.  A 
wife  not  ia  manu  waa  not  a  member  of  her  bus- 
hand's  familia,  and,  theiefere,  the  term  eould  not 


apply  to  her.  rJelHiis' 


s  tliat  this  was  the 


old  ineaniii!^  of  matcrfainilias.  Matrona  was,  prop- 
erly, a  wife  not  in  manu,  and  equivalent  to  Cicero's 
laniummodo  wtor;"  and  she  was  called  matrona 
hefiire  she  had  any  children.  But  theae  worda  are 
not  always  used  in  tiMaa  their  origiQaland  proper 

iiie.iniiiij^.* 

It  doe.H  not  appear  that  any  forms  were  requisite 
in  tlie  niarnago  sine  conventione ;  and,  apparently, 
the  evidence  of  such  marriage  waa  cohabitation 
matrimonii  causa  The  matrimonii  causa  might  he 
proved  by  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

In  the  ca^e  of  a  marriage  cum  conventione,  there 
were  three  forms,  usus,  larrcuni,  and  coempiio. 

Marriage  was  effected  Ity  usus  if  a  woman  lived 
wi|h  aman  for  a  whole  year  as  hie  wife;  and  this 
was  by  analoiry  to  usucapion  of  movables  generally, 
in  whicii  tivij,,  fur  one  year  gave  ownership.  The 
Uw  of  the  Twelve  Tahles  provided  that,  if  a  woman 
did  noCwirii  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband 
in  thia  manner,  she  should  absent  herself  from  him 
uiiKially  for  throe  nights  (trinoetnum),  and  so  breali 
khf  US'JS  of  the  year  Tlic  Twelve  'I'ahles  proliably 
Ji  I  not  introduce  the  usus  in  the  ca»e  of  a  woman 
cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa,  any  more 
than  they  probabljr  did  to  the  case  of  other  things ; 
but,  aa  m  the  caaa  of  ether  thinga,  thqr  fixed  the 
within  which  the  usus  should  have  its  full  ef- 


feet,  ao  they  established  a  poaiuve  ruk  u  t»  what 
time  should  be  a  aallleient  interruption  of  osna  ia 

the  case  of  matrimooial  cohabitation,  and  such  I 
positive  rule  was  obviottsly  necessary  in  order  ta 
determine  what  should  be  a  anSeient  ligal  inter* 

ruption  of  usus. 

Farreum  waa  a  form  of  marriage,  in  whio^  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  reli^iocs 
I  rri  iiinny,  m  w  Inch  panis  farreus  was  employed  ,  and 
hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  called  confar* 
reatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have  fallen 
generally  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  who  re- 
marks* that  this  legal  form  of  marriage  (A(m  ;u.f )  %vas 
in  use  even  in  lii.s  time  for  the  mam  ii^i  s  of  the 
tlamines  majores  and  some  Others.  This  passage 
of  Gaina  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but  its  general 
sense  m^y  he  ooUected  from  companng  it  with  Ta- 
citus* and  Senrina.'  It  appears  uat  certain  priest- 
ly  offices,  sticli  as  that  of  damen  dialis,  conld  only 
\>e  held  hy  those  who  were  born  of  parents  who  bad 
been  married  by  this  ceremony  (confarreati  paren' 
um).  Even  in  the  time  of  Ttberiua,  the  ceremony 
of  conferreatio  waa  only  obaamd  by  a  few.  Aa  te 
divorce  tu  tween  peiaona  married  by  oonferreatio 
see  DivoRTiLM. 

Cocmptio  was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  wife  waa  in  maooipio.*  A  womao 
who  waa  cohabiting  with  a  man  aa  uxor,  might 
come  into  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in  which 
case  the  coemptio  was  said  to  he  matrimonii  causa, 
and  she  who  wa°i  fnniierly  uxor  became  apud  niari- 
turn  tiiic  loco.  The  other  coempiio,  which  was 
called  ftdoeis  causa,  and  which  was  between  a 
woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  Tkstamextom  and  Ti;tbla.  If,  however,  ao 
nxor  made  a  co«?mptio  with  lier  husband,  not  malii 
monii  causa,  but  fiduciee  causa,  the  consequence  was 
that  she  was  in  tnanu,  and  thereby  acquired  the 
rights  of  a  daughter.  It  ia  stated  by  a  modem  wri- 
ter, that  the  reason  why  a  woman  did  not  come  in 
mancipiuin  by  the  coemptio,  but  only  in  manum,  is 
this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated,  but  mancipatcJ 
herself,  under  the  authority  of  her  father  if  she  was 
in  hia  power,  and  that  of  her  tuton  if  ahe  waa  not 
in  the  power  of  her  fether ;  the  abauidity  of  which 
is  ohvinus.  if  we  have  regard  to  the  form  of  manci- 
patio as  described  by  Gaius,*  who  also  speaks*  of 
mancipatio  as  being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  re- 
leased his  daughter  from  the  patria  poiestas  («  «ae 
yiir*),  whieh  he  did  when  he  gave  hw  daughter  la 
manum  viri  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have 
been  considered  as  legally  elfected  hy  the  lather  or 
the  tutors. 

ijponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  tnar- 
riage,  but  they  were  not  ueoeanry.  **  j^easatia," 
according  to  Florentinns,'  '*  tunl  mentio  </  repromit' 
tio  nupttarum  futurarum."  Gcllius  has  preserved* 
an  extract  from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpiciiis  Kufu.'i 
de  Dottbus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  he  considered  aa  nnexoeptionable.* 
Sp<m8alia,  according  to  Servius,  waa  a  contraet  by 
stipiilationes  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part 
of  the  future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  :f  him 
who  gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman 
who  waa  promised  in  marriage  was  accordindf 
called  aponsa,  which  ia  equivalent  to  promiaaai  Um 
man  who  engaged  to  marry  waa  called  aponaon 
The  s[Kinsalia.  then,  were  an  agreement  to  marry, 
made  in  such  fonn  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of 
action  in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offeiid- 
ing  party  was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  ta 
the  judex  aeemed  just.  This  was  the  law  {jut)  of 
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l|NmBaIia,  ddds  ServiuB,  to  the  time  when  ihe  lex 
lulia  gave  the  civitas  to  all  Latiutd  ;  whence  we 
maj  ooQclude  thai  altentiona  were  afterward  made 
in  It  Tlw  apomalia  were,  of  oovrse,  noc  binding, 

if  the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ;  anil 
either  party  couhl  dissolve  tlie  contract,  as  either 
could  dissolve  a  marriage,  subject,  however,  to  the 
tig^  of  action  wbicb  tbe  oon-coasenUng  party  might 
horn  If  a  peraoR  was  in  the  relation  of  double 
fponealia  at  the  snmf  tiino,  he  was  liable  to  infamia. 
(Kid.  Iniuiha.)  Somelimcs  a  present  was  made  by 
tlje  future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of 
earUMt  («rrAa,  arrha  Mpotuitiitia),  or,  as  it  was  call- 
•d,  propter  noptiaa  donatio.*  Spoimlia  might  be 
contracted  by  those  who  wore  not  under  wven  years 
of  age.    {Vid.  Impaks,  iMiant.!*  ) 

The  consequences  of  inarriafjc  were  : 

I.  The  power  of  the  father  over  tbe  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  a  compleie|]rnew  relation  ; 
an  effect,  indeed,  of  marriage,  but  one  which  had  no 
influence  over  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
{Vid  Patria  F0TE8TA8.) 

8.  The  liabdities  of  eitlier  of  tbe  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  tbeTiotation  or  the  marriage 
union.   (Fuf.  Aodltkiiom,  Ditobtium.) 

8.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  niattcrs  of 
i!o8,  donatio  inter  virum  et  uxorem,  donatio  propter 
nvptjaBi  4ui.  Maigr  tbeae  matters,  however,  are 
not  necessary  eonaeqoenoes  of  marriage,  but  the 
oonsequenoeof  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  marriage 

In  the  later  Roman  hi-story  %vc  often  read  of  mar- 
riage contracts  which  have  reference  to  dos,  and 
geaeraliy  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  view- 
ed with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the  Digest* 
treat.s  De  Partis  Dotalibus,  whieb  nfi^t  be  made 
eitlier  Lh  iKre  ur  after  marriage. 

The  Human  notion  of  marriage  was  that  of  a  com- 
{lete  personal  unity  of  the  husband  and  wife  (em- 
mrtivm  ommt  viM),  as  shown  by  a  eontinnona  oo> 
habitation,  thcevidenee  of  continuing  consent;  for 
the  dissent  of  eitlicr  party,  when  formally  ex- 
pressed, could  dissolve  the  relation.  {Vtd.  Divor- 
•noH.)  Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  iu  la- 
ter modifications  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage,  unless  wo 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  arrom- 
panied  with  llic  cnnventio  m  inaniim,  for  in  that 
case,  as  ahraiiy  <ibscrved,  the  wife  became  tiliffifa- 
milias  loco,  aini  ]i assed  into  the  (amilia  of  her  hus- 
band ;  or  if  her  huaband  was  in  the  power  of  his  fa- 
ther, she  became  to  her  husband's  father  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  granddaughter.  Tbe  legal  deduction  fi  oni 
this  is,  that  her  legal  personality  was  merged  in  that 
of  her  husband,  all  her  property  passed  to  liim  by  a 
oniversal  succession,*  and  she  could  not  theooefor- 
ward  acquire  property  for  herself  Thus  she  was 
entirely  removed  from  her  former  family  as  to  Ikt 
legal  status,  and  became  as  tlie  sister  to  her  hus- 
band's children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  tbe  matri- 
monial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good  mar- 
riage without  the  relation  expressed  by  in  maiiu, 
which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child  sii|MTa(lih  d 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  It  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence that  she  could  not  divorce  her  husband, 
tboogh  her  husl^and  might  divorce  her ;  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  marriage  rnm  conventione  was  ori- 
Kinally  the  only  form  of  marriage  (ofwhirt).  howev- 
er, we  believe  there  is  no  proni ),  the  .statement  of 
Plutarch  {rui  Divokticm).  that  the  husband  alone 
had  originally  the  power  of  effwting  a  divorce,  will 
Mosist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction.    It  is  pos- 

1.  (God.v..tit.l.>-«  ta,lit.O  1.  (0«»<i  II.M.) 
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sible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage  cutu  < 
ventione  was  once  the  only  form,  there  might  have 
been  legal  means  by  whidi  a  wife  in  mann  could 
etkci  a  dissolotion  of  the  marriage,  just  as  a  person 
in  mancipii  causa  hai!  still  certain  personal  ri^liti 
against  his  legal  owner.  But  conjecture  is  beyond 
our  province,  which  la  confined  to  mnttera  of  wMck 
there  is  evidence. 

When  there  was  no  enventio.  the  woman  r» 
mained  a  member  of  her  jwn  fairiilia  :  she  was  to 
her  husliaiid  in  the  same  relation  as  any  other  Hu- 
man citizen,  differing  only  in  tins,  ihai  her  sex  ena- 
bled her  to  become  Ihe  mother  of  children  who  were 
the  hn8bBnd*fe  children  and  eitbwas  of  the  sute,  and 
tliat  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  long  as  the  matri- 
monial eoiiahitation  continued  by  mutual  consent. 
But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  was  before  :  if 
she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  father,  she  had  fut 
all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence  independent* 
ly  of  her  husband,  and,  oonaeqaently,  her  property 
was  distinct  from  his.  It  must  have  been  with  re* 
sped  to  such  marriages  as  these  that  a  great  part, 
At  least,  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to  dos  were  es- 
tablished ;  and  to  andi  marriages  all  the  rules  of 
law  relating  to  marriage  oontiaeia  mnat  have  rdSntw 
red,  at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  com  eonveati- 
OIK  existc't  and  retained  its  strict  character 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  marry  again ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  (mot)  to  wait  a  year  belbra 
she  contracted  a  second  naniafe,  on  the  pain  if  in* 

famia.    (  Vid.  Infamia.) 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  law  of  mar* 
riage,  but  it  is  aoificient  to  enable  a  student  tc  car- 
ry his  investigations  (hrther. 

Il  remains  to  descril»e  the  customs  and  rites 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriagt;* 
(rittu  ntiftitlet  OT  nuptiarum  solemma  justa,  rci  voju- 
Qbfteva  tuv  yufuiv)  Afler  tbe  parties  had  agreed  to 
marry,  and  the  persons  in  whose  potestaa  they  weie 
had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was  sometim<  s 
\"1(1  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the  purpose  of 
tattling  tiic  iiiarrMge  contract,  which  was  eallt-d 
sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  {teJmlm  Ugtinm*}. 
and  signed  by  both  parties.  >  The  woman,  nOer  abn 
had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man,  was  catt* 
ed  sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  speraia  •  From  JuvenaH 
it  .ippears  that,  at  lea.st  during  iIk'  iinp*  rial  p«^rio«l. 
the  man  put  a  ring  on  the  finger  t»f  his  betrothed 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably, 
like  all  rings  at  this  time,  wom  on  the  left  hand, and 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  smallest.*  The  last 
[loint  to  he  fixed  was  the  day  on  which  the  marriage 
was  to  lake  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Ke- 
public  it  had  become  customary  to  betroth  young 
girls  when  they  were  yet  children;  Augustas  there- 
fore limited  the  time  during  which  a  roan  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  betrothed  to  a  nirl,*  and  forbade 
men  to  be  IxHrothed  to  girls  before  the  latter  had 
completed  their  tenth  year,  so  that,  the  age  of  pu- 
hertas  being  twelve  years,  a  girl  might  not  be  r  m>- 
pelled  to  be  hetrothedlonger  nmn  two  yean.* 

The  Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were  un 
fortunate  for  the  performance  of  the  njarriage  et 
eitlier  on  account  of  the  religious  character  of 
days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  the  days  t*  vUicb 
they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  had  to  erform 
certain  religious  riles  on  the  day  aAer  her  wedding, 
which  could  not  take  place  on  a  dies  ater  Days 
not  suitable  for  entering  n;win  nialrimnny  were  the 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every  month,  lU  dtea 

I .  ( Ju»..  Sat.,  II.,  lit,  *&— M.  lb..  «.  40O<-Geni«t, »»., 
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Mriptlie  whole  months  of  Ntay,'  and  February,  and 
■  gnat  Bonber  of  festival*.*  Widows,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  many  on  days  which  wen'  insuspioious 

for  maidens  ' 

On  the  wedding  day,  winch  in  the  eaily  limes 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  consuUmg  the  auspi- 
ces,* the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  iuns  white  robe 
with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  lihan^*  This 
dress  was  called  tunica  recta,*  and  was  Bbund  round 
the  waist  with  a  girdle  {corona,  ctnf^uium,  or  zona''), 
which  the  liusbaml  had  to  untie  in  the  evening. 
The  bridal  veil,  called  flammeum,  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,*  and  her  shoes  likewise.*  Her  hair 
was  divided  on  this  ooeaakm  with  the  point  of  a 
spear.'* 

The  only  form  of  itiarriage  which  was  celebrated 
with  soleiiiii  religious  rites  was  that  by  confarrea- 
lio ;  the  other  forms,  being  mere  civil  aetat  were 
MPohabljr  aolemnixed  without  any  religious  ceiemony. 
In  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  confarreatio,  a  sheep 
wa.s  sarri/ieed,  and  its  skin  was  sprpLKi  over  two 
chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat 
down  iridi  their  heads  covered  "  Hereapon  the 
marriage  was  completed  by  pranouneing  a  aotemn 
brmola  or  prayer,  after  whleh  another  aaerHieewaa 
*(!ere(I  A  cake  was  made  of  far  and  the  mr>la  sal- 
M  prepared  by  the  vestal  virgms,"  and  carried  be- 
fore the  bride  \vlicn  she  was  conducted  to  the  resi- 
dMiceofbv  buabaod.  It  is  uncertain  whether  tbia 
eaiw  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  called  mutiteeum,** 
ind  which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among 
the  guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young 
husband. 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  evening.  She  waa  taken  with  apparent 
viokmee  from  the  ama  of  her  mother,  or  of  the  per- 
son who  had  to  give  her  away.  On  her  way  she 
was  aci'iiiiip  in  ed  by  three  boys  dressed  in  the  pra;- 
Cexla,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  still 
■live  (pturinu  et  mairinu).  One  of  them  earried  be- 
fbna  her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  (njmia).  or,  accord* 
ing  to  others,  of  pine  wood  ;  the  two  others  walked 
•y  her  side,  supporting  her  by  the  arm  '*  The  bride 
nerself  carried  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool.'* 
A  btqr*  ealM  taimillna,  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
(atmcra,  eiMwntiM,  or  eamUlum)  the  a0i«alled  uten- 
•ili  of  the  bride  and  playthings  for  children  [crepun- 
iIm**).  Besides  these  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
Oeeasion,  the  procession  wa«  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendance  was  called  i^fnium  and 
md  qffieium  vettirt."  Pidtarch**  apeaka  of  five  wax 
candles  which  were  used  at  inarriasjes  ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  ii  must  liavi-  l-eci.  tt: 
light  the  company  which  lullowed  the  bride  ;  but  it 
:nay  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the  war- 
riage  ceremony  in  the  honae  of  the  hride. 

V/lien  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  liie  hrule  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  by  pronubt,  t.  c,  men  who  bad  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
Iccock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen.'*  Before  she  entered  the  house. 

I.  (O-^d,  Fast.,  T.,  400.  — Plttt.,  Qncat.  Rom.,  n.  SW.)  — 5. 
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she  wound  wool  around  the  docT-posta  oi  her  .len 
residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard  {adepa  nn<* 
Itu)  or  woira  At  {adrps  lupinua^).  The  huahnd 

received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which  the  woom 
had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a  symbolic  purifica- 
tion (lor  .Servius*  says  that  the  newly-married  coiiplc 
washed  their  feet  in  tbia  water),  or  it  was  a  ayni- 
holic  ezpreaaion  of  welcome,  aa  the  mieriiem  oyita 
el  igni  wa.s  the  formula  for  banishment.  The  bride 
saluted  her  hu.sband  with  the  words  uhi  ttt  Cctu^ 
eso  Caia  *  After  she  had  entered  tbe  house  with 
distatr  and  spindie,  she  was  placed  upon  a  sheep* 
skin,  and  here  the  keja  of  the  honae  were  delivered 
into  her  hands.*  A  repast  (cana  nuplialis),  givrn 
by  the  husband  to  tbe  whole  train  of  relatives  aud 
friends  w  bo  accompanied  the  bride,  generally  con- 
cluded the  stdemnity  of  the  day.*  Many  ancient 
writers  mention  a  vei^  popular  song,  Talasius  or 
Talassio,  which  was  sung  at  weddings;*  but  wheth* 
er  it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or  during  the  pro- 
cession is  not  (luiie  clear,  ttimi^h  w  e  nuiy  infer.from 
the  story  respecting  tlie  origin  uf  the  song,  that  it 
waa  aung  while  the  procession  waa  oilTanoinf  to- 
warda  the  honae  of  the  husband. 
II  may  easily  he  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 

that  of  marriasT*'  i!i<!  not  take  place  amonf,'  the  n,t  r- 
ry  and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of  jests 
and  railleries,  and  OvuP  mentions  ob.scene  songs 
which  were  sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  apart> 
ment  by  girls  after  the  company  had  left.  Theae 
songs  were  probably  the  4dd  Fescennina  {vul.  Fes 
cennina),  and  are  frequently  called  Epitkalaiitta. 
At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  bride  was  conducted, 
by  matrons  who  had  nut  bad  more  than  one  biia> 
band  (pronuba),  to  the  leetoa  genialis  In  the  atrium, 
which  was  on  this  occasion  magnificently  adorned 
and  strewed  with  flowers.  On  the  following  day 
the  husband  sometimes  gave  another  cnterlainiiK  nl 
to  his  friends,  which  was  c.dler  repotia,*  and  \\» 
woman,  who  on  this  day  undertook  the  management 
of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to  perform  certain 
religious  rites,*  on  which  account,  as  was  observeil 
above,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  mar- 
riage which  waa  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These 
rites  probably  oooaiated  of  aaerifioea  to  the  Bii 
oatea.** 

The  ritea  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above  are  not  describee!  hy  any  ancient  wri- 
ter in  the  order  in  wliu  h  ihey  imik  place,  and  the 
order  adopted  above  rests  m  some  measure  merely 
upon  comieoture.  Nt>r  is  it,  on  the  other  band,  dear 
which  of  the  ritea  lidonged  to  each  of  tbe  three 
forms  !?f  marriage.  Thus  much  tnily  is  <'ertain. 
•  hat  the  most  solemn  ceremoim  s.  iind  thii.sc  ul  a 
religious  nature,  helongwl  to  conLirrciiio 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
^as  very  diffbrent  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household  i 
siie  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  bouse,  and,  as  the  mater 
familias,  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shows 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined,  like  thu 
Greek  women,  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Roman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  belter  eeaturiea  of  lh« 
Republic,  ncmpicd  the  iiMMt  important  part  of  thA 

house,  the  atrium." 

•.M.\KRi:'BHJM.  Horehound.    The  white  Horo-  / 
hound  IS  the  Marrubium  vulgare,  or  the  M.  album  ot 
the  shops.  The  modem  Greeks  term  it  OKvaX^(pp' 
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—  Silitnorp  foiiiiil  U  in  the  Greek  islands.  The 
mpaatav  of  Theopbrastus  and  Dioscorides  is  not  only 
Jie  same  as  this,  but  is  also  applied  to  other  species 
The  -fXKjtov  ni'xfiu6tc  of  Th«'(i|<hrasUis  is  (he  .V. 
A/rtc«num.  The  \))cv6o'iKTafivov  (lalse  dUTOftvov) 
ii  llw  Jf.  ftntdo  diciam  mm,  called  io  Attica,  at  the 
present  day,  /laSpofiufyo,  and  in  Lmoom,  dmipeiri- 

MARSU'PIUM  (fiapavtriov,  paXuvrmv),  a  Puree.* 
Tbe  pttcaa used  by  tbeandenla 
was  eonmonly  ■  htoII  lestheni 

bag,  and  was  often  closed  by  be- 
iiif;  drawn  together  at  the  month 
{ovanaaTa  (ia/.avTia')  Mtri  urv 
IS  commonly  repreaeoted  holding 
one  in  hfs  htnd,  of  whfeh  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  from  intaglio 

  in  the  Stosch  coileclion  at  lierlin 

presents  an  e.xnmple 
MAKFIA  LIS  FLAMEN.  (Kid.FLAMaK.) 
MARTIA'LES  LUDT.   (Vid.  Lvm  MiiaTtAtBs.) 
MARTVRIA  (fiaprvpia)  signifies  strictly  the  dep- 
osition of  a  witness  iii  a  court  (tf  justice,  though  the 
word  is  applied  metaphori<  aiiy  to  all  kinds  of  testi- 
mony.  We  shall  here  explain,  1,  what  persona 
wete  oompelmt  to  he  witnesses  at  Athens ;  S,  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  3,  in  what  man- 
ner their  eridencc  was  given ;  \,  what  was  the  pun- 
bht  iient  for  givmj;  false  evidence 

Nunc  but  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in- 
espacity  of  women  may  be  inferred  ftom  the  gener- 
ai  policy  of  the  Athenian  law.  and  the  absence  of 
any  e.vample  in  the  orators  where  a  woman's  eri- 
dence  is  produced.  The  same  obaervatiott  applies 
to  minors. 

Warn  weift  not  allowed  to  give  eridenee,  mless 

■pon examination  by  torture  {(inaavo^)  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  exceiitioii  to  thi**  rule,  viz., 
that  a  slave  nuL^ht  he  a  witness  aijainst  a  freeman 
in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder,*  though  Plainer* 
ttiinln  this  oniy  applied  to  the  giving  inlbrmation. 
The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evidmce  of  a 
ahve  belonging  to  his  opponent  challenged  him  to 
give  up  the  slave  to  be  examined  (ffyret  rdv  6ov- 
Aov).  The  challenge  was  called  ir/wxAijvtf.  The 
owner,  if  he  gave  him  ap,  was  said  l«do^  or  rra- 
paioim.  Biit  he  was  not  obliged  so  to  do,  and  the 
genersl  practice  waa  to  refuse  to  give  up  slaves, 
which,  iH'rIiap.s,  arose  from  humanity,  thou-jli  the 
^nmnent  always  ascribed  it  to  a  fear  lest  tbe  truth 
ihould  be  elicited.  The  orators  affected  to  eonsid- 
«r  the  evidence  of  slaves,  wrung  from  them  by  tor- 
Inre,  more  valuable  and  trustworthy  than  that  of 
freemen  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  they  alwav.-s  use 
this  argument  when  the  slave  had  not  been  exam- 
ined* 

Cithwns  who  had  been  disfranchised 
eoold  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more  than  as 
jurors  or  pkniitifFs)  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  for  they 
bad  lost  all  honourable  right*  and  privileges.^  But 
there  was  no  objection  to  alien  freemen.*  We  learn 
lnNnHarpoeration.'tbat  in  actions  against  freedmen 
fcr  neglect  of  doty  to  their  patrons  (uTroaraaiov  6i- 
«ai),  fiirricjners  were  not  all(j\ved  to  put  in  an  affida- 
vit that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  (1117  eiaa- 
Y^jinmr  diw).  Bat  this  ean  haidly  be  oonmdered 


an  «>ieep.lOB,  for  doeh  afldaTiiB  gave  an  nn«  je  m 

vantage  to  the  party  for  whom  tlw  v  \\  (  re  made 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  uas  competent 
to  give  evidence  for  himself,  though  each  waa  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  questions  pat  by  tbe  other. 
The  law  deelarad  rsf*  AvrMnow  twwaymc  tlvat 

uirOKpivnrOni  uXX^lMf  to  tfK^ruuivcrj,  ^apTXpiiv  it 
iUJ?.'  Tliai  the  friends  of  the  party  who  pi^ded  fo 
nim  (calleit  avvrryopoi)  were  not  incompetf  ijT  to^Vf 
evidence,  appears  from  the  fragment  of  l8M%>le 
BupkU.,  and  also  IVom  iBsehines,  who,  on  hto  tiMl 
for  riiiscrr/hjct  in  the  embassy,  calls  Phocioo  to  SB 
sist  Iniii  hoih  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.' 

'I'he  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  is 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  mve  MCb 
IS  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  ont  of  the  dot) 


1.  (Diowor..  in..  119.-pl,n  ,  H.  N.,  SI— TheophraM.. 
n.  p.,  n.,  I.  S.-D.llerWk.  Flora  (:ia»,ica,  p.  |J3,  IJ4.)— J. 
fNor  Mi.rcr!la->.  ^.  v.— Vnmi.  Do  II.-  Ru.t.,  iii.,  17.— PUut. 
Men^  II  .  ,  '."J  -IJ.  ,1, ,  II  ,  „i.,  33,  3:,  -IJ.  ,b.,  V..  vii.,47.— 
Id.,  HI.,  ...  3T.-y  ,  R,id..  v.,  i..,26..-.Xen..  I'onTiv., 

•>—*•<"»'••  <"^">viv.,  p.  4l>4,  cJ.  Uckkcr.)  — 4.  fAutiph  ,  Uo 
<Att.  Pruc..  p.  815.)— 6.  (Demo»ih..  c. 
•P"*^  WS.--U.,  e.  Onat.,  874.— HuJtw.kkf  r.  UitH-r  die  Uii- 
S*^'  ♦*•*<'•» -7-  Cl>ePio*h.,c  Ne«r.,  1353.-Wmclwmuth, 
M..!., «4  )-S  (ItoMMlb,  fl.  Lm^  937.  MaAim., 
fWi  Stqrfi4-t.  (S.  V. 
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evidence  as 

which  every  man  owes  to  the  state  .  and  there  i« 
no  reasiin  to  l)elieve  that  any  (n  rsons  (cicept  the 
parties  themst  lves)  were  exniipird  from  this  obli- 
gation. The  passages  which  Plainer*  and  Scbo- 
mann*  eite  in  avpport  of  tbe  contrary  view  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  the  ne  ar  relations  of  a  jurty 
were  rduclant  to  give  evidence  agaiiiht  him,  where- 
as the  fact  that  liiey  were  hound  by  law  to  give 
evidence  may  be  inferred  from  Demoetbenes.* 

Tbe  party  who  deeited  the  evidenoe  of  a  witaess 
summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  The 
summons  was  called  rrpuoKTiriaif.*  If  the  witness 
promised  to  attend,  and  failed  to  do  so,  lie  waa  lia- 
ble to  an  action  called  «kcf  ^un/iapnpum,  Wlieib* 
er  be  promised  or  not,  he  was  bonnd  to  att«!i:«i  •.  and 
if  bis  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  he  wa"* 
liable  to  an  action  (Mkt)  ^i/.uftrjo.  This  is  the  prob- 
able distinction  beiween  these  forms  of  aetioil,W 
to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt.' 

The  attcndanee  of  the  witneaa  waa  tmt  reipiaei 
at  the  uvuxpiffif.  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi* 
tion  before  the  superintending  magistrate  (v^^m* 
6iKa,-!rti!)tiiv).    The  party  in  whose  favour  he  ap- 
peared generally  wrote  tbe  deposition  at  home  upas 
a  whitened  board  or  toblet  (JuJLmtu^ov  ypoftaar' 
ttev),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the  mni;ist  rate's 
office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  deposed  thereto^ 
put  into  the  trax  (ixivo^)  in  which  all  the  documenia 
in  the  cause  were  deposited.   Jf  the  dqxwition  waa 
not  prepared  beAnvband,  as  mnat  ahraTs  have  bees 
the  eaw»  when  the  party  was  not  exactly  aware 
what  evidence  would  be  given,  or  when  anything 
toiik  (ilace  before  the  magistrate  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  as,  for  instance,  a  challenge,  or  qoestion 
and  answer  by  the  parties ;  in  audi  a  ease  it  was 
usual  to  write  down  the  evidence  upon  a  waxes 
tablet.    The  difference  between  these  methods  was 
rnurli  ihe  s.iiiie  as  lu  iween  writing  with  a  pen  00 
paper,  and  with  a  pcncd  on  a  slate;  the  latter  oottld 
eaaiiy  be  rubbed  out  and  written  over  again  if  n6> 
eeaaaiy.*   If  the  win  ess  did  not  attend,  his  ev^ 
dence  was,  nevertheless,  put  into  the  Im>x  ;  that  is, 
3Uch  evidence  as  the  party  ini* ml,  ,1  him  to  give,  or 
thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial.   For  all  testi 
monial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writing,  m 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the 
terms,  and  the  witness  might  leave  no  subterfuge 
for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehocnl.*    The  - 
uvuxpiaic  might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  fresh  evidence  might  he  brought,  hot  aona 
could  be  brought  after  the  la^t  day.  when  the  box 
was  sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  90  bv  htm 
tiUthedayoftnaL** 


I.  (UrnKAih.,  c  Steph.,  1131.)— t.  (D*  Fila.  Leg.,  p. fll. Ml 

ed.  Stfph.)-3.  (Alt.  Pr<«c..  p.  217.)— 4.  (All.  Prw.,  n.  S71.>— 
5.  (c.  Aphob..  M9,  MO,  855.)— ».  (D«mc«tb..  <  Tim«li..  IIM.| 
7.  (Mcirr  .uu!  -S  (lotnmno,  AU.  Pmr  .  |>,  ,187  Pi.i-nrr.  Alt 
Pn*-.,  P.  '-r*JI  I  (UeinrMlh.,  c.  St.  |.h.,  1  IK  y  I'm  *:b. 
r  Stt'ph  ,  1115,  1130.)— 10.  (DauMHli.,  o.  Aplwii.,  SJO- 14..  • 
BuH/t  iir  N..m.,  Mi.— Id.,  «.  rntmu.  al  Mw*  llttL-M,  • 
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Tlic  ibnn  of  a  depositioa  was  simple.  The  fnl- 
joviof  oranple  is  from  Den.ostbeoea:^  Archenom- 
idea,  son  of  Archedamas  of  Anagjrnis,  testifies  that 
•rtides  of  agreement  were  deposited  with  him  by 
Amlrocles  of  Sphtltiis,  Nausicratcs  of  Carjstus. 
Arteoioa  and  Apolludurus,  both  of  Pbaselus,  and 
Ital  tlw  agreement  is  &tiU  ia  bis  banda."  Hera  we 
tnost  obaerre  that,  whenever  a  document  was  put 
m  evidence  at  the  trial,  as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the 
ty'ul:-:)!*-  cf  a  8l  ,xe.  a  challenge,  or  an  answer  give  n 
tj  Conner  party  at  the  uvuxpiatf,  it  was  certified  by 
s  witness,  whose  depoaition  waa  at  the  aame  time 
praduoad  and  read.* 

The  whness,  whether  ha  bad  attended  belbre  the 
magistrate  or  not,  was  nbligcJ  t(»  be  present  at  the 
trial,  in  order  to  confirm  his  testimony.  The  only 
axecption  was  wbea  be  waa  iU  or  out  of  tbe  coun- 
nj,  in  whieb  ena  a  ooanmisaion  mif^  be  aeat  to 
examine  hfm.  'VU,  EaMAarvnA.)  All  evidence 
was  produrcd  by  the  fUMtf  during  bis  own  speech, 
tbe  Kkf^Apa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose.*  The 
witness  was  called  bv  an  officer  of  the  court,  and 
mottPted  on  the  laiaed  pbitform  (i9^J  of  the  spealc- 
er  while  his  deposition  was  read  over  to  Mm  by  the 
clerk  ;  he  then  signified  his  assent,  cither  by  ex- 
press words,  or  bowing  his  head  m  silence.*  In 
tbe  ediiioos  that  we  Itavc  of  the  orators,  we  see 
MNnetiBOM  Maprvaia  written  (when  evidence  is  pro- 
duced) and  sometiinea  Udprvpe^.  Tlie  student  most 
not  bo  deceived  by  this,  and  suppose  that  Roinftimes 
the  deposition  only  was  read,  somelirucs  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  were  present.  The  old  editors 
merely  followed  the  language  of  the  orators,  who 
said,  *•  call  the  witnesses,**  or  **  moiint  up,  witness- 
es," nr  *'  the  Hcrk  shall  read  you  the  evidence,"  or 
Bonicthing  to  the  same  efTect,  varying  the  expres- 
sion according  to  their  fancy  * 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required  either 
lo  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  lo  him,  or  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  {fiaprv- 
0€iv  ff  i^of^vitiv).  One  or  the  other  he  was  coni- 
pcUcd  to  do,  (If,  if  he  refused,  he  was  ntem  td  to 
paj  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachma  to  the  state,  which 
asDtenee  waa  immediately  proeiainied  by  the  officer 
cf  the  eourt,  who  was  commanded  K^.ijTrvnv  or  U- 
K?.tirtvetv  ai'Tov,  u  c  ,  to  give  him  noiice  lhat  he  was 
in  contempt  ami  iiad  iiiL'urrcd  the  line  * 

An  oath  was  usually  taken  by  the  witness  at  the 
tmKpunf,  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
party  at  an  altar  (rrpoc  rdv  (iufihv  liupKiaBji).  If  he 
had  not  attended  at  the  uvuKptaif,  he  might  be 
•worn  afterward  in  court,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  tbe  oath  of  denial  {i^ufioat). 
In  the  passage  just  cited  from  Lycurgus,  the  ex- 
pression 7xi6m>Taf  rd  Itpa  means  nothing  more  than 
touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and  has  no 
laference  to  victim.'^  '  Whether  the  witness  was 
always  bound  to  take  an  oath  is  a  doubtful  point.* 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  vofitfiot 
ipKO()  most  not  be  confounded  with  tbe  oath  taken 
by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  friend  or  other 
person,  out  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide  the 
causa  or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.  This 

I.  (e.  Lsor.,  917.)— S.  (Demarth.,  Pro  Phwm.,  M0,  M9,  057. 
-W..  c  Phaiuiip.,  104U.— Id  ,  c.  Steph.,  1150.)— 3.  (Iwai,  D« 
'\r^.,  39,  e<l.  Sleph.— Dpimwlli.,  c.  Eubul.,  1305.)— 4. 
(Ly».,  lit  EralM.  Mort.,  94,  ed.  Sipph — K«cti.,  Fall,  he^., 
tV,  ed.  Sieph.- D#mo«th.,  c  MeiJ..  MIO  — Id.,  c.  I'lxirm.,  913  — 
Iil.,c.  Sujih  ,  lll^9  — !J.,  c.  EuUttl.,  1305, )-5.  {VtJ.  Lvs,,  Pro 
Ifwilith.,  I47,  e<\.  Steph  —Ii*u»,  Do  Pyrr.  hrr..  45.  rJ.  Slcph.— 
t>eroQath.,c.  Cnlhpp.,  1238.- Id.,c.  Nenr..  1352.)— 0.  (Demmth., 
«.  Aphirii.,  ?M).-ia..  c.  Ne«r.,  ir3.— Id.,  c  Theocr.,  1394.— 
Mwm.  e.  Timan:'' .  10,  ed.  Suph.— iMnia,  Os  Attn-  Iwnd.. 
ff^sd.  tl*,.'*  -Id.,  c.  Lfocr..  196.  ed.  Stopb.— Meiw  aad  tcbA- 
IHBB,  Art.  Prufc..  p.  878.  —  PInlnci.  Alt.  Ptdc.,  p.  919.)  — 7. 
(VddMUMr.  OpuM.  Philol.,  vol.  1,  p.  37-39.)— 4.  {Vid.  De- 
Mth.,  e.  Conm.,  lUS.-'U^  0.  Zit/L,  lllft^id.,  0.  Bslml., 
1909.— .Cich.,  Ds  Pab.  Ltf.,  Mb  cd.  fMplk-tMannf  Alt. 


was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversarj,  upon  i 
challenge  given  and  accepted ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  Iliad,  sworn  by  (or  apon  the  beads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  («ard  rvv  tral 
r'lji ),  or  by  perfect  or  full-grown  victims  (*ta^  irpuv 
rr/.nui },  and  often  with  corses  upon  himself  o.^  his 
family  (ncor'  ifuXtiat).  and  sometimes  waa  aeeom* 
panied  with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing  tbrondi 
fire  (Sm  ToS  TTvpof).  The  mother,  or  other  female 
relative  of  the  p.irty  (who  could  not  boawitneaa) 
waa  at  liberty  lu  take  this  oath.' 

On  aome  extraordinary  occastona  we  liod  tbat 
fireemen  were  pat  to  tbe  torture  bf  a  aineial  daevaa 
of  the  people  or  tbe  senate,  as  on  the  oeeasion  of 
the  mutilated  Hennea  busts,*  and  they  were  lesa 
scnipulous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens ;  bat  (as 
a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  ConU  MM 
be  tortured  m  courts  of  juatice,  and  even  in  cmam 
cipated  alave,  Demosthenea  a^ya^  it  vroold  be  an  act 
of  imfknj  {oif  99109)  to  give  np  for  aueb  a  par* 
p<»e.* 

With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence,  see  E  mabti 
RIA :  and  with  reapect  to  tbe  affidavit  called  iti^utp^ 
Tvpia,  see  Haaas,  OaBxc,  p.  496. 

We  have  hitherto  ppoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  d leasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitrators.  Tbe  above  lemarlta,  bow. 
ever,  w>ill  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  tlic  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  in  uKpiati  as  well  as 
those  of  the  itKaarai  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witoeases  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  (ept  tbe  kjffwot  opeo 
until  the  last  day  (Arvp/av  f;fiipov).* 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  hberly  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (dinii  ipeviofuipTvpiup)  to  recover  com* 
pcttsation.  The  praeeeding  waa  sometinee  called 
'  tTTiaKfjif'tt^,  and  the  plaintifT  was  said  'frioK7i-rc<y^ai 
I  TTf  finpTvplf  or  T(p  iiupTvpt.^  This  cause  w  as  prob- 
ably tried  before  the  same  presiding  magistrate  as 
the  one  in  which  the  evidence  was  given.*  The 
form  of  the  plaintiff's  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's 
plea  in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes.* 
From  the  same  passage  wp  also  learn  that  the  ac- 
tion for  false  testimony  was  a  rt/iijrof  uyuv,  in  which 
the  plaintifif  laid  his  own  damages  in  the  bill ;  and 
from  Demosthenes*  it  appears  that  the  dicasts  had 
power  not  only  to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
also  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  urifila  by  a  Trpoarlptf- 
<Ttf.»  .V  Witness  who  had  been  a  third  time  eon- 
victed  of  giving  false  testimony  was  ipso  jure  dis> 
firanebised.'*  The  main  qoestion  to  be  tried  in  the 
cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his  evi- 
dence was  true  or  false ;  but  another  question  com> 
monly  raised  uas,  whf  llirr  lob  evidence  was  mate* 
rial  to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause." 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  evidence  against 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  eon- 
viction,  and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  sneb  a 
punislmient  (fur  in.vtance,  death  or  hanishinent)  as 
rendered  it  tmp<mible  for  him  to  bring  an  action^ 
any  otber  person  waa  allowed  to  institate  a  pablia 


I     I.  (I)«morth..  c.  Aphob..  859.  —  Id.,  c.  Boot.,  De  Date.  1011. 
-Id.,  c.  Tim.rth.,  1403.— Id.,  c.  Callip.,  1240.-Id.,  c 
126y  —  M..  c.  Nc#r.,  I3«5.  —  Wsrhmuth.  II..  i..  335.  — IludV- 
vralrkcr,  52-57.)— 2.  (Thirlwall,  ll  jl.  i..'  Givne,  c.  25,  p.  393.) 
I  —3.  (l)tm<«lh..  c.  Aphob..  65«.— Id.,  r.  Tim<.th.,  1200.— Meier, 
I  Ati.  Pre  .  p.  584.)— I.  {Vui.  I>rimwtli  ,  r,  .Mcid.,  541.— Id  .  c 
Timolh..  1190.— Meier  and  SctiOmatiii,  Alt.  Pruc.,  p.  «76.)-^* 
(luFUt,  De  Fynh.  hcred.,  39.— Id.,  D»  Diccor.  hand.,  M,  «tl 
!  Steph.— Dmueth.,  e.  Aphob.,  M0,tSft— Hanncrai.,  t.  v.  Ir 
njifaro.)— (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  49.)— 7.  (c.  St«ph.,  1119  — 
8.  (c.  Aphob..  849.  859.)— 9.  (Vul.  •Iio  leieai,  De  DiaMM[.|,a 
red.,  52  )-I0,  (Meior,  Att  Pr(ic.,  p.  SS3.)— 11,  (DeaMTMl 
Eaerg.  <t  Mi  n  .  [\S9,  IIRI.— Id.,  c.  Aphub.,  (OJ-^aiVii  MS 
,  1117.-  PUtMr,  Alt.  Pnx-,  i.,  400,  ^r.) 
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prose  adon  against  the  v^itness,  either  by  a  ypof ^ 
or  pciaaps  bv  an  tiaayytlia  or  T^jfio/.^.' 

After  the  conviction  of  liie  witnLss.  an  action 
might  be  maiatained  against  tbe  party  who  suborn- 
ed nim  to  give  false  eridenee,  called  du^  noKorex- 
vtuv.*  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  sinailar  ac- 
tion might  be  brouglit  against  a  person  who  had 
procured  false  cvkJchcc  to  be  given  of  a  defendant 
Uaviog  been  siimnioned,  after  the  conviction  of  the 
vjtaen  in  a  }pa^9  yi/cvioKXtireimf,* 

It  appears  ibat,  in  certain  cases,  a  man  who  bad 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  (iinrj  diudiKo()  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  fabt;  tet>liinony. 
Tbus,  in  inheritance  causes,  the  law  enacted  iuv  uX^t 
rtf  Tuv  ^iv6o(iapTyM£i»t  iroiUy  ii  ifgck  «mu  ntfi  av- 
rCitv  ror  Xv;r(c  *  This  was  the  more  necessary,  on 
accrmiit  of  tbc  facility  alTordcd  to  the  parties  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  causes  by  atfidaviis  {vid.  Ou- 
HABTTBtA),  and  also  becaut>e  no  money  oould  com- 
pensate  an  Athenian  fur  the  loss  of  an  inharitance. 
The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the  law  to  those 
who  had  been  (^(»nvicted  in  a  di/tj?  ylicvSojiaprvpiuv 
or  in  a  ypai^ti  iiviaq.  In  ttie  last  case,  the  convict- 
ed person  who  proceeded  against  the  witness  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  detennina- 
Uon  of  his  suit*  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed  to 
be  reversed  m  this  way  ;  but  whether  iliere  were 
not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly  doubted 
by  Schomann.*  The  scholiast  on  Plato'  is  evidently 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  Athenian  law,  to  convict  more  than  half  the 
number  of  the  witnesses.  This  appears  from  Uie 
passage  above  cited  firom  Isms  on  the  estate  oT 
Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expreeeiona. 

Wapruptiv  rim  is  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  man,  ica- 
'auapTvp^v  Tivoi  to  testify  against.  Maprvpeadat 
ID  call  to  witiK  ss  (a  word  used  poetically),  dtofiap- 
TvoeaOat,  and  sometimes  iittftaprvptoQau  ^o.p6v- 
nir,  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give  evidence.* 
iewit6o(iaffTvpdv  and  htMpnOv  are  never  used  indif- 
ferently, which  afTords  some  proof  that  testimony 
was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  fuiprvf  (witness 
in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  kA^i^ 
ot  ttXirypt  who  iBM«|y  gave  cvidcMC  of  tlie  sum* 
mons  to  appear. 

M.VSTK'RES  {fiaarijpec)  (Vid.  Zktetai  ) 
*.M.\hT'ICHE  {/iaarixn),  Oum  Mastich.  "This 
lb  oiirrectly  described  as  the  resin  of  the  Lentiscus 
b^  Dioscorides  and  PUhy.  It  is  the  PUtMkU  Len- 
tuau.  The  Chian  Mastieh  is  particularly  oam> 
mended  by  Oalen."*  The  wood  of  the  Pistachia 
Lentiscus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  much  esteeme<l 
by  the  (ireeks  at  the  present  day  for  fuel  They 
call  the  tree  axivof.  The  mastich  or  gum  is  only 
oollected  in  Scio.  The  ashes  of  the  wcxxl  are  used 
by  the  Athenian  soap-boilers  for  making  the  ley  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  In  Zante  it  is  also  con- 
sidered as  furnishitig  llie  hvst  li.xivium  The  lan- 
ners  employ  it  with  valanida  in  the  preparation  of 
ieailit T  In  Ithaca  an  oil  (axtvoXuSi)  is  expressed 
from  the  berry.  The  irxlvof  of  the  modem  Greeks 
is  also  the  irxivot  of  Theophrastus.  The  ancient 
verb  axivil^ofiai  ^>l^'^■fie3  "  to  chew  mastich*'  or  "the 
wood  u(_the  mastich-tree,n  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
brenUi  and  deanae  the  teeth.  Hie  gum  is  now 


I.  (Aador.,  Pe  Mni..  4.— Platiwr,  Att.  Prao..  411.— Meiar, 
f.  Proo..  Ml  — t.  (DABMMth.,  e.  Timoth.,  ISOi.  — Id.,  e. 
Len.  at  IfuM  I IIW.}— 3.  (Mei«r.  Att.  Prac,  7».)— 4.  (Imnu, 
MUlfB.  hcffMi*  W,  H.  Stepb.— Id.,  De  DicaH«.  bs-red.,  90, 
7v— 9.  (DWMitk,  C.  Timocr.,  T4l.)-«.  (AU.  Pmc..  761. )-T. 
*L.  >i.,  l4.>-t.  (DtnMUu  c  £mk.  «t  Mom  .  US0)-9. 
II  i^ji  ^  M-fllD.,  n.  If.,  ssiv.,lB.— Adtitf,  Arsaad., 

rris'bi..^ 


much  used  by  the  women  of  Tteker     tk»  taiai 

purpose.' 

M.\?5'ITGIA.    {Vid  Flaobum.) 

MA'i XRFAMI'LIAS.  (Kid.  MAsaues, 
p.  6Sa) 

MATK.\'IJ.\,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  ev 
ery  year  on  llic  1 1th  of  June,  in  honour  of  the  gf)d- 
dess  Mater  Matuta,  whose  lemjile  stood  in  the  To 
rum  Boarium.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Romas 
matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  oflbred  to  the  goddess 
consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthenware.' 
Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  solem- 
nities or  to  enter  the  teiii(i!f  of  ibe  f,'i>dil(  ss.  One 
slave,  however,  was  admitted  by  the  matrons,  but 
only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humiliating  treatment,  P- 
one  of  the  matrons  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  ehedc 
and  then  sent  her  away  from  the  temple.  The  ma- 
trons  on  tins  occasiuii  took  with  them  the  children 
of  their  sisters,  but  nut  iheir  own,  held  them  in  their 
arms,  and  finj^  welfare.*  The  statue  o< 

the  goddeas  waa  then  crowned  with  a  garland  by 
one  of  the  matrons  who  had  not  yet  lost  a  bos- 
band.*  The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  follow* 
ers,  who  identity  the  Mater  Matuia  with  lycucothea 
or  Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  .Vlairalia  by 
means  of  the  mytludogical  stories  which  relate  to 
this  Gredc  goddess.  Bnt  the  real  import  of  the 
worship  of  the  Mater  Matuta  appears  to  have  been 
to  inculcate  upon  iiiotbera  the  principle  tbal  they 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  tbeir  bisters  as 
much  as  of  their  own,  and  tliat  they  should  not 
leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  contempt  for 
whom  waa  arfmbolically  expressed  by  tlie  infliction 
of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one  admitted  into  the 
temple » 

MATRIMONIUM.    {Vtd  M»rriaos,  Ro«aw.) 

MATRO  NA.    ( i'ld.  Maiiriaob,  Roman,  p.  «SJ.) 

MAUSOLE'UM.   (Kid.  Ftitus,  p  4G1  ) 

MAZCyNOMUS  {ftu^ovofiof,  dim.  fia^ot^oftiov*), 
froiij  //-i'li,  a  loaf  or  a  cake;  properly  a  diah  lor  dis. 
tnbutiiig  bread  ;  but  the  term  is  applied  also  to  any 
large  dish  used  for  bringing  meattO  table.^  (Kid 
CcE  N A,  p.  874.)  These  dishes  weie  Piade  either  of 
wood,'  of  hronze,*  or  of  gold.** 

MEDIASTI'.M.  the  name  given  to  slaves  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the  dcho- 
liast  upon  Horace"  to  be  those  "  ^ ut  in  medio  xteiU 
ad  qumvit  imptrmU  punti."  The  name  is  chiefly 
given  to  certain  alavea  belonging  to  tlie  fomOia  run- 
tica,'*  but  la  also  applied  sometimea  to  alavea  in  the 
city,'* 

•.MED'IC.\  (MridcKr'j),  a  plant,  the  Lucerne  oi 
Purple  Medick  {Mcdicago  aativa).  It  has  its  name 
from  Media,  according  to  the  ancient  authorities, 
because  it  was  brought  from  that  country  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  under  Dari- 
us. It  passed  into  England  from  I'ranre  and  Swit- 
zerland. Some  of  the  English  botanists,  according 
to  Martyn,  called  it  Bmrgimiif  trdoO.  and  JTmUI 
fodder}* 

•MEDICA  MALA  (Mr;(5uu  w?.a).  the  fruit  of  the 
Citron-tree,  or  Cttnu  Mniira,  L.    Spreng*  i  and 
Slackhouse  think  that  the  Orange  {Cttnta  aurtu* 
littm)  was  also  oomprdwoded  under  the  term.  (VuL 
CiTaos.)»» 

MEDICIIIA  ('larptK^),  the  name  of  that  acienee 
which,  aa  Cdsus  says,'*  "  SamMemt^gritfnmittitt^ 

I.  (Dalweiri  Tout,  vnl.  i.,  239  1—2 .  ( Vjiini,  iJo  Litii  .  LaX., 
IT.,  p.  11.  Uip.— OviJ,  Fast..  VI..  4T5,  <tc.)— 3.  (I'lut.,  C«ii.il'. 
3. -Id.,  Qu«it.  Rom.,  p.  267.)— 4.  [Tertull..  Monogam  .  c.  H.; 
— S.  ((>MD(xtr«  Hanuag,  Dio  RrKg.  der  RAmcr,  ii.,  p.  7A.)— 4. 
(Athwi.,  T.,  90,  U.}-7.  {Vtm,  Da  Re  Rwt.,  iiL,  4.>-9.  (M 
lax,  Onom.,  vii.,  87.)— 0.  (Atbeii.,  it.,  SI.)— 10.  (Alhak^  t.,  ST.) 
—II.  (Bpiit.,  i.,  14,  14.)— U.  (Cic,  Cat.,  ii.,  S.— Coluni..  i..  0 
—Id.,  ii.,  13.)— 13.  (Dig.  4,  lit.  0.  t.  1,  >  i  ;  7,  tit.  7,  ■.  C  J— Ii 
(Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Oaocg.,  t.,  915.)— liw  (Dioaoor..  IM.-. 
Tbeophrut..  i.,  II.— AouM,  ApiitB-l.,  ■.▼*)— If.  fM  T' 
Ub.  i.,  P«c/at.) 
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whose  object  Hippocratps  defines'  to  be  the 
deli/ering  sick  persons  frutn  tl  eir  distrases,  and  the 
dininiabiog  the  force  of  sicknesses,  and  the  not  un- 
dertidnog  the  treatment  oTthoae  wfaoaiequite  over- 
come by  sickness,  as  we  know  that  medicine  i? 
here  oi  no  avail."  For  other  definitions  of  the  art 
and  science  of  Medicine  given  by  the  anctiitb,  see 
Faeudo-Galea**  The  invention  oi  medicine  was 
ikneal  tmiversally  attributed  by  the  aneieota  to  the 
gods  *  Another  source  of  information  was  the  ob- 
serving the  na.'ins  resorted  to  by  aniniab  when  la- 
bouring unilfT  diseasL'.  Plmy*  ^'ives  many  instan- 
eea  in  which  these  ini>tincttve  eil'urts  taught  man- 
Mod  the  pnqiertier  of  various  plants,  and  the  more 
simple  surgical  operations.  The  wild  goats  of  Crete 
pointed  out  the  use  of  the  Dictamnus  and  vulnerary 
bertis  ;  duii^.  wlien  indisposed,  sought  the  Tritieum 
mjpeiu,  and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyp- 
tiaoa  the  use  of  purgatives,  constituting  the  treat- 
ment ealled  Syrmaism.  The  hippopotamua  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  thL'  ( iiipiuyment  of  elyslt  rs  was  shown  by  the 
ibis  *  Sheep  with  wurnis  in  their  liver  were  seen 
aeeking  saline  substances,  and  cattle  aflheted  with 
dropsy  anxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We 
are  told*  that  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  had 
no  physician!^,  aii<i  m  ra-^rs  of  siclcness  the  patient 
was  carried  out  and  expui>ed  on  the  highway,  that 
any  persona  passing  by  who  bad  been  affected  in  a 
limilar  manner  mi^t  give  some  information  re- 
(pecting  the  means  that  had  afforded  them  reiief. 
Shortly  afterward,  these  ob^f•rva^ions  of  cures  w  ere 
luspended  in  the  temples  ut  the  gods,  and  we  find 
that  in  Egypt  the  walls  of  their  sanctuaries  were 
covered  with  records  of  this  descrption.  The 
priesu  of  Greece  adopted  the  same  practice,  and 
some  of  ihf  labkts  suspe  nd*  d  in  itieir  temples  are 
of  a  curious  character,  w  Inch  w  ill  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom. The  following  votive  tiiemorials  are  given  by 
Hieron.  Mercurialis :''  "  Some  days  back,  a  certain 
Cuius,  who  was  blind,  learned  from  an  oracle  that 
he  should  repair  to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent 

Eyers,  cross  the  sanctuary  from  ri^bt  to  left,  place 
five  fingers  on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and 
cover  his  ^yea.  He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight 
was  restored,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude. These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gads 
were  shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus."  '*  A  blind 
aoUier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  waa  inlbmied  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes  for  three  consecutive 
days:  be  received  his  sight,  and  returned  pubhc 
Ihanka  to  the  gods."  "  Julian  apjx  ared  lost  be  v  uiui 
all  hope  from  a  spitting  of  blood.  The  god  ordered 
him  to  take  from  the  altar  some  seeds  of  the  pine, 
and  to  mix  tliem  w  ith  honey,  of  whieli  mixture  he 
was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was  saved,  and 
ttme  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of  the  people." 

The  whole  science  of  medicine  was  divided  into 
five  parts,*  viz. :  ^voioXoyiK^,  Physiology  and  Anat- 
omy (vid.  Physiolooia)  ;  AinoXoyiKri,  .Ktiology,  or 
the  doctliOe  of  the  causes  of  disease  ;  na&o^yiKr/, 
FMhMogj (shL  Pathologia)  ;  "yyuivov.  Hygiene,  or 
the  art  of  preterrtitg  health :  Z^/ittuuK^,  Semeiol- 
ogy,  ur  the  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
including  Diagnosis  {vid.  Skmkiotica)  ;  and  Otpa- 
wnructj,  Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  healing  (ri^. 
TanAnonoA).  With  regard  to  tbe  medical  liter- 


,«.•,  1MB.  14,  p.  O0^«d.Kaiw.)— 3.  (Hippocr..  D«  Pntca 
WwIBii  tel.  ii«  p.  ia<— 'Fl»nd»4}alm,  Intiod.,  cap.  i.,  p.  074.— 
CSe.,  TB«e.  Due.,  iii.,  1.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xmi.,  I.)— «.  (U.  N., 
fill.,  41.) — S.  (Com pain  PieaJo-Galen,  Introil.,  c.  1,  p.  073.) — fi. 
iBrrnL,  L,  197.— Stnho,  rvi.,  c.  I,  »il.  Tauchn.«-Pkmd»<3«ien, 
ktrml.  1  c.)— 7.  (DpAfpGymnMt..  Amiil«l..  4lO|  tt7^|bt,S.) 
"4,  (nittd«M3»lm,  Inli  d.,  c  7,  p.  089.) 


ature  of  the  ancifiits,  W  hen,"  says  Liliie,'  '■  one 
searclK  mto  the  history  ^i  medicine  and  lh*»  etia* 
mcnceineiii  of  the  science,  the  first  body  of  Uocttim 
that  one  meets  with  is  the  collection  of  wrHinp 
known  under  the  name  of  the  work.s  nf  Hippocra- 
tes. The  science  mounts  up  directly  to  thai  origin, 
and  there  slops  Not  that  it  had  not  been  cultivated 
earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to  even  numerous 
productions,  but  everything  that  bad  been  made  bis 
fore  the  physician  of  Cos  has  perished.  Wr  haM 
only  remaining  of  them  f^-atiered  and  uneonni  cicd 
fraginr Ills  ;  the  works  oi  HipiHicrates  have  alont 
escaped  destruction ;  and,  by  a  singular  circum* 
staiR-e.  there  exists  a  great  gap  after  them  as  well 
as  before  them.  The  medical  works  from  HipiK)c- 
rates  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  .\lexan- 
drea,  and  those  of  that  school  itself,  are  completely 
lost,  txoent  some  quotations  and  passages  pre* 
served  ip  the  later  writers ;  ao  that  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  remain  alone  among  the  ruins  of  an 
cient  medical  literature."  The  Asclepiada?.  to  which 
family  Hippocrates  belonged,  were  the  suppiwed  de- 
scendants of  ..£sculapius  ('Aa«A9ff^(of },  and  were,  in 
a  manner,  the  hereditary  phyaieiana  of  Greeoe. 
They  professed  to  have  among  them  certain  seercts 
of  the  medical  art,  which  had  been  handed  dow  n  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor,  and  founded  sev- 
eral medical  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Galen  mentions*  three,  Rhodca,  Cnidos,  and 
Cos.  The  first  of  these  appears  soon  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  and  has  left  no  traces  of  its  existence 
behind  Fiom  the  second  proceeded  a  collection  of 
observations  called  Kvidiai  TiCi/dm,  "Cnidian  Sen- 
tences," a  work  of  much  reputation  in  early  times, 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,* 
whieli  ap|>ears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ga- 
len.* The  schodl  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  grea'-er  number 
of  eminent  physicians  that  sprang  l^rom  it,  and  M* 
pecially  from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  We  learn  from  Herodotus*  that  there 
were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools  at  Croto- 
na  in  .Magna  Grccia,  and  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  which 
he  aays  that  tlie  former  waa  in  hia  time  more  e»- 
teemed  in  Oreeee  than  any  other,  and  in  the  next 
place  came  that  of  Cyrene.  But  neither  of  these 
require  any  particular  noiice  here,  nor  w  ill  ii  he  ne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  mention  the  more  celebra- 
ted medical  sects,  referring  for  farther  particulars 
to  their  names  in  this  work.  The  oldest,  and  per* 
h.ips  the  moot  fnflaential  of  these,  was  that  of  tha 
DouMATtci,  founded  about  B.C.  400  by  Thessalus, 
the  stm,  and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippoc- 
r  tii  and  theneecalled  also  the  Htppocratici.  Theae 
retained  their  infiuence  till  the  rise  of  the  £iinaioi» 
founded  by  Serapion  of  Alexandrea  and  Phtllnna 
of  Cos  in  the  third  century  B.C  ,  after  which  time 
every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a 
long  period,  ranged  himself  in  one  of  these  two 
sects.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Themison  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Msthodici.  who  held  doctrines  near- 
ly intermp<liatc  between  those  of  the  two  sects  al- 
ready mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the 
Methodici  were  divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the 
doctrines  of  particular  phyaicians  became  more  gri* 
erally  received.  The  chief  of  these  aeets  were 
the  P.MEUMATici  and  Fi  lfctici  ;  the  former  foiindetl 
by  Athenacus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  .\.D.  ;  the  latter  about  the  same  time,  either 
by  Ainthinus  of  Sparta  or  hia  pupil  Archigenea. 
Tbe  EFisYirnirnci  (called  also  Hacnoi)  are  aqv 
poMMl  1()  have  agreed  very  neai|y  in  their  tCOetS  ^ 
with  those  ol  the  tcieclici. 


I.  ((EuTTM  Compl4tMdVin«onls,lrakL,liitRMl.,  cit.  1,  p 
3.)— S.  (D«  Meth.  Med  ,  i.,  1,  IMS.  *^^»t  &.)—>.  (D«  MM 
Vict,  ID  Morb.  Acut,)-'!.  (CaonNSl. is  UftMCT.,  likcit  M 
XV.,  p.  4S7.)-4.  ((ii.,  ill.) 
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II  only  r  niaiiis  tti  mention  the  pMncipal  uiedical 
luthors  aAer  Hippocrates  whose  works  arc  still  cx- 
Uat,  referring  fur  more  particulars  respecting  their 
wriUnci  to  toe  irtieles  on  Cnmotou,  Dubtbtica, 
PAimooUi  Phabmaosotioa,  Prymolo«ia,  Skmei- 
onoA,  and  Thirapsotica.  Celstis  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  ttie  Auguslan  age,  and  deserves  to  be 
mentiuned  more  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  neataeas  aod  judiciousness  of  his  coropilatioo, 
Ihaa  liir  aoy  original  contribuiiona  to  the  acieuoe  of 
Medieino.  Indeed,  many  porsmia  hsTe  doubted 
whether  Cclsus  were  really  a  professional  man,  or 
whether  he  only  wrote  his  svork  "  De  Medicina"  as 
a  sort  of  rhetorical  exercise.'  Dtoscorides  of  An- 
axarba,  who  lived  in  the  firat  centaiy  after  Christ, 
waa  for  many  eeotoriea  the  greatest  authority  in 
Materia  Medira.  and  was  almost  as  much  este(  nie<! 
as  Galen  in  Medicine  and  Physioloiiy,  or  Aristolle 
m  Philosophy.  Arctajus,  who  jjroh.ibly  lived  in  the 
line  of  fjero,  ia  an  iotereating  and  striking  writer, 
bodi  firom  the  betnty  of  hb  language  and  mm  the 
originality  of  his  opinions  The  next  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  perhaps  '.he  most  valuable,  as  he  is 
certainly  the  most  voluminous,  of  all  the  medical 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  Galen,  who  reigned  supreme 
ui  all  matters  relating  to  hia  art  till  the  coaunence- 
ment  of  modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Pergamus 
A.D.  131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  in  jirrat  honour,  and  passul  i;ri  at  part  of  bis 
days,  and  died  A.D.  201.  After  hiiii,  the  only  wri- 
ters deserring  particular  notice  are  Oribasius  of 
Fieiigaainii,  pbyaiciaa  to  the  Emiieior  Julian  in  the 
fiiarth  csentWT  after  Chriat ;  AStina  of  Amida,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century ;  Alexander 
Trallianua,  who  lived  something  later ;  and  Paulus 
.Egincta,  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

M£'DICUS  Clarpds),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cienta  to  every  profeosor  of  the  healing  art,  wheth- 
er physician  or  surgeon,  and,  aceordingiy,  both  di- 
vijiioiis  of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be  inclu- 
ded niider  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
physiciana  seem  to  have  been  held  in  hifb  esteem ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheoab  of  JeSaeulapius, 
who  waa  considered  as  the  father  of  ii,  there  was 
a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or  .«  <jrr  siioidd  prac- 
tise it.*  .1-]li,ui  mentions  one  of  liie  l.iu  s  of  Zaleu- 
cus  among  the  Eptzepbyrian  UK-nans,  by  which  it 
was  ordered  ttiat  if  any  one,  during  his  illness, 
ahottid  drink  wioeooatnuy  to  the  orders  of  tus  phy- 
aician,  even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  he  put 
to  death  for  his  disobedience  ;'  mtd.  .i  -eording  to 
Mead,  there  are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the 
people  of  Smyrna  in  honour  of  different  persons 
belongiiig  to  the  medical  profeaakm.*  The  follow- 
ing obaervation  concerning  these  medala  is  given  by 

Kuhii  •  "  Alii,  id'/iie  Uaud  iuhic  rtctiiis,  verusimilius 
ezislimabant  nomiiia  in  hisce  nummis  obvta  }■^in^nu 
$ipt^/utrt  medkoi,  qui  de  Snyrnais  ftUt  maiiea  or- 
lit  eepudmu  Aeae  mmurintt  ui  fotiua  nmrnot  iili- 
u»  um»  magittuoiu.  Vid.  partim  CI.  Wbe,  in  Mum. 
Bcilci.,  p.  140,  qui  Meadiana-  sentenlia"  accrl>U8  ex- 
•titit  censor,  partim  Jos.  Eekhcl.  in  IM-tr  yum. 
Veter.,  to.  ii.,  p  539,  et  Jo  Cph,  Uaseiien,  in  I.<  x  Umr. 
Rei  Num.  Yet.,  to,  iv.,  p.  2,  Lipa.,  1790-6,  qui  n. 
IS19,  plorea  scriptores  de  SmymKorum  nommiaao- 
duxit  "  (In  voce  "  .Aptdlophanes '")  If  the  deeree 
of  the  Atlrfjnians  (published  among  ihe  letters  of 
Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  .Soranus*  can  be  de- 
pended on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon 


1.  (ru.  Mich.  CKntt.  Jo»t.  Ewlivnbw-h,  Epirtola,  Ac,  «bi 
"  D»  »•©  Don  Mixlico  Prartiro  disMTitur."  Lip*.,  4to,  ITTf; 
•l»i>  l,e  Clcir'ianiJ  S[>rfni?pri  Histonei  of  Mwlirmc  1—2.  (Hr- 
•  uim,  F»b.,  274  )— 3.  (V»r.  lint.,  ii  .  37.)— 4  ( niM^n-ilin  <ie 
Nummn  quibuwlajn  a  Smyrni-ii  ui  Mi-ili<  .inim  huciiiirm  j»Tr\i»- 
»M,4to,  Load..  1754  >— 5.  (AiMaam  a.l  Eli  nch.  Mc.lir,,r,  Vc-  i 
Mr.  %  Sit,  k.  Fabricio,  m  OiUiuth.  Uraca  »hib«tum,  4to,  Lim.,  | 
UH-e.>>a.  (ih  Vila  Hi|i^.>  { 


that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to  Herei 
les  ;  tic  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly  ioilia'.«4 
into  the  Eleusmian  mysteries,  and  maintained  in 
the  Prytaoeom  at  the  sute'a  expense.' 

As  there  were  no  hospittia  among  the  arcjents. 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medic.il  pupib  were 
the  'KaK^.Tj-niela,  or  temples  of  -tsculapius,  where 
the  votive  tablets  furnished  them  with  a  collectios 
of  cases.    The  Aadeiwadae  {tid.  Mkoicina)  were 
very  atrict  in  exsmining  into  and  overlooking  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  the  fa- 
mous Hippocratie  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  up  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  as  ancient) 
requires  to  be  inserted  here,  as  being  the  moat  en- 
rioua  medical  monument  of  antiquity.   "  {  swear 
by  Apollo  the  pfayaieian,  by  ,<£sculapius,  by  Hygeia. 
ami  Panarein,  and  ail  the  gods  and  goddesses,  call- 
ing them  tu  witness  that  I  will  fulfil  religiously,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment,  the 
solemn  promise  and  the  written  bond  wlueh  I  now 
do  make.   I  will  honour  as  my  parents  the  master 
who  has  taught  me  this  art,  and  endeavour  to  min- 
ister to  all  his  necessities.    I  will  consider  lii.s  chil- 
dren as  my  own  brothers,  and  will  teach  them  my 
profession,  should  they  expreaa  a  desire  to  follow  it, 
without  remnoeratiott  or  written  bond.  I  wiU  ad- 
mit to  my  lessons,  my  discourses,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  lie*  n  iiis<Til>ed  as  pu 
pits  and  have  taken  the  medical  oath ;  but  no  one 
else.   I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen  aa 
may  he  best  auited  to  the  condition  of  my  patients, 
according  to  the  beat  of  my  power  and  judgment, 
seeking  to  preserve  them  from  anything  that  might 
prove  injurious.    No  inducement  shall  ever  lead  me 
to  administer  poison,  nor  will  I  ever  be  the  author 
of  such  advwe:  neither  will  I  contnttnis  to  aa 
abortioo.  I  wQI  maintain  religiously  tin  purity  and 
integrity  both  of  my  con<luct  and  ol  my  art.    I  will 
not  cut  any  one  fur  the  stone,  but  will  leave  that 
operation  to  those  who  cultivate  it  {Ux^^au  M 
iayuT^tv  wdfxlai  npiftof  njode).    Into  whsievct 
dwellmga  I  may  go,  I  wiO  enter  them  irith  the  sole 
view  of  succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  in- 
jurious views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any 
immodest  action  towards  women  or  men,  freemen 
or  slaves.   If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  uu- 
professionaVy  in  common  life,  I  happen  to  hesr  of 
any  circumstancea  which  should  not  be  revealed.  I 
will  consider  thera  a  profound  secret,  and  observe 
on  the  subject  a  religious  siienee     May  I,  if  1  rii;iJ- 
ly  observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it,  enjoy 
good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  piaetioe  of  ]  my 
art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  forever;  ahoukl  I 
transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reverse 
be  my  lot."    .\s  regards  the  pas.sage  of  the  taih, 
given  above  in  the  original  Greek  ('/s^opvou  iH,  k.  r. 
\.),  though  the  writer  has  translated  it  thus,  both 
here  and  also  in  page  241,  he  doea  noi  feel  at  all 
sure  that  the  other  constriMtion,  vit.,  mdcing  n-p^fior 
rijoie  depend  on  cKxupi'jnu.  is  not  preferable  With 
regard  to  the  oath  it.self.  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  spurious     but  M  I-ittre,  the  editor  of  the 
new  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates,  believes  it  to  be 
gennioe.  For  s  eopioua  and  learned  e^plsnntion  of 
every  clause  of  the  oath,  see  Meibom^  editioni  Or. 
and  Lat ,  Lugd.  Bat ,  4to.  1643 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  [iliysieian  in  iluxe 
times  may  be  fonned  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.*  that  the  .Eginetans  (about  tbeyetr  B.(l 
532)  paid  Democedea  from  the  public  treasury  ens 
talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  t.  e.  (if  we  reckon, 
with  Huasey.*  the  .€^ginet»n  drachma  to  be  worth 

1.  jCnmparft  Plin  .  H  N.,  Vt  )—i.  {V%d  J.  C.  Athm- 
m.inii.  Ili»t.  Hi[ij«irr  ,  in  Fabr.  Bibl  Gr.,  eJ.  Harlu,  or  ■ 
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jr  Hd-U  nui  Quite  844/. ;  be  afterward  received 
inm  the  Athoniana  one  handled  iniiua,  i.  e.  (reck- 
oning, with  Husaey,  the  Attic  drachma  to  be  worth 
9ld.).  rather  mure  than  406/. ;  nnd  he  was  finally  at- 
tracted to  Samoa  by  being  ofltTrd  Ity  Polyrralcs  a 
salary  of  two  talents,  i.  e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  487/.  lOt.  It  should,  boweTer,  be  added, 
lhai  Vakkenaer  doubta  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment of  HerodotQs  with  respect  to  the  JEginei»na 
and  Athenians  (and  apparently  with  reason),  on  the 
{round  that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  their 
gieatee:  wealth,  only  alluwed  their  ambasaadoia 
two  dradiaue  (or  1$.  7^4.)  per  iajf  i.  * ,  aoaiewhat 
toaa  tim  thirty  poanda  per  aniram.*  A  phyafeian, 
called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratus*  and  Clrombro- 
tus,*  IS  said  by  him  to  have  received  one  hundred 
talents  for  curing  King  Antiocbus.  which  (if  we  sup- 
poae  Um  Atlie  taleota  of  the  atandavd  of  Alexan- 
der'a  coinage  to  be  nent,  whieb,  Moordinf  to  Hos- 
sey,  was  worth  243/  15j  )  would  amount  to  24,375/. 
If,  however,  the  Aii  .\,iniircan  stamiard,  which  is 
found  m  the  coins  ul  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amouot  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  U.  3id.) 
tatBjML;  aa  almoat  ineradible  aom.  It  Mens  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks  in  those 
tunes  (as  afterward  in  the  later  k<iman  Empire:  see 
Akchiatek)  for  slale.s  to  mamtain  physicians,  who 
were  paid  at  the  public  coAt  and  ihe&e,  again, 
had  auendantik  tut  the  JBoat  part  slaves,  who  exer- 
cised their  calling  aaoog  people  of  low  condition.* 
The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine 
at  first  from  the  Etrurians  and  afterward  from  the 
Greeks.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the  harunpices 
practised  medicine  in  coiHie.\ion  with  the  augurs, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Spreogel,*  who  vefarded  the 
•noiont  Roman  leg«nda  as  hialorieal  faeta,  ft  mm 
pnliaUy  some  of  these  that  Amulius  sent  to  Rhea 
Ufa,  when  she  was  pregnant,  to  examine  the  na- 
taio  of  her  mysterious  disease.'  One  of  the  most 
aadent  ouatoms  at  Rome,  in  order  to  ward  off  epi- 
dntie  diieases,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  was  the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by 
TarqutK  of  the  Sibyl.  In  ttie  earlier  times  of  the 
Roman  )v.<)^blic,  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  OAirnown.*  and  for  some  time  afterward 
the  exercise  of  i^e  proliMsion  was  in  a  great  mess* 
ure  confined  to  porsons  of  servile  rank  ;  for  the 
richer  fauulies,  having  slaves  who  were  skilled  in  all 
sorts  of  trades,  Sic.,  generally  possessed  one  or  more 
that  understood  mc^icioe  and  surgery.'  To  this 
practice,  however,  there  were  many  ezceptlona :  e. 
g.,  the  physician  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  Juli- 
us CKsar  by  the  piratee  at  the  island  of  Pharma- 
cusa,'"  and  wh(»  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch 
Arcbagathus,  who,  being  the  &nt  foreign  surgeon 
that  settled  at  Bona,  baa  a  shop  bought  for  him  at 
the  public  expense,  and  waa  present«i  with  the  jus 
Quihtium  B.C.  219  ;**  Artorius,  who  la  known  to 
have  been  a  physician,"  and  who  is  called  the  friend 
of  Au)?u8tu8  As(ia|Mi,  whom  Cicero  calls  his 
liriend  Asclepiades,  the  friend  of  Crassus  the  ora- 
tor Eudemua,  who  is  called  by  Tacilua*'  the  friend 
and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  otben.  The  hatred 
liome  by  Cato  the  censor  against  the  Greek  phy- 
smana,  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Rome, 

^  I.  (aitolafb..Aclwra., <».)—«.  (H.  N.,  sxiz  .  3.)-*.  (H.N., 
^1.  17.)— 4.  (Xeo.,  M»ni.,  9.  ♦  5.— PUto,  OofK.,  ♦  M.— Stra- 
bu,  if  p.  139.— Dtod.  Sic-,  111..  13.)— 5.  (Pl«to,  DeL«ir.,  it.,  p, 
7J0,  od.  Steph-- BSckh,  Pul.l.  Econ.  of  Athem.  vol.  i.,  p.  Ififl.) 
—a.  (Hi«.  d«  U  Med.)— 7  iUioiiy».  Hal.,  i. ,*(*.)— (H.  N., 
■zis.,  3.) — 0.  (Midiiletoa'a  F,m»y,  "  he  Medicorum  apiid  Rotua- 
mm  de^entium  cunditiime,"  Caniab.,  ITSfi,  4tu,  and  tbe  vanoui 
Hwwen  to  it  that  appfiared  on  in  pubiicatioiu) — 10.  (Suetoo., 
J«iL,4.)— IK  <Kti.C«MnboQ*«  note  on  SuoioniiM.)— 13.  (Cm- 
Ikm  Hsmias  ap.  PUn.,  II.  N.,  zsix..  6.)— 13.  (Cicl.  Aural.,  Da 
Mwk  Aetxt.,  lii..  U,  p.  334.)— 14.  (Plaurdi,  Brat.,  e.  41,  «1. 
1hBflhs>t  when,  howeTcr,  it  ihoulil  be  anttoad  that  aooM  adt- 
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ia  well  known,  but  it  ia  not  tiue  that  be  emaoi: 
them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.*  With  reepeet  to 

the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  data 
for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beg.nning  of  the  Empire, 
we  learn  from  Pliny*  that  Albulius,  Amintius,  Cal- 
petannai  Gasahis,  and  Rubriua  gained  250,000  so- 
tercca  per  annum,  t.  <.  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  the 
mille  nommi  (teatertium)  to  be  worth,  after  the  retgs 
of  Augustus,  71.  16j  3d.),  1953/.  'Zt.  Qd. ;  that  Quin 
lua  Stertinius  made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  content 
tttfeeeive  from  the  emperor  600,000  sestercss  per 
annum  (or  VKtU.  A«.)t  «•  Iw  might  have  mnle 
600,009  aeatereee  (or  4087i.  10« )  by  his  private 
practice  ;  and  that  he  and  his  brother,  who  received 
tbe  same  annual  income  fruni  the  Emperor  Claudi 
us,  lefl  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstand- 
ing lai|e  sums  that  th^  had  spent  in  beautifying 
tba  ei^  of  Naples,  tbe  sum  of  thirty  millions  of 
sesterces  (iir  S34,1IU.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qualify  a  physician  at  Rome  lor  the  legal  practice  of 
hia  profession  in  tbe  early  times,  we  know  nothing ; 
afterward,  however,  thia  waa  onder  tbe  superintend* 
ence  of  the  archiatri.   (  Kirf.  AscHUTst ) 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with  un- 
der till'  emp'Tors  were  latrosophisla  (see  tlie  word) 
and  Actuanta,  ' KKTovupto^  The  latter  was  a  title 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  given  appareotlj 
only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  use 
nf  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latin  authors.* 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  Zai-h  iria^,  who  is  better 
known  by  bis  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  hia  real 
name,  several  other  (diyaioiaiis  m  reoorded  as 
havinfarrivad  at  this  dignity. 

MEuIMNUS  (ftiStftvof  or  {tiitfvot  airripdf),  the 
principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  used 
especially  lor  measuring  corn.  It  had  different 
si7.es  in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  Tbe  Atlic 
medimana  was  equal  to  six  Roman  modii.  (Nepos, 
Vit.  ilfr..e.  I.— die.,  tn  Km-.,  n.,  iii.,  M,  4ft.  where 
Cicero  explains  50,000  medimni  by  300,000  modii, 
and  36,000  medinini  by  216,000  modii. — Suidas,  a. 
«.~Rb(Mnn.  Fann.,  64. 

**  Hujut  dimidium  fert  urna,  vl  et  t/MM  SMiiSIM 

Amphora,  lerquc  capit  modmm.") 

.Suidas  makes  tbe  medimnus  =108  litrs,  con* 
founding  it  apparently  with  the  metretes.  The 
medimnus  contained  11  galls.  7-1456  pints  Engliah. 


divided  into  the  feUowiog  parts 

Galli. 

each 


u 
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78376 
7-9388 

i-«6n 

9911 
■4955 


6  laroi, 
IS  ^/ueKTO 
48  xo^purer 

9(5  ^tarai 
192  KoriiTuu 

of  which  the  ^ohvf,  fh^%  and  xorvX^  and  their 
farther  subdivisions  were  common  to  the  dry  and 
fluid  measures,  but  the  jfojvjf  was  of  different  sixer 

{Vid.  MeTHLTES.  ClltXNIX.  XF.eiTK.S,  CoTYI.A.) 

•MEDI(h\  (.M;;(!<oi'),  according  to  Lobelius,  a 
species  of  Violet.  Tins  opinion,  however,  is  reject- 
ed by  Dodonaeus  and  Uauhin.  According  to  Adain% 
the  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  it  vras  the  Cm» 

pnnula  iaciniata  * 

MEDITRINA'LIA  was  one  of  the  festivals  con- 
nccted  with  the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It  took 
place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which  d^  the 
people  of  TiBtium  began  to  taste  their  new  wtne 
imuaium),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customary  to  pro* 

X.im.  Sprongal,  Bitt.  ds ts Ktd.)— S.  (II.  N..  xxii.,  8.)— • 
^Yi4.  Du  Caiwe,  GIoM.  Grac,  torn.  *.,  p.  44,  and  Poaaini,  Gloaa 
ad  Par h vine r.  Hitt.  Androoiei,  turn.  i..  n.  MS,  aeq.,  and  torn,  u, 
4M,  MS.I-4.  (DioagoTn  iv..  IS.— HardMiia  mi  Plia-,  H.  N. 
■  ,7l~BBiiUa,l  *-     * 
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aouiiM  iLe  words,  **9*tu»  tmum  nmm  hiko,  uUri 
motm  morbo  metUor."*   Varm  derives  the  ntim  of 

Uie  festival  fruiii  Uw  litalin);  power  of  the  new  wine, 
but  Festut  speaks  ol  a  goddess  Medilrina. 

MEGA  LE'SI  A,  M  KG  A  LENSIA,  W  MEGALEN- 
SES  LUDI,  a  reaiival  wiih  games  oelebraled  at 
Rome  in  the  month  or  April,  and  in  honour  of  Ihe 
great  motlipr  ol  llif  >^u<!s  (('vhflo.  fic^u'/rj  x^n'x;. 
whence  llu'  it-.-^iival  Jenved  ila  name).  I'lie  btatue 
•f  the  gudili '^H  \s  a»  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus 
ill  the  year  303  B.C.,  and  the  day  of  its  anival  wm 
solemnised  with  a  magnificent  procession,  feetister* 
nia,  and  pani";*,  and  great  niiinbfrs  (if  jm uplp  carripd 
presents  to  tlie  goddess  on  the  Capil«>l  '  i  he  reg- 
utar  oeiebration  of  tlie  Mcgalesia,  liowever,  did  not 
begin  till  twelve  years  later  (191  B.C.X  when  the 
temple  which  had  l>een  vowed  aid  ordered  to  be 
built  in  203  U.C.,  wa»  completod  and  dedicated  by 
M  Junius  Brutus  *  Bui,  from  another  passage  of 
Livy,*  It  appears  the  Meiialesia  had  already  been 
celebrated  in  193  B.C.  the  festival  lasted  for  six 
days,  beginning  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  season  of 
tins  )«-stival,  like  that  (<l  the  wlmle  month  in  which 
It  tooli  place,  was  lull  ul' general  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ing. It  was  customary  for  the  wealthy  Romans  on 
this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to  their 
repasts,  and  tlie  extravagant  habits  and  the  good  liv- 
inj?  during  these  fe.->tive  days  were  ptohahly  carrieil 
to  •'  very  high  degree,  whence  a  seiiatus  eon»iiltum 
WIS  isaiied  in  161  B.C ,  prescribing  that  no  one  should 
go  beyond  a  certain  extent  of  expenditure  * 

The  games  which  were  held  at  the  Mcgalesia 
were  purely  scenic,  and  not  rircenses.  They  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  tronl  of  the  temple 
of  tlie  goddess,  but  afterward  also  in  the  theatres  * 
The  first  ludi  soenici  at  Rome  were,  aceording  to 
Valerius  Antias,  introduced  at  the  Mefsleaia,  t.  e., 
either  in  193  or  191  BC  Tlio  day  which  was  es 
pecialiy  set  apart  for  the  perlormance  «f  sirenie 
plays  was  the  third  of  the  festival.'  Slaves  were 
not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the 
magistrates  appeared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 
pnelexta,  whence  the  proverb  purpura  Mr!,'<i!fn.^is 
The  games  were  under  llie  8U[k  ritiieiKlt  nee  of  the 
curule  a>diles,*  and  we  kn<iw  that  four  of  ilie  extant 
plays  of  Terence  were  perTtirined  at  lite  Mc^lesia. 
Cicero,*  probably  contrasting  the  games  of  trie  Me- 
galesia  with  the  more  rude  and  har!).irons  gamrs 
and  exhibitions  of  the  circus,  calls  tliem  muximc 
tatli,  soltmnrx.  i /! i i' loti.** 

*MELAMPYilON  {juXuittrvfim},  the  Mel*mpyrum 
wrMMMt  or  Field  Cow*wheat,  according  to  Sprengel 
and  Staekhouse  '* 

•MELAN'CRANI.S  (fii^ayxpavif),  a  species  of 
Sekmuu  {axoivt^).  i^prengel  malm  it  the  8ehmnu» 
mgfieana,  or  Black  Bos-rush.'* 

•MELAN10N  (/tr^aviorX  neeordinff  to  Stack- 
horise,  that  variety  (if  the  Vuthi  otiorata  which  goes 
by  the  English  name  of  the  "  dark  bhie  dontile  vio- 
let."'* 

•MELANTE'KIA  (juXa»na>Mi,  the  Inkstonc, 
Dioseortdes  says  of  it,  that  »  some  have  taken  it  to 

be  the  same  Willi  sory  (r7  '<,n  \  frtmi  which  it  is  <lis- 
tinct.  thoiigh  not  unhke  "  Sprengel  thinks  the  fie- 
%avTrji)ia  of  Dioscorides  different  from  that  of  (Ja- 
hin.  The  fonncr  be  holds  to  be  an  arseniate  of  cop- 

ET,  Uie  other  earniot  be  so  well  asoertained.  Dr. 
idd  says.  "Thn  Mdantrna,  or  Inkstone  of  Pliny, 
seems  to  be  a  variety  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  has 

I.  I  Varro,  t>p  I.isie.  I.»t.,  v.,  p.  57,  Uip.  —  Fp»I'H,  ».  x.  Mi-ai- 
tnoaln.)— 2.  (l.iir..\»n  ,  M.i  -3.  (Lit.,  mri..  3<5.)— 4.  (njir., 
M.)— S.  (Gcllun.  li..  21.  —  r..ii,pare  *,)  —  f>.  (Cic..  !)♦• 
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been  formed  in  a  matrix  containing  vegolable 
tringent  matter,  which,  uniting  with  the  metallic 
aalt,  has  produced  natural  ink."    Dr.  Hill  calls  u  a 
vitriol,  consisting  principally  of  iron  with  a  lutk 
copper.' 

•MELANTHION  {fuUvAut*),  accordinff  is 
Sprengel,  the  Niptlla  taltra,  or  Peppej-wort.  ThS 
.->eed  of  ihe  fitAiivdiov  was  called  (vit/L  MinyilMI^ 
lions  Its  various  uses  in  medicine.* 

•MEL.VNU'RU8  (/uXtPcvpof),  a  species  of  Fisk, 
the  S^anu  Mdanmut  esUsd  in  Itabui  sdbsis,  in 
Frenoi  9iMe.  It  Is  the  Othia  of  Cnvfer.  It  is  s 
silvery  fish,  striped  with  hlacki.^h.  inid  liavinir  a 
broad  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  from  which 
latter  circumatanee  its  Ondt  name  (whidi  iwiMS 

black  tail")  b  derived.* 

•MCLEA  (^Xro).   This  term,  naed  by  itseH, 

in,iy,  aerorilaiu  to  Adriins,  be  <-\jppfised  generally  to 
apply  to  the  J'yrus  maiiu.  or  Crab  Apple.    The  oyM- 

na^it  of  Theoeritos,  lis  thinks,  any  he  prosMnwd  tm 
be  the  same.* 

*MELE'AORIS  (ntXeaypir).  the  Gnloen-hen  or 
Pintailn,  the  ATuintf/fl  Mrlfni^ns  of  Linnr>  ii<i  Ii  was 
a  bird  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  not  uncom- 
mon, we  may  aappose,  in  the  time  of  Rinsanias, 
who  says  it  wns  an  oflkrinf  in  the  mysteries  of 
Isis,  of  persons  hi  s  moderate  eonditien  of  life. 

The  Greek."?  expressed  the  «cn  ariiinj:  of  this  hird  by 
KayKu^eiif.  Tlic  deMcnption  givt  n  Ay  (.  htus.  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by  Atbenirosi 
was  properly  applied  to  the  Giiinea«A>wl  by  Paol* 
mier.  contrary  to  the  explanation  of  Cseanbon  and 
Scaliger.  Varro  and  Pliny  confound  the  Mrftaerta 
with  the  Gallina  Ajncana,  but  Columella  distui' 
guisbes  them  from  one  another  The  diffinenea^ 
however,  is  by  no  meana  strikinf,  end  IndieaMn 
merely  a  variety  in  the  species,  ^re  most  be  tn> 
ken  not  to  confound  th'-  'I'urkey  wiih  the  Mel*  .Tifria, 
as  the  former  bird  was  not  known  in  Luro^n-  liclore 
the  discovery  of  America.* 

MEL'IA  (/ie;Ua).   (  KmL  Hast*,  p.  488.) 

*MEf  JA  (/irAta),  a  species  of  Ash,  most  probnMy, 
according  to  .'^lt)thorp  and  others,  the  Vranniui  or- 
nug.  The  fiovfttMa  of  Theophrastus  was  the  /"rax- 
tnui  ezcMvr,  ss  StsflMioose  and  Schneider  iwva 


•MBLIA  TERRA  (MtyX/e  7^  Melisn  Berth,  ss 

called  from  the  island  of  Melos,  where  it  was  ob- 
tained. "  The  .Melian  earth  of  iIk*  ancients,"  says 
Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  fine  while  marl,  of  a  loose, 
crumbling  texture,  end  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
other  fluids.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  have  been 
of  other  colours  :  but  that  it  was  really  white  we 
have  the  unquestionaWe  authority  of  I'liny  TTie 
occasion  of  this  error  is  no  more  th.m  the  rortfoond- 
ing  of  M^Atof  with  M^AiMf,  wbiob  last  cornea  from 
fiiiXev,  **  an  apple.**  and  has  no  connexion  whatevei 
with  the  former.'"* 

•MEEILOTIJ.S  (tAOj^MTo^),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Mclllot,  or  Meltlotus  ojieinalis,  acco'dmt:  tO 
Sprengel  Stackhoose  calla  it  the  Tn/oiium  qfiri- 
mde,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  plant  * 

•MEI.IM (fir'j'iiiTi'/'n)  Diophanes,  a  writer 
mentioned  in  the  (impdmea,  makes  these  to  have 
been  apples  ingratied  ii[Hin  quinoes.  TbSJ  STO  < 
ed  Mala  nuutea  by  Varro.* 
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*^IE1<I  NE  (ufP.JtQ),  the  I'antcum  miUiaceum,  or 
MUlet- 

•M£LIS,  Uie  Badger,  or  Urma  mtUa.  Galea  taa* 
bera  Mppowd  to  adade  to  it,  m  bebg  an  animal 


( Vtd. 


•iMtJ.lbSA  (/iiXiaaa  or  -rra),  the  Dee 

•M£US$OFHYLLON  QuXtao6*vUoi>),  •  plant, 
«i»  t  ailed  beoanaetlie  kw  are  food  of  its  Umm*,  aa 

Dioii'iiridt's  informs  us.  It  has  istalks  and  leaves, 
Mxrur  liiig  t  t'.uj  same  aulhorily.  like  black  liorc- 
hound,  (ini)  ilicy  are  bigger  and  narrower,  not  so 
foagb»  aad  smeliiDg  lU^e  citron.  This  descri^ioo, 
lUrtyn  think*,  agrees  very  well  with  the  Mditamm 
Baum,  a  cotiimon  Iierb  in  Englisli  gardens.  \'arrD 
informs  us  that  the  Latin  name  for  this  plant  was 
*piatCrum;  Columella,  houevt  r,  speaks  o{  aptasti  um 
and  nuitsiophyUon  (or  nultpkyilum)  ^  of  two  ditfer- 
aat  herbs.' 

•MELOLONTHE  OuijXuXJvi??),  a  apecif>8  of  Bee- 
tle, most  probably  the  HcaraiMtu  mdoUnUke,  or  Cock- 
chafer.* 

•MELO'PEPON  (/MjXoJTcfTuv).  The  great  dilfi- 
eulty  in  determining  what  the  melopepontM  were, 
nriaea  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  treated  of  the  summer  fhiita  frequently  inter- 
changin;,'  ihc  terms  by  winch  they  were  df&ignattij. 
"Even  LudovicusNonniu:*,"  ohserves  .\dain8,  "who 
lias  bestowed  ao  much  pains  in  iiiu.^trating  the  Res 
Ciitruk  of  the  aneieots,  adm  its  himself  inuch  at  a  loss 
io  deciding  what  the  meioptponcM  were,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  iriflinrs  to  think  that  they  were  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  mclon-i.  i>chneider,  in  like  manner, 
anppoees  the  ^q^TfVuv  to  be  referable  to  the  Cu- 
tmmut  m«l»t  1*.  At  all  events^  it  ia  certain  that  the 
«f3tofftfini»  of  the  Greelta  la  the  *  me/v'  of  Palla- 
iiu.s.  The  ti-mi  melopepo  is  now  applidl  to  the 
*iqu<uh,  a  fruit  used  for  luod  both  in  the  L-xal  and  in 
Vmenca.  May  not  this  have  heen  tbtfafitMrimiv  of 
\e  Greeks  !"* 

•MEMAI'CYLON  (/m^'kvW),  the  fhut  of  the 

\ ''M  Sirawbrrrv-trce.    {Vul.  .\ it n i. xoa.)* 

MEMBRA'NA.    (V,d  Lhuk  ) 

•MENANTHUS  (fuvayfinr).  The  Bog  Dean,  an 
aquciic  plant.  "  This,"  observes  Adams,  "  is  clear- 
ly the  -rpt^iMaf  ef  the  Geoponica.  From  the  union 
of  these  t;vo  terms  the  Bog-bean  derives  its  scien- 
tific nam",  Menynihtt  trefoliata.  Some  authorities 
erroneo'j.slj  lak*  it  for  tlie  ia6irvf>ov  of  Dioscorides 
It  may  be  s;tppot>ed  that  it  is  the  fii}vvavdt(  of  Ni- 
candcr,  but  S|.n«Higel  cootMida  that  the  latter  ia  the 
Psoralea  bitwrnhitja.  L.,oa  What  authority,  however, 
( cannot  dtsoovei.*" 

MK\KL.\'EIA  (^tviAutia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Therapnaf,  in  I«>coiiia.  in  honour  of  Menelaus  and 
Helena,  who  were  believed  to  be  buried  there  • 
Menelaua  was  to  the  LacoiaaMmiaoa  what  Nestor 
was  to  the  Meaaenmns,  s  modal  of  a  wise  and  just 
king,  and  hence  they  raisej  him  to  the  rar^k  of  one 
of  the  gre  at  K'>d.s,*  and  hcnoured  him  ai;d  ileit-U 
with  annual  ami  solemn  sacrifices  at  Therapr.*. 
which  continued  to  be  otTered  in  the  days  of  isoc«k 
lee.**  Time  aolemnities  are  sometimes  called  'F.>J 


l/a,*  and  in  Greek  rpinov^.*  It  is  shown  m  tha 
drinking-scene  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  wine-ahof 
at  Pompeii.*  (See  woodcut }  The  term  rpant^a, 
thoiigli  eoniiitnnjy  need  in  Orach  for  a  table  of  anf 


9ta 


ME.N6A  (Tpdntia),  a  Table.  Ttie  uimplcsl  kind 
•flahle  waa  one  with  threo  lega,  round,  mlled  cttfi- 
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kind,  must  have  denoted  one  wluch  indicated  a 
higher  degree  of  iuxuiy  and  refinement,  since  It 
meant,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  fonr-legged  ta- 
ble. (See  woo«lcut.  p.  188  )  Horace  used  at  Rome 
a  dining  table  of  white  marble,  thus  c  itnihining  neat- 
ness with  economy.*  For  the  hons(  s  of  the  opu- 
lent, tables  were  made  of  the  must  valuable  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  wood,  especially  of  maple,  (ff^n^ 
dttfomni,*  oecnM*),  or  of  the  citrus  of  Africa,  which 
was  a  species  of  cypress  or  juniper  (Ci/rta')  For 
tins  pur[)o.se  the  liomans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut.  displayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  wave  s,  and  curl- 
ii^  veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tabiea  so  adorn- 
ed were  add  for  many  thousand  pounds.*  Besides 
the  beauty  of  the  boards  (tTTtOrifiarn},  the  legs  of 
these  tables  were  often  very  tasteful,  being  carved 
in  imitatioo  of  lion'a  or  lifer**  foel,  and  made  of 
ivory.* 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  Inven 

tion  of  the  monopodium,  a  round  table  supported  h) 
a  single  foot ;  this,  w  iih  other  tlegani  kinds  »f  fai>» 
niture,  wa.s  introduced  into  Koine  fioiii  Asi;  4inor 
by  Gn.  Manlius.'*  Under  the  Roman  cmpero  s  sein* 
iaredar  tables  were  introdneed,  called  meuMt  Can*- 
Ic,  from  comparing  thorn  to  the  half-moon,  and  sig- 
mala,  because  thry  had  the  form  of  that  letter, 
This  lunate  t.ililc  was  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  the 
same  lorm,  called  tlibadiumy  which  was  adapted  to 
hold  seven  or  eight  {nnons.** 

As  the  table  waa  not  very  fairge,  it  was  nsual  to 
place  the  dishes  and  the  various  Kinds  of  meat  upon 
it,  and  then  to  bring  it,  thus  furnished,  to  the  place 
where  the  guests  were  reclining."  On  many  occa- 
sions, indeed,  each  gneat either  had  a  <»mall  table  to 
himaelf,  or  the  company  waa  divided  into  parties  of 
two  or  three,  with  a  separate  table  fbr  ea<  h  party, 
as  is  distinctly  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
326.  Xcnophon  do-scnbe-s  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  Seuthes.  king  of  the  Thracians,  at  which 
the  guests  formed  a  ljuge  circle,  a  small  three-leg* 
iged  table  being  placed  before  each  person.**  Al- 
though  it  is  certain  that  dishes  were  in  many  rases 
brouglit  to  be  laid  before  the  guest.-  upon  the  table, 
yet  the  common  practice  of  brinumi;  to  them  the 
ooard,  already  supplied,  gave  origin  to  such  phrases 
iia  memtem  apponere  or  afpanen,"  and  mtnsam  an- 
»  f'f  or  rfmorftt  **    As  the  hoard  of  ihe  tabic  it 
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ealled  by  ■  distinct  name,  enldrjfia}  it  appears  that 
it  was  very  fro<)uently  made  srparaie  from  the  tri- 
pod or  Other  stand  («<AAi<6af)  on  which  it  was  fixed. 

Among  the  Gkmrs  the  tables  weie  not  covered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  n  crr  cleansed  bj  the  use 
of  Met  sponges*  or  of  fra>,'rant  herbs.' 

Under  the  influence  uf  t!iL  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
stales  of  wdoty,  the  table  was  considered  sacred  * 
Small  statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  upon  it.*  On 
this  account  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the 
title  rpairt^io^  and  i7rt'paTi\^u->r.  'I'Uc  Cretans  ate 
iO  public ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  their  uvdptiov, 
or  pnblie  duuof>raoni,  there  vna  a  oonsUnt  table 
Mt  apart  for  strangers,  and  another  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, called  Ti*aireCa  ^tvia,  or  A<'of  ^tviov* 

Thf  two  principal  courses  of  a  rV^Ti  oy  and  ccena, 
«r  a  Greek. and  Roman  dinner,  wore  called  re.«[«'ct- 
iVOlj  Hp^f^  tpAnCii,  ievreim  rpun-rCa,  and  rnensa 

jwwM,  meRM  ttnmda.   ( Vtd.  Cokha,  Dufmom.) 
A  stone  tablet,  supported  by  fber  other  ftones, 

was  sometimes  used,  as  it  is  in  modem  times,  to 
cover  a  grave.'    {Vid.  Fowos,  p  457.) 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULA'RII.  or  NUMULA'RII, 
were  a  kind  of  pubUe  bankers  at  Rome  who  were 
appointed  by  the  state ;  they  were  distinct  fhmi  the 
argentarii,  wlio  were  common  bankers,  and  did  bu- 
siness on  their  own  account.*  The  mensarii  had 
their  baiik.s  [mcusa),  like  ordinary  bankers,  in  the 
?orum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  vrariuro  they  offer- 
ed ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  secortty 
to  the  state  for  it.  Such  an  expediency  was  devi- 
sed by  the  state  only  in  times  of  prcat  distress. 
The  first  time  that  mensani  (qmnqurnn  mmsurn) 
were  appuintc^d  was  in  352  lj.C.,al  the  time  when  the 
plebeians  were  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  they 
wore  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  new  creditors 
In  order  to  pay  the  old  ones,  and  thus  ruined  thcm- 
selvi-s  completely.'  (('()in|)are  Inthrkst  of  Mo\- 
ar,  and  Arokntasii.)  On  this  otxasion  they  were 
■Im  authorized  to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  should 
he  leoeived  as  payment  at  a  fair  valuation.  Such 
banlters  were  appointed  at  Rome  at  varions  times, 
and  whenever  delits  weiphrd  heavily  iij)on  the  |H'(>- 
ple,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  fust  time,  they  ap- 
pear, during  the  time  Of  the  Republic,  to  have  always 
been  triumviri  menaaiii.**  One  class  of  mensarii, 
however  (perhaps  an  inferior  order),  the  tttetuulttni 
or  Tii/mr/'iir  rr.  seem  to  have  been  permanently  em- 
ployed hy  the  .slate,  and  these  must  ho  meant  when 
we  read,  that  not  only  the  lerarium,  but  also  private 
individuals,  deposited  in  their  hands  sums  of  money 
which  thqr  had  to  dispose  of."  As  Rome  must  have 
often  l>een  visited  by  great  numbers  of  atnmgers, 
these  public  bankers  had  al.so,  for  a  certain  percent- 
age, to  exclian>;i'  forei|t,'n  money  and  give  Roman 
coinage  instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of 
coini^  whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal,  and 
genuine  or  not.'*  During  the  time  m  the  Empire, 
such  permanent  mensarii  were  appoidted  under  the 
control  of  the  prwfectos  urbi,  and  fbrmed  a  distinct 
«*orporation.'* 

Bankers  appointed  br  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  ancient  towns,  and  Cicero'*  mentions  mensarii 
at  Temno.^,  in  .^sia  Minor,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  \u'i<\,\i 

ME.Nsi.s  i^i7,y),  a  Month.    Tlie  division  of  the 

Ksr  into  twelve  lunar  months  must  have  been 
own  to  ine  (J reeks  from  very  early  times,  for  in  the 

1.  (Athrn.,  1- c— P.illiu,  Onom.,  X..  61.)— 2  (Hum.,  Ud.,  i., 
111.— Id.  lb.,  \x.,  151.— Mart.,  xiT.,  144. )-3.  (Ovi.l,  Mrt.,  viu., 
left.) — *.  (Ju».,  11.,  lip.)— 6.  (Amub.  cuntn  (Jriit«-»,  lib.  ii.)— 


Homeric  jKietca  We  lunar  months  ?pp4  iir  quitd  ft 
miliar  to  ihfvn.  T*.e  day  of  the  new  moon,  or  th* 
first  day  of  every  irontb  (vony^Mo),  vras  sacred  tc 
A  pollo.^  The  BMiiith  itself,  howwrer.  does  not  i 


•b  (Aiken.,  IT.,  3S.— lldrh't  Knta.  iii..  u.  ISO-ISS.)— 7.  (Rorker, 
CHariklta.  ii.,  p.  191.  19).)— 8.  (Diir.  3,  tit.  13,  c.  6.)— 9.  (l.iv., 
m.tl  :— 10.  (lair.,  Itiii.,«l.— W..X1VI  .3fi.)'-ll.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
n.,  17  —Din.  16,  III.  S. ».  7  ;  48.  tit.  i.  ».  'i4.)— 18.  (Uig.  At,  til. 
t,*.3S.)-l3.  (DiR  I.  tie  is,  ■  I— <:ua.TbMd.,iektit.4,t.5.) 
•14  (Pni  Finite-.  I9L) 
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to  have  been  subdivided  into  any  other  periods  thas 
those  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon  (rc% 
fuv  (itiii  nvTo^  fijjvoc.  Toi     iaraftivjii^).     In  the  time 

of  Hesiod*  the  lunar  month  was  reckoned  as  coo- 
tainisf  80  days,  slthough  it  most  have  been  IcnowK 

to  have  contained  in  reality  leiw  than  30  days.  ( Vid 
CALRivnAii.  p.  190.)  The  discrepancy  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  year  rendered  it  ne<'essary  every 
othe(  year  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  month  (/uy* 
ifiSohfiOf),  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  eitbe: 
in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  the  time  of  its  introdoo> 
tion  is  unknown.*  This  necessarily  produced  con 
fusion  in  the  number  of  days  of  a  year,  to  avoitj 
which  Solon  established  the  rule  that  at  Athens 
months  of  30  and  29  days  should  alternate  with 
each  other,*  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  (rp«udf) 
of  a  month  ft^  itat  Wo,  as  such  a  day  partly  be- 
longed to  the  month  which  wa.s  cndinp.  and  partly 
to  the  new  month.*  Thus  arose  a  regular  lu- 
nar year  of  854  days,  and,  in  order  to  make  t>.is 
agree  with  the  solar  year,  a  month  was  intercalbtcd 
every  th  ird  year  ( rptfrr/pic*).  Respecting  the  names 
of  the  .Mtir  months  and  their  divismn  into  rU  r.ndss 
see  Calkndar*  and  Chnton.*  The  Hecatomlia  un, 
or  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  coincides  very 
neariy  with  our  July,  and  Scirrophorion,  or  the  last, 
with  our  Jane.**  While  fn  Attica  the  IS  hmm 
months  were  estatilishrd  for  rel!<;ions  piirposes,  the 
varioii.s  kinds  of  hu.sme.ss  of  ordinary  lite  were  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  (ireere,  repiilated  according  to 
various  other  phenomena,  such  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  certain  stars,"  the  arrival  and  departaw 
of  the  birds  of  passage,**  and  the  like. 

The  months  of  the  other  Greek  states  difftred 
froiM  those  of  the  Allienians  not  only  m  their  names, 
but  also  in  the  time  of  their  commencement,^*  and 
it  was  only  in  very  few  instances  that  the  beginning 
of  the  months  in  another  Greek  state  perfectly  co- 
incided with  the  Attie  months.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  as  they  were  all  lunar  months,  and  should, 
consequently,  have  all  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  a  new  moon :  but  this  difference  arose  from  the 
different  medea  of  intercalation  to  malte  tlie  lunar 
year  agree  With  the  eolar  one,  so  that  the  diffferenee 
was  not  very  great.  In  aM  parts  of  Greece,  liow- 
ever.  the  division  of  a  month  into  decads,  and  the 
mode  of  stating  the  day  of  a  month,  were  tlie  saone 
as  those  cnstomaiy  in  Attica. 

Among  the  Spartan  montha  we  only  hnow  tiie 
names  of  five,  viz  .  Gerastius,  Artemisius.  I'hlya 
sius,  Hecatombeus.  and  Carneus.  The  last  ul  ihe.w 
answered  to  the  .\ttic  Metageitnion  and  the  Arte- 
misius  to  the  Attic  Elaphebdion.'*  The  others  are 
nnceitam.  That  the  Spartan  nMmihe  In  their  eeaS' 
roencement  differed  by  two  dava  fram  the  Attk 
ones,  is  dear  fVom  Thncydides.'* 

Tiie  rlirnnoIoL'v  of  tlie  T5a>otians  wems  to  have 
been  very  irregular  in  early  t  mes,  and  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  their  months  differed  fnm 
that  of  the  Attic  months  but  in  371  B.C.  tbeir 
months  api>ear  to  have  perfectly  coincided  with 
iho'-e  of  .\ltica  '*  The  first  month  of  the  TJa?<>tian 
year  was  called  Bueatius,  and  coincided  with  the 


1.  (Od..  IX.,  with  thr  who].— I.J.  ib.,  xii.,  238.— r.imivir* 
X.,  14;  xii.,  32i.-Hc»K.I..  Op.  f  t  D..  770  )— 2.  (().!  .  i  »  .  ir.ij 
—3,  (1.  r.)— 4.  (I<!<  Icr,  Ilaiidb.  d#T  Chn>nol.,  I  ,  p.  263,  Ac.)— 5. 
(Genninu.  r.  fi  (Plul.,  Sol.,  25.— Dioff.  Lwrt  ,  i,,  'i,  »,  and 

11.)— 7.  (Ceruonn..  c.  (I,  c.)-9.  (F»»t.  Hell.,  i..  Am 

peml.,111.)— 10.  (MH<T,l.r..j..2W.)— .1.  ( ^aehn  PlMBn 491 1 
—18.  (Anatoph..  Av  , 7IO.-Hwod,  Op.  et  D  ,**B  >— H.  (ATfe. 
tiix.,  Hamun.  Elan.,  ii.,  p.  >0,  wl.  Maun.— FtuL,  Arialid..  i% 
anb  ftn.)—  4.  (Pint.,  Via.,  88.)— 15.  (Tbacyd..  v.,  19.)— 10.  (i*. 
IIS,  119  i  %  ISJ  -  7.  (PlM,  Aliitid.,  1«>-18.  (Plot , CmO, 
19  \ 
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AM:  Gameliob.'  Besides  tiua  fint  montb,  the] 
lunnee  of  six  others  are  known,  vis.,  H«niueus| 

(Attic  Antbeslerion),  Prostaterius  (Attic  Elapl-.ebo- 
lion),  Hippodroraius  (Attic  IIecattnnl)8co:i'),  Pane-  | 
mus  (Attic  Mciageitnion*),  Alalcoiiicnius  (Attic 
MaimaeteriOD},  and  Damatrtus  (Attic  Pyaoepsion).  | 

Anonf  the  months  of  the  Eteans  only  the  name 
of  one  is  known  with  certainly,  viz  ,  the  Elaphius, 
which  is  dcscnbctl  as  the  month  in  which  the  ver- 
nal cqumux  iuuk  pl.u  e.  But  there  are  two  other 
aamea,  Parihcniua  and  ApoUonius,  which  are  lilce- 
srisc  believed  to  be  the  names  of  E3eaa  months.* 

The  first  of  the  Delphian  months  seems  to  have 
been  the  Bysius,  which  coincided  with  the  Attic 
Munychion.  It  fell  at  tlte  iiuit"  ui'  tlie  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  in  it  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated. 
Besides  this,  the  names  of  eight  others  are  known, 
viz.,  Thcoxenius,  Ilaeus,  Domus,  &rnelius,  Tbelu- 
Uus,  Bucaiius,  Heraciius  (Attio  Tbargdion),  and 
Dionysius.* 

Of  the  months  of  the  Corcyraeaos  only  three  are 
known,  viz.,  Machaneoa,  Artemiitus,  and  Eufdnoa, 
whidi  was  the  twelilh. 

The  Cretan  months  are  IroaUna.  Arlamftias.T1ier> 

molcus,  Droiiia;us,  tStC. 

The  Sicilian  months  were  Carneius  (Att.  Meta- 
geitnion),  Panomos,  die.* 

The  Cjprira  mootba  are  all  known,  but  moot  of 
their  nanwa  aeem  to  bdoog  to  the  time  of  the  Ro> 

man  Empire.  They  are,  vEnicus,  Junius  (ancient- 
ly Adonis),  Cxsareus,  Sebastus,  Autocraturicus, 
Demarchexasius,  Fletbjpatos,  Arebierain,  Heethi- 
IN,  and  RonuBua. 

The  Maoedonians,  like  the  Greeks,  divided  their 
year  into  12  lunar  tiionihs,  and  their  names  and  or- 
der of  .suctos.Hion  tuay  be  gathered  from  Joeephus 
and  Suiduj.  Tlieir  year  began  in  the  autumn,  :iiui 
their  first  month  fell  partly  in  our  October  and  part- 
ly in  oar  November.  The  names  and  the  mdn  of 
their  months  were  a.s  follow  :  Dius,  Apellaeiis,  Au- 
dynaeus,  Peritms,  Uystrus,  Xanthicus,  Artemisius. 
Diesius,  Panemus,  Lijus,  Gorpiajua,  and  Hyperbtre- 
t«us.  The  Macedonian  months,  after  the  time  of 
Alexa.ider,  were  adopted  by  the  Syro-Macedonian 
etties,  and  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  generally, 
and  were  retained  until  the  reformation  of  the  Ko- 
man  calemlar  l>y  J.  C;v.iar,  after  which  time  all  tlie 
Greeks,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  gradually  be- 
gaa  to  adopt  the  new  Roman  oaleiMlar,  though  the 
ancient  names  of  their  months,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient time  of  the  eonimenceraent  of  their  year,  re- 
mained in  most  cuses  aa  they  had  been  l)efore.' 
For  an  account  of  the  Koman  months,  see  Calen- 

OAR,  ItoM.VN.  * 

MENSO  RES.  Measorers  or  Sonreyora.  This 
Btme  was  applied  to  Tarions  classes  of  persons 

whose  oci-iip.uiDu  was  the  measurement  of  things. 

1.  It  was  applied  to  land-survcyurs,  who  meas- 
ured and  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  agrimenaorea  *  (Com> 
pore  AeaniBinons.) 

3.  To  peiraeias  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
camps  the  space  to  he  occupied  by  the  tents.  They 
must  be  diiitinguished  from  the  metatores,  wbo  se- 
lected  the  place  for  a  camp.* 

9.  To  a  elasa  of  officera  during  the  time  of  the 
Empire  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  tempt)rary  stay.  They  not  only  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
be  qnartered.  bat  also  wnite  the  name  of  the  ooen- 


1.  (Plut.,  Pri  m  ,  25.)— 2.  (Plut..  Cimill..  19.)-3.  (Plut.,  1. 
e.) — 4.  (Ideler,  llaii.lb.,  i.,  p.  36<J.)— 5.  (Cunini,  F.nt.  Au.,  n., 

6 437.) — 6.  {VuL.  Conini,  I.  c.)— 7.  (Compftrr  CUuUm,  Past. 
eU.,  II.,  AKiad,,iT.)-»  (Gaiu.,v«  I.)-*.  (V«ffBl.,  !)•  R« 
Mil .  u..  7.) 


]  pant  uptMi  *he  doorpost,  and  he  who  cflhoed  c«  Je 
I  struyed  thia  name  was  poiUshed  as  a  UM  reua.* 

4.  Mensor  ttdificiorum  is  sometimes  applied  to 
I  architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buddings,  the  plans 
1  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  arcbitacta.* 

6.  Menaorea  firumentarii  was  the  name  of  olH- 
cers  who  had  to  measure  the  com  wliirh  was  con- 
veyed upllie  i  iber  fur  the  public  granaries.'  They 
were  stationed  in  the  port  near  Oatia,  and  were  em- 
ployed under  the  praefectus  anponae.   Their  &ame 
is  mentioned  in  various  ancient  insoriptkma. 
ME'NUSIS  (ftr/waic).    (Vid.  Ecclf.8ia.) 
MERCEDO.N'IOS  or   .MEUCIDriXOS.  (KiA 
Calend.(R,  Roman,  p.  191.) 
MEHENDA.    ( VuL  Coena,  p.  275.) 
MERIDIA'NI.   (Fid.  GtAOUTORiis,  p.  476.) 
*MEROPS  (jtrpo^},  a  apecies  of  Bird,  the  Meropa 
api(utcr,  or  Bee-eater.    "It  is  rarely  met  with  in 
England,"  says  .-\dams,  "but  is  euniir'iMi  in  tlw 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  Us  in  tiutnt  mention  in 
the  cldrSsics 

•MESPILE  (/tf(r;iiA9)or  MESPIIUS  (iziofriXof) 
the  Medlar-tree,  or  Met/rilua  tanaeeiifoha.  Smith 
"The  two  species  of  Medlar  described  by  Dioscori* 
des,  and  subsequent  writers  on  the  Matena  Mcdiea^ 
are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Meapilus  asaroius. 
Smith  lAiarola,  or  Neapolitan  MedUir),  and  the  M. 
Oernumm  (oommoa  Medlar).*** 
MET.E.  (Vtd.  CittCDs,  p  2.')3.) 
MET.\GEITNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Attio  demoa  Mclite,  in  honour  of  Apollo  .Metageit* 
nion.  The  chief  aolemnitiea  consisted  in  offering 
sacrt6oe8,  and  the  festival  was  hdieved  to  ooni* 

memorale  tlic  rmipraiion  (ytfn<tanii  irpig  ir^jpsvf) 
of  the  inliabiiaaia     .MeLlc  to  Diuinis.* 

METHO  UICI  (Mitiu'hKoi),  an  ancient  medica 
sect,  whose  history  begins  with  Themison,  a  pu|^i 
of  Asdefriadea,  In  the  first  centorj  B.C.'  He  dil> 
fered  from  his  master  in  many  respects,  oondefflned 
his  errors,"  eontnbuud  much  to  rectify  Lis  princi* 
pies,  ami  intruil  u  cd  a  j,'reater  precision  into  his 
system.*  He  was  the  first  who  chose  the  middle 
way  between  the  tenets  of  the  Dogmatici  and  Em- 
pirici,  the  traces  of  which  he  believed  he  discovered 
in  tlie  theory  of  his  master.  Their  doctrines  an 
thus  summed  up  by  ( "i  Isus  "  They  assert  that  the 
knowledge  of  no  cause  whatever  bears  the  least 
relation  to  the  method  of  com;  and  that  it  is  safl> 
cient  to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  dtatemp 
pers ;  and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseasea, 
one  bound,  another  loose  (the  word  in  the  original 
is  fluent,  that  is,  a  disiftder  attended  with  some  dis- 
cti  argf },  and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that 
sometimes  the  excretions  of  sink  people  are  too 
small,  sometimes  too  large  ;  and  sometimes  one 
particular  excretion  is  deficient,  ulnli-  aiiutlier  ia 
excessive.  That  these  kiii<ls  ot  distem|)ers  are 
sumetimea  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  some- 
tunes  iooreaaing,  aomeiimes  at  a  atand  (where  our 
anthor  means  the  &itf4  of  a  disease,  after  whh;h  it 
increases  no  more),  ami  somrtmii  s  .-ibatini:.  As 
soon,  then,  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these  classes 
a  diMemper  belongs,  if  the  tKjdy  be  hound,  it  must 
he  opened ;  if  it  laboun  under  a  flux,  it  must  b« 
restnfaied;  if  the  distemper  be  eomplieaied.  then 
the  most  urgent  malady  must  he  first  oppo,«e(!  .\nd 
that  one  kind  of  -reatment  is  required  m  acute,  an- 


1.  (Coa.  Tbcod.,  7,  lit.  8,  ».  4.)— 2.  (I'lm.,  Epi*t.,.i.,  28,  99.) 
— S.  (Dif.  ST,  tit.  I.  i.  ».-C(xt.  Theod.,  U,  tit.  tf,  t.  9,  and  tit 
II,  ».  1.)— 4.  (Ari»ti>t.,  H.  A.,  v  .,  I.— .tlinn,  N.  A.,  i.,  49.— 
Adami.  AiTX-iid,,  %.  v.)  — 5.  (Theophnut,,  H-  P.— UiiMCor^  i., 
IM.-Adamj.  Ain*!"!-,  »•  v.)— 6.  (Fiut.,  I>«  Elil.,  p.  601,  B.— 
C»mp«rc  Suidw  and  liarpocnitioo,  t.  v.  M«M)'«imilv.)-7 
(Plin.,  H.  N„  xiix.,  ».)— 8.  (Crl.  AokI.,  Cbron.,  i.,  1,  p.  M7 
c  4,  p.  m,  «L  Ammsb)  e  iGaln,  btnd..  c.  I,  ton.  ahr.,  p 
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Mber  in  inTetcratc  distempere ;  another  when  dig- 
eaaea  are  increasing,  another  when  at  a  stand, 
and  another  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the 
observation  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of 
mt'dicme,  which  they  define  as  a  rcriaiii  uay  of 
[trocecding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method  {Mttiodoc), 
and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those 
thiugs  that  are  common  to  the  same  distempers: 
Bur  arc  they  willing  to  have  themselves  classed 
C'tlii  r  "Ailh  ihn  raiionalists  (:.  e  ,  the  Dogmatici)  or 
With  those  who  regard  only  cxprriments  (i.  e.,  the 
Eropirici);  for  they  dieseni  fiuni  the  first  sect  in 
that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to  consist  in  form- 
ing conjeettim  about  the  occnlt  things ;  and  also 
from  the  othir  in  tliis,  tliat  thry  hold  the  observa- 
tion 01  expt  riiiujiits  to  be  a  very  small  part  of  the 
art." — (Fiitvoye's  translation.) 

As  the  seeithig  a(ler  the  causes  of  disMses  seemed 
to  him  to  rest  on  too  uncertain  a  firandatfcm,  for 
this  reason  he  \vi.shc(l  tn  establish  his  system  upon 
ihe  analogies  and  indications  common  to  many  dis- 
eases (kouutvc),  without  reflecting  that  tliesc  anal- 
ogies are  often  as  occult,  and  even  ollener,  than  all 
the  eauaea  of  the  DognMci.  However,  this  idea 
of  the  conimon  aaahvies  of  the  morbid  state  had 
tlie  grrat  advantage  of  contributing  afterward  to  the 
perfection  of  the  science  of  Senieiology.  If,  says 
SfNrengel,*  Themison  had  chosen  for  his  basis  anal- 
ogies that  were  easy  to  be  recognised,  or  really 
morbid  states,  instead  of  simple  maladies  of  the 
solid  parts,  of  which  he  only  admitted  a  very  small 
luiiiiher,  tlie  system  ol  the  .Metliodici  Would  have 
been  the  best  uf  all ;  but,  deceived  by  the  Corpus- 
cular Philosophy  of  hia  master  Aaclepiades,  be  would 
not  admit  any  other  common  qnnptoms  than  those 
given  by  the  Strietum  and  the  Latum,  the  being 
eontined  or  lelaxed,  and  the  intermediate  state 
Thus  he  was  compelled  to  contradict  himself,  and 
commit  the  n.ore  errors  the  more  he  tried  to  escape 
by  the  ucOodoc  the  tenets  both  of  the  Eminrid  and 
Dogmatici.  Themison  appears  to  haTewritten  ser- 
eml  work.s,  wliirti  are  now  lof^t,  but  of  which  the 
titles  ure  preberved  by  Ca;liU8  Aurelianus*  His 
followers  were  rery  numerous,  but  the  following 
only  deserve  notice  here :  Soranus,  the  author  of 
sererat  works,  of  which  two  only  are  still  extant, 
rifp!  Uti/u  ti.>f  Knrr.yfidTLjv,  "  De  Si^jnisFracturarimi,"' 
and  Uifii  .Mjyr^.fjt  Afii  Vviainrun'  Aiimai',  *' De  Ltero 
et  Puili  iidd  Muliebii  ;"  CwliHs  .Aiirelianus,  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  this  sect,  whose  work  "  De  Morbis 
Acntis  et  Chronicis"  is  one  of  the  most  Taloable 
of  antiquity ;  Moschion.  author  of  the  work  Uept 
iCiv  rt  vatKti'uv  Uaftuv,  "  l)c  Muliennn  Passionihus 
The.-5salus  of  Trallcs,  of  whom  nothing  remains,  hui 
who  was,  in  a  manner,  the  second  founder  of  the 
aeet,  and  who  (if  we  may  trust  Qalen,  who  always 
mentiona  him  with  the  greatest  contempt)  conferred 
no  honoinr  on  the  medical  professsinn  either  by  his 
talents  or  his  character. 

METOIKOI  (MeroiKoO  is  the  name  by  which,  at 
Athena  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliens  w«i8  deetgnated,  an<l  tbeae  must  be  distin- 
guished firom  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  tran- 
sitory stay  in  a  place,  for  Har^iocration*  expressly 
mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  ftirotKoc  that  he 
resided  pennancntly  in  the  place.  No  city  of  Greece, 
perhaps,  had  such  a  number  of  resident  aliena  as 
Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers  greater  ad- 
raniaL'es  and  convenienrps.  or  a  more  agreeable 
mmlf  ot  Jiving.  In  tlie  census  instituted  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  (309  B.C  ).  the  number  of  resident 
aliens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which  number 
womea  and  children  were  probably  not  ineloded.* 
These  aliens  were  persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
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as  well  as  from  barbarous  countriej,  such  as  Lydl 
ans,  Phiygians,  and  Syrians,  or  Attic  freedmen  (sttf 
LiBCRTt7s,  Grkkk),  and  these  people  had  choeec 
Athens  as  their  adoptive  country,  eith*"  on  account 
of  its  resources  for  amusemeiu  and  inbtructmn.  nr 
on  account  of  the  facilities  it  affordeil  for  carrying 
on  mercantile  buiincss.  The  latterdaaeof  peiMMM 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  nunenras.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  citixens  of  the  ancieat 
Greek  republics  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulations  conceroiiig 
aliens.  However  tong  tiMurmii^ii:  i  avc  resided  im 
Athena,  thej  were  always  ie|»rded  as  strangen^ 
whence  they  are  sometimes  ealled  ffvot :  and  to  r» 
mind  them  of  their  position,  they  had  on  some  oc- 
casions to  perfonn  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizens.  The  services  (rid.  Htdriapho- 
sia)  were,  however,  in  all  probability,  not  intended 
to  niirt  the  findings  of  the  alims,  but  were  simply 
acts  symhnliral  of  their  relation  to  the  eitl^ens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  prop- 
erty in  tlic  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  residence, 
and  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  Uve  in  hired 
honeee  or  apartments.*  and  nenee  the  letting  of 
booses  was  a  subject  of  much  speculation  and  profit 
at  Athens.  As  the  aliens  did  not  eonstitiile  a  part 
of  the  st.ite,  and  were  \t  t  in  cunstant  int«'rcours*» 
and  commerce  with  its  members,  evciy  alien  was 
obliged  to  edect  a  citizen  for  his  patron  (spoersnuX 
who  was  not  only  the  mediator  between  ihem  and 
the  state,  through  whom  alone  they  could  tran.sact 
any  legal  business,  whether  private  or  public,  but 
was,  at  the  same  time,  answerable  i'y^vijT^)  to  the 
state  for  the  conduct  of  his  client.*  On  Uie  Odier 
hand,  however,  the  state  allowed  the  aliens  to  cany 
on  all  kinds  of  industry  and  commerce  under  tM 
protection  of  the  law;  in  fact,  at  Athens,  nearly  all 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  who  on  this 
account  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  Piraeeus.* 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  thes* 
selves  of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  mercantile 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  ifitroiKicm 
or  ffi'oca)  of  twelve  drachma?,  or,  if  the  head  of  the 
family  was  a  widow,  of  «mly  six  drachmip  *  If 
aliens  did  not  pay  this  tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the 
right  of  citiiens,  and  probably,  also,  in  ease  they  re- 
fus<Ml  to  select  a  patron,  they  not  only  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  .'-late,  but  were  sold  as  slaves. 
(V'tt/.  AnPOST.AllOT  rPA*H.)  In  some  cases, 
however,  though  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens, 
vrithout  having  the  isopolity,  might  become  exempt 
from  the  fieToimov  {tiTf?.tin  urToiKii  x-)  ;is  ac 
from  other  obligations.*  E.xtraonlinary  taxe.s  and 
liliirL^ii  s  {eh<^niiai  and  }.ttToi<jt'^  tlv)  devolved  upon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens,*  though  tl^re 
must  have  been  a  difference  between  the  liturgies 
performed  by  citizens  and  those  performed  by  aliens 
In  what  this  difference  consisted  is  nowhere  ex- 
[iressly  ineiilioned,  but  we  have  n  ason  to  Iv  lieve 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trierarcby  and  gym- 
nasiarchy,  all  other  liturgies  night  devolve  npnn 
aliens,  though  perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as 
the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the  I<enB>a.*  The 
extraordinary  i.i\»  s  (^mo'  /iai)  which  aliens  had  to 
pay,  seem  also,  in  some  degree,  to  have  diffensd  from 
those  paid  by  citima ;  and  it  is  clear  from  Dcme^  t 
thenes*  that  thqr  were  taxed  higher  than  citiienB 
of  the  same  census.  The  aliena  were  also  obliged, 
like  citizens,  tn  serve  in  the  regular  armieo  and  in 

I.  (DrmiMlh.,  Pro  Plioiin.,  p.  Wrt.  — Xin.,  De  Vecti^.,  ii.,  f 
— Amtut.,  fEcon.,  li.,  2,  3. — ("oniparc  UiflLj'n  Publ.  Enm.,  i., 
^  24.)— a.  (Etymol.  M.,  s.  v.  ATrpwrTdtrioi .)-3.  (Xrn,.  De  Vr*- 
ti|f..c.  S.— Id..  D«  Rep.  Ath..  i.,  !2.)— ».  .'ac<.k.'»,  Pul.I.  Ef..n  , 
ill.,  4  7.— Inent  an.  IlupocrnU.,!.  t.  MtroUisr.)— A.  (OruoailL. 
c.  Arittocrmt.,  p^l.— Plot.,  Vit.  der,  OnL,  fu  fril  Pnwiili  . 
c.  Ariatog.,  p.  t87.— Suidas,  a.  v.  M(tWs«»v.)^.  (DwMib.,  at 
AninLiP. 0MJ~7.  tSohaL sd Aiiaiafb., FM, Wl  Vaimm 
B8cU^I^BoM.iv.l«a.)-^l^"iUdrol,p.fMM«i■| 
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tb«  fleet,  bjtli  abroad  and  at  borne,  fiw  the  defence 

of  the  city.'  RespetHing  those  furoiKot  who  had 
obtained  the  laaTt?.ria,  sec  Civitas,  p.  269.  The 
heirs  of  a  uitoimx;  who  died  in  Attica  wero  liodcr 
tbejuriadtcitoQ  of  the  polemarch.' 

TbB  iireeeding  aooount  of  tbe  ooodilioa  of  Uie 
aliens  at  Athf>ns  wil!  .ipply.  with  vrry  ftw  modifica- 
tions.  [<>  (iiosl  otluT  pails  ul  (Jrctcf.* 

Mt'IKK  TES  ifitrptjr^^),  the  priiUMpal  Greek 
liquid  measure.  Tbe  Attic  metrctcs  was  equal  in 
capacity  to  tte  ampiion,  eontaining  8  ffalls.  7*36fi 
pi»ta£i«liali.  (mAm 


.  AliraoKA.)  It  was  divided  into 


1^  tepu/ua^ 
12  \oi.f 
48  xoivuctc 

144  «orvAo{ 


caidi 

M 


5 


Pi  all. 

7  577 
5  9171 
1  ISO? 
9!>11 
4955 


(Kid.  CHooa.  ClUBmx*  Xaaraa,  Cotvla.)  The 
•mailer  liquid  measures  were  of  venr  variable  sizes ; 
their  names  were  ftiorpov  {vid.  MrsTauji),  b^vCa- 

(rid.  Ox-saphum),  xra^of  (ri'/  CviTHOi),  noyxv 
nd.  Concha),  x^u^  (nd.  Chkmk),  xox^tdptov  (vid. 

DeCHbBAB). 

In  other  ptaooi  tbe  metretea  bad  a  diflerant  aize. 
Oaten*  says  tbat  tbe  Syrian  metretea  contained  120 

iimai  The  Macedonian  mctrctes  is  infrrTeil  t<j 
bare  been  much  smaller  than  tbe  Attic,  from  the 
circtunstance  mentioned  hy  Ariatotk^  of  an  ele- 
phant^ drinktns  14  of  them  at  once. 

MBTRO^OmI  iiierpovitftoi)  were  officers  at 
.\thens  bcion^inc  to  tliat  class  which  \vc  might 
term  police-odicers.  Tliey  were,  like  all  odiccrs  of 
tliis  kind,  appninted  by  lot  Their  number  is  stated 
difltowtjy :  aome  aay  that  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
Ar  tbe  Piraeus  and  five  for  the  city) ;  some  say 
twenty-four  (fifteen  for  the  Pirajeus  and  nine  for 
the  city):  and  others  state  that  there  were  only 
ten.  hve  fur  the  Piraeeus  and  fiTO  for  the  City.* 
Biickh*  would  alter  all  tbeae  paaaafea  of  the  gram- 
nariana  ao  as  to  make  them  aay  that  the  whole 
mmherof  metronomi  was  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were 
for  th  '  city  and  five  fur  the  Piraeeus,  because  tlic 
sitoph>  laces  were  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 
Bai  tbm  does  not  appear  aufficient  ground  for 
SDdl  a  held  attention,  and  H  seems,  at  any  rate, 
prohahlo  that  tlie  nuiiih<T  of  these  officers,  as  the 
granimariaiis  state,  was  necessarily  greater  in  the 
imrt-town  than  in  the  city,  for  there  must  have  been 
more  business  for  them  in  the  Pineeus  than  at 
Athens,  which  was  not  the  ease  with  tbe  sttopby- 
laces.  The  duties  of  the  mctronuini  wcrr  to  watch 
Mkii  the  wci^ht^  and  measures  used  by  tradesnien 
and  merchants  should  have  the  size  and  weight 
prescribed  by  the  lawsi  and  either  to  poniah  offend- 
ers or  to  receive  cemplainta  ngainat  them,  for  the 
real  nature  of  the  jonadictieii  of  the  metniiomi  is 
not  known .• 

METRO  POLIS    ( Vid  Coi.om  v,  p  284  ) 

*MEiJM  (/ifov),  a  plant,  the  Meum  Athamanticun, 
or  Ligvtliatm  Meum,  Hooker;  in  English,  Spignel, 
Men,  or  IJaId-mt)ncy  Moses  Charras  says  of  it, 
'  Meuin  or  S[)igiicl  is  called  Athamantic  from  the 
aiountam  Atliaiiuis  in  Thesaaly,  where  it  grows 
rlentiTuliy.  Tbe  leavea  an  amall*  and  lUte  those 

anise 

•.MIL.\X  (ui7ai).  a  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  whiek 
ifveral  kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers 

I  (X»n  .  D«  Vectig  ,  1.  c— Thu.  v.1..  n  ,  13;  ir  .  90 —Dr- 
woUh.,  r.  Philip.,  I.,  p.  50  — Thnr  v>!  .  i.,  H3.— 1<1..  iii..  lO— 2. 
(Dftniwth.,  c,  .Stfph.,  11..  p.  1135.)— 3.  (Ciiiiiiwri-  Pctitui,  Lr?. 
Atl.,  II..  5,  p.  246.  Ac.-F.  A.  \V..!f,  Pmlp-  lul  L«  ptin.,  p.  Uv,  , 
Ac  — Hrrmann.  l'..lit.  .Viit.,  4  115.)— 4.  (Frun.,  c.  T.)— 5.  (H 
A  ,  VI  1  ,  '.1  )— 'i.  (Harj'-crut.,  Suidx*,  IHiot.,  anj  Lei.  Sei{..  >,  v 
M<r^r4^o<.)-<-  (Hubl.  Econ.,  I.,  ^  9,  n.  199.)— 8.  (Meier  and 
m  MU.  Pioe«  p.  01, *«.>— fti  (Oinoor.,  i.,  ~ 
.  s.  V.1 


The  moie  oemnmB  form  of  the  name  is  8mUam 

which  AC6 

MILLI.VRE,  MILLIA'RIU.M,  or  M!LLK  PAS- 
SIJL'.M  (ui/.iop),  the  Roniaii  mile,  conHusti'd  of  lOlH) 
paces  i,  passu*)  of  5  feet  each,  and  was,  therefore, 
=5000  feet  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11 -6490 
English  inclics  (pid.  Pes),  the  Roman  nnl  ■  would 
be  1618  Eii|,'li.sli  yards,  or  yards  les.-?  llian  the 
Knglish  .sl.itulf  mile.  I3y  anotlier  calculation,  in 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  11-62  inches,  the  mitu 
would  be  a  little  moie  than  1614  yards.  The  nnm* 
ber  of  Koiiian  mites  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of 
the  tarUi  is  a  very  little  more  than  75  The  most 
common  term  lor  the  mile  is  mille  passuum,  or  only 
the  initials  M.  P. ;  sometimes  tbe  word  fcatuum  is 
omitted.*  The  Roman  mde  oontainea  8  Gredk 
stadia. 

The  milestones  along  the  Roman  roads  were  call- 
ed mtHiana.  They  were  also  callrii  lupidcs ;  thus 
we  have  ad  terttum  Umdem  (or  without  the  word 
tapidtm)  for  three  miles  from  Rome.  Augustus 
erected  a  gilt  |»illar  in  the  Forum,  where  the  princi- 
pal roads  leruiinated,  which  was  called  tmlhanum 
aureuin ;  but  the  miles  Wi  re  not  reckoned  from  it, 
but  from  the  gates  of  tbe  city.  Such  central  marks 
appear  to  have  been  common  in  the  principal  citiea 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  "London  stone"  in 
Cannon  stiect  is  supposed  to  have  marked  tlic  cen- 
tre of  the  Roman  roails  iii  Britain.* 

•MILOS  (/iiXoO,  the  Taxits  toccata,  or  Yew-tree. 
"  Nieander,"  says  Adama,  "  gives  a  veiy  aecnrate 
account  of  its  eflectji  as  a  poison."* 

•.MII.TO.S  (^arof),  "the  Reddle  of  Kirwan  and 
.\ikin,  and  Red  Chalk  o|  Jaiiusoii  and  Philips.  It 
is  the  Rubrica  of  tbe  Latins,  and  not  the  J/inntsi, 
as  has  been  supposed.  Theophrastus  describes  two 
kinds,  the  avrofiaTo^,  or  native,  and  tlie  Texvtmj,  or 
factitious  ;  this  last  is  formed  fmm  yellow-ochre  by 
burning.  Reddle  was  used  exten.sively  in  ancient 
times  for  painting  ships,  and  hence  Homer  calls 
them  ftiXrowdfutin."* 

MlMl'.S  (jiitior)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome,  a  .species  of  the  dratiui  was  designa- 
ted, though  the  Roman  mimua  dtflbied  essentially 
from  the  Greek  ftl/Mc- 

Tbe  Greek  miraus  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  and 
to  have  consisted  originally  of  extempore  represent- 
ations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurrences  of 
common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  bpartan 
deioclists.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  represent* 
ations  acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Ss  rii  usc  (;i!kiij:  1'.:(1  H  ( '.)  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  tlie  popular  dialect  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kind  ol 
rhythmical  praee.*  The  mbncs  of  Sophron  are  des- 
ignated as  fitftot  a-zovSaioi,  which  were  probably  ol 
a  more  serious  and  ethical  character,  and  fdfioi  yi- 
'/■in, I.  Ill  whii-li  ihliri;l.iiis  bulToonery  preponderated. 
.Such  mimes  remained  after  the  time  ol  Sophrou  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Gredca,  and  PhilistiMi 
of  Magnesia,  acontemporaiyof  Aogusttts,  waaacel- 
ehrated  actor  in  them.* 

.Vmongthe  Rohi  ui.h,  tlie  word  immus  was  applied 
to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to  the  pei 
sons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  lio 
mans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the  Greeks 
in  southern  Italy,  hut  that  it  was  of  native  growth. 
The  dreek  minus  were  written  m  prose,  and  the 
name  fituo^  was  never  applied  to  an  actor,  but  i( 

1  (l  ir.  ad  A!!  .  in  .  4.-S,i;iu«t,  JuK  ,  c.  114.)— 8.  (Plin.,  II. 
N.,  ;u  ,  5—11  .!••  IV  .  l!<  — T*cit.,  Hi»t.,  I.,  73.— Suet.,  OtL., 
t>.)  -  3,  iThio(ilir!i«t.,  H  P.,  111.,  4  —  III.  ib.,  it.,  1.  — Ntc«nd., 
KU-x.,  624.-  Adaiin.  A|>p<'»d-,  •.*.)— 4.  (Th<»t>phnu.t.,  Do  L»- 
pid..  c.  71.— Diuwror.,  *.  Ill,  111— Uom.,  11.,  ii..  m.— Adain*. 
Af^md..  a.  v.}-«b  (Qet&ld.,  k,  a.>-4w  {Ytd.  MMltc,  OoTn  « . 
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aaed  of  a  ptTson,  it  signified  one  who  made  grim- 
nces.  Tho  Kotnan  mimes  were  imitations  of  fool- 
ish and  mostly  indecent  occurrences.'  and  scarcely 
diflered  from  comedy  except  in  consisting  more  of 
gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken  dialogue, 
which  was  nut  the  case  in  the  Greek  mimes  The 
diaiogue  was,  indeed,  not  exchided  from  the  Roman 
nuaeSr  Imt  wm  only  intcrs[iersed  in  various  parts 
ot  tin  leimsentatUm,  while  the  mimic  acting  con- 
tinued aloDf  with  it,  and  nninterruptedly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece  At  Homo  siieh 
niitn<?3  seem  originally  to  have  been  exhibited  at 
fuller  lis,  where  one  or  more  persons  (mmi)  repre- 
sented in  a  tnirleaqae  manner  the  life  of  tlie  de- 
erased.  If  there  were  several  mhni,  one  ef  them, 
or  their  leader,  was  eallei!  archimimus.* 

During  the  latter  period  ol  the  Republic  such 
farces  were  also  represented  in  theatres  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  time  of  Cmar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimrs  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  MatiiiK,  Dccius  Labcriub,  and  Publ.  Syrus  were 
the  most  (Iisiinguished  among  them  *  These  coarse 
and  indecent  performances,  of  which  Sulla  was  very 
fond,  liad  greater  charms  Ibr  the  Romans  than  the 
r^olar  drama ;  hence  they  were  not  only  perform- 
ed on  the  stage,  but  even  at  repasts  in  the  lioases 
of  private  persons.  On  llic  binge  they  wew  oer- 
formed  as  farces  after  tragedies,  and  during  *the 
Empfae  they  gradually  supplanted  the  place  of  the 
A.teUanK.  The  exact  time,  however,  when  the 
AtellauK  yielded  to  the  mimes,  is  nncertain.  It 
was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these  mimes  neither 
to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus,  nor  the  soccus, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  planipedes  *  As 
the  mimes  contained  soenes  talien  from  oommon 
Hfe,  such  as  exhibited  its  most  striking  featmes, 
their  authors  arc  sometimes  called  Moiogi  or  etho- 
logi,*  HV']  the  works  themselves  were  distinguished 
fnr  their  ricliness  in  moral  sentences.  That  dis- 
tinguished and  Uring  persons  were  sometimes  6X« 
posed  to  ridieole  in  these  mhnes,  is  dear  from  J. 
C  pitolinus.* 

MINA.    (Titi.  Talentum.) 

•MIN'IUM.     (Vld.  CiNNABARI.) 

MINOR.   {Vtd.  CoRATOB,  Ihvans.) 
•MINTHOS  or  MINTHE  &i/*«or,Mt^)<  Omien 

Mint,  or  Mentha  saliva  ^ 

MIRMILLO'NES.    (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

MISSIO  was  th«^  technical  term  used  t)y  the  Ro- 
mans to  express  the  dismissal  of  soldiers  from  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  Saeh  n  diamissal  might  take 
place  for  three  reasons,  and  there  were,  cnnsequent- 
ly,  three  kinds  of  missio :  1.  Miasio  honesta,  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  served  the  legitimate 
number  of  years ;  2.  Mta$io  CAusaria,  which  was 
grant^  to  soldiers  who  oouM  no  longer  bear  the 
latigue  of  milttsry  servioe  oa  aecoont  of  ill  health ; 
and,  3.  Missio  ignommiota,  bf  wUeh  ft  man  Wns  ex- 
cluded from  the  senriee  ilk  the  wnoj  fag  crime  or 
other  had  conduct.* 

As  regards  the  musio  konesia,  it  was  granted  by 
the  law  to  every  aoldicr  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  M,  or  who  had  taken  part  in  10  campaigns,  and 
to  every  horseman  who  had  .served  in  ten  cam- 
paigns. The  legilimat*!  time  of  service  was  called 
legitima  slipendia.*  Sonietimes,  however,  soldiers 
obtained  the  missio  honesta  throu<;h  the  favour  of 

I.  {Orti  Trirt ,  ii.,  515.— Vol.  Max.,  li..  6.  ♦  ".)— S.  (Sueu. 
Vmpm  ,  I^.— Omter,  In»cnpt.,  10^9,  0.)— 3.  (OeUiut.  it.,  25.— 
9a»l.,  Jul ,  3D.— Cic.  ad  Fiiiii.,  xil.,  18.)— 4.  (Diomed.,  iii.,  487. 
—GrMiun,  I.,  ll.-M»cn.»>..  Sat.,  li.,  1.)— 5.  (Cic.  Pro  Rabir., 
ll.-^d.,  Do  Ot«1..  II..  5».)— 0.  (M.  Ant.  PUilot.,  c.  39.— Com* 

KMUvani,  OoUacun.  LiteiWn  Ik  SI,  Asu— Onus,  Ant- 
Crit.,  {.,  p.  07,  Ac— ZiM^,  Minis  BMsaonam." 
OSttliff.,  f TM.)— 7.  (ffipMer,  AflM.,  Mt^Tlwoplvut^  C.  P., 
iv»  (Dir  1^  tit.  1,  ti  t|  49b 

nitt.  Ml) 


lit.  14^  s.  KM».  <Uv., 


their  general,  before  they  had  icrvi  d  the  iet/iiimatt 
time.  But  this  missio  is  distinguished  from  the 
real  missio  honesta,  and  was  called  mtsr.i  ex  favon 
or  micno  gntiota.  Persons  who  had  obtained  H 
might,  if  it  was  discovered,  be  called  npon  by  the 
censors  to  re-enter  the  army.'  The  same  mast 
have  been  the  case  with  pi>rsnns  who  had  obtained 
tlie  missio  cansaria,  and  who,  after  their  retura 
bomei  had  recovered  from  their  illness,  sod  had  not 
yet  attained  the  age  at  which  they  were  altogether 
exempt  from  .^crvrcc 

The  mtssio  ignomintosa  or  cum  ignomtma  was  in 
dieted  as  a  punishment  not  only  upon  individuals, 
but  upon  whole  divisions,  and  even  whole  legions  of 
an  amy,*  and  it  might  be  applied  to  the  higneat  of- 
ficers no  less  than  to  common  soldiers.*  In  dis- 
missing soldiers  lor  bad  conduct,  it  was  generally 
expressed  that  they  were  sent  away  cum  ignominia, 
bttt  aometimea  the  ignominia  was  not  expressly 
mentioned,  tliongh  it  was  onterstood  as  a  matter 
of  course.  All  soldiers  sent  away  in  disgrace  wefe 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  everything  which  char- 
acterized them  as  soldiers,  and  they  were  neillier 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  camp  nor  to  return  to 
Rome ;  they  were,  in  fact,  labouring  under  peiftel 
infamia,  and  compelled  to  live  in  exile.  In  aoaaa 
cases,  however,  the  sentence  might  be  withdrawn, 
especially  if  the  general  discovered  that  be  had 
been  led  by  a  mistake  to  pronounce  it.* 

In  all  cases  of  missio  it  was  necessary  to  release 
the  soldiers  from  the  military  oath  lt«ermmemhm) 
whid)  they  had  taken  on  entering  the  service 
This  act  was  called  exaucioratio  During  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  the  early  period  of  the  Kmptir. 
the  word  exauctorare  simply  signified  to  release  from 
the  mtlitanr  oath,  without  implyfaig  that  this  wat. 
done  com  ignominia  ;*  bat  dnnng  the  latter  period* 
of  the  Empire,  It  is  almost  exclusively  applied  tn 
soldiers  dismissed  cum  ignominia  '  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Tacitus  above  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that 
at  least  in  his  time,  exauctoratio  was  stmictimes 
used  ss  synonymous  with  missio,  with  this  diflbr- 
ence,  that  exauctoratio  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  only  served  in  sixteen  camiKiisns,  and,  conse- 
quently, had  no  claims  to  the  advantages  which 
were  reserved  for  those  who  had  served  m  twenij 
campaigna. 

The  military  oath  was  taken  by  all  the  soldiers  ol 
an  army  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  campaigoiS 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  the  troop.s  were  disUand- 
ed  and  sent  home,  they  were  released  from  thcil 
oath  ;*  in  cases  where  the  genend  eiqoyed  «  tA- 
umph,  the  dismissal  of  the  army,  and,  conseqoent 
ly.  the  exauctoratio  also,  did  not  tske  place  until  thia 
solemnity  was  over.* 

MISSIO.    (  Vid.  G1.AUIATORE8.  p  476.) 

MISOQ'IFQS  AIKH  {fuaOijatu^  AUn),  or  BOS- 
ei2'££&£  Ol'KOT  AIKH  OuoAuowf  elcflO  disv).  it 
the  action  brought  against  a  guardian  for  either  hav- 
ing  neglected  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  property  o( 
his  ward,  or  for  having  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Tao 
might  be  made  of  such  property  either  by  letting  it, 
if  it  consisted  of  tends  or  houses,  or  by  patting  it 
to  interest  if  it  consisted  of  money.  Tlie  iUn  »»• 
flfjffffjc  roust  have  hf^en  of  a  twofold  cbaraelOTt 
ther  public  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  he  brought 
against  the  guardian,  during  tbe  minority  ol'  his 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  ao  inte/est  lo  the 
welflune  of  thn  orphan,  or  it  was  brought  by  the  or 
phan  hhnsdf  after  his  coming  oi  age.  Compiaiata 


1.  (LiT.,x1iii..l4,15.)— ff.  (LiT..vii..M.— ld.,isW..l.^ 
Jul..  00  — Id..  Octar.,  a4.)-3.  (Hilt.,  Do  Bril.  AA-.,  M.- 
Calif..  44.— V»l.  Mu..  ii.,7. «  3.— Dig.  S,  tH. t,t. 9.)— 1.  (Sad., 
Jul.,  M.)— S.  (LtT.,  vtii..  34.— Id.,  nzvi.,  lOwTacit.,  Aui..  . 
3O.)-0  (Saet.,  Vit.,  10v-'LmpTi4.,  Aiw.  M^>-4 
(Lit.,  xh.,  5.)— 8.  (Ur,  artfi..  4ii  niapiis  lifim,  B»  ■ 
lit.  ftfio.,  V.  14.) 
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II  drfs  Mad  ir«re  Imaght  oeforc  the  iirst  arohon. 
In  cases  wlicre  the  guardian  would  riot  or  could  not 
occupy  himst-if  with  Um  administration  of  the  prop- 
rrty  u(  his  wrtrd,  he  might  request  the  arehon  to 
let  the  who.'?  sub&tance  of  his  ward's  prupcriy  tu 
the  highest  t.odcr,  provided  the  testatir  had  not  ex- 
mriiy  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  his  will ' 
Tie  letting  of  such  properly  took  place  by  auetion. 
and  prohably  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  ju^ti 
fur  WQ  read  that  the  court  decided  in  cases  wliere 
•bjcMimis  w(  re  made  igainat  the  terras  of  letting 
ih«  property.*  The  person  who  took  the  property 
.lad  to  pay  an  annual  per  oentage  for  the  right  of 
ufiinj;  it,  and  this  per  centage  frequently  amounted  to 
more  than  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  one  man 
alone  was  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  propertj  on 
■Qcb  conditions,  it  might  be  divided  and  let  to  wet- 
eral  persons  sepirately.'  The  tenant  or  tenants  of 
'iio  property  of  ;in  nrjihan  had  to  give  serurity  (drro 
Tifujfia)  for  il,  and  to  mortgage  {ikiroTift^v)  his  own 
eacate,  and  the  arehoa  aent  eapeicial  persons,  arrort- 
to  value  hifl  piopert/,  and  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  orphan.*  The 
technical  tf nn  Cor  letting  the  jir  ip(  rty  nCaii  orphan, 
whether  it  was  dune  by  the  guardian  himself  or  by 
the  arehon,  was  /uadovv,  and  those  who  took  it  were 
laid  fuaOoiodiu  rw  oUov  {oUoc  here  aignillea  the 
wlMle  snbstance  of  the  property).  The  tenants  of 
theeatate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right,  and  prrliaps 
the  obligation,  to  protect  it  against  any  other  per- 
aoe.*  R  is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an 
erphan  against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obll- 
ntiona*  bat  H  ia  probable  that,  if  any  dispute  arose, 
UM  gBBrdian  or  the  arehon  alone  was  anawerablef 
and  had  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan.' 

Ml£0  or  AIKH  [fttaeov  Sixv),  Of  MISOO'SEaZ 
AJKU  Quaduieuf  iiufi),  is  the  name  of  a  private  ac- 
tion which  might  be  brought  agaiii.st  persona  who 
refused  to  pay  for  servicfs  which  had  been  perform- 
e<l  for  them,  provulrd  il  hai!  hron  agreed  that  they 
should  he  p.inl  for,  ami,  sri'iindiy,  against  persons 
who  either  had  not  or  bad  imperfecUj  performed 
the  services  for  which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no 
diff<T*'nrr  whfthcr  the  service  waa  performed  by 
physical  or  inteUectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists, 
actors,  authors,  and  aimilar  persons  were  paid  at 
Athens,*  and  it  ia  natmral  to  auppoae  that  theae  per- 
sons, hke  others,  made  agreements,  either  written 
or  by  wor.l  of  mouth,  respecting  the  remuneration 
lobe  given  to  them.  In  case  either  party  thought 
themselves  wronged,  they  might  bring  the  fiiadov 
iUof  against  the  offender.  Protagoraa  had  written 
a  book  called  Sixtj  Mp  fuoM,  and  an  instance  fa 
reconled  a{  an  action  of  this  kind  in  which  ho  de- 
manded payment  of  one  of  his  pupils.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  hia  work  contained  an  aoeomt  of 
thia  lawsuit.* 

«MISY  (tiM)t  Roman  Vitriol,  ao  called,  or  yel- 
lo  w  Copperaa  {,it?jupdc  ( Cjumam- 

VII  L»)'* 

MITR.V.   (Vnl.  C.iLANTicA,  Zoua.) 
MIXTA  ACTIO,  im  Actio,  p.  17.) 
UNA.  (Vtrf.  TAtanroii.) 
1INEMAr.\.  MNEMEIA    ( V'lVi.  Fomra,  p.  4ft7.) 
MNOI.\    {Vid  Cosxi,p.  316.) 
MOCHLCS.    (Vid.  Jamoa.  p.  526.) 
MO'DIUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  uf  the  Ko- 
finna,  was  e^jual  to  one  third  of  the  amphora,"  and 

J.  (UftDotth.,  c.  Aphob.,  |i.H37.— Cornpar*  85S,  857.— l,)r».,  c. 
D'ofit  ,  p.  We.j— 2.  (Uj'Us.  De  I'hiKitlcm.  hn-red.,  p.  Ml.  Ac.) 
—  S.  ([■■■■.  Pn  Ml  mil  I  r  1  r  13.) — 4.  (Suiilu,  i.  t.  'A-o- 
nmifTai.)—i.  (f«Jou»,  |)<i  II  nu.  hjred  ,  p.  2W.1— 6.  i.Mtirr  !u>a 
tcMmann,  An.  I';-  .  |>.  W5.  53*2.— Backh.  l'ntil.  i'.n.u..       i.  , 

t78, *<•.)—:.  (U.j.-lkh,  I'ubl.  Ecoo.,       SI.)— lUtott.  Lai-rt., 
.flt^e.)— (Meier  mad  SchAmun,  Alt.  Proc^  p.  534,  dec.) 
~iO.  (Moore't  Anc.  Minenl.,  p.  M.— Skhnai.,  Exerdt.  Plia., 
IM.  »  AB.)— II. jT«lHi«s  Moiiiwwi,  —WwUMa^^Mkma. 


therefote  contained  I  gall.  7  MTV  phlta  Efl4M^ 

It  was  divided  i.nto 

rill*. 

S  Soroimodii  or  SenuMliL  each  =7.9288 
leSextani  -9911 

32  Hemina?  "  4955 

64  Quarlarii     .   .    .   .   «  -2477 
128  .\ceubula  1230 

l92Cyathi  «  -0695 

768  Ligula  0206 

The  raodius  wa-i  one  si.xth  of  the  mcdimniis    ( I'.it 

AcKTABULt  M,  CvATHUa,  LlOULA.  MeOIMNCS,  SsCTA* 

Kiua.) 

MOiXSlAX  rPA*H  (/UHXWK  7p»fih  (VH 

.\nirLTBRI0H.) 

MOr,.\  fui'?..>r),  a  -Mill  .\n  mills  were  anciently 
made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  being  a  volcanic  tr»» 
chyte  or  porous  lava  (pyri/«,*  nltces*  jmndetM^ 
such  aa  that  which  ia  now  obtained  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Mayen  and  other  parts  of  the  Eifel  ia 
Kheniah  Pru.'^.'iia.  This  species  of  stone  is  ndminh 
biy  adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  both  hard 
and  cavernous,  so  that,  as  it  gradually  weara  away* 
it  still  presents  an  infinity  of  cutting  surfaces. 

Every  mID  comiated  of  two  eaacntial  parts,  the 
upper  mill.«tone,  which  wa.s  movable  iratiHuj.  '-.  n,-,  ro 
iTTiftv'Mov*),  and  the  lower,  whi'-h  wa.s  fixed,  and  by 
much  the  larger  of  the  two.'  Hence  a  null  is  homs 
times  called  molm  in  the  plural  The  miUa  men- 
tioned by  ancient  anOen  are  tte  Mlowing: 

1.  The  handmill  or  qoeiD,  eaUed  mate  wuiamHa, 
Bcrsaltlts,  or  triuatiltt* 

The  islandera  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pres- 
ent day  a  mill  which  conafata  two  flat  round 
atonea  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  (««jjn7*)  ins<'rted  at  one 
side,  and  has  a  hol»  in  the  middle  into  which  the 
corn  is  poured.  By  the  process  of  grindmg,  the 
corn  makea  its  w«r  from  the  centre,  and  ia  poozed 
i>ut  IB  the  ahape  of  flour  at  the  rim.*  The  deeer^p* 
lion  of  this  macliine  e.xactly  atrrees  with  that  of  ihe 
Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  mdisiiensable  pa't  ol 
domestic  furniture.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  tteU 
this  is  the  flovr-mfll  in  ita  moot  ancient  form.  In  n 
very  improved  atate  it  haa  been  dieeoveied  at  Pam- 
peii.  Tlie  annesed  woodent  ahowa  two  whldt  wer* 


found  standing  in  the  ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the 
left-hand  figure  the  lower  millhlune  only  is  shown. 
The  most  es.>*ciitial  part  of  it  i.s  the  eone,  whicli  is 
surraouuted  by  a  projection  contaming  original^ 
a  strong  iron  pivot.  The  upper  millstone,  aeen  to 
its  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  wo<M!cut,  approach- 
es t!ie  form  of  an  houruiass,  consisting  of  two  hol- 
low cones  joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  provi- 

1.  (IMin  .  H.  N.,  xxin..  30  )  — 2  { Viri,'..  Mort-t  .  23-'-':.)  —  J 
(OtkI,  Fms  ,  vi  ,  31b.) — ».  (Deut.,  4.  (Werokiarf,  P» 

etsLiu.  Mm  ,  S,  31.)  — 5.  (PIibmH.  N.,  nsvK.  tt.— OelL, 
ill.,  S.  —  Cta,  D«  R«  Rom.,  10.)->7.  (Schol.  is  Tlwocril.,  i', 
aa.)-*.  (TpvnMfbrt.  VflgrsM.  U«.  'firnHM,  m 

•Mdnd.  im    flil.  SMnvi*;  |^  ».*. 
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d'3d  at  thia  poiut  wiih  a  socket,  by  which  tWc  upper 
•tone  waa  siis[)€iidod  upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the 
eaine  time  touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone, 
ml  with  whidi  it  wfs  intended  to  refotve.  The 
upper  stone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part 
with  a  strong  band  of  iron  ;  and  two  bars  of  wood 
weif  inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  whii  h  a}) 
pears  in  the  figure,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper 
■tone.  The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  oones 
•erred  the  parpoee  of  a  hopper.  The  com  with 
which  it  was  filled  gradually  fell  through  the  neck 
of  the  iqiprr  stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower, 
•ad,  as  it  prLH.-eeded  down  the  cone,  was  ground 
into  flour  by  the  friction  of  the  two  rough  surfhccs, 
■ad  fell  on  «U  sides  of  the  base  of  the  eone  into  a 
(^ttnel  fbrmed  Ibr  its  reeeption.  The  min  here 

rrpresrntfil  is  five  or  six  feet  hi;Th. 

The  haiiiJiiulls  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
4nd  Romans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  conse- 

Joentty  proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  degra- 
ing  laboar,  and  this  tod  was  imposed  principally 
'jn  women.* 

In  every  lar^p  estahlishnient  the  handmills  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  fannly. 
Thus,  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  oUiged 
^0  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quant  if  jf  com  before 
«he  was  permitted  to  eease  fritui  her  labour.* 

II.  The  cattle-mill,  miila  nsnuirm,'  \n  which  human 
labour  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some 
Other  animal.*  The  animal  devoted  to  this  labour 
was  blindfolded.*  The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its 
eonstmetlon  from  the  larger  kinds  ofhandmill. 

nr.  The  water-mill  [moh  ivpiaria,  x'^^tmltriir) 
The  first  water-mill  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
ser\'ed  was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithra- 
dates  in  Pontus.*  That  water-mills  were  used  at 
Rome  is  manifest  from  tiie  description  of  them  by 
Vitmvius.'  \  cogged  whei  1,  attache!  to  the  axis 
of  the  water-wheel,  turned  anntiier  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  axis  of  the  upper  millstone:  the  corn 
to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a  bo[»- 
per  {infmiMMyim)  whidi  was  fixed  above  them  * 
Ausonius,  as  quoted  below,  mentions  their  exist- 
ence on  the  Ruwer  near  I'reves ;  and  Vcnantius 
Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle  huiit  in  the  sixth 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  a  tail-race,  by  which  "the  tortu- 
ous stream  Is  conducted  in  a  straight  channel."* 
In  Ireland  water-mills  were  introduced  even  some 
oenturies  before  this  date.'* 

IV.  The  floating  mill. 

When  Home  was  bencfed  by  the  Goths,  A.D. 
536,  and  when  the  stoppage  of  the  aqueducts  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  use  the  public  com-mills  {oi 

rfiC  r-iv.njf  ftHkuvtt)  in  the  .faniculum,  so  that  the 
citizens  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  Belisarius 
supplied  their  place  by  erecting  floating  mills  upon 
the  Tti)er.  Two  boats  being  moored  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  each  other,  a  water-xiiied, 
suspended  on  its  axis  between  them,  was  turned 
ly  the  force  of  the  slream,  and  put  in  motion  the 
atones  for  grinding  the  com.  by  whioh  the  Utos  of 
Ihe  besieged  were  preserved.'* 

V.  The  saw-mill. 

Ausonius  mentions  mills  situated  on  some  of  the 
Ji,l,.anis  falling  into  the  Moselle,  and  used  lor  cut- 
ting marble  into  sl.ibs  ■* 

VI.  The  pepper- mill.   A  mill  for  grinduig  pepper, , 

1.  (Horn.,  OJ.,  rii..  104.— Eiml.,  it.,  3  —Malt.,  Mir  ,  41.)— 9. 
.'W,  II  ,  105-119.— Compara  Cato,  Da  Ro  Ruat.,  46.)  — 3. 
Can,  Ik  ^.a  Rum  .  10  — MuU.,  inii.,  6.)— 4.  (Ond,  Faat.,  vi., 
JH.)— i.  (  Ai>iil..  Met  ,  u  )  — 6.  iStrabo,  xii.,  3,  ♦  30.)  — 7.  (i., 
J,  ad.  Si'Imridrr.)— b.  (S,  »  alao  Br'Jnck.  Anal.,  ii.,  119.— Pallad., 
Da  Ro  Rust.,  I.,  'J.  (l',.i<m.,  nc,  10.)— )().  (Tranaactioaa  of 
Um  Eojal  Iriah  Academy,  itih.,  rt.  3,  p.  163-IU.)— 11.  (Pnoop., 
Da  WtA.  Gotli..  H  l*>)-ia.  (kbMlU,  SM,  MS.) 
MO 


miide  of  boxwood,  is  mentioned  by  Petniuua  {mom 

huxca  p'J"  •  t'lnt^). 

•M0LYBD4;NA.    (Vid.  PwrMSAOO.) 

•M0LYBD08.   ( Vid.  Plombvm.) 

MONK'TA,  the  mint  or  place  where  money  was 
coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on  the 
Capitoline,  ami  altachcd  to  the  trmjile  of  Juno  .Mo- 
neta,  as  the  a^ranuin  was  to  the  temple  of  Saturn.' 
This  temple  was  vowed  by  Camillus,  and  dedica- 
ted in  344  B.C.,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  M. 
Manlius  Capitolinus  had  once  been  standing.  Some 
writers  describe  the  art  <  (  <  uinrng  a.-  Inving  been 
known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest  tunes,  anu 
assign  its  invention  to  Janus  ;*  but  this  and  similar 
aocoonta  are  nothing  more  than  fables.  Theataie* 
ment  of  Pliny,*  who  assigns  the  invention  of  coin- 
ing to  Sen  ilis  'rullius,  has  somewhat  more  of  an 
hist«)rii  al  aspect ;  and  he  derives  the  naiiic  pecnnia 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  coins  were  oriiji- 
nall^  marked  with  the  image  of  some  animal  'Dm 
earliest  Roman  coins  were  of  ce  {vid,  iEs),  and  not 
St  nick,  but  cast  in  a  mould.  (See  the  representa- 
tion of  such  a  mould  on  page  449.)  The  moulds, 
however,  were  .sonu  tiines  without  any  figure,  and 
merely  ^aped  the  metal,  and  in  this  case  the  im- 
age, as  wdl  as  the  name  of  the  gens,  dec.,  were 
strack  upon  it  hy  means  of  a  hammer  upon  an  an- 
vil on  which  the  form  was  fixed.  .\s  the  strokes 
of  thi.'  hammer  were  not  always  i  (ju.il,  one  coin, 
though  equal  in  value  with  another,  iiugiit  ditfer 
from  it  in  thickness  and  shape.  Greater  cqaali^ 
was  produced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  strike  their  money ;  hut  when  this  custom 
became  general  is  not  kiinwn  Hcspect  ng  the 
changes  which  were  introduced  at  Rome  at  various 
times  in  the  coinage,  seo  the  articles  JB»^  Anw»> 
TUM,  and  AoBoa. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Repablic  we  do  not  read 
of  any  officers  who  were  chargctl  with  the  siii>erin- 
tendence  of  the  iiiini,  and  resp<;cling  the  intruduc- 
liou  of  such  officers  we  have  but  a  very  vague 
statement  of  Pomponius.*  Their  name  was  trium- 
viri munetales,  and  Niebuhi*  thinks  that  they  ^^ere 
introduce<l  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  b. 
pan  to  coin  silver,  t.  e  ,  269  B  C  The  tnimivin 
monrtales  had  the  whole  superintemlf  iice  of  the 
mint,  and  of  tiie  money  that  was  coined  in  it.  A 
great  nnmber  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  is 
signed  by  one  of  these  triumvirs  in  the  following 
manner :  III.  VIR  AAAFF,  that  is.  tnumvir  auro, 
argcnln,  are  fiaudu  Jcnuudo,^  or  III.  VIR.  A  P  F.. 
that  is,  ad  prcumam  Jenundam.  (Jther  coins,  on  the 
Other  hand,  do  not  bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir 
nionetalts,  but  the  tnscnption  CUR.  X.  FJL 
t.  e.,  curator  denariorum  flamdartim  ex  tenttu*  emuuUo, 
or  are  signed  by  pra-tors,  a-diles,  and  ijun"stors  J. 
Ca'sar  not  only  increased  the  number  of  the  tnunt- 
viri  nionetales  to  four,  whence  some  coins  of  his 
time  bear  the  signature  IlIL  VIK.  A.P.F.,  but  in- 
trusted certain  unvee  of  hie  own  with  the  snperin* 
tendence  of  the  mint  *  The  whole  n  i:"!:ition  and 
management  of  the  lioman  mint  and  its  uOicers 
during  the  time  of  the  R^blic,  is  involved  in  VI  ly 
great  obscurity. 

l*he  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  pri  i 
lege  belooging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  fun 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  every  Ro 
man  citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold  ami 
silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the  au- 
periiricndcnco  of  its  officers.    The  individual  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  itt  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  ooin.  This  wa^  a  kind 

1.  (Sal.,  T^    -  J.  (l,;v.,  VI  ,S0.)— S.  (Macrob.,  8al.,i.,9.-. 
Athen.,  iv  .  p  4.  iH.  N  .iijiii..  J.)-5.  (Dig.  i.,tit.S;< 
30.)— <5.  (Hi»l.  I'.t  Kon.c,  111.,  p.  C46.;-7.  (Cir,,  He  Lag  ,  iL  1 
—  p.  Mftnut.  ad  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ru  ,  \3.)  — b.  (Satt . 
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■1  nUiaUK  U>  the  public,  and  nearly  all  the  coim 
•f  3w  rambliean  period  eoined  by  a  sma  or  an  in- 

dividual  bear  a  mark  statin<;  their  valuf.  As  long 
•s  Uje  Republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gold, 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  have  ;i< en  coined  by 
toy  one;  but  when,  in  90  fi C,  the  tribune  Livius 
DnuHis  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the  sil- 
ver which  was  to  be  coined  with  one  eighth  of  cop- 
per, a  temptation  to  forgery  was  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  appears  liencefnrth  to  have  occurred  Ire- 
queotly.  As  early  as  the  year  86  li.C,  forgery  of 
mmasf  wat  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
«ne  waa  aura  vrtiether  the  moanrhe  poaaeaaed  waa 
genuine  or  fat»  and  the  prtetor  M.  Marina  Oratidia- 
nus  saw  the  nccssity  of  interferirii,' '  Ho  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  uicans  of  testing  money,  and 
of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad  denarii.' 
In  whal  tbifl  meaaa  consisted  ia  not  clear;  but 
tome  method  of  examhting  silver  coins  must  have 
baen  known  to  the  Romans  !on<:  before  this  time.* 
Solla  lalluted  lieavy  ]juni.sl)iiieiit  ui)on  the  coiners 
of  false  money.  All  Roman  money  was  generally 
ooiaed  at  Rome,  but  in  some  particular  cases  the 
ninta  of  other  Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces, 
were  used  ;  for  we  must  remember  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  subjectcountries  and  provinces 
were  not  deprived  of  the  right  of  eouniiL,'  their  own 
awoey.  'rius  right  they  even  retained  under  the 
Empire  for  a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifica- 
tions ;  for  while  some  placea  wen  allowed  to  coin 
their  money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  lutTe 
upon  their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor  nr  nf 
1  member  of  his  family.  SUver  and  gold,  how- 
r.  were  only  coined  in  place*  of  the  first  rank. 
When  all  Ita^  received  *be  Boman  innchiae,  all 
line  Italians  xaeA  *he  Roman  money,  and,  in  eonae- 
queiiee,  lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 

It  ha3  been  stated  above  that  probably  every  Ko- 
MUt  citizen  iiad  a  right  to  have  his  gold  and  silver 
eoined,  but  none  bad  the  right  to  put  his  own  im- , 
tge  upon  a  coin,  and  not  emii  SuUa  ventored  to  act 
u»nirary  to  this  custom.  The  coins  apparently  of 
the  republican  period  with  the  portraits  of  iiiuividu> 
als  were,  according  to  Kekhel,  coined  at  a  later 
lime,  and  by  the  descendants  of  those  persons^ 
wboae  portraits  are  givrnt  Caesar  was  th»  Ant  to  i 
wl.nni  this  privilege  was  granted,  and  his  example 
W.UJ  loUowed  by  many  others,  as  we  see  from  Uie 
coins  of  Sext.  Pompeius.  Tlie  emiierors  assumed 
the  right  to  put  either  their  own  miagcs  or  those  of 
members  of  their  families  upon  their  coins.  { 
From  the  time  of  Augustua,  the  txiumriri,  gener- 1 
ally  speaking,  no  longer  put  their  name  on  any  coin, 
and  it  became  the  exclusive  privile<:e  of  the  emperor 
to  coin  silver  and  gold.  The  senate,  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  aerarium,  reUined  the  right 
of  only  coining  copper,  whence  almoet  ail  copper  | 
coins  of  this  period  are  marked  with  8.  C.  or  EX  S.C.  | 
But  tins  hi- ted  only  till  the  time  of  ( Jallienu-s,  when 
the  right  o^  cuining  all  money  became  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  emperors.  As,  how  ever,  tlie  vast 
extent  of  the  Empire  rendered  more  than  one  mint 
neeeasary,  we  find  that  in  several  provinces,  such 
as  Gaul  and  Spain,  Roman  money  waa  coined  un- 
der the  buperiniendeni'e  oi  ijuastors  or  proconsuls. 
Roman  colonies  and  provinces  now  gradually  eeased 
to  coin  their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of 
the  liaipire,  thia  most  have  taken  place  during  the 
first  centu-j  of  our  era,  but  in  the  East  the  Roman 
muney  did  not  become  universal  till  after  the  time 
of  OaUienus.  From  the  tune  of  the  Emperor  Aure- 
iian,  a  great  number  of  cities  of  the  Empire  pos- 
aeea^l  mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  coined, 
and  daring  the  latter  pniod  of  the  Empire,  tbo  su- 

1  ,Cie,D«<MR,UL,«i)— t.  (Flia^B.N.,siiiiin4a.)— S. 
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perintendenta  of  mints  are  called  procuratorea,  oi 
prcpoaiti  nonetB. 

The  persons  who  were  employed  as  workmen  in 
a  mint  were  called  monetani.  Their  number  at 
KoiiK-  a[)peiirs  to  have  been  very  great  duniig  thelat* 
ler  period  of  the  Empire,  for  in  the  reign  ol  AureUan 
they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous  rebellkia,' 
They  seem  generally  to  have  been  freedinen.* 

In  Greece,  every  free  and  independent  city  had 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  nioncy.  Sparta  and  By- 
zantium are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money,' 
but  nu  ancient  iron  coin  baa  ever  been  found.  Re- 
specting the  time  when  money  waa  fint  coined  ia 
Greece,  see  Atonnini,  p.  90.  The  Oreelt  tern 
for  money  was  v6/tiafia,  from  vauo^,  because  the  de- 
termiiiaiiun  of  its  value  was  fixed  by  law  or  con- 
tract ♦ 

The  mint  at  Athena  waa  called  d^vysfMoircIw. 
f  Fid.  AaovBoooptioir.)  We  do  not  bear  of  any  of- 
ficers connected  with  the  niana^'cment  or  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  .Athenian  mint.  IKiw  l.ir  the 
lijhl  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Attica,  is  unknown.  But  the  ex- 
tant coins  show  that  at  least  acme  deroes  of  Attica 
had  the  right  of  coming,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
government  of  .\ttiens  only  watched  over  the  weight 
and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that  the  pi  uplc,  m 
their  assembly,  had  the  right  of  regulating  cveiy- 
thing  cunceming  the  coiningof maney.*  The  Attio 
gold  and  ailver  ooina  were  always  of  very  pan 
metal,  and  we  have  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
state,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  used  bad  metal. 
This  was  in  the  arelionship  of  .^ntigenes  and  Calli- 
aa,  B.C.407  and  4UG  *  Individuals  who  coined  bad 
money  were  piwiahed  with  death.'  (Ktd.  M0M12> 
MATOZ  AlAteOPA2  AIKH.)  The  place  where 
money  wa.s  coined  is  always  indicated  on  Greek 
coins;  either  the  name  of  the  place  is  staled,  oi 
some  symbolical  representation  of  the  place,  as  the 
owl  on  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on  Samian  ooiiu 
These  symbols  are  generally  of  a  idigioos  natnra, 
orconnei  ti  (!  with  the  worship  of  the  gods  or  heroea. 

For  farther  mrormation  on  this  subject,  see  £ck> 
hel,  Doctnna  Numorum  Kf/rruffl,  and  eapeeiaUy  tho 
Prolegomena  generalia  in  vol.  i. 

MONETA'RII.   (m  MoMSTA.) 

MONI'LE  (5p^of),  a  Necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  most  polished  of 
those  nations  which  the!  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. ( Vtd.  AB1IIU.A.)  Greek  and  Roman  femalea 
adopted  them  men  particnhudy  ae  a  bridal  orna- 
ment.* 

The  simple.st  kind  of  necklace  was  the  monilt 
baccalum,  or  bead  necklace,*  which  consisted  of 
berries,  small  apheree  tMfglan,  amethyst,  dec,  atrnng 
together.  This  ia  f enr  oomnionly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings  (.See  woodcuts,  p.  96,  863.)  The  right- 
hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  at  pa^'c  '2fl3,  and  the 
head  of  Minerva  at  page  -IBfi,  exhibit  a  Irequent 
modification  of  the  b<-ad  necklace,  a  row  of  dropa 
hanging  below  the  beada.  These  drops,  when  worn, 
arrange  themadvea  upon  the  neck  like  rays  pm 
cecding  from  a  centre.  To  this  class  of  necklaces 
belongs  one  in  the  Egyptian  cullection  of  the  liritish 
Museum  (see  the  next  woodcut),  in  winch  small 
golden  lisards  alternate  with  the  drops.  The  ligun> 
in  the  woodeut  nnmediately  underneath  this  exhib- 
its the  central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  exqui- 
sitely wrought  neeklaee,  which  was  found  at  S 


l.(Anf»l.  Vict.,  De  Cr*  .  33  —  Vojum:..  Aurel.,  38.)— 2.  (Mur» 
ion,  ln»chpt.,»6«.  n.5.)— 3.  ( Hullui. Onom., vii..  100.)— 4.(An» 
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Agatha,  near  Naples,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  Greek 
.ady.  It  has  71  pcnclanls.  Above  Ihem  is  a  band 
ooMuling  of  several  rows  of  Ibe  cloae  (^inwork 
«hieh  W9  now  call  YenMian.    (Vid.  CATtwA.) 


We  also  give  here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting 
the  patterns  of  three  splendid  gold  n<^cklares,  pur- 
chased from  the  Prinrc  of  Caiuiio  for  the  British 
Museum.  Theae  were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 
The  ornaments  consist  of  circles,  losenees,  rosettes, 
hry-leavea.  and  hippocampi.  A  heart  diBpenda  finom 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  necklaces. 

Th''  necklace  was  sotnetimrs  inadc  In  rt'sciiililc 
a  serpent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as 
was  the  cast;  with  that  given  as  a  noptial  present 
by  Venus  to  Hannonia.  which  waa  ornamented  in 
ao  elaborate  a  manner  that  Nonnus  devotes  80  lines 
of  his  Ihnrn/.<t:.i<-a^  t<>  its  (lescriplion.  This  t»anie 
necklac*'  afterward  appears  iu  the  luylhohigy  as  the 
bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  waa  tempted  to  betray  ber 
husband.* 

l*he  beauty  and  splendour,  as  well  aa  the  value 

of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  !iy  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stone;-,  whu  h  were  stning  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thn  ad.  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emenlds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  (man^fii),  were  olten  em- 
ployed (rinilf.'i  .\inber  necklaces  are 
mentioned  m  the  Odyssey  ♦  Some  account  of  the 
various  kinds  oi  links  :s  ^lven  in  the  ariicle  Catk- 
NA.  The  hook<)  or  clasps  fur  lastening  the  neck- 
lace behind  the  neck  were  also  various^  and  some- 
tiroes  neallv  and  ingeniously  contrived.  Besides  a 
band  eneirelinjj  the  neck,  there  was  sometimes  a 
second,  or  i  vi  n  a  third  row  of  ornaments,  which 
hung  lower  down,  passing  over  the  breast.* 

Very  valuable  nedclaoea  were  sometimes  placed, 
aa  dedicated  tifferings.  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  ani  other  goddesses,'  and  this  was  in  ac- 
cordanf^'f  uitli  the  dcscripliori  of  their  aitire  given 
by  the  pocis  '  Horses  and  other  favourite  animals  i 
Wiera  also  adi>rn<'d  with  splendid  necklaces  (mirM  ;*  < 

gtwmuit't  rtiiiir  'iii'"i      {         ToKyirKS  ) 

C»..  125.  (.\p,.liud..r..  111.. 4,  aTo.  »-«.— Diud.  Sic, 

49,— Sort,  in  iEn.,  vi.,  445.)—}.  (Jov.,  n..  Ml.)— 4. 

ST.,  459 ;  m'ii..  «5.)  -5.  (Ifom.,  Iljmn.  i.  in  Vm.,  1 1.— Ovid, 
cl  .  I..  904.— F»ltii;rr,  Sahina,  ii.,  p.  It).)— 6.  (SoMOB^ OaUi., 
W.)--T.  (H..m..  Hruiu.  i  in.  Vea..  88.)— 8.  (Virt~  JBs-  trtL, 
fTS.f-tt.  <Ot..).  Mat.,  X.  l)3.-GlMiltaa,  Epig^ SB«i ,  f 
«ml  G«tl.  v.,  5.)  I 
«4S  ' 


MONOPODfr.Nf.    (Vid  Mes,a  f.  612 

M  n  N  ( )  X  \  I .( t  N     ;  Vid.  Li  XTE  » . ) 

MO.NUMENTUM.   (Vid.  Fvsvb.  p  461.) 

MORA.   (Vid  Aaiir,  Gkkick,  p  98  ) 

*MnirK.\  (iinpfa  or /it^/wiio).  the  Firux  Mvru\.  L 
or  Hlai  k  .Mulberry-tree.  It  is  H\e ovKufui-of  ui  I  de- 
ophrasius,  a  name,  however,  wbleh  waa  aometime* 
applied  to  the  Fieiu  Syeammut »  Sycamore.  The 
fibpov  ^aT&iec of  AthenciM  and  the  other  diaMclica! 
writers  was  the  fruit  of  the  Finix  Moru.s  ' 

•iMUKM  YRUS  (/t6pfivpo(),  the  Spams  Mormyrva, 
L ,  or  Morme,  a  species  of  Spare.   This  fish,  ac 
cording  to  Belon.  ia  very  like  the  /uXavovpof.   ( Kid. 
MsLAiriiavs.)* 

•.MOPOXGOS  AIG02,  a  .spocies  of  mineral 
".Vccording  to  Sprengel,  it  is  called  Speekttetn  and 
Sfifenstnn  in  Germany.  It  consists,"  he  says,  "of 
talc,  alumine,  and  silica,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
iron  and  manganese.  Dr.  Jameson  supposea  it  a 
variety  of  fuller*.s  eanli  Dr  Hill  savs  it  is  an  ia* 
duraied  clay,  and  that  it  is  now  called  French 
Chalk."» 

MOKTA'RIUM,  also  called  PILA  and  PILUM* 
(6Xftoc,  lydti.*  tyJkf,  apparently  from  the  root  of  ken, 

to  strike),  a  Mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  (ni.  Moua).  com 
was  pounded  ,itid  rubbed  in  mortars  Iptxlum).  and 
hence  th^  |il:i(-r  lor  making  bread,  or  the  bakehouse, 
was  call(  d  pi.unnitm.*  Also,  long  after  the  iBtTO> 
duction  of  milla,  this  waa  an  indispensable  article 
of  domestic  furniture.*  Hesiod,*  enumerating  the 
wooden  uten.«i!s  necessary  to  a  farmer,  directs  him 
to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and  a  pesUe  {iirripav, 
irdwey,  fittUlum)  three  cobita  lo^g.  BoUl  of  theoe 
were  evidently  to  be  made  from  straight  portiona  ol 
the  trunks  orbranehes  of  trees,  and  the  thicker  and 
shorter  of  them  were  to  be  hollowetl  Tin  v  ini^h' 
then  he  used  in  the  manner  represented  in  a  pant- 
ing on  the  tomb  of  Kemescs  III.  at  Thelies  feel 
woodcut,  left-hand  ligure.  taken  from  Wilkinaoa, 
i  ii. .  p  .383) ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  doabt  that  th« 
K^zyptians  and  the  fJreeks  fashioned  and  used  theil 
mortars  in  tlie  same  manner.  (.See  alst>  WUkinson, 
III  ,  p  ISi,  showing  three  stone  mortars  with  metal 
pestles.)  In  these  paintings  we  may  obaenre  tlM 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  and  that  twa 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles  al- 
leriiately.  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Pliny' 
mentions  the  %'arioiis  kinds  of  slone  selected  foi 
making  mortars,  according  to  the  purposes  which 
they  were  intended  to  serve.  Those  uaed  in  phar* 
macy  were  sometimes  ni.ide.  as  he  says,  "  of  Kirvp- 
tian  alabaster."   The  annexed  wuodcul  shows  lha 


forms  of  two  preserved  in  the  Eg>ptiaii  collection 


1.  (Dioairur.,  1.,  180. — Criius.  in.,  18. — Adaini,  Append.,  %.yA 
—%.  (AriiM.,  H. A«vU  17.— Plin^il. N.,  nxiiy  H^Mmm, 
ApmBd.,  •.  *.)—!.  (DiiMear.,  v.,  151  -Aduw,  Appaad.,  a.  v.l— 
4.  (PU».,  If.  N.,  xvHi.,  S.-IJ.  ib.,  Kxiiii  .  M  )-3  (Srb«l.  ia 
Hm.,  Op.  tt  D.,  4«l.)-e.  (S«rria*  in  Virf  ..  X.n.. .  i70.>-iT 

KUt»  AaL,  I.,  ii.,  17.— Clio,  Da  Ra  Raik.  74-78.— Ofui 
Ra Roat^ lii.. to.*- «  f  |H- N- tia«l . «.) 
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•r  Ite  Britteb  MaMim,  wWeh  esaetly  aiMirar  to  I 

thia  descriptinfi.  hfing  made  of  that  material.  They  j 
do  not  excfoil  three  inchca  iq  height :  the  dotted 
linea  mark  the  cavity  within  each.  The  woodcut 
Also  ebows  a  mortar  and  a  peati^  made  of  baked 
white  clay,  which  were  diacefewd  A.I>.  1831, 
■mong  numerous  specimens  of  Roman  pottpry,  in 
makii  I  llie  noriliern  approaches  to  London  hriilge.' 

13 -Hides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
irac  employed  in  poundinc  charcoal,  rubbing  it  with 
fine  in  order  to  make  Mack  paint  (drwneii/viii*) ; 
in  making  plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartments  in 
mixing  spices,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  flowers  for 
the  Use  of  the  kitchen  ;*  and  in  inetallurg)',  as  in 
irUurating  cinnabar  to  obiam  mercoiy  firam  it  by 
■obliroatioa* 

The  philosopher  Anaxarchus  was  pOUlMled  to 
death  with  iron  pestles  in  a  mortar.* 

MOS     {Vid.  Jva,  p  500  ) 

•MOSCHUS  [fioaxof),  the  Musk  Stag,  or  itfoK^M 
mo»€ki/erut,  L.  "  The  first  mention  of  thia  animal 
occurs  in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  medical  authors, 
whose  descriptions  of  it  are  copied,  or  referred  to 
by  Simeon  Setli  Selh  says  that  musk  was  got 
bom  India  and  China.  He  compares  tiie  aniinal 
which  fimiished  it  with  the  gaxetle:  {y«vr<vdrfiov> 
otipuToc  fteyiatov,  iftoiott  iopKoit."'' 

MOTHAKES( M.'.fla«f c), MOTHO'NES  ( M^<?«- 

»"f)-     {Vtd  ('iviFAS.  (ji:i:KK,  p  200  ) 

MOUNYCH  lA  (.Mavfi/^ta),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Mooyohis.  Flotareh*  says 
that  it  was  instituted  to  ooBMnemorate  the  victory 
over  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held 
every  year  on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion  *  The 
aaerifices  which  were  oflered  to  the  goddess  on  this 
lay  eoMisted  of  cakes  called  4^f6vr«r,  either  be- 
eavae  at  this  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  moment  the  sun  rose  In  the  east,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  and  also  confirrne  l  by  most  au- 
thorities, hccause  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  hurninf  candles.'*  Eualaihiua"  aays 
that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese. 

MOUSE  I A  (Mot;jf(a).  a  festival  with  contests, 
celebrated  at  Thespiae  in  B«Botia,  in  honour  of  the 
Muses."  It  was  held  every  tiflb  year,  and  with  great 
■plendour."  From  ^Eschines'*  it  appears  that  there 
WMB  also  a  leatival  called  Muaeia,  which  waa  cele- 
Hrated  fn  eebooti. 

MliCI.VNA  CAUTIO.    (V'lW.  CiitTio.) 

.MCNERATOR.    (  Vid.  Gladutorss,  p.  476.) 

ML  NICEPS,  MUNICI'PIUIl.  (Ktf.  Cotoma, 
a.  883,  FaoBBATJB  CimATBa.) 

MUNUS.  (mHoNOKs) 

MUNUS.    {Yid.  Glapiitores.  p.  476.) 

MUNYCHIA.  MooKVCHU.) 

MURA  LIS  CORO  NA.   (Fii.  Coaojii.  p.  311.) 

*MUEj£iNA,  the  Mar«ia(or  LamprejX  a  apeeiea 
of  Ed,  the  Murma  H^atOy  L.  The  Linnwan  name 
has  arisen  from  the  remark  of  Athenaeus,  that  it 
w  iw  the  "  Helen"  (choice.st  dish)  at  banquets.  This 
fish  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  sometimes  more. 
It  weighs  aa  much  aa  twenty  to  thirty  poaods ;  is 
wry  much  extended  in  Ute  Kudlterranean,  and  waa 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients  The  t?.u- 
Toi  iyx-'"ii  were  a  much  esteemed  kind,  procured  ' 
frotn  Sicily,  called  m  Latin  fiuta.  whence  the  French 
same  U  Flutu.  The  Murana  were  carefully  reared 
ky  tlie  Romans  in  their  fishponds ;  they  were  even 

I  (Arr)i^:n  -m,  24.  p.  IW,  plait  44.)— 2.  (Vr.r'ir..  vii., 
10,  i-d.  Si  hu.  iJor.)— 3.  (Plin.,  U.  N..  iiivi..  55,)— ^.  (AtKcn., 
tx.,  70.— UninrW,  Anal.,  in.,  51.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiu.,  41  — 
Id  lb  .  utiT.,  aa.>^— «.  {1)%<K(.  Laert..  il.,  59.— Mtnag.,  (d  loc — 
T*rt«ll..  Apol.,  p.  39,  td.  Ricmil.)— 7.  (Adams.  Append..  •.  v.)  - 
—a.  (D«  01:7.  Ath.,  p.  349,  F.i—9.  (CompM«  Suida*  tml  IIkt- 
pmtLi  a,  V.  lC*t>rirxi<^.)— 10-  (AtlMiu,  iiT.,  p.  043.— SnidM,  a. 
*.  *a»jW«fW.— Ucajrch.  ud  WtwmiL  Mifn  •>  'Aft^^f.)— 
tl.fid  Un  stHLI-U.  (Fen,,  isn*l«  (Pta*^  Ansl.,  ^ 

M,  P  }->l4.  rc  TtaHnkt 


I  taaght  to  he  ooedtent  to  the  voice ;  snd  the  onmn 

I  Hortensiu.'i  is  said  to  have  wept  over  tlie  loss  <A 
one,  of  which  death  bad  deprived  him.  Antonia 
the  wife  of  Drusna,  adomed  a  fiiToorite  mnrma 
with  pendanta.^ 

Mif'RRHINA  VASA  or  MtniREA  VA8A  w«.i« 
first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompoy,  who  dedicn* 
ted  cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.*  The 
material  of  which  these  vases  were  m<tdo  is  much 
disputed ;  but  tbeir  value  was  very  great  *  Pliny* 
says  that  seventy  talenta  were  given  wr  one  holding 
three  S'  Xtani,  and  speaks  of  a  rmirrtiiiie  trnll.i  winch 
cost  300  laleiits.  Nero  gave  even  3UU  talents  l«»r  a 
capis  or  drinking-cup. 

Plinv*  aaya  that  these  murrhine  vesaeie  carat 
flom  the  East,  principally  from  places  within  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  rrorn  C'nramEnia  He 
describes  iheiii  as  made  ul  a  substance  formed  l»y 
a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by  heat,  and  says 
that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  tbeir 
varieQr  oTeohMrt.  Modem  writers  dillhr  much  re* 
specting  the  material  of  which  they  were  compo.sed. 
.Some  think  that  they  were  variegated  glass,  and 
others  that  they  were  made  of  onyx,  since  that 
stone  presents  a  variety  of  colours ;  but  the  latter 
conjecture  is  overthrown  hy  a  poasage  of  Lamprid* 
ius,*  who  speaks  of  onyx  and  murrhine  vases.  .Most 
recent  writers,  (KAvever,  are  inclined  to  tliink  thai 
they  were  true  Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  sup* 
port  of  their  opinion  the  words  of  Propcrtius 

"  Murreaque  m  Parthn  pocula  coeta  focitJ'* 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  riependance  nn  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Cell,*  "  that  the  porcelain  of  the  Elast  vjaa 
called  Mirrha  di  Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1.555"* 
*MUS  Oitir),  the  Mouse.  "Geaaer  holds,"  re 
marks  Adams,  "that  this  term  is  most  generally 

applied  Id  the  domestic  mou.se.  riiraninK,  1  suppose, 
the  Mum  mu*ciilus,  L.  The  term  nmModiu  is  ob- 
tained from  Pliny,  who  applies  it  to  the  emaller  do* 
mestic  mouae.  The  ancieala,  however,  wen  ec- 
quainted  with  other  species  ofthis  genus ;  thus  the 
apovpaloi  fiiit^  of  Aristotle  and  ?Iesychiu8  are  to  be 
referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  Mus  auresiit,  L  ;  the  Ipa^ 
of  Nicander  was  probably  the  Black  Rat,  or  Mut 
rattiu,  L.  i  and  ti»e  nTrrj^ti*  or  dypwc  uv(,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  Field  Mouse,  or  Aftw  «y^M/. 
iciM.  The  Sorrx  of  I'linv  is  set  down  by  Gesner  as 
being  the  Dormous«-,  or  Uii»  mutcardinut.  The  JVaa 
anMtfu.0  of  the  Latin  authors,  namely,  tbe/itf  rifXpf 
or  fUTftt^  of  Uie  Greeks,  waa  the  Stra  tnmnut  or 
eomtnon  Shrew ;  frequent  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  ancient  works  on  Toxicology.  The  «if  ^i-ov( 
of  Herodotus  and  .\ristotle  is  the  Jerboa,  or  Jhptu 
sagitla.  The  nru^  of  TheophrastUS  may  he  SUp 
pcMed  to  be  the  Mua  jaaiUu."** 

MU'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetiiis,"  one  of  the  smaller  military  machinr  s. 
by  which  soldiers,  in  besieging  a  town,  were  protect- 
ed while  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditches  round  the 
beeiqjed  iU«%,  so  that  the  movable  towers  {turrt$ 
MmbubUonm)  of  the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  walls  without  ohstacle.  A  more  minute 
I  description  ot  a  luu-sculua  i!j  given  hy  Ca'sar.'*  Tl,e 
one  which  he  de3<:nt)es  was  nine  feet  long,  and  »•  as 
constructed  in  the  following  manner :  Two  b&uiis 
of  equal  length  were  placed  upon  the  ground  at  the 
diatance  of  KNir  feet  oon  each  other,  and  upon  then 

I.  (Ariitnt.,  B.  A«  L,  9,  *«.— ^tiss.  N.  A«  i.,  n,  - 
PItn..  H.  N  ,  U.,  59.— Macnb.,  tau  iii..  19.— Adaia*,  Api«<iid., 
,.  V.)— 3.  ( Plin.,  H.  swii'i  7>>-^  (am.,  D«  BmcT.,  th.,  9. 
—Id.,  Epiat..  119.— MsitMl,  iii..n,tS^Z>ir.  S3,  lit.  10,  a.  S, )  i.i 

—4.  (1.  c.)-3.  (tXJWii.,  8.)— e.  (II»li0R»b.,  32.)— 7.  (ir.,  ».  «.| 
—8.  (PompeianA,  VoL  I.,  p.  96,  \fJ.)-'i.  (Becker,  Gallut,  t.,  p 

If.  (Ot  BdL  Civn  iiino.  Ac) 
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ma  fixed  little  piUara  five  faei  high.  Their  top 
ends  were  joined  by  transverae  beams,  which  fonn- 

piJ  a  gcntif  slope  on  nilherside  of  tlit>  roof,  of  which 
they  lormed  liic  framework.  The  roof  was  then 
entirely  covered  with  pieces  of  wood  two  feet  broad, 
whicli  were  fastened  with  metal  plates  and  naiia. 
ATonnd  the  edfe  of  this  roof,  square  pieces  of  wood 
four  cul'ts  broad  were  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  t;)getbcr  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which 
the  musculus  was  then  covered.  Bat  that  these 
mteilals,  which  were  intended  to  protect  the  mus- 
'eolos  against  fire,  might  not  wiflfer  from  water,  the 
bricks  and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins  ;  and 
that  these  skins,  again,  might  not  suffer  from  the  (ire 
or  stones  which  the  besieged  might  throw  upon  tiie 
musculus,  the  whole  was  covered  with  rags  of  doth. 
The  whole  of  this  madiine  was  eonstmeted  under 
the  cover  of  a  vinoa,  ami  close  by  the  Roman  tower. 
At  a  moment  wIk  r  the  hcsiemMl  were  least  expect- 
ing any  attack,  the  niiisf'iilu>  w  as  moved  im  against 
the  wall  of  the  town.  Tho  men  engaged  under  it 
iiBinedialely  began  to  undeimine  the  waU,  and  thus 
to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  lively  fight  with 
the  besieged,  in  order  lu  prt  vent  them  from  direct- 
iag  their  attacks  against  the  musculus.*  The  mus- 
oium  desoribed  hj  Ctesar  was  evidently  designed 
for  different  purposes  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Ve- 
getius,  and  tlic  former  appears  to  be  only  a  smaller, 
but  a  more  indeslnwtible  Uad  of  vines  than  that 
commonly  used. 

MUSE! A.    ( KiJ.  MoosBU.) 

MUSEUM  (Mesmtov)  was  the  name  given  to  an 
institntton,  fbmided  by  FtoTpmy  Philadclphus,  about 
B  O  280,  for  tlic  promotinn  of  learning  and  the  su()- 
port  of  learned  men.*  We  learn  from  Slrabo'  that 
tho  museum  formed  part  of  tho  palace,  and  that  it 
contained  cloiateia  or  porticoes  {vtpiirant),  a  pub- 
lie  theatre  or  teetnre-ioom  (KtSpa),  and  a  large  hall 
ff)i\r)f  /ii?j'Qf).  whore  the  learned  men  clincd  loijeth- 
er.  The  museum  was  f«up|X)rted  by  a  common  fund, 
supplied  apparently  from  the  public  treasury  ;  and 
the  whole  institution  was  itnder  the  sniwriotendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  alter 
Egypt  hee.ime  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  Caesar  ♦  Hntanical  and  zoological  gardens  ap- 
pear to  liase  hooii  attached  to  the  museum.*  The 
Emperor  Claudius  added  another  museum  to  this 
Institntion ' 

MUSIC  (GREEK)  In  compiling  the  following 
article,  little  more  hiis  been  attempted  than  to  give 
an  outline  of  fact.s  whicli  rest  upon  positive  evidence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  them  in  such  a  form 
as  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  original  sour- 
ces. Hence  it  necessarily  consists,  in  a  great  meas- 
uic,  of  technical  details,  which,  however,  can  pre- 
sent no  dilTiculty  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  modern  theory  ;  and  nothing 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  where  the  interest  of  the  subject  and 
the  apparent  probability  of  the  conclusions  seemed 
to  permit  it. 

The  term  'ApftoviK^  was  used  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Soienee  of 
Music ;  /Mwewv  having,  as  is  well  known,  a  much 
wider  signification.  'hpfiovtKT]  t<nw  hnor^fiti  ^tu- 
PfT<»"7  Nfu  ■XjtaKTiKrf  tt/^  tov  ijpftoafiivov  ^vaeu( 
fipfiOOfKvov  (5t  car IV  to  ck  (^doyyuv  kqi  iiaoTJifiUTuv, 
Koiav  ru^iv  ixovtuv,  ovyKclficvov.'' 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
xrhieh  is  adopted  by  the  anthor  just  quoted,  as  well 


I.  (Compare  Cm».,  De  Be!l.  Cl».,  ill.,  80.— Do  Bell.  Alrx.,  1.) 

t.  (Al]Mi»tlt,  T.,  p.  MS.)— 3.  (xviii.,  p.  TW.)  —  4.  (Str«»K).  1. 
•.)  — S.  (PhUMtr.,  Apotkn.,      M.  -  Atben.,  xu.,  n. 
»Mt^  ClMrf„  4at  wUk  OasnkoaA  ml*.)— 7.  (tuOa,  Int. 
mm^p  14 


as  by  othera,  will  ho  iNntly  adhered  t  j  in  Uie  pm 

ent  article:  I.  Of  Somds  {^epi  ^oyywv).  IT  Ol 
Intervals  (nepl  diaoTtjfidTuv).  III.  Of  Genera  (■rtp, 
yevuv).  IV.  Of  Systems  (nepi  avanjuuTuv)  V  Of 
Modes  (frrpi  rovuv).  W.  Of  Transition  (nrpi  utraCo- 
VII.  Of  Composition  ()rqM/K?eiroitaf).  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  term  mSvof  is  jsed  in  dlflbrenl 
senses.  First  it  signifies  drgrte  of  lemwn,  antiso pitek, 
whence  its  applicaticm  to  denote  mode,  the  modes 
being  scales  which  diflered  in  pitch  :  and  then  it  is 
taken  for  remit  U»tioH  t  whence  its  meaning  « 
the  name  of  an  Interval,  tone,  became  otano  is  tlN 
interval  through  which  the  votoo  io  moat  natorally 
raised  at  one  elFort.* 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  musical  when  it  has  a  de- 
terminate pitch  (rdffif).  When  two  sounds  dtfliPT 
in  pitch,  one  in  sold  to  be  tnore  coite  {hfvf),ihe  oth- 
er more  grave  (^apv^);  or,  in  common  lanpiiage,  one 
is  called  higlier,  and  the  other  lower  I  he  term 
iuur'/.r'ir  apiilin!  •()  a  .sound  cither  signifies  simply 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melody,  or  rel- 
atively, that  it  is  capoUe  of  being  nsed  in  the  ««sic 
melody  with  some  other  sound  or  system  of  aoaods: 
the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  interval  is  i!ic  difTtrence,  or.  rather,  distance 
t)etween  two  sounds  of  different  pitch.  When  we 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of  soonda, 
we  judge  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  he  similar  or 
equid.  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
then  raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  tn  conic  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  mtervals  (their 
being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude)  whiok 
enables  us  to  clasaiQr  them,  and  enunonlo  their 
several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  consonant  (cn'fipuva)  or  dis- 
sonant {(hu^jvu),  according  as  the  two  sounds  maj 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  witbont  of- 
fending the  ew.'  Strictly  apeakinc  it  in  impoosibie 
to  define  the  limit  betvreen  the  two  dassea,  and 
this  seems  to  he  acknowledged  by  the  later  writers, 
wiio  distinguish  various  degrees  of  consonance  and 
dissonance.  Originally,  the  only  intervals  reckoned 
consonant  were  the  octave  or  eighth  (dm  traoC^X 
the  fifth  (did  wfvre  or  di'  bfeiuv),  the  foarth  (M  rr^ 
aupuv  or  ffT'?  ?.o^?>).  and  any  interval  produced  by  add 
ing  an  octave  to  one  of  these.  But  all  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth,  or  intermediate  between  any 
of  those  two  just  enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth, 
Ae.).  were  eonsidered  as  dtesonant  The  principal 
intervals,  less  than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek 
music,  were  the  double  tone  {i'lTovov),  nearly  equal 
to  the  modern  major  third  ;  the  tone  and  half  (rp»i/- 
fuTovtw),  nearly  the  same  as  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  (rdvoc),  equal  to  the  modem  m^or  tone ;  the 
half  tone  {i]fiiTovtov),  and  the  quarter  tono  {jSltet^).* 
Other  writers  speak  of  Suo^vta,  or  unison ;  avn^ 
via,  or  the  consonance  of  the  oct  ivr  ;  anil  wojya^via, 
or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  '  T^e  lat- 
ter author  oonaidei*  napa^via  to  be  k.tennediatc 
between  eonsonaooe  and  dissonance,  at  d  mentions 
the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  example  of  it. 

If  two  strinfTs,  prfeit'y  :^inr!lar  excejt  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  equal  tensions,  be  mad  >  to  vibrate, 
the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a  given  thnr 
by  each  la  inversely  proportional  to  its  kngth ;  anc 
the  intervtl  between  the  soonds  produced  is  fbond 
to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of  the  tolfffts,  l.  C,  Of  thO 
numbers  of  vibrations.  Thus, 

if  the  ratio  be  i,  tho  fBtorral  ia  an  oeiave; 

if       "        1,  •*         a  fifth; 

if  I,         *•         a  fourth; 

if      •*      f        **  amiuortoBe. 


I.  {Vid.  Amtid.,  P.  29.— EocL,  IS.)  — S.  {Ibul,  p. 
p.  11.) 
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Tkb  diBoovery  of  these  mtloe  ia  attrlbalad,  pnta^ 

tdy  with  tratb,  to  Pythacons.   But  the  aoeounts  of 

the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them*  are 
plainly  false,  since  tlicy  contradict  the  known  fact 
that,  wbeaaimilar  and  equal  stringaare  stretched  by 
i^tfma  tenioiM,  the  nmnbera  of  vflmtioni  are  as 
th9  «|M«rc  TooU  of  the  tenaiona.' 

The  ropof  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  dfflfer- 
ence  between  tlic  fourth  and  fifth  ;  so  that  the  cor- 
responding ratio  would  be  determined  either  by  ex- 
periment, or  by  simply  dividing  i!  by  j. 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ntioa  ewi- 
merated  above  is  tupfrparticular ;  i.  e.,  the  two  term 
of  each  dilTer  from  one  another  hy  unity  Euclid 
aeems  to  consider  uo  mtervals  consonant  except 
anch  aa  correspond  to  superparticular  {imfwpio^)  or 
moltiple  ( noXXairXaolup )  ratioa ;  the  latter  being 
aoch  as  f ,  f ,  f ,  dec.  On  this  theory  the  oetaN  aiu^ 
JouTth  (ij)  would  be  dissonant,  but  the  octave  and 
JUih  (|)  coDsonant.*  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
twe,  tut  dl  the  hatervato  employed  in  the  modern 
thpor>'  are  either  such  as  correspond  to  snperpartic- 
ular  ratios,  or  are  produced  from  such  by  compound- 
ing them  with  the  oeiave.  Urns  the  ratio  oorrc- 
apooding  to  the 

major  third  is 
minor  third  " 


II.  The  chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone,  tone  dfic 
Uhalf: 


itt^jor  aendtone  ** 

It  seems,  therefore,  extraordinary,  that  analogy 
•bould  not  haTe  led  at  once  to  the  diaoovei?  at 
least  of  the  major  and  ndnor  tliird,  aa  aoon  aa  the 

connexion  between  intervals  and  ratios  had  l)een 
observed.  However,  no  such  discovery  was  then 
nade^or  if  made,  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  aflbrds 
at  onoe  an  explanation  of  the  lact  that  interYala  leas 
than  the  foorth  were  reckoned  dissonant ;  fat  the 
iirovov,  or  double  iD^jor  tone,  is  greater  than  the 
true  consonant  major  third  (wliicli  consists  of  a 
major  and  minor  tune)  by  an  interval  expressed  by 
the  ratio  |^  a  differanoe  quite  aufficient  to  destroy 
the  consonance  of  the  hiterral.  In  fhct,  when  a 
keyed  instrument  is  tuned  according  to  the  equal 
temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  too  great  by  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  this  (|||  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  just  tolerable.  This  subject  is  im- 
portant, because  it  bears  immediately  nptm  the  ques- 
tion whether  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek  music. 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  mtervals,  or,  rath- 
er, a  series  of  aoonds  separated  from  one  another 
by  intervalsi  constituted  a  sjystem.  Sjalema  wero 
named  from  the  oumber  of  somda  whidi  they  oom* 
preheiuted.  Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  snd 
^maXif%  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of  sounds 
^OTiespoiided  to  the  interrol  between  the  extreme 


The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
(he  tctrachnrd,  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
Aa  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modem  muaio  it  is  the  octachord,  and  compvehends 
an  oetaTc  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
and  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  complctcnets  of  it.s  scale,  was  fully  understood, 
ss  the  name  of  the  interval  6iu  Tzaauv  sufficiently 
Ipdicatas  ;*  bat  it  was  not  taken  in  theory  ior  the 
fimndation  of  the  scale,  or,  at  any  rate,  waa  eon- 
aide.'ed  as  made  up  of  two  telrachords. 

T\ie  genm  of  a  system  depended  u}X)n  the  distri- 
Imtion  of  the  two  intemiediate  sounds  of  the  tetra- 
ehoid.  The  Greek  musiciana  used  three  genera 

I.  The  diaUmie,  ni  which  the  interrala 


1  Ttti.  Niconuwhtif,  p.  10.)  —  2  (Vid.  \Vhcw(.-l!'is  DyMuaioi, 
I*    ...  p.  m,  ad.  )<m.)— 3.  (I'hI.  Eaei.,  S«ci.  Cw.,  p.  U.}— 


the  fbor  aonads  were  (ascending)  aendtone^  torn 


-+- 


ni.  The  enharmonic;  diesis,  diesis,  double 


1  ^  

Z—i — 1 — 1 



(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  soimo 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  ffir  wliich  the  modern 
system  supplies  no  notation  ) 

Of  these  genera  the  diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  moot  aneient  and  natural,  and  the  enharmonic 
the  most  modem  and  difficult ;  the  latter,  however, 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite,  with 
theorists  at  lf  a!-t,  for  Arisstctxemis  complains  that 
all  writers  before  his  time  bad  devoted  their  trea- 
tises almost  eotiiely  to  it,  to  the  negleet  of  the  two 
others.' 

The  only  diflfercnee  between  the  ancient  and 
mixleni  diatonic  is.  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  m^jor  tones,  wherea.s  in  the  latter,  according 
to  tim  themy  generally  admitted,  major  and  minor 
times  occur  alternately.*  The  interval  called  a 
semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  is,  therefore, 
strictly  n(  ither  equal  to  the  modem  major  semi- 
tone, nor  to  half  a  m^or  tone,  but  the  ear  would 
hardly  appreciate  the  dflference  in  melody. 

Besides  theas  fnun,  certain  ttdowt  (xpoot)  or 
specific  modifieattons  of  them  are  enumerated.* 

The  enharmonic  lind  only  one  ;fpoo,  namely,  the 
genus  itself,  as  described  above :  it  is  conununly 
called  .simply  dpfiwia. 

The  chromatic  had  three:  1st.  xp<^f^°  roviaioPf 
or  simply  xp*^f^'^>  the  same  as  the  genus ;  dd,  XP*^'* 
lifiiolutv,  in  which  intervals  of  three  eighths  of'  a 
tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones ;  3d, 
Xfiufta  (lakoKdv,  in  which  iatervala  of  one  third  of  a 
tone  were  aonilarly  employed. 

The  diatonie  had  two  ;r,o6ai :  Ist,  drarovov  thwro- 
voi',  or  simply  iiurm-ov,  the  saine  as  the  genus  ;  2d. 
diiiTovov  ftakoKov,  in  which  an  interval  of  three 
fourths  of  a  tone  was  sttbatttuted  for  the  second 
semitone  (ascending). 

The  ibUowtng  taole  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetrachord,  ta- 
ken in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  xf^<"^  *be  tone  beiriL'  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fborth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly  tme^ 
but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  ancient  writers  ea 
sufficiently  accurate  fur  thetr  purpose.* 

I.  DIatonie  ...  1.  Smnvev  (ewrmfw)  |,  1, 1. 

2.  diuroviv  iia''.aKnv  .  \,  J,  |, 

II.  Chromatic  .  .  1.  xpC>fia{,Tovialov).  .  i,  i,  |. 

«.  XPH*^  ^fuihw  .  .  |,  i,  } 
8.  xP^M"  /wAasdr  .  .  a-  J, 

III.  Enharmonic.  .  .  upfiovia  

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
these  Id  were  practically  lused,  except  the  three 
princip.il  ones,  diurovw,  xP*^i"h  apfimia.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  otheia 
would  be  impossible  in  practiee,  or  necesssrily  na. 
pleasing,  to  the      diatonic,  for  instance,  the  in* 


1.  (Arwtnz.,  p.  S  ud  10.)— a.  ( Vui.  Ciulch't  Ekmriii*  uf  Mm- 
«Imv.  ii.}— 1.  (KacL,  p.  10>-«.  ( VH.  Kw^ 
«»0 
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icrval  uiiii'li  is  roughly  dcsfribeJ  as  fivf  fourths 
(if  a  tunc,  would  bo  pn  att  r  tliati  a  major  lone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third  ;  now  there  are  two  inter- 
«ato  of  this  kind,  corresponding  to  the  tuptrpmiicu- 
|gr  ratios  ?  and  },  whii  h  oujrht,  thcrrfore,  by  anal- 
ogj,  to  l)f  LOiisonaut,  or,  at  any  rate,  eapabh-  of  be- 
ing einployt<!  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone; 
and,  although  they  are  not  used  in  modem  music, 
or,  at  least,  not  admitted  in  theory,*  nothing  but 
experiment  ran  determine  how  far  the  car  might 
become  ai'<  i;->toraed  to  them.  TIipsp  tntrrvals  ex- 
ist in  the  natural  scales  of  tlv  :i.  trinni'i  t.  A;e  , 
and  are,  iu  tact,  used  instead  ul  the  minor  third 
and  tone  in  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
both  by  stringed  instruments  and  voioeo,  when 
unaccompanied  by  innprrrd  instruments.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  intervals  of  the  triraclifird  in 
the  diuTovov  fia'/.aKov  would  probably  corres(H)nd  to 
the  rattoa  ff,  i,  and  aimflar  consideFBtkms 
m^t  be  applied  to  the  other  xp^°^- 

Tlie  four  sounds  of  the  tctrachnrd  were  distin- 
goiahed  by  tlie  following  names  :  vrriiTr}  (sc.  .to/xJiJ) 
was  the  lou-tal ;  viiTi}  or  vtuTi}  the  higlicst  ;  Tzapv- 
irirf  the  lowest  but  one,  and  rapnvijUj  the  higliest 
bat  one.  Uapav^nf  waa  also  frequently  called  Tux- 
avof,  probably  because,  in  some  ancient  instrument, 
the  corresponding  string  was  .^tru^k  by  the  fore- 
hilgcr;  and  ~apvT:dTr)  was  afterward  called  tihtti 
in  eeitntn  cases.  These  names  were  used  in  all 
the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genua  was  com- 
moner added  to  Xi;t<»'^(thu8,  "kixavbt  itarovo^,  XP**- 
flnT^^'!.  or  hapw'ni'ir),  perhaps  becau.se  the  position 
of  this  soun<i  with  respect  to  i-rraTri  and  lijTti  is 
what  chiefly  detcmiines  tlie  characler  of  the  genus. 
When  the  two  lowest  intervals  of  the  tetra^ord, 
taken  together,  were  less  than  the  remaining  one, 
those  two  Were  said  to  form  a  condemcd  intcrral 
[-vKvi>v).  Tims  the  interval  between  vKdrrj  and 
'/.i\tiv<ii  is  -m-M-oi'  in  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic 
genera.  The  three  sounds  of  the  nvKvm  were 
sometimes  called  PofnmvKvo^,  fu<roiTVKv6(,  and  6(v- 
irvKvof,  and  sounds  which  dkt  not  belong  to  •  irvc- 
pnv  were  called  <i-i'icvo<. 

It  18  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetr.i'  hord  could 
long  continue  to  furnish  the  entire  t^cale  used  in 


practice,  thoofrh  it  was  always  ooasiderea  tS  IW 

clement  of  the  inure  coniprehensive  systems  trhML 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  gen- 
era, as  has  b;cn  seen,  required  only  the  tetrachord 
for  its  full  development,  though  it  certainly  conU 
not  have  been  invented  till  after  the  enlargcmcal 
of  the  .-^rale 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre,'  which  seems  not  to  have  been  obso* 
lete  in  Pindar's  time  ;*  its  scale  eonriated  of  an 
octave,  with  one  soond  omitted.*  TRie  tddition  of 
this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon  or  Pyl^.ag- 
oras)  would  give  an  oclachordal  lyre  with  a  com- 
plete octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  instrument  call- 
ed magadu^  which  must  haTe  hid  a  still 
compass,  was  veiy  early  kmnni,  and  isariftf 
had  twenty  strings  as  used  by  Anacreon.* 

When  two  tetrachords  were  joined,  so  that  thtt 
highest  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  ol 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  conjunct  {ttwtffuiiva). 
But  if  the  hi^est  sound  of  one  were«tonc  lower 
than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  HtuBf  wen  oijj^i^^. 
junct  (du^ti'yfiiva),  thus :  i  ,  » i 

BcljirFG  A  conjunct. 


K  FG  A  DCDE  disjunct. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  tone  (hetweea  A  and  HJ 
which  separates  them  was  called  t6voc  dMCkwIi' 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting 
tetrachords.  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conji 
with  the  lower,  but  disjunct  from  the  upper. 


BCDEFOABCOE. 

is  supposed  to  have  been  used  abotit  the  time  of 
Pericles.*  In  such  a  system  the  lowest  tetrachord 
was  called  (rtTpuxopdov)  inarujy,  the  middle  fttatii9% 
and  the  highest  die^tvyjtevuv.  Afterward  a  single 
sound  (called  npooiofiSav^uvet)  Wis  added  at  m 
interval  of  a  tone  below  the  lowest  uf  viraruv,  and 
a  conjunct  tetrachord  (called  vitep6oJiaiu»)  wm 
added  above  .\nd  tiltts  inoe  a  wip/tm  Ql  tvn 
complete  octaves, 

t 


Wllidl  waa  called  the  greaier  perfect  sy$tem.  Anoth- 1 
ersTStem,  called  the  smaller  perfect  system,  was  com- 1 


~J  J 


•'J' 


posed  of  three  conjunct  tetrachords,  called  vvarCm, 
fUauv,  and  awtjfi/uvuv,  with  rrpo<j?uift6av6fievo(,  thus: 


4- 


anA  these  two  t(^ther  conatituted  the  tmmuiatU 
fftOtm  (evonitia  fyer6Soli»)  described  by  all  the 
writers  later  than  Aristoxenus,  snd  probably  known 

to  him.* 

The  sounda  in  these  .sysieius  were  named  in  the 
way  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetrachords 
only  being  added,  and  /uoti  and  napofiian  being 
substituted  for  v^ni  ftiauv  and  ^arv  dieiievyftivuv 
r  espectively.  Thua,  taking  the  sounds  in  the  as- 
tending  order, 


E    vrrtirjj  fttauv 
F    ftofunrdrti  Miou» 

A  fif(rr 


)  Ttrpaxopii 
V  vnaruv. 


1.  (rtf  Smith's 
I  IT.I 


HMMoiMk  MOt.  tv,,  art.  10.)— t.  (BveL, 


So  lar  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  aad 
smaller  qrstems.  Then  IbUow,  in  the  greater. 

B  rrapttfteori 

C    rpiTTi  iu^ivypevup        (  s,^„„„,i^ 
D    nap,ivr,TV  iU^vyfOvw  \ 

F    rp/rv  VKtpioXaiuv        {  .  ^  . 

G    ,rapavfiry,Tzep6o?.ai»p  \  ^'^fp^o^uw. 
A    vrjrr}  i<Ktp6oXaiuv 

The  interval  between  /flsv  and  mpuiioii  is  a  tooa 
But  in  the  smaller  system,  uieii  serres  also  for  the 
lowest  sound  of  the  tetrachord  owmt/Uvuv,  which 
tenninates  the  scale,  tima : 

A  ftieii. 
HB    TptTtf  ow^/ifiivuip. 

C    irapatnjrri  owijfiftivuif. 
D    V^TTl  owtififiivuv. 

1.  (Eucl.  p.  (Pnh..ii.,70.>-«.  tJkSOpim^waL 

-5.  (BMl..r  lT.)-«.  (BBckb.) 
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In  adaplitig  the  iftodcrn  notation  to  these  scaies, 
me  have  represented  them  in  the  diatonic  genus  ; 
iot  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tetrachords  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  sounds  of  the  im- 
mutable system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
genera,  namely,  irpoahifidavifjitvoi,  viruTrj  vtrarup, 
vinirv  fUouVf  nian,  wapafiioif,  vifni  avvTififievuv,  vini 
AiOiryju^MW,  and  vr/r^  iirepUkaiuv,  were  called  fix* 
ed  (rarCtrcf),  being,  in  fact,  except  the  irst,  the  cx- 
\rvtw  sounds  of  the  several  tetrachords.  The  rest, 
being  the  intemiediate  soiin  I.-<,  on  the  position  of 
whidi  the  genua  depended,  were  called  movable 

(SIVS^fHMM). 

Mr09  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key-note 
to  the  whole  system,'  and  rrpooXauiaviftn'oc  was 
ailiird  to  complete  the  octave  bvlnw  u-r.t,  -  'I  his 
addition  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later 
Ihui  the  time  of  Plato,  but  eailier  than  Ariatox- 
enus* 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 

appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  in  practice; 
in  fact,  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
But  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessarilj 
osed  in  its  oom|4ete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 
stmment ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by  whUdi 
really  employed  were  constructed.  With 


regard  to  its  fitnts*  foi  nse,  it  may  be  (fcsc-vi.i,  ttisi 
in  the  diatonic  genus  the  effect  of  such  a  system 
would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as  tbs  imMj 
only  was  required,  from  thiit  of  the  corresponding 
notes  (gi\en  above)  as  played  uti  a  modern  inslru* 
ment  w  ith  or  without  temperament,  'i'he  chroma- 
tic scale  is  quite  unliite  anything  now  employed  i 
and  though  it  was  not  considered  the  nuwt  difficult, 
wiis  certainly  the  least  natural  {^txynKurarov  <M 
ro  xp^^^^y  The  modem  minor  scale,  A,  B,  C,  D 
E,  pF,  ^(j.  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  excep- 
tion to  tne  assertion,  that  the  chromatic  scale  u 
quite  unlike  anything  now  employed,  for  ita  esaen 
tial  character,  as  now  used,  depetnls  so  little  upon 
the  chromatic  interval  between  1'  and|fG,  that 
this  peculiarity  i.s  u.sually  pot  rid  ol"  in  melody  by 
raising  the  Y  or  lowering  the  i^G,  according  to  cir* 
cumstances.  Hence  the  popular  but  incorrect  way 
of  representing  the  ascending  and  descending  minor 
scales  *  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided 
jud^'iiu  tit  of  the  merits  of  the  oliroinatir  .^caleu  iih- 
out  a  much  greater  knowledge  of  tlic  rules  of  com- 
position than  seems  now  attain  ible.  The  ellbot  of 
the  enharmonic  must  have  heet.  nearly  the  same 
that  of  the  diatonic,  supposing  '/.ixnatht  to  be  lell  out 
in  each  tetracbord,  thus : 


Indeed,  FIntaieh  nlBtea»  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
Unenoa,  that  Olympus  waa  led  to  the  inTention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  thst  a  peculiar  and  beaati- 

ful  character  wa.s  given  to  melody  when  certain 
uotes  of  tlie  scale,  and  particularly  /l,<;(av6f,  were 
left  out.*  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this 
waa  the  original  form  of  the  enharmonic  scale,  and 
that  it  was  more  aoeient  than  the  highly  artificial 
ehromatic.  In  this  form  it  would  be  both  natural 
and  easy.  But  afterward,  when  additional  sounds 
<veie  interposed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  P,  it 
would  of  eoorae  become,  as  it  ia  alwaya  described, 
the  most  difBcult  of  an  the  genera,  without,  how- 
ever, ceasing  to  be  natural;  for  these  additional 
aoundd  could  certainly  be  neither  u.sed  hy  a  com- 
poser nor  executed  by  a  singer  as  essminil  to  the 
nek4y,  bat  must  rather  have  been  introduced  as 
pHdng  or  ornamental  notes,  ao  that  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as 
before.  Tte  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  p.  33, 
flS),  that  no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two 
9 oaiter  tones  ia  aneeeaaion.  evidently  supports  this 
vtew.  (Compare  what  fa  said  by  Aristides*  of  the 
rare  use  of  intervals  of  three  and  fire  quarter  tones  ) 
Thus  the  enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive 
character  mure  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest 
interval  of  the  tetrachord  than  from  the  smallness 
of  the  two  others.  Aristoxenus*  expressly  mentions 
the  important  influence  which  the  magnitude  t»f  the 
interval  between  T^ixavo^  and  vi/zt}  had  upon  the 
flhtrjUrtl"^  of  the  genus,  and  blames  the  musician.s 
Of  hia  own  time  for  their  propensity  to  diminish  tins 
Interval  for  the  sake  of  aweeineMt  {-nirw  &  oTniw 

T,';  In7.tn0at  ylvxaariv  art).  That  a  peculiar  char- 
acter reiilly  is  given  to  a  melody  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  larger  interval  than  usual  between  certain 
aomds  of  the  SMle,  is  a  well-known  fact,  exemplified 
ia  many  national  airs,  and  easily  proved  Iqrthe  pop- 
ular experiment  of  playing  on  the  hlack  keys  only 
of  a  piano  forte.  (See  liurnev'  on  the  ()  d  Enhar- 
ie.) 


been  explained,  Ijv  itu;  magnUude  of  certain  oi  its 
intervals.  The  spectra  (eldof)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  to  he  used  which  was  not  similar  to  soma 
part  of  the  ovorq/M  dfurdCoXov,  every  system  would 
have  as  many  apeeies  as  it  had  intervals,  and  no 
mote.' 

The  tetradnnd,  for  example,  had  three  speciea  i» 

each  genus,  thus  (diatonic), 

1st.  i,  I.  1.   2d.  1.^,  1.  3d  1.  I,  i 
(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  CTStem  waa  oden  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  oiarrifia  afierd663ioir 
hetween  which  a  similar  one  niifht  tie  loimd  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  octachord,  the  first  wab 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
mrdrf  barfly  and  ir^putof ;  the  second  by  that 
between  mtpmrdrif  iwurov  and  rplni  du^evyfifvuv  ; 
and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in  these 
seven  species  would  he  as  follows  in  the  diatonic 
genoa  (ascending) 


1st. 
«. 

Sd. 
4th. 

5th. 

eih. 

7th. 


1, 
1. 

k, 
1. 
1. 
1. 


I. 
1, 

I. 

1, 
1. 
1. 


I, 

I, 
I. 
I, 
i. 
1. 


i. 
1, 
1. 
1, 
\, 
I, 
h 


I, 
1. 

1, 
i. 
1. 

1. 


1. 
1. 

k, 
1, 
1, 

1. 


1. 

». 

1. 
1. 

i- 
1. 
1. 


The  genus  of  a  system  was  determined,  as  has 

1.  (ViJ  Arwt.,  ProbL,  xi«.,  SO.)— S.  (Arntidci,  10.)  — 3. 
B6cJih.)  -4  (VW.  Plat£fch'«  DtaloRue  on  Muiir,  M<  m.  d« 
*4MiL  ilM  iMcnpliaw,      z.,  ISO.h-A.  ({>.  98.)— 4.  >>•)- 


Tliis  di.stinction  of  species  is  iniixirtant,  (because 
it  formed  (/rifi'ijw//i/ the  chief  difTerence  between  the 
mi»ifs  {rovot).  1  nforlunately,  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be- 
tween mMSew  written  in  these  seversl  sealea ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  fomiinp  any  probaMe  hypotliesis  on 
this  subject  is  increased  t)y  wliat  is  said  ol  fit ffv  ir. 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristotelic  Prolv 
lemata.  Uavra  yap  ra  rpijoru  /leX?  noX/MKtt  rp 
fitai)  jTp^rat.  sal  wavrcr  ol  symn!  miifr  u  nvhvu  np6( 
TT/v  fiecijv  «Tai  riji7(,  kuv  unf}.$uot,  raxv  travtpxoV' 
rai,  ~pof  <5f  ti/  '/.Tiv  ot'Tuf  ov6ffiiav.  For.  «ince  the 
position  of  fiiari  was  detennined  hy  the  intervals 
adjacent  to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  iitciHmng  or  tnii- 
ing  with  fiiari  woeld  give  a  system  always  of  the 


1.  (An««iil«*,  p.  19.)— 8.  (yU.  Dehu.  Tb«an>UJch-prat:i*^ 


.  p^«7,  M.»-4.  (SwM,  ^  14.) 
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amBWfmm  Foaoblf  tlieaiilbMroflhePMblanila ,  becwMn  and  v^ny  ittljnyfUtu^  of  im 

does  not  tm  Ibo  teim  |lfof  in  Ike  MBM  WOM  as  nuKltTn  mode  of  the  same  name.  For  tht  v  i-ep. 
Caclid.  tainly  did  always  ditfer  in  pitch,  as  Uie  naine  rovjt 

However,  it  is  certaill  tiial  the  seven  species  of  shows  ,  and  Uierc  is  no  reason  to  believe  thai  il.en 
Ibe  octachord  above  dMOiiM  were  anciently  (vvb  relative  position  waa  r.ver  cbaiii|ed:  tlw  ajatm  ui 
rOir  i^aiwy*)  denoted  bgr  the  names  Mixoljrdtan,  i  nuiaiion,  moreoTer,  oonflnns  this  snpposHioo.  Bof 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian,  HyjH)phrygi-  for  details  on  this  snbjcct  we  must  n  ft  r  to  the  di» 


an,  and  Hypodirlan  ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  ihty 
always  differed  in  piloh  as  well  as  hf>»H  ii  s,  the  Mix- 
a^diao  being  the  highest  and  the  Uypodorian  the 
fowest  Hence  it  is  conjeetnred  that  there  were 
originally  only  three  modes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  spec  ies  of  tetrachord,  and  that  these  were 
the  Dorian.  Plirygian.  and  I.ydian  ;  IXTuuse  the 
octachord  in  each  ol  these  three  modes  is  made  up 
of  two  similar  disjunct  letrachords.  which  are  of 
the  first  species  in  the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enharmonic  nuMles  of 
very  ancient  origin  (aiq  oi  nuw  TtaXaioTaroi  wpof 
ritf  dpfiofiat  Kixpfvrai*),  consisting  of  different  spe- 
cies of  octachwdi*  and  4|iiolea  the  well-known 
passage  in  Plato*  as  Tcftrring  to  then.  The  order 
of  itie  intervals  is  given  as  follows  (see  the  notes 
o/  Meibomius  upon  the  passage)  : 
Indian  .  .  i  2.  l.  i. 
Dorian  ,  .  i.  i,  i,  i, 


Phrygian    .   l.  i  i,  2. 

lastian    .    .    i,  ^.  2,  1^, 

Mixolydian  .    i,  {,  1.  1, 

Syntonolydian  i,  i,  2.  U,  2. 


i, 
1. 
1. 
1. 

i. 


i, 
i, 


i, 
i. 


3. 
1. 


i,  a. 


It  wiU  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  all 
somprehend  exactly  an  oetave;  and  none  of  them. 

exr(  ;)t  the  Lydian.  is  coincident  witli  any  part  of 
the  ovarrtfia  ufttrudoXov .  That  sysleuib  were  not 
tlnays  restricted  to  the  immutable  form,  is  proved 
'*y  what  Euclid  says  of  campound  systems^  with 


t>ertation  of  BoLkh.'  wlitrc  it  is  in  ali  d  at  lenetb. 
The  only  important  results,  howt  vt  r,  are,  tirst.  that 
the  modes  did  anciently  ditfer  m  tpcau;  secondly^ 
that  in  process  of  Urns  this  difference  either  di» 
appeared  entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distinguish* 
ing  mark  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pitch  waa 
always  different  The  ideas  con  v. xed  hy  liie^  gen- 
eral assertions  of  Lbe  real  character  and  etiect  of 
the  Greek  muaie  nre  excessively  vague  and  uasatiB' 
factory,  but  an  exanunation  into  particulars  does 
not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite  or  ckar. 

Tliere  can  he  little  doubt  that  differciU  rhythian 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 
difibieiit  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon  be 
appropriated  lo  the  modesi  ao  na  te  aooerd  with  their 
original  mnrieat  chmeler ;  and  tbeae  differeocce 
w  ould  in  time  natWhllf  aupcrsede  the  ukl  di^tinctiua 
of  species,  and  oone  to  be  looked  on  as  their  ehar- 
acteristic  marks :  so  that,  at  length,  all  the  species 
might  even  be  need  in  each  nuMte,  for  the  sake  oi 
addHional  irarfety.  With  regard  to  the  poetry,  ». 
deed,  it  is  certain  that  particDlar  mea.sures  were 
considered  appropriate  to  different  iihhIcs,*  ;ind  it 
has  even  been  attempted  to  divide  Pin^iar  s  Odea 
into  Dorian,  i£olian,  and  Lydiaa.*  The  rhythm  of 
the  nusie  must  have  depended  chieiy,  if  not  e«iif»i- 
ly,  upon  that  of  the  words,  or  else  have  been  of  a 
very  simple  and  unifonn  character,  since  there  )• 
no  iMi  riiion  of  a  notation  for  it  as  distinct  tM^iu  the 
uu'tre  of  the  poel  ry .  Probably,  therefore,  nothing  IcM 


nore  than  one  idoii.  None  of  these  aeales  is  de-  the  modem  system  of  munad  rhythm  existed ;  aadL 

fidedly  iinnntural.  except,  perhaps,  the  Mixolydian  [  if  so,  this  must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential 
Of  coursL'  It  is  impossible  to  rect>gnise  their  charac-  !  points  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modera 
as  ilesmbc'd  by  Plato,  in  tlie  absence  of  exam-  '  music.  How  the  rbylUin  of  iiu  re  Mintru  mentt  mu- 
pie9  ol  their  application  in  actual  mekidy.  Their  I  sic  was  regulated,  or  what  variety  n  adxi  jtlod,  oes 
principal  interest,  therefore,  consists  in  the  evidence  not  appear.  Tliere  is  no  reason,  however,  to  b» 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  tnAormontc  sys-  lieve  that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
lems,  t.  t.,  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain  |  any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;  for 
sounds  uf  the  diatuiuc  >c.ile.  For,  unless  we  take 
this  view  of  litem,  and  consider  tlie  cjuarter  tones 
as  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
t>-  undentand  how  they  could  be  used  at  aU. 

Tlie  difl^rence  of  species,  considered  as  the  char- 
actt  ristic  distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently  .'^pnken 
of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not  only  by 
Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than  Cicero*), 
but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to  Aristoxenos,  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  bis  writings  contain  no  al- 
Jusion  to  such  a  distinction  at  all  In  his  time,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  niinles  was  thirteen; 
and  later  writers  reckon  fifteen.*  'ITie  descriptions 
of  these  fifteen  modern  modes  are  veiy  scanty,  but 
they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they  were  nothing 

more  than  transjKisitions  of  the  i^reatrr  pcTfcet 
tern;  their  names  w<re  Hy[)<Hlorian,  Ilypoiastian, 
Hy(rophrygian.  Hyi>oa^olian,  Hyixdydian,  Dorian, 
la^l'an,  Phrygian,  iEolian,  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hy- 
periistian,  Hyperpbrygian,  Hyperaeolian,  Hyperlyd- 
ian  The  Hypodorian  was  the  lowest  in  pitch,  and 
the  .rpofj\afA&nvo^tx>oi  of  the  others  were  successive- 
ly higher  by  a  hemitone  ,  and  only  that  part  of  each 
scale  was  us«'d  w  hich  w  as  within  the  compass  ol 
the  voice  It  .'•eems  likely  that  the  ancient  modes 
mentioned  by  Euclid,  and  described  above,  consist- 
ing of  oetamords  taken,  as  regards  their  »pedt», 
from  different  parts  of  the  avarr/ua  ufieruSo^ov, 
would,  as  regards  pitch,  be  each  so  placed  as  to  lie 

I.  (Bael.,  ^  15.)— S  (p.  St.)-t.  (lt«^.  lu.,  10.)— 4.  (Vtrf.  p. 


I'l  iio  speaks  with  disapprolMtion  of  those  w  ho  used 
fit/.of  Kai  piOfiuv  uyrv  (nj/iilrui,  if^Xf  Ki^ipiaei  Tt  xai 
ai?.<jati  npoaxpinuvot,*  and  others  mention  »t  * 

On  the  last  two  of  the  beads  emimented  in  divi- 
ding the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  Infbrmation 
can  l(e  obtainMl.  In  fact,  they  ctjuld  iioi  he  iutelli* 
L'lbly  disciisM'd  without  riamplfs,  a  nu  tbod  uf  iUoa> 
tration  which,  unfortunately,  is  never  employed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  JicrodoAe  was  the  tranaition 
from  one  genus  to  another,  from  one  system  to  an. 
other  (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct,  or  mf  rf!ti\ 
from  one  imxle  lo  anotiier,  or  from  one  style  of  mel- 
cxly  to  anotiier,*  and  the  change  was  made  io  the 
siitne  way  as  in  modern  modutatim  (to  which  /uim 
partly  corresponds),  vis.,  by  pessing  through 
an  intermediate  stage,  or  using  an  eletiient  couunon 
to  the  two  extremes  between  which  the  transitioi* 
was  to  take  place  ' 

Mf  'y.'t-oiin.  or  compoi>ition,  was  the  application  ot 
use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  preee- 
ding  heads.  This  subject,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all.  is  treated  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfactory  way.  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  iiotenc  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  wnrika  wUtiii  have  come  down  te 
us.  On  oompoeition  fnperijf  ao  eallrd.  ihure  ie  nn> 
thing  hut  an  enumemtkm  of  diflfarent  kimte  of  $^ 
fMOMS  of  nolee.  Til. :  in  which  the  adnnda 


1.  <iii.,  8.)— a.  (put..  Ut .  11.  p  C7(  1-3  (n.«kk,ui.,  in 

-4.  (L«c..  II..  p.  66«  )-y  (BOcik  *i  U.>-  S  (EmI.,  ai  I  - 
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'  one  uKillwr  in  a  regular  laeeDdfng  or  do* 

Kvnding  order;  2.  rrXo/cv,  in  which  intrrvnis  were 
tHkcn  alternately  ascending  and  descending;  3. 
wtrrein,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  several 
ctmes  aaeceaaive^:  4  rm,  in  which  Uie  mme 
•ootd  WM  aitalained  eonthiuously  fur  a  conaidera* 
ble  time.'  Dcsidps  this  division,  thi  re  are  several 
clar«i(ication9  of  melodies,  made  on  diflerent  prin- 
cipled Thus  they  are  divided  according  to  genus, 
Oltil  d'^oic,  die;  according  to  mode,  into  Dori> 
an,  Plirygtan.  dec. ;  according  to  system,  into  grave, 
acu'r,  and  intcrmerlialc  (v-aToei(hji;,  vr/ronAtii,  fie- 
aoiiif,:)  Tills  last  division  seims  inerely  to  refer 
lo  tlie  general  piu-h  of  the  melody  ;  yet  each  of  Ihe 
three  clasaM  is  said  to  have  a  disUacl  turn  (rpoirof). 
the  grave  being  iragict  the  aeote  Konife  {vofitKod. 
an'I  t!if  intermediate  dxthyrambic.  Again,  melody 
is  disiinguibhed  by  ius  character  (vfloc),  of  whicii 
three  pnnnpal  kinds  are  mentioned,  diaaraXTtnov, 
evonaArtKov.  and  ^av;i;o0riuiav.  and  these  terms  are 
reepeetively  explained  to  mean  aptittide  for  ex> 
pressing  a  inapnMnnnniis  and  heroic,  or  low  and  ef- 
feminate, or  ealm  and  refiaed  character  of  nund. 
Other  sutxjrdinatc  classes  are  named,  as  the  erotic, 
epithaUniao,  comic,  and  eocomiaatic*  Mo  account 
Is  given  of  the  /erma/  pecolnrities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  difTerent  characters,  so  that 
what  IS  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity, 
arithout  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it. 

The  moat  aooient  ajatem  of  notatioo  appears  to 
have  eoDsiated  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  difTerent  sounds 
of  the  scale;  and  the  oidy  alteration  made  in  it 
was  the  introduction  of  new  signs,  formed  by  ac- 
oenting  letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mutila- 
ling  tMm  in  nnioua  ways,  as  the  oomposs  of  the 
■eua  was  enlarged.  A  great,  and  seemingly  unne- 
eeasary,  complexity  was  caused  by  the  use  of  two 
difTerent  signs  fur  each  sound  ;  one  for  the  voice, 
and  the  other  fur  the  instrument.  These  two  signs 
were  written,  one  above  the  other,  immediately 
over  the  syllable  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
are  given  by  several  of  the  fireek  writers,  but  most 
fully  by  Alypius  The  instrumental  signs  appear 
to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily ;  at  least,  no  law  ta 
BOW  disooverahle  in  them:  but  the  voeal  (which 
were  probably  more  ancient)  follow  an  evident  or- 
der. The  sounds  of  the  middle  part  of  the  scale 
are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  tlie  Imii an  aluliabel 
(attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their  natural  or- 
der ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  theee  signs  would 
he  just  sufficient  for  the  sounds  comprised  in  the 
six  modes  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  if  the 
compass  of  eai  li  were  an  octave,  and  they  were 
pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above  one  anoth- 
er. Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters  are  given 
to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.  To  learn  the 
system  perfectly  must  have  required  considerable 
labour,  thuiiizli  Hi  difficulty  has  been  much  exag- 
ferated  by  some  modem  writers.*  A  few  speci- 
mens of  Greek  melody  expressed  in  the  ancient  no- 
tation have  come  down  to  us.  An  account  of  them 
nay  be  found  in  Bumcy,*  where  they  are  given  in 
modern  notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The 
teat  of  them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bbckh*  w  itb  a 
diSercnt  rhythm.  Tt  is  eonposed  to  the  words  of 
ihe  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be 
•KTtiiinly  genuine,  and  to  helong  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  hitccn  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
variously  e«>{imated  ,  probably  tlie  best  that  can  be 
laid  of  It  IS,  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  )>«  ob- 
tafawd  its  real  effect  as  sneiently  perfonned. 
It  has  long  heen  a  matter  of  diapnta  whether  the 
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helieve there  are  iw  sofieient  grounds  fbr  supposini 

that  they  did  The  following  arc  the  facts  usually 
appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question.  In  ihr 
first  place,  the  WTiters  who  profeasiBdly  treat  of  ini>> 
siemake  no  raeotion  whatever  of  stich  apraotioei 
this  oaiasion  constitutes  such  a  very  strong  priml 
facie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  most  have  settled 
the  question  at  once  but  for  supposed  positive  eri* 
denee  from  other  sources  on  the  uthrr  side.  It  ia 
true  tliat  JicXeiroila,  which  might  tiave  been  expect 
ed  to  hora  a  promment  place  in  a  theoretical  work, 
is  di.smissed  very  summarily  .  hut  siill,  when  the 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  explained  are  eiiLuiera- 
!  ted,  fuTuoitotta  is  mentioned  with  as  much  respect 
I  as  any  otiier,  while  iksraioNf  is  entirely  omitted.  In 
I  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek  word  to  t  xpresa 
it  ;  for  dpfiovin  signifits  a  w  ell-ordered  sm  cession 
of  sounds,'  and  avfiOfna  only  iui(>lits  the  concord 
between  a  aingle  pair  of  sounds,  w  iihuut  reference 
to  soccesaion.  That  the  Greek  musiciana  were  ao- 
qnainted  with  n/tfuvia  ia  proved  by  many  paasa> 
ges,  though  we  are  not  aware  tha!  they  ever  men- 
tion the  concord  of  mor^  than  tw  o  sounds.  But  the 
subject  of  concord,  so  lung  as  succession  is  not  in- 
troduced, belongs  rather  u>  acouatius  than  to  muaie 
There  is,  however,  a  passage,'  where  soeeession  of 
concords  is  mentioned  :  Atu  ri  j;  (hu  -arjCiv  cvut^u- 
via  (^dtrai  fi'n-ri ;  fia^adi^^ovai  juf-i  tuiti.v,  tj'/.'/.rjv  6i 
ovdefiiav.  Haya6i!^eiv  signified  the  singing  or  play- 
ing in  two  parts  at  an  interval  of  an  octave ;  and 
the  word  to  derived  from  /layadic,  the  name  of  a 
strinped  instniment  which  had  sufficient  compass 
to  allow  a  sucoes-sion  of  octaves  to  bo  played  on  it. 
(This  practice  of  magadizing  could  not  fail,  of 
course,  to  ariae  aa  soon  aa  men  and  women  at« 
tempted  to  aiagtbeaamemehMiy  at  onoe.)  Tbeob* 
vious  meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  that  Staoe 
no  interval  except  the  octave  could  be  ma^adited 
(tlie  t  tn  rt  of  any  other  is  well  known  to  be  intoler- 
able), therefore  no  interval  was  employed  at  all; 
implying  trat  do  other  kind  of  counterpoint  thaa 
magadizing  was  thought  of.  But  the  words  are 
'.  certainly  capable  of  a  somewhat  milder  interprela* 
i  tion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  the  scale 
aa  haa  been  seen,  very  anllt  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  tha 
use  of  thirds.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  ?. 
veiv  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earlieat  extant 
aooor  who  apeaks  of  the  maur  ttm  ;*  a  fact  vdiicb 
ia  so  extnoidinary  and  so  contrary  to  aU  that  couU 
have  been  anticipated,  as  to  deatroy  all  confidence 
in  any  i  priori  reasonings  on  the  subject,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  but  actual  evidence  on  either  side.  The 
poaitive  evUbnee  im  /oscwr  of  tlie  existence  of 
coonteipoint  conaiau  chie^y  in  certain  indwationa 
of  two  modes  having  been  sometimes  used  at  onoe. 
Thus  the  expression  in  Horace,* 

&HM1IM  mittum  HtmM  earmen  lyrd 
Hme  Dormmy  Ulu  bmrh«rum," 
is  interpreted  lo  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  m 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  ri^i<«  in  the  Lydian;  so 
that,  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave  were 
employed,  the  former  be,'ig  of  the  fourth  apecies, 
while  the  latter  was  of  the  second,  and  pitched  two 
tones  higher,  the  series  of  intervals  heard  would 
consist  of  fourths  and  msgor  thirds,  or,  rather, 
double  tones. 

-Again,  there  are  passages  such  as, 

JdoXevf  Itaive  Aupiav  niXtvdov  tyivwv,* 

whUt  are  supposed  to  indieata  that  poetry  wriltaa 
PwdarlptMKlMdiMtMPirtk.ii.n7,} 
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>D  ODe  mode,  and  sung  accordingly,  was  accorapa- 
nied  by  instraments  in  another.  Fur  a  view  of  tb) 
nooat  that  can  bo  made  of  aucfa  aisumeota*  aes 
BSekb,  Hi.,  10.  Oar  knowledge  of  the  real  use  of 

Ihe  modes  is  so  very  impcrfoct,  that  not  much  reli- 
axuie  can  be  placed  on  iliem  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  Ihey 
would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  maea- 
iixiw,  modified  by  taking  acales  of  different  (in- 
alead  of  the  aame)  speeies  fhr  the  two  partn,  so  as 
lO  avoid  the  succession  of  interval-^  ahsDluidy  ll  o 
nme.  This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lovvcs'. 
kind  of  counterpoint ;  but  if  anything  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  tbeoretieal  wri- 
ters, which  is  all  but  fatal,  even  to  such  a  limited 
hypothesis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
influence  of  instruments  upon  the  development  of 
the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  tnis 
fosathm.  The  Greeks  had  only  two  kinds  of  in- 
^ntmental  music,  avXtjaii  and  Ktddpiatc.  The  av- 
htc  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to 
nave  an  artifirial  scale.  The  siiii[ile  tube  or  trum- 
pet does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  musical 
untivment,  so  that  the  acale  of  natural  hyanmniea 
ma probabty unknown;  andthismagrptttj^ieeoant 
Ibr  the  major  thh^  escaping  obeerratlon.  And 

anything  like  the  TncnJcrn  system  of  harmony  could 
probably  no  more  iiave  been  invented  without  the 
assistance  of  keyed  Inatnimenta,  than  the  Elements 
of  Euclid  could  have  been  compoaed  in  the  total 
•beenee  of  drawing  malerinla.  For  n  fuller  ac- 
count of  ancient  muaieai  tnntrumenta,  see  BSekh, 
iii..  11. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  (his  article 
•re  the  "  AntiquaB  Musicas  Auctorca  Septem,"  viz.. 
Ariatoxemie,  Eoelid,  Nieomaehoa,  Aljrpjas,  Oauden- 
'.ius,  naei'tiius.  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  Marti- 
aiius  Capella,  edited  by  Mcibomius,  in  one  volume 
(Amsterdam,  1652),  to  the  pat:*  s  <»f  which  the  pre- 
ceding quotations  refer:  the  Harmonics  of  Ptol- 
tnj  (with  an  Appendix  by  Wall  is.  Op.  Mcuhenuu., 
tom.  iii.) ;  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch,  and  a  section 
«f  the  Aristotelic  Problemata  ;  Burney,  Hittory 
of  MiiMc ;  lifM'kh,  /V  Mftris  Pindari ;  Drieberg, 
Mnsikahschc  Wisscnjichafh  n  dcr  Griechen,  and  Auf- 
sch'iissc  uhcT  die  Mutik  dcr  Gncchcn;  Bode,  Gesch. 
der  Lurueh.  Dkkthttul  der  Heilenen  (Lips.,  1838.) 

MUSIC  (ROMAN).  It  may  well  be  believed,  that 
m  musks  as  in  the  other  arts,  tlie  periitis  of  Greece 
had  left  little  Ibr  Romans  to  do  hut  admire?  and  im- 
itate. Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  another  ele- 
ment had  been  introduced  into  the  art*  of  Rome, 
as  well  aa  into  her  language  and  goremment ;  one 
which  was  derived  from  Elruria,  and  partook  of  an 
Oriental  cliaracter.  Every  species  of  musical  in- 
strument found  on  Greek  works  of  art  is  found  also 
on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  early  Roman  music 
was  rode  and  eoarae ;  atfll,  (hm  the  most  ancient 
tiiui  -i.  Ill'  iition  is  made  ofhynins  and  flutes  in  their 
triumphal  processions  :  SO  Servius,  in  his  comitia, 
made  two  whoU-  centuries  of  cornicinet  and  tibi- 
€bu*;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  at  funerals 
ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  enjoined  that  the  prais- 
es of  grrat  men  should  he  sung  in  HMnimlU  SOngS 
(nenue)  aci-omjiaiiied  by  the  flute." 

The  year  B.C.  365  marks  an  era  in  Roman  music 
by  its  adaptation  tu  theatrical  amusements.  It  is 
in  this  year  wo  find  mention  of  a  Uctntcrniu  n,  at 
which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Elruria,  who, 
without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the  eound 
of  the  flute  .Some  time  later  Livy'  mentions  a  cu- 
rious tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain  Roman  flute- 
players,  who  were  only  brought  back  by  an  amu- 
sing atratagen.  We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus* 
that  the  Roman  flute-players  were  incorporated  into 
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a  coUegn,  and  Ovid,'  speaking  o^  then  iiopoitaa  » 
aays, 

*^  TimjporihuM  rfterum  tibicinis  usur  arc'ttn 
Magnus,  cl  in  magno  semper  ho>wre  Jwi. 
Cantahat  Jams,  cantab€U  ttbia  iudis, 
Caniutmt  mcutit  iibia  funenbu*.'* 

Nero,  as  Soetonhis*  tells  na,  played  on  the  lIvtaH 
and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  through 
Italy,  bearing  tlie  spoils  he  had  wun  in  ISOO  musi- 
i  cal  contests.  The  same  writer  informs  us.  that  lb<j 
I  emperor,  to  preserve  hia  voice,  uaed  to  lie  on  his 
I  badt  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  atooaacli;  thai 
j  he  took  frequent  emetics  and  catharticai  and  St  last 
[  transacted  all  liusiness  in  writing. 
!  There  does  nut  app*  arto  be  any  trace  of  a  Rcinao 
musical  system  entirely  distinct  from  the  Greek 
A  passage  in  CSeero  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade,  of  loud  and 
son,  of  swelling  and  dimmishmg,  were  understood 
by  the  Romans,*  and  another  passage  fro:ii  Apulci- 
us  decidedly  proves  that  the  Romans  had  instru- 
mental music  distinct  from  their  vocal;  on  both  of 
which  points  there  is  no  clear  evidenet  to  decide 
the  question  with-  reference  to  the  Oreeka.  Still 
the  Roman  musical  writers,  as  St.  Aogustin,  ^!a■ 
crobius,  Martianus  Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and  lioe- 
thius  (all  of  whom  flourished  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  eraX^'^d  no- 
thing to  improve  the  science  of  moshs,  and. were  lit- 
tle more  than  copyists  of  their  Greek  predecessors. 
The  great  improvement  which  the  Romans  intro- 
duced (rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  one) 
was  a  simplification  of  the  muaieai  nomenclature, 
effbeted  >y  rejecting  the  aiWtrary  aigna  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  and  suhstitiitin;;  for  them  the 
first  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.*  Thii 
simplification  lliey  were  enabled  to  make  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  modes:  indeed,  it  seems  very  prora 
ble  that  this  eompKeaiod  system  had  in  practice  (n> 
tirely  fallen  into  disuse,  as  we  know  that  the  d  a- 
tonic  genuji  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  two  othei 
genera.    {Vid.  Mchic.  flREKK  ) 

Of  all  Latin  authors,  boethius  gives  the  ro(«t 
profound  aceoont  of  the  subject  His  work  is  a 
cann  ing  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  and  it 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  a.s  one  of  the  quadntmm  or  f«^i 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  fuundatiosi  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  aeen  in  HawJuns.*  It  containa*  1st,  aa 
investigation  into  the  ratios  of  eonsonanees:  3d, 
a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion  ;  3d,  a 
declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  w>tb 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monodiord  and  tha 
general  lawa  of  hannonjr* 

Before  thfai  time,  St.  Ambroee  had  tntrodoeed  the 
practice  of  antiphooal  sin!:in<r  in  the  church  at  Mi- 
Ian.  Of  the  nature  of  the  .Vrnbrosian  chant  we 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  pro;,Tessioos, 
corresponding  with  different  apeciea  of  the  diapason. 
It  is  described  as  a  khid  of  leeitatMHi,  more  Kks 
reading  than  singing. 

It  w.ns  by  St  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  octave 
wa.s  stihstituted  for  the  telrachord  as  the  lunda- 
niental  division  of  the  acale.  The  first  octave  be 
denoted  by  capital  letters.  A,  B,  C,  die. ;  the  seoood 
by  small  letters,  a.  b,  c,  dec. ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  thir  1  by 
small  letters  doubled,  aa,  hb,  Ac.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  Greeks, 
had  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Wkeni 
vocal  muaic  waa  united  with  instmmental,  the  tlmo 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  tne  song:  the  wairt 
01  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whether 

~  V  !Put^  vi.,  M7.)— 1.  (Nno,  M.)-i.  'Dt  Ont,t  ML,  4*>^ 
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»n3  hu;  a  very  simpir  sivle  of  merely  iutniineatal 
muiiic  prevailed  among  them.' 

For  a  general  account  of  aneimt  music,  tlw  md» 
er  is  referrad  to  tlw  nwriam  article. 

MUSI'VUM  OPUS.  (F«.  HoosB,  Roman,  p. 
520.) 

•MUSMON  (jiovafiuv),  an  animal  nolired  by 
Sinbo,  and  said  to  be  engendered  between  a  she- 
goat  and  a  ram.  Others  held  it  to  he  what  is  now 
called  the  Jtfiw^  of  Sardinia  and  ofCoraica,  tbeori- 

final  of  our  sheep,  or,  according  to  Aldrovandi*  the 
panish  Sheep.* 

MUST.AX  (/iiVraf).  Mustaches.  The  different 
parts  of  Uie  beard  ivid.  Babba)  had  different  names, 
iHifeb  also  Tsried  with  its  age  and  appearance. 

The  yoiin:s;  heard,  first  appearinjj  on  tlie  upper  lip, 
was  called  v-jjtvrj,  or  i'-rivrj  npurrj,^  and  the  youth 
just  arrived  at  puherly,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
was  irpuTov  inrjiv^TiK*  By  its  growth  and  dev- 
alopnient  it  prodoeed  the  mostaehes,  which  the 
Greeks  generally  clieri.'ihed  as  a  manly  orn.ntient  * 
To  this  practice,  howt-ver,  there  seems  to  have 
been  one  exception  The  Sj)arlan  Kphori,  when 
they  we*^  inducted,  made  a  proclamation  requiring 
the  people  ^  tu  shave  th^  mostaebes  and  obey 
the  laws  *   For  wtiat  reason  thqr  gave  the  Ibnner 

command  (toes  ruit  apjvear.* 

•MI  S  ri:'L.\  (j-a?.;/),  the  Weasel  Pliny  speaks 
af  two  kinds,  the  tame  or  domestic,  answering  to 
the  70X9.  and  the  wild,  or  Icrir.  **  There  is  eonsid- 
erable  difficulty,  however,"  remarks  Adams,  "in 
determining  exactly  what  the  lefts  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was.  Schneider,  in  his  commentary 
on  Nicander,  pronounces  It  to  be  the  Ferret;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  he  de- 
cides, upon  the  authority  of  Cetti,  an  Italian,  that 
the  Ictis  is  a  ptcuUar  specie*  of  the  Ferret,  which 
the  Sardinians  call  BoeUm^  nam^t  the  Mtutcla 

Miri  A no  NES     (VuL  Mansio.) 

MU'TUUM.  The  mutui  datio  is  mentioned  by 
Oafos  as  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  "  qua  re  eon- 
Irahitur."  It  cxist.s  when  things  ".y.v.r  p mdere  nu- 
Huro  mcjuurave  comtant,"  as  coined  money,  wine, 
oil,  corn,  ailver,  gold,  are  given  by  one  man  to 
mother  so  aa  to  become  his,  but  on  the  condition 
lhat  other  things  of  a  like  kind  shall  be  returned. 

the  condition  is  that  the  s.uiir  ttun;'  sliail  he  re- 
turned, it  is  not  mutuum.  ( Vtd.  Cuumooatum.) 
Inasrniirii  as  the  thing  was  in  this  ease  so  given  as 
to  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman 
jurists  were  led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  mu- 
Antm  was  so  called  for  this  reason  (^ifn/  cz  meu  tuum 
/ity.  This  contract  was  the  foundation  of  a  certi 
eondictio  to  the  lender,  provided  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  things,  and  had  the  power  of  alienation : 
otherwise  he  had  no  action  till  the  things  were  con- 
sumed. If  the  horrowor  lo.st  the  things  by  any  acci- 
dent, a«  fire,  shipwriok,  Ac,  he  was  still  bound  : 
the  reason  of  which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  mutui 
datio  the  things  became  his  own.  The  lender  could 
bave  no  interest  from  the  borrower,  miless  interest 
had  been  agreed  on,  or  unless  there  was  delay  in 
re  'irninn  the  thing  The  borrowing.'  by  way  of  mu- 
tuum and  at  interest  are  opposed  by  Plautiis  •  The 
oenatus  coosultum  Macedoniaoum'  did  not  allow  a 
fight  of  action  to  a  lender  af^nst  a  lUiusfamilias 


I.  (Hawkins'*  Hutory  of  Music,  1.— Burarv't  Hintory  of 
Ifwie,  V«l.  i.)— S.  (A<lam».  Append.,  1.  t.)— 3.  (IJiuil.  Sic,  v., 
18.— PhilMtr^  Sen.  Im  ,  i.,  90.— Id.  ib..  ii..  7, 9  )— 4.  (Uom.,  It. 
uiir.,  348.— OiL,  x..  S7S.— Scbo).  m  Inc.— Bronck,  AiwLiU.,44. 
-.filiui,  V.  II.,  X  ,  18.— Plat.,  Protajr.)— 9.  fTlioocrit..  jrfv..  4.— 
Aatiphanct.  ap.  Aihon..  it..  SI.— PoUcx,  Onotn..  ii.,  80.— Id.  ib., 
1.,  ISO.)— «.  (Plut.,  IV  Sera  .Num.  Vintl..  p.  97fl.  cd.  Steph.— 
Pracloi  in  Hr...  Op  .1  D  ,  722.— \f  iillcr,  D«r.,  111^7.  ♦  7.— Id. 
ib..  IT.,  8,  «  3.— B«<>k<  r,  Cbanklci.  11..  [>.  30LI— 7.  (ijiw^ 
ptwL,  •.  T.  Im;.)— 8.  (Aaia.,  u,  S,  06.) 


to  whom  he  h.id  given  monciy  ** IDUllIB,*' ascil  aAci 

the  death  of  the  father." 

'MYAGRUM  (fivoYpov),  a  plant,  which  Harloum 
and  Stephens  refer  to  a  species  of  Camdin^,  and 
which  Sprcngel,  accordingly,  holds  to  be  the  Cam- 
clina  saliva,  Crantz.  The  Engli.=*li  name  for  the  My- 
agnim  of  Linnsus  is,  according  tu  Adams,  "  Gold 
of  Paradise,"  and  Hooker,  he  says,  calla  tUa  plani 
the  Canulina  tat  ha* 

•MYAX  (,utrdf),  a  term  ajiplied  more  especially  to 
the  Myiihix  filulix,  «T  coiiimon  Mussel,  but  whiob 
appears  to  have  a  more  extensive  application.* 

•MYLIA:  (fivhai).  The  Pyritce  and  Molare»^** 
aqra  Sir  John  Hill,  '*  are  masses  of  mineral,  saline, 
and  antphureoos  matter,  either  in  detached  pieces 
of  different  figures  and  te.xttire.'i,  or  in  whole  veins.*^ 
They  also,  as  .\danis  reiiidiks.  olten  contain  gold, 
sUver,  copper,  and  iron  in  small  quantitiea.* 

•MYOPS  (ttvwV).   {Vid  (£sTBUs.) 

*MY080TfS  Mfl  a  plant,  of  which  Dtoa- 
corides  describes  two  sp«»cies.  The  first  of  these 
Sprengel  supposes  to  have  been  the  Panelaria  Ore- 
itrti  1  lie  other  he  decides  to  be  the  well-known 
plant  called  "  Forget-me-not,"  or  Myoaotitvaiuttru.* 

•MYRICA  (/rapfnr),  the  Tamarisk.  •*  Stack- 
house,"  observes  .\dailia, "  sets  down  the  ftvpixj}  of 
Thenphrastus  as  being  the  Myrka  eonUfolm.  Sprcn- 
gel, .Schneider,  and  Ui<'ih.irh  agree  in  hol<ling  it  to  be 
the  Tamarir.  Gallica,  or  French  tamarisk-trec.  Lin- 
ncaa  makes  a  distinction  between  the  jtfyrtea  and 
Tamaiix,  although  Pliny  had  acknowledged  them  as 
synonymous.  Damm  contends  that  the  notices  of* 
tlie  fivpUri  m  Homer  indicate  that  it  must  have  been 
*  arborta  rpccian  non  minis  hiimilem.'  I  can  find 
nothing,  however,  in  these  passages  of  Homer 
which  wottU  lead  me  to  doubt  of  its  applicability  to 
the  French  tamarlsir,  a  ahnib  whicb  grows  to  about 
20  feet  in  height."* 

♦MYRMEX  (/xvpfirii),  a  term  applicable  both  to 
the  Formica  fusca,  or  common  Ant,  and  to  the  For- 
mtea  ru/a,  or  Pismire.  Dodweil  gives  an  iotereating 
account  of  the  Herculean  Ant,  with  which  the  gar* 
dens  at  .\thens  a!toiind,  and  which  are  employed  as 
a  means  of  t-xteniiinating  the  small  red  ant  that  in- 
fest the  orange  and  lemon  trees.* 

•MYKUS  ijnpof),  the  Jfyr<eita  Mvnu,  or  JT. 
opkit,  L.,  a  apeeies  of  Mnrey  or  Eef  Rondelel 

says  it  wantaUie  spots  and  scales  of  the  Mnnnna: 
this  accords  with  Aristotle's  description  of  it  ' 

MVS'I.\  (Mvata),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Pellene,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess  was  intro- 
duced at  Pellene  from  a  place  called  Mysi.i,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ar?os  *  The  festival  ol  the 
Mysia  near  Pellene  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the 
religious  solemnities  took  place  in  a  temple  sur* 
roonded  by  a  beautlAil  grove.  The  first  two  daya 
men  and  women  took  part  in  the  celebration  to- 
gether; on  the  third  day  the  men  lel>  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  women,  remaining  in  it,  pc rformed  during 
the  night  certain  mysterious  rites,  during  which  not 
even  male  doga  were  allowed  to  remain  witUn  tho 
sacred  precincts.  On  the  fourth  day  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  temple,  and  men  and  women  now  re- 
ceived each  other  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  as- 
sailed each  other  with  various  railleries.*'  Otbei 
particulars  are  not  known. 

MYSTAEOtvonu).  (KiV.  EtavsiHU.) 


1.  (Gftiui.  ill.,  90.— Diif.  IS,  tit.,  1,  "  Do  Rebni  Creditia.")— 
S.  (Dioacor.,  iv.,  113. — Flora  Scotica.  p.  198. — AOama,  Append., 
t.  ».)— 3.  (Arwtol.,  H.  A.,  IV..  (Hill  ad  Theophraat.,  D« 

I.apid.,  c.  10.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  V.)— 3.  (Di<«cor.,  n.,  814.}— Si 
(Tbaoplnwt.,  H.  P>ti-»U  — PiMonr.,  i.,  116.  — Dmrb, Ln 
Hom.— H«B.,  n.,  e,  M,  Ae.— AAUM^  Append.,  a.  v.)— 7.  (Dad 
wrll'n  T<»ir.  ml.  ii..  p.  47.)-«.  (ArfitiDt. H.  A.» V.,  II.  Vbmn 
(lar  aU  JFA..  S.  A.,  i n ..  I5.^trti«lL  AWWI* , S. r.l-9  (Pm* 
Ik,  18, 1 3.J— 10.  (Pmw.,  vU..  t7,  f  4.) 
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MYST£'IUA.  As  each  m]«lei7  ormjatic  fintir 
fil  is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a  few  gener- 
al observations  will  only  be  required  under  this 
held.  Tlic  names  by  which  they  wtre  designated 
in  Greece  are  /ivar^pia,  reXerai,  and  dpya.  The 
dpyui  (from  topva)  origioally  signified  only 
aooompanied  by  certain  ceremonies,  bat 
it  yna  afterward  applied  especially  to  the  cere- 
Onotes  observed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and, 
■t  a  Blill  later  period,  to  mysteries  in  g^nrral.' 
TrJUrv  signifies,  in  general,  a  religious  festival,*  but 
owre  particularijr  a  lustration  or  ceremony  per- 
rurmed  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  either  pub- 
he  or  private.'  Hvarr'tptov  signifies,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  secret  part  of  the  worship,  but  it  was  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  reXtrt/,  and  for  mystic 
worship  in  general. 

Mysteries,  in  general,  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night,  or  in  se- 
cret, within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  nut  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to 
them  were  objecu  of  worriilpi  saerad  utensils,  and 
tnditioits  with  their  interpietatjQn.  which  were 
witbh^d  from  all  persons  not  mittated.  We  must, 
llOWever,  distinguish  bi'twcrii  mysteries  proixTly  so 
called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was  alhiwed  lu 
partake  unless  he  bad  undergone  a  formal  initiation, 
and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  certain  fieattvais,  the 
pedbrmanoe  <rf  which,  though  confined  to  particular 
classes  of  persons  or  to  a  particular  sex,  yet  diil  not 
require  a  regular  initiation.  Our  attention  in  llits 
article  will  be  confined  to  the  royaleriee  properly  «o 
CttUed. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 

of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  reli- 
gious worship  from  the  eyes  oftiie  multitude,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  the  more  venerabh  .*  But  that 
Ihe  ancient  mysteries  were  nothing  but  the  impoei- 
lions  of  priesta,  who  iriayed  upon  the  supersUuoos 
and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion  which,  although  enter- 
taiited  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
jiihj«  ft,*  (••■rtamly  caiinut  satisfy  those  who  are  ac- 
custoincil  to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in 
all  religious  institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  last- 
ing intiuence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  luited 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  b*  long  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but ' 
they  were,  on  the  eontrary,  frequently  the  most  dis-  ' 
tinguished  statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has  been 
remarked  under  EtcviimA  (p.  S96),  that  it  is  ftr 
more  probable  that  th'-  inysierios  in  the  various 
parts  of  Gieece  were  remains  of  the  ancient  Pc- 
lasgian  religion.  The  as^iK-iations  of  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore  have 
been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Hellenic  rclipfion  be^ran  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  persons  who  still 
entertained  a  reverence  for  the  worship  of  former 
times  united  together,  with  the  intention  of  preserv- 
ing and  upholding  among  themselves  as  mneh  as 
pos-ible  of  Ihe  religion  of  their  forelhtliera.  It  ia 
natural  t  nnu;.'h  thai  they  formed  themselves,  for  this 
purposr,  into  .societies,  analogous  to  the  brother- 
hoods in  the  Church  of  Koine,*  and  endeavoured  to 
preserve  against  the  profanation  of  the  multitude 
that  which  was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  se- 
crecy of  all  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  almost  inv.triably  ron- 
oected  with  the  worship  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divm- 
ilieo.  The  time  when  mysteriea  were  established 
as  such  must  have  been  after  the  great  changes  and 

1.  (Lobcck,  Ai(l«i.[>hiur.u«,  i  ,  p.  305.1—2.  (.<r,»tut..  Rhet.,  ii., 
»4.— Pmd..  N>m.,  63.)— 3.  <Plal.i,  I),-  Rr(  ..  i:  .  |.  -^tH ,  E  )— 
4  (StnlM,p.717.)— 3.  (lltctoire  de  U  CmlmtiLta  Mv>rale  M  8^ 
Hf.  d«  Oiwi,  MM.  ir.,  r.  191)— C.  (tavlqprn  l>>  A 


disturbances  produced  by  the  Doiian 
though  tradition  referred  their  institvtiOQ  to  Orpli. 

eus,  the  Curctes,  the  Id  Bean  Dactvlfs,  DionvMi.'*.  ^^:c., 
wlio  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  Thes*-  tr.^Ji- 
tions,  however,  may  in  so  far  lie  regarded  as  true 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  prof»> 
agation  of  the  ancient  religion.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  in  subsequent  times  new  element* 
were  added  to  the  mysteries  which  were  originally 
foreign  to  iln  ui  The  development  of  philosophy, 
and,  more  especially,  the  intercourse  with  the  " 
and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exereiaed  n 
erable  influence  upon  their  charactei. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were 
those  of  Samothrace  and  Kleusis.  (  r»<i.  Cabkieu, 
EuEusiN'u.)  But  several  other  places  and  divuti- 
ties  had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  e.  g.,  the  island  d 
Crete  those  of  2teus;'  Argolis  those  of  Hera;* 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus*  {md.  Dto- 
NY8IA);  .\r(  ai!ia  those  of  Artemis  ,*  .Kirma  tho.se 
of  Hecate.'  But  not  only  the  worship  ol  the  great 
gods,  but  also  tliat  of  some  aneicntheroee  was  con- 
nected with  mysteries.* 

The  benefits  which  the  faiithited  hoped  to  obtau 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and  m 
the  life  to  come.  The  principiil  part  of  the  luitin* 
tioo,  and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  moot  elBea- 
cioos  in  producing  the  desired  eflects,  were  the  lue- 
trations  and  purifications,  whence  the  mysteries 
thenisselves  are  sometimes  called  KoOupata  or 
daouoi. 

Offences  against  and  violations  of  the  mysierisn 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 

king,  and  the  court,  in  such  cases,  only  constated  of 
persons  who  were  themselves  initiated  {^utuvT/fitvoti, 
and  were  selected  from  the  hcliasta?  for  the  pur- 
pose.' Even  in  cases  which  were  brought  before 
an  ordinary  court,  the  judgea  were  only  initialed 
persons,  if  the  case  had  any  connexion  with  the 
mysteries.*  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might 
li(  ir  till  iransaclions  in  such  a  ca.se,  the  court  wa» 
8urroundt.  ll  by  public  slaves,  to  keep  all  profane  per- 
sons  at  a  distance.* 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  as 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  mystic  rites  and  cere^ 
monies  connect  J  u  .Ui  the  celebration  of  certain 
festivals.  The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  short  duration.    {Vtd.  Dio.vvsu.) 

A  veiy  full  account  of  the  Greek  myateriea  m 
given  hf  TJmburg-Brouwer,  Hist,  ie  Is  CMKmi. 
Mur.  el  Rtlif[.  dea  Grccs,  tom  iv.,  p,  180-^115,  and 
chapter  xxvi.  of  the  same  work  contains  a  useful 
survey  of  the  various  opinions  upon  the  subjeel 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modem  sdudam 
and  philosophers. 

♦.M  YSTICETUS  (fivauKTiro^).  "  Tliis  tenn  oc- 
curs in  the  common  editions  ol  Aristotle's  Natural 
History,  and  hence  Linnaeus  calls  the  common 
whale  Balana  Mt/tticUtu.  Schneider,  bowevei; 
reads  p>c    c^rof.  It  Is  the  JTufeiilMs  of  Pliny.** 

MY.STKUM  iftvarpov),  a  Greek  liquid  measure, 
of  which  there  were  two  sixes.  calle<l  the  large  and 
small  mystrum  The  small,  which  was  the  more 
ciiminun  of  the  two,  was  »th  of  the  cotyia,  and  4th 
of  the  cyathua,  and  therefore  contained  -0806  of  an  < 
Engli.sh  pint.*'  Galen  adds  that  the  sm.nller  mys- 
triim  contained  2J  drachms ;  tl  at  the  larger  was  y',th 
fif  the  cotyia,  and  contained  J^d  drachma;  but  that 
the  most  exact  mystrum  ('u  diKaiorarw  ftvarponf) 

1.  (StnitK).  ,1.  Tlh.— Athcn..  ix.,  18.>--S.  (Pmus.,  ii..  38.  «  I.) 
—3.  (Plut.  AlciS..  34.)— 4.  (Pau«..»iji.,  ».*3.)— 5.  (P.u,..,,. 
30.  «  2.)— IS.  (Pniii.,  IT.,  S4,  *6.— Id.  ib..  ji..  1.— M,  il,.,  „.,  30,4 
5,— llcrni!.,  v.,  83.)— T.  (PdUux,  Onom.,  Tin.,  141.)— 8.  (Ancii^ 
cid..  I>e  My»l.,  p.  M.)— 0.  (PolUz,  Odob..  vui.,  133.)— 10.  (A* 
am*.  ApiNM.,  s.  th- nin,,  &  N.i|  sL,  fT.)--!!.  (Oitaa,  ftm, 
e,  IS.) 
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Md  8  .tcraples,  tha*  ts,  t}d  drachms.  According  to 
tiiiSttlie  small  myMruni  would  be  Jths  of  the  larger. 
Bot  ia  the  13ih  chapter  of  the  »aiue  fragment  he 
■nkaa  the  large  myBtrum  -^^d  of  the  ooty  la.  and  the 
•mall  mystrom  ^th  of  the  lar^fe.  In  e.  4  he  makes  the 
targe  ro3r8truin  =S  oxytMpha,  and  the  small  =l\d. 
Cleopatra  roakMtlM  iMfeasJLtb  ofthecotjll*  «!» 
small  =Ad  * 

*yiYZOti  or  MTXON  {Mm,  mSfm),  a  Tariety 
of  the  Muitat  Artedi  eaUi  H  Cl^hm  My»  m- 
tkonuH.* 

N 

N^tTS'lA.   (Kirf.  FoKos,p.4M.) 

•NAPY  (vdrrv),  a  term  applied  by  Tlicuphraslus, 
Galen,  and  others  to  the  Stnapts  nigra,  c»r  common 
Mustaid.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  ia  his  editioD  of 
Oetana,  seta  h  down  for  the  ArMpw  atfa,  or  White 
Mustard* 

♦NARCISSUS  (i  tipictffffof),  a  plant.  The  name 
is  especially  referable  to  the  Xarctssut  poeticus,  or 
Daffodil,  but  it  was  most  probably  applied  on  some 
occasions  to  other  species.* 

•N  A  ROUS  (vupdof).  "  By  Nard,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris, "  was  meani  a  highly  aromatic  herb,  growing 
in  the  Inilie.H,  and  called  Nardottachus  by  Dioscori- 
dea  and  Galen."  It  is  fully  desiTibed  by  Moses 
Chnraa.  "That  the  ancient  Nards  were  Valeria 
ans,  is  now,"  rennarfca  Adama,  "  universally  admit- 
ted. Sprengcl  shows  that  the  Indian  Nard  of  the 
ancients  was  the  species  of  Valerian  railed  Patri- 
nta  Jaiamanxt,  Don.  The  vupioq  VLe'ATini)  is  refcr- 
ibic  to  the  Valeriana  Ccllica  and  Saliunea,  All.  The 
vipAof  6peia  is  the  species  now  called  Valeriana  tu- 
UroM.    Toumefort  named  It  V.  maxima  Pyrenar 

•NARCE  U-upKri).    (  Vid  ToHPKDo.) 

•.\A;niii:x   (KiJ.  Ferola.) 

KATALrril  LUDI.  (Vid.  Low  Natauth.) 
NATA'UBUS  RESTITUTIO.  (Ktf.  Iweaaoi.) 
NATATIO.  NATATO'RIUM.  (Ft^  BAim,  p. 
U8). 

NAVA'LI.\  were  docks  at  Rome  where  ahips 
«*cn  hailt,  laid  aod  leftttcd.  They  were  at- 
tadied  to  the  emporiam  outafde  of  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  were  conneetcd  wild  the  Tiber  *  The 
emporium  ami  navalia  were  first  included  with- 
*o  the  walls  of  the  ciQr  hf  Aorelian.' 

The  docks  (vcwoomm  or  vcupta)  in  the  Firasena 
at  Athena  ooat  1000  talents;  and  having  been  de» 
stroycd  in  the  anarchy  by  the  contractors  for  tliree 
talents,  were  again  restored  and  llnaily  coinpleied 
hy  Lycurgus  *  They  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  re|[a]ar  olBcers  called  kntfuk^rci  ru»  ynn 
pUii¥.    {Yvi.  EnHCttTAi,  5.) 

NAVA'US  CORO'NA.    {Vid  Cokow.  p  310  ) 

N.AVARCHUS  (vavapxoi)  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  designated  Iwth  the  captain  of  a  single 
•hip  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet.  The  office  itself 
waa  ealled  vw^qf/a.  The  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals  (n-pG-ni-  >') 
elected  every  year,  and  he  had  either  the  whole 
ur  the  chief  command  of  the  lleet.*  The  chief  offi- 
ccrs  who  served  under  him  were  the  trierarcba  and 
the  penteoontarchs,  eoeh  of  whom  eommanded  one 
vessel ;  the  inferior  nfTiccrs  in  the  vessels  were  the 
svtrpvi; rat,  or  hchnstiien,  the  K</n'(rrai,  or  command- 
ers of  the  rowers,  and  the  npupdrat,  who  moat have 

I.  (Worm.  De  Ptmd.,  p.  130.)-2.  (An»tot..  H.  A.,      0  ;  ri., 
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been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vesftcs.^ 

pare  Stsateoos.) 
Other  Greek  atatea  who  kepi  a  navy  had  lilMwiae 

their  navareha.  A  Spartan  navarehoa  it  mentioned 

by  Xenophon,*  and  under  )i:tn  pi  rvr  !  an  officer 
I  called  imaroAnx*  The  navarchia  of  Sparta,  how- 
^  ever,  was  an  innovation  of  later  timeat  When  thO 
I  Spanans  had  acquired  a  fleet  and  peaanaalonB  in 
'foreign  eountriea.  The  ofllee  waa  dialtoet  fteai 

that  of  the  Uega,  and  AftatNle*  oaOalt  «g(adftp  Mim 

Tlie  riavarrhu.s  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  &ad  him  autboriied 
to  condttde  treatiee  with  Ibreign  nationa,*  and  aent 

on  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Republic. » 

X.\UCRA'R1.\  {vavKpapia)  i.s  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  four  Attic 
phylK  were  each  divided  into  three  pbratriee,  and 
each  of  theae  twelve  phmtriee  into  flwr  nanemriea, 
of  which  there  were  thus  forty  eight.  This  division 
is  ascribed  to  Solon;'  but  Herodotoa,*  in  relating 
the  insurreclion  of  Cylon,  mentions  magistrates  at 
Athens  called  npvnvtt  vavKpupw,  so  that  the 
naucraries  moat  have  existed  Jong  hefore  Solon. 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydi- 
des."  in  relating  the  same  event,  nieiiticius  the  nine 
archona  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries. 
Wachsmuth"  endeavours,  very  ingenionaly,  to  rec- 
oncile Herodotus  and  Tbucydidea,  by  sappoeing  that 
the  prytanes  of  the  naocraneswere  the  same  as  the 
trittyarchs,  the  asscsstjrs  of  the  first  arrhon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydidos  with  the  archona 
themselves.  What  the  nanerarieB  were  previous  to 
the  legislation  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political  divisions 
similar  to  the  denies  in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthc^ 
nes,  and  were  made,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  nine  archona,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  litargiea«  tasea.  or  financial  abd  mil* 
itary  affairs  in  general.**  Tittmann,"  moreovfer, 
supposes,  with  some  probability,  .hat  they  were, 
tike  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions.  Henee 
the  grammarians  inform  oa  that  vatapapoc*  or  the 
chief  oflicer  of  every  naneraiy,  waa  the  same  as  the 
demareh.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  naucrariea 
before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  navy,  and  the  word  vavicpapoc  cannot  be 
derived  from  vavf,  a  ship,  hut  from  vtdu,  and  vav- 
upofoc  ia  only  another  form  for  eovc^liipor  in  the 
aenae  of  a  hnoaHioMer,  as  ratXop  vraa  lued  for  tihe 
rent  of  a  house.'* 

Solon,  in  his  legislation,  thus  only  retained  the  old 
institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation  prob- 
ably was,  that  be  charged  each  of  them  with  the 
equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  meantingof 
two  horsemen,**  All  military  aflhir-.  :is  far  as  re- 
gards the  defraying  of  exjienses,  probably  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  regulated  according  to  naucraries. 
Cleiathenes,  in  his  change  of  tne  Sohmian  oonatitn. 
tion.  retained  the  diviaion  into  nanerariea  for  raili* 
tary  and  financial  purp«>se8,"  but  he  increased  then 
number  to  fifty,  making  five  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes 
so  that  now  tiie  number  of  their  ships  was  increased 
from  forty-eight  to  that  of  fiAy,  and  that  of  horae 
men  from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.  The  8tat» 
ment  of  Herodotns,"  that  the  .\thrtnan!?.  in  theil 
war  against  .£gina.  had  only  lilty  ships  of  their  own, 
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«AUMACIIIA. 


NAUTODICAA. 


■  lAus  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  fifty  nau- 
enorin  ofC^eistnenes.  The  functioM  of  the  Anaer 
M^Kpapot^  n  tiM  beads  of  their  nepeetive  naucra- 
ries,  were  now  tramferred  to  the  deimrebs.  ( Vtd. 
Dkmarctii  )'  The  obligatloo  of  each  nauorary  to 
equip  a  sliip  cf  war  for  the  eerrice  of  the  Kepubhc 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  form  of  trierarchy.* 
As  tbe  system  of  trienwchy  bocame  developed  and 
estsUished,  this  obligatioB  of  the  nauenriee  tffum 
to  have  gradually  ceasei]  and  to  haTO  IhUeB  foto  dis- 
•ifc.    ((.'otnpare  Tkirbarchu.) 

NAiHJKA  lios.  (V,d.  NAOoeaau.) 
NAVES.    (Kid.  Ships.) 

NAUMA'CHIA  was  the  name  given  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  seafight  among  the  Ilocnans,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  engagements  toolc 

place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  circus  or  amphitheatre,  sufficient  water  being 
inirodooed  to  fiuat  bhips,  but  more  generally  in 
buddings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Tbe 
first  representstlon  of  a  seafight  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Julius  (;a>sar,  who  raused  a 
lake  to  be  dug  for  the  purpose  in  a  part  of  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  called  by  Suetonius  the  "  Lesser  Code- 
ta  :"*  Ibis  lake  was  aAerward  filled  up  in  tbe  time 
tff  Aagnstns,  on  aeoonot  of  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stngnanl  water  in  it  *  Augustus  also  ihiu  a  lake 
(xtof^nnm)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
j)IatUcd  around  it  a  gro%'e  of  trees  (wmu*).'  This 
oaumacbia  was  the  first  permanent  one  i  it  con- 
tinned  to  be  used  after  otbers  had  been  made,  and 
was  subsequently  called  the  "vetus  naumachia."* 
Claudius  exhibited  a  magnificent  seafight  on  the 
lake  Fncinus.'  Nt  ni  appears  to  have  preferred  the 
amphitheatre  fur  these  exhibitions.*  Domitian 
•OMO  a  new  naumachia,  and  erected  a  building  of 
stone  around  it,  in  which  the  spectators  might  sit 
to  see  tbe  engagement.*  Representations  of  nau- 
inarhiae  are  sometimes  given  on  the  ooins  of  the 
emperors.'* 

The  comhatanta  m  these  seafights,  called  JVm- 
aiadkisnt,"  weie  asaaU|f  eaptives,"  or  orinioals 
eondemned  to  death,'*  who  fought,  as  in  gladiatorfo] 

oonihais,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless  pre 
»<crved  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The  shi()s 
engaged  in  the  seafights  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  called  respectively  by  tlie  names  of  differ- 
ent maritime  nstions,  as  Tyrians  and  Egyptians,'* 
Uhodiaiis  anil  Sicil::[ns,'*  Persians  and  .\lhcnians.'* 
Corc-yra'an-s  and  (.'orinlhi.iius,  Atliutuans  and  Syra- 
t:iisaii>.  \-c."  Tlii'sc  .sr  .itiglils  wtTL'  Lxliihited  with 
the  same  magnificence  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
human  life  as  characterized  the  gladiatorial  combats 
aud  other  public  games  of  the  Romans  In  Nero's 
naumachia  there  were  sea -monsters  swiniming 
about  in  the  arliticial  lake,'*  and  Claudius  had  u 
iilver  triton  placed  in  tlic  middle  of  the  lake  Fuci- 
nuit.  who  was  made,  by  machinery,  to  give  the  sig- 
nal for  attack  with  a  trumpet.'*  Troops  of  Nereids 
were  also  represented  swimming  about.**  In  the 
aaalight  exhibited  by  Tilus  there  were  3000  men 
engaged,"  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Dumilian  the 
hhips  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
lloets  (jwM  >««<«  cteMis'*V  In  tbe  battle  on  tlw 
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lake  Fucinus  there  were  19,000  combattats.'  od 

fiAy  ships  on  each  side.* 
NAUTA.  lYU.  EzBBcrroiu  Acno.) 
NAUTICON  (vovrucof).    {Vvl  IirrcsBti  or 

MojisY,  p.  M5.) 

♦NAUTILUS  (vavrt'Aof ).  This  shell-fish  is  grapti- 
ically  described  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,'and  Phile.  Il 
is      Argonmia  Argo,  L.,  or  the  Fteper  Nautilus. 

NAUTODICAA  (ve0md;«a()  are  ealled  6pj^t « 
magistrate.^  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammaruns,' 
while  a  lew  others  call  lliem  (huaoTai  *  The  eon 
current  authority  of  most  of  ihtm,  together  with  a 
passage  of  Lysias,*  tbe  only  Attic  orator  who  men- 
tions  the  nautodiea.  lenders  it  more  than  probable 
ibat  tbey  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  be  the  less 
doubtful,  as  the  words  Sutiieiv  and  AiK<urr^(  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capacity  ol 
tjffaywyf/f.*  ( Vtd.  £i*aoooiis.)  .\11  tebtimunies 
of  the  ancients,  however,  agree  that  the  nautudicar 
bad  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  belonging  to  naviga* 
tion  and  commerce,  and  in  matters  concerning  such 
persons  as  had  entered  their  names  as  members  of 
a  phratria  without  both  their  parents  being  citiseos 
of  Athens,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  dtnu  ^^av^pMs 
and  dutai  ievlae.  The  time  when  naulodios  vera 
first  instituted  is  not  mentioned,  bat  the  fhet  that 
they  had  the  jtiriMliction  in  eases  where  a  f>erson 
had  assumed  the  rights  of  a  phrator,  wiilioul  hia 
lather  and  mother  being  citizens,  shows  that  their 
institution  must  belong  lo  a  time  when  it  was  sufil- 
cient  for  a  man  to  be  a  dtiaen  if  only  bis  fiitlierwas 
a  citizen,  whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is. 
previous  to  the  time  of  Pericles'  (compare  Civitav 
p.  2.59),  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Cleislhe- 
nes.  Tlic  nauiodic«  were  appointed  every  year  by 
lot  in  the  month  of  Gamelion,  and  probably  attended 
to  the  <5<«at  Ifirropuv  only  during  the  winter,  whcr 
navigation  ceased,  whereas  the  diKai  frv/of  migl 
be  brought  ht  Core  them  all  the  yeir  round 

Itisa  well-known  fact,  that  the  two  actions (ducai 
^ir^pciv  and  iUai  (ivloi)  which  we  have  liere  as- 
signed to  the  naotodicss  belonged,  at  least  at  one 
time,  to  the  tbesmothetc.*  Several  modem  writers, 
such  as  Biickh,  Baunistark.  and  othrr.'*,  have,  thin  - 
fore,  been  led  to  sup|K>se,  that  all  the  grammarians 
who  call  the  nautodicae  upxol  arc  mistaken,  and  tbdtt 


tbe  nantodiciB  were  not  tioayuytit  in  tbe 
above  mentioned,  but  iuaorat.  Bat  this  mode  of 

settling  the  question  does  not  ai»v>ear  to  us  to  he  as 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Scho- 
mann.*  In  all  the  speeches  of  DnimstlH m  s.  no 
trace  occurs  of  the  nautodicc ;  and  in  the  oratioa 
against  Laeritos,**  where  all  the  authorities  aie 
mentioned  l)efore  whom  such  a  ease  as  that  of 
Lacritus  might  he  brought,  the  orator  could  scarce iy 
have  faded  to  mention  the  nautodiea»,  if  they  had 
still  existed  at  the  time.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  SUtu  ^iropuv,  at  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  when  they  became  r^^Aar  hmri- 
vat  (rid.  EMMHNOI  AIKAH,  were  taken  Iruin  the 
nautnduvf  ,;(i.l  transferred  to  Ihi^  thesinniheti-  And 
as  the  Re|Hibhc  could  not  now  think  it  any  longei 
neoeaauyto  continue  the  office  of  nautodicc  meiO' 
iy  00  aeoouBt  of  the  dUuu  inioc,  these  latter  wert 
tilcewise  tranafinted  to  the  thesraothetae,  and  thi 
ofTice  of  the  nautndicfe  was  abolished.  The  wholr 
period  during  which  nautodicae  existed  at  Athena 
would  thus  comprehend  the  time  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  Cleistbenes,  or  soon  after,  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. One  difltodty,  however,  yet  remaina,  Ibi 
nautodicK  are  mentioned  by  Lucian"  in  a  dialogue 
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wliicli  the  awlhor  represents  as  haviDg  taken  place 
uHei  the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other 
places,  has  been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  must 
suppose  that  the  nauKxIica*  were,  after  their  aboli- 
tiOD,  restored  for  a  time,  of  wli!i'li,  tiowcver,  there 
ie  DO  other  evidence.' 

NEBRIS,  a  Fawn's  Skin  (from  v^pic,  a  1«WD : 
till.  JEoit),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  otben 
u  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  afterward 
ittribuled  to  Uacchu.s,*  and,  consequently,  assumed 
by  his  votaries  in  the  prooeesiooa  and  ceremonies 
flrhicb  thejr  observed  in  hoBour  of  him.*  {VuL  Di- 
otrratA,  p.  983,  365.)  The  annexed  woodent,  taken 
from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Vases  *  shows  a  prie.stess 
of  Bacchus  in  the  attitude  of  ollenng  a  nebris  to 
Umortoooe  of  his  ministers.  Thowontaofaneient 


ait  often  show  it  «b  worn  not  only  by  male  and  re- 
male  bacchanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and  Satyrs  It 
was  commoidy  put  on  m  the  same  manner  as  the 
•gis  or  goatskm,  by  tying  the  two  fore  legs  over 
tlM  right  shoulder  so  aa  to  allow  the  body  of  the 
Mn  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer*  In  the 
Dionysiac  processions,  th<!  fawn's  .skin  worn  by  Hit- 
god,  besides  its  natural  spots,  which  were  greatly 
admin  d,  was  enriched  with  gems.* 

«N£BHrT£S  [veCpinis),  a  precious  atone,  men- 
tioned in  the  Orphic  poem.  De  Laet  supposes  it 
either  an  agate  or  a  jasper  ' 

NEFASTI  DIES.    (TjJ.  Dies,  p.  3C2.) 

NEGATl  VA,  NCGATO'IUA  ACTIO.  {Vii. 
CovPBssoRu  Actio.) 

NBGOTIO'RUM  GESTO  RUM  A  CTIO.  This 
was  an  action  which  a  man  mipht  have  against 
another  who  had  managed  his  all'airs  for  him  in  liis 
ab^riu-i  ,  \s  itliuut  bt  ing  cnmiius.''ioni'd  to  do  so  (.tmc 
manJaio).  1  he  action  was  not  founded  cither  on 
contract  or  delict,  but  was  allowed  for  convenience' 
aako  ItUUiMia  caiwa).  The  person  whose  business 
WiB  transaeted  by  another,  and  the  person  who 
tiaosacted  the  business,  might  severally  li  ivc  an 
■eti.tn  against  one  another  in  respect  of  that  which 
*  ra  hmu  fide  alterum  alieri  prmMiare  aparttt.*'  The 

I.  (Cowiara  D>Vkli,  Pabl.  Erun..  ■.,  4  9.— BaQinstark,  ■'  Do 
OsnSMflNia  Emnorii  at  Naatodicii  apad  AthraiMM%''  p.  6^ 
mMI.  (Bunp.,  Bareh.,  99.  IS5,  137.  noTiilUl&.'^Axn- 
lafllu,  Rsnir.  1»»9.-  Uitoj*.  IVne?.,  702,  1M6.— Rufus  Fntiu 
Amaoi.  1129.)-3.  (Srufca.  tE.lip.,  11.,  436.— DruDck,  AnaJ., 
4-  (i^S7.)-4.  (0«ld,M•t.,Ti..M^-«.  (CIswL,  Da 
»  mma.  Bnw..  IM.}-7  'Onikvm,  Ds  L^L,  TtfL) 


action  of  the  self-constituted  agent  was  sometiiDM 
called  eonlnuja,  by  analogy  to  ainiuar  aetkma  la 
other  oaaea.  He  was  bound  to  mate  good  any  losa 
that  was  incurred  durinir  his  administration  by 

dolus  or  culpa,  and  in  some  in.staii.-en  even  lo3> 
that  had  been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  his  action  lor  aU  eatpensea  properly 
incuned,  and  a  aome  cases  even  if  the  renH  wm 
traftrtimate  tt  the  absent  person ;  aa  if  he  |nid  fhr 
medical  attem  ance  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  slave 
died,  notwithstanding  all  his  care  :  but  various  diA 
hcuUies  might  easily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
aa  these,*  and  the  rule  must  be  qualified  by  ttie 
eondition  of  the  thing  nndertaken  being  a  thing 
pmfitaldi'  (to  the  owner)  to  be  undertaken.  thOUgS 
till  rrsiik  might  be  unjirofitable.* 

M:KFj)1)1;IPN().\.    {V,d  Vortva,  p.  458  » 

.NEK RO TH .\ VT .\ I .    (Kid.  Foaos,  p. 

NEKUSIA.   (ill  i'oNOs,  p.  466.) 

NEMEAN  (V A  M  lis  {vi/ita,  vtfiita,  or  vtftala.),  OOB 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleona-  in  Ar- 
golis.  The  various  legends  respecting  its  origin 
are  reliUed  in  the  argumcnta  of  the  scholiasts  to 
the  Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  wtiich  may  be  compared 
Pausanias'  and  Apollodoms.*  All  th(>se  legends, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Nemea  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
in  commemoration  of  tha  death  of  Opiielleat  aflei^ 
ward  called  Archemorus.  When  the  Seven  arrived 
at  Nemea,  and  were  Teiy  thirsty,  they  met  Hypsip- 
'  vie,  who  was  carrying  Opheltes,  the  «-hild  of  the 
I  priest  ol  Zeus  and  of  Eurydice.  While  -she  showed 
,  to  the  heroes  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  left 
the  child  behind,  lying  in  a  meadow,  wiuch,  during 
her  absence,  was  killed  by  a  dragon.  When  the 
Seven,  on  their  return,  saw  t!ie  accident,  they  »!ew 
the  dragon,  and  instituU  ii  liinera!  games  [iiyuv  irt/- 
riiOi')', ).  lo  be  held  every  third  year  (r^K? 7»7p(«6f J. 
Otlier  legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  N<y 
mean  games  to  Heradea,  after  he  hsd  dain  the  Ne* 
mean  lion ;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  waa 
that  he  had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or, 
at  least,  introducnl  the  alteration  by  wlm-h  they 
were  from  this  time  celebrated  m  honour  of  Zeua. 
That  Zeus  waj»  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  th(* 
gamea  were  afterward  celebrated,  ia  atated  by  Pin 
dar.*  The  games  were  at  first  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter, and  only  warriors  and  their  .son.s  were  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  liiem ;  subsequently,  how> 
ever,  they  were  thrown  o(H'n  to  ail  the  Greeks 
id^rtudp  wX^Ooc  otviipofu).  The  gamea  took 
plaee  in  a  grove  between  Cleons  and  Phlins.*  The 
various  games,  according  to  the  emimeration  o{ 
ApolJodorus."  were  horse-racmg.  running  in  armour 
in  the  stadium,'  wrcailing,  chariot-racing  and  dis- 
cus, boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting  with 
the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  nmsieal  contests.* 
The  scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  agon  very 
imperfectly  as  inmKiic  and  yvuimo^.  The  prize 
given  to  tlic  \ict<irs  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
branches,  but  allerward  a  chaplet  of  green  parsley. 
When  this  alteration  was  introdooed  is  not  eerlain, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  expression  ol 
Pindar,"  who  calls  the  parsley  {ai^tfiw)  the  /?,»r«lva 
/.tiji  rr-(  ,  that  the  new  prize  was  tx  ],(  vcd  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Hetties.  The  presidency  at 
tlir.-.c  games,  and  the  management  of  them,  belong> 
cd  at  different  times  to  Cleouie,  Corinth,  and  Argoe, 
and  from  the  first  of  these  places  they  are  84>me« 
tuiii'S  called  ujur  K/.tuiam^.  The  judges  who 
awarded  the  prices  were  dressed  in  black  robes. 

I.  (DiB.  J.  tit.,  d,  •.  10.)—*.  (Dir.  44,  lit.  7,  t.  8.— Dig.  3,  tit 
5.  De  NcK<*lii»  Gf  nu.)  —  3.  (n.,  15.  «  2.  4c.)  —  4.  (lii.,  6,  ^  4.' 
—  i.  (Nrm.,  III  .  IH.)— 6.  (Stralm,  Tiii.,6,  p.  310,  imI.  Taudu. 
—7.  (L  c)— a.  (Puu..  u..  Ift,  *  1.)— S.  (Pma»,  viii.,  00^  |  %. 
PIsb,  miv.,  11.>~1«.  (Htm ,  vi..  71 J 
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Md  aa  i:«taBoe  of  th«ir  jwtioe,  when  the  Argives 

presided,  is  recorded  by  Pausanias.' 

Respecting  the  tunc  at  whieh  the  Nemcan  games 
were  beU,  Ae  scholiast  on  Pindar*  merely  states 
Uiat  Ibey  were  held  on  the  I2th  of  the  month  of 
Pineintis,  though  in  another  passage  he  makes  a 
^temcnt  which  upsets  this  assertmn  Pausanias' 
ipeiiks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  nianiftstly  diiitin- 
goiahes  them  from  others  which  were  held  in  sum- 
mer. Itaeeniathatforatimethecelebxationoftbe 
Nemea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were  reriTed 
in  01.  53,  2,  from  which  time  Eusrhius  dates  the 
first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  for  a  long  time  oelebnued  twice  in  every 
(Nympiad,  viz ,  at  the  coameiieemeiit  of  eveiy  aee* 
ood  01>'iTi|)ic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon  after  the 
comm.  ru  <  in('nt  of  every  fourth  0!ym[)ip  year  in  the 
summer.  This  has  been  shown  by  Doekh  in  an  cs- 
tKf&tr  die  Zctlrerhdltniate  dtr  Demofth.  Hale  gtgen 
mHut  in  the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad., 
1818, 1819.— /Tutor.  PkM.  Khuie,  p.  93.  Ac. — Com- 
pare Ideler,  Unndb.  der  Chroiiol  ,  ii  .  p  fi^fi,  Ac. 
About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  became 
customary  in  ArfoUa  to  ndron  aocording  to  Ne- 


In  SOS  B.C.,  PhQip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 

by  the  .\rgives  with  the  prcsideru  y  at  t!ic  Nrmean 
gamers,*  and  Quinctius  Flaminiu-s  proelamied  at  the 
Nemea  the  freedom  of  the  Argives.*  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  restored  the  horBe-raoinjg  of  boys  at  the 
Nemea,  which  had  fUlen  into  disuse.  But  after 
ttis  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  long- 
er celebrated,  as  they  are  no  lonjjer  mentioned  by 
anv  of  the  writers  uf  the  subsequent  period  * 

NE'NIA.   (Kt«/  Fuifut,  p.  459.) 

NECyCOROI.  (miEwret.) 

NEODAMO'DEIS.  (FU.  0tnT»8,Oam, p.  S60 ; 
IlKtOTKa,  p  492.) 

KF^'RIA,  JSEO.SOI'KOI.    (V,d  Navalia.) 

•NEPENTHES  {viitev9es\  Among  the  many 
aoqjeetmes  ^vhieh  have  been  started  coneeming  the 
Nepentkr^,  tliat  one  appears  \cry  plausrble  which 
•apposes?  It  to  have  berri  Opium,  or  the  juice  of  the 
Papater  tomnifanm.'' 

NEI^U  N  ALIA,  a  festival  of  Neptune,  celebrated 
at  Rome,  of  which  very  Httle  is  known.*  The  day 
on  whieli  it  was  held  was  probably  the  23(i  July 
Id  the  ancient  <-alendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Ktyl. 
ludi  ct  fchr.  f»r  Ncjti.  ludi,  from  uhich  we  see  that 
the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Respect- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  this  festival,  nothing  ia  known 
except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts  of  branch- 
es and  foliage  (umf/ra*),  in  which  they  probably  feast- 
ed, drank,  and  amused  themselves." 

•NE'RION  {v^pim)  the  Ninum  oieandcr,  or  Rose- 
bay.  The  modern  Gredc  name  is  jtiKpoiu^n-  8ib> 
thorp  says  it  is  very  common  throughout  Greece, 
and  that  it  marks  the  torrent-bed  and  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  Ilis.'^us  The  flowers  arc  used  as  an 
ornament,  and  cover  the  bazar  at  Athens.  The 
leaves  boUcd,  or  the  dried  leaves  powdered,  are 
employed  as  remedies  for  the  itch ;  boiled  in  oil, 
they  serve  as  a  liniment  for  rheumatic  pains.  In 
Cf  s^  M  ':  ^^iins  the  ancient  name  of  <!K"ior5(i^j 
•nd  the  Cypriotes  adorn  their  churches  with  the 
(Juv  crs  on  feast-days." 

•NERITTS  {x'ttpiTT}^).  According  to  Rondelet 
ind  Ocsner,  »he  vripirrK  of  Aristotle  is  a  species  oi 


I  (Till..  iO,  ♦  3. J— 2,  (Arioim.  ad  Nem.)— 3  ji.,  15.  C  2  )— J. 
XiT  ,  ixni.,  30,  Ac.  —  Polyb.,  x  ,  Sfl.)  — 5.  (Lit.,  .  41  — 

fotjii.,  s„  20.)  — 6.  {VuL  ViUotioa,  Iliitoire  il«  I'Acail.  dc»  in- 
lCTi|<.tt  Boll.  L*lt..  »ol.  xti»iii.,  p.  W,  Ac— Scbftmann,  "  Plu- 
mre^u  Ak>*  et  Clromenes,"  dee.,  >  10.)— 7.  (}fom.,  Od.,  it.,  890. 
— TiMophraat.  H.  P..  ii.,  Ift.)  —8.  (Yam.  De  Liof .  Lat.,  v.,  p. 
IB,  BipMit.)— «.  (FMtM.   *.  UabfM.)— 10.  (UoiM^  Cten.,  iii., 

al,*e.--T«itiUl.,I)»  8iiMl..e>-l|.(INdnw  tKM^W^- 
1%  Hraain.  Ac,  wl  w.  P  Ml) 
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Conrha,  whereas  that  of  .£lian  is .»  spfCMi  ( i  CutA 

!ea  ;  the  C.  .\enU,  OB  AdaflW  tKhiLM,  ct  IJWUKM 

It  is  <  al]cd  the  Sea-snail.' 
NE.XI     (W.  Nbxuji.) 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  ManiUna  U»  be  «««nm«  fuai 
per  Kinm  et  at  gerttur,  in  qua  tint  maneipi."  Mif- 
cius  .ScfEvola  has  a  diffen  nt  delinilion  :  '  y^  '  /•"" 
ai  et  Itbram  fiant  tU  olligcntur,  praterquam  qua 
eifio  dfntur.'*  Varro,*  who  has  preserved 
tiieae  definitional  pirefera  the  latter,  aa  being 
aistent  with  the  etymokigy  of  the  word:  **pui 

ohlifratur  per  lihram,  ntque  svum  $it,  inde  Nrxvm  dicy- 
tur."  As  an  illustration,  be  adds :  "  LaUr  qm 
operas  in  aemhUtmfnptemmmfwam  dtkeai  dat,  ifm 
tolveret,  mxM  ssMAtr,  itl  «i  «r«  timratuM:'  Tkt 
diflbrence  in  these  definitions  arnes  solely  from  tks 
different  aspect  under  which  the  nexum  is  viewed. 
Every  nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  con- 
sequently, viewed  as  to  its  formal  part,  nexum  < 
prehended  mancipiim.  The  tiwrtaniftnti  iactio  t 
also  hicluded  under  nexmn.  Viewed  as  to  its  ob« 
ject  and  legal  effect,  nexum  was  either  the  trans* 
fer  of  the  ownership  of  a  tiung,  or  the  transfer  of  a 
thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  security :  accordingly,  in 
one  sense,  nexum  included  mancipium,  as  fT|riained 
in  MAHctnov;  in  another  sense,  maneii^nm  and 
nexuni  :irc  opposed  in  the  same  way  in  which  sale 
and  morlpage  or  pledge  are  ojiposed.  The  funnal 
part  of  both  transactions  consisted  in  a  transfer 
per  KS  et  libram.  This  explanation  is  cuosistent 
with  the  definitiom  of  the  jurists  and  tho  uses  of 
these  two  words 

The  |M  rsun  who  hccaiiic  nexus  by  the  etfect  of* 
nexum  or  nexus  (for  thi.^  form  of  the  word  also  ii 
used)  was  said  nexum  inire.*  The  phraaea  neii 
datio,  nexi  liberatio,  respeettvely  expreas  the  oen> 
trarting  and  the  release  from  the  obligation 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  paj-ment  of  b<»rrowrd 
money  (pcrunia  certa  credita*)  was  very  strut  A 
curious  passage  of  Gellius*  gives  us  the  ai  orient 
mu<!e  of  leg-.il  procedure  in  the  case  of  ddit,Mlbied 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  adniittcil  the 
debt,  or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  be  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio  {vid.  Minos  lirjtcTto), 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
[nddietut)  by  the  sentence  of  the  pra?tor.  The 
creditor  was  rc<juin  d  lo  keep  him  for  sixty  days  in 
chains,  during  which  tune  he  publicly  exposed  the 
debtor  on  thieve  nuiMlina,and  proclaimed  the  amouirt 
of  his  debt.  If  no  person  released  the  prisoner  by 
paying  the  debt,  'he  creditor  might  stll  him  as  a 
slave  or  put  him  to  dt  ath.  If  tlicrc  urrc  ^cvt  ral 
creditors,  the  letter  of  t'lic  law  alluwi  d  ilieiii  to  cMl 
the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take  their  share  of  his 
body  in  proportion  to  their  debt.  Gellius  says  thit 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  creditor  ever  havntg 
adopted  this  e.xtrrnif  nuxle  of  .sali.sfyiug  Ins  dtLt. 
But  the  creditor  might  treat  the  debtor,  who  Wtf 
addictiis,  as  a  slave,  and  compel  him  to  work  iMH 
his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was  ofit-n  venraevcnk 
I  It  is  renmrlcable,  that  in  this  passage  Geuins  doji 
ni't  sjM'ak  nf  nexi.  but  only  of  addicti ;  which  is 
soiiielunes  alli  |;ed  as  evidence  of  the  identity  c' 
I  nexus  and  addu  tus,  but  it  proves  no  such  ideoiit} 
If  a  nexus  is  what  he  is  here  sonpoaed  to  be,  thi 
law  of  the  Twdve  Tables  could  not  apply ;  fot 
when  a  man  liad  once  Ix  cdmc  nexus  with  tesiiecl 
to  one  creditor,  he  could  not  become  nexus  lo  an 
r)ther  ;  and  if  he  became  nexus  to  several  at  oilof» 
in  this  case  the  creditors  must  abide  by  their  coi^ 
traet  in  taking  a  joint  •eetui^.  This  taw  of  the 
Twdve  Tables  onqrqiplied  to  the  caaa  of  a  debus 


I.  <A4hm,  A|iMri«S,TO— *•  (D«  Lmf.  Ut.  n.,  ».)-» 
(Li* .  vii.,  19.>  ^Ctm  Im  (ML  Cmtip.,  tl.  B        (u..  wi 
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beinj(  aMigiid  over  by  a  judicial  wnteiioe  to  sev- 
en, creditota,  and  it  pruvuled  for  the  settlement  of 
their  conflicttog  claims.  The  distinction  between 
e  nexum  and  a  res  judicata  ia  obvious  enongfa, 

thoufch  some  writers  have  missed  it. 

The  precise^  comlilion  of  a  nrxus  has,  liowercr, 
been  a  subject  ufinucb  discussion  uniung  scholars, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages  in 
whicb  the  term  occur*  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  eonsistent  Tiew  of  the  matter.  Sometimes,  in- 
deedf  nexus  apprars  to  bp  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  addictus,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if 
we  consider  that  the  c (Tcct  of  being  nexus  and  ad- 
dictua  was  the  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 
probable. 

As  a  nexiim  was  effected  per  KS  et  libram,  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  of  COtirse,  there  was 
an  object  of  sale;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be 
a  thing  or  a  person.  A  free  man  could  not  prop- 
erly be  the  object  of  a  sale,  but  it  requires  only  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  to  perceive 
that  thid  difliculty  could  be  got  over  by  a  nciion 
As  in  the  case  of  nianumi.^sidn  per  vindiclam  there 
was  a  hction  that  the  slave  was  free,  so  there 
nij^t  here  be  a  fiction  that  the  freonan  was  a 
slave.  And  if  this  is  not  admitted  as  a  probable 
solution,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  as  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  coi  iiitio  of  a  fe- 
male, who  was  sui  juris,  which,  as  a  legal  fact,  is 
<|aite  certain,  as  the  formal  sale  of  a  fmman  with 
vm  eoQsent.  The  notion  of  a  Ikeeman  giTiiic  hini' 
self  into  the  power  of  another,  so.fhr  mnn  oefng 
forei'zn  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  as  some  wri- 
ters have  asst  rird,  is  [x'rfcctly  consistent  with 
them,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  adrogation. 
The  nexum,  then,  being  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  the 
oems  was  In  a  servile  condition  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  tlir  ncxum,  and  the  opinion  that 
there  muat  be  an  aildictio  to  give  efTect  to  the  nex- 
U'.n  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  the  nexum. 
According  to  this  view,  a  nexus,  as  soon  as  the 
contract  of  nexum  was  made,  was  in  the  condition 
of  an  addictus,  and  both  were  treated  as  slaves. 
But  it  has  been  urged  that  '*  one  cannot  discover 
any  n  a.son  for  this  s(:lf-pl<-d[;ing(Hfziifrt),  since  every 
insolvent,  even  wlien  tlicre  was  no  nexum,  must 
iiecome  his  creditor's  slave  {ndilicius),  andhowcan 
we  understand  tiiat  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was 
such  an  advantaj,"'  gained  by  the  plebeians,*  if  the 
addietii)  still  remained,  which  might  ln'  <ititai:ird 
when  there  vvns  no  nexum ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied tiMt  it  did  remain  V*  The  advantage  consists 
precisely  in  the  difference  between  acontract  which 
cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person  withont  the 
fonns  of  legal  proceeding,  and  a  contract  which  at 
once  gives  a  man  a  power  over  hiij  debtor  without 
any  application  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  effect  of 
the  abolition  of  the  nexum,  in  this  its  special  sense, 
wbfle  the  addictio  still  existed,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  supposed  case  of  a  landlord's  remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  his  rent  by  distress  being  abolished, 
wliile  his  other  remedies  under  the  COlMrnct  Ibr  let- 
ting and  hiring  remained. 

It  is  remarked  by  G^lng.*  that  **t1ie  eompuri- 
■on  of  the  adrogatio  and  the  adoptio  gives  the 
tlearest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  .Savigny  s  view, 
H'ho  rejects  the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledgmg  him- 
aoLf.  In  the  case  of  the  adrogatio  of  a  Roroap,  who 
Is  sui  juris,  there  was  no  mancipatio  which  such 
person  could  effect  of  himself ;  but  in  the  case  of 
adoption,  a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by 
the  iivini,'  father  and  ttie  son  together.  In  the  case 
of  coemtio,  It  certainly  appears  as  if  the  woman  of 
benelf  effected  a  self  mancipation  ;  she,  however, 
it  not  herself  auctor.  but  her  guanlian  is  aurtor." 
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rhere  may  be  some  weight  in  this  ob.servatioi^ 
point  of  which  appears  to  he  this  :  there  was 
eipetio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  in  the  power  of  another,  but  no  nuci- 
patio  fn  the  ease  of  adrogation,  where  the  adopted 
person  wa?  not  in  the  power  of  amaher.  The  tacii 
conclusion,  then,  seems  to  lie,  that  if  in  one  case 
there  was  no  mancipatio,  and  yet  a  pi^'rson  was 
brought  into  the  power  of  another  with  his  ovii> 
consent,  there  eonld  he  no  mancipatio  when  •  per- 
son consented  to  put  himself  into  a  servile  relition 
to  another;  for  it  is  here  assumed  that  a  nexum 
was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a  legitimate  ;on 
elusion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  mancipatio  in  the 
case  of  adoption,  where  the  eon  was  in  the  poirer 
of  the  father,  was  a  sufficient  form,  considering  that 
the  {M'rson  adopted  was  only  a  filiusfamihas  .  and 
that  adrogation,  which  was  of  a  pt  r.-^on  uh(»  was 
sui  juris,  was  a  very  different  matter,  and  required 
other  fbnns  to  be  observed,  because  the  person  ad* 
rogated  was  not  a  filiusfamilias.  ( Vid.  Adoption.) 
\  nexum  effected  no  change  of  familia.  like  an 
a(hiption  or  adrogation  ;  and,  while  :is  ot  ject  was 
<iifrerent  from  that  of  biith  of  these  ceremonies,  it  ii 
quite  consistent  for  its  form  to  liave  been  the  same 
as  the  form  of  the  one,  and  different  from  the  Ibnn 
of  the  other. 

Tlie  mode  in  wliich  Gottling'  explains  this  mat 
ter  of  the  nexutn  is  as  follows  :  "A  free  citi/.en  can 
come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  he  cannot  pay  a 
loan  {jU  tmtftMUM)  out  of  his  own  mears.  What 
hi  soeh  case  he  has  to  give  security  l  ir,  (hat  to 
which  he  has  hound  himself,  is  called  nexum  (name* 
ly.  ws) ;  lience  the  phrases  nexi  datio,  nexi  libera 
tio.  The  person  who  does  such  an  act  is  calleo 
nttum  (from  nexus  nexis)  tni«iu,  uezitm  faattuf 
but  after  he  has  received  the  loan  in  tlie  above  ao> 
emn  manner,  he  is  nexu  obligatns,  nexu  vinctus: 
as  soon  as  he  has  failed  to  fulti!  liis  obligation,  and, 
in  consequence  of  .■-uch  l;i;li:re,  iit  en  addicted 
laddictus),  and  given  in  inancipium  by  the  magis 
trate,  be  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  se  nexum 
dedit :"  a  more  confused  account  of  the  thing,  or 
(me  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  lex  Poetilia  (B  C.  326}  alleviated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  underatand  its 
pK>visions,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free,  or  made  them 
8o!uti,»  and  it  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  there 

.should  he  no  nexum  {cautumquc  in  posf>  ^^itn  nr  vtr.- 

urenfur),  and  that  no  debtor  should,  fur  the  future, 
be  put  in  chains.  Addict lo,  however,  etili  contin- 
ued in  force  after  the  lex  Pcetilia,aa  we  see  in  sev. 
eral  instances.*    It  appears  from  the  lex  Oalliae 

Cisalpinffi,*  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there 
was  only  a  possessio  bonorum,  but  m  the  case  of 
pecunia  cerla  crfnlita  there  was  personal  execution 
The  enactment  of  the  lex  Julia,  which  introduced 
the  bonorum  eessio,  and  gradual  changes  in  society, 
must  have  diminished  the  frequency  <n  tlie  addictio 
{Vid.  BoNORi'M  Cer»io.) 

Neither  the  addictus  nor  tlie  nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to  the 
nexum,  it  most  have  been  necessary  that  the  eflh't 
of  the  !<  L'a!  act  by  which  the  ingenuus  was  made  a 
nexus  -should  be  done  away  with  by  another  Icf;!' 
act  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  nexi  liberatio  whieti 
was  d«.ne  per  cs  et  libram.  It  also  appears,  from 
a  passage  in  Livy.*  that  a  certain  person,  who  n  as 
judicatus  pecuniae,  and  ia  not  described  aa  nexat, 
was  released  from  his  obligation  per  ass  et  libram 
i  In  the  time  r)f  Haius.  an  iinagiiiary  form  nf  payment 
j  per  »s  et  libram  was  retained  in  cases  vvhere  the 

1.  (p.  133.)— a.  (Lit.,  riii.,  SS,  "Mxi  Kilati."  —t.  (Lhr. 
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•UigaliuD  nas  contracted  either  per  m^i  i  t  libram,  or 
mi  dite  ex  judicaii  cnna.*  There  seems,  indeed, 
BO  nuon  why  this  oenmonj  sbould  have  been 
osed  in  the  case  of  an  addietus  who  wished  to  be 
netored  to  his  former  state,  for  the  addict  in  was  by 
iniplicatiun  only  to  have  an  eflfect  till  the  debt  was 
paid  It  might  be  contended  that  such  was  the  ef- 
liMl  of  (lie  nezam  alao ;  but  we  must  distiDguish  be- 
tween the  eflbet  of  a  aentenoe  of  flie  pnrtor  and  a 
•olrmn  act  like  that  of  the  nexum,  whirh  was  in 
lorm  a  transfer  of  ownership.  The  addictus  was 
protected  against  injuria  froai  his  master,*  and  it  is 
Mid  that  be  retained  bis  aaoie  and  tribe :  but  it  ia 
aooiewhat  diiBealt  to  andentand  how  he  retained 
his  tribe,  since  he  had  sustained  infamia.  Upon 
the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  the  addictus,  it 
seems,  returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Nictaubr'a  opinion  that  the  oexum,  whea 
It  beoame  a  fbnn  of  giring  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  unli!  the  J'intor  was  unable  to  pay, 
and  was  brought  into  '.  iu;  condition  of  a  debtor- 
slave  by  the  addictio.  .\n  answer  to  tins  is  con- 
tained in  a  passage  already  quoted.  If  it  required 
an  addietio  to  make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the 
oae  of  a  nexum  when  a  man  might  become  addic- 
tus, even  when  there  was  no  tiexum !  The  only 
intelligible  solution  of  all  these  difliooiUea  ia«  that  a 
nexum  had  an  inunediate  effect. 

It  aeeras  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  nexum 
and  an  addictio,  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  condition, 
as  i/  the  case  of  adrogation. 
In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy,*  wiiere  the  son  is  j 
"  to  have  been  nexus  for  l)is  father's  debt  (cam  | 
M  aetKin  dedtMiet),  it  may  be  that  the  lather  bound 
his  ann  only,  which  be  could  certainly  do  just  in  the  | 
same  way  as  he  coiihl  iiK!nn;»;ite  him.    If  the  son  ; 
was  not  in  his  f^-.iirr  s  ^x)wt  r,  he  could  still  bind 
himself  on  behalf  of  his  father.    The  expression  in 
Livy  does  not  eoaUe  ua  to  determine  which  of  the 
tWo  posaible  caaea  waa  the  real  oaae,  bnt  it  seema 
probable  that  the  aoa  waa  in  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther. 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
aa  cited  by  Geliius,  aa  to  ootting  the  debtor  in 
!8.  has  been  a  subject  of  mneh  diaeoasion.  Tay- 

tf  iu  his  mf^ay  {Comrnrnt,  ad  L  Dccemviralem  de 
IlUfe  Dt  lniurc  in  parlis  d\ssecando),  attempts  tu  prove 
that  Geliuis  misunderstood  the  old  law,  and  that  ttie 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  **fardt  ttcaato:  n 
fhu  minunt  teetuiint  m  fiwide  etto,**  mean  that 
the  several  creditors  are  entitled  to  Imto  the  "par- 
tis," that  is,  the  "opfiraj  '  of  the  addlctUS,  divided  or 
distributed  anion;?  lliem  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain 
the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  terms :  "  Communu  tit 
unut  eorum,  qui  quidem  mifmerhU  ;  et  stiw  frmde 
esto,  si  ccleri  tottcs  procitati  snas  quoque  partis  in 
debtlore  non  vvuUcavcrint."  But  the  artruments  of 
Taylor  are  by  no  lueatis  salislactury.  'i'lie  corsjec- 
tore  that  the  "  partis"  are  the  shares  of  the  credi- 
ton  ariainf  Ihun  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  ia  alao  on- 
supported  by  any  proof  This  monstrous  enact- 
ment, if  we  take  it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions 
of  hii.u.inity,  but  it  has  been  well  observed  tiiat  it 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
d  i  Hitman  law ;  and  the  fact  of  an  aotual  diviaion 
of  a  debtor's  body  not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof 
against,  and  hardly  furnishes  a  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  law.  The  Romans  bail  no 
prisons  for  debtors.  Ttie  creditor  was  the  debtor's 
jailer,  and  we  know  that  in  the  oldeat  time  he  was 
often  n  eroei  koapec.  When  there  were  several 
fredltora  who  daimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he 
might  be  kept  by  any  one  for  the  benetil  nf  liim^ielf 
and  the  rest  till  the  sixty  days  were  over  ;  but  after 
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that  time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  £^ee  among 
themselves,  there  was  no  possible  mode  of  settling 
their  oonllietiQg  clatma  than  that  whidi  the  lair 
the  Deeemvhrl  gave  them,  and  which  they  might 

adopt  if  tlioy  chose,  Such  a  law  could  never  be 
carried  into  effect  in  any  country,  as  the  legialaton 
must  have  well  known,  and  thus,  while  its  teima 
fully  aatisfied  the  daima  of  the  ereditoia.  In  pfn^ 
tice  it  may  have  tamed  out  really  ftvoorule  to  the 
debtor,  (Vid.  the  remarks  of  (lellius  on  this  part 
of  the  law.')  But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  ts 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  its  exist* 
enoe,  which  ia  in  no  way  to  be  qoeationed  becama 
we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  various  authorities  on  the  subject  o»  the 
nexum  and  addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  l)at 
Rom.  I'nratrecht,  p.  313,  &c.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  bad  the  advantage  of  aeeiiu  the  ea> 
say  of  Savigny.  Udkr  dsa  tUrSmueht  Sdminektf 
Berlin,  1834,  and  is  only  generally  acquainted  with 
it  from  other  works.  The  whole  subji  ct  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  Iruiu  a  ref- 
erence to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject.  l*h« 
note  of  Waher'  appears  to  contain  the  true  stato> 
ment  as  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  and  a  res  judicata  ;  hut  he  rejt  els  the  notioa 
of  a  man  selling  or  pledging  himself. 

NIMBU.S  VITREUS.    (Kid.  Nix.) 

•NITRUM  (virpov).  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,"  saya  Adams,  "  that  the  Latin  Nitnim 
and  the  Greek  virpovwas  a  very  different  substance 
f'oiii  \U'-  moilern  nitrate  of  potass  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  its  real  nature.  Gcoffroy.  mdeedi 
looked  upon  it  as  having  been  of  the  same  naiuie  aa 
the  aaU  of  tartar  or  potash ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  a  native  composition  of  soda. 
It  appears  from  Marti.il  and  Serapion  that  it  was 
ni'arly  allied  to  common  salt,  which  v.e  know  to  be 
a  compound  of  soda.  From  the  circumstance  iaci* 
dentally  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  that  an  eflTervee. 
cence  waa  produced  by  pouring  vinegar  u(M>n  it,  we 
may  also  (b  tcmiine,  with  some  confidence,  that  it 
was  a  carlwmate  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  il 
was  a  carbonate  of  soda.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Coray.  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  matter.  Dr 
Kidd,  however,  mafntaina  that,  tboogh  the  tenna 
wfi/rfiri  and  nitrum  arc  commonly  applicable  to  the 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  they  were  sonu  i lines  ap- 
plied likewise  to  salti)etre  and  sal  ammoniac  He 
thinks  that  Pliny,  in  the  foUowing  sentence,  ap- 
plies it  to  the  latter :  *  atpernm  tMU  tianm 
vehementem.^  The  v'r  ja  c.^tlled  ;j'(iA./(rTp«lliw  hf 
Plato,  from  Cbalistra.  i-.  ;.;k<:  in  Macedonia."* 

NIX  (^«ji').  Sr.ow,  W.XJ  US'".!  by  the  Greeks  aud 
Romans  in  various  ways  as  an  accompaniment  to 
their  meals  in  warm  ••aa*l«er.  T><e  great  antiquity 
of  the  practice  is  shown  by  Athena'us.*  They  drank 
water  cooled  by  the  admixture  of  snow  •  Also, 
when  the  wine  w.is  mixed  in  the  vase  (rid  Cratkb), 
snow  was  poured  into  it  instead  of  water,  so  as  to 
cool  and  to  dilute  it  at  the  aarae  time.*  Fragment* 
of  ice  were  put  into  the  cope  of  wine  with  the  same 
view.'*  Another  method  of  applying  the  snow  waa 
hy  passing  wine  through  a  strainer  or  colander  filled 
with  snow  ;  by  this  process  the  wine  was  also  reo< 
dered  clear.*  The  "  nimbus  vitreuf,"  mentioned 
by  Martial,'  aeema  to  have  been  a  glass  colander* 
which  was  filled  with  snow  so  as  to  look  like  a  clood. 
and  from  ubicli  the  wine,  after  passini;  tbroiijjhthe 
snow,  descended  in  a  shower.    Moreover,  we  learn 
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Iktl  die  water  which  was  poured  iqpBtlw  taods  ofl 
die  fMiU  before  a  splendid  dioner  was  •oroeuiMft 
Mowd  widi  snow.*  ! 

In  coiispqumce  of  this  abundant  use  of  snow  nn<\ 
ice,  they  became  articles  of  traffic  *  They  were 
bnioght  10  Home  in  carts  and  wagons,  kept  in  ice- 
lHMui«3i*  and  sunounded  wiib  cbaff  and  shaggy 
Hankets  to  preTent  theni  fimn  meltiiig,*  agreeably 
to  ;hc  practice  still  adopted  in  OMiiy  parts  of  Enrope 
aad  Asia.    (Kiii.  Psvletbb.) 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
AiUowing  pacts  of  dress :  I.  The  knot  used  in  tying 
on  the  scarf  {vii.  Chlahts)  or  other  artiele  eonsii> 
t»»in5  the  AMicrrs.  Tliis  was  often  effected  by  the 
aid  ol  a  brooch  (vtd.  Fibula),  a  ring,  or  some  jewel,' 
but  frequently  in  the  method  shown  in  the  woodcut 
of  Diana  at  page  245.  II.  Tbe  knot  of  hair  {Kopvft- 
(oc,  *puUiXoc),  either  at  dw  top  or  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  adopted  by  both  sexes  in  fastening  their  long 
hair,  which  was  turned  up',vard  or  backward  for  the 
purpose  {crinc  rurtus  adducto  rt  rocarc  nodo*).  Exam- 
ples may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  291,292,314, 
440.  III.  TiM  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of  the 
poorer  classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden  Boll  a. 

NOMEN  (GREEK)  {dvofia).  The  Greeks,  as  is 
well  known,  bore  only  one  name,'  and  it  was  one 
of  the  especial  rights  of  a  father  to  choose  the  names 
Ibr  his  children,  end  to  alter  thcin  if  he  pleased.*  It 
was  eostonary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name 
of  the  grandfather  on  his  father's  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  St)bittlieus'  says,  "  I  gave  to  my  eldest  son,  as 
is  just  ((j(7Trp  Koi  diKOtSv  l0riX  the  name  of  my  fa- 
ther."** What  castom  was  generally  followed  with 
legattd  to  the  other  children  may  be  inferred  ftom 
the  same  passage,  for  Sositheus  goes  on  to  say,  that 
he  called  his  second  son  after  the  name  of  his  wife's 
Ihther,  the  third  after  a  relative  of  his  wife,  and  the 
fbnrth  son  after  hia  own  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
aide.  Modiers  seem  also  somettanee  to  have  as- 
sumcf!  the  riL'ht  nf  giving  the  names  to  their  chil-  ' 
drcift,"  and  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  described 
by  Aristophanes,'*  sometimes  a  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween tbe  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  tbe 
name  to  be  given  to  a  ehtld.  A  boy  ano  sometimes 
lecrived  the  name  of  his  father,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Demosthenes  and  Demade.s,  or  one  similar  to  that 
of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thus  called  his  son  Nau- 
siphtlus,  and  CaUicrates  called  his  son  CalUsiratus.'* 
A  similar  nediod  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the 
names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers,  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton.  arc  called  Di- 
odotus  and  r)iii;,'iton.  In  sonic  cases,  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  from  the 
name  of  the  ftither,  as  Phocion,  die  son  of  Phocos. 

The  day  on  which  children  received  their  names 
was  the  tenth  after  their  birth.'*  According  to  some 
■oeounts,  a  t-ti:!ii  received  its  iiaiiic  as  early  as  the 
seventh,  or  even  (ifih  day  after  its  birth.  (Vul.  Aa- 
PHDBOifu.)  The  tenth  day,  called  dexdn;,  however, 
was  a  festive  day,  and  friends  and  reUtives  were 
hivite4  to  take  part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast, 
wheaee  the  expressions  itKunjv  ■&viiv  and  dtKurtjv 
i9nf».  If  in  a  court  of  justice  proofs  could  be  ad- 
dneed  thst  a  father  had  held  the  ienarT],  it  was  suf- 
ficient cvidenoe  that  he  had  recognised  the  child  aa 
Us  own.** 
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MOMEN. 

I    The  fact  that  vmrj  Greek  had  only  one  nam 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumeiable  vari- 
lety  of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown  more 

taste,  ingenuity,  and  mvention  in  devising  Ihcui  than 
the  ancient  Ureeks.  But,  however  great  the  num- 
ber of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  confusion 
coukl  nut  be  avoided,  and  ia  reading  the  wocfca  of 
the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  eertam  whofher  tbe 
same  name  in  different  passages  or  wr'ter&helongs 
to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The  Greek*  them- 
selves were  aware  of  this,  and,  where  accu.*a.7  waa 
of  importance,  they  used  various  meana  to  p  event 
mistuces.  Sometimee  th^  added  the  name  rf  tfie 
father  in  the  genitive  case,  as  'kXKiSiudji^  6  K?.4.  v/ov. 
WV.rtaruu.vai  o  Ylavaai'iov  :  sometimes  they  added 
the  name  of  the  place  or  country  in  which  a  person 
was  born,  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  as  &ovKv6i6if( 
6  'Ai09varor,  UptMoTOC  'AAutopiwgrijf,  Xof^uon-iiiK 
Tlatavievt,  ii((caf'a/i^oc  6  Mfairr/riof,  &c. ;  sometimes 
they  added  an  epiitiet  to  tiie  name,  ex[)res.sing  ei- 
ther the  wcupation  or  proIcs.Mon  whi<  h  a  person 
followed,  or  indicating  the  school  to  which  be  be- 
longed. Instaaoes  are  of  such  frequent  occorrenop 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  any  The  custom  of 
adding  the  father's  name  was  called  -rarpiBtv  6wh 

In  common  life  the  Greeks  had  yet  another  meana 
of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  this  was  the  frequent  use 
of  nicknames,  expressive  of  mental  or  bodily  pecu- 
liarities and  defects.  Thus  Demosthenes  was  from 
his  childluK)d  called  EdraXoc*  Aristophanes'  men- 
tions several  names  of  birds  which  were  used  as  nick- 
names ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in  .\thensU8.* 
NOMEN  (ROMAN).  In  the  eariiest  history  ot 
Rome  there  oceur  persons  who  are  designated  by 
only  one  name,  such  as  Romulu.s,  Kcmus,  and  otl^ 
ers,  while  there  are  many,  also,  who  bear  two  names 
Tbe  Romsns  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  uncer 
tain  as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  names  borne  by 
tbe  earliest  Romans;  and  while  Varro,*  Apirian,* 
'  and  others  stated  that  the  earliest  RnrTinn.s  used 
only  to  have  one  name,  their  opponents  adduced  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  persons  had  two. 
This  question  will  perhaps  be  (riaoed  in  a  more 
proper  light,  and  become  more  eatisfhetorily  settled, 
if  we  consider  separately  the  three  distinct  elements 
of  which  tlie  R<inian  nation  was  composed  in  its  or- 
iLnn,  and  ii  uill  then  t)e  found  that  both  Varro  and 
his  opponents  are  right  or  wrong  according  as  their 
assertions  are  applied  to  one  or  to  aD  of  the  three 
tribes. 

The  Sabines,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
etui  of  their  (  xistence,  had  two  names,'  one  indica- 
ting the  individual  as  such  (pranomen),  e.  g.,  Albus, 
Volesus,  Pompus.*  Talus,*  Caius,  Titus,  Quintus, 
Appius,  dee  ,  and  the  second  the  gens  to  which  the 
individual  belonged,  which  terminated,  like  the  Ro- 
man nomina  gentilicia,  in  vis  or  ciut,  e.  ^  ,  Taiius, 
Pompilius,  Claudius,  dec.  Ii  is,  moreover,  i  feature 
peculiar  to  the  Sabhies,  that  a  person  sometuaes,  in- 
stead of  a  pranomen  and  a  nomea  gentiUeiam,  hid 
two  nomina  gentiUeia,  one  indicating  the  gens  r« 
his  father,  and  the  other  that  of  lii.s  mother.  Tlw 
latter  sometimes  preceded  and  sometimes  followed 
the  former.  This  custom  is  clear  from  Livy.'*  who 
mentkins  a  Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  Pacnlla 
Minia,  who  waa  married  to  a  man  who  bore  tbe  name 
of  Cerrinins  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  of 
these  parents  was  called  Minius  Cerrinius.  A nothct 
instanee  ia  the  name  of  the  Sabine  angar  Attins  Na 
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viMj  where,  letdidiiig  to  Dionjraiua,*  AUias  is  Um 
ivofui  avyyaeTutw.  Dionysius.  however,  must  be 

^lisUikcn  in  making  Naviu.s  an  Svofia  rrpoaiiyoputiw, 
if  he  meant  this  to  be  tlie  same  as  the  Roman  pra- 
nooien,  which  the  name  Navius  never  was.  In  all 
praliabilUy,  therefore,  both  Attiua  and  Navitis  are 
nointna  sentOichL  A  ihtri  Instance  eeema  to  be 
Minatiuit  ivisuinh,*  the  son  of  Dccius  Magius.  This 
practice. must  have  been  very  common  among  the 
Sabinea,  for  in  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names 
of  a  person  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the 
termination  ius,  as  Marina  Egnatioa,  Herios  Asi- 
nius,»  Statius  Geliiu? .♦  Ofilii.s  Calavius.  A  more 
comjilete  hst  of  such  .Sabme  names  is  Riven  byGot- 
tilng,*  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore  tl»c  two  nomi- 
na  gentUicia  of  his  father  and  mother  only  as  long 
as  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  at  his  marriage  he 
only  retained  the  nomon  gontilicium  of  his  fathfr, 
and,  instead  of  that  ul  his  mollier,  l(M)k  tliat  of  his 
wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  sullicicnt  evi- 
dence. Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Sabines  at 
all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real  pramoroen,  or 
a  nomen  gentilicium  serving  as  a  prsnomen,  and 
the  second  a  real  nomen  gentihcium,  derived  from 
the  gens  of  the  fathi  r  The  Sabine  women  bore, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Paculla  Minia,  like- 
wise two  names,  e.  g.,  Vestia  Oppia,  Faucula  Clu- 
Tia,*  but  whether,  in  case  they  both  terminate  in  to, 
they  are  nomina  gentiltcia.  and  whether  the  one,  as 
fioliHiig  thinks,  is  derived  from  liie  t:eiis  of  the 
woman  s  lather,  and  the  otlur  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band, cannot  >«  dedded.  Many  Sabines  appMialsO 
to  have  bad  a  eog[nomen  besides  their  iwcnoroen 
und  nomen  gentilicium ;  but,  wherever  this  occurs, 
'.he  pra!nomcn  is  generally  omitted,  e.  g.,  Hcrennnis 
l)as«U8.'  Calavius  PeroUa,*  Vettius  Cato,*  Insteius 
Cato,  Popcdius  Silo,  Papius  Mutilus.**  Such  a  cog- 
nomen meat*  aa  anoog  the  Romana,  have  distin- 
guisheil  the  seveml  fhmfliv  eontained  In  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro,"  Romulus,  Kemus,  Fauslulus.  to  w  hich 
we  may  add  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  aborigi- 
nes (liatins).  Latinos,  Aseanins,  Capettis,  Capys, 
Procas,  Numitor,  Amulius,  and  others.  When, 
therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  say  that  the  earliest 
Uoiiians  had  only  one  name,  they  were  probably 
thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  occur,  indeed,  even 
at  an  early  period,  Latins  with  two  names,  such  as 
Gemintis  Mctius,  .Motius  SufTetius,  Vitruvius  Vac- 
CU8,  Tnrnus  Herdonius,  fee. ;  hut  these  names  seem 
to  be  either  two  nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen 
gentilicium  and  the  other  a  cognomen,  and  the  Lat- 
ma  do  not  anwar  to  have  had  genuine  prenomina, 
soch  as  occur  amonf  the  Sabinea,  ana  afterward 
among  the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  {,'cnerally 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porseiuia,  Spurinna,  which 
appaiently  oonllrms  the  (ipimon  of  Varro {  biM  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  such  names  ter- 
minating in  na  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  prwno- 
men.  Midler,'*  and  Goltlini;,"  who  follows  him,  arc 
of  opinion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  gcii- 
tilioiaro,  and  that  the  namea  terminating  in  im  are 
cognomina  or  unonhui.  Niebiihr,'*  on  the 
'  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  probability,  that 
the  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the  Sahine  and  Ro- 
man uw,  and  that,  accordingly,  such  names  as  Por- 
senna,  Spurinna,  C«eioa.  Perperna,  Vibenna,  Er- 
genna,  Mastarna,  dec,  are  real  nomina  gentUicia. 
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From  thia  oompariaoii  of  the  three  original  trtea 
It  fs  dear  that,  when  the  Romans  became  nnftef 

into  one  n.itinn,  they  chiefly  follnwed  the  custom  of 
the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins.'  Ori- 
ginally every  Roman  citizen  bdonged  to  •  gens,  and 
derived  his  name  (nomen  or  nomm  gtnlUieium)  from 
his  gens.  The  nomen  gentilicium  general >  termi* 
nated  in  it«,  or  with  a  preceding  e,  in  dus,  which  it 
later  times  was  often  changed  into  <tuM,  as  Anniiu^ 
Anneius  and  Annsus ;  Appuleius  and  Appulvus. 
Nomina  gentilicia  terminating  io  ithu  or  ttiuB,  some- 
times change  tnen'  termination  into  the  dimhuotive 
iHu.1  and  e'lun.  as  Opilhis,  Tlostillus,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofellus.  in^^ti  ad  uf  Upiiius,  Moslilius,  Quintiliu«.  and 
Ofeluis  •  Besides  this  nomen  gentilicium.  every 
Uoman  had  a  name,  called  prsnomen,  which  prece- 
ded the  nomen  gentilidnm,  and  which  was  peculiar 
to  him  as  an  indis'idual,  e.  |i.''.,Caius.  Lucius,  Marcus, 
Cneius,  Sextus,  dec.  In  early  times  this  name  was 
^'iven  to  boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  pul)er- 
tas,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,'  when  they  reeeiv* 
cd  the  toga  virilis.*  At  a  later  time  it  was  custom- 
ary to  give  to  boys  a  praenomen  on  the  ninth  day 
after  their  birth,  and  to  girl.s  on  tlic  eighth  day 
This,  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a  lustratio  of  the 
child,  whence  the  day  was  called  ikt  bulrieu*,  iie$ 
nominvm,  mmminalia.*  The  praenomen  given  to  a 
boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  father,  but  some- 
times that  of  the  f^randfather  or  L're.it-rjrandf itber. 
Hence  we  frequently  meet  witii  int^taoces  like  M. 
Tullius.  M.  F.,  that  is.  Marcus  Tullius,  Marci  filing 
or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C.  N.,  C.  P ,  that  is,  Caina 
Oetavins,  Caii  filhis,  Caii  nepos,  Caii  pronepoe. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  pra.^noraen  was  given 
without  any  reference  to  father  or  grandfather,  dca 
There  existed,  aooordiiig  to  Varro.  about  thirty  pm- 
nomina,  while  nomina  gentilicia  were  ianamaabl& 
Theae  two  names,  a  pmnomen  and  a  nomen  gen* 
tiliciomtOr  simply  nomen,  were  indispensable  to  a 
Roman,  and  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient 
to  designate  him  ;  hence  the  numerous  instances  ol 
Romans  being  designated  only  by  theae  two  naaaea, 
even  in  eases  whm  a  third  or  fourth  name  was 
possessed  by  the  person.  Plelieians,  however,  ic 
many  eases,  only  po.sses.sed  two  names,  as  ('.  Ma- 
rius,  Q  .^ertorius,  C.n.  Pompcius,  &c.  The  preno- 
men  characterized  a  Roman  citizen  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  gave  hhn,  as  it  were,  his  caput  Cawi) 
at  the  time  when  he  received  it  As  women  had 
not  the  lull  caput  of  men.  they  only  bore  the  fern 
inine  form  of  the  nomen  gentilicium,  as  Cornelia. 
Seropronia,  Tullia,  Terentia,  Porcia.  dtc.  In  later 
times,  however,  we  find  that  wosien  also  sometimes 
had  a  prsenomen,  which  thcj  received  when  they 
married,  and  which  was  the  feminine  form  of  the 
prifinomen  of  their  husbands,  such  as  Caia,  Liieia, 
Publia.*  Caia  Caecilia,  the  m  ife  of  L.  Tarquinius, 
if  the  name  bo  historical,  is  an  exception  to  this 
<'ule.^  When  Macrobius*  states  that  girls  received 
their  name  (he  evidently  means  the  prsnomen)  on 
(he  eii.'lith  day  nfter  their  birth,  he  alludes,  as  in  the 
case  of  hoys  receiving  theirs  on  the  ninth  day,  to 
an  innovation  of  later  times,  and  among  the  female 
pranomina  given  at  such  an  early  age, we  mqrreck> 
on  Prima,  Secunda,  Tenia,  Quarts.  Postmna,  dbe.* 
Vestal  virgins,  at  l!ic  appointment  to  their  priest 
hood  {captw},  w  hen  they  left  the  patria  potestas.  re- 
ceived, like  married  women,  a  imeiKMMII,e.^.»Cali 
Tarratia  or  Caia  Suffctia.'* 
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fiiety  Roiiuui  eitiieai  beside*  belonging  u>  a 
gens,  WM  «bo  a  member  of  t  AnsJa  oontaiiied  in 

a  gfcns,  and,  as  a  mrmber  of  such  a  faraiUa,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  ihinl  naiiio  or  cogtioraen.  Such  cog- 
ncHiiina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a  varie- 
ty of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from  some 
lemarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  person  who  was 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia.  Such  cog- 
aotnina  are  Asper,  Imperiusus,  Magnus,  Maximus, 
Publicola,  Brulus,  Capilo,  Calo,  Naso,  Labco,  Cae- 
r4is.  C.ceru,  Scipio,  Sulla,  Torquatus.  dec.  These 
nam  were  in  most  cases  hereditary,  and  deseend- 
•d  tc  the  latest  members  of  a  familia ;  in  some 
ones  they  erased  with  the  death  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  given  fur  si>fcial  reabons.  Many 
Ronums  had  a  second  cognomen  {cognoaun  tccun- 
tfirm  or  agnomen),  which  was  given  to  them  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  and  in  commemonition  of 
some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their  life,  e.  c., 
Alricanus,  Asiaticus,  HispaUus,  Cretcnsis,  Mac(,'dt>- 
oicus.  Numantianus,  &c.  Such  agnomina  were 
sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another,  some- 
times by  the  army  and  oontirmed  by  the  chief  geu- 
eral,  sometimes  by  the  peO{te  in  the  coraitia,  and 
lonMtimes  they  were  assumed  by  tiie  person  him- 
self as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
Sometimes  also,  a  person  a  lopted  a  second  cogno- 
OMm  which  «as  derived  from  the  name  of  bis  mother, 
18  M.  Porotas  Ca*^  Salontanus  or  Satoninus,  who 
wa.i  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Ccnsorius  and  of  Salonia.' 

'i'be  regular  order  in  which  these  names  follow- 
ed  one  another  was  this :  1.  praenomen';  S.  somen 
geotiUdum :  3.  cognomen  primmn ;  4.  cognomen 
seeandam  or  agnomen.  S«XDetimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  was  added  to 
Lis  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  V'erres  lio- 
milia,*  C  Claudius  Palatina,*  Ser.  Sulpicius  Lemo- 
oia.*  No  one  was  allowed  to  assume  a  nomen 

EBDtilieiom  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not  belong  to 
im,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guiUy  of  falsum.* 
It  must  have  been  in  coinparalively  lew  cases 
that  persons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen  ;  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
he  plebeian  aristocracy  had  beeome  established, 
chought  itnlispfnsable  to  any  one  wlio  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  aticient  family  •  In  liie  intercourse  of 
common  life,  nowever,  and  especially  among  friends 
and  relatives,  it  was  customary  to  address  one  an- 
other only  by  the  prsnomen  or  cognomen,  as  msy 
be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  It  was  hut  very 
seldom  that  jiersons  were  addressed  by  their  nomen 
gentilicuuii.  The  most  common  hkhIc  of  slating 
the  name  oi  a  person,  in  cases  where  legal  accuracy 
was  not  the  object,  was  that  of  mentioning  the 
prKnomen  and  OQgnomen,  with  the  omission  of  the 
nomen  gentilicium,  which  was  easily  understood. 
Tlius  Caiii.s  Jiiliub  Caisar  would,  during  the  better 
ages  of  the  Republic  and  in  familiar  address,  be 
eaDed  Caiua,  otherwise  Caios  Caesar,  or  even  Cains 
Jnlins,  but  never  Julius  Cesar,  which  was  only 
done  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  and 
under  the  Empire.  £..•  u  .\Ibiu.s  Tibuiluy,  Coriielm.s 
Nepos,  Meneniti'  Agrtppa,  «kc.  A  very  common 
mode  cf  stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these 
latter  times  waa  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cog- 
njMicn,  provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  sufS- 
eiently  known  oi  notorion.s,  as  we  speak  of  Milton 
asd  Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
■Ithoogh  there  are  many  persona  bearing  tb«  same 
Mune.  The  most  oommon  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Verres,  Carbo.  Cato,  Cspio.  Cicero, 
Cffsar,  SllDa,  Ac.  In  the  time  of  Auuu.stus  and 
Tiberius,  it  became  very  common  to  invert  the  an- 


cient order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  to  i^, » 
g.,  Dmatn  Ciandhis,  or  Siivanus  Plautias,  histead 

of  Claudius  Dnisiis  and  Phutius  Siivanus 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometuncs  a  cogn(K 
men,  although  instances  of  it  arc  very  rare.  It  was 
sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  personal 
peculiarities,  snch  as  Rofa  and  Poatlia  sometimes 
from  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  tlicir  husbands,  aA 
Junia  Clauddla,  Ennia  Najvia,'  Livia  Occlhna,*  and 
sometimes  from  the  cognomsn  of  their  huSboads,as 
Cecilia  Metella. 

Dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  and  th« 
early  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  Rom;in  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  counirii  s  ami  provinces, 
thi'  [lersons  who  thii.s  ac<]mred  l^e  civitas  frequent- 
ly adopted  the  prsnomen  and  nomen  of  the  person 
through  whose  interest  they  bad  obtained  the  dis 
tinction,  or  of  the  emperor  himself  AAer  tlio  time 
ofCaraeana  {A.D.  812),  when  all  the  free  inhabitant 
of  llie  Empire  had  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
and  wher  thegentilician  relations  which  bad  already 
gradually  IhThr  into  oblivion  were  totally  forgottea 
any  person  nught  aoopt  what  name  he  pleased, 
either  ancient  or  newly  invented,  and  even  cliange 
hi-s  namf!  if  hc  did  not  like  it,'  an!  Iienirfnrili  tdr 
ancient  Roman  names  disappear  from  tite  history 
of  the  Empire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person,  by  adoption,  paaned  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  prenomen,  nomen, 
and  cogn(»inen  nf  his  ailoptive  father,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  of  Um  loriner  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation anus.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  uncle  C.  Julius  Cesar,  was  called  C.  Julius 
Cesar  Oetavianns,  and  the  son  of  L.  iBmilios 
Paulltis,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  i'-^cipio,  was 
called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  .Emilianus.  ( Vid.  Auop- 
Tio\,  Roman.)  There  were,  however,  two  gen- 
tes,  viz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Flaminia, 
whidi,  fai  ease  of  any  of  their  gentOes  being  adopt- 
ed  into  another  gens,  took  the  termination  i'>iui 
instead  of  anu-^,  as  .\iitonimis  and  l  laiiiininiis,  in- 
stead of  Antonianii.s  and  Klaminianu.s  .Sometimes, 
also,  the  cognomen  of  the  former  family  was  re- 
tained, and  added,  without  any  alteration,  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q 
Servilius  Caepio  llrutus.*  This  was  only  done  in 
case  the  cognomen  was  of  great  celrliruy  ,  and  it 
sometimes  underwent  a  change  in  the  termination. 
Thus  Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopted  by  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  waa  called  Cornelius  LenuUus  Mar 
cellinus.*  If  one  man  adopted  two  brrtthcrs,  the 
adoptive  father  miglit  elioosc  any  praMinnicii  at  his 
discretion,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  adopuve  sons 
from  each  other.  1'lius,  when  AugustU5  ndopted 
the  two  sons  of  Agrii>pa,  be  gave  to  the  one  the 
pricnomen  Caius.  am'  'o  the  other  the  prenomen 
I>ucius  •  During  r.irlv  [Kvinil  of  the  Eiii|iiir,  it 
appears  to  have  bomriitues  occurred  lliat  a  |M  rson, 
when  adopted  inir  another  gens,  addtnl  his  own 
nomen  gentilicium  without  any  alteration,  to  that 
of  his  adoptive  flither.  as  in  the  eases  of  0.  PILi<ns 
Ciccilius  Sccundus  and  L.  ..tJIius  .\urelitis  Cummo- 
dus.*  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oc- 
curred in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpcao  le 
enumerate  them  hen. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery  If  a  s\si\e  was  restored  to  freedom,  he  re- 
ceived the  prenomen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of  his 
former  maater,  and  to  these  was  added  the  nams 
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hUoIi  he  liad  had  aa  «  alave.  He  beeama  thus,  in 
amne  measum,  the  gentUis  of  bia  foraier  naater,  in 
aa  fhr  as  he  had  the  same  nomen  geirtilieiom,  but 

he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which  a  freeborn 
gentilis  had.'  Instances  of  such  freedmen  are  Ti- 
tus Ampius  MenanWer.  a  freedmao  of  T.  Ampiua 
Balbua  ;*  L.  Corneliiw  Cbryaofonaa,  a  freedmao  of 
L.  Cornelitta  Sulla  ;*  M  Tollius  Laorea  and  M.  Tul- 
lius  Tiro,  freedmen  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  emancipator  sometimes  avoided 
giving  to  his  freedman  his  nomen  genlilicium,  for 
Dkm  Caaaiaa*  mentioaa  a  freedmaa  of  J.  Csaar 
whoee  nomen  gentfllef  urn  ta  Lieinioa.  If  the  atate 
rmancipated  a  servos  ptiblicus,  and  gave  him  the 
francluse  at  the  same  time,  any  prienomen  and  iu»- 
men  were  given  to  him.  or  he  took  the.se  names 
from  the  magistrate  who  performed  the  art  uf 
emandiMtiDn  in  the  name  of  the  atats,  ud  then 
received  a  cognomen  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
city,  as  Romaniia  or  Komanensis  * 

NOMISMATOS  AI.\<t>eOPA2  rPA*H  [voula/m- 
Toc  6ta^ofiu{  }paf^)  is  the  name  of  the  puhhc 
action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought  against 
aiiy  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light  in  weight 
or  not  consisting  of  the  pare  metal  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  lawful  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  f)er- 
son  in  case  he  was  convicted  was  death.*  What 
aetkni  mi^ht  be  brought  against  those  who  coined 
monqr  without  the  sanction  of  the  Republic,  and 
how  sach  persona  were  punished,  is  not  Known.* 

NOMOPHVI/ACE.S  (No/iodvXa^ff)  This  name 
denotes  certain  magistrates  or  official  persons  of 
tijfii  authoiity,  who  exercised  a  control  over  other 
magistrates,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  it  being  their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
were  duly  administered  and  obeyed.  Mention  is 
made  of  such  officers  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere, 
and  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  wlio  wr(»te  on 
egislation  appear  to  have  thought  that  such  a  body 
If  men  waa  eaaentiat  to  the  well-being  of  a  aocial 
•ominiinity  •  No  .sii"!)  body  existed  at  Athens,  for 
ihcy  must  have  had  a  power  loo  great  for  the  cx- 
latence  of  a  democracy  The  senate  ot  .'iOO,  or  the 
aieopagitic  council,  performed  in  some  measure 
the  office  of  law  guardiana  ;*  bat  the  only  persons 
deaignated  by  this  name  appear  to  have  been  infe- 
rior ninctiona-ies  (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business 
!t  was  to  prevent  ;rregiih«rities  and  disturhi rices  in 
tne  public  assemhiirs.  Even  their  existence  has 
}ieen  doahted  by  modei^  writers  :  some  think  they 
iMTa  been  confoonded  wifh  the  ^to/uOerai.  An- 
other hjrpothesis  is,  that  the  vlllce  was  never  intro- 
duced until  Ihf?  time  of  Demettius  I'halereiis,  who, 
when  he  was  invested  witli  the  aulhority  of  lawgiver 
by  Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional 
duty  of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, with  a  view  to  introdnee  a  more  ariato- 
cratical  g'n  rrnment  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  office  of  vo^o^Xaxfc  .8 
only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer  to 
Dioarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contemporaor 
of  Demotriaa** 

NOMOS  (vo/iof)  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  cstabli!?ihed  or  statute  law,  but 
likewise  of  all  customn  and  opinions  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law :  as  EnripMes"  expresses  it,  to  h  /«i*PP 
vouifinv  (ift  pt'oti  re  nrdvKo^.    In  the  heroic  ages, 
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before  the  period  of  autbentie  hktUUj  begun.  w» 
find  in  the  Uomerio  and  oftlMr  poeaaa  taeaa  «if  a 
general  belief  amooff  the  Oreeks  that  govermnenr 

ought  to  be  controlled  by  law.  As  even  the  w! 
preine  God  was  supposed  to  be  subject  to  t  hiphci 
power,  Kate  or  'Awtyny,  ao  the  Aiorpi^rn  fiuaJjif 
was  bound  to  govern  according  to  the  nika  of  jus 
tice,  6Un,  v6fto(,  nvoftiti.*  Hovenmient,  though 
monarchical  and  hereditary,  was  nevertheless  lim- 
ited, im  f)tjToi(:  yipaai*  The  munarchs  were  '.^^ 
rooff  r'/di  fitiovre^,  bound  to  consult  for  the  good  rrf 
tbeir  people,  and  to  liaten  to  the  'idvice  of  theu 
eoanaenoi*,  at  the  diief  man  tf  the  elate  {ytpamrwt 
uvaxrrc.  &c  ),  and  also  to  idminiater  jfukm,  dfcor 

Ttiese  notions  of  law  and  justice  were  neces-oa- 
rily  vague.  The  regal  power,  though  limited  in 
practice,  appeal*  to  have  been  absolute  in  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  We 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  Hesiod  / 
and  Wachsmuth*  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  i  'n- 
tains  indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobUity  against 
the  aovereign.  That  many  beneficial  concessions 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  tbeir  people  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  improbable.  The 
changf  s  ititrodured  by  Tlieseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light.  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  law  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Atheniana,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medootid*,  aod  raodered  govern- 
ment  rtspoiuiiU,  ri^fiaot^Mov  /irrforvMir  at  df!|^ 
iirtvdvvov.*  ^ 

The  transition  from  customary  or  traditionary 
law  to  lized  civil  ordinancea  muat  have  taJcen  plaoa 
gradually.  When  people  eame  to  unite  in  dtiet 

(<n'i.y«i(>ovr()%  and  form  compact  societies,  they  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  o(  having  permanent  lawi 
to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rights.  The  iic'ioa 
soon  aprang  up  that  society  was  formed  fur  the 
good  of  all  daaaee.  'Hie  expreaeion  to  moipSv,  for- 
merly applied  to  natioi.^?  leagues  and  confederacies,' 
came  to  denote  a  uniw»u  i^ody  of  citizens,  and  equal 
laws  were  i  ! aimed  for  kIi  From  this  body,  indeed, 
were  excluded  all  such  p.?<'suns  as  came  under  the 
definition  of  ittpioiKoi,  provincials,*  or  serfs,  like  tlw 
Helots,  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It  wrts  nnly 
the  townsman  (ToX/n/f)  and  the  freeman  w  ho  roold 
enjoy  the  {invilcges  of  a  citizen.  The  emiiTant 
{uTifiriToq  utTavan-riji),  though,  if  he  l)ccame  a  resi- 
dent (fiiToiKo^),  he  waa,  upon  certain  iMnditiaoa, 
admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  waa  never 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  wa« 
promulgated  by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  who  sang 
the  great  deeds  of  their  ancealon,  and  deUveicd 
their  moral  and  political  leaaona  u  vcrae.  Soeh 
waa  the  Mm^a  (declared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Taren- 
tum  The  laws  (tf  ('haronda.s  were  sung  as  nnoXia 
iX  .\thcns.'  The  inllucn.:e  eicrcused  by  these  men 
arose  in  a  great  me&su  -v  from  the  belief  that  they 
were  divineiy  inspired,  ^  .x>wer  which  waa  aacribed 
to  meet  of  the  aneio<it  N  -v^nialcere.  Tbne  the  laws 
of  MinOB  were  said  to  >f  -.-^  relation  from  Jupiter;** 
Lyeurgos  was  the  coni'.aui,'.  of  the  Delpliic  godi 
Zaieucus  of  Pallas.'*  Some  h.ive  supposed  that  the 
use  of  vcywr,  in  the  aenae  of  /anv  waa  derived  from 
the  eireomatanee  of  laws  having  first  been  in  ve*ae. 
a.'i  tlie  same  v^'ord  denotes  mfaxvrr  or  lime  Uul 
this  IS  not  surprising,  when  we  eonsuler  that  jn'.a 
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nTbamiony  are  neeesMty  not  only  lo  mtuiic 
poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the  various  re- 
lations or  civil  society ;  and  both  meaning  may  well 
be  derived  fr«)m  vifiriv  {dtsiriluerc  $uum  cuxquf). 

Ai  civilization  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  Aape  ettber  of  regular  codes  or  dis- 
tinct ordioaiumb  umI  afterward  pidilidy  exhibited, 
*ngraTied  on  tablet*,  or  hewn  on  oohrnins.*  The 
first  written  laws  we  Vear  of  are  thoj^e  of  Zaleucu.s.' 
'riie  lirst  at  Alhwj  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
^eoftoi,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  the 
of  Solon.'  From  the  origin  of  thia  word,  one 
vraold  anppoM  that  it  signifled  ordained  or  stat- 
ute law,  Ttdclq  vttfioi :  but  it  is  frequently  used  like 
^tfitc,  in  the  sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.* 
The  six  inferior  arehons  were  called  ^caftodiTot, 
because  a  great  Tariety  of  eanaea  fell  under  their 
oogaituice,  and,  in  the  aboenoe  of  a  written  eode, 
tooee  who  declare  and  interpnt  tike  laws  may  be 
prwerly  said  tu  make  them.* 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  thai  they  alwuld  nerer  be  inaoribed  on 
attf  other  tablet  than  the  heaita  of  his  country- 
men *  Those  of  Solon  were  inbcritx  il  nn  wooden 
tablt't.s,  arranged  in  pyramidal  blocks  turning  on  an 
axis,  called  uiover  and  Kt-^eif.'  They  were  first 
bung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  afterward  brought  down 
to  the  Piytaaeum.*  Archives  were  established  for 
the  custody  of  Athenian  laws  in  thr  trinple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (iv  ry  fiijrfxjifi),  wuli  a  public 
servant  {dtj/xiiaio^)  to  take  care  of  thein.'  Others 
were  hung  up  in  Tarious  public  phues.  so  that  aqy 
cfttoen  ought  have  aeeesa  to  them,  to  read  or  take 
extracts.  For  instance,  laws  which  concerned  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archon  were  hung  up  in  his  of- 
fice; those  which  concerned  the  bt  nate  (,)ov/^'TiKoi 
vo/iot)  in  their  council-room,  and  so  on.'*  After  the 
expoisioaof  the  thirty  tjrrants,  in  tiae  arehonship  of 
Euclides,  a  decree  was  passP(!  by  the  assembly  to 
restore  the  ancient  laws,  ami  apjMJint  a  committee 
lo  rcvl'je  thciii.  iiinl  projxxs*'  any  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions that  might  seem  necessary.  The  new  and 
eM  laws  were  all  to  be  written  out  m  the  enlarged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Solon's  tune ;  and  tlie  whole  cad>\  thus  revised,  was 
transcribed  on  tlie  walls  of  tin  jK»rtioo  (cir  zi/v  aro- 
av  dvcypaijwv).  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted 
that  no  magirtrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an  un- 
written law  [uypu^     vcj^  rue  ^xk  XP^^^ 

According  to  these  sututes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  various  times, 
Ae  magistrates  and  the  jodgea  at  Athens  were 

bound  to  admmister  the  law,  executive  and  judi- 
cia!.  The  heliastic  body,  acting  in  their  capacity 
ci  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative.  s<  e  Xo- 
■OTHKTSsJ,  were  sworn  re/M  {uv  uv  v^^oi  tiai, 
mari  nsir  96/iovc  i(rn^ieia&M,  vepl  6kv»ftn  iUrt,  yvu- 
fif  Sucatoritrff.^*  In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 
Mich  laws  as  were  niaU-rial  to  the  (juestions  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  iiytnuv  dttaarii- 
pfov  at  the  avuKpimc,  by  whom  they  were  consigned 
to  the  /^(Voc,  and  produced  at  the  trial,  to  be  read 
to  the  diKoarai  by  the  ypafj/tarct'c  If  any  man  pro- 
duced before  tht;  jiit!^«  s  a  fictitioti.s  law  (oAc  wra 
9vfiov),  Se  was  piinisliable  with  death.'* 

I.  (Lvc,  c.  Le  ic.,  IfiJ,  eil.  Sti>p<i.— Ari»tnt.,  I'.ii  ,  v  .  y,  ^  t.  _ 
fUio,  Lc^.,  v.,  p.  ;3.s  )  — 'J.  {WacliKiiiiith.  I,,  i  ,  |i  :'<i&.)  — 3. 
(Asduc,  De  Mv«..  p.  II,  i-J.  S!.  |>h.!— I.  (H  .m.,  li  .  n  .  IM  ,  ii., 
778.  — CM.,  S«J.)  —  5.  (ThirlwtU.  Hitt.  of  Or..  \ol.  n.,  |.. 
17.)— «.  (Tbiriwall,  I.,  p.  336.)— 7.  (Ilarpocnt.— SajdM,  ■.  v.— 
ftaS., Salm.SS.)— tk  (Ilupoeni»f.  v. i nirMAnr **ma(.-~Fmu- 
■HI.,  i..  IS. «  9.}  -  9.  (DanKMOu  D*  PaU.  l.ef .,  SBl ;  e.  Aru- 
to».,  7W  )— Id.  (D>  mn*lh.,c  An»tr<;., MT-4M3  ;  c.  Timoc.,  706. 
— Warki«m.,  1.,  i..  p.  206.  —  Mcipr  anil  Sch5mjnn,  Alt.  Proc.,  p. 
ITSb  ««».>- 11.  (AodMS..  h*  Hra.,  I  l-U,  ad.  Siejih.)-!!.  {tUm 
mi  Sabft^  Alt.  Ftac.  ^  in.)— JS.  (DiinoMb.,  e.  AriK..  807.) 


I  As  the  iiKaerai  (chosen  as  explained  under  Ia 
kartbb)  performed  the  functions  of  both  judg» 
!  and  jury,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  question 
liow  the  law.s  of  .Mhens  worked,  depend^;  mi  xhf 
discretion  which  in  practice  they  exercised  m  thi- 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  tt 
be  discovered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Attic  or» 
\  tors,  and  is  too  wu!e  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  br 
Aristotle,'  who,  in  treating  of  judicial  matters,  al 
ways  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the  Athoilac 
coarta.  He  reckons  the  s^  among  the  urejtvot 
ir/ffrrtf,  snd  advises  the  orator,  when  the  law  of  the 
country  is  against  liirn  {iilv  humoi  y  6  }i}fjaufupo( 
rt^j  rr|j<ij/iar«)  tu  appeal  lo  the  universal  law  of  jus- 
tice or  equity  (ru  KOtv^  vo/t^  koi  roii  iwuiKietv,  6f 
dtiauoripoif).  For  (saya  he)  if  tlic  written  law  ia 
contrary  to  justice,  it  is  not  a  law,  ov  yap  votrt  t6 
Ipyov  roi'  ;  i  >  From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that 
the  notions  enlertained  by  the  Athenians  of  the 
discretion  to  be  exercised  by  a  judge  were  some- 
what diflerent  Irom  our  own.  TIktc  exiated  il 
Athens  no  class  of  persons  corresponding  to  o  ir 
coniusfl  or  attorneys,  whose  hu.sint  or  profession 
It  was  to  exjx)und  the  laws,  'i'lic  oHice  of  the  e<- 
Tiyfirai  related  only  to  religious  observances.  (Ktrf. 
LxBOBTAi.)  According  to  the  principle  of  the  coo* 
stitotion,  every  citizen  was  bound  to  watch  over 
the  pres«TV,itioii  of  tlie  laws,  and  to  infonii  againsl 
and  pros*  ( uie  any  jKTsons  wtio  transgressed  tiieiii 
The  people,  either  on  the  bench  Or  in  the  asaflinbly. 
were  the  ultunate  judges.* 

As  to  the  dillbrenee  between  ncyisf  and  i^^iofta, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  lawi  Wera  enaeteo 
or  repealt  (],  see  r>ioMorHKTK». 

N(JM0  ril'KTES  (fofUjOtri/i,),  legislator,  is  a  word 
which  may  bo  applied  to  any  peraon  who  cauaM 
laws  to  be  enacted.  Thus  Pericles  and  Themw 
tocles  are  called  vofmOirat,  movers  or  |)ii)ii<isers  of 
laws  *  It  IS.  however,  mure  commonly  given  to 
tho.se  eiiiiiu  at  lucii  whose  laws  have  hn  n  celebra- 
ted fur  their  intrinsic  rnerit,  or  fur  the  unportani 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  destinies 
of  their  country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Dra- 
co at  Athens,  Zaieucus  al  Locri,  and  Charondar, 
whose  lawsv*  credi^uiiguished  for  their  tt«^u5(i<i,  and 
were  received  at  Khegium,  Catana,  and  other  Ctial 
cidian  states.*  Many  other  men  have  been  hon 
oured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  improved 
the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having,  by  theii 
writings,  till  ir  couiLscI,  and  their  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  disciplior 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men. 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertius*  awtroi  nvtc  nai  vouo- 
dcTiKoi.  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of  A  rgos,  Tha 
les  of  Mill  I  us,  Bias  of  Pru  ne,  Cliilon.  who  im- 

£ roved  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  Pythagoras,  ma> 
e  reckoned  in  this  class.*  But  the  name  of 
etr^c  is  given  cot'  i^ox^v  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus ; 
for  they  not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but 
were  (oiindi  rs  of  cunslilulum-ii  {zo/.iriiai),  winch, 
though  from  tiuie  to  time  modihetl  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  lets 
in  force  so  long  as  Athens  and  Sparia  existed  ai 
republics.'*  So  high  was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  tluif. 
social  pohty,  that,  although  many  iaiportanl  ro 
forms  were  effected  at  various  periods,  he  still  uo» 
tinned  to  be  regarded  as  the  Uiwgtter  {6  vofiodinif\ 
and  the  whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Wachsinutli'  rt  marks,  that  on  this  account,  when- 
ever u  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may  suspect  thai 
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A  contaiitt  interpolation  On  the  other  hund,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  changes  which 
look  place  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  the  reform- 
ers aimed  at  iirrsiTvini;  thv  in.iin  principles  of  S(V 
Ion's  pol.cy.  Clisthenes,  who  cstablislicd  the  iijfiot, 
remodelled  the  ^vXai,  and  made  other  changes,  is 
characterized  by  Aristotle'  as  haTtng  for  his  object 
tti'^aai  r^v  Ar/fioKparlav. 

TlnTf  is  tlu-i  remarkable  difTcronro  bctwcrn  the 
iegislatiur  of  iSolon  and  that  uf  other  Greek  law- 
imns*  that  he  did  not  (as  they  did^  enHp^^vonr  to 
•oeure  fixity  and  finality  lor  hia  iDStitotioos.  Za- 
ieocus  and  Charondas  ire  aaid  to  IwTe  made  it  a 
sapital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for- 
iNUle  young  men  to  censure  the  laws ;  and  when 
lie  went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  he  never 
lemnied  (the  atoiy  aays),  be  bouna  liis  oountiymen 
by  an  oath  to  olnerre  dl  hia  lawa  till  hia  ratnra. 
Solon  e\ac  ted  a  aimflar  oath  of  the  Athcniana  Ibr 

only  ten  years.* 

But  Solon  also  <levit*e(l  regulations  by  which  the 
lawa  might  undergo  periodical  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  Attlie  first  xvpU 
UKhj^ria  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  |K)int  out  (Icfccis  HI  the  existing  t'tnle  or  pro;x)se 
alteration.s.  IT  liif  motioii  \s,i3  deemed  worthy  of 
attention,  the  third  assembly  might  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  legislatire  oommittee,  called  vouaSiTtu. 
This  committee  was  selected  by  lot  from  the  heli- 
astic  body  ;  it  beinp  the  intention  of  Solon  to  limit 
the  [wwer  of  thn  pujmlar  usbeiiihly  by  nir'ans  of  a 
superior  board  emanating  from  lU^lf,  composed  of 
citizens  of  mature  age.  bound  by  a  stricter  oath, 
and  arXttstomed  t<>  weigh  legal  principles  by  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  The  number 
of  the  committee  so  ap(M)intcd  varied  aecordinsr  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The  people  appoint- 
ed Hvc  advocates  {avvdiKoi)  to  attend  before  the 
board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the  existing  insti- 
tatiott.  If  the  proposed  meaactra  met  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law  forthwilh.  Bi;- 
Stiles  this,  tlie  thcsuiotlietai  were  odicuilly  author- 
ized to  review  the  whole  code,  ami  refer  all  statutes 
Which  they  considered  unworthy  of  being  retained 
to  tlie  v«italBiTat.* 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  4<>i<piafia 
and  vij^or.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  pt'o|ile  in 
assembly  was  a  tii^^ia/ia,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  liico  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  law  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  wfto- 
Or  rai  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore  one 
of  th;it  kiini.  in  whieh  (;is  Aristotle  says).  «rvnor  iju 
6  vu(i»i  u)^'  oil  ri)  -/.i]Oiii;  *  PrietUgm  required  to 
be  passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assem- 
Mjr,  giving  their  Totea  secretly.  Thenatnraliiation 
of  a  foreigner  is  an  exainple  of  a  pnriU^ium,  for 
which  two  votes  of  dilTerent  usseiublica  were  ne- 
cessary.' 

Proposilioos  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  500,  and  then  called 
vpoSov'Atvftara.  The  mover  ol'  a  law  was  said  Oei- 
vai  <ir  vpd^f<v  vv^ov,  the  people  who  passed  it  9ia- 
9ai  To  endiet  a  mail  for  proposing  illegal  nieas- 
Qres  was  called  ypuftadai  rtva  rtapaviiftuv.  As  to 
the  procccdinga  in  auch  a  case,  aee  OAPANOIIfiN 
l*PA*iI. 

NONvE    (Vii.  Calkndai,  Rohaw.) 

NOIIMA  :  ;.»ij/iu».'),  a  square  u.scd  by  rarp<  nters. 
oiafHii  -!,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  Uicir  work 
fcetangiilar.*   It  was  made  by  taking  three  flat 


wooden  rulers  (pH.  Reovh)  of  oqoa)  chicnMm^ 

one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  joininij  them  to^eth. 
er  by  Un  ir  extrrmities  so  as  to  assum*'  the  i>ri:i  of 
a  rii-'ht  -anijlcd  triangle.'  This  method,  though  only 
a  close  approKhaanoB,  most  have  been  quite  wan- 


cient  for  all  common  purposes.   For  the  sake  uf 

convenience,  the  longest  side.  i.  e..,  he  hypotenuse 
of  the  trian;:!e,  was  ciisrardct!,  an  .  tlin  in^tniraert 
then  assumed  the  funn  in  which  it  is  exhibitor 
amoof  other  toob  in  tlie  woodent  at  |».  8SS.  A 

K  
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square  ol  a  -t.iJ  more  simple  fashion,  ina  !e  bv  iw  ©■ 
ly  cutting  a  rectangular  pietw  out  of  a  hoard,  is 
shown  «>n  another  sepulchral  monument,  found  Ml 
Rome  and  {ublished  by  Gnuer.*  and  eo|ii*id  in  the 
woodeut  which  is  here  introduced. 

From  tlie  u--e  of  this  inslruinent,  a  right  angk 
was  als*k  e.iUfnl  ,\  invtHal  angle.*  Anything  missli^ 
pen  was  called  almortms* 

MOTA  CENSO  iUA  was  the  remark  which  the 
cenaora  in  their  lists  wrote  by  the  side  of  the  nsme 
of  a  Roman  eiti/j-n  who  deserved  censure  fi>r  iiuv 
deraeanoiir  or  iiniivoral  conduct.  For  one  imports  it 
branch  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  censors  was  ( je 
iiaciflina  or  ewra  flwrmn,  whence  tbey  are  oalled  bf 
Cicero*  prafeeti  nuwrhrs  H  maffittri  weUri*  ii»cipKmm 
tt  trrtritatis.  This  part  rvf  the  censorial  p<»w«'r  aj>- 
pears  at  first  to  have  e.xteinli  d  no  farther  than  to 
censure  and  to  p<ioish  \\h'  l>;id  conduct  of  a  citizen 
in  so  far  as  it  had  an  injurious  influence  on  his  ceo* 
sus,*  bat  gradually  It  acquired  the  character  of  a 
complete  superintendeoct^  of  tl>c  whole  private  and 
public  life  of  a  citizi  o.  'I  his  i>.irt  of  ihcir  offic* 
mvf.sted  iht  in  wrth  a  |>cculiar  kind  of  jurisdtctinn, 
which  III  many  respects  resembles  that  which  in 
modem  times  is  exercised  by  public  opinioii ;  for 
there  are  innumerable  actions  which,  thonirh  ac- 
knowlet'ged  by  every  one  to  be  Iwd  and  uumoraL, 
yet  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  (Mtsitive 
laws  of  a  country.  Even  in  cases  of  real  crirocn, 
the  positive  laws  frequently  punish  only  tlie  partio- 
ular  oflence,  while  in  public  opinion  the  oflender, 
even  after  he  has  undergone  punishment,  is  still  in- 
Capacilati  i!  fitr  i-ni.iin  biiuivin><  ami  du<ti  lelions, 
which  are  gi  anted  only  to  persons  uf  unbkmisKed 
clmmeter.  Hence  the  Roman  censors  might  brand 
a  man  with  their  nota  oenaerta  in  case  be  had  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  an  ordinary  coort  of  jus- 
tirc,  and  had  already  sufT*  re»l  puni'^hmt  nt  fur  it  ^ 
The  nuta  cauona,  also  called  *nimad9ern»  or  nottf 

ih  MiM«ri«,  together  with  the  punishment  and  tha 
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NQTA  CENSORIA. 


I  tf  ..1  inllieticin,  were  msffced  by  the  side  of 

le  L>ri!i''  j,'inlty  citizen  {rausam  not^r  sub.tcri- 
ken)^.  Thi  (-oiibe<^uence  of  such  a  nuta  was  only 
ignominia,  and  not  inftmia*  {vid.  Inpamu,  Roman, 
|k  630),  and  Ibe  c«iiMr»l  edict  waa  aot  a  judicium 
9r  rcB  juOeMtm^*  fi>r  fta  efftets  werv  not  lasting,  but 
miglil  be  mncdicd  hy  the  iniprovrd  conduct  of  the 
guilty  persoo,  or  removed  \>y  the  lulluwmg  censors, 
if  a  jadioial  deeiiien,  or  by  a  irx.  A  nota  eenso- 
ria  «a%  iiioreover«  not  valid  unless  both  censors 
•l[ree«'  The  ignoroinia  was  thus  only  a  transitory 
capiti'.  uiininutio,  which  does  not  even  appear  to 
have  dipriv(}d  a  magistrate  of  hia  office,*  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  disqusUify  persons  labouring  under  it 
foi  obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  as 
IwlieeB  by  the  prwuir,  or  far  senring  in  the  Rmmin 
armies.  Mam.  ^Eiiiilius  was  tlius,  notwitliatanding 
the  aniniadversio  censoria,  made  dictator.* 

A  person  might  be  branded  with  a  censorial  nota 
m  a  variety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  impoaaibie 
to  specify,  as  in  a  great  many  iostanees  it  depended 
upiin  the  discretion  of  the  ccnsora  and  th»^  view 
they  t(M)k  of  a  case  ;  and  sometimes  even  one  set 
of  censors  would  overlook  an  olTcnco  which  was 
severely  chastised  by  their  successors.*  But  the 
oflbnces  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  punished 
by  the  censors  arc  of  a  threefold  nature. 

I.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  iife  of  individ- 
uals, e.  g.,  I.  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time  when  a 
person  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the  state 
with  citnena.'  The  obligathm  of  marrying  waa 
frequently  impressrd  upon  the  citizens  by  the  cen- 
sors, and  the  relu:).!!  to  fultil  it  was  punished  with 
a  fine  uxonum").  2.  The  dissolution  of  matri- 
nony  or  betrotbment  in  an  improper  way,  or  for 
inavffleieiil  reasons.*  8.  Improper  conduct  towarda 
one's  wife  or  (■}iil<!rfn.  as  well  as  liarsliness  or  too 
great  indulgence  iuuai<ls  cliiidren,  and  disoljcdi- 
ence  of  the  latter  towards  thi'ir  parents."  4.  Inordi- 
nate and  luxurious  mode  of  living,  or  spending  more 
money  than  waa  proper.  A  great  many  instaneea 
of  this  kind  are  recorded."  At  a  later  time  the  leges 
Buui'.uarui'  were  made  to  check  the  growing  h)ve  of 
luxuries.  5.  Neglect  and  carelessness  in  cultiva- 
ting one's  fields.'*  6.  Cruelly  towarda  alavea  or 
dienta."  f.  The  carrying  on  of  a  diarepotable 
tiade  or  occupation,'*  such  aa  acting  in  the  thea- 
tres.'*  8.  Legacy-hunting,  defrauding  orphans,  6cc. 

n.  Offences  couimittctt  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magta- 
liatea.  1 .  If  a  magistrate  noted  ia  a  tmnner  not  be- 
titting  his  digniiy  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  acees'^ible 
to  bribes  or  lor^^rd  auspices. '•  2  Improper  eoiHhict 
towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt  to  Innit  his 
power,  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the  censors 
thought  necessary."  8.  Perjury."  4.  Neglect,  die- 
(Aodience,  and  cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army 
6.  The  keeping  of  the  equiis  publieus  in  bad  eoncli- 
tion    ( yttl.  Eyi  iTKs.) 

III.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits,  which  were 
Ihoaght  to  be  injurimia  to  poUte  morality,  might  be 
ictrbiddcn  by  the  censors  by  an  edict,**  and  those 
Wiio  acted  contrary  to  such  edicts  were  branded 


I.  (0«nia«,  xni.,  Cic,  Pm  Cbicnt.,  42.!-2.  (Cic,  D« 
lep..  iv.,  fl.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pro  Cliient,,  l.c.j-r  (Liv..  mv.,  18.) 
--3.  (Lit.,  IV..  31.>— fl.  (Cic.  l)r  S.  u.ct.,  12. i  -T.  [Vul.  Mai., 
it.,  0.  ••  I  1  —  '^  iF. -t.,  s.  V  l'»iitiii:ii."Liv.,  Kpil.,  5'J  — Plut., 
r«ai.ll.,  2.— Uelliu*.  1.,  «.— IJ.,  IV..  20.)— ».  <Vi,l.  Mm.,  it.,  9.  ^ 
t.— Vann,  D*  IdDg.  L«.,  ».,  p.  70.  Bipont.)— 10.  (Plut.,  Cai. 
Maj..  17.— CawMra  Cic,  De  Republ.,  S.— Diocv*.  Ha].,  m., 
t.)-ll.  (Lit.,  Epil.,  14.— Id.,  xxxii., 44.- Piul.,  Cut.  Mai.,  18. 
>G«Uiui.  iw.,  6.— VbI.  Max.,  ii..  9, 4  4.)-l9.  (0«Uiai.  It.,  19 
— Plia.,  H.  N.,  iTiii.,  S.)— 13.  (Dionvs.,  r».,  3.)— 14.  (Dianv*  , 
|.«)-'!S.  (Lit.,  r:,  S  ;— 16.  (Cic.  De  S^nn-ct.,  12.  — Liv., 
BHil..  4a.— Vi.1.  M«i..  ii.,  9.  D  3  — Phit..  Cat  M^i  .  17.— Cic, 
D*  DiTin..  1.,  1ft  )— 17.  (Li»  ,  IV  ,  24.— Ci'-  ,  H-  Unit..  M.— 
Val.  Mjx.,ii.,9.«  5.-(;.-11iu..  iv.. 20.)— 18.  (Cic.  Dr  Off.,  i..  13, 
— Liv  ,  ijiY.,  IK.-nrlliun.  VII..  18.)— 19.  (Val.  Mai.,  n  ,  9,  4  7. 
.  »iT.,  IS.— Id.,  MTii.,  11.)— SO.  (Galliaa,  zt..  It  > 
4P 


with  the  nota  and  degraded.   For  an  enumoratwa 

of  tlie  (ifTenci  s  that  might  be  punished  by  the  cen- 
sors with  ignuminia,  see  Niebuhr,  Utal.oj  R/tmtf  ix^ 
p.  399,  &c. 

The  mmiahinents  inflicted  by  the  eenamrs  faaaa' 
ally  diflered  aeeording  to  the  aiation  whreh  a  mas 

occupied,  though  sometimes  a  perti^on  of  the  luehesl 
rank  might  sutfer  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  cithwtw.  Bul 
thqr  are  |enerally  divided  into  four  clasees : 

1.  Motto  or  eje^o  e  MmtUy  or  the  eselusimi  ot  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators  This  pun  sli- 
ment  might  either  be  a  simple  exclusion  (nnu  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  nt  the  same 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  la 
the  ranic  of  an  lerarian.'  The  latter  coarse  seema 
to  liave  been  seldom  adopted  ;  the  nnlinary  mode 
of  inflicting  the  punishment  was  .-^Imiily  this:  the 
censors,  in  their  new  lists,  omitted  the  names  of 
•och  senators  as  they  wished  to  exclude,  and  w 
readhig  these  new  lisu  in  pobtie,  passed  over  the 
names  of  those  who  were  no  longer  to  be  si  iiators, 
Hence  the  expression  praleriii  scnaiurcs  is  eijuiva- 
lent  10  e  stnalu  rjccti.*  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  censors  did  not  acquiesce  in  thia  simple  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  addrneed  the  senator  whom  they 
had  noted,  and  publicly  reprimande«l  him  for  his 
conduct.*  As,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  an  ex- 
senator  was  not  disqualified  by  his  i^'nominia  foi 
holding  any  of  the  magistracies  which  opened  the 
way  to  the  aenate,  be  might  at  the  next  cenaoa 
again  become  a  senator  * 

3.  The  adcmptio  f/io,  or  the  taking  away  the 
equus  |Hiblicus  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  aimplf^  or  combined  with  the  ex> 
ehttion  firom  the  trihea  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  ararian  *   (  Vid.  EyuiTEs,  p.  41fi.) 

3  The  molw  c  trihu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  puiiibliiiient  and  the  dei,'rada- 
tion  to  the  rank  of  an  lerarian  were  originally  the 
aame;  bat  when,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  a  diatino* 
tion  was  made  between  the  tribtis  rii.«tica'  and  the 
tribus  urbanu!,  the  motio  e  tnbu  iran>l'erred  a  per- 
son from  the  rnslic  tiibes  to  the  less  respw.table 
city  tribes;  and  if  the  farther  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  aa  marian  was  eombined  with  the  motio  a 
tribu,  it  was  always  expressly  stated  • 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  refcrre  la 
tfrario*,*  or  fai  nt:  (lU-jin  m  tfrunum.*  and  might  be 

inflicted  on  any  person  whom  tho  censors  thought 
to  deaerva  it.  {VU.  iEaAiti.)  This  degradation, 

properly  speakingj  included  all  the  other  punish- 
ments, for  an  eciue.s  could  not  be  made  an  a-rarius 
unle8.-5  be  wa.s  ;i;  i  viou.sly  deprived  of  bus  horse,  nor 
could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  bo  made  an  serari* 
08  nnleaa  he  waa  previooaly  esehided  from  it.* 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria  miL'lit.  it  lie  llinught  himself  wronged,  en- 
deavour to  prove  Ills  innocence  to  the  censors  (cau- 
soiii  aetre  apud  ctiuoru**} ,  and  if  he  did  nut  sue> 
eeed,  lie  might  try  to  gahi  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  censors,  that  he  might  intercede  on  his  behalf 
If  neither  of  the  censors  would  intercede,  he;  might 
appeal  to  the  tribunes,  o.  to  the  p.  ople  itself  But 
cases  in  which  this  last  refuge  w<ts  resorted  to 
most  have  oocunvd  very  seldom,  and  where  tl«]r 
happened  they  were  moj^ily  unsuccessful  attempts; 
whence  Dionysius,"  with  some  justice,  saya  that 
the  oenaorahip  waa  an  dpx^  imrvidiHnf." 

I.  (Lit.,  xxir.,  18.)— S.  (Liv.,  sxTrii*.,  M.— Td.,  nvii ,  II.-* 

Id..  xi»iT..  44. — FmIui.  1.  ».  Pr«t^nti.) — 3.  ;LiT.,  jrtiT.,  1S.>— 
4.  (Cir..  Pro  Cloi-nt.,  42.— Plut.,  Cic,  17.)— 5  (Lit.,  hit.,  11^ 
43— Id.,  xtvii.,  11— la.,  XIII..  37.- la  ,  ilm..  l(^.)— S.  (LiT, 
llv..  15  —  Phn..  H.  N..  iviii.,  3  )— 7.  (l.iv  ,  mr.,  H  — Cic.,Pw 
Cltif-nl..  43  )— (Liv  .  xiiv.,  43  1  —  9.  iv  ,  24  — IJ.,  XSV, 

1**.  *c  )— 10.  (V  irr  IV  U.>  Ru*t  ,  .  T  l-ll.  (ivui,,  19.)— It 
(CanpaM  CSttljiiK,  Gearli.  d«r  ROm.  Suati  r.,  p.  340,  Ao.) 
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NOV  I  HOMINES 


noxaLis  actio. 


NUTA'RIL   {Vid.  Limarii  ; 
NOnTFA  DIGNrTATUM,  or.  mjre  fu  ly.  "No- 

tUui  Dignilatum  et  Adminulraiwnum  omnium  tain 
Cinlium  ^uam  Mtlitanum  in  parlibus  Orirnlu  et  Oc- 
eidenti*"  is  the  title  of  a  work  coiUaininc  a  list  of 
the  civtt  aod  miitan  ofltoe*  and  dignttiea  of  the 
Roman  Empn«.  It  does  not  contain  the  namoB  of ' 
any  of  tho  ofTicf.-s,  but  merfly  the  titles  belonging 
to  lliem.   The  work  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  in-  i 
ternal  organisation  and  adniiniatration  of  the  Ro- 
tnn  Empire  darinf  ita  latter  period.    At  what] 
litno  the  hfifik  was  written,  or  by  what  author,  is 
unkiiuwii.  tliougli  It  is  gciirraliy  supposed  that  it 
was  Lumpuscd  between  tlie  year  A.D.  425  and  452. 
The  last  edition  of  it  is  that  by  E.  Biksking,  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  Bonn,  1889  and  1840.  I 

NOVA'LE    (Ktrf.  Aratrum,  p.  80.)  ! 

NOVATIO     {Vid.  Oblioationes,  p.  674.) 

NOVEI.L.'E  or  NOVELL.E  CONST ITUTIO'- 
N£S  form  a  part  of  the  corpus  juris.  Most  of  them  ^ 
were  pabliamd  in  Oredt,  and  their  Greek  title  is  ; 
ToispuTopOi'liwartvtavoii  \vyov(nov  Jieapal  Amruffjf. 
Some  of  them  were  published  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
both  languages.  The  fir.st  of  these  novellas  of  Jus 
tinian  belooga  to  the  year  A.D.  535  (Nov.  1),  and 
the  latest  to  the  year  A.D.  565  (Not.  137) ;  but 
most  of  them  were  published  between  the  yeara 
8SS  and  539.  These  vonstitutioncs  were  published 
after  the  eouipletion  nf  the  .second  edition  of  the 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  was  deii- 
ewnt  in  that  worlc.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
eoropletion  of  hie  aecond  edition  of  the  Ciade,  the 
■nperor  deeigned  to  form  any  new  eonatitotiona 
whieh  h»  might  publish  into  a  body  by  themselves, 
no  as  to  rendt«r  a  third  revision  of  the  C(»de  unne- 
cessary, aiui  that  he  contemplated  giving  to  Uiia 
body  of  law  the  name  of  Novella  Conatitutionea.^ 
R  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  oflfeial  com- 
[•ilaiinn  of  these  new  constitutions  appeared  in  the 
lifetuiio  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Novel- 
Ue,  as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  168  novcllsf, 
of  which  169  beloi^  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
luatfai  the  Second  and  to  Tiberioa :  they  are  gener- 
•ttydivided  into  chapters. 

There  is  a  Laiui  epitome  of  these  novella;  by  Ju- 
lian, a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  which 
contains  135  novellae.  The  epitome  was  probably 
made  in  the  time  of  Joatinian,  and  the  aatbor  was 
Ili»*ably  antecessor  at  Constnntinnide. 

iliere  is  also  another  collection  of  184  novella.' 
n  a  Latin  version  made  frotti  the  Greek  text.  This 
eolleetion  is  generally  called  Liber  Authenticorum  : 
the  compiler  and  the  time  of  the  compilation  are 
unknown.  This  collection  has  been  made  inde- 
pendently of  the  Greek  eompiiation.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  <  oiiatiooea,  and  the  ooOationee  an  divi- 
ded into  tituli. 

The  most  complete  worls  on  the  history  of  the 
Novellae  is  by  Biener.  GeaeUehle  der  NovelUn.  See 
alao  BcyUag  zur  LUUrtT'OetdikliU  4e»  NoveUen- 
Anatug9  VON  JmAm,  Von  HanboM,  Znudkr^,  dtc, 
Iv. 

NOVEMBER.    (Vid  CAtrNDAK,  Romaic.) 
NOV£NDlA'LE(ac.  Mcnun)  waa  the  name  given 
to  two  dflhrent  feativala.  I.  It  waa  the  name  of  a 

fesf- .'nl  lasting;;  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as 
ollen  as  stones  rained  from  heaven.  It  was  origi- 
nally instituted  l)y  Tullus  Hustilius,  when  there 
waa  a  ahower  of  stonea  upon  the  Mono  Albanus, 
and  waa  frequently  eelebrated  in  later  times.*  II. 
Thh  name  was  also  given  to  the  R.iorifice  jx^rform- 
ed  nuie  days  after  a  funeral.  {Vid.  Funlb,  p.  462.) 
NOVI  HOiaiNES.    After  the  senate  and  the 

I.  {OoMt .  Cordt ,  •.4.)— a.  (Liv.,  i.,  31.— I<L.  xxi..  63.— Id., 
1j^\A  ,  xsvi.,  tti—M.,  wniq  97.— U.,  sxix..  M.) 


hl^  er  oflloes  of  the  atate  were  opettod  to  the  pie 
beians,  a  new  order  of  nobles  arose,  and  the  term 
yvhilfs  was  applied  to  those  persons  whose  ances- 
tors had  been  aiagislratus  curules.  {Vtd.  Ma«;s 
TaATDB.)  Those  persons,  on  the  contraiy, 
■noeetora  had  not  been  ao  dialingniahed,  w«r 
ed  /fweM/e*;  and  when  thoee  who  belonged  to  dw 
latter  class  obtained  any  of  the  higher  magistracies 
they  were  called  Non  Homines,  or  upstarts.*  The 
nobiles  attempted  to  keep  all  the  higher  offices  of 
the  atate  in  their  own  body,  and  vioieatly  eppoeai 
alt  candidatee  who  did  not  behmg  to  their  etder.* 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  state 
were,  however,  novi  homines,  as  T.  Coruncanius, 
who  lived  before  the  first  Punic  war,  Sp.  Carvduia, 
M.  Cato,  Muinmius,  the  conqueror  of  Acbaia,  C.  Ma* 
^a9,  and  Cicero.* 
NOvr  O'PERIS  NUNTIATIO.  (FML  Qnaia 

NOVI  NeNTHTIO.) 

'XOKME  MMS  {vovuiviM),  "  the  name  of  a  bird 
mentioned  by  Hesychiua.  Oeaner  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Curlew,  or  .^ir^uaia  of  Latin  authors.  Lte* 
naeua  forma  the  scientific  name  of  the  rurlew  by  the 
junction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names,  i.  e..  Aum 
niiis  Arifuatu .''* 

NOXA.    {Vtd.  NoxALis  Actio.) 

NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.  If  a  filhu&miliaa  or  a  slave 
committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  peraon  injured  had 
a  noxalis  actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  for  the  noxa  or 
wTonjr  done  to  him.  against  the  father  {p^u'n  fr.mth 
as  )  or  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  he  had  no  action  Updnct  the  son  or  the  siave. 
The  word  noxa  (from  noo^)  proper^  MgnHtj^  jn 
jury  done;  mite  legal  eenae  ft  compreheiiacd#'-'*T 
delictum.*  The  father  or  the  ma.stcr  mignt  f  \  ',^ 
pay  damages  to  the  injured  person,  or  suirendet  the 
ofTender  to  him.  The  surrender  of  the  nflpu  .H 
was  expreaaed  by  the  |diraae  "  dux«  d&iO  at  <^ 
dere;**  and  the  aoeeptanee  of  the  oflbnder  in  attte 
faction  of  the  injury  was  expressed  by  the  phraao 
"noxa;  aeeipere;"  in  these  expressions  "noxa" 
does  not  mean  "punishment,"  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  but  the  meaning  of  the  expreaaion  ia,  that 
the  person  waa  aurrendered  in  respeet  of  or  as  a 
compensation  for  his  noxa.  In  the  Institutes,*  noxs 
is  defined  to  be  the  f)erson  or  thing  that  dots  the 
mischief,  and  noxia  the  mischief  that  is  done. 

Noxales  actioncs  were  given  both  by  legea  and 
by  the  edict.  In  the  case  of  fartum  they  were  fiv> 
en  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  in  the  caee  of  dam- 
ni  injuria  by  the  lex  Aquilia.  In  the  caae  of  injuria 
ami  of  vi  bononim  rajitorum,  they  were  given  by 
the  edict.  This  action  was  said  "caput  sequi," 
whicb  it  flraa  explained  by  inataneea:  if  a  son  ot 
slave  oommitted  noxa,  the  action  wae  against  the 
father  or  owner,  so  long  a«  tiie  oflbnder  waa  in  his 
power :  if  the  offender  became  sui  juris,  the  injured 
part/  had  a  directa  actio  a>;aini.t  hun ;  and  if  he 
came  into  the  power  of  another  j>erson,  that  othei 
peraoo  waa  liable  to  the  action.  If  a  paterfamiliaa 
oommftted  a  noxa,  and  was  adopted  (adrogated),  the 
actio,  whieh  was  originally  agauist  him  (dirraai, 
became  an  action  attainst  the  adopting  person.  A 
paterfamilias  or  master  could  have  no  action  againsi 
a  son  or  alavc  in  respect  of  a  noxa  done  to  him. 
the  ground  of  which  was  tfmt  no  obligatio  coda 
be  contracted  between  such  parties ;  and  as  th» 
foundation  of  all  oblijjatio  wa.s  wanting  in  ^uehesise, 
it  followed  that  there  could  lye  no  action  aj'ainft 
such  son  or  slave  if  te  became  sui  juris,  nor  agama) 
another  person  intc  whose  power  he  migfat  cenf 
If  another  person's  slave  or  son  committed  nox». 

I.  (Cic,  c.  Rull.,  ii.,  1,  I.— Ii!.,  Pro  Clucnt.,  40.— Appian.  1\ 
Bill.  Civ.,  ii.,  S.— I'lut.,  Cat.  Mjj.,  I.)— 2.  (Liv..  iiii..  31.  35.- 
Id.,  xxiix.,  41.— Sallosi,  Del!.  Jug.,  :3.)-3.  (VcU.  P.U..  u.  Hi 
-Walt   


—  Waltir,  (mm  Ii.       UOiii.  Krchta,  n.  123.  )— 4.  (AiUiiMk  Aa 
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t^cn  cau>e  into  tup  power  of  tlic  injured  per- 
MHi*  it  was  a  question  betweon  the  two  schools 
mhi/^mt  the  right  of  aetion  was  extinguished,  or ' 
only  suspended  so  as  to  revire  in  case  the  ofTending  i 
party  was  released  from  the  power  of  the  injured 
person     Thn  oj)iri;on  oftho  Prufuliani.  which  was 
in  favour  of  the  suspension  only,  appears  more  con- , 
■iftent  with  the  principles  on  whidi  this  right  of 
notion  wa«  founded. 

The  moae  of  the  "  nozc  deditio"  was  by  inancl> 
patio  TliT'  Priiculiani  contcmled  that  three  rnan- 
cipatiunes  were  required  by  the  law  ol'tlie  Twelve 
Tables  (tid.  EMA^fciPATto) ;  but  the  Sabiniani  con- 
tended that  the  law  only  applied  to  the  case  of  vol- 
untary mancipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio  was 
■nfficient. 

If  the  father  or  owner  made  no  defence  tu  a  nox- 
alis  aeiio,  the  offender  was  givea  up  by  a  decree  of 
the  pTBtor  to  the  injured  person,  sod  thus  beeame 
hhi  prKtorian  property  {in  bonit).  It  «venl  stsves 
committed  thbA,  the  cdnn  requirt^i  the  master  to 
pay  only  the  amount  of  damage  which  would  be 
pigraUo  in  oase  a  single  ftoemaa  had  cMinmitted 
the  theft. 

Justinian  sbolished  the  none  datio  in  the  case  of 

children,  observin?  that  it  appeared  from  the  an- 
cient jurists  tliat  there  might  be  an  at-tioti  against 
a  filiusfamiliaa  m  respect  of  his  deUcts.' 
MUDIPEDA'LIA.  (Vtd,  Calcbus,  p.  180.) 
NUDUS  (yv/ifof).  These  words,  besides  deno> 
ling  absolute  nakednfss,  which  was  to  he  uvnfi-zi- 
Xoi  or  Km  dxiTuv*  were  applied  to  any  one  who,  br- 
ing without  an  A^ictcs,  wore  only  his  tunic  or  in- 
dutua.*  in  this  state  of  nudity  tho  ancienu  per- 
temsd  the  operations  of  ploochiner.  aowlnir,  and 
reaping.*  Thus  Cinoinna.ittu«  was  fuuml  nakp<l  at 
the  plough  whun  ho  was  calii-il  to  be  rlir^Hor.  and 
lent  for  his  toga  that  h«  might  appear  Ix-fore  the 
llM  sccooipaojing  woodcut  is  taken 


h>m  an  antique  gem  in  the  Flnr'  niine  collection, 
«nd  shows  a  man  ploughing  in  bis  tunic  only.  The 
light  and  thin  dothing  «  HrriaaiS  was  denoted 
by  the  use  oftho  same  spithela.*  {VU.  Coa  Vsa- 

TH.) 

This  term,  api)l!ed  to  the  warrior,  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  armour.^  Hence  the 
lighuamed  ware  oalled  yvftvitrtc.  (FU.  AaiiA,  p. 
•4) 

NUMMTJLA'RII  or  NUMUL.VRM.  {Vtd.  Msn- 
aAtn.) 

NUMiMUS  or  NUMUS.  ( Vid  Skstertius.) 
NUNCUPA'RE.  (ViJ.  Testa MEXTCM  ) 
NU  N1)I\-K  is  invariably  and  justly  derived  by 
all  tlie  am; lent  writers  from  novem  and  diex,  so  that 
it  literally  signifies  the  nmth  day."  In  aiiciunt  ca- 
tOUidaha,  all  the  days  of  the  year,  bcginmng  with  the 
Int  ofJaanaiT,  are  dirided  into  wliat  wo  may  call 

*  I.  (0«iii«.  iT.,7i-7a  — lii»tii.,  IV.,  tit  S.  —  Dig.  a,  tit.  4.)  — a. 
(Gemiiare  Moacbu.  iT..98.}— 3.  (Anatoph.,  EocTe*.,  409.— John, 
«xi.,T)— 4.  (Hm.,  Op.  et  D.,  — Proclos,  id  Inc.  — Vir?., 
Gmtk.,  i.,  SM.— Serriai.  anl  luc.  —  jEUan.  V.  H.,  ri.,  II.—  IJ., 
«k,V«-4C«tt.tniv ,  IS.)  —  5.  (Ptia^  H.  N., xviii., 4.  —  Aur. 
Viaior.  De  Vir.  tUiut.,  17.— Lir.,  iii., «.)— S.  lAUiaa.,  liii..  S4, 
■,1-7.  (Horn.,  n..  xxi.,  50.- J«.,  Ant.  Jud..  ri.,  9,  ♦  S.— G«ll.. 

Xi  o..  D«  Rep.  Ue..  zi..  9.)  —  S.  (Dionjrt.  H*l.,  Ant. 
viU f  M3-VMMbn Sm.,  i, !«.  —  Fmios, ■.  t.  JImiii- 


weeks,  each  containing  eipht  days  a  lie',  iic  naik 
ed  by  the  letters  A,  B.  C.  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  How  it  ■ 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division  Hi  made  tfl 
mark  the  nundins,  for  every  eighth  tlav,  acenrang 
to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a  nund  nae.  There 
were  thus  always  seven  ordnary  days  beuve*»n 
two  nundins.  The  Romans,  in  their  peculiar  mode 
of  reckoning,  added  these  two  nondina  to  the  atif- 
en  ordinaiy  days,  and,  consequently,  said  that  thft 
nundiuK  recurred  every  ninth  day,  and  called  them 
nundimr,  as  it  wore  tuir'-imlnur.  A  sinular  iiu)d( 
of  statui^  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  is  still  cufc. 
ternary  m  Germany,  where,  in  coimuon  life,  the 
expression  eight  daya  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the 
French  and  Italians,  in  the  same  manner,  call  a  fort- 
night ipitu-r  jinirs  and  quindici  ^^unm. 

'i'he  number  of  niindine  in  the  ancient  year  ol 
ten  months  was  38 ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month,*  and,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  3.55111  day  of  the  lunar  year  {dirs  in 
tcTcalani)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  Of  the  niindins  with  the  pri- 
mae  ealenda>  or  Uie  Dooea.  Macrobios  asya  that  it 
was  gen(>rally  beliered,  that  if  the  nnndinB  fell 
upon  the  primie  calendie,  the  whole  year  would  be 
signalized  by  misfortunes  ;  the  nones  wcr?  avoided 
because  the  birthday  of  King  Servius  I^illina  waa 
celebrated  on  the  nones  of  evenr  month,  as  K  waa 
Icnown  that  lie  was  bora  on  the  nones  iK  soooe 
month,  though  the  month  its'  lf  was  not  known. 
Now.  its  on  the  nundines,  the  couiitry-l'olk  iplebei- 
ans)  assembled  in  the  city,  the  patricians  feared 
lest  the  plebeians  assembled  at  Rome  on  the  nonea 
might  become  excited,  and  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  Republic.  These  reasons  are,  indeed,  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  Gottling*  has  shown,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  calends  of  January  were  lU  suit- 
ed to  be  nundioK,  because  this  day  was  generaUj 
Bpent  liy  ereiy  ftther  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  Am* 
ily,  and  that  the  nones  were  avoided  because,  as 
Ovid*  says,  ?iunarum  lutcia  deo  caret.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced, 
these  scruples,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  wore 
neglected,  and  in  seTeral  aneient  cdeadaria  tlis 
nundino!  fall  on  the  first  of  January  as  well  as  on 
the  nones.  (Vid.  Graev  ,  Tkrsaur.,  viii.,  p.  7,  and 
the  calendarium  given  in  the  article  ('aucvoar.) 
Both  before  and  after  the  tune  of  Cesar,  it  was 
aometimes  thought  necessary,  for  religions  reasons, 
to  transfer  the  nundinie  from  the  day  on  which  they 
should  hare  fallen  to  another  one.*  'Hie  nundina* 
themselves  weri\  ;u  i-i)rdm<:  to  Plutarch,' .•~.ici  c<l  to 
Saturn,  and,  according  to  Gramus  Licmianus,*  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundins  a  aacrifioe  of  a 
ram  to  Jupite;. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundinie  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus,^  and  others  that  it  w^as  Servius  TuUtus* 
who  instituted  them,  while  the  nature  of  t^  i  thinea 
for  which  they  were  originaiiy  set  apart  «e«9ns  to 
show  that  their  institution  was  ss  old  ss  the  RomvH 
!i.in  vi  .ir  oi  ti  n  months,  or,  at  least,  thai  iney  were 
iiibtituted  at  the  tmie  when  the  Roman  population 
extended  beyond  tlie  precincts  of  the  city  itself. 
For  the  nundinK  were  originaljiy  marketHUura  foi 
the  country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to 
sell  the  prfwluce  of  tb.  ir  labour,  and  on  which  tho 
king  settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  wo  read  that  the  nundinae  were  ferias  oi 
dies  nefasti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed  to  b« 

1.  (Macrob..  Sai.,i.,  13.— Dion  Can.,  xL,  4/.— Id.,  xlnii.,  SS.J 
— S.  (Ge»ch.  der  ROm.  St«aUT  p.  ISJ.)  — >.  (Firt,,  i.,  48.)— 4 
(Dion  C.n»».,  li  ,  24.)  —  5.  (C  ia»t.  Roni  ,  ji.  373,  H.)  —  6.  (ap 
Macn>b.,  .S  it.,  i.,  10.)  —  7.  1 1  ouy^  lUl  ,  u.,  y  rd.  Sjll  - 
ToditutM  ap.  Macrub.,  Sat    L  (.)— S   (C'aaaiu*  Unawt  mk 
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neld,  we  have  to  understand  this  of  the  populua, 
aoA  not  of  the  |debes ;  and  while  for  the  populus 
the  mrndln*  were  feriae,  they  were  real  dayt  of  bnai- 
ncss  ((/(V.t  fititli  or  cotnitiales)  for  the  plebeians,  who 
on  these  occasions  pleaded  their  causes  with  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order,  and  held  iln  ir  iniltiic  meet- 
ings (the  ancient  comitia  of  the  plebeians)  and  de- 
tatei  on  soob  mattera  aa  concerned  their  own  or- 
der, or  to  discuss  which  they  were  invited  by  the 
aeaate.*  How  long  this  distinction  exiated  that  the 
wadina  were  nefasti  for  llic  patricians  and  fasti 
iu  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  tlie  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded aa  faatt  for  both  ordera,*  thou^,  aocording 
to  Oraniiui  Lie{nfanae,*t1iia  change  waa  introdacea 
M  a  later  iiiiii-liy  the  lex  Hortensia,  286  H  C  This 
inn  jvalion,  wlu  never  it  was  intro<iured,  facilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  een- 
turiata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria.  therefore,  the 
niuidine  and  dies  fasti  coincide.  The  aab)eeta  to 
be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were  pro- 
posals for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of  officers, 
were  annniinn  il  to  the  people  three  QVadiMI  be- 
forehand [tnnundino  die  proponere*). 

The  nundinie  being  thtia  at  aU  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeiana  (at  tot  ezclnaiTely  for 
them,  and  afterward  for  the  patricians  aleo),  the 
pro<-<  I  i!iiiLr>  of  tlie  tribunes  of  the  jx^ople  were  con- 
fined to  iln  se  days,  and  it  was  neee-ssary  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day  ;*  that  is.  if  a  prop- 
oaition  did  not  come  to  a  deciaion  in  one  day.  it 
waa  loat,  and  if  it  waa  to  be  brought  again  before 
tbn  peopi".  the  tribunes  were  oblit'ed  to  aiiiintince 
it  three  nmuliiies  befitrehand,  as  if  it  w<  rr  qmle  a 
new  BUbjeet 

Inateal  of  nundina,  the  form  nundtnum  is  some- 
timea  used,  but  only  when  it  ia  preceded  by  a  nu- 

Qieral,  as  in  trinundinum  or  tritmm  nimdnniiii.  (See 
the  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  ia  also  used  in 
the  expression  mlernundinum  or  inter  nundnunn, 
that  is,  the  tune  which  elapses  between  two  nun- 
dins  *  The  word  nundins  is  aomethnes  used  to 
deaignate  a  marketiitaoei  or  a  time  jbrmaritcting  in 

NU'NDINUM.    {Vid  NiNDiN.«.) 

Ni:NriA'TIO.    {Vtd.OeiM  Novi  Ncntutio.) 

MJ'Fri.i:    ( Vid.  MABBUca,  RoMAK.) 

•NYCT'ERIS  (vtwrcpjc),  the  oomnon  Bat,  or 
Vesperittio  murimu.  **  It  is  not  imjyrobabie,*'  r»> 
marks  .\'Ianis,  "that  the  upxiua  of  the  ancient  po- 
3t8  was  the  Wspn lilto  tptnium,  or  \'anipyr."'* 

•N  V(  "  I  K '  OR.\X  {vvKTiKupa-),  a  bird  described 
^y  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  authors.  "  Tiie 
ffydieoraz  of  modem  naturaliats  is  a  species  of 
Heron,  but  the  wxrixopof  of  Anatotle  would  rath- 
er appear  to  have  been  a  species  of  Owl.  It  might 
be  suppo-sc'l  the  Si'iji  nycua,  or  Great  White  Owl, 

it  were  ascertained  that  it  is  found  m  the  south 
cT  Europe."' 

•i<i  YMPtLEA  (vi^'a),  a  plant.  "  The  deacrip- 
ion  of  it,"  says  Adams,  "  which  ia  given  by  The- 
)phra-tus.  is  not  suflieiently  precise  to  enable  us 
to  detennine  wlielher  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the 
Nymfthaa  aiha  or  the  lutea.  i.  e..  the  White  or  the 
Yellow  Water  Laly.  The  two  apecies  deacribed 
by  Dioaeoridea  are  referable  to  the  two  qpeciea  of 
Syr'iphaa  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  A'vm- 
pllaa  iutea  ia  now  held  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  and 

1.  (I>m'«-  Ual.,  Tii..  p.  463.  — Maerrih,  L  c— Plin..  II.  N.. 
IVlijj  Jl— P»».S«,  i.  ».  N'  !  i  i''  -  C«rn|MTe  Niebuhf,  Ilmt.  of 
Bent.  U  ,  f  .913,  <tc.)-  .  in,  xi  .  I.  «       —  3.  (ap.  .Ma- 

«n»b  ,  I.  c- ,  — -I  'Marii.S  .  1.  c.  —  Cir.  ad  Kam  ,  xvi.,  19.  —  Id., 
Pliibpp.,  V  ,  3  — \:  ,  Pt'>  l>om.,  Ifl.— Liv.,  iii.,  U.)— A.  (Diunjri. 
H.-iJ.,  ut.,  p.  J*?.)— B.  (VarruanJ  Luc il.  ap.  Ncninuu.  tii  ,  145.) 
-7.  (<  ir..  D«  Lff.  A?r.,  ii.,  33— Id..  I'hi'.ipp..  v.,  4  >- S.  (Ari»- 
M  .  II.  A.,  1.,  1.— .Clian,  N.  A., »!.,  45.— AUjum,  Ai>p«imJ., •.  ».) 
-tf.  (iiui'jt.,  II.  A.,  li.,  U,~lii.  ih.,  *lii.,ai,-  U.  itoH  is.,!!.— 
iiloaii  Ari>rnd.,  ■.  v.) 
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is  called  Xuphar  lutea  by  Smith.  Hooker,  .in«I  oHei 
late  botanists.  Tha  term  yufk*r  is  said  to  be  aa 
Egyptian  word,  aignifying  'Uw  medicinn  of  the 
N  lie.'  It  occura  among  the  ayaoaynea  of  Djoaoo««> 
ide.s.  By  the  Arabian  authors  it  ia  called  JV<ni(/«r, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Xuphdr.  Sibthora  wnd 
the  Xfiphar  luica  growing  in  ihe  lakes  of  Tneanly. 
as  de.'^i  rib<  (1  bv  Dioscorides."' 

NYMPUAGO'CUS  (ity*«a^w]«().  (Fm(.  lie 
auea,  GasBBt  pb  6SII1) 

O. 

OATH  (GREEK).  An  oath  (^koc)  ia  an  appeai 
to  some  superior  being,  calling  en  blm  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  the  swearer  sjx  uk-;  the  trulli.  or  intemlf 
to  i)erform  ihe  proiTii.«e  whirli  he  makes.  H«  iic» 
the  expressions  Iotu  Z/i;,  ua,iri />«u«(,  and 

others  of  the  same  import,  ^o  frequently  used  in  the 
talcing  of  oatha.*  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  appeal 
implies  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  tbie  be- 
ing so  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power  and  ineli 
nation  to  puni>b  the  false  swearer ;  and  the  force 
of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  belief.  Hence  an 
oath  is  called  tfruv  <$pxof  '  Zri  (  bpnutf*  ia  the  god 
who  has  regard  to  oatha,  and  puniabea  Ibeir  viou' 
tion.  Xvv'  lx<->v  tnuftormi^  means  (aecordrngto  8oi* 
das)  f>pKov  iyyvijT^. 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Grc<'k  writers  of 
oatha  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  occa* 
siona.  aa  treatiea,  allianoea,  vowa,  oompacta,  and 
agreements,  both  between  nationa  and  individaala. 
Thus,  when  the  Grp«»ks  anil  Trojans  agree  to  deride 
the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  belweti. 
jMenelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  th.  ir  ;)}:reeiueiii  by 
an  oath.*  The  alliance  .between  Croesua  and  the 
Laeedwinoniana  is  confirmed  by  an  oath.*  So  ia 
the  treaty  between  the  Medes  and  Lydiana,  whoac 
rites  in  swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  atfi)  were  Ih* 
^anic  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  ai!i]ition. 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  and  ta^^ti-d 
eadi  other's  blood.  Wr  may  farther  notice  the 
treaty  of  |>eace  between  the  Atheniana  and  Peh>> 
ponnesiaiis,  upon  which  every  state  waa  to  awear 
t'-Tf^'^P'"*'  iV*"**  fj^rtoTuv*  ihe  vow  of  the  Ionian 
women,"  that  of  the  Phocaans,"  and  the  promise  ol 
Circe  to  Ulysses."  The  reliance  placed  in  an  oath 
is  apecially  ahown  in  the  dialogue  between  JBgeua 
and  Medea  in  Earipides.**  and  the  apeedi  of  Mi 
nerva  in  Euripides  »*  For  other  examples  we  refcf 
the  reader  to  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  647 ;  (Ed.  Col., 
1637;  TracAtn.,  IIBS.— Herod.,  vi..  74.— Hon., /!„ 
ix..  13S. 

That  the  Oreeka  (aa  a  nation)  were  deeply  in. 

biied  with  reli<;inus  feeMOf,  and  |Mid  hiah  re^.-ird  to 
the  sam  tity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathere*!  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  e>|»ecially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets  Homer,  ..Eschylus. 
and  Pindar.**  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su* 
pcrior  in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians.**  The 
treacherous  equivocation  practised  by  the  Persian* 
at  the  of  Bnrra'''  would  ti;iv»'  tn  t-p  n  pii-nani 

to  the  feelings  of  a  people  w^hosc  grcatcttt  hero  de- 
clared that  he  hated  lilie  heU  one 

The  poeta  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment  o( 
perjury  alter  death,  whieb  they  aaaign  to  the  infet 


1.  fTbeopluaat..  II.  P.,  ix.,  IS.— DioMor..  iii.,  IW,  in.— 
Adam*.  Append..  «.  *.)  — 9.  (8opJ»..  Trtch.,  3«.  —  Id..  Aatif. 
IM.— 81.  Paul.  Oalat..  i  ,  20  )— S.  (Hum.,  Hjrinn.  M»rc..  J7t 
3l5.~Pirid  .  Ol  .  V,,..  119  1—4.  {Soph..  PhiliKt.,  ISt4  )— 9 

(Suph  .  Ti.vrS..  iiyo  ,.^r).  (II.,  jii„»Tfl.)— 7.  (HrTod.,  I.,  ao.)- 
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Ml  ioia  or  Furiea nd  we  find  many  pmofs  of  a 
peniiasioo  that  paijvren  would  oot  praiper  in  this 
worid  *  One  of  the  :no«t  itrildD;  is  the  story  told  by 


which  he  was  absurdly  imitated  by  others.'  An» 
tophanes.  so  keeufy  alive  to  al  the  foiblea  uf  hii 
countrymen,  takes  notioo  nf  thia  enstoir,  and  torn 


LotityctiiJcs  to  the  Athciinns  of  Ghiuciis  the  Spar-  it  into  ridicule     H(  nrr  he  make?  the  .^a visage- deal- 


tail,  wiio  c'i»nsulled  tl.e  J'jthian  oracle  whether  he 
sbuuli  restore  a  depositr,  or  deny  on  oath  that  he  had 
ever  received  it ;  and  who,  for  merely  deliberating 
upon  Mieh  a  qattdim,  waa  eat  off  with  his  whele 

family  * 

AiK  ieiiily  the  pirscr.  who  toolt  an  oath  stood  up, 
•nd  liittd  hif,  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 
p;i;  cr ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
"squired  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.*  Oaths  were 
fitexiucntly  aeeompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libatioo.* 
Both  tiacrifice  and  libation  arc  used  in  the  compact 
jf  the  Grecko  and  Trojans  in  // ,  ili ,  276.  The 
lictims  on  such  occasions  were  not  eaten,  but,  if 
Meriieed  by  the  people  uf  the  country,  were  buried 
II  the  ponad ;  if  by  strangen,  were  tbiowii  into 
4te  sea  or  a  river  * 

The  parties  usfi!  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
/ietims,  or  on  the  altar,  or  some  other  saered  thing, 
as  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them  the  dei- 
*j  by  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made  him 
witness  «t  the  ceremony.   Henee  the  expressions 

tii'jf  Tov  pu/uov  r^'  fi^/vriy,  huvivai  Kaff  lepuv.^  In 
Homer,*  Juno,  iii.jkiiij,'  a  solemn  (irtunise  to  Slt'cj), 
'ukes  the  Karth  in  one  hand  ari'l  li>  :ivr[i  m  ih*  nth- 
er,  and  swears  by  Styx  and  the  subterranean  gods. 
To  totteh  the  head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was 
a  common  custom.  The  hand  especially  was  re- 
garded as  a  pit  djje  of  fidelity,  and  the  allusions  to 
tbe  junction  of  hands  in  making  contracts  and 
agfeementa  ahoand  hi  the  anoieiit  writers  *  Other 
BuperatitiouB  ritea  were  often  superadded,  to  give 
greater  aolemnity  to  the  ceremony,'*  which  aj)pear 
to  be  rdiculed  by  .■\ristophanrs,'« 

The  different  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes ;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  lolaus,  dec,  the  Lacedemonians  by  Cas- 
tor and  P^ox,  the  Corinthmns  by  Neptnne the 
.Athenians  swore  principally  by  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
.\{K)11()  (their  varpCio^  tJeof),  Ceres,  and  Hncrhus. 

The  olfii-e  or  character  of  the  p;irty,  (ir  tlie  pLiee, 
or  the  Micasion  oflcn  suggested  the  oath  to  be  ta- 
ken. Thus  Iphigcnia,  the  priestess,  swears  by  Diana 
in  Euripides,  Iph  in  Taurua  >knelaus  bids  Antilo- 
chus  swear  by  >Ieptune  (the  i"«niestrian  god),  the  sub- 
ject bei[rg  on  horM  S  "  Sn  J 'liilippKle.s,  m  Aristopha- 
nes,'* IS  made  ridiculoubly  to  swear  I  'rj  riiv  Uoaiidu 
rdv  Inmov.  Achillea  swears  by  his  seeptre,'*  Telem- 
aehu*  by  the  sorrowa  ot  his  father.'*  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  fanioos  oath  in  ttemoethenes  by  the 
warriors  who  fought  at  Mar.ithnn,  &c.  Here  wf 
may  observe,  that  as  swearing  berame  a  common 
practice  with  men  upon  trivial  occasions  and  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  ih^  used  to  take  oaths  by  any 
god.  person,  or  thing,  as  thehr  peculiar  habits,  or 
predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment  dictated 
Pythagurar,  sr.  th'j  account,  swore  by  the  numt>er 
Pottf.*^  SoenMfs  aed  to  avrear  *k  ^  «^  in 
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k>Jkm.,ni,  990,  8«7.— Equitt^  eoo.— Lyiirt..  M,  14y.)-13. 
(a,  nui^  fle».)— 14     "  " 


er  swear      rov  'Kpfi^v  riiv  uyopaiov,*  Socrates 
Tyv  'AvoRTOiyv,  &e  * 

Women  also  had  their  favourite  oaths.  As  (he 
men  preferred  swmiring  by  Hercoira,  Apollo,  &e,  so 

the  other  sex  uf^ed  in  swear  by  Wnus,  Ores,  nni 
Proserpine,  Juno,  Jieeate.  Diana  ;   and  .\tli  rnaa 
women  by  .\planro.«i.  raiidrnsiis,  dec  * 

The  security  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to  oou 
fer,  induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  modem 
times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  persons  i^■ 
vested  with  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
charge of  responsible  duties  *  Tlie  Athenian.^,  witli 
whom  the  science  of  legislation  was  carried  to  th'j 
greatest  perfection,  were,  of  all  the  Greek  states, 
the  most  ponctttloiia  in  this  respect.  The  yonth. 
entering  upon  hia  Mth  year,  was  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  privileges  of  a  cilixen,  or  to  be  regis 
tered  in  the  /.ri^iafix(Kov  ypoftftaretov,  without  taking 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  Temple  of  Aglauros  to  obey 
the  laws  and  defend  bis  country.  (Tbe  form  of  his 
oath  is  preserved  in  PoUax.*)  The  ardioii,  Iha 
judge,  and  the  arbitrator  were  required  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  perform  their  respective 
duties.'  (  Vid.  Dicastes.)  Ah  to  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosthenes.* 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Martyria.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passag<-s  in 
the  orators  *  Demosthenes  constantly  reminds  his 
judges  that  they  are  on  their  oaths,  and  Lycurgus** 
declares  that  rd  ew^ypv  ri^  dnioffpanav  ip»o(  hniv. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proTcd  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  makint?  oaths  too  eonimon 
The  history  of  .\thrns  and  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  While 
in  the  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oath« 
eontiooed  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  oeaaed 
to  be  of  much  real  weight  or  value  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  plays  of  .\rislopbanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  writrr.s  of  that  |>eriod,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  practice  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence. The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  17  y?.Cn3a' 
ofjiltfiox',  ft  M  Ppifv  avuftoTOf,"  was  not  the  only  per- 
son w  h'l  should  thus  refine.  The  bnld  profiiiracy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes'*  was  too  often  re  alized  in 
action.  To  traee  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek 
character  belongs  not  to  this  place.  We  conclude 
by  reminding  our  readeni  that  In  a  later  age  the 
Greeks  became  a  by<word  among  the  Romaaa  fan 
lying  and  bad  faith." 

\  few  expressions  deservo  notice.  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  aflSnnatire  oaths,  uu  in  negiF 
tive.  The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  pieaeifed 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
vai  fit!  **  N;;  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of 
vat,  used  with  an  accusative  eas>e.  fid  being  omit- 
ted, as  it  often  is  in  negative  oaths.'*  Nij,  however, 
is  never  used  by  the  tragedians,  who  alwaya  en* 
ploy  a  paraphrase  in  affirmative  oaths,  such  t% 
x^eiiv  iiaprvprofiai     'Errouvi'vat  is  used  affimiativc> 

I.  Athni. 
(Luci 
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if,  inofiMivai  ncgativelT,  aeoonliDg  to  EmtatMot.* 

AtofivvoOai  is  to  su  *  ar  strongly,  lo  protest  *  'Op- 
Kiov,  thuugti  often  used  synunomously  with  6p- 
Koc,  signifies,  more  strictly,  a  rompacl  ratified  by 
oaU;  ifiitui  Tiuntiv  is  to  make  a  compact  with 
oaths  and  sacrifice ;  and  throagh  the  fteqoent  prac- 
tice of  sacrificing  on  such  occasions,  it  came  that 
ipKtov  was  sonieiinios  ustd  for  the  vit-tim  itself  * 
(a  the  phrase  ^/ifi'vat  nad"  iipCv,  ilic  onu'inal  mcan- 
isg  of  Kara,  was,  that  the  party  laid  hts  hand  upon 
the  Ti.*tims ;  but  the  same  phrase  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  other  rases,  where  there  coulil  be  no 
such  ceremony.  Tluis  Karu  ^iAiuv  ri>xriv  -^Qificaa- 
9ai  xt^^upuv*  is  to  uiiike  a  vow  to  offer  a  thousand 
kids  i  a*  though  the  party  ttneing  laid  his  hands  upon 
lie  Mb  at  the  time,  as  a  kind  of  stake.  Tlie  same 
observation  applies  to  h/xvvvat  xar*  i^uXuaf. 

OATH  (ROMAN)  {jusjurandum,  juramenlum) 
The  subject  of  Koiiiiin  oaths  may  be  treated  of  un- 
der four  different  heads,  viz  :  1.  Oaths  taken  by 
magistrates  and  other  persons  whn  <  ntered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  llcpubUc.  S.  Oaths  taken  in  transae- 
tions  with  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Re> 
public.  3.  Oaths  taken  before  llie  (ira'tnr  or  in  the 
courts  ot  justice.  4.  Oaths,  or  various  modes  of 
swearing  in  common  life. 

I.  Oailu  taken  by  mtgittralet  and  other  vtnmu 
udko  entered  the  eerviee  of  the  Republic — ^After  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  consuls,  ami  sub- 
sequently all  the  other  magistrate^,  were  ublij;ed, 
within  five  days  after  their  appumtiiient,  to  prom- 
ise, on  oathf  thai  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  tews  of  the  RcpuUie  (in  leges  jurtrt^).  Vestal 
virgins  an  1  the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to 
Bwejr  nil  any  (K-casion,'  but  w  hether  they  aUo  en 
tered  upon  their  sacn  ii  otiici  s  without  taking  an 
oaih  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  flamen  dialis  was  eleloted  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion 'ut  irgibus  sdteretur),  or  he  might  depute  some 
one  to  laKo  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could  not 
'"•e  done  unless  the  peruussion  was  granted  by  the 
Mople.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only  to 
nave  sworn  that  they  wotUd  not  restore  the  kingly 
government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so.^  and 
this  may  have  been  the  case  till,  all  fears  of  sudi  a 
restoration  having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed 
into  a  jusjurandum  in  leges.  The  consular  oath 
was  occasionally  taken  under  the  Empire. " 

During  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  we  also 
find  that  magi.slrates,  when  the  time  of  tlicir  office 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people,  ami  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
•gainst  the  Republio,  but  bad  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.*  In  some  eases  a  tribune  of 
the  people  miirht  compel  the  whole  senate  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  tliey  would  observe  a  plehiscitum, 
and  allow  u  to  be  earned  into  ellect,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  lex  Agraria  of  Saturninus.  The  cen- 
sor Q.  MeteBtts,  who  refliaad  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile  During  the  time  of  the  Empire^  all 
magistrates,  on  entering  their  office,  were  obliged  to 
pledge  themselves  by  a:,  oath  that  they  would  ob- 
serve the  acta  Cesarum  Ijurare  tn  acta  Caearum**), 
tmi  the  senators  had  to  do  the  aame  regnlariy  every 
year  on  the  ftnt  of  Janoaiy." 
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AO  Roman  soMien,  after  they  weit.  cnhtted  for 

a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  -ath  (<arr«. 
mrntum),  which  was  administered  in  the  following 
manner :  Each  tribunus  militum  assembled  hts  le- 
gion, and  picked  out  one  of  the  men*  to  wIknd  he 
put  the  oral,  that  he  vnniM  obey  the  ooaumade  of 
ins  genenlK  and  execute  them  punctually  The 
other  men  then  came  forward,  one  after  another, 
and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they  wonid 
do  like  the  first  {uUm  in  mc').  Livv*  says  that,  naiii 
the  year  SI6  B.C..  the  military  oMh  was  a  real  ai» 
ramentum  (riii  SArR  *ME\TrH),  i  r ,  the  soldiers 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  promised  (wiih  im|Mecations) 
that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  anny,  and  not 
leave  their  ranks  except  to  fight  against  the  enemy 
or  to  save  a  Roman  citiwn.  But  in  the  year  Sll 
B  C.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by  the  tribunes 
to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes  put  to  them, 
that  they  would  nici  t  at  ttu'  comniainl  ni  the  con- 
suls, and  not  leave  the  standards  without  their  ot 
ders.  so  that  in  this  case  the  military  o.ith  became 
a  josjorandom.  But  Livy  here  forgets  tliat,  long 
berore  that  time,  he  has  represented'  the  soldiers  ta- 
king  the  same  jusjurandum.  A  p<!rfeet  funnula  ol 
I  a  militur>'  oath  is  preserved  in  Geliiu.*.*  It  may 
I  be  here  remarited  that  any  oath  might  be  taken  in 
I  two  ways :  the  person  who  took  it  either  framed  it 
'  himself,  or  it  was  pot  to  him  in  a  set  form,  and  n 

this  ease  he  was  said  in  verba  jurdi  e.  ux  jurjrr  rerlu 
canccpits.  Polybius'  sp<>aks  of  a  second  oath  «  Inch 
was  put  to  all  who  served  in  the  army,  \\hi  ther 
freemen  or  alaves,  as  aoon  aa  the  castnuneiatio  had 
taken  place,  and  by  which  all  promiaed  that  they 
would  steal  nothing  from  the  camp,  and  that  they 
would  lake  to  the  tribunes  whatever  they  might 
happen  to  find.  The  military  oath  wa.s.  accordinj 
to  Dionysius,*  the  moat  sacred  of  all,  and  the  law 
allowed  a  general  to  pot  to  death,  without  a  fimnal 
trial,  any  soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  his 
oath,  it  was  taken  upon  the  signa.  which  were 
thcrn.M  hes  considered  .-.acred.  In  the  time  of  the 
Empire  a  clauae  was  added  to  the  nuhury  oath, 
in  which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  coa« 
sider  the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  thaa 
.anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  children  more  than  their  wjver- 
cign.'  On  the  mditary  oath  in  general,  compare 
Brissonius,  De  Formid.,  iv,,  c.  1-6. 

II.  Oathe  taken  in  t'onaeeHmu  with  forag»  «•> 
tion*  in  the  name  of  the  RejmtUe.— -The  most  andenl 
form  of  an  oath  uf  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy," 
in  a  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  .Albans,  llie 
pater  patratus  pronounced  the  oath  in  the  name  of 
his  oouatnr,  and  atruck  the  victim  with  a  flini- 
stone,  caBmg  on  Jofiter  to  destroy  the  Roman  na- 
tion in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pater  patratus)  de- 
stroyed the  animal,  if  the  {teople  should  violate  the 
oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  of  the  other  nation  then 
swore  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  own  goda.  The 
cenmmy  was  sometimes  diflhrent,  maanraeh  aa 
the  fetimis  east  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying,  **St  sctcns /alio,  lum  me  Dirspiler  salra  ttrOt 
arce</ue  bonis  ejicial,  iitt  fffo  hunc  hipidtm.*  Owing 
to  the  prominent  part  which  the  stone  (/ssu  aUe^) 
played  in  this  act,  Jupiter  himself  was  nriMd  Jopi 
ter  Lapis,"  and  hence  it  was,  in  after  times,  m!  mi 
common  amcmg  the  Roman.>^,  in  ordinarv  convi  r»»- 
tion.  to  swear  liy  Jupiter  I.  ipis."  In  swe.irmg  lo  s 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  a  victim  (a  pig  or  a 
lamb)  was  in  the  early  timea  always  aacniloed  bf 


I.  (Polyl).,  vi.,  SI.— Frri.,  t.  t.  Prvjnratianat.)— S.  (siii.,  M, 

— 3.  (iii.,?0.)  — 4.  (iTi..  4.— <  <'mp»r<-  IVioott  Hkl  ,  r.  ,  p.  S9S 
-1.!  .  VII,.,  p.  555,  «l.  .Sylh  !-5.  rvi..  (ri  ,  p.  ?«.>— T 

(Amati,  Et'i'i  .  in.,  M.— Su»'l..  «'a)ij,  15.— Anua  An.  MwvilL 
XII..  5  I— h.  (i.,  24.)— «.  (Fei».,  ».  t  Lap«l« 
111.. 


.  5  I— h  (i.,  24  )— «.  (Fei».,  ».  t  Lap«l«n.)- -10.  (HrMk, 
U.>-n.  (Ueltiiu,  i..  tl.— Chs  U  Pto.Tti.,  I,  It.-  Ma 
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the  fetialis  (wbeni^e  the  expressions  fudua  tcere, 

SKta  Tifofttv),  and  the  priest,  while  pronouncuw 
e  Mth,  protably  touched  the  vicUin  or  tho  altarJ 
(Compare  FrruLcs.)  This  mode  of  swearing  tu  a 
irraty  through  the  sacred  person  of  a  fetialis  was 
observed  for  a  long  time;  am!  alter  the  second 
Piioic  war,  the  fetiaies  even  travelled  to  Africa  tu 
perfinmthe  ancient  oeremDiiies '  Hmjiis  feliale. 
Bowever,  fell  into  disuse  as  the  Roniana  extended 
Ibeir  conquests  ;  and  as.  in  most  cases  of  treaties 
witli  foreij;n  nations,  the  Romans  were  ndt  tin 

Crt;  Jiat  chose  tu  pruiuise  anything  on  oath,  uu 
■r  of  00  more  oaths  on  their  part ;  but  the  foreign 
■lUoB  or  oonqueved  partj  was  sometiniea  obliged 
(o  promise  with  a  solemn  oath  ($aertuuntum)  to  ob* 
serve  the  con  Jitions  [ircscrihed  hy  the  Romans,  and 
documents  rtcurdintj  siieli  promises  were  kept  in 
the  Capitol  *  But  in  casc^  where  the  Romans  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  ibejr  demanded  hostages,  as  be- 
ing ■  better  aeeiirity  than  an  ootli,  and  this  was  the 
praetii^o  which  in  later  timea  tbey  adopted  most 
generally  At  first  the  Rumsns  Were  very  scrupu- 
lous m  otiserving  their  oaths  in  conlracls  or  trea 
lies  with  foreigners,  and  even  wuh  enemies;  hut , 
attempts  were  eooa  made  iiy  individuals  sophisti- 
calljr  to  interpret  an  oath  and  explain  nway  its  bind- 
ing character  and  from  the  third  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  perjury  was  common 
among  the  Romans  in  their  dealings  with  fureign- 
Dtra  as  well  as  among  themselves. 

III.  <hik»  Uktm  before  the.  pralor  or  in  amrtt  of 
juoHee. — In  general,  it  may  be  obserred,  that  if 
anything;  had  been  proiiiisi  i!  fiy  a  [icrsun  on  oath, 
the  preiiiise  had,  in  u  court  of  ju.slice,  nu  more  bind- 
ing power  than  it  would  have  had  without  Ihu  oath, 
and  the  oath  was  in  such  case  merely  a  stronger 
pronuie  ae  for  as  the  eonseienoe  of  the  petaon  who 
took  it  was  concerned.*  But  if  a  slave,  for  the 
■ake  of  obtaining  his  lil>erty,  had  proiinsed  on  oath 
t4i  perform  certain  services  to  his  iiiastiT,  the  oath 
was  considered  binding.*  The  emperors  also,  in 
•ome  cases,  considered  the  promise  of  a  free  citi- 
aen,  when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,  as  binding.' 

Sometimes,  when  a  case  was  brought  before  the 
pra-ior,  the  plaiiiiiir  mi^jlit  put  the  defendant  to  his 
oalli  (defcrre  jusjuraiulum)  either  in  regard  to  tite 
Whole  case  in  question,  or  to  a  pert  of  it.  If  the 
oath  was  taken,  the  whole  question,  or  that  part  of 
it  to  which  the  oath  applied,  was  settled  at  once,  and 
the  litis  conlestatio,  or  a  formal  judirium,  was 
pertluous.  But  if  the  delenilanl  n  fused  to  lake  the 
oath,  heiDt|ht,  in  return,  put  the  plaintiff  tu  his  oath 
irelerre  juipfriiidum),  to  mal^  hun  declare  *e  turn 
tmmmm  eoun  agtre.  (Fnl  CALOHNtA.)  But  if 
the  defenil  mt  neittier  swore  himself,  nor  put  the 
plaintiff  tu  his  oaili  of  ealuinny,  he  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  juilicium.  If  the  oath  merely  refer- 
red to  a  part  of  it,  so  that  the  defendant  only  ac- 
knowledged part  of  what  the  plaintifT  alleged,  a  ju- 
dicium was  still  necessary,  but  its  formula  was  of 
course  modified. •  Rospeeting  the  oath  of  ealumnia, 
to  which  the  defendant  mi<:l»t  in  all  cases  put  the 
ptainlifT,  and  to  w  hich  the  I  itter  also  might  be  put 
hy  the  praitor,  see  Calumn'u  The  formula  of  an 
oath  before  the  praetor  depended  upon  the  penoa 
who  put  it  * 

A  judex  nr  judi -''s  appointed  Iiy  the  praetor  were 
obliged  to  promise  on  oath  todiseharge  their  duties 
aeoording  to  the  laws  **  Rein"  denies  that,  after  a 
judex  waa  gifen  by  the  prstor,  either  of  the  liti- 

I.  (Virj.,  Mm.,  xii.,  SOI,  Ac— Lir.,  ni.,  45.)—*.  (Li».,  zxx., 
O.)— a.  (LiT.,  M*i.,  »«.)— 4.  (Gellin»,  »n.,  18.— Liv.,  iii.,*).— 
—id.,  mi..  81.— Cic.  D«  Off.,  111.,  »7,  Ac.)— 5.  (D!?.  2,  tit.  H. 
•  7,  ♦  16  )— «.  (Dir.  »,  tit.  I,  ».  7.— Compare  40,  tit.  12.  ».  M.) 

-7.  (Cod.  %  tit.  rt,  •.  I.)— 8.  (DiK.  1'2.  tit  0  «  31,  6.  Ac— 
Quitild.,  r.,  fl.)— (Dir.  It.  tit.S, .  .1, i.  ,  ,  I  V        10.  (Cic, 

><  IdvmU  i.,  M  )  ■  -11.  (RAm-  Pnrau.,  p.  47;,  Ac.) 


gant  parties  had  the  right  to  put  th  othei  lo  &o 
oath,  but  from  the  Digest'  it  is  clear  that  it  ini|ht 
he  dene  by  the  party  on  emu  probatirniM  inemK- 

bat,  provided  he  himsr  if  had  before  taken  the  jus- 
Juranduin  calumr  ia*  When  dornmi  nus  iii  the  trial 
of  a  cause  were  laid  before  the  judex,  of  which  he 
doubted  the  genuineness  or  correctness,  he  might 
make  the  pwty  who.  brought  them  forwani  estab 
lish  Uieir  correctness  or  genuineness  by  an  oat.S.' 

The  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  in  lit  il 
proceedings  before  a  judex,  sometimes  eonfirmcd 
ilieir  testimony  by  an  oath,  which  they  either  look 
viduniarily,  or  which  was  put  lo  them  by  the  judex. 
In  ^udicia  puUwa,  tlie  witneasea  had  alw^s  to  give 
their  evidence  on  oath.*  We  have  no  means  onis. 
eertaining  whether,  in  all  instances  of  r  ;vii  eau.sej*, 
witnesses  might  be  eompeiled  lo  take  an  oath,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  in  a  civil  cause  a  witncaa 
generally  did  out  give  his  evidence  oo  oath,  unleas 
he  biroseirdiose  to  do  so,  or  the  jodex,  for  special 
rea-sons,  thought  it  advisable  tfiat  he  shiuild 

False  .•^Wearing  (pejerarc,  pcrjunum)  was  not  re- 
gard td  by  the  Romans  as  it  is  by  us.  Swearing 
was  merely  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  coose* 
quently,  the  penon  v>ito  was  guilty  of  false  swear- 
ing was  responsible  to  the  Dieity  alone.  Perjury 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  punished  more  se- 
vrn  ly  ili.iri  fii.se  witnes.s  in  general  given  without 
ail  iiaih.  Whea  therefore,  Valerius  Maxunus* 
speaKs  of  infatma  perjurii,  ne  naes  infamia  in  a  po^ 
ular,  and  not  a  strictly  legal  sense.  The  mannei 
in  which  the  Romans  regarded  perjury  is  implied  in 
an  e.xpression  of  Cicero,*  who  says,  •'  Frrjuru 
jHcna  dteina,  ezttium;  huniana,  detUcus."  Hence 
every  oath  was  accompanied  by  an  execration,* 
and  peijury,  therefore,  was  an  act  which  beloqgBd 
more  to  the  juriadielion  of  the  eeeaors  than  to  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice.'  Witnesses  convicted  of 
having  given  false  testimony,  with  or  without  oatli, 
were  piinislied  *    ((Jomp  ire  Falsum  ) 

IV.  Oal/u  or  various  modes  of  swearing  in  com* 
man  life. — ^The  practice  of  awearii^,  or  calling  upon 
some  god  or  gods  as  witnesaea  to  the  troth  of  as- 
sertions made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary  con- 
vcrs.itiiin.s,  \\.is  as  common  amoni:  ttic  Romans  as 
among  ilie  Ureelis.  The  various  forma  used  in 
swearing  may  ho  divided  into  three  elaeana : 

I.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
IJercle  or  Meherdty  that  is,  itm  me  HereuUe  juret, 
iimel,  or  scrvel  ;*  Pol,  Pcrpnf,  or  .Kdrpoh  that  is.  per 
I'oliucem;  per  Jucem  LapitUm,  or  simply  per  Jovem; 
per  superos ;  per  deos  tmmorlales ;  mcdtus  fidiue, 
that  ia,  ila  flw  XHim  (Awr)  jUutJ  juvet  ita  me  dau 
mutt  Of  in  mment.  Sometimes,  ateo,  two  or  a 
great  number  of  gods  were  invoked  by  ilieir  names." 
The  genii  of  men  were  regarded  as  divine  beings, 
and  persons  used  to  swear  l)y  their  own  genius  or 
by  that  of  a  friend,  and  during  the  Empire  by  thai 
of  an  emperor.  Women  as  well  aa  men  swore  by 
most  of  the  gods,  but  some  of  them  were  peculiar 
to  one  of  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  bj 
Hercules,  and  men  never  by  Ci-tnr  Varro,  more- 
over, said  that  in  ancient  times  women  only  swore 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  w  riteta 
we  find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux."  Juna 
and  Vemts  were  mostly  invoketl  by  women,  ba* 
also  by  lovers  and  effeminate  men  in  general  '* 
I7(53rt^S,~i.'25TT3.j— a.  (thi:.  lu,  tit.  s7i>  siT^CodTiTtn 

1,1  2.)- 3.  {(:.<•..  Vr;  R  oc.  Com..  15  —Id.,  Pro  Sull»,  ".— Id, 
Pro  Font.,  9.— IJ.,  I'm  Balb..  5.— yumlil.,  t.,  7.— V«1 


viit.,  «  fl.)-4.  (Till..  9,  ».)-».  (Dr  Ug.,  ii.,  «.)-•,  fPha, 
QtUHt.  OfM.,  p.  373,  Ftmc.)— 7.  (Cic,  m  CNF.,  t.,  IS.— Uv,, 
Kiv.,  18.— G«1Lm,  18.) -8.  (Dig.  «.  tit.  5,  !«.  1«  )— t 
(FmI.,  V.  MMUtOT.) — 10.  (Frat.,  «.  T.— VaiTo,  Uc  I. III?.  Lat. 
!».,  p.  20,  nip.)— II.  (Plaut.,  Btcchid.,  8,  51.— Ttrent. 
Andr..  iii.,  2,  25.J  — 1?  (Uortl..  Kpiil..  i..  7.  94.--Suct.,  CaJif., 
27.)  -13.  (li'  lliiuL  X  .  0.)— 14.  (Pi«at«  Aapbit.,  ii..  S.  Ue<— 
Tibull.,  IT.,  IS,  li- : IV.,  U..  MMHMiAbot..  TLflt  fr-M 
lb.,  ii.,  8, 18.) 
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S  InTJcaliofiS  of  xhe  gods,  together  with  an  ex- 
ecration, in  cauo  tlio  swrartT  was  slating  a  false- 
hood. Ezeetations  of  this  kind  are,  Dri  nu  per- 
ianth Hi  me  intei^ldatUf  Utiptftumf  m  wvam;* 
9e  fnlrrtf  tint,*  &c. 

&.  rcrsons  also  used  to  swear  by  the  individuals 
r.r  things  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we  have  in 
■tanoes  of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or  another 
ounlB  head,*  by  bia  eyea.*  by  hia  own  weUkre  or 
tltat  of  hia  diUdien,*  by  the  weUkre  of  an  emper- 
or,* 6lc. 

Respecting  the  various  furms  of  natlis  and  swear- 
ing, see  Brissonius,  De  Formul ,  vni.,  c.  1-18.  ' 

OB.E.    (Vid.  TiiiBus.  Greek.) 

OBEUSCUS  (i6f?ua(tc»f)  is  a  diminutive  of  Obe- 
lus (WfXof),  which  properly  signifies  a  sharpened 
thing,  a  skcirer  or  tpit.  and  is  Ihr  name  given  to 
certain  works  of  Egyptian  art  (Herodotus'*  uses 
MeXoc  in  the  sense  of  an  obelisk.)  A  detailed  de- 
aciiption  of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  hut  some  notice  of  them  is 
required  by  the  fact  thai  several  of  them  were 
transported  to  Home  under  the  emperors.  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus"  says  that  "an  obelisk  is  a  very 
ough  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  landmark  or 
boundary-stone,  ri&iiig  with  a  small  inclination  on 
all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  its 
bidl^  it  tcniimatea  in  a  prolonfalwn  of  fbor  faces 
uitod  in  a  sharp  point.  It  ia  very  caieAiUly  aroooth- 
ed.**  Moat  ancient  writera  consider  oMiaka  aa 
emblematic  of  the  sun's  rays." 

An  obelisk  is,  properly,  a  single  block  of  stone, 
cot  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  (he  sides  of  which 
diminiah  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shall,  but  do  not  terminate 
in  an  apex  upon  the  top.  wdirh  is  rrowned  by  a 
small  pyramid,  consisting  of  four  sales  terminating 
in  a  point  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were  mostly 
made  of  the  red  granite  of  8ycne,  from  which  place 
fbey  were  carried  to  the  diffS^rent  parts  of  Egypt. 
Tilt  y  wrr''  ppncraliy  placed  in  pairs  at  the  i  ntrance 
lo  a  itiiiple,  and  occasionally  in  tiie  mterinr,  and  weie 
usually  covered  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  first  tranaported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  the  cir- 
cus, and  another  in  the  Campus  Martins  '*  The 
former  was  restored  in  158'J,  and  is  called  at  pres- 
ent the  Flaminian  obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  alwut 
116  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
oMnk  in  the  Campus  Martius  waa  aet  op  by  Au- 

Biatua  aa  a  sundial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the 
onte  Citorio,  where  it  wns  placed  in  1792.  Its 
wholb  heiglit  \f  ■  l  oui  1 10  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  71  feci.  .Vnoiiier  obelisk  waa  brought  to 
Rome  by  CaK;-  .'a,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the 
Circus  of  Ca'i/jld.'*  It  stands  at  present  in  front 
of  St.  Peter  D,  '/here  i^  n-as  placed  in  1586,  and  its 
whole  height  i'j  about  132  feet,  and  without  the 
base  and  mo«iem  or.ii'n:e.i'..s  at  the  top  about  83 
feet.  But  the  l^r^e^t  obeli at  Rome  is  that  which 
was  originally  tiauspoilisd  from  lieliopolis  to  Alex- 
andrea  by  Constafitiiic,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
his  son  Con5tar.li.iF.  •»'*i0  placed  it  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  '*  Its  prvf.-rl  po.-ition  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  LaiL:a!i  Cliurcli.  vvhere  it  was  placed 
M  lfl88.  Ita  whoio  heifl^it  ia  about  U9  feet,  and 
vi.hont  the  base  about  105  feet.  

I  (Plant  .  Mil.  Glor.,  iii..  S,  90.-IJ.,  Ct*tcll.,  if.,  1.91.)- 
\  ;Plou!..  Mo»tfll.,  I  ,  3.  35.)-3.  (Il-jiat  .  Sat.,  i.,  9,  47  )— 4. 
Cic.ad  Kam  .  Ml..  23.  -Mart.,  x..  12.  3.1—5.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  ivj., 
1.1— J.  (Dir.  12.  tit.  2,  ».  3,  »  4.-()viJ.  Tnst.,  v.,  4,  45.— IJ., 
3«mil.,  111.,  107.— Jut.,  10.)— 7.  (Plant..  .Menzchni.,  r.,  9, 
I.— OvKi,  Amor.,  ii.,  IS,  44.)— 8.  (Dig.  12,  ttt.  2.  ».  i.— Plio., 
Mpmt.,  II.,  SO.)— 9.  (Cnd.  9.  tit.  4,  *.  41.)— 10.  (li.,  111.)— II. 

rU-  4.}— 13.  (Comp*ra  Plin.,  H.  N.,  zunri.,  14.)— 11.  (Plin., 
M., SLXvu,  14.)-i4.  (Plia^  U.  N.,  ximin  Ms  Sfi^  It, » 1.) 
->!•  Una.  Mam,  trii.,  4.) 

in 


Ihere  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Home  besidei 
tho.se  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  are  «M 
historical  importance.  There  are  alao  obeltska  ia 
variooa  other  phieea,  aa  at  Conatantinople,  Arte*, 

riorencp,  Catana  in  Sicily,  A-c  .  some  of  which  ara 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitatioos. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  the  British  Ma- 
seum,  which  were  brought  by  the  French  (nm 
Cairo.' 

OB'ELOS    (Vid.  Verc  ) 

OHLIGATIU'NES  Obligatio  is  defined*  to  be 
'*  a  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are  under  a  necessity 
of  paying  {toitenda)  anything  according  to  the  lawa 
of  oar  atate."  This  definition  has  only  referenee  to 
one  part  of  an  obligation,  namely,  the  ri?ht  of  .irtitm, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  Koiiian 
obligation  According  to  Paulus,'  the  substance  of 
an  obligation  consisus  in  another  (>er»nn  bmdiog 
hiinaelf  to  give  to  us  sonu  thing,  or  to  do  aomething, 
or  to  secure  or  make  good  something  (ad  danimm 
aliquid,  vcl  fteiendum,  rel  prttslandum).  'i*his  "  bind- 
ing" must,  however,  be  understood  of  a  '•  legaJ 
binding."  that  ia,  the  party  who  fails  to  perfuno 
what  he  has  engaged  to  do,  must  be  liable  to  legal 
compulsion ;  in  other  words,  the  duty  which  he 
owes  may  be  enforced  by  suit  or  action.  Any 
agr<  eiiu  nt  which  is  binding  according  to  positive 
morality,  but  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be  le- 
gally enforced,  ia  not  propeily  an  obligatio,  but  still 
the  Romau  nve  audi  agreement  the  name  of  ohii* 
gatio,  and  added  the  term  nattnralia,  by  which  it  ia 
opposed  to  ( i  \  ills  and  pr»toria  or  honoraria  The 
obligaiiones  civiles  w^re  those  which  were  created 
by  enactmenta  (/^ttiia),  or  generallj  were  eatak- 
liahed  by  the  juaeivOe;  prirtmia  or  honoraria  wa« 
those  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  joriadietion  of 
tlie  prajtor.  Virwnd  with  reference  to  the  evrola 
on  wliieh  the  law  operated  to  give  obligatioma  a 
binding  force,  obligationes  arose  either  from  eon- 
tract  or  quasi  contract,  and  delict  (au/^iidaiii,  idkt- 
urn),  nr  quaai  deliet*  Aoeording  to  Gains,  every 
obligatio  arises  either  from  contract  or  delict. 

Contract  {contractus)  was  niaili-  in  four  ways-- 
re,  verbis,  lilleris,  and  (•(msensii. 

As  an  example  of  a  contract  re,  Gaius  mentioiM 
motoom.  (Fm(.  Mirreini.)  Alao,  if  a  man  received 
whnt  wa.'i  not  due  from  a  ptrson  who  paid  by  mis 
take,  the  payer  hail  his  r<  iiicdy  for  the  recovery  joai 
as  if  it  were  a  case  of  iniituum  But  "  this  kind  of 
obligation,"  observes  Gaius,  "  docs  not  appear  %m 
arise  ihmi  contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  the 
intention  of  payment  rather  intends  to  dissolve  or 
put  an  end  to  \disUahere)  a  transaetion  [nrcohum) 
than  to  Ci)in![u  iii-c  or  to  conslilutc  {rcntriihcTf ,  i 
transaction."  In  such  a  case  the  English  law  has 
a  fiction  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  tlie  pert  ofthe  per 
son  who  has  received  the  money. 

To  the  contracts  made  re,  there  also  belong  Con 

IIODATCM,  DuDSlTl'M,  Oud  PlONCS 

The  obligatio  verbis  was  contracted  by  oral  ques 
lion  and  answer  between  the  parties.    The  form 
of  words  was:  Dart  Spondes!  Spondeo;  Dabio! 
Dabo;  Promittis?  Promltto  ;  Fidepromittis  ?  Fido- 
promiltt) ;  Fnlcjuhps  '  Fiilcjiibeo  ;  Facics  '  FariarD 
The  words  dan  spondes !  spondeo,  were  so  pecn 
liaiiy  Roman,  that  their  legal  effect  co'jid  not  be 
preaerved  if  their  meaning  waa  transferred  into  an- 
other language ;  nor  eoiiM  a  valid  obligatio  with  a 
pere?rinus  be  made  by  the  use  ofthe  woiil  spoih'.t  o  • 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  must  have  been 
the  presence  of  witnesses.* 

It  ia  to  thia  form  of  contract  by  queatinu  and  an 

1  (Zoagm,  D«  Vn  tt  OrigiM  OMiHartn.-  BcrrUHi  Mm 
ttqaities,  vol.  i.  c  14. 15,  ImiIiA,  UMwl8n.)-9.  ;!ML.  li. 
Ml  \%.y-*.  (Mr.  41,      9.  •.a.>-7(lHi^iii„  at.  llt-fl 
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"slipulari"  properly  refers  to  him  who  asks  the 
question,  "  6'i  quit  ila  da.ri  atifutetur ;  Pott  mortem 
MMm  dmii  sfond€*s  9tl  ita,  Cwnmorierut  noindttt" 
The  person  who  adred  the  4|nestioii  wm  mpdlaior; 

he  who  answered  the  question  was  promissor,  and 
he  was  said  spondere  '  Sometimes  the  whole  form 
»f  woi-ds  uhicti  rompri.»ps  the  qiirstion  and  the  an- 
•wer  is  comprehended  in  the  term  stipalatio,*  and 
Iho  partidple  •^•tipalau**  ia  MMMliiMa  uaed  in  a 
pmive  aeaae.* 

A  stipalatio  which  contained  an  iniposnibto  eon- 
tilion  was  invalid  (inu'ilit)  As  tlic  slipulatio  was 
■  ■fleeted  by  wonis,  it  was  a  neccssaiy  consequence 
that  the  parties  should  have  puwei  to  speak  and 
Iwar,  and  on  ihia  ground  was  founded  the  rule  of 
bw  that  a  nratus  and  a  snrdna  could  not  be  partieo 
to  Aatipulatio.  As  to  the  ability  of  pupilli  and  in- 
fhnteswith  respect  to  ot)!i;:aliones,  sec  lypt  nEs  anil 
IsrAxs  'The  stipulator  murht  have  ai\i)ttier  party 
to  the  contract  on  bis  behalf,  who  was  called  ad- 
otipalator.  'llie  adstipoiator  had  tho  tame  rifht  of 
actioo  as  the  stipulator,  and,  theiefore,  a  payment 
In  respect  of  the  stipulatio  eould  be  made  to  him  as 
wdl  as  til  (hr  stipulator  ;  and  the  stipulator  liad  an 
autio  mandati  against  the  adstipulator  for  the  recov- 
ery of  anything  tliat  he  had  received. 

There  were  aome  necuiiaritiea  in  the  adatipolatio. 
The  right  of  action  did  not  poaa  to  the  heres  of  the 
adstipulator,  and  the  adstipiilation  nf  a  slave  for  his 
Master  had  no  effect,  Ihon^'h  in  all  cases  he  could 
acquire  for  his  master  by  stipulation.  The  same 
role  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  him  who  was  in 
OMndpio,  fyr  he  wa«  aervi  loco,  ffa  aon  who  was 
ir.  tlie  power  of  his  father  became  his  adstipulator, 
he  did  not  acquire  anything  for  his  faiher,  though  he 
■cquifCil  for  him  bystipulitio  Still  Ins  atlsti[)ula- 
lio  gave  the  son  a  n^ht  oi  action,  provided  he  was 
leleaaed  from  the  father's  power  without  a  capitis 
diminutio,  as.  for  instance,  bjr  the  father's  death,  or 
by  being  inaugurated  fUunen  diafia.  The  aame  rule 
of  law  applied  to  a  fUaiamiliaa  and  to  a  wife  ia 
manu. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  promissor  were 
called  aponaores,  fid^mmiaaorca,  fidejnaaorea.  (  Vid, 
IirrMcaasio.) 

The  case  of  an  obligatio  I  teris  is  illustrated  by 
Gaius*  by  the  instance  of  uomma  Iranscriplicia,  as 
when  a  crcdiiur  who  has  n  ilchi  due  from  a  person 
in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  partnership, 
entera  it  in  his  book  (catficet,  or  labuUt  expeiuiet  ae- 
ci^^  as  a  debt  (expenmtmUli  fert:*  ezpenaumtuUtte 
mm  ikit,  cum  tabuUu  non  reeitat).  This  was  called 
"  Xomrn  tranxi-ripliniim  a  rc  tii  pi  rnnnarn.''  It  was 
called  transcnptid  a  pfrsoria  in  jirrsimnm  when  a 
creditor  entered  m  liis  hooks  a  debt  ai  due  from  a 
third  party,  which  was  really  due  frooi  another 
party,  but  which  that  other  party  liad  transferred 
(deUgarit)  to  the  creditoi 

Cicero  clearly  allude to  this  literarum  obligatio 
iti  his  Oration  pro  Hoscio  Comoedo.  He  SJ.ys,* 
apcaking  of  the  plaintifTs  demand,  "hia  daimiafor 
a  certain  sum  of  money  (peetinia  ecrte),  and  this 
must  be  either  'data'  (a  case  of  obligatio  rt),  or 
■expensa  lata'  (the  liteiarum  obligatio),  or  .siipi:lata 
(an  obligatio  verbis) " 

Some  difficulty  arises  about  the  mode  of  con  vert- 
ing an  obli;;ation  of  a  different  kind  into  an  obligatio 
literis  llie  subject  is  discusoed  by  Uoteriiolxner* 
In  an  ingenious  essay,  which,  however,  waa  written 

I.  (Gaiu«,  iii.,  100,  103.— l>iir.  45.tif.  I.  ».  Ill:  "DeVerbo- 
nm  Oblu^lionibai.")— >.  (Dig.  45.  tit.  I,  t.  3,  «  1.)— 3.  (Cic, 
Pro  Rose.  Com.,  i.)—*.  (in..  I2t«)— 5.  (Compare  Cic,  Pro 
RsK.  Ciim  .  •.  5.)— <J.  (c.  4.)— 7.  ('•  Veltrr  ilif>  Reil«  dc*  Cicaro 
4r  den  S<  hB'<iri''lar  Q.  naMuai,"  Z  ijt«cbnft,  i..  MS.) 
4  O 


wtKor  (or  jiiifrmif  cripHe  et  rnpftuiMc)  that  tlw  tenm  |  befbre  the  polriication  of  the  MS.  of  Gains ,  ami  ii 

"stipulari"  and  "  stipolatio"  refer.    The  word  |  has  since  been  discusscdby  other  writers.  Unter- 

holzner  conjectured  that  a  third  imrty,  with  the 
consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  made  tho  entry 
in  bis  own  books ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  sup- 


port of  thin  aatumpiion.   Theopbiloa*  rcpreeentt 

the  literarum  obligatio  as  a  novatio  or  c.iange  of  ai; 
obligation  of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  anothei 
kind,  and  this,  lie  says,  was  elTertcd  both  by  words 
and  writing  (pij/iaai  nai  yp'ouftaat).  It  uas  eSectei^ 
according  to  hiro,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
debtor  {ypt4ti»  fi^iam  npdr  avri*)  to  asit  hie  eon* 
sent  to  the  otd  obligation  being  inade  into  a  new 
one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor  conseni 
ing.  As  stated  by  him,  the  obligatio  iiteris  tnighi 
bo  an  obligaUo  contracted  by  a  letter  of  the  cretlitoi 
to  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor's  reply.  In  principle, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  ita  being  contracted 
by  the  debtor's  consent  expressed  by  a  subscription 
in  the  creditor's  books.  The  literarum  obligatio  of 
Tlicophilus.  however,  rather  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  other  kinds  of  literarum  obligatio  referred  to 
by  Oaios,*  where  he  says,  "  tbia  oblqpition  can  be 
contracted  by  ehiiofrapba  and  ajngrapba,  that  is, 
if  a  man  writes  that  he  owea  a  sum  of  money  oi 
will  pay  it ;  provided,  however,  there  be  no  siipul.i 
tio  on  the  same  account."  It  >8  not  impossible  thai 
Oaius  means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an 
obligation  of  another  Itiod  into  that  of  pecuaia  ex- 
pense by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  hie  bom ;  Ibr  it  is 
no  objection  to  this,  as  Unteiholzner  has  it,  "  that  a 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  efTect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,"  fur  an  obligatio  was  already  contracteii, 
which  the  creditor  would  have  to  intuvc  ;  liut  if  he 
could  prove  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  pecunia  certa,  if  he  had  complie<i 
with  certain  forms  (Jaius*  certainly  may  be  ur 
derstootl  as  asserting  that  this  obligatio  was  con- 
tracted simply  "erpcntum  feraub:"  iMtt  it  aeenie  to 
be  the  general  opinion  Uiat  thia  literamm  obligatio 
required  the  consent  of  tlie  debtor  either  orally  In 
the  presence  of  witnes.ses  or  by  letter;*  and  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaius,  tor,  though  be  says 
that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the  "  expentum  ftrendo," 
that  doea  not  exdnde  hia  consent,  butmerdy  ehowa 
what  ia  neeeaaaiy  in  order  to  maite  tlie  conaent 
legally  binding. 

The  obligationes  consen.su  were  emtio  and  veu- 
ditio,  lucatio,  conductio,  societas,  mandatuin  All 
obligationes  by  contract,  of  course,  required  con- 
sent and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  "  theee  oUi- 
gattones,"  says  Gaius,*  "  are  said  to  be  contracted 
eotuentu.  because  no  peculiar  form  of  words  or 
writing  was  required,  but  the  consent  of  the  parties 
to  the  transaction  was  sufficient  "  Accordingly, 
such  transactions  OOUM  take  place  between  persona 
at  a  distance  from  one  anoitber,  but  a  vertrama 
obligatio  required  the  praaence  of  the  partlee.  The 
actions  founded  on  these  oUifationce  oonaenan 
were  bona;  fidei. 

.\  legal  obligatio  implies  a  right  of  action  against 
the  person  who  owes  the  duty  {^ui  Migaturl  This 
right  of  action  (<s  emitraetu)  might  be  aoquind  by 
any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It  might  alto  he 
acquired  for  him  by  those  who  were  in  his  potes 
la-,  mantis,  and  tiKiiiri|i:u!n  ;  and  by  free  men  and 
sldvea  whom  a  man  pos.Hcssed  bona  hde,  with  cer- 
tain exceptiona.  This  right  of  action  might  alan  lie 
aoqoired  by  a  roan  through  the  acts  of  a  free  man 
who  was  hia  agent,  so  far  that  he  could  require  the 
cession  of  tlic  obligatio  so  acquired 

An  ohlijjatio  v\as  terminated  {loiiitur)  in  vanous 
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WWSn.   The  most  common  way  wad  b/ 
(mntit)  of  what  waa  due.  A  man,  witli  ttio 
«f  the  oreditor,  mi^t  pay  another's  debt,  bet  the 

two  schools  differed  as  to  the  legal  ronsi  qncnrc  of 
such  payment.  The  Proculiani,  as  iiMial.  adln nnj; 
striftly  to  fundamental  principles,  maintaiiicil  ttiat 
the  debtor  waa  atill  ander  bis  obhgaiio,  but  if  the 
inooe;  was  demaoded  of  him  by  the  creditor,  he  had 
1  good  plea  of  dolus  malus  {exteptio  doli  maU) 

An  ohlipatio  might  be  terminated  by  acceptilatio. 
.\n  ohliLMtion  contrartt-d  {mt  a-s  ot  lihrarn  might 
be  determined  in  the  sajne  way,  and  also  one  ari- 
sing "  ex  judicati  causa."  (Vid.  NazDM.)  An  ob- 
Ugatio  might  also  bo  determined  by  novatio,  which 
is  the  change  <tf  an  existing  duty  {dehiium)  into  an- 
othrr  ohlifration,  and  the  determination  of  tlie  for- 
mer ohiifjaiion,'  This  is  explained  by  llio  follow- 
ing inslanri-  '  Ii  I  stipulate  that  Titius  shall  give 
me  what  is  due  from  you,  a  new  obligatio  arises 
by  the  interrention  of  a  new  penen,  end  the  former 
oblijration  is  (loti'niiinr-i!  hy  iiein?  repincfHl  by  the 
latter;  ami  .som-t  s  a  lorrner  obligaiio  may  be 
determined  by  a  .siilis<  ()uent  stipulatio,  ihouijh  the 
subsequent  stipulatio  may  be  invalid.  If  the  stipu- 
lation was  from  the  same  pcnon,  it  teqnhred  the 
addition  of  something  to  effect  a  noratio,  as  the 
addition  of  a  condition,  or  the  circumatance  of  add- 
ing to  or  subtracting  rrom  the  time  contained  in 
the  terma  of  the  covenant.  As  to  the  case  of  a 
condition,  tt  wao  the  law  in  the  time  of  Gains  that 
there  was  no  noTatio  nntil  the  condition  was  Ail* 
filled,  and  tiH  that  time  the  former  obligatio  eon- 
timed.  The  opinion  of  thf  jrreat  jurist  Srnius 
Snlpicius  as  to  the  condition  inunediat4-ly  cifecting 
a  noratio,  was  not  law  in  the  time  of  Oahia  {alio 
jmt  utimmr). 

An  nbUgatio  was  abo  determbied  bj  the  litis 
ronlestatin.  if  the  proceedinjrs  had  taken  place  in  a 
Jcgitimum  jiidn-iuni  It  is  stated  generally,  under 
the  ariirlrs  litjs  (■(uiti-statio  and  Icgitimum  judi- 
ciiuu,  what  is  the  import  of  these  terms  respective- 
If.  The  original  obligation  (piineiptJi*  Miigatw) 
was  determined  by  the  litis  contestatio,  and  the 
defendant  (reus)  was  then  bound  (unetur)  by  the 
litis  contestatio.  If  he  wa-s  condomned,  the  litis 
contestatio  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  (ex  causa  judtcatt).  It  was 
a  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  that,  after  a  litis 
oonteetatio  in  a  legitimnm  judicium,  a  man  eonid 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract ;  for  if 
his  declaration  or  demand  was  dari  mihi  oportere, 
it  was  bad  {iiiutilu),  for  after  the  litis  contestatio 
the  dari  oportere  bad  ceased.  In  the  case  of  a  ju- 
dieram  ouod  imperio  oontmetur,  the  obligatio  ex- 
isted and  the  action  could  \yc,  brought,  but  the  de- 
mand might  be  answered  by  a  plea  (rrrrpiin)  of  a 
res  judicata  cr  in  judicium  dedueta  la  tlir  judieia 
uiipcno  eontincQtia  the  exceptio  rci  judieat*  cor- 
responds to  the  oondemnatio  in  the  legttima  jodi- 
cia.  and  the  oxceptio  rei  in  judicium  deducts  to  the 
litis  contestatio.   On  this  subject  the  reader  may 

eonsidt  Kell'  T,  I'rher  Litis  Contrstalinn,  p.  11,  6iC 

Obligationes  arising  from  contract  passed  by 
mifersal  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
awBBB  of  transferrmg  obUgationea  from  the  credi- 
tor to  another  person  except  by  a  novatio,  which 
was  effeeted  by  the  a.^signee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  const  iit  (d'tlie  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
flbliga^io,  and  tu  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
novalio  was  not  effbeted,  the  aaaignee  eoold  only 
one  as  the  cognitor  or  pracontor  <tf  the  aaaignar, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.* 
From  the  consideration  of  obligationes  arising 

I.  (Dif.  4e,  tit.  t :    Dm  Nimltoiiibas  et 
«0«iis.  *u  ,  I7S.)— 3.  (Oai  w,  i.,  38,  Ac) 
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from  contracts,  Gaius*  passes  to  the  considMstun 
of  obligationes  "fiitt  ex  deiieio  erimiter;"  and  these 
delieta,  which  are  the  firnntotion  of  theae  obliga- 
tiones, are  Fuhti  m,  Bnv^  Ru"T.t  or  Rapim,  Dam- 
NUM.  and  Injcrh.  All  these  obligationes  he  con 
siders  to  be  comprised  in  onc  genu.s,  whereas  the 
obligationes  ex  contractu  are  distributed  into  Cum 
genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  jurists  of  obli- 
gationes ex  delicto  with  obligationes  ex  contracto 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  both  classes 
of  obligationes  were  the  foundation  of  ri^its  i* 
pcTSffnam,  or  rights  against  a  determinate  mdiTid> 
ual  or  determinate  iimiTiduals ;  but  there  ia  an  in* 
portent  dlilhrenee  in  the  origin  of  the  two  righto. 
The  rights  ex  contractu  are  rights  founded  on  law- 
ful  acts,  and  rights  ex  delicto  are  rights  founded 
on  infringements  of  other  rights. 

The  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu  are  not  ontt> 
merated  by  Gahis,  out  they  are  diaenaaed  in  the 

Institutes  of  .Tiittininn  *  Tliese  nbligationea  do  IMN 
properly  arise  eitli"  r  Iroui  contract  or  delict ;  hot, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on  acts  which  aiO 
not  delicts,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  contract  rather  than  to  delict,  if  we  will  refer 
them  to  onc  of  these  classes.  But,  in  fact,  these 
quasi  contracts  belong  to  neither  class.  Instances 
of  the.se  quasi  contracts,  enumerated  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, are  "  aluenttt  negotiorum  gestio"  {tid.  >iKoo> 
TioiOM  Gkstobuh  Actio),  the  "  tutela  judicium"  a 
"  eomnuunt  rc*  sum  MCMlafe,"  aa  when  a  thing  haa 
been  bequeathed  and  given  to  aeveral  peraona,  and 
some  other  instances. 

Tliese  qua."-!  contracljj  are  arranged  in  the  Inati* 
tutes  of  Justinian  afler  obligationes  ex  contractc, 
and  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  are  placed 
hnmediately  after  the  obligationes  ex  delicto, 
stances  of  these  obUgationea  quasi  ex  delicto  enu- 
merated in  the  Inrtitatei^  an,  judex  Uum  sum 
fccrni,"  and  the  caao  of  **i^uimm  4knmu,"  and 
others. 

We  may  now  examine  more  cloodythe  meaning 
of  the  term  obligatio,  and  other  terms  use«I  in  rela- 
tion to  the  law  of  contracts.  Its  etymoU>g>'  (hg-o, 
to  bind)  points  merely  to  the  obligatory-  part  of  a 
contract,  or  to  the  duly  owing  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract (lie&i/or)  to  the  other  party  (rr^rfi/t-r), 
or  to  the  dntiea  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Hie  word  which,  as  opposed  to  obligatio 
or  "binding,"  expresses  the  iletermination  of  .•-ucb 
binding,  is  "scdutio  ;"'  and,  generally,  some  tbrui  ot 
the  word  "tiulvu  '  is  tli<  a[ipropriale  term  to  cx- 
preas  the  legal  termination  of  the  obUgatia  But, 
inoamuch  as  dntiea  owing  by  one  party  to  die  eon* 
tract,  or  duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  imply  a  rijrht  in  the  other  party  to 
the  contract,  or  imply  mutual  rights  in  the  panies 
tu  the  contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  used  to 
express  both  the  rights  and  the  corresponding  da- 
ties  which  arise  out  of  the  contract.  Consistently 
with  this,  we  find  the  right  of  the  creditor  spoken 
of  as  his  nlil  I'itio,  and  the  duty  of  the  debtnr  a.*,  hu 
obligatio  riiere  is  no  special  name  in  the  liumaa 
law  for  a  right  against  a  determinate  person  or  do* 
terminate  persona.  The  name  for  ownership  or 
property  is  dominhmi,  to  whidi  is  opposed  the 
name  obligationes  as  descriptive  of  rii^oa  ngataal 
detenmnate  persons. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  An  omltine  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  Gentrtl  Jurisprudenee),  "  that 
in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  law>'ers  the  tent 
ligatio  is  never  applied  to  a  duty  which  answers  t« 
a  right  in  ran."  But  as  the  duty  an.swenng  to  a 
right  in  rem  is  only  the  duty  »)f  lorbearance,  that  is, 
of  not  doing  anything,  there  is  no  great  mccnten^ 
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I  hi  th«  want  of  a  nama :  aa  aoon  aa  an  act  is 

don*»  xvhich  ia  an  infringpment  of  the  right,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  delictum  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Roiimns  use  this  wonlj,  an  obligation  arises  by  force 
ofauch  9iet{obligutio  ex  ^c/icto),  and  gives  the  injured 
pemm  s  right  of  action  againal  tlM  wfong-doer. 

A  contractus,  aa  it  will  appear  from  what  has 
ieun  said,  required  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to 
iC,  Those  obligaliones  wliirh  were  saul  to  be 
fbuoded  on  "consent  '  {consciuit3)  were  said  to  be 
■0  faunded  cnly  because  consent  was  sufficient,' 
tai  no  pacollar  fimn  of  words  or  expraaion  was 
iei(oii«d ;  wfaereaa.  fai  the  obligationes  etmtraeled 
"re."  "  verbis,"  and  '"litcris,"  cPrtain  ;irts,  words, 
or  writing  were  rcqaired.  In  iho-^c  ((prUracts 
where  particular  forms  were  not  nHjuin  d  in  order 
to  convert  them  into  obligationes,  any  words  or 
»ru  were  sufficient  which  were  evidence  of  coa> 
sr>nt  What  words  and  acts  are  evidence  of  con- 
sent, cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  generally  in 
any  s\.-.t(  ui  of  iun?iirinl(  ii<'i'.  But  certain  acts  or 
events  exclude  the  ooUun  of  consent,  even  if  the 
formri  parts  of  a  contract  have  been  roost  scrupu- 
lous} r  observed ;  constraint  by  force  or  threats  (m, 
metu  and  fraud  {dolus),  and,  in  many  cases,  error 
{i  rror,  ii^fnorantia),  either  render  the  aL'recmerit  ab- 
solutely null,  or  give  the  party  who  liaa  been  con- 
atiainedt  deceived,  or  in  error,  various  modes  of 
defiNiee  againat  the  daima  of  the  other  party. 

Ad  obtigatio  aoppoaes  two  peraons ;  the  peraon 
to  whom  the  duty  is  due.  or  the  creditor,  and  the 
person  from  whom  it  i.s  due,  or  ilie  (!•  bitor.  But 
there  may  bo  more  tiian  two  part  u  s  to  an  obliga- 
lio,  either  as  creditorcs  or  debitores,  or  both,  ali  of 
whom  may  be  comprehended  nndar  the  ^neral 
name  of  rei.*  With  reference  to  a  peiaon  who  is 
under  the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called 
correus.  But  when  there  are  several  parties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  are  proocrly  several  obligationes, 
ind  this  is  the  oaae  whetber  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debittnm  an  aeveial,  or  the  creditores  are 
aeveral  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the  credi- 
tores an  I  <1.  bilore.'>  are  severaJ.  In  the  obligatio 
pro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores,  or 
the  duties  of  the  several  debitores,  are  detenainate 
paxta  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the  parts 
being  united  in  one  ftnual  obligatio.  There  are 
cai  a  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the  whole 
(foudmt),  or  several  debitores  may  owe  the  whole 
(tolidun)  :    uhi  rt    a  cri  ditor  elaiiiia   the  whole 

Sainst  several  debitores,  there  are,  in  fact,  .several 
Ugationes  binding  on  the  several  debitores.  If 
he  can  only  claim  the  whole  once,  he  may  claim  it 
from  any  of  the  debitores ;  hot  when  he  haa  been 
Kati.-.(iea  ^  one  debitor,  his  whole  claim  ia  extin- 
guished. 

An  obligatio  may  be  unilateral,  that  is,  may  only 
give  nright  of  action  to  one  of  the  partiea  to  it,  as 
HI  the  caae  of  mutnmn,  stipulatio,  and  others ;  or 

it  may  be  bilateral,  that  is.  it  may  give  a  right  to 
eacb  perty  against  the  other,  as  euitio,  venditio, 
loeatio,  oonductio 

It  remaina  to  explain  aome  other  terma  which 
are  of  fteqnent  occurrence. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement  is  con- 
rentio,  pactio,  pactum  conventum,  and  its  essence 
Is  consent:  "  concentwnts  rahiim  gcnerale  eat,  ad 
SSMUl  perttntJU,  de  fuiOu*  ntgotit  conlrahendi  Iratut' 
gendifue  esius  coMtntiunt,  qui  inier  M  Mgunt."* 
Conventiones,  then,  were  juris  gentium,  and,  as  a 
genus,  were  divisible  into  species.  Those  conven- 
tiones which  were  the  foundation  of  a  right  of  ac- 
tion were  called  contractus,  of  which  the  Kouian 
iBwadnowMged  the  fiwr  Unda  already  mention- 
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ed.   Aa  these  contractus  ane  diatiognishcd  bf  par 

ticular  names,  they  have  been  named  by  mouen 
writers  contractus  nominati,  as  opposed  to  other 
contracts  presi  nily  to  be  mentioned,  which  thcj 
have  named  innoiuinati.  (  'ontractcs  nominati,  at 
has  been  shown,  were  contr.n  ts  made  <ir  accompa- 
nied by  oertain  Ibrma :  if  these  forma  were  want- 
ing in  the  eonventio,  it  coald  not  belong  to  the  class 
oreontrnftus  nominati;  but  if  the  matter  of  the  eon- 
ventio was  a  civile  negolium  or  a  civili.s  causa,  it 
formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  the  foundation  of  an 
aetioo  "  prmseri^it  verUt"  or  "  in  fuimm or,  aa  it 
is  clearly  expressed  by  Julian,*  tiiis  ia  the  actio  **ad 
'/nam  necesse  est  confugcre,  qvotica  contraclus  exist- 
unt,  quorum  appfllationes  nuU<t  jure  citili  product 
*unl  "  All  the  eventa  upon  which  these  actions 
could  arise  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following 
heada:  **«i< is lih'uf  dies, out dii»itf/Kjss,aiil /sets 
ut  de$,  aul  facio  ut  facias."  An  example  of  the  first 
class  will  show  the  difference  between  these  iiiiioiu- 
inate  and  numin  iie  contracts  :  if  I  give  a  man  iiior.- 
ey  for  a  thing,  this  is  buying  and  sellwg,  and  is  a 
nominate  contract ;  but  if  I  give  a  man  a  thing  for 
another  thing,  this  is  exchange,  and  it  is  an  innom- 
inate contract,  but  still  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  ci- 
vilis  oMiiMtic).  These  innominate  contracts  take  the 
name  of  contracts  from  their  resemblance  to  proper 
contracts  in  the  Roman  sense ;  but,  as  they  are  not 
referrible  to  any  one  of  aoch  oontracia,  it  ia  neeea* 
sary  to  form  them  into  a  separate  class.  These 
contracts,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  descrijiliMn  jujt 
given  of  them,  have  their  toundation  in  an  act  (a 
giving  or  doing)  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  so  far  re- 
semble contracts  re.  Accordingly,  the  contract  ia 
not  complete  ao  long  aa  a  thing  remaina  to  be  given 
or  done  by  the  debitor ;  and  the  creditor  may  havr; 
his  action  {condictio)  for  the  recovery  of  a  ilung 
which  he  has  ^iven,  and  for  which  the  debtor  has 
not  made  the  return  (a  giving  or  an  act)  agreed 
upon.  The  creditor  has  also  his  action  generally 
(prttscriptis  vrrbit)  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, or  for  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  its  non-performance. 

AH  other  conventiones  were  simply  pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  origi- 
nally the  f«)undation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleaa  at 
answers  (txcepiiones) ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement  (con- 
rcnlio,  paelio)  could  not  he  referred  to  the  one  or 
other  class  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  right  of 
action.  Now  all  con  vent  ionea  were  the  foundation 
either  of  aetionee  or  of  exceptionea.  Conventionea 
were  oontraetns  when  they  were  made  wKh  oer« 
tain  forms ;  when  they  were  not  made  witli  these 
forms,  but  still  on  gmxl  consideralion  (causa),  they 
were  the  foundation  of  a  civilis  olib^atio.  When 
there  was  no  causa,  there  was  no  obligatio  created 
by  such  eonventio,  and  it  ia  added,*  *'  therefore  a 
nuda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio,  but  an 
exceptio  :"  whence  it  follows  that  a  nuda  pactio  is 
a  (lactio  sine  causa,  or  a  pactio  for  the  Hrni  fit  of  one 
party  only.  Sometimes  nuda  eonventio  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  nuda  pactia*  It  ia  a  mistake  to  say 
that  pactum  by  itself  meana  a  one-aided  contract. 
Pactum  is  a  term  as  general  as  eoaventio(piBeiMi 

a  ptutionc — csl  aulcm  pactio  diiorum  pfuriumts  in 
idem  plaatum  consensus*),  and  is  a  part  of  all  con- 
tracts, as  eonventio  is  There  might  be  a  pactum 
or  pactio  relating  to  marriage,  the  establishment  of 
a  aenritus  in  provincial  lands,*  and  other  mattera. 
But  pactum,  as  included  in  the  law  of  obligationes, 
obtained  a  liuuted  signification  ;  and  it  was  used  to 
signily  agreements  not  included  among  t!ie  con- 
tractus, but  still  binding  agreements,  as  Leing  found- 


I.  (Dig.  19,  tit.  3  ;  "  Dc  onHcnpt^t  vtrbii,"  Ac) — t.  (Dig  t 
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ed  00  a  causa.  Some  of  these  obligatory  poela 
were  b»  fouudatioii  or  an  actio  civilis,  and  aome 
of  them  were  inroteeted  by  the  pmtor :  ait  prwtor : 

*•  Pacta  eonvenfa  qtur  nftpi,-  <Ui!o  mdlo  nfipir  tidrertuai 
Itget  plebtscita  scnatus  consiUla  tdtcta  dtcrcta  pnnci- 
pum  ncque  fuo  frau*  cui  eorum  fiat  facia  erunt  «erra> 
90."*  The  partiea  to  a  pactum  were  aaid  "jM£iaei.'* 
.Anything  might  bp  the  subject  of  a  **  factum**  which 
did  not  involve  an  illoijality.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  uiis  still  illegal,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stipulatio  or  any  otber  fonn.  The 
matter  relating  to  pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the  Di> 
geat  under  the  bead  of  ObUniionea  et  AeUonee,* 
but  in  the  aame  book  with  the  titlea  Da  Joriadie> 


tionc,  A,c. 

Savigny  contciuls  that  the  notion  of  agreement, 
or  of  contract  in  its  general  sense  (ver/rsf),  is  too 
narrowly  cooeeiTed  by  jurists  In  general.  He  de- 
Iknea  agreement  to  be  the  "union  of  several  persons 
in  one  concordant  dcelaralion  of  will  whereby  their 
legal  relations  are  (ieteriiiinetl."  Consequently,  the 
notion  of  contract  or  agreement  must  be  extended 
to  other  things  than  to  contracts  whidt  produce 
obligationes :  for  instance,  tradition  is  characterized 
by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreetnent ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  declaration  of  Ilit-ir  will  l>y  the  parlies  to  the 
tradition  is  insufhcicnt  to  effect  complete  tradition 
without  the  external  act  by  which  posseaaion  n  ac- 

Snired,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  essence  of 
lio  agreement.  In  lilce  manner,  easements  {$enn- 
lii#«f)  takr  ir  risM  from  a;,'re('int'iit.  Ttir  imper- 
fect conception  of  an  agncmenl  has  arisen  from  not 
separating  in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement 
from  those  acts  for  which  such  obligatory  agree- 
ment is  generally  a  preparation,  and  of  which  it  is 
an  accompaniment  This  becomes  more  apparent 
i(  we  consider  the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real 
Hgreement,  but  without  any  obligation  :  it  is  merely 
a  giving  and  receiving  by  mutual  consent.  This 
jeoaral  notion  irf*  agreement  is  contained  In  the 
Wmds  of  rilpian  already  quoted,  in  which  he  de- 
fines partio  tt)  be  "  duorum  jiliirmmre,"  &.C.  It  docs 
not  seiin,  however,  that  tlic  llomans  applied  the 
ferms  pactio,  pactum,  and  cooventio  to  any  agree- 
ments except  tboae  which  were  the  fbondation  of 
obligationes  * 

PoUicitatio  is  a  proffer  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  vvliu  i>  uillin;,'  fu  U'^n-i-  {poUtntalio  nfferentis 
MoUm  promittum*).  A  polticitalio,  of  course,  cre- 
ated no  obligatio.  The  word  is  llreqoently  used 
with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a  person  to  a 
state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such  as  the  pnnn- 
isc  til  <  r(  rt  a  liutliiing,  Id  exhibit  public  shows,  Ac. 
Such  polliciialiones  were  binding  when  there  was 
a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with  reft  rence  to  a  dig- 
nity {iawr)  conferred  or  to  be  conferred.  A  pollici- 
tatio  sine  causa  was  also  obligatory  if  the  {>orson 
ll^an  to  do  what  he  had  proini.se(l,  as  if  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  building  or  cleared  the  ground 
<//wr  ihcatro  «x  praat0ntmpetUeitaHtmihi»  muUm  <lc» 
Unttu*). 

A  person  who  vowed  anything  was  also  bound 

(py/o  obligatus) 

(Gains,  iii  ,  88.  dic—lnst.,  iii.,  tit.  13,  «S:c.— Dig 
47,  til  7,  Dc  Ohligalwmbua  et  Actionihus. — Miihlen- 
brucb,  poctnna  Paiukctarutn,  lib.  til,  J)e  OiiligatioH' 
'Is*.— Ifareion,  Lehrbueh,  &e.  The  matter  of  ob* 
ligationes  is  arranged  by  Cans,  Systrm  liet  Romia- 
rhen  Ctrilrechts,p.  60.  Vom  Ohligationenreckt.) 

OBOLUS    (Vtd  Dhu  iiMA  ) 

OBSIDIONA  LIS  COllONA.  (  Kid.  Cokona.  p 
.800.) 
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OCCUPATIO.  The  word  is  used  by  Oieere'  la 
express  Uie  aoqniaition  of  ownership  by  oceopatMn, 
or  the  taking  possession  of  that  which  has  no  own- 
er. .\in(ing  the  mndes  of  acquiring  ownership 
"  naturali  ratione,"  that  is,  by  such  means  as  arc  is 
all  nations  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  means  of  a» 
quiring  ownership.  Gains*  enumerates  the  takiof 
possessioo  of  those  things  quae  noUi'-a  sunt,  as  aa- 
imals  of  the  chase,  birdn  and  Asheataod  snnh  thiiy 
are  said    occupaniis  j'un."* 

•OCHNE  {oxvTi),  the  Pear-tree,  or  I'yrua  cemmL 
nU.   Theocritus  has  Axvof.  ( i^td.  Prsus.)* 

•OCHRA  (C>xpo.\  our  Yellow  Ochre,  t  e.,  the 
ochrey  brown  iron  ore  of  .Jameson  It  was  nu.ch 
used  by  the  ancant  painters,  ami  likewise  a."  a 
medicine.' 

•OCHHUS  (uxi»(),  the  Puum  Ockryt,  a  species 
of  Pease  thai  giowa  plentifttlly  among  corn  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.' 

•OCIMOEI'DES  {uKiuouiSi  0,  a  plant,  whu-b  Mai- 
thiolus  and  Ifauhin  hold  In  I'C  a  speeles  of  Lt/rh'ut , 
an  opinion,  however,  winch  is  rejected  by  Lkxlo- 
naeoa.  Sprengel  agrees  with  I^obelius  and  Dale- 
champ  in  referring  it  to  the  Saponaria  Ocimmie*  '* 

•(yCIMUM  or  CCYMUM  {hKiitm,  6ievum),  a 
plant,  which  .Adams  makes  the  same  with  IM  Clicy* 
mum  Bastltcum,  or  Sweet  Basil.* 

O'CREA  {Kvrifiii),  a  Qrenve,  a  Leggin.  A  pair 
of  greaves  («vni«ik()  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  eompleie  equipment  of  a 
Greek  or  Ktruacan  warrior  {rid.  Ahhk,  p.  94),  and 
likewise  of  a  Koman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Seivias 
Tullius.*  They  were  made  ofbronzi*,"  uf  brass,** 
of  tin,"  or  of  silver  and  gold,"  with  a  lining  proba* 
My  of  leather,  fell,  or  cloth.  Another  method  of 
fitting  them  to  the  leg  so  ns  nut  to  hurt  it  was  lif 
the  interposition  of  that  kind  of  .siHinge  which  was 
also  used  i'uT  the  lining  of  helmets  {nd.  G.tLeA.  p 
466),  and  which  Aristotle  describes  as  being  re- 
markable for  thinness,  density,  and  llrmnesa.  llw 
greaves,  lined  with  these  materials,  as  they  were 
fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  1^,  probably  re 


I.  (Off.,  I.,  7.)— a.  (ii.,  M,  Ac.)— 3.  (Dif  41,  l;»  1  -D<  fc 
quirfndo  wrura  Joniinio.")— 4.  (Hon.,  Odym.,ya^  IW— Ito 
orntu*.  Idyll..  I..  134.— AifauM,  Append.,  ■.*.)— S.  (DioMMr.r. 

lOh,  — Ail»m»,  Append.,  •.  r.)— S.  (Tbruphrast..  H.  P..  m  .  S 
10,— AJairi»,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 7.  (Dioscor..  i»  ,  28.  — G»Jrn.  l>« 
Sirapl..  VIII.— Ad.niif,  Append.,  •,  r.)— S.  (Theophr»«..  If  P 
i.,  19.— Id.  ib..  rn.,  1.— Uiooror.,  ji..  ITO.— Adatnt,  Append..* 
T.)— 9.  (Liv.,  I..  43.)— 10.  (Alriru..  FrxK  .1.  cJ.  M»tthi«.)-ll 
(He«.,  Scut..  m.)-ia.  (Hrjin  ,  II  .  HI, I  .  612 -Id.  ih,.  »0 
j  flg-}— »•  ( Virg  ,  -En.,  til.,  tU.-  Id.  ib..  »iii.,  eS4.-  U.  ih  M 
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Bd,  in  many  eam,  no  otber  luteDiog  thaa  their 
dasUcity.  Often,  noTertheless,  they  were  far* 
tber  secured  by  two  straps,  as  may  be  aeen  in 

tbc  wixMlriit  at  p  91  Thf  ir  form  and  appearance 
irill  be  beat  uniierstuod  from  the  preceding  wuod- 
eoL  llie  tipper  flgure  is  that  of  s  firilen  warrior, 
repreiented  uumg  Uie  sctitoturea,  now  at  Munich, 
bdonging  to  tbe  temple  to  iEgina.  In  consequence 
of  the  bending  of  the  knees,  the  grenvc  s  are  seen  to 
project  a  little  above  them.  Thi:>  statue  also  shows 
nrf  4i8tinctiy  the  ankle-rings  {iiTic^i'inu).  which 
tmvtwed  to  Ikaten  Uio  greaves  immediate^  abore 
die  feec.  The  lower  portfon  of  the  same  woodcut 
n-prefents  the  interior  view  of  a  bronze  shield  and 
a  pair  ol  bronze  greaves,  which  were  f*)und  by 
Signer  Campanah  in  the  tumb  of  an  Etruscan 
warrior,  and  which  are  now  presenred  in  the  Brit- 
Mi  Moaemn.  Theae  gresTes  are  made  right  and 
left 

That  the  Ureeks  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  convenient  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
epithet  evKvviudtf,  as  used  by  Homer,  and  from  his 
minotenesa  m  describing  some  of  their  parte,  espe- 
cially the  ankle-ring!?,  whieh  were  sometimes  of 
silver '  The  modern  (Greeks  and  Albanians  wear 
greaves,  in  form  resembling  those  of  iheir  ances- 
tors, but  made  of  softer  materials,  such  as  velvet, 
ernemented  with  goM,  and  fastened  with  books  and 
eyes. 

Amoniz  the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze,  and 
richly  emhof-&<^d,  were  wurti  Ny  thr  gladiators. 
Some  such  have  been  found  at  Poinpeii.*  it  ap- 
peara  that  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  greaves 
weie  not  enliraljr  laid  aside  as  part  of  the  amour 
of  the  eoUiera.*  At  an  earlier  period  the  heavy- 
armed  wen  asingle  greavc  on  the  right  lee  * 
gins  of  ox-hide  or  strong  leather,  probably  of  the 
fOTTO  already  described,  and  designated  by  the  same 
names  both  in  Greek  and  Latin*  were  worn  by  agri> 
enftoral  labonrera*  and  by  huntsmen.* 

OCTOBER.    {V,d.  Caie.m.ar,  Roman  ) 

OCTO'l'HOKON     (Vid.  Lectica.  p.  571.) 

(ECUS.    ( Vid  lIocaK,  Romas,  p.  517.) 

•Ojt  or  01£  (if,  oI«)»  the  Pynu  $oriu»,  or  Ser- 
viee-tree.  Its  ftnit  is  Milled  ota  bf  Dieooorides.* 

•CENANTHE  (ohuveri),  a  plant,  about  which 
many  conjectures  have  been  formed.  Sprengel  pre- 
fers that  of  I.Aibeliu.s,  who  held  it  to  be  the  I'cdicu- 
Imru  tuber osa,  L.  "  From  ray  acquaintance,  how- 
ever," observes  Adams.  "  with  the  (Etuntke 
nelloida,  or  Parsley  Waterdropwort,  I  cannot  help 
tkinking  that  tt  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dioscorides.  I  he  Qi^nanthe  crocata,  a  .^p'  - 
cies  very  similar  in  appearance,  but  very  diflerent 
in  quality,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  although 
Dr.  Milligan  holds  it  to  be  the  (Enantke  of  Celsus. 
The  term  oii>dii^  is  likewise  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  the  wild  vine."* 

*II  A  small  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  It  is 
snpposed  to  have  been  the  Saxicola  (Enatuht,  Bcch- 
ateiB.  Its  English  nnne  is  WheaUtr;  iu  Scotch, 

'(KN AS  (eInorX  the  eominoa  PigooB,  or  Csfiuii- 

CENO'PHORL.M  (oivi^opoi).  a  Basket,  or  other 
contrivance  for  carrying  bottles  of  wine ;  a  wine- 
baeket.  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those  who 

t(x>k  !!;eir  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it  on  the 


\,  (ItDtti.,  11..  111.,  Ml.— Id.  lb.,  XI,,  18  )— 2.  (Gfll  PompeiM*. 
ISI7.  plntr  18.— I>iin»lilnn.  PiimiK-ii.  vol.  it.) — 3.  (Lampnd.,  AI. 
a«fcr..  tV#fPt.,  lU)  Rc  Mil.,  i..  90.}— i.  (Horn..  Od.. 

m-  ,  398.— PIm.,  H.  N.,  iix..  7.— P»llwl..  Ua  Re  Ruit.,  i.,  43.) 
—4.  tUor..  ii.,3,3M.>— 7.  (Throphnwt.,  II.  P..  ii.,  10.— Aduaa, 

«Md.,  *.)— a.  (TbaaphiMt.,  H.  P.,  vi..  S.^DioMior..  iii., 
—Id.,  v.,       Ad«a».  ApfWML,  ■.  v.>— S.  UiMtol^  H.  A, 
te.  W^Hiii.  Amn» .  a.  «>-IOl  ( AifsMnB.     v..  II.) 


road.'  A  slavt,  called  the  wiae-bemr(«tiyaorKa*j 
carried  it  probably  on  hia  back. 
•OENOTHE'RA  (oli-oSnpa),  according  to  Spren- 

gel,  the  Epilobium  angusiitf' nim.  nr  narrow-leaved 
Willow-herb.  "The  commentators,  however,"  re- 
marks Adams,  **  are  in  general  verf  imdeoided  i» 
gardingii/'* 

•(ESTRUS  (o/trrpof ).  "  Bochart  and  Aldrovan- 
di."  remarks  Adams,  have  proved  mo.st  satisfacto- 
rily, that  by  the  Greek  poets,  dec.,  the  tenns  alarfm 
and  iivuii^  were  used  indiSMhahttiely ;  but  that  Ar- 
istotle and  other  vrriteia  on  matters  of  science  a(^ 
ply  the  Ibrmer  to  a  species  of  gadfly  (meaning,  I 
presume,  the  (Estrus  iirrt,  or  Breeze),  and  the  lat- 
ter to  a  six-eies  of  hyr-s(  Hy  (the  TabanuM  hm%nua). 
This,  ii  app<.ar3  to  mc,  is  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  But  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  pvu^  of 
,f!lian.  professes  himself  iin:i»»!r  tti  ilr  trrminc  wheth- 
er It  wa.>  a  species  of  (Esiius,  Tuhanus,  or  Hippo- 
f'osca ;  and  in  another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  con- 
jecture, that  tbe  olarpo^  o(  Aristotle  was  a  species 
of  CuUx.  It  seems  agneed  HM  the  Atihu  of  T iigil 
was  the  Bre«>ie."    (  Vid.  .A silos. J* 

OFFE.NDIX.    {Vui.  Ai-ex  ) 

OGUL.MA  LEX.    ( l  ,-,/  I.i  x.  p.  684.) 

OIKIAZ  AIKH  (o'lKtac  dtK/;).  an  action  to  rccovva 
a  hoose,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  actiun  wberq 
property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  the  dicasts 
decideif  (iteSiKaeev)  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
hou^c  Iw  lunyed.  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (lnt':>ia- 
atv).  Noihui^  farther  bein^  requisite,  tlie  suit  was 
an  arifttiTof  uyuv.  Certain  speeches  of  lytiaa, 
Isa>.us.  and  Hjrperides,  which  are  now  lost,  wwa 
upon  this  sabject.  The  oUinc  i^Ikti  was  only  to 
rover  tlic  house  itself,  the  l)y-f,'(iiie  rents,  or  mesne 
prolits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called  evouum 
dlnij.    {Vid  E.NoiKiou  Dike.)* 

OFFICIUM  ADMlSSiO'X^UM.    {YU.  Annaai- 

ONALIS.) 

OI-NOCHOOI  (oJvov'wO     (Vid  SvMro5i7M) 
OIOM.STICE  {piuiiaTtKti).    {Vid.  Dwisx-no,  ^ 
36y  ) 

•OIJ'VA,  tbe  Olive-tree.  ( Vid.  Elau  and  Co* 
Tiitoa.) 

OLLA,  ant.  AULA.*  dim.  OLLTJLA  O-f^r^r  \ 
Tpo{,  x^Tpa,  dim.  x^rpif),  a  vessel  of  any  material, 
round  and  plain,  and  having  a  wide  nooth  t  a  pel, 
ajar. 

Besides  being  made  of  earthenware*  (6orpa«/va. 
tesiacta)  and  bronie  C(oX«i},  tmea,*  «imm  ;*  Ac'Ak 

X<</«ro{-'*),  the  ancients  also  made  these  vessels  of 
dilTlrtiil  kirwls  of  stone,  wtiii  h  were  turnid  w|>on 
ilie  lathe  At  I'leurs.  a  vdlage  near  Chiavenna.  to 
the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  roanufactnre 
of  veaaeht  from  the  potstone  found  in  a  neightx)ur> 
ing  monntain  is  stin  carried  on,  and  has  probably 
existed  there  from  the  time  of  I'liny,  who  makes 
express  mention  of  it."  Some  of  these  vessels  are 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to 
bear  the  fire,  are  used  for  cooking  (OcmU*  sfrwr^ 
tare  eUam  pnllh,  ne  aduraiur**). 

The  fiilowinp  wofxlciit  is  taken  from  a  v.Tse  in 
the  Hiitish  MuMiini,  which  wa>  found  at  Canino  in 
Etruria.  The  painting  upon  it  rejirrsents  the  stoiy 
of  Medea  boiling  an  old  ram  with  a  view  to  oer- 
suade  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  put  him  to  death.** 

1.  (Ilor  .  .S.jf  ,.  I  ,  VI..  I0'»  — Jiiv..  Sat.,  v.i..  11— Per«..  S«., 
T.,  140.— .Mmt..  VI.,  ""ti.— Af'ul^'ius,  .Mi  t..  vin.— Trrtull.,  ])<■  Jr. 
iun..».)— S.  (Pl.n..  11  N..  »\i)v.,ti,  ,.  !«.)— 3.  iThrophni.-'  H 
P..  ix.,  10.  —  Di'«ciir.,  IV..  lie.  —  .\d.ini,,  Ap[M-nii..  ».  r.)  —  4 
(^f'ltTin,  N.  A..  VI.,  37.— .\ihiin»,  Aiij  i  ni!..  »  T.i -5.  (Mficr.  All 
Prtf  ..  p-  49*.)  —  9.  (PUul.,  Aulul  ,  imMitn.)  — 7.  (Ant.-ihaaiN 
ap.  Aihcn..  I..  70.)— S.  {Mtf^  Fab.,  M9.— Catd,  De  R.>  Rut., 
81.)-».  (OrwJ,  Met.,  rii.,  Ii4-ni.)-10.  (Herod.,  i..  48.)— 11 
(H.  N..  Sa,  ■-  M.H-lt  cVano  N«a.  MuvtlU  p.  Ml 
•d.  Mercari.— Fmos,  •.  T.ialH.)— II.  (0«M,  Mat..«iiI,M 
«l.~Knia-,FM>.,M.) 
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The  pot  has  a  round  bottom,  and  is  supported  by  a  tri- 
pod, under  which  ia  a  large  fire.  The  ram,  restored 
to  youth,  is  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  out  of  the  pot. 
Instead  of  being  supported  by  a  separate  tripod,  the 
vessel  win  touMtimes  made  with  the  feet  all  in  one 
piece,  and  It  wm  then  called  in  Greek  rpinovf  {vul. 

Tmpos),  x^Tpi'iTTOVf,*  ami  m^x'Trur;^^-. 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to  boil 
water  or  cook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pots  to 
carry  firejjust  as  is  now  done  by  the  modem  inhab- 
ftants  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily  *  They  also  used 
jmall  j)(its  rontaiiiinj:  fur  am!  pitdi.  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  sieges  by  throwing  th(  m  Irnin  -slings  and 
mihtary  engines. 

A  late  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  informs  us  that  the 
Turks  wash  their  hands  in  the  fbtlowing  manner : 
A  boy  or  sen-ant  pours  water  upon  the  hands,  the 
water  falling  into  a  vessel  which  is  placed  under- 
neath to  receive  it  '  So  in  the  Odyssey,*  a  servant 
brings  water  in  a  golden  ewer  (upojt^^),  and  pours 
it  upon  the  hands  of  the  guest  over  a  jar  (Xe^n)  of 
silver.  Numerous  passages  of  ani^ioni  authors  show 
that  this  practice  has  always  pn  vaiU  d  in  the  same 
countries. 

The  Argives  and  .^fginetans  drank  out  uf  small, 
eoane  pots  of  their  own  manafacture,  rather  than 
imrehase  cups  of  superior  quality  frmn  Atbeoa.* 

tVid.  Fictile,  p.  440  ) 

Oiia-  were  al.sn  nsnl  tn  hold  solids  and  keep  them 
in  store,  while  amphoric  rendered  the  same  service 
fal  regard  to  liquida.  (Ftf.  AMraoxA.)  Thus  grapes 
were  kept  in  jara  as  at  present.*  Although  pots 
were  commonly  made  solely  with  a  view  to  utility, 
and  were  therefore  destitute  of  oriianiciit  aiul  with- 
out handles,  yet  they  were  somt  tiines  made  with 
two  handles  («ur<w)  like  amphora? ;  and.  when  they 
were  well  turned  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth 
and  neat,  and  so  large  an  tO  holfl  aix  congii  (=4^ 
gallons  nearly),  they  were, as  we  lean  from  natOb' 
«onsidered  very  beautiful. 
Pots  were  oaed,  as  with  us,  in  gardening.* 
Another  veiy  fcmarkable  use  of  these  vesseto  of 
earthenware  among  the  Oreeka  was  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  l>e  exposed,*  or  to  be  carried  any- 


I.  (Hfi..  Op.  et  Die».  748.— Schol.  in  Soph.,  Aj..  M05.>— S. 
i.\pn.,  Ilfllcn..  5,  ^  4.)— 3.  (Fp!1(iwi'«  F.icnniiim  m  A«in 
Minor,  p.  153.)— 4.  (i.,  13/5.)— 5  (Hcnui,.  v  ,  hv  i-O.  (C,,!.,  I)- 
Re  Rii»t.,  xii.,  43.)— 7.  (Hipp.  Maj.,  p.  153,  IM,  ed.  Ileindorfr.) 
—a.  (Cktr,.  I).-  He  Riiit  .M.)— «.  (ATi»tO|llL,HM.,IH>.  MAot 

9*  lue.— Mmrii.  •.  *■  'B/x^'Mitii.) 


I  wnere.'  Hence  the  eipoeare  of  cbiMroa  waa  ma 
ed  kyj^Tplfyaty*  and  tiie  miserable  women  wlio  ptae 

tised  It  iyxvrpimptat* 

In  monumental  inscriptions  the  term  r'Ja  is  rt» 
quently  applied  to  the  pots  which  were  used  to  re- 
ceive the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  inferior  members  ol 
a  family,  and  whieh  were  either  expoaeil  to  view  ic 
the  niches  of  the  Coi.rMB.tninM,  or  immured  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  tlie  lid  only.  Some  good  spe- 
cimens of  cinerary  oils'  are  preserved  in  the  IJrUish 
Museum,  in  a  small  apartment  so  constructed  as  ts 
exhibit  accurately  tbe  manner  of  arranging  then. 
(Yii.  above,  p  2^7.  SM,  Ml,  and  nomermia  pbilea 
in  Bartoh's  Aniiclii  Sepderi.) 

The  lid  of  the  oUa  wa.s  called  lriOr,ua  and  itpercu- 
ium.  It  generally  corresponded  in  the  material  and 
the  style  of  ornament  with  the  ei|a  itaeif.* 

♦OLOLYGON  (6Ao?.v;  (J,.),  the  name  of  an  an- 
imal," says  Adams,  "  mentioned  by  Theocritus. 
The  .bi  holi  calls  it  a  swallow  ;  some  have  refer- 
red it  to  the  lark ;  and  others  have  supposed  it  a 
frog !  From  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
(t.«.,from  6AaiUtyy>,l  am  diapoeed  to  agree  with  the 
scholiast."* 

•OLOST'ION  {6X6auov),  a  plant  mentioned  bf 
Dioscorides.  "  Little,  however,  can  be  made,"  says 
Adams,  "  from  his  brief  description  of  it.  It  is  de- 
cidedly no/  the  SieUana  //o/offrum,  or  Greater  Sticb* 
wort,  as  Ruellius  supiKised  ;  nor  the  Ptantapo  attt- 
can.1,  as  Dodonaeus  suggested.  Whether  or  not  the 
HoloaUum  umbellatum.  as  Tabermontanus  and  Spren- 
gel  contend,  possesses  the  rcquniteohaiacter,  I  dara 
not  venture  to  decide,  as  I  have  no  aequaintanee 
whh  that  plant."* 

OLYMPIAD  {'O^vfxniuc),  the  most  celebrated 
chroiKtiogical  a'ra  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  pt-riod 
of  four  years,  which  elapeed  between  each  celebra- 
tion of  the  OijrmiMO  gamea.  The  oWmpiada  begaa 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  vietory  of  CorcHNW  in  the 
footrace,  which  happened  in  the  year  B  (\  776.' 
Timaeus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  tiourished  U.C. 
264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  arranged 
events  according  to  the  conquerore  in  each  oljra' 
piad,  with  whieh  mn  he  compared  the  yeara  of  the 
.Attic  archons,  the  .Spartan  eph(»rs.  and  that  of  the 
.Argive  priestesses.*  Ills  practiceofret-ording events 
by  olympiads  was  followed  by  Pulybius,  Diodorui 
Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  sometimes 
by  Pansanfas,  iBian,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Arrian,  dke. 
It  is  twice  adopted  by  Thucydides*  and  Xenophon 
The  names  oi  the  comjuerors  m  the  footrace  were 
only  used  to  designate  the  olympiad,  not  the  con- 
querora  in  the  other  contests.  Tbucydides,*'  bow- 
ever,  deoigoatea  two  olyminada  by  the  name  of  the 
oonqoerora  In  the  pancratium  ;  but  this  appears 
only  to  have  been  done  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  these  victors,  both  o(  whom  contjuered  Iwu  e  in 
the  pancratium.  Other  writers,  however,  adhere 
so  strictly  to  the  praetiee  of  designating  the  olym- 
piad only  by  the  conqueror  in  the  rootraoe,  that  even 
when  the  same  person  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
other  contests  as  wi  ll  .is  in  the  footrace,  they  only 
mention  the  latter.  Tlius  Diodorus'*  and  Panaa- 
nias'*  only  reooid  the  conquest  of  Xenophon  of  Co^ 
inth  in  the  footrace,  although  he  had  also  conquered 
at  the  same  festival  in  the  pentathlum. 

The  writers  who  make  u.s''  of  the  asra  of  the 
olympiads  usually  give  the  nutnber  of  the  olympiad 
(the  firet  corresponding  to  B  C.  776),  and  then  tte 
name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace.    Some  wn» 

1.  (Ari«laph.,Thewn.,  512-510.— S.  hoi.  ad  lor.)-^.  !ll»>ch. 
■.  T.)  — 3.  tSuidM,  «.  T.)  — 4.  (Il.  n,!..  i.,  4s.  —  r  .:  ,  i.  c  ' 
-5.  Cnirocril.,  vii  ,  13fl.  —  Adan.s.  Apppi.J  ,  ».  v.)  — d.  (Dun 
nil.,  IV.,  11. — Oalrn,       Sirupl.,  viii. — Aiiairu.  ApptuJ.,  ».  t.)- 

7.  iI'aui..  r..  H,  ♦  3.— Id.,  viii.,  26,  ♦  3.— StratK),  p  355.)- 

8.  (Pulyb.  111.,  12.  1.)— 9.  (III..  8;  T.,4«.)— 10  (Hrllcn  .  i 
8,  t  I  i  H.,  3,  ♦  10—11.  lU  ocj-ia  (XI  u.,  »4,»a 
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Itm  siao  speak  of  evenu  as  bappening  in  Uw  firat, 
Moond,  third,  or  fourth  jrear,  aa  tiie  oaae  bmj  be,  of 

a  eertain  olympiiid ;  hat  Mhen  do  not  give  the  sep- 
arate years  of  each  olympiad  The  rules  for  con- 
»erling  olympiads  into  tlie  year  DC,  and  nee  ver- 
u,  are  given  under  Calkixdak  (Gkeek),  p.  191 ;  but, 
a»  Uua  is  trouUesomc,  we  subjoio  for  ihe  use  of  the 
ftodent  a  list  of  the  olympiads,  with  the  yean  of  the 
Christian  arra  cnrrrsponding  to  them,  from  the  be- 
finnin<;  uf  the  olymiiiaii*  to  A  D  301.  To  save 
space,  the  separate  y*  .trs  of  cacli  olympiad,  with  the 
corruspondiog  years  B.C.,  are  only  givea  from  the 
47th  to  the  IMth  OlymiriBd,  as  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  Grecian  history  ;  in  the  other 
olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.  In  consult- 
ing the  fiilloNs  in^;  t.ihle,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Olympic  gaincb  were  celebrated  about  midsum- 
mer {wiJL  Olthpic  Gamki),  and  that  the  Attic  year 
commenced  at  about  the  same  time.  If,  therefore, 
an  event  happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic 
/ear,  the  year  B.C.  must  he  reduc*  i!  !)>•  one  Thus 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
.  6th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  following 
table  to  B.C.  400 ;  but,  as  bis  death  happened  in 
Thargelion,  t^e  llth  month  of  the  Attie  year,  the 
year  H  C  must  he  reduced  hy  one,  whidi  glTW  US 
B  C.  399,  the  true  date  of  liis  dealh. 
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.Many  of  (he  anrii  nt  writers  did  not  consider  his- 
tory to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  or  Corcebus,  and 
ramnled  aa  fabuloua  the  eventa  aaid  to  have  oocar- 
rad  in  preceding  times  ' 

The  old  olyini>iad  ten  appears  <»nly  to  have  been 
used  liy  wrilcrs.  and  esjiecialiy  liy  liistonan.H  ft 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  adopted  by  any 
atate  in  pablie  doeumenta.  It  ia  never  found  on  any 
coiaa,  and  aeaicrly  c  vrr  on  inieriptions.  There  are 
only  two  Inacripiions  published  by  B5ckh  in  which 
it  appears  tn  [»■  n^cti  *  A  new  (dyiiipiail  jrra,  Iwiw- 
ever,  came  iiiio  use  under  the  Koiaan  emix  rurs, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  ud  wa.s  u.srd  in 
public  documento.  Thia  sra  (Mgina  in  01.  337,  3 
(A  D.  131).  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  .\tlir  tis  .  and,  afcordinyly,  we  find 
01.  227.  3.  .xpukfti  ul  as  the  first  olympiad  01.  228, 
3  (A.D.  IJ.'i).  as  the  second  olympiad,  &c* 

OLY.MPIC  GAMES  ('OAtycrta).  the  greatest  of 
die  national  festivals  of  the  Greeka.  It  was  cele- 
brated at  Olyinpia  in  Elis.  the  name  ^ivrn  to  a  small 
plain  to  the  west  of  Pisa,  wiiich  was  bounded  on 
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the  north  and  northeast  by  the  mnnnlaiitft  (Vdiu 
and  Olympus,  on  the  south  by  the  nrc-r  .\ipbeas, 
:iihI  nti  the  west  by  the  Cladeus,  which  tio'A-«  inlg 
the  .Mpheus.  Olympia  does  not  tppear  to  ttave 
been  a  town,  but  rather  a  cullectioi'  of  u;mplea  aai 
public  buildings,  tiie  description  cf  wtuch  doea  not 
come  within  the  plan  of  this  wuik. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  paines  is  turied  ii 
obscurity.  'ITie  legends  of  ilic  Eiean  priests  aitrib. 
uted  the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idan 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  Uie  tikoe  of  CroM^ 
According  to  their  aooount,  Rhea  committed  liei 

nrwtiorii  Zins  to  the  Idteao  Dactyli.  al^i  called 
(  un  ics,  ol  wlioiii  five  hrothers,  Hcrarjf.v,  I'auiiK- 
us.  Epimedcs,  la.<;ius,  and  Idas,  came  lioiii  Ma  in 
Crete  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  bad  been  erected 
toCranoabjrtlwmenortheOoltteoAge:  andHera* 
cles,  the  eldest,  ronqncred  his  brothers  in  a  ftMitrace, 
and  was  crowned  with  the  w  ihl  olive-tree.  HeracU.-* 
hereupon  established  a  conte^^t,  which  was  to  b« 
celebrated  every  five  years,  becaii»o  be  and  liia 
brothers  were  five  in  number.'  Ft  Ay  yeara  after 
Deucalion's  flood  they  aaid  thrt  Clymenus,  the  son 
of  Cardis,  a  descendant  of  the  Idran  Heracles, 
came  from  Crete  and  celebrated  the  festival .  bul 
that  EndymioD,  the  son  of  i£tbliiis,  deprived  Ciy« 
menus  of  the  sovereigBtj,  and  olliered  the  Itiofdoai 
aa  a  prtia  to  hie  sons  in  tlie  foomce;  that,  a  gea> 
eration  ailer  Endymion,  the  fintival  was  celettrMed 
by  Pelops  to  th<'  tionniir  of  tlie  Olympian  Zi  vjs ; 
that  when  lheson.'<of  IViups  \verc.scalt«  r«-d  ihruugh 
Peloponnesus,  .Amylhaon,  the  son  of  Crethrits  and 
a  relative  of  Endyniion,  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him 
aueeeeded  Pefiaa  and  Nelena  la  conjunction,  then 
Aogcas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  scm  of  .Amphitry- 
on, after  the  taking'  of  Klis  Allirwanl  t).\>lHS  is 
riicntioncil  as  prc-^iding  over  the  [j.iiiics,  and  then 
they  are  said  to  have  been  discontinued  till  tbeir 
revival  by  Iphitua.*  Most  ancient  writers,  Iwwever, 
attribute  the  institution  of  the  games  to  Heracles, 
tlie  son  of  Amphitryon,*  while  utturs  represeol 
..\treus  as  their  founder.* 

Strabo'  rejects  all  these  leeends,  and  says  thai 
the  festival  was  first  instituted  aAer  the  return  at 
the  Ueraclid*  lA  the  Pdoponoeaua  by  the  J£urtiaa% 
who  vnited  thmaelvea  with  the  Elcans.  It  b  io^ 
possible  111  say  what  credit  is  to  he  givrn  to  the  atf 
cient  traditions  respf  ctin;^  tlie  instUuUun  of  the 
festival ;  but  they  appc  ar  to  show  that  religious 
festivab  had  been  celebrated  at  Oiymput  ftwa  tbt 
eailieat  thnea,  and  it  ia  difleolt  to  oooeeiTe  llwl  lha 
relo[)onnesian3  and  the  other  Greeka  WOVU  IttT* 
attached  such  iinp^irtance  to  this  festival  QldeM 
Olympia  had  long  twH^-n  recjard»>d  an  a  liallowetl  sjta 
The  first  historical  fact  connected  with  the  Olynk- 
pian  games  is  their  levlTal  by  Iphitus.  king  of  EUi^ 
whi)  is  said  to  have  accomplished  it  with  the  assist, 
ance  of  I.ycuri.'us,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Cl^ 
nstlienes  of  l'i>>.t ;  and  the  names  of  Iplntus  and 
Lycurcus  were  in.scribed  on  a  disc  in  cniumetiiof» 
lion  of  the  event,  which  disc  Paui^amas  saw  in  tht 
Temple  of  Hera  at  Oiympia.*  It  would  appeu 
from  this  tradition,  aaTMilwall*  has  remtttedtthai 
Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  intenai^ 
ed  in  the  establishment  of  the  fer<iival.  and  maial% 
OOllfilKltad  to  priH-iire  the  consent  of  the  other  Pef 
oponncaiaiiB.  The  celebration  of  the  featival  nii^ 
have  been  diaeontlnoed  in  comeqneneo  of  tba 
troubles  consetjiient  upon  the  Doric  invasion,  aot 
we  are  tuld  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  the 
I>elphic  oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  '~testin* 
commotions  and  for  peatilcoce,  wuh  whic  :  "Jreeca 

I.  CPwi«.,  ».  ♦  4.>— «•  (FkiUL,  *..  ^  «  I,  t.y-9.  (AnUcA 
ii.,7.  ♦  ^— Di'kI.  Sic.  it..  14  —  Canip*)^  Strmho.  nri.,  p.  Ma.K 
4.  (Veil.  P»terc.,  i..  7.— llrnnMin,  Pal.  A»l.,  ♦  »,  n.  IO.>--a 
(viii., p. SM, att.}-«.  (IW,  v., 4, «  4 :  VmW. I  l/-rtaUl# 
«s«n  1.  «•*  -7.  (Uin.  of  Onsos.  iU  ».  9IM 
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.  TpbHoB  tbemipon  fndoeed  the  |  dvmonians  were  ezefoded  in  the  Wtb  Oljtninaa 

"  to  H(  rad<'8,  whom  Ihey  had  for- '  because  ihey  had  not  (i  nd  tlie  /iiic  for  vioIaJing  iin 

Elcaii  trrrtlory,  as  meiumneii  ahove and  siuiiJai 
cases  of  exehiuon  are  nteotioiied  by  the  ancieni 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  or  even  tu 

eroiS  the  Alphms  during  the  {rlchratinn  nf  the 
games,  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  duwn  Imm  the 
Typaean  rock.  Only  one  instance  ia  reoordi-d  of  a 
woman  having  ventured  to  be  preaent,  and  she,  al- 
though detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
her  father,  brothers,  and  sun  havini'  )«''  n  viri.irs  in 
the  games.*  An  exoepttun  wa.s  ni.ule  tu  this  law 
in  favour  of  the  pru  sli  .-s  of  Uenit  ter  Cliaiuyne, 
who  sal  on  an  altar  of  while  marble  ofipusile  to  tbo 
Hellanodica;.^  It  would  appear  from  another  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias  that  virgins  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  married  women  were  not  {naftficvovi 
(\i  oi'K  ilpyn'm  \h annrJUn*)  ;  liut  tlalciiifnt  is 
Opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject,  and  the  reading 
of  the  passage  st^ems  to  bo  doubtful.*  Women 
were,  howeter,  allowed  lo«end  rliariots  to  the 
races ;  and  the  first  woman  whos<'  horses  won  the 
prize  was  Cynisca,  tlie  daughter  of  An  linlaiiiiis  and 
sister  of  Agesilaus.*  'I  he  nuniln'r  of  spectators  at 
the  festival  was  very  great ;  and  these  were  drawn 
together,  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
games,  but  partly  through  the  opportunity  it  aflbrd* 
ed  them  of  carrying  on  commercial  transactions 
with  persons  from  distant  places,'  aa  ia  the  case 
with  the  Mohammedan  festivala  at  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Many  of  the  persona  present  were  also  dep> 
uties  i^topol)  sent  to  represent  the  varknis  states 

ofHrerre;  and  we  find  that  these  emhas>-ieri  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  number  of  their  oilcrings, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  general  appearance,  m 
order  to  suroort  the  honour  of  their  native  cities. 
The  most  dnistrions  eitiiens  of  a  state  were  fr» 
qiiently  sent  as  &rupoi* 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pent  ieteris  (Trrvrae- 
TTipii),  that  IS,  aecurdins;  lo  the  ain  ient  innilc  of 


t  then  afllieted. 

Eleans  to  sacrifice 

merly  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  lime 
the  games  were  regularly  celebrated.*  DifTercnl 
dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient  writers, 
riome  placing  his  reviTal  of  the  olympiad  at  B.C. 

)S\,  and  others,  as  Callimaehus,  at  B.C.  82S  »  The 
interval  of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of 
the  festival  was  called  an  olympiad  ;  but  the  olym- 
^ds  were  not  employed  as  a  chronological  sra  till 
itB  victory  of  Combas  in  the  Ibotiaoe,  B.C.  776. 

(  Vi  i  Ol.YMMUH  ) 

The  most  iiii[Kjrtruit  [Mnnt  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  e>italilishinenl  of  the 
iuxetpiay  or  sacK'd  armistice,  the  formula  for  pro- 
etaiming  which  was  inscribed  in  a  circle  on  the  disc 
BCntimiQd  above.  The  proclamation  was  made  by 
peane-heralds  {<nnv6Q^poi\  first  in  Elis  and  afler- 
w».'d  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  it  put  a  slop  lo 
all  warfare  for  the  month  in  which  the  games  were 
celebrated,  and  which  was  called  Itponifvia.  Tbe 
territory  of  Elit  itself  was  considered  especiaUy  sa- 
cred during  its  continnance,  and  no  armed  force 
could  enter  it  without  incurring  the  ^uWi  of  sacri- 
lege. When  the  Spartans,  on  one  cweasion,  su  nt 
forces  against  the  fortress  Phyrcum  and  Lepreum 
during  the  existence  of  the  Olympic  truce  {h  mt^ 
•03lw^irm«aff  ffirovAwf),  they  were  fined  by  the 
Eloaiis,  arn<irilinfj  to  ihe  Olyinpic  law,  2000  inina;, 
beuitr  two  I'lir  each  Hoplite.*  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  lands  were  iiiviolalde 
daring  the  existence  of  the  truce,  but  that,  by  the 
original  agreement  with  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesQS,  their  lands  were  made  sacred  forever,  and 
were  never  to  be  attacked  by  any  hostile  force/ 
and  they  farther  stated  that  the  first  violation  of 
their  territory  was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos.  But 
Ike  EleaiM  themsidTea  did  not  abstain  ftom  arms, 
ana  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  priviiece  would 
have  existed  without  imposing  on  ihcm  the  corre- 
tpondiiiir  duty  of  refraininy;  from  attackiiii.' the  ler- 


ntory  of  their  neighbours.  The  later  Greeks  do  not  1  reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  ela|iscd  between 
appear  to  have  aiamitted  this  claim  of  the  Eleana.  each  fiMtival,  in  the  aame  wi^  as  there  was  only  a 
as  we  find  many  rases  in  which  their  ooonliy  was  space  of  two  years  between  a  rpwrsptV*  According 


made  the  scene  of  war.* 

The  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponncsians  ;  but,  as  its  celebrity  ex- 
leaded,  the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  it,  till  at  length 
il  hwaiiM  a  fieattnd  for  the  whole  nation.  No  one 
WW  alhiwed  to  eontend  In  the  games  but  persons 
of  poreHeDenic  blood  ;  barbarians  mi<^ht  be  specta- 
SOfS,  hot  slaves  were  entirely  excluded.  All  persons 
Who  had  !<•  >Mi  branded  by  tlu-ir  own  states  with 
■tinia,  or  bad  been  guilty  of  any  offence  against 
the  divine  laws,  were  not  permitted  to  contend.* 
When  the  Hellenir  rare  had  been  extended  by  col- 
onies to  Asia,  .VIrica,  and  other  parts  of  Euro(>e. 
persons  contended  in  the  games  from  very  distant 
places;  and  in  later  times  a  greater  number  of 
eonquerora  came  fhrnn  the  colonies  than  fmn  the 
mother-country.  After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to  take  part  in 
tbe  games.  The  emperors  Tiltorius  and  Nero  were 
V>th  conquerors,  and  Pausanias'  speaks  of  a  Roman 
senator  who  gained  the  victory.  During  the  free- 
iora  of  Greece,  even  Greeks  were  sometimes  ex- 
eluded,  when  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
appealed  to  the  Eleans  to  deserve  this  punishm«'nt. 
riie  horses  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  were  excluded 
from  the  chariot-race  through  the  influence  of  The- 
Bistoclee,  because  ho  bad  not  taken  part  with  the 
Mher  Greeks  against  the  Pteniaat.*  All  the  T^ce- 


to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,*  the  Olympic  lestivai 
was  celebrated  at  jn  interval  biiinrtimes  of  49, 
sometimes  of  &U  iaoiiI.!^  ;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
month  of  ApoIloi«ii«,  ii  the  tetter  in  that  of  Parthe* 
niua.  Thia  atateocrt  baa  dvea  riae  to  much  dif« 
ferenee  of  opinlen  fmm  the  time  of  J.  Scaliger  but 
the  explanatioa  o."  Biiokh  In  his  commentary  on 
Pindar  is  the  mart  s<itisfactnry,  that  ibe  Itstival 
was  celebrated  op  the  first  full  moon  after  the  sum 
mer  solstice,  whii  Ji  sometimes  fell  in  the  month  of 
A|M)llotthia,  and  sometimes  in  Parthenins.  both  of 
which  he  consrJers  to  be  the  nanu  ,s  of  Klean  Ol 
Olympian  inontli'i;  consequently,  the  ft  slival  wai 
usually  celebrated  in  the  .\ttic  month  of  llecatooi 
bcon.  It  lasted,  aller  all  the  contests  bad  beer 
intnidnced,  Ave  days,  from  the  11th  to  the  IStb 
days  of  thn  month  inclusive  The  fourth  day  of 
the  festival  was  the  I4th  of  the  month,  which  waa 
the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  which  divided  the 
month  into  two  equal  parts  {Aixoftifvi^  luyra"). 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superin* 
tendence  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  pod  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  th'-  most  sph  ndid  \^orks  of 
art  in  Greece  '*  '1  here  were  also  temples  and  altar% 


f.)-3. 


I.  (Thucyd^      i%  30.— P»u«..  iii.,  8,  ♦  1)— 3.  (Pau».,  S. 
♦  5.— -«U»n,  V.  IT.,  X.,  I.)— 3.  (Paas.,  vi..  20.  «  6.— i  Miiiport 

S'lo*..  N.-r.,  r.  IS      4   (vi..  20,  «  6.)— 5.  {Yul  Va|rk/.iiaiT  id 
Tbr.cr.,  .\.i..n.,  p.  !'.»«.  iyr,)-6.  lP«ii».,  in.,  K  4  1.)— T.  (Vett 
P.Herc  1  .  S.— Ju«!in.  >iii..  5i  "Mrnntu*  ( •l»-n)[ii»cri».*') — 9 
...  (Ihncv.L,  -.1    I'V— Ariaic.  (.  .\!r..  p  I'if,,  I'iT.  Kn.k.".)— V. 

6U,Sa.}— 7.  («  ,  J»,  ♦  (Plul.,  Tbea.,  U —  i  («a  01„  lu.,  3i,  ed.  Uackh.l— 10,  (ScbnJ.  m1  PioJ.,  Ol.,  ».,  6.>- 

>^  ft.  1 11.  triad..  OL.  iii..  la—ecM.  ed  m  H-U         v.,  I«^*si 


Fan.  IMtenT,  p.  4i)4. 
(iSlrabu,  Tili.,  p.  ISB.)— S.  (Xen..  Ilellen 


1.  (Pau«.,  1.  r.)— r  (Cliiilou, 
jrhttcyd_,  T.,  A9.) 

filitt,^n,*«. :  Til.,  4,  4rc.)— C.  (CuDipare  Demonh.,  c.  Ari>- 
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ic  most  of  ttie  other  gods  The  festival  itself  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  games  or  contests 

r(^/<of  iidXuv,  viKo^opiai),  and  the  festive  rites 
fh)pr$)  connected  with  the  sacrifices,  with  the  pro- 
fessions, and  with  the  public  banquets  in  honour  of 
the  conquerors.  Thus  Pausanias  distinguishes  be- 
twtcr  I  Ik-  two  parts  of  the  festival  when  bespeaks 
of  *JV  uyuva  f »'  '0?,vftrrlf  nav^-vpiv  re  'OXtftniaK^v.* 
TTx:  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  individu- 
iSt  is  well  as  the  titeori  or  diepuiles  from  the  Tari- 
taa  states,  nflbred  sacn'fices  to  the  different  gods  ; 
l)Ct  the  clitff  sarridccs  were  ofTrred  by  the  Eleaiis 
in  lue  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order  in  which 
die  Eleans  oflbred  their  sacrifices  to  the  different 
md*  to  (iv^  in  a  pMsage  of  Pausanias.*  There 
has  been  considerable  dispute  among  modem  wri- 
ters, whether  the  paerificrs  were  otfered  by  the 
Eleans  and  the  thcori  at  the  commencement  or  at 
the  termination  of  the  contests :  our  limits  do  not 
allow  OS  to  enter  into  tbe  controTerqr.  but  it  ap- 
peera  most  probeMe  fbat  certain  sacriflees  were 
offered  hy  the  Kleans  as  introductory  to  the  games, 
but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered  till  tbe  con- 
clusion, when  the  flesh  of  the  victims  was  nqnired 
for  the  pablic  baoqiiets  siTen  to  the  Tietora. 

The  contests  oonsisted  ofTariom  trial*  ofstrength 
and  skill,  which  were  increased  in  number  fnun  lime 
to  time.  There  were  in  ail  twenly-fmir  contents, 
eighteen  in  which  n\en  took  part,  and  six  in  which 
boys  enfl»ged,  though  the/  were  never  all  exhibited 
at  one  festival,  since  aome  were  abolished  almost 
immediately  after  their  in'^titiition,  and  others  after 
they  had  been  in  use  only  a  hhort  time  We  .sub 
join  a  list  of  tliese  from  I'ausanias,'  willi  the  date 
of  the  intro<luction  of  each,  commencing  from  the 
Olympiad  of  Conebus:  1.  The' footrace  {6p6/to^), 
which  was  the  only  contest  during  the  first  i:\ 
olympiads.  2.  The  diavXof,  or  footrace,  in  whicli 
the  stadium  was  traversed  Iwiee,  first  iiilrodueed 
In  01.  14.  3.  The  foMxoi,  a  still  lunger  footrace 
4ian  the  diavXac,  introduced  in  01. 16.   For  a  more 

Brticttlar  account  of  the  diavXoc  and  66Xix<K'  vid. 
Amvii.  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out 
ef  the  passage  of  Pausanias  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  In  every  other  case  he  mentions  the 
name  of  the  first  conqueror  tn  eaeh  new  contest, 
but  never  the  name  of  the  cononeior  in  the  same 
contest  in  the  fbllowing  olympiad.  In  this  passage, 
however,  aAer  pivinc  the  name  of  tin'  fit>t  conquer- 
or in  the  diaulo^.  he  adds,  ry  6i  i^ijc  'AKavdof.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  most  be  the  name  of  the 
conqueror  in  the  doliehos,  which  is  also  expressly 
stated  by  Afirieanus.*  4.  Wrestling  (iraAf^)  ;  and.  5. 
The  Pentathlnm  (Th  raOXov).  which  consisted  of  five 
jxcrcisea  (rid.  Pentathi.um ),  both  introduced  in 
01.  18  6.  Boxing  (Tvyftn),  introduwid  in  Ol.  23. 
(Kh(.  Pdoilatos.)  7.  The  chariot-race,  with  four 
iiill^Brown  horses  (lirmjv  reMup  ip6fiiof  ipfut},  in- 
troduced in  01  2.5  R  Tlie  Pancratium  {rrayKfM- 
nw),  (vid.  Pa.ni  uatium)  ;  and.  9  The  horserace 
(Tn-Tor  k/^vc).  lioth  inlro«]uced  in  01  33.  10  and  11. 
The  footrace  and  wrestling  for  boys,  both  introdu- 
ced in  01.  87.  IS.  The  Pentathlnm  for  boys,  intro- 
duced in  Ol.  ns.  but  immediately  afterward  abolish- 
ed. 13  Boxins  tor  boys,  introduced  in  01.  41.  14. 
I  he  f()otrace,  m  winch  men  ran  with  the  equip- 
ments of  heavy-armed  soldiers  {ruv  6trkiTutt  ipofto^), 
btroduoed  In  01.  M,  on  acooont  of  its  tnlning  men 
for  actual  service  in  war.  15.  Tbe  chariot-race 
with  males  (dTT^vi?).  introduced  in  01.  70;  and.  16. 
The  horserace  with  mares  {kuXttij),  descrilwd  by 
Pausanias,'  introduced  in  Ol.  71,  both  of  which 


wore  ab)li8lied  in  01.  R4  17  The  rharict-is« 
with  »wo  full-grown  borsea  [I-ttuv  re/.tiuv  mvuoii\ 
introouced  in  01  93.  18  and  19.  The  cntitt  vt  o! 
heralds  {K^m>Kt()  and  trumpeters  {aakmyKxai),  intro 
duced  in  01.  96.^  20.  The  chariot-race  with  9m 
foals  (irwJwv  Hpfiaaiv),  introduced  in  01.  99.  21 
The  chariot-race  with  two  foalx  (zu'/uv  cxvufMf^ 
introduced  in  01  128.  22  The  horserace  witt 
foals  (iruAof  Ki?.^c),  introduced  in  01. 131.  23.  Th« 
Panerathim  for  boys,  introdaeed  in  01.  145.  84. 
There  was  also  a  horserace  (Iinrof  xrXi/c)  in  which 
boys  rode,»  but  we  do  not  know  the  time  of  its  in- 
tro(lijrti(jn.  Of  these  contests,  the  greater  number 
were  in  existence  in  the  heroic  age ;  but  the  follow- 
ing %vere  inlraduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Eleans: 
all  the  contests  in  which  boys  took  part,  the  foo^ 
race  of  Hoplites.  the  races  in  which  foals  were  em- 
ployed, the  chariot  rare  in  which  mules  were  vse<i, 
and  the  horserace  with  mares  (KuAm}).  The  con- 
tests of  heralds  and  tnimpeten  were  also  prabohly 
introduced  after  the  heroic  age. 

Pansanlas*  says  that,  up  to  the  77th  Olympiad,  all 
tlic  rnntcsts  took  place  in  one  day ;  but.  as  it  was 
found  iin|)ossible  in  that  Olympiad  to  tinif^h  them  all 
in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arrangement  was  madt 
The  number  of  daja  in  tbe  whole  festival  whirh 
were  heneelorth  devoted  to  the  games,  and  the  or 
der  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  have  been  a  sub 
jecl  of  much  dispute  among  modem  writers,  and  ii 
many  particulars  can  he  only  matter  of  conjecturt. 
The  'foUowiog  arrangement  is  proposed  by  Krauae:* 
On  the  flnt  day  the  initlatofy  Mcriflceo  were  oilbr> 
ed,  and  all  the  competitors  classed  and  arranged  by 
the  judges.  On  the  same  day  the  contest  l)ei\veeii 
the  trumpeters  took  place;  aui!  to  this  succtt  icj, 
on  the  same  day  and  the  next,  the  contests  of  the 
boys,  somewhat  in  the  following  order :  the  foal* 
race,  wrestlinp,  boxing,  the  pentathlum,  the  pancra- 
tium, and,  lastly,  the  hor.serace.  On  the  third  day, 
wbicli  appears  to  have  been  tlie  principal  one.  the 
contests  of  the  men  took  place,  somewhat  in  tbe 
following  order :  the  nimple  footrace,  the  diauloe, 
the  doliehos,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  snd 
tbe  race  of  Hoplites.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pen- 
taihlum.  eithi  r  brfore  or  after  the  chariot  and  horse- 
races, which  were  celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the 
same  day,  or  on  the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  benlda 
may  have  taken  place.  Tbe  fifth  day  appean  to 
have  been  devoted  to  prooeaaiona  and  sacrifieesi 
and  to  tbe  banquets  given  by  the  Qeoiia  to  the  oos- 
querore  in  the  games. 

The  judgi-s  in  the  Olympic  games,  called  Hellan^ 
dlc«  CEMflvoAVot),  were  appointed  by  the  Eleaoi) 
who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  festival.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  under  the  superin 
tendence  of  Pisa,  i.i  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Olympia  was  situated  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
the  ancient  legends  the  namee  of  CBnooiaus,  Petopa, 
and  Angeas  as  presidents  of  the  games.  But  aftei 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  on 
the  return  ol  the  Heraclidns,  the  ^Ctolians,  who  had 
bepn  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heraclida?,  settled  in 
Elis,  and  from  this  time  the  iEtolian  Eleans  obtain* 
ed  the  regulation  of  the  fhativa].  and  appointed  the 
presiding  officers.*  Pisa,  however,  did  not  qni«Hly 
relinquish  its  claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administratioa 
The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  three  festi- 
vals in  which  they  had  not  had  the  presidency, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  tbe  Piseans 
obtained  it;  the  34th,  which  was  celebiated  undet 
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the  iupt'riiitrndrnce  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa ;  mil 
the  lOlih.  ct  if  bratf'il  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  I'lscans  and  Arcadians.  These  olympiads  the 
Eleans  called  ivoXvfiKiadts,  as  oelebnied  ooatraiy 
10  law.' 

The  heUano<lica;  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eleans.  Pausanias*  has  given 
an  account  of  their  numbers  at  different  periods; 
but  the  commencement  of  the  passage  is,  unfortu- 
■■telj,  comipt.  At  first,  he  saya,  there  were  only 
two  judgM  cboaen  from  all  the  £Ieans,  but  that  in 
the  SSlh  01.  (75th  01. 1)  nine  hellanodicx  were  ap- 
pointed, thiee  of  whom  had  the  »iii)ermlendence  of 
the  horseraces,  three  of  the  pentathlum,  and  three 
of  the  Other  contests.  Two  olympiads  after,  a  tenth 
jndfB  waa  added.  Iq  the  103d  01.  the  number  was 
meraaaedto  IS,  as  at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean 
phylte,  and  a  judi;e  was  chosen  from  rach  tribe; 
but,  as  the  Eleaii:^  alUrward  lost  part  of  their  lands 
in  war  with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  pliylse 
was  reduced  to  eifbt  ia  the  I04th  OU  aod,  accord- 
ingty,  there  were  then  only  eight  hdlanodiew.  But 
in  the  lOSth  01.  the  number  of  hcllanodicae  was  in- 
creased to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias.* 

The  beUanodicaa  were  inatmeted  for  ten  months 
before  tho  ftstival  by  certain  of  the  Elean  magis- 
trates, called  voftoav?.aKfr,  in  a  buildin;;  devoted  to 
the  piir{K)3e  near  the  market  place,  wlueh  was  call- 
ed 'E?^avo6iKaiuv.*  Their  ollice  probably  only  last- 
ed for  one  festival.  They  bad  to  aee  that  all  the 
laws  relating  to  the  games  were  obserTed  by  the 
competitors  and  others,  to  determine  the  prizes, 
and  to  give  them  to  the  conquerors.  An  appeal  lay 
from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.*  Their  of- 
fice was  considered  must  honourable.  They  wore 
•  parple  robe  (irop^vp^r),  and  had  in  the  Madinm 
special  seats  appropriated  to  them.'  Under  the  di- 
ractton  of  the  hellanodics  was  a  certam  number  of 
aXvTot,  with  an  u?.ijr<i,n  '?f  their  head,  who  form- 
ed a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution  the 
commands  of  the  hellanodice.*  There  were  also 
various  other  minor  ofltoen  under  the  oontrol  of  the 
hellanodicaB. 

All  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  cuiitrnd  in  the 
games  who  bad  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  The  equestrian  contests  were  oe- 
eessarily  eonfined  to  the  weaithj ;  but  the  poorest 
dtiiens  could  oontend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausaniai^  mentions  an  example.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  degrading  the  {james  in  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  as  well  as 
meanest  citixens  of  the  state  toolt  part  in  these 
eontests.  The  owners  of  the  ehariots  and  horses 
were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  person ;  and  the 
wealthy  vitd  wub  one  another  in  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which  they 
sent  to  the  games.  Akibiadea  sent  seven  chariots 
to  one  festival,  a  greater  nomber  than  had  ever  been 
entered  by  a  private  person  and  the  Greek  kings 
m  Sicily,  Maccdon,  and  other  parts  ot  the  Hellenic 
world  contended  with  one  another  fiir  the  priM  in 
tte  eqaectrian  contests. 

An  persons  who  were  about  to  eontead  had  to 
prove  to  the  hellanodicae  that  they  were  freemen 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
atimia,  nur  Kuilly  of  any  saeriIi><;ious  ai  t  They 
&rther  bad  to  prove  that  they  had  undergone  the 
preparatory  traUiing(R'po}<t;/<caa'/iani)  for  ten  months 
previous  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were  obliged  to 
•wear  to  in  the  fiavJ^nr^pm  at  Olympia  before  the 
statOB  of  Zena  'Opiuot,  The  fathers,  brothers,  and 
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gJBTJiastic  teachers  of  the  competitors,  a<  w<  il  ai 
the  competitors  themselves,  had  also  to  sAear  inai 
they  would  be  puilty  of  no  crime  (KOKovpyijfta)  in  ref 
erenoe  to  the  contests,'  All  competitors  were  obU 
ged,  thirty  days  prerioos  to  the  festinJ,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  the  {fymnasium  at  Elis.  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  hellanodicie.*  The  dif- 
ferent contests,  and  the  order  in  which  thoy  would 
follow  one  another,  were  written  by  the  belbaodic* 
upon  a  tablet  (Miuifia)  exposed  to  publie  Tiew.' 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were,  of  course,  differently  arrarifjtd.  according  to 
the  different  contents  In  whicli  thty  were  to  !«■  en- 
gaged. The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.*  When  they  were  all 
ready  to  begin  the  conteet,  the  judges  exhorted 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and  then  gave  the 
signal  to  commence.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  bis  antagonist 
was  heavily  fined ;  the  praetiee  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  lirom  the  many  instances  re- 
corded by  Paosanhn.* 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqubiur  w  ;is  ;i  gar- 
land of  wild  olive  (wonvof ),  which,  according?  to  the 
Elean  legends,  was  the  prize  originally  instituted  b} 
the  Idcan  Heracles.*  But,  according  to  Phlegons 
account,'  the  olive  crown  was  not  given  as  a  prize 
upon  the  revival  of  the  gramcs  by  Iphitus.  and  was 
first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  olyi)i;;iad  with  tho 
approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Dclptii.  Tins  garland 
was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive-tiee,  called  ^Aoia  «aJl> 
Xtari^mMtt  which  grew  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Altie 
in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  .Aphrodite  and  the 
Hours.*  Heracles  is  said  to  have  broutiht  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  plant- 
ed it  himself  m  the  .Mtis.*  A  boy,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  still  alive  (o^doA^r  irait),  cut  it  vHth 
a  golden  sickle  {xpvaift  iptnuwfy.  The  victor  was 
originally  crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with 
bronze  {rpiitov^  inixa^<K)>  but  afterward,  and  la 
the  time  of  Pauaaoias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory 
and  gold.**  Palm  braneliee,  the  common  tokens  of 
victory  on  other  oeeasions,  were  phiced  in  their 
hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  of  his  country,  were  then  proclaimed  by 
a  herald  before  the  representatives  of  assembled 
Greece.  The  festival  ended  with  processions  and 
saonfioes,  and  with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the 
Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in  the  prytaneom.**- 

The  most  (wwerful  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privileges 
eonfoned  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  follow* 
citizens  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  ht 
placed  in  tlie  .-\ltis,  or  .sacred  ^^rove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues,  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizena 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in  s 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  bis  praisee  were  ce) 
ebrated  frequently  in  the  loftiest  Btraina  of  poetl}. 
(Compare  Atulktm,  p.  120.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  uwovtrL 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist  who  waa 
assigned  nes^lected  to  ciuiie,  or  came  ton  l.ue,  or 
when  an  athletes  had  obtained  such  celeiiniy  by 
former  conquests,  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill,  that  DO  one  dared  to  oppose  hinu"  When  one 
state  conferred  a  crown  upon  another  state,  e 
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prodamation  to  thm  etBeet  mm  fnqaenUy  made  at 

tbe  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.' 

As  persons  from  ail  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  games,  it 
was  tbe  best  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  tbe 
writer  poiwaaa  ofmaltnif  their  worka  knom.  It 
in  fact,  to  some  extent,  answered  the  same  purpose 
ss  the  press  does  in  modem  times.  Before  the  in- 
Tenticn  of  prinlmg,  the  reading  of  an  aiithor'.s  works 
to  as  large  an  ubscmbly  as  could  be  ohtaim  <l,  was 
one  of  the  easiest  and  surest  modes  of  publishing 
them  i  and  thia  waa  a  fitvourite  piactice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Roroana.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
inaianres  of  literary  worka  thii-s  published  at  the 
Olympic  festival.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
hto  history  at  this  festival ;  but,  though  there  are 
aoaie  reaaona  for  doubting  tbe  correcineas  of  this 
statement,  there  are  nomerona  other  writera  who 
lhu3  published  their  Ufirk-j.  as  thp  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodious  of  C(  o.s,  Aiiaxiincncs,  tlu;  orator  Lvsias, 
Dion  Chrybostoin,  ice*  It  must  be  borne  m  tnmd 
that  thcso  recitations  were  not  contests,  and  that 
they  fonned,  pmperiy,  no  part  of  the  festival.  In 
the  same  way  painters  and  other  arttsta  exhibited 
their  works  at  Olympia  • 

'I'tic  Olyiiipir  uaiiM'M  cdntiniit'd  lo  de  (■("It'hratc! 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  iiiiperor-s, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conqacfora.  ( Vid.  AraLXTiB,  p.  ISU.)  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius,  A  D.  394 
(01.  29:i).  tlip  Olympic  f>\stival  was  forever  almli-li 
ed ;  but  u(>  have  no  account  of  tbe  names  of  the 
Victors  frnin  ( )|  249. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  oa  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inllaence  of  the  Olympir  {fames  upon 
Ihr  national  eliaractrr,  but  the  t  .hI'  r  will  fim!  some 
excellent  renjarks  on  this  suhjicl  m  Thirlwall's 
U  if-  of  Greece,  vol.  i  ,  p  390,  <fec. 

Tiiere  were  many  ancient  worka  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympie  games  and  the  conqnerora  therein. 

0««'  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
uhlained  their  materials  must  have  been  the  regis- 
ters of  <:oninieri'r.s  in  !he  games,  which  were  diligent- 
ly preserved  by  the  Eleans  {'Hkeiuv  roi<c  'OAvu- 
s-iry/xor  ypa/^rai*  'HAnuv  yp^fi^ara  ipxata*). 
One  of  the  roost  ancient  works  on  this  subject  was 
by  the  Dean  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  and 
t'ntitled  ninyj»i6r;  'O/vumoxixui  *  Aristotle 
also  appears  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same 
aubjeet.'  There  was  a  work  by  Timeus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  'Oh^ir$avUai  $  XP"****^  tcpaiidM,  and  an- 
other hy  Eratosthenea  (bom  B.C.  875),  also  called 
'OXvu-tut'lKai  •  The  .Xthrnian  Stesicleides  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  an  uvaypa^k  ruv  upx^vTuv 
soi  'OXv(imoviKCn>*  and  Pliny** apeoka  of  Agriopaa 
as  a  writer  of  Oljfmjiimitm. 

There  were  also  many  ancient  works  on  tbe 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  whirh  the  Olympie 
games  were  of  course  treated  of.  Thus  the  work 
of  Dica^archus,  Ilrpt  'Kyuwnt^^  contained  a  dlTision 
entitled  &  'OJUyiirMof." 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Olym- 
pic games  was  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  who  lived  in 
the  reijjn  of  Hadrian  ;  it  was  entith'd  Urpl  ruv 
O'/.vfiziuy,  or  '0/.tu~iiji'  Kai  XfwiKtJV  Xviayi^}'}, 
was  comprised  in  10  books,  and  e.\teiided  from  the 
frst  Olympiad  to  01.  239.  We  still  poaaeaa  two 
oonsiderable  fragments  of  it.  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Africanus.  'EXTi^i-tiv  'O^^vfnruiSef^  aird  Tve 
n(ul>TTjr.  iSic  .  is  preserved  to  us  tiy  Enseliius  ;  it 
comes  down  to  Ol  219.    Dexippns  of  .Alliens,  in 
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hia  jywvMv  ioTonia,  carried  down  tte  Olympie  > 

querors  to  Of  262. 

In  modern  works  nuich  useful  information  vn  tb$ 
Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsim's  Dusert  Agom 
ulica,  and  in  Dockh's  and  Dissen's  editions  ui  Pin 
dar.  See  also  Meier's  article  on  the  Olympic  guuotk 
and  Ilathgcber's  articlea  on  Olympia,  OiympMMi^ 
and  Olympischer  Jupiter  in  Ersch  and  Gruber'a 
cydop'dihe. —  Dibst  n.  fV.'rr  die  Anordnunir  Jer  0/yai> 
pischcn  Spick,  in  his  Klane  SckrifUnt  p.  195;  ana 
Kruu.se,  Olympia  odcr  Dai  stetbmg  Jur g'Mtim  (Hgm' 
pitdun  SfuUt  Wien.  1838. 

In  eonrse  of  time,  feativala  were  eatatUalied  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
Some  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  t>y  inscriptions 
and  coina ;  but  others,  aa  tbe  Olympic  festival  at  Ab> 
tioch,  obtained  great  edebrity.  After  these  Olym- 
pic festivals  had  been  established  in  several  places, 
the  great  Olym|)ic  festival  is  sometimes  designated 
in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of  "in  ri?a,  '  *v  n«'- 
op.t  We  subjom  from  Krause  an  alphabetical  lial 
of  these  smaller  (Kympio  ftativala.  They  wem  aai 
ehrated  at 

.EetE  in  Macedonia.  This  fe.'>tival  was  in  exial 
ciuv'  in  the  time  of  Alexander  tin-  Cn  ii  ' 

Aleiatulrca  *  In  later  limes  the  numl>er  of  Alex- 
andrean  conqnerora  in  the gicnt  Olympie  gamea  waa 
greater  than  from  any  other  state. 

Anaiarhut  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  waa  not  io- 
iroilui-t  i!  till  a  late  period.* 

Anitoch  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebrated  at 
Daphne,  a  amall  place  40  atadia  from  Antioch. 
where  there  waa  a  large  aaered  grove  watered  by 
many  fountains.  The  festival  waa  originally  calhi 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  .\rtemis,* 
but  was  called  Olympia  alter  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch had  purchased  from  the  Eleans,  in  A.D.  44,  tbe 
privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  Ic  <vas  not, 
however,  regularly  celebrated  aa  an  Ol^icir'  fe^ 
tlval  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  It 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Ilypcr- 
iH'rela'us  (October),  with  which  the  year  of  .\ntioch 
began.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of  aa  alytar- 
ches.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abolished  by  Justin. 
A.D.  521.  The  writings  of  Libanius,  and  of  Cbiy> 
sostom,  the  Christian  father,  w^ho  lived  many  yean 
at  .\iitioch,  give  many  pattieulan  reapeet^  thia 
festival. 

Athens.  There  were  two  festivals  of  the  nana 
of  Olympia  celebnted  at  Athena,  one  of  which  was 
in  exlstenee  in  the  time  of  Pindar,*  who  celehrates 

the  ancestors  of  ttie  .Mhcnian  Timodemus  as  mn- 
querors  in  it,  and  prrhaps  much  earlier.'  It  wa« 
celebrated  to  the  iiononr  of  Zeus,  in  the  spring,  be- 
tween the  great  Diooysia  and  the  Bendidia.*  The 
other  Olympie  festival  at  Athena  waa  inathuted  ly 
Hadrian,  .\.r)  131,  from  which  time  a  new  Otfm- 
pic  frra  commenced.*   {Vid.  Olympiad.) 

Atiuiia  111  I'amphyUa.  ThiafeetiTaliaoD^kaown 

to  us  by  coins. 
Cyzieut  on  the  Propontia.** 

Ciirfnr  in  .Africa." 

Ihinn  m  Macedonia    These  games  were  imtito 
led  tiv  .\r(  li(  iiiii^,  and  lasted  nine  days,  '"(nesj.nriU 
ing  to  the  nuudx  r  of  the  nine  Muses.   They  writ 
celebrated  with  great  spilendoar  by  Philip  II.  and" 
Alexander  the  Great  '*    

I.  (Compare  Dflckh.  Ini«-r.,  ii.  247,  p.  381.  M2,  n  H*/*,  p 
5<M.)— a.  (Aman,  Aii-iti  .  i.,  Il.>— 3.  (Grulfi.  In»cr  .  p.  ccrnr  . 
n.  240,)— 4.  (E(  khtl,  Dirtr.  Num.,  lit  ,  p.  44.)— 4.  (Stnho.  ytu 
p.  750.  —  Aihrn..  v..  p.  IW.)  —  B.  (Pnid.,  Nem,  n.,  SS.  at  — 
S<  hoi.  m].  Iuc.)— 7.  (Scbol.  lul  Tbuc,  i.,  190.)— 6.  (OOc  <h, 
p.  53,  r.  taO-aSa.)— 9^  <Coniw.  FMt.  Att.,  vol.  li.,  p.  lOS. 
Ar  — Sputiss.,  Radr.,  ]S.)-IO.  (Rttkgalwr.  1.  e..  p.  3y~  " 
(B<Vkh.  liiM-r.,  n.  2fll6.)— tt.  (BftcUh,  BnlicK.  { 
—13.  (Ihud..  xTii.,  10.  —  Dioa  CtHjm.,  tgL  L,  p>  lit 
auidai,  s.  V.  'AM^»4ptf<t*) 
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JSmkittu.  This  festival  apuean  by  inacriptioni, 
m  iraieh  te  it  aoaietiiiMS  ealtod  'AipiavA  OX^ina  t» 

*E4c«T(f>,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hadrian.' 

Ell*  Besides  the  great  Olympic  games,  there 
appi  ar  to  have  been  smalleroDes  cdamatedyearlj.' 

Magnesia  ia  Lydia.* 

Vtmpelu* 

Nieaa  in  Dithynia.* 

N\eopoltM  in  Epirus.  Augustus,  aAer  the  con- 
]Ue«l  of  Antony  off  Actium,  founded  Nicopolls,  and 
militated  games  to  be  celebrated  every  tivc  years 
<A]r&»  1nt^nr^pul^(}  to  eoomemoration  of  his  victo- 
ry. These  games  are  sometimes  called  Olympic, 
but  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of  Actia.  They 
were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were  under  tbe  can  of 
the  Lacedemonians.*  (Vid.  A&TIA.) 

Ofym^  in  ThcMtljr,  on  the  moanlato  of  timt 


PergamoM  in  Mysia  * 

Side  in  Pamphylia  * 

Smjfma.  Pausanias"  mentions  an  agon  ol  the 
.^myrnanna,  wIik  It  Cnrsini'^  supposeo  to  be  an 
Olympic  festival.  The  Marmor  Oxoniense  oxpreao- 
ly  mentions  Olympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  oo- 
cur  in  inscriptions. 

Tarsiu  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  knowp  tu 
OS  Inr  coins  " 

3>fM  in  Arcadia.** 

Tkettdemieu  in 

Tkyaltra  in  l.ydia.'* 

Traile*  m  Lydia  " 

Tyriis  in  Phoenicia.** 

•OL'YRA  (oAtpo).  Didymus  deaeribes  this  as 
tido(  arrtpfiaro^  rrapaz}.t)aiov  KpiOij.  •*  lo  fcct,"  says 
Adams,  "  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it 
tvas  a  variety  of  Sp<?U,  namely,  Tnticum  Spclia, 
L.'"' 

•OMPHAX  (^H^oOi  a  speciea  of  precious  stone, 
probably,  aoeoroinf  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  Beryl- 

•M  i>l€aginus  of  Pliny.  Theophrastus  informs  us 
that  it  was  one  of  the  gems  used  for  engraving 
seals.** 

'ONITIS  (ovirif),  a  plant,  which  the  scholiast  on 
Kteander  and  HeCTobitta  agree  to  identifying  with 
the  hpifaM»t  or  Sweet  Meijoram,  the  OrQmnm 

•(  IN(  (BI^'CIIIS  (hvi'jtpvx'ti),  the  Onohrychs  sa- 

ttta,  called,  in  English,  Cock's  Head  or  Sainifoin.** 
*ONOS  {BvofX  the  Aae,  or  Bquut  Atinut,  h. 
"  The  wild  Ass,"  aaya  Adams,  "  is  the  Para  of 
•Scripture,  and  the  SvaypiK  of  the  Greeks."    "  The 

dijiii'  >tii'  a.-s,"  says  Smilli,  "  MJp[)(i.sc(l  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  wild  hymar  of  the  Desert  and  the 
horse  of  Aeia,  entwra  at  a  remote  period  into  the  cir- 
cle of  human  economic  establishments.  The  first- 
mentioned,  as  might  l>e  expected,  resided  in  the 
same  regions  where  the  dawn  of  civilization  first 
commenced,  and,  gifted  with  inferior  powers  of  re- 
•lataoee,  is  presumed  to  have  been  eubjugated  sev- 
eral ages  before  the  second,  hecauae  we  find  it  re- 
peatedly in  the  Pentateuch  before  the  horse  Is  no- 
ticed ;  such  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  in  lii.s 
visits  to  Egypt,  where  ho  rereivrd  prcscnt.s  from 
Abimclech ;  and  in  the  spoils  of  Shcchcm,  where 

1.  (BOckL,  Inmrr.,  n.  S810.— Compare  n.  29«7,  3000  )- 3.  (An- 
Or.,ti.  Sislwok,  p. 95.)— 3.  (Rathirebcr,  I.  c,  p.  326,337.)— 
I  ;Cc>iiai,  Dim.  A«od.,      14,  p.  10l.)-4.  (BMUth.  ad  IMo- 
sy«.  P«.H«r->  r-  I7S<       to  Oaofr.  Mis.,  ad.  Beimbudf.)— fl. 

<t  n»v .  VM  .  p  323.)— 7.  (Schol.  a<!  Apoll.,  Rhod.  Argon.,  i.,  S09.) 
— «  iWik..;,.  li.srr.,  n.  2810.  —  Mii.nnot,  ii  ,  610,  n.  030.)  — 0. 
(RuhRfHcr,  p  12j  )— 10.  (VL,  14,  6  1.}  — 11.  (Dim.  Agon.,  i., 
VI,  p.  20.)— IS  :(;."it<T,  Inwr.,  p.  3U,  1  — Il<K-kii,  Inicr-,  a<i  n. 
rTlO.)  —  13,  (Kranw.  p.  2M.)  -  14.  (IWVkh.  Inscr.,  n.  1313,  p. 
DO.)— 15  (Kr».i»r.  230.)  —  16.  (Ratlii;i>5KT.  p.  32S.!  — 1/. 
(Kr«UM.  p.  333 J-H  lRnihc;cber,p.  328.)— Itf.  (Iloni.,  Il.,Tiii., 
9f0.— TlMopbnii..  II.  P.,  viii..  I.  — I}ioMar.,ii.,  II).— JUams, 
AapmLt  a.  T.^-90.  (Hill  ul  Thaophrait.,  Da  LapM.,  c.  M.)  — 

tl.  (NkMMl..Ah.s..  UW^/ -  -  

ior~Ui..lW.t 
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asses  are  numbered  with  other  cattle,  hot  horses 
are  not  mentioned.  Yet  that  nobte  animal,  by  ro. 

ture  provided  with  greater  physical  capabilities,  with 
more  intelligence,  and  more  instinctive  capacities 
for  adapting  his  existence  to  the  circumstaiicee 
of  domestication  in  every  region,  is,  in  his  set 
vitude,  grown  larger,  more  alemed,  more  eenta^ 
and  more  educational  than  in  a  atate  of  nature  ; 
while  the  ass,  in  similar  eh'canistanccs,  has  de- 
generated from  his  pristine  character,  becoming, 
even  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  smaller  in  stat 
ure,  less  fleet,  less  intelligent,  and,  by  his  own  im- 
pulses, less  the  associate  of  man.  When  the  hor;^e, 
from  thorough  domesticity,  is  again  cast  upon  hit 
own  resources,  he  resumes  his  original  iiulef)end- 
eiice,  provides  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
herd  under  his  care,  witboat  altogether  loeing  liit 
acquired  advantages ;  the  aas,  on  tbe  contrary,  al> 
though  never  a  spontaneous  associate  in  his  domes- 
tical ion,  i.s  nowhere  known  to  have  again  become 
wdd,  or  to  have  sought  his  freedom  with  a  spirit  uf 
persevering  vigilance ;  and  in  c  i><  V' here,  by  acci- 
dent, he  has  found  himself  in  freedom,  be  has  made 
no  energetic  eflbrts  to  retain  it,  nor  recovered  qtial> 
ities  that  restore  htm  to  the  filiation  of  the  hymar 
or  the  kulan.  When  emancipated,  he  becomea, 
Witboat  effort,  the  prey  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
bjena,  or  the  woU;  and  in  America  be  haa  been 
known  to  soeenmb  onder  tbe  bealc  of  a  condor.  It 
is  evident  that  the  difTcrencc  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  the  two  species  is,  with  regard  to  the  asfi, 
not  entirely  referalde  to  human  neglect  and  want  ol 
kindneaa,  bat,  in  part  at  least,  must  be  ascribed  to 
inferior  aensibOity  and  wealcer  intdieetaal  ponrer. 
both  being  alike  evinced  by  the  hardness  of  his  Wdr, 
by  his  satisfaction  witi  coarser  food,  and  his  passive 
btubbomness."' 

A  species  of  fish,  the  same  with  tbe  yiidif 
of  Atbeottoa,  and  probably  tbe  Baeekiu  of  PHny. 
The  name  would  appear  to  have  been  applied  in 
i  more  than  one  species  of  the  Gadus,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Gadus  merluchtus,  or  Hake.  Adams 
considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  were  ao> 
<|aatoted  with  the  Gaitu  eglefinua,  or  Haddock.* 

•ONOSM.V  (5v*M7wa,  called  also  bx  oua  and  bvnftt^) 
a  plant,  a  species  of  Anchusa,  or  one  ot'  its  conge 
ners.  Hardouin  says  of  it,  "  Nihil  ahud  onosmi 
eaie  centuerim  prater  Anchusam  degcncrem."  SlQ 
irfiens  also  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of  Alkanet 
Sprengel  maintains  that  it  ia  cither  the  AnehuAtm 
dniata,  or  Lithospermum  earuleo-purpureum  • 

*ONYX,  I.  "  In  mineralogy  the  tenn  onyx  was 
applied,  1.  To  a  semipellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flintj 
texture,  namely,  tbe  Onyx  agate  of  Cleaveland : 
2.  To  a  variety  of  gypseous  alabaster,  from  which 
small  vases  were  formed."*   (Vid.  Alabaster.) 

•II  A  term  used  by  Dioscorides,  Calt  n,  and  the 
other  writers  on  the  Materia  .Medica,  to  signify  th» 
optrnilum,  or  cover  of  the  Stromlus  lentigmusus.* 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opia, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  I4th  day  before  tbe 

Cal.  nds  of  January  (Dec.  19th).  being  the  third  day 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally  celt- 
brated  on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day  wax 
devoted  to  the  latter  teativaL  It  was  believed  that 
opis  was  the  wife  of  Satomns,  and  for  this  raaaon 
the  festival.-;  \v(  re  n  lrhiaied  at  the  same  timei* 
The  worshippers  ol  Upis  pa.d  their  vows  sitting,  and 
touched  the  eaith  on  pnrpoee,  of  which  she  wae  titn 
goddess.' 

1.  (Smith.  ITorw*.''— 8.  Unrtot..  11.  A.,  ,  15.— AduiSb 
Appand.,  ■■  v.)— 3.  (b.«cor.,  iii.,  137.— AdMU,  Append.,  i.  T  — 
Haidoom  ad  Plio.,  H.  N.,  umu,  aB.J-4.  (A«taaa.  Appand^  a 
rA'-i.  (Adam,  Appaad.,  a.  v.)— 6.  (UtttvAt.,  Sat.,  i..  It.- 
VanihI)inUta«ri2^  -.Onts. 
•.T,  lHsenth.L«.t  _ 
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•OPALUS  (tiiroAof,  ATroAAiOf),  the  Opal  The 
tpaltu  of  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  ii  too  well 
CMracterized,  and  its  peculiar  lustre  or  opalescence 
too  aeearately  deseribed  by  him,  to  leave  any  doubt 
that  it  was  wliat  we  call  precious  Opal.  Pliny  is 
not  lliO  only  one  among  the  ancients,  as  Jauiesun 
supposed,  who  makes  mention  of  this  gem.  The 
Oiphic  poem  commends  the  beauty  of  the  ^uAAm£, 
and  evidently  aihides  to  its  other  name  mUtfpttf,  in 
tayinj;  that  it  has  tlie  delicate  com[)!oxion  of  a  love- 
ly youtli  (ifitpTov  Ttpcva  ;tpoa  TranSyf).  This  j^imm 
also,  Pliry  says,  the  Indians  so  well  imilated  in 
t\aat>i  that  the  counterfeit  could  hardly  be  detected. 
The  Opal  was  perhaps  too  highly  Taloed  to  be  fire* 
qiiently  enptived.  There  are  very  few  engraved 
specimens  of  thi?  mineral  pn  served  in  collections. 
But  that  it  sometimes  was  used  as  a  nngstone,  we 
learn  from  the  story  Pliny  tells  of  a  senator  named 
Noaina,  who,  possessing  an  <qMl  valned  at  20.000 
sesterces,  which  Antony  coTeted.  was  proscribed  m 
consequence,  and  fled,  saving  of  his  whole  fortune 
this  ring  alone."' 

O'PEKJS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO  was  a  summary 
remedy  provided  by  the  edict  against  a  person  who 
was  making  an  opoa  novum.  An  opus  novum  con- 
sisted in  either  adding  something  in  the  way  of 
building  yadijicando),  or  taking  away  something  so  as 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  tbin^  {Jacica  opens).  ; 
The  ot{ject  of  the  nuntiatio  was  either  the  maintc  ^ 
nanoe  of  a  right  (/as),  or  to  pravent  damage  {dam- 
idtm),  or  to  protect  the  pablie  interest  {fMieum  jus).  \ 
The  owner  of  the  property  wiiich  was  threatened 
wilh  damage  hy  the  opus  novum,  or  he  who  had 
an  easement  {aervitua]  in  each  property,  ha£  the 
juu  ounciandi.*  Nuntiatio  eonaiated  in  pioieating 
against  and  fbibidding  the  progress  of  the  opus  ttO- 
fuiii  on  the  spol  where  the  work  was  proceeding, 
and  in  the  preaer.cu  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person 
who  was  there  present  on  his  account.  The  nun- 
tiatio did  not  require  any  application  to,  or  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  prator.  It  was  a  role  of 
law  that  the  nuntiatio  most  take  place  before  the 
work  was  enini)Ieted  :  after  it  was  completed,  the 
np<  rn  iiovi  nuntiatio  liad  no  effect,  and  rodresa 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut 
clam. 

If  the  opus  novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
complainant's  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any- 
thing to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
app(y  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manom.  that  ia,  as  it  is  eqiiained  "  jacta  lapilU," 
whidi  was  a  ayinbol  of  the  nse  of  foree  tot  adf^pro- 
teetior. 

The  edict  declared  tliat  alter  a  nuntiatio  nothing 
should  be  done  until  the  nuntiatio  was  declared  ille- 
gal {nantiatw  wiua  or  rcmitta  fiat)  or  a  security 
(intfifdisrie  it  opere  rutituendo)  was  given.  If  the 
penoo  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  persevered, 

•van  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  wis  dii:n^,  yet. 
SB  he  was  acting  against  the  praetor's  edict,  he 
akigbt  be  compelled  to  nndo  what  he  had  done.  By 
the  nontiatio,  the  parties  were  brought  within  the 
fnrisdiction  of  the  prvtor.  In  cases  where  there 
W88  danger  from  the  interruption  of  thr  wurk,  or 
Ihe  person  who  was  making  the  opus  novum  denied 
the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on 
open  giving  a  cautio  or  aecarity  for  demolition  or 
reatorattooiincaaethelawwaa  against  biro.  When 
the  cantio  waa given  or  the  luiiitians  waived  it,  the 
party  was  entitled  to  an  iiiterdicium  prohibiioriutn 
fot  his  protection  in  prosecuting  tlie  work. 

The  elTect  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased  wiiem  the  cau- 
tio was  given ;  when  the  nontiana  died,  when  he 
alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  Which  he 
daimed  the  jus  nuntiandi,  or  when  the  prBtor  per* 


I.  (Maon^k  Aas.  KiMnL,  p  m.y-%.  (Dig.  41,  tit. «.) 


mitted  the  work  to  go  on  ^operu  noti  nuHtimn.ii 
....  remeiaaerit ante  reauMsam  nuntiationem.* 

*0«I2  eAAATT'lO£  (iftg  ^QUrrut),  a  i 
of  Ml.  **iElian  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  ihs 

Mi'pof.  It  is  theretofBi  most  probably,  the  Muram 
op/iis,  L.  Rondelet  says  of  it  Uiat  it  is  very  like 
tlie  Conger  Eel.  Belon  and  Qeniier  Ixidi  mooliwi 
that  it  is  seldom  met  with."* 

•OPHITES  {i^TtK),  aeeording  to  some,  a  vane 
ty  of  Snpeafine.  "Others,  however,  describe  il 
more  accurately,  as  a  iiii.xture  of  reddish  browr 
common  serijentme,  leek  and  pistachio  green  pre- 
cious serpentine,  white  granular  foliated  limestone, 
and  small  portions  of  diallage.  Of  the  ophitee  t 
are  three  varieties  specified  by  Dioscoridrs ; 
black  and  heavy,  a  second  ash-coioured  and  spot- 
ted, the  third  containing  white  lines.  The  tirsl 
was  perhaps  green  porphyry,  the  Opliitcs  of  W'al> 
ler ;  the  second  steatite ;  and  the  third  the  Uirf 
just  described."* 

OPI'MA  SPO'LIA.  {Vid.Srouk.) 

OPINATO  KF:s  were  officers  under  the  Romao 
emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  ob- 
tain provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions  had 
to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The  ttf- 
mology  of  the  name  is  uncertain.* 

OPISTOGRAPHI.    {V,d.  LuiKR  ) 

♦OPOBAI/SAMUM  (I'mUjiUaofiov),  the  resinous 
juice  of  the  Amyria  Gxlcadenaia. 

•OII'0£  MHAliCOZ  (Airdr  MfduMfX  Uie  aame  aa 
our  aaafetida,  namely,  the  Oiiro-resin  of  tlie  Fe- 
rula Asa-/xtida.  It  is  the  Laaer  and  Lastrjnhun. 
of  the  Latins.  The  6jT0f  "Lvpuix^  was  merely  a 
variety  of  it. 

OTPU  LEX.  (KuL  Somun«  leeM.) 

•OPSIA'Nas  (^MM$c)-  **Fn»nFHny*eaoe«Mnt 
of  this  stone,"  observes  Adams,  "there  is  cvtry 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  Oh- 
■•^hlian  oCiaodcrii  mineralogists.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  pumice,  and  consists  mostly  of  ailex  and  ahi* 
mine.  According  to  Sir  J.  Hill,  it  waa  named 
avof.  oird  rij^  ('fetjf,  bccause,  when  polished,  it  w.i8 
used  as  a  looking-glass."  He  adds,  "  the  true  on- 
gin  of  the  name  being  forgotten  from  the  false  spell- 
ing of  the  word,  after  ages  thought  it  bad  received 
it  from  one  (Mtidhw,  whom  th^  tmagfaied  the  fire* 
finder  of  it."» 

OPSO'NllJM  or  OBSO'NIUM  (''„l,oi;  dim.  6\'a 
piov  ;  oiprifta,''  denoted  cverytliing  wliich  wa.s  eaten 
with  bread.  Among  the  ancients,  loaves,  at  least 
preparations  of  com  in  some  form  or  ether,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  substance  of  every  meal.  Bui 
together  with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  life, 
they  partook  of  numerous  artu-li  s  of  diet  railed  5^ 
aonia  or  puimentana'  designed  aii^i  to  give  nutri- 
ment, but  still  more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  loo4. 
Some  of  these  artiolee  were  taicen  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  were  ranch  more  pungent  ud 
savoury  th.iii  bread,  such  as  (dives,  either  fresh  or 
pickled,  radishes,  and  sesamum.*  Of  animal  food, 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  was  fish,  irfamofl 
the  teima  under  explanation  were,  in  Uw  teniae  ol 
time,  used  in  a  comned  and  special  senee  to  de- 
note fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepare  '  and 
more  especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  exten- 
sively employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vegetahk 
diet  either  at  breakfast^*  or  at  the  principal  nfeaaL'' 
For  the  same  reason,  bixK^yoc  meant  a  gonrmaari 
or  epicure,  and  b^^yia  gluttony.'* 

1.  (LfX  Gall.  Ci».,  X.— DiK.  3«,  tn.  I,  i.  22  )— 2.  (Dig.  J»,tA 
l.)-3.  (An»tot.,  H.  A.,  11.,  1 1.  — -Kliiin,  N.  A.,  iiv.,  Xb  —k^iau^ 
Apiw'iui..  ».  V.)— 1.  (Mixirc'i  Anc.  .Mmeralupv,  p  W).) — 5.  (Cfti. 
I-.',  [  t  3-.  s  II.— Cod.  Theod.,7,  tit.  4,ii.  v:tj';  11,  tit.  T,  «.  |6.>— 
6.  (r.in.,  U.  ly.,  xuTii.,  10.— Adama,  A[>pviitJ.,  I  v.)— 7.  (Plat^ 
S/mpM.  Prob.,i».,  \.)—%.  (Caio,  D«  Rc  Rurt.,  M.— Hor  ,  Ua~, 
If.,  iu,  90.)— ».  (Plato,  De  Repub.,  ii.,  p.      nl.  BekUr.-  Xml. 
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Of  tb'i  ditrereut  ijarts  uf  fishes,  the  rue  w^;  loe 
au>^  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  prepared 
from  ibe  fish  in  the  TeiyMme  waters  a4ioiniim  Myus 
to  loflia,  whidi  were  giTen  to  Themistoeles  by  the 

King  of  Persia.'  A  jar  was  found  at  Poinpru  con- 
tauung  caviare  tnadc  fruni  the  roe  of  tin-  luiwiy.' 

Some  of  the  principal  rapixtiai,  or  Ciitablish- 
Benta  for  caniw  &»h,  were  on  the  aouthera  coast 
of  Spain  ;*  bottne  Greeks  obtained  tiieir  chief  sup- 
ply from  the  Hclk-spont.*  ami  more  osppcially  I5y- 
laiiliuiu  first  rose  iiilu  impurluiioe  after  lU  ustab- 
IibhiuLiit  by  tlie  .Milesians  in  consequence  of  the 
active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry.  Of 
•0  Mas,  the  Eiutine  waa  accounted  by  the  ancients 
the  iiiu.-st  abundant  to  fish,  and  the  catching  of  tin  in 
waa  aided  by  their  migratory  habrts.  as  m  ila-  au- 
tumn Ihi-y  passed  lhiou;^li  the  Bosporus  towards  the 
south,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the  Eujuue  i»  order 
to  d^oaiie  their  apawa  to  Ita  tribotarjr  riven.  At 
these  two  seasons  they  were  caught  in  the  great- 
est quantity,  and,  having  been  cured,  were  shipped 
inMUesiaii  bottoms,  and  sent  tu  ull  parts  uf  Greece 
and  the  Levant.  The  principal  ports  on  the  HUu- 
tae  engaged  to  Uiia  traiBc  were  Sinq)e  and  Pauti- 
capcuiu* 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  different 
Itiods  ol  sturgion  {uvTanaio^*),  tunny  (crxr^/jfi/xif', 
tcoMber,  Trti'/Mftv(,  a  name  btill  in  use,  with  some 
laodifioation,  among  the  dcsccndanta  of  t  he  ancient 
Fboecana  at  Mar^illes*},  and  muUet.  A  innuite 
#di8eaaaion  of  their  qualities,  iHastrated  by  quota- 
tions, may  be  seen  in  AthenKUs.* 

PLato  mentions  the  practice  of  sailing  eggs, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  into 
a  Jtiad  of  opaonium."  The  treatise  of  Apioiiia,  J}e 
Optomtis,  is  still  otant  in  ten  booka. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  mar- 
ket {ilf  roi\i>ov)  themselves  m  order  to  purchase 
their  opsonia  (o^uita,'^  opsunare).    {Vui.  Mackl- 

LUM,  TurrufKAaoLuii.)  But  tlie  opulent  Romans 
bad  a  alave,  called  opnmiitor  (^uvvr ),  whose  office 

it  was  to  purchase  fur  his  master.  It  waa  his  duty, 
by  learuiiifi  what  tlavuurs  were  most  acceptable  to 
turn,  by  uli.>erving  what  most  delighted  his  eyes, 
cumulated  hia  appetite,  and  even  overcame  his  nau- 
sea, to  satisfy,  as  much  aa  possible,  all  the  cravings 
of  a  luxurious  palate.'*  We  may  also  infer,  from 
an  epigram  of  Martial,'*  that  there  were  opaonalvres, 
or  purveyors,  who  t'urnislied  dinners  aiul  other  eii- 
terlaminents  at  so  much  per  head,  according  to  the 
means  and  wishes  of  their  emplojers.  Spon'*  has 
published  two  inscriptions  from  monumenta  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Rotnans  who  held  the  Office  of 
purveyors  to  the  imperial  family.  At  Athens  botii 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  opsonia  were 
Buperintended  by  two  or  tliree  special  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  aeoate,  and  called  injnviiiM.** 

OPTIO.   (FtV.  Cbmtorio.) 

OFTIMA'TES  is  synonymous  with  optimi.  an'l, 
accordingly,  sigmtics  the  best  men  in  the  state, 
wliether  of  nobte  or  plebeian  origin.  But  at  Rome, 
where  the  reverence  for  the  meru  tt  msiUiUs  si*» 
forum  formed  auch  a  promtoent  featore  of  the  ]ia> 
tioual  character,  t!ie  name  oiitimates  was  applied 
to  a  political  parly,  whaii  we  may  call  the  conser- 
valive  or  anstocratie  party,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  pcfMilar  party,  with  its  desire  for  change  and 

1.  flhtcji.,  i.,  138.— ConMliBi  N«KH.  Tben.,  i.,  9.— Diod. 
6ie.,  li.,  K.)  —  3.  (Cell,  Fumiwwam,  1833,  vaL  i.,  p.  17S.)  —  3. 
<St*«bo,  ill.,  4.)— 4.  (Ilemiippus  ap.  Allien.,  i.,  4»,  p.  S7,  c.) 
—  X  (U*gewi»th,  Ci'liimecQ  tier  Gncciicn,  p.  Hi.j— 6.  (Herod., 
I*.,  S3. — bclint  kIlt,  Eel.  I'hys.  I.,  p,  fiS  ,  ii,,  i'.4'?.i — 7.  (Hermip- 
||pua,  I.  r.) — &.  I I'jmjjw,  llari'lwutterlHji ...  ».  ,.)—!.'.  (iii  ,  Kt-y3.) 
-lU  (:i/mp.,  p.  404,  e<l.  UekJur)— 11.  ('l'licu{>l)nut.,Cbar., 
—13  (Sen.,  EpiU.,  47.  —  Cutopu*  Uor.,  Su.,  I.,  ii.,  9 :  II.,  rii-, 
lOf .  -riAttt.,  MiMMdi.,  11..  ii..  1.  —  Id.,  Mil.,  iin  73.)  — 13. 
gik.(  at7.)  -  l«.  «HiM.  Brad.  Aat,  p.  SM.)  —iL  lAlhm.,  vL» 


unprovement.  As  long  :is  tue  patricians  and  pi» 
beiana  wars  the  only  two  parties  ia  the  RepuMiOi 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  appellation  of  opti 
mates,  though  Livy,'  applying  (xpressions  very 
coimnnii  in  his  own  days,  maki  s  M.  Ilnratius  Bar- 
bat  us  distinguish  between  pojtulares  and  optimitcs 
instead  of  between  patricians  and  |debeiaDs.  But 
at  the  time  when  a  new  nobility,  eonaiating  of 
wealthy  plebeiaim  as  well  aa  patricians,  had  Itten 
formed,  and  occupied  the  place  formerly  ho'd  by 
tiie  patricians,  tlie  term  optimates  began  to  1  e  ap 
plied  frequently  to  persons  belonging  to  thii  new 
order  of  nobiIe»,  and  mostly  comprot^nded  the  or 
do  senatorioB  and  the  ordo  eqneatria.  When,  at  a 
still  later  perio<l,  the  interests  of  the  senate  rs  and 
equite.s  became  sep.irated,  th«^  name  optiinatt  s  wiis 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  only  comprised  the 
party  consisting  of  the  senate  and  ita  cbampiona, 
tn  opposition  to  the  popular  party,  which  was  now 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  pleb.s  »  There 
is  a  locus  cia.^.sieus  on  optimates  m  I'lcero,'  but  in 
defining  the  classes  of  persons  to  wlucli  he  applies 
the  term  optimates,  he  rather  follows  the  etymolo- 
gieal  than  the  conventional  meaning  which  the 
word  had  assumed  to  hia  days.  His  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  remoTe  firom  the  party  of  the  optima^ 
tes,  to  which  he  hlii;sc!l'  bilonged,  the  Odinill  a^ 
uched  to  it  by  the  popular  party.* 

ORA'CULUM  (/iavT«w,  ;rp)7on7/Mov)  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  both  the  revelationa  made 
by  the  deity  to  man,  aa  well  as  the  place  in  which 
sucli  revelations  were  made.  The  deity  was  in 
none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in  person  to 
man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  hiS  Will  or  knowl> 
edge  of  the  future,  but  aU  oracular  revdaiions  were 
made  throngh  aoiiie  kind  of  medinn,  wUdi,  as  m 
shall  see  hereafter,  wa^s  i'.;irerent  in  the  diffen2lt 
places  where  oracIes  existed.  It  may,  on  first 
sight,  seem  strange,  that  there  were  comparatively 
speaiting,  ao  few  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  father  and 
ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But  although,  according 
to  the  belief  of  tlie  amnents,  Zeus  himself  was  the 
first  .^i-ur<:e  of  all  oracular  revelations,  yet  he  wa» 
toit  r.ir  above  men  lo  enter  with  t!u  iii  into  any  i  lose 
reiatioQi  other  gods,  therefore,  especially  Apol- 
lo, and  even  herMs,  arted  aa  mediators  betweeo 
Zeus  and  men,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  organa 
through  which  he  communicated  his  will.*  The 
fact  that  the  ancients  consulted  the  will  of  the  gods 
on  ail  unportant  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  arose  partly  from  the  general  desire  of  men  to 
know  the  issue  of  wtiat  they  are  going  to  imdkn^ 
take,  and  partly  from  the  great  reverence  for  the 
gods,  so  poeuliar  to  the  ancients,  by  which  they 
were  led  not  to  undertake  anything  of  importauca 
without  their  sanction ;  for  it  should  be  borne  m 
mind  that  aa  orade  waa  not  merely  a  revelatim 
to  satisfy  the  cariosity  of  man,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sanction  or  authorization  liy  the  deity  of 
what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not  to  do.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oracles,  classed  aococil* 
ing  to  the  deities  to  whom  they  belonged. 

I.  Okacles  or  AroLLo. 

I.  TTke  Oraete  of  Delphi  was  the  most  eetrinralcd 

tifall  ilic  i»racles  of  .\p<il!o  Its  ancient  name  was 
Pytho,  wliieli  is  eillu  r  (if  the  same  root  as  irvtiia 
0(11,  to  consult,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  ApoUo,*  derived  Stom  nveeodatt  to  putrefy,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  Respectmg 
the  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  see  Pauaa- 
nias'  and  MiiUer*  In  the  innermost  sanctuary  (the 
advTov  or  /rfy^py)  there  wae  the  etotue  of  ApoUot 
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•hich  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  of  gold ;  and 
befim  it  there  burned  upon  an  altar  an  eternal  fire, 
iHiidi  was  ftd  only  ^imh  lir-wood.*   The  fainer 

roof  of  the  temple  was  covered  all  over  with  lanrrl 
garlands,*  and  upon  the  altar  laurel  wajs  burned  a^* 
incense.  In  the  centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a 
'amall  opening  ixiqta)  in  the  ground,  from  which, 
from  time  to  time,  an  intrndeatinior  smoke  aroee, 
rhirh  was  believed  to  cnme  from  the  well  of  Ca»- 
wtis,  whi'  li  vanishfii  into  the  ground  close  by  the 
jBni  ti:;iry.*  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a  higli  tri- 
dod,  on  which  the  pythia,  led  into  the  temple  by  the 
jrophetes  (irpo^vrvrX  took  her  seat  whenever  the 
itracle  was  to  be  consulted.  The  smoke  rising 
from  under  the  tripod  afTected  her  brain  In  such  a 
manner  that  she  fell  into  a  st.iic  nf  .l.  lirious  intox- 
inaiiun,  and  the  sounds  which  i>lie  uttered  in  this 
state  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  These  sounds  weieearefuUly  written  down 
by  the  prophetcs,  and  afterward  eommanicated  to 
the  persons  who  had  come  tn  ronsi:lt  the  orade  * 

The  pythia  (the  npnoijnf)  wa.'*  always  a  native 
of  Ddphi,*  and  when  she  had  once  entered  the  ser- 
rioe  of  the  god  she  noTer  left  it,  and  was  never  al- 
lowed to  many.  Tn  early  times  she  was  always  a 
yoim?  ?!rl,  but  after  one  had  hern  serluccd  by 
Echecratc  s  the  Thessalian,  the  r><  li)biaiis  nia<lp  a 
iaw  that  in  future  no  one  should  he  elected  as  proph- 
etes  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
bat,  in  remembrance  of  former  days,  the  old  woman 
was  always  dressed  as  a  nuuden.*  The  pythia  was 
generally  taken  firom  some  ftmily  of  poor  country- 
people.  At  first  tht  ri'  was  only  one  pythia  at  a 
time  ;  but  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  hourishing 
state,  and  when  the  nnnriier  of  those  wlw  came  to 
eooanit  the  oracle  was  veiy  greal,  then  me  al- 
ways two  pythias,  who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod 
alternal*  !y,  ;un!  a  ilunl  was  krpt  in  readiness  in 
casij  some  ai  ridmt  should  happen  to  cither  of  the 
?Wi»  otherd  ■  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on  the  whole 
OUitaL  and  physical  ronstitution  is  said  to  have 
tometimes  been  so  ^rreat,  that  in  her  deUnum  she 
leaped  from  the  tripo<i.  was  thrown  intocouTalaioiis, 
end  aAei  a  ftw  days  died.* 

At  first  oracles  were  only  given  once  every  year, 
on  the  seventh  of  ihq  montii  of  Bysios  (probably 
the  same  as  Ilvftof .  or  the  month  wr  consnlting), 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of  Apollo 
but  as  this  one  day,  in  the  course  of  time,  wns  not 
found  ^ullini  lit.  certain  days  in  every  montti  were 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.'*  The  order  in  which  the 
persons  who  came  to  eonsolt  were  admitted  was 
determined  by  lot but  the  Delphian  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  prantinjj  the  right  of  irpouavrtia, 
)  f  ,  t!i''  r  plit  (if  <•l)n^^ult!n!^  fir.sl.  and  without  their 
order  bi  iiig  determined  by  lot.  to  such  individuals 
or  states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gntitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendency  seemed 
to  give  them  higher  claims  than  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Crcpsus  and  the  I.ydians,"  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,"  and  Philip  of  Macedonia.'*  It  ai>- 
peam  that  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to 

riy  a  certain  lise,  for  Herodotus  statea  that  the 
ydians  were  honoured  with  AnMa  by  the  Delphi- 
ans Tlie  pythia  always  spent  three  days  before 
she  ascended  the  tripod  in  prejKiring  herself  for  the 
•olenin  act,  and  during  this  lime  she  fasted,  and 
iiatbed  in  the  Castalian  well,  and  dressed  in  a  sim- 
ple manner;  she  also  burned  in  the  temple  lanrd 


leaves  and  flour  of  barley  uptm  the  altnr  of  the  fod.^ 
Those  who  eonsulted  the  oracle  bad  to  sacrinoe  a 
goat,  or  an  ox,  or  a  dieepi,  and  ft  wan  ncensar> 

that  these  victims  should  he  licaltliy  in  body  and 
soul,  and  to  ascertain  tins  lliey  li.td  lo  undergo  a  (i^ 
euliar  serutiny.  Au  ox  received  barley,  and  a  sheep 
chick-pease,  io  see  whether  they  ate  them  with 
petite ;  water  was  poured  over  the  goats,  and  if 
this  put  them  into  a  thorough  tremble,  the  victim 
was  good  *  The  victim  which  was  thus  found  do- 
jrible  was  called  oaiurijf)  ^  W'.iclii^inuth*  jtal' s  thai 
ill!  who  came  to  consult  the  orAele  wore  1  lurcl  irar- 
lands  surrounded  with  ribands  of  wool,  but  tlio 
passages  from  which  this  opinion  is  derived  only 
speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to  the  temple  as  sup 
pliants  * 

The  Delphians,  or.  mure  profx  rly  speaking,  the 
nohlc  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendeaee 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  ]>^ihian  ansuwraciy. 
howerer,  there  were  five  finnflies  which  traoed 

tlieir  oris^in  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  6atot,  was  taken  • 
Three  of  the  names  of  these  families  only  are 
known,  viz.,  the  CleomantidSi  the  Thracids,^  and 
the  Laphriada.* 

The  Unioi,  together  with  the  highpriest  or  prophe- 
tes,  hi'hl  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  control  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  saenrieo.s  • 
That  these  noble  families  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  oracle  is  manifest  from  nnmerous  instsn- 
ces,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  its  ver/ 
soul,  and  that  it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretend- 
ed revelalions  of  the  c'>d  '* 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  lonie  dialect.  .Some- 
times, however,  I)one  forma  also  were  nsed."  Tlie 
hexameter  was,  aocoiding  to  some  aeeonnt/,  in- 
vented by  Pbemonoe,  the  first  pythia.  TTiis  n  t  tri- 
cal  fomi  was  chosen,  partly  because  the  wurds  u( 
the  god  were  thus  rendered  more  venerable,  and 
partly  becanse  it  was  eaaier  to  remember  totm  than 
prose."  Some  nf  the  onenlar  verses  hsd  metiieA 
defects,  wtiicb  tlie  faithful  amonj;  the  Greeks  ac- 
counted for  ill  an  ingenious  manner.'*  In  the  times 
of  Thcopompus,  however,  the  custom  of  giving  tb* 
oracles  io  verse  seems  to  have  gradually  ceased; 
they  were  heneeliirth  generally  in  prose,  and  in  the 
Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi.  For,  when  the 
Greek  states  had  lost  their  {K)litic,il  liberty,  there 
was  little  (ir  no  occasion  to  consult  the  oracle  on 
matters  of  a  national  or  political  nature,  and  the 
affairs. of  ordinary  life,  such  aa  the  ssle  of  daves^ 
the  cultivatiot  of  a  field,  marriages,  voyages.  loans 
of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which  the  fira<  le  was 
then  mo.stly  con.^nlteil,  wt  re  Imle  ealenl.i'eil  in  \te 
spoken  of  in  lefty  poetical  strains.'*  When  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi  lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ancients,  the  number  of  persons  who  consulted  it 
materially  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Ptotareb 
one  [ivttiia  was.  as  of  old,  sufRcient  tn  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  ftni 
been  discovered  by  shepherds  who  tew'ni  ihe*t 
thK'ks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chasm,  anri  v.  hose 
sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  were  tctxed 
with  convulsions.**  Persons  who  came  nnr  ttt 


M.) — S.JP^as.^.,  M,  *  M  —  4.  (Dwdor.*  svi..  S6.— 


Icrahoi,  it^itp.  tn,  ftc^Mknits.— Plat.,  D*  One.  Tmtc. 

*  (Eurip.,  In*.  92  >  —  e  (Diod..  1.  r.)  —7.  (Plat  ,  Qut«  r.r  , 
c  9.)  — 8.  (Plut  ,  Ue  0»c.  D»f«:.,  c.  il.)  — 9.  (I'lut  ,  yuMi. 
r.r  ,  r  9.)— 10  ri'lul  ,  AUi.,  I  I.'''-  II.  ( AbdL. KttlMll.,  St. — 
E'i'ip  .  Ij»,  t',».l-IS.  (Ilen.l  .  . .  M.)-.H.(risL,ftrn •!.>-> 
M.  <J>MIK«Ul..  c.  Piul„  Ul.,  p.  119  I 


I.  (ScImI.  »d  Etinn..  P'  i  n  .  iHO  -Tlut.,  De  Pjrth.  « -r..  c  «.; 
—  t,  (Plut  .  !>■  Or,  tvf  .  4y  )-3.  (Pint..  (J.i.»t.  Gr. 
(Hrili  n.  Alt  .  II  .  5,  p.  2«4.)  — 5.  (HernJ  ,  tn.,  M.  —  . 
Ch<>«rh.,  I03A.)— 6.  (Echp.,  Iod,  411.— Plat.,  Quxst.  Gr.  c  •.) 
—7.  (Diad.,  St.^L]reiaif.,  e.  ItMcnt.,  p.  1W.>— S.  (O* 
iTch.,  t.  ▼.)-«.  (RmimI.,  vlir,  ISS.)— 10.  (FiA  cvpectalhr 
riir?.,  r.  L»>nrnir,  p.  159.— TlrrrnI  ,  rii  .  HI  ;  vi  .  -Ph*. 
I'.r.rl  .  SI  -Eurip.,  l-n.  1219.  IMS,  1110  ,-M.  (lUrai.  it.. 
liT.  IV)  12  (Plot  ,  U«  p«h.  Or.,  lO— 13.  tPt«t-  2.  b,* 
».)-n   I'Mt .  IV  fMh.  Orl,«.|— I*  (Dirf,atiH  ' 

DtDerac:.  Or..e.  41.) 
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fUce  8boH  ed  ihe  same  t^fUmoB,  and  reseived  the 
power  of  prophecy.  Thw,  at  last,  indooed  the  peo- 
ple to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred  rpot.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apollo,  this  god  was 
hiroBeir  the  founder  of  llie  Delphic  oracle,  but  the 
locsil  legends  of  Delplii  stated  that  originaUy  it  was 
in  the  posseaakm  of  other  deities,  saeh  as  Qna, 
"JlxpTnis,  Phcpbe,  Poseidon,  Night,  Cronos,  and  that 
H  was  (,'iv<  n  to  Apollo  03  a  present.'  Other  tra- 
ditions, again,  and  these,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
genuine,  represented  Apollo  as  having  gained 
sssion  of  the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is 
feoerally  described  as  a  fight  with  Python,  a  drag- 
on, who  guarded  the  oracle  of  Qaea  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  («>riod,  was 
helieved  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
u  if  be  had  coamuttcd  a  orine.  the  amwer 
i  reftised  nntfl  be  bed  atoned  fbr  it  ;*  and  be  who 

consulted  tlic  pod  for  bad  puriK>sra  was  sure  to  an- 
celeiale  his  own  ruin.*  No  religious  msiituiion  in 
all  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  influence, 
aot  only  in  Greece,  hot  in  all  oountries  arouDd  the 
M edtterranean.  in  an  iDatters  of  importanee,  wheCb* 
er  relating  to  rfliKiim  or  to  jiolitics,  to  private  or  to 
public  life,  as  the  oracle  ol  Delphi.  When  cciosult- 
ed  oo  a  subject  of  a  religious  nature,  the  answer 
was  invaiiahly  of  a  kind  calculated  not  only  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  religioaB  institutions,  but  to  com- 
mand new  ones  to  be  established,*  so  that  it  was 
Jhe  preserver  and  promoter  of  religion  throughout 
the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were  .hi  Id<iui  or  never 
founded  without  having  obtained  the  advice  and  the 
dfaeelioos  of  the  Delphic  god.*  Henoe  the  orade 
mn  eoBsulted  in  all  disputes  between  •  eohmgr  and 
Its  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  several 
htates  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.' 
The  Deiphic  oracle  had  all  times  a  leaning  in 
fcvoor  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race,  but  the  time 
vben  it  began  to  loee  iu  influence  must  be  dated 
from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta  entered 
upon  their  strupc''  ''H"  ibe  supremacy  in  Greece ; 
at  this  time  the  partialit)  lur  Sparta  became  so  man- 
ifest, that  the  Athenians  and  their  party  began  to 
loee  all  reverence  and  esteem  for  it,*  and  the  oracle 
becwne  e  mere  inetnment  in  the  hands  of  a  polit- 
ical party.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
many  believed  that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers 
which  it  had  po.ssessed  in  former  days,  but  it  still 
continued  to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Emperor  Jnlian,  ontfl  at  hut  H  was  entMly  done 
■way  with  by  Theodoeius. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  ohscarity  and  amM- 
guity  of  most  uf  tlie  oracles  given  at  Delphi,  there 
are  many,  also,  which  convey  so  clear  and  distinct 
a  meaning,  that  they  couM  BOt  possibly  be  misun- 
derstood, ao  that  a  wise  affaqr  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oracles  eannot  be  denfeo.  Tlie  manner  In  which 
this  agency  has  been  explained  at  difTerent  times, 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
During  the  beet  period  of  their  history,  the  Greeks, 
lenorally  speaking,  bad  endoubtedly  a  sincere  faith 
lU  the  orade,  its  oonnsels  and  directions.  When 
Ibe  sphere  in  which  it  had  most  benefited  Greece 
became  narrowed  and  confined  to  matters  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  the  orai  lr  could  no  longer  command 
the  veneration  with  which  it  had  been  looked  upon 
The  pious  and  believing  heathens,  how- 
Tt  thought  that  the  god  no  longer  bestowed  his 
I  apon  the  oracle,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to 
ivitbdraw  firom  it ;  while  fieethmkers  end  nnbeliev* 


1.  (Aeh^  EasMa.,  I.  Cosipsrt  Paui.,  z.,  i.—Ond, 
Ibi-  i.,  Itl.— Amm.  ad  Pind.,  Pjrtlu— Tutxci.  Lycoph.,  Wt.) 
—a.  (Herod.,  i.,  19.  M  )— 3.  (Herod.,  iv,,  M -Paui..  i,..  18,  ♦ 
I.)— 4.  (DenMetk.,  e.  Meid.,  13.— Herod.,  t  ,  b-:  >  ,  Ifli.  Ac.)- 
4  (Cm,  Da  D»»..  i.,  !.)-•.  (IliaqnU,  i .  Sft,  Diod ,  n., 
{Ftau  DMioadk,*.) 
4fl 


ers  looked  upon  the  nraole  m  •  ikUlU 
of  priestcraft  wbieb  had  then  oolfWsrB  Itaelf.  This 

latter  opinion  ha.H  also  f>epn  adopted  by  many  mod 
ern  writers  The  early  Christian  writers,  seeing 
that  some  extraordinary  power  must  in  several 
caaea  have  been  at  worit,  represented  it  aa  ao  inott- 
tution  of  the  evil  spirit  In  modem  timee  opiniow 
are  very  much  divided.  Hiillmann,  for  example, 
has  endeavoured  to  sliuw  that  the  oracle  of  Delpb' 
was  i-niirely  managed  and  conducted  by  the  arislo 
cratic  families  of  Delphi,  which  thus  are  described 
as  fimning  a  sort  of  hierareblcel  seiwte  for  al 
Greece.  If  so,  the  Delphic  senate  surely  was  tJie 
wisest  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
Klausen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
allow  some  truly  divine  influence,  and,  at  all  events, 
thinks  that,  even  in  so  far  as  to  was  merely  tanh 
sged  hy  men.  It  acted  in  most  eases  acooidinf  to 
lofty  and  pure  moral  principles. 

The  iiii.'^ern  literature  on  the  Delphic  oracle  is 
very  rich,  the  most  important  works  are:  0.  F. 
Wilster,  De  Relifiione  tt  Oraeulo  Apollinis  Delfkiei, 
Hafnie,  MS7.— U.  Piotrowski,  i)s  GnrnttU  Onemh 
Ddpkiei,  Lipsiv,  1899.— R.  H.  Klatieen,  m  Brttk 

una  Gruher's  Encyclopadte,  s  v  Orakel  — K,  I). 
Hiillmann,  Wurdi^ung de*  Ddphxtchen  Orakclt,  Ujnn, 
1837.— W.  Gotte,  Dot  Dttphtsehe  Orakel,  in  aemm 
potitia^ttiiy  TeligtHtm  und  tiuUeken  Ei^fiiut  dbr 
tU*  Wdt,  Leipsig.  1889. 

2.  Oracle  at  A'tz,  in  Phoei*.  An  oracle  was  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  here  from  very  early  times,' 
and  was  lirlil  in  limb  esteem  by  the  I'hi>cians.* 
Some  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Pbo- 
elans  gained  a  vletory  over  the Theasalians.  in  which 
tbcgr  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  fotur  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abaf,  and  half  in  that  of  D»  Iphi  »  The 
oracle  was,  like  many  others,  consulted  by  Croesus, 
but  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  found  K  n^'reeing 
with  his  wishes*  In  the  Persian  invasioo  of  Xeixea 
the  Ttaple  of  AhB  was  boriMd  down,  and,  like  eevt 
eral  temples  destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was 
never  rebuilt.  The  oracle  itself,  however,  remained, 
and  before  the  battle  of  I.«iictra  it  promised  victory 
to  the  Thebans ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war, 
when  some  Phoolan  ftigitives  had  takeo  reAige  in 
the  ruins,  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Tlie- 
bans.*  But  even  after  this  calamity  the  oracle 
seems  to  have  iM'en  consulted,  for  the  Romans, 
from  reverence  for  the  oracle,  allowed  tlie  intiabi- 
•ate  of  Abs  to  govern  themselves.  Hadrian  boiit 
a  small  temple  by  tlie  side  of  the  old  one,  eome 
walls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  rains  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.* 

3.  Oracle  on  the  HiU  of  I'tooH,  m  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  The  oracle  was  here  fivea  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  na^Mamf,  and  the  firat 
promantis  was  said  to  tove  wen  Teneros,  a  son  of 
Apollo.'  Tlie  oraclfs  were  usually  given  in  the 
./£olian  dialect ;  but  when  jMys,  ihe  Carian.  consult 
ed  the  god,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Carian 
language,*  so  tlu^  instead  of  the  three  Thebeae 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oraolee,  the  CarUui 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself.*  When  Alexander 
the  Great  destroyed  Thebes,  the  oracle  also  pet 
ished.'*  In  the  time  ol  Plataieh  the  whole  dinrice 
was  completely  desolate.'* 

4  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  [amenim,  in  Boeotia,  soOth 
of  Thebes  Tlie  Temple  of  Apollo  Ismenios  was 
the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The  oracle 
was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in  other  places, 

1.  (Pnui.,  X.,  35.  ♦  a.>— a.  (Soph.,  (EJ.  Tjrr.,  SM.-nerod, 
Til..,  33.)— 3.  (Herod.,  riii..  27.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i..  4«.)— 3.  (Pm*. 
1.  c.)— 6.  (X.,  35,  ♦  a,  3.)— 7.  (Str»b..  ii.,  »,  n.  3^7,  T»iichniti.- 
Pmu.,      si.  «  >.)— e.  (Puie.,  L  €.)—«.  (Uemd.,  vm.,  llft.)- 
W  <'lMML,tab,nhtll)— 11.  CDs  One. Defer.,  c.  8.) 
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tat  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims.^  On  one 
occasion  it  gave  its  propUecy  from  a  huge  eobirab 
in  the  Temple  of  Demeter.* 

5.  Orae'e  of  Apollo  at  l^tia,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  PaiMh 
niaa  the  oracle  had  become  extinct.* 

6.  OrarJe  ofAoollo  at  Trgyra,  was  an  anelentand 
Biiich-frequentea  oracle,  whirh  was  rnniinrted  by 
fropfaets.  The  Pythia  herself,  on  one  occasion,  de- 
eiarad  this  to  be  the  birthplace  of  ApoUo.  In  the 
ttane  of  Plutardi  the  whole  district  was  a  wilder- 

7.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  Tillage  of  Eutregit,  in 
I  neighbourhood  of  Leuctra  *  This  oracle  became 

aattioetdarin;;  the  Macedonian  period.* 

9.  OneU  of  Afdlo  t  Orobia,  in  Cubosa  Apollo 
bera  bore  the  anname  of  tlw  Selinontian.* 

0.  Orach  of  AftB»  tn  ikt  Liftcum  at  Argm.  The 
orade  was  here  fiven  by  a  prophetess  • 

10.  Oracle  of  Apdlo  D>:irnd\»tc^,  nn  the  acropolis 
of  Lariasa.  The  oraole  was  given  by  a  prophetess, 
Who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matrimonial  con- 
nexions onoe  In  everj  month.  She  was  beiieved  to 
become  inspired  hy  tastinjr  of  the  Mood  of  a  lamb 
which  wa»i  pai-nfi'^cd  ilurinu'  the  niijlit.  This  oraHe 
continued  to  l)e  consulted  in  the  days  ot  Pau.Scimas  • 

11.  Orach  of  ApoUo  at  Didvma,  usually  called  the 
nrade  of  the  Branchida.  in  the  the  terrtuny  of  Mi- 
latoa.  This  was  the  orade  most  fmerallyooasalted 
hf  the  Tonians  and  .Cohans  The  temple,  how- 
erer,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  lonians  on  the  coast  of  A»ia,"  and 
tiM  altar  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles, 
and  the  temple  by  Braneliee.  a  son  of  ApoUo,  who 
ted  come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest."  Hence 
his  oracle,  like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying 
or  atoninu  nics  with  the  practice  of  prophesyinc  " 
The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  however,  cannot 
be  traced  farther  bock  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
century  before  our  era."  The  prieMs,  called  Dran- 
ehidc.  who  had  the  whole  administration  of  the 
oracle,  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branchos. 
The  high-priest  bore  the  name  of  Slephancpliorus 
Among  them  was  one  family  wbtoh  possessed  the 


hereditaiy  gift  of  prophn^,  and  was  called  the  fam- 
ily of  the  EoangdidaB.**  The  orade  was  under  the 

especial  management  of  a  prophet,  whose  office  did 
not  last  for  life.  The  oracles  were  probably  in- 
spired in  a  manner  snnilar  to  that  at  Ddphi.'* 
Cimana  made  to  thia  orade  as  munificent  pieaenta 
as  to  that  of  Ddphl.**  The  principles  whidi  it  fbl> 
lowed  in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  also  the 
same  as  those  followed  by  the  Diiphians  The 
Persians  burned  and  plundered  the  temple,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  pythia  of  Delphi,"  but  it  was 
asott  ntMimi,  and  adorned  with  a  floe  brann  aiat- 
oe  of  Apollo,'*  which  Xerxes?,  on  his  retreat,  carried 
with  hiiii  to  Eebatana.  A  part  of  the  Branchidae 
had  surrendered  to  Xerxes  the  tr*  asures  of  the 
temple,  and  were,  at  their  own  request,  transplanted 
to  Bactriana,**  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
hare  been  severely  punished  by  Alexander  for  their 
treachery  S»lencu9  sent  the'statue  of  Apollo  back 
tn  Didvma,  because  the  oracle  had  saluted  him  as 
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king.*   The  urade  continued  to  b« 
the  fiiithleaaneaa  of  its  miniatem. 

the  temple  at  Didyma  are  still  extant.* 

12.  Orach  of  Apollo  at  Claros,  in  the  teiritory  or 
Colophiin.  It  was  said  to  have  been  r</^niled  U\ 
Cretans  under  Khacius,  previous  to  the  settlemeail 
of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  edriy  legeadv 
pot  thia  oiaela  in  connexion  with  Delphi,  frcai 
whence  Manlo,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  tk 
ninros,  married  Rhacius,  and  pave  birth  to  Mopsoa, 
fruiii  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  probably 
believed  to  t>e  descended.*  This  oracle  was  of 
great  odebhty,  and  continued  to  be  consulted 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperois.*  The  < 
were  given  thronph  an  inspired  projihet,  who  was 
taken  Inun  fcrtain  Milesian  families  He  was  gen- 
erally a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had 
only  the  names  and  the  number  of  toe  peraono  wlm 
consdtod  the  orade  stated  to  him,  and  then  de 
soended  into  a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  a 
secret  well,  and  afterward  pronounced  the  f>racle  in 
verse.* 

13.  Orach  of  Apollo  at  Orytua,  tn  the  temlory  of 
the  Myrinaeans.* 

14.  OracU  of  Apollo  Oomun^  in  Laabon.* 

15.  -  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Abderm.* 

ifi.  Ordf/c  o/v4;ioUomIMM,«hidiwasonl7no» 
suited  in  summer.* 

17.  OracU  of  Apollo  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  was  only 
consulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  {wpiftnntl 
spent  s  night  In  the  tem|de  to  wait  for  the  eommn> 
nications  which  the  god  might  make  to  her 

13  Orach  of  ApoUo  at  Telmetsus.  The  priests  of 
this  institution  did  not  give  their  answers  by  inspi- 
ration, but  ooeupied  themsdvee  tlbiiatj  with  tlM  ia 
terpreudm  of  AwnaH,  whence  IhiinJutna"  edb 
them  i^TTfTiTni.  But  they  also  interpreted  other  mar- 
vellous oceurreni'e5j.  Near  Teliiiessus  there  was 
anollier  ora'  le  i>f  AjkiIIo,  where  those  who  consulted 
It  had  to  look  mto  a  well,  which  showed  them  i&  an 
image  the  answer  to  their  questions." 

19.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  MalUu,  in  Cilicia  " 

SO.  Oracle  of  the  Sarpedonian  Apollo,  in  Cilicia.'* 

21.  Oracle  of  Apoito  n'  //y  '/n,  iii  Caria  '* 

22.  OracU  of  Apollo  at  Hiera  Kome,  on  the  Sloan 
der.  a  cdsbntad  orade,  which  apoke  In  food  tr» 
aea." 

II.  Oracles  or  ZsDS. 

1.  Orade  efZau  at  Oiympia.   Tn  this,  as  in  ths 

other  oracli  s  of  Zeus.  t!>i'  g(Kl  did  not  reveal  him- 
self by  inspiration,  as  .\pollo  did  in  almost  all  of  his 
oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  men  bad  to 
interpret.  Those  who  came  to  consult  the  ondo 
of  Olympia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  priest  gave  hit 
answiTH  (Von  the  nfitiire  of  the  several  parts  of  thS 
Victim,  or  I'rorii  ai  riilcnial  ciri  timstances  accompa* 
nying  the  sacnfii  >  "  The  pmphels  or  interpreters 
here  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  lamids.  In  eari< 
times  the  orade  was  mudi  rasorted  to,  and  Sophia 
cles"  mentions  it  along  with  the  meet  celebrated  or- 
acles :  but  in  later  times  it  was  almost  entirdy  neg- 
lected, probably  because  oracles  from  the  ii 


1.  (Ilrr^l.,  viat.,  IS4.) — S.  (Dio«l.,  10. — Comparv  Paai.,  i 
IS.,  to,  «  1.  Ac.)— 3.  (Pftu..  i«M  3,  «  I.)-^.  (Plut.,  De  One. 
D«f.,  e.  8.-  Pclup.,  IS.-4tnh.  BT*-.  TiniiM.)— A.  (Stmlk 
Bfs , «.  «•  Esrpt'K  — Sutalh.  M)  n.,  ii .  SM.)— 0.  (Plat.. 
One.  Dpfec..  c.  9.)— 7.  (Strab.,  i.,  I.  p  390.  m].  Taochniti.)— 8. 
<Ptat,Pyrrh..  JI.,-«.  (ii..»4,*  \.)-W.  (Herod.,  i.,  I5«.)_li. 
(Pan*.,  VII..      I"'  4  )  —       rPaim  ,  v..  13.  4  fl.— Sirab.,  iiv.,  1,  p.  ; 

IJ.  (Ml  •  r.  I>.,r.   1,'J,  15  fl)-14.  (Si.Usn,  p.  5.^3.  Ac.) 
—13.  n.  H  I  -        Il'aui  .  V  .  7,  *  S.)-17.  (Hen»l.,  1.,  4rt, 

4,  1-1-   I  M.  r  .1  ,  V  .  1«  )  — 10  I  Ha'H  .  11  ,  10,  ♦  4  ;  i»  .  10.  »  2. 
— CotBpan>  MuUcT,  Arti  col.  dor  KiuM,  «  M.)— SO.  (atntm,Lc.)  1 
{Curt  .  Til.,  M  I 


1.  (Pam.,  I..  18,»  J.— Diod..  n.,  90  )— 1.  (CompM*  tb«  i 
lB«nliit(>rs  on  HrrJ,,  t.,  J>2.— Siii.i..  «.  v.  H;«ii\ifaf. — I>im| wt, 
f;e»rh.  Alci.  ijc«  Gr—"  ii.  jv  .1u7  .  ami  tm  rircllvBl 
W.  C.  Soldaa,  Daa  (Irftktl  Jer  Uranchidco,  in  Zil 
Zciurhrift  flir  die  AlUrthitBiawiM.,  IMl,  No.  • 
<P»ui..  3,  «  1,  8.)— 4.  (Pmo».,  rii.,  5, «  1,  *e.— ainfeao  dv, 
I,  p.  178,  T»Dch.— Tarit..  Anrial.,  iH.,  «.)— 5.  fTucn.,  AbuL 
if..M.>-4.  (Hec»t..  Fm«ro  ,  Sll.) -7.  (Schol  .  Anrtopb.  N«K 
145.)  (Pindar  ap.  TteUei,  I.Trophr.,  445.)  — S.  (Ca]ii«, 
Hr«nn.  in  Del.,  i.— Senr.  ad  Virn  ,  .En  ,  i»  .  143.)-10.  (H«ra«, 
i.,  IW.— S«rT.  ad  Virj.,  ^n.,  i»  ,  143.)— II.  (i..  79.  —  CompM 
Cic,  D«  Div..  I.,  41.— Aninn.  ii..  3.)— 13.  (Paui  .  vii  .  31,  » 
13.  (Strabo.  iiv..  5.  p.  931,  Ac— Aman.  n..  5.)  —  14.  (Otudor., 
Kxc,  niTiM  ,  H.)— 19.  (Athen..xT..p.671l.)— la.  (LcV-nvmi, 
IS.— Stcph.  B/z..  a.  v.H- 17.  (Harod.,  nil.,  iSI.— SlfiibtK  t««. 

%  p.  n\.y-vL  «M.  Tn^  i«M 
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at  Tiutims  might  be  obtained  anywhere.  The  spot 
where  the  oracles  were  given  at  Oljrmpia  was  be- 
tee  Ibe  altar  of  SSeu*.'  It  ww  especiaUy  those 
who  intended  to  take  part  Hi  the  Olympic  games 
that  cimsultcd  the  orade  about  their  succeMi'bat 
olbci  subjects  were  also  brought  before  it. 

S.  OrmeU  of  Zeut  at  Dodona.  Here  the  oracle 
«raa  givoD  frooi  aouiMla  prodooed  by  the  wind.  The 
aaw  loanr  was  aitaated  on  an  eniineiMe.*  Although 
in  a  barbaTOus  country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  con- 
iexio.i  \^  "Ji  Greece,  and  in  the  earliest  times  appa- 
rent y  much  more  so  than  afterward  *  Zeus  him- 
aoU^  aa  well  aa  the  Dodoomos,  were  reckoned 
amonf  the  Petaagiana,  whkli  tea  proof  of  tlie  aaiie> 
Hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  in  these 
parts,  and  jjerhaps  of  the  oracle  also.'  The  oracle 
was  given  from  lo(\y  ouks  covered  with  luliagi 
whence  ^Eacbylus'  mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of 
Dodona  aa  grant  wooden.  Beech-trees,  however, 
ate  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Dodoniean 
onele,  which,  as  Hesiod*  said,  dwelled  in  the  stem 
of  a  beeeh-trec  Ih-nce  wc  may  infer  that  the  ora- 
cle was  not  thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or 
hingle  tree,  but  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches. 
The  will  of  the  god  was  made  manifest  by  tba  nHl> 
ling  of  the  wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  tteea, 
which  are  therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongaea. 
In  order  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  the  winds 
nnore  dwtinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
hmebea  of  the  treea,  which,  being  moved  by  the 
wind,  came  in  eontaet  with  on^  another,  and  thoa 
sounded  till  they  were  stopprti  •  Another  mode  of 
producmg  the  sounds  was  this  :  There  were  two 


The  usual  form  in  which  the  oracles  weiu  givei 
at  Dodona  waa  in  hexameters ;  but  some  of  the  or 
acles  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  219  B.C.,  th« 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  iEtolians,  and  the  sa 
cred  oaks  were  cut  down,'  but  the  oracle  continued 
to  exist  and  to  be  consulted,  and  does  not  seem  tc 
have  become  totally  extinct  until  the  third  century 
of  our  wra.  In  the  time  of  Stiaho,  the  DodonMi 
propheteaaea  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  the 
oracle  was  already  decaying,  like  all  the  others  * 

(Compare  Cordes,  Vc  Oraculo  Dodonao,  Griinui- 
gen.  1888 — J.  Arnetb,  Ueber  das  Taubmorakd  wwi 

Mmc.  Wien,  1840.^1...  von  Laaaaulx,  Da*  FetoM- 
gitcke  Oraid  ie*  Zetu  ru  Dodona,  an  Beitrofr  cur 

RelipionxphtlDsophif,  Wiir^burg,  1840  ) 

3.  Oracle  of  Zeus  A'ntiwtt,  in  an  oasis  in  Libya, 
not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  .\ccording 
to  the  traditions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebea  in 
I'gypt*  >t  waa  fiwnded  by  the  latter  city,*  and  the 
fonn  in  which  the  god  was  represented  at  Thebes 
and  in  the  Anmionium  was  the  same ;  he  had  in 
both  places  the  hrad  of  a  ram.*  The  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  oracle  through  the  Gyre 
neans,  and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connexions  with  it.*  Its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thebans,  Olympians,  Dodonsans, 
Cleans,  and  others,  ami  the  Atheninns  sent  frequent 
theories  to  the  Ammonmm  even  before  01.  91,*  and 
called  one  of  their  saered  TOisoh  AgmHwia.*  Tem- 
plea  of  Zetia  Ammoii  were  now  ereeted  in  several 
parts  of  Greece.  Hia  oraele  h  Libya  waa  conduct 
ed  by  mm  who  also  gave  the  answers  *  Theii 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  for,  on 


columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal  bii- 1  some  occaaiona,  when  they  carried  the  statue  aboot 


ain,  and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  scourge  in  bis  hand  1 1 
the  enda  of  the  seoorge  consisted  of  little  bones. ' 

snd,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  wind,  they  knocked 
against  the  metal  basin  on  the  other  column  '*  .Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  oracles  were  also  obtain- 
ed at  Dudona  through  pigeons,  which,  sitting  upon 
eak- trees,  pronounced  the  will  of  Zeua.**  The 
Bomid^  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men,'* 
but  ilti  rward,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
cuniircteil  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 
women,  who  were  called  rrcA^^adrf  or  7ri?.atai,  be- 


pigeons  were  aald  to  have  brought  the  com- 
mand to  found  the  oracle."  In  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus,'* the  names  of  the  three  prophetesses  were 
Promencia,  Timarcte,  and  Nicandra.  They  were 
taken  from  certain  Dodonaean  families,  who  traced 
their  pedigree  hack  to  the  mythical  ages.  There 
werei  however,  at  alltiinea  prieato  called  rofuvpiH^* 
connected  with  the  orade,  who  on  eeitsfai  occa- 
sions interpreted  the  sounds;  but  how  the  functions 
were  divided  between  thera  and  the  Pelaio:  is  not 
clear.  In  the  historical  times,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
had  leas  inllaenoe  than  it  appeara  to  have  bad  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  waa  at  all  tfanes  fnaoeesslUe  to 
bribes,  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest.'*  It  was  chietly  consulted  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  the  .fjtolians,  Acarnanians,  and 
Gpii^tc,"  n^A  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Dielpbi 
on  aceoont  of  its  partiality  for  the  DorianB.  There 
appears  to  liave  bvvn  a  very  ancient  connexion  be- 
tween Uodt)na  and  itie  Bceotian  Ismcnion.'* 


I.  "in-I.,  O!.,  Ti.,  70.)— a.  (Pmd..  01.,  Till.,  2.)  —  3.  (.Cich, 
f»i,8S0.)— 4-  (Horn  ,  II.,  XVI.,  233.)  — 3.  (lies,  ami  Ephor., 
■p.  Smb.,  7,  p.  121,  Ac.)  — fl.  (Horn.,  Od  ,  xiv  ,  328  ;  lii., 
W.)— 7.  (Proiu  .  •'32.  —  Compare  Soph.,  Tnnh  ,  1170.)  — 8. 
(PnigBU3».— S^[rh.,  Trach.,  169.— Hfrml.,  u.,  5.'^, I-S.  (Silid., 
•.V.AMWiwf-— PKili't  .  Inns-,  n.)  — 10.  (Sti  pli.  H_v/.,  %.v.S(a- 
ttt^'  —  9mi.,  «,  T.  .icruvuior  xo^'tier.  —  Strobti,  Excerpt.  «s 
Vk.  vii.,  fin..  D.  138,  Tauch.)— II.  (Ditmy*.  BaL,  »  lt^  M 
Mni.>— IS.  (Smb.,  ni.,  7,  p.  IM,  Tkoeli.)— IS.  (8ai>l,Tndi., 
M,  with  the  mhol.— Ilorod^  L  c  —  Pans.,  IS,  f  S.)— M.  (I. 
k)  — IS.  (Smb..  1.  c.)— IS.  (Can.  Nap.,  Lraand.,  S.)  — 17. 
'Fam,  v%  SI,  4  I^Um j^is.,fil.)>18.  (8tralK,ix«  1,  p^m^ 


in  a  prooeaaion,  their  number  ia  said  to  have  been 
eighty.*  In  the  time  of  Strabo,**  the  oracle  waa 

very  much  neglected  and  in  a  state  of  decay  Tlie 
Greek  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
greatest  god  of  a  barbarous  nation  Zeus,  mentioo 
several  oracles  of  this  divinity  in  foreign  countries  * ' 

III.  Oracles  op  oturk  Gods. 

The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  consult- 
ed only  ooncerning  those  particular  departments  of 
the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they  presided. 
Demeier  thus  gave  oradee  at  Patrs  in  Achaia,  but 
only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether  their  suflbr- 
ings  would  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Before  the 
sanctuary  of  the  j;oddess  there  was  a  well,  surnmnd- 
ed  by  a  wall  Into  this  well  a  mirror  was  let  down 
by  OMana  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim  upon  the  surface. 
Pnqwrs  were  then  performed  and  incenae  oflfinred, 
whereupon  the  Image  of  the  aick  person  was  sees 
in  the  mirror  either  as  a  corpse  or  in  a  state  of  re- 
covery.'* At  Pharaf,  in  Achaia.  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermes.  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
maritet-place.  Incense  was  offered  here,  oii-lampa 
were  liglited  betbre  it,  a  copper  coin  vraa  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put  to 
the  god  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  The  person  who 
consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  immediately 
left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark  that  he 
heard  made  hy  any  one  after  leaving  the  market- 
place was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of  Hermes." 

There  was  an  Oracle  vf'i'luto  and  Cora  at  Charax 
or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nvsa,  in  Caria.  Tlie  two 
deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove,  and  near  the 
latter  there  was  a  «(ubterraneoos  cave  of  a  mhami* 
loua  nature,  called  the  cave  of  Charon  ;  for  persons 
sufl^rlng  from  illness,  and  placing  confidence  in  the 


1.  (Pol/b,  ir..  67.)-3.  (Strab..  «it.,  7,  p  IS4.)— 3.  (Herod. 
ii.4SLM.Ae.)— 4.  (Herod- it.,  Ul.)— ft.  .Paw.,  iii.,  IS,  1 1.1 
—a.  (Bmh,  Suaah.,  li.,  SM.)  —7.  (Haareli.  asd  fqM.,  c  v 
'A#iM««'— '"H"*'!  ••  »•  'Amww'j.) — 8.  (Uiodor..  xtri,  51.)-* 
(Dwdar.,  lii.,  9O.)-|0.  (mi.,  1,  p.  4a6.>— II.  (llenkL,  ti..  S9  - 
I}iod,iiin«.)  — It.  (Paiu.,rti.        V-l^  (Fms.  vli.,  tt 
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Kwer  ol  ttie  gods,  iraveJied  u>  this  place,  aod  stayed 
>  wnne  tine  whb  experieoeed  priests,  who  lived 
in  a  place  near  the  eave.  Thrsc  priests  then  slrpt 
a  night  in  the  cavfrn,  and  afterward  prescribed  to 
tlieir  patients  the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  Olten,  however,  they  took  their  patients 
wftk  them  into  the  care,  where  they  had  to  stay  for 
aeveral  d^fa  in  Quiet,  and  without  taking  any  Ibod, 
and  were  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pro- 
phetic sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  received 
the  advice  of  the  priests :  for  to  all  other  persons 
the  phee  waa  inaeeeaaitde  and  (ktaL  There  was 
in  nmiml  noeigyria  in  tbia  olaoe,  probably  of  sick 
peraons  who  aoagbt  relief  from  their  sufliirinKs. 
On  the  middle  of  the  fe.stivp  day,  the  yonni;  men  of 
the  gymnaaiuii),  naked  and  anointed,  used  to  drive  a 
bull  into  the  cave,  which,  «8  aooo  H  it  hid  eoMied, 
liell  down  dead.* 

At  Epidanrtw  Lfanera,  ondea  wero  given  at  the 
festival  of  Ino.  (Vid.  Inoa.)  The  same  goddess 
had  an  oracle  at  CEtylon,  in  which  she  made  reve- 
lations in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in 
her  sanctuary.*  Bora  Acraa  bad  an  oracle  between 
'.Mbmn  and  Figa.' 

IV.  OasoiJts  or  Hbbobs. 

1.  Oracle  of  Amphiaraut,  between  Potnia;  and 
Tbebep,  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
•waDowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  was 
aniToanded  by  a  waU»  and  adorned  with  columna, 
upon  whieh  birda  never  settled,  and  biida  or  eattle 
never  took  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood  *  The 
oracles  were  given  to  persons  in  their  dream.s,  fur 
they  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple*  aAer  they  had  pre- 
pared tbemselvea  for  tbia  inaiiatio  by  faating  one 
day,  and  by  rtataming  fhrn  wine  Ihr  three  diays.* 
The  Thebans  were  not  allowed  to  consult  this  ora- 
cle, having  chosen  to  take  the  hero  as  their  ally 
ra'l.er  than  as  their  prophet.'  Another  oraeie  of 
Ampliiaraus  was  at  Oropus,  between  ficeotia  and 
Attica,  which  waa  most  frequently  oonaolted  the 
aick  about  the  means  of  their  recovery.  Those 
who  consulted  it  had  tu  undergo  lustrations,  and  to 
sacrifice  a  ram,  on  the  hkin  of  which  they  slept  a 
night  in  the  temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  ex- 
pected the  means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed 
to  tbem.*  If  thegr  recovered,  tbqr  bad  to  throw 
aome  pieces  of  money  into  the  weD  of  Ampbiaraus 
in  his  sanctuary.  The  orarle  was  aaid  to  have 
tjccn  founded  by  the  Tlieban.s.* 

2  Oracle  of  Ampktlofhus  He  was  the  son  of  Am- 
pbiaraus, and  bad  an  oracle  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia, 
whieh  Paoaaniaa  calls  the  meet  tmatwortby  of  his 
time  " 

3  Or  acle  of  Trovhcmius  at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia 
Those  who  wished  to  consult  this  oracle  had  firtt 
to  purify  themselves  by  spending  some  days  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck  (uycSov 
ikoifiovoc  sot  aytMit  Ti;;!^),  to  lire  sober  and  pure, 
to  at»tain  firom  warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river 
Hercyna,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Tro()honius  and  his 
children,  to  Apollo.  Cronos,  King  Zeus,  Hera  Heni- 
oeha,  and  to  Demeier  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have 
nnned  Trophoniua ;  and  during  tbeae  aacrifices  a 
oooihaayer  expiahied  ftom  the  intestines  of  the  vic- 
tims whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  lo  ad- 
mit the  consultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  con- 
Bultor  was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave 
ol  Trophonius,  he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Aga- 

and  only  in  case  the  aigna  of  this  sacrifice 
favourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased 


I  (Stnbo,  I,  p.  189.  —  Conii»T»  xii  ,  8,  p.  75.  Tniirhn.) 
-8  'Pmu*.,  1(1..  fS,  «  1.1^3.  (Su«b,.  viii  . «,  p.  813.)— (P»u«., 
«.)— 5.  (Hrmd  ,  mi..  154,)— 0.  (Phi!o«.,  Vit.  Aroll.,  n.. 
17.)— 7.  (Hrro.1  ,  1.  c.)— «.  fP«in.,  i.,  S-4,  «  »,  4c.)— 5>.  (Strab.. 
a.,  I,  r  Tiuchn.)— 10.  (Paai.,  i.,  34,  ^  S.— Dim  Cus., 
0ii,  7.>-l I.  (Pm,  fab,  «7. «  ».> 
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I  to  admit  the  person  into  his  cave.  Wliat  toea 
I  after  tbia  was  as  follows :  Two  boys,  IS  yearn  eld. 

led  him  ai,«in  to  the  river  Hercyna,  and  bathed  and 
anointed  him.  The  priests  then  made  him  rinnk 
from  the  well  of  oblivion  (.\r,Ori),  that  he  iu\n\a  lor 
get  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the  wrli  of 
recollection  (Mvq^mnHir),  that  he  might  lemernl^ 
the  vbions  which  be  was  going  to  have.  The/ 
then  showed  him  a  mysterious  representatitm  of 
Trophonius,  made  him  worhiiip  it,  and  led  bim  into 
the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  linen  garments,  with  gtr 
dies  around  his  body,  and  wci  'ing  a  peculiar  kind 
o{  nUmealMfi^iite)  which  wen  customary  at  Leb*- 
deia.  within  the  sanetoary,  whieh  atood  on  an 
eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  person 
was  now  allowed  to  desci  nd  by  means  of  a  ladder- 
Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  ol  ihe  ciTve,  there 

waa  an  opening  into  which  he  put  bis  feet,  wbere- 
opon  the  other  parts  of  the  hedy  were  Ifltewiae 

drawn  into  the  opening  by  some  invisible  power. 
What  the  persons  here  saw  was  different  at  differ 
ent  times.  Tliey  returned  through  the  same  open- 
ing at  which  they  had  entered,  and  the  priesus  now 
plnoad  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne,  asked 
them  what  they  had  seen,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
aanetoary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck.  A< 
soon  as  they  had  r(  covered  from  their  fear,  they 
were  obliged  to  write  down  their  vision  on  a  little 
tablet  whwb  was  deilicated  in  the  temple.  Thk  is 
the  acooont  given  by  Pausaniaa,  who  bad  himae^f 
deeeended  into  the  cave,  and  writes  as  an  eyewii* 
nes.s  '  The  answers  wi  re  pio!);ih!y  piven  by  the 
pnest.s  according  to  the  ri-jMirt  ol  v\  [ial  {>ersons  bad 
seen  in  tlie  cave.  This  oracle  was  held  in  very 
great  esteem,  and  did  not  become  eitinct  until  a 
veiy  late  period ;  and  though  the  amy  of  Sulla  had 
plundered  the  temple,  the  oracle  was  much  eon"'. li- 
ed by  the  Romans,'  and  in  the  time  of  I'luuux-it  a 
was  the  only  one  among  the  numerot«n  BOMlifin 
oracles  that  had  not  become  silent.* 

4.  OmU«  of  Cdekat,  in  Daunia,  in  southern  Italy 
Here  answers  were  given  in  dreama,  for  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  bad  In  aaerifioe  a  black  ram 
and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple^  lying  on  the  aUn  «f 
the  victim.* 

5.  Oracles  of  AMeUphiB  (.£scolapitts).  The  ora- 
cles of  Asdepinn  were  veiy  nnmerana ;  bat  thi 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  waa  tbM  of 

Epidaurns.  His  temple  here  was  covered  with  vo 
tive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded  then 
recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple.  In  th( 
temples  of  ^i;«culapius  and  Serapis  at  Rome,  recov 
ery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his  temple* 
F.  A.  Wolf  has  written  an  essay,  Bciirag  zvr  Gmek 
lies  SomnamlniliMTHus  aus  dem  Alterthum*  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is  now  called 
Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was  known  to 
the  prieata  oT  tboee  temples  where  aidt  neiaons 
spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  imrpose  of  recov- 


ering their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  same  kind 
are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  With  aOOM  Of 
the  votive  tablets  still  extant. 

6.  Oracle  of  HeradtM  :>.l  Bura,  in  Acfaaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it  prayed  and  put  their  qneationa  lo 
the  god,  and  then  enat  four  c\ot  painted  with 
ures,  and  the  answer  waa  given  aeeordlng  i9  tbi 
position  of  these  figures.' 

7.  OraeU  of  Pasiphae  at  Thalamic,  in  LacOHiS 
where  answers  were  given  in  dreama  white  penoai 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.* 

8.  OraeU  of  Phrixui,  in  Iheri.i.  near  Mount  Can 


1.  rr«u»..  ii..  50,  I)  3.  Ac  — Comparr  Phil.«t.,  Vif  Api-b 
nti..  19.)-5  (Oti?.,  c.  Cel»  .        p.  355.)— 3.  (Plul.,  IV  f>rj*. 
Dffpc  ,     5  )— 4.  (Strabo,  ri..  3. jn_53  )— 4.  (Sjet.,  t  !»a<1  . 
— 0.  (Vanaiachte  Schnttes,  p.  389,  Ac.y—7  (?■«•.,  ni- 18k 
•.h-i  (FI«L,  OMMk.  t«~Cic.  D»  Div- 
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V.  OlACLKt  OP  THB  DkaO. 

Another  class  of  oracles  are  tbe  OracUt  of  the  Dead 
{vuMiuavTtiov  or  ^jtomynnliinr),  in  which  those  who 
cmwiiitieil  called  up  the  apirito  of  the  dead,  and  of- 
fcred  aoerillcee  te  the  gods  of  the  lower  wnriJ.  Ooe 
or  the  most  ancient  and  mnst  celebrated  places  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  country  of  the  TbesfMutians, 
near  Lake  Aornos  *  Another  oracie  of  nil  Itfod 
was  at  Heracles,  on  the  Profiontis.* 

Roapecting  the  Oraeit  eitdes  In  genefd,  see 
Wochsmuth,  Hdlcn  Allerih..  ii  ,  2,  p.  250,  &c  — 
Oaosea  tn  Ertck  und  UrubcT  s  Enq/ciop.,  t.  t. 
Onkd. 

VI.  Italian  Osaclbs. 

Oracli«  in  which  a  god  revealed  his  will  through 
the  Diouth  of  an  inspired  individual  did  not  exist  in 
Italy.  The  or.u  li  s  dl  ("alchas  and  ..Csculapius, 
mentioned  above,  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroum  oa  Mooat  GsnBsnus. 
The  KomaaSi  in  the  ordinary  eowse  of  things,  did 
not  IM  the  want  of  aaeh  oraclea  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  numerous  other  means  to  discover  the 
will  of  tbe  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books,  augu- 
ry, harospices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the  like, 
which  are  paiiljr  described  in  sepsrate  articies,  and 
partly  in  Dmwano.*  Hie  only  Italian  endes 
known  to  us  are  the  following : 

1.  Oracie  of  Faunas  — His  oracles  are  said  to 
hav»»  been  given  in  the  Satumian  verse,  and  collrr 
tioDs  of  his  vatieinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.*  The  places  where  his  orades  were 
Xiren  were  two  groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tibur,  round  tlio  well  of  Albunea,  and  the 
ollif^r  <jn  the  Avcnlnic  *  Those  who  cunsuktd  tlie 
god  in  llie  grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  resorted  to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  observe 
the  fiallowing  points :  The  priest  first  offered  a  sheep 
and  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ^^round,  and  the  consulior 
was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  during  the  night,  after 
his  head  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
fn»  the  well,  and  uwobed  with  the  branch  of  a  sa- 
ered  beeeh-nee.  He  was,  moreorer,  obliged,  sev- 
eral days  before  tbis  niuht,  to  abstain  from  animal 
food  and  from  matrimonial  connexions,  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring  on 
bis  fingr/s.  After  he  fell  ssle^  on  tbe  sheepskin, 
be  was  believed  to  leoeive  bis  answer  in  wondei^ 
ful  visions,  and  in  ron  verse  with  the  god  himself* 
Ovid*  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  orarle  an  the  Albunea.  to  the 
oracie  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had  much 
in  common,  bnt  from  tbe  story  which  he  relates  of 
Nama,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the  Aventine 
certain  different  ceremonies  also  were  observed. 

2.  Oraclet  of  Fortuna  existed  in  .srvt  ral  Italian 
•owns,  especially  in  Latium,  as  at  Antium  and  Pre- 
oeste.  In  tbe  Ibrmer  of  these  towns  two  sisters 
FortuniB  were  worshipped,  sad  titeir  ststnes  used 
to  bend  forward  when  oraeles  were  given  *  At 
Praeneste  the  oracles  were  derived  from  lots  (tor- 
tu'„  jonsistmg  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient  char- 
•eiers  graven  upon  them.  These  lots  were  said  to 
bsfe  been  found  by  a  noUe  Praenestineof  thename 
«r  Nnnefian  Soibefaa.  laaide  of  a  radt  whidi  be 
tad  dsft  epeii  at  the  ootnniand  of  a  dnMn  by  wbbdi 


1.  (tMbtSf..!.  ^  410.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  t1.,  H.)-t.  (INadar., 
•t,  fland.,  v.,  IS,  t  7.— P»u»..  ix.,  M,  «  S.)— S.  (FJut., 
Cjn., «.)—«.  rStiOw.  r»ii.,  1.  p.  459.  Ac)— 4.  (Atml.  Tict.. 
Da  ong ,  frnt.  Rom.,  e.  4.)—*.  (Virj.,  .*n..  rii.,  61,  Ac— Orid, 
VM.,  It.,  flW,  4c.>— 7.  (Virf.,  I.  e.— Uidor.,  Tiii..  II,  87.)— S. 
(L  c.)— «.  (MicT  .  Sat.  1.,  «3.- Compare  Horn.,  Carm.,  i.,  »S, 
L— Smu  C«  If.  S7.  with  EniMU'a  aote.— Doait.,  Ift.) 


ta  bad  hten  hanntcd.  Tbe  kle,  when  an  oraeit 
was  to  be  given,  were  shsken  up  together  by  a  bnv, 
sfter  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  person  who  con- 
sulted the  g(Hi(!r-s.s  '  The  lots  of  Praiit  stc  werr-,  at 
least  with  the  vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  while  in  other  places  of  Latium  they 
were  mostly  neoieoted.  The  Etrascan  Cue,  ia 
early  times,  had  likewise  its  soites.* 

3.  An  Oracle  o  f  Mar. ^  was,  in  TSnr  aaoisoC  tiBMa. 
according  to  Dionysius.'  at  Tiora  Matiena,  not  fat 
from  Tcate.  The  manner  in  which  oraclea  were 
here  given  resembled  that  of  tbe  pifson  ornde  at 
Dodona:  Ibr  a  woodpeeker  (piau),  a  bird  sacred  to 
Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god  and  settled  upon  a  wood* 
en  column,  whence  he  pronounced  the  oracle. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  general.  See  Nisbobf,  JSTilt. 
of  Rome,  i..  p.  608,  dec. 

ORA'RIUM  was  a  aaall  bandkerdiief  used  Ibr 

vriping  tbe  face,  and  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pockel-handker 
chief  It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen  In  the  £fyn«. 
ilfdtg'.*  it  ia  explained  by  rpoawrrov  ufiaytim.  Au- 
reliaa  lotioduced  the  practice  of  giving  orms  to  tbe 
Roman  people  to  use  «d  fnanmt  vriiich  appears  to 
mean  fbr  the  purpose  of  wavinf  In  the  public  games 
in  token  of  applause,  as  we  use  oarfaalsaad  band- 
kerchiefs  for  the  same  purpose.* 

ORATIO'NES  PRI'NCIPUM.    The  oratione* 
principum  are  frequenUy  mentioned  by  the  Roohui 
wrfters  under  the  Bmphe;  bat  those  wbleb  are  die 
rupsed  under  this  he.nd  have  reference  to  h-gisiauon 
only,  and  were  addretii>ed  to  the  senate.    Under  the 
('hrihtian  emperors  pnrtiriilarly,  these  orationee 
were  only  a  mode  of  promulgating  law  as  conslitn 
led  by  the  emperor ;  and  we  have  an  iaslaaee  et 
this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus  ("Legea,  quaa  Pro 
bus  ederet,  senaJus  consultia  propriis  ctmseeraren^  ^ ) 
Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  oraticmes  were  in 
the  form  of  propositions  for  lawa  addreaaed  to  the 
senate,  who  had  still,  in  appeaianee^  though  net  ia 
reality,  tbe  legistetiveb  that  is,  tbe  anvereign  power. 
Tilts  seoond  rind  of  oratfones  sre  often  cited  by  tbe 
classical  jurists,  as  in  the  following  instance  from 
Gaius  :^  "  fx  oratwnc  dtvt  Hadnani  senttu*  consuUum 
factum  eat." 

Msqy  of  the  orationes  of  the  Kooun  empema, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  Aogost*  Historla  9eri|v 

tores,  are  merely  conminnirations  to  the  senate, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  announcement  of  a  victo- 
ry.* Tliesc  orationes  arc  snnietimes  called  litters; 
or  epistdc  by  the  non-juristical  writera;  hut  the 
jnmied  writers  appear  to  have  graenlly  avofaled 
the  ose  of  epistola  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to 
confmind  the  imperial  orationes  with  the  rescripia, 
which  were  often  called  epistolar.  It  appears  that 
the  Roman  jurists  used  the  terms  libellus  and  oratio 
priocipis  as  equivalent ;  for  the  posaages  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  sopjioitof  the  opinion  that  these 
two  words  had  a  diflH^  sense,*  snow  that  libdloa 
and  oratio  prini-ipis  are  tlic  same,  for  the  oratio  is 
here  spoken  of  by  both  names.  These  orationes 
were  sometimes  pronounced  by  the  emperor  him- 
sdf,  bnt  sppsrently  they  were  ooounonly  in  tbe 
form  of  s  written  message,  whidi  waa  reM  Irf  the 
qutt'stors  :'•  in  the  passage  List  referred  to,  these 
imperial  messages  are  called  indiflerently  hbri  and 
epistoie.  Accordingly,  we  read  of  litters  and  ora 
tiones  being  aent  by  the  emperor  to  the  senate." 
Tbe  OMide  of  pioeeediaf  apon  the  receipt  of  one  ef 
these  ocatioaes  msy  be  eoUeeted  fton  r 


1.  (Cmuj  Da  Divis.,  ti.,  (Liv..  nL.  tlk\-X  (i.  It; 

— 4.  (p.  SOI,  fT.  cd.  Syltratf 5.  (Vopiae..  Aartl.,  48.— CnasV 

mA  lor. — Amru'tin.  ^  P*'.  x\n.,  8.— Pmdrnt.,  wipt  ttt^. 
I.,  96. — Hier"ti,  «i!  Nci-itiin.,  Ep..  9.) — 6.  (Pfoli.  Imp.  ap.  Pla» 
\\^»e  .  13.1—7  (I  ..  £45.)— «.  (MMin.  Dvo.  ufKi.  Ca|niiil.ilt 
13  )-<j  i.  tit.  3.  •.  30,  SU-ili<Vw-liHblt-M*  <n 
Cit.,  Ann.,  lit.,  92  ;  >n  .  7 
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it  the  genalus  cunsultura  contained  in  the  Digest.* 
These  oraUooee  were  the  foundatioo  of  the  senatus 
oooMilta  which  were  framed  iqioa  them,  Md  when 
tbe  orationes  were  drawD  tip  with  modi  nfanl  to 
detail,  they  contained,  in  fact,  the  proriaioaa  of  the 
tubsequent  siriatus  consultum.  This  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  oralio  and  the  senatus  coasultum 
art  often  cited  indiflferently  by  the  classical  juriata, 
u  apiieara  irom  numenma  paaaagea.*  The  onlio 
b  eitM  a«  codtafnhif  tho  reMOos  or  groonds  of  the 
law,  and  the  senatus  conaultum  for  the  particular 
provisions  and  words  ol  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Sep.  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  numerous  se- 
oatua  oonaulta,  fouoded  on  orationea,  are  meniton- 
6d ;  and  witneroQa  orationea  of  thcae  two  onperara 
are  cited.  But  after  this  time  they  seem  to  hare 
fallen  into  disu.sp,  and  the  furm  of  making  and  pro- 
mulL;atuig  hiw  by  imprnal  conatiliitioiMa  waa  tlie 
ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  beoi  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  iDfluenoe  esereiaed  bj  the  orationes  princi- 
pom  on  the  legialation  of  tbe  aenate.  But  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  ora- 
tio  night  tMier  recommend  generally  some  legisla- 
tif«  meiaafe^  and  learo  the  detaila  to  the  senate, 
or  it  mifht  contain  all  tho  detaila  of  the  proposed 
meaaure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  thuuirli  not  in 
form,  a  senatus  consultum ;  and  it  would  t)ecome  a 
senatus  consultum  on  being  adopted  by  the  aenate, 
which,  in  the  caae  aoppoaed,  wouhl  be  merely  a 
matter  of  form.  In  the  caae  of  an  ontio^  eipyeaa 
ed  in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason  to 
supp<i^e  that  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor 
was  irs.^  ui  a  cniiimand;  it  waa merely  m oMnmand 
'ji  mure  general  terms. 

(Ziminem,  Gach.  its  Rom.  Privtrtehts,  i.,  p.  79, 
ind  Dirfcaen,  Ueber  die  Redtn  ier  RSm.  KaUer  und 
ieren  Btnflut$  auf  die  Gesetzpebung,  Rhein.  Mu*. 

fur  Juritprudcnz,  li  ) 

ORATOR.  Cicero  remarks'  that  a  "certain 
kind  of  eanaea  beloDg  to  jus  civile,  and  that  jus 
ci\\\e  is  conversant  about  lawa  (fes)  and  custom 
(ma«)  appertaining  to  things  pobHe  and  private,  the 
knowleiljie  of  which,  though  neplerted  hy  most  (ira- 
tors,  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  oratory."  In  his  treatise  on  the  Orator,  and  par- 
UctdatlT  in  the  fiiai  booik,  Cioero  baa  given  hia  opin- 
ion of  tne  dntiea  of  m  orator,  and  hia  requisite  quali- 
fications,  in  the  form  of  a  dialopiio,  in  which  Lucius 
Licmius  L'rassus  and  M.  Aiitomus  are  the  chief 
sjH'iikers.  Crassus  was  hiinst  If  a  model  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  oratory ;  and  the  opinions  at- 
tramted  to  bha  aa  to  the  qualifications  of  an  orator 
were  those  of  Cioero  himself,  who,  in  the  intro- 
daetory  part  of  the  first  book,*  declares  that  "  in  his 
opinion  no  man  can  dcsen'e  the  title  nf  a  pcrlect 
orator  unless  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  ul  all 
important  things  and  of  all  arts,  for  it  is  out  of 
knowledn  that  ontonr  muat  Moaaom  and  ej^aod ; 
and  if  H  n  not  fimnded  on  matter  which  the  ttnltm 
has  fully  mastered  and  understood,  it  is  idle  taUc 
and  may  :dmost  be  called  peurile."  According  to 
Oraaaus,  the  province  of  the  orator  embraces  every- 
thiii|:  he  roust  be  enabled  to  apeak  well  on  all 
iwlqeeta.  Consequently,  he  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  jus  civile.*  the  nece-ssity  for  which 
Crassus  illustrates  by  instances  ;  and  he  should  not 
only  know  the  jus  civile  as  being  necessary'  when 
be  baa  to  speak  in  causea  relating  to  private  mattera 
ard  to  nrivate  jadieia,  hot  be  abonld  alao  have  a 
knowleage  of  the  jus  publicum,  which  is  conversant 
about  a  state  as  such,  and  ho  should  be  familiar 

1.  (»,  -it.  i.H-1.  (Dif.  a.  M.  lA,  •.  8 :  ft,  tit.  a,  SO.  as,  40 ; 
•.a.*«.)-a.(Or.ft(t,,cMu»-^.(«  •.)-«.  ^M, 


with  the  events  of  history,  and  insta-tced  detivr^ 
from  the  experieoce  of  the  past.  Antomoa'  Itmiu 
the  qnlifleatioiia  of  the  orator  to  the  command  el 
language  ptoaaant  to  tbe  ear,  and  of  aifnamnta 

adapted  to  oonrinee  in  eauaee  in  tbe  Foram  and  on 

ordinary  occasions.  He  farther  requires  the  uralot 
to  have  competent  voice  and  action,  and  sufiicienr 
grace  and  ease.  Antonius*  contends  that  an  orator 
doea  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  iiia  oivik,  and 
he  inatanoea  the  eaae  of  bimeelf,  Ibr  Craaaua  aBoiw- 
ed  that  Antomus  eoold  aaliafactonly  conduct  • 
'  cause,  though  Antonina,  according  to  his  own  ad> 
'  mission,  had  never  learned  the  jus  civile,  and  had 
never  felt  the  want  of  it  in  such  cases  aa  he  had 
defended  (ra^'urc). 

The  profession,  then,  of  the  orator,  who,  with  ref> 
erence  to  his  undertaking  a  client's  case,  is  also 
called  patronus,'  was  quite  distinct  from  that  o!  the 
jurisconsult  us  {vtd.  Juri»consulti),  and  also  from 
that  of  the  advocatus,  at  leaat  in  tbe  time  of  Ci- 
cero,* and  even  later.*  An  orator  who  poaaeaaed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile  would,  how- 
ever,  have  an  advantage  in  it,  as  Antonius  admits  ,* 
but  as  there  were  many  essentials  to  an  oratot 
which  were  of  difficult  attainment,  he  says  that  it 
would  be  unwiae  to  diatnict  him  with  other  ttunga. 
Some  requisitea  of  oratory,  aneh  aa  voioe  and  gea 
ture,  could  only  be  m^quired  by  discipline  ;  when  a: 
a  competent  knowledge  ol  the  law  of  a  ease  (;un« 
Wtfitet)00uld  be  got  at  any  time  from  the  jun.scon 
auhi  (ftriti)  or  from  hooiia.  Aotooioa  thtoka  that 
tbe  Roinan  orators  in  thia  manner  ncted  more  wia^ 
ly  than  the  Greek  orators,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
law,  had  the  a.>isistanee  of  practitioners  called  Prag- 
matici  :  the  Human  orators  intrusted  the  iiidialtt- 
nance  of  the  law  to  the  high  character  of  their  p>» 
fesaed  jnriata. 

So  far  as  the  profeaaion  of  an  advocate  fonata 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  ae|^ 
porting  of  his  own  ^Idf  ol  tlie  qiie.-,tion  by  proper 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted,  wtib  Aniooius,  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  btw  ia  anfficieot; 
and,  indeed,  even  a  purely  legal  nipment  nvune 
not  an  mooh  tbe  aeeuronlation  of  a  vast  store  of 
legal  knowU^dge,  as  the  power  of  handling  the  mat 
tcr  when  it  has  been  collected.  The  method  u 
which  this  consummate  master  of  his  art  managed 
a  cause  ia  stated  by  himaelf and  Cioero^  in  anmb- 
er  passage,"  haa  recorded  bia  merita  aa  an  orator 
Servius  Sulpieius,  who  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
hisvage,  iunl  a  i.'oo<l  practical  knowledge  of  ihi-  law, 
but  other.H  iiad  tins  also,  and  it  \>.ts  somellmin  elat 
which  distinguished  Suipicius  from  all  hu  contem 
poraries :  "  Many  others,  as  wdl  as  SulpiciaB,  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  law ;  he  alone  pQeacsaed 
it  as  an  art.  But  the  knowledge  of  law  by  itself 
would  never  have  helped  him  to  this,  without  the 
possession  of  that  art  which  teaches  us  to  divide 
the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its  parts,  by  exact  defini- 
tion to  deveki|»  what  ia  impcffecUy  aeea,  bgr  expla- 
nation to  etear  up  what  ia  obeevre;  llrat  of  all,  ta 
see  ambiguitif  ?.  th<  n  to  disentangle  them:  lastly, 
to  have  a  rule  ><y  winch  truth  and  falsehood  arc  dis- 
tinguished, and  liy  which  it  shall  appear  what  cor 
aequencea  follow  from  preffliaea,and  what  do  not.** 
"With  aoeb  a  power  Sulpieioe  eenidned  a  know., 
edge  of  letterij  and  a  plea^iing  style  of  speaking 
!  As  a  foreiiMo  orator,  llien,  lie  must  have  b<:«'n  one 
of  the  first  that  ever  lived  ,  but  stdl.  amo  iij  thr  Ho 
mans,  his  reputation  waa  that  of  a  jurist,  while 
Antonius,  wbo  had  nn  knowledfe  of  tbe  law,  ta  pm 
on  a  level,  as  an  orator  (pnfrvma),  with  U  Cne> 
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mm,  wtio,  of  nil  tbe  eloqaeat  meo  of  R4>me,  bad  the 
tmn  aeqaaintaiwe  with  the  law. 

Oratory  was  a  serious  study  amoog  the  Romans. 
The  master  of  the  art,  Cicero,  tells  us  by  what 
painfi'l  labour  he  attained  to  excellence.'  Roman 
omory  reacbei  its  perfection  io  tbe  century  which 
Reeded  the  Christian  era.  Its  dediM  dates  from 
the  eatabliahmant  of  the  imperial  power  under  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  epf  akrrs,  and  inon-  skilful  rhetoricians 
under  Uie  Eoipire,  tlie  oratory  of  the  Republic  was 
rendered  by  circmnatances  unsuitable  for  tbe  aen* 
ute,  far  popular  aaaemblies,  or  for  cases  of  oriines 
■vd  high  miadaneaneure. 

In  the  dialogue  Dc  Onitorihus,  which  is  atlribu- 
tctl  to  Tacitus,  .M«  b.-sala,  one  ol  the  siR-akers,'  at- 
tempts to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  low  state  of 
onioiy  in  tbe  time  of  Veapaaian,  wbea  the  dialogue 
WW  wiittea,  oompared  with  ita  eondHien  in  the  age 
«f  Citieio  and  of  Cicero's  predecessors.  He  attrib- 
utes ita  decline  to  the  neglect  of  the  discipline  under 
which  children  were  formerly  brought  up,  and  to 
tbe  practice  of  reaorUng  to  riietoricians  (rheioru), 
wIm  profeaaed  to  teacfi  the  orwtorical  art.  This 
gires  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  early 
discipline  of  the  old  orators,  and  of  Cicero's  course 
of  study  as  dt  scrilM  d  in  the  Brutus.  The  old  ora- 
tdrs*  learned  their  art  by  constant  attendance  on 
•MM  eminent  omtor  and  by  actual  experience  of 
bnaineaH :  the  orators  of  Mesaala's  time  were  fonn- 
•d  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were 
developod  in  exercises  on  fictitious  inaitt  rs  These, 
however,  it  is  obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes. 
Hie  immediate  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence 
■ppear  to  be  indicated  by  Matemoa,  another  apeakp 
•r  in  the  dudogue,  who  attrfbotea  the  fimner  flour- 
ishini?  conditiitti  of  clofjuence  to  the  political  power 
which  oratory  conferred  on  the  orator  under  tlw 
Republic,  and  to  the  party  struggles  and  even  tbe 
violeoce  Uiat  are  incident  io  such  a  atate  of  aociety. 
Hie  alhiaion  to  the  effect  prodoeed  by  the  estab> 
Itsbment  of  the  imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in 
the  following  words,  which  refer  btnh  to  the  impe- 
ri.il  ami  Ihv  republican  periods  :  "cMm  tiwitt.i  vmni- 
im  et  moiertloTt  umo  carenttitu,  Umtum  quUque  ora- 
ttr  9^tnlf  fwmlHM  mvui  pajwifa  jMmMuIfri  pote- 
hU." 

ORBUS.   (YU.  JvuM  Lmss,  p.  557.) 

OKCA     (  Vid  SiTKLi.*  ) 

ORCHE  SI.S  {oi>xvat{)-    ( Vid.  SiUTATio.) 

ORCH ESTR A.    ( Vtd  Thiatsoh.) 

OHCUIA  LEX.  ( Vtd  SDHTDAits  Lnoua.) 

•ORCHILUS  COpt/Aof).  a  species  of  Bird.  *  In 
the  Lexicon  of  Photius  it  is  exi)lained  by  pai7i'?.tKu(, 
and  Gesner  holds  that  it  is  identical  with  the  npta- 
6ar,  ^a<T<Afvf.  and  rpoxiXof,  although  it  is  to  bo  re- 
nulwd  that  Artatotle  treats  aeparately  of  the  fiaa- 
iMT'  Oeaner  applies  all  these  terma  to  the  Refr. 
nfaw,  or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
ao*.«U  birds,  or  Passer  rx.  an:  so  brief,  that  they  often 
euinot  be  recognised  or  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other wttb  uny^egree  of  accuracy.  But,  at  die 
same  lime.  Aristotle's  description  of  the  rvpawo^  is 
so  graphic  that  no  ornithologist  can  fail  to  recognise 
the  Golden-crested  Wren  in  it  Ari.stophaaea  alBO 
identifies  the  Paai}.rv(  and  the  opx'^»c  "* 

♦ORCHIS  (<5p^<f)  "Sibthorp  seems  to  hare 
settled  that  the  Ki-%'or  5pxi(  of  Galen  and  Dioacori- 
dee  is  tbe  Orektt  papUlonaeea.  Tbe  aepaTtof  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  any  '  ertainly.  F'lich-sius 
rafeia  thia  laat,  and  Suckhou&e  tbe  6fix*i  o'  Tbeu- 
Itoastno,  lo  the  Chdhtff  SMTMk  or  Meadow  Orebis.*'* 


1.  (Irat,  n.  *e.)-4.  (e.  SB,  *e.)— S.  (c.  34.)-4.  (AriMoph.. 
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ORCINUS  UBERTIIS.  (Kid.  id&KOinsiio.  p 

616.) 

ORCINUS  SENATOR  \Vid.  Skvatus  ) 

ORDIN.VRIUS  JUDEX  {Vid.  Judex  Pei  » 

NtL'S  ) 

ORDO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men  who  fonn  a 
distinct  class  in  the  oonnminlty»  either  by  posaeao* 
ing  distinct  privilegea,  pnraoing  certain  trades  oi 
professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero* 
speaks  of  the  "ordo  aratorum.  sire  pccuariorum, 
tiee  mtrccuorum."  In  the  same  way,  the  wh(4e 
body  of  sacerdotea  at  Romo  ia  apolten  of  as  M 
ordo^*  and  seponle  ecdesiaatical  oorporatior* 
callal  by  the  same  titie  (ordlo  eoHegh  noatri  ,•*  orie 
scvirali'im*)  The  lihertini  and  scribse  also  formed 
separate  ordmcs  »  The  senate  and  the  equites  are 
also  spoken  ul  respectively  as  the  ordo  senatori- 
ua  and  ordo  equMtria  (nd.  SaKAXiia;  EQDiTaa.  p. 
417) :  but  this  name  is  never  apidied  to  the  plebes. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  expression  "-utrrque  ordo" 
used  without  any  farther  explanation  to  designate 
the  senatorial  and  Pfjucstrian  ordmes  •  The  sena- 
torial ordo,  as  the  highest,  is  sometimes  distinguish- 
ed as  "  ampliMnmua  ordo."'' 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  munieipia  was  called 
ordo  decurionuia*  (rui.  Colonu,  p.  2ti'i),  and  some- 
times simply  ordo,*  ofdo  anpUmmns,**  or  ordo 
splendidissimus."  * 

The  term  ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company  or 
troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  con* 
turia :  thus  centarions  are  sometimes  called  •*  pu 
ordinra  (/mx. -i/ n/,'"*  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  le- 
gion "  prtnu  ardinci."^*  Even  the  centurions  of  the 
first  ccnturieo  no  oe«r»ioosIly  oalled  "prM  «> 
*««."•* 

OHOANUM.  (Fad.  HrDaioi.A.) 

O'RGIA.    (Kirf  MYsTEBU.t 

•OREICHALCE.M.  (TiW. 

•OREOSELI'NUM  {oiuoniXivov),  a  plant,  trhich 
DodoMBua  makes  to  be  the  iSe^tmun  OrcotciMMS 
Aeoording  to  Sprengd,  howoTer,  the  plant  ji»t  b«i> 
tinned  is  not  indigenous  in  Gieece ;  he  irK'lines, 
therefore,  with  Gesner,  to  tbe  opinion  that  it  is  the 
Athamanla  libanolis.'* 

•ORIG'ANUS  (bpiyapoi  or  -w)  "  Galen  and 
Dioscoridea  describe  three  species ;  the  l}pi)avo( 
'HpaxXtuTiK^,  bvtric,  and  uypiopiyavo^.  The  first, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Origanum  Heradeeti' 
cum;  the  si  cund,  liic  Onites  or  Crctwum  ;  and  the 
third,  the  0.  syhcstre  album.  Theophrastus  distin- 
guishes the  ltpiyavo(  into  two  species,  XevK^  and 
fuXatvot  which  Staekhouae  nfim  ainiply  to  tbe 
Orieamm  nuanaraMM,  or  Bastard  Bfarfonioa."" 

ORNAHEin'A  TRIUMPHAXIA.  (Vid.  Tu- 

UMPHOR.) 

ORNATRIX  (Koofiurpiia),  a  female  slave  who 
dressed  and  adorned  ladies'  hair."  So  much  at- 
tention was  paid  by  tlie  Roman  ladies  to  the  dress- 
ing of  their  hair,  that  they  kept  slaves  sp«  cia!ly  foi 
this  purpose,  and  also  iiad  Ihein  instructed  hy  « 
master  in  the  art.'*  These  slaves  were  frequently 
the  confidants  of  ibeir  mistresses,  and  were  some 
times  highly  priied,  wheoeo  wo  find  them  mention 


1.  (e.  Terr,,  IL,  ii.,  6.)— «.  (piMliit,  •  t.  <Mo  SMMdnCoa.)  , 
S.  (OratH,  loMT..  a.  MI7.)— «.  (Id.,  «.  «».)-».  fStuu  Di 
Onminkt.,  la— Cic.  c.  Veir.,  II.,  i..  4"  :  in..  70.)  -6.  (StMi, 
Ave.,  15.— Veil.  Pautc.,  ii.,  lOO.H-T.  (Him..  Ep.,  i.,a.— SiMt. 
Otho,  8.— Ve«i.,  i.)—S.  (Dig.  30,  lit.  2,  s.  2.  ♦  7.— CfieUi.  !n«CT., 
n.  Iie7.)-fl.  (TmiI.,  ll.»t.,  1...  52.-Diir.  JO.  tji.  2.  s.  2.  ^  3.- 
Orelli,  n.  3734.— 10.  (Cic,  Pn>  C»l.,  S.l-  ll  (Orrili,  n.  1180, 
llSl.)-r2.  ,c.,  Phil.,  i.,  a-Cr..,  VfU.  Cir  .  1..  1.1  >— 11 
(C«.,  Cell.  Uiill..».,«,4«.)— 14.  (C«»..Brll.  C;:.ll..  V  .30  ;  Ti, 
7.— Liv.,  XXX..  4.— Onas*.  si  1ro.>— IS.  (DiiMcr.r..  m..  69.- 
Theophnsu,  U.  P.,  viU  6*— Calco,  Da  Simpl.,  nii.-  Ad^oM^ 
ApptsAi  s.  V.)— la.  (Thfoi^nut..  IT.  P.,  ti.,  I.— Diowor..  iii., 
It  fldwi.  D«  SimpL— AauM,  Append.,  a.  *.)— 17.  (Ond,  IH 
Alt  AiB..  tiin  m^'-Snit^  Clsa^n  M.)-18.  (Dig.  IS,  til. s 
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ro  10  inscriptions.*  Some  attained  greAt  skill  in 
iMr  art,  as  Cjrpasais,  whom  Ovid*  addresses, 

**  PuunH*  in  nutte  medtu  perfeeta  eapiUit, 

Comerr  .red  golas  dipna  Cypasti  dtat 

ind  Nape,  whom  Ovid'  also  describes  as  skilled 

"  CoUigere  inrertot  et  in  ordine  forure  crmc*."* 

•OROBAN'CHE  {6po6dyx>()  '  The  6po6dYxn  of 
Tbeophnutiis,"  observes  Adamc  "would  appear 
dccircdljr  to  be  a  species  of  CftueuU  or  dodder  of 
Thyme.  The  Itpofn'r; \r,  of  Didscdrides  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Orohanche  caryophyliea.  The 
6po6dyx^  is  oaDcd  6onrpe3Liu»  bv  wriien  of  a  later 
ago."* 

"OR'ODOS  iipeSoc),  the  £irvimi  enitia,  or  Tara, 
aeeording  to  Stackhouse,  Diorbarh.  and  Sprengel .• 

•OROSPIZOS  (opvart^of),  a  bird,  a  species  of 
mountain  Chaffinch.  Adams  makea  it  tiM  Bnunb- 
liog,  or  FfinriUa  montifring^a.'* 

•ORTTGOMETRA  {hprvrofi^).  Aeeording 
10  Gasner  and  Hardouin.  it  is  the  bird  called  in 
Italy  He  de  Qualu,  or  "  King  of  the  Quails."  Or- 
■ItMlogi^ts  iinw  give  the  name  of  OMi|fiQiiMfr«  crcs 
to  the  common  Landrail.* 

•ORTYX  (fynfi,  the  Tetno  eoHtnttx,  L,  or 
Qaail.* 

•ORYX  (6pi^.  "  Dr.  Shaw  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  tlic  On/ 1  of  the  Greeks,  or  Thau  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  IJuffalo.  It  is  much  more  proba- 
Ue,  however,  that  it  was  a  species  of  Antdope.  It 
tojKra^jhjeally  described  io  the  Cfmigttitm  of  Op- 

•6rY7.\  (<>/nCa).  the  Or,/:a  satira,  or  Rice." 

O.SCHOPHORIA  {'Qax'x^opia  or  Oa^ofjp/o),  an 
Attic  festival,  which,  according  to  some  writers, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus," 
and  aeeording  to  othere,  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne."  The  Umr  of  its  rrlohration  is  not  men- 
tion»nl  uy  any  atirieiit  wntrr,  but  Coraini'*  supposes, 
with  great  probability,  that  it  was  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Attic  month  Fyanapnoo.  It  is 
Mid  to  have  been  inatitnted  by  Theaena.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  unxoc,  iaxof,  or  ^ir^v.  a  branch  of 
vines  with  larrapes,  for  it  was  a  vintage  festival ;  and 
on  the  (hiy  nt  its  ceJebration,  two  youths,  called 
baxo^poi,  whose  parents  were  alive,  and  wtio  were 
elected  from  among  the  noblest  and  weafthiest  cit 
iiena,"  carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  Tinea  with  fresli  grapes  from  the  Temple  of  Dio- 
oysus  in  Athens  to  the  anci. nt  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras  in  Phalems  The^e  youths  were  foOowed 
by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewine  carried 
yine  brdnclies.  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns  called 
uaxo^tKu  (ttlrj,  which  were  accompanied  hy  dan- 
ces." In  the  sacrifice  wliich  was  offend  im  this 
occasion,  women  also  took  part ;  they  were  called 
iiiTTvoi^pot,  for  they  represented  the  mothers  of  the 
youths,  carried  the  pioviaiona  {fi^a  xai  aiTia)  for 
tbem,  and  related  stories  to  them.  During  the  sac- 
rifice, the  staff  of  the  herald  was  adorntd  with 
garlands,  and  when  the  libation  was  performed,  the 
spectators  cried  out  t>.i7.ti  ,  lov,  lovV  The  Ofliehi 
taken  from  all  the  thbea  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
»  laeing  from  the  eity  to  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras,  during  which  they  also  carried  the  <'(jxi],  and 
the  victor  received  a  cop  lilied  wiili  five  different 


things  (nnriir'/oof,  nevraw^a  or  weviar^Ji),  vii 
wine,  honey,  clieese,  flour,  and  a  little  oil  *  Aceord 
ing  to  other  accounts,  only  the  victor  drank  thm. 
this  cup.   The  story  which  was  symboltc:Uly  repre 
sented  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  festival, 
and  which  was  sair!  to  have  given  me  toil,  ia; 
ted  by  Plutarch*  and  by  Proclus.* 

08CILLUM,  a  diminutive  through  otaJmrn  

«»,  meaning  *  a  little  face,"  was  the  term  applied  to 
Ibeea  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were  suspended 
in  the  vineyar<!s  to  be  turned  in  »  very  liirtciion  by 
the  wind.  Whichsoever  way  they  looked,  the* 
were  f^upposed  to  make  the  vines  in  that  qoartv 
fruitfuL*  The  ieii-hawi  figure  in  the  annexed  ww^ 


1.  (Or«lli.  In»cr.,  n.  2«T9,  SVM.  4715,  4«3.)-2  (Amor.,  n., 
a)— 3.  (Anor.,  i.,  ».)— 4.  (Comparn  Juv  ,  vi  ,  4Srt.— Tcrf  ull..  De 
Cplt.  Pern.,  6.)— A.  tTh4sophfB«t.,  H.  P..  vm.,  Diuscor.,  n., 
•^K?*"'  Aitonw,  AjipaDd.,  •.  v.)— «.  (Dio^or.. 

d  ,  ltl.-ThMp)iTMt.,  H.  P.,  iti.,  IS.— AdMM.  Append.,  •.  t.)— 
7.  (AnftM.,  If.  A..  d.)-8.  (AriMM.,  H.  A.,  tiii..  M.- 
Ad«m»,  Append..  »  »  )— ».  (AHMM..1I.  A.,  It.,  II.)— 10.  (Shtw't 
TraveU,  ii.,  p.  2>*0  — Opptun,  Cvnrir.,  it.,  445  — Anrtnt  ,  Tt.  A., 
II.,  1— Ad*m«,  Apprnd..  «.  ».)  — II.  ;TtiM'|'(in.«!..  H.  1'..  iv., 
4.)— II  (l'h..».,  p   3ti,  BokKrr.)— 13.  (I'lut..  The*.,  23.)— 14. 

PMt.  Alt.,  II  ,  p  3M.)-15.  {ScM.  ad  Nicand..  Alexiph.,  lOt.) 

•IS.  (Atbcn.,  xii ,  p.  031.)-17.  (Plof.,  Thm., 


cut  is  takm  ftaas  an  oscillum  of  white  marble  « 
the  British  Mnaeom.    The  hack  of  the  head  It 

wanting,  and  it  is  concave  within  The  month  anr 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perforated  It  represents  tbt 
countenance  of  Osochus  with  a  mild  and  propitiooa 
expression  (moUs,  kmtattm*^  A  fiUet,  spiraUy  twisi- 
ed  shout  a  kind  of  wreath,  aorroonda  the  bead,  and 
descends  by  the  ears  towards  the  neck.  The  me- 
tallic ring  by  which  the  marble  was  suspended 
still  n  iiiaiiis  The  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient 
^eni,*  representing  a  tree  with  four  oscilla  huag 
upon  Us  branches.  A  Sraiitx  and  a  IPawnr  are 
piaccSl  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  this  noun  came  the  verb  otnllo,  meaning 
"to  swing"  Swint^ing  {osctUaiw)  was  among  the 
bodily  exercises  practised  by  the  Homana.* 

OSTIA'RIUM  was  a  tax  upon  the  doera  at 
hooaea,  which  appears  to  have  been  ■Anu^intt 
levied  in  the  provinces."  Cicero*  calls  it  srerftust- 
ma  fxaclw.  There  was  a  similar  tax,  called  mlum- 
nanum,  imposed  upon  every  pillar  Ih&t  Sti|>ported  a 
house.'* 

OSTIUM.   iVid.  Jama.} 

08TRACISMUS.  {VM.  BAmsnupMT.  Gaanc,  k. 
135.) 

•OSTRAfJODERiVlA  (  wjrpa-roJrp^ia  ).  "  Thia 
term,"  says  Adams,  ''in  its  mo£t  extensive  senses 
compr^ended  two  great  ordera  of  marine  animals, 
namely,  the  eic%«is6ov)Mica  and  the  /uXiufaTpaKa. 
Under  the  aK/.j}p6arpaKn  were  ranked  oysters,  urch- 
in.s,  nuisseb,  &ic  ;  under  the  fi'iAanocTpana,  crab* 
of  all  kiitd.s,  craw-fish,  «S:c.  It  must  be  borne  in 
miod,  however,  that  the  general  term  eerpocodr^ 
is  often  applied  m  a  raatneted  senae  to  the  ocXap^ 
arpoxa,  or  Tttlaeta,  and  that  ierpta  and  o0-rp4i«(« 
are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense,  i.  c,  are 
applied  to  ttie  Trslacea."^^ 

OSIRAKON  i&arpaKov).   (Vtd.  Ficnta.) 

•OSTR'EUM  {6aTptov\  a  term  most  property  a^ 
plied  to  the  Ostrra  eiulis,  or  common  Oyster,  but 
sometimes  to  the  whole  class  of  Cruitacta,  or  /orp*- 
Ktfdqym.   "The  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the 

I.  (AthM.,  «i„  p.  4M.)— ».  (Th»«..  «a,  23.)-3.  (p.  MS.  #4 
Gaisfotl— Coap«i«  Bckker**  Aneodot.,  p.  3l^;-Eiym.  Mb(. 
and  Haqreh.,  •  t.  ^llmM — Said.,  a.  r.  'Oeri  o^opM  ^tmi  Xna 
^{.)-4.  (ViT»..  Oeorg..  in,  IS8-Ma.>-5.  (V>nr.,  l.  c-)--S 
(Maffei.  Gem.  Ant.,  iii.,  M.>— 7.  (Faatua,  «.  v.— Ilrgia^ 
i30.)-B.  (Cm.,  nell.  Ci*.,  iii., ».)-«.  (ad  Fam..  iiLaj— W 
(Cn..  I.  r  -cc.  ad  Att,  ziM.,  a.-BanNUU,  Da  Ta«|^  «.  M^m 
MS.i-U.  (A.i<>iM,Aiiin«.,s.Vv<-IL,«:MMMm«afM^a 
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Jlomus,  wheu  Ihey  levied  contributions  upon  land 
ind  sea,  lL  "a:ghoul  the  then  known  world,  to  cover 
the  table  cf  a  LucuUus  or  aa  Apiciua,  held  ojMera 
ir  werj  higk  eatimation.  and  mttaVhed  no  •mall  im- 
portance to  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
imported.  Those  of  ilie  Hellespont,  of  Venice,  of 
the  Bay  of  Cumee  in  Italy,  and  of  Kutupiae  (Kich- 
btwoufh)  in  fngland,  were  the  kinds  which  ihey 
prafemd;  hot  wejreapeeianif  (Madbed  STerygreat 
ralue  to  those  which,  brought  from  these  different 
places,  and  perhaps  from  quarters  still  more  reiiiole, 
wcru  transported  m  large  boats  {laculmi  ligneit)  ;ii\d 
deposited  in  the  Lucriiie  lake,  where  they  grew  re- 
markably fat.  The  first  Roman  who  entertained 
the  notion  of  etttablishing  this  sort  of  park  or  oyster- 
bed  was  Sergius  Orata,  at  Baiae,  in  the  time  of  the 
Marsian  war.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  prefer- 
red those  oysters  which  have  the  edges  uf  the  mouth 
ttftilMp  brown,  almoat  black,  and  that  they  gave 
ttem  a  particular  name,  that  of  CaUtbUpkara,  a 
word  which  is  nevertheleas  supposed  to  be  corrupt- 
ed. The  Romans  ate  oysters  raw,  and  also  cooked 
with  various  seasonings,  into  which  entered  pepper, 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  vinegar,  oil,  wine^  Ac  But  it  is 
flot  prabahle  that  tbciy  inada  aojneat  Koooaomptioa 
of  them  aa  do  modem  mitlofis.*^ 

•OSTRITES  [hcrpirni).  Sprengel  supposes  this 
to  be  petrified  oysters ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  to 
have  been  a  peculiar  stone  of  the  OUaru  kind."* 

•OSTRYA  (ivTpM),  a  apeoiea  of  tree,  which 
tftaekbonae  ma&ea  to  have  been  the  Cwfmiu  beht- 
lus,  or  Hornboam-tree.  Sprengel,  however,  more 
correctly  prefers  the  Ottrya  mtl^ant,  which,  accord- 
ing to  SibUiori^  atiU  letaina  ita  aneient  name  in 
Greece.* 

•OTIS  (Ar^),  the  Boatafd.  <«b  b  the  7Ma  of 

Pliny,  and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Otu  Ttria. 
The  poet  Nemesianus  gives  it  the  appellation  of 
Tciiti.''  llie  Greek  name  comes  (rom  the  long 
Icatliers  near  the  ears  (ovf,  iir^,  "  an  ear').* 

OULAMOI  <«M^^).  {Va.  Abut,  Oans,  p. 
•8.) 

0T21AS  AIKH  (ovaiac  iUn).  (Fid  EHOTAHS 
AIKH.) 

OVA'TIO,  a  lesser  triumph  ;  the  terma  emplojed 
by  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  hiatoiy  are  db, 
flvoarff,  weCSf  ^piafi6o{.  The  circumstances  by 
whteh  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  imposing 
solemnity  (vid.  Trii^mphob)  were  the  following: 
The  general  did  not  enter  the  city  in  a  chariot 
dnwn  by  foar  honeai  but  on  foot :  he  was  nut  ar- 
FBjred  in  the  gorgeous  gold-embroideied  robe,  but  io 
the  simple  toga  pnetexta  of  a  magistrate ;  his  brows 
were  encirclml  with  a  wreath,  not  of  laurel,  but  of 
myrtle ;  he  bore  no  sceptre  in  his  hand  ;  the  pro- 
oaaaion  was  not  heralded  by  trumpets,  beaded  by 
the  senate,  and  thronged  with  victorious  troops,  but 
was  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  Ihite-players,  attended 
chiefly  by  knights  and  plebeians,  frequently  without 
Moldiers ;  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the 
secrifice,  not  of  a  bull,  but  of  a  sheep  *  The  word 
SMiis  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
victim  oAbred ;  and  we  eeed  pay  little  respect  to 
the  npi  ;ion  of  Fcstus.*  who  supposes  it  to  have  been 
formti'  lr(»in  the  gind  shout  O!  O!  frequently  reit- 
erated, nor  to  that  of  Dionysius,  whose  system 
ivquire^  him  to  trace  every  custom  to  a  Grecian 
Oiigifl,  snd  who  therefors  maintains  that  it  is 
rorrupted  from  the  Bacchanalian  eiot.  Dionysius 
makes  another  mistake  in  assigning  a  bay  chaplet 
iL>  ih<'  conqueror  on  these  m^casinns,  since  all  the 
Roman  writers  agree  with  Tlutarch  in  representing 

I.  (Onfllth't  Curler,  <<>!.  zii.,  p.  STSTr^l.  (Adams,  Appaad., 
t.  ».)— 3.  (Thpophnnt.,  \l  P..  i.,  8.— AJ»ni»,  Append.,  ».  t.) — 
t.  (Ar.nul.,  II.  A..  II.,         .Elian,  N.  A.,  ir.,  5.  (Plut., 

MamU.,  c.  32.— I>:oa/a.  Uai.,  v.,  47. — OtU.,  v.,  0.— Liv.,  iu., 
Mb—H.,  tiT...  2I.)t4.  fi.v.  Otialw.1 
♦  T 


that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called  mmitt  tt 
was  a  characteristic  Of  the  9faliei.* 
,  CoaoNA,  p.  311, 813. 

In  later  times  the  vietor  entered  upon  faoneback, 

and  the  ovations  celebrated  by  Octavianus.  Drusus, 
I'lbenus,  &,c.,  are  usually  recorded  by  Dion  Cassiu* 
by  a  reference  to  this  circumstance.* 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advantage 
j  gained,  althoagh  considerable,  was  not  suSeient  to 
'conflitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  highei  distinc- 
tion of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  h  id  been 
achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  as  in  ilie  case  of 
Postumius  Tubeitus,  who  first  received  this  honour  / 
or  when  hoetHttiee  had  not  been  regularly  pro* 
claimed;*  or  when  the  war  had  not  been  completely 
terminated,  which  was  one  of  the  ostensible  reasons 
for  refusing  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  on  his  icturn 
from  Sicily  ;*  or  when  the  contest  had  been  carried 
on  against  base  and  unworthy  foes;  and  henoOi 
when  the  servile  bands  of  Atheninn  and  Spartacus 
were  destroyed  by  Pcrpema  and  Crassus,  these 
leaders  celebrated  ovations  only,'  ahliimgh  liie  lat- 
ter, by  a  special  resolution  uf  the  senate,  was  per* 
mitted  to  wear  a  laurel  crown. 

OVI'LE.   (mCoMrriA,  p.297.) 

OVIWALEX.    (Ktd.  Lax,  p  684.) 

•OVIS  (Wf),  the  common  Sheep,  or  C<ipra  (hi: 
The  terms  6/c,  npoCarov,  and  itijkuv  are  applied  ith 
discriminately  to  this  anima'  by  the  Greek  writera. 

The  Axu  of  Pliny  ia  appliod  by  Buflun  to  the  ani> 
mal  known  by  the  vagae  names  of  the  Hind  Str 
dinia  and  the  Deer  of  the  Ganges."* 

OXYllAPHUM.   {Vtd.  Acxtabdlum.^ 

P. 

PACTIO,  PACTUM.   (Fid.  Osbioavioim*,  » 

675,  676.) 

'PADUS  Oi6ietU  Um  'jPnm»  PUmb,  or  Vki 

cherry-tree.* 

Pi£AN  (wm^tip,  ittuatf,  tratuv),  a  hymn  or  eon^ 
which  was  originally  sung  in  honour  of  Ap>lli%  and 
seems  to  be  as  u!d  as  the  worship  of  this  deity. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubttui  Some  sup' 
pose  that  it  obtained  its  name  from  Pa;on,  ttie  god 
of  heeling ;  but  in  the  Homeric  poems  Paeon  is  at 
ways  spoken  of  as  a  separate  divinity,  distinct  from 
Apollo.  Other  writers,  with  still  less  probability, 
connect  it  with  -<uu,  "  to  strike." 

The  paean  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature,  and  its 
tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  ooofidenoe. 
The  sound  of  ii  aiipeara  to  have  been  invariably 
oonnected  witih  it**  It  waa  song  by  several  per* 
sons,  one  of  whom  probably  led  the  others,  and  the 
iiingcrs  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at 
table.  Thus  Achllles,  aOer  the  death  of  Hector, 
calls  upon  his  oompanions  to  return  to  the  sbipe, 
singing  a  pean  on  aeeoont  of  the  glory  they  had 
gained  ;"  and  the  Achasan.s,  after  restoring  Chrjscia 
to  her  father,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paMn  to 
Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  lea^t,  m  order  to 
appease  his  wrath.**  From  these  p.issages  it  is 
clear  that  the  p«an  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
when  d-inger  wa.s  passed,  and  also  a  hymn  tit  pit> 
pitiate  the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the  solemn  festivals 
uf  Apollo,  and  especially  at  the  Hyacinthia  (rif  ii 
'TeuivOia  inl  rov  trotuva'*),  and  was  also  sung  from 
very  eariy  timee  in  the  ^hian  i 


M 


I.  (flM(M,i.T.  OtkIm  Cbfoaa.— PUb^  It.  N.,  sr.,  W.— PIvi., 

Cell.,  n.  «.)—».  (8€r».  in  Virj..  *n.,  it.,  MJ.)  —  3.  Dt.is 
Cm^,  xlnii.,  J!.-ld.,  iht..  I5.-I.1.,  liT..  8,  M.-Id  ,  It  .  I.)- 
4.  (Plw.,H.N.,x»..S9.)-5  (FMtui.— G»ll.,U.cc.>  -«.  (Hlgt, 
I.  c— Lit.,  xxTi.,  St.)— 7.  (Flurui.  iii.,  19.  — Plin.  *«1L,  I.  e.) 
—8.  (Admmi,  Arpexui.,  ».  v.)— 9.  (Thcophranl.,  II  P.,  it.,  l.j 
—  10.  (Atheii..  IV  ,  p.  fl9rt,  <•.,/.,  Ttl,  6  ,  (II.  XXII. , Ml.) 

— 1«.  (11.,!.,  473.)-! J.  (Xeo.,  H»U  ,  it.,  i,  «  11.— Aitm.,  ii.,  17»' 
-    -      ~  ■R.idApolL.m  •l«ri^,in^l»,*e» 


—14.  (ttmu,  Mfmtu  < 
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ImC  pKaii  x^  as  also  sun^  as  a  battle-song,  t^h 
wfore  an  attack  on  tbe  enemy  and  afler  the  battle 
-MS  finiabed.*  This  praetiee  aeems  to  have  efcielljr 

prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  hut  was  also  common 
among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is 
■aid  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sung 
it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian  dragon.  The 
iNBao  sung  previojs  to  an  engagement  was  called 
by  the  Spartans  iraiav  ifASarriptof.*  The  scholiast 
on  Thucydides*  says  that  the  paean  which  was 
lung  before  the  battle  was  sacred  to  Art  s,  ami  (lie 
9ne  sucg  after  to  Apollo ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  poran,  as  a  battle-song, 
was  in  later  times  not  particolarly  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo.*  It  is  certain  that  the  poan 
was  in  later  times  sung  to  the  honuur  of  other  gods 
besides  Apollo.  Thus  Xenophun  relates  tliat  the 
Laoedsmonians  on  one  occasion  sung  a  pean  to 
Poaeidon,  to  propitiate  Um  aftor  an  earthquake,* 
■nd  also  that  the  Greek  arnqr  in  Asia  sung  a  pxan 
to  Zeus  * 

In  still  later  times  paeans  were  sung  in  honour  of 
mortals.  Thus  Aratus  sung  pieans  to  the  honour 
of  the  Macedonian  Antigonos  i'  a  pasan.  oomposed 
br  Alexinns,  was  sung  at  Delphi  in  hononr  or  the 

moedonian  Cratrnis  ;  and  the  Rhodians  celebrated 
Ptofemseus  I.,  king  ol  Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.* 
The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch's  time,  still  continued 
to  celebrate  in  a  p»an  the  praises  of  their  benefac- 
tor. Tittts  Plaminias.* 

Ttie  nractice  of  .singing  the  paean  at  banquets,  and 
e9[)tcially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  libations 
were  poured  out  to  the  god.s,  wa.s  very  anficnt.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Alcman,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
oootury  B.C.**  The  pcan  continued  to  b«  rang  on 
•oeh  occasions  till  a  late  period." 

P^EDAOiyOrA.   (Vid  P^DAOooca ) 

P.EDAG'KU'S  iTTditiiiyuyot),  a  Tutor  The  of- 
lice  of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence'* was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  traatwortbj 
of  the  slavea.  The  aona  of  his  master  wen  eom* 
^tted  to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth  or  seventh 
year,  their  previous  education  having  been  conduct- 
ed by  females.  They  remained  with  the  tutor 
'^tnagiMter)  untU  they  attained  the  age  ( i  puberty.'* 
His  duty  waa  rather  to  gaard  them  from  evil,  twth 
physical  and  moral,  than  to  eommanfeato  instrac- 
tion,  to  cullivatr-  tlicir  rnindM.  or  to  import  accora- 
plmhinents.  He  went  wiili  tliem  to  and  from  the 
school  or  the  Gymm*9ium  he  accompanied  them 
out  of  doors  on  all  occasions ;  he  waa  responsible 
lf(r  their  personal  safety,  and  fbr  their  a  vofdance  or 
bad  company.'*  The  formation  of  their  morals  by 
direct  su[>erinten<lencc  belonged  to  the  Traidovofioi 
as  |)ul)lic  oiHcers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  vari- 
Oita  branches  uf  learning,  i  e.,  in  grammar,  music, 
•nd  gymnastics,  to  the  diAuoKoXot  or  praeeptore*, 
whom  Plato,'*  Xenophon,'*  Plutarch."  and  Quin- 
tilian'*  expressly  distinguish  from  the  pinlairngi. 
Thoe  l.iiti  r  even  carried  the  books  aii<l  inslniiuents 
which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters  in 
atoi^ng  under  the  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  iraiiayuyoc  so  often  appears  on  the  Greek 
»tage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Mcdca,  Phamssir, 
ind  Icn  of  Euripides,  and  m  comedy,  as  in  the  Bac- 
hides  of  I'iautus.    The  condition  of  slavery  ac- 

1.  CHut  vd.,  1  .  50  ;  IV.,  43  ;  ii.,  Ul  ;  44.— X.  ii..  A:iab  .  i., 
A,  17,  4.  (Plul..  Lye,  2*J.)— 3.  (i.,  50.)— 1.  (L'ode,  GckIi. 

hr  Lyriaeb.  0.clitkuaU  dar  BmUmmmn,  ni.  i., ».  9,  10,  Ac.)—i. 
(HalL,  nr..  7.  V  4.)— «.  (AiMb.,  iii.,  t,  4  9.)— 7.  (I>lat..  Clean.. 
IS.1— a.  (AtlMD..  bt.,Pl  090,  «.,/.)— a.  (Plot..  Flam.,  10.)— 10. 
(Stno.,  X.,  p.  489.)— II.  (Xra.,  8fmp.,  ii..  1.— I'lut.,  Sjmn., 
VII.,  A,  t  1.)— IS.  (PLUo,  D«  Repiih.,  i.,  p.  S7,  ed.  Bekker.— Id., 
t>e  Ujf,  VII.,  p.  41,  42.)— IJ.  (Ter.,  Andr.,  I.,  i..  M.)— 14. 
,Plv- ,  l.«ti».,  p  IIS.)— 13.  (Bftloaa.AtbMk,Tii.,p.S7».>— 10 
!ll..*-.)-l7.  (D.L»c  Rep..lt,li^.,t.).||L(DsLibi.ld.  ' 
l<«  (liwt.Or.,  I.,i.,8,0.)  i 


counts  for  the  circum.sianrc,  tuSt  the  tutor  wai 
often  a  Thracian,'  an  Asiatic,  aa  is  indicated  b§ 
•aeh  names  aa  Lydua."  and  sometimes  •  mondk.* 

Hence,  abo,  we  'see  why  these  persons  s^poke 
Greek  with  a  foreign  accent  {vn^o6ap6api^ovrr^y  On 
rare  occasions  the  tutor  wa.s  adiiiiUed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sustainii^ 
this  office  in  the  royal  palaoe  at  Thebes,  acoonf» 
nies  Antigone  while  she  Nrtaja  the  besieging  anqf 
from  the  tower.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  attendance  uf  thf  tutoi 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  iiior»>  Irequent, 
as  Uiey  were  not  confmed  at  home  according  to  the 
Grecian  custom.*  As  luxniy  advanced  under  tlie 
emperorb,  .t  waa  skrikiiigly  manifeMed  in  the  dress 
ami  training  of  the  beautiful  young  slaves  who 
were  destined  to  become  pitdagngi,  cr,  as  they  were 
also  termed,  padagogta  and  puen  pctdagogiam.''  .\a- 
gustos  assigned  to  them  a  sepanto  pbue,  near  his 
own.  at  the  poUio  apeotaclea.*  Nem  gare  oOhDoe 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  tlw 
delicate  habits  of  padagogi  *  After  this  period 
numbers  of  them  were  attarhcii  to  the  iinj>erial 
family  for  the  sake  of  taste  and  ornaiuuiU,  and  not 
only  la  the  modem  word  jMge  a  cormption  of  the 
ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly  expresses  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  which  the  pa!«lagogia  it  this  later 
era  afforded. 

In  palaces  and  other  great  ivuuses  tiie  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apaitaaent,  wUdi  was  alao 

called  merfa/roj^ 

•P.EDEROS  (ira<d/pof),  I.  a  name  applied  to 
the  Opal.  (Tiif.  Opalcs  )  — II.  .Most  prol);iNly  the 
same  as  the  out'Aa^  'Kpna&uv,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  Sprengel,  the  Qucrcus  fairinea.'^ 

PiE'NULA  was  a  thick  cloak,  ohicdy  used  by  the 
Romans  in  traTcDfaifr  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a  pro» 
tcction  against  tlie  cold  am!  rain."  Hence  we  find 
the  expression  of  tcindcre  ptznulam^*  used  m  the 
sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to  stay  at  one's 
house.  The  pKiuda  was  worn  by  women  as  wail 
as  by  men  in  IraTeiUng.**  It  appears  to  have  heee 
a  long  cloak  without  sleeves,  and  with  only  an  open- 
ing for  the  head,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  fii» 
ure  taken  from  Dartholiiii.  Ifthis  is  a  real  <  xani 
pie  of  a  pKuula,  it  would  seem  tiut  the  dress  wai 


1.  (Plata,  AlaV.i.. 


p.  341,  ed.  Br'lker.l-t.  jPUut.,  1.  e.)— S 
(liertxl.,  vm.,  TS<~-Uon».  Ner  .  Th«iBirt.,  it.,  S.—Palrm^  i_ 
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Ph<n.,  87-aiO.)-S.  (V«l.  Uu^  Tl..  I.  t.1— 7.  (fink.  ' 
ixiiii.,  13.  I.  M.— Sen.,  EpiM.,  194  —  Id.,  D«  Titsr 
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wtmtd  in  boM  Atout  hall  «nj  down,  aiid  wm  dif i> 

dnd  tnto  two  pans,  whieh  might  be  tiirown  baek 

by  the  wearer  so  as  to  leave  the  arms  comparative- 
ly free :  it  must  have  been  put  on  over  the  head. 
This  figure  explains  the  expression  of  C'ccro,' 
"fmimh  itfTUUtu  "  and  uf  tbfi  author  of  (he  Dia- 
kfOB  de  OratoribitB,*  "  panulu  atUiri^  tt  vdut  in- 
e/iwi." 

Under  the  ennperorb  the  pa!nula  was  worn  in  the 
city  as  a  protection  aguinst  the  rain  and  cold.*  but 
women  were  forbidilen  by  Alexander  SeTerus  to 
«etr  k  in  the  city.*  At  one  time,  howeirer,  the 
pimnlfl  app<«»'"'<  to  h;ive  been  commonly  worn  in 
the  city  lUbicad  ul  tht:  toga,  as  we  even  tind  men- 
tion of  orators  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes 
but  tiiis  fashion  was  probably  of  short  duration. 

The  pwnula  was  usually  made  ef  wool,*  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  kind  which  was  called  Gausapa 
(pi<£.  Gausapa)  {panula  gautapina').  It  was  also 
sometimes  made  of  leather  {panula  scorica").  Sen- 
eca* spealkS  of  "panuUe  aut  tcortett,"  but  he  ap- 
penn  only  to  use  this  expression  beeanee  pmuls 
wm  nsuaUy  made  of  wool.'* 

•R(EO"V'IA  (iraiovta),  the  sanu>  with  the  G/ycy- 
gide  (y.iAvaiit))  or  Paeony,  which  MO. 

P.\GAN.VL1A.    (Kid.  Paoi.) 

PAG  \.'NI.    {Vid.  Paoi.) 

PAGVJSICA.  (Ktd.Pu.A.) 

PAGf  were  fortified  jdaees,  to  which  the  coun- 
try-people might  retreat  in  tase  of  a  hostile  inroad, 
and  ate  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Servius 
Trillins,"  tlMMigh  the  division  of  the  country-people 
into  j.agi  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa."  Each  of 
the  country  tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  p;»gi,  which  name  was  jjivi  n  to  the  country 
a^joiniug  ths  fortified  village  well  as  to  the  vil- 
lage itai^  There  was  a  magistrate  at  the  head  of 
each  pagus,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and 
of  the  property  of  all  peraons  in  the  pagus,  raised 
Ih*;  taxes,  and  summoned  the  [teop\e,  whtui  neces- 
sary, to  war.  Each  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  rites, 
■nd  an  annual  festival  called  Paganaim.^*  The  pa- 
fmt,  or  inhabitants,  of  the  pagi»  had  their  regular 
meetings,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions,  many  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us.'*  The  division  of 
the  country-people  into  pagi  continued  to  the  latest 
times  ol  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  find  frequent 
Maention  of  the  magistrates  of  tti»  pagi  under  the 
nimnn  of  magistri,  prtefecti,  or  propositi  pagorum'*. 

The  term  pagani  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
militcs,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  m  the  country  {miii- 
ta  It  pagant^*).  Hence  we  hud  pagani  or  citiiuns 
applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  sndien  who  did 
not  perform  their  duty,*'  in  the  same  way  as  Julius 
Ca'sar  addressed  his  rebellious  soldiers  on  one  oc- 
casion as  Quirites.  Tlic  Chri>>lian  writers  gave  the 
name  of  pagani  to  those  persons  who  adhered  to 
the  old  Roman  rel'gion,  because  the  latter  continued 
to  be  generally  believed  by  the  country-people  after 
Christianity  bectme  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  i>.e  towns. 

PAlDONUMOS  (■traidovouoi)  was  a  magistrate 
9t  Sparta,  who  tiad  the  general  superiutfliidence  of 
llM  education  of  the  bo^  His  office  was  consid- 

1.  (Pro  Mil  ,  1.  <  .)-a.  (c.  M;  — 3  (JuT.,v.,  Ttt.)— 4.  (Um- 
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rery  honourable,  and  he  \iis  alwa3'8  coooer 
fWm  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  make  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  boys,  and  t<i  punish  very  se- 
verely all  those  who  had  been  uegligent  or  idle , 
for  which  purpose  panycx^ifatwen  assigned  to  Idm 
by  Lycurgus.  Those  who  wen  nfiactory  he  nught 
bring  before  the  ephora.  The  more  hnmediato  in- 
spection of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  boys 
belonged  to  ma^'istrates  called  iiidiaiot.^   [  Vtd.  Bi 

DI.HI  ) 

PAlDOTiUBAI  (midsr/Ktfof).  (Kid.  OrtMM 
DM,  p.  483.) 

P.VIN  TIN'G  {Pietura;  Art  delineandi  ;  r,><i^^ 
rpaptA//,  Zuypa^a).  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the 
appearances  of  bodies  upon  an  even  surface,  bj 
means  of  light  and  shade  of  colour,  waa  an  aii 
moat  SKlendTely  cultivated  by  the  aneients,  bnl 
especially  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  cer 
tainly  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  technical  de 
velopment. 

II.  Audimitu*. — ^The  principal  original  sources  ol 
information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 

Pausanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintilian ;  the 
writings  also  of  Lucian,  .Elian,  .Vristotle,  Atliena;- 
us,  Plutarch,  the  cider  and  younger  I'liilostratus, 
and  Cicero,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  invai 
uable  to  the  historian  of  art.  The  best  modem 
works  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  "De  Pietura 
Vetcrum,"  and  the  "  Catalogus  Artificura,"  Roter., 
1694,  folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts;  but  ttie 
Catalogue  is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work 
SilUg,  '•Catalogus  Artificum,"  Dresden.  1827,  8vo, 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ju- 
nius; tills  excellent  work,  written  emiLilly  (lir  the 
scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Artists 
of  Antiqui^,"  1887  (an  important  error,  howevei^ 
in  this  traiMation  demands  notice;  the  term  «iun»> 
el  is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the  place  ol 
encaustic) ;  MuUer,  "  Handhuch  der  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,"  Brcslau,  1S35,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  a  most  useful 
work,  but  written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  the 
artist ;  Bottiger,  **Ideen  znr  Arohiologie  derMale- 
rci,"  Dresden.  ISII.  8vo,  first  part,  from  the  earU* 
est  times  until  I'olygnotus  and  his  contemporaries, 
inclusive;  Durand,  "  Histoire  de  la  Peinturc  An- 
cienne,"  London,  1735,  folio,  a  transhoion  of  bodi 
XXXV.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes;  Oailo  Datl, 
"  Vite  dei  Pittori  Antichi,"  Florence,  1667, 4to,  the 
lives  of  Zeuxus,  Parrhasius,  Apellcs,  and  Protoge- 
nes;  Thiersch,  "  Ueber  die  epochea  d<  r  bildenden 
Kunst  unter  den  Griechen,"  Mumch,  1829,  8vo., 
3d  ed;  Raottl  Rochette,  «*Reeherehee  sur  I'em- 
ploi  de  la  Peinture."  dtc.,  Paris,  1836, 4to. ;  and  the 
lectures  of  Fuseli  upon  ancient  painting,  and  of 
Flaxman  upon  sculpture.  Other  works  have  been 
written  upon  general  and  particular  subjects  bear- 
ing more  or  less  upon  painting,  such  as  those  of 
Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hermann,  Kuglcr,  Vdlkel,  Ja- 
cobs, Creujser,  Grund,  Caylus,  Lcvesque,  Millin, 
D'Hancarville,  Qiuitrenirp'  de  Quiiicy,  Inghirami, 
Viscontt,  MiUiiigen,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated  work  of  Winckel* 
mann,  "Geachichte  der  Kunat  dea  Alterthuma^** 
only  a  very  small  portion  hi  devoted  to  pahiting. 

III.  Pamling  in  its  earliett  — The  legends 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece,  though 
they  may  have  no  real  historical  value,  are  at  least 
intnrnatint  to  the  lovers  «;f  art.  One  legend,  which 
ia  iwoiwd  by  Pliny,*  and  is  adverted  to  by  Athe» 

,*  lelatiBs  the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  a 


1.  (.Xen.,  Rep.  Las.,  ii.,  3,— H.  ib.,       10.  —      ib.,  it.,  0.- 
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PAINTING. 


saadow  or  shade  {mim,  wuaypaf9*}t  which  ia  the  | 

acntial  principle  of  design,  the  baala  of  the  httfta- 
tire  and  plastic  art).  The  legend  runs  as  follows :  | 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutadon,  a  potter  of  j 
8iO|ioii«  at  Corinth,  struck  with  ihn  shadow  of  her 
lOver.  who  waa  ahout  to  leave  her,  caat  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wan,  draw  ha  ontlfaie  (wnfram  ex  fa- 
cie lineis  cirrunurripsit)  wilh  such  force  and  fidelity, 
that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster  within  the  out- 
line, and  took  an  impression  from  the  w;Ul  in  clay, 
which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  his  pottery.  This 
singular  production,  aooordtng  to  tradition,  was  still 
preserved  in  Corinth  until  Ine  destruction  of  the 
city  by  iMumniius.  There  seem  to  be,  however, 
other  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  invented 
akiagrapby  (o«<aypa^'a).  Athenagoraa*  mentions 
ttannas  of  Samoa,  who  traoed  his  horae*a  shadow 
•n  rhe  sun  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato 
of  Sieyon,  whom  ho  styles  the  inventor  of  drawing 
or  outline  (yj>a^tKi/),  fur  he  was  the  first  to  practise 
the  art  upon  tablets  with  prepared  grounds  (ci>  ni- 
MM  JLeXewtu/itvffi).  Pliny*  mentions,  upon  the  t«s- 
linionv  of  Aristotle,  that  Euchir  lE^upi,Axtiatkm 
ofDLi  ilalu^s,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  Altboogh 
PUny  3  aci-oimi'  of  tne  origin  and  progress  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  is  somewhat  circumstantiid,  his  in- 
^nnation  can  still  not  be  C(Nisidered  as  authentic 
natter  of  histuiy :  and  the  existence  of  soTeral  of 
the  most  ancient  artists,  mentioned  by  PUny  and 
many  Greek  writers,  is  very  questionable.  Besides 
those  already  spoken  of,  we  find  mention  of  Philo- 
dcs  of  Kgypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleophan- 
liis  of  CkMrinth ;  Telephanea  of  SiqroD,  Eugrammus, 
and  oflwn.  (ir|)on  the  meanings  of  soma  of  these 

names,  see  Bdttiuer,  Ideen  zur  ArchlatlhgU^Jf.  188, 
and  Thierach,  Epoch.,  &c..  note  22.) 

Sculpture  \B  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more  an- 
sient  art  tbap  painting ;  but  this  aiiaes  from  an  im- 
prrftet  compTehemton  of  the  natnra  of  the  two  arts, 
which  are  onr  in  origin,  end,  and  principle,  and  dif- 
fer only  m  their  development  Design  is  the  basis 
>1  both;  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor  can  it  l>e 
«aid  to  bdong  more  particularly  to  the  latter  {ypaf- 
uP7)thantotheibraier(irXa<m«f).  Cotoured  works 
in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature,  were  in  ancient 
times  as  common,  and  probably  more  so,  than  col- 
oured designs ;  the  majority  of  the  illustrations 
opoD  the  vases  are  colourless.  The  staining  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  colouring  of  images,  is  the  com- 
nion  notion  of  the  origin  uf  painting ;  but  simple 
eetounng  and  vaintint:,  strictly  speaking,  are  quite 
distinct ;  tlie  distmclion  between  "to  colour," ,vp<j- 
jtiv,  eoiorcm  tnducere,  and  "  to  pamt,"  ^uypa^tlv, 
ptngerct  ddineare*  Ilic  colouring  of  the  early  wood- 
en miages,  the  ancient  ^oava  or  the  iif^,  the  vaX- 
?MAta  and  the  iaidaXa,  mnst  have  eertainly  prece- 
ded any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the  repre- 
aentatioh  of  forms  upon  an  even  surface  by  means 
of  ooloar  and  light  and  shade  combined.  But  this 
IB  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  these  figures 
were  most  probably  coloured  by  the  artlata  who 
made  them,  by  the  old  T7/.uarai  or  tpuoyXv^  them- 
selves :  the  existence,  however,  of  the  art  of  design 
is  established  by  the  existence  of  tiic  plastic  art. 
Itla  perhape  to  this  raecies  of  painting  that  Pliny 
alladeB  when  he  says,*  **  Pt*Mtm  Imiialitnmi  fuert 

Dannii'hthis  et  Gorf^atiis  iidrmque  pictoret." 

We  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa- 
tion reUtiog  to  itaprogressiTO  steps,  preserved  m 
aneieot  wraers.  Ine  sfanptest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (ypof  ixi})  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
ou:  aoy  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 
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shadow  itadf  («  *UkamtUg%  in  hIaelL  white,  w  la 
eotoar  (nmfrrc  luminu  tmeu  omrauhic.'c) :  this  kind 

of  drawing  was  termed  sKiaypafia.  But  this  sim- 
ple figure  or  shade,  aula  'aKiaypofxfia),  when  m  col- 
our, was  also  essentially  a  monochrom  (jtwoxpitfia- 
Tov).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the  "  pietora 
linearia,"  the  monogram  (ftovdypofifiov)  -,  this  is  saM 
to  have  been  invented  by  Philoeles  of  Egypt  n 
Cleanthes  of  Coniith,  but  first  practised  by  Ardic«i 
of  Corinth  and  Telephancs  of  Sicyon ;  it  was  tbr 
complete  outline  with  the  inner  markings,  still  wiih- 
oot  eohmr,  soeh  as  we  find  upon  the  aneient  vases, 
or  such  as  the  celebrated  designs  of  Flaxman,  which 
are  perfect  monograms.  These  outlines  were  most 
probably  originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground 
(ev  mvaxi  ^^mttmtpv}*  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they 
were  fint  eotoured  by  Cleophantns  of  Corinth,  who 
used  testa  trita,"  by  which  we  should  perhaps  un- 
derstand that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  iluu  uf  ih»-  Yase>.' 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  the 
rannodbrom,  alloded  to  above ;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  perletA  state 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  jtetttet 
picture.  *'  These  "  monochrornat.i"  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis,*  says,  **pnuU  ttmonockromai* 
ex  dbo ez  «tto,  that  is,  in  gray  and  gray,  similar  to 
the  ehiariteuri  of  the  Italians.  They  are  described 
by  Quintiliaii.'  "  qui  »)fii'-u/ij  pinzcmnt  coloribut,  o/ui 
tamtn  iminentiora,  alta  redttctiora  fecerunt."  They 

were  painted  ako  red  in  red.  Pliny*  tells  us  that 
the  old  masten  painted  them  in  veimttton.  "  Cm* 
nahari  vtterti,  qua  ttumnum  eoeasl  ekwmata,  ping*- 

baitl."  and  also  in  red  lead,  but  that  afte-ward  llie 
rubnca  or  red  ochre  was  substituted  lor  these  col 
oora,  being  of  a  mora  ddleate  and  moie 
tint 

Hygiemon,  Bmias,  and  Channadas  nra 

lioned  by  Pliny*  as  having  been  famous  ancient 
moiux  hromists ;  their  age  is  not  known,  but  they 
most  piobably  practised  the  simpler  form,  such  as 
we  find  upon  the  moat  ancient  vaaea.  Four  niooo> 
chrans  in  the  latter  style,  red  in  red,  wera  diseoV' 
ered  in  Herculaneum.*  They  are  paint inps  of  a 
late  date,  and  are  of  considerable  merit  in  every  re- 
spect, but  the  rolnnrs  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  heat,  and  the  pictures  are  in  some  places  de- 
faced ;  they  are  painted  npon  marble.  They  were 
probably  all  executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander 
of  Athens.  AAEHANAPOX  AOHNAIOS  EFPA- 
•frEN'  13  an  inscription  upon  one  of  them,'  which 
represents  five  liemales,  with  their  names  attached, 
two  of  whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  with 
the  tali  {iaTpayaXtaftoi)  These  tablets  are  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Museo-Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples,  Nos.  408,  409,  410.  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the  full 
derelopmeut  or  i  iifaliiHnhmonf  of  the  art  of  painting 
iiuypafia)  waa  the  proper  application  of  local  coP 
oore  in  aoeordanee  with  nature.  This  is,  however, 
quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple  application 
of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and  shade  were 
properly  understood,  although  each  subject  may 
have  had  its  own  aboolnte  colour.  The  local  oolour 
of  an  object  is  the  eokmr  or  appearanoe  it  assomes 
in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which  colour  de- 
pends upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and  the 
surrounding  objeris  this  was  not  thoroughly  un 
derstood  until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  will  b« 
ooeasiott  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably  Bi 
marus  of  .\thpns,  and  cerlainly  Cimon  of  Cleoo» 
belonged  to  the  cla.ss  of  ancit  nt  tetrachromi.sts  oi 
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paljrchfomiats,  for  painting  in  a  TarieQr  of  ookmn, 
without  a  rtue,  or,  at  least,  a  partial  obaerranoe  of 

the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply  polychrontiy  ; 
and  a  picture  of  this  latter  description  is  a  much 
more  simple  effort  than  the  rudest  forms  of  the 
monochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  Uiis  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the  moat  ancient 
Vtaes.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of  Athens,  how- 
wer,  there  must  have  been  some  attention  to  light 
and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon  of  Cleonee  still 
more.  The  oaroes  of  Eumarus  and  Cimon  are 
imnUy  eoonected  with  aaeh  other,  Iwt  Eamarus 
BHMt  have  prooeded  Cimoa  aonw  iIim.  He  was 
fhe  first,  aooording  to  Pliny,*  who  distingnished 
the  male  from  the  ^male  in  painting  :  "  qui  pnmut 
iMpiclHra  marem  feminamque  Htscreterii, . .  .  Jigurat 
«mn€»  imiiari  autHim."  The  most  obriooa  distinction 
which  hers  mu/fiUlM  ttaelf  can  be  aeereely  alluded 
to  by  Pliny,  or  emaams  mutt  behmg  to  a  very  early 
period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very  decid^ly 
given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases,  whenever 
the  figure  is  naked.  That  Eumarus  dared  or  ven- 
tured to  imitate  aU  ligures,  may  bnply  that  he  made 
eyeiy  diathiotloii  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
giving  also  to  each  sex  a  characteristic  style  of  de- 
sign, and  even  in  the  coinposiUons,  draperies,  atti- 
tudes, and  complexions  of  his  figures,  clearly  illus- 
trating the  dispositiona  and  attributes  of  each,  ex- 
hibiting a  roboat  ana  Tigatroiia  form  hi  the  imlee, 
and  makin?  the  females  slighter  and  more  delicate. 
Thcfc  qiialitics  are  all  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
imperfect  8tate  of  the  art  of  even  so  early  a  period, 
and  they  may  also  be  very  evident,  notwithstanding 
HMffiaoged  compcMition,  deftetlve  deoip,  erode 
eoloor,  and  a  hard  and  tasteleae  execution. 

IV.  Fainting  in  A»ia  Minor  and  in  Magna  Ortt- 
rta  —It  is  singular  thnt  the  poems  of  Homer  do  not 
contam  any  mention  of  painting  as  an  imitative  art^ 
nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist  similar  to  Dada- 
hn,  or  HephMtna,  or  VulMn,  who  mif^t  npnaent 
the  daaa  of  pointers.  This  is  the  mere  remark* 
*hle.  since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em- 
broidery as  somethmg  not  uncommon  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  splendid  diplax  of  Helen,*  in 
wfaieh  were  worked  many  battles  of  the  Greeka  and 
Trojans  fboght  on  her  eeooont.  This  embroidery 
is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is  a  species  of 
painting  in  practice  ;  and  it  was  considered  such  by 
the  Romans,  who  termed  it  "  pictura  textilit,"* 
"  textUi  ttrarulo,  magnifici$  aper^UM  »ir4o  f'*  that  is, 
pointed  wiui  the  needle,  emhieioiBteJ,  aeu  picio 
(wiHgel>al  acu;*  piclus  acu*).  The  various  allusions 
also  to  other  arts,  similar  in  nature  to  painting,  are 
sufficient  to  pnive  that  painting  must  have  existed 
in  some  degree  in  Homer's  time,  although  the  only 
kind  of  painting  he  notices  the  **  red-cheeked" 
and  "purple-cheeked  ships"  (v^ef  /tiXroirupriin 
vta(  0on'<«oTnp^oi'f*),  and  an  ivory  ornament  fur 
the  faces  of  horses,  which  a  Msonian  or  Carian 
woman  colours  with  purple.*  The  description  of  the 
diield  of  Achilles,  worked  by  Vulcan  in  various 
eoloared  metals,  satisfiMtorily  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  plastic  art  most  have  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  development  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
nnd  therefore  determines  also  the  existence  of  the 
Ut  of  design  (art  dtlineandi ;  ypaftK^). 

Iliintinf  seems  to  hare  made  considerable  prag- 
fee«  fat  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaidcs,  kin:;  nf  Lydia  (B.C.  716), 
is  said  to  have  purchased  at  u  high  price  a  painting 
of  Bolarchus,  which  represented  a  bottle  of  the 
Migiietea.**  This  tradition,  however,  ia  r^iected  by 
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Miiller,'  for  tlie  insutBcieat  reason  that  Plmy,  in  Ihe 
see:iod  passage  qnotcd,  ases  the  expression  **  Jfiy 

netum  exitii  or  excidii"  instead  of  "  Mafnetvm  pro- 
Hum,"  as  in  the  first ;  since  the  only  known  de 
struction  jf  Magnesia  took  place,  according  to  Ar- 
chiiochus.  through  the  Treres,  under  Ar^s,  the 
soccesaor  of  Gyges,  aAer  Olym.  26  (B.C.  tTTX 
about  40  years  after  the  death  of  Candaules.  This 
date  is,  however,  doubtful ;  but,  supposing  the  con- 
trary, the  expression  "  in  ipia  eniC  MtJisndurn  jtrat' 
hum''  is  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive,  mdepetident- 
ly  of  it.*  It  would  appear,  from  the  expression  of 
Pliny,*  that  Candauke  paid  the  painter  as  much 
gold  coin  as  wonid  eover  the  picture.  This  paint- 
ing of  Bularchus  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence 
of  the  early  cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia ;  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied 
aboQt  600  B.C.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyri- 
ans:* **Men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  hnages 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  witfi  vermUumt  giroed 
with  girdles  upon  their  loin.s.  exceeding  in  dftd  at- 
tire upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  ChaUea,  the 
land  of  then*  nativity.*' 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  "genua  pic- 
ture Aitiatuum,"  as  Pliny*  terms  it.  most  probably 
nourished  at  the  same  time  with  thu  Ionic  architec- 
ture, and  continued  as  an  independent  school  until 
the  eixdi  eentury  B.C.,  when  the  looiena  hiat  their 
liberty,  and  with  their  liberty  their  art.  Hero<lotus* 
mentions  that,  when  Harpagus  besieged  the  town  of 
Phoctea  (B.C.  544).  the  inhabitants  collected  all 
their  valu^es,  their  statues  and  votive  oficrings 
from  tlie  temples,  leaving  only  their  fetiiiiii(f«,  and 
such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as  could  not  easilj 
be  removed,  and  fled  with  them  to  the  island  of 
Chios  ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  paintings 
were  not  only  valued  by  the  Phocieans,  but  also 
common  among  them.  Herodotus*  also  informs  us 
that  Mandrocles  of  Samoa,  who  oonstructed  for  ]>a> 
rius  Hystaspis  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos- 
(K)rus  (D  C.  508).  had  a  picture  painted  represent- 
ing the  passage  »!'  Darius's  anny.  and  the  king  seat 
ed  on  a  throne,  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed, 
whirh  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Hera  at 
Samoe. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ionia.  .Samos  became  the 
sep.t  of  the  arts.*  The  Hera-um  at  Samos,  in  which 
the  picture  of  Mandrocles  w  as  placed,  was  a  gener- 
al depository  for  works  of  art,  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  appears  to  have  been  jpartieotarly  rich  io 
I<ainting8,  for  he  terms  it  a  "  picture  gallery"  {mif- 
oKofi^Kii*).  Consecrated  or  votive  pictures  on  pan- 
els or  tablets  {irivaKec  ui'aKtififvoi  or  ypa^ai  uvoKei- 
fuvai)  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
&v<i^fiaTa  or  votive  offerings  in  the  temples  ol 
n recce,  most  of  which,  in  a  later  period,  had  a  di.n- 
tinct  hiiilding  or  gallery  {oIkij/ui)  attached  to  them, 
dis|>oscd  ior  the  reception  of  pieturee  and  worfca  of 

this  class." 

.\Aer  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  it  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especial- 
ly in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum.  .\ristotlp" 
speaks  of  a  magnificent  doth  or  palliuiii  (  tuitTioi  )  ot 
Alcisthenes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  15  cubitau 
was  of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked 
the  representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men. 
ft  came  afterward  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Diony.'iius  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Carthagin 
ians  fur  120  talents.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  o* 
the  existence  of  painting  among  the  ItaliotB,  and 
even  of  painting  of  a  hij^h  degree.  
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?(inT  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  painting 
was  established  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.'  He  mentions  some 
BKNt  aodent  painti^gi  at  Care;  and  a  naked  group 
of  Helea  and  Atalanta,  of  beantifid  forma,  pdntcd 
opon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  and  some 
paintings  by  the  same  artist  in  the  Temple  of  Juno 
at  Aidea,  accompanied  with  an  inscription  in  an- 
cient I>aiin  characters,  recording  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  gratitude  of  Ardea.* 

V.  Painting  in  Grace. — Cimon  of  Cleonc  is  the 
first  important  character  we  mert  with  in  the  histo- 
ry of  pamting  in  Grencf.  His  exact  period  is  vcn, 
uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contemporaiy  oi' 
Bdon,  and  lived  at  leaal  a  eeDtniy  bafim  Polygiio- 
Ina.  It  ia  not  at  all  neoeaaaiy,  aa  Pliny  auppoaea. 
that  he  moat  haTe  preceded  Balarcbua,  which  would 
place  him  two  centuries  earlier,  as  he  may  have 
easily  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a  very  extensive 
iateionune  between  Greece  and  the  Aaiatio  oolo- 
nies.  Hie  auperior  quality  of  the  worka  ef  Chnon, 
to  which  Pliny  and  Allian  bear  sufficient  testimony, 
is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning  him  a  later  date  ; 
but  his  having  been  conlemporarj-  with  Dionysius 
of  Colopboo,  who  copied  the  worica  of  Polygnotua, 
ia  qiito  oat  of  the  qaeation.  Tbia  haa  been  in- 
llnrrad  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Cimon  in 
connexion  wiiU  tliat  of  Dionysius  in  Simonid^;' 
but,  3s  Mulier*  has  observid,  }iUkuv  ought  tO  be 
there  most  probably  aubetituted  for  Kifuiv. 

Oiinon  Improved  opon  the  inveiitlona  of  Enmams  • 
he  was  the  first  who  made  foreshorteninjrs  (calaara- 

!iha).  and  ilrcw  the  n<.'iirL'  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  ; 
le  first  made  muscular  articiilatiuns,  indicated  the 
veins,  and  gave  natural  folds  to  drapeiy.*  The 
term  **cttagra|ilia,"  which  Pliny  usee,  evldendy 
signifies  any  oblique  view  of  the  figure  or  counte- 
Dance  whatever,  whether  in  profile  or  otherwise ; 
In  technical  languaije,  foreshorteninga. 

We  learn  from  ilbllian*  that  Cimon  was  much  bet- 
;er  paid  for  his  works  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Tbia  alone  impliea  a  great  superiority  in  hia  worka 
■nd  a  vast  improvement  in  art.  He  appears  to  have 
emancipated  painting  from  its  archaic  ri;:i(lity  .  and 
his  works  probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
the  productions  »f  the  earlier  mImmI  and  thoae  of 
Pkilygootua  of  Thaaoa. 

At  the  time  of  Polygnotna  (B.C.  460),  partly  on 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  plat  e  in  the 
Greek  character  subseijuent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  the  at- 
teatfam  of  aU  Oreeee ;  bat,  prevjous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  considerable  atten- 
tion to  it  were  ^gina,  .Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  .Vthens. 
Sicvon  and  Corinlh  tiiul  long  been  famous  for  their 
paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of  furniture ; 
the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later  date  than 
the  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity  whatever, 
until  the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  from  Thasos  raised 
I  to  that  pre  eminence  wtucli,  throu^ii  various  cir- 
cumsuinces,  it  cootiuued  to  maintain  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  altliougfa  very  few  of  the  giwt  paint- 
ara  of  Greece  were  nativea  of  Athena. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  our  space 
would  ailmit  of,  to  trace  the  progressive  steps  of 
Grecian  painting  from  its  infancy  until  it  attained 
that  degree  of  development  requisite  to  entitle  it  to 
the  name  of  an  independent  art  ^  but,  before  enter- 
iag  upon  the  omnidentkm  of  the  painting  of  the 
Onaks  io  its  eonpieie  developawnt,  it  wilTbe  well 
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to  examine  both  their  I 
chanical  means. 

VI.  Technic  —  VehcUa,  Maicrtali,  4<-  (^/y"ff«. 

Vkait  ^.').  The  Qreeka  painted  with  wax,  resuMk 
and  hi  watereotoaia,  to  nHiieh  they  gave  a  propn 

consistency,  according  to  the  material  upon  whick 
they  painted,  with  gum  (gummi),  glue  {glutmum). 
and  the  white  of  egg  (on  Mumen) ;  gum  and  glue 
,  were  the  most  common.  It  doea  nut  appear  that 
j  they  ever  painted  in  oil ;  the  only  mention  of  od  in 
ancient  writers  in  connexion  with  painting  is  ths 
small  quantity  which  entered  into  the  cnmpositioa 
of  ent  ausiir  varnish,  to  temper  il  *  They  painlec 
upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  can 
vass  ;  the  last  was,  acooidiat  to  one  account,'  not 
used  till  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  though  this  slala> 
ment  appears  to  be  doobtful  ("  depictam  ra  UM» 
variote  tmaginem  ret"*),  the  use  of  canvass  must 
have  been  of  late  introduction,  is  ttiere  is  no  men- 
tion of  it  having  been  employed  by  the  Greek  pamt- 
ers  of  the  beat  panada.  Thaty  geaenllj  painted 
upon  panda  or  taUela  («rfmw(r<  mpiKtm,  tntdm, 
bella),  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  upon  walls .  and  aa 
easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used  was  common 
among  the  ancients,  who  called  il  oKfHCof  or  «aX«>- 
<ac.*  Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  wall-paial> 
ing  was  oommen,  those  oidy  who  painted  easd^pi^ 
'  tures  {talulcr)  were  held  in  esteem  •  ^cd  nulla  glo- 
ria artijifum  fsl  nin  eorum  qui  tatiuia*  pinxtre  ;"* 
that  is,  those  wlm  paiiitt  d  hustory  or  fable  upon 
panels,  in  what  ia  termed  llic  historic  or  greet  styles 
the  tnegaiographia  of  Vitravios,*  and  the  ytarsyy^ 
ipia  of  Plutarch  •  These  panels,  when  finished,  we,  t 
tixed  into  framis  ol  various  descriptions  and  mate> 
rials,*  and  encased  in  w;dls.**  The  ornatuenta] 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evideot- 
qraa  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  ajid  aofa  costly 
system  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  of  which 
these  panels  or  tablets  M'cre  generally  made  was 
called  larch  {alnes  lam,  larix  /cmtun,  'EXanj"  >, 
and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  for  painliaa 
with  chalk  or  white  plaster ;  thia  piapared  grMiaa 
was  termed  AdkcMia,  which  term  waa  applied,  alaOk 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared'*  (fv  trfvoci 

The  style  or  oestrum  used  in  drawing  and  lot 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  and  IhU  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypaaif  Iv 
the  Oredts  and  eestram  by  the  Romana;  it  was 

generally  made  of  metal  There  is  a  representatios 
of  an  instrument  of  this  descripliun  in  one  of  the 
paintingaof  Herculaneum.'*  The  hair-pencil  (;iciu- 
etUut,  penieiilum)  was  termed  mtofpafif,  and  apfta* 
rently,  also,  (Mtdlov  (xpul^tP  ta9  pMim  ri, 
Letronne,  Encaustic,  Jounuit*  8t»^  Sept ,  1886,  3B 
the  meaning  of  poMi'ov). 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  modems,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absdnte  meatioa  of  the  palme  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
.so  called  Pantheon  at  Pomficii,  winch  holds  the  pal- 
ette and  brushes  in  her  It  lt  hand."  In  the  snme 
work  (plate  98),  a  female  who  is  painting  is  rcpra» 
sented  holding  aomething  in  her  left  hand  which  ^ 


1 .  (PoilQi.  Onoa.,  vii., !».)— t.  (VftniT., 0.— PUn.,  H. N. 
nsiii.,  40.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xm.,  33.)— 4.  (Qutnt.,  ImL  Oi. 
Ti.,  1,  %  U.— rU.  Raottl  Rdclietta,  p.  S3l.>-&.  (Poilai,  Om^ 
Tii.,  199.)— a.  (uxT.,  S7.)  — 7.  (Tii.,4,  ».)  — 8.  (Arat.,  IS.)— a 

(Plin.,  xxxy.,  4i.)— 10.  (Plin..  II.  N„  xxir.,  10.— Cio.  is  ¥««, 
IV  ,  jy— Dii;.  10,  tit.  1. 1.  17,  4  3.— MOller.  AicUoL,  %  318,  f.— 
Vtd.  Rkoul  Korhcttc,  Sur  IVmpIo)  Jr  Ik  Peinlom,  Ac,  ■  wnrk 
derotcd  to  the  diicuMiunof  thii  lubicct.)— 11.  (Tlit^phr.,  H  Tl , 
111.,  9.  7.— Plm.,  H.  N.,  73.J— IS.  (Sui.Im,  i.  t.)— 13.  i  Aiii.  a- 
«*.,  1.  c.)  —  M.  (Antichita  d'Krculano,  v,,l  i:.  .  pi.  -ti  ;  —  II. 
(Tiin«a»,  L«i.  Plat.,  *.  y.  Xpaivtit^.) — 1ft.  (Zrbn,  Uie  i 
omuoeMe  Had  Bwrki*arii| 
anm  nad  StaMa,  BmUb.  11 
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.peditt  tu  be  a  palette,  but  it  is  not  well  defined  even 
in  tl.c  original.  (Museum  of  Naples,  No  383,  "  La 
femme  Pt  itUre,"  Pompei.  In  the  Antuhtla  (TErco- 
Umo,  it  is  given  as  a  female  copyiojg  a  Hermes,  vol. 

pi.  1.)  In  the  grotesque  drawing  of  a  portrait- 
fainter  at  work,  copied  by  Mazois*  from  a  picture 
•l  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  a  small  tabic  serves 
IS  a  palette,  and  stands  clone  to  his  n^^hl  hand,  it 
appears  to  have  seveoteea  different  tints  upon  it. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  •*tabella**  of  Pliny  and 
(he  vtvuKiov  of  PoUux  (or  even  tlie  nvffoir")  ajgni> 
and  alio  palette  as  well  as  tablet 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  less  informalion 
MDcerniog  the  media  or  vehicles  {^ufifiaxa)  used  by 
the  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other  matter 
connected  with  ancient  painting.  Gum  and  glue, 
eomniis.  gummi,  glutinum,  glutinum  taurinum,were 
evidently  in  common  use.*  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  sar- 
cocoUa  {Petuta  SarcoeoUa,  Linhuus)  as  a  gum  moat 
oseful  to  painters.  The  Greeks  receiTed  it  from 
Pwsia.*  Ita  Bttbataace  haa  been  aoaljaed  by  M. 
Peiletier.' 

Ma.stich,  a  rcsiii  of  the  Pittacia  Lentiseus,  now 
mucb  used  by  pamters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  the  best  was  producnl  in  the 
jalaod  of  Cbioa.  It  waa  tenned  /^riyf  ax*"^ 
marrlxii,  alao  AnavBti^  fuurrixn*  mina  kwHatina, 
mastiche.  There  were  various  kinds  ;  Pliny  men- 
tions a  kind  from  Puntus  whioli  resembled  bitumen. 
This  resin  was  not  improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic 
wax  prepared  for  paiatiog  io  encaustic;  for  the 
Abale  Requeno,  who  made  OMny  experimenta  in 
encaustic  \Sasi:i  sul  rislabilimenlo  delC  antica  arte 
det  Grcci  c  Humam  jnttori,  Parma,  1787),  asserta 
that  it  amalgamates  well  with  wax  ;  the  same  wri- 
ter ia  also  of  opinioa  that  the  aoeient  eocaostto 
paintefB  used  also  amber  (sneewKm)  and  liruilcia- 
cense  or  olibanum  (Thus  masatlum)  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  irolours.  Pliny,*  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  frankin- 
cense. He  also  mentions*  other  resins  and  sub- 
ataaoee  wbieh  are  ueeftd  to  paintera,  and**  particu- 
larly turpentine  { terebinthina ),  of  whicb,  aa  now, 
there  were  formerly  various  kinds." 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  (ce- 
ra  Punica),  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny" 
and  Diuscoridea.'*  It  was  the  ordinary  yellow  wax, 
purified  and  bleached  by  being  boiled  three  distinct 
times  in  sea-water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre, 
applying  fresh  water  each  lime.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water  the  third  time,  it  was  covere<i  with  a 
tUa  cJotb  and  placed  in  the  son  to  dry.  Wax  thus 
porilled  was  mixed  with  all  species  of  colours,  and 
prepared  for  painting ;  bat  it  was  applied,  alao,  to 
many  otlu  r  uses,  as  poli.shing  statues,  walls,  &c. 

Plitiy  speaks  of  two  kmds  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum 
(iofaXroi),  the  ordinaiy,  and  a  white  Dabylonian  bi- 
nwien.**  It  waa  vied  aa  a  wniih  for  brome  stat- 
oea.  Vor  an  aeeount  of  the  edonn  need  by  the 
ancient  painters,  sec  the  article  Colorks. 

VII.  Methods  of  Painting. — There  were  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  painting  practised  by  the  ancienta, 
in  water  colours  and  in  wax,  both  of  which  were 
practised  hi  Tariona  waya.  Of  the  former,  the  prin- 
cipal were  fresco,  al  fresco ;  and  the  various  kinds 
oi  distemper  (a  tem|>era),  with  glue,  wiili  the  white 
of  egg.  or  with  gums  (a  guazzo) ;  and  with  wax  or 
xesins  when  tliMe  were  rendered  by  any  means  ve- 

I  elea  that  eonid  he  woriced  with  water.  Wax  be- 

1.  (Lm  RuiDMd«  Pompti,  twrt  ii.,  p.  flS.)  —  S.  (s.,  M.)  —  3. 
(PliB.,  H.  N.,  «tsT.,S5.-VitniT.,  vii^  10.)— 4.  MD-A. 
(Diowor.,  Ui..  M.)  — S.  M«rat,  Diet  MM.  Seton.)  — 7. 
(Plin  ,  H.  N.,  tii.,  38  ;  48.  — Diowor.,  f ,  0«.  —  Theophr., 

H.  P..  VI.,  4.)— 8.  {xxii».,  3«.)-9.  (m.,».>— 10.  (ixiT.,  2*.)— 

I I  ■  ( Yi4.  Goodn  ri  M«i«r.  Mii.— BieoiMi,  vi..  mI  Plio^  adv., 
«.  ed.LMMitsJ— It.  (an  ,  49.)— M.  (li.,  IMw)— 14.  (i 


comes  a  water-colour  medium  whtn  boiled  wm 
sarcocolla  or  mastirh,  aeeordmg  to  the  Abate  lie- 
queno,  who  mixed  five  ounces  ol  roastich  with  twc 
of  wax,  which,  whon  boiled,  he  cooled  in  a  baaiaof 
water:  torpentl^e  heeomee  eoeh  when  wed  mixed 
with  the  white  of  egg  and  water  Tlie  yolk  of  egg, 
when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also  makes  a  good  work- 
ing vehicle  for  this  species  of  painting,  but  it  doee 
not  require  water.  Of  the  latter  mode,  or  paiotmg 
in  wax,  the  prineipal  waa  thniogh  fire  tdti  in>p6^\ 
termed  encaustic  {kyKttvsriKTj,  rtirauxiira)  The 
painting  in  wax,  «»7^cif<i^4<»,  or  hlup  painting  (ince- 
ramenta  namum'),  was  distinct  from  encaustic*  {Kit- 
poypa^  KartnvmiKtXTo,  which  is  distinct  from  <(• 
Kove(  . . . .  ly  tyxai/iaoi  ypa^dftttw  did  impjc*). 

Freaeo  waa  probably  little  employed  by  the  an- 
cients for  works  of  imitative  art,  but  it  appeais  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  simply  colouring 
wails,  especially  among  the  Romans.  The  walla 
were  divided  into  compartmenta  or  panela,  whieh 
were  termed  abaci,  ufaxep;  the  composition  of  the 
stucco,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls  for 
painting,  is  described  by  Vitruvuis  *  They  first  cov- 
ered the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  plaster,  over 
which,  when  dry,  were  flttoceaaively  added  three 
other  Jayera  of  a  finer  quality,  mixed  with  sand ; 
above  these  were  plaoed  still  three  layers  of  a  com- 
position of  chalk  and  marble  du.st,  the  upper  ime  be- 
ing laid  on  before  the  under  one  was  quite  dry,  and 
each  succeeding  coat  being  of  a  finer  quality  tbaa 
the  pceoeding.  By  this  pvoeen  the  difihrent  layera 
were  ao  boond  together,  that  the  whole  mass  form- 
ed one  solid  and  beautiful  slab,  resembling  marble, 
and  was  capable  of  being  dctiiclicd  from  the  walL 
and  transported  in  a  wooden  frame  to  any  distanee^ 
Vitruviua  remariis  that  the  oompoaition  of  the  an* 
eient  Greek  walla  waa  ao  exonlent,  that  peraone 
were  in  the  habit  of  ciittini;  away  slabs  from  them 
and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  Tlu-i  colouring  al  fresco,  in 
which  the  colours  were  mixed  sim|>ly  in  «'ater,  aa 
the  tern  impliea,  was  applied  when  the  eompoei- 
tion  was  still  wet  {udo  leetorio),  and  on  that  account 
was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours  except 
earths  can  be  employed  m  this  way,  that  have  not 
already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny*  mentions  those 
colours  whidi  oouM  not  be  so  employed ;  pmrpnria* 
sum,  Indicom,  camleum,  Melinum,  auripigmenturo, 
Appianum,  and  cerussa ;  instead  of  Melinum  they 
US'jJ  p.ira'toniiim.  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was 
by  the  lioraans  considered  the  tn-'st  of  whites.  ( VuL 
CoLoxaa.) 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  io 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  procese  of 

preparing  the  walls,  must  have  etrertually  excluded 
It  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walla 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pomipeii,  but  in  Rona 
and  ebewhere,  especially  those  which  eonatittte 
the  ground  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pio- 
turea,  however,  are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a  aV" 
perior  kind,  or  a  guaszo,  but  the  impasto  is  of  Tn> 
nous  qualities ;  in  some  it  appeara  to  have  the  eon- 
sistency  of  oil  painting  witboot  ita  defecta.  in  other* 
it  is  very  inferior 

Ordinary  disleinpcr,  that  is,  with  glue  oi  size,  ia 
probably  the  most  ancient  s|)ecies  of  paintinr^;  many 
of  the  ancient  ornamental  friezes  and  painted  boa»> 
rdievi  ra  Om  templea  and  mraa  in  Egypt,  and  abo 
many  of  he  most  ancient  ranaitta  in  Italy,  are 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  we-^  '^overeij 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heigliten  the 


1.  (Lit.,  xxviii.,  46  )  —  2.  (C.impare  AtlwMW,  T.,  p.  SM,  k'- 
—3.  (Pint.,  Mor.  Amati.r.,  le.;•-^.  {vn.,3)— •  (TlMV^vfaut 
— Piin.,  U  N.,  xnr.,  49.>— 4.  (xxxt.,  31.; 
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••loan,  and  to  preserve  ihem  from  the  injurious  ei- 
iWtollf  flWWin  or  the  weather.  Vilruvius'  deccribet. 
Uie  procew  as  •  Grade  piMliee,  which  tbqr  termed 
Mihic.  When  the  wall  was  coloured  and  dry.  Ponie 

wax,  mcltrd  nnd  trmpcred  wilh  a  little  oil,  was 
rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush  (tela) ;  this  was 
raado  amooth  and  even  by  applying  a  eavtcrium 
(MvrnMov},  or  an  iron  pan,  filled  with  live  coala, 
evor  tiie  aomee,  as  near  to  ft  as  waa  jml  iieeeMa- 
ry  to  melt  tht"  wnx  :  it  was  then  rubbed  with  a 
eandlc  (wax')  and  a  clean  Hnrn  cloth  in  the  way 
that  naked  marble  statues  were  done.*  The  Abate 
Retfoeno  supooees  t^at  the  candles  were  used  as  a 
tpaeiea  of  delleate  canterinm.  aimpl j  to  keep  the 
wax  sofl,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  the 
friction  of  the  linen  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pre- 
aents  considerable  dilllculty. 

This  kind  uf  varnish  was  applie<i  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever,  in  the  haths  of  Titus,  uf  an 
encaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  although  the  plain 
walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  red  varnish  of  this 
description.  Neither  Piiny  nor  Vilruvius  mention 
anything  about  colour ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  most 
almfde  addition,  and  does  not  interfera  at  all  either 
with  the  prinefple  or  the  application  of  the  vanish. 
Paintings  may  have  [K)ssibly  been  executed  OpMI 
the  walla  after  they  w  ^ire  thus  varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  practised  by 
Iho  Roman  and  later  Oredc  painters  waa  eocaustiob 
wh<eh,  according  to  PIntarah,*  was  tlie  moat  dnraMe 
of  till  methods;  it  was  in  very  little  use  by  the  ear- 
lier painters,  and  was  not  generally  adopted  until 
alter  the  time  of  Alexander.  Pliny*  defines  the 
term  thus :  "  ccrw  pngtrt  ac  pieluram  inurert,"  to 
paint  wilh  wax  or  wax  eoloara,  and  to  turn  m  the 
pictu  "e  afterward  with  the  cauierium ;  it  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the 
proris.';  of  burnini^  in  tu  the  Drdinary  inctliod  of 
naiotinj  with  wax  colours.  There  were  various 
nnda  of  encaustic,  with  the  pencil  and  with  the 
cestram ;  but  the  difference  between  them  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
in  encaustic  with  the  cestrum,  nevertheless  under- 
took to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Thes- 
pia?,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in 
water  cokiursi  with  the  peneiL  fliny,*  in  enumer- 
athig  the  meat  celehTated  painters  of  antiquity, 
speaks  separately  of  those  who  excelled  in  either 
class  ;  chap  36  is  devoted  to  those  who  painted  in 
the  ordinary  method  with  the  pencil,  and  chap.  40 
principally  to  those  who  painted  in  encauatia  Ceras 
(waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term  fur  painterai' colours 
amonj^'  tlie  Romans,  but  more  especially  eneanstic 
colours,  and  they  kept  them  m  partitioned  boxes,  as 
painters  do  at  present  {'•  Piclorct  loeulatiu  magnas 
habent  areuUu,  dueohrea  tint  cer«"*).  They  were 
most  probably  Itept  diy  in  theae  hoxee,  and  the  wet 
brush  or  pencil  vras  r'hbed  upon  them  when  colour 
waa  required,  or  they  were  moi<«tened  by  the  artist 
previous  to  commencing  work  From  the  tcnn 
cere,  it  would  appear  that  wax  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  dw  colouring  vehicle  used ;  but 
this  does  not  neeeasarily  follow,  and  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  it  did  ;  there  must  have  been  a  great 
portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the  colours,  or  they  eouM 
not  have  hardened  Wax  was  undoubtedly  a  must 
•aacntinl  ingredient,  since  it  apparently  prevents 
the  colours  from  cracUng:  cerw,  tbertfore,  might 
originally  simply  mean  eotoors  whfcDi  contained 
wax,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  did  not, 
but  was  afterward  applied  generally  by  the  Romans 
CO  Ow  eolnan  Of  paliilan,  aa,  for  insiaiies^  bf  8ta- 
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tius,'  "  ApcUea cuperent  U  tcnhtre ctrm."  llwafS^p 
^,anoYyia,  spungia).  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  OllMl 
writers  in  connexion  with  painting;  aflbrda  noma 
proof  that  painting  in  waterHSoloora  was  ti>«  rneth* 

od  generally  practised  by  the  ancient  paintera, 
which  IS  also  corroborated  by  the  small  vesffi 
placed  close  to  the  palette  or  table  of  the  portrait- 
painter  of  tbe  Caaa  Carolina  of  Pompeii,  ovidenliy 
fbr  the  purpose  of  waaMng  bis  single  brash  is. 
Seneca*  notices  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which 
a  painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  colours.  That  wax 
or  resins  may  tte  used  as  vehidSS  !■  watM*woaloaia 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

Tbe  origin  of  anesnstie  painting  is  mknotim.  It 
was  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  cestrum,  name- 
ly, in  wax  and  on  ivory,  and  in  a  third  manner  with 
the  |«'ni-i!.  The  last  method,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  applied  chiefly  to  ship- painting ;  the  coloara 
were  laid  on  hot.  His  woraa  Wt  **  Jbcasrto  pat- 
gendi  duo  ftaut  tnUputua  genen  eotutMt,  cera,  et  m 
ebore,  eatro  id  ett  vinculo,  donee  d*»»e»  pin^i  ctf 
pere  Hoc  trrlium  accesxil.  retolulu  igm  eerit  ptnt- 
ctUo  utendt,  qu^t  pulura  tn  navtbus  nec  aoU  nie  »*ia 
ventitftu  sermipiiar."*  This  passage^  from  Ha 
oonciaenssa,  preseota  many  dilBcalllea.  **Ctnt 
Msfrs,'*  that  ia,  in  wax  with  the  eealrom ;  thia  was 
the  method  of  Pausias:  "in  ebore,  eetiro;"  this 
must  have  been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hot 
point  upon  ivory,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said, 
without  wax,  "csrs,  tt  m  tbart."  The  third  meth 
od,  **f«Mfalit  %rm  etriv  ftmkSth  %Un4i,"  tlioogb 
first  employed  on  ?hip9,  was  nut  necessarily  coo 
fined  to  ship-painting  ,  and  if  the  a*s«_'rti()ii  oi  Plio* 
is  correct,  it  must  have  been  a  very  ddlerent  siyh 
of  painting  from  the  ship-cokiuring  of  Homer,  ainee 
he  says  it  was  of  a  later  dale  tnnn  the  nrsesdhg 

methods.  The  "  ineeramenta  narium"  of  Livy,  ana 
the  KTipoypa^ia  of  Athenafus,  mentioned  abo\e.  nia) 
have  been  ext  cuted  in  this  third  methtnl  of  Phr.y; 
the  use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  of  buroiitf  ni. 
is  here  not  alluded  to ;  but,  aiaeo  he  deflooC 
caustic  to  be  "  cerir  jnngere  ae  pkttumm  imtren,*  * 
its  employment  may  be  understood  in  thb  ene 
abu  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
elfecl  the  action  of  tbe  cauterium  coulH  have  in  th(i 
second  method  (tn  ebore,  eestro),  which  was  wtuio^; 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  tbe  defiai* 
tion  aloded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first-men* 
tioned  method  only ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  an- 
cient methods  of  painting  in  encaustic  were  not  only 
three,  but  several ;  the  kovoic  of  Vitruvius,  racs- 
tiooed  also  by  himself,  is  a  fourth,  and  the  vanoaa 
modea  of  ahip-palnting  nM  eiheia  to  the  nomtor. 
Pliny*  himself  speaks  of  "zopissa,"  a  composi*ioo 
of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scrajH^d  Iroin  sh"p«  ; 
and  It  IS  difficult  to  suppose  thai  ilie  higlier  clavs  ol 
encaustic  was  practised  with  the  ceairum  only, 
since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely  more  eOHieni 
instnnnent  for  the  proper  mixing  and  applicatv>n  of 
colours  (Kepao.vrOat  ro  )^)uftaTa,  Koi  {{itatpov  noirla^ 
6at  Ti}v  imfjo^Jn  avrCiv*).  The  wax  paintmii  on  ihe 
fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus,'  caa  have 
been  scarcely  executed  with  the  cestrum ;  and  it  is 
also  unlikely  that  it  was  done  with  hot  ootours,  ai 
the  painting  of  the  "figlinum  opus'*  mentioned  I  j 
Pliny"  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  vancms 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic,  it  follows  that  ih# 
colours  designed  lor  this  species  of  painting  wars 
also  invariably  prepared,  and  those  which  wwa 
soiled  for  one  style  may  have  been  quite  nnflt  Ibr 
another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are  compara- 
tively simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pausias,  u> 
wax  with  tteeaalnui,  •'nvn,  ccrtrsr  anl  it  la  «^ 
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ImII  ttn  «  modern  practitioner  to  uiiderstand  bow 
m  lUfB  And  valuable  pictura  could  be  produced  tnp 
•oeh  a  meUiod,  noleM  tlieae  ookrara  of  vem,  wbOat 
painters  of  tMa  daaa,  aoeordins:  to  Varrn,*  kept  in 
purtiliontHl  boxes,  were  a  species  of  wax  crayons, 
whirli  were  woiked  upon  tlie  panel  uilh  the  broad 
eiid  of  the  oeatrum  (which  may  have  had  a  rough 
cdfe),  wMiin  an  ooiKm  or  menoifrrain  previcualy 
drawn  or  cut  in  with  the  poinied  cut],  and  were  af- 
Icrwai  i  fixc<l.  and  toned  or  bl-jjuit  tl  tiy  the  action  ol 
the  ca  iteriuin.  Paintera  were  in  tlie  habit  of  in- 
Mnib'ag  the  word  rviKOvaev,  "  burned  it  in,"  upon 
pktiiiM  executed  in  eaeaoitie,  m  Nortec  Mitmnw, 

VHI.  Poiyekromy  —The  practice  of  varnishing 
■  ml  |M)li>>|ii[i^  marble  staiuoa  Las  hicii  alrt  ady  inci- 
dcntaUy  noticed.  The  custom  \ias  very  general; 
•ncieiit  autues  were  also  ofken  ptiitted,  ami  «rtmt 
ia  DOW  termed  polydmoM  Mitlpliin  was  vny  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  the  aeroHtlite  and  tlie  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  (iescriplion. 
Many  works  '>(  the  latter  class,  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
Bcribed  by  Pauaaaiaa.  The  term  polychromy,  tbua 
applied,  waa  apparently  unknown  to  the  anelenta ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch*  uya?.- 
uuruv  ifKavuir,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed 
by  a  distinct  class  of  artists  {u-yn?^uTut>  iyicax^oTal). 
Thej  are  mentioned  alao  by  Plato,*  ol  avd^Miiyraf 
Mo^omr  and  if  h  ia  oertahi  that  Phito  bera  al> 
(udcs  to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
occasionally  entirely  painted,  in  exai  t  imitation  of 
nature  ;  f(tr  he  expressly  remarlcs.  that  ii  i-^  iiut  by  ap- 
plyiog  a  rich  or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part, 
m  lif  0Mng  ite  loeal  colour  to  each  part,  that  the 
irtlOle  m  mm  beautiful  (uAA*  uOpn  tl  ru  rrpocjjKwra 
bciifTOt^  anoSlS6vTf(,  t6  i^ov  na^.bv  rrotot^utv).  That 
this  was,  however,  not  a  general  practice,  is  ev-ilent 
flpocD  I'le  dialogue  between  Lycinua  and  Polystra- 
MM,  III  ijucian,*  where  it  is  clearly,  though  indirect- 
Ijr  ataiedf  that  the  Venus  of  Cni'dua  by  Praxiteles, 
•nd  othe/  celebrated  statues,  were  not  coloured, 
although  they  may  have  been  ornamented  In  puis, 
and  covered  with  an  encaustic  varnish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  atatues  is  undoubtedly 
aa  tncient  as  the  art  nf  statuary  itaelf ;  altbuvgh 
Ihej  were  peril  i[js  unginally  colonred  more  fVom  a 

IdvO  of  colour  than  from  any  dt  sijin  of  improving 
the  fcoemhiancc  of  the  rcpreaemation  The  Jupi- 
ter of  tho  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
wts  eolottred  with  minium.*  In  later  timea  the 
emlom  aeetns  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  ajratem, 
and  was  pniftiseil  witli  more  reserve  Considera- 
ble alteniion  alsn  si\'ms  to  have  neen  paid  to  the 
effect  of  tlic  objf  i  t  as  a  work  o*"  art.  Praxiteles 
being  aaked  which  of  his  marble  worka  he  moat  ad> 
mirra.  aiiawered,  thiee  which  Nidaa  had  a  hand 

in,  "quilitts  .V/nd*  •nnnum  admnrixnct  SO  much, 
aays  Pliny,'did  he  'Mlribiiie  to  his  circumlilio.  Ni- 
eias,  therefore,  wl>'i  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  in 
ti»  jfOHtk  to  have  'leen  an  dyo^rwv  lyaavaiit,  or 
nointer  of  statues  and,  ftom  the  approval  of  i^iix- 
iteles.  excelled  apparently  in  thia  deeeriptlon  of 
paint'Qg  or  cokntrmg 

Thib  view  differs  very  inat»  rially  from  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  thia  sub- 
ject, but  it  baa  noi  been  adopted  without  nature 
•wnsideration 

In  the  "  circumlilio"  of  Nicias,  the  naked  form 
wa^.  must  probably,  merely  varnished,  the  colour- 
ing being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips, 
•M  hair,  to  the  draperiea,  and  the  various  orna- 
t  of  dfeat ;  and  there  can  be  liule  doubt  that 
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fine  autues,  especially  of  femakib  When  caretUuy 
and  tastefully  coloured  in  thia  wajtWiut  have  beea 
eitremely  beautiful ,  the  eneanstie  varnish  upon 

the  white  marble  must  have  had  vcrj  much  the  ef- 
fect of  a  pale  transparent  ile&h.  Gold  was  ala8 
abundantly  employed  upon  ancient  statuea;  the 
hair  of  the  Venus  de  Medioia  was  gilded ;  and  in 
aome,  glaaa  eyes  and  eyebuhea  of  copper  wera  ib> 
serted,  examples  of  which  are  still  extant. 

The  practice,  aUo,  of  colouring  architecture  aecmi 
to  have  beeii  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  very 
general  among  the  llomana.  U  ia  difficult  to  define 
esaeily  what  the  ayatem  waa.  fbr  there  ia  aeaiwly 
any  notice  of  it  in  anoient  writers  ,  a  ffnv  casual 
remarks  in  Vitruvios  and  Pausanias  are  all  we  jx)s 
sess  of  any  valur  Our  information  is  drawn  cbieflj 
from  the  observatioas  of  modern  travellerai  foi 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  moat  of  the 
architectural  rotna  of  Greece,  and  upon  the  ancient 
monumenta  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  ^gina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the  colour- ' 
ing  was  confined  to  the  mouldinga  and  other  omap 
menta,  the  frieieo,  tho  metopeai  and  the  tympnin 
of  the  pedhnenta.  The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the 
cella  of  the  ^Egina  temple,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  ruins,  were  covered  with  stucco  and  col- 
oured red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  exterior 
walla,  when  of  marble  were  ever  ootoined,  lor  no 
tmeea  of  cohmr  have  been  found  upon  them.  At 
an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marble,  when  thi 
temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed  most 
jy  of  woiiil,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been  much 
more  con&iderablo  and  leaa  ayateroatioi  but,  dn 
ring  the  moat  relined  agea.  the  ooloarinf,  otherwiw 
quite  arbitrary,  ap[ioars  to  have  been  strictly  con 
tined  to  the  ornamental  [Mrt.i.  From  tin-  traces 
fduiui  upon  ancient  monuini  nt.s,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  ol  the  ancient  system  of 
deeorating  mouldinga.  Tboy  were  painted  in  van 
ooa  waya  and  in  a  great  variety  of  coloora,  and  • 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  tlie  eireet  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
beadi;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which  fl^ 
lingo  waa  pnioted,  the  outlineo  of  the  leaven  waro 
flrat  engraved  in  the  atone.  Gilding  nnd  metal* 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the  Dorio 
order ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athena 
was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Frieies  thai 
were  adorned  with  aculptnre  appear  to  have  been 
invnriably  coloured,  aa  alto  the  tympana  of  the  ped- 
iments ;  in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were  of  a 
pale  blue ,  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monumci;»s  red 
lias  been  found.  .S<»me  interior  polychrome  ounH 
cea  of  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  work  ol  Zahn.' 

In  later  timea,  among  tho  Romana,  the  praetiee 
of  col<mring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  ta.ste  for  gaudy  colours  Pliny  and  Vi- 
tmvius  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of 
their  own  timea.  Vitruvius*  observes  that  the  dec 
orationa  of  the  aneienta  ware  tastelessly  laid  aaide, 
and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  prodigal 
expen-e  were  substituted  for  the  beautiful  effects 
priidiiced  by  the  skill  of  the  anoimt  artists.  Pom- 
|)eii,  with  much  that  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  ha*  f 
many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvms  and  Phiiy  coo 
plain  of  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a  beautiful  ape- 
cimen  of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of  Pompeii  in 
courts  and  interiors.  For  a  farther  account  of  Ihia 
subject,  see  Kugler,  "  Ucber  dte  I'olyckramit  4*r 
Gn'rhischen  ArchiUiUWWlUL  8aiifliirw»Aikn  Gm^ 
titm;'  fieriin,  1836. 

IX.  FoM  JWatn^.— The  lletHa  vaaeiMintiBg 
of  the  Gredto  waa  an  art  ttf  itself,  and  was  prao> 
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tii»eHi  bv  a  disrmct  elsM  of  artiste,'  who  mtwt  wwt 

requiri'd  peculiar  institictioii.  and  pmhahly  exer- 
cisetl  tljfj  art  uccording  lo  a  prescribed  syslem?  It 
ia,  however,  impossible  to  say  anything  positive  re- 
ganiing  the  history  of  this  braaeb  of  ancieot  paint- 
ing, as  scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs 
opon  these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  z.riKv- 
9et)  have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  have 
been  generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  initiation  into  the  Eleusiniao  and 
othf  r  mysteries."  They  were  given  as  prites  to  the 
victors  at  the  Panatliena-;!  and  other  games,  and 
«eein  to  have  been  always  buried  with  their  owners 
at  iiM  ir  death, liM>ttai7l»ve  been  diMimndonly  in 
tombs. 

Vase-painting  cannot  he  addnced  to  determrae 

the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art ;  though  the  rude  de- 
signs upon  the  vases  throw  coiisideraUe  light  upon 
the  progresstve  development  of  the  art  as  relates 
to  style  of  design,  and  in  aome  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecmn  composition  of  the  early  times  ; 
but  their  cliiel  inu  rcst  and  value  conaiist  in  the 
faitiitul  pirtiirrs  tliey  adord  (if  the  tfiditiom.  Cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  aocients. 

The  andent  Tase-painten  were  probably  attached 
lo  the  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  whic'i  *he 
rases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  constituted  dis- 
tinct bodies,  whicli.  from  the  pencral  Mind;iriiy  of 
styi>4  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the  vases, 
is  not  impcoMble.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have  not  been 
preserved  hy  any  ancient  writer;  and  we  only  know 
Hie  names  of  four,  trnm  tlicir  Ix  ing  inscrilicd  upon 
the  vases  themselves,  viz.,  Taltides,  Asslcas,  Las- 

nios.  and  (3alliphon.' 
The  woids  KoXof  and        found  fieqoeatljr  upon 

be  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  he  ahnj^e  ae^ 
clamations  of  praise  and  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  wlioui  the  vase  was  pre- 
aented ;  the  warn  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed  by  a  name,  evidently  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vaae  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  •  --ilr  Kti?.//  has  been  found  on  some  vases, 
which  have  piobahly  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D'Hancarville*  supposes  that  vase- 
painting  had  entirely  oeaaed  about  the  time  of  the 
destmetfon  of  Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  mano- 
facturinu  vnses  hepan  to  decline  towards  the  reipn 
of  Trajan,  and  arrived  at  its  last  pi-riod  about  the 
lime  of  the  Antunines  and  Scptimius  Scverus. 
Vase-painting  had  evidently  ceased  loqg  before  the 
time  of  FUny,  for  in  his  time  the  painted  Taaea 
were  of  immense  value,  and  were  much  s(ui|B:ht  nf 
ler;  but  the  manufacture  of  the  vases  themselves 
appears  to  have  been  still  extensive,  for  he  himself 
mentions  fourteen  celebiatod  potteries  of  his  own 

ime.  eight  in  Italy  and  six  elsewhere.  The  raaes, 
lowever,  appear  to  have  been  merely  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  or  durability  of  the  clay  and  the  el- 
ejjancc  of  ihcir  shape.*  For  the  coiiipo.silion  of  the 
clay  w  ith  which  these  fietilia  were  made,  see  Fie- 
ri i,r 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  painted  vases 
were  termed  "  operis  antiqui,"  and  were  then  sought 
for  III  the  aiu-ient  totiibs  of  Campania  and  other 
parts  of  Magna  (Jnecia.  SuetoniUs*  mentions  the 
oiaoovery  of  some  vases  of  this  deaeription  in  the 
time  01  Julius  Cssar,  in  clearing  away  some  very 
ancient  tombs  at  Capua.  It  is  alM  remarkable,  that 
not  a  single  painted  vaae  baa  been  yet  djacerewd  in 

I.  (Ariitoph  ,  EtcIm..  »5,  flflfl.  fd.  Drkker.)— 9.  (Luui,  !>•• 
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either  Pompeii,  Herenfamenm,  or  Stabhe,  whi^  ■ 

of  itself  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that  vase-puni- 
int;  was  not  practised,  and  also  that  painted  va»«« 
were  extremely  scarce.  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  tbeir  value  from  the  atatemcat  of  Pliiyr/  tbn; 
they  were  more  valuable  than  the  Mnrriiine  vaaea. 
( Kirf.  MuRRiiiN*  Vasa  )  The  paintings  on  the  va- 
ses, considered  as  works  of  art,  vary  exceedingly 
in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although  in  style  ttf 
deaign  they  may  be  ananged  in  two  mrincipal  daaa 
ea,  the  bhick  and  thb  yeOow ;  for  t  hoae  whkrh  do 
not  come  strictly  under  either  of  these  two  heads 
are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly  to  require  a 
distinct  classification.  The  majority  of  the  vases 
that  have  been  aa  yet  discovered,  have  been  foond 
in  aneient  tombe  about  Capua  and  Nola. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
upon  the  stained  reddish-yellow  terra  cotta,  the 
best  of  whicli  were  found  at  Nola.  are  the  iimst  an- 
cient, and  their  illustrations  consist  principally  of 
rapreeentathma  from  the  early  roythologieal  tradi- 
tions ;  hut  the  style  of  these  va.ses  was  sometimes 
imitated  by  later  artists  (Plate  56,  vol.  iv  .  ol 
D'Hancarville  is  an  example  )  'J  he  inferior  exam- 
ples of  this  class  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
graphia  or  ceetrura  opon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  l)ern  ma*!c  when  the  clay  was  still  soft  ;  aomo 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  fignres,  which 
have  bt'on  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 

(  The  style  of  tlic  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian  at 
Da;dalian  sty'.c.  The  Tarietiea  in  this  style  are  o(v 
casionally  p.  purple  tint  Instead  of  the  Mack ;  or  the 
addition  of  a  n  d  sa.sh  or  a  white  vest,  and  some- 
times a  white  face  and  white  hands  and  feet.  A 
curioua  and  interesting  example  of  tbia  kind  of  pol> 
ychnim,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was  discorered 
near  Athens  in  1613,  representing  on  one  side  a  Mi- 
nerva with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the  Da^daliai^ 
style,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  somewhat  bettfi 
atyle,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga  of  most  ancietl 
oonstniotion ;  it  ia  auppoaed  to  repreaent  Ehchtbo- 
nioa.  Near  the  Minerra  is  the  roltowing  inserip- 
tion,  written  from  ri>:hl  to  left  :  TON  AOENKON 

I  aGAON  EMI,  Tuv  'Adrjituv  (lUkov  tifu,  "  I  am  the 
prize  of  the  A  thenar"  (Panathenwa).  It  ia  ao^ 
poaed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Solon.* 

The  Tases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or,  rather, 
the  black  nionojrams  iii)on  tlie  yellow  grounds,  con 
stitute  the  iiiahs  of  ancient  vases.    Their  illustra 
tions  are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit  • 
those  of  inferior  execution,  alao  of  thia  daaa,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  whieh  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  port  clay ;  the  only  col 
our  uptui  these,  independent  of  tliat  ol  the  clay,  is 
the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  which  renders 
the  figures  very  prominent.  The  deaigua  uj»on  the 
belter  vasea  are  also  merely  monograma,  with  the 
usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a  ver>-  prrat 
difference  between  the  execution  ul  liicse  and  thai 
of  those  just  alluded  to  ;  there  are  no  traces  what 
ever  of  the  graphis  upon  them ;  tbeir  outlines  are 
drawn  with  Uie  hair  pencil,  in  oolonr,  aimilar  to  that 
of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a  species  of  black  var- 
nish, probably  asphaltum  ;  or,  i>erhaps,  lather  pre- 
pared With  the  gagates  lapis  (jet')  (;.a;.arr,r)  of 
Pliny,  fur  he  remarks  that  it  is  indelible  w)ien  used 
on  this  kind  of  earthenware.* 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous  for 
a  very  correct  style  of  design,  although  they  are  in- 
variably carelessly  executed,  especially  in  the  ex- 
tremities, but  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  a  surprising 
facility  of  hand.    The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir  W 
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Haciiltoii  a  collectiou,  now  in  the  British  Maseani, 
the  pninim-r^  '^f  which  reprei^nt  Hercules  and  hiz 
companions  to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  ra  M  of  Atalanta  and  HIppomeiMs,  eihibtt*.  for 
deaig  ,  composition,  and  execution,  perhaps  the 
fines,  specimen  of  ancient  vase-painting  that  has 
been  yet  discovered  :  ihe  style  of  design  is  perfect, 
brJ  the  execution,  though  on  the  whole  laborious. 
It  in  nanj  parts  very  careless.' 

Tttnn  appean  to  be  no  emnpiaor  tha  more  per. 
minocnnHn*  apon  ancient  vases,  and  examples 
if  Iho  polychroir.  are  very  rare  In  Sir  W  Hamil- 
ton's rolleclicin  there  are  a  few  examples  in  which 
various  colours  have  been  added  after  the  ordinary 
mooogram  has  been  completed,  for  they  are  not  in- 
eorporated  with  i\»  vase,  as  tlie  btack  and  ground 
tints  are,  but  are  subject  to  scale,  and  are  easily 
rubht  J  off  They  consist  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
bi-je  colours.  Tnese  v.'k^.  r,  are  apparently  of  a  la- 
ter date  than  'the  sbo"?,  for  the  style  of  design  is 
rerj  inrerior. 

The  rauseuma  of  Naples,  Paris,  London,  and  oth- 
er cities,  afford  abundant  examples  of  these  ancient 
vase*> ;  the  Museo  Dorbonico  at  Naples  contams 
alone  upward  of  2500  specimeoa.  The  subjects  of 
the  illaatrations  are  almost  alanq^s  connected  with 
aneieiit  mythology,  and  the  eieemioD  ia  generally 
inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  an- 
cient vases  can  he  formed  ftem  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  {Unatrate  them  which 
have  been  publtabed  of  late  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  fines  and  proportions,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities,  and  in  some  even  the 
composiiion  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  Tliis  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  splendid  works  published 
Iggr  Duboia-Maissonneove,  Labonle.  and  aome  others, 
in  which  the  Qlostrations  are  drawn  with  a  care, 
|ffecision,  ami  uniformity  of  character  quite  foreign 
to  the  paintmgs  on  the  vases.  They  all  appear  to 
be  lirawn  rather  according  to  coninion  and  perfect 
Standards  of  the  different  styles,  than  to  be  the  iaith- 
ftd  imitations  of  distinct  original  designs.  Plates 
90  and  26  of  the  first  volume  of  Maissonneuve,  pur- 
porting to  he  faithful  imitations  of  the  design  upon 
the  cek'l)ratL(l  Nula  vase(in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
No.  1816),  representing  a  scene  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  bear  but  Tittle  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal. This  remark  is  applicable,  also,  to  the  work 
of  D'Hancarville  and  other  productions,  but  in  a 
les.s  (U  trree  Pt  rhaji.-i  the  work  which  Ulustratcs 
most  faithf  ully  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient 
vases,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication 
bj  Gerhard.*  TlMB)^pactoiena,alao»  of  ancient  paint- 
ii^  pohfished  by  Raool  Roebette*  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  faithful  imitations  of  the  originals. 

X.  Remains  of  Ancient  Painting. — There  is  a  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the  painting 
of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  aculpuuei  and  the 
earlier  diseoveries  of  the  remahis  of  ancient  paint- 
ings at  Pompeii  and  Ilcrculaneum  tended  rather  to 
increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it.  The 
stjrlc  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities  was 
oondemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruviiis»  and  yet 
almost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  diaoovered  in 
them.  What,  therefore,  must  nave  been  the  produc- 
tione  winch  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed  their 
ni  ii  >n.ii  work.s,  and  which,  singly,  wece  estimated 
afsal  to  the  wealth  of  cities  t' 

These  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Heieolanenm  in- 
duced Sir  Joshnn  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided  opin- 
ion upon  ancient  painting.    He  remarks,*  "  From 
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liiz  T^Hnus  ancient  paintings  whlcli  have  corm 
down  to  us,  wc  may  forma  judgment,  with  tclcrabk 
accuracy,  ui'  the  excellences  and  the  dcfcctn  of  ibt 
arts  among  the  ancienta.  There  can  b9  tio  doubt 
but  that  the  same  correctness  of  design  was  re- 
quired from  the  painter  as  from  the  sculptor ;  and 
if  what  has  happentd  in  the  ca.se  of  .'•culjitiirc  had 
likewise  happened  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  am' 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  an- 
cients tbemaelves  esteemed  their  master-pieces,  J 
have  no  doobt  but  we  shouM  find  their  figures  at 
<  orrp<'tIv  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  col- 
oured litte  Titian."  This  opinion  has  been  farther 
confirmed  by  later  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  espe- 
cially by  the  great  mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno, 
diaoovered  in  1831,  supposed  to  represent  the  bat* 
tie  of  Issus  '  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  oi  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a  de- 

([rcc  of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
t  is  evident  tliat  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles  which  guide  the 
practice  of  both  arts  are  in  design  and  proportion 
the  sanif  ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting  can 
not  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture.  Sever 
al  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were  both 
sculpion  and  paintent  Phidiaa  and  Eufriiranoi 
were  both;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were  both  mod 
ellers ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  attention  to  stat 
uary ;  and  Lysi^pus  consulted  Lupompus  upon  styl« 
in  seolplnre.  The  design  of  Phidiaa  and  Euphra- 
nor  in  Minting  cannot  have  been  inlerior  in  style  to 
that  of  their  aeolptare ;  nor  can  Eupompus  have 
been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own  art  than  in  that  of 
Lysippus.  We  have,  besides,  the  testimony  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  every 
period,  who,  in  general,  speak  more  frequently  and 
m  higher  terma  of  painting  than  of  aeulplinre.  **  A 
quid  cenrrit  uthumii  sw  dc&cfaf,  pktwrm  idteMj* 
says  {'icero  • 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  <k!tec.ted  in 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  m  Pompeii, 
have  been  aaaomed  aa  evidence  that  the  Oreeb 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entire- 
ly confuted  by  tlie  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable  ;  in  many  other 
works,  also,  of  minor  importance,  the  peiapectivoiiaa 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  for  Vitriivius'  says,  that 
when  iEschylus  was  teaching  iragedy  at  Athena, 
Agatharcus  made  a  acene,  aim  left  a  treatise  upon 
it.  By  the  asaiatanee  of  thia,  Democritus  and 
.\naxagoras  wrote  open  the  sane  aubject,  showing 
how  the  extension  of  rays  from  a  fixed  point  of 
sight  should  be  made  to  oorrespond  to  lines  accord- 
ing to  natural  reason ;  ao  tliat  the  images  of  build- 
iua  in  painted  scenes  might  have  the  appearance 
ca  redity,  and,  although  painted  upon  flat,  vertini 
surfaces,  some  parts  should  seem  to  recede  and 
others  to  come  forward  Tins  clas.s  painting 
was  termed  sccnography  (<i«»?vojpa^<a)  by  the 
Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  l^n  sometimes  prao- 
tised  hjf  arehiteets.  Glistiienes  of  Eretria  ia  mea* 
tioned  as  architect  and  scenograph  {ttKrjvoypa^y* 
Serapion,  Eudorus.  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
si-enc  painters.*  Scent -p.unt int!  was,  perhaps,  not 
generally  practised  until  after  the  tune  of  .'tschylus, 
for  Aristotle*  attributes  its  introdoetion  to  Sophocles. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
ancient  paintings  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
are :  The  so-called  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  Nona 
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Aldubrandine,  originall;  the  pfoperty  of  the  Aldo- 
ftirandini  family,  which  vas  found  on  the  Eaquilinc 
Mount  during  tlic  pontilcate  of  Clement  VIII.,  Ip- 
polito  Aldubrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pim  VII.  in 
(he  Vatican  :  this  painting,  which  is  on  atocco,  and 
contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three  groups,  is 
J  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composition,  draw- 
ing, and  coloijr,  and  is  executed  with  great  freedom 
moA  the  following  paintings  of  the  Museo  Uurhonico 
at  Naples,  which  are  conspicuoua  for  freedom  of 
oecution  and  general  technical  excellence:  the 
two  Nereids  found  in  Stabta*,  Nos.  561  and  562, 
Cat. ;  Telephus  noui  lahcd  by  the  roe,  Alc,  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  495 ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also 
from  Hercwlaneuro,  No.  730 }  Briaeis  delivered  to 
the  heralds  of  Agamemnon,  (Vom  Pompeii,*  No. 
684  ;  and  the  nino  Funamhiili  or  ropr-danrors, 
which  arc  executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  fa- 
cility. (Mus.  Borb.,  Ant.  d'Ercol.,  and  Zahn  con- 
laia  engi«Tings  from  tbeae  wcMrka;  forlao  simile* 
of  aneient  psnitings,  see  "Iteeueil  dt  Ptnturn  m> 
liqurs,  imuics  fidilement  pour  Ics  couUnrs  tt  peUT  It 
trait,  d'apres  Us  deascins  calories  fails  par  P.  S.  Btr- 
toli."  &c  ,  Paris.  1757,  folio  ) 

XI.  Period  o/  Development.  JSetetUM  Style. — 
With  PolygnotiisofTha808(B.C.  448)  painting  was 
fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  imi- 
tation, and  was  e.stablished  as  an  indej>endent  art 
in  practice  The  works  of  Polygnotus  were  con- 
apicuoua  for  expression,  character,  and  design. ;  the 
more  minute  diacriminationa  of  tone  aad  local  ool- 
oikf,  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period  The 
limited  space  of  tliis  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  painters  inoidentally  mentioned 
In  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  tlic  notices  cf  ilic  various  Greek  painters 
of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory  knowledge  will 
be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the  quality  or  pecu- 
liar character  of  their  works,  have  contrtbttted  to> 
wards  the  establishment  of  any  of  the  varioiia  styles 
of  paintiii":  [ractis'-il  hy  tlic  aucients. 

Polygnotus  13  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  rela- 
ting to  bis  style  are  in  the  Poetica  of  Aristotle*  and 
In  the  Imaginet  of  I.oeian.*  Ttie  notice  in  Pliny' 
is  very  cursory  :  he  mentions  him  among  the  many 
before  Olympiad  90,  from  which  time  he  dales  the 
commencement  of  his  history,  and  simply  states 
that  he  added  much  to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as 
opening  the  mmitb,  showing  the  teeth,  imprering 
the  folds  of  draperies,  painting  transparent  vests  for 
women,  or  giving  them  various  colonreil  bead- 
dresses.  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  general  character 
of  the  design  and  expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian 
of  the  colour ;  in  which  respects  both  writers  award 
him  the  highest  praise,  .\ristotle,*  speaking  of  im- 
itation, remark--^,  that  it  must  be  either  superior, 
inferior,  or  equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates 
by  the  cases  of  three  painters :  "  Polygnotus,"  he 
says,  "paints  men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson 
worse,  and  Dionysius  as  they  are."  This  passage 
alludes  evidently  to  the  general  quality  of  the  design 
of  Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
3X«lteil  and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage^ 
he  speaks  of  him  as  an  &ya8d(  ^Boypi^,  or  an  ex- 
cellent delineator  of  moral  character  and  expression, 
and  assigns  him.  In  this  respect,  a  complete  superi 
ority  over  Zeuxis  From  the  passage  in  Lucian, 
we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Eupbranor,  Apelles, 
•ai  Aition  were  the  best  eotourists  among  the  an- 
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cients,  according  to  the  (fenemi  o^mion 
iy/i'uvTo  Kepdaaodai  ru  ^^/>.yi^rii,  \ii  n/iataov  not- 
tiaOai  rt/v  knt6o7j]v  airuv).    He  n  itices,  also,  in  the 
same  passage,  the  truth,  the  elegant  e  and  the  fle«^ 
ing  lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygootos. 

Paiisanias  mentions  several  of  the  works  of  Pol 
ygnotus,  but  the  most  impoitant  were  his  two  great 
paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Lesche  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  descri|itioa 
of  which  Pausanias  devotee  nix  chapters.'  f)a  the 
rights  as  you  entered,  was  the  overthnra  nf  Troj 
and  the  Greeks  sailing  to  their  native  land  :  ti.  the 
other  side  was  painted  the  descent  of  Ulysses  to 
Hades,  to  consult  the  soul  of  Tirestas  concerning 
his  safe  return  to  his  natire  couitry.  These  paii  ^ 
tngs,  in  the  compoeKibn  of  which  Polygnotus  seems 
to  have  illustrated  every  exislin'i  pioem  up<in  tb^ 
subjects,  were  termed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ol 
Polygnotus.  They  excited  the  nondcr  and  admi- 
ration of  Pausanias,  although  th^  had  been  already 
Minted  six  hundred  years  when  he  saw  them. 
Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michael  .\npelo  of 
antiquity.  From  the  method  adopted  by  Pausanias 
in  describing  these  pictures,  tbeir  composition  has 
been  generally  condemned.  It  is,  however,  by  do 
means  eertain  that  they  were  not  a  series  of  pic- 
tures puinted  upon  panels  of  wood,  an.i  inserted 
into  thjj  wall,  according  to  the  ancient  practice ; 
but,  even  sup[M).s;ng  tin m  to  have  b<r^n  distinct 
groups  painted  upon  the  walls  themselves,  as  they 
MTo  been  treated  by  the  brothers  Riepeohaosen,* 
their  composition  should  not  be  hastily  condemned. 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  tigures,  with  the  names  of  each  writ* 
ten  near  them,  in  distinct  gnmpa,  covering  the 
whole  wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  eoo« 
trihuting  to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  is  evident,  from  this  description,  that  we 
cannot  decide  upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demer- 
its of  the  composition,  from  the  jmnciph^  >y-  art 
which  guide  the  rules  of  eom|Meition  of  modeni 
times.  Neither  perspective  nor  composition,  as  a 
whole,  are  to  t)e  expected  in  sucli  works  as  these, 
for  they  did  not  constitute  single  compositions,  nui 
was  any  unity  of  time  or  action  aimed  at;  they 
were  painted  biatories,  and  each  group  was  no  flu* 
tber  conneeted  with  tta  contiguous  groups,  tbaii 
that  they  all  tended  to  innstiate  diflbranl  ftete  of 
the  same  story. 

The  style  of  Polygnotus  was  strictly  elliie,fi»i  his 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  lOnstm- 
ting  the  horoan  diaracter ;  and  that  he  did  it  well, 
the  surname  of  Elhograph  (71/9;;  (idof),  given  to  him 
by  Aristotle  and  others,  Rutllcieiitly  testifies  His 
priiici|>Ies  (if  imitation  may  be  defined  to  he  tliose  of 
individual  repreaentationt  independently  of  any  ao- 
cidental  eombiaation  of  aeoeasorice ;  neitlwr  the 
picturesque,  nor  a  general  and  indiscriminate  pic- 
ture of  nature,  formed  any  part  of  the  art  of  Poly- 
gnotus or  id"  the  period.  Whatever,  therefore,  w»s 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  principal 
object,  was  indicated  merdy  by  a  qrnbol :  two  or 
three  warriors  represented  an  army,  a  single  hut 
an  encampment,  a  ship  a  fleet,  and  a  single  house 
a  city  ;  and,  generally,  the  law  s  of  basso-relievo 
appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of  painting,  atd  both 
were  stUI,  to  a  great  extent,  onbsenrient  to  aichk 
lecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  ol  Polygnotos  were 

Dionysius  of  Colophon.  Plistatietus  and  Panaenus 
of  Athens,  brothers  of  Phidias,  and  Micon,  also  of 
Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portra'l 
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pamtcr,  the  Holbein  of  anii^ii  if  .  for.  bosiih-s  the 
testimony  of  Aristotlo,  quoted  a'  ovc,  Plutarcli'  re- 
marks, that  the  works  i>l"  Dionysius  wanted  neither 
furoe  nor  npirit,  but  that  tbey  had  the  appearance 
ofbefnf  ttfonra^laboaied.  Pdffnoiiisatto  painted 
fMirtraiis,  for  PUitarrh*  mentioni.  that  he  painted  his 
njjslress  Elpinit  c,  the  sister  of  Cimon,  as  I^odicea, 
in  a  picture  m  tlic  Uoixi'/.Tj  urvu,  or  Poecilc  at  Athens, 
a  liich  received  its  name  from  the  paintings  of  Pol- 
f  fHOCiM,  Mieott,  Panvnus,  and  others,  executed  in 
Lt?  periods  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  ;  this  colonnade 
was  previously  called  aroa  llnatavuKTin^.*  What 
these  paintings  were  we  learn  from  Pausanias,* 
vix.,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at 
<Er«  ;  the  painter  of  this  pieoe  is  not  Itnown,  but 
it  was  probably  Plislsenetus,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch'  as  a  famous  battle  painter;  the  battle  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  by 
MicoUi*  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Pansnus/  anil 
the  rape  of  Cassandra,  dec.,  by  Polygnotus.*  These 
paintings,  after  adorning  the  Pcecde  for  about  eight 
centuries,  were  removed  from  Athens  in  the  time 
ofAn-adiiis  *  Raoiii  KoehetieinUMB  ftom  this  that 
Ihey  were  upon  panels. 

Pansnas  is  termed  by  Strabo'*  the  nephew  of 
Phidias :  he  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  stat- 
ue and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  witti  whith 
he  painted  horses.  .£tian"  relates  that  he  was 
once  ridiculed  by  a  certain  Simon,  skilled  in  such 
uiaUers,  for  having  Minted  eyelashes  to  the  under 
ejelids  of  one  of  his  horses — a  critical  nicety 
•careely  to  have  been  ezpeoted  in  so  early  an  age. 

Prize  contests,  also,  were  already  established,  in 
this  euty  period,  at  Ooffotli  and  it  DelpliL  Pliny" 
■entions  that  Pancnns  was  defetled  in  one  of  these 
It  the  Pythian  games,  by  Timagoras  of  Chaleis, 
who  himself  celebrated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian-'  respecting  the  style 
of  this  period  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  al- 
tbMi^  th^  do  not  accord  entireiy  with  the  testi- 
■MWiea  mm  Greek  writers  quoted  ahove.  He 
a^ystbat,  notwithstanding'  the  simple  colouring  of 
POljcnotus,  which  was  little  more  than  a  rude 
Amnaation  of  what  was  afterward  accomplished, 
there  were  ttiose  who  even  preferred  his  style  to 
the  styles  of  the  greatest  painters  who  succeeded 
kirn ;  not,  as  Qiitntilian  thmksi  withoat  a  certain 
degree  of  alTectulion. 

All.  Establishment  of  Painting.    Dramatic  Style. 

-In  Uie  succeeding  generation,  about  420  B.C.. 
tbroogh  the  eflbrts  of  ApoHodorus  of  Athens  and 
ZeilZis  of  Heraclea,  dramatic  efTcet  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causini;  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  hencefortli  compre- 
hended a  unity  uf  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  rep- 
resentations of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  .\poliodoru.s  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  their  principles,  were  Parrbasius  of  Ephcsus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyoot  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnus, 
bU  jiainters  of  the  greatest  fhme.  Athens  and  Si- 
^on  were  the  principal  seats  of  the  art  at  this  pe- 

Apollodorjs,  says  Plutarch,'*  invented  tone  {fdopav 
mai  unoxpttatv  OKiuf),  which  is  well  defined  by  Fu- 
seli>*  as  "  the  element  of  the  ancient  'Apitoyv<  ili»t 
fanperceptible  transition  which,  without  opacity, 
•unAiaioo,  or  hardnacii  united  kioal  colour,  dcmitint. 
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shade,  and  reflexes."  This  must,  ho*'eter,  not  d» 
altogctliar  denied  to  the  earlier  painters ;  fur  Plu- 
tarch himself  attributes  the  same  property  to  the 
works  of  Dionjaios  (^ci^  faovra  «oi  r^wov),  thoagb 
in  a  less  degree.  The  distinetion  fa,  that  whatln 
the  works  of  Dionysitis  was  really  merely  a  grada- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  or  gradual  dimmulion  ol 
light,  was  in  those  of  ApoHodorus  a  gradation  alM 
of  tints,  the  tint  gradually  changing  according  to  the 
degree  of  light.  The  fimner  was  termed  rdvof,  the 

latter  up/wy^  ;  but  the  English  term  tnnr.  when  ap- 
plied to  a  coloured  picture,  comprehends  lioili ;  it  is 
e«jiiivalenl  to  the  "splendor"  of  Pliny.* 

ApoUodonis  first  painted  men  and  things  as  th<7 
really  appeared;  tids  is  what  Pliny*  means  Vf 
"  Hie  pnmus  species  erprimere  institute."  The  rich 
effect  of  the  combination  of  light  and  shade  with 
colour  is  also  clearly  expresseil  in  the  words  which 
follow  :  "  prtmusque  glonam  pentcillojurt  coHUUttf" 
also,  "neque  anie  turn  tabula  uUhit  otttwUhtr,  pMte- 
neat  oadoa."  We  may  almost  imagine  the  works  of 
a  Rembrandt  to  be  sjwken  of;  his  pictures  riveted 
the  eye  Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  \vorks, 
he  was  surnamed  the  shadoxcrr,  OKiaypu^f.*  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  his  works,  ••It  is 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imitate,"  nufii^aerat  nc 
ftdXXov  ^  fitufiotrat,*  which  Pliny*  relates  of  Zeuxis. 

Zeuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  effect  of  ApoHodorus.  Quintilian* 
says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was  pleased 
with  powerliil  ibrms  even  in  women.  Cicero*  also 
praises  his  design.  Zeuxia  painted  many  celebra- 
ted works,  but  the  Helen  of  Croton,  which  was 
painted  from  five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  in 
the  city,  was  the  most  renowned,  and  under  which 
he  inacribed  three  verses'  in  the  third  hook  of  the 
niad.'*  Stobfftts**  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  punt- 
er Nioomaehus  and  this  Helen,  where  the  painter 
is  rejxirted  to  have  obs<,'rved  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  why  the  picture  was  so  much  admired 
"  Take  my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess."  We 
learn  from  another  aneedote,  recorded  hy  Fhitardi,** 
that  Zeuxis  painted  \  ory  slowly. 

Parrhasius  is  sixiken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  prai.se  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  ApoUodonis  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zenzis  with  tiie  dasaie  in> 
vention  and  expression  of  Polyg^notus  ;  and  hO  SO 
circumscribed  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says 
Quintiliaii.'^  that  lie  was  called  the  "Legislator." 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  liis  ability,  tor  he 
termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters  {'EXXiivuv 
npura  fipovra  rixytK**).  He  was,  says  Pliny,'*  tho 
most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artistn. 

'rimaiitlif  s  of  Cythnus  or  Sicyon  was  distin 
guishcd  lor  invention  and  expression ;  the  particu- 
lar charm  <>!  lits  invention  was,  that  he  ten  mndi 
to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator'a  own fiuMari  acd, 
although  his  productions  were  always  amdrriih! 
works  <d'art,  still  the  execut:nn  was  surpas.scd  by 
the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  ol 
his  invention,  Pliny'*  mentions  a  sleeping  Cyclops 
that  he  painted  upon  a  amall  panel,  yet  conyeyed 
an  idea  of  his  gigantic  fym  by  means  of  some 
small  satyrs,  who  were  painted  measuring  his 
thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  (See  the 
admirabte  remarks  of  FuseU  umh  this  picture,  Let- 
tare  L)  Tlmanthea  deieated  Psiihashis  In  a  pio> 
fesaional  eontost,  in  wIMk  the  sabjoct  was  the 
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•vulMi  of  Ulf  «ac4  and  Ajax  for  the  arms  of  ijchit' 

Eupompus  of  Sicyon  was  the  founder  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Sicyonian  school  of  painting  which  was 
afterward  estahlislieJ  by  Parnphilus.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  Eupompus's  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonie,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  thpn  recognised,  the  Helladic  or  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to  Eupompus 
distinpuislicd  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic  ;  \vhn  h, 
with  his  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  con- 
stituted the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian 

glinting.*  We  may  from  the  advice  which 

upompus  gave  Lysippus,  that  the  predominant 
charai  U  ristic  of  this  style  was  jiidividuality ;  for 
upon  hein^  consulted  Lysippus  wliom  of  his  pre- 
decessors he  should  imitate,  be  is  reported  to  have 
said,  pointing  to  the  nmroonding  crowd,  "Let  na- 
ture be  your  modd,  not  an  artist."*  This  celebra- 
•.ed  maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influ- 
ence iifK)n  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  pro- 
fessed di'viation  from  the  principles  of  the  generic 
•I  yle  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias. 

Xni.  Period  of  Refinemtnt. — ^Tlie  art  of  this  pe- 
riod, which  has  been  termed  ilic  .Me.xandrean.  be- 
cause the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  .-Vlcxander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  acquisition ;  but  it  only 
added  Tsriety  ot  effbct  to  the  tones  it  oould  not  im> 
prove,  and  wa.s  principally  charactrri/.rd  by  the  di- 
versity o("  the  styles  of  so  iiuiiiy  contemporar)'  art- 
ists. The  decadence  of  the  art  immediately  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  instead 
of  eioellenee,  rariety  and  originality  heeame  the 

end  of  the  artist  ■'  Floruit  circa  Phtlippum,  el  us- 
jue  ad  tucceisurrs  AUjawlri,''  t.a\s  Quintilian,*"/>ic- 
(ura  pracipue,  ted  dircrsis  v>rtuh'jits ;"  and  he  then 
eaiunerates  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  this 
with  the  exedlenees  Ibr  which  each  was  dls- 
tinpiiued.  Protogenes  was  distingui-shod  for  high 
fini&l'  ;  Pain|)hilus  and  Melanthius  for  composition  ; 
Antipiiilus  for  facility  ;  Theon  of  Samoa  for  his 
prolific  fancy ;  and  for  grace  Apelles  was  unrivalled ; 
Eophiamnrwas  in  all  things  excellent ;  Pausias  and 
Nicies  were  remarkable  lor  chiaroscuro  of  various 
kinds ;  Nicomachus  was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  [KMH-il  ;  and  his  hrmher  Aristidcs  surpassed 
all  in  the  depth  of  expression,  llicre  were  also 
Other  painters  of  great  cel«  bnty  during  this  period: 
Fhilazenus  of  Eietria,  Asdepiodorus  of  Athens, 
Athenion  orManHiea,Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares, 
Theoinncstus,  Pyreicus,  &.c. 

'Iliis  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  appears  to  have  bwa  greatltir  owing 
to  the  jprincipies  taught  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphuus  of  Amphipolis  succeeded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  whicli  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece.  Pam- 
phUus  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scien- 
tific artist  of  his  time :  ai^  such  was  his  authority, 
atfi  Pliny,*  that  dtiefly  through  his  influence,  first 
ta  Sicyon,  then  throughom  all  Greere,  noble  youths 
were  taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others,  j 
'(iraphtcf,  hue  est,  ptituni  in  buio"  that  is,  draw- 

'ng,  in  which  the  elementary  process  consisted  in ! 
'rawfaig  lines  or  outlines  wiui  the  graphis  upon ' 

<'blets  of  box;  the  firs'  exercise  was  probably  to 
iraw  a  simple  line  (Viafijihv  i7.Kvcat*)  It  was 
roiisidered  aniuiig  the  lirat  of  liberal  arts,  and  was 
piactised  exclusively  by  the  fret-born,  for  there, 
was  a  specJal  ed^et  prohibitiug  slaves  from  exerci- 1 
sing  it.  The  ooorse  of  study  in  this  school  ooco- 
pied  ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  an  At- , 
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tie  talent :  Pliny  mentions  that  ApeOes  and  Mom 
thhis  both  paid  this  fee.    Apelles  stndied  undei 

Ephonjs  of  Ephrsiis  before  he  hernme  the  pnpO  ol 
Pamphilus  :  Pausias  also  studied  encaustic  under 
Paiuphilus.  Tlie  course  of  study  comprehended  in- 
struction in  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  anal 
omy,  and  painting  In  all  its  branches.  Pamphilos 
was  the  first  painter,  says  PU.'j"i  who  was  skilled 
in  all  the  sciences,  particularly  nuthJZK'n  and  ge 
oiiK  try,  without  vyblch  he  denied  that  ^irt  could  be 
perfected.  By  these  sciences,  as  applied  to  pamt- 
ing,  we  must  probably  understand  those  principles 
of  proportion  and  motion  which  can  be  reduced  to 
rule  :  by  arithmetic,  the  sjrstem  of  the  constructioa 
and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  by  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  laws  of 
motion,  that  is,  so  moch  of  them  aa  is  ■ecesMUT  to 
give  a  correct  repteaentation  of,  and  ft  proper  Val- 
ance to,  the  figure.  Pamphflus  seems  to  lmf9 
painted  but  few  pictures,  but  they  WOrO  til  OOMpiCS 
uous  for  beauty  of  composition. 

Nicomachus  of  Thebes  was,  according  to  Pliny,' 
the  most  rqnd  painter  of  his  time ;  but  he  was  as 
conspioooos  Ibr  the  force  and  power  of  his  peoeO 
as  for  its  rapidity  ;  Plutarch'  compares  his  paint- 
ings with  the  verses  of  Homer.  Nicomachus  had 
many  scholars,  of  whom  Philoxcnus  of  Eretria  was 
celebrated  aa  a  painter  of  battles ;  a  battle  of  Alex- 
ander and  Darms  by  him,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny* 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother 
Aristides.  who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
master  of  expression  among  the  Greeks,  l^'c  must, 
however,  apply  some  modilication  to  the  expression 
of  Pliny,*  that  Aristidcs  first  painted  the  mind  and 
expressed  the  feelings  and  .xiissioiia  ul  man.  since 
f/Oxi,  as  it  is  explained  by  Vii  y  in  this  passage,  can- 
not be  denied  to  Polygnotut,  Apollodorus,  Parrh*- 
sius,  Timanthcs,  and  many  others. 

The  picture  of  Artstides,  which  represented  sa 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  wounded  and  dying  moth- 
er at  tlie  sack  of  a  city,  was  one  of  the  mu^t  eel©- 
bratcd  paintings  of  the  ancients.  It  was  remari;- 
able  for  the  expression  of  the  agony  of  the  mother 
lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk 
from  her  failing  breast.  It  was  sent  by  Alexander 
to  Pella.* 

The  works  of  Aristides  were  in  such  repute,  that 
Attalua,  king  of  Pergamus,  gave  a  bmdred  tdents 
for  only  one  of  bis  pfcturea.  This  was  nearly  two 
centuries  after  bis  death ;  but  he  also  received  great 
prices  himself  Pliny  mentions  that  a  certain  Mna 
son,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  paid  him  for  a  battle  of  the 
Persians,  in  which  were  a  hundred  figures  (most 
probably  of  a  email  aiie),  a:  the  rate  of  ten  mine 
nir  each  fignre.  The  same  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  gave  Asclepi- 
odorus,  for  pictures  of  the  twelve  gods.  300  mine 
each  ;  and  he  gave  also  to  Theomnestus  (otherwise 
unknown)  for  eveiy  picture  of  a  hero^  100  miaa. 
Aselepiodoms  was  a  natire  of  Athens ;  hewasM^ 
ebrated  for  composition  or  grouping ;  IHolUttf 
classes  him  with  Euphranor  and  Nicias. 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painti  d  in  encaustic  m  ith  the 
oestrum,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  olbns  in 
this  meftod  of  painting ;  Pliny  ^  lerms  hhn  priwut 
in  hoc  <:  mere  nolulut,"  fnun  which  it  would  .-^p{)ear  thai 
he  either  distinguislici!  liimself  earlier  than  Euphrik 
nor  or  Nicias,  w  hu  buih  ( .vcelU d  in  this  style  ;  bs 
was,  however,  the  pupil  of  Puuiphilus  and  the  coo 
temporary  of  ApcUes.  Pausias  was  conspicuous 
for  a  bold  and  powerful  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts  and  strong  for» 
shortenlaga.  A  laige  picture  of  a  aaeriflne  ef  a 
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^nH,  ot  Ibit  ileKii|ition,  was  very  celebrated ;  he 
pamioi  «  black  bllll  upon  a  light  ground  ;  the  animal 
mm  powerf  illy  loreshortened,  and  its  shadow  was 
thrown  upoi  4  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  by 
w^iich  a  remarkable  eflect  was  produced.* 

Apellea  waa  a  native  of  EpiMsiia  or  of  Colo- 
phon *  anrmrdin^  to  the  general  testimony  of  Greek 
writt  rs,  although  Pliny*  terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny 
asserts  that  he  surpassed  all  who  tither  preceded 
ur  H'lrceeded  him  ;  the  quality,  however,  in  which 

Minaaaed  all  other  fiaiotere  will  scarcely  bear  a 
definitton ;  it  has  been  termed  grace,  elegance,  beau- 
ly.  i('<p(f.  venustas  Fusrli'  delinfs  the  style  of 
Apt'Ues  thus:  "His  great  prerogative  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
ers i  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do.  what  ought 
to  be  dona^  at  what  point  he  ooold  arriTs^  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  na<'h,  th;in  any  nth  it  artist.  Grace 
of  conceptiuii  aiui  rt  liiR'nuut  ol  taste  were  las  tlc- 
nu  nis,  iiiui  u  i  iit  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execu- 
tion and  taste  m  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  pos- 
sessed singly,  imsistible  when  united.** 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps his  Venus  .\iiadyomene,  \'enus  rising  out  of 
the  waters.* 

"In  Venerit  tabula  aMmmam  sibi  pontt  Apdle*.** 
The  beautiful  goddess  was  represented  squeezing 
the  water  with  her  fingers  from  her  hair,  and  her 
only  Teil  was  the  ailver  shower  which  fell  lirom  her 
dnntng  locks.  Ovid  elegantly  allades  to  it  hi  the 
tbUowing  lines.* 

"  Sie  m€iido$  swat  iigitis  Ventu  uda  eaMiUo$, 
Et  modo  mat€ntt9  Uetm  vuUhtr  tqw. 

So  great,  indeed,  was  the  admiration  of  the  ancients 
for  this  picture,  that,  acoordiog  to  the  same  poet,' 
7mm  auiBtiv  owed  to  H  her  gnat  rapotation  for 


"Si  Veherrm  Cous  nunquAm  pinxustt  AoeUct, 
Mtr$»  tub  mquureu  tUs  /altrel  sfMt.** 

Apollr?  t  xrcllfd  in  portrait,  and,  indofd,  all  liis 
works  appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  «'Xtcnded 
sense ;  lor  his  pictures,  both  historical  and  allegor- 
ical, insisted  nearly  all  of  single  hgurcs.  He  en- 
Kqred  the  exelusive  priTttege  of  painting  the  por- 
traits of  .llpxander  •  One  of  those,  winch  repre- 
sented Alcvandor  .f  ielding  the  thunder-holts  of  Ju- 
piter, termed  tlic  .Mcx.uuler  K^paiTo^'i/ior, so  plcasi'd 
tlie  monarch  that  he  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold 
to  be  givisn  tn  him.  Plutarch*  says  that  this  pic- 
ture was  the  j.Tgin  of  the  saying  that  there  were 
two  Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip  the  inviiicihle, 
the  other  of  .\pcUes  the  iiurnitabic  It  apjx'ars  to 
have  been  a  master-piece  of  etfect ;  the  hand  and 
Hghtning.  says  Pliny,  seemed  to  start  from  the  pic- 
tme;  and  Plutarch"  informs  us  that  the  complexion 
was  browner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  finer 
contrast  With  the  fire  m  his  hand,  which  apparently 
constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny"  tells  us 
that  Apelles  glazed  his  pictures  hi  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself  and  in  which  no  one  could  imitate 
Urn.  When  his  works  were  finished,  he  covered 
them  with  a  dark  transparent  varni.sh  (most  proba- 
bly containing  aspbaltum),  which  had  a  remarkable 
efftct  in  harmonising  anid  toning  the  colours,  and 
ia  giving  hhlliaiwy  to  the  shadows.  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds diseovnml  in  this  aeeount  of  Pliny  "  an  art- 
ist-like deserqition  of  the  effect  of  glazing  or  scum- 
bling, such  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and  the  rest 
ot  the  Venetian  painters.'*'*  There  is  a  valuable 
though  incidental  remark  in  Cicero'*  relating  to  the 
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coloning  of  Apelles,  where  he  says  ihat  isie  ;  nta 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  blood,  but  a 
resemblance  of  blood.  Tlie  females,  and  the  pir 
tures  generally,  of  Apelles,  were  most  proh^»ly 
simple  and  unadorned :  their  ahsohite  merits,  and 
not  their  tffect,  constituting  their  chief  attraction 
Clemens  Alexandrinus'  has  preserved  a  memorabU 
reproof  of  Apelles  to  one  of  his  scholars,  who,  in  1 
picture  of  Helen,  had  been  lavish  of  ornament; 
"  Youth,  since  you  could  not  paint  her  beantifol, 
yon  have  made  her  rich." 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporary  of  Apel- 
les, was  tidth  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  remark- 
able ibr  tlie  high  finish  of  his  works.  Petronius* 
remarks,  that  the  eaeeasive  detail  and  finish  of  the 
works  of  Protogenes,  vying  with  nature  itself,  in- 
spired him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  ("  non 
xtnf  </uodu!ii  hnirorr  traclavi").  His  iiiosl  ce|e[)rated 
work  was  Ins  figure  of  lalysus  with  his  dog ;  Pliny* 
and  Piotarofa*  both  mention  that  Protogenes  was 
occupied  seven  JMIS  with  this  picture  ;  and  Pliny 
says  he  painted  it  over  four  times  ("  hmc  picture 
ijualrr  colorcm  induxlt'^)  ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  way  in  which  the  ancients  imbodied 
their  colours  in  their  pietnuea  oan  have  difl'ered  lit 
tie,  if  at  all,  from  the  manner  praetised  by  tho  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  of  the  modern  seboob  of  paint- 
ing The  four  times  of  ProtOgencS  most  probably 
were  the  dead  colouring,  a  first  and  a  second  {laint 
ing,  and,  lastly,  scumbling  with  glasing.  Plutarch* 
says  that  when  ApeUes  saw  this  picture,  he  was  at 
first  speeehless  wtth  astonishment,  but  presently  re 
marked  that  it  was  a  great  and  a  wonderful  work, 
but  that  it  was  deficient  in  those  graces  for  which 
his  own  pictures  were  so  famous. 

£uph»nor  the  Isthmian  was  celebrated  eqoaUi 
as  painter  and  statoary ;  he  was,  says  Pliny,*  tn  ul 
thinps  exccllerif,  and  at  all  times  eipia!  to  himself 
He  was  (li.stin^niished  for  a  [►eculiarily  of  .'itylc  of 
design  ;  he  wa^  toiul  of  a  nni-sciilar  Imih,  and  adopt 
ed  a  more  decided  anatomical  display  generally, 
he  kept  the  body  light  in  proportion  to  the  head  and 
limbs.  Pliny  says  that  Euphranor  first  represented 
heroes  with  dignity.  Parrhasius  was  said  to  have 
established  the  canon  of  art  for  heriK  s  ;  hut  the  he- 
roes of  Parrhasius  were  apparently  more  divine, 
those  of  Euphranor  more  human,  we  have  exam- 
pics  of  both  these  styles  in  the  ApoUo  and  the  La- 
oco6n,  and  in  the  Meleager  and  the  Gladiator,  or  the 
Antinous  and  the  Discob<dus  It  uas  to  this  dis- 
tinction of  style  which  Euphranor  apparently  allu- 
ded when  he  said  that  the  Theseus  m  Parrhasius 
had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own  upon  beef.' 
Kuphranor  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works:  the  principal  were,  a  battle  Of  Man* 
tinea,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods  • 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  be  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich  tone 
of  chiaroecuro  which  distinguished  Ms  paintings. 
He  also  painted  in  encaustic  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  vtKvia,  or  the  region  ol  the  bhadesof 
Homer  (necromanHa  Ilomert),  which  he  declined  tO 
sell  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who  had  offered  siaty 
talents  for  it,  and  preferred  presenting  to  hw  native 
city,  .\thens,  as  he  w  as  then  sufficiently  wealthy 
Nicias  al.'^o  painted  some  uf  the  marb'.e  statues  oi 
Pr  »xitcles.* 

Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  jminted  also  in  encaoa- 
tic.  was,  aeeording  to  Plhiy,**  compared  «itb,  and 

even  preferred  by  some  to,  N'icias  ;  he  was  more 
austere  in  colouring,  but  in  his  austerity  more  pleas- 
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ng :  and  if  he  had  not  died  young.  Mjrs  Pliny,  lie 
trnild  have  surpassed  all  men  in  printtog.  He  ap* 
pnn  to  have  looked  upoa  colours  as  a  mere  means, 
to  have  negk-cted  pictorial  eflect,  and,  retaining  io- 
diTiduality,  and  much  of  the  refinement  of  design  of 
bis  conteniporanea,  to  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  generic  style  of  Polygnntus  and 
Pbidias  (n.  tn  if$apiebum(aiiiditi»  dueett).  His  pic- 
ture or  a  groom  with  a  hone  mentioned  by  Pliny 
in  a  reuiarkablc  painting 

Phik<?hares,  the  brotiier  of  the  or€..or  iEschinea, 
WGs  alno  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny/  although  he  is  contemptuously  termed  by 
DeaMMthenea'  "  a  painter  of  perfume-fiota  and  tarn* 
blMirs'*  {uXaCaarpodn'iac  ««'  niftnava). 

Ecliion  also,  «if  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero'  and  PUnj*  as  a  famous  painter.  Phny 
ajteaka  of  a  picture  of  a  bride  by  him  as  a  noble 
painting,  distinguished  Tor  ita  otprMaioa  of  modesty. 
A  great  complmicnt  is  also  incidentally  paid  to  the 
works  of  Ecliion  by  Cicero,*  where  he  is  appar<;iitly 
ranked  with  Piijycletus. 

Tbeon  of  Samoa  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Oraeka  termed  fmnrnatM^  aeeonling  to  QafaaiiaD,* 
who  also  ranks  him  with  painters  of  the  highest 
class.  Pliny,'  however,  classes  him  with  those  of 
the  seconil  deiiree.  .Elian  gives  a  spirite<l  descrip- 
tion of  a  young  warrior  painted  by  Theon.* 

XIV.  Dedimc.— The  causea  of  the  decline  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  are  very  evident.  The  political  rev- 
olutions with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the  va- 
rious dynastic  changes  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal  ob- 
Macles  to  any  important  efibrta  of  art ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  higher  classes  of  the  population,  upon  whom 
painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  extent  en- 
grossed by  politics  or  engagt d  m  war  Another  in- 
fluential cause  was.  that  the  public  buildings  were 
already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost  even  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  national  mythology  and  history;  and 
the  new  mlers  found  the  transfer  of  works  already 
icnowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more  (  \yM  (li!:nu3  meth- 
od of  adorning  their  public  halls  and  palaces,  than 
tin  more  tardy  and  hazardous  alternatife  of  re<|iu- 
itet  original  inroductiona  from  ooatenponuyartiata. 

The  conaeqoenoe  was.  that  the  art  ista  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other  fields 
of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and  vari- 
ety :  thus  rhyparography  {ftvKttpoypa^ia)^  pornogra- 
phy, and  all  the  lower  elaaaoa  of  art,  attained  the 
aaeendeney,  and  became  the  dianieteristio  atylea  of 
the  p<  ti(i(!  Yi  t.  during  the  early  part  of  this  jwriod 
of  det  iiue.  from  about  B.C.  300  until  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  B.C.  146,  there  were  still 
aeveral  namca  whidi  upheld  the  ancient  gloiy  of 
Grecian  painting;  butaubaeqnent  to  the  eonqoeet  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  what  was  previously  luit  a 
gradual  and  scarcely  sensd)k>  decline,  then  biH-ame 
n  rapid  and  a  total  decay. 

In  the  lower  desciiptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
failed  in  thia  period,  Pyreieos  was  pie-eminent ;  he 
was  termed  Rhyparographos  (pvTapoypu^),  on  ac- 
count of  the  me.in  (|uality  of  his  subjects.  lie  be- 
Kinged  lo  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  '"peintres 
du  genre  bas,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Grew  fivmfitypafiat  therefore,  is  apparently  etpiiva- 
lent  to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style  Pyreicus,* 
siys  Pliny,  painted  barbers'  simps  and  cobblers' 
sialls,  obeil  fish,  eatables  of  all  sorts.  ,ind  the  like  ; 
and,  although  an  humble  walk,  he  excelled  so  great- 
tj  thai  hn  obtained  the  highest  fame;  and  hia  amall 
piemraa  were  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  works 
•f  many  masters  ;  in  execution,  few  surpassed  him 
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"  Pyreicus  parva  vindicat  arte  iocmmt* 

aaya  Propertim  *  {Pfreieiu  h  the  emcndatian  af 

Welcker*  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  Vat.,  I  ,  iv. 
With  the  conuiion  reading,  Parrhasius,  the  Une  it 
unintelligible.)  Poriio}jraphy.  or  obscene  painting, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Komana  was  practised 
with  the  giOBaast  Heemr,"  prevailed  especially  at 
nil  pjirticnlar  period  in  Greece,  but  was  apf  arf rtV 
tolerated  to  a  consideralile  exten;  it  all  ihiie* 
Parrha.sius.  .\ristides.  Pausanias,  Nicopbane*,  Chs»- 
repiianes,  Arellius,  and  a  few  other  nofivtj^pi^  are 
mentioneid  na  having  made  themacivea  netoriona  fav 
this  species  of  license.* 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the  dig 
nity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  iiientiot»- 
ed :  Mydoo  of  Soli ;  Nealces.  Lrontiscus,  and  Ti- 
manthea  of  Sieyon;  Areaailaus,  Engonus,  and  Pa* 
sias,  of  uncertain  country  ;  and  Metrodorus  of  Ath- 
ens, equally  eminent  as  painter  and  as  philosopber. 
The  schfxd  of  Sicyon.  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
distinguished  painters  of  this  period  belonged,  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Plotaidl*  aa  the  only  one 
which  still  retained  any  traoea  of  the  parity  and  the 
greatness  of  style  of  the  art  of  the  renowned  ages. 
It  rip|i<  ir-^  to  have  been  still  active  in  the  time  of 
Aratus,  about  250  B.C..  who  aeema  to  have  iostiOed 
some  of  hia  own  enteipriaiiy  apirit  into  the  aitialB 
of  hia  time.  Aratua  waa  a  great  lover  of  the  ari% 
but  thia  did  not  hinder  him  from  deatroyiog  tlie  por- 
traits  of  the  Tyrants  of  Sicyon;  OnOOI^t  «Mi  thit 
but  partially,  was  saved.* 

It  was  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  lha 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselvea  to 
imitate  the  mastt  r  pieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  hare 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  beanr^ 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
were  sold  at  enormous  pricea.  Flutardi  meotiMO 
that  Aratos  bought  op  some  oM  pfetnres.  bnt  paiti^ 
ularly  those  of  Meianthus  and  Pamplii!u8.  and  sent 
them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Elgy|>t,  to  con- 
ciliate his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  the 
Achsan  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great  admi* 
rer  of  the  arte,  waa  gratified  vrith  these  preaenta- 
and  presented  Aratua  wilh  1!^  talents  in  consider- 
ation of  them  '  These  were,  however,  by  no  mean* 
the  first  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Greere 
which  had  found  their  way  into  Egypt.  Ptoien^ 
Soter  had  employed  agenia  in  Oreeee  to  porehaae 
the  works  of  celebrated  masters  '  .Athena-iis  al.-o' 
expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  .Sicyunun  mas- 
ters which  contributed  to  add  to  the  (lonip  and  dis- 
play of  the  celebrated  festival  of  Ptolemy  i^Uadel* 
phus  at  Alexandrea. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  iti  «piril  of  the 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artis:.*.  who  adr.r.fri  Ihe 
standard  of  f Grecian  beauty  u;  pro[)ortH)n  and  char- 
ncter.  AntiphiJus,  one  of  the  must  ctdebrated  paint- 
ers of  antiquity,  waa  a  nalivo  of  Egypt,  pi  rhapa  «f 
Naucratis.  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  cooit 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Many  other  Greek  paintns  also 
were  estatilish' d  in  I'::}pl.  and  both  the  [xipulalion 
and  arts  of  Aie.\andrca  w  ere  more  Greek  than  Eifyp- 
tian.'* 

Among  the  most  icmarkahle  productiona  t»  ihh 
period  were  the  cdebrated  ship  of  Htem  IT.  of  Syf* 

acu.se.  which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  whicli  tlj_  whoil 
liistory  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked  with  admim- 
blc  skill,"  and  the  immense  ship  of  Rolemv  Philo- 
pator,  on  the  prow  and  stern  of  whieh  weit  carved 


1.  (lii  .O.  12.)-2  f»'l  Philoi«r.,  JWJ.)— S.  (Pniport    ii.,  1- 
Supton  ,  Ti^>.,  43,  ami  Vit.  Ilor.)— «.  (Albea..  xiii.,  p.  MT, 
Pint.,  I)r»inJ.  F'ii*-!.,  S.— Plia..  HXT.,  37.)  — 5.  l  Arw.,  !>.)—•. 
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Oiilossal  ingi.n  eighteen  feet  in  beicbt;  and  the 
whole  vessel,  both  interior  and  extenor/was  deeo> 
rated  with  puoting  of  various  descriptions.' 

Nearly  a  ceotuiy  later  than  Aratus  we  have  still 
mention  of  twopainurs  at  .Mhens  ol'iiiorf  than  or- 
diaaiy  distinetion,  Heracleides  a  Macedonian,  and 
Hetrodonia  an  Athaaiaa.  The  namea  of  several 

Kiotaia,  however,  or  these  times  are  preserved  in 
inr.  bat  ho  notices  them  only  in  a  cursory  man- 
ler.  When  Paulus  .i^milius  had  conquered  Per- 
«eu8,  B.C.  169,  he  commanded  the  Athenians  to 
aead  him  their  most  distinguished  painter  to  perpet- 
aaie  his  triumph,  and  their  moat  approved  philoso- 
ahar  to  edoeate  his  aons.  The  Athenians  selected 
Metrodorus  ihr  p;iintf'r.  profrs^inji  that  ho  was  pre- 
emiiinnt  in  bi»ih  rt'.>|M  cus.  Heracleides  was  a  Ma- 
cediinian,  and  on;;iii.illy  a  ship-painter;  he  repaired 
to  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  Ferseaa.*  Plutarch, 
ia  bia  deaeriptioo  of  the  trhimph  of  Paalos  .^il- 
ins,*  says  that  the  paintini^s  and  statues  bmu^ht  by 
him  fntiii  (irceee  were  so  numerous  that  they  re- 
quired 250  wagon.s  to  cany  lliom  in  procession,  and 
that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entire  day.  P.  Mmii' 
ilia  appeara  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  great  admi* 
mr  o(  the  arts,  for  Plutarch*  roentiona  that  aAer  his 
llist  consulship  he  took  especial  care  to  have  his 
aoits  etJucated  in  the  arts  of  Grecee.  and,  aiiiung  oth- 
ers, in  paintmg  and  sculpture,  and  that  he  accord- 
ingly entertained  masters  of  those  arts  {irUtrrat  icai 
Qu]^tt$ot )  in  bis  family ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  al- 
ready commenced  hefure  the  general  s[K)liations  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  Livy*  expressly  mentions  that 
many  artists  came  from  Qreeea  to  Rome  upon  the 
aoosaion  of  the  ten  dara*  gamaa  appointed  by  Fulvius 
Nobilior.  B.C.  186.  Bat  Rome  most  have  had  its 
Greek  painters  even  before  this  time  ;  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  feast  of  Gracchus's  soldiers  after  the 
battle  of  Beneventuiii,  consecrated  by  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventina,  B.C.  313,*  was 
to  all  probability  the  work  of  a  Greek  artlat. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Uoman.s  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  re4)robated  by  Po- 
lybius,'  was  not  without  a  precedent.  The  Cartha- 
ginians before  tham  had  piaodered  all  the  eoast 
towns  of  SieOy,  and  the  Peraiawa,  and  even  the 
Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art  as  the 
lawful  prize  of  conquest. •  I  he  Roman  Cdn  iiM  iors, 
however,  at  first  plundered  with  a  eoriain  lieL'ree 
ol  oiuderatiun  ;*  aa  Marcclliu  at  Syracuse,  and  Fa- 
Mtia  MaxinHis  at  Tarentom,  who  carried  away  no 
more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to  adorn 
their  triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  budd- 
ings •  The  w  orks  of  Greek  art  brought  from  Sicily 
by  Marcellua  were  the  first  to  inspire  the  Romans 
with  the  desire  of  adorning  tneir  paMie  ediftees 
with  auttnea  and  paintings ;  which  taste  was  con- 
verted into  a  passkm  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  treasures  ami  almost  im  xFjauslible 
resources  of  Greece,  and  their  rapacity  knew  no 
bounds  Plotareh  says  that  Marcellus*'  was  ac- 
emed  of  having  eorropted  the  puhlie  morala  throngh 
the  introdaetjon  of  works  of  art  into  Rome,  since 
fr.im  that  period  the  p<  o[i|e  uasterl  much  of  their 
nine  m  (iifputing  about  arts  and  artists.  Hut  Mar- 
^lus  gloried  in  the  fact,  and  boasted,  even  before 
Greeks,  that  be  waa  the  first  to  teach  the  Romans 
10  esteem  and  to  admire  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Greek  art.  We  Irarfl  from  I,ivy'*  that  oi  e 
o  4je  ornaments  of  the  triumph  of  Marcelliis,  214 
b.  J.,  was  a  picture  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 

I.  <Athen..  t  .904, a.)— 3  (Plin..  mv., 40.)-3.  fm  Vit.,  32.)- 
4  iim  Vu.,«.)— J.  <iMii.,  2S.)-«.  (Li»..  txi»..         7.  3.) 
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These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Giecian  king" 
dome  of  Asfa^  and  of  Sieily,  eonihmed  onmtemtpiad 

for  about  two  centuries;  yet,  accordm*,'  to  Muci- 
anus,  says  Pliny.*  such  was  the  ineonerivable 
wealth  of  Greece  in  works  of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone 
still  contained  upward  of  30U0  statues,  and  that 
there  could  not  have  been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olym 
pia,  or  at  Delphi.  The  men  who  contributed  pnn- 
cipally  to  fill  the  public  edifices  and  temples  of 
Rome  with  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn. 
Manlius,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  Vtak- 
pies  of  Ambracia,'  Moflunina,  SnSu,  Loeallae,  8eHi> 
rua,  and  Verrea.' 

Mnrarotna,  after  the  destraetion  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146.  carried  ofTor  destroyed  more  works  of  art  than 
all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  hy  Polybius  playing  at  dice  upon 
the  celebrated  picture  of  IMonyaiua  by  Aristides.* 
Many  valuable  wnrks,  also,  were  purehaaed  on  this 
orcasjon  by  Attains  11!  .  and  sent  to  F'erjjamum; 
but  they  all  (uiiiid  ttieir  way  to  Home  on  Ins  death, 
B.C.  133.  as  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the 
Roman  people.*  Scaurus,  in  bis  aedilesbip,  B.C.  M, 
had  all  tne  public  pioturea  atiH  renaininf  in  Sioyoo 
transported  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  debt.s  of  the 
former  city,  and  ho  adorned  the  great  ii  inporary 
theatre  winch  he  erected  upon  that  iwcasion  with 
3000  bronze  statues.*  Vcrres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
publio  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it.  Among  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres,  Ci- 
cero' mentions  particularly  twenty  sevi  n  beautiful 
pictures  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syra- 
cuse, consisting  of  poitnita  of  the  kioga  and  ty> 
ranta  of  Sicilj. 

From  the  deatrnetion  of  Corinth  by  Mummiaa, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sull.i,  tlif  biehor 
brunches  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  expericncec 
80  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two  paint> 
era  an  OMutioaed  who  can  ba  cbused  with  tha 
great  mastare  of  former  tfanea :  Timomaehos  of  By- 
zanlium,  contemporary  with  C«sar,*  and  .'Xetion, 
mentioned  by  Lucian.*  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.'*  Yet  Rome  wa.s,  about  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  fuU  of  painters,  who  appear, 
howevOT,  to  have  haiBa  chiefly  eoeupied  in  portrait, 
or  decorative  and  aral)csque  paintinjr :  painters  must 
also  have  been  very  numerous  in  Kjrypt  and  in  .\sia. 
Paintings  of  various  descriptions  still  eoiitimied  to 
perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triuinplis  of  the 
Roman  oonquerora.  In  the  triomph  of  Pompey 
over  Mithradates,  the  portraits  of  the  children  and 
family  of  that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion and  in  one  of  Caes,ar"s  triumphs,  the  portraits 
of  his  principal  enemies  in  the  civd  war  were  dis- 
played, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompey.** 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  havo 
been  the  only  one  that  bad  experienced  no  great 
change,  for  works  of  the  highest  elass  in  sculpture 
were  still  produced  there.  The  course  of  paintmg 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  capricious  than 
that  of  aculpture,  in  which  master-pieces,  exbihitiaf 
varioua  beauties,  appear  to  have  been  prnduced  fa 
nearly  every  age  from  Phidias  to  Hadrian  .\  de^ 
cided  decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and  in 
the  best  Roman  writera.  One  of  the  causes  of  tbia 
decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence  fa  paitl* 
ing  requires  the  combination  of  a  tniu  li  L'reater  Vii- 
riety  of  qualities,  whereas  invenlion  and  design, 


1.  (iixir.,  17.)— 3.  (Lit..  txxTiii.,  44.)— 3.  <Liv..  »»xu  5,  8 
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idenUcal  i<i  b)th  arts,  are  the  sole  elements  of 
■eulptnre.  Painters,  also,  are  addicted  to  the  per- 
nieimiB,  thuagh  lucrative  practice  of  dashing  off  or 
despatching;  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  iheir  materials,  are  ex- 
emjit  :  til  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Koman  painters.'  Works  in 
•eulptoie,  abo,  ttiroogh  the  durability  of  their  ma- 
terial, are  more  easily  preserved  than  paintinga« 
■od  they  serve,  therefore,  rts  models  and  incen- 
rivrs  to  the  artists  of  aftei  dgrs,  Artists,  there- 
fore, who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in  sculpture, 
would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  pveliBirence  to 
painting.  It  is  only  thna  that  we  can  account  for 
the  production  of  such  works  as  the  Aiithious,  the 
I^^ocoon,  the  Torso  of  Ajwlloiuus,  and  many  others 
of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a  period  when  the  art 
of  painting  waa  oomparatively  extinct,  or,  at  least, 
pfinetpally  practised  as  mere  decorative  cdouriog, 
such  aa  the  majority  of  the  paintings  at  Rome, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  now  extant ,  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  interior 
works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  lUmuM  PamfHV.— The  early  painttoy  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Oneeia  haa  been  already  noticed, 
lod  We  know  nothing  of  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  iliough  Pliuy*  tells  us 
that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro- 
mana.  The  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii 
teceived  the  aamame  of  Ketor,  which  remained  in 
his  family,  through  some  paintings  which  lie  execu- 
ted in  the  Temple  ol  Sulus  at  Home,  B.(J.  304, 
which  lasted  untd  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
us, when  they  were  destroyed  by  the  hre  that  con- 
•uioed  that  temple.  Pacuvius  also,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distinguished  himself 
oy  some  paintings  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Forum  Uo.iriuin,  about  180  ii  Afterward,  says 
FUoy,*  painting  was  not  practised  by  poiue  hatids 
^unustu  nuunmw)  among  the  Romans,  except,  per- 
napi,  in  the  caae  of  Turpilius,  a  Honutn  knight  of 
ais  own  times,  who  executed  some  beautiful  works 
with  his  left  hand  at  Verona.  Yet  Quintus  Pedius, 
nephew  of  Q.  Pedius,  coheir  of  Ca:sar  with  Augus- 
tna,  was  instructed  in  painting,  and  became  a  great 
proficient  in  the  uu  though  he  died  when  young. 
Antialina  Labeo  also  amused  himself  with  painting 
amall  pictures. 

Jolivs  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were  among 
the  eariicst  great  patrons  of  artists.  Suetonius*  in- 
fimiia  ua  that  Caaar  expended  great  anma  in  the 
porehaaeofirictoieabythealdnnstera;  and  Pliny* 
mentions  that  he  tiavp  ;is  much  as  80  talents  for 
two  pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  ol 
Byzantium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea 
meditating  the  miurder  of  her  chtldren.  These  pic- 
tures, which  were  painted  in  enesnatic,  were  Tery 
celebrated  works  ;  th»'v  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid,*  and 
are  nientioiifd  by  many  other  ancient  writers. 

Till n  .lie  two  circumsiances  connected  wiih  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  ia  reraraed  hy  Livy,*  wtm  inlbme 
us  that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Qracchus  dedi- 
cated in  the  I'tmple  of  Mater  Matuta,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Sardinia,  H  C  171,  a  picture  of  apparent- 
ly a  singular  description ;  it  consisted  of  a  plan  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  representations  of  vari- 
>U8  battles  he  had  fought  there  painted  upon  it. 
The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,*  who  .says  that 
I..ucius  Hustihus  .ManciniiH,  li C  147,  exposed  to 
view  in  the  Forum  a  picture  of  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage, in  which  he  had  performed  a  conspicuous 
pait,  and  explained  its  various  incidents  to  the  peo- 

I.  (Jn».,  IX.,  146.>— S.  (H.  N  ,  xxiv..  7.)-S.  (L  o.)-4.  (Jnl. ! 
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pl«j.  Whether  these  piclun  s  were  the  iroductioiii 
of  Greek  or  Roman  artists,  is  doubtful ;  nor  na^e 
w  e  any  guide  as  to  their  rank  aa  worics  of  art 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  aligbtesi 
claims  to  the  merit  of  laving  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  spoliations  oi 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arte  were  held  in  no  consid- 
eration in  Rome;  aiid  even  aAerward,  ontfl  the 
time  of  the  emperora,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ;  and 
the  works  whicli  were  then  prc  duced  were  chiefly 
characterized  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere  mUita- 
ry  recorda  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  although 
the  ciQr  waa  crowded  with  the  fineat  prodhietiona  oi 
ancient  Greece. 

There  arc  three  distinct  perioils  nhservable  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Rome,  i  he  lirst,  or  great 
period  of  Grsco- Roman  art,  may  be  dated  from  the 
conqneet  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augnalnab 
when  the  artiata  were  ehiefly  Oierin.  The  aeeond, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Dioclcsian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  ihe 
third  century,  during  which  time  the  great  m^iori* 
ty  of  Roman  worka  of  art  were  prodaeed.  The 
third  comprehends  the  stale  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  w  hen  Rome,  in  consequem  e  ot  the 
foundatiun  of  Constantinople,  and  ihc  cli.uigea  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliationa  to  those  which 
it  had  previoualy  inflicted  npoo  Omoe.  TMa  waa 
the  period  of  the  total  deeaj  of  the  imilntiTe  nrta 
among  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  incursions  of  tNurbanan% 
were  the  firat  great  causes  of  the  important  revoln* 
tion  experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  se* 
rious  check  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved  fiH 
the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  III  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  auflScient  has 
been  already  said ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  obeervations  to  be  made.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  a^jc  m 
u  Inch  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait-painters  (ism- 
ginum  mciorci)  aa  ft  diatinct  class.  Pliny  mentieM 
particularly  Dionyaiua  and  Sopolis  as  the  most  cel- 
ehrated  at  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  who  filled  picture-galleries  with  their  works, 
the  former  was  surnamed  the  anthropograph,  be- 
cause he  painted  nothing  but  men.  Abont  the 
same  age,  also,  Lala  of  Gyxicsa  waa  veiy  eetohf' 
ted ;  she  painted,  however,  chiefly  female  portraits, 
hut  received  greater  prices  than  the  other  two  ' 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  nuint  rous 
among  the  Romans;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  portraita  of  700  eminent  men.'  The  portraiia 
or  Btatnee  of  men  vrho  had  perfimned  any  poblir 
service  were  placcii  in  the  temples  and  other  pub- 
lic places,  and  several  edicts  were  passed  by  the 
emperors  of  Rome  respecting  the  placing  of  them.* 
The  portraita  of  authors,  also,  were  placed  in  the 
poUic  librariea;  they  were  apparently  fixed  above 
the  cases  which  contained  their  writings,  belmr 
which  chairs  were  placed  fur  the  convenience  iM 
readers  *    They  were  painted,  al.so,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  manuscripts.*    Respecting  the  imagines  oi 
wax  portraits,  which  were  preserved  in  "  aimana" 
in  the  atria  of  private  houses.*  there  is  an  interest 
ing  account  in  Polybius  '    With  the  exception  ol 
Aelion,  as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  [lamlt  i 
of  this  period  rose  to  eminence,  although  some 
were,  of omirae,  more  diatinguiahed  than  ouiera;  ai 


1.  {I'lm.,  H.  N.,  3T,  40  ) -2.  (Phii..  H.  N  .  ixit.,  i  )- 

3.  (Siielun..  Tih.,  96.— Cabg.,  34  )— 4  (Ck-.  uI  Alt.,  it..  10  - 
Suotou.,  Tib..  70.— Califs  34.)— 9.  (Martial,  iir.,  ISO.}-* 
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Uv  proflicalt  Arellius;  FabuIIus,  who  pamicd  ^ij 
ro  a  nolik'ii  liojse  ;  Dorolheus,  who  copied  fur  Nero 
Ihf  Venus  Anadj  oincnc  of  Apellcs ;  Cornchua  Pi- 
niw,  Acciiu  I'riscus,  Marcus  Luilius,  Mallius,  and 
othew*  PMtrait,  deeoratiTe,  and  scene  painting 
aeem  fn  have  cngfrosscd  the  art.  Pliny  and  Viiru- 
Tius  regret  in  strung  terms  the  deplt»rablc  state  of 
painting  in  their  times,  which  was  but  the  com- 
meocemenl  of  tho  decay ;  Viiruviua  has  devoted  an  < 
entire  chapter*  to  a  lamentation  over  its  fallen  | 
state ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  dying  art  *  Tlie 
Utter  writer  mwiances,*  as  a  sign  of  the  madness  of 
ais  ti[ii<>  {nostra  alalis  insamam).  the  colussal  por-  ' 
trait  of  ^(eru,  120  feet  high,  whicli  was  paiated  I 
Upon  eanvau,  a  thing  unknown  till  that  time.  | 
Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  becanne  ^ 
rery  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  t  iiiployed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  whiith  kind  of 
painting  becaaie  iiaivenal  after  Ma  time,  and  ap- 
paientlj  with  eveiy  Meoiea  of  license.  Viiruvius 
contrasts  the  state  ordeeoratire  painting  in  his  own 
age  With  what  it  was  rurmcrly,  and  he  enunn  r.itcs 
the  various  kinds  of  wall-painting  in  use  among 
the  ancients.  They  tirst  imitated  the  arrangement 
and  TttrielMW  of  alaba  of  marble,  then  the  Tai1«vated 
fiames  and  oomleea  of  panels,  to  which  were  after- 
ward  added  architectural  decorations;  and,  finally, 
10  the  exedrx  were  painted  tragic,  cumic,  or  satyric 
aeeoea.  and  in  the  long  gtflews  and  corridors  va- 
lim  Itioda  oflaodacapea.  er  etm  aobjecta  liroai  the 
poelB  and  the  higher  wrika  of  hiatory.  But  these 
things  w«^re  in  the  lime  of  Vitnivius  tastelessly  laid 
aside,  and  had  given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or 
the  most  fantastic  and  wild  oooceptiona,  such  as 
many  of  the  paiatioga  which  have  been  diicovered 
m  Pompeit. 

Painting  now  cninr  to  he  practiscc]  hy  slaves,  and 
painters,  as  a  liody.  were  held  in  little  or  no  es- 
teem. Respecting  the  depraved  application  of  the 
arte  at  thia  period*  see  Plia.,  xxxf.,  33. — Petron., 
8at.,  88.— Propert..  il.,  6.— Sueton.,  m,  43.— Jn- 
»en  ,  IX  .  I  'tfi ;  xii  ,  28 

Mosaic,  or  pictura  tie  mustro,  opus  musiritm,  w;i8 
very  general  in  Rome  in  the  lime  of  the  early  em- 
perors. It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Mkmr  at  an  earlier  period,  bat  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great  extent  even 
to  supersede  painting.  It  wa^i  used  chiefly  for 
doors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were  sometimes 
ornamented  in  the  same  way.*  There  were  various 
kinda  of  mosaic ;  the  luhoatrota  were  distinct  from 
the  piclurce  de  musivo.  There  were  several  kinds 
of  the  former,  as  the  seetile,  the  teascUatum,  and  the 
vermtcuiatum,  which  are  all  mechanical  and  orna- 
mental styles,  unapplicable  to  painting,  as  they  were 
worked  in  legular  figures.  As  a  general  distmction 
between  moatvum  and  litbostrotum,  it  may  be  ob- 
aerved,  that  the  pi  Hure  itself  was  de  munvo  or  opat 
iminsvm,  «in<I  its  /Vame,  which  was  often  very  iari,'e 
end  beautiful,  \tas  hthottrotum.  The  former  was 
made  of  various  coloured  small  cubes  (Uaaera  or 
ttgstUmi  of  diflbreot  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
small  thin  dabs,  entste,  frf*  ▼ariooa  marbles,  &c. ; 
the  artists  were  termed  musiram  and  i/utulralarti 
or  tetteliartt  respectively.  Pliny*  attributes  the  ori- 
1^  of  UMisaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks  Ho  men- 
tions tlie  '^assrotns  meus"  at  P«;ptroiim«  bjr  Sosiia» 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  maalTarii.  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
sapper.  He  mentions,  also  at  Pergamum,  the  fa- 
Canthams  with  the  doves,  of  whieh  the 


••  Doves  of  the  Cap'uil"  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy. 
Another  musivanus  of  antiquity  was  Dio^coridei 
of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two  mosaics 
of  PomueiL*  Five  others  are  mentioned  by  Miii- 
ler.*  There  are  stDI  many  great  mosaies  of  the 
ancients  extant  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini.  Fu 
rielti,  and  Lahorde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 

Cii,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  cl 
108.  Thia  mosaic  ia  eertafnlf  one  of  the  most 
valiialile  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  arc  so  supi'rior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  lias  evidently  been  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerut^ 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  exhib- 
its in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  (Juadro  tn  musuico  scupcrto  in  I'om- 
peti. — Mazois,  Pompii,  iv.,  48  and  49;  and  Miiller, 
DenkmaUr  der  alten  Kunst,  i ,  55.) 

P.ALA  (rrrvov),  a  Spade.*  The  spade  was  but 
little  used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having 
heeii  broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and 
also  by  the  use  of  large  hoes  and  rakes.  (Vid. 
Uqo,  RAsraon.)  But  in  some  cases  a  hroad  eni' 
ting  edge  was  necessary  for  this  wnpose^  aS|  Ibi 
example,  when  the  ground  was  fall  of  the  roots 
of  rushes  or  other  plants  *  .M^o  in  gardening  it 
was  an  indispenMble  instrument,  and  it  was  then 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  plotigh.xhare. 
viz.,  by  eaanif  its  extremity  with  iron.*  The  an* 
neasd  woodeul,  taken  fipom  a  fliaereal  I 


I  (Plla.,  R.  N.,  xan^tt,  t.  S.)— S.  (E.  N.. 
xxjr.,  II .)  —  4.  (mv., a.)— 9k  <Fliii., It.  navi^  WL 04.— 
Ithenasiu,  lii.,  p.  MS, 4  >saiB.,  Jtm»  M  — Lacaa.  S.  111^ 
•  (JI.N..usfi.«lli 


Rome,'  exhibits  a  deceased  countryman  with  his 
falx  and  bidens,  and  also  with  a  pala,  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  erosahar,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  drive  it  neariy  twice  aa  deep  hito 

the  ground  as  he  could  have  done  without  it.  In 
this  fonii  the  instrument  was  called  bipalium,  being 
employed  in  trenching  {paslinatio),  or,  when  the 
ground  was  full  of  roots  to  a  conaiderable  depth,  in 
loosening  them,  turning  them  over,  and  extirpating 
them,  so  as  to  prepare  the  soil  for  planting  vines  and 
other  trees.  Hy  means  of  this  implement,  which  is 
still  used  in  Italy,  and  called  ranfa,  the  ground  was 
dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades,  oi  nearly  two  leet  * 
Cato*  mentions  wooden  sfMidee  (jmIo*  ligneu) 
among  the  implements  necessary  to  the  husband- 
man.   One  principal  application  of  them  was  in 

I.  (Mu«  C«p.,  W.)— a  (Mot.  Bori>.,  ir.,  S4.)— 8.  (Areb»> 
al..49tt,4.)— 4.  (Cato,  De  Ba  Eoit,,  10.— PUa.,  H.  N..  xvii. 
17. »  tr :  «,  ».  U.>-a.  (Flia.,  H.  N .  sviii..  8.)-«.  (Colun.., 
1.,  45.)  -T.  (F.bwttI,  Imw.  Aat.tp.tM.)— 8.  (POa.,  H.  N. 
znii .  90, 1.  e2.-Ctf0, Ds lU Rut ,^,.6^^114;  Il,l^^4M. 
H  BiP>  -«)  (Ib..U» 
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winnowing.  The  winnowing-shovel,  also  oaUed  in 
Latin  venttlahntm^  is  still  generally  used  in  Greece, 
%n<l  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  exhibited  by  Stuart 
m  his  "  Antiquities  of  Athens."  The  corn  which 
has  been  threshed  lies  io  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  labourer  throws  it  to  a  distance  with  bis  shoYel, 
wrhQe  the  wind,  blowi..^  strongly  across  tho  dfaree> 
lion  in  which  it  is  thrown,  drives  the  chaff  and  ref- 
osc  to  one  side.'  The  fruit  of  leguminous  |>lants 
«rts  purilled  and  adapted  lo  be  used  for  Ibod  in  the 
laine  manner.* 

The  term  pala  was  applied  andentiy,  as  it  is  in 
modern  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar. 
(Vid.  Rexiis.)    In  a  Ring,  the  broad  part  which  i 
held  the  gem  was  called  by  that  name. 

PALESTRA  (iraXuiaTpa)  properly  means  a  place 
fbr  wrestling  {^rdXaieiv,  tru^),  and  appears  to  nave 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymnnsiiim  The 
word  was,  however,  used  in  ditlerenl  senses  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  its  exact  meaning,  es|)eciaily  in  re- 
lation to  the  gymnasium*  has  occasioned  much  con* 
trwersy  among  nodern  writers.  It  first  oeears  in 
Henidotiis,*  whOSajStlMtClisthenes  of  Sioynn  built  ' 
a  dromos  and  a  |M]«stra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by 
the  general  name  of  palsstra.  At  Athens,  howev- 
er, there  was  a  considerable  number  of  palaBstrs 
quite  distinct  from  the  gjrmnasia,  whieh  were  called 
by  the  names  eilher  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachers  who  gave  inslrut-lion  there  ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  pala'stra  ol  Taureas.*  Krause* 
contends  that  the  palwstrte  at  Athens  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gymnsstic  exercises  of  boys  and  youths 
{rait^rc  an<I  uetpaxia),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of 
men  ;  but  Uecker*  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be 
the  true  dislinclion,  aUhoiiuli  U  appears  that  certain 
places  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  appropriated  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  boys.'  But  that  the  bojrs  «c« 
e.-cised  in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain  from  many 
passages*  {naif  u/xuoc  ui'o  yvftvaaiov*),  while,  on 
:he  other  band,  we  read  of  men  Tiaithif  the  palas- 
rnc.'" 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  palasstrs  were, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek  republics, 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  exercbee  of  wrestling 

ami  ii!"  itic  [laiicratiiim,  anil  were  principally  intend- 
ed lor  the  athleta>,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
persons  that  contended  in  the  public  games,  and 
therefore  needed  special  training.  This  is  express- 
ly stated  hy  Plutarch,'*  who  says  "that  the  place  in 
whii-ti  all  the  athleta-  exercise  is  called  a  pahestra  ;" 
and  we  also  learn  from  Pausanias'*  that  there  were 
at  Olympia  paliestrae  especially  devoted  to  the  ath- 
letK.  In  Atheneus'*  we  read  of  the  great  athletes 
Damippos  coming  out  of  the  paUestn;  and  Galen 

(TTtpi  rov  6iu  ftiKpnc  aOainOf  yVftPOmMtC  6)  pllOeS 
the  athletee  in  the  palaestra.'* 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palaestrae;  and 
when,  towards  the  ehme  of  the  Rc^blie,  weatthy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
placi  s  for  exercise  in  their  villa;*,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  pahcstra-  '*  The  words 
were  thus  used  by  the  Romans  as  synonymous ;  and, 
aooordingly,  we  find  tint  Vitrovius**  give*  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Greek  gymnasinm  under  toe  name  of  pe- 
Uestra. 

PALA'RIA,    (TiVi.  Palis  ) 
PAL.Vn'M  LUDI.    (Vid.  LuDi  P.u.<tixi.)  

I.  Crhcnci  .  ni.,  156.  —  Matt.,  iii.,  12.  —  Luke,  ui.,  17.)  —  2. 
(llom.,  II.,  40a-«tt;  ziii.,  58»-S93.)-3.  (vi.,  190.  ISS.)-4. 
(flat.,  Clukm.,  ioit.}— }.  (Gynnutik  und  Affonmik  der  Helleiu, 
a.ll7,*b)-e  (ChuydM.i.,p.SII.3U,  *c.)-7.  (JEteh.,  c 
TtaiMtb.,  p  99.  IteWw.)— e.  (AntiiA.,  De  Cnl.  invol.,  p.  Ml, 
Bri»k<-  )— 9.  (Ariitoph.,  A*..  IW,  UO.)— 10.  (Locian,  Nariir., 
*.  »<>l.  lii  ,  p  Ml,  Reitz.)— 11.  (Svmp..  ii.,  4.)— 15.  (v..  15,  «5; 
wi ,  21,  «  2.)-13.  (I.,  p.  417.  f  )— 14.  (KrMM,Ib«  p.  US.)— 1».  I 
((  ic.  ati  Att.,  i.,  4,  »,  9,  10  ■  ad  Qatat.  FM..  I.,  1,^  •}  C.  \ 
V«T..  II,  v.,  7S.)-1«.  (T.,  II.)  I 


P.\LE  (iroAv,  irdAwouo,  iroAoitf/ioaiwf,  or  or* 

SXtjTtK^,  lueta,  hutatio),  Wrestling.  The  word  ir«7.f 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  Bense.  embracing  all 
gymnastic  exercises  with  the  exception  of  dancing, 
whence  the  schools  of  the  athletee  were  called 
paiaatrm,  that  ia,  eoliools  io  whieh  the  iitt.^f  in  its 
widest  sense  was  taught.*  (rtd.PAtjKtTBA.)  There 
are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  which 
n-u>.9  and  na>.aiciv  are  used  to  designate  any  panic- 
okr  apecics  of  athletic  games  beeUes  wiwrtllm.  w 
a  ooroiNnation  of  several  fUM*. 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  jLTentkn  of  ^lesUan 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Palaestra,  the 
I  daughter  of  Hermes,*  Antaius  and  Cercyon,*  Phor- 
bas  of  Athens,  or  Theseus.*  Hermes,  the  god  of 
all  gymnaatie  exereiaeSt  also  presided  over  the 
irMii-  Thesena  is  said  by  Paosanias*  to  have  been 
the  first  who  redoocd  the  game  of  wrestlinir  to  cer- 
tam  rules,  and  to  hare  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
an  art,  whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rtide  fight,  in 
which  bodi^  aise  and  atrength  alone  decidnl  the 
victory.  The  most  celebrated  wrestler  in  the  henv 
'  ic  age  was  Heracle.s.  In  the  Homeric  age  wrest- 
ling was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  description 
of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad.'  During 
this  period  wrestlers  conteodod  naked,  and  only  the 
loins  were  eoverM  with  tho  nepi^iufia,*  and  this  eos- 
tom  probably  remained  throughout  nreece  unid  Ol. 
1.5,  from  wiiich  time  the  [H  rizoiiia  was  lu)  \nui:-  T 
used,  and  wrestlers  foii>:ht  t  nlirely  naked.'  In  the 
Homeric  age,  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body  kir 
the  purpose  of  wrestling  does  not  appear  io  Imve 
been  known  ;  hut  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  quite 
general,  and  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Cretaii-s  ami  I,:ioeda>monians  at  a  very  early  period 
After  the  body  was  anointed,  it  was  strewed  ovei 
with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to  enable  the  wrestlers 
to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each  other.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos.  the  rrJAj;  was  Bccompani«!d 
by  flute-music.    (  Vul  Stue.ma.) 

When  two  athlelK  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  eote  his  antago> 
nist  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to 
throw  him  down  without  exposing  himself;"  but 
one  of  the  great  objii-ts  was  to  make  every  attack 
with  elegance  and  t)eauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  other  purpoeea,  regulated  by  certain 
laws.'*  Striking,  for  instanoe,  was  not  allowed,  bM 
pushing  an  antagonfet  backward  {uOicfto^)  was  ft<e> 
quently  resorted  to  "  It  is  probably  on  account  of 
the  laws  by  which  this  game  was  regulated, and  the 
great  art  which  it  required  in  eOMemwce,  that  FtaK 
tarch**  calls  it  the  re;(vucvT«reir  mm  moMMpifdirmnm 
tO»  dMipdrwv.  But,  notwilhstaiidinf  these  faiws, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning,  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems,  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium,'*  and  the  Greeks 
had  a  great  many  technieal  tenns  to  expiess  the 
varioos  stratagems,  poeKhma,  and  attilades  in  whieb 
wrestlers  might  he  placed.  Numerous  scenes  of 
wrestlers  are  represented  on  ancient  works  of  art." 
(See  woodcut  in  Pakcratiom). 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the  «n- 
cients  Into  two  parts,  vis.,  the  ftSAn  h/m  or 
{bpdoordStjv  iraTioieiv),  that  la,  the  fight  of  the  adl- 


1.  (PUf.,  De  Lfta- ,  vii  ,  p.  795.— Hrr>l.,       M         »  'ti 
Kniu»e.  p.  400.  not"  2.)— 3.  (Apollod.,  ii.,4,  ^  9.)  —4  (PU;  .Dt 
Lopi:..  Til.,  p.  796.)— 5.  (Schol.  aJ  Pind..  N»«., »  .  40.)— «.  0, 
39.  4  3.)— 7.  (szin.,710,  *c.— Compare  Od..  viii..  W.  US,  M6 
— Hmiod.  Sent.  BmtnJM,  where  ttdYtnr  A«ir6<ii>  MtrniSM  tk» 
irrfAi».)-«.  (a..xxHi..  TTOfc*  tTIJucyd..  i..  «.  wnl>  il»«  achoL-. 
Pani.,  i..  44,*  1.— Dioojra.  Tfal..  »n  ,tS.)— 10.  (Thucyd.,  1.  c- 
Pht.,  De  Rppiibl..  t.,  p.  452N-I1  (OvmI.  Mrt.,  ix.,  J3.  Ac.  - 
Slut..  Theb..  Ti,  Ml,  Ac—  II.IkxI  ,  -TTthiup.,  s..  p.  235.)  —  U 
(Plat.,  D«  Ltgst..  viii.,  p.  R34.— CiX.  O.-at..         Lucian,  Anirk. 
j  24.— .€linn.  V.  II..  xi.,  1.)— 13   ( | ■       ^J'""?-'  ^'—Imcum 
'  Anach.,  i.,24.)-U.  (Symp..  ii..  4.)->1|  (X«i,Ofn»,i.«.  I 
t  33.)— 10.  (KrauM,  i.,  p.  41i,  Ac.)  X 


rAiLnm. 


eUB  as  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the  dXivAtf- 
§l(or  KvXiaic  {Ituta  vuluitUona),  in  which  the  athle- 
m  struggled  with  each  other  while  lying  on  the 

SuiiaU.  Unlr&s  they  contrived  to  rise  again,  ri^e 
Jt>Stim(  was  rbe  last  stage  of  the  contest,  wh.,^ 
colli i:iiif  i!  until  one  of  them  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  conquered.  The  iruXfj  6pOri  appears  to  have 
baea  tlia  tkdf  one  which  was  fought  in  the  times  of 
lIoiDir,  M  well  M  aflerward  io  the  great  natiooal 
ps  -jB  of  the  Oreeks ;  and  as  soon  as  one  athlete 
It  '.,  ihf  (iihfT  allowed  liiin  to  rise  and  continue  the 
(Xxil*  »t  if  he  HtiiJ  fell  inclined.'  Uut  if  the  same 
athli'tc  icll  thrice,  the  victory  w&:  lecided,  and  he 
was  not  aiioweil  to  go  on.*  The  tU^dfatr  was  od^ 
fimghi  in  later  tines,  at  the  smaller  gamcy,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  pancratium.  The  plafc  where  the 
irresUers  contcn<led  was  generally  soft  ground,  and 
jovcrcd  with  .sand.'  ElTeiiiinale  pcr.'ion.s  sometimes 
spread  large  and  magaificcot  carpets  oa  the  place 
where  they  wrestled.*  Each  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and 
national  character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  Of  attatagaaa*  hj  which  It  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  the  (ttwdstfif  was  con- 
sidered bciieiicial  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body, 
the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general,  bat  inju* 
rious  to  the  head,  whereas  the  -u?.//  6pi^  was  be- 
lieved to  act  beaettcially  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
My.  It  waa  owing  to  these  salutaiy  eSxHa  that 
wwatling  waa  practned  in  all  the  gymnaafai  as  well 
88  in  the  palBstrsB,  and  that  in  01. 87  wrestling  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olymjiir  pames,  and 
soon  alter  in  the  other  great  gaiues,  and  at  .-Vlhens 
in  the^Eleusinia,  and  Thesea  also.*  I'he  moat  re- 
bowpmI  of  all  the  Oreek  wrestlers  in  the  historical 
age  waa  Milon  of  Oroton,  whoee  name  was  known 
througtout  the  ancient  world  *  Other  distinjiuished 
wrestlers  are  eniiinerated  hy  Krause,'  who  has  also 

given  a  very  minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrest- 
ng,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  in  lus  Gym- 
mmHik  und  Ag(>n.  d.  HeU.,  p.  4<NM39. 

PALI'LI.^,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  .Some  ol  the  aneieiil 
writers  call  this  festival  I'anlta,  deriving  the  name 
from  ptrit,  because  sacrifices  were  offered  on  that 
dajpw  fwto  ftearit.*  The  31st  of  April  was  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 

Rome,  IlomolUS  bad  cuiiuneiu'i  d  the  hiiililini;  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time  sol- 
emnized as  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rma  ;*  and  some 
of  the  rigbu  eiiBtoauu7  in  later  tinea  wero  said  to 
Ikave  been  first  performed  by  Romulus  when  he  fix- 
ed the  pomoeriuin  "  Ovid"  gives  a  description  of 
the  rites  of  the  Fahlia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  shepherd-festival,  such  as  it  must 
originally  have  been  when  the  Roaums  were  real 
afaepberds  and  hushandmen,  and  as  it  mnst  have 
continued  to  he  anion??  country  people  in  his  own 
lime,  as  is  expressly  slated  by  Dionysius  ;  for  in 
the  city  it-scH  it  must  have  lost  its  original  charac- 
ter, anid  have  been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natali- 
Ins.  The  connexion,  however,  between  theae  two 
eharaoters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the  found- 
ws  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of  shep- 

l.  (Pkt.,  1>«  Ltgg^  Tii.,  p.  7iM. — Corn.  Nep.,  Eumh.,  3. — Lu- 
liM.  LMOflkt  1<MM0..  D*  Benct,  v.,  S.— JBscbyl., 

4|ai,  1717— AsllMl.  Or.,  tqat.  a.,  p.  «»,  9d.  Jwsola.)— a. 
qbSnAMb.*  ir.,  8,^  M.-~LnciM,  AiMcb.,!)— 4.  (Athso., 
8iL,P*9M.)— A.  <fW.,v.,a,«S;  iii.,  II, « C— Pind., OI.,nii., 
•S.— Oell..  XT.,  30.— Plut.,  Synp.,  ii.,  5.}— «.  (Hrnxl.,  iii.,  IS". 
— Stmb.,  p.  2*'%  &c.— Diodar.,  zii.,  U.)  — 7.  (p.  135,  fte.)- 
b.  tPe«t.,  f.  V.  I'liln.  —  Com  pare  Pupahjia  aafra :  Vju-io,  1)« 
Lini;.  Lttt.,  v.,  p.  ii,  Hip. — Dluuya.,  I.,  p.  "5,  Sylbur^.l — li.  lFc»- 
tm,  T.  Fanlibus.  — Cic,  1>«  Oitr.,  u.,  47.— Vsno,  !>•  R«  Riut.. 
li.,  l.-niii.» B.     iviU..  ^.i-W.  ClNoiVS..l.e.)— II  itam.. 


herds,  and  Iko  oondna  of  &  feUgion  anitod  to  ato^ 

herds. 

The  flrat  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described  be 
Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and  smoke. 
The  things  burned  in  order  to  produce  this  purify- 
ing smoke  were  the  blood  of  tlie  CA/oirr-Ai?  .vr,  the 
ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  the  fcbtival  of  Ce.  es, 
and  the  shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water ;  thqr  washed  their  hands  io 
spring-water,  and  drank  mitk  mixed  with  must.' 
.\s  regards  the  October-horte  {tquut  October),  :l  must 
Ik>  observed,  that  in  early  times  no  liloody  sacrifice 
was  allowed  to  be  offered  at  the  Palilia,  and  the 
blood  of  the  October-horse,  mentioned  above,  was 
the  blood  which  had  dropped  from  the  taD  of  the 
horse  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in 
the  Campus  Maniiis.  Tins  hloud  was  preserved  hy 
the  vestal  virgins  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  at  the  Palilia.*  When,  to* 
wane  the  evening,  the  shepherds  had  feA  tiieir  flocks, 
branches  of  bay  were  used  as  brooms  for  cle;iiinti» 
the  stables  and  fur  J-prinkUng  water  through  llieui, 
and,  lastly,  the  stahles  were  adorned  with  bay 
boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burned  sulphur, 
rosemary,  fir- wood,  and  incense,  and  made  the 
smoke  pass  through  the  ataUea  to  purify  them ;  tho 
flocks  themselves  were  likewise  purified  by  this 
smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  tuilk,  and  other  kinds 
ol  eatables.  The  shepherds  then  offlired  a  prayer 
to  Pales.  AAer  these  solemn  rites  were  otct,  tha 
cheerful  part  of  the  festival  began :  bonfires  were 
made  of  heaps  of  hay  and  straw,  and  umier  the 
sounds  of  cymbals  and  fiutes  the  sheep  were  again 
purified  by  being  compelled  to  run  three  times 
through  the  fire,  and  the  shepherds  themselves  did 
the  same.  The  festival  was  oondoded  by  o  feaal 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  the  people  sat  or  lay  Opoo 
benches  of  turf,  and  drank  ph  iitiluUy.' 

In  the  city  of  Rome  tho  festival  must,  at  least  ip 
later  times,  tiave  been  celebrated  in  a  different  iTia&> 
nor ;  Its  character  of  a  shepberd-ftstival  was  forgot* 
ten,  and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  the  day  00 
which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  celebrated  as 
such  with  great  rejoicings.*  In  the  reign  of  Calig- 
ula, it  was  decreed  that  the  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror had  oomo  to  the  throne  should  bo  celebratec 
under  the  name  of  Palilia,  as  if  the  £mpire  had 
been  revived  by  him.  and  had  eommpnced  its  sec- 
ond existence.*  Alhena^us'  says  that  before  his 
time  the  name  Palilia  had  been  changed  into  Ro- 
mam  CPu/uua).  Whether  this  change  of  name  was 
ooeaaiooed  by  the  decree  in  the  reign  of  Caliguhi 
just  mentioned,  is  unknown.* 

P.MJMPSESTUS    (V',</  Lxsia.) 

PALLA.    (Kirf.  P.ii.uiiM  ) 

PaLL'.\OE  {7ra'/.}.aKii).  [  Vtd.  CoceBiNA,  Grkkk. 
PALLIATA  FA'BULA.    (Kirf.  Comujuia,  page 
300) 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM,  pott.  PALLA* 
(ifMiTtov,  dim.  tuiiTiftov ;  Ion.  and  poet  ^ipof),  a 
blanket  or  whittle,  a  .-In  <  t,  a  p.ill.  Tht  English 
cloak,  though  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  U.iiui- 
lation  of  these  terms,  conveys  no  accurate  concep^ 
tion  of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  that  which  they 
denoted.  The  article  designated  by  them  was  al 
ways  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  oi,  at 
least,  nearly  square  ^TerpuYuva  Umtui,*  guadrmngu* 
<H«**).  Hence  H  coold  easily  be  (Uvided  wilhootloos 
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•r  wa&te  either  into  lour  parts'  or  into  twelve.*  It 
wat,  indeed,  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was 
takea  from  the  loom(*t^  Tela),  being  made  entirety 
bf  the  weaver  (ri  Iftartoy  i^ijvai*),  without  any  aid 
from  the  tailor  except  to  repair  [sarcire,  uKtiaOat)  ilie 
iiyuries  which  it  sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was 
oflen  ornamented,  more  especially  among  the  nor- 
tbera  oatiow  of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  (vid.  Fin- 
«B»),  yet  thfa  was  cooimonly  of  the  lanie  pieee 
with  the  pall  or  blankc*.  itself.  Also,  whatever  ad- 
ditional richness  and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art 
of  the  dyer,  was  beatowcd  upon  it  before  its  mate- 
rials were  woven  into  cloth,  or  even  spun  into  thread 
Moat  commonly  it  vraa  used  without  having  under- 
wine  any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material, 
uuch  as  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  manufactured  in 
its  natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets 
were  commonly  white  (^«u  ifiurta*),  although, 
firom  the  aame  eanae,  hrown,  dnl^  and  gray  were 
abo  prevailing  colours.  The  mora  sfdeodid  and 
elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  murex  {muricatii,  conchyliata,  purpurea,  retlis  ; 
nop^vpoiv,  dAovpyjj,  ifiuna*),  the  kermes  {coumetu, 
aatciMV),  the  argol  {  fucatut),  and  the  saffron  {fin- 
umt,  tpoKuriv).  {Vid.  CaocoTA.)  Pale  grem  was 
also  worn  (iftfiKivot^.  Black  and  gray  pallia  were 
either  made  from  the  wool  of  black  sheep,'  or  were 
the  result  of  the  art  pf  the  dyer.  They  were  worn 
in  mourning  (/teAava  Ifidna,*  telfiv  iaO^ra*),  and  by 
aorccreeaea.**  The  pallium  of  one  colour  {Idioxpoav 
ImiruHf,  literally  <*the  adf-eoloored  btenket****)  was 
distinguished  frnni  the  variegated  (rotJc/Aw) ;  and 
of  this  latter  class  the  simplest  kinds  were  the  striped 
(AaW«rc>v'*),  in  which  the  cflect  was  prwluced  by  in- 
aerticg  alternately  a  woof  of  different  coloon,  and 
the  check  or  plaid  {waOtdahm,  testdHum),  in  whkih 
the  same  colours  were  made  to  alternate  in  the 
warji  also.  Zcuxis,  the  painter,  exliibited  at  the 
Olympic  games  a  plaid  having  his  name  wovi  n  in 
the  squares  TcXivOia)  in  golden  letters.'* 

An  eadlets  Tarie^  waa  produced  by  interweaving 
Spr>ga  or  flowers  in  the  woof  {avOeiri  irtirotKiXfii- 
i»ov'*)  By  the  same  prw^ess,  carried  to  a  higher 
dCf^ree  uf  coiiij)!<'Xity  and  r*  fincniciit,  wholi'  fl|,'urc3, 
and  even  historical  or  mythological  suhjccta,  were 
introduced,  and  in  this  state  of  advancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  waa  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  females  of  the  first  distinction,'*  and  of 
Minerva,  the  inventrcs.s  of  the  art,  licrself The 
greatest  splendour  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  gold 
thread.'*  Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a 
aorpi^  blanket  for  Ulyaaes,  which  also  displayed  a 
beaibttftd  hnntfaig-piece  wrought  in  gold.**  The  epi- 
thet  6iirXa(,  which  is  commonly  applied  by  the  po- 
ets to  these  figured  palls,  probably  denoted  that  they 
were  made  on  tlu;  principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch 
carpet,  in  which  two  clotha  of  different  coioura  are 
ao  mterlaoed  aatoihrm  one  double  doth,  whiehdia* 
plays  a  pattern  of  uy  kind,  aooocding  to  the  §ucj 
of  the  artist. 

.\lthough  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without  the 
intervcniion  of  the  tailor,  Ihnr  were  submitted  to  the 
erobroid-wer  (Pilrirgio;  muttkHK,  itXovfiaptbi^*),  and 
Mill  more  OOmmonly  to  the  fuller  {vid.  Fjllo),  who 
raceiTed  them  both  when  they  were  new  Uom  the 
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loom  and  when  they  were  euliii  d  tbrxigA  uas 
Hence  it  was  a  recommendation  of  this  article  td 
attire  to  be  well  trodden  ( Marts  rov*)  and  wel 
washed  (AHrXwIc*)-  The  men  whd  perlbimcd  the 

operation  are  called  oi  irXw^,  i.  e  .  the  washers,  ia 
an  inscription  found  in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  Ad 
other  appellation  which  they  bore,  viz.,  oi  oriit^ 
the  treaders,'  is  well  illustrated  by  the  woodna 
representing  them  at  their  wmrk  In  p.  4SS. 

Considering  pallium  and  palla.  Ifjdrinv  nnd  ^o^, 
as  generic  terms,  we  find  spocifir  tcriTis  includeil 
under  thciii,  and  denoting  distinctions  which  df 
peoded  on  the  mstertals  of  which  the  cloth  wi 
made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  fsr  ibi 
most  common  material  was  wool.*    The  blanket 
made  of  it  {laneum  ptllivm*)  was  called  (from  ih* 
root  of  lana,  wool)  in  Latin  L^na.  in  Greek  ;i>.a/!  r. 
and  as  the  blanket  varied,  nut  only  in  coloar  sod 
ornament,  but  also  in  fineness,  in  closeneaa  of  tei* 
tare  (kaniiv  ittntdrfrof'),  and  in  size,  some  of 
theae  dURnenoes  were  expressed  by  the  diminutives 
of  jii^ilaba, such  as  ;tXa/v<w,  yAawV.^  i?.«v  -'(  <»•.• 
viantm,*  and  ;fAnv«T«i<Jtov.'*    In  like  manner,  we 
find  the  sheet  not  only  designated  by  epithets  i 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  lo  denote  that  it ' 
made  m  flax,  e.  g. ,  Ifiaruv  hmrih,  Xheut  ve6w7»n 

^Ipra,"  pallium  hncum,**  but  also  distinguished  by 
the  specitic  terms  Itnleum,  ItnUamrn;  sindon,*^*  aiP- 
dwv,'*  and  its  diminutive  ct»v<5oj'/ov  '*  A 
linen  sheet  was  also  called  fuouv,'*  and  a  fine 
b96vif.  Urn.  MfMsv.**  Theae  apeeifie  tenne  are  no 
doubt  of  Eiryptian  origin,  having  been  introduced 
among  the  Ilebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  articlea  of  merchandise  to  whicb 
they  were  applied.  On  the  aame  principle,  a  fiotton 
abeet  ia  oalled  jMjIa  wriaiia,"  and  n  niUt  abnwl  is 
denominated  yrf/iaw  Strkmm^*  and  MdMO»  2«pi 

KOV.** 

The  fulldwing  instances  of  the  application  of 
sheets  and  blankets  to  the  purposes  of  common  lilies 
show  that  their  tuea  wore  still  more  variooa  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  with  us ;  and  al- 
though, in  some  of  these  cases,  the  application  may 
have  been  accidental,  it  serves  not  the  less  on  that 
account  to  demonstrate  the  fomi  and  properties  of 
the  thing  apoken  of,  and  the  true  meaning  of  Ihr 
varioua  namea  by  which  it  waa  called : 

I.  They  were  oaed,  aa  we  use  them,  to  spread 
over  beds  and  couches,  and  to  rover  the  body  do> 
ring  sleep  {iiidnoi;  ifiarto/Mf,'*  ^upof,"  x^^* 
X^vlamov,'*  palliumU).  In  many  of  these  cases,  it 
ia  to  be  oboenred  that  the  same  blanket  whkdi  wan 
wore  as  a  garment  by  day  serred  to  deep  hi  at 
night,  in  exaoi  agreemem  wuri  tne  pr.fcucc  wniflh 
to  thr  present  day  prevails  among  the  Bedown 
Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  large  bykes  ht 
both  purposes.  ( Vid.  Lacrvs,  Looiz,  TAraa.) 

n.  They  were  spread  on  the  groood  and  need  or 
carpets.  Clitus.  the  friend  of  Alexander,  w  hm  r.e 
held  a  lcv«>e,  appeared  walking  Im  Trop^tpov  i^- 

I.  (ApoUoo.  Rhn.i.,  II.,  30.)— t.  (Horn.,  Od..  tui.,  4S».)— S 
(Schol.  la  Apoll.  RIuk!  ,  I.  c  )  — 4.  (Plkut..  .Mil ,  IIL,  i.,  SS.- 
Xen.,  (Eooa.,  38  — Thfucr.,  I.  c,)  — 3.  (Lie,  D«  S.  Dw., 
hi.,  «».)—«.  (.CliM,  V.  H.,  iv.,  J.)— 7.  (Hand., 
Athan.,  >ii.,  p.  MS,  «. ;  5«S,  •. ;  flU,  a.)— 8.  (Baro^,  IM, 
compared  w  ith  Stmbo,  in.,  I,  ♦  SO.—  PluU,  Sfmp.  Pr  eJ  .  I 
— Dionyt.,  Ant.  Rr,:n  ,  \r...  9.)— 9  (Anstoph..  A-harn.,  518.- 
^f:»rh.,  c.  Timarrh.,  p.  H2.— Alrlphron,  i..  SS.)— 10.  (AnitnjiL, 
Pit,  1(X)2.)— 11.  (Orp)i#>n».  !)<•  I.apid.,  70a.)-ia.  (l«d.  lli«(v, 
Onp,.  XII.,  25.)  —  13.  (Mmt  ,  Kjiie  ,  IV..  12.)  — 14.  (Uertd  ,  n., 
— Murk,  xiif.,  51,  5'J  )— 15.  i PallTidii.  Vju  S<T«p.)— 16.  (Pl.1- 
luz,  Til.,  c.  10.)— 17.  (Ilom.,  II.,  HI.,  141  ;  xTiii.,  509.  — Bmnrt. 
Ana).,  iii.,  61.)— 18.  (Pindaot^  Paychooi.,  188, 187.)— 19.  (StM, 
Srlv..  III.,  ir.,  88.)  — SO.  (Amaa,  Pehpl.  Max.  Zrjtk^n.  Mt, 
ifO,  173,  177.  td.  Blancanl..)-SI.  (.EUu.,  V.  H.,  Tiit,  7;  liL. 
I.— rvai.,  xiiT.,  13.— Theophr.,Char.,«.)— n.  fftiijili  .  Tiiafc . 
918.- Campat<?  537.)— 23.  fThcorril..  XTiii.,  19;  xxiT_ 
Horn.,  Oil.,  iiv..  54X1-521  :  ivii  ,  Ml,  179;  xz.,  4.  98,  iU^— 1| 
Hrau.  in  V«a^^lft9-I64.,  -84.  (Aldpli.,  L  •  >— 1%.  a* 
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ni*v.'  This  was  an  afTectation  of  Eastern  losur>. 
When  the  people  at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes 
apun  the  irround,*  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
nise Ji'sus  as  a  king.    (  Vul  Twrb.) 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors,'  and  used  as 
awnings  or  curtaim.*  Tim*  Antiioniis.  sitting  m 
bia  tent,  heard  two  common  soldiers  reviliog  him,  a 
blanket  or  sheet  (palla)  being  interposed ;  m  aliook 
it  a  littio,  and  said,  "Go  ftitber  Off,  test  the  Uog 
•bouUl  htiar  you.'** 

IV.  At  the  bath  persons  wiped  and  rubbed  them- 
Mlm  nut  only  with  linen  aheeta  {tinttuh  but  with 
very  «oft  blankets  (  mKw  «x  moiiutHM  taui fitetiiF). 
t*\e  coarse  liner,  cloth  mod  Ar  Ihia  purpoae  was 
^4Ued  Mabanum  {au6avov). 

Y.  Agamemnon^  holds  in  his  hand  "  a  great  pur- 
ptojMfwr"  to  aerre  as  a  banner  floating  in  the  air. 

Vi.  FWIta,  especially  of  Pnen  and  cotton,  were 
need  for  sails  (dij^Tan  f r,*  ?.tr6Kf)OKov  dapof*) 

VII-  When  Aiitliimy  s  ghips  were  on  lire,  bis 
aoldiers,  having  failed  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
whiob  they  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
threw  upon  it  their  thiek  Uanketa  (ifiina  o^rflv  r& 
leurtot*}. 

vni.  Thick  coarse  blankets,  which  had  not  been 
to  the  fuller  {iuiiria  dyvurrru"),  were  wrapped  round 
ice  and  snow  to  keep  them  from  melting.  (Kti. 
Niz.) 

IX  A  fine  white  blanket  w;ts  sometimes  oaed  as 

a  shroud  (^poc  rad'jiw,"  iuuTtw^*). 

X.  In  Asia,  horses  and  (tthcr  atiiinals  used  to  ride 
upon  were  covered  with  beautiful  pallia,  especially 
upon  oceasiona  of  ceremony  or  of  rejoicing  Cyrus 
had  200  horses  rovered  with  striped  cloths  '*  When 
the  Persian  ambassador,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to 
the  levee  in  I.^ndon,  his  horses  were  in  like  man- 
ner covered  ^aSduroif  iftarioif.^*  (Kuf.  Tapks.) 
From  this  we  most  distingoteh  the  nae  of  woollen 
boraecloths  in  Europe.** 

XI.  The  newly-born  infant  was  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  (liiipof").    (Vid  lMi\tnri,<  ) 

XII  Lastly,  the  blanket  was  the  most  common 
article  of  the  .\iiicTnB.  ( Vtd  Chlamyb.)  Hence 
we  find  it  continually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  TujfiCA.  which  constituted  the  indutus.  Such 
phrases  as  "  coat  and  waisti  nat,"  or  •' .'»hor3  and 
stockmgs,"  are  not  more  common  with  us  than  such 
as  thoae  which  follow  in  ancient  authors :  tunica 
ynUnraine;**  ^riov  ira2;|riruv,  in  the  will  of  a  cer- 
tain phifoei^er  *,'*  rd  Ifturtov  Kti  riv xfmvlmcov ; 

XtTu^ioKOf  **  The  passages  referred  to  in  the  note 
also  exemplify  the  practice  of  naming  theae  two  ar. 
tides  of  dress  to^pther.* 

Bat,  although  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  always 
legarded  as  essential  [nrf*  of  an  r;itirc  i! yet 
each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Cases  in  which  the  tonic  was  retained  and  the 
blanket  laid  aside  are  explained  under  the  article 
Nomrs.  It  is  also  evident  that 'the  pallium  would 
not  be  the  most  convenient  kind  of  dress  when  the 


I  (Atn^n.,  Hi,  r-  539.  r.;— 2.  (St.  M»tt.,  xxi.,  8.— St.  Mark, 
n,8— St.  I.iiki',  « IX.,  38.)— 3.  (ProJi-iit.  a»l».  Sym.,  ii..  79S.) 
-4.  (.\lli.-n  ,  »M.,  p.  SIS.  «.)  — 5.  (Sen..  I).-  Ira.  iii..  2i.)— «. 
IPttron.,  Sat..  JH.)-?.  (Horn.,  11.,  vm  .  221  )— 8.  (I.ycopb., 
r.,  as.)— 9.  (Eurip.,  llec,  1090.  — Honi.,  OJ  ,  v.,  2$8.)— 10. 
:Dijo  i.,  34.1  —  11.  (Plm.,  Sjrrap.  Pn>U.,  Ti..  A.)  — ir 

(llom.,  II..  »Tiii.,  333.— M.,  01»».,  ii.,  M.  100.)— 13.  (Xm..  Cy- 
fop.,  vU  ,  3.  ^  13.)— 14.  (Xen.,  Cjnp.,  »iii.,  3,  k  10.)— 15.  (C«n 

«•  St.  MaUbrw,  MXi^  Murk.  li..  7.- St.  Lake,  xiz., 

(VwBi..  Art  V«lwhi.,  i.,  4t;  ii.,  99,)  — 17.  (Houi., 
Ojmm.  iaApoil.,  lai.)  -I».  (Cir.  tn  Verr.,  II  ,  »..  .M  — Pl«at , 
BpilnV..  ii.,  «l.)-19.  (D>og  La^rt.,  T.,  75.)-ai0.  (I|.,in.,  P., 
tlh..a«.— Od.,  viii  .  42i.)-21.  fllom.,  11..  11  ,  2fi5,  -Od.,  IT., 
Wi*.,  tM;  viii  .  4i5  ;  x  ,  3«^6.  4:>I  ;  xir..  132,  154.  320,  341  ; 
s".,  330  ;  irii,,  (19  )— 22.  (Antiphaoo.  ap.  Athrn.,  xii.,  p- MS, 
m)—V.  (Aul.  G.-11.,  VI..  10.— Plant.,  Triu.,  r..  J,  30.— Athcn., 
v.,  p.  19S,  c,  <f^.— Thaophr.,  Char.,  11  —  St.  MatUww,  v., 
4S  — I  te.  Vis.*  »V  i 


wearei  ui  it  had  occasion  to  rue ;  and  we  tad  tbti 

in  such  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entire- 
ly.* or  folded  it  up  as  a  Scottish  Hi)?hlander  folds 
his  plaid,  and  threw  it  round  his  neck  or  over  In* 
shoulder.*  Telemachus.  in  like  manner,  puts  off 
his  purple  pallium,  together  with  his  swordbelt, 
when  be  is  preparing  to  try  his  father's  bow.*  On 
the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  blanket  without  the 
Undsi^elothing  indicated  poverty  or  seventy  cf  m  in 
ners,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,*  .\ge?iljiiH,  and 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.* 

The  blanket  waa  no  doubt  often  foUed  alioiit  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  h  fVom  cidd,  and 
without  any  regard  to  gracefulness  of  a|i|)i  tnincc. 
It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  Polynices  ami  Par- 
thenopaeus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio,  now  preserved 
at  Berlin,  renreaentiQg  five  of  the  heroea  who  fought 
againat  Thnes,  and  oopied  on  an  enlaiged  scale  is 
the  aniMaied  woodoit.  The  names  of  the  seven! 


heroes  are  placed  beside  them  in  l-^truscan  iettcta. 
Thia  precious  relic  waa  found  at  Perugia.  Winoli. 
elmann'  reckons  it  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  works 

of  art,  and  says  that  "it  holds  among  intaglios  the 
same  place  which  Homer  occupies  among  poeis." 
It  shows,  therefore,  how.  from  the  remotest  peri(xls 
of  antiquity,  a  man  "swathed"  himself  in  bis  blan- 
ket  (<Tn-apyoW>i»  iavrim  r&tf  rptfovi'oif*).  By  a  slight 
adaptation,  the  iii(h!i'  nf  wraring  it  was  rendered 
both  more  gracetul  and  more  convenient.  It  was 
first  passed  over  the  left  abooUer,  theu  drawn  be 


1.  (Horn.,  n..  ii.,  183.— OJ..  lir.,  SnO.)— 2.  (Plaut.,  CB|i(.,rV 
I.,  12  ;  IV..  2,  9.-Trr.,  Phorm..  V.,  vi.,  4.)-  3.  tllora.,  Oi).,  tn 
119.— t'lJ.  Art,,  vii.,  i'*.)-4.  (Xrt..,  M.-m..i  .6  »  2  (-5  (Ml 
V.  H.,  »».,  13.)— «.  (Diwl.  Sic,  XI.,  30.)— 7.  (D'  »c.  dra  n  err* 
'    '  ~     '1, 9  f»t-M7,)-8.  (AthM..  VI.,  !•.  SM.t 
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kiaA  the  tiack  and  under  tlie  ^ig^t  arm.  leaving  it 
bire,  wui  then  thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  ezamiile  to  a  liaa>reUef  engraTed 
by  Dodwell.^  Another  very  common  method  was 
to  fasten  the  blanket  with  a  brooch  {rid.  Fibdla) 
over  the  right  shoulcicr  (u/i^(rr/)o»do&a<*),  leaving 
the  Tight  arm  at  hberty,  and  to  pass  the  middle  of 
it  eUher  wider  the  left  arm,  ao  as  to  leave  that  arm 
It  liberty  aleo,  or  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to 
eoTer  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phocion  attired  in  the 
last-nifiit  toned  fa&hion  in  the  admirod  .'<tatue  of  him 
preserveil  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.'  (See  woodcut.) 
The  attachment  of  the  blanket  tqr  meaiw  of  the 
brooch  caused  it  to  depend  in  a  graoeful  manner 
tiemissa  ex  JhitRcrii*),  and  eontr^Mtted  mainly  to  the 
oroduction  of  those  dignified  and  elegant  forms 
whic  h  we  so  much  admire  in  ancient  sculptures. 
When  a  person  sat,  he  often  allowed  his  blanket  to 
fail  frum  bis  shoulder,  so  as  to  envelop  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  only. 

The  sagum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
(see  woodcut,  p.  171)  was  a  wwiilen  pallium,  fasst- 
ened,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  a  brooch, 
or  with  a  large  tbom  as  a  sulMtitute  for  a  brooch.* 
The  Gaols  wore  in  sanuner  one  whieh  vras  striped 
and  checkered,  so  as  to  afrree  exactly  with  the 
plaid  which  still  distinguishes  their  Scottish  de- 
scendants ;  in  winter  it  was  thick,  and  much  more 
simple  in  colour  and  pattern.*  The  Greeks  and 
Ronans  also  wore  different  pallia  in  sommer  and  in 
winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer  wear 
was  called  ?.$('of,  dim.  X^Aupwv,''  and  oTriip'iv,  dim. 
orrniiioy*  in  contradistinction  from  tlie  u>.rm  blan- 
ket with  a  long  nap,  which  was  worn  in  winter 
Umut*  x^^^^"  ^fiiatvoi^^).  This  distinction  in 
dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by  those  who 
lould  afford  it.  Socrates  wore  the  same  blanket 
iotti  i;i  Miiiniicr  and  winter.'* 

One  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
hjr  naen  (rd  watiiitSv,  ri  uvdptlov  ^irta»").  Women 
«nre  this  garment  as  well  as  men.  "  Phocion*s 
a-ife,"  says  .•Elian,"  "  wore  Phocion's  blanket :" 
"iat  Xanthippe,  as  related  by  tin  sanic  author,'* 
would  not  wear  that  of  her  husband  .Socrates.'* 
When  the  mean*  were  not  wanting,  women  wore 
ilankets,  whieh  wera  in  gennral  smaller,  finer,  and 
af  more  splendid  and  beaatiftal  colours  than  those  of 
men  {^oifjiirta  uv^pna}^),  although  men  also  some- 
times displayed  their  fondness  for  dress  by  adopting 
in  these  respe^^ts  the  female  costume.  Thus  Alci- 
biades  was  distinguished  b;  his  purple  blanket, 
whieh  trailed  upon  the  groand  for  a  train  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  CJreeian  as  well  as  Oriental 
dress  (iuariuv  ?/.^f(r'»),  the  general  rule  bcin  that 
the  up|)«'r  tiarmi'iit  slinuld  reach  the  knee,  hut  not 
Ihe  ground.**  When  a  marriage  was  celebrated, 
the  widegfooni  was  eoMpienoos  flroni  the  gay  col* 
our  of  this  part  of  his  dress  *■  The  wofffca  of  an- 
cient art  show  that  weichts  (gtani€$)  were  often 
Attached  to  the  corn'  rs  of  the  paQium  to  kattf  A  in 
its  proper  place  and  form. 

Philosophers  wore  a  ooarse  and  cheap  Uaoket, 
Thieh,  ftwn  being  exposed  to  much  wear,  was 


1.  Uiroaffb  Oreeoe,  vol.  i.,  |i.  US.)  —  S.  (Horn.,  n.,  i.. 
m-m.— Sut ,  Ttwb.,  Tii.,  «58.  Apul.,  Pl«r..  ii..  I  .'-S. 
Mw-s  Fto-ClOTMDt.,  tnm.  1..  tar.  -JS.) — 4.  (Vinf..  vEn.,  iv  .  MS  ) 
-5.  (T«eit.,  Genu..  17.— SuaK  ,  ,»..  i,  3.)— «.  (Diod.  Sir.,  *., 
».>■  -T.  (Anrtnph  ,  Atc»,71S,  TIT,)— S  (Horn.,  Od.,ii.,  102  ; 
I7tt.--Xtn  ,  lint.  (It..  IV..  5,  t  4  j-i*  (Mart.,  riv.,  136.)— 10. 
^Morri*.  «,  T.— Iloin.,  II.,  ivi..  224.— Od..  xii..  3M.-riut..  T)r 
iud..  J..  T3.  rd.  Steph.)-!!.  (Calliin  ,  llrmn.  in  Uian..  IIJ.)— 
tJ.  (Xei)  ,  M  n.,  I.,  fl,  ♦2.)  — 13.  (Plui  ilV  AuJ.,  init.)  — U. 
;V.  H..  TiL,  )  — 15.  (ni..  10  )  —  16.  (Vid.  •lio  Hora..  Od..  v.. 
m.SM:  x.,54S,M8.-Pl«ut.,.Mem.,  IV.,  n..  ».-Hen>d.,  t., 
ly— 17.  (Arirtoplk,  Bod».  M,  7S.  ni.)-18.  (Plat.,  Akik, 

OriJ,  Mel .  ji.,  f(M.^qatatiL.iL,3.Mi.  (JB&b,T.  H^.  li., 
10.  -  Th.  op).,.,  Cbar..  iJ-Ii!.  (Artatopfc., Ftat.,  Ml,  114.- 


called  rpi6uv  snd  tpituri(tv^  (paUmtmm*)  las 
same  was  worn,  also,  bj  poor  persons,'  by  the  Sps^ 
tans,*  and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  hcrmita 
{fativ  rptCuviov,*  sa/rum  rvaticum*).  Iliese  biaa- 
keteers  {rpiSuvo^poi'')  oAen  went  witbont  a  tenia 
and  thf  y  sonutinus  supplied  its  place  by  the  ^eat- 
er size  of  their  pallium.  It  is  recorded  oi  tLe  phi* 
losopher  Antisihenes  that  "he  first  dou;>le4  hi> 
blanket,"*  in  which  contrivance  he  was  folJoMred 
by  his  brother  Cynics,*  and  especially  by  Liop^nes 
who  also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who,  acer,r(':rij^  to 
some,  wa.s  the  inventor  of  this  fashion  '*  Tuc  largp 
pallium,  thus  used,  was  called  4kKXlt(  (dtj-Ln$"% 
and  also  Exoais,  becaose,  being  worn  witbont  the 
fibula,  it  left  the  right  shonlder  bore,  m  seen  ht  the 
preceding  figure  of  Polynircs.  and  in  the  bas-u  if  f 
in  Dodwell's  Tour  already  referred  to  ;»*  and,  when 
a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it  approached 
stiu  more  near  to  the  appearance  of  the  ~ 
sleeved  tnnie,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  wenrins:  the 
pallium,  mentioned  above,  it  was,  on  p.irlicular  oc- 
casions, worn  over  the  head,  and  sometimes  so  as 
to  cover  Ihe  face,  more  especially,  I.  In  concealing 
grief,  or  any  other  violent  amooon  of  the  mind 
II.  In  ca5?e  of  rain  TIT.  In  ofltring  sacrifn^e-i,  and 
in  other  ac  t.s  of  religion.'*  Of  this  custom  1  iiiuin- 
thes  availeil  himself  in  his  famous  picuire  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Ipbigeoia.**  It  is  obvious  how  conve- 
nient the  poliiom  was  for  eonoealing  weapons  or 
poison.  The  use  of  this  garment  to  envelop  the 
whole  prrsoD  gave  origin  to  the  metaphorical  appli- 
cation oi  the  verb  ptdliare,  meaning  to  hide  or  dis- 
semble.   ( Vid.  AsobLA.) 

Under  the  Roman  Re|mhUc  and  the  raily  en*, 
perors,  the  Tooa  was  worn  hy  men  instead  o!  tha 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  lai 
therefore  considered  that  to  hv.  pallialus  or  suc^riu 
instead  of  being  togalus  imiicaied  an  alTectation  of 
Grecian  or  even  barbarian  manners  {G^etc  ptlH» 
amictut,"  Gr^i  valUaii'*).  Caseins,  on  lie  reltttn 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the  Hootans  (i» 
hy  addressing  them  in  a  plaid  (ttraiadort 
lagulv)  and  trowsers.  (Vtd  Bracc^.)'*  .\  small 
square  eloth  (pa//io/um)  was,  however,  worn  hy  the 
Romans  on  tlietr  beads  instead  of  a  hat,  when  tbcy 
were  sidtfj  or  infim  ;**  and  aome  of  lham  even 
adopted  the  Greeit  paUinm  inatead  of  the  Romaa 
toga.*' 

Among  the  Oreeks  aa  among  ourselves,  the  man 
ufacture  of  sheets,  blankets,  and  other  kinds  of 
etoth  employed  diflhrent  classes  of  worfc-peopla, 

The  coarser  kinds  of  blankets  were  made  in  Mega- 
ris,  where  this  was  the  staple  trade  of  the  country, 
the  work  being  pcrfomied  hy  slaves  **  At  Athens 
there  was  a  general  cloth  tnarket,  called  ^r(o«»> 
%t{  dyop**-" 

P.\T.M.\     I.  (Fid.  Pes.)    vH.  (?«t.  PBlBni.) 

i'.XL.MlPES.    (Kii  Pes.) 
PALUDAMENTUM.  according  to  Varro**  and 

1.  (Aristop'i.,  Plut.,  897.  — Alhtn  ,  v.,  p.  21 1.  *.  —  Tlifitii»t.. 
Oral..  X,.  p.  153.  cd.  Dindorf.)— 2.  (Apul.,  Flond.,  i.)— 3.  (lf«- 
u!i.  Do  Dir.,  p.  t>4,  cU.  Rciike.  —  Tolvrn.,  Strml.,  ni..  S5.)— 4. 
(AthcD.,  lii.,  p.  S33,  «.— JSliwi.  V.  H.,  vii.,  13.)— 9.  (SraMn 
B|iiflU,  147.)— 0.  (Hieron.,  Viu  Hilar.)— 7.  (P)Uladii,  IIm«.I«w 
m  Viu  Senp.)  — 8.  (Diog.  Lwrt.,  ri.,  S,  IS.)  — 9.  (Bnacf. 
ABal.,ii.,  82.— Hot..  Epiu.,  I..  Tii.,  tS.)— id.  (Diof.  i^:*,  ~. 
«,77.H-1I.  (I»id.  Hiip.,On(f..  xi«  .24.)— 1«.  (Plaoi..  M.;,  IV, 
jr  ,  4S.-.«:!ian.  V.  11..  ix.,  34.)  -13.  (Horn..  It  ,  xxiv.,  163  -Ou., 
viiL,  63-M.  —  Xen.,  Cyr.,  v.,  1,  »  4-H.  —  Eiiriji.,  .Snri'l  .  2^1  - 
Inn,  9M.  -  Q.  Curt.,  jr.,  10,  ^  84  ;  v..  12,  «  —  Ovid,  Fa»t  .  u., 
Ml.— 2<l  Sam.,  XT..  30  ;  xix  ,  4.— El*k..  xn^  6.)— 14.  (Anatoph., 
Nub.,  266.)— 13.  (Ovid,  Mrt  .  i.,  IBS,  M6  )-!«.  (Pfin.,  H.  N.. 
xxxT..  10,  a.  36.  «  «.— Val.  Mar.,  viii.,  11,  ».— Quinlil ,  n..  11- 
Cic.  Ontt.,  SS.}— 17.  (Plin.,  Epiat.,  it.,  11.>— 18.  (PU  jl.  Can., 
O.,  iiin  9<— Cie.,  PfaiL,  v.,  5 ;  sit.,  1 — Sutoa.,  Cm.  , «  — ViL 

iiat..li.,  e,  10.)— Ilk  (TMit.,  vaiuj^  s>.)-ao.  (Smc  r 
iL.vH.,t)itt:(Misv.r   
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FALUOAMfiNTUM. 


PA.MBUlOilA. 


Festu*,' originally  Rij^nifieJ  any  ttiUitary  decoration; 
but  the  word  i.-4  alwiivs  used  to  denote  the  cloak 
worn  by  a  Roman  general  commanding  an  army, 
hi*  priociral  offioerd  and  peraoual  attead»Dta|  in 
eontnidiitinetion  to  the  ngim  (wet  Saoom)  of  the 
common  fioldier^,  iiiid  tlie  toga,  or  garb  of  pceoe.  It 
was  llie  practice  fur  a  Koinan  mugintrate,  after  he 
liad  received  imjxriwn  from  the  cutiiiiia  curiata,  and 
offered  up  bU  vows  in  the  Capitol,  to  march  out  of 
the  dty  arrayed  In  the  paladamcntum  (ezire  paluda. ; 

allended  by  Ids  lictors  in  aimila.  attire  (pa/u-  ( 
ilad*  lii-loribiur^);  nor  could  ho  again  enter  the  gates 
until  be  bad  foinuilly  divested  himself  of  this  em- 
blem  of  tnilitarjr  power,  a  ceremony  considered  so 
solcmn  and  ao  Indbpenaable  that  even  the  emperora 
ob«ierve<i  it.*  Hence  Cicero  declared  that  Verret 
bad  sinned  "coM/ra  auitpieia,  contra  omnet  divituuH 
humaniu  reliijioncx,'"  because,  ;iffr;  li-aving  the  city 
in  his  piludnmeutvaa  {cwnpaittdatiix  rxisael),  he  stoic 
back  in  a  litter  to  visit  hii  mUtres!'.* 

The  paludamentum  was  open  in  front,  reached 
down  to  the  knees  or  a  little  lower,  and  hung  loose- 
ly over  the  shoulder?,  bcin;:^  f:i>ti  iR'd  across  the 
chest  bj  a  clasp.  A  foolish  controversy  has  arisen 
among  antiqaarles  with  regard  to  the  [1u^ition  of  thii; 
clasp,  some  asserting  that  it  rested  on  the  right 
fihoulder,  others  on  the  left,  both  parties  nppea)in<_' 
to  ancient  htatnos  and  .«ciili>tiircs  in  support  of  th^i 
several  opinions.  It  i^  evident,  from  the  nature  ol 
the  garment,  os  represented  in  the  three  following 
illttsirations,  that  the  buckle  must  hare  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  weai  iT ;  uccordinj^ly,  in  tlie  fir<t  cut,  which 
contaiuii  two  tignre>>  from  Trajan's  column,  one 
representing  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor  iritil 
a  tunio  and  fringed  paludamentum,  we  tAwenre  the 
elasp  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  this  would  mani- 
festly h(>  its  usual  position  when  the  cloak  w.'if,  not 
used  for  warmth,  for  tints  the  ri;;l>t  hnnd  and  arm 
would  be  fn.-e  and  unembarrassed;  hut  in  the  sec- 
ond cut,  copied  from  thelUccoltii  Moffd,  rmreaenu 
Ing  also  a  Roiaan  empefor,  wc  peroein  uat  ib» 


the  paludamentum  were  essentially,  if  not  abaoliiie- 
ly,  the  same.  Nonius  Marcellua  considers  the  twc 
terms  synonymous,  and  TaeitOB*  tells  how  the 
splendid  nnumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  WM 
viewed  by  Agrippina  dressed  cklamyde  aurata,  while 
Pliny*  and  Dion  Cassius,*  in  narratm;;  the  same 
•toi7«  use  respectively  the  expressions  piUudarKintt> 
mnttttiai  and  ;r?.nurA  iutxf^- 


«Iasp  is  on  the  left  shoulder ;  while  in  the  third,  the 
noble  head  of  a  warrior  from  the  great  mosaic  of 
PomjMMi,  we  see  111*'  paludamrntmn  flying  bac!;  in 
the  charge,  and  the  clasp  nearly  in  front.  It  may 
teaaid  that  the  last  is  a  Grecian  figure :  but  this, 
if  Hue,  ia  of  oo  importanee,  ainee  the  cblaroys  and 


1.  (•.         (Cic  od  Faa.,  nIL,  !•.)-<•  (I«*v-» 
».)-4.<T*e»..Hii».,«.,r~ 
A.  (b  V(ir..lI.,T.»lI.) 
4  V 


The  colour  of  the  ()ahidamentum  was  comraonl) 
white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  was  marked  and  re- 
roembered  that  Crassus,  on  the  morning  of  thti  talal 
battle  of  CarrhsB,  went  forth  in  a  dark-coiuureu 
mantie.* 

PALI'S,  a  Pole  or  Stake,  was  used  in  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tirones  had  to  attack  it  as  il  it 
had  been  a  i«al  enemy ;  hence  this  kind  of  exercise 
is  sometimes  called  P«/«t«.»  Juvenal*  alludes 
it  when  he  savs,  "  Quia  non  ritht  rulnera  pall !"  aod 
Martiar  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  stipes,  "Ant 
nudi  atipitts  ictus  hcbes."* 

PAMBOIOTIA  {UoftiotuTia),  a  festive  panegyna 
of  all  the  Bmotlans,  whicb  the  grammariana  com- 

parr  with  the  Panathentea  of  the  Atticans  and  tb» 
Panioma  ot  the  lonians  The  principal  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  common  worsiiip  of  Athena 
Itonia.  who  had  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coronea,  near  vrhich  the  panegyris  was  held.' 
From  Polybius,'"  it  appears,  that  during  this  national 
festival  no  war  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  am' 
that  in  case  of  a  war  a  truce  was  always  concluded 
The  panegyris  ia  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  "  It 
IS  a  disputed  point  whathCTthe  Pambcotia  had  anjr_ 

1.  (Ann.,  xii.  «•.)-«.  m.  N..  X...U..  3.)-3.  (Ix.,  33.)-4 
(Via.  M«x„  i.,  «.  ♦  ll.-Compare  PUn..  II.  V,  rxn..  l.-ITir 
tia»,  D.  B«no  Afric.  c.  5:.)-5.  (Veget ,  I.,  ^^l'^^'!-^^;^ 
-r.  (»....  M.  ♦  e.)-8.  (Broker,  0«Uuj.i.,P  "J*-)-*!**''*??- 
«.,  p.  411. -P«a.  .  IX  .  31,  •  10— I*  (fir,  tsiSf  »••)—" 
(Aant.Ninil  p.774.FJ 
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PANATHEN.£A. 


eking  txi  do  with  the  political  coustltutiun  orB<Botia, 
or  with  the  relation  of  its  several  towns  to  Thebes, 
wbicli  was  at  ihcir  head  The  question  is  discussed 
in  Saiiile  Croix,  Dcs  gouvcrncmenls  fiderat.,  p  211, 
fcfl. — Ilaoul  Rwhelte,  Sur  la  forme  tt  I'admmialr. 
it  Vital  fidiraiif  du  Biotient,  in  the  Mem.  de  FAead. 
iet  Tnscripl  ,  vol.  viii.  (1827),  p.  214,  &c.  — Waob- 
UUUll),  Hdl  Alt.,  I  ,  i-.  p.  128,  (Sec. 

PANATHEN-£A  {llavadijvaia),  the  greatest  and 
nost  splendid  of  the  festivals  celebrated  in  Attica 
a  bonuur  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of  Athena 
Polias,  or  tlie  protectress  of  the  city.  It  was  aaid 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,'  and  its 
origiiial  name,  down  to  the  time  uf  Theseus,  was 
believed  to  have  been  Athenaea ;  but  when  Theseus 
uaiU'd  all  the  AtUcaiw  into  one  body,  tbia  festivai, 
which  then  became  the  common  festival  of  all  At* 
licans,  was  called  Panalhenasa.*  According  to  this 
account,  It  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of  tiie  festi 
tral  was  derived  from  that  of  the  city ;  but  the 
original  name  Athensa  was  undoubtedly  derived 
iTum  that  of  the  goddess,  and  the  sobeequent  appel- 
lation Panaihenaea  merely  signifies  the  festival  of 
Athena,  common  to,  or  celebrated  by,  all  the  Attic 
tribes  ccqjointly.  Panathemea  arc  indeed  men- 
tioned as  having  been  celebrated  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Theseas,*  bat  these  writers  merely  transfer 
a  name  i-onuiion  in  their  own  days  to  a  time  when 
It  \v  a>  not  yet  applicable.  The  Panathensa,  which, 
as  far  as  the  character  implied  in  the  name  is  con- 
cerned, must  bo  regarded  as  an  mstiiuiiun  of  i'he- 
leua,  were  eelchrited  onoe  in  every  year.*  AU 
•writers  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival 
agree  in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Panathenaea, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  hlaimg  iIku  the 
former  were  held  every  fifth  year  {:rivTatTiifu(), 
while  llie  latter  were  celebrated  once  in  every  year. 
Libaniiis,*  by  mistake,  oaUa  the  lesser  Panathenaea 

The  time  when  the  lesser  Panailieriu'a  (which 
are  mostly  called  Panathentea.  wiiliout  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
a^jeotive  itejvAo)  were  oelebnted,  is  deacribMl  by 
Produs.*  m  a  vague  manner,  as  fallowing  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Bendidia ;  from  which  Meursins  in- 
fers that  the  Paiiathena:a  were  held  on  the  day 
after  the  Bendidia,  that  is,  on  the  SOih  of  Tharge- 
lion.  Petitus,*  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenes^  that  Uie  Panathenca  must  have  All- 
en iri  the  month  of  Hecatombson,  and  Corsini*  has 
farther  proved,  from  the  same  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes, that  the  (jpstival  must  have  commenced  be- 
Ibre  the  SOth  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add  thai 
it  was  probably  on  the  ITIh.  CHnton**  haa  revived 
the  opinion  of  Meursius." 

The  great  Panathena*a  were,  according  to  the 
ananimous  accounts  ol  the  ancients,  a  pentaetens, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad.'* 
nmclus"  states  that  the  great  Pansthenasa  were  hdd 
on  the  28th  of  Hecatombcon.  This  statement, 
however,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Panathenea  only  lasted  fonme  day;  but  Proclus,  in 
mentioning  this  particular  day,  was  probably  think- 
iof  of  the  moifc  solemn  day  of  the  festival  on  which 
the  grant  procession  took  place,'*  and  which  was,  in 
I  prabability,  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is 
stated  thai  the  ftstival  laslsd  fbr  several 


1.  (HanoenL,,  a.  t.  IlaMiA^Mua,— Marai.  Par.,  Epu,  I0.>— t. 
ffins,,  4  l.-nal.,  TbM- M^pollod.,  iU.  U, «  0.- 
ilrafau.  Port.  asMB..  H.,  IS.— SvM.,    ▼.  IIn«illiiw«.)--S. 

/Apollo«>  <  >i*-'  19.  *  7  — Diod..  iv..  «0.)— 4.  (irupea^  Said.,  •. 
w.y—S.  (kijum.  ad  Deniasth.,  .Mid.,  p.  SIO.)— t.  (ad  nUt.,  Tim., 
p,  »,  *«    -  •  (Lejf.  Alt  ,  p.  18.)— 8.  (c.  TiniocT.,  p.  706.)— 9. 

(F«»t.  Alt  Si'.  Ac.!— 10.  (F«»t.  IIcllcii..  I),.  p.  332,  Ac.)— 

tl.  <Camp*rf  H.  A.  Muller.  Panatiunaica,  c.  S.)-IS.  (BOckfa. 
Siaat*..  II.,  p.  lex  Ac}— IS.  (sd  flsb  Tin.,  p.  •.)— 14.  (Umi- 
ri^  ac.) 


I  pose,  with  BSckh.  that  the  great  PanatheoBS 

,  place  on  the  same  days  of  the  r^.'^rth  of  Hecaioin- 
I  bcon  on  which  the  lesser  Panathens?  were  held, 
{ and  that  the  latter  were  not  held  at  M  in  tbuss 
years  in  which  the  former  were  oelsbratedk  New 
I  if,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  lesser  Panathewm 
commenced  on  the  17th.  and  the  last  day  of  tht 
I  greater  festival  fell  on  the  28ih  ol  Hecaiomb.Ton, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  believing  that  the 
lesser,  aa  well  aa  the  mreater  Panatheaasa,  lasted  fn 
twelve  days,  that  is,  Ihrn  the  ITIh  tn  the  S8th  vt 
Hecaldiiiba^on.  This  time  is  nol  tm*  .ong.  if  ve 
consider  that  the  ancients  themselves  call  the  Pan- 
athensa  the  longest  of  all  festivals,'  and  if  we  bea. 
in  mind  the  great  variety  of  games  and  ceremooiet 
that  took  plaoe  during  the  season.  When  the  dis> 
tinction  between  the  greater  Btid  lesser  Panathcnaea 
was  introduced  is  not  certain,  but  the  foruitr  arc 
not  mentioned  before  Ul.  66,  3,'  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  that  th^y  wero  instituted  a  short 
time  before  01.  M,  perhaps  by  Piststratos,  for  sbosl 
his  time  certain  innovations  were  made  in  the  oelfw 
bration  of  the  Panathenea,  as  is  mentioned  below. 
The  principal  (litlerence  between  the  two  festivals 
only  was,  that  the  greater  one  was  more  solema, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  the  peplas  of  Athena  was 
carried  to  her  temple  in  a  most  magnificent  pn^ 
cession,  v^  hich  was  not  held  at  the  lesser  Panathe 
ntea. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusements  of  the 
PanaibenBa  were:  ridi  aaertteea  of  bolls,  foot, 

horse,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lamf^dephoria ;  rhap^Kli.sts  rec? 
ted  the  p<M>ins  of  Homer  ai)ii  tjtlu  r  i  ikm  I.-,  pbdos- 
ophera  disputed,  cockfights  were  exhibited,  and  ths 
people  indulged  in  8  variety  of  other  anmnnMBli 
and  entertainments.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  sn^ 
posed  that  all  these  soleronities  and  games  tool 
place  at  the  Panathenea  from  the  earliest  liraei 
Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and  chariot  races  aud 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  legends  belonging  to 
the  period  anterior  to  the  reign  <m  Theaeus.*  The 
prise  in  these  eontesia  was  a  vase  filled  with  ofl 
from  the  ancient  and  sacred  olive-tree  of  .Athena  on 
the  acropolis.*  A  great  many  of  such  vases,  called 
Panatlu  naic  vases  ((i/i<>o/x({-  llava6ip/aiKw*y,  have  in 
late  years  been  found  in  Etnuria,  fioutbm  Ita^, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  represent  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  tht;  various  con- 
tests and  games  in  which  these  vases  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.  The  contests  themselves 
have  been  accurately  described  from  these  vaaes  bj 
Ambroech,'  and  the  prohaUe  order  in  whieh  they 
took  place  has  !>epn  defined  by  Muller. • 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  only  read  by  rhapso- 
dists  at  the  great  Panathenca;*  and  this  custom 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Piaiatretua  or  of  hia  aoo 
Hipparehtts,  after  these  poems  had  been  ooOeeted. 
AAerwanI  the  works  of  other  epic  poets  were  also 
recited  on  this  occasion. Songs  in  praise  ol  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  appear  to  have  been  airmng 
the  standing  customs  at  the  Panathenca.  Musical 
contests  in  singiDg,  and  in  playing  the  flute  sod  tlis 
cithara,  were  not  introduced  at  the  Panathcnr  a  until 
the  lime  of  Pericles ;  they  were  held  in  the  Od«> 
um."  Tlir  lirst  who  gained  the  victory  in  these 
contests  was  Pbryius,  in  Ul.  81,  1."  The  prixe  fn 

I.  (SdwI. ad  Buipw,  Bae.,  «M.  — Aratidg  FSMlk,  ^  lOl 
-1.  (Schol.  ad  Atiatoph..  Nttb„  S8».)-S.  (TitaojdW., M  t  i 

50.  —  Haro.!.,  T..  M.)  —  4.  (Apollod.  and  Diod..1l.  ec.  — flait 
The*.  24.)-5.  (Pind.,  Nem.,  i.,  35, 4 r.— Schol.  ad  S«|*.,  (14 
Col..  e«t.J-6.  (Athcn.,  p.  199.)— 7.  (AnnnJ.  dtl.  Inatit.,  1811k 
p.  M-«9.)— e.  (I.  c.  p.  m,  &C.J-9.  (Lyciirg..  r.  J^r.,  p.  tSl.) 
—10.  <Plai.,  IIipp«rch.,  p.  SIB,  B.— JEliaa.  V.  U.,  niL,  £)— II 
(Plut  ,  Pincl..  IS.)— 11.(MnL  sd  Ariiwph,,  Vsk.  9fh~ 
1  Mam.  Par.,  Ep.,  <4.) 
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t.M  Victors  in  the  musical  contrats  wns,  as  in  the 
gjrinnaslic  contesta,  a  vase,  but  with  aa  additional 
diaplet  of  olive-biMieliM.'  Cyclic  choruses  and 
other  kiads  of  danow  wm  atoo  jwrfonMd  «t  the 
Pmatheotta.*  and  tlie  pjrrrliio  danee  in  armoor  te 
expressly  mentioned.'  Of  the  discussions  of  phi- 
loaupht  and  orators  at  the  Panatheniea  we  still 
Si,-,  two  specimens,  the  ^yog  Uavad^vaiKoc  of 
I  and  that  of  Aristidea.  HerodoCiia  ia  aaid 
10  haTO  recited  hia  history  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
Panatliena?;i.  The  management  of  the  {james  aod 
tunlesl3  wa3  intrusted  to  persons  called  udXaOeuu, 
^boso  number  was  ten,  one  being  taken  from  every 
(lihe.  T^ir  oflkse  lasted  from  one  great  Paoatbe- 
naie  featbal  to  the  other.*  It  was  fbrmeriy  be- 
lieved, on  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Lacrtius,'  that 
dramatic  repre^ntalions  also  took  place  at  the  Pan- 
athenffia,  but  this  niiatalw  hae  heen  elearly  refuted 
by  fioofch.* 

The  lampadepboria,  m  toreb*nw8  of  the  Fwia- 

thenasa,  has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth,'  with  that  of  the  Bcndidia. 
On  whdt  day  it  was  held,  «.nd  m  what  relation  it 
Stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though  it 
ia  ctear  that  it  most  have  taken  place  io  the  even- 
ing. It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
the  lampadephoria  only  took  place  at  the  great  Pan- 
alhtntea,  but  this  rests  upon  tlie  feeble  testimony 
of  Libanius,*  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
thia  lampedephetia  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Pan- 
athenca  in  general,  without  the  epithet  /tryuXo, 
which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  waa  common 
to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Elyraologicum  Magnum.* 
The  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  lampadephoria  was 
nrohabljr  the  lampaa  UaelA  which  he  dedicated  to 
Hennea.^* 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  ilie  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  [ilace.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  part.->  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro- 
daotimi  Another  instanoe,  in  thia  respect,  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathensa  is  represented  in  tlie  great  pri)- 
ceaaioo.  But  they  neither  repreaent  ail  the  solem- 
nitiea — for  the  lampadephoria  and  aoroe  of  the  gym- 
nastic contests  are  not  represented — nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacnliced 
beauty  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  thfe  solemni- 
ties in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded 
one  another  at  the  festival.  In  fact,  we  aee  in 
thc»c  sculptun^  the  flute  and  cithara  players  rep- 
resented as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on 
horseback,  thou<;li  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse 
racing  probably  preceded  the  musical  contests. 
But  we  may  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  other  great 
featinda,  that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  sac- 
rifices. The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenaea  were  very 
munificent ;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
every  colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  time  of  her 
greatness,  every  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  to 
thia'aacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  each."  The  meat 
of  the  victims  appears  to  have  been  dfatriboted 
among  the  people ;  hut,  before  the  feasting  cnm- 
menne£  the  public  herald  prayed  for  the  welfare 
and  prueperity  of  the  Republic.  After  the  battle 
of  Marathon  the  PhUaaoa  were  included  in  this 
prayer,** 

The  chief  aolenaiity  of  the  great  Fnnalbenaa 

1.  (Said.,  1.  T.  navi*94raui.)  —  t.  (Ii{|«„Os  Monet.  Accept., 
■.Ml.:— 3.  (Aristopb.,  Nub.,  M8,  with  tiM  mIioI.)-^.  (PoUux, 
Oboo.,  •'Ui^  t,  8.}--A.  (lii..  50.  —  Compare  Saidae,  •.  r.  Ttrpa- 
(Orae.  Tne.  Priudn.,  p.  307.)— 7.  (Hell.  Alt.,  li.,  9, 
p.  MO.)— 8.  (Arirfin- w>  Denoeth.,  Mid.,  p.  510.)— 0.  (t.  r.  K<p<i- 
Kudi.j  — 10.  (BOckh,  Coip.  Inecript.,  i.,  n.  843,  'iSO.)  — II. 
VMti.  ad  Ariatopa^  Nob,,  W>.)— li  iBaiwl..  vi..  IIU 


was  the  magnificent  procession  t<i  the  Temple  al 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  above,  probably 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season 
The  opinion  of  Creuzer,*  that  this  procession  also 
took  plaee  at  the  lesser  Panathentea,  is  opposed  tu 
all  ancient  authorities  with  the  exception  of  the 
scholiasts  on  Plato*  and  on  Aristophanes,'  and 
these  scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confustctt 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
ceaaion  ia  represented  m  the  Aieie  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples  The  Je 
seription  and  explanation  of  this  niagnihcent  worii 
of  art,  and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  WVHIU 
lead  ua  too  far.*  The  chief  oiMect  of  thia  proees* 
men  was  to  carry  the  pcploa  of  tlie  gMUeaa  to  her 
J  temple.  Thi.s  jtepluj  was  a  crocus-cohmnd  gar> 
j  ment  for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidena  caUed 
\  ipyaoTivai.*  (Compare  Arrhephoria  )  Initweve 
woven  Enoeladua  and  the  gianta,  aa  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  goddeaa.*  Prodoa'  says  ^at  the 
figurea  on  the  peplus  represented  the  Olympic  god? 
conquering  the  giants,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  sub- 
ject represented  on  a  peplus  worn  by  an  Athena 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  later  timea,  when  the  Atheniana  orer- 
whelmed  Demetrius  and  Antigonus  with  their  flat- 
teries, they  also  decreed  that  their  images,  along 
with  those  of  the  gods,  should  be  woven  into  the 
peplus."  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple 
by  men,  but  suspended  fnm  the  mast  of  a  ahip;* 
and  this  ship,  which  was  at  other  times  kept  near 
the  Areopagus,"  waa  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  by  subterraneous  machine*.  What  these  ma- 
chmes  may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscuri- 
ty. The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Ceramicus, 
near  a  ncnmnent  called  Lecoonnm,"  to  the  temple 
of  Deroeter  at  Eleoaia,  and  thence  ah»g  the  Pela»' 
gic  wall  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Pythioa  to  the 
Pnyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
statue  of  Mhierva  FoUas  was  adoned  witli  the 
peplaa. 

In  thia  proeeaaion  netriy  the  whole  popnhtion  of 

Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part,  either  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  he  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Partlicnon.  Aged  men  earricd  olive- 
branchea,  and  were  called  i^ajUo^6/wt  young  men 
attended,  at  least  in  earlkr  times,  in  armonr and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of 
.\theiis  carried  ba-skets,  containing  oirerinKs  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  Kavij^poi.^*  Re- 
specting the  part  which  aliens  took  in  thia  proces- 
sion, and  the  dmiea  thegr  had  to  perfignn,  aee  H«w 

DBUraOBIA. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic  were 

rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Panathe- 
ntea, and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  event 
during  the  gymnaatic  contests.'*  Prisoners,  also, 
were  allowed  to  eigay  fireedom  during  the  great 
Panathencs.** 

(Compare  J  Mcursii,  Panalhenaa,  liber  ,'nnfrularu, 
Lugd  Hat.,  1619;  C.  Hoffmann,  PanatLyuakoi, 
Cassel,  1835,  8vo  ,  H.  A.  Miiller,  Panatkenaiea, 
Bono,  1837.  8to  ;  C.  O.  Midler'a  Diaaertation,  Qsa 
stmi  Um^ort  PsnaAMueasmors  uMntU  ftst,  wmeh 


1.  (SvralMiL,  H.,  p.  «IO.)-2.  (RepuW..  imt.)-3.  (Eqnit.,  Sfl«.) 
4.  {Vid.  Sttiart,  Antiq,  of  Athon*.  vol.  li.— Leake,  Topogr.  of 
Athcni,  p.  215,  ic— C.  O.  Muller,  Hmdboch  der  Arebtol  d*i 
Kunst,  t>  118.— li.  A.  Miillpr,  Panath.,  p.  96,  Ac.)— 5.  (Hf»y<-h., 
g.  ».)_«.  (Eurip.,  Ilec  .  466.— Schol.  ta  Ariitoph.,  E(jii:t  ,  560 
Said.,*,  r.  n/rVo(  — Virif.,  Cir.,  29.  Ac- Cnrnjiare  Plat.,  Eu- 
thyd.,  p.  6.1—7.  (ad  Pint..  Tjni,)— 8.  (Plut.,  DtTuctr.,  10.)  — ». 
(Schol.  Hum  .  II.,  734.— Philoitr.,  Vu.  Swh.,  j.,  5,  p.  540  - 
Compare  B&ckh,  OnM.  Tiw.  Priso..  p.  in,  Scfc—Sdiot.  ad 
Aristoph.,  Pac.,4ia)— 10.  (nm.,  u,ti,^  1.>--I1.  (ThnenL,  i,, 
90.)— 13.  (Eiym.  Ma^o.  and  Handk,  a.  *.)—!>.  (Timer.l..  Ti.. 
SO.)— 14.  (Ilarpocr.,  ■.  t.  K«»9MMf.~Coaiiiara  TlMHTd,,  L  •■] 
—19.  (Demmth..  Dc  Corona,  p. 909.  —  Compan  UmnttvLFim 
ath.,  p.  43.)  — 16.  (Ulp  an  ad  Denii«th.,  c.  TlMSr.,  fi,  W 
Coaipaiv  l>aaaaUk,  U«  Pala.  Lag.,  p.  SM.) 
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PANCRATIl'M. 


•  lepiiutad  m  tlM  Philological  Muaeum,  foL,  ii^  n. 
IS7-S36.) 

PANCRATI AST.E     (  ViJ  Pxscr. . ti  vm  ) 

PANCRAT  IUM  {irayapuTiov)  is  derived  from 
itw  and  itp&ro(,  and  accordingly  tifttifiea  an  ath- 
letic game,  in  which  aU  the  powen  of  the  Qghter 
were  called  into  action.  The  panoratium  was  one 
of  the  games  or  j^ymnastic  cnnlesls  winch  were  ex- 
hibited nf-  all  the  great  festivals  of  Greece  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  (rrvyfi'/  atid  ^tuXtj), 
and  wa»  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or  hard 
exereiaee  (uYuvioftara  ^apia  or  papvrepa),  on  ac- 
count of  the  vi(»l(Mit  exertions  it  retiuired,  and  for 
his  reason  it  was  iiui  much  practised  in  ihc  Kynx- 
nasia  ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  probably 
not  without  modificatioas.  to  render  it  easier  for  the 
hoys.  Aecording  to  the  ancient  physicians,  it  had 
very  rarely  a  beneficial  infliii-nco  iipi)n  health.' 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pjiK-ruiiiiin  was  forbidden, 
)Ut  the  name  was  there  applied  lu  a  tierce  and  ir- 
egiilar  fight,  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
>ven  biting  and  eeratehing  were  not  oneommon. 
md  in  which,  in  short,  everything;  was  allowed  by 
whicii  one  of  tlie  parties  luiijlit  hope  to  overcome 
;he  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game  nor 
tbo  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and.  as  it 
was  not  intraduoed  at  the  Olympic  games  until  01. 
33,*  wo  may  presume  that  the  game,  though  it  may 
have  existed  long  before  in  a  rude  state,  was  not 
t)rouijhl  to  any  degree  of  perfection  until  a  short 
lime  before  that  event.  It  is  scarcely  possible  tu 
ateakof  an  inventorof  the  pancratium,  as  it  must 
biaire gradually  arisen  oat  of  a  rude  mode  of  fighting, 
whiob  is  eustomary  amonsf  all  uncivilized  nations, 
and  W'Wch  was  krpt  up  at  Spart  i  in  its  original 
stale.  But  the  Greeks  regarded  Theseus  as  the  in- 
Tenter  tf  the  pancratium,  who,  for  want  of  a  sword, 
wan  jaid  to  bare  used  this  mode  of  fighting  against 
tba  Mimtaiuin.*  Other  legends  represented  Hera- 
eleaaa  having  fjeen  victor  in  the  panr-raiium,*  and 
later  writers  maki;  oilier  heroes  also  tight  the  pancra- 
tium ;*  but  those  arc  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancra- 
liom  was  once  introduced  at  Olympia,  it  aoon  found 
its  way  also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Oreeee, 
and  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  we  also 
hnd  It  practised  in  Italy.  In  01.  145  the  pancratium 
lor  boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  viictaiy  was  Phadi- 
rous.  a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.*  This  innova- 
lion  had  been  adopted  before  in  others  of  the  na- 
1 1  anal  games,  and  m  the  61st  Fyihiad  (01.  lOS)  wc 
find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaides  as  victor 
in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games.'  At  the 
Isthmian  games  tie  paneratinm  for  boys  is  not  meno 
tioned  till  the  reign  of  Dornitian  ;'  but  this  may  be 
merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may  have  been 
practised  long  l)efore  thai  tune 

Philostratus'  says  that  the  pancratium  of  men 
was  the  most  beantifiil  of  all  atbletie  eentests ;  anS 
the  combatants  must  certainly  have  shown  to  the 
spectators  a  variety  of  beaviiilul  and  exciting  spec- 
tacles, as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and  wrestling  ap- 
peared here  united.'*  The  combatants  in  the  pan- 
cratium did  not  use  the  oestus,  or  if  they  did.  It  was 
the  luavrec  /ia7.aKiJTepoi  (tid.  Ckstus),  so  that  the 
hands  remained  free,  and  wounds  were  not  easily 
inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiasta; 
{irayKpanaarai)  or  irofifuixoi."  They  fought  naked, 
and  had  their  bodies  anointed  and  covered  with 
sand,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  take  hold  of 

1  (Mcrcanalii,  I)»  Art*  GrmiiMt..  v.,  7.)— S.  (Pan*.,  t.,  6,  t 
I.)— 3.  (9ch..!  ».l  Pinit.,  Nem.,  r.,  fi».)-4.  (Paui.,  ».,  8.  «  I.- 
Hrfin.,  Fat>,  2T3)— y  (I.ann,  PKanral.,  iv.,  6IJ,  Ac.)— 6. 
(Paui.,  ».,  S.  m  fin.)— 7.  (Paus.,x  ,  T,  i  3  )— 8.  (CjTiini.  Dii- 
•ert.  Agon  ,  p.  101.)— «  (Im*?  ,  n.,  )— 10.  (Arnlot.,  Rhet  ,  i., 
riat.,$|rnip.  ii.,p  «H,C.>-il.  tPollui  Oaom..  ui.,IO,ft.} 
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one  anutber.*  In  cases  where  the  oouv^  U  tnc 
paneratiastB  were  not  regolated  by  strict  rules,  H 

might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen,  that  the  fight- 
ers made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails  ;*  but  such  ir 
regularities  probably  did  not  ooeor  at  any  ot  llie 
great  public  games. 

When  two  paneratiastn  began  their  oodest,  the 
first  object  whi<'li  each  of  them  attempted  to  ac 
complish  was  to  gam  a  favourable  position.  fMrh 
trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that  tbe  sun 
might  shine  in  his  lace,  or  that  oihei  imxnvenien- 
ces  might  prevent  his  fighting  with  eaeoess.  TMs 
struggle  (u)(Ji'  -rrriH  rijr  rjruatu^)  Was  only  the  in- 
troduction lo  the  real  contest,  though,  in  certain  ca- 
ses, this  preparatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
tbe  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  and  ennipel 
him  to  give  up  farther  resistance.  Sostratus  ol 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  tnccs  • 
When  the  real  contest  began,  each  of  the  fighteis 
might  commence  by  boxing  or  wrestling,  according- 
ly  as  he  thought  be  shooM  be  more  sooeeaafnl  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  victory  was  not  de- 
cided until  one  of  the  parties  was  killed  or  lift^  up 
a  finger,  thereby  declaring  that  he  was  iin.ible  to 
continue  the  contest  either  from  pain  or  fatigue.* 
It  usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  fall  to  t^e 
ground,  and  the  wrestling  which  then  commenrci 
was  called  iivaO.ivo'^ti'/.r}.  and  continued  till  one  ol 
the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrbi- 
chion  or  .\rrachion,  of  Phigalia  in  01. 64.*  .\  lively 
description  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is  given  by 
Philostratus  '  Sometimes  one  of  the  fighters  fell 
down  on  bis  back,  on  purpose  that  he  might  thus 
ward  oflT  the  attacks  of  his  antagonist  more  easily, 
and  this  ia  pairibape  the  trick  called  vTruiir/uoc-  Tte 
usual  mode  of  making  a  person  fall  was  to  put  one 
fool  behind  his.  and  then  to  push  him  backward,  Ol 
to  seize  him  round  his  body  in  such  a  manner  thst, 
the  upper  part  being  the  heavier,  the|MaOa  lost  hts 
balance  and  thus  feU.  Hence  the  exprossir:ns  mi- 
aw  Xaf£avttM,fveo^ijalSi^92fi9Waj^n:tVy  tu  fiiaa  Ix'tp, 
^ti  fi^pdv  owf^t  Ac*  Tnn  annniad  wondent  vap- 


resents  two  pain  of  paocratiast* ;  tbe  one  on  th« 

right  hand  is  an  example  of  the  uvaxKit  oiraXji,  and 
that  on  the  left  of  the  fuaoXaSelv.  They  are  tiken 
from  Krause's  Gi/mruultk  unJ  Ai;onisiik  A.  HcUcn., 
Taf ,  xxi.,  b..  fig.  35,  b.  31  b  ,  where  they  are  cop- 
ied respectively  from  Grivaud,  Ru.  d.  Mm.  AMt,, 
vol.  i.,  pi.  80,  SI,  and  Knuae,  Signtmm.  set  tesnsi, 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratuim  fii.st  mentioned  inlhf 
games  which  Caligula  gave  to  Uie  people.*  Aftei 
this  time  it  aeema  to  have  become  eztran^  popn 


I.  (Philait.,  I.  e.— ArlMopli.,  Pul,  MS.)— t.  iPhlliat ,  I.  e.-> 

Lucian,  Demonax,  r.  49. — Plut.,  7  >c-  Apoph.,  p.  t34  D.,  atf 
Frmne.)— 3.  (.IJich.,  c  CtMiph.,  p  -".       Stcpk.) — 1.  (Poot 
vt.,  4,<)  1.1—5.  (Faber,  Agun.jt  .  i.,  I      «.  (V*<i«.,  viii.,      1 1 
Ac— En«.    ,  Chron.,  p.  150.  Scali?.)-      (1.        •  (atl*  f  mt 
EuMb..  Chroo.,  p.  48.)— S.  (Dion  Cw«  >u..  13J 
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h*!.  ami  Justinian  {Novfll ,  <  v  ,  <•  ,  provided  nuy- 
taptnv  be,  as  some  suppose,  a  m  iiake  for  travw/xi- 
riof)  made  it  one  of  the  seven  soleninitiit(«]p»o«}o0 
which  the  consuls  bad  to  provide  for  the  anwwement 
af  the  people. 

SovrrnI  of  the  Greek  panrratiasta*  have  Ijcen  im- 
aioriiilizt'tl  itj  the  epinician  o«les  of  Pindar,  name- 
y,  Timodemus  of  Athens,'  Melissus  and  Strepsi- 
sdes  or  Thebes,*  Aristoclides,  Cleaoder,  and  Phy- 
jieidee  of  .f:?ina.*  and  a  hoj,  Pytheaa  of  JE^aim.* 
But,  hf.viiirs  t(lr^.-,  tho  uMui's  of  a  great  manyolh* 
er  victors  ni  the  |ianfratiuiu  arc  known.* 

The  diet  and  training  of  tlie  pancratiastw  was 
tho  same  as  that  of  other  alhlets.*    ( Ki4.  Ath- 

PANDECT.f:  or  DIHESTA.  In  the  last  moDth 
of  the  yeai  A.D.  530,  Jubtinian,  by  a  constitution 
addressed  to  Tribonian,  einpowerfd  linn  to  iiaiiiL'  a 
coiuinission  for  the  purp(Me  of  forming  a  code  out  of 
Ih*  writings  of  those  jurists  who  had  enjoyed  the 
jus  respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  etn- 
p<'ror.  "  anttquarum  prudfntium  quihus  auttoritatem 
:on»^rilfndarum  tnterprttan'lcriuivjHr  hi:<un  sarralis- 
*tm  frtnctptt  prirliufrunt  "  The  compilation,  liovv- 
ever,  eoaiprtoca  extract:^  from  aoise  writers  of  the 
repuhliean  period. '  Tud  yean  wtn  allowed  lor  the. 
complecion  of  the  work.  The  instmettons  of  the 
emperor  w^ere,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  nmit 
what  WH8  antiquated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  unne- 
eeaaary  repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions,  and 
to  niaJie  mich  other  chaiMea  as  ahoald  prodooe^  out 
of  the  in<tBa  of  ancient  jariatieal  writhiga,  a  oseffal 
and  com|  |pte  body  of  law  (juM  antiquum).  The 
compilaticn  was  to  be  distributed  into  tifly  books, 
and  the  bt.oks  were  to  be  subdivided  into  titles  {tit- 
mm)  The  worit  was  to  be  named  Digesta,  a  Latin 
term  radii  ating  an  arrangement  of  materials,  or 
Pandectrr,  a  Gr«'ek  word  expressive  of  the  cnm- 
prehensivf  ncss  of  ibe  work  It  was  also  declared  ! 
ihat  no  rDMirnentaries  should  be  written  on  this  com-  ! 
Dilation,  but  permission  was  given  to  make  paratit-  [ 
n  or  reftienees  to  fMraDel  passages,  with  a  short 
statement  of  their  contents. ■  It  was  also  declared 
Ihat  abbreviations  (sigla)  should  not  be  used  in 
rorininj:  the  text  of  the  Digest.  The  work  was 
completed  in  three  years  ^17  Cal  Jan.,  533),  as  ap- 
pears 1^  a  constitution,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
whieh  cotifirmed  the  work,  and  gave  to  it  legal  an- 
thority.» 

Bf.-,ii].  s  Ti  ihonian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men- 
tioned  aa  having  been  emi^nyed  on  the  work,  among 
whom  were  the  profisaaon  Dorotheua  and  Aiiat«dtia» 
who  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited  fVom  tkalaww 
school  of  Herytus.  and  Theophilus  and  f  'ratinBa»WllO 
resided  at  Constantinople.  The  compilers  made 
use  of  about  two  thousand  different  treatises,  which 
contained  above  3,000,000  lines  (sermw,  arixin),  but 
the  amonnt  retained  in  the  compilation  was  only 
'.50,000  liiK"'!  Tribonian  procured  this  iLirgo  col- 
eciion  of  treatises,  many  of  which  had  entirely  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  a  list  of  them  was  prefixed  to  the 
worii,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Justioiaa.'* 
Sodi  ■  lirt  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Florentioe 
MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
Still  It  i.s  proha!»ly  the  index  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
Btifjlu  1  Tanta,  Ac  " 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
«hieh  are  subdivided  into  titles,  of  whieh  tbeve  are 

1.  (No*.,  ii.)-S.  (btb,Ui.aiMl  vi.)— 3.  flfMi.,  Ui.— iMlu. 
W<t  v«  fNm..  v.)— S.  CComnnFsUowi^  DisMmw 

i«s  is  Lyris, j>.  SIS,  Laadon,  IMI.)— 0.  (Cmfmn  B.  Merenite* 

btiDa  AHe  uymnMt.— J.  H.  KmuM>,  DioCrmiiMtik  ood  Aron. 
*ik  der  Htllonen.  v.il  i.,  p  534-5i«.)  — 7.  (Cmul.  Deo  Aqc- 

■uat.) — S.  (Coti»t.  Dim  .\'ut  .r>  ,  n.  Vi  '  -'.1.  flViiKt.  Timtn,  Ar., 
tud  Ai.'o«£v.)-- 10,  (I'  i.v  r.:,'!,  V,  .  .  1'^  II.  (I'luhln, 
tanMliawn  dtwr  ilra  lot  ex  Fl'Jimiiout.  Rhoio  ,  Miu.,  lu.) 


said  to  be  422.    Under  each  title  are  place«t  ine  «a 
tracts  from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  S.  3 
and  so  on.  with  the  writer's  name  and  the  name 
and  division  of  the  work  Irom  which  the  extract  Is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9m 
No  name  corre<i)ondinj4  to  liber  or  titulus  is  given 
to  these  subdivisions  of  lituli  which  arc  Ibrmed  by 
the  extracts  from  the  several  writers,  but  Justinian 
has  called  them  leges,"  and,  though  not "  laws"  m 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  were,  in  fact, 
•*Iaw;"  and  in  the  same  sense  the  emperor  calls 
the  jurists  "  legislatores."*   The  fifty  books  differ 
materially,  both  in  bulk,  number  of  titles,  and  num- 
ber of  extracts.  The  glossatores  and  their  follow- 
era,  hi  valhrriog  to  the  Digest,  somettanes  indicate 
the  work  by  P,  p,  or  fl,  and  sometimes  by  D  or  fT, 
which  according  to  8<imc  writers  represents  D,  and 
according,'  to  others  represents  IT. 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  fifty  hooka 
into  seven  larger  masses,  called  partes,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  seven  main  divisions  of  the  works 
on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special  reference  to 
the  ruurse  of  instruction  then  established.  Thus 
the  first  pars  comprises  four  books,  the  second  pars 
comprises  seven  books,  and  so  on.' 

The  number  of  wiiten  from  whose  works  ex 
tracts  were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
t(ii)-e  jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Qu.  Mucius  Sca*vola,  the  (Miniifex, 
from  whom  ftior  fragments,  and  .flms  Gallus,  from 
whom  one  fragment  ia  taken ;  but  omitting  Serviua 
Sulpicios  Rams,  who  is  represented  by  AUSmns, 
distin;;uishinK  .f!lius  Galhis  from  Julius  Aquila,  V>- 
nuleius  Irnm  Claudius  Saturninus  ;  assuming  tiidt 
there  is  only  one  Pomponius,  and  O'r.itting  .Sahinua. 
whose  name  ia  erroneoualy  inaerted  in  the  Floren* 
tine  Index.* 

The  following  is  the  list  of  jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Dii^est  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hommelius,  who  lias  ?r- 
ninged  the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  un'.ir''. 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  al|4iabet[cal  or- 
der. The  dates  of  the  jurists  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmem.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proiiorimns  conlrtbiited  tn 
the  Digest  by  each  jurist,  cslmiated  in  the  pages  of 
nommdloa:  (a)  denotes  that  the  contribution  i< 
under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesia.  This  list  in 
eludes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from  many  of  thr 
writers  are  few  and  short  :  Ih^-i-  !r<ini  I'lpian 
which  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  i'aulus, 
Papinian.  Julianus,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cenridiua  Sem 
voh^  and  Oaina  are  the  brgeat. 

DATK. 

Sextua  C«etlia%  ^A**"""*  '  *  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini.  .  .  M 
Alf  enut  Taroa,  a  pupil  of  8er- 

vm-,  S'lIfMci- 
us  Kuiu.'5  and 
contem|H)rary 
with  Cicero .  9 

Farina  itNiUsiWf  .Unknown  ...  («| 

JnUna  Jfuila  .  .  .  perliaps  about 

the  time  of 
•Sep.  Severus  {mf 

Aureliua  ....  Anadiut  Chansius,  Constan- 
tino the  Great  Si 
CalliMtratut .  Caracalla  ...  17| 

Juventtus  ....  Celsua     .  .  Doraitian  and 

Hadrian  ...  23 
Florcnlmut  .  Alex.  Severus  -  4 
Oahu  ....  Hadrian  and  the 

.\ntonini  72 

I.  (Con»l.  Tunta,  Ac,  •,  7.)— 3.  (Connl.  Tant.a,  Ac  ,  «  I6.J 
— 3.  (Ciinst.  Twita,  *c.,  •.  8,  "  fifiturnrims  qtiulrm  [>«i«."  &o  '. 
—i  (ZinuMia,  OMcbichlcdiiliam  PnTtwcbty.  Wi.i 
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PANOECTiB. 


PANDSGM. 


MTC. 

C  JBHm     .  .  .  Odte*  ...  a  contemporary 

of  Cicero  .  .  («) 
....  Htm^gemanus,  Cunstantine 

Uie  Great .  .  91 
.  .  Jtmolemu  .  .  Nemi  and  Ha* 

(Irian      .  .  .  S3^ 

SalTius  Julinmu   .  .  a  pupil  of  Javo- 

lenus  ....  90 

M.  AaiuUits  .  .  UAto  ....  Auguatu*  ...  12 

JBasSSm  Maetr ....  Alex.  Sererna .  10 

Lucius  Vdusius,  ^ferciantt*  .  .  .Antoninus  Pius  8 

Laciua  Ulpiua  .  MareeUu*  .  .  The  Antunini  .  32 ^ 

JBIina  Hardaatw  .  Caracalla  and 

Alex.  Sever- 

ua   JB 

Junius   ^faurieianut  Antoninus  Pius  IJ 

Kutilius  Maxitntu  .    t'nknown  ...  (a) 

Arriua  Menander  .  .  Caracalla  ...  3 

Harennins  .  .  .  Mfdutinus  .  a  pupil  of  D.  UU 

planus   ...  41^ 

Quiiitaa  Mucmt  ScktoIe,  Pontifex 

Max.,  consul 

B.C.  96  .  .  .  1 

Priscus  Neratiua  .  .  Trajan   10 

Loehia  iEmilhia,  P^^hdamf  .  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .  104 

Juatua  Papirixta  .  .  M.  Aurelius  .  .  2^ 

InUlia  Paulus  .  .  .  Alex.  Severus .  297 

Pompotuiu  .  Antoninus  Pius  80 

Liciniusi  ....  Froadtu  .  .  Olho!   6 

Liciniua  Rufiiuu  .  .  .  Caracalla  ...  H 

Massurlaa  .  .  .  Sabinut .  .  .  Tiberius  ....  U 

Claudius  ....  Saturniiau  .TheAntonini  .  1 

Qu.  Cervtdius  .  Scavola  .  .  .  The  Antonini  .  78^ 

I^Mennis  ....  TarTt$Ueiuu  Conunodua  .  .  (a) 
CleoMiia  ....  TertMtnu  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

AntoiifBi  .  .  8i 
Q  Sepi  flaima  TtrtuBimiU,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .  l\ 
Ciaudiua  ....  TVfpftmmw,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  . .  S3 
MvfaaAblliim  Falma  .  .  .  Hadrian  A  An- 
toninus Pius  .  3 
Venuleiiu  .  .  The  Antunini  .  10 
Domititia  ....  Vlpimmt  .  .  S.  Severus  and 

Alex.  Sever' 
oa  614 

C.  .iClius,  the  sixth  on  this  list,  tnu.st  not  be  con- 
nmaded  with  C.  Aquilius  Oallus,  one  of  the  mas- 
ten  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  from  whom  there  is  no 
extract  in  the  Digest.  It  follows,  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  emperor  and  the  plan  of  the  work,  that 
the  extracts  from  the  jurists  arc  iml  always  given 
ux  tbeir  exact  words.  It  is  probable  that  many 
abort  paaaigwa  were  interpolated  or  altered,  aa  a 
matter  of  necessity,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  changes  were  car- 
ried farther  than  tho  nature  of  the  case  required. 
Still  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  changes  are  such 
thM  the  eitncta  from  the  old  juriata  cannot  be  used 
fbr  many  pmpoaea  without  aone  eaotion  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
booki«  and  titles  has  evidently  been  made  according 
".o  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the  list 
jf  tituU  prefixed  to  the  editiona.  Thua  the  28th 
book  treata  ofteatamenta,  of  the  fnstltmion  of  a  he- 
re*, (Sec  .  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments,  and 
of  codicils,  dec. ;  in  fact,  of  matters  appertaining  to 
i:niv(  rsal  succession  by  testament :  the  30th,  Slst, 
and  33d  hooka  treat  of  leneiea  and  fiduciary  be- 
opeata.  There  is  t  meibM  of  arrangeme  nt,  ihere- 
mttt  ao  far  as  general^  lo  brin?  things  of  the  same 
kind  together,  but  the  oonqrilation  has  no  claims  to 
beine  considered  aa  a  aeientifle  amnfeownt  of  tbe 


matter  of  law.  And,  Indeed,  the  cjiApilefa  wf«t 

evidently  fettered  in  this  resp^  nt  !iy  the  pnip<-ior  i 
instructions,  which  required  them  to  arrange  (dige- 
rerc)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  comprised  in  the 
Digeat.  aocordiqg  to  tbe  Code  and  tbe  EdicUrn  Pier> 


It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  tbe 
compilers  of  the  Digest  were  guided  by  any,  and  if 
any,  by  what  principle  in  tbe  arrangement  of  the 
several  extracta  under  tbe  reapective  titles.  Thia 
subject  ia  examined  in  a  ywf  learned  essay  by 
DIuhme,  entitled  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmen'te  in 
den  Pandektentiteln."'  The  investigation  is,  of 
course,  founded  on  the  titles  of  the  several  worka 
of  tbe  juriata,  wliich,  aa  already  obaenred,  are  given 
at  tbe  bead  o*  endi  exlnet;  tboe,  fbr  biatanee.  to 
the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  the  first  seven  ex- 
tracts are  headed  as  follows  :  "  Ulpianus  I.jbro  sex- 
agesimu  quarto  ad  Edictum  ;*'  "  Idem  Libro  prime 
Fideicommiaaoram ; '  "  Idem  Libro  quarto  ad  Sah^ 
num;"  "  Idem  Libro  qointo  ad  Sabinnm  :**  **Paulna 
Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum  ;"  "  Julianus  Libro  trigp- 
simo  tertio  Digestorum ;"  "  Paulus  Libro  seenndo  ad 
Sabinum."  The.se  will  serve  as  samples  ot  the 
whole,  and  wtll  expiam  tbe  following  remarks  Irom 
Bluhme,  wfacee  ooneloaiona  are  theee :  "Tbe  con- 
pilera  separated  all  the  writings  from  which  extracts 
were  to  be  made  into  three  parts,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  three  cominittces.  Each  coinmaiee 
read  through  in  order  tbe  booka  that  bad  fallen  to 
its  lot,  yet  so  that  booka  which  wera  doedy  related 
aa  to  their  contents  were  extracted  at  the  same 
time.  The  books  were  compared  with  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  and  wliat  was  selected  for  the  new  com- 
pilation was  placed  under  a  title  taken  either  from 
the  Code,  the  Edict,  or,  in  caae  of  nectfssity,  fi«n 
the  work  itaelf  which  waa  extracted.  What  came 
under  tbe  aame  title  waa  compared;  repetitiooa 
were  erased;  contradictions  were  got  rid  of;  and 
alterations  were  made  when  the  contents  of  tho  ex- 
tracta seemed  to  require  it.  When  tbe  three  cnro- 
mitteee  had  finiahea  tbeir  kbown,  the  preaent  Di> 
geet  vraa  ibrroed  out  of  tbe  three  ebllections  of  ex- 
tract>s.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  made  that 
collection  the  foundation  of  each  title  which  coi» 
tained  tbe  most  numerous,  or,  at  least,  the  longeal 
extncta.  With  tbeae  they  eompared  the  amdicr 
coDectiona,  atriking  ont,  aa  they  bad  done  befim^ 
repetitions  and  contradictiofis,  making  the  necessa- 
ry addiliuns,  and  giving  more  exact  definitions  and 
general  principles.  What  remained  over  of  the 
smaller  colleciiona  without  having  had  an  apno* 
priate  place  assigned  to  it,  waa  plaoed  after  the  mat 
collection,  and  its  place  in  the  series  after  the  first 
collection  was  generally  determined  by  the  number 
of  extracts. 

"  The  Digeat  doca  not  aeem  to  have  been  autjccl> 
ed  to  any  fitber  revlaion.** 

Bluhme  remarks,  that  although  the  constitutions 
Deo  AuctoTf,  ImperalnridtH.  'J'unta,  and  Cordt  con- 
tain much  liilormatioii  on  the  economy  of  the  Di- 
gest and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compilera, 
only  the  two  ftUowing  facu  are  diatuiotly  atated : 
1.  That  the  extracts  from  the  wrttbigs  of  the  ja 
rists  were  arranged  according  to  tbe  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  2.  Thai  the  extracts  wf  re 
compared  with  the  Code.  Accordingly,  everything 
else  must  be  proved  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  and  this  is  the  object  of  Blubmc's  labi^ 
rious  essay.  He  observes,  that  if  a  person  will  ex- 
amine the  extracts  m  the  titles  De  Verborum  Sig- 
nihcalionc  and  De  Regulis  Juris,*  be  will  find  a 
regular  order  observable  in  the  title*  of  the  jurist* 
cal  works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.  G» 


I.  <iiiiidHtft^  iv>-c  <io^  M.  ii»  n  * 


armUy.  the  series  of  die  bouks  quoted  shows  that 
the  original  order  of  the  motVs  from  which  the  ex- 
liMis  were  to  be  made  has  not  been  altered  ;  and 
the  enveral  works  gecenl^  follow  in  boih  these  ti- 
tle* in  the  nine  ordn.  A  ■tnifatr  remark  applies 
to  the  title  De  VorV)njrn  Obligalionibus,'  though 
Uiere  u  a  variation  in  all  the  three  titles  as  tu  the 
relative  order  of  the  three  masses,  which  are  pres- 
Mitljr  to  be  mentioned.  "  In  the  nmaintng  titles  of 
the  Digest,"  adde  Blohme,  •*  at  firat  sight  it  appears 
451  iC  i»r.«'  could  ("mil  no  oilu  r  distinction  in  the  titles 
vl  the  extracts  tlian  lias,  that  one  part  of  them  has 
1  certain  kind  of  connexion,  and  another  part  mere- 
ly indioatea  a  motiejr  aaaemblage  of  books  out  of 
which  the  extraeia  have  been  made.  Bet,  oa  a  do- 
jer  comparison,  not  only  arc  three  minaOl  olearly 
listinguDhablf,  but  this  comparison  leads  to  the  cer- 
tain concltisiun  that  all  the  writings  wlmh  ucrt' 
•sed  in  the  compilation  ot'  the  Digest  may  be  relcr- 
lOd  to  three  classes.  The  Commentaries  on  Sabi- 
nus  (ad  .Oabinam),  on  the  Edict  (ad  Edictum),  and 
Papiiiian's  wrilini^s,  are  at  the  head  of  these  three 
classes  Wr  iriay  accordiiifily  denote  llicse  three 
masses  respectively  by  the  names  Sabmian,  Papin- 
ian,  and  the  Edict.  In  each  of  thMe  classes,  the 
•everal  worka  fnm  which  eKtiacta  are  made  always 
Mlow  in  regnhr  order.**  This  order  is  shown  by  a 
t^de  which  niuliine  has  inserted  in  his  ebsay. 

This  article,  il  read  in  connexion  with  the  articles 
CoDKz  and  iHSTiTOTioifss.  will  give  some  general 
ootioo  of  the  Icfialation  of  JuatiBian,  the  objects  of 
wUeh  cannot  be  expreaaed  better  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

**  Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  principal  wtuks, 
eae  of  which  was  to  Ik-  a  selection  tVoin  the  jurists, 
and  the  other  from  the  Cktostitutiones.  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  tu 
contain  the  founilation  of  the  law  :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
m  Itself,  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
ather,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  property  called  a  code, 
and  the  first  complete  code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  lar^e  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  law.  t  ut  c<)n:^iNts  oi  dn^matic  and  the  inves- 
tigat«o>.  <yi  particular  casea.  Instead  of  the  insuffi- 
cient rules  of  ValenUaiaii  III.,  the  excerpts  in  the 
Pandect  are  taken  imnediaie^  from  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  in  great  nombers,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  tiian  the  earliest  corle-s,  since  it 
comprises  both  rescripts  and  edicts.  These  two 
works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code^  oosht  properly  to 
be  consideTed  as  tiM  eompletion  of  Juatinum'S  de- 
sign The  Insiitutiones  cannot  be  Tiewed  as  a  third 
work,  inti'  [H'ndent  of  both  :  it  serves  as  an  intro- 
ilurtiiiii  to  them,  or  as  a  manual.  I^astly,  the  novel- 
la are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and  altera- 
tions, snd  it  is  merely  an  acctdeatal  eiroomatance 
that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not  made  at  the 
end  of  Justinian's  reigo,  which  would  have  com- 
prised the  novella  thit  bad  a  pennanent  ^pplica- 
lion."* 

There  are  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Digest, 
both  in  libraries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Brit- 
aiu  A  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the 
libraries  of  this  country,  which  are  principally  in  the 
aoUcges  at  Oxlunl  and  Cambridge,  is  given  bv  Dr. 
Hach  in  the  Zeilschnft.'  But  the  M.SS  tho  Di- 
fsat  amtmUj  contain  on^  parte  of  the  work,  and  are 
net  mder  than  the  twelfth  eentory.  TheMS.ealled 
the  Florentme  is  complete,  and  probably  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century  It  had  been  kept  at  Amaifi 
time  out  of  mind,  and  was  given  to  the  Pisans  by 

].  iVxt  a,  t<t.  1.)— 2  (San^j,  GawUdnsdW  Bte  IwlMS 
m  lfUUlaU«r,  •..  p.  14.;— 3.  (<riil.  t.J 


Lotharius  tlic  >(<coniJ,  after  the  capture  ot  \iiiair 
A.D.  1137,  as  a  meiuurial  of  his  gratitude  lo  tbctl 
for  their  aid  against  Roger  the  Norman  1'he  'Pi 
sana  kept  it  till  their  eity  waa  taken  by  the  floren* 
tines  under  Oino  Caponi,  A.D.  1406,  Who  carried 
this  precious  MS  to  Florence,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served. An  exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence  in  1663,  folio,  with  the  title  "  Digesto 
mm  aeu  Pandectaram  USbui  Qninqoagtnta  £x  FUu- 
enthiis  Pandectis  repnesentatl ;  Florenthe  In  Offie- 
na  I^urcntii  Tarrentini  DucalisTypographi  MDLIIl 
Cum  Summi  Pontif  Car.  V.  Imp  Henriri  II.  Galio- 
rum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI  Anglia*  regis,  Cosmi  Medi- 
cis  Ducis  Florent.  II.  Privilegio."  The  facts  rela- 
ting  to  the  hialory  of  the  MS.  appear  fiom  the  dedi- 
cation  of  Franciscus  Taurellius  to  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  This  splendid  work  is  invaluable  to  a 
.seholir  The  orthography  of  the  .MS  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distinguishec* 
printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Plantinus.  affirtits 
to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florenimr  tdiiion  as  it 
could  be  made  As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Di- 
gest, see  Coirt'B  Juais. 

PANDIA  (iravdMi),  an  Attio  featival.  the  leal 
character  of  which  seeou  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  amons  the  Sncients  themselves  ;  for,  ar. 
cording  to  the  Etymoloficum  M.').  some  derived  it 
from  Pandia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  nl 
the  moon  (this  ia  also  Waohamutb's  opinion,  ii.,  i, 
p  140);  othere  from  the  Attie  king  Pandion ;  oth* 
ers.  airain.  from  the  Attic  tril)e  Dia.«i,  so  that  the 
Fandia  would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  trilie  as  tin-  Fan.iihenaM  to  Athens  ;  and  other-s 
from  Atuf,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welckcr' 
considers  it  to  have  been  originally  a  festival  of 
Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  Attic  tribes,  analogous  to 
the  Panathenma.  and  thinks  that  when  ihe  conred- 
eracy.  ol  wlnrli  this  festival  was.  as  it  were,  the 
central  point,  became  dissolved,  the  old  festival  re- 
mained, though  ita  character  was  changed.  It  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.* 
Taylor,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  strangely  con- 
founds it  with  the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  kimwn 
that  this  festival  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munychi- 
on,  while  the  Pandit  took  plaea  on  the  14ih  of  Els 
pbeboiion.* 

PANDOCCPON  (irsi>dnn;ov).   ( Vii.  Caopow a  . ; 

P.\NE'r?YR!.S  {:rav^yvm()  signities  a  meeting  oi 
as^eiubly  ol  a  whole  people  for  Uie  pur[H).'ie  of  wor- 
shipping at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the  word  is 
used  in  three  ways :  1.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  one  paitleidar  town  and  its  vicinity 
{nd.  Ephksi  0  :  3  For  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitanU 
of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  [leople  brlonging  to  a  [larticular  tribe  (rid.  Delia. 
Pamboiotu,  Pawionia)  ;  and,  3.  For  areat  national 
meetingi^  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  iMhmian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Although,  in  all  panegyreis  which 
we  know,  the  religious  character  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  other  subjects,  political  discus 
sions  and  resolutioos,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, w«ro  not  wcdwded,  though  they  were,  per> 
hapa,  mora  a  consequeaee  of  the  presence  of  maiiy 
persona  than  objects  of  the  meeting.  As  reganlc 
their  religious  character,  the  pam  iiyn  id  wvcv  real 
festivals,  in  which  prayers  wcrt  perlbrmed,  sacrifi- 
ces oflbred,  processions  held,  dec.  The  amuse- 
ments oompreheoded  the  whde  variety  of  gamea. 
gymnastle  and  nmaieal  contests,  and  entertain- 
ments. Every  panegyris,  moreover,  was  maiie  1^ 
I  tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it  may  be  pr^ 


I.  <».  ».  nd.i'm  )  —  J  (.Sicli.,  Tnl<v.,  p.  303.)  — J.  (c.  Mtd, 
u  &I7.)  —  4  (t'omfiArp  Saitiai  snd  llrirrh.,  i.  v.  TUtitm 
i  iMtckh,  AbhaiMU.  dtr  BcrUn  Attdww,  mH,  p.  «»,  Ac  ) 
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Huned  that  cuen  ■  meeting  waa  never  hdd  wHboat 

a  lair,  at  wbicb  all  sorts  of  things  were  cxhibiteil 
lin-  sale.'  la  later  times,  wben  the  luve  ut'gain  had 
become  stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  lairs  ap- 
fear  to  have  become  a  more  jwomioeat  cbaractens- 
Ue  of  a  panegyrta  than  before ;  henoe  the  Olympic 
fames  are  called  ncrcatus  Olympiacus,  or  ludi  ct 
KierccUui  UljfiHpioru^.*  Festive  orations  were  also 
frequently  addressed  to  a  panpgyns,  whence  they 
are  called  Xipn  iravv^iqMcoi.  Tbe  Paneiprricua  of 
iaooraloo,  though  it  waa  never  delivered,  ia  an  ima- 
ginary d'scourse  of  this  kind.  In  later  times,  any 
oration  in  praise  of  a  person  was  called  panegyricus, 
as  tbat  of  Pliny  on  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

£ach  panegyria  ta  treated  of  m  a  separate  article. 
For  a  general  aceonnt,  aee  Wachamutb,  ibtt.  AU.^ 

i  ,  1,  ji.  101,  A;<-  —Hdckli  ad  Pmrf.,  OL,  ViL,  pu  176, 
4lC. — iiiaiiiaiui,  i'oitt.  Ant  ,  <J  10. 

PANEi^LK'.M.V  {-ait/.'/.tiiia),  a  feslival,  or,  per- 
liapa,  rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Ureeks,  which 
•eema  to  have  been  inatituted  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, with  tiie  well  meant  but  impracticable  view 
of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  the  Greeks' 
*PAN"1CL'.M,  Panic.  {V,d.  .MKLiNt  ) 
PANIC  NIA  {Traviuvia),  the  great  national  paoe- 
gyris  of  tbe  lonians  on  Mount  Mycale,  where  their 
national  god  Poseidon  Helioonius  had  his  sanctuary, 
called  Uie  Panionium.*  One  of  tbe  principal  objecta 
of  this  uatiunal  int  t  tin^'  was  the  common  worship 
of  Poseidon,  to  whom  gplendid  sacnhcea  were  ol- 
fered  on  the  occasion.*  As  a  chief-prieM  fur  the 
conduct  of  the  sacrifices,  tbey  aiwaya  appointed  a 
young  man  of  Priene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it 
IS  incnliont  tl  a-s  one  of  tiie  peculiar  &upersiuiiins  of 
the  looians  on  this  occaaioo,  tbat  they  thought  the 
h^  which  they  aaorlioed  to  be  pleasing  to  tbe  god 
ifilnared  atthe  noDMHtitwaakiUed.*  Batieli- 
gioue  worahip  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
llu  y  aisciiil)led  at  ttie  Paiiionmin  ;  on  ecrlain  (jiiier- 
geucies,  ebpeciaily  in  case  of  any  danger  threaten- 
ing their  country,  the  loniaoa  discttssed  at  their 
mootinga  political  questiona*  and  paaaed  reaolotiona 
which  were  binding  upon  ail.*  But  the  political 
u:i(on  among  the  Innians  appears,  iicvertljelesa,  to 
ha*,  e  been  very  loow.',  and  their  confederacy  to  have 
been  without  any  regular  internal  organization,  for 
tbe  LtydiaoB  conquer^l  one  Ionian  town  ader  an- 
other, without  there  appearing  anything  like  the 
apirit  of  a  political  confederacy ;  and  we  also  find 
that  single  cities  concluded  aeparale  treaties  lor 
themselves,  and  ahandoiied  their  eonfiMlanifla  to 
their  fate.* 

Dkidoroa*  aaya  that  in  later  timea  the  kmiaas 

used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Epliesus  instead  vt  at  Mycale.  Strabo,  on  tbe  other 
liand,  who  speaks  ol  ihv  Panionic  panegyria  as  still 
held  in  hia  own  ttme,  does  not  only  not  mention  any 
aneh  ehange,  hot  appeara  to  im|Hy  tbat  the  pane- 
gyris was  at  all  times  lield  on  the  same  s^M>t,  viz  , 
on  .\ImuU  .Mycale  Duxiorus,  ihorelore,  seems  u> 
loiiMilcr  liie  Ephesian  panegyris  {rid.  Kpiiesia)  as 
having  been  instituted  ioaiead  of  the  Panionia.  But 
both  panegyreis  exiated  aimaHaneouaiy,  and  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  two  (hstinct  divini- 
ties, as  IS  clear  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages 
of  Strabo,  viii ,  7,  |)  220  ,  mv  .  i.,  p  17-t  '« 

PANOPMA  {TTfivunXia),  a  panoply  or  suit  of  ar- 
mour.* '  I'he  articles  of  which  it  coosisled,  both  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  army,  are  enumerated 

I.  (Paus.,  I.,  M,  i>  9  -Stii»I>o,  X.,  5.  r  3*«.— I>io  Chryto.!. 
OmI.,  xxm.,  P.  (Juntm.,  xni.,  i  — V.-U.  Palcrc  ,  i.,  8.)— 

1  (Phil<*tr.,  Vii.  So|  h.,  II.,  1.  5  — Uoi  Wh,  C«rp.  Iimrip.,  p.  789: 
II.,  p.  iMt  I  -A.  (lierwi..  I  ,  MS.  —  Stntb.,  7.  p.  21»,  cd 
Tiichn.— J'aii"  .  vit.,  24.  ^  4.)— 5.  (Diodur.,  xv.,  4«.)— fl.  (Stia- 
Kl-e*)— '  (H""!  ■  '•.  HI,  170.)— «.  (Ilenxi.,  i.,  IW.)— 9.  (xv., 
tfk)— la  (Cutanuns  Till  xmuu'*  Gnech.  8UnU*.,  p.  CM,  Ac  — 
nirlwril'b  Or.  Uiiu. ^  ttt.)-!!.  iVmn*^  i,  m-Mbn, 
V  A,  nil..  t7.P-Aihra..    »  m  4 » 


nnder  Abha.  Jeaephoa,  in  a  faserge  wten  be 

men'.iens  all  the  essential  porta  ol  the  Homan 
heavy  armour  except  the  spear  (vir,  iicoi^fimTa, 
^vfito(,  ft^tff,  Kpuiof,  iJopo^'),  applies  to  them  col- 
lectively tUe  term  vavoKkia*  According  to  Flo* 
tareh,*  the  ordinary  weight  of  a  panoply  waa  a  tal* 
ent,  I.  e.,  alKJiit  70  lbs.  ;  but  he  stales  tliat  the  sii* 
worn  by  one  soldier  of  uncommon  streiij^ih,  vii., 
Alcimus,  the  Epirote,  weighed  two  talents,  or  abaat 
a  hundred  weight,  in  eatimatmg  the  militaiy  force 
of  any  country,  the  nomher  of  panopliea  whidi  il 
had  in  readiness  was  a  most  unportant  itcrn.  Po- 
lybius  mentions*  that  the  citizens  of  Sinopc,  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked  by  Mithradates,  obtained,  among 
Other  preparaiiona,  a  thousand  auita  of  armour  (irat^ 
oirAiof  When  one  man  alsw  anotlier  Im 

battle,  he  was  onlitled  to  leocive  tbo  pmoplr  ofdM 
fallen.* 

•PANTIIE'RA.    (V,d.  Parpalis  ) 
PANTO.MI'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  acton 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  neariy  resemblei 
in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modern  dancers  in  tbe 
twllet.   Ttiey  did  not  speak  on  the  stage,  but  mere- 
ly acted  by  gestures,  naovcinents,  and  attitudes. 
Ail  movements,  however,  were  rhythmical,  hke 
those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term  for 
tliem  ia  taltatio,  $eltare;  the  whole  art  was  called 
tnuMica  muto*);  and  to  represent  Niobe  or  Leda 
was  expressed  by  aallare  Ntobtn  and  stltare  Ledtm. 
I    Mimic  dances  of  this  kind  are  cooimon  to  all  na 
I  tions,  and  hence  we  find  them  ia  Greece  and  Italy; 
I  in  the  finmer  country  th^  acquired  a  degree  of 
I  perfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  aa  klea. 
But  pantomimes,  in  a  narrower    use,  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  llomans,  to  whom  we  shall  iherelore  con- 
I  tine  ouraelvea.   During  the  time  of  the  KepuMie 
the  oame  paainmiiiiBa  daw  not  ooeur,  tiwugb  tba 
f  art  itaelf  wa*  kaowa  to  the  Romaiia  ai  aa  early 
period  .  for  tlM  first  histrioi>es  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Etruria  were,  in  laet.  ihilhing  bbl 
I  pantomimic  dancer.^  (riii.  Histrio,  p.  484),  f.'bence 
we  find  that  under  the  Empire  the  names  hiatiia 
I  aad  pantomimna  were  aaed  aa  qrnonynioui.  Tbe 
pantomtinic  art,  however,  was  not  rarrie'(  to  any 
I  degree  of  perlection  until  tbe  iimc  oi  Augustus; 
'  whence  some  writers  ascril>e  its  invention  lo  Ai>- 
j  guatua  himself,  or  to  tbe  great  artiau  who  Mouriah* 
I  ed  in  bis  reig n  '  The  greatest  pantonUnaea  of  tUa 
'  time  were  iiathyllus,  a  freedman  and  favourite  of 
Maxeiias,  and  Py  lades  and  Ilylas.*    The  great 
popularity  wliich  the  pantomimes  acquired  at  Koma 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  through  these  distinguish- 
ed aetata,  was  the  cause  of  their  spreadini;.  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  and  rihcri- 
us  found  II  necessary  to  put  a  clicek  upon  iIk'  great 
partiality  lor  them  ;  be  lorbaJe  all  senators  to  fre- 
quent the  houses  of  such  pantomimea,  and  tba 
eqoitea  were  not  aUowod  to  be  aeen  walking  with 
them  in  the  streKs  of  Home,  or  to  attend  their  p*»r- 
lorinaiices  in  any  other  pla-e  than  the  piiblie  thea- 
tres, for  wealthy  Romans  frcqiu  ntly  engaged  male 
and  female  pantomimes  to  amuse  their  gueata  at 
their  repaata.*  But  Caligula  was  so  fond  of  pan- 
tomimes,  that  one  of  them,  M  Lepidus  M:.«ieT,  be- 
came his  favourite,  and.  through  Ins  influence,  the 
whole  class  of  pantomiiiu  s  a^'ain  n  l  uvt  re<l  thftr 
ascendency.**  Nero  not  only  patronised  them,  but 
acted  bimaelf  as  pantomime,**  and  from  tbia  tiaif 
they  retained  the  highest  degree  of  popniarity  at 
R«>me  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 


).  (Brll.  Jud.,  Ti..  I,  ^  8.>-S.  (Yid.  r,  hh.,  ti.,  21.)— 3.  (D^ 
ruriiiui,  p.  IMft,  ed.  Steph.)— 4.  (ir.,  'jCk^—'j.  (Plul.,  XlciK,  p. 
355,  rd.  SlepL.)— «.  (OaMiod.,  Var.,  i.,20.)— 7.  iSuid.,  t-T. 'Or 
Xicif  rufrtjiiiidt.)— 8.  (Jot.,  tI.,  61.— CaM.,  OUa*.,  ii.—Um 
cixib.,  Sat.,  il.,  7.— Athea.,  i.,  p.  70.>— 9.  {Tictt.,  Aaatl.  i.,774 
-M.  (ftiMtn  GSli|»M,  »,  »  -Taoit,.  AboL,  at*nlM'<4| 
ijtaM^  Kmt,  n,m4 
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AS  regards  iheir  mode  uf  acting,  we  must  first 
•tate  that  all  pantomimes  wore  masks,  so  that  the 
features  of  the  countenance  were  lost  in  their  act- 
ing. All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  however, 
were  called  into  artion,  and  esptcialiy  the  arms  and 
bands,  whence  the  expressions  manus  loquacutima, 
Hgiti  e/imoff,  X'^t  voft^thmt,  6ic.  Notwithstand* 
ing  their  acting  with  masks,  the  ancients  agree  that 
the  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feelings,  pas- 
eioius,  iV:c  ,  more  bcaulirully,  correctly,  and  inltHi- 
gibly  ihan  ii  would  be  possible  to  do  by  speakmg 
or  WTiling.  They  were,  however,  assisted  ut  their 
acting  by  the  circurosuuioe  that  tbey  only  repre- 
■ented  myihulugical  characters,  which  were  known 
to  every  spectator.'  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
eon vftitional  gestures  and  muvemcnlii  which  every- 
liody  understood.  'I  heir  costume  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballett  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  to  the  greateat 
advantage,  though  the  ensiuine.  of  cour.se.  varied 
according  to  ilie  various  characters  which  were 
represented.  See  l\w  manner  in  which  Plancus  is 
described  by  VeUeius*  to  have  danced  the  character 
of  Glaueus.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was 
neve  r  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time  on  the  stage, 
and  lie  represented  all  the  characters  of  the  story, 
both  male  and  female,  in  succession.*  This  re- 
mained the  custom  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond eentary  of  our  mn,  when  the  several  parts  of  a 
slory  began  to  be  acted  by  several  pantomimes 
dancin<;  together.  Women,  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  Empire,  never  appeared  as  pantomiines 
on  the  stage,  though  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  as 
such  at  the  private  parties  of  the  great.  During 
the  latter  time  of  the  Empire  women  acted  as  pan- 
tomimes in  public,  and  m  some  casc-i  they  threw 
aside  all  reganl  to  decency,  and  n[)pearcd  naked  l)c- 
fore  the  public  The  Christian  writers,  therefore, 
tepreseiit  the  pantomimic  exhibitions  as  tha  aebool 
of  every  vice  and  licentiousness.* 

Mythological  love-stories  were  from  the  first  the 
idvourite  sutjjects  of  ilu'  pairjimiincs,*  and  thf  evil 
effects  of  such  sensual  representations  upon  women 
are  doeribed  in  strong  colours  Iqr  JoTenaL*  Every 
representation  was  based  upon  a  text  written  for 
the  purpose.  This  text  was  called  tho  eaniirum,^ 
and  was  mostly  written  hi  ttic  f  J  reek  language. 
Some  of  them  may  have  represented  scenes  from, 
or  the  whole  subjects  of,  Greek  dramas ;  but  when 
Amobius*  states  that  whole  traipdies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic 
representations,  he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that 
a  paiiioininms  sometimes  represented  the  same 
story  contained  in  soch  a  tragedy,  without  being 
obliged  to  act  or  dance  every  aentiment  expreased 
in  it.  The  texts  of  the  pantomimes  or  eantiea  were 
sung  by  a  chorus  standing  in  the  background  of  the 
stage,  and  the  sentiments  and  fcelmgs  expressed 
by  this  chorus  were  represented  by  the  pantominms 
in  bis  dance  and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indi- 
cated by  the  teaMium,  a  peculiar  Und  oftoU,  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  which  cither  the  dancer  or  one 
of  the  (  horus  wore.  The  whole  performance  was 
accompanied  by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most 
cases  by  the  Qixte.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances 
weie  called  PaX?.iaiui,  whence,  perhaps,  the  modem 
wnis  hall  and  ballet.*   

I.  (Jut..  vi7fi3  :  v..  laL^Horal.,  Epnt..  ii,,  2,  123.— Sutu. 
Nf.'i.  M.— \  rll  Palrrc.,  li.,  63.)— 2.  (ii.,  ^3.)  — 3.  (I.uri.iii.  IJ. 

Ut.,  c.  07.— Jacoix  lul  Anthui  ,  ii.,  I,  p.  3UI^.J — t.  (TertuU., 
lift  Spec .  p.  2f.O,  cd.  PnM^ViM.8MMC.,  Quut.  Nat.,  viU,  IS. 
— PUn.,  £|>i(t.,  T.,  t4.— Ammn.  MttoxU.,  nr.,  8.— Pneop., 
AbmiIm  9,>-3.  (Ovid,  Rem.  AiMr„  7aa.)--6.  (vi.,«3,  Ac.)— 7. 
*ll«efob.,a«l.,ii.,".— Pliii..Epi«.,Ti».,S«.>— 8.  (««]».  Gent.,  4.— 
Uominre  Anthol.,  i.,  p.  349.)  — 9.  (Compote  I^ninif,  Abhand- 
loui  von  lien  Pantomiroendcr  AIt«n. — Orywr.  in  Erach  und  Ctu- 
\mr%  Encvrl.,  i.  v.  PantwBiiiniKhe  Konat  dea  Alteithopw.  — 
w.  i<  krr.  l>i»  Gr.cdUtdMO  TkMMiMk  ^  1917,  140S,  Ac, 
1443.  1477,  AO.)  ^ 
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•PAPA'VER  (jiiiKuv),  the  Poppy  With  IM 
aid  of  Matthiolus,  UaoUn,  and  ^iratgcl,"  oliservea 
Adams,  would  arrange  the  poppies  of  the  an- 
cients as  follows :  let.  The  fjnepof,  or  domesticated, 

is  the  Paparer  Hkaas,  or  common  red  Poppy  2d. 
The  ^iu{  13  the  Papaver  dtdtium,  ir  lony,  smooth- 
headed  Poppy.  3d.  The  Keparlri^  is  the  Glnuaun. 
luterum,  ScoD.  4th.  The  u^puir)^  is  the  Gratioia 
officinalis,  called  In  English  Hedpe  hyssop "  As 
regards  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
Opium,  consult  till-  artu  les  Ni.i>E.vTiiEs  and  1  harila> 
cboticji,  p.  a^Ct,  "tl'l  > 

PA'PIA  POPPiEA  LEX.  {Vid.  Jouji  Laeas, 
p  HM.) 

•P.\PII/rO  0;-vxv\  the  Bntterflv    "The  meta 
morphosis  of  the  Uuttertlyis  distinctly  described  bj' 
Aristotle.  Ttic  beautiAd  all^Diy  of  Pqrcbe  ia  de 
rived  from  it.*" 

PAWRIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Lax,  p.  584.) 

PAPY'KUS.  I    (Vul  Liber.) 

•II.  The  Cyprrun  Papyrus,  \i.  The  Papyrus  u 
an  aquatic  plant,  growing  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  the  Mile.  Its  roots  are  large  and  tortuous  \  its 
stem  is  triangalsr,  gradually  tapering  as  it  shoots 
up  gracefully  to  the  bright  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
where  it  is  very  s-lemkr,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
fibrous  tuft  of  tino  filaments,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  others,  bearing  small  seedy  flowerets  ; 
the  whole  of  the  nmbel  forming  a  beautifbl  flowing 
plume  Paper  was  made  firom  the  inner  rind  of 
the  stem  The  plates  or  pellicles  obtained  near 
the  centre  were  the  best,  and  carb  cut  diminish- 
ed in  value  in  proportion  as  it  was  di.-stant  from  that 
part  of  the  stem.    (  Vid.  Libbr.)' 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  (dpnaVc  ipr  iittv, 
dpua  ij  irtptrrik  vtul^ttv),  the  game  at  odd  and  even, 
was  a  favoiiritf  pame  amonij  the  (Irf  t  ks  and  lie. 
mans.  A  |K>rson  held  in  his  hand  a  certain  nur.'i'ri^r 
of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  oppcacnt  hii 
to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd  or  even.* 

PA  RA'BASIS.   ( Vii.  Cow  am  » . ) 

PAU.XDOLON  or  PAR.XBOLK^N  {-i;^if,o:>>n^ 
7rapa66Mov),  a  small  fee  paid  by  llie  appellant  pa.ty 
on  an  appeal  {l^eait)  from  an  inferior  to  a  supi>rinr 
tribunal ;  as.  for  instance,  ftom  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  fhm  the  court  of  the  di^rai,  or 
from  the  senate  dT  Five  Htmdrcd.  to  the  juiy  or 
heliastic  court.  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  and  oth 
er  particulars,  we  arc  uninformed.* 

PARACH  YTES  (napaxinK).  {Vii.  LourKOS, 
p.  599.) 

PAR.\DrSUS  (rropu(Jfi(TOf)  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure-grounds 
which  surrounded  the  country  ri  .'-ult  iu  (  s  of  the 
Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were  generally 
stocked  with  anhnals  for  the  chsse,  were  full  of 
all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
and  enclosed  with  walls  •  These  paradises  were 
frequently  of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus,  on  one  or- 
easion,  reviewed  the  Greek  army  in  his  paradise  at 
Celienw,*  and  on  another  occasioD  the  Greeks  were 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  there  waa  a  great  army  in 
a  nfindbounni;  paradise  • 

Pollux'  says  that •Tn/)«(V('Tor  wasa  Persian  void, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  obtained 
it  firom  the  Persians.  Toe  word,  however,  seems 
tn  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern  natkmSi  and 
not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Persiana.  Gese- 

1.  (Theoph.,  H,  p.,  i.,  9.— Id.  ib.,  1 1,  Ac— Dioaoor., «».,  »S, 
*a<— Adam*,  Appeml.,  •.  (Aristot..  U.  A.,  v.,  17  -  A4 

QIM.  Append.,  •. ».)— 3.  (Libnujr  of  Enter.  Knowledge,  toI.  xsi^ 

ftl31.)  —4.  (Pollui,  Onom.,  ix.,  101.  — Pinto,  l.rs.,  p.  307.— 
or.,  8a«.,  II.,  iii.,  WP.—  Suet.,  Oct«v.,  71.  -  Nut  Eke  ,  79.— 
Ufckct,  Gttlluf,  ii.,  p.  233.)  — 5.  (Pollux,  Oncm  ,  vui..  C2,  03.— 
.Meier,  Att.,  Proc.,  767,  772.  )— 6.  (Xen.,  .\iiat,.,  i  ,  4,  y  ID. — 
Cyr.,  I  .  3,  H4;  4,  *  5.— Uf  ilcr,.,  iv..  1,  i)  33.  -  (Ec  it.,  13.- 
Dio.1.  Sic.  x»i.,  41.— Cur..,  VUI.,  1,0  11,  12.  —  Coll.,  ii.,  ».>- 
7.  (JUn.,  An»b.,  i.,  8,  «  ».)-«.  \U.,  u.,  4, 1 16.)-«.  (i« ,  l*J 


HARAGftAPHE. 


PARAORAPUE. 


OIUB*  and  other  u  ritera  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as 
U>e  Sanscrit  1}!^^  iparadesa),  but  this  word  doe< 

not  mean  a  Imut  deutei  and  euUhatei^  as  Geaenlaft 

and  others  say,  but  merely  a  foreign  countiy, 

whence  is  derived  m^f^Hl  (pardinni),  a/oreign- 

er.  Tlip  won!  occurs  in  Hebrew  (0^"?3,  paredis^ 
as  early  as  the  ttinc  il"  Solomon,*  and  is  also  found 

'n  Arabic  (^^J^.  Jirdaut)  and  Aruic^iiiai)  (/ur- 

PARAGAl'DA  [-:a(>ayui^i}<.:).  llic  border  of  a  tunic 
{vid.  LiMBus),  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn  by 
ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of  the 
iaaigilia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among  the 
rich  presents  given  by  Fttrios  Phieidiis.  A  D.  343, 
«hrn  he  was  made  consul  *  Tntlor  the  later  em- 
perors the  ntanufacturo  of  Uu  ni  was  forliidiien  ex- 
cept in  their  own  gyntecea  *  The  term  parai^auda, 
wbieh  is  probably  of  Oriental  origin,  seems  also  to 
have  been  eooTerted  into  an  adjectivot  and  thus  to 
have  brcome  the  dennminntion  of  the  tunio  whhdl 
was  decorated  with  sucii  hordcrs  • 

PARAGKAPIIE  (rra/Mjpa^v).  This  word'does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our  lan> 
goage,  bat  may,  without  mueh  impropriety,  be  edied 
a  pica  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  defendant 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  plaintifTs  action  :  "  ex- 
ceptio  rci  advcrsus  aclorrm,  aclnmcmee,  fjuerenlis  aut 
4e  faro  kaud  competente,  aul  dt  toKpore,  tmodovc  pro- 
MMwfi  ittegitimo."^  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  preA 
ace  to  his  translation  of  Iskus.  compares  it  with  a 
iemurrrr ;  hut  this  is  not  so  correct,  because  a  de- 
murrer 1^3  ail  clijection  arising;  out  ol  an  advl'r^ary's 
own  statement  of  bis  case,  whereas  tlic  irapayoaf^ 
was  an  objection  depending  on  facts  stateo  oy 
*4ie  defendant  himself,  and  thercl'orc  rather  resem- 
oles  a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special  plea.  This 
ipp<'ars  troiii  the  -(j,n;;  iiaOiM'i  '/.'i-Qi  nl'  Defiiostlie- 
bes,  m  which  we  tind  the  defendant  introducing  new 
allegations  into  the  cause,  and  supporting  them  by 
piroof.  Thus,  in  the  speech  against  Nausinoaebtts 
and  Xenopithes.  the  ground  of  objection  is,  that  the 
father  of  the  defendants  havingr  obtained  a  release 
from  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  no  longer  open  to  the 
•laintiffs  to  bring  an  action  for  the  same  cause. 
But  the  first  mention  of  this  release  is  made  by  the 
defendants  in  thefrplea.  In  the  speech  against  Ze- 
nothemis,  the  defeml.int  objn  ts  that  the  tfinopiKr/ 
6iKti  docs  not  lie,  because  iliere  was  n<»  written  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  plaintiff*  on  a  voyage  to 
or  from  Athens ;  and  this  (says  he)  appears  from 
the  declaration  itself  {ti>  ru  cyxX^fiart).  As  parties 
could  not  U;  defeated  at  .\thens  by  a  technical  ob- 
jection to  the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above 
case,  notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of 
the  plaintiO'  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to 
bring  forwsrd  bis  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support 
it  before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  ajiiiinNt  Phormio, 
the  plaintilfsays  that,  as  the  (ieleudaul  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  napayaa/^ :  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plaintifl*s  eharge 
was  true.  It  seems  that  a  mfoyfO^  might  he  put 
in.  not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  ol  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
roainuinable  in  point  of  law,  but  also  when  the 
flinn  of  action  was  mtsooooeitped,  or  whea  h  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before  the 
wrong  magistrate  {riytfiitv  6tKanrt}piirv)    In  the  last 

I    (I,rx,.  n„  Ifrhr.,  p.  838.  1833.)— 2.  (Ecdo?  ,  ii.,  5  — 

Cant.,  ir  ,  13  1  -3.  (Schnwier,  Dimtrit.  Tlirmiir.  I.ii  Armc n. 
)>nnni«<  ,  p  56.)-4.  (Fl.  Vopisr..  Aurel  .  u.  9140,  e«l.  Salmas.) 
-».  (Cod.  II.  t.t  8...  (I.y0iM,Itolbf.»L,|7{  H  .i. 

If  i—7.  tKcmke,  InOax  Cr.  in  Ormt.)  i 
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case  tiie  itapaypa^  would  answer  to  our  pita  to  tk, 
jurisdieiitmS 

The  m^paypofVt  like  erenr  other  answor  (4m 
}'/m49)  made  Iqr  the  defendant  to  the  phuntHTli 
change,  was  given  in  writing,  as  the  word  it.HeK 
implies.*  If  the  defendant  merely  denied  the  plain- 
titT'»  allegations,  or  (as  we  might  say)  fUadcd  tk* 
general  issue,  he  wa»  said  eiOi^uttmt  OT  nyv  tidtln 
tiaiivat,  or  iTroXoyeiaBat  cMvdiclav  efanuv.  Is 
this  case  a  court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of 
the  cause.  If,  however,  he  put  m  a  Trapaypa^ij,  b< 
maintained  that  the  cause  was  not  eiaayujiftot 
{iraptypaupQTo  fdi  tleayuyt^  that  Tfv  dwfv),  and  io 
that  case  a  court  was  to  be  hdd  to  try  the  prdnn* 
inary  question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  brought 
into  court  or  not.  Upon  this  previous  trial  the  de- 
fendant was  considered  the  actor,  and  hence  is  .<aid 
by  Demosthenes*  Kar^yoptip  to6  diMcemf .  Ue  be- 
gan, and  had  to  maintain  the  ground  of  ob|eetioB 
which  he  relied  upon  .*  If  he  succeeded,  the  whole 
cause  was  at  an  end  .  unless  the  objection  w  as  only 
to  tlie  form  of  the  action,  or  some  other  such  tech- 
nicality, in  which  case  it  might  be  recommenced 
in  the  proper  manner.  If,  however,  the  plaintiir 
succeeded,  the  jury  merely  decided  tlaayuyiftot, 
that  rijv  iHittjv.  and  then  the  original  action,  which 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  susjM'nded,  was  pro- 
ceeded with.*  Both  parties  on  the  trial  uf  the  ire^ 
aypa^n  were  liable  to  the  hnMUa  on  feflare  to  oh 
lain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  rtapayfta^^ 
obviou.sly  calful.itcd  lo  dt  l.iv  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  dicasts.  TSpof&atic,  vnufioaiai,  naoayoaOai, 
ru  iK  Tuv  voftuv,  exetuesy  delays,  pleas,  legal  .hiec- 
tions,  are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as  being  tht 
manoeuvres  of  deft  iidants  to  defeat  justice  Henre 
we  find  in  the  extant  TrapaypaifiKoi  Xufoi,  that  Ibt 
defendant,  in  order  to  remove  the  pra)udiee  of  the 
dicasts  against  himself,  not  only  supports  the  groiind 
of  the  napayftaip^,  but  discusses  the  genera]  merits 
of  the  cause,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  plaintifTs  complaint ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dicasts  were  material^ 
influenced  by  snob  disoassion»  however  in  atriotaett 
irrelevant.**  The  same  observation  applies  to  th« 

diaudprvnla     (Vtd.  Hkres,  Greek 

Tliere  was  no  such  thing  as  tlus  pro<*«  t-dmg  by 
■nnpaypa^i)  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, when  a  law  was  passed,  on  the  proposal  of 
.\rcbinus,  tt»  rtf  JutoOrret  itapa  roiq  dpKrnf,  rf 
livai  ft6yevTt  -rnpa-^  ix'nj'aadai,  rui,;  <'«  ap)[ovTm( 
TTtpi  TovTOtt  npuTop  ciauytiv,  ?.iyitt'  At  rrparrpov  to* 
irupaypwfnitevov,  6ir6rtp<>(  iT  di.'  i/rrjiB^,  rijv  irruCe- 
h'av  iftlXeiv  The  object  of  this  law  appears  to 
have  been,  to  enable  any  person  against  whom  an 
information  or  prosecution  might  be  brought,  or 
action  commenced,  for  any  matter  arising  out  of 
the  late  p<ditical  troubles,  to  obtain  the  l)enefil  of 
the  general  amnesty,  by  specialiy  pleadiiu  the  same^ 
and  so  bringing  his  defence  in  8  more  ooleain  man- 
ner before  the  court  The  same  privilege  was  af- 
terward extended  to  other  grounds  of  defence 
(.See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Isocrates  againsS 
Calliroacbus.)  Before  this  time  all  special  objee 
tions  to  the  adversary^  coorae  of  pmeeeding  aeeai 
til  have  been  c.illn!  in  Dad'ii.  and  sonu  times 
tttjfiuatai,  because  an  oath  was  l&kvu  by  the  party 
who  tendered  thqa.*  

I.  (Denoatb.,  e.  ISirtaa.,  970. — Saiibw,    v.  OMtij'pmMtml 

tiOvit*ia.)—f.  (DeiiK»tli.,c.  Phonii.,gia.)— 3.  (c  Phonk« tN,| 

—4.  (Dvnioih  ,c  Sivph..  ll03.)-3.  ( Damwthn  c.  Zcaolk.. M 
— Ly«..  Dc  i'  .'  ■   Per..  148,  itl.  Strph.)-«.  (DeiBMlh.,  c.  MM. 

^41  ;r.  L.i.  r  ,  «l  :  t.  J^lcph..  HIT.  -Pro  Phorm..  944  -Antnni 
Or.  r  Zrn'itls.)-:.  (I.rns,  Di-  1';.  I- i  h.  r.,  M  -  IV  AplI 
h.<  r..  63.  »■.).  Sl«  ph  — I).  <n.«tti..  r.  l,r.«  h  ,  lOiT  ;  I.jrviaa,  • 

l  and  .  1(1«,  rd.  Stpph.—  \ri»lo).*i  .  Krrl.-,  .  102<^  - !si  h  .1.  tltai 
— SauUt,  •.  T.  Meter,  AU.  Pnic..  t.  044-09C  ; 
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PARANOIAS  ORAPHE. 


PARANOMON  GKAPHB. 


PAKACATABOI.E  {napaKaraCohj),  a  sum  of 
■imey  raquirod  ofa  ptaiatiflfor  petitioaer  in  ceruin 
cam,  «8  a  Mcoritj  that  his  complaint  or  demaml 

was  not  frivolous,  or  inado  on  sli^lit  nnd  insiiffiriptit 
gruunds  Sucli  was  the  dep<»site  made  in  certain  in- 
heritance cases,  viz.,  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  property  sought  to  be  reeuvered.  (  Vid,  Haasa, 
OBiaK.)  So,  atoo,  in  the  praeeadtnf  termed 
naima,  whioli  was  a  suit  instituted  against  tlip  piih- 
Hc  tfpasury  liy  a  crt'dilor  to  obtain  iiayinent  out  ol 
his  d<'liior"s  i-ontiscated  goods,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
value  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the  peti- 
tioner if  aneceaaftal,  otherwise  it  went  to  the  alate.' 
The  money  was  deposited  either  at  the  ivuxpiatc  or 
on  the  commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word 
napaxaraSo^^  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  depos- 
tte  and  the  money  deposited ;  and,  being  a  word 
of  more  general  impuit,  we  find  it  tlaed  to  denote 
oUier  kinda  of  depoaitea»  aa  the  «pvriBa«2a  and  «»- 

P.\liACAT.\TIIE'rE  {xai>aKaraenKv)  generally 
signihes  a  depusite  of  something  valuable  with  a 
friend  or  other  peraon  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner, 
Thtis,  if  I  deliver  my  piads  to  a  friend,  to  be  taken 
oare  of  Ibr  me,  or  if  I  depoeite  money  with  a 

hanker,  aodl  dclivcPF'  or  bailment,  or  th'^  poods 
bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  depositcii,  may  l)e 
called  irapaxttTad^Kti  ■*  and  the  word  is  often  ap- 
plied roetaphoricaliy  toany  important  trust  commit- 
ted by  one  person  to  another.*  Aa  eveiy  bailee  is 
bound  to  restore  to  the  bailor  the  tliin;:  deposited, 
either  on  demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  haihnent),  or 
on  performance  ol^  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
received,  the  Athenians  gave  a  napoKaraS^K^  dixii 
against  a  bailee  who  nnjnstly  withneM  his  property 
from  the  owner,  uirtarrpfjat  rijv  irapeutaral^Ktfv* 
An  example  of  such  an  action  against  a  banker  is 
the  roarTt'iriKo^  P.'ijof  of  I.sorrates  .\  pledge  giv- 
rn  to  a  creditor  could  not  he  recovered  except  on 

Eaymenl  of  the  money  owed  to  him  ;  but,  after  aell- 
ig  the  article,  and  satisfying  hia  debt  out  of  the 
irocecds,  he  would,  of  course,  be  boend  to  restore 
the  surplus  (if  any;  to  the  pledgor.  It  follows,  from 
the  nature  of  the  r-^x  ^ikt).  that  it  was  ur()i;;rof, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  additional  penalty 
ia  iTt(ua  might  he  infiioted  on  a  defendant  who 
flradulently  dented  that  he  had  ever  received  the  de- 
posite. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for  mon- 
ey, and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  property 
in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to  make  val> 
aable  depoaites  in  the  principal  temples,  aneh  aa 
that  i>f  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Jupiter  at  Olyrnpia.  and 
others  *  It  may  he  observed  that  ridrafiai,  Topa.xa- 
TOTiHtaOai,  in  the  middle  vcnre.  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposite  /or  Am  own  benefit,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  H  op  again.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression i9i«r6ai  to  confer  an  obligation,  which 
gives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon  the 
obliged  parly  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at  some  fu- 
ture time  Kcyi<Cr<7'^<><  is  to  recover  your  property 
or  right ' 

HAPAKATAeH'KHS  AUUL    (KuL  Pabaoata- 

THICK  ) 

Il  Al'ANOI'.\S  FPA'Mr  Thi*  procc* din^  may  he 
compared  to  our  commission  of  lunacy,  or  writ  de 
htnatieo  inquirendo.  It  Wan  a  suit  at  Athens  that 
might  he  inatituted  by  a  aon  or  other  near  relative 
against  one  who,  by  reaaon  of  madnese  or  mental 
.mbecility,  had  become  incapable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs.    If  the  complaint  was  well-grounded, 

I.  (SiiidM,  T.  'E.irSomiua.) — i.  (Pollux,  Onora.,  viii.,  St. 
— Maiar.  Att.  Pruc.,  604.  aiS-«ll.)— I.  (Hrn>d.,  vi.,  66.— De- 
moMh.,  Pfo  Phorm.  MA.)  — 4.  (DcmcKth..  c.  Anhob.,  640.— 
Math.,  c.  Timuch..  Vi,  ed.  9  )]th.— U«  Pate  Lag.,  47.)— fl. 
(Pollux,  OiKMi .  vi.,  IM.)— «.  (Mei«r.  Att.  Vna.  p.»l»lfl.)— 


the  court  decreed  that  tba  next  heir  should  take 
peeaeaaiott  of  the  lunatiola jpinpeity.  and  probably, 
also,  made  some  pwrriiiott  nr  hia  being  put  in  con- 
finomcMt.  or  under  proper  4ave  and  guardianship.* 
It  IS  related  of  SophOCles,  that,  having  continued  10 
write  tragedies  to  an  advanced  age,  and  by  reason 
thereof  neglected  hia  iiuiily  affliirs,  be  waa  brouglu 
before  the  oomtbyhis  aona,  and  aoeuaed  of  lunacy; 
that  he  then  read  to  the  judges  his  OBdipus  Colo- 
neus,  which  he  had  just  composed,  and  asked  them 
if  a  man  out  of  his  mind  could  write  such  a  |X)em 
as  that  ;  whereupon  they  acquitted  him  *  Tbe 
story  is  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  life  of  Sophocles,  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as 
taking  place  between  lophon  and  his  father,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  il  uas  preferred  before  the 
^purape{.  In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  tlie 
Bcholiaat  on  Arietophanea ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  cor- 
rect, as  we  have  no  other  authority  for  suppoaing 
that  the  6puT0fitc  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pol- 
lux' expressly  .say.s  that  the  ra/Hiro/ac  >'pa^  came 
l>efore  tlio  archun,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  peooltarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  aatter  connected  with  family 
righta ;  and,  if  ao.  we  are  to  nndeiaund  that  it 
came  before  the  arehon  in  the  regnlar  way,  an  hye- 


fiitV  dtKa(TTrj:i 


Il  is  highly  pruhahle  tliat  there 


was  some  foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  .Sopho- 
cles. He  might,  perhaps,  have  given  ofTence  to  his 
sons  by  that  penurioasness  which  is  said  to  have 
crept  upon  him  in  his  old  age  ;  and  lophon.  being  a 
[xicl,  and  lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a-.sistr  d 
by  his  lather,  might  possibly  be  induced,  by  a  mean 
jealousy,  to  bring  this  charge  against  him.*  The 
play  of  OBdipus  CcHooeus  appears  to  exhibit  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  writer.  (See  more  eap» 
cially  V.  337,  441.) 

riAPANO'MQN  rPA*H'.  An  indictment  for  pro- 
poundin<i  ati  illegal,  or,  rather,  uncorustitutional 
measure  or  law.  We  have  seen  {tid.  Momotuktb») 
that  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at  Vbatj  10  make  a 
motion  in  the  popular  aaaemb^  to  pan  a  new  kiir 
or  amend  an  old  one.  Tn  order  to  ehedc  rash  and 
hasty  legislation,  the  iiinver  of  any  law  or  decree, 
though  he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was 
still  amenable  to  criminal  justice  if  his  enactment 
waa  found  to  be  Inoonatatent  with  other  laws  that 
remained  in  (brce,  or  with  tbe  poMie  intereat.*  Any 
person  rnir^ht  institute  against  him  thOJ'paf^  rrapa- 
viifiuv  within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the  law. 
If  he  was  convicted,  not  only  did  the  law  become 
void,  but  any  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  him, 
at  the  diaeretion  of  the  jndgee  before  whom  he  waa 

tried  ,  for  it  was  a  rfur/roc  ayw.  \  \KT<i>n  thrice 
so  convicted  lo.st  the  right  of  pro[M)siii„'  laws  in 
future.  The  cognizance  of  the  cause  bel()iii.'ed  lo 
the  thesmotbetc'  The  prosecutor  was  compelled 
to  take  an  oath,  called  by  the  same  name  as  that 
taken  to  obtain  delay  in  courts  of  justice  {iwot/ioaiay, 
because  it  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  measure,  which  otherwise  iniirht 
bare  come  into  force  immediately.*  Examples  of 
aiieh  proaeentfooa  are  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Timocratea,  and  that  of  ^lachines  againak 
Ctesiphon  They  both  comment  on  the  importanea 
of  the  prosecution,  as  tendln;:  lo  preserve  the  exist- 
ing  laws  and  maintain  constitutional  liberty.*  Not- 
withstanding this  check,  the  mania  for  legislation 
appears  to  have  increnaed  ao  greatly  at  Athena  in 
later  times,  that  DamoaOenea**  daelavea  that  ;i«fi0k 
ftunw  oM*  irtoB*  itafipovotv  «1  v^uu  Tbia  araao 


I.  (Saidsi.«.  9.naft»ri*^Xt^  MMB..i..t,«M.— Attelaiih., 
Nab..  8M.— AdL,  e.  Cte*..  89,  «J  8ta^.>— t.  (Cie.,  De  S«- 

n,.^,  ,  7  ,_3.  (riii..  »».)— 4.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  t(»-298  )-5 
iVtd.  AnM  ph..  Ran.,  78. —  Pu,  897.)  — «.  (DcBKMh  .  Tr 
mijc..  710.  71 1.)— 7.  (ScMmiuiD.  AnU  lur.  pub.  Gr,  p  SH  )— « 
11.  ,  p.  M4  )—9.  (D«iDa«th.,  c  Timor.,  7i«,  749.  - 
JEKh.,  c.  CM*.,  M,  aa,  ad.  8t*pk.)— 10.  (c  Lejitm.,  p  48ft.> 
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trom  the  relaxation  o{  that  precautionary  law  of 
SoloD,  which  required  eveiy  measure  to  be  approved 
iqrtheta^oirraibefinrefteaoldpawintolaw.  (FM. 

NoMOTHETEs,  and  Srhomanil.*)  It  is  obvious  that, 
while  the  people  la  a^sttiibly  had  the  power  of  ma- 
king decrees  which  could  remain  in  lorro  for  a  ynr, 
if  they  wished  to  evade  the  law  of  Solon,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  renew  their  deciec  from  year  to 
year,  aad  ihua,  io  praetiee,  the  VvfMr/ia  beoune 

If  the  year  liad  elapsed,  the  proj>imniirr  of  tlir 
taw  could  not  be  punished,  though  the  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  msti- 
tntion  of  proceedings  before  the  M^oAcroi,  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  the  five  <rvvduroi.  The 
speech  against  I/eptines  was  made  in  a  proeeiMling 
vigainst  the  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  second  argument  says,  naptJir 
9ivrof  Tov  xpovov,  iv  9  viraOviMtf  i^v  xpiaet  Koi  nuu- 
pi^  ypd^v  Ttc  voftov,  t^aiptrtt  Aeiruvrit  axiVdirfu;' 
69ev  rrpof  avror,  u/?.'  ov  xar*  avrov  6  ?.6yor  * 

PARA'NYMPHOS  (irofmyvfKpf^).     (V,d.  Mar- 

BIAUK.  (iut  i  K.  p  G2U.) 

PARAF£TASMA  (irapair^raffiM).  (  Vid.  Vbldh.) 
PARAPHBRNA.  (FuT.  Doc,  Roman.) 

PARAPRESBEI'A  {irapaTrpenSaa)  signifies  any 
corrupt  eontiiict,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of  duty  on 
•.he  |Mrt  of  an  ain!)a^>a  Nir.  for  which  he  was  liable 
to  be  called  tu  account  and  prosecuted  on  his  return 
oome.*  Ambassadors  were  usually  eleeled  by  the 
people  in  assembly ;  they  either  had  instructions 
given  to  tliem  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
called  avTOKpuTopcc,  envoys  with  full  powers,  or 
|4enipotcntiary.*  To  act  contrary  to  their  instruc- 
tioin  {mpa  to  ^ni^ioiM  vpeaMetv)  was  a  high  mis- 
demeaoour.'  On  their  return  home  they  were 
«|ohred  hnmediatcty  to  make  a  report  of  their  pro- 
or  edings  (uiTa-)-yi?.}.tiv  wptoBeiav),  first  to  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  afterward  to  the  peo- 
ple in  assembly  *  This  done,  they  were  functt 
•0ta»;  but  stilJ,  like  all  other  penons  who  had  heU 
an  olliee  of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  ac- 
count (fiWiar)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
disehargbd  their  duty.*  The  persons  to  whom  such 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  the  Aojcrra/,  and 
the  officers  associated  with  them,  called  iv9vm. 
A  feetnmnf  aooount  was  only  rendered  in  eases 
where  money  had  passnl  tlironirh  the  hands  of  the 
party ;  in  other  eases,  after  slatinjf  that  he  had 
neitht  r  Np^  iit  nor  received  any  of  the  public  money, 
Ihe  accuuiitlig  party  was  diBcharj^ed,  unless  there 
was  reason  for  thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  misconduct.  The  XoyiaToi  them- 
selres  had  power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to 
appear  as  a  criminal,  and  undergo  the  (ii-u^^uT/f  in 
their  office  (koyiaviifiuiv),  upon  which  they  would 
direct  the  aw^Yopoi  to  praaeeule;  and  this  proba- 
hfjr  was  tiie  orainafy  coone  In  case  of  any  pecuni- 
ary malrersation.  Accusations,  however,  of  a  more 
general  nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  indi- 
viduals, giving  information  to  the  P.ojtara/,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing,  caused  their  to  make  prochunation 
in  pnblie  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  aboot 
to  render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intend- 
ed to  accii'^c  him.  If  an  accu.ser  appeared,  his 
charge  would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypa^if, 
and  the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the 
nanal  way,  the  Xoviurai  being  the  superintending 
n»ifia»x9im*  Magistrateawlw were annua^y elect. 

1.  (p.SS).)-«4.  (Heniaan,  P»l.  Ant.,  4  139  )— 3.  (DwBCMtlu, 
e  Mid.,  Sl».  — Da  Pub.  Up  ,  3«  )— 4.  (Thocrd..  t.,  44.— 
jKarii..  c.  C'.««.,  W,  ed.  Stepti.)— 5.  (Dctnoith..  De  F«I«.  L*(r., 
— 9.  (,*:»rh  ,  De  FaU.  Lei?.,  30,  ed.  Stcph  — Ari»»oi-h.. 
\rh.,  01.  — Sckiirnaiin.  Ant,  lur.  pob.  Or.,  p.  234.)  —  ?.  (l)e- 
mt-lh.,  De  F«J».  I.'  •  ,  3''.:,  4nA.)  —  8.  (Pollui,  On'>m..  viii  ,  40, 
M.-  Sohlmun,  lb.,  p.  340,— M«i«r,  AtU  Pnie.,  914-4M.)  | 


ed  rendered  their  accounts  at  the  end  uf  the  odicia. 
year;  but  ambassadors,  who  were  eatraordinary 
functionaries,  had  no  time  limited  for  this  porposn. 

iEschines  delayed  giving  an  aoeomitof  his  embays; 
to  Philip  for  three  years  '  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however  (as  Thirlwall  states),  lhat  the  time  of  ren- 
dering the  account  was  optional  with  the  ambassa- 
dor himself,  aioee,  not  to  mentioo  tlw  power  of  tlw 
"Xoyttrrai,  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should 
be  calleil  to  account  immediately.  The  ypa^ij  raftw 
rrpta6eia(  was  a  rui^rof  iyuv  ;*  and  as  it  niighl 
comprise  charges  M  the  most  serious  kind,  such  as 
treachery  and  treaaon  againat  the  atate,  the  defend* 
ant  might  have  to  apprehend  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment.  .Ksehincs'  reminds  the  dicast.s  of  the  great 
peril  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of 
submitting  to  bis  trial  without  fear  Besides  the 
ypafift  an  citfoyyeXM  might  be  brought  againA  as 
ambassador,  upon  which  the  Boeused  wnMId  h» 
comrnitteil  to  prison,  or  compelled  tit  t'lve  bail  foi 
his  appearance.  This  course  was  ukeu  by  Hypen- 
des  against  Philocratea,  who  avoided  his  trial  by 
Tolnntaiy  exile.* 

nAPAnPEZBSrAZ  rPA«H'.  (Kid  PABAPas* 

BC1.(  ) 

P.\RAS.\NG  (ti  n-fipa(Tuy>?7r).  a  Persian  nieasur* 
of  length,  frequently  iiu  riiiont  d  by  the  (Jreek  wri- 
ters.   It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians,  who  call  it 

^JJJUjm^  {fcrscn<;),  which  has  been  changed  lu  Ai- 

able  into  {/arsakk). 

Aeoording  to  Herodotus,*  the  parasang  was  equal 

to  30  Oreek  stadia  Suidas*  am!  Hesychins'  ns-^ign 
It  the  same  kngili  ;  and  Xenophon  must  al^^  have 
calculated  it  at  the  same,  as  he  says*  lhat  10,050 
stadia  are  equal  to  &35  parasaugs  (l6,050-r636:=^J. 
Agathias,*  however,  who  quotes  the  testimony  w 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  to  the  parasang  being  10 
stadia,  says  that  in  his  time  the  Iberi  and  Persiana 
made  it  only  21  stadia.  Strabo"  also  states  that 
some  writers  reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and 
others  at  30  stadia  ;  and  Phny"  informs  us  that  tlw 
Persians  themselves  assigned  diflerent  lengUis  to 
it.  Modern  English  travellers  estimate  it  varioaaly 
at  from  3}  to  4  English  niilea,  which  Deafly  aglCCS 
wiih  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 

The  etymology  of  parasang  is  doubtful.  Rddiga** 
supposes  the  latter  part  of  the  word  to  be  the  same 

as  the  Persian  i  *  jj^ff  Ceng),  "a  stone,"  and  the 

former  part  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  -q^ 

( ;Nira),  "  end,"  and  thinks  that  it  may  have  denved 
Its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end  of  OCT* 
tain  distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 

PARASE'.MON  (Tapdwj/ww).   {Vtd.  Iiistein.) 

PARASITI  (iroipdeirM)  properly  denotes  penons 
who  dhie  with  others.  In  the  early  history  of  Greece 
the  word  had  a  very  di/Tcrcnt  meaning  from  that  io 
which  it  w^as  used  in  later  times.  To  At  tov  jrapaoirov 
ivofia  TtaXai  fiiv  ffv  aeftvav  Koi  Itpov,  says  Athens- 
ua and  he  proves  from  vanous  decroes  (^^«fM;pi«m) 
and  other  authorities  that  anciently  the  name  r » 
pnaiTor  was  nivrn  to  di.stinguished  persons  noo 
were  appointed  as  assistants  to  certain  priests  and 
to  the  highest  magistrates.  As  regards  the  priestly 
and  civU  paraaitea,  the  accounts  9i  their  uAoe  are 
so  ohsearo  iliat  we  are  Mtreely  aUe  to  ftrai  \ 
dednite  notion  oT  k.  An  aaclMil  law** 


I.  (DenKMth..  De  Pals.  LMnSM.->ThMiNa,af>.  HnA^  vol. 
Ti..  p.  «,>— t.  (Mei«r,  Alt.  Aoe.,  Itt.>— 9.  (D*  Ms.  Leg..  SS, 

5S.)— 4  riBtchin.,  c.  Cle».,  <»,  ed.  Suph.)— 5.  (ii,,  6  .  v.,  53  . 
TI..  42  )— «.  ((.  v.1-7,  (»,  »,)—«.  (An-Ji ,  1.,  a,  S  •.»—•.  (o, 
VI  i-io   1  .,  |>.ftl8.>— II.  (U.  N.,*i.,aO)— IS.  (MBnrkwrf 
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tnal  each  of  the  priestly  parasites  should  select 
from  llie  Juvi»jMa  ilic  sixth  part  of  a  medimnus  of 
barley,  and  supply  with  it  the  Athenians  wlio  were 
preseat  io  the  tjhiple,  aocordiog  to  the  cusUim  of 
llieir  Ihthefv ;  and  thte  tixdi  of  a  nedtanoB  wa»  to 
be  given  by  the  parasites  of  Acharna?.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  very  obscure  law  is  diwussed  by  I'reller.' 
Thus  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  tin;  parasites 
.rcre  elected  in  the  demi  of  Attica  from  among  the 
OMMt  dulingiiislied  and  most  ancient  familiea.  We 
•and  their  number  to  have  been  twelve,  so  that  it 
r.:d  lu  t  coincide  with  that  of  the  demi.  This  may 
be  .'u'oiiuntcd  lor  by  supposing;  that  in  one  demos 
two  or  more  gods  were  worshippedt  whoae  service 
required  a  parasite,  while  in  anotlier  there  was  no 
such  divinity.  The  goda  in  whose  service  parasites 
are  mentioned  are  Heracles,  Ap<dlo,  the  Anaces, 
M\d  Ailu  tM  of  Fallene.  Their  services  appear  to 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  tliird  of  ilic  viclitns  sac- 
rificed to  their  respective  guds.  Such  officers  ex- 
isted down  to  a  late  periml  of  Greek  history,  for 
Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  said  that  parasites 
in  his  own  days  contmut  d  to  be  aji[/onUr<l  m  most 
Grecian  states  to  the  most  distinguished  magis- 
trates *  These,  however,  must  have  been  diflercnt 
from  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon,  in  his  legisla- 
tion, called  the  act  of  giving  public  menls  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  prytn- 
oeam,  irapaatTilv*  and  it  nay  be  that  the  parasites 
were  connected  with  this  inatitDtion.* 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
veiy  niimeiooa  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
have  ffliatfid  from  early  times,  thoii^'li  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Ai  -  ^ophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Pbilipui'O,  who  is  introduced  in  ttie  S^mpoeinin  of 
X«  lUribon.  as  wen  as  a  person  described  in  some 
Tcrses  of  Epi?harmos  preserved  in  Athenffius,  arc 
prrfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  di«ignated  these  persons  by  the  name  of  Trapd- 
etrw  was  Alexis,  in  one  of  hia  comediea.*  In  the 
siH»lled  middle  and  new  Attie  eomedy,  and  in  their 
Roman  imitations,  the  parasites  are  standing  char- 
acters ;  and  although  tiiey  are  descrilied  in  very 
strong  colours  in  these  comedies,  yet  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  moch  exaggerated,  if  we 
nay  judge  from  other  aeeooois  of  real  parasitea. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  \)e  much  mistaken  in  bor- 
rowing our  descriptKin  of  parasites  chiefly  troni 
tliese  comedies. 

The  cbaracteristtc  ftatures  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  importunity,  lore  of  aeosaal  ptemmeo,  and, 
above  all,  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
out paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
they  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the  ytJiu- 
Twroiej,  or  jesters,  who,  in  order  to  gee  some  invi- 
tation, not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with  their 
jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to  ridi- 
cule, and  woiilil  bcir  all  kinds  of  insult  and  abuse 
if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired  object. 
Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in  the  Sym- 
posium of  Xenophon.  ErgastUus  in  the  Captivi,  and 
Gelasimus  in  the  Stichus  of  Plautus.  The  second 
class  are  the  K^ilaKt^  or  flatterers  {asxctilalorcii), 
who.  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persons,  en- 
'{eavoured  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  honae. 
Goatho  io  the  Eunucbua  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogos  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  arc  admi- 
rable deliii-  ations  of  .surh  characters.  The  third 
daaa  are  the  t>f/>a-:n;rt«o<,  or  the  officious,  who,  by 
a  Tiriety  of  services,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most 
degrading  description,  endeavoured  to  acquire  elatma 
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to  invitations »  Cnaracters  of  this  class  ure  inr 
parasites  in  the  Asinaria  and  Menwchmi  of  Plau- 
tus, and  more  especially  the  Curculio  and  Saturio  io 
the  PersR  of  Phiotua  and  the  Pboimio  of  Terence 
From  the  various  atatenients  in  oomediea  and  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  Df  Adulatoris  et  A»nin  Dit' 
crimine,  wc  see  ttiai  parasites  always  tried  to  dis- 
cover where  a  jjood  tinner  was  to  be  had,  and  foi 
this  purpose  they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the 
palestrae,  the  baths,  and  other  pnblie  places  of  re- 
sort. After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  persnn,  who  was 
in  most  cases,  probably,  an  inex[H'rienred  young 
man,  they  used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him 
to  invite  them.  No  humdiation  and  no  abuse  could 
deter  them  from  pursuing  their  iteae.  Some  ex 
amples  of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which 
parasites  endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  men- 
tioned t)y  Attienanis*  and  Plutarch.*  During  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  parasite  seems  to 
have  been  a  oooetaat  guest  at  the  taUea  of  the 
wealthy.* 

PARA'STADES  (irapaarude^).  ( Vtd.  Ant^  ) 
P.\.  K .\'. STASIS  {napucraaic)  A  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiif  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  him,  and  by  the  deibndaut 
on  potting  in  his  answer.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm)  paid  by  the 
prosecutor  in  most  ppblie  eauaca.*  (Cempaie  Jh* 

iKTtTifE,  p.  353.) 

PARA'STATiE  (myMersrw).    (Yii.  Euwm 

THE.) 

PARAZOWUM.  (F«.ZoHA.) 

♦PARD'ALIS  (ndp6ah()  "Oppiim  describes 
two  species  of  Pardalia,  namely,  the  greater  and 
the  smaller.  According  to  Buifon,  th^  former  is 
the  Panther,  and  the  lauer  the  Ou>,  ?e.  It  ia  be> 
yond  a  doubt,**  he  remarte.  "that  tht  little  Panther 
of  Oppian,  the  Phft  or  Pked  of  the  Arabians,  the 
Foadh  of  Barbary,  the  Onta  or  Ounce  of  the  Euro- 
|)ean8,  are  <me  and  the  same  animal.  'I'here  is 
great  reason  to  think  that  it  is  also  the  Pardus  of 
the  aneienta,  and  the  jPeaiileFs  of  Pliny."  B-.iflba 
adtls,  "  It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that  the  little 
r  iiiiher  was  called  simply  Pard  or  Pardus,  and 
that,  in  prcM-ess  of  time,  the  large  Panther  obtaineil 
the  name  odM^dmLcepardiu."  The  Greeks," 
aaya  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Panther  and  Leopard. 
"  knew  one  of  these  from  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
they  named  Pardalis,  as  .Menelaus  is  said  in  tho 
Iliad  to  have  covered  himself  with  the  spotted  skin 
of  this  animal.  This  they  compared,  on  account  of 
its  strength  and  cruelty,  to  the  lion,  and  repreaented 
it  as  having  its  skin  varied  with  spots.  Its  name, 
even,  was  synonymous  with  spotted.  The  Greek 
translators  of  the  Scriptures  used  the  name  Parda- 
lis as  synonymous  with  Namer,  which  word,  with  a 
slight  modification,  signifies  *  the  Panther,'  at  prea- 
ent,  among  the  Arabians.  The  name  Pardalis  gave 
place  among  the  Romans  to  those  of  Panthera  and 
i'aria.  Tiicsc  are  the  words  they  ti.sn!  during  the 
two  tirst  ages,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  passages  which  nMBtioned  the  Par- 
dalis, or  when  they  themselves  mentioned  this 
animal.  They  sometimes  used  the  word  Pordut 
either  for  Patda!i.t  or  for  N'amer.  Pliny  even  says 
that  i'arduj  sigiiilied  the  male  of  Panthera  or  Varia 
So,  reciprocally,  the  Creeks  translated  Panthera  by 
the  word  Pttrdalit.  The  term  Pantkera,  altbmigh 
of  Greek  root,  did  not,  then,  preserve  the  sense  of 
the  word  ndvOiip,  which  is  constantly  marked  as 
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dicTerent  from  /  iridut  and  by  Oppian  is  said  to  be 
small  and  of  liiile  courage.  The  Romans,  ncvcr- 
Ihciess.  sometimes  employed  it  to  translate  the 
word  iruv^H  aod  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
induced  by  the  reaemManoe  of  the  namea,  have 
probably  aitributpd  to  the  Panther  some  of  the  char- 
acters which  they  found  among  the  Romans  on  the 
Panthera.  Bocliart,  without  knowing  these  animals 
himself,  has  collected  aod  oompared  with  much  sa- 
gaehy  everythiof  that  thn  aanenu  and  the  Orien- 
Qilists  have  said  ahoQt  them.  He  endeavours  to 
2lear  up  the^se  apparent  contradictions  by  a  passage 
in  which  Oppiaii  cli.irarttTizf  s  two  species  of  I'ur- 
dtlia,  tlie  great,  with  a  shorter  tail  than  the  less. 
It  te  to  this  smaller  species  that  Bochart  would  ap- 
ply tlie  word  ruvdrip.  But  there  are  found  in  the 
country  known  to  the  ancients  two  animals  with 
spotted  skins  :  the  common  Panllicr  of  naturalists, 
and  another  animal,  which,  alter  Daubenton,  la 
named  the  Guepard  for  Hunting  Leopard).  The 
Arabian  authors  have  there  also  known  and  diatin- 
guished  two  of  these  animals  ;  the  first  under  the 
name  of  Ncmer,  thf?  other  under  that  of  Fehd ;  and 
although  Bochart  considers  the  Fehd  to  he  the  Lynx, 
Cuvier  rather  inclines  to  think  it  the  Hunting  Leop- 
ard. The  Guepard,  then,  would  be  the  Panther, 
and  there  is  nothing  stated  by  the  Greeks  repugnant 
to  this  idea."' 

One  of  the  large  fishes  mentioned  by  vElian 
and  Oppian,  and  by  Soidas  under  «$rof.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  made  respeeting  it,  the  most 
probable  of  whieh.  aeoording  to  Adams,  is.  that  it 
was  the  Squalus  litrrinus,  a  species  of  Shark  * 

•PARI)' ALUS  (nup6aiof),  a  bird  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle. '  Aldrovandi  and  Buffon  agree  in  holding  it 
to  be  the  I'ringa  tquaUunlat  L.»  or  the  Gray  Plover ; 
bat  Dr.  Trail  prefers  the  Ckartdrnu  flutUtli*,  or 
(JDlrlen  Plover  Schneider  mentions  that  Biller- 
beck  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon Starling,  or  Slumus  vulfrarit.  Thte  opinion, 
buwover,  is  entitled  to  no  credit."' 

^PARiyiON  (ci^Mw).  Sehnelder  fitBows  Ptf- 
;a«  in  referrinir  this  lo  the  Camdopaid,  or  Oinffk 

Caini  I'lfhinlahs* 

I'AllEDRI  (Tu/>f(!/>oO.  Each  of  the  three  supe> 
lior  archons  was  at  liberty  to  have  two  assessors 
(irdpcdpoiX  eheoen  by  himself,  to  assist  btan,  hy 
advice  rr.d  otherwise,  in  the  performance  of  his 
AiS  (limes.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
l.imseir.  liad  to  umler go  a  doxifiaaia  in  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal  before 
he  eould  be  permiUed  to  enter  upon  his  labours. 
He  was  also  to  render  an  areoimt  (evdvvn)  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  oltice  le  called  an  upx>}  by 
Deiiiosthi  ries  *  The  duties  of  the  archon,  magiste- 
rial and  judicial,  were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  the 
pdneipaf  objects  of  havbg  assessors  must  have 
been  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  business. 
We  tind  the  iraptSpo(  assisting  the  archon  at  the 
^^f<C  iiKTjr  *  He  had  authority  to  keep  order  at 
public  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to  impose  a  fine 
on  the  disorderly.'  As  the  ardiooswere  chosen  by 
lot  (K^tipuTm),  and  might  be  persona  of  inferior  ca- 
pacity, and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it 
niiglit  often  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  for  them 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business.* 
And  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  the  irapedfMi 
should  not  only  assist,  but  in  some  measure  check 
and  control  the  power  of  their  principals.  They 
tva  spoken  of  as  being  /3of0o2,  o^jfttovAm  Koi  fuXa- 
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icff.  Demosthenes  accuses  Stpf.hani:8  of  hoy^ 
his  place  of  t"t  e  Apxuv  ^iaau.ti^^  It  w.is  osusl  ts 
elioosc  relatives  and  friends  to  be  assessors :  but 
they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at  least  foe 
gnod  eanse.*  The  tkesmothetK,  thotq^h  tii^  bad 
no  regular  -rrap^^po;,  used  to  have  counsellors  avu 
Cov/.oi),  who  answered  the  same  purpose.*  The 
office  of  ndpeipo(  waa  ealled  ir^d|p^  and  to  i 
cise  it  imfitdpcveiv. 

From  the  nuptipoi  of  the  archons  w 
guish  those  who  assisted  the  eiAwot  in  examining 
and  auditing  magistrates'  accounts.  The  evArvM 
were  a  t>oard  of  ten,  and  each  of  thOD  Aoae  two 
assessors.*   {Vtd.  Ecthyne.) 

'P.VREI'AS  {napeiag),  a  species  of  Serpent,  SO 
cred  to  .<Escu1apius.    Gesner  concludes  that  it  ia 
the  serpent  called  Baron  in  certain  parts  of  ha^. 
.\ccording  to  the  author  of  tho Etymotogioon  Msff- 
num,  it  is  innoxious.* 

PAREISGRAPHE  (Topeurypofq)  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  citizens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens,  called  fm'of 
ypar^ij  ;  and,  besides,  the  6r}uurai  might,  l)y  their 
6ia\^ri(^iaii,  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
rolled among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dkMSta;  of  which 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Enbnlides  Ar- 
nishea  an  example  If  the  dicast:  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  dtmorai,  the  appella  '\t  party  was 
sold  for  a  slave.  Spuriooa  oUizens  are  someiimea 
called  wopiyypanrou  irapeyyeypa/ifUifM.*  The  e»- 
presdon  iroprtavpo^vc  ypo^  is  not  Attie.' 

llAPEIXrPA4H*2  TPAW,  {Vii.  Paansoa*- 

PHK  ) 

PARENTA'LIA.    (Kid.  Fomjs,  p.  462.) 

PA'BiES  {Tttxiw*  whence  the  epithet  rwyrfwos^ 
"fun  of  houses,"  applied  todties;*  ro<^of vrh«ica 
ToixopvKT^C  and  roixunvjtof,  "  a  house  breaker,  a 
thief,"  and  rotxupvxia,  "  burglary"),  the  wall  of  s 
house,  in  contradistinction  from  murut,  the  \\  all  ui 
a  ei^.  Among  the  numerous  methods  emoloyed 

Sr  the  aneienta  to  eonstruetinf  walls,  we  find  inen> 
xm  of  the  following : 

I.  The  ziartet  cratitiut,  i  e.,  the  wattled  or  the 
lath-and- piaster  wall,  made  of  canes  or  hurdles 
{fid.  Cbatis)  covered  with  olay."  These  were 
used  to  the  original  eity  of  Rone  to  form  enthe 

houses;'*  afterward  they  were  coated  with  mortal 
instead  of  clay,  and  introduced  like  our  lath-and 
plaster  walls  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

H.  Vitruvius"  mentions  as  the  next  step  the  prac- 
tice, common  in  his  time  annmr  the  Gauls,  and  eoB> 
tinued  to  our  own  in  Devonsmre,  of  drying  square 
lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  walls,  which 
were  strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal  bond-tim 
bers  {jugamenta)  laid  at  intervals,  and  which  weit 
then  covered  with  thateb. 

III.  The  paria  formaeeus,  i.  e.,  the  pu4  wall, ondb 
of  rammed  earth.    (Firf.  Formji.) 

IV.  In  (li!^iricts  atmumling  with  w()od.  loi;houses 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe> 
riaos  and  of  the  modem  Americans  in  U«  badtsel* 
tlements,  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  were  more 
or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon  one  another  in 
a  liorizcmtal  position,  and  had  their  interstice?  ftl'ed 
with  chips  ItcJudiu),  moss,  and  cUgr.  After  tUr 
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roanri'  r  the  Cokhtia*  erected  hoo»e»— reraltoriM 

high  ' 

V   'Che  j.'dnrx  iuUTilms,  i.  c,  the  bndc  WelL  (  Vid, 

Latkr.)  Among  the  Romans,  the  ordimry  thick- 
neae  of  an  eotelde  mdl  wu  18  inehn  (aetqvtpes), 

1  '  tl)p  length  of  the  romnion  or  I.ytlian  brick  ; 
biii.  li  ihc  huildiHi^  was  iiior*'  ih;in  one  blory  high, 
the  walls  at  thf  h(»ttuin  were  cithtT  two  or  three 
bncks  thick  {dtphntka  atU  tnflttuJui),  acconUnc  to 
eircoiiietancee.  The  EgfptiBm  ■nmethme  exhf 
ff(l  a  checkered  pattern,  and  p<  r1i:tps  nthr  r  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  hoiisc.s  l.>  i:ir  .ui-  m  iiion  of 
wliite  arul  t)la<'k  ()ricks  '  Tlie  lifniuii;-.  |irMli,ililv  m 
tfnitatuta  of  the  Ltrurians,  often  cas^^'il  the  highest 
fart  of  a  brick  wall  with  a  range  of  terra  cottaa 
{tiruetura  and  loriea  tettaen*),  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  projecting  comicea,  and  spuuts  for  discharging 
tlie  w.Uer  from  the  roof.  (Vid.  Antekixa  ) 
'  Vi  The  rtiuutmla  Mtructura*  i.  e.,  the  reticulated, 
or  reserobUof  network.  This  structure  oonaista  in 
pbcing  aquare  or  lozenge-abaped  atuoea  aide  by  side 

ri  their  edges,  tlie  atonea  being  of  amall  d'imcn- 
8,  and  eeineiited  by  morlar  (tna/fTiV/  ,  7  .r.lrf  r; 
crena)  In  man}  eases  the  mortar  has  proved  more 
diirahle  than  the  stone,  especially  where  volcanic 
tufa  18  the  naterial  employed,  aa  at  fiaise  in  the  Bay 
of  Naplea,  and  in  the  TiUa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli 
This  kind  of  hutidin^  i»  very  eomtnon  in  theanoient 
edifices  of  Italy  \  itniviii!!  says*  that  it  was  uni- 
versally ailopttd  in  Ills  tune.  Walls  ilms  eonstnict- 
eil  were  considered  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
leaa  aeenn  than  ihooe  in  which  the  atooea  lay  upon 
their  flat  aorfaces.  The  front  of  the  wall  was  the 
only  part  in  wliirh  the  structure  was  rog^nlar,  or  the 
Slivies  cut  into  a  certain  form,  the  iiii( nor  i>< mg 
ubble-work  or  concrete  (fartura),  i.  c,  fragments 
and  ehippings  of  stone  {c<rmcnta,  x'^^-is)  imbedded  in 
nortar.  Only  part  of  the  wall  was  reticulated :  to 
five  it  firmness  and  durability,  the  sides  and  base 
vere  huill  of  tinck  or  of  sijuared  stones,  and  hon- 
7.unial  courses  of  bricks  were  laid  at  intervals,  ex- 
tending throng  the  length  and  thiekneaa  of  the 
w«iL  These  cnroiunataneea  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  annexed  woodont,  which  ia  copied  linom  the 
draw  ing  of  a  u  all  at  Pompeii,  exacoted  on  the  apot 
hv  Mr.  Mocaita. 
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VII   Tne  slructura  antiqua  or  tatCTM^   .  e.,  Ih« 

waH  of  irre^lar  masonry,  built  of  atooea,  which 
wore  Ml  aqmred  or  cut  into  any  exact  lerm.  He 
neoenary  consequence  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion waa,  that  a  preat  part  of  the  waM  consisted  of 
mortar  and  ruhiili -  work.' 

VIII.  The  tmpltrton,  i.  e.,  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  liireo  walto  joined  togctitrr. 
£ach  aide  preaeotfd  rcoolar  maaonry  or  hricku  ork ; 
hot  the  interior  waa  filled  with  rubble  (  furinra ). 

To  hmil  inrrether  tlie  two  outside  walls,  .n  i'  tliu." 
n  I  ill  1  the  whole  linn  an<l  durahle.  lar>,'e  .•■tnin  >  n- 
I  unices  ol  lirickwork  {roaginmtu)  were  j>litr(  J  a;  in- 
tervals, exteodiog  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  88  waa  done  ano  hi  the  atmctnra  retien> 
lata  Walls  of  \]v<  <!eseription  are  not  unc 
especiallv  in  Ijuildiu^'.s  of  conssi,' 'Table  sj/,e. 

IX.  The  panf.^  I-  layulc  quadrato,  i.  t  ,  the  ashlar 

wall,  consisting  entirely  of  atones  cut  and  aqoaiiBd 
by  the  chisel.  ( Vid.  DobABxa.)  Thia  was  the  most 

perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  w  hen  built  of  mar 
ble.  The  construction  of  such  walls  w  a.s  earned  to 
th(  highest  p«  rfection  li>  tl;i  arehitecls  of  Creicc; 
the  lemples  of  Allien.s,  (Jorinlh,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  extreme 
skill  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  walla.  Consid- 
erable  excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been  attain- 
ed hy  t(i»'  fireeks  even  a.s  i  as  tin  .i^t  of  Ho- 
nii  r,  who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the  "  nico- 
ly  litted  stones"  of  the  wall  of  a  house.*  But  prob- 
ably in  thia  the  Oreelca  only  oopied  the  Asiatics 
for  Xenophoo  came  to  a  deserted  eity  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  bride  walls  of  which  were  <  apped  hy  a 
parapet  of  "  polislu d  sIk  II  marble."'*  Instead  of 
iisiii;;  mortar,  as  in  the  last  four  kinds,  the  ancienta 
gave  solidity  to  their  aahlar  walls  by  cutting  the 
stones  80  exactly  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  space 
between  their  contipioun  surfaces  A  tenon  and 
mortice  often  united  a  .stom  to  that  v\  Inch  was  above 
it.  and  the  stones  which  were  placed  WuU-  hy  side 
were  fastened  together  with  iron  cramps  (oiim  /«r^ 
reia*)  and  lead.*  Hence  the  Coliseum  at  Rmm, 
and  the  other  grand  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  r(  tiarded  hy  tiie  mod- 
erns as  iron  ami  lead  niin<  s,  and  we  s»  e  them  niuti- 
late<l  hy  the  jnck  i\e  over  all  those  points  where 
cramps  ami  ti  iioris  were  known  to  be  inserted.  Aa 
a  farther  method  of  making  the  walls  firm  and  com- 
pact, the  Greeks  placed  at  intervals  bond-stones, 

which  they  called  dtaravoi.  beraiise  thev  extf  tided 
through  the  wh<de  thickness  of  the  wall  The  walls 
of  the  Ti'uij.]'  of  Jupiter  at  ('}/.i'  us,  huilt  of  the 
marble  (the  Procooneaian)  for  which  tiiat  hicalitv 
has  always  been  renowned,  were  ornamented  with 
a  ;;oKl  threail  placci!  over  all  the  .seams  of  the 
stom  s  *  licside-s  conferring  the  highest  dei^ree  ol 
iH'.mty  and  solidity,  another  important  leeommend- 
atiun  of  ashlar  wails  was,  that  they  were  the  most 
secure  against  flre,  an  advantage  to  which  8t.  Panl 
alludes  when  he  contri-sts  tlie  stnne."*.  valuable  both 
Ut  iiialeri.d  am!  lor  workman>-hip  (>.  f'i  i  r  rijunvf)^ 
and  the  gold  and  .silv<  r  which  were  e.vludittd  iii  the 
w  alls  of  such  a  temple  as  that  just  memiuned,  with 
the  logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  atraw  and  eaae^ 
ein;»Io_\cd  in  biiililmr;  w.nlls  of  tlie  first  fo-ir  kinds.' 
V'ltnivius  al.vo  .-^Iroii'^'l)  object.-,  to  ihr  yauis  i  rat;:tii* 
on  account  ot  its  (.Teat  comhubtilnhiy  • 

Cicero,  m  a  single  passage  of  his  Topica,*  uaea 
four  epitbeta  which  were  allied  to  walla.  He 
poses  the  paries  toUdnt  to  the  fomicatm,  and  the 
communia  to  the  dirtchu.    The  passage,  at  the 
same  tune,  ahowa  that  the  RomanB  fnaened  aieliea 
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PAKIE? 


PARMA. 


Muf.  KotNu)  into  their  "coaunoo"*  oi  |mrty- walla. 
Tlw  annend  woodcut,  ramsenlinf  a  portion  of 

the  supposed  Thermae  at  TrAves,'  expmplifies  the 
fn-quent  occurrence  of  arches  in  all  lloman  bui!d- 
iiiga,  n  ot  only  when  they  were  intended  for  win 
dow8  or  doorways,  but  also  when  they  could  serve 
no  other  use  than  to  strengthen  the  wall  In  this 
**farie*  /anaaOtu"  each  arob  »  a  eombUiatiiNi  of 
<wo  or  OMin  eoooentric  arches,  all  built  of  bride 


tuvt  specimen  also  shows  the  aitematton  of  cour- 
ses of  brick  and  stone,  which  is  a  common  char- 
atiterislic  of  Roman  masonry  The  "panes  salt- 
4iu"  i.  the  wall  witliout  o|kenings  for  windows 
or  doorways,  was  also  called  "  a  blind  wall  and 
tbo  ftriet  eommuwU,*  xocvdc  toix<k*  which  was  the 
boundary  between  tuo  trnriiicnts  and  common  to 
Ihem  both,  was  called  intcT^crinuH,  al.  tnUrf^tntus,^ 
and  in  C<rcf-k  ucaoToi\oi*  or  utaorvixov.''  The 
walls,  built  at  right  angles  to  the  party-wall  for  tbo 
convMimee  of  the  respective  famthes,  were  the 
j/arieUM  direct  I 

Walla  were  adorned,  especi.illy  in  the  interior  of 
ouildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Their  plane 
surface  was  broken  by  panels.  {Yti,  Abacus.) 
However  coarse  and  roiigh  their  ooDatmelioa  might 
be,  every  onevenness  was  retnoved  by  a  coating, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaster 
With  r.iiigh  cast,  consisting  of  sand,  together  with 
9lonc,  brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  vari- 
ous dcsrees  of  fineness.*  Gypsum  also,  in  the 
&tate  which  we  call  jtlaster  of  Pane,  wae  iwich 
used  in  the  more  sptendfd  edMees.  mi  was  deco- 
rated with  an  endless  variety  of  tasteful  devices 
in  bas-relie(.  Of  these  ornaments,  wrought  in 
btucco  {opus  albarium),  specimens  remain  in  the 
"Baths  of  Titus"  at  Rome.  When  the  plasterer 
(feeltfr,  Kopt&nn)  had  finished  his  work  {tnlfiMtatio, 
I  f  ,  trowelling,  ojiux  trc!<m\m^.  in  all  of  which  lie 
Has  directed  by  the  use  of  the  square  (nd.  Nor- 
ma), the  rule,  and  th^  Ime  and  plummet  (rul.  Pkr- 
psmoicdlumX  and  in  which  be  aimed  at  produ- 
einff  a  surface  not  only  smooth  and  shining,  but 
as  little  as  ixMSlble  liable  to  crack  or  decay,*  he 
was  ti'tet)  succeeded  by  the  painter  in  fresco  {udo 
Ueiorio'")^  III  many  cases  the  plaster  or  stucco 
«as  left  v.ithoul  any  additional  ornamenti  i^^' 
whiteness  and  freshness  were  occasiondly  restored 
by  washing  it  with  certain  fine  calcareous  or  alu- 
minous earths  dissolved  in  milk  (partttoinum,"  terra 
SrltiNisis**).  A  painted  wall  waa  commonly  divided 


by  the  artist  into  rectangular  compartments,  »uica 
he  filled,  according  to  bis  taste  and  fancy,  with  an 
endless  variety  of  landscapes,  buildings,  gardens, 
animals,  &c.'   (Vid.  Piintino,  p  715  ) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  \<y  in- 
crusting  them  with  slabft  of  marble  {crutia)  J  t>« 
blocks  designed  for  this  purpose  were  cut  into  thii, 
slabs  by  the  aid  of  ean  mills.  (  Vid.  Mola.)  Vari> 
oos  kinds  of  sand  were  nsed  in  the  operation,  se 
rording  tn  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  emery  (mtita*) 
l>eing  used  for  the  hardest.  This  art  was  ol  high 
antiquity,  and  probably  Oriental  in  its  origin.  The 
brick  walls  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  built 
as  early  as  855  B.C.,  were  covered  with  slabs  of  Pm- 
connesian  marble,'  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  ex- 
ample ufxm  record.  In  the  lime  ol  l'lmy,*  slah>  ul 
a  uniform  colour  were  sometimes  curiously  inlaid 
with  variously-coloured  materials  in  such  a  way  as 
to  represent  animals  and  other  objects.  In  ahori, 
the  beautiful  invention  now  called  Florentine  Mo> 
saic  was  then  in  use  for  the  decoration  of  the  trails 
of  apartments.  {Vid.  E>«bi.kma.)  The  conimor. 
kind  of  Mosaic  was  also  sometimes  used  m  walls, 
as  well  as  in  lloon  and  ceOlnga.  The  greatest  re- 
finement was  the  attempt  to  produce  the  efleet  u< 
mirrurs,  which  was  done  by  inserting  into  the  wait 
pieces  of  bla<  k  glass  manufactured  in  imitation  of 
obsidian  *  (  Vid  House,  Rohan,  p.  516, 620;  Pai.xt- 
INO.  p.  7 1  A.) 

PARILl'UA.  {Vid,  Palilia.) 

•PARIUM  MARMOR  (ndptof  XWoc\  Parian 
.Marble,  a  species  of  marble  much  celebrated  in  ,iii 
cient  times,  and  procured  from  the  island  ot  Parus 
It  was  used,  for  the  most  part,  in  statuary.  "  Among 
the  marbles  enumerated  by  The(MBhrastus  and  Phny, 
that  ranks  first,**  remarks  Or.  Moore,  **with  both, 
which,  from  the  island  of  Paros.  where  it  was  ob* 
tamed,  was  called  Parian  ;  and  from  the  manner  ic 
which  it  was  quarried,  hy  the  light  of  lamps,  waa 
sometiipes,  as  Pliuy,  on  the  autiHthty  of  Vano. 
tells  us,  designsted  by  the  name  I^r^Hss.  This 
is  the  stone '  whose  colour  was  considered  as  pleas* 
ing  to  the  gods;  which  was  used  by  Prdxitclev 
and  (ithcr  ancient  sculpiors,  and  celebrate*!  for  ili 
whiteness  by  Ptndar  and  Theocritus.'*  Of  thi« 
marble  are  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana  Vena 
trix,  the  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pallas  of  Vellethv. 
Ariadne  (called  Cleopatra),  Juno  (called  Capitolina), 
and  others  OCtliis  are  also  the  eelehrated  Oxford 
marbles,  known  as  tlie  Parian  Chronicle  "  Fi»r  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Parian  quarries,  and  the 
marble  contained  there,  cooeult  Ckrkt't  TrtittU, 
vol.  6,  p  133,  seq  ,  Ltmi.  td. 

WWK'SW.dtm.  PARMULA,*  a  round  shield,  three 
feet  ill  diameter,  carried  by  the  vtUtet  in  the  Roman 
army  (see  p.  104).  Though  small,  compared  with 
the  Clipbcs,  it  was  ao  strongly  made  as  to  be  a 
very  cffectnal  protection.*  Thw  was  probably  ow  ing 
to  the  use  of  iron  in  its  framework.  In  the  Pyrrhir 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  head  and  struck  with 
a  sword,  so  as  to  emit  a  loud,  ringing  noise  *  The 
par  ma  was  also  worn  by  the  Eqvms  i'*  and  for  the 
sake  of  state  and  Ihshlon,  it  waa  aomecimes  adorn- 
cd  with  precious  stones." 

We  find  the  term  pnrma  often  applied  to  the  tar 
get  (tid.  Cetba),  which  was  also  a  small  round 
stiield,  and,  therefore,  very  similar  to  ibe  panoa.^' 
Virgil,  in  like  manner,  applies  the  term  to  the  di 
peus  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  ststne  ' 
small,  the  shield  wss  small  in  proportion." 
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PARTHENIAI. 


fha  tCMsed  woodeot  rapieMnIt  »vothre  pmoa, 


rvpre^nting  on  ils  border,  as  i»  supposed,  the  ta- 
Itilif  «f  Romp  hy  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  and  its 
reoorery  Caaiittiit.  It  belonged  fonoeriT  to  the 
Woodwartfiks  Matemn,  and  is  rappowd  by  antiqua- 
Ties  to  havo  bren  mado  in  the  time  of  Claudius  or 
Nero.  The  bo»  (umio)  is  a  grotesque  lace,  sur- 
rounded wtth  n.v*«  lionia.  foliage,  and  a  twiated 
beaid.* 

♦PARNOPS  (irrfi-^j*),  a  speciea  of  Loaula,  or 

<3ra*shnppor ' 

•PARONYCHIA  {■.rupuvv\'i'j\ a  !*t>rrie9  of  Grass. 
"There  is  great  unctrv.iiriy  al.ont  ii."  remarks 
Adams.  "  Conrormiiy  aames  gives  some  coun- 
trnaoeo  to  the  oofgeetnic  ot  Lobeiius.  who  held  it 
to  be  <iur  Whitlow  Graes,  inai.ely»  the  Dr*U  scmo, 

PAKOTSIS  (Tnijoi. /V)  T  vv^  fljfferent  meanings 
are  given  to  this  word  by  the  Greek  gramraari- 
ins :  some  interpret  it  aa  meauiiig  any  food  eaten 
with  the  6i>w  (tH.  OpsomoH),  as  4he  lu/^t*  a  kind 
«f  frumcniy  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  hind  of  con- 
dimcnt  or  sauee  ,*  and  other-s  a  Raurer.  plate,  or 
Moall  dish  *  It  i-i  plain,  however,  from  the  numer- 
ona  passages  eollt  cted  by  Athenwus.*  that  the  word 
was  used  in  both  significations,  and  waa  the  name 
of  the  dish  or  plate,  aa  well  as  of  its  eeoients.* 
The  Roman  writers  seem  alway>  f"  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  dish  or  plate  ;*  and,  acconims;  to  Chari- 
•hMt  it  waa  ao  eilwd*  "fuia  in  to  rrponumur  ohso- 

nm,tt  «*  toim  mau*  tomedumtur:'  The  word  is 
also  written  Parapsia  * 

•PARRA,  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  ahoot  whicl  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Vanderhourg.  (»ne  of 
Ite  eommentators  on  Horace  (by  which  poet  the 
Pami  ia  once  mentioned),  is  in  favour  of  the 
Seraeeh  OwI.» 

PARRICIDA.  {VU.  CoBiiBUA  Lax  oa  Sica- 
) 

PARTHK.N'IAI  or  PARTHENEIAI  (rra,>Pm<ii 
or  jrap<>c*'cta<)  are,  according' to  tti<'  literal  meaninc 
of  the  word,  children  l^rn  l  y  i::imarried  w.)m<  n 
( rrrt (Avot'M  Some  writers  also  designated  by  this 
name  those  legitimate  children  at  Sparta  who  were 
biirn  before  the  mother  was  intrdduced  into  the 
house  of  her  husband  '»   The  parthenia-,  howe  ver, 

"  l.'ffcodwell,  lif  I'arm*  W<x«lw.-n<)iji,  i,  Ojon  .  1713.  —  Com- 

rmr*  Ufrnd  Pm  W»pp»nwe»en  d*r  Grirchf  n  '.n  l  R.imf r,  Bonn, 
841  1-5  (S«r..K..  li.i..  9.-^li.D.  N.  A  - 
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w .  .Matter,  llw..  i*..  4, » I.)  I  »..  1  - 
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PA»l'OPilORU». 

as  a  distinct  clas.s  of  rilizens,  appear  at  Sparta  allot 
Ute  tirst  Mcsseiuan  war,  and  in  connexion  with  th( 
fbondation  of  Tarentam;  bat  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another.  Heqrehiua  sayt 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citiiens  and 
leiaale  slaves;  .\ntn)cliiis'  >tat(:3  that  they  wete 
the  sons  of  those  .Spartans  who  look  no  part  in  th« 
w  ar  against  the  Messenians  'Iliese  Spartans  were 
made  Hduts,  and  their  children  were  called  par* 
ihenias,  and  declared  firi^i.  When  they  grew  up, 
and  were  unable  to  bear  their  degrading  posillun  at 
home,  they  cnugrated.  and  became  the  founders  of 
Tarentum.  Ephorus,*  again,  lelaled  the  stury  in  a 
different  manner.  When  the  Measenian  war  had 
laated  for  a  considerable  namber  of  years,  the  Spai 
tan  women  sent  an  rnihassy  to  the  camp  of  their 
husb.inds.  complained  of  iheir  long  absence,  and 
staled  that  the  Republic  would  sutler  lor  want  of 
an  increaae  in  the  number  of  citizens  if  the  war 
ahodd  oontinue  much  longer.  Their  Imsbands, 
w'liK  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave  the  field 
111  1  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent  home 
ait  uic  vouiii»  nu  n  in  the  eamp,  who  were  not  bound 
by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to  cohabit  with 
the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children  thus  produced 
were  called  parthenise.  On  the  return  of  the  Spar* 
tans  from  Messenia,  these  partheni*  were  not  treat- 
ed  as  citiz«^ns,  and,  accordingly,  united  with  tli.- 
Helots  to  wage  war  against  tlie  Spartans.  But. 
when  this  plan  was  found  impracticable,  they  emi- 
grBted»and  founded  the  colony  of  Tareotum.'  {Vtd. 
EpcoirACTAi.)  These  stories  seem  to  be  BOthing 
but  distortions  of  some  historical  fact  The  Spar- 
tans, at  a  time  of  great  <listress,  had  perhaps  allow  , 
ed  marriages  between  Spartans  and  slaves  or  I.a 
conian8,or  had  admitted  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
frandiise.  but  aAerward  endeavoured  to  cut  tail  the 
priviiegi  s  of  these  new  citiiena,  which  led  to  insu' 
rection  and  emigraiion  ♦ 

•P.MlTHE.NiON  {rrapdci'toi'),  a  species  of  plan! 
which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Matncana  Par 
thenium,  the  same  with  the  Pyreihrum  Parllunium 
Hooker,  in  English,  Fever-few     Sibthorp,  willi 
some  hesitation,  however,  advocates  the  same  opin- 
ion * 

•PASSEil  {oTpovOot),  the  Sparrow.  The  G  reek 
term  erptwiKt  ia  used  by  Paulua  iEgineta  in  the 
same  sense  that  Punret  ia  bj  LiiiiiKa8»  aa  apply* 

ing  to  the  order  of  small  birds.  It  ia  more  partie* 

ularly  applied  to  the  Passer  domesticus,  or  House 
Sparrow.    Gesner  supposes  the  rrv^jtrr^f  and  rpuy- 
'/Mdvrtif  mere  varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  proha 
ble  that  the  latter  waa  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  ur  Ae 
ccntoT  modularia,  Covier."* 

P.\SSUS.  a  measure  of  length,  which  ronsistert 
of  five  Roman  feet.'  (V',.i  Pes.)  The  passus  was 
not  the  Step,  or  distance  from  he<«l  to  heel,  when 
the  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinary  extension, 
hut  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel 
leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down.  The  milk 
passuum,  or  thousand  paces,  w  as  the  common  name 
of  the  Roman  mile     {^'"l  Mii-liare.) 

PASTOPHORUS  (rwrro^opof).  The  shawl, 
richly  interwoven  with  gold  (xtnm6:Ta<no(),  and  dla- 
playing  various  symbolical  or  mythological  figorea. 
was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to  condoco 
to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  sienification,  and 
also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The  maidens  whr 
carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the  PanathenKa  at 
.\thens  were  called  apfin^poi.  In  EgTjPt*  the priesia 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  probably  fuUDed  a  similai 


I.        Str»j.,       3,  p.  «,  AO— «.  (»p.  Stiab..  ti.,  3,  p.  «. 
—  3.  (Cumi':ire  Th«»pomp.  W-  Athen  ,  ri.,  p.  571.)— 4. 
Thirlw.ll.  Hi.t.  of  Gr««c»,      P- *«•*«•> —  *:<^i'*5Jl  ^ 
pend  .  t.  T.)-«.  (Adama,  An«Ml.,S  V.  Zr^Mil(.)-T  (CKSSI 
■Vitrav..  I..  14.) 
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«Ace,  were  denoininat«d  vaorofSpoi,  and  w«re  in> 

corpojat«'«l  *  They  nppf.ir  tn  have  rxtcnrlcd  them- 
selves, together  with  liic  extension  ul  the  Egyptian 
H-orsliip,  over  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  so  that 
"  the  CoU^  of  the  Paatopbori  itf  loduatria,"  a  cilj 
of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an  inaeriptlon  foand 
near  Turin  *  The  Egyptian  college  was  dividrd 
iniu  iiMnur  companies,  each  containing  ten  paato- 
phori,  and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who 
was  called  deeiuioquiiumtitnatitt  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  five  yMre*  Braides  carrying  the  iroo^ 
roi',  or  sacred  ornanu  iita!  shawl,  they  perfonned 
other  dulics  in  conin  xioti  with  ihc  worship  of  the 
ternplf.  It  was  ihi'  ntlice  of  this  c-lass  of  priests  to 
nane  the  shawl  with  the  performoDoe  uf  ao  appro- 
priate chant,  so  as  to  diaoover  tlie  god  acMled  or 
standing  in  the  adytum,*  and  generally  to  show  the 
temple  Willi  Its  sacred  utensils,  of  wliu-li.  hkc  mod- 
ern sacristans,  they  had  the  ciisiody^  In  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  mtiuence  of  isis  and  her 
priesthood  in  healing  diseases,  the  puUHihorl  ob> 
tained  a  high  rank  as  physicians.* 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  Tnuro:.  the  pastophori  were  so  de- 
nominated from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a  shrine 
or  small  cbapel,  containing  the  image  of  the  god. 
Suppoaing  this  etymology  to  he  correct,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  pastophorisaatained  the  various  ofRces 
which  have  been  here  assi^ined  to  tliein 

It  wiis  indispensably  requisite  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  residence 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  teaiple  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  lesidenee  «iras  called  waarot^dpto^. 
The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  apphn!  hy  ihe 
lireeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  letl  to  its  a(ij/lu  atum 
to  the  conesponding  part  of  the  Temple  at  .Icnisa- 
em  by  Josephus,^  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Alex- 
andrine version  of  the  Old  TeataoMHit.* 

PA  TER  FA  MI  L'L£.  ( VU.  Famiua,  MAmaiMB 
(Rom Ay),  Patria  Potkstas.) 

P.VTER  PATKATi:.S  (Vid  I  ktiu.ks) 
PATEllA,  dtm.  PATi:;LLA  (fiu'/.ti),  a  round  dish. 
B  plate,  a  saooer.  Maerabias,*  explaining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  patera  and  the  CARciiesn  M, 
says  that  the  former  received  its  name  from  its  riat, 
expanded  form  (pUinum  ac  palcm)  I  lic  patera*  of 
the  nuwt  common  kind  are  thus  descritud  hy  Fes- 
tOS  *•  Kdua  picaia  parva,  tacrijicii*  Jacu  ndts  apta" 
{Nign  MleUa,"  Rabtamda  testa}*).  They  were 
small  ptttes  of  the  common  red  earthenware,  on 
which  an  urnaineiital  pattern  was  drawn  in  the 
manner  described  under  the  article  Fictile,'*  and 
which  were  sometimes  entirely  black.  Numerous 
jpecimeos  of  them  may  he  seen  in  the  Britiah  Mti> 
seam,  and  in  other  eouBetiona  of  ancient  fictile  ts- 
ses,  The  more  valuable  paterae  wrrc  inctallir.  be- 
ing chiefly  ol  bronze ;  but  every  lumily,  raised  altove 
povt!rty,  possessed  one  of  silver  (upyvpif),  together 
with  a  silver  salt-cellar.  {Vid.  Saumvm.)'*  In  op- 
ulent honses  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  (xpvoit^*). 
These  metallif  plates  were  often  adorned  with  fig- 
ures, engraved  ur  einlxis.sed  upmi  them  '*  A  beau- 
tiful specimen  is  presented  in  tiie  woodcut  to  tiie  ar- 
ticle LiBBA :  and  the  accompanying  woodcut  exhib- 
Is  a  highly  ornamented  di8li,alBo  of  brome,  deahpi- 
«d  to  be  used  in  the  wonUp  of  Man,  and  fiNUMlat 


Pompeii.'  The 
ptnied  hf  n  aide 


Oi  the  U|^r  surface  n  aceiiiD- 
abowing  the  form  and  >pib 


1.  (Ihoi.  Sic.,  i.,  M.  —  Pnrahjr.,  De  Abcttn.,  iv.,  &  —  Apal., 
M»C ,  XI  .  f.  IS4,  12!),  «d.  Aldi.)— a.  (Malfei,  Mua.  VeTon..  p. 
tM.)  — 3.  (Apul..  .NTet.,  xi..ad  fin.)— 4.  (Clem.  Alec,  Padaf., 
lii.,  a.)— 5.  (Hurap,)llo.  Hiei.,  i..  41.)— «.  (Clem.  Alex..  Strom., 
tl.,  4,  p.  758,  eH.  I'i>iter  1-7.  (BeU.  Jud..  iv.,  IS.)— 8.  (1  Chron., 
ix.,  ao,  33  ;  xiiii.,  as.  -  Jrr.,  4.—!  M»«:.,  iv.,  38,  57.)— 9. 

(8»t..  r  .  2I.)-Il».  (*  V   ['.irll*.)  —  II.  (Mart.,  120.;- 
UiT.,  114  )— 13.  (p.  41H  )^14.  (Plin  ,  H.  N..  iixiii  ,  12,  » 
—IS.  (Athen.,  xi.,  n  4gr.  302,  —  Piiid  ,  Ol..        1-3.  —  V  , 
0«or;..  li..  19S.)  —  16.  (C»e.,  Vcrr  ,  II.,       81  —  Xen.,  Aaaij., 
Jr,«7.«a7s  *ii..l^tS7.) 
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of  (he  rmnt  The  ornamental  paterv  sonM4imen 

represented  leaves  of  fern,  whicli  probably  div.  rt;»-d 
Irom  the  centre  {Jdicala*).  Gems  were  set  in  oth- 
ers.* We  read  also  of  an  aml)er  dish  {electnmam), 
having  in  the  centre  the  countenance  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  Us  history  repreaented  on  the  bor- 
der.* The  anneaGBd  woodcut  contains  a  view  and 
section  of  a  plate  of  white  marble  m  the  British 
Museum,  \shu  h  was  fdund  in  the  ruins  of  Hadnan'i 
Villa,  and  purchased  by  .Mr   luwoley.   U  is  li 


tnehea  in  diameter,  and  If  high.  RlaentwilhaUl 

and  delicacy,  tlie  marble  not  heinja:  much  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  lliick  In  the  centre  is  sculp- 
tured a  fiMtiale  bacchante,  in  a  long  tunic  and  with 
a  scarf  {tid.  Chlamvs)  floating  over  her  bead.  Tbia 
centre-pieoe  is  encircled  bf  a  wreath  of  ivy.  Ibe 
decorations  indicate  the  appropriation  of  the  platalO 
the  worshii>  uf  H.icchus. 

Plates  were  ."iometimes  made  so  as  to  be  used 
with  either  side  downward,  and  were  then  distia 
guished  by  the  epithet  Vf^**^  *  I"  theae  tfa* 
under  surface  was  ornamented  aa  well  as  the  upper. 
The  Massilians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks  commonly 
placed  the  under  surface  uppermost.  Plates  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  by  being  ci- 
ther with  or  without  a  base  (irv9/i9v),  a  boss  in  tbt 
middle  {bfi^aXur^,  fi^'^iiftAoc,  fMf),  feet  (^oAevtf- 
r^),  and  handles.'  In  the  preceding  woodcuts  the 

1.  (Uiinal>!*in'»  Pomp.,  »ol.  li.,  pi.  78.)— 2   (t.'ic  .  Parul,i.,4 
2.1-3.  rCir  .Wrr..  II.,  ir.,  24.— V.rp  ,  .r.n..  i..  72'*.  731>.— iHd 
Poll  .  Clau,!  ,  p.  208,  cj  Smlmai.)--4.  (TrrS  P.  J.,  Tlif.  TYr 
,  13.)— 5.  (Hon..,  II.,  xx.'m.  S7d.  610.)  — ft.  (AUMD.,ii..p  Wt 
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toone  i«tm  bw  oae  handle :  bolli  the  petera  ere 

aiade  to  stand  upon  a  low  base. 

Small  plates  were  sometimes  used  in  cooking,* 
an  operation  more  coiiiinonly  performed  in  pots  {nU. 
OLkA)  and  basins  or  buwls.  (  Vid  Patina.)  They 
were  used  it  nietto  to  eat  npoii  as  we  me  than,* 
tfthough  it  appear*  that  vr?  nligieoe  panem  ab- 
stained from  this  practice  trjacemot  of  the  eostom* 
try  employment  of  them  in  sricrififing  to  the  pnds.' 
k  larger  plate,  in  fact  a  ruunit  disli,  was  used  to 
tijig  to  table  such  an  article  of  food  as  a  flat  fish.* 
totard*  and  oiatmeola*  were  brought  in  aauoera. 
the  Grades  also  drank  wine  out  oi  plates  or  eaa> 
:crs,'  as  we  see  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326,  which 
represents  a  symposium,  and  in  which  the  second 
and  third  figures  from  the  right  hand  have  eaeli  a 
aaucer.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  retioentents 
of  laxnry  among  the  Asiatics,  that  the  cup-bearer 
nscd  the  plate  as  a  waiter  to  hold  the  cup  into  which 
he  puured  the  wme  ,  and,  as  the  plato  was  without 
a  handle  {uvn<  uruv),  he  took  hold  of  it  adroitly  with 
three  of  his  fmgcrs.* 

The  use  of  paterae  at  meals  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  sacrifices.  On  these 
occasions  they  held  either  solid  food  (fiiKtxJv  Kpcac* 
cibos'"),  or  any  liijuiil  intetided  to  be  poured  out  as  a 
UbatioQ."  We  find  them  continually  represented  in 
eoagonetlon  with  the  other  instruments  of  sacrifice 
apon  coins,  feme,  altars,  bos  relieft,  and  the  frieaes 
of  temples.  To  the  ancient  Doric  temple  at  Rraie. 
nu\v  dedicated  to  St  Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and 
the  cranuini  uf  the  bull  are  alternately  sculptured  on 
the  metopes.'* 

Platea  of  the  most  preeiooa  materiab  and  of  the 
finest  woiteianship  were  sometimes  given  as  prizes 
•t  the  public  games." 

PATHOLUGIA  (nado?.oyiK^),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  wliich,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
science  of  medicine  among  the  ancients  was  divided 
'wid,  MsDiomAy,  which,  as  its  name  impUes  (irMoc. 
iitease,  and  Xoyor,  n  dixcnurxr).  had  for  its  especial 
object  the  whole  lUniMiie  ofdisea-se,  in  what  it  con- 
•  ibls.  froiii  v^liat  it  spriiijjs,  what  cliaiigis  it  etfecls 
in  the  human  frame,  ikc.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  attempt  anything  like  n  oomplete  analysis 
of  the  opinions  of  the  ancienta  on  this  subject ;  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  principal  plivt-u  laiis  of  antiquity,  Hip[K>cra- 
tea  and  Galen,  and  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  their 
treatises  on  the  eobjeet  as  are  atill  extant,  referring 
the  reader  for  «  move  detailed  nocount  to  the  His- 
tories of  Medicine  by  Le  Ctere  and  Sprengel,  and 
r.sfxcially  to  a  little  work  by  Snphnclc.s  ab  Q^cono- 
mus,  entitled  '*  Specimen  Pathologite  Generaiis  \'e- 
terum  GraMSoruro,"  Berol.,  8vo,  1833.  Hippocrates, 
aays  Sprengel,**  in  hb  pathology  ooaqiied  himself 
moch  less  about  the  mmolMfe  than  the  rtmott  caos- 
as  of  diseases  It  is  tnic  that  he  admitted  the  the- 
ory of  elementary  liuniuurs,  but  he  very  rarely  makes 
use  of  It  in  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  different 
aflectioos,  and  alwi^a  in  an  indirect  and  obscure 
mnnner.  We  find  in  his  writings  very  few  specn- 
iaiiens  ujion  the  essence  of  diseases  Tn  the  trea- 
tise Ilfpi  ruv  iv  KfdrtAy  TpavuuTuv,  •'  De  Capitis  Vul- 
iieribus,'"'*  he  explains  infiamiiiation  by  the  blood  s 
fliwing  into  parts  into  wliicti  it  bad  not  penetrated 


I.  (PIm  ,  ir.  N  .  xti  .  S,  ».  SI.)— 5.  (Varro,  Eiijn*n.  np.  Non. 
Man-.,  IT.,  6.— Ilir.,  Epi.l.,  I.,  t.,  2.)  —  3.  (Cic,  Fin  ,  i;  ,  7.)— 
I.  (Mart.,  xm  ,  HI.)— 5.  (I'lm..  II.  N. ,»■«.,     ».  M.;— 6.  (Xen- 

Sb,  p.  6S,  tii.  KartCen.)— 7.  (Xf  n..  Con*.,  ii..  23.)  — S.  (Xen., 
jt ,  I.,  9,  t  8,  9.)— 0.  (Vbttd,  Man.  ap.  Non.  Marc,  I.  o.)  —  10. 
(Orid,  Ptut.,n.,IIO.H-ll.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  Ui.,S7:  ir.,eO;  v  .W; 
RmMV;  vii^lll:  liin  I74^0vi<l,  Met.,  ix.,  IM.  — Fact.,  li.. 
SM ;  ir.,  OM.  —  raec,  v.,  in  -  Jut.,  lii.,  tO.  —  Hchod., 
jEthi'jp.,  II.,  p.  96  — Athen.,  si.,  p.  483.)— 13.  (LabMOO,  AnI.  di 
Roma,  16,  17.i-13  (Horn..  U  ,  ixiii.,  S70.— Pjod.,  tab., L,  90.) 
u  'HM(.daUMM>-  U.  (UM.  UH]>.a69,«d.Kaka.) 


I  before.  In  another  passage*  he  has  reecnrse  to  the 

eleroentaiy  qualities  to  account  for  barrenness  He 
'  points  out  two  general  causes  of  spasms,  fulness 
and  fniptinrss,*  and  refers  all  external  irritations  tc 
these  two  causes.  He  explains  tlie  formation  ol 
urinary  calculi  in  a  very  simple  manner:  theee  ez 
traneoua  bodies  nie  owing  to  the  aecomulaiion  of 
aandy  partielea  contained  in  the  urine.'  Galen,  io 
a  very  important  pab^ai,'e,*  says  that  "  Hippocra- 
tes never  deigned  to  a<lnul  the  cau.ses  of  diseases 
according  to  his  iuiagi nation ;  he  waa  convinoed 
that  it  waa  always  safer  to  refer  them  to  phenomena 
that  were  plainly  recogniaed.  Thus  he  never  pro- 
poses his  own  method  of  cure  but  when  he  believes 
it  founded  on  experience."  He  rendered  a  great  aer- 
vicp  to  pathology  by  not  multiplying  to  infinity,  liku 
the  physicians  of  the  Cnidtan  achool  (aid.  ManicnrA. 
p.  6S9).  the  number  of  the  aoita  of  diaeaaea,  and  by 
observing  with  scrupulous  attention  the  naafinfiol 
difference  which  exists  between  the  same  aymptoma 
accordinc;  as  they  arise  from  diffcrmt  causes.*  It 
V  upon  these  principles  that  tie  founded  hia  exr 
celleot  axioms  of  diagnoaia,  and  ooniplained  thai 
[diyaiciana  had  not  aufficient  experience  to  recognise 
whether  weakneaa  in  diseases  was  the  consequence 
of  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  of  some  other  irri- 
tation, or  of  pain  and  the  intensity  of  the  malady ; 
nor  could  they  discern  the  accidents  occasioned  by 
the  oonstitution  of  the  individnaL  Thus  he  estab- 
lished  between  aettve  and  passive  symptoms  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  bflirvcd  to  ho  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  ciassilication  of  diseases  according  to 
species  founded  upon  pure  subtleties.  He  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  lemiMe  causes  of  diseaae, 
particularly  to  the  air  and  winda.  He  began  by  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  human 
body,*  and  then  pointed  out  the  rliantres  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  season  and  weather  occa'iions  in  the 
general  constitution.  He  thought  a  dry  almoaphere 
more  healthy  than  a  very  damp  one.'  He  regarded 
the  variations  of  tlie  weather  in  the  different  sea- 
sons as  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  number  of  diseases 
pci  iiliar  to  each  part  of  the  year.  Many  of  ihes^ 
principles  have  perhaps  only  been  founded  upon  a 
single  observation ;  indeed,  aometimes  his  obeervap 
tions  were  incorrect,  because  they  were  baaed  upon 
insufficient  reasonings,  \i\nien,  for  example,  he  met 
with  a  disease  in  a  town,  situated  opposite  to  such 
or  such  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  he  did  not  fad  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  ctf  the  climate.  For  thia 
reaaon  he  attributed  abottinn  and  hydrocele  to  the 
north  wind,  and  the  fisenndity  of  women  to  the  east 
wind  Ih'  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  water 
pi)i»sesscd  particular  qualities  according  to  the  dif- 
lerent  countries  where  it  was  met  with  and  the 
winds  to  which  it  waa  exposed.  The  Humoral  Par 
ibology,  as  it  Is  ehDed,  or  the  theory  noeording  to 
which  all  maladies  are  explained  by  the  mixture  of 
the  four  cardinal  humours,  viz  ,  Blood,  Bile,  Mucus 
or  Phlegm  {^'/.iyfta),  and  Waii  r.  is  iLiuml  m  the  wri 
tings  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  stiU  more  developed  by 
Plata  The  common  source  of  all  these  htunovra 
ia  the  atomach,  from  whence  they  are  attracted  by 
diflerent  organs  when  diseases  develop  themselves  * 
To  each  of  llicjic  four  hlltIll'Ur^^  wa.s  aji.xjjrufd  a  par- 
ticular source  ;  the  bde  is  prepared  m  the  liver,  tlie 
mucus  in  the  head,  and  the  water  in  the  spleen.* 
The  bile  eanaen  all  the  acute  diaeanea ;  the  mncof 
oontafned  In  the  head  oeeaaions  catarrhs  and  rheu 
matism      dropsy  depends  upon  an  affection  of  tht 


1.  (Aplmr.,  iffct.  v.,  »  as,  torn,  in.,  \>  747.) —3.  (Apbnr. 
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PATHOLOGfA. 


PATTNA. 


spleeu '  Tlic  quantity  of  the  bile  iloleruiines  the 
lype  of  the  fever,  which  is  continued  {(tvi  oxo^)  if  Itit: 
nwn  of  this  fluid  ia  as  coiwiderable  as  it  can  be ; 
piatidkm  if  H  i*  t«M  abandmc ;  Urtiam  if  h  is  alHI 

l»»ss  :  and  f,uartan  if  there  is  mixed  with  it  a  certain 
proportion  of  viscous  black  bile,  or  alratnle  *  This 
•  hcory  of  the  Humours  is  also  cxposeii  in  a  much 
more  simple  maDiier  in  another  worV,  in  which  the 
autnor  attributes  all  diaeaaeatothe  macus  and  bile.* 
The  Humoral  Pathology  was  developed  by  the  pu- 
pils of  Hippocrates  with  much  greater  precision  than 
it  had  been  before  ;  it  fornieil  llie  most  essential 
pan  of  the  sjrsiem  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  has  been 
the  baste  of  all  those  invenied  sisse.  {VU.  Do«- 

VATICI.) 

The  following  is  SprengePs  analysis  of  the  Pa- 
thnlogy  of  Galen.  He  <b  fims  lieallb  to  be  that  state 
in  which  the  body  is  exempt  from  pain,  and  per- 
fomis  Its  usual  faootiona  without  obstacle;  and 
dteeaae  to  be  the  contrary  to  this,  viz ,  that  atate  of 
the  body  {<J<d5«Ttf ,  KaraoKevti)  in  which  the  ftinctlons 
are  distartied  *  One  must  not  confound  with  this 
state  the  affection  (rrudoc),  that  is  to  say,  the  etTect 
of  this  disiurbance  of  the  functions.*  That  which 
detemuoea  tbia  injury  ia  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  sensible  eflfecto  of  which  are  the  fwtycvv^fuiray 
or  symptoms  •  Diseases  (6ia0ioti()  are  unnatural 
states  either  of  the  similar  parts  {ofioiuficp^),  or  of 
the  means  themaelves  {hpyaviKn).''  Those  of  the 
similar  parts  prooeed  io  general  from  the  want  ef 
proportion  among  the  elements,*  of  which  one  or 
two  predominate  *  In  this  manner  arise  eight  dif- 
ferent dvoKpilaiai}*  The  afTeetious  of  the  organs 
!liem§elves  depend  upon  the  number,  the  figure,  the 
luanttty,  or  the  situation  of  the  parts."  Symptuma 
consist  either  in  the  derangement  of  a  fanotton  nr 
n  the  vicious  state  of  the  secretions."  The  causes 
)f  disease  are  remote  or  proximate :  the  former 
n>ntribute,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  development 
>f  diaeaaes  ;  but  they  must  agree  perfectly  with 
eaoh  other  to  give  rise  to  a  proximate  eaaae.  They 
najbc  external  or  interna! ;  Oalen  calls  the  latter 
anteeedrnt,  rTfhjrjytivitn-at,  ami  the  loriner  prtmtiirr, 
npoKarnpKTiKai }*  Those  which  are  internal  depend 
almost  always  upon  the  superabundance  {kTv^o^) 
or  the  deterioration  of  the  namoiira  (mw«>xiv(ia'*)- 
When  the  blood  is  in  tfio  great  a  quantity,  it  ii  of 
importance  to  determine  whether  this  superabun- 
dance IS  absolute,  or  only  with  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Hence  arise  two  kinds  of 
plethora  whieh  the  modem  schools  have  adopted.'* 
Galen  gives  to  every  disorder  of  the  humours  the 
name  of  putridity,  which  takes  place  every  time  that 
9  fita^n.iiit  biimi)ur  is  exposed  to  a  liit;h  li-mperaturc 
without  evaporating.'*  For  this  reason,  suppuration, 
and  even  the  sediment  of  urine,  are  proofs  of  putrid- 
ity.'* In  every  fever  there  is  a  kind  of  putridity 
which  gives  out  an  unnatural  heat,  which  becomes 
the  cause  of  fever,  because  the  heart,  and  afterward 
the  arterial  system,  takes  part  in  it  '•  All  fevers 
arise  from  a  deterioration  of  humours,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ephemeral  fever,  which  pr  weeds 


I.  (D«  Alleet.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  MO.  400.)— 9.  (D«  Nat.  Hoai..  trnn. 

i>.  809, 370.)— S.  (Do  Movb.,  lib.  i.,  ton.  ii.,  p.  107.) —4.  (De 
ihn.  Sjnnpt.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  43,  44.  torn,  vii.,  mI.  Rflhn.  —  Math. 
Mad..  I.,  pi.  41 ;  lib.  ii..  p  81.  torn,  x.— D«  DitT.  Moib.,c.  ii., 
f.  837,  torn,  vi.)— 5.  (De  Dirt"  Svmpt.,  1.  c  — D«  Loci»  Affect., 
Ilk  i.,  c.  3.  torn,  viii.,  p.  32.)— 6.  (De  Diff.  Sympt.,  lib.  iii.,  p. 
IJ.  —  Meth.  McJ..  hb.  II.,  p.  SI.  torn,  i.)  —  7.  (Ibid.,  lib.  ii.,  p. 
MS.)  — 8.  :De  Diff.  Morb.,  c.  ii  .  p.  S40,  torn,  ri.)— 9.  (Mfth. 
^^<•<^  .  Ub  x,  p  MB.  tom.  x.)  — lO.  (De  Anonnl.  Dytcnu..  p. 
739.  lorn,  r.i.)  —  II.  (Meih.  Med.,  1.  c.)  —  U.  (Mcth.  Me.l.,  lib. 
Sii.,  p.  811,  torn,  l— Do  DilT.  S/miit.,  p.  SO,  lom.  trii.)— 13. 
Tnamfai  VftlaC,  lib.  iv.,  p.  tSO^  ton.  vi.)  —  M.  (De  Tuenda  Val- 
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MS,  torn,  vii.)  — 18.  (Math.  Mad.,  hh.  is.,  cap.  10,  p.  TU.  tm. 
t.i—17  (Cmm.  t  to  lib.  UU  Hippoor.,  Bpidam.,  ^  748,  tarn. 
ivii . « )-18.  (Ds TsM Smi  nwnq^, p. mMaVii r 


I  iroiii  L  ^articular  atTeclioii  of  the  AVc  ia  *  .^UlOB| 
I  the  intermittent  fevers,  Galen  iltrihutes  the  quotid- 
ian to  the  disorder  of  the  phlegm,  the  urtuut  to  that 
of  the  hfle,  and  the  qmmrian  to  the  putrefiicttoD  ol 
the  black  bile,  or  atrahtle.    This  last  humoui  being 
the  most  difficult  to  set  in  motion,  requires  also  the 
most  time  to  bring  on  the  attack    A  very  cMra- 
ordinary  thing,  says  Sprengel.  is,  tiiat  thia  arbitral! 
hypothesis  ia  really  aiipported  by  a  greet  namber  of 
facts;  and  hence  it  has  found,  even  in  nxutre 
times,  many  supporters  of  no  common  merit. •  Ga 
len,  like  Hippocrates,  exjilains  inflammation  verj 
simply  by  the  introduction  of  the  blood  into  a  pad 
which  did  not  before  contain  any.'  If  the  ^eatsia 
inainuates  itself  at  the  same  time,  the  inflammation 
is  then  pneumalte,  nvevfiaruiiig :  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  pure,  i^'>.cy fiovuAtic.  when  the  blood  penetrates 
alone  ;  adematous,  oiAtjfia'.  udij^,  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  phlegm  ;  etytipelatotts,  ipvoiireXaruipf,  when  bOa 
is  joined  with  it ;  and  tchirrous,  OKififtMrK,  if  accoia- 
panicd  by  atrabile.*   He  made  the  same  division 
of  hcmorrha<je  as  is  admitted  in  the  present  day; 
he  divides  it  into  that  which  is  produced  by  anasto- 
mosis, dilatation,  dec.* 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  woma  relatinit 
to  Pathology  that  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
writings  that  hi-ar  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  of 
these  none  are  undouhtt  dly  genuine  (see  Choulant, 
"Handbuch  der  Diichi  rkuiidt'  fur  die  /Gltere  Medi- 
cin,"  Leipzig,  1841):  1.  Ilcpt  Kovmir,  "  De  Moihis;' 
2.  Ilfpt  naOui^,  *«De  Aflectionibus  ;**  8.  Tlept  rut 
'Ei  roc  ITaflwr,  "  De  Intemis  Affectionibus  ."  4  Urp 
naf>dei>tuv,  "  De  Vir^jinum  iMorbis  ;"  6  flf^i  Fvmu 
«ctt7f  ^vaio(,  "  De  Natura  Muliebri ,"  6.  llc^  IV- 
vamUuVt  "  De  Mulienim  Morbis 7.  Ilcpi  'ASdpyr, 
••De  Sterilibos;**  and  8.  Tltpi  'OV'tof.  "De  Vtea.** 
The  principal  pathological  works  of  Galen  are,  I 
his  six  books  nipl  Tuv  IltirovdoTuv  Tuiruv,  "Dr  Lo 
cis  .\ifectis  ,"  2  flr^  ^lapopuf  Noofyiarwv.  '  De 
Diflerentiis  Morborum:"  3.  Hep*  rdv  ft  rote  ^cel^ 
fiamv  'Amuv,  '*De  Morboram  Cansis.*'  There  la 
also  much  matter  relating  to  the  subject  of  Pathul- 
ogv  to  be  found  m  several  other  parta  of  his  works. 

R\TID'IJLUM.    (Kid.  FOROA.) 

PAT  INA  (AeKdwv,  dim.  Attuwov  si.  Am«^. 
XemoHmtit,*  Xtirsylf •  Mcond  Hm.  Xcw«>Mmw*),  a  beahi 
or  bowl  of  earthenware,  rarely  of  bronze*  or  silver* 

A  patina,  covered  with  a  lid  (opercuium),  was 
sometimes  used  to  keep  grape.*  instead  of  a  jar,'*  a 
proof  that  this  vessel  was  of  «  form  iatermedutc 
between  the  Paraa*  and  the  Otta,  not  so  1st  sa 
the  fonner,  nor  so  deep  as  the  latter.  Hence  it  is 
compared  to  the  crater."  ( Vid.  Cbatf.r.)  This  ac- 
count of  Us  shape  accords  with  a  variety  of  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  viz.,  to  hold  water  sod  a 
sponge  for  washing,'*  and  clay  for  making  bridis,** 
in  vomiting,'*  and  in  smelting  the  ore  of  quicksilver  '• 
But  its  most  frequent  use  was  in  cookery  and  phar- 
macy." Although  tlie  patera  and  the  olla  were  al.so 
used,  the  articles  of  diet  were  commonly  prqnred, 
sometimes  over  a  fire,"  and  aometimea  without  ire, 
in  a  patina,  and  more  especially  when  they  were 
accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid."  Hence  the  wort 
occurs  in  almost  even  [iau:e  of  Apiciiis,  De  Opsonns 

{vid.  Opsokidm)  ;  and  hence  came  its  synonyote  if- 


1.  (Dc  DifT.  Febr.,  lib.  i.,  p.  M5,  M«,  tom.  vii.)— 1  (De  DilT 
Fi'br..  lib.  II..  p.  330.  torn.  vji.  —  Compare  EUoer'a  "  tkytraj* 
lur  Fieberlehre,"  Kflni(;«b.,  1789,  Hro.)  —  3.  (Meth  Med  .lib 
xiii..  p.  t<78,  torn.  I.)— 4.  (IbiJ.,  p.  879,  ton.  «.)— 5.  (Mrtb 
McJ..  lib.  v.,  p.  31 1,  torn  T.l— «.  (Atheo..  vi.,  p.  «S  )~7.  (B«>k 
krr,  Aurc,  p.  7'.»4  )-b.  (IVaiad-.  De  Rc  Iluil.,  i.,  40  — Plm  ,  11 
N.,  ujiv..  11.  «.  25.)  — U.  (Treb.  Poll..  Claud.,  p.  208,  c.)  — 1(> 
(Cd.,  De  Ra  Ra«..  rii..  43.^—11.  (Sch  .l  inArirtoph  .  Aeium 
1109.)— 13.  (Ahstopb..  Veai ..  S«y-i3.  (Avaa,  1)43.  1I4S.)- 
14.  (id..  Nob.,  gO«.)-ia.j|lui.,  H.  N.,  oiiL.  8.  •.4L>-M 

-na.,  H.  N..  n&U  II.  a.  18  >  srUrSTs.  fO  18.  (Bar 
•silt  L,  iii.,  88.) 
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PATRIA  POTJSSTAS. 


»<^xi7.^  In  the  same  bowl  the  food  x^as  cumnOBly 
Druughl  to  lable,*  an  example  of  wtiicli  is  Xtndviov 
Tuv  Xayuuv  Kpcuy,  i.e.,  "a  basin  of  stewed  hare."' 
Rut  it  18  to  be  observed,  that  dishes  (vti.  Lanx,  Pa* 
tiba)  were  used  to  bring  to  table  tbooe  articles  of 
food,  the  forrn  and  aoUoty  of  wbieh  w«n  adapted 
to  ruch  vessels. 

The  silver  bowl  was  sometimes  ornamented,  as 
with  ivy-leaves  {htderaia.*),  or  by  the  insertion  of 
minors  (xpeciUata*).  These  bowls  weighed  from 
!0'ii  '20  cacti.  Vitfllius,  wishiiir;  tn  ubtain  an 
earilit  iiware  buwl  uf  imiaense  size,  had  a  furnace 
xtnstnicted  on  purpose  to  bake  it.* 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin  {Xc- 
tmnfmrreia)  is  mentioned  by  Tsetses  on  Lycophron, 
r  813. 

PATRES.   ( Vid.  Patricii  ) 

PATRIA  POTESTAS.  PotesUs  signifies  gen- 
arally  a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kiad  by  which  we 
do  anything.       Potestas,**  says  Paalos,*  '*has 

several  significations  :  when  applied  to  magistialMt 
it  is  iropenum ,  in  the  case  uf  children,  it  is  the  patria 
potaatas;  in  the  case  of  slaves,  it  is  dominium." 
Aoeording  to  Paulus,  then*  potestas.  as  applied  to 
magistmns,  is  eqaiTident  to  hnperhim.  lliiis  we 
find  potestas  associated  with  the  adjectives  prwto- 
ria,  consularis.  But  potestas  is  applied  to  magis- 
trates who  had  not  the  imperium,  as,  for  instance, 
to  qucstors  and  tribuni  plebts;*  and  potestas  and 
imperiom  are  often  opposed  hi  Cieero.  Thus  it 
^eerns  that  .this  word  potestas.  like  many  other 
Roman  terms,  had  both  a  wider  significatiuii  and  a 
narrower  one.  In  its  wider  signification  it  might 
floean  all  the  power  that  was  deksated  to  any  per- 
son by  the  state,  whaterer  night  m  the  extent  of 
that  power  In  its  narrower  significations,  it  was, 
on  liie  one  luind,  equivalent  to  iniperium  ,  and.  on 
'.he  other,  it  expressed  the  pou»  r  of  those  hinction- 
aries  who  had  not  the  impertum.  Sometimes  it 
was  osed  to  expiess  a  magistrataat  as  a  person,* 
and  hen-^e  in  the  Italian  laagoafS^  the  wmn  podes- 
ta  Bignifie:?  a  magistrate. 

Putr>t.i->  i-i  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  pcwer  that  one  private  person  has  over 
anofheTt  the  other  two  bein^  manos  and  manclpiom. 
The  potestas  is  either  dominica,  that  is,  ownershi[), 
aa  exhibited  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
(«sd.  SEKves),  or  patria,  as  exhibited  in  the  rclatinn 
of  father  and  child.  The  mancipium  was  framed 
after  the  analogy  of  the  potestaa  domiiiiea.  {Vid. 

Patria  potestas,  then,  signifies  the  power  which  a 
Roman  father  had  over  tiie  persons  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  other  descendants  (^tifamtltas, 
filiafamlioM),  and  generally  all  the  rights  which  he 
had  by  virtue  of  his  paternity.  The  foundation  of 
the  patria  potestas  waa  a  l^al  marriage,  and  the 
birth  of  a  chiM  gave  it  IhU  eiSel.  (Kid.  MAsauoE, 
Roman.) 

It  doea  not  ssam  that  the  patria  potestas  was 
ever  viewed  amona  the  Romaaa  aa  absolately  equ  i  v- 
alent  to  the  dMnmiea  potestas,  or  aa  Involving  own- 
ership  ol  tD«  cnild ;  and  yet  the  original  notion  of 
the  patria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the  dummica 
potestas.  Originally  the  father  bad  the  power  of 
and  death  oxtr  his  son  as  a  member  of  his 
OmiHa :  he  eoold  sell  hhn,  snd  so  hrhig  him  into 
the  mancipii  eausa  ;  and  he  had  the  jus  noxK  dandi 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being  liable  for 
the  delicts  ef  his  diihl.  He  could  also  give  his 

i  (fliotitit.  Lex.,  I.  V.)— 2.  (Xon.,  Cyr.,  i.,  3,  6  4. — Atb«ii., 
.>..  I-  119,  r.-Pl»Qt.,  Mil.,  III.,  I.,  IM.-Tcr,  Eun.,  IV  , 

Hor.,  Sat.,  t].,  riii..  43.)— S.  (Arittoph.,  Achuna..  JlOO  }— I. 
(Tr«b.  PoU.,  I.  O— 3.  (Fi.  Vosito..  PtdImu,  p.  SZi,  fi.  St  :iiau) 
(PUa.,  U.  M.  ssnr..  IS,  J«p.»  iv.,  :3»-;H)-7. 
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daughter  in  marria;,'e,  or  give  a  wife  to  his  son,  di 
vorce  his  child,  give  him  in  adoption,  and  emanoi 
pate  him  at  his  pleasure. 

The  father  could  exheredate  his  son,  he  coulo' 
substitute  another  person  as  heir  to  him  {rtd.  Hi 
iiKs),  and  he  could,  hy  his  will,  appoint  liiiii  a  tutor 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filius* 
familias  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed :  "The child 
is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any  power  or 
dominion  ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is  capable  of 
legal  rights  ■■'  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  not 
really  an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for 
the  child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance ; 
but  eveiythuig  that  he  aoqnired  was  aoquiied  fof 
his  (hther. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  jus  publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  vote  at  the  comitia  tributa,  he  could  fill  a 
magis$fatws,  and  he  could  bo  a  tutor :  ibr  the  tute- 
la  was  considered  a  part  of  jus  publiemn. 

Ttie  eliild  liad  eonnuhiuru  and  commercium,  like 
any  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  but  these 
legal  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present  jMiwer 
or  ownership.  His  marriage  was  legal  (>iMf«fit). 
hut  if  it  was  aeoompanied  witii  the  fn  manum  con- 
vcntio,  his  wi.'e  came  into  tlie  i>ower  of  his  father, 
and  nut  into  the  power  of  the  son.  The  son  s 
children  were  in  all  eases  in  the  pOWttf  of  their 
grandfather  when  the  son  was. 

Inasmnoh  as  he  hoi  conunerciom,  he  eoold  be  a 
witnes.<!  to  mancipationes  and  testaments,  but  he 
could  not  have  property  nor  ser^-itutes.  He  had 
the  testamcnti  factio,  as  already  stated,  so  far  as 
to  be  a  witness  to  a  testament,  but  he  could  not 
make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dispose 
of;  and  he  could  not  have  a  heres. 

He  could,  as  already  observed,  acquire  rights 
for  his  father  by  eniitrai  t,  i»ut  lumo  for  himself,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  adslipulatio,  an  instance 
which  shows  the  diflteence  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  (Kid.  Osuaanonas.)  But  he  could  incui 
obligations  and  eoold  he  sued  Kke  a  paterfamilias. 
The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  was  the  max- 
im that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  acts  of  his  slaves,  but  i.ot  made 
worw;  and  this  maxun  applied  equally  to  a  aoo 
and  a  slave.  Between  the  father  and  the  son  no 

t-iviles  obl:gatioiies  eould  exibt  ;  neither  of  tl)(  ;ii, 
consequently,  could  have  a  right  of  action  agaiutit 
the  other.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there 
was  a  diflerence  between  the  capacitiea  and  inca- 
pacities of  a  ftlinsfiunilias  and  a  llliafimulias  as  to 
ohligationes ;  but  the  reasons  alleged  hy  Savigny 
seem  conclusively  to  show  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference at  all 

The  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquire  for  hun- 
sdf,  and  his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  fath«r,  n 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  ri^lta 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  somo 
modern  writers  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  aodi  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  neoessaiy  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  Indeed,  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity 
is  quite  iiniM  i-e.ssary.  for  the  fundamental  maxim 
already  referred  to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer, 
but  not  poorer,  by  liis  slaves  and  children,  is  a  sim- 
ple positive  rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  ac- 
quire for  himself,  yet  all  that  he  did  acquire  for 
his  father  might  become  his  own  in  the  event  ol 
his  father's  death,  a  circumstance  which  material 
ly  distinguished  the  acquisitions  of  a  son  fion 
thoee  of  a  slave ;  and,  aooordingly,  the  son  ia  i 
times,  though  not  witti  strict  propriety, 
as  a  kind  of  joint  owner  with  his  father. 

1  {•stiisr,syrt«%*«,,ii^aa.) 
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FATRfA  POTLSTAS. 


PATRICII. 


Tlie  vulc  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filiusfamilias 
for  acquirii  g  property  was  first  varied  about  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered  to 
for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own  wliat- 
ever  he  pot  in  military  xprvior  This  was  the  ras- 
trense  |M>ciiiiiiiu,  witii  n's;w'rt  to  which  th«^  son 
was  considered  as  a  person  sin  juris  '  I!ut  if  the 
tUiusfamilias  died  without  having  made  any  dispo- 
sition of  this  peculiuni,  it  came  to  the  father,  and 
litis  continued  to  be  tlie  law  till  Justinian  altered 
it ;  but  in  this  case  the  property  came  as  pcculium, 
not  as  hercditas  The  privileges  of  a  filiusfamil- 
ias as  to  the  acquisition  of  property  were  extended 
imder  Constantine  to  his  acquisitions  made  during 
the  discharge  of  civil  offices;  and  as  this  new  priv- 
ilege was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  castrensc 
pcculium,  it  was  desisinatcd  by  the  name  quasi 
irastren^se  pecuiium.  Farther  privileges  of  the 
same  kind  wero  ate:  given  bj  Oonstantme  aodes* 
tended  under  ftutMeqnent  emperora  {bona  fum  ftttri 
■wn  adquiruntur). 

The  patria  potestas  bo^'an  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  lawful  marriage.  If  a  Roman  had  by  mis- 
lake  married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no  con- 
nnMom,  thiiJuns  that  connabrani  eiistod,  he  was 
allowed  to  prove  hia  ease  {edvMa  errtrit  pnbaHo), 
upon  doing  whii'h,  the  child  that  had  been  horn  and 
the  wife  also  became  Roman  citizens,  and  from 
that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  father, 
lliis  causes  probatio  was  allowed  by  a  aenatua 
eon8u*tnm.*  which,  as  it  appears  tnm  the  context, 
and  :i  voitipnristui  with  Ulpian's  Frn£nnent.s,*  was 
ail  am  aidiucut  of  the  lex  iElia  Seutia.  Other  in- 
Mancef  of  the  causw  pfobatio  are  mentimed  by 
Gaius. 

It  w  a  a  eondition  of  the  patria  poteetaa  that 

Ihc  chi  d  should  be  born  in  marria're.  By  the  old 
iaw,  then,  the  sulisequeui  inarnaire  of  tlie  parents 
did  not  logitiinate  a  child  bom  betore  the  marriacc 
But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the  fashion  lor 
the  emperor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  place  such  child 
on  the  same  fi>oting  as  legitimate  children.  The 
legitimation  per  .suhsequens  matrimonium  only  be- 
came an  established  rule  of  law  under  Constantino, 
and  was  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  children 
who  were  born  in  concubinage.  ( Vid.  CoMeMMA.) 
In  the  time  of  Tbeodosius  II.,  the  rule  was  estab- 
lished by  which  a  child  was  legitimated  per  obla- 
tioneni  curiar  To  the^c  two  modes  of  legitima- 
tion Justinian  aiidcd  that  per  rcscriptum  pnncipis. 
The  child  thus  legitimated  came  into  the  familia 
and  the  potestas  of  his  &ther  aa  if  he  had  been 
horn  in  lawful  marriage. 

'Hie  patria  potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  adoption.  ( Y'td.  Adoption, 
Roman.) 

Tlic  patria  potestaa  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.   It  was  dissolved  bjthe  death  of  the  fhther, 

upon  which  event  tlie  L-^ratidchildren.  if  there  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfiither,  came  into  the  power  of  their  father, 
viiio  waa  niiw  aui  juris  It  could  also  be  dtaaolved 
in  various  ways  dininir  The  liflitime  of  the  fhther. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio,  either  of 
the  parent  or  child,  dissolved  the  patria  {xitcstas ; 
though,  in  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a  cap- 
itis diminutio  by  (aUing  into  the  hands  of  an  en- 
emy, the  relation  might  be  revived  by  postliminium. 
A  father  who  was  adrogated.  and,  eonseciuently, 
sustained  a  minima  capitis  diminutio,  canie.  togeth- 
er with  his  children,  wh(>  had  hitherto  hi  en  in  his  i 
power,  into  the  powi>r  «>f  his  adoptive  father.  The 
emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  fitther  waa  a  oom- 
mon  mode  of  dissolving  the  patria  potestas,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  minima  capitis  diminutio. 


If  a  son  was  elected  flamen  dialis.  or  •  daugntw 
^  was  chosen  a  vestal,  the  patria  potestas  ceased , 
and  in  the  later  period  it  was  also  disstdved  ky 
the  aon*8  attaining  oertahi  eivil  or  eoeleeiaatieH 

honours.  The  pote.stas  of  the  father  might  ceas«" 
without  the  son  becoming  sui  juris,  as  in  tlu;  csm 
of  the  son  being  given  in  adoption 

The  term  patria  potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
I  power  of  the  father,  as  such,  Whidi  arisea  from  the 
paternal  relation:  but  the  term  also  imports  ilip 
rights  of  the  child  aa  a  filiusfamilias  or  liiiafamilias. 
Of  these  rights  the  most  important  was  the  capa- 
city of  being  the  suus  heres  of  the  father,  (ieo- 
erally  the  parent  could  emancipate  hia  child  at  nis 
pleastme,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  ag- 
nation ;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered  by 
Jn.stinian,*  who  made  the  oowmit  of  the  diifld 
cessary. 

PATRrcn.  This  word  is  evidently  a  deriv». 
tive  from  paUr,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Ro 

man  writers  as  equivalent  to  senator.  Patricii 
therefore  signifies  those  who  bi  loiii;ed  to  the  pa 
tres  "rex  palrct  eos  {tcnatores)  vtduti  nominan,  pa- 
trieioifiu  eorum  libtrot thoo^  ft  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that  the  patri- 
cii vrere  only  the  offspring  of  the  patres  in  the 
sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  connet-led  with 
them  by  blood.  The  connexion  was,  as  we  shaU 
see  hereafter,  a  much  wider  one*,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  patres  and  patricii  are  sometimeauaed 
aa  convertible  terms,  so  that  patrici^  stands  foi 
senators  '  The  words  patres  and  pafrini  have  tnus 
radically  the  same  meaning,  and  some  of  the  an- 
cients believed  that  the  name  patres  was  giver,  to 
that  particular  class  of  the  Koman  population  (roa 
the  net  that  they  were  (hthers  of  ftnuliee  ;*  others 
that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age,*  or  be- 
cause they  distributed  land  among  the  poorer  cit- 
izens, aa  fathers  did  among  their  children  '  Uut 
most  writers  refer  the  name  to  the  patrocimum 
which  the  patricians  exercised  over  the  whole 
state,  and  over  all  daaaee  of  peiaona  of  trixnn  it 
was  composed.' 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  were,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Home. 
The  first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  eiqr 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  s  sec- 
ond order :  the  second,  from  this  event  down  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the  patri- 
cians were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and,  as  such, 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  Roman  citizens  opposed 
to  the  plebeians,  and  afterward  to  the  new  plebeian 
aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period  extends 
from  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages,  during 
which  the  patricians  were  no  lunger  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  but  were  persona  Who  DlCTely  enjoyed  a 
title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors,  and  aAerwaid 
by  the  txjpes  alao. 

First  Period :  from  the  foundation  of  thr  n;y  la 
the  cstabltshment  of  the  plebeian  order.  iS'iebuhr  s  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have  estab 
lished  it  as  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  during  Uiii 
period  the  patrieians  were  the  whole  body  of  Ro> 
man  citizens  ;  that  they  were  l\\epopu!i:s  Roina.nit  r 
arid  that  there  were  no  other  real  citiien.s  Ik  sides 
them.*  The  other  parts  of  the  Roman  population 
namclly,  clients  and  slaves,  did  not  belong  to  the 
populus  Romamis,  and  were  not  burghers  or  patri* 
cians.    Tlie  senators  or  patres  (in  the  narrowoi 
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PATRIOU. 


•••nuc  tf  the  word)  were  a  selcot  body  of  the  pop- 
olus  01  j^ricians,  which  acted  as  their  represent- 
■Uts.  The  biLghera  or  patrieiaiw  oonmted 

finally  of  three  distinct  tribes,  which  nflarwanl  be- 
came united  into  the  sovrrei),''!  (lopulus.  These 
tribes  had  founded  settlfincnts  upon  several  of  the 
hills  which  were  aubsequeoUy  included  within  the 
preefncts  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Their  hums  were 
Slamnf  3.  Tilies,  and  Luceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titien- 
W8,  and  iMircerises.  Each  of  these  tribes  consist- 
ed of  ten  :un  I",  ami  each  curia  of  ten  gcntes,  and  of 
Um  same  uumber  of  decuriea,  which  were  establish- 
ed Ihr  representative  and  military  punoeee.  ( Vid 
Senato*.)  The  first  tribe,  or  the  Ramaeit  were  a 
I.atin  colony  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  said  tolurre  been 
((Uiiided  by  Romulus  As  Idiiif  as  it  Stood  alone  it 
contained  only  one  hundred  gentes,  and  had  a  sen- 
ate of  one  hundred  members.  When  the  Tities, 
or  Sabine  settlers  on  the  Quiiinal  and  Viminal  Hills, 
under  King  Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Kam- 
aes,  the  number  «t'  gentes,  as  well  as  ihiit  (»f  sena- 
tors, was  increased  to  'MO.  These  tw«>  tribes,  aAer 
their  union,  continued  probably  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  the  patrioiaiMi  of  Roine^  until  the  third 
tribe,  HnB  Lneeres,  which  ehiety  eonsisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Ca-Iian  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a  third 
tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is  not  cer- 
tain: aome  eay  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rom- 
ohis  ;*  othors,  that  it  took  place  at  a  later  time.' 
But  the  Etruscan  settlement  waa  in  all  probabiliqr 
older  than  that  of  the  Sabines,'  though  it  seems 
occasionally  to  have  received  new  bands  of  Etrus- 
ean  weuksn  even  as  late  as  after  the  establishment 
afthe  Republie. 

The  amaljjamatioii  of  lhe5e  three  tribes  did  not 
take  placo  at  <»nce  :  ihe  uiium  between  Latins  and 
Sabines  is  arcribcd  to  the  reign  oi  Romulus,  tbou{,'b 
it  dooe  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
the  LatiMon  some  uccasionajclaimed  a  superiority 
over  the  Sabin«*s  *  The  Luceres  existed  for  a  long 
time  as  a  separate  tribe  without  enjoying  the  same 
rights  as  the  two  other  tribes,  until  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  himself  an  Etruscan,  caused  them  to  be 
placed  on  a  ftottng  of  equality  with  the  others. 
For  this  reason  he  is  said  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  senators  to  300*  (compare  Sbwatos), 
ind  10  have  added  two  vestal  virgins  to  the  exist- 
ing number  of  four.*  The  Luceres,  however,  are, 
notwithstanding  this  equalization,  sometimes  dia- 
tingoished  from  the  other  tribes  by  the  name  jm^tcv 
or  patrieii  minorum  gentium ;  though  fhls  name  Is 
also  a[iplied  to  other  members  of  the  patricians, 
«.  g.,  to  those  plebeian  families  who  were  admitte\l 
tqr  Tmiuinius  Priscus  into  the  three  tribea.  and  in 
oomparison  with  these,  the  Luceres  are  again  eaU- 
ed  patret  nutjurum  frentium.^  That  this  distinctioo 
oetwt  1  n  patricii  majoriim  and  minorum  gentiiun 
was  kept  up  m  private  life  at  a  time  when  it  had 
00  value  whatever  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
okar  tnm  Cicero.*  Tulhis  Hoetilius  admitted 
eereral  of  the  noble  gentes  of  Alba  among  the  pa- 
tricians  (in  pafrcs  Icctt)*  viz  t  the  Tullii  (Julii !). 
Senrilii,  Qumeiii,  Gej;anii,  Curiatii,  and  Cladii,  to 
Irtdeh  r)iuny>ius'*  adds  Uie  gens  Metilia  .Vm  us 
darms  admitted  the  Taraninii,"  Tarquinius  Pris- 
MB  the  Tullii,"  Senrina 'nilliua  the  Oetavii,'*  and 
ivatt  TRrquinins  Superbus  seems  to  have  had  sirui- 
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lar  intentions.'  We  do  not  hear  tha  the  nnmon 
of  gentea  waa  increaaed  by  tbeae  adinissiuos,  and 
most  therefbre  snppoee  that  some  of  them  bad  al 

ready  beeome  extinct,  and  that  the  vacanciej 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers.*  During  the  time  of  the  IlepubUe,  dm 
tioguished  strangers  and  wealthy  plebeians  were 
oecastonaDy  made  Roman  patrieiai-.s,  e.  f^.,  Appiue 
Claudius  and  hi«  c*'n.s.»  and  Domilius  .Ennh.irhus.* 
As  rt'tranLs  the  iiingly  perio<l,  the  Roman  historians 
speak  a.s  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raiainf 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician ; 
but  it  is  evident  titat  tls  Ung  could  not  do  tliis 
without  the  consent  of  ae  senate  and  the  curies  ; 
and  hence  Livy»  makes  Canuleius  say,  "  per  co-o[)- 
tationetn  in  patres,  aut  ab  regibus  lecti,  '  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  lUqpobUe,  anch  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  pnpulus.* 

Since  there  were  iiti  olher  Roman  citizens  but  the 
patricians  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak  ol 
any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exdo* 
sively ;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  Civitas 
(Roman)  and  Obhs.  Respecting  their  relations 
to  the  kings,  see  Comitu  Cuxht.*  and  .Sknatcs 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak 
of  the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  re- 
nrd  their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light.  (Kis. 
Obmifa.) 

Second  Period:  from  the  establishment  of  the  pie- 
heian  order  to  the  time  of  (JonslaiUine.  .\t  the  tunc 
when  the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  class  of  cit- 
izens, who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians, 
the  latter  lost  in  ao  far  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively  Hut  hy  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  poe 
session  of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  cwea  op- 
Hm  jwrtt  and  were  the  patres  of  tiie  nation  in  tbt 
same  sense  as  before.  AH  civil  and  religious  of 
fices  were  in  thefr  possession,  and  they  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  consi&l- 
ing  of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  distinction, 
which  Liyy  found  in  ancient  docnments,^  seems, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  have  ihllen  into 
oblivion,  80  that  the  historian  seems  to  be  scarcely 
aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus  for  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  including  tlie  plebeians.  Under  the 
Antonines,  the  tenn  populus  signified  all  the  citi> 
leaa  with  the  ezomuoa  of  the  patrioiL*  In  their 
rdation  to  the  piMbeiana  or  tiie  eommonalty.  the 
patricians  now  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth. 
\  person  born  of  a  patrician  lamily  was  and  re- 
mained a  patrician,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor, 
whether  he  waa  a  nember  of  the  aenate  or  an 
eques,  or  hdd  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  atate 
or  not  ;  there  was  no  power  that  could  make  a  pa- 
trician a  plebeian.  As  resjards  the  census,  he 
might,  indeed,  not  belong  to  tlje  wealthy  classes,  but 
his  rank  remained  the  same,  instances  of  reduced 
patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  are 
the  father  of  M.  .Emilius  Scaurus,  and  the  family 
of  the  SuUas  jirevious  to  the  time  of  the  great  dic- 
t.itor  oi  that  name.  The  only  way  iii  which  a  pa 
trician  might  become  a  plebeian  was  when,  of  liis 
own  aooord,  he  left  his  gens  and  curia,  gave  up  Ifae 
sacra,  &c.»  A  plebeian,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we  stated  above,  be 
nuiile  a  jiatrician  by  a  lex  cunata.  Hut  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  very  seldom ;  and  the 

1.  (Dionya    It.,  p.  S&5.— Suetoa.,  ViUll..  1.)— 2.  (Oatllmj, 
p.  222,)— 3.         ,  J.,  is- — Cum(Hm)  Id.,  li.,  16. —  Ditin)*.,  JfW, 
—  Suctuii  ,  TiS  .  I.) — 4.  (Suet  ,  Nf  ro,  I.)— 4.  (it.,  4.;—*). 
ir.,  4  ;      «.)   7.  (nr.,  12.)— S.  (Gaiui,  i.,  3.)— «.  (Suci  ,  »w 
Ut.,  2. — Lir.,  IT.,  IS. — Flui.,  U.  N  I  TTiii,  4.— Zotttr.,  vii ,  it 
PMi!.tatoiir,,p.H^«(  «lM>t 
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MHMcquence  ivas,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  cen- 
turies the  number  of  patrician  families  became  so 
•apidly  dimini.shrd.  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
Ucpublic  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  such  fami- 
lies.* Julius  Ca>sar,  by  the  lex  Cassia,  raised  ser- 
enl  plebeian  (amilieo  to  the  mnk  of  patrioiaiw,  in 
order  Ibat  they  might  be  able  to  continue  to  bold 
the  ancient  priestly  dfTii  f  s  wliich  still  belonged  to 
their  order*  Augustus  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
do  the  same  by  a  lex  Ssnia.*  Other  emperors 
fidlowttd  thew  examples :  Claudius  raised  a  nmn- 
ber  of  senators,  and  soeh  persons  as  were  born  of 
illustrious  parents,  to  the  rank  of  patrioians  ;*  Ves- 
l>asian,  TiluB,  and  other  em[)i  ror8  did  the  same  * 
llie  expression  for  this  ai  t  of  raising  persona  to 
(he  rank  of  patricians  was  tn  patnciot  or  in  famUiam 
valridam  aiHgert. 

Althouirli  the  patririans,  throughout  this  whole 
period,  had  tlit^  cliaractcr  of  an  aristorracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  wcrv  ri«it  the  same  at  all 
times.  The  tirst  centuries  uf  this  period  are  an 
almost  uninterrupted  struggle  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  in  whieh  the  former  exerted  every 
means  to  retain  their  exclusive  rights,  but  whicii 
ended  in  the  ostabiishmi  nt  of  the  {K)lilical  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  {Vid.  Plebs.)  Only  a  few  in- 
algnileailt  priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of 
oeitam  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  re- 
mained the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians, 
of  which  they  were  the  prouder,  a.s  in  ft)nu(>r  days 
their  religious  power  and  significance  were  the 
basis  of  their  political  superiority.*  At  the  time 
when  the  atruggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
oeaaed,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Home,  whieli  was  partly  ha.s«'d  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  otfices  of  the  Republic,  and 
She  term  nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
•nceatorshadhieldany  of  the  ourola  offices.  (Com- 
pare  NoTi  HoMimts.)  This  aristoerae^  of  nobiles 
threw  the  old  patricians,  as  a  btxly,  still  more  into 
the  shade,  thoiiuh  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  monopolize  all  the  great 
(iffices  of  the  state  but,  although  the  old  patri- 
oiras  were  obliged  in  many  eases  to  nodes  eammoB 
raose  with  the  nobiles.  yet  they  could  never  sup- 
press the  feeling  of  their  own  superiority  ;  and  the 
veneration  which  historical  antiquity  alone  can  be- 
stow, always  distinguished  them  as  individuab 
from  the  nobiles.  How  much  weclth  fradwdly 
gained  the  upper  hand,  b  seen  from  the  measure 
adopted  about  the  first  Punic  war,  by  which  the 
expenses  for  the  public  g-ames  were  m»  longer  given 
from  the  srarium,  but  were  defrayed  by  the 
■dUes;  and  as  their  ofiicc  was  the  first  step  to 
the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  that  measure  was 
a  tacit  exclusion  of  the  poorer  ejtiaens  from  those 
offjcj-s  Under  the  emp^-rors  the  position  of  the 
patricians  as  a  body  was  not  improved  ;  the  filling 
opof  tlM  Taeaneiea  in  thehr  o.iler  by  the  emperors 
began  more  and  more  to  aaautne  the  diaracter  of 
an  especial  honour,  conferred  upon  a  person  fbr  his 
gwxl  .vrvices  or  uirrt  ly  for  [M'rs^mal  distinction,  so 
thai  the  transition  from  this  period  to  the  tliird  liad 
been  gradually  preparing. 

Respecting  the  grnt  political  and  leligioua  priv- 
ileges whieh  the  {Mtrichtna  at  first  poBseBsed  alone, 
but  aftenvartl  were  compelliMl  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  I'lebs,  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  several  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  of- 
fices.  Compare  also  Gans,  Coma,  Sbhatvs. 

In  their  dreaa  and  apfwaraace  tlw  patridans 

1  rDkmjra ,  i.,  p.  71)— t.  fSaalas.,  Ivl.,  tt.— Tacit.,  Annal., 

li.,  ».— Dion  CsM.,  xliii.,  47  ;  xl»..  t.t— 3.  (Tacit..  I.  c— Dion 
C«M.,  llix..  43 ;  lii..  4S.)— 4.  (T»cit.,  1.  c— Suet.,  Oil.,  1.)— 4. 
(Tacit.,  Ai^ic  .  U  — Capit<j|.,  M.  Anto.1.,  l^Lanp(M|.,C«Maod., 
•.>— 0.  (  V'lJ  .^nibroMh,  Studien  uml  H  lliaStBIHSn,  te,  p.  W. 
^.i) — 7.  (Lit.,  »ii.,  14 ;  suiz.,  41.) 
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scarcer^  ii»tinguished  from  the  rest  tht 

citizens,  unless  they  were  senators,  ru'-ule  magis* 
tratcs,  or  equites,  in  which  case  they  w,>re,  hke 
others,  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  classes.  The 
only  thing  by  which  ttfly  to  have  been  dia- 

tingutshed  in  their 


tsbed  in  their  amnaBee  nan  ether  eiueene, 

a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  whldi  eovereil  the 

whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  Uie  shoes  of  senators  and  cuni]e 
maj^stratea  Theae  ilioes  were  fastened  with  foai 
strings  (»mfui  er  lorsM^rieui),  and  adorned  withe 
lantua  on  the  top.*  Feetna*  states  that  flnOeiw 
was  the  name  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  patricians : 
but  the  passage  of  Varro  which  he  adduces  only 
shows  that  the  mullei  (shoes  of  a  purple  eolowt 
were  worn  by  the  curule  magistrates.* 

TMnI  l^riddf  fttm  tht  time  tf  Ctmt^aaint  i»  iki 
Middle  Apes.  From  the  time  of  Oonstantine  the 
diirnityof  patricius  was  a  personal  title,  which  con 
fcrred  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  a 
very  high  rank  and  certain  privileges.  Hitherto 
petrieiana  bad  been  only  genuine  Roman  citiienak 
and  the  dign-ty  had  descended  from  the  father  to 
Ins  children ;  but  ;he  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ro- 
man faiaiiies ;  imt  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  .^uch  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
tinguished thcinselves  by  good  and  faithful  services 
to  the  Empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred ;  and 
when,  during  ttiis  period,  we  read  of  pairiciaa  fiunt* 
lies,  the  meanmg  ia  ooJy  that  the  head  of  anch  p  ihm* 
ily  was  a  patricius.*  llie  name  patrieiae. during  this 
period,  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  father 
of  the  empire,*  and  those  wIk>  were  thus  distiiv. 
gtiishcd  occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  iUus- 
tree :  the  coosula  atone  ranked  higher  than  a  iwp 
trieios.*  The  tides  bgr  wlueh  a  pwtricina  waa  di». 
tinguishcl  were  iu.-jgnificentia,  celsitudo,  emim^ 
tia,  and  niagnitudu.  'Hvey  were  eitlu^r  engaged  it 
actual  aervico  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
odioea  in  the  atate,  at  the  court,  and  in  the  prov* 
fnoee),  and  weie  tiien  eaUed  fairieii  9rm*tiitdi$^ 
or  they  had  only  tl»e  title,  and  woro  caJle<l  patrich 
codictUitres  or  honorarii.''  All  (»J  tlicm,  huwevei, 
were  distinguished  in  their  appearance  and  dress 
from  ordinary  persona,  and  seldom  appeared  before 
the  palilieotiierwiae  than  in  a  carriage.  The  em* 
p4>rors  were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing 
this  great  disltnctioD,  lh<iu^ti  s<>nve  of  Uir  iuo*t  ar- 
bitrary dcsp«^s  i-oolt  rrcd  ihe  hfvivour  vijviu  young 
I  men,  and  even  on  eunuchs.  Zeuu  decreed  that  no 
one  ehoold  be  made  partricius  who  had  not  been 
!  consul,  prtefect.  or  magistcr  militum.*  Justisiaa, 
however,  did  away  with  some  of  tliesc  restrictions. 
The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patricius  was 
>  to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diplonia.* 
I  This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to 
or  subjects  of  the  Empire,  but  waa  aometimee 
'  granted  to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoaoer,  the 
chief  of  the  Hcruli,  and  others.  When  ili'  i».>.t<  s 
of  Rome  had  established  their  au\hority,  liiey  aLbo 
assumed  the  tight  of  beetoniagthe  title  of  patricius 
on  eminent  pereoDS  and  {iriaoea,  and  many  of  the 
German  emperors  were  thns  dietingoiahed  by  the 
popes.  In  several  of  tl>e  (^rmanic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  popei 
1^  givoig  to  their  meet  diatingaiahed  anioeetatht 

I.  (S«MS»  Da  Tmq.  Aa.,  II— Plot..  Quart.  K«o-,  Ti.- 
Siat.,  Sylt.,  v., %  t7.— Martial,  i  ,  M ;  ii.,  29.)— S.  f».  t.  MaHwfc' 
—3.  (Cumpara  l>ioo  Ca»»  ,  i.iii.,43.)— 4.  (  J!<»iro  ,  ii.,  40.— Caa 
aioJ.,  ViiriaT..Ti.,2.1-  J.  (.\min.  Marc,  it  i  ,  2  — CnJ.  IS,  tii  1 
4  (liiJo'  ,  .X..  4.  I,  3  —Cod  3,  tit.  -Jl,  ».  3  ;  12.  tit.  J,  a 

3.)-7.  (C»':..iod.,  viii  ,  y.  — Snvanjn  ml  Si  t.in.  A|  .>ll.,  I.,  8L)— • 
lit.  21,  a.  3  i-y.  (Sid.in  Ac'll  .  »  .        Su»daa,4  . 
j  rP'<,tfMr(ijw>v.— Compare  Caauoil.,  ti.,  3  ;  lui .  21  kc.} 
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tide  of  patricius,  but  lliesc  patricii  were  al  all  times 
mnch  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  pamcii,  a  ti- 
tle of  «-Hieli  kings  and  emperon  tlMOUtHvea  were 

|iroud.' 

PATRIMI  KT  MATRIMI.  also  called  Pitrimes 
t:  Matrimet,  were  those  clukircn  whose  parents 
wore  both  alive*  {matunu*;  called  by  Dionysius* 
ififi0aXa(),  in  the  same  way  as  pater  patrimiu  sig- 
nifies a  father  whose  own  father  is  still  alive  * 
Servius,*  howevj  confines  the  torni  ptUnmi  tt 
fw/rimi  to  ohildrei.  born  of  parents  who  had  been 
(iianriod  by  the  religious  ceremooy  called  confarre- 
atio:  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the  correct 
use  of  the  term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to 
such  children  so  lung  uS  their  parents  were  alive. 
We  know  that  ttie  tlammcs  majores  v^rc  obli'icd 
to  have  been  bom  of  parents  who  had  been  mar- 
ried by  oonfarreatio  ;*  and  as  the  chiMren  called 
patrtmi  et  pvUrimi  are  almost  always  nieittiaiied  in 
connexion  with  religious  ritea  and  eeremomes,' 
the  statement  o*"  Servius  is  rendered  more  proba- 
ble, since  the  same  reason  which  confined  the  of- 
Aoe  of  the  ilainiDea  majores  to  those  bom  of  pa- 
rents who  bad  been  married  by  cooiarTeatio,  would 
also  apply  to  the  children  of  each  marriages,  who 
would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for  the 
service  of  the  gods  than  the  offspring  of  other  mar- 
riage.'^ • 

FATKONOMI  (aroTpav^)  were  magistrates 
M  Sparta,  Who  exercised,  as  it  weie,  a  paternal 

power  over  th*-  uhnlr  sitatc  Pausanias*  says  that 
they  were  instituted  by  Gleomenes,  who  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  y|gioii«fo  hy  establishing  patronomi 
in  tlietr  plaoe.  Tlie  yqmvoia,  however,  was  not 
aboHshed  by  Gleomenes,  as  it  is  again  spoken  of 
by  Patisaiii;is.'*  and  also  in  inscription.^  The  pa- 
ironoini  are  mentioned  by  l*hiloslratu.s"  amoni,'  tlie 
principal  magistrates  along  with  the  gymiiasian-hs 
and  ephori ;  and  their  office  is  also  spoken  of  by  Flu- 
taicli.  *  Their  nmnber  is  uncurtain ;  bot  B^ekh'* 

kaadWWn  that  they  surceeded  to  the  powers  which 
Che  ephori  formerly  possessi-il,  and  tliat  tin."  first  |Ki- 
tronomuswastbc  t-wri'//(»f  of  the  state,  that  IS,  gave 
hia  name  to  the  year,  as  the  first  epbor  had  former- 
lTdone.» 

P.\TRO'NUS.    The  act  of  manumission  created 
a  new  relation  between  the  manumissor  and  the 
slave,  which  was  analu},'uus  to  that  between  father 
and  son.   The  roanumissor  became,  with  respect  to  , 
KlM  manonutted  person,  bis  patronus,  end  the  manu- 
mitted person  herame  the  libertus  of  the  manumis- ' 
sor.    The  word  pationus  (from  pater)  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  rt-lation.    If  the  manuuiKs^or  was  a  [ 
woman,  she  became  pafrona ;  and  the  use  ol  this 
word  iasteadof  matnma  appears  to  be  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  patronal  rights.    Viewed  with; 
refereni'e  to  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  this  patronal 
relation  must  be  considers  d  a  part  of  the  ancient 
elientela  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
at  least,  which  eontained  legislative  proviaiona  fen> 
erally  on  the  subject  of  patronal  righta*  we  may 
consider  the  relation  of  patrunus  and  libertaa  aa  the 
same  both  in  the  ease  of  patrieian  and  plelieian 
manumissores. 

The  libertos  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
masumiasor.  Ciren'a  fieedman  llro  wao  called 
M.  Tullius  Tiro.  The  libertos  owed  respect  and 
jnatitude  to  his  (latron,  and  in  ancient  times  the  pa- 

I.  (Rem  III  Er«rh  und  Griiticr'i  F^tirv.  1  .  *  v.  Palncirr.) — 
i  (Fe«u»,  •.  ».  Flunmi*.)  — 3.  (ii. iti  ?.tii«,  i.  v.  fiUer 
(ail  Virj  ,  Gi-ury..  1.  31,) — 6,  (T.n'.,  Ann.,  it.,  16.— 
0«iut.  I.,  119.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  liar.  re«p.,  II.— Ltr..  uxvii.,  3. 
— Cell.,  i.,  19.— TmiI.,  Hitt.,  M.— Micwih..  Satais..  S^ 
▼opiK.,  Aural.,IS.— Oi«|]|,lBKr^B.n70.)— 8.  (ReiDtdMBSai. 
Prmtrachl.,  p.  177.— CSWUioff,  0«sehichtii  iJer  Rflm.  Suaur., 

fc«l.)-9.  (ii.,  a,  ♦  l.)-IO.  tM-,  II, ♦  t.)-ll.  (Viu  ApuU..  IV., 
.y—iM.  (Aa  mi  <it  iw|^  (Wm  «.  M.)— IS.  (Caifr  laK^p., 
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tron  might  punish  him  in  a  summary  viuy  lor  nef 
lecting  thoae  duties.  This  obiigatiun  extended  tc 
tbo  ebikhmi  of  the  libertus,  amftbe  daty  was  doe 

to  the  children  of  the  patron  In  later  tiiin  s  the 
patron  had  the  (humt  of  relcKJitmi^  an  un^'ratelul 
freedman  to  a  eenain  distani'o  from  Komc,  ,i  law 
probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.*  In  the 
rime  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  senatus  eon* 
sultiim  which  should  give  a  patron  the  po\\er  o' 
reducing  his  frpe<lman  to  slavery  if  he  iniscouJucf- 
ed  himself  towards  his  j)atron  The  measure  wa* 
not  enacted,  but  tins  power  was  given  to  the  patron 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  lex  iElia  Sentia 
gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his  freedman 
for  ingratitude  iut  ingratum  accutare*).  An  ingratus 
was  also  called  libertos  impins,  as  beinc  delieiemt  la 
pietas. 

If  the  libertiia  brooglit  an  aetmn  against  the  pw 

tronus  (is  jiu  woeavit),  he  was  himself  liable  to  a 
special  action  on  the  case  and  he  could  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  iii>!;tule  a  capital  charge  again.st  his 
patron.  The  libertus  was  bound  to  support  the 
patron  and  his  chiMraD  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
undertake  the  manafeaant  of  his  property  and  the 
tutela  of  his  children :  if  be  refused,  he  was  in 
gratus.* 

If  a  slave  w«  re  the  projwrty  of  several  masters, 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became  a 
Roman  eitiaen,  all  of  them  wero  his  patronl 

The  manomisaor  could  aeenre  to  himself  fiirtlier 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatu),  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  such  agree- 
ments were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
(dons  €t  siaacra)  and  aerrioea  {opera).  The  oatli 
was  not  valid  nnlesa  the  person  was  a  libertos 
when  he  took  it  If,  then,  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  rej)eal  it  as  a  freeman,  w  hich  teeir.» 
to  bo  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  whicU 
he  speaka  of  his  freedman  Chrysogonus.*  These 
operae  were  of  two  kinds,  officiales,  which  consisted 
in  respect  and  aflfection.  and  fahriies,  which  are  ex- 
plained by  the  term  itself  The  orticiales  deteriniiicd 
by  the  death  of  the  patronus,  unless  there  was  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  fabriks,  beini 
of  ihi  nators  of  money  ur  rooney*s  worth,  passed 
to  the  heredes  of  the  patronus  like  any  other  prop- 
erty.  The  patronus,  when  he  commanded  the  opcrc 
of  his  libectoa,  was  aaid  **  <t  «ptnt$  tadieer*  or  tss 
poture.'^ 

The  patron  could  not  command  any  serrieee 

which  were  di.sgraceful  {furpes)or  dangerous  to  life, 
such  as  prostitution  or  lifjhling  in  the  amphitheatre  ; 
but  if  the  libtTtus  e.vercised  any  an  or  calling  (arti- 
fieium),  even  if  he  learned  it  alter  his  manumission, 
the  opcre  in  respect  of  it  wero  due  to  the  patron. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsa  released  freedmeii 
(except  tliose  who  followed  the  ars  ludicra,  or  hired 
themselves  to  fi),'ht  wiiii  beasts)  from  all  obligation 
as  to  gif^s  or  operae  who  bad  b^otten  two  children 
and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child  five 
years  old.^ 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 

testator  wa.s  the  niaiuimissor,  and  his  patn)nal  rights 
would  consequently  belong  to  his  children  :  if  it  was 
given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicommissum,  the 
person  who  performed  the  act  of  manomisaion  waa 
the  patronus.  In  those  eases  where  a  slave  ob> 
tained  his  freedom  under  the  .senatus  eonsultnm  Sila- 
niannm,  the  pra'ior  could  assign  him  a  patronus  ^ 
and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  j)erson  was  the  patroo 
of  whom  the  libertus  had  last  been  the  slave.* 
The  patronal  rights  were  aomewbat  leatrided 
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wheu  the  act  jf  ni  uuimisBion  was  not  altcgetiter 
the  tree  act  ol'  liie  manumi!>sur.  For  instance,  the 
manumissor  per  fideicommissum  had  all  the  patrona! 
rights,  except  toe  power  to  prosecute  for  uigratus, 
the  riglit  to  be  sapported  1^  the  libertin,  end  to 
stipuliite  for  munera  and  opcraK :  his  rights  against 
the  property  o(  the  libcrtus  were,  however,  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.'  If  a 
aiave  had  ffivea  money  to  another  peraon  in  order 
Ikat  this  other  person  might  purchase  end  memmiit 
kim,  the  maniiinissor  had  no  patronal  right,  and  he 
lost  even  Uu"  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to  (>er- 
forni  tlie  act  for  which  he  had  received  the  money, 
and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  perform  bis 
agreement,  whieh  the  slave  could  do  bjr  a  oonatito- 
tion  of  M.  Anrelius  and  L.  Verus.*  If  a  master 
.nanumiticd  tiis  slave  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  lie  retained  all  patronal  rights,  but  he  could 
not  stipulate  for  opere.  A  person  who  purchased  a 
alave,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  purcbaae  agreed 
to  manumit  him,  had  all  patronal  rights  except  the 
right  of  prosecuting  for  ingratitude  in  case  the  slave 
compelled  him  to  manumit  pursuant  to  the  cooatitu- 
tion  of  M.  Aurclius  and  L.  Veru3.* 

It  waa  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his  freed- 
man  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  loot 
his  patronal  righta :  the  consequence  was  the  same 
f  he  hnnight  a  capital  charge  against  him.  The 
fx  ^£110  benlia,  among  its  various  provisions,  con- 
tained several  tliat  retailed  to  the  righta  aod  duties 
of  the  patiOB. 

A  capitis  diminutlo,  either  of  the  patron  or  the 
liberlus,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them.  (See 
Taciu,  Jhst.,  ii.,  92,  where  "jura  libertorum"  means 
"jura  patronorum"  or  "jura  in  liberlos.")  The  ra- 
latioii  wna  dissolved  when  the  iibertus  obtained  in> 
gennitas  by  the  natallnm  natitntio,  but  not  when 
h;  merely  o))tained  tlie  jna  ameorana  anrndOfaro. 

(  Vid.  iNiiENiri  .s  ) 

The  most  important  of  the  patronal  rights  related 
to  the  properly  of  liberti  who  died  intestate  or  hav- 
iMuaw  a  teatanent. 

The  suliject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Ante-Justinian 
period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  following 
head»:  1.  The  ordinary  ruloa  of  law,  and,  2.  the 
extraordinary:  the  former  comprehend  the  rules  ot 
the  old  civil  law,  and  the  edict  on  the  bonorum  pu>;- 
sessio ;  and  the  lattM«tlie  bononim  posscssio  con- 
tra tatiulas  liberti  and  contra  suos  iton  naturales, 
the  bonuruin  ^Xisjiessio  contra  tabulas  liberlie,  ami 
the  right  to  a  virilis  pars  which  was  given  by  the 
lex  Papia  Popptea. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate  without  sui  heredes,  the  patronus 
was  liis  ht'ir  Tlius  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
agnation.  Tiie  iegitima  patronorum  tulela  was  not 
expressly  mentioMd  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it 
was  a  le«ai  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to  inherit- 
ance.* In  the  case  of  an  intestate  liberta,  who 
could  not  have  a  siiiis  lieres,  the  |i.itrnn  was  heres. 
The  senatus  eonsultum  Ortitianum.  which  was 
paaaed  after  Gams  wrote,*  and  in  the  last  year  bat 
one  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration 
In  this  respect.  The  passage  of  Ulpian,*  which 
was  written  when  thi.s  .'^enatus  con.sultum  was  in 
force,  says  that,  if  a  libcrta  died  intestate,  the  pa- 
Iron  succeeded  to  her  property,  because  a  mother 
coiii(!  not  have  aui  heradcai  yet  Uipian  hirosein 
say  s  that,  whether  the  mother  was  ingenue  or  liber- 
lina,  the  elnhlren  could  succeed  to  her  inheritance 
by  the  senatus  eonsultum  Orfilianum.  This  appa- 
ccst  oontiadietioD  ia  removed  bj  the  auppoaitioil  that 
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the  senatus  c.insultum  gave  the  ch  litm  ia  JHBh  fla 
ses  an  equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  patrnnui 
aod  a  patrons,  aod  to  the  hbeii  of  a  patronus.  *  The 
male  children  of  the  patronoa  had  the  aame  rights 
as  the  patronus  himself ;  but  the  females  had  only 
the  rigiits  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the 
males,  and  they  had  not  the  bonorum  posscisra 
contra  tabulae  teatamenti  liberti  ant  ab  inieetaio 
contra  anoe  heradea  non  natoralea,  qihH  theae  righta 

were  given  them  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppiea.*  A  dif- 
ficulty which  is  raised  by  a  passage  in  Justinian's 
legislation  on  the  patronal  rights  is  diseusx  il  by 
Unterholzner.'  It  seems  that  the  children  of  a  ps- 
trona  had  not,  by  the  Twdve  Tables*  the  same  rights 
as  the  children  of  a  patronus;  hut  the  lex  Papia 
Poppaea  probably  made  some  change  in  this  re- 
spect.* 

In  order  that  these  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  iibertus  must  have  bean 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citixen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  of  manumission  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  n.izt  ll^hl(^.  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  bpeeiai  grant 
of  the  jus  patronatus  in  order  that  he  might  have 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  freedmeo,  who  most 
also,  at  the  same  time,  become  Romsn  citizens  *  A 
capitis  diminutio,  as  already  observed,  either  of  the 
patron  or  the  Ubertus,  destroyed  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  inheritance.* 

If  there  weia  aeveral  patroni  or  patnuMs.  they 
divided  theinheritanoe  equally,  though  their  aharet 
in  the  libcrtus  win  n  a  slave  might  have  been  un- 
equal. These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  English  law,  for  the  aorviver  or  survi- 
vors of  the  patroni  had  all  the  patronal  rights  to  the 
exdnaioo  of  any  children  of  a  deeeaaed  patmrnw. 
A  eon  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  inheritance  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a  patron.  It  the 
patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  .several  children,  the 
hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  equal* 
ly  (tn  capita),  pursuant  to  the  law  of  aoeceaaioB  in 
the  case  of  agnation 7 

A  senatus  coiibiiUuiu,  wlutii  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  his 
|)atronal  righta  to  the  inheritance  of  a  hbertus  to 
any  of  hia  children  whom  he  had  in  hia  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest  • 

The  Edict  exteiukd  tiie  bonorum  possessio  to 
patroni.  The  [latronal  riylits  of  the  civil  law  were 
founded  on  an  assumed  agnatio:  those  of  the  Edict 
were  founded  on  an  aaaomed  cognatio.  The  Edict 
called  t!i  the  bonorum  possessio  of  liberti,  1.  'Jjeir 
children  ;  2.  tlieir  heredes  legitimi ;  3  their  cogna« 
ti,  who  must,  of  course,  Ik;  descendants  ;  4  the 
familia  of  the  patronus  ;  5.  the  patronus  and  |in> 
trona,  aod  tlienr  children  and  parents,  bf  whwh 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  patronus  or  patrona 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so  could  not 
t)e  called  in  the  fourth  order ,  6.  the  husband  or 
wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman  ;  7.  the  cogna 
ti  of  the  manumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  hi  conki 
pass  over  {praterire)  the  patron.  But  by  the  Edkt, 
unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of  li:>  prop 
erty,  the  patron  or  his  male  children  could  ubtaja 
the  bononmi  possessio  contra  tabulas  of  one  half  ef 
the  property.  If  the  libertua  died  intestate,  leaviaf 
no  stros  heres  except  an  adopted  child,  or  a  wife  m 
iiianu,  or  a  nuru.s  in  the  manus  of  lits  sdii.th*  pairoa 
had  a  bonorum  posscssio  of  one  hall  against  ibeea 
suiheredea.  Bat  if  the  liheitna  had  chiMien  of  hia 
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iwn  blood  {haturaUx)  either  in  his  power  at  the 
kime  of  his  death,  or  emancipated,  or  given  in 
adoption,  and  if  these  chUdrea  were  made  hercdes 
by  his  testament,  or,  being  prstcriti,  claimed  the 
bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had 
no  claim  on  the  frcedman's  propi  riy  The  patron 
was  Dot  excluded  if  the  children  of  the  freedman 
were  exheredated. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amoanthig  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
and  fpwor  than  three  children,  the  patronus  tnul  an 
equal  share  i^virtlis  pars)  with  the  children,  u  hfthrr 
tM  flpeednan  died  testate  or  intestate ;  and  a 
tnma  ingenua  who  had  three  children  enjojred  the 
same  privileire.  Belbre  the  lex  Papia,  patronv  had 
only  the  rights  which  tlie  Twrlvc  Tahh-s  tr.ive  ihcm  . 
but  this  lex  put  ingenuffi  patronae  who  had  two  chil* 
dren.  and  libertina;  patrons  who  had  three  children, 
on  the  same  footiiu  with  respect  to  the  booonnn 
possessio  eontra  tamdas,  and  with  respect  to  an 
adopted  son,  a  wife  in  manii,  or  a  nurus  in  mami 
hlii,  as  ilie  edict  had  placed  patroni.  The  lex  did 
the  same  for  daughters  of  the  patronus  who  had 
three  children.  The  lex  also  gave  to  a  patrona  in- 
geana,  hot  iMttoaliberHna,  who  had  three  children, 
th0  aaOM  lighta  that  it  ijave  tn  a  patronus. 

Aecording  to  the  old  law.  as  the  liberta  was  iii 
the  Icptima  lutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make  no 
disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent  {pa- 
troHo  mutore).  The  lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta  ftein 
this  tulela  if  she  had  four  children,  and  she  could, 
consequently,  th*  n  make  a  will  without  the  consent 
of  lit  r  patronus.  but  the  law  provided  that  the  ])a- 
iroiius  should  have  an  equal  share  with  her  sun  i- 
Ting  children. 

In  the  case  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the  lex 
Papia  gave  no  farther  rights  to  a  patn.na  who  had 
cliildren  (/lA^rK*  honoi<]tir)\U;in  she  had  belori' ;  and, 
therefore,  if  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminutio  of 
Aa  patrona  or  the  liberta,  the  patrona  inherited  the 
property,  even  if  she  bad  no  children,  to  the  ezclu- 
aion  of  the  children  of  the  liberta.  If  the  liberta 
made  a  will,  the  lex  Papia  gave  to  the  patrona,  who 
had  the  number  of  children  required  by  that  law,  the 
same  rights  which  the  Ediet  gave  to  the  patronus 
eoDlra  tabulaa  hberti.  Th«  aane  lex  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  a  patrona  who  had  a  single  ehild,  the 
same  rights  that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabulas 
liberti.  (Gains,  iii.,  63— a  passage  which  Unter- 
holzner  propoaea  to  oonect,  hot  on  veiy  humJBciait 
groonds.*) 

The  rales  of  law  as  to  tiie  soecesskm  of  the  pa- 
tronus to  the  pro[)erly  of  Latini  liberti  differed  in 
various  res|>ects  from  those  that  have  been  explain- 
ed. Being  viewed  as  a  peculium,  it  had  the  inci- 
dents of  such  property.  It  came  to  the  extranei  he- 
redes  of  the  manommor,  hot  not  to  his  exheredated 
children,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed  from  the 
properly  ot  a  libertus  who  was  a  civis  Romanus. 
If  there  were  .several  patrons,  it  '  aiiie  to  them  in 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  former  slave,  and 
it  was  eonsisient  with  this  doetif  ne  Halt  the  share 
of  a  deceased  patror.us  should  go  to  his  heres.  The 
senatus  conaultuin  I^irgianutn,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted  that  the  pro[)erty  of 
fjatini  should  go  hrst  to  those  who  had  manumitted 
them,  then  to  their  liberi  who  were  not  expreasly 
exheredated,  according  to  proximity,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  tn  the  heredes  of  the  manu- 
missor.  The  only  efTtct  of  this  senatus  consultum 
was  to  prefer  liberi,  who  were  not  expressly  e  ihe- 
redated,  to  extranet  heredes.  Aoeordingljr,  an  eman- 
cipated son  of  the  patronus,  who  was  pneteritus. 
and  who  could  not  claim  the  bonorum  possessio  of 
Ilia  fiittafi  iMnpertY  contra  tabiJaa  teatamenti,  had 


a  claim  to  the  propel^  of  a  Latinos  |e  or  to  th« 

tranei  heredes. 

Aa  to  the  deditleii  under  the  lex  .£lia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
on  their  manumission  would  have  become  Roman 

citizens,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto,  came  to 
their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens : 
they  had  not,  however,  the  testamonti  factio.  The 
property  of  those  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impediments  there- 
to,  rntiie  to  their  patroni  as  if  iIk  y  hail  been  Latini: 
on  this  Gaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the  Icgia- 
lator  had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  intentiona 
He  had  already  made  a  aimilar  xemark  aa  to  a  pro 
vision  of  the  lex  Papia.* 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  the  Word  patroniMi 
see  Clikks  and  Orator. 

The  subject  of  the  patronatus  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  towards  a  right  uodeiatanding  of 
many  parts  of  the  Roooan  polity.   Tbia  unpmiMSt 
outline  may  be  filled  up  fagr  relerring  to  the  authori 
ties  given  in  note 

PAVIMENTU.M.    (Vid.  Housb,  Roman,  p  519.) 

•PAVO  (rauf),  the  Peacock,  or  i'svo  Crufiu$t 
L.  «*It  ia  impmisiblo  to  determine  with  preeision 
the  epocha  of  the  domestication  of  the  Peacock  ; 
we  know  weP,  however,  that  it  wubl  iunt  been  of 
the  remotest  antiquity,  since  the  fleets  of  Solomon, 
in  their  distant  voyages,  brought  back,  every  three 
years,  to  Palestiooi  peaeodca,  whMi  are  enotuented 
among  the  riches  which  the  cargoes  of  these  ves- 
sels contained.  We  are  informed  by  I'lmy  that  '.he 
orator  Hortciisius  was  the  fir>t  Kuiii.iii  who  li.iil  a 
peacock  killed  at  bistable,  when  he  entertained  the 
College  of  Pontiflb  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
first  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  for  culinaiy 
purposes  was  Aufidius  Lurco,  who  realised  by  this 
means  a  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  sesterces.  This 
was  towards  the  time  ui  the  war  with  the  pirates. 
In  the  feasts  of  the  Em|)eror8  Vitellius  and  Hello 
gabalus,  enoimoiia  dishes  were  frequently  served 
up,  composed  of  ngoots  of  the  tongues  and  brains 
of  (x  arocks.  Buffon  says  that  at  first  they  wcth 
very  rare  in  Europe,  .^t  Athens  they  were  exbib 
ited  for  many  years  at  eveiy  ftattval  of  the  new 
moon  aa  aa  object  of  corioaity,  and  people  used  to 
ran  in  crowds  from  the  ndghbonring  towns  and 
cities  to  behold  them.  This  was  after  the  time  of 
Alexander;  for  that  monarch,  though  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greece,  had  never  seen  them  utitd  he 
marehcd  into  India,  where  he  found  them  flying 
wild  on  the  hanks  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Peno- 
jab.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  ihey  had 
so  greatly  multiplied  in  Greece,  that  Aristotle  speaks 
of  them  as  perfectly  well  known  in  that  country." 
llie  Peacock  was  sacred  to  Juno,  and  was  nurtured 
in  honoor  of  the  goddess,  in  great  number^,  at  her 
temple  in  Samos  It  is  represented,  also,  on  the 
coins  of  this  island.  According  to  one  explanation, 
Ihe  star  bedecked  tail  of  the  bird  seemed  an  image 
of  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  hence  the  Peacock  was 
consecrated  to  Jnno  Unnia  as  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Skies  Others,  however,  suppose  the  bird  to  have 
been  held  sacred  to  the  goddess,  from  its  announ 
cing  bv  its  cry  the  changes  of  weather,  v.*ic  ' 

PAUPE'lllE,  ACTIO  DE.   (Vtd.  Paofskiks.j 

PAUPE'JUES  waa  the  legal  term  for  mischief 
done  by  an  animal  (quadrvptM)  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal,  as  if  a  man's  ox  gored  another 


1.  (til.,  47.)— 2.  (Gann,  m..  39-7fi.  — tHpian,  Frnp..  tit.  iiTii., 
xin  — I)ik'.  37,  lit.  M,  15  ;  tit.  1.2,  .1,  Ac,  —  Iiidrit  to  Psu- 
lu«.  Srtit.  Rccrp*. — Fur  Juttiuian'i  IrgiUation,  Inst.,  iii.,  8,  d:c 
— Itntcrholzncr,  UabOT  dM  Patroutiactke  Erbncht,  Zeitjchnr*,, 
anil  Uie  artici*  OSWS.  with  the  reference*  in  Rein,  I>iu  RSm 
PriTatrecht,  p.  ud  in  Waltirr,  OeachirhM  d«s  Mr  **  — 
p.  m-Alt,  tad  m-W.)  —  I  (OrilBth'a  Cwmr,  *sL 
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mar.  In  such  cases  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
gave  the  injured  person  an  action  atramst  the  owner 
of  the  animal  for  the  amount  ot  liie  damage  sustain- 
ed. The  ovtoer  was  bound  either  to  pay  the  full 
amottnt  of  danages,  or  to  give  up  the  snimaJ  to  the 
injured  person  (noza  darr)  Paii])cri('s  excluded  the 
notion  of  injuria  ;  it  is  tleritK  d  lo  be  "  dcmnum  sine 
injuria  Jacuniis  factum,"  for  an  animal  could  not  be 
nid  to  have  done  a  thing  "  injuria."  The  actio  de 
paoperie  bdonged  to  the  class  of  noxales  aetionea.* 

PAUSA'RII  was  the  namo  ^^iven  to  the  priests 
of  Isis  at  Rome,  l)ecduse  they  were  accustomed,  in 
Ibc  processions  in  honour  of  Isis,  to  make  pauses 
{faus<t)  at  certain  chapels  or  places,  called  moano* 
nes,  by  the  rood's  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  petfurm 
other  faiTfil  rites  • 

The  voTttscuius,  or  commander  of  the  rowers  in 
a  veaan*  waa  aometimes  called  pautanua,*  because 
tbe  rawera  began  and  ceased  ^tttua\  ibeir  strokes 
aeeordinf  to  his  eommands.  (rid.  Postiscvivs.) 

•PAfs  I  A.  a  s[)oeies  of  Olive.  Vir>jil  calls  its 
berry  bitter,  l>ccause  it  was  to  be  gathered  before 
it  was  quite  ripe,  it  having  tlien  a  Utter  or  aoatere 
taste.* 

PECHYS  (fnytt'c)-    (^'"^  Cubitus.) 

PECTEN  (*:mf).  a  Conih  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  oombs  made  of  boxwood,*  which 
they  obtained,  aa  we  do,  from  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  The  mountain  ridge  of  Cytonis,  in  Galatia, 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  this  product  •  ( Vtd. 
BoxuM  )  Tlic  P'.iiyptians  had  ivory  coinbs,' which 
also  ^aiue  into  use  by  degrees  among  the  Komaos.* 
The  golden  comb  aserilwd  to  the  goddesses  is.  of 
coarse.  itnn>:inary.*  The  Wooden  combs  found  in 
Egyptian  tuuiljs  are  toothed  on  one  side  only  ;  but 
the  Greeks  used  them  with  teclii  on  both  sides.  a» 
nppean  from  the  remains  of  combs  found  at  Pom- 
^ii,**  and  from  the  lepveaeiitation  of  three  oomba, 
exactly  like  our  amaU-tooth  comiba,  on  the  Anqrebs- 
an  marbles." 

The  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  dressing 
the  hair,**  in  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes 
were  remarkabljearefiil  and  diligent.**  (Ftd.  Cova, 
p  293.)  To  go  with  unconihcd  hair  was  a  sign  of 
affliction.'*  The  use  of  the  comb  m  cutting  the  hair 
is  alluded  to  by  Plautus.'* 

A  comb  with  iron  teeth  was  used  in  cornfields, 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  atraw  while  it  was 
yet  standmir  This  method  of  rca^u  ig  was  called 
pec'.inarr  se«icicm.  A  painting  in  the  sepulchral 
grof  to  of  EI  Kab,  in  Egypt,  repreaents  a  man  comb- 
ing flax  for  the  porpose  of  separating  the  linseed 
from-  the  stem.  The  rake  used  in  making  hay  is 
calh'd  itinty  pr,frn}''  because  its  teeth  are  far  apart ; 
but  this  may  b«  only  a  poetical  use  of  the  term. 

Two  portions  of  tbe  Greek  lyre  were  eatled  the 
combs  they  may  have  been  two  rows  of  pegs,  to 
which  the  strings  were  tied.  In  a  figurative  or  raet- 
ai)horical  sciHc,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  finjjers 
of  a  man**  and  to  the  ribs  of  a  horse.**  The  use  of 
the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the  transflmnee  cMT  its 
name  to  the  plectrum,  are  explained  under  Tela. 

PCCUA  KII  were  a  class  of  the  publicani  who 
Jhimed  the  publie  paatarea  (penis  paMies**). 


i.  (Dig.  9,  tit.  1.)— 8.  (Orelli,  lu»cr.,  n.  1SS3.  —  l^^iau., 
taeran.  Ni<r  ,  fl.— Oameall.,  0.— Salm.  ad  loe.)— 3.  (Sen.,  Ep., 
86.)— 4.  (Mutjm  ad  Virx..  Gwk^  ii..  80.)—}.  (Bninck,  Aaml., 
,1..  931.-  0«Mi.  Fut.,  vi.,  Sa<— Mart.,  zi*.,S5.)-«.  (0«M,  Um^ 
.v.,  3t  I.)'  7.  (Apnl  -  Met..  li.,  n.  «d.  Aldi.)— 8.  (CIsndiMi. 
Or  Nunt  nonor.,  J(«.)— 9.  (Csllim.  in  Lav.  Pdl.,  II .)  — 10. 
(DnnaMMMi**  Pompeii,  tn\  li.,  pi.  7H.)  —  l|.  (Mamoin  Rlatiny 
lo  Turkey,  Mlitrd  bjr  Walptilo.  p.  452  )  —  12.  (0»i.!,  Amor.,  I., 
n».,  15.— Id.,  Mft.,  lii.,  400.)— 13  (HermJ.,  tii..  908.  —  Straixt, 
f ..  3,  ♦  «  )— 14.  (S'Th.,  (Ed.  Col.,  )  — 15.  (l^apt..  U.,  ii..  18.) 
-Ifi.  (('  .1  .  Dr  Rc  Rnm  .  ii..2l  1  — IT  Ovul.  Rem.  Amor..  li»2  ) 
-IS.  (Krat.i.tii..  Cn'.Astcr.,  24.1  —  ly.  (.t:»ctivl..  Aic^ra.,  15«4.) 
—SO.  (OppiHii,  t  vii.c.  I.,  yifi  I  — 21.  (P.piij..-Atr«o.  m  Cic., 
0.'.  Vrn  ,  o.  113  cd  ')relh.— Lit.,  x.,  47 ;  zuiii.,  49.) 
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PEOULATUS  is  properly  the  mitsappiopilatiwr 
or  theft  of  public  property.  I.,abeo  defines  it  ihus 
pccuma  puldica  aui  sacra  furlum,  rwn  ab  co  fiutum, 
cujut  penctUo  est."  The  person  guilty  of  this  ol- 
fence  waa  peculator.  Cicero*  emmMntaa  pecnla- 
tores  with  sicarii,  venrfici.  testamentarii.  Mid  fuus. 
The  origin  «>f  the  word  appears  lo  be  peCQS,  8  ttnu 
whicli  orii^'inally  denoted  that  kind  of  movable  prof^ 
erty  wnich  was  the  chief  sign  of  wealth  Ohgiaai- 
Ij  trials  for  pecniatoa  were  before  the  populoa  oi 
the  senate  '  In  't.f  time  of  Cicero,  matters  of  p<  i- 
ulatus  had  tjcoumc  uiie  of  the  quKslioiiet>  perpeiuK, 
which  imply  some  lex  De  Peculatu,  and  such  a  lei 
is  by  some  writers  enumerated  aoioQg  the  lagea 
Sollans,  but  withoat  stating  the  aotboritj  for  tua 
assertion.  Two  leges  relating  to  peculatus  are  cited 
in  the  Digest,  lex  Juha  Peculatus  and  lex  Julia  de 
Rcsiduis  hut  these  may  l»e  the  same  lex.  though 
quoted  as  two  legea,  just  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Adoi- 
teriia  compriaed  a  prorision  De  Fundo  Douli.  which 
chapter  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  w  ere  a  separate  lex 
Matters  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also  comprised 
in  the  lex  Julia  Peeolatua  (we  quit  ex  puumm  sscra. 
religioam  puilieave  au/erai,  dec.) ;  matters  relating  to 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage  ;  the  erasing  or  can* 
I  ceiling  of  tabulir  pubiiL-a',  lVc  The  lex  de  Kesiduia 
applied  to  those  who  bad  received  public  money  Ux 
public  purposes,  and  had  retained  it  (ajmd  qutm  pe* 
cuHta  puHtca  rcscdtl).  The  penalty  under  this  lex. 
on  conviction,  was  a  third  part  of  the  sum  retained. 
The  punishiuoiit,  which  under  the  lex  Julia  Pecula 
tus  was  unginally  aqu«  et  ignis  interdiction  waa 
changed  into  de|wrtatio ;  the  oflbnder  lost  aB  hia 
rights,  and  his  property  was  forfeiltd  Truler  ths 
Empire  sacrilege  was  punished  with  death.  A 
-  sacrilegna"  ia  ooa  who  ptondera  publie  aaend  plft> 
ces. 

PECU'LIO.  ACTIO  DE.  {VU.  StaTos.) 

PEr  rMUM.  {Vxd.  SERVU8.) 

PECL  i.lU.M  CASTKENSE.   {Vtd.  Patsi*  Po- 

TKST.^S,  p  742  ) 

PECU'NIA.   ( Yid,  JEtt  AaaBMTOH,  Adsom.) 
PECU'NIA.  (Fid.  Haaas,  Rosa*,  p.  497.) 
PECUmA  CERTA.  (Fid.  OatMAnomai  MP 

67.1.) 

PEDA'NEUS  JUDEX.  ( KuL  Joon  PaMnm.) 

PEDA'iUI.  (Ktd.S>KATDS.) 

PEDIOA,  fonnad  fkem  jms  mk  the  aana  aMkcy 

with  M AMCA  {nptauTik*  UM.etAU.  nMy^X •  fbtter, 

an  ankle-ring. 

Fetters  were  \\  urn  for  the  sake  of  restraint  by  In* 
natioa,*  erimioals,  and  captires,*  and  by  horses  in- 
stead of  a  halter.*  Another  kind  of  fetter  was  the 
noose  (la/juens  curraj^)  used  to  catch  birds,  which 
was  the  appropriate  employment  of  winter.*  For 
the  eake  of  ornament,  fetters  or  anUe-riaga  were 
worn  by  females.  (Kid.  Pbkiscklis.) 

PEDI'SEQUI  were  a  class  of  slaves,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  follow  tilt  Ir  master  when  he  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  lo  hare  been 
given  to  any  slave  who  aeooaapanied  his  maaier; 
but  the  pedisequi  seem  to  have  fonned  a  special 
class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  all.'*  There 
was  a  aimilar  daaa  of  fanala  alavea,  called  ftiU^- 

PEDUM  (iropih^,  XayutfdAsr**).  a  Crook.  Us 

curved  extremity  was  u.sod  by  the  shepherd?  to  lay 
hold  uf  the  sheep  or  goats,  principally  by  their  legs, 
aoaatoprawrrethiem  franruaningiaio  danger,  oi 


I.  (Ofr.,  111.,  IS.)— t.  (Lir.,  v..  39:  simi.,57:  xxxnt  ,H.! 
—3.  iDiif.  4B,  tit.  IS.)  — 4.  (M«ri»,  Att<c.)  — 5.  (Mark.  r..  4.— 
Lukr,  viii.,  99.)— «.  (Hfmd  ,  i  ,  8»-90  ;  m  .  23  ;  f..  77.  — Xfo, 
An»l>  .  ir..  3,  ♦8.)-7.  (Horn..  II  .  iiii.,  3fi.)  — 8.  (Cratitu.  Cy 
wi..  &U.I-9.  (Viri..  Gcorjr.,  i.,  3tiT.)  ~  10.  (.Nep ,  Attic..  II- 
Plaut  ,  Mil  Glur.,IV„ii.  is.)— 11.  (Plant.,  Aaio,l.,iu..Si.> 
(  ampai*  l«lwr,Oslls%  tf,  iai.)  —  n.  (11>SS9it,V«,fl 
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to  leaeiie  them  when  they  were  in  want  of 
anoe.*  The  aeoompanying  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  painting  found  ;ir  ('iviIih  Vcccliia  '  It  shows  the 
erook  in  the  band  ol  a  stiepberdess,  who  sits  upon  a 
rock,  teodini  dwep  maA  other  eattb.  (See  also 
•ondoat  to  OsottLoii.) 


The  herdsman  also  \i^etl  a  cnxtk,  but  less  curved, 
with  a  heavy  head,  and  hence  called  xaAavpo^ ;  be 
threw  it  at  any  of  the  herd  which  atrayed  Iroin  the 
rest.* 

On  account  of  its  connexion  with  pastoral  life, 
the  crook  is  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan,*  and  of  satyra,  fauns,  and 
shepherds.  It  was  also  the  usual  attribnte  of  Tha- 
lia, a*  the  rause  of  pastoral  pt>etry.* 

♦PEG'ANON  {rrvyarov),  tin-  herb  Hup  The  two 
apecies  described  by  Dtoscorides  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  Kuta  monfana  and  ikorfenm,  the  Mountain 
and  Garden  Rue.  Linns^us  named  the  former  the 
Peganum  harmala.  Schneider  thinks  that  the  rr^- 
vevov  of  Theophrastua  afipUea  to  the  JRata  gmto- 
ItnM  and  numttma.* 

PEGMA  {.if^jfn\  a  Paffeant,  t.  e.,  an  edHiee  of 
woe?,  con^«isting  of  two  or  more  stages  (inhula/a), 
which  w*-ri'  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by  nicans 
of  balance- weights  {po.ideribut  reductu'').  'l  lit;se 
great  machines  were  used  in  the  Ronuin  ampbiihe- 
atree.*  the  gtadiators  who  fboght  upon  them  being 
calird  pfgmaim  *  They  were  supported  upon 
wheels,  so  as  to  be  drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering 
with  silver  and  a  profusion  of  wealth.'*  At  other 
times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though  danger- 
ona*' display  of  fireworks."  Acddenta  aoroetimes 
happened  to  the  mu^ifinns  and  other  performers 
who  were  earned  upon  them  When  Vespasian 
and  Titna  eelebrated  their  triumph  over  the  Jews, 
Uie  proeeaaioo  iorladed  pageaota  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  apl^ndoor.oonaisting  of  three  or  (hur 
atages  aboTe  one  another,  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  inlaid  with  ivury  and  gold.  By  the  aid  of  vari- 
OUB  eootrivances,  they  represented  battles  and  their 
nvmenina  incidents,  and  the  attack  and  defence  of 
the  cities  of  Judaea.'* 

The  pageant  was  l»Uo  used  in  sacrifices.  A  bull 
having  been  slain  on  one  of  the  stages,  the  high- 
priest  placed  himself  below,  In  a  caTem,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  upon  his  person  and  his  garments, 
and  in  this  state  he  was  produced  by  the  flamines 
Sefoie  tlif  worshippers.'* 
The  pcginata  mentioned  by  Cicero'*  may  have 


!•  (Virv.,  Bac.,  T.,  W.  — Ssnriui  ail  loc.  —  FMtiu,  ■.¥.)  — 9. 
(lat.d'En»UiM,  t.  iii.,  Ur.  5S.)— 3.  {Warn.,  VL,  nvL,  8M-8M. 
^IntaUu  ad  Ioc.-AimU.  Rhod.  974.)-4.  CtU.  taL,  Fu^ 
■Ml.,  IM.)  —  ft.  (CamlW,  Anc.  Marble*  cf  Br.  lf«M«m.  put  Iii.. 
pl.  5  )— 4S.  (Tlwophnat  ,  H.  P.,  i.,  3— Adaim,  Append.,  •.  v.)— 
7.  (CUiodiaa,  D«  Mallii  Th^od.  Com..  5a3-3S8. —Sep.,  EpiM., 
88.)— 8.  (Jut.,  it..  IVI.-Mart..  i.,  2, 2.— Suftcm.,  Cla-*!.,  M.)— 
9  (Caliir..2«.)— 10. 1  riin  .  H.  .N.,  ^zz"<- .  8.  •.  16  )— :i.  rVwpjJc., 
Cinn  .  15.)—  12.  (Cl.-i.:.lian.  1.  c.)—  13.  (Vtoar.,  V  ,  T,  T  )<>)4. 
(Jiiwph  ,  Rfll.  .I.id..  V.,..  «.>— 15.  (.'itHlrtSt.,  PktiMSMI.  W 
Mat..  |0<«-10M.)-16  (Ml  Attn  it.,  8.1 


'PFLAMYS  (ffiA^wrK  a  rpeciea  ji  Scorns  oi 
Thnnny.  Aeoording  to  Pallas,  the  irr^^a^/c  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  a  fish  of  the  Black  Sca.  is  the 
Mugil  cephaltu.  Linn.  A  species  of  7:i/knfiig  is  at 
the  present  day  denominated  Pai^tdt  by  the  fish- 
ermen at  Marseille*.  Tiie  aapia  waa  a  piiekle  made 
from  the  ir^Xo^vf.* 

•PEL.VKGI'.S  (■zcXapxnc).  ihc  common  Stork,  or 
Cieonta  alba,  Ueion,  the  same  as  the  Ardei  Ctconiu, 
L.  Aristotle  errs  in  making  the  Stork  a  kjrbonui* 
ting  bird.  .£lian  and  Pliny  state,  more  correctly, 
that  it  migrates  like  the  Crane.    {Vid.  Cicoxia.)* 

PELATAI  {TTe/Arai)  are  defiiH  d  by  Pollux*  and 
Other  authoritiea  to  be  free  labourers  working  for 
hire,  like  the  tf^rcr,  in  eontradistinetlon  to  the  He- 
]ots  and  Penestie,  who  were  bondameii  or  serfs, 
having  lost  their  freedom  bv  cooqueet  or  Othorwiae. 
Aristotle*  thus  connects  their  name  with  fffAof : 
Ilt^urat,  he  aaya,  from  irtXatt  oloy  lyyiora  dick  irm- 
ttp  irpoaiovnt:  i.  r,  persona  who  are  oUiged  by 
poverty  to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timieus* 
gives  the  same  explanation  :  IleXurj/f,  6  avri  r/jo^v 
vnr/perui'  Kai  7rpoa:TiXu^uv.  In  the  later  Greek  wri- 
ters, aucb  aa  Diooyaiua  of  Halicamaasua  and  Plu- 
tareh,  the  word  is  used  for  the  Latin  cliens,  though 
the  relations  cxprrs-scd  by  the  two  tenns  are  by  no 
means  similar.  Plutarch*  also  uses  the  word  rath- 
er loosely  for  Helots ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of 
lUyrians  (the  Ardisi)  who  possessed  aO0.00OiiVQO* 
pelata!,  compared  by  Theopompus^  wKh  the  TuAota 
of  Laconia* 

♦PEL'EC.\N  (7rtA*Kov),  the  Pelican,  called  a!!«o, 
in  Greek,  we^Klvof.  It  ia  the  Onocrotalus  of  Plioy, 
and  henee  its  aeieDtifio  name  of  PdceoiiMa  ONocroca- 
/««.  The  Gnek  mroe  fa  derived  from  the  axo 
shaped  bill  of  the  bird  (T/Xfwf,  "  an  axe").* 

•PELECI'NUS  (TfXf-caoc),  a  plant,  which  Stack- 
hooae  and  Sprengel  refer  to  the  Coronilla  WTid» 
CO,  or  Joint-plodded  Colutea.   Dioaooridea  enomer 
atea  the  ireXeKttmc  among  the  synonymes  cf  the 
HeHtfiarum  (^(h'<7a/jov)."' 

*fl.  (n^AexivofX  a  plant,  the  ButmUa  PeUcuuu 
Stackhouse,  however,  malnea  it  the  aame  with  the 
preceding." 

•PELEIAS  izeXetaf),  the  Rock  Dove  or  Stock 

Pigeon,  the  Co/umZ-a  liria,  Bri.sson  It  is  particu 
larly  timid,  and  hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  ot 

TpTlpUv}* 

PELLEX.    {Vid  CoxrrniVA,  Roman  ) 
PELLIS  {6ij>fia,  6opct),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a  quad 
ru[»'ci 

I3efore  weaving  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
there  is  reaaon  to  wlieve  that  ita  inhabitaata  wore 

univcrs;il!y  clothed  in  .skins.  The  practice  contin- 
ued among  the  less  civilized  nations,"  and  is  olicii 
ascribed  by  tlie  poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  be- 
inga.  The  folh>wing  ia  an  eoameration  of  the  aluna 
whidi  were  thua  employed  either  hi  fiction  or  in 
real  life  ;  1  The  lion'.s  !'kin  (?.fovTr/).  The  story  of 
the  Nemean  liun  may  have  been  founded  in  fact. 
The  existence  of  these  animals  in  Northern  Greece, 
Theaaaly,  and  Macedonia,  is  attested  by  Herodotus'* 
and  Ariaiotle  ;**  and  that  they  were  cnmparativeiy 
ahiitiilant  in  Asia  Minor  is  manifest  from  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  Homeric  iMu-ms  Hence  Agamem- 
non, preparing  to  walk  o;u  from  his  tent  by  night, 
puta  on,  instead  of  a  blanket  {nd.  Pauxw),  the 
bide  of  a  great  Imw,  whUe  MeDCtena  ctoUieB  Unadl 

I.  (JBIiaa,  N.  A.,  xr.,  10.->Atislatte,  H.  A.,  v.,  9.)— S.  (Ari» 
tot^  H.  A.,  vin.,  ft.— Advna.  Append.,  i.  v.)  —  X.  (iiu,  89.)— 4 
Up.  Phot^  •.  T.  nt>.irat.)—i.  (Ux.  Plat.,  ».)—•.  (AffCa.,  0 
«.)—*.  (ap.  Atb.,  Ti..  271,  d.,  t.)—S.  (Mailer,  Doi.,  iij.,  4,  ♦  7 
— Wachaiuoth,  I.,  i..  p.  322.)— 0.  (Ariit4.t.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  U.— Id. 
ih  .  n,,  II. I— 10.  (Tbfvphrast  .H.  P.,  ix  ,  13.— Adams,  Append., 
>.  v.!~ll.  tTuriipnrast.,  II.  P.,  vui..  b  )— 19.  (Uom.,  II.,  xvL, 
140.— Adams,  Append.,  ■  *.)— 13.  (Vin  ,  GMfg.,  iii.,  S8Si->T» 
cit..  Getm.,  17,  40.-OTid,  TiM.,  Hi.,  10. ».)— 14.  fvU.,  XU* 
—1ft.  ill.  A.,  n.,  Sl.> 
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PELLIS. 

tl  tiMii  of  a  leopard  *  For  ihU  puii>use  the  claws 
Cf  the  Hon  were  carefully  retained,  and  w»ietfaiM« 

covered  with  thin  platrs  of  get]:!  *  The  manner  of 
wearing  llie  skin  la  (kacnbcd  ui  tlie  article  Arma, 
p.  93.*  2.  The  skin  ol  the  ligrcss  was  worn  in  the 
aame  manaer  as  the  hoa'a,  covering  the  back  from 
dead  to  foot,*  and  with  the  daws  gilded  *  8.  The 
leopard's  or  panther's  skin  {■:zapS(ih])  is  represented 
in  ilie  Ihad  as  worn,  not  only  by  Mtiiclaus  as  above 
quoted,  but  by  Paris,  who  adorns  himself  with  it  in 
the  dayi  and  in  sight  of  the  two  armies.*  It  is  also 
attribated  to  Jason.*  Ic  was  greatly  admired  on 
account  of  its  spots,  and  was  thrown  over  ihe  left 
shoulder  like  a  pallium.*  ( Vtd.  Dionysu,  p.  365.) 
The  high-priest  of  the  Egyptians  wore  a  leopard's 
skio  on  grand  oecaaiom.*  4.  Pan  wore  the  skin  of 
the  lynx.'*  5.  The  wolAkin  (Xvicn)  seems  to  con- 
sliliue  the  dress  of  Amphiaraus,  who  is  ttie  middle 
figure  in  tlie  woodcut  at  p.  719.  It  was  adopted  as 
a  defence  iror-  tlie  nightly  cold  by  Dolon."  6.  The 
foxskin  is  &l%  ibuted  only  to  barbaruus  nations, 
such  as  tlie  S  fthm."  7.  The  ermine  derires  its 
iia'<ic  from  .\niicnia,  with  which  (-(lunlry  the  an 
cients,  especially  the  lonians,  earned  on  a  trade  in 
foTS.  Emine  skins  were  greatly  admired  for  their 
delicacy  and  auftness,  and  were  taken  to  Persia  to 
luakL-  robes  for  the  grandees  by  being  sewed  to- 
gether." 8.  Tlie  doL.'ikm,  worn  by  Pan  over  bis 
leA  side.'*  ( Vid.  Nkbsis.)  9.  The  bear's  skin  was 
eonstantly  worn  instead  of  the  blanket  {x?Miva)  by 
,\nc<TiiK,  one  of  tlie  Arj^onauts.'*  10.  The  bull's 
hide  was  employed  in  hke  manner  {vid.  Akma,  p 
93),  especially  that  i'(  tiif  young  bull  (;urenci/a") 
11.  The  goatskin  (oi/tf,  vucoc)  is  mentioned,  not 
only  as  the  attribute  of  dirhie  and  mythological  be- 
ings" in  J  .■EcjisV  hut  as  the  common  clothing  of 
tlie  goatherd'*  and  the  labournig  man.'*  Neverthe- 
tosai  Ihe  language  of  Varro**  implies  that  his  coun- 
trymen bad  ceased  ui  clothe  themselves  in  goat- 
ddns,  whieh  were  aibandoned  to  the  less  refined  in- 
habitants of  Gctulia  and  Sardinia.  The  uncouth 
goatskin  garment  of  the  Sardinians  was  called 
muMtnca.  The  ivnn  aiavpa  or  einvftva  denoted  an 
article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  waa  made  by 
sewing  together  several  goatskins  whh  the  hatr 
on  "  12  The  sheepskin  {oi^J,  tu/vof.  (5i<y?;))a)  was 
worn  not  only  by  the  Lacediemoiuan  Helots,  iMitfre- 
ifaently  by  the  laborious  p<>or,  as  is  still  Um  ease  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  1'he  lambskin  wm  called 
lipvo/c/c,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  haTe  had  a  sheep< 

Htin  seuf  il  to  it  Im'Iow,  KaruiuMj. 

The  preceding  statement  shows  that,  as  civiliza- 
tion advanced  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
use  of  hides  for  clothing  was  gradually  abandoned, 
the  pallium  or  blanket  being  substituted  for  them, 
and  worn  very  much  alter  the  same  fashion.  Skins, 
however,  continued  to  be  used  as  coverings  for 
beda  and  ooaches,**  and  as  elothing  for  slaves  and 
the  poor,  especially  in  the  country.  The  northern 
nations  of  Europe  retained  the  use  of  them  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society**  {pcllila  Gclarum  cuna''*). 
while  the  Greeks  and  Komans  constantly  regarded 
It  as  a  sign  of  rastfeHy  and  savage  barbarism  to  be 
so  clothed  ?Ien<'e  it  w  is  matter  of  censure  and 
indignation  when  Kulmu^,  prime  minister  of  the 

I.  (11.,  X.,  22-30.)  — 8.  (Vine.,  -Eq-.  Tai.,S53.)  — 8.  fC.»mj«re 
Di^i  Sir.,  I..  24  ;  itk,  44.— Viij.,  JBn.,  177;  ii.,  ke.)— 
4.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  u.,  577.)— 5.  (CUttdiuu  D»  Rapt.  ProMrp.,!., 
lS-18.)-«.  (U.,  i».  17.)-7.  (Piad.,  Pyih.,  it.,  81.)-«.  (Viij., 
Mn.,  460  4  (WilkiBtoD,  M*a.  mm)  Cart.,  rd.  i.,  p.S79.) 
—10.  (Horn.,  ifrmn.  in  Pan«,  S3,  M.>— II  (Horn.,  II ,  x..  334, 
4M.— Schol.in  ll..  111.,  17.)— IS.  (Sm..  Epiit-.U!.)— 13.  (.£lian, 
H  A.,  »»ii-,  17.— S*a.,  I.  c. — Jutlin,  h.,  2,  9. — Aram.  Marcell., 
mi.,  8  )— 14.  (Sil.  Ital.,  Pun.,  xiii.,  32»-335.)— 15.  (Orpheus, 
Anr  n  .  Ofil.  !i02.  -Ciimpare  Virg.,  ^n.,  v.,  37.)— 1(J.  (jF.n..  xi., 
-i:  s  i  Ual  ,  l.  c.)— 18.  (Theocnt.,  ni.,  15.)— 19.  (VirR., 
Hor'  I  .  .2  I  —  20.  1 1).  R»  Ratt.,  li.,  tub  fia.)  —  SI.  (Scbol.  in 
AVM  .(■;.  .  Avoi.  -2U.  (Tliei«rit..  v.,  t-lf,  M^M.)  — ». 
fi  tel.,  U.  CG.)— 24  (Uaudiap  IWl.  G*-.,  481 ) 


I'EI.TA. 

1  Emponr  Honoiiua,  Arst  occupied  the  seat  ni  jim 
'  tiee  in  a  flnred  robe  {mmemi  nutvc  ptlhto  jwiie, 
Ugc*^).  Nevertheless,  the  taste  whK-h  now  pi» 
vails  for  the  beautiful  furs  of  the  north  of  £ur(^ 
and  .\sia,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Aikin  m  his  admira 
,  ble  essay  on  this  subject,*  made  at  this  time  a  ngid 
progress  throughoat  the  Roman  Empire. 

♦PELO'RI,\S  {TTtXupt'ac  or  -tf),  "a  testa'*coui 
fish,  of  the  genus  Chaura.  AtheuKut  says  it  is  &a 
called  from  ireXuptOf,  as  indicating  its  great  siae 
i  Casauhon*  however,  oontenda  that  the  name  is  da 
rived  from  Peloma,  the  SicQian  promontory.  Us 
French  name  is  Pclourde." 

PELTA  (Trarv),  a  small  Shield.  Iphicrates,  Ob 
I  serving  that  the  ancient  Cum*  was  cumbrous  and 
;  inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Greeks  a  much 
'  smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which  those  whi 
bore  it  took  the  name  of  pcltasta.*  ( Vul  .\bma.  p 
94 ;  AsNY,  p.  99.)  It  consisted  principally  of  a 
frame  of  wood  or  wickerwork,*  covered  with  skia 
or  leather,  without  the  metallic  rim.  ( Vtd.  Aktvi.)* 
Light  and  small  shields  of  a  groat  variety  of  sbaper 
were  used  by  numerous  nations  before  the  adopt lur 
of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  round  target  (vtJ 
Cetra)  was  a  species  of  the  pelta,  so  that  the  an 
cient  Spaniards  were  all,  as  Strabo  says,*  jx  lt;ista- 
'1'he  pelta  is  also  said  to  have  been  cjuadrangular  ' 
The  .Mosynoeci,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  ?^ixitM 
Ses,  used  pelts  made  of  the  bides  of  whiu 

oxen  with  the  hair  on,  and  fn  shape  resembling  an 
ivy-leaf*  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction 
\N  as  part  of  the  national  armour  of  Thrace*  and  ot 
various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was,  on  this  account,  at- 
tributed to  the  Amazona,  in  whioee  haoda  it  ^ipean 
on  the  works  of  aneient  art  sometimes  eDipbe,  as 
in  the  bronzes  of  .Siris  (woodcut,  p.  598),  and  at 
other  tunes  variously  sinuati d  on  the  margin,  Lui 
most  commonly  with  a  semicircular  indentation  "i 
one  aide  {bmaiu  ptUii^*).  An  elegant  form  of  the 
pelta  ia  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodeot,  taVen 
from  a  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Capitolmi  Museum  nt 
Home,  and  representing  PentbesUea,  queen  ol  the 
AmaMUi  in  die  tct  of  oOM^g  aid  to  Riain. 


Notwithstanding  the  general  abaenoe  of  molaL 

the  pelta  was  sometimes  ornamented."   That  bom« 


1.  (CUndian  in  Rufia.,  ii..  82-S6  ) -2.  (Illuctniuou  et  Am 
and  Manufaeturr*.  LnnA.,  1S41.  p.  130.  131.)  — 3.  rD»od.  S»c.. 
XT.,  44.— Corn.  Ncp  .  Iphir.,  i..  3,)— 4.  (.\rn.,  Anab.,  ii.,  1,  If  V' 
—5.  (Timietu.  Let.  Plat.,  ».  *.)  —  (>.  (in..  3,  p.  43<5,  ed.  Sirbev 
(Schol.  ID  Thuryd.,  m.,  2U.)  — 8  (Xen.,  Anab.,  4,  t  It 
— Plin.,  II.  N.,  XII.,  5,  n.)  —  ii.  (Tl.urvd..  ii  ,  S9.  —  Eunp- At< 
CMt.,  516. -Id.  Rhea..  407.— Max.  Tyr..  Dim.,  yii.)— 1*  Onift 
iKo.,  I.,  490 :  x>  AftS.)— 11  (Viii.  iEik.  vu..  741.) 
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PENTATRLOll. 


PENTATHLOM. 


oy  Tclamon  in  the  attack  on  the  Calydonian  buar 
was  adorned  with  a  golden  eagle  * 

>PE'.\EI/DPS  (mrveAo^),  the  Ana»  Ptneloftt  or 
Widgeon.  tVid.  ANtt.) 

PENE'SlAl  (Tfi'firraO,  prohalily  from  n'vcnPni, 
itperan*  Tlic  Penesta;  of  Tlicssaly  are  gtncrally 
conoeived  to  have  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  their  ThessaJian  lords  as  the  Helots  of  Laconia 
did  to  the  Dorian  Spartan*,  altboogli  their  oondftiofl 
ict'nis  to  have  been,  on  tlie  whole,  superior.'  Thoy 
»oic  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pelaspic  or  .'Eoiian 
lahabitants  of  Th>  s^s  tly  proper,  and  ttie  following 
account  is  given  of  them  by  an  author  called  Ar- 
ihemachus,  in  his  Euboiea.*  '*The  .^olian  Boo* 
tiana  who  did  not  emigrate  when  their  country, 
Thessaly,  was  conquered  by  the  Thessalians/  sur- 
rendered them^lves  to  the  victors  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(whence,  he  adds,  they  were  formerly  called  Mivto- 
rai,  but  afterward  ]]f:ncT<u)  nor  be  put  to  death, 
but  should  cultivate  tlie  land  for  the  new  owners 
of  the  soil,  pqring,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  it :  and  many  of  them  are  richer  than 
their  masters.**  They  were  also  called  Aarpeic.  It 
appears,  tin  n.  that  they  occupied  an  iiilennediate 
position  between  freemen  and  purchased  slaves, 
being  reduced  to  servitude  by  eonqaest,  and  resem- 
bling, in  their  fixed  payments,  the  'EKTijuopioi  of 
Attica.  Moreover,  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
wliole community,  but  belonfrcd  to  particular  houses, 
whence  also  they  were  called  QeaaaXoucirm.  Thoy 
were  veiy  numerous,  for  faiatanee,  in  the  Amilies 
of  the  Aleuads  and  ScopadEP  *  "We  may  add,  that 
among  the  Thessalian  Penest.x  Theopompua  in- 
cludes the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Magnesians 
and  Perrhtebians,'  a  statement  which  can  only  ap- 
ply to  a  part  of  these  nations,  as,  though  redooed  to 
depcndance,  they  were  not  made  entirely  snbjfrt.* 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,*  it  appears  that 
the  PenestH^  sometimes  aooompanied  their  masters 
to  battle,  and  fought  oa  honehadi,  as  their  knighta 
or  vassals :  a  circumstance  which  need  not  excite 
surprise,  as  Thessaly  was  so  famous  for  cavalry. 
The  PencstK  of  Thessaly  also  resembled  the  Baco- 
nian BHots  in  another  respect,  for  they  <rften  rose 
up  in  arms  against  their  lords.**  There  wtre  Pa* 
nestc  arnon^;  the  Macedonians  also.** 

PENETllA'LE.    {V„l  Templum.) 

*P£  NI.V  {^ijvia),  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle, 
which  Schneider  suggests  may  have  heeia  the  PAs- 

Jkna  geomeirica.** 

PEMCILLir.S    {Vid  Painting,  p.  703.) 

PKNTACOSlDMilDlMM.    {V,4  Cbnsub.) 

PENTALI'IHOS  (T<vru/.«Oof).  (Vid.  Gvmna- 
Mvv,  p  4'^:).) 

•PENTA  PH YLLOX  (TtvrapvXXov).  "  We  may 
be  certain,"  says  Adams,  "  that  we  are  not  far  from 
the  truth  in  setting  this  down  for  the  Tormcntilla 
^fiumlit,  or  common  Tormentil,  although  the  re- 
aemManoe  between  it  and  ita  cognate  genus,  the  iV> 
tentilla,  be  so  vreat,  that,  in  all  probah-Iity,  the  an- 
cients sometimes  applied  the  same  name  to  both." 

PENTATHLON  (ffevro^Aw,  quniquerlium)  was, 
next  to  the  pancratium,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
•thletie  performanees.**  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
bi.'cn  known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  althoniih 
ApoUodorus,'*  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  la- 
ter f  inMn,  deaeribes  POTseos  as  killinf  Aerittna  in 

I     Eurip.  Helens.  Fr  .  3  i— 2.  (Di<Jii>«.  Hul.,  ii.,  9.)  — 3. 
PU'  .  Lejc.,  vi.,  p.  776.1—4.  (Athcn..  vi.,  p.  2M.)— 5.  (Coraparo 
Tl»tic/'J..  i..  12.)— fl.  fTheoc.,  xri.,  35.— Millifr,  Dor.,  iii.,  4,  C.) 
7.  (Aihea.,       i>.  265.)— «•  (Her*!.,         132.— .MOller.  1.  c.) 
(e.  Ami.,  M7, 1.)— 10.  (Aruitnt..  Pol.,  ii.,  6.}— 11.  (MOUer, 
L  r.  —  WacihnmUi,  I.,     IVB.  -  Thirlwall,  Hirt.  of  Greece,  i., 
or  -ainlaa.  Ptet.  HalL,  ApPs  «.  ai.^lt.  (Anstot..  H.  A., 


the  pentathlon,  and  although  its  invention  was  at 
tributed  to  P«'leu8.'    These  accounts  are  faboloua- 

,the  pentathlon  was  noi  practised  until  the  tima 
when  the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  t* 
flourish.  The  persons  engaged  in  it  Were  called 
ptiitathli  (■:TivTadMi*).  The  pentathlon  consistf^d 
of  five  distinct  kinds  of  games,  viz.,  leaping  (<';/^), 

,  footrace  (dpo/ioc),  the  throwin;;  nf  the  dscos  (d.j«or), 
the  throwing  of  the  .^pcar  {ai}vvvo^  or  a<r<5»T/fr>), 
and  wrestling  {ru>.r}),*  which  were  all  performed  in 
one  day  and  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  the  other, 
by  the  same  athlete*  Tlie  pentatlilon  was  inllO* 
duced  in  the  Olyn^io  gamea  in  01. 18.  and  we  may 
presume  that  soon  after  tiiia  it  was  also  introduced 
at  the  olhr  r  national  rrames,  as  well  as  at  ^otiie  of 
the  less  important  festivals,  such  as  the  Lrotidia  in 
Thespiae.* 

The  order  in  which  the  different  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  8ub< 
ject  of  much  discussion  in  modern  times.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bockh's,*  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Dissen,  Krause,  and  othera, 
although  G.  Hermann  has  combated  it  in  a  little 
work  called  De  Sogenit  Mjsineta  victoria  (juinqucrt., 
Lipsiae,  1822  The  order  adopted  by  ilockh  is  as 
follows :  1.  The  u^jia.  This  was  the  most  promi- 
nent pert  of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  whole  game.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  flute-music'  Other  writers,  Pansa- 
mas  himself,*  and  Plutarch,*  speak  as  if  the  whole 
i  pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  tiute,  but 
1  in  these  passagea  the  whole  game  aeems  to  be  men* 
tioned  in.»itead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it.  2.  The  footrace.  3.  The  dis» 
COS.  4  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  5.  Wrestling. 
I  In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the  footraoa 
may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of  the  aeo- 
nnd,  so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to  the 
pentathlon  its  peculiar  character,  viz  ,  leaping,  dis- 
cus, and  the  spear,  preceded  the  footrace  and  ^vresc* 
Ung,  and  thus  fornuBd  the  so-called  rp(a>|^.  Hm* 
fbotraee  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the  simple 
stadion  or  the  diaulos,  and  not  a  race  in  armour,  as 
has  been  sup(KJsed  by  some  ;  for  the  statues  ol  the 
victors  in  the  pentathlon  are  never  seen  with  a 
shield,  but  only  with  the  halterea ;  besides  which,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  race  in  armour  was 
not  iiitrtnhii-ed  at  Olympia  until  01.  65,'*  while  the 
pentaihloti  had  been  performed  long  before  that 
time.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  improbable  that  even 
after  01.  e.*}  the  race  in  armour  should  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  pentathlon.  In  01.  38  the  pentathlon 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  Olympia,  hul  it  was  only 
exhibited  this  one  time,  and  afterward  abolished." 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  discus  oi 
spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won  the 
victory,  even  if  several  athletce  took  part  in  it  and 
contended  for  the  prize  sinuiltaneously.  In  wrest- 
ling, however,  no  more  than  two  persons  could  be 
engaged  together  at  a  tune,  and  it  ia  not  clear  how 
the  victory  was  decided  if  there  were  several  pairs 
of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  prubal)ly  was,  that 
if  a  man  had  conquered  his  antagonist,  he  might  be> 
gin  a  fresh  contest  with  a  second,  third,  die.  and  he 
who  thus  conquered  the  greatest  nmnber  of  adver> 
saries  was  the  victor  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  victor  in 
the  whola  pentathlon  ;  for  an  athieta;  might  be  con- 
quered in  one  or  two  games  and  be  victorioua  in  the 
others,  whereas  it  can  have  occurred  but  aeldoai 


I.  (Scbnl.  aU  Find.,  Nem.,  vii.,  11.)— 9.  (Herod.,  is.,  73.- 
Pmtu.,  i.,  W, «  4.)— S.  (Sohol.  ad  Plat.,  Aant.,  p.  IIS.— 8iaMSt> 
dee  ia  Aatbni.  Paltt»  ton.  ii.,  p.  096,  ed.  jMoba.)— 4.  (SebaL 
«d  Soiili.,  El.,  SSL-Fkin.,  iii.,  11, «  6.}— 6.  (BOcU>.  Car.  Iiucr., 
m.  IMI.1--S.  (Cosmirat.  wt  PiBd.,NeB.,  vii.,  71,  *e.)— 7.  (Ptoa. 
^7,t4.-Id.,v,17.t  4.)-6.  %  Sj--a.  (Dt  Mw  t 

mP»  cntM.. v..i « Lwi.  (Am.. T., 
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tiut  one  and  the  same  man  gamed  the  victory  in 
•U  the  five.  Wbo  of  the  pentaihli«  then,  was  the 
vietort  Modani  writera  have  said  that  the  fnriae 
was  either  SWMiied  to  h.m  whn  Iml  hem  viotnriOQS 
•in  all  the  five  games,  or  tu  the  person  who  liad  con- 
quered  his  antagonist  in  at  least  three  of  the  games  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  determined  on  this  point  with 
wny  certainty.  That  the  deeision  as  to  who  was  to 
be  rewarded  was  considered  (hflieidt  by  the  Greeks 
themselves,  seems  to  be  implied  by  ilie  fact  that  at 
Olympia  there  were  three  heUnncidiea  fbr  the  pen- 
tathlon  alone.- 

As  legards  the  rfua^^  mentioned  above,  sever- 
al statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  |H-ntathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly,  and  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  de^tignate  the  abridged  game, 
rpueifioft  intorpiul^tir,  and  rpiot  )rigfMlIwtt,lead  us  to' 
•appose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted  of 
three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  pceuliar  ciiaraeier, 
vjif  leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear.* 
Tbe  teBMR  Ihr  abridging  the  pentathlon  in  ibis  man- 
lier may  have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the 
dreofflstanee  that  athlets  who  had  been  eonqaered 
in  the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discourag'  d, 
and  declined  continumg  the  contest.  When  ttie 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olynipia  is  not  men- 
tkNwd  anywhere,  bat  Krauae  inlers,  with  great 
probability,  from  Paosaniaa,*  that  it  was  in  01.  77. 

The  jd-niatldnn  required  and  developed  very  great 
dasticily  ol  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  ii  was 
principally  performed  by  young  men  ;*  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  game  gave  to 
nil  parts  oflht  body  their  harmonioas  development, 
tliat  Aristotle*  calls  the  pentathli  the  moi<t  hand- 
some of  all  athletse.  Tlic  pentathlon  was,  (or  the 
same  reason,  also  regarded  as  vt  ry  beneficial  in  a 
medical  point  of  view  ;  and  the  Llean  Hysmon,  who 
hid*  from  hia  ebUdhiHid,  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
iras  cored  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and  became 
OUOOT  the  most  distinguished  athletae.*  (Compare 
U.  Fr.  riidipp,  De  peulathlo  sire  quinqucrtio  nimnii-n- 
Mio,  B  ;rlin,  1827. — Krause,  (iymtuuttk  und  Ai;on- 
ittik  de,  HfUcnen.  p.  470-497  ) 

n£NTHKO£TH',  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  levied 
upon  all  exports  and  imports  at  Athens.*  Thus  it 

was  levied  on  corn,"  which,  how«  ver.  could  only  l>e 
imported,  exportation  being  prohibited  by  law  ;* 
and  also  on  wu<dlen  cloth,  and  other  manofiustared 
goods.^*  On  imports  the  duty  waa  payable  on  the 
unloading;**  on  exports,  probably,  when  they  were 
put  on  board.  The  money  w  as  coliectrd  by  persons 
called  rrfvr7«offroAojoj,  who  kept  a  book  in  which 
they  entered  all  customs  received.  Demosthenes 
relinra  to  their  entry  {anoypa^)  to  prove  that  a  ship 
waa  not  laden  with  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or 
goods.'*  The  merehaiit  wbo  paid  the  duty  was  sai>! 
itrvniKovrtiioOai.  All  the  euslonis  appear  to  have 
been  let  to  farm,  anil  probably  frtmi  year  to  year. 
They  were  let  to  iho  highest  bidders  by  the  ten 
nuXtiral,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  firmers  were  called  Tt7.'jini,  and  were  said 
twtiaikii  TTjv  TTtvrriKoarriv.  The  y  might  either  collect 
the  dn^  themselves,  or  employ  others  for  that  pur- 
poae.  Several  persons  often  joined  together  in  the 
Speculation,  in  which  case  the  princii^  in  whose 
name  the  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was  respon- 
lllte  tothe  state,  was  called  opjiji-^f  or  rt'kuvupx^t- 


I.  (Pwis.,  T.,  9,  ♦  5  )  —  a.  (Ditm  Chryioji.,  Aioy.,  i..  p.  S79, 
«d.  It«iito.— Mini,  ad  Anatid.  u.  PhM.,  Cod.,  p.  4W,  Beaer.— 
imicT,  ArdMoL  d.  Kanrt, «  m,  3.)— S.  (v.,  9, «  ].)—«.  (Sdiol. 
•d  Plit..  Arnnt.,  p.  13S.  D.,  dM].>— 4.  (Rkiat.,  i.,  8.)-fl.  (Pmiw.. 
T>  .  3,  4  )— 7.  (llM|x«r.,  ■.  T.  n«wi|«writ.)— 6.  (Dcmoath.,  c. 
Nrtt .  im)-p.  (D«iwmUu.  c.  LMr.,M1.>-l<lL  (DnMMlk.,  e 
M*i<I   "*  *      •  ■  •        —  -  .  _ 

«»•> 


Sureties  were  -jsually  required  '  Whether  ttie  e^ 
toms  on  different  articles  of  merchandis<'  were  farm* 
ed  altogether  or  aeparately,  doea  not  ai^ar.  The 

corn-duty,  at  least,  was  kept  distinct  *  and  thii  waa 
the  ease  with  another  ta.x.*  With  respect  lo  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  6our<-p,  ihs 
reader  may  consult  Bockh.  Staui$kauak.  da  Atk  . 
887-849.  The  imrrvmon^  has  been  thourrht  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  iV/niivi  n-  meniir.ned  by  Pol- 
lux ,*  but  this  was  more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  Ui« 
use  of  the  harlKnir,  w  hether  giMjds  were  unladen  w 
not,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ixaruffr^, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon*  as  being  paid  by  foretga 
ships  entering  the  Piraeus,  and  alluded  to  by  Ans 
tophanes  •  Bockh's  conjecture,  that,  besides  a  prr- 
sDiial  harbour  fine,  a  duty  was  levied  of  one  pei 
cent-  on  all  the  goods  on  hoard,  appears  less  prab* 
able  ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  a  c«^ 
toms  duty  on  goods  not  landed ;  and  if  they  were 
to  be  landed,  w  by  should  the  ntvrtiKoarii  be  re 
quired  in  adilitiim  to  the  tKarmriiV 

PEiNTECOSTVS  (Tr»r»?*offn;-c).     (Vtrf.  Aimv. 

("iKKI  K.  p.  98  ) 

•P£NT£L'ICUM  MAKMOR  mjentkiKbi  XiAvx 
Pentelie  Marble,  obtained  firom  Mount  Pentelicos, 

nnar  .Mh^ns,  the  rnndcrn  name  of  which  is  Pfi»- 
(/f/f.  Willi  this  marble  the  i'artlienon  was  built,  at 
also  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Many  cel^ 
brated  statuea  were  made  of  it.  Its  grain  is  fioet 
than  the  Parian,  bnt  it  does  not  retahi  its  polisb 
and  beauty  so  well  as  the  lat!f  r,  being  less  homo- 
geneous, and,  consequently,  iimre  liable  to  deooin- 
posnion  ' 

•PEP  ERI  (Jrnrefw),  Pepper.  "  TbeophraftMsdo- 
scribes  the  two  kinds  of  pepper,  Arrdv  9  o^rot  ri 

yA»Of,  rd  fih/  yup  orpo^-yvXav,  to  rp  utriKif  The 
former  is  the  wAi'.r.  the  other  the  Uack  Pepper 
linijs  am!  Pliriy  mve  a  full  account  of  the  ancient 
Peppers,  containing,  however,  some  errors,  arising 
from  want  of  infonnation.  Dr.  Hill  says  *  the  old 
est  Greek  writers  knew  the  three  kinds  of  pepper 
in  use  at  present,  and  have  described  them  very 
well,  although  they  erred  in  siipptising  Un m  ihe 
Cniit  of  the  same  plant  in  different  degrees  of  raa- 
lunty.'  The  plant  which  prodaces  both  the  black 
and  white  kinda  ia  named  Piper  irigrum ;  that  whieh 
produces  the  long.  Piper  lon^m.*'* 

•PEPLIS  and  PEPLUS  (n-fWA/f.  -ec).  two  spedco 
of  Spurge,  namely,  the  Eupharhta  Prpht  and  P*- 

P£PLI;M  {ithtJuoc),  a  Shawl,  differing  from  tte 
scarf  (vNt.  CniAVTs)  in  being  much  larger,  and  from 

the  blanket  {nd  P.^llicm)  in  being  finer  and  thinner, 
and  also  considerably  latter.  It  wa.s  sometime* 
used  as  a  cover  to  |)rotect  vahiabic  articles  of  furni- 
ture" or  to  adorn  a  throne,"  but  must  commonly  as 
a  part  of  tbedreas  of  females  ;**  although  mstanoeu 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  v.  ora 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  thes.  in-t.ii)ces  improperly  put  for  du/wf  In 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  shawl  waa 
no  doubt  worn  anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  preaent  day, 
by  both  aexea.**  Also  in  Bacchanalian  processions 
it  waa  worn  by  men,  Nrth  in  allusion  to  Oriental 
habits,  and  beeause  they  then  avowt  I'iy  a>'>umn! 
the  dress  of  females  '*    This  was  commonly  lh« 

1.  (Dcn,-.th  ,  cTimocr.,  711.  —  Anitoc  . !)«  Myit., 
Stpph.  —  Wiw  lumuth,  U.,  i.,  IM.)  — S.  (Dcmaaih.,  c.  Nr»r. 
13M.!-3.  (.t:»<:h  ,  c.  Timarch.,  IB.)— 4.  (rm.,  IJJ.       30  >- 
5.  <D-  K.  p.  .\th.,  I  ,  17.)-C.  (Ve,p..  ft58.)-7.  (Virf.  IWckh,  Id  , 
343.)  — t-.  (Thpophnul..  Dc  Lapid.,  14.— Adanu,  AprvDJ  .  »  »  ■ 
— 0.  (Throphr«sC.,  II.  P.,  ii.,  22.— Pic»cor..  ii  ,  l"**.  — S..hau» 
Pntjrh.,        nin.,  H.  N.,       14.— Adami,  Apprml  .  »  v:— 10 
(Dioacor.,  i*.,  IM,  IW.—Adam*,  Append.,  ,.,.)  — II.  (Hum.  n. 
»..IM.)-W.  (Od.,       SS.)— IS.  (IIoB.,  U.,T., 71*.-. 
Id.  lb..  Tiii.,  3M.-Od.,  XT.,  \n-\m.-lm6f :  IL.  ii»  178.— B« 
rip..  Uk  ,  IOI3.-Id  .  Mcd.,701.— TbMimt  ,  i .  33.«->U. 
lip..  Ion.  I03J  —  Th«<jcm.,  Til.,  17.)  — I  J.  (JEach-  P«!i-  M 

ioi«,  ioei.>-  le.  (£wip..  Bwck.,  m-nu 
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farinent  which  the  Orientals  rent  as  an  vipnnioo  |  He  waan  the  PAbuuM  only  i  she  has  a  long  amr 
of  rage  or  grief  Women  of  high  rank  WOT©  their  I  beneath  her  ahawl,  and  is  supported  hy  the  pronu. 
shawls  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  uround  (TpuJJac  ba.  Tiius  veiled  the  poets  represented  Aurora  am' 
tUwticeicAowr,* 'E?.tV>/ ffo»'ua-t;r/.of').  A  shawl  was  Night,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  arosf 
sometimes  wrapped  about  the  head  during  sleepi.* ;  expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  saflh>n  {KpoKovenXui 
Like  all  other  pieces  of  elolh  used  for  the  Amcros,  I'Hwf'),  whereas  a  blacic  one  enveloped  the  odwt 
it  was  oilen  fasteneti  by  means  of  a  brooch  {vid.  \  (^^XujUrreirXof  Ni'^»)     In  reference  to  the  bridal 


FiBtJi.A*),  and  was  thus  displayed  upon  the  statues 
of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana*  and  the  goddess 
Rome.'  It  was,  however.  frec]ueniiy  worn  wittiout 

I  l.rtHH-h,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
voodcul,  which  is  copied  fnim  one  of  Sir  Win. 


shawl,  the  rpitlM  t  -  ir-.'^opof  was  given  to  Venn?.* 
Of  all  the  prtMJucltoHs  of  the  loom,  shawls  weru 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed.   So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  suh- 
jects  which  they  repres«?nted,  that  poets  delighted 
to  ilcsc  ribf  them.    The  art  of  weaving  them  was 
S  entirely  Oriental  {^ap&tipiiv  vt^^/iaTa*) :  those  of  the 
'  most  splendid  dyes  and  curioas  workmanship  were 
imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  :*  a  whole  book  was 
written  by  Polerao    concerninf;  tht  Shawlt  at  Car- 
those."*    Hence  "  .Shawls"  {■jt  irhn')  was  one  <>(  the 
^^t^     ^  IS#W/       \      ^'^'^      works  of  an  imaginative  or  descriptive 

/JMSIF^  ^T\^yf  J      character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate  the  variety 

^pjr*j>  I  llWv  I  of  their  subjects,  and  the  beautiful  mode  of  display 

-J  1  1 1  VS^  i  ll  \\  ing  them.    A  book,  intended  to  depict  some  of  the 

characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  denominated  "The 
Shawl,"  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle.*  As  a  specimen 
of  the  anbjects  delineated,  a  shawl  may  be  men- 
tioned which  exhibited  the  frame  of  the  world  * 
Euripides  describes  one  whicli  repre-senled  the  sun. 
moon,  and  stars,  and  which,  with  various  other? 
containing  hunting-piecea  and  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apdto  at  M- 
phi.  and  was  used  to  fomi  a  magnificent  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  an  entertainment  ;'•  for  it  ta  to  be 
observed,  that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kepil 
hv  wealthy  individuals,"  hot  often  constituted  a 
very  important  pert  of  the  treaauies  of  a  temple," 
having  been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous 
occasions  by  suppliants  and  devotees."  {Vid.  Do- 
.  ]  NARu.  p.  376.  PA?tAriiEv.«A,  Pastophords.) 

ramitton's  vases.*  Each  of  the  females  in  this  [  PER  CONDICTIO'I^EM.  This  legis  actio,  sqrs 
grac*  wears  a  ahlft  Ming  down  to  her  feet  (w<i. ,  Qaju,^  ^„  ^  because  the  ptafotiflTgave  no- 
Tcmca).  and  over  it  an  ample  shawl,  which  ahe|tice  to  the  defendant  to  be  present  on  the  thirtieth 
pass's  entirely  round  her  body,  and  then  throws  the  ;  ^fter  the  notice,  in  order  that  a  judex  might  be 
loose  extremity  ol  it  over  her  lett  iiuui  k  r  and  he-  appointed.   It  was  an  actio  in  personam,  and  ap- 


aiid  be- 

nind  her  bar-k,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting 
figure.  The  ahawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to 
'/Over  the  head  while  it  eriv(Io|)ed  the  body,  and 
more  especially  on  occa.sion  of  a  funeral  (see  wood- 
cuts, p.  4rW),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splen- 
did shawl  (iraarof*)  wa&  worn  by  the  bride.  The 
following  woodeat"  may  be  aoppoeed  to  represent 


lb<  moment  when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  dehvt n  <1 
to  her  husband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber 

I.  (A!»chvl  .  II.  cr— Knnp,  H.r.,  55.'W55  — Xen.,  Cjrrop., 
j:,  I,  ♦  13.— IJ.  lb.,  111.,  3,  (>  f.-.— M.  ih  ,  v  .,  1.  d  '  2.  (Horn..  K., 
T1..44S.)— 3.  (Oa.,iv.,3(J5  )— 4.  {A;.i.U.>n.  Rlio.1.,  iv.,  1294,  1314, 
1191.)— 5.  (Jkiph  .  Trach..  920.— Callim.,  L«t.  Pall.,  70.— Ajml- 
k«.  Khud..  Hi.,  833.)— 0.  (Orunck,  Aual.,  in..  900.)— 7.  (ApoUin. 
SMoB.,  Carm.,  v.,  18.)— «.  (vol.  iii.,  pi.  M.)-U.  (1  Msonh^i., 
fl )— 10  (from  Bftiloli  Admir.  Ros.  Aat.,  pi.  S?.) 
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plicable  to  those  cases  in  whieh  the  plaintiff  required 
the  defendant  to  give  something  {qua  intendit  dan 
oportere)  Thi-s  leuis  a<  tio  \v;is  introduced  by  a  lex 
Silia  in  the  case  of  a  fi.\ed  sum  of  money  {cerla  pe- 
cunia),  and  by  a  lex  Sempronia  in  the  case  of  any 
definite  thing.  Gains  observes  that  it  does  not  ap> 
pear  why  this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a 
case  of  dari  oportere  there  was  the  saciaiuenliim 
and  the  per  judicis  postuhitionem.  The  name  con- 
dictiowaa  applied  to  aetioneain  personam,  after  the 
legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  improperly,  for 
the  notice  (denunliatio)  wliencc  the  legis  actio  took 
its  name  w.-js  discontinued.'* 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIO'NEM  waa  one 
of  the  legis  actiones.  The  passage  in  G&ins 
wanting  in  which  this  form  of  .action  is  describ*'"' 
It  \\  d»  applieahle  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  iC- 
some  cases  the  same  as  the  sacraraentnm  Wis  ap* 
plicable.  ( Ktif.  Pea  CoNMCTioifBH.) 

PER  MANUS  INJECTKmEM.  (FU.  Mi^mit 
Injecth) ) 

PER  PI'GNOKIS  CAPIO'NEM  or  CAPTIO- 
NEM.  This  was  one  of  the  legis  actiones,  or  old 
forma  of  procedure,  which  in  aome  c&iev  waa  found- 
ed on  custom  {mos),  in  others  on  enaeti*ients  {lex). 
It  was  foonded  on  military  usage  in  t..e  fnllowipfr 

1.  (Horn..  II  ,  Tii~l.— Id.  i(>  ,  mil.,  W.)— a.  (Eunp.,  Ion. 
11511.)— 3.  (UninrV,  Aunl..  ui.,  4.',  —  4.  (Eunp.,  loo,  1 159.)— 5 
,'Hoin  ,  11.,  VI..  2''U-aU4  )— C.  (Alhrn.,iii.,p.i41.)— 7.  (Clem.  Al 
ei.,  Str.m.  ,  ^  i  ,  1. ;..  73<>,  nl.  P.jO.  r.)- 8.  (Ea»talh.m  11,11.,  357.. 
— 'J.  (.Mirt.  I'ltiK'iia,  L.  vi.,  in  Maittnire'i  "  Corpaa  P(«laruin,'* 
v  .l.ii  .p  M46.)  — 10.  (Ion,  1141-liaS.)  — 11.  (Horn.,  Od..  it. 
104-108.)— IS.  (Eurin.,  loB,  U8,  S30.)— IS.  (Uoot.,  II.,  vi.,a7i• 
3«^  -Viiy.,  Ab,i.,4aik— U.,0il4n'«M-li  (asiM.1*. 
»S.*e-) 
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rERDL'ELLIONIS  DUUMVIKi. 


v0$B6  A  8ol(£ er  might  seize  as  a  pledge  {aigmu 
tvpert)  anythinf^  belonging  to  the  person  who  had 
to  disirihutc  tlie  .rs  inilitare,  in  casR  he  did  not 
make  the  proper  payments ;  he  migtit  also  make  a 
seizure  in  respect  of  the  money  due  to  him  for  the 
purchn^c  of  a  horse  {as  equcstre),  and  also  in  re- 
spect of  the  allowance  for  the  food  of  his  horse  {as 
kordianutn).  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed 
a  pignoris  oapio  in  respect  uf  pay  due  for  the  hire  of 
a  beast,  wLen  the  hire-tnoney  was  intended  for  a 
paerifire.  By  a  special  law  (the  name  is  not  legi- 
ble 111  Uie  MS  of  Gains)  the  publicani  had  the  right 
pignons  capujnis  in  respect  ol  veetigalia  publiea 
Which  were  due  by  any  lex.  The  ihin£  was  seized 
(jignitt  eapi^tur)  with  certain  formal  words,  and 
W  this  reason  it  was  by  some  considered  to  be  a 
legis  actio.  Others  did  nut  allow  it  to  be  a  legis 
ctio,  because  the  proceeding  was  extra  jus,  that  is, 
not  before  the  prwtor,  and  generally,  also,  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
The  pigniis  could  also  ho  seizeil  on  ;i  dies  lu  fistus, 
or  one  on  which  a  legis  actio  was  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius,  in  which  he 
spealis  of  the  le^l  tictton  that  was  afterward  in- 
troduced into  the  Ibnnola  by  which  the  poblieani 
rerovorrd  tlir  veetigalia,  that  the  thing  seized  was 
only  taken  as  a  security,  and  was  redeemed  by  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  mon^  in  respeet  of  wltieh  it 
was  seized.  In  case  of  non-payment,  there  muat, 
however,  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  [ii^iuiris  capio  resembles  in  all  respects  a 
pignus  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  legis  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subsequently  devel- 
oped, but  it  seems  not  improbable.' 

PERA.  dm.  PE'RULA  (ir^pa),  a  Wallet,  made 
f  leather,  worn  susfMnded  at  the  side  by  rustics 
nd  by  travellers  (o  carry  their  provisions,*  and 
adopted,  in  imitation  of  them,  by  the  Cynic  philoso- 
phers' I  l'j(/  Baculub.)  'llie  cup  for  drinking 
was  carried  in  ths  wallet.*  The  sower  carried  a 
wallet  depending  from  his  right  shoolder  to  hold  his 
stx-d  '  The  annexed  woodcut  is  the  representation 
of  a  goatherd  with  his  staff  and  wallet,  from  the 
wrinmn  of  Theodosius,  formerly  at  Constantinople.* 


I    (Uaiua,  ir.,  2fi,  4r.  —  I'lc,  Vcn.,  iii  ,  II.  —  "  Pigaoris  ca- 
fi>  "  CrII.,        lU.)  —  ^    I  Miirt  .  11^.,  fij.)  —  3.  (Dio(r.  I.aert., 
n  .  n.  —  Ilruiirk,  Anal  .  i.,  833.-1(1.  ib  ,  ii  ,  22,      — Au»on., 
R|.ikT  ,  .'3  1-4.  (S^-iiM-.,  Epitt..  91  :     '     Unnu  li.  ,Aiinl  ,  ii., 
6.  ^McneiUier,  D«icr.  dt  U  Col.  Uiat.  Par.,  l70S,i<).  18.) 
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I  'PERCA  (5^9),  the  Perch.  The  River  Peralk 
I  or  Perea  flunatUis,  is  noticed  b}  Aristotle,  .Cliaa, 

I  DioRcorides.  Pliny,  <S:c  ,  the  Sea  Perch,  01  Ferct 
manna,  by  Anstotle,  Oppian,  Ovid,  Pliny,  Marocl 
lus  Sideta,  &c.* 

•PERCNOPTERUS.   {Vtd.  hvnhx.', 

♦PERCNUS.    (Kid.  Aqcila.) 

•PEKDIC'ION  {-(fnYiKnn).  a  plant,  most  proOA 
bly,  as  Adams  ihmks,  the  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  oi 
ParietarM  ^SeinaHM^  which  Sibthoip  aajs  still  ic- 
tains  the  name  of  TTtpAUaKi  in  Oraeoe.  It  is  tki 
i'k^ivTi  cTtpa  of  Dioscorides  ■' 

•i^EKDIX  {TTipdi^),  the  Partridge,  or  Tf/rao  Pet 
dix.  "  Alhensus,  I  believe,  is  the  only  ancient  au- 
thor who  takes  notice  of  the  Red-legged  Partridge, 
or  Tetrao  rvftts.l. ,  sometimes  called  I'miu  Graca. 
Gesner  mentions  that  it  is  called  '  the  Wuail' 
the  Italians."  The  Tetrao  rufus  is  brought  from 
Cephallenia  to  Zante,  says  Sibthorp,  where  it  is 
kept  in  cages  to  sing,  or.  rather,  call.  The  Red- 
lecfjed  and  Gray  Partridge  were  both  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salonica  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  former 
frequented  entirely  the  rocks  and  hillB,  the  Ittler 
the  cultivated  ground  in  the  plain.* 

PERDUE'LLIO.  mIjsstas,  p  609.) 

PERDTIELLIO'NIS  DL'lI'MVIRI  were  two  offi- 
cers or  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  uf  trying 
persons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of  perdn^ 
lio.  Niebuhr  believes  that  they  were  the  same  as 
the  questjires  parricidii,  and  Walter*  agrees  with 
him,  though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work*  he  admits 
tiiai  they  were  distinct.  It  appears  from  a  compar- 
ison of  the  following  passages — Liv.,  i ,  26. — Dif. 
I,  tit  2.  8.  2,  <j  23.— Fest., ».  v.  Porta  and  Sorcrium 
— cither  that  some  of  the  ancient  writers  confound 
the  (iuumviri  perduellionis  and  the  qua*stores  p.irri 
cidii.  or  that,  at  least  dunog  the  kingly  peno<l,  they 
were  the  same  persons ;  for.  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  same  occurrence,  some  writers  call  the  iii(!}ie« 
qusstorcs  parricidii,  while  others  call  Ihi  iii  iliiuin- 
viri  periiui  Ilidtiis.  After  the  e.stabli.shment  of  the 
Republic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tiuit  they 
were  two  disthict  oliiees,  for  the  qtmtores  wm 
appointed  regularly  every  year,  whereas  the  duum 
viri  were  appointed  very  rarely,  and  only  in  cases 
of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  case  during  tlte 
kingly  perkid.*  Livy^  represents  the  duumviri  per* 
du«Honis  as  being  appointed  by  the  kings,  but  mm 
Juniii-i  Gracchanus*  it  ajiiv  ;ir.s  that  they  were  pro- 
p<)sed  by  the  king  and  appointed  by  the  populus 
{rcpcs  ptipuli  siiffragio  creaiasU).  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Republic  Uiey  were  appointed  by  the 
comitia  coriata,  and  afterward  by  the  comitia  oen- 
turiata,  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls.*  In  the 
case  of  Rabirius  (B.C.  63),  however,  this  custom 
was  violated,  as  the  duumviri  were  anwinted  by 
the  prctor  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centoriata.'* 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  no  duumviri  perduel* 
lionis  were  ever  ap|)ointed 

The  punishment  for  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  perdoellto  was  death :  they  were  either  hanged 
on  the  nrhor  infclii,  or  thrown  from  the  Tarpei.in 
Rock  Bill  when  the  duumviri  found  a  person 
guilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  early  times 
the  populus,  afterward  the  comitia  centurtata),  as 
was  drnie  in  the  flrat  cite  whidi  is  on  record,"  and 
io  the  list,  wbidi  is  that  of  Rabirius,  whom  C*rero 


I.  ( ArittU.,  IL  A.,  •  i.,  14.  —  Id.  ib.,  H.,  19  —  JEIUa,  N.  A. 
idr..  n.— IMaMor.,  W  M.,  ii.,  M.— Plin.,  jixiii  .  fl.— Id.,  IS 
—  Ovid, n*l., lit.'— Admu,  Append.,  •.  ».)  —2.  (TbropluMC, 
H.  P.,  I.,  11.  —  Dinscor.,  86.  —  Aduiii',  Ap;f-ii<1  ,».».) —I 
(An»tot.,  H.  A.,  i..  1.  — Adam*,  Apr«nd.,  v  j  —  4.  (Grach.  da 
ROm.  RcchU,  p.  21,  note  10.)  —  3.  {p.  845,  aoXe  20.)  —  6.  (Lit., 
ii.,  41.— Id.,  Ti.,  20.— Dion  Cm*.,  xijvii.,  27.)-7.  (i.,  56.!-!*. 
(Dip.  I,  lit.  13.  J.- -Compare  Tacil..  Ann..  »l  ,  22.)— 9.  iDif. 
I  1.  tit.  2,  ».  2,  ()  23.  —  Cic.  Pro  Ral.ir.,  4,  *c.)  —  10.  (Diot 
Cbm.,  1  e.->Cic.,  1.  c — Snat.,  Jul    IS  >— 11.  (Lt«.,  i.,  M.I 
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dpft-ndo-l  hcfurr  thr  ppnple  in  the  oration  still  ex- ; 
:ant.  Marcus  Huratius,  who  had  slain  his  sister, ' 
was  acquitted,  but  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  un- 
dergo MNne  •jrmbolical  paowlinieDt,  as  he  had  to 
pass  under  a  3roke  wifli  hft  head  covered.  The 
house  of  those  wlio  were  cxrc-uted  for  perduellio 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  relatives  were 
not  allowed  to  mourn  fur  then* 

rEKEGRrNUS,  a  stranger  or  foreigner.  In  an- 
cient times  the  word  peregrinna  was  need  aa  qrnon- 
rninus  with  hostis,^  but  in  the  times  of  which  we 
/lave  historical  records,  a  peregrinus  was  any  per- 
son who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  though  he  might 
belong  to  an  allied  people,  for  the  allied  Latins  and  j 
Hernicars  are  called  peregrini,*  and  even  the  ple- 
Viani  a  t  sometimes  designated  by  this  name.    All  | 
peve^a  .Vi  were  either  connected  with  Rome  by  ties  | 
of  boaphality,  or  they  were  not.  Respecting  the  i 
former,  rid  Hospith  m.    The  latter,  if  tliry  had  any 
business  to  transact  at  Rome,  rc<iuirt'(i  a  patronus, 
who  undertook  Ihf  manai^t  iut  nl  of  tin  ir  causrs  in 
the  courts  of  justice.   When  the  dommion  of  Rome  . 
became  extended  over  a  great  port  of  Italy,  whole  | 
towns  and  nations  sometimes  entered  into  the  re 
lation  of  client  to  some  influential  Roman,  who  then 
aoied  aa  their  patronus.   But  in  B.C.  247  a  i^ccond 
pnetor  {frt^or  peregrinia)  was  appointed  for  the  > 
pn  rpose  of  admmhtering  joatiee  in  matters  between  | 
such  peregrini  as  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome, 
{V)d.  pRiKTOR.)    Whether  a  peregprinus  had  com- 
mercium  or  connubium  with  Rome  depended  upon  i 
the  relatioQ  of  his  native  country  or  town  to  Rome.  I 
The  nnmher  of  soch  peregrini  who  lived  in  the  eity  j 
of  Kiime  appears  tn  liave  had  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  |K)orer  classes  ol  Roman  citizens,  whence, 
on  some  oocasiona,  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
city.  The  firat  example  of  thb  kind  waa  aet  in 
B.C.  127,  by  the  tribane  M.  Junius  Pennas.*  They 
were  expelled  a  second  time  by  the  tr;t  nnf  0  Pa- 
pius,  in  B.C.  66.'  The  same  measure  was  some- 
times also  adopted  bf  the  early  emperors.*  As 
perr  grini  were  not  cittxens,  they  had  none  of  the 
rightj  of  citizens ;  their  existence  at  Rome  was 
merely  an  act  of  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Dttrinif  the  last  period  of  the  Repobiie  and  the  first 

centuries  of  the  Empire,  ail  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world  were,  in  regard  to  their  [political  rights, 
•  iiher  Roman  citizens,  or  Latins,  or  peregrini,  and 
the  latter  had,  as  before,  neither  commercium  nor 
eonnebinmwinitheRomana.  They  were  either  free 
provincials  or  citizens  who  had  forfeited  their  civitas, 
and  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  peregrini.'  or  a 
certain  class  of  freedmen,  called  peregrini  dediticii  • 
{Vid,  Dbditicu.)  The  most  numerous  class  was, 
of  oonrae,  tliat  eonsisting  of  free  proTinchda,  many 
of  whom  also  lived  at  Rome  and  in  Italy.  In  mat- 
ters concerning  their  own  families  or  their  prop- 
erty, they  enjoyed  in  Roman  courts  of  justice  all 
those  rights  which  the  jus  gentium  claimed  fori 
diem,*  and  even  porta  of  the  Roman  law  were  trans*  | 
frrred  and  applied  to  them  If  a  peregrinus  died 
at  Rome,  his  property  went  either  to  the  Kranum,  , 
or,  if  he  had  a  patronus.  the  latter  succeeded  to  it 
jure  applicaiionia.**  In  the  provinces,  also,  the  per- 
egrini were  allovred  to  live  accoding  to  their  own 
laws  aiiil  customs. '*  It  :i|  p<  ars  that,  from  the  time 
of  the  Marsic  war,  the  peregrini  were  allowed  to 
lenre  in  tho  Roman  armleo.  The  Jewa  alone 


I.  OHg  S,  tit  t,  1. 11. « (Tun,  Dt  L»i«.  Ut.,  ir..  p. 
I,  B  Ik— Cm.,  Da  Off.,  i..  I9.)-3.  (Liv..  ii!.,  5.— id.,  v^  19.- Id., 
Mli..8i)-4.  De  Off.,  iii..  ll.-ld.,  Brat..  W.— Fmi.,  •.  ». 
Jt«i|Nlblica.)— 5.  (Cir..  De  Off.,  tii..  Ii.— Dion  CMi.,»ivri  .  0.) 
— e.  (Sort.,  Ocuv..  «.)— 7.  (Suet.,  C!»ud.,  10.— Dtf.  2.  ti'..  ^, 
t.  10.  «  6.)  — 8  (Plin  .  Rplit  .  i.,4.)— 9.  (Gtiaa,  ill.,  93, 133, 
I3S  )-I0.  (G  uQi.  1,47;  it  ,  37.)— II.  (OW..  Ds  Oisi,  1.,  99.) 
-IX  lOi  a*.  •.  n :  iii.,  96, 190, 134.) 


to  have  formed  an  exception  on  account  «  '  thei 
religious  duties.'  This  service  in  the  Roman  ar 
mies  was  in  many  eaaea  the  first  step  tuward.s  iht 
civitaa,  fwmaay  were  made  citizens  after  the  tim€ 
of  tlM^  aerviee  bad  elapsed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelins,  provincials  are  even  said  to  have  obtaiiu  d 
the  civitas  immediately  on  their  enlisting  in  the 
armies  *  Since,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus Caneai- 
la,'  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  tlie  Empire  were  inada 
cives  Romani,  peregrini  henceforth  no  longer  exitt- 
cd  witliin  the  bountaries  of  tlie  Empire,  except  in 
cases  when  barbarians,  not  subject  to  it,  entered 
the  Roman  armiea,  or  when  new  conquests  were 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  peregrini  dediticii.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Romans  at 
that  time  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wholo  worid 
into  Romans  aiid  barbarians.* 

PE'ROULA  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  smfili  house,  which  aflbrdeil  scarcely  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it.  It  served  both 
as  a  workebop*  and  a  stall  where  things  were  ex- 
hibited for  sate.  We  And,  for  inatanee,  that  paint* 
ers  exhibited  tbcir  works  in  a  pcrcula,  that  they 
miglit  be  seen  by  those  who  passed  by  ,*  and  Apel- 
les  is  said  to  have  conet  altHl  himself  in  his  pergula. 
behind  hia  pictaresi  that  he  might  overhear  the  ro> 
matka  of  tfioae  who  looked  at  them.*  Sueh  plaoes 
were  occupied  by  persons  who,  either  by  working 
or  sitting  in  them,  wisiied  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by 
poor  phuoaophera  and  grammariana,  who  gave  in- 
stmetion,  and  wiahed  to  attract  notice  in  order  tn 
obtain  pupils.* 

It  should  be  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
aa  to  the  real  meaning  of  peigula :  Scaliger*  de- 
scribes it  as  a  part  of  a  hovae  boflt  out  into  tbt 
street,  as  in  some  old  bonsea  of  modem  ttmee ;  Er 
neati**  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house,  which  was  occasionally  use<l 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applioid)le  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  v  'hat  which 
we  have  proposed. 

•PERICLY.M'ENON  (irfptdAu/trvcv),  the  common 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  the  Ltmeen  ftrielyme- 
noH.  Some  botanical  writers,  however,  prefer  the 
other  species,  namely,  the  L.  caprifoUim.**^ 

PERIDEIPNON  {tnpidninw).  {Vid,  Fmnrs,  p. 
458.) 

PERKECI  (itiplotMot).  This  word  praperiy  de- 
notes the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around  soma 
particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to  describe 
a  dependant  po[)ulation.  livmg  without  the  walls  or 
in  the  country  provinces  of  a  dominant  city,  and, 
although  personally  free,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  citizenship,  and  the  piilitical  rights  conferred  by 
It  The  words  avioiKOi  and  fiiroiKoi  have  an  anal- 
ogous meaning. 

A  political  condition  auch  as  that  of  the  ntpiouoi 
of  Oreeee,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Oennanie 
nations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  tlian  foreign  conquest,  and  the  ntpioiKoi  of 
Laconia  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  Theii 
origin  dates  fipom  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  eonntry, 
the  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  conquerors  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  by  which,  according  to  Ephoruw,*^ 
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Wf  weiA  left  ia  poaaession  of  their  priTat«  t^to 
nf  oitiaenshfp  iUnrtftia),  mulh  n  the  right  of  inter- 

innrria::'"  with  tlir  Dorinns,  and  also  of  their  |H)Ilt- 
ical  Irancliise.    Tliey  sutTerpd,  indeed,  a  partial 
deprivation  of  their  lands,  and  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  king  of  fiMreign  race,  but  stili  they  remained 
equal  in  law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible 
to  all  ofricos  of  state  exce(>t  the  sovereignty,  'loo- 
vopot  fitTr^xovrcc  Kai  roMreiai  Koi  dpxiiuv}  But 
cbM  State  of  things  did  not  last  long,  m  the  next 
feneration  after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust 
d!  inereased  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians, 
or  froni  an  uiisucn  ssfn!  atti  mpt  by  the  Achaians  to 
regain  their  independence,  the  relation  between  the 
two  parties  was  chnnged.  The  Aebaiana  were  re- 
duced from  citizens  to  vassals ;  they  were  made 
tributary  to  Sparta  (nvvrtXelc),  and  their  lands  were 
subjected  to  a  tax,  (x  rliaps  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  as  m  token  of  their  dependaoce  ;* 
thfljr  lost  their  rights  of  ettfsenBliip  (harytU),  sndi 
as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Dorians,  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  general  assemhiy,  and  their  eligibil- 
ity to  important  offices  in  the  state,  such  as  that  of 
a  senator,        It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  Periinei  (especially  in  the  hhtorie  timee)  were 
generally  an  oppressed  pt-ople.  thnn^li  kept  in  a 
state  of  political  inferiority  to  their  conqui  rurs.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  diatinguished  among  them 
were  admitted  to  oflkee  of  tmat,*  and  amnetimes 
hiTested  with  naval  eomnumd,^  bat  probably  only 
because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value 
on  good  sailorship.    Moreover,  the  PericBci  aome- 
limes  aerved  aa  beafy-armed  aoldiera  or  troopa  of 
the  ffne :  at  the  battle  nf  Platm,  for  inatanee,  they 
anpplied  10,000  men,  5000  hoplites  and  5000  lio;ht- 
irmed,*  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imply  a 
diflhrenee  of  rank  connected  with  a  difTerence'  of 
occupation  among  the  Pericsci  themselves.  Again, 
n  Sphacteria  292  prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom 
190  were  S[iartans  and  the  rest  TzefuutKoi*  We 
alao  read  of  Ka?.oi  KuyaQoi,  or  "  accomplished  and 
wen>hnra*'  gentlemen,  amtrng  the  Periceci,  serving 
as  volunteera  in  the  Spartan  service.^   But  still  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  natural,  that  men 
coni[H  tcnt  to  the  discharf^c  of  hi<.'h  function.s  in  a 
state,  and  bearing  its  burdens,  should  patiently  sub- 
mit to  an  exclusion  from  all  political  rights.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that,  on  the  rising  of  the  Helots 
in  B.C.  464,  some  of  the  Periceci  joined  them.' 
When  tli>' Thehans  invaded  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  the 
Penceci  were  ready  to  help  them.*  In  oonnexioD 
with  the  inanrreotion  of  Cinadon,  we  are  toM  that 
the  Perifpni  were  most  bitter  .igainst  the  rulin? 
Spartans.'*   From  these  and  other  facts,"  it  appears 
that  the  Periteci  of  I^conia,  if  not  an  oppressed, 
were  aomeiimea  a  diaaffeoted  aad  diaoootented 
elaae ;  tiiongh,  in  eaaes  of  atrong  eseitement,  or  of 
geriCral  danj^er  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  they  identi- 
fied themselves  with  their  conquerors.   The  very 
relation,  indeed,  which  aubetoted  between  them,  was 
sufficient  to  prodnoe  ia  Sparta  a  jealousy  of  her 
anbjects,  with  eorretpondmg  feelings  on  their  part. 
Nor  ran  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians  would  will- 
ingly permit  the  Periieci  to  acquire  strength  and 
opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  large  towns.'*  In 
fact,  it  ia  atated  by  Isocrates'*  that  the  Dorians  in- 
lentfonally  weakened  the  Achaians,  by  dispersing 
them  ovei  a  ijreat  number  of  hamlets,  which  tht  y 
called  n6Xei(,  though  they  were  less  powerful  than 
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the  cottntiy  panshea  of  Attica,  and  wete  eloated  » 
the  nnoat  anprodoetive  parts  of  Lneonia,  the  besi 

land  of  which  was  reserved  for  thr  -Spartans.  It  ii 
not,  however,  necessary  to  understand  the  orator 
aa  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice ;  and  another  of 
his  statementa,  to  the  effect  that  the  epbori  cwik^ 
put  any  of  the  Periceci  to  death'  without  tiud.  u 
either  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  or  arose  fiOBl  |# 
confounding  the  Periceci  witli  the  Httlota. 

Still  the  grieTanoea  of  the  PerioBd  were  not  aftci 
all,  intolerable,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  beet 
treated  with  wantonness  or  insolence  The  di^- 
tanee  at  which  Jiiany  of  them  lived  from  Sparta 
must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  abam 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the 
public  assemblies ;  a  circumstance  which  must  lo 
some  measure  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their 
politii-al  infcnonly.  Nor  were  they  subjected  tt- 
the  restraints  and  severe  discipline  wbu:b  the  nc- 
eeaaity  of  maintaining  their  politieal  aapremacy  ioK 
posed  upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  like 
an  "army  of  occupation  in  a  eonqucrtd  country"  or 
a  "  beleaguered  garrison"  than  a  scxriety  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensatioo,  too,  the  Pertoeei  enjoyed 
many  advantai:es  (thoujrh  not  considered  as  privi- 
leges) which  the  Spartans  did  not.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  In 
their  hands,  and  carried  on  l)y  them  with  the  mora 
facility  and  profit,  aa  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts,  also,  as  wfll  m  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  wna  confined 
to  the  Periceci,  the  Spartana  considering  it  beneath 
themaelvea;  and  many  diatinguiahed  artiata,  aoefc 
aa  emboeaera  and  braaa-fbnnders,  were  found  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably  Pe»-. 
0Bci.»  Nor  is  there  wantmg  other  evidence,  ihov^ 
not  altogether  free  fram  doubt;},  to  show  that  the 
Spartan  provinciala  were  not  in  the  least  checked 
or  shackled  in  the  development  of  their  intelUx-tual 
powers  *  Moreover,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  m  the  conuuunitiea  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  otherwise  wcsdd 
scarcely  have  been  called  iroXeic ;  but  whether  o* 
no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  electing  their  owr 
chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conji  ciur»\  Epho. 
rus,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  on  the  conqoeal  of 
the  PelcqMnnesus  by  the  Doriana,  they  dinded  the 
country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  four  of  which 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  .Xcliaiaiiji.  and 

Sovemeil  by  magistrates  sent  from  Sparla  ,  but  we 
o  not  know  bow  long  tlus  practice  lasted,  nur  can 
we  draw  any  eonohmona  with  respect  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Laconia  in  general  frotii  the  example  of 
Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan  otiicer  was  annually 
sent,  under  tt  e  peculiar  title  of  K«A||padtKfr* OT  Ibie 
"  Justice  of  Cythera." 

The  number  of  Lneonian  (aa  they  are  called)  or 
subject  cities  ,s  said  to  have  formerly  amounted  to 
100.*  Several  ol  iheiu  lay  on  the  coast,  as  Gythi- 
um,  the  port  of  Sparta ;  whence  the  whole  OOMtof 
Laconia  ia  called  ^  irqnoutiip.*  Many,  however,  \aj 
more  inland,  aa  Thnria'  and  Caniamyle,  which 
sf-etTis  to  havp  belonged  to  tiie  old  .Messensa  The 
inhabitants  ot  the  district  of  Scirus  {r/  ^Kifiiuf),  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem  to  have  beon  dis> 
tinct  from  the  other  vcpioutoi,*  and  in  battle  were 
posted  by  the  cities  on  the  left  wing.'  An  enumer- 
ation of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given  in 
Clinton.'*  The  Periceci  also  occupied  tho  island  of 
Cythera,  at  the  port  of  which  the  LacoteoMNuaB 
merchants  nsaal^  pot  in  on  their  vegrafea  ImM 
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(rum  Egypt  aad  Libya  >   We  liaTo  Mid  tlia 
/erioMsi  hfiag  in  these  lowon  were  tbe  deecenue  « 
of  tbe  old  innaMlaAits  of  the  coontiy,  but  we  muse 

not  sDp^KJse  they  were  oxt-Iusiveiy  so  Soiiip  of 
lliem,  oil  the  contrary,  were  lun  iKnerH,  who  h:ul 
rithcr  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  itieir  mvasion 
or  Lauonia,  or  been  afterward  iovited  by  them  to 
4upfly  the  place  of  the  dispossessed  Aebaisns. 
One  of  these  citiea,  Boia,  is  even  said  to  have  been 
loundcd  by  a  Heradeid  chief,*  and  another,  Geron- 
thrif,  peopled  by  colonists  s<  lit  (r  un  Spartn, 
alter  It  wus  evacuated  by  the  old  inhabitants.* 
,  Tlie  number  of  Periceci  in  the  Persian  war  is  thus 
detemined  by  Clinton  :*  "  At  the  baUle  of  Plataea, 
in  D  C.  479,  the  Periccri  supplied  10,U0O  men.  If 
we  assume  tins  pr*<|j<irtioii  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  bpartan  Ibrce  bore  to  the  whole  number 
on  the  same  occasion,  or  five  eighths  ol  the  whole 
aaoBher  of  citiieiM,  this  would  give  lft.(MO  Air  the 
males  of  fall  age,  aad  tbo  total  popolatiOB  of  thh 
class  of  thr  iiihahiunts  of  LMNWim  would  anaount 
to  about  titi.LKM)  persons." 

In  tlie  later  times  of  Sp»rtaa  bistoiT,  the  Peri- 
aseiaB  towns  of  the  coast  {Lacomem  ora  coMteiU  et 
mt)  were  detached  flmn  Sparta  by  T.  Quintius 
Flainininus,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaiaii  league  *  .Subsciuenlly  to  this  the  Empcr- 
ar  Augustiis  n  lrased  24  towns  ironi  their  subjection 
10  SpartSt  and  formed  them  into  separate  commu- 
litltt,  Wider  laws  of  their  own.  The3r  were  eonse- 
|Hently  called  EIcuthenvLacones.*  But,  even  in 
ne  time  of  Pausanias,  souiu  of  tho  Laconian  towns 
vere  not  avTovofioi,  but  deponduit  opon  Sparta 
avvrtXovoiu  if  Sn'upnj^). 

A  class  of  Periceci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
aaid  by  Miiller  to  he  the  basis  of  tbe  Dorian  form 
of  government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
IVrHeci  among  other  Dorian  coiniiiuniiits  as  well 
M  ai  iiparta,  as,  for  instance,  Elis  and  Argos,  and 
the  BcBotian  Tbebeo :  the  defModant  towns  of  which 
«talea  for  led  s^rate  communitiea^  as  Thespiae 
ander  Thebes,  the  Triphylian  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Ornea.  under  Argos,  though  ifii  y  cuulil  imt  he  call- 
e<l  ai'iovttuoi  '  From  the  lasi  tnenlioned  town, 
nhieh  was  long  independent,  but  reduced  about 
0.0.  MO,  aU  the  Aigtvo  PericBci  derived  their  name 
of  Omeota.  Ahont  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
/lowcver,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  surrounding 
Argos  were  received  into  the  city  as  cvvomoi,  and 
admitted  to  tbe  rights  of  citizenship  :  a  change 
which  was  attended  with  a  revoloUon  in  the  con- 
atitathm  of  AiJP"^  ^  S*^*  additional  force  to  its 

dOBOenOJ.*  The  Diiri;in  cities  of  Crete  also  had 
their  Period,* as  well  as  the  colonies  of  Cyrent  and 
Thera.'* 

Tbe  PericBci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared  u> 
other  hodiea,  audi  as  the  plehs  of  Rome,  and  the 

communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  [njsition  rrlative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  funner 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patridans  as 
tbe  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan  citi- 
cens.  Modem  history  furnishes  litter  objects  of 
comparison  in  the  Nonnan  ronqucst  of  Kngland 
and  the  city  of  .Augsburg. "  The  burghers  or  free 
eitiWRa  of  Augsburg  lived  in  the  city,  Wlulo  there 
grew  up  about  them  a  distinct  and  fatne  eemmmiity 
living  withoot  the  eity,  ehlefly  fbnned  of  the  eman- 
cipated vassals  of  the  donnn  ui!  class,  and  called 
•*  Pfahlbiirger,"  or  citizens  ol  the  'pale,"  the  sub- 
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urbs  in  which  they  lived  being  surrounded  liy  pah 
aadea.  The  Nonnan  conouest  of  Enghind  pieaeait 
, «  striking  parallel  to  ^e  Dorian  conquest  of  Laco> 

nia,  both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  .Saxon.s,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprived 
o(  Llirir  laiuLs,  cxchnJed  from  all  olficcs  nf  tiust  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personal^  free,  to  a 
atato  of  political  slavery.  The  Normans,  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  nobles  and  warriors  compared  with  the 
conquered  .Saxons,  ami  Inr  a  lung  time  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

'  For  farther  details,  see  Arnold,  Thucyd.,  lib.  i.,  e 
101,  and  Appendix  ii.— Thierry,  Htalmre  dt  la  Cm 
ijuctc  dc  r Aiif:lclcrrc  par  lea  Nonnands,  livres  iv.— viJ. 

PEIUPOLOI.    i^Vtd.  Ephbbcs,  p.  406.) 

PEKPSCELIS  (trtptoKekig^).  Much  controversy 
has  anaeo  with  n»ard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
word.  The  etymdogy  ixiints  oul  nady  that  it 
was  something  worn  r(»und  the  lag  (mpl  «T«te7.of), 
but  from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace 
where  it  is  found,  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was 
a  trinket.  The  schohast  exdaioa  it  as  **«nMniwM|. 
urn  ptdi$  eirtum  emra,**  and  heneo  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  denotes  an  anklet  or  bangle,  es|)erial- 
ly  since  we  know  that  these  were  commonly  worn 
not  only  by  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Roman  ladies  also.*  This  ex- 
planation  perfedty  aeoords  with  the  expresmons  of 
Tertullian,*  where  the  pcriicclium  is  sfwiken  of  as 
decorating  the  leg  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brace- 
let adorns  the  wrist  and  the  necklace  the  throat. 
The  anklet  is  frequently  represented  ir.  tbe  p.iiai(- 
ings  of  Greek  figores  on  the  walls  of  Ponnpdi,  at  i» 
the  following  representalioo  of  a  Nerekl.* 


It  most  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 

lexicographers  Hesychms,  Photius,  and  .Suidas  in 
terpret  ?rf/)((7\f  >v  and  -ti>ia\tXta  by  /i/Ki«(*i<a,  ofuivu- 
y.ia,  and  .St.  .leronie  (JJjnsl  ad  Fahwl  )  expressly 
states  that  tbe  Greek  ittptatt^Si  were  tbe  same 
with  the  Latin  femhtalw,  that  is,  drawers  reaehiof 
from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the  .Septuagint  we 
find  nrii(nKt?.ex  {sc  li>6vfia)  in  Kxod  ,  xxviii  .  42, 
xxxix  ,  28.  Levit ,  v|.,  10,  and  rrriitaKt/iuv  in  I.evil., 
xvi.,  4,  which  our  translators  umformly  render,  and 
apparently  with  accuracy,  Immkrueka. 

*P£RIST'£RA  (irrptoTcpu),  a  term  often  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  different  species  and  varie> 
ties  of  the  genus  Ciflumfya,  but  more  especially  a|^ 
plicahle  to  the  C  domrstfca,  or  Domestic  Pigeon.* 

•PERISTEREON  ^nepienpeu¥),^V€rbtM^^ 
AdnaliM,  or  Vervain.* 

PERISTTWyMA    (  Kirf  Tams,  Vklom.) 

PEHI.STY'I-n'M    (V,./  Hoi  8E.  Roman,  p  5l7.| 

PERJU'Rir.M.    {Vid  0»TH,  Roman,  p  671  ) 
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PERIZO^A.   {Yii.  Sublicacdlom.) 

PERO  {up6v?Lr].  fiirr..  upfn^.i^),  a  low  boot  of  uri- 
lanned  liide  {crudus-),  worn  by  ploughmen  {perona- 
(M  •rittor')  and  shepherds,  as  exemplified  in  the 
woodcuts  at  p.  132,  667,  and  by  others  employed  in 
rural  occupations, '  It  had  a  strong  sole,*  and  was 
adapu'd  to  llio  fool  wiih  ;^n  ai  exactness  *  It  was 
nlmt  called  nyjAoTuTtg  on  account  of  its  adaptation 
for  walking  through  clay  and  mire.  This  eonve- 
nienl  clothing  for  the  foot  was  not  confined  to  the 
la^rious  and  the  poor.  Sigisiner,  a  royal  youth  of 
Gaul,  and  his  companions,  had  such  boots,  (ir  liigli 
shoes,  with  the  hair  remaining  upon  thein  (ferme 
fcfom),  bound  about  the  ankles,  the  kneea  and  calces 
of  the  legs  being  entirely  bare.*  In  the  Greek  my- 
thology Ptrseiis  was  repre.senlL>d  wearing  l)O0t8  of 
this  description,  with  wings  attached  to  tlicin.' 
Diana  wore  them  when  accoutred  for  the  chase.* 
Vi(L  CoTHtrtmrs.) 

PER'ONE  (TTfpwi/).    ( Yid  Fi nu 1. 1  ) 

PERPENDrCULUM,  the  line  and  plummet,  was 
osed  by  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers,  in  an- 
cient times,  aa  it  baa  been  ever  aince.*  The  ety« 
mology  of  the  name  Is  obvious,  and  esidains  the 
construction  of  the  instnimrnt  With  the  addition 
of  a  frame  fixing  two  pomls  equidistant  from  the 
apex,  as  it  appears  on  the  tomb  represented  at  p. 
35S,  it  also  senred  the  pmpoee  of  a  level.  ( YU. 
LlBKA,  Paribs.) 

PERPE'Tl.'A  ACTIO.    {Vxd  Actio,  p.  18  ) 

*PEKSi£A  {ntpaaia),  according  to  Prosper  Alpi- 
I1U8,  the  tree  which  produces  the  Setx^sten  Plums. 
Linnvus  gives  it  the  name  of  Cordm  myza.^* 

•PERSICA  MALA  (TltpaiKa  ft^Xa),  according  to 
>Tatth!niu8  and  Noniiui?^,  Ptaches ;  but,  as  .■\dams 
remarks,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty on  this  head.  Stackhouse  sets  down  the 
lu/X^a  nepciKT'i  of  Tlieophrastus  as  a  variety  of  the 
Citrut  anraniium,  or  Orange.  "  Sell).  '  remarks 
Adams,  "  calls  the  I'enica  by  tlie  name  of  Rkoda- 
ciM  ipodiuiiva).  He  says  ttiat  tliey  are  cooUnff,  di- 
luentt  and  laxative,  but  diflkalt  to  dweat.  I?  not 
the  same  as  the  mtHlern  Peach,  the  Peiaica  was 
evidently  a  fruit  nearly  allied  to  it."" 

PEHSO'NA  {larva,  npoauxf  v  or  rrpoau'rTiIov),  a 

Mask.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
aetors  in  nearly  all  dramatio  repreaentations.  Tbia 

custom  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  juices  and  colours, 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise  at  the  festivals  of  Di- 
onyaua.  {Yid.  IhoinrsuO  Mow,  as  the  Greek 
drama  arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  some  tiu'de  of  disguising  the  face  was  as 
old  as  the  drama  itself.  Cboerilus  of  ijamos,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
ragolar  maska.^*  Other  writers  attribute  the  invcn- 
tmi  of  masks  to  Thespis  or  iEschylus,"  though  the 
latter  had  pro!)abIy  only  the  merit  of  perfecting  and 
comp1etin>;  the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  and  (cos- 
tume Piirynichus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
female  roasiks.'*  Aristotle*'  was  unable  to  discover 
who  had  first  introduced  the  use  of  masks  in  come- 
dy. .Siiiiif  masks  covered,  like  lh«'  ma-^ks  of  mod- 
em times,  only  the  face,  but  they  appear  more  gen- 
erally to  have  covered  the  whole  head  down  to  the 
shoulders,  for  we  find  always  the  hair  belonging  to 
a  mask  described  as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this 
must  have  been  tin  ease  in  tngiBdy  mora  especially, 

1.  (Virs..  jEn.,  Til.,  MO.-Urunck,  Anal.,  i.,  230.)-2.  (Peri., 
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Ill  nif'f>.«-r..  111..  IT  6  (.Sill  AiKilIiii.,  KiMsi..  IV.,  2f).!— 7.  (I,v- 
co|.h.,  ts39.}—9.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii..  806.)— 9.  (Cic.  sui  y.  Fnit., 
uim  l^VitniT.,'ni.,  PliD..  M.  N.,  xxvr.,  49;  xxxoi.,9i, 
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as  it  was  neeeaaaiy  to  make  tbe  head  eonetpoad 
lu  the  .stature  of  an  aetor  which  was  heighteBed  by 

the  cothurnus. 

I.  Tragic  Masks. — It  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  t?  ate  in 
the  perception  of  tbe  beautiful  in  form  and  (^^pres- 

sion,  should  \>\  the  use  of  masks  liave  di  prived  the 
spectators  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibility  of  oi^- 
serving  the  various  expressions  of  whiehthe  hnmae 
face  is  capable,  and  which,  with  us,  contribute  so 
much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  large  theatres  of  the  ancients  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  andienee  to  distinguish  the  natural  featoics  of 
an  actor.  The  features  of  the  masks  were,  for  this 
same  reason,  very  strong  and  marked.  Again,  the 
ilramatis  persona;  of  most  of  the  ancient  tragedies 
were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  characters  were  ao 
wed  known  to  the  speetators  that  they  were  per> 
fectly  typical.  Every  one.  therefore,  knew  imnie> 
diately,  on  the  appearance  of  such  a  character  on 
the  stage,  who  it  was,  ;iid  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  a  Greek  audience  to  imagine  that  a  god  or 
hero  should  have  had  a  fhce  like  tut  of  an  oidinaiy 
actor.  The  use  of  the  cotliurnue  also  rendered  a 
proportionate  eniargetnent  of  the  countenance  ab 
solutely  necessary,  or  else  the  figure  of  an  actoi 
wouldhavebeenriiUeuh)oalydi8pio|N»tionate.  Last- 
ly, the  solemn  charaeter  of  ancient  tragedy  did 
not  admit  of  stirh  a  variety  of  expressions  of  the 
countenance  as  modern  tragedies,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole  range  of 
human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self-devouriaf 
play.  How  widely  difTerent  are  the  characters  of 
ancient  tragedy  !  It  is,  as  Miiller'  justly  remarks, 
perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  f«ir  example,  the  Ores- 
tea  of  yEschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  or  the  M^ 
dea  of  Euripides,  throughout  the  w  hole  tragedy  with 
the  same  countenance,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  any  modern 
drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole  piece 
with  the  same  countenance  ;  for,  if  circnmslatices 
rt'<juired  it,  they  mifzlit  surely  change  ina.sks  ihiriui; 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece.  Wheth- 
er the  open  or  half  o^n  mouth  of  a  tragic  mask 
also  contributed  to  raise  the  voiee  of  the  aetor,  as 
GcUius'  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here,  thcnitrh  we 
know  that  all  circumstances  united  to  compel  a 
tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice. 

The  maaks  used  in  ancient  trajgediea  were  thns* 
for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  eharaeters,  snd, 
consequently,  differed  according  to  the  aire.  sex. 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  thta  auluect,  enumer- 
ates* 2fi  typical  or  standing  masks  of  tragedy,  six 
for  old  men.  seven  for  VDiin;;  men,  ten  for  females, 
and  three  lor  slaves.  The  nunilK;r  of  masks  which 
were  not  typical,  but  represented  certain  individu- 
als with  their  personal  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
blind  Thamyris,  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  &c  ,  mast 
have  been  much  more  numerous,  for  Pollux,  tiy  way 
of  example,  mentions  thirty  of  such  peculiar  masks. 
The  sunding  masks  of  tragedy  am  divided  by  Pol- 
lux into  five  classes. 

1  Tragte  m  ukt  for  aid  men — The  mask  for  the 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  was  called  ivouir  uv>}o, 
from  the  ciioumstance  of  the  beard  being  smuoihly 
shaved.  The  htir,  whidi  wae  in  moel  cases  al* 
taclied  to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hung  dowa 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  aliove  the  lorehead, 
which  rose  in  an  acute  angle  or  in  a  round  shape, 
and  leR  tbe  temples  uncovered.   Tliis  rising  pan 
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&l  tnc  iiair  uan  called  dyxoc  The  cheeky  of  ihia 
lOHbk  were  flat,  and  hanging  downward.  A  second 
mask  for  old  men,  called  XiVKo^  uv^p,  had  gray  hair. 
AoatiQg  aiound  the  hewl  id  locks,  a  full  beurd,  and 
a  prominent  Ibrehcad,  abofe  which  the  hair  fonned 
a  emal!  ^)yK(K.  The  coanlenaiMe  was  prot>abIy 
pale,  ns  ilie  adjective  ^k&c  seems  to  indicate.  A 
third  mask,  called  airaproTToXto^,  had  black  hair  in- 
terspersed with  grajr,  and  waa  aoooewbat  pale.  It 
}mhal)ly  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  60  years 
of  aije,  ami  in  a  suffering  condition.  The  fourth 
tiidiik,  /iiAaf  iivrip,  represented  a  hero  in  liis  full 
vigour,  with  black  and  curiy  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features,  and  a  high  iyitoc.  This  waa  probabljr  the 
mask  far  moat  of  the  tragie  heroes  who  were  not 

very  iniirh  ailviinrefi  in  ase.  Yur  a  secondary  class 
of  hLri>ti*  lliere  were  two  otlier  iiia.sks.  Ihe  ^avdof 
and  the  ^avOoTtpo^  uvi/p  the  former  represented  a 
lair  man  with  floating  locka,  a  low  iyKOf,  and  a  good 
eoloor  te  his  eoantenance:  die  seeond,  or  fairer 
man,  was  pale,  and  of  a  sickly  appearance 

U.  Tiai^ti-  inn-tLx  fur  i/aurig  nun. — .\inong  these 
are  nu-nliuned.  1  The  vfaviaxof  iruyxprjarfi^,  a  mask 
intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  juttt  entered 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  nnheardcd,  hot  of 
a  bl(x»ming  and  browni.sh  complexion,  and  with  a 
rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  rru^^^^iyarof  probably 
indii-aie.<)  that  the  uuiisks  might  be  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  parts,  ft.  The  vtmriaitoc  uii^of,  or  favOof, 
or  Mpaymf,  a  fair  yonth  of  a  liaugbty  or  impudent 
character;  hi;;  hair  waa  Cttrij,  and  fonned  a  high 
6yK»^ :  his  character  was  indicated  by  his  raised 
eyebrows.  3  SiaviaiiO(:  rrufxjv/.or  resembled  the 
preceding  mask,  but  was  somewliai  younger.  The 
eomtterpait  of  these  two  was,  4.  The  diraXoc*  a 
voun*  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  complexion,  with 
fair  ItKtks  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  that  of  a 
youthful  god.  5  n<vafwr.  There  wen' tu  ((  masks 
if  this  name,  both  representing  young  men  of  an 
irascible  appearance,  of  yellow  oomplezion  and  fair 
hair;  the  one,  however,  was  taller  and  younger, 
and  his  hair  was  more  curly  than  that  of  the  other. 
6.  '*2.r/>'if,  a  mask  quite  pale,  with  hullow  (•h(  (  ks, 
and  fair,  floating  hatr.  It  was  used  to  represent 
sick  or  wounded  persons.  7.  The  irajpoixpsr  might 
be  used  for  the  ttdYXpnoTOf  if  this  chaneter  waa  to 
be  represented  in  a  suffering  or  melancholy  situa- 
tion. 

3.  Tragic  masks  fur  male  alates. — Pollu.x  men- 
tkma  three,  viz. :  the  difdtpiac,  which  had  no  6y^(t^, 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair.  The 
eoantenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the  nose 
sharp,  and  the  expn's.-iu)n  <if  the  <  vrs  hk  lancholy. 
The  a^voKuyuv,  or  the  pomted  beard,  repre:>entcd 
a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  a  high  and  broad  fore- 
head, a  high  dygot,  hardened  features,  and  a  red  face. 
The  vvaaifiof,  or  the  pug-nose,  waa  an  impudent 
face,  with  fair,  fising  hair  of  a  red  oolonr,  and  with- 
out t>eanl. 

4.  3Vifii6  muk*  for  female  Of  these  five 

ipeeiiiieaa  afe  mentioned,  viz. :  the  toA/u  cvrowHtoc. 
in  earlier  times  called  rrapdxpufioi,  represented  an 
old  woman  with  Urns  white  hair,  uith  noble  but 
pale  features,  to  indicate  a  perbon  wlio  had  seen 
heUer  days ;  the  ypaiiiov  iM6e(>ov,  an  old  frced- 
WMBaB;  ibe  YPttotm  elarriaev,  the  old  domeatie 
daTe ;  the  etenuedv  fiM6«s«|Mv,  a  domeatio  dave 
of  a  middle  age;  and,  lastly,  the  di^A^pTrvt  ftyoong 
female  slave. 

5.  Tragie  wmakt  for  free  toomcn.  -  'I'Uf  first  of 
Iheae,  eaued  sardsq^,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with 
kmg  btaek  hair,  and  a  sad  expression  in  her  counte- 
nance She  L"  ti'  ral!v  shared  the  sufferini.'s  of  the 
|n-|iicipal  li»  lu  in  a  pl.iy  The  second,  called  fitao- 
rurooc  uxpti,  resembled  the  former,  with  the  excep- 
li'«o  *t  Ml  ^er  hair  was  half  ahorn.  She  waa  a  wom- 


an of  middle  ajje,  and  was  proba>Iy  intenoeil  t;»  'f\» 
resent  the  wife  of  the  chief  hero,  if  he  was  net  toe 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  /icoAmper  np^ 
ns,  representing  a  newly>marned  woman  in  fhli 
— .  With  long  and  floating  hair.  The  fourth  is 
the  Kovpiunr  TTi'ifiih-for.  a  maiden  of  mature  age,  with 
short  hair  divided  un  the  middle  of  the  forehead, and 
lying  smoothly  around  the  head  TheOOlODr  Of  her 
countenance  waa  rather  pale.  Then  waa  anothei 
maak  of  the  same  name,  but  it  differed  from  the  for 
mer  by  the  following  circumstances:  the  hair  wa.s 
not  divided  on  the  forehead  or  curled,  but  wddly 
floating,  to  indicate  tliat  she  had  much  suflisring  to 
go  through.  The  last  ia  the  or  youQg  girl 
This  mask  represented  the  heantiee  of  a  maiden's 
face  in  their  full  Idoom,  such  as  the  face  of  Danae. 
or  any  other  great  beauty  was  conceived  to  have 
been. 

llie  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragie 
masks  comprehends  a  great  nnmber,  bnl  K  is  small 

in  comparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  whiob 
the  Greeks  must  have  ut-ed  in  their  various  traga> 
dies,  for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  (J  reeks  as -a  t>eing  of  a  particular  character, 
most  have  been  represented  by  a  particnhir  maal^ 
so  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recogni&e 
him  immediately  on  his  appearance.  For  this  very 
reason,  the  iduiueiiances  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and 
heroines  must,  ui  point  of  beauty,  have  been  as  sim 
liar  as  possible  to  their  representations  in  atatoes 
and  iiaintings.  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks,  with  widely 
open  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great  numbers 
among  the  paintings  of  Herculaoetmi  and  Pompeii 
(see  the  annexed  woodcnt  flvn  JTmsc*  Bmim.*\ 
would  give  but  a  veiy 
inadequate  notion  of  the 
ma.sk.s  iKsed  at  Athens 
during  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  if  the  arta. 
All  the  representatkms 
of  tragic  masks  belong- 
ing to  Ihi.'^  period  do 
not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeraUon  or  distortion  in  the 
of  the  countenanee,  and  the  mouth  is  not  opened 
wider  than  wouM  be  necessary  to  enable  a  person 
to  pronounce  such  sounds  a.s  oh  or  ha.  In  later 
times,  however,  distortions  and  exaggerations  were 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but 
more  particularj^  in  comic  masks, 
so  that  thiey,  in  some  degree,  were 
more  caricatures  than  represent- 
ations of  ideal  or  real  countenan- 
ces.' 

The  annexed  woodcut  repre- 
sents some  masks,  one  apparently 

comic  and  the  otiier  tragic,  which 
are  placed  at  the  leet  of  the  choragus  in  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  found  at  Pompeii  * 

II.  Come  Masks. — In  the  old  Attio  eomm^,  ia 
which  liring  nnd  distinguished  persons  were  so  of- 
ten bronchi  upon  the  slape,  it  was  nece.ssary  that 
the  iiuiiiks,  ihout;|i  to  some  extent  they  may  liave 
oeen  caricatun  b,  siiould  in  the  main  points  be  ftilb* 
ful  nortraita  of  the  mdividuala  whom  they  were  in* 
tended  to  repreaent,  aa  otherwise  the  object  of  the 
comie  poets  could  not  have  been  attained  The 
chorus,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain  lan- 
ta.stic  dramatis  persona?,  rendered  sometimes  a  com- 
plete masquerade  necessary ;  as  in  those  caaea  when 
the  choreotK  appeared  with  the  heads  of  birda  or 


I.  (Tol.  I.,  Ub.  SO  )— 2  (Aiwlion..  Vit.  Apotloo..  ».,  9  p.  lU. 
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01  frogs,  ^c.  We  may  remark  heru,  oy  4  e  waj, 
that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  gettenVty  wiih- 

unt  masks,  t!ie  Eumenides  of  ^sclivhis  being  prob- 
ably only  an  exception  to  the  fipumil  rule.  The 
nasks  of  the  characters  in  Ihc  old  Attic  comedy 
#ere  therefore,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  hfe,  and 
free  from  the  horiesqae  exaggerations  whieh  we  see 
m  tie  masks  of  lator  titiiKs.  A  change  was  made 
:n  t  le  coiJiic  masks  when  it  was  forbidden  to  rep- 
losent  in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his  person 
spon  the  st^e/  and  still  more^  shortly  adler,  by  the 
axtension  ofthia  law  to  all  Atiienlan  eitiaens.*  The 
consequence  of  such  laws  was,  that  ihr  masks 
henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  represented  clabii- 
es  of  men,  i.  they  were  masks  typical  nf  men  of 
nertain  professioos  or  trades,  of  a  partioolar  age  or 
station  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque  eaiieatures. 
A  nimihcr  of  siandinj^  characters  or  masks  was  thus 
introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux  ^ives  a  list  of  such 
atandiog  masks,  which  are  divided,  like  thoae  of 
tragedy,  into  five  classee. 

1.  Come  mask*  for  old  men. — ^Nine  masks  of  this 
class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  represpnting  the 
oldest  man  was  called  rruTTOf  trpwrof :  his  head  was 
shaved  to  the  skin,  he  iiad  a  mild  expression  about 
his  eyebrows,  his  beard  was  thick,  his  cheeks  hol- 
low, and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His  complexion 
was  pale,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance was  mild.  3.  The  iruinroc  Irepoi  was  uf  a 
more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  appearance, 
sad  and  pale  .  hf  had  hair  on  his  head  and  a  beard, 
but  the  hair  was  red  and  his  ears  broken.  3.  The 
ijyefi(l>i>,  likf'wisf  an  old  man,  with  a  thin  crown  of 
hair  round  his  head,  an  aquiUne  nose,  and  a  flat 
eomitenatiee.  His  right  eyebrow  was  higher  than 
the  lef>.  4.  The  rrpiodiTTj^  had  a  lonj,'  and  floating 
licard,  and  likewise  a  crown  of  hair  round  his  head ; 
his  eyebrows  were  raised,  but  his  whole  aspect  was 
that  of  an  idle  roan.  6.  The  ipfuutnitt  was  bald- 
tieaded,  but  had  a  beard  and  raised  eyebrows,  and 
w  as  of  an;;ry  appearance.  6.  The  Tropva^Ko^  re- 
sembled the  mask  called  7.vKOfif/dtio^,  but  his  lips 
were  contorted,  the  eyebrows  contracted,  and  the 
head  without  any  hair.  7.  The  ipfuamm  dtvrepoc 
imd  a  poiiitad  beard,  but  was  otherwise  without 
hair.  The  efr/vD-ruiyur.  or  pointed  beard,  was 
likewise  bald-headed,  had  ex- 
tended eyebrows,  and  was  lock- 
ing ill-tempered.  9.  Ttie  Xv- 
KOfi^deuK  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  conspicuous  on  aicount 
of  his  long  chin,  and  the  form 
of  his  eyenniwB  expressed  great 
curiosity. 
Hic  annexed  comic  mask, 
repreaentliig  «a  oU  nuw,  is  taken  from  the  JTweo 

i.  Comk  matk*  far  yomg  mm.— Pollmi  eniimer- 

ates  ten  masks  of  this  kind:  1.  The  Trdy.v/iT^ffrof 
formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  young 
men ;  he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  bis  lorehead. 
showed  a  muscular  constitution  (yv/mMrrunfr),  was 
rather  red  in  the  fhce,  the  upper  part  of  his  head 
was  bald,  liis  hair  was  red,  ami  bis  cvr  tirows  raised. 
2.  The  v<a«  iCT(tof  //£>.af  was  younger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  represent- 
ed a  young  man  of  good  education,  and  Ibnd  of 
gymnastic  exereises.  8.  The  vtmnono^  ©#Xo<-,  or 
the  thirk  haircd  young  man,  was  yoiiriL'  ami  liaiid- 
some,  and  o(  a  bliHiminK  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
apon  bis  forehead.  4.  The  venviaKo<^  ar.a^jo^,  his 
baf"  wae  like  that  of  the  TruyxpnaTo^,  but  be  was 


I.  (SolMLaA  Aiirtopb.  Nib.,  31.}— S.  (Schd.  ad  Ariiioph.. 


the  yuangest  of  ail,  and  represented  a  tender  yAO* 
brought  up  in  aeotusfen  mm  the  world.  §.  The 

uypo?«of,  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  complex- 
ion, broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair  rouitd 
his  head.  6.  The  iviottaro^  oTf  ariuTiK,  or  the  for- 
midable soldier,  with  black  hair  hangiing  over  hie 
forehead.  7.  The  hrtonsraf  Mrtpofwn  the  same 
as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and  of  a  fair  coa- 
plexion.  8.  The  xoXn^,  or  the  flatterer ;  and.  9.  Tt« 
rapuaiTOf,  or  parasite,  were  dark,*  and  had  aqoiliat 
noaes.  Both  were  apMurentiy  of  a  njmpalhiiiin 
natare ;  the  paradte,  iiowever,  had  brokien  ears, 
was  intrry- looking,  and  had  a  wirkn!  c  xpressKin 
alKHjl  his  eyebrows.  10.  The  tUovmof  represented 
a  stranger  m  splendid  attire,  hi*  beard  was  shave^ 
and  bis  cheeks  pierced  tiiroagb.  The  etsc^iabc  waa 
another  parasite. 

3  Comic  masks  for  male  slates — Of  this  cla^a 
seven  masks  are  mentioned  :  1.  The  mask  repre- 
senting a  very  tdd  man  was  called  iru^iroc,  and  had 
gray  hair,  to  indicate  that  he  had  oUained  his  lil^ 
crty.  %  The  vy  rfiuv  ^tpunuv  had  bis  red  hair  plat- 
led,  raised  cyiiirows,  and  a  cnhtrailci!  furebead. 
He  was  atuong  slav^  the  same  character  as  the 
irpeoMrvr  among  freemen.  S.  The  xarw  rp»ximK  at 
KUTu  TerptxiJfievoc  was  half  bald-headed,  had  red 
hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4  The  oi-Aof  ^tcnTuv, 
or  the  thick-haired  slavr.  had  red  hair  and  a  red 
countenance ;  he  was  without  eyebrows,  and  had 
a  distorted  countenance.  6.  The  tfvpamNr  fdmt 
was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6  The  ^rpa- 
iruv  riTTi^  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  l)ul  had  two 
or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  head  and  «>m  bisdliBb 
and  his  oounteoaooe  was  distorted.  7  The  M* 
0«ief«r  ♦wF"*'  <*'  ^  tam-Iookiag  alavn,  raaan^ 
bled  the  fyijpjkv^ptfiiw.  With  the  cxeepiian  «r  tt^ 
hair. 

4.  Comk  masks  for  old  MOSwrn^PuttttX  ment  cu 
three,  vis. :  the  ypMiw  inwfo  or  %»»aivtw,  a  taM 
woman  with  many  but  small  vrriiddes,  and  pale  hnl 

with  animated  eyes  ;  the  -raTftla  »>aff.  or  the  fai 
old  woman  with  large  wrinkles,  and  a  band  roujid 
her  head  keeping  ttte  hair  together ;  and  tlM  ypa^ 
6um  •Unpiif.  or  the  domestic  old  woman.  Her 
dieeha  vrere  boUow,  and  Am  had  only  two  teeth  oi 
each  side  of  her  mouth 

6.  Comtc  masks  for  youne  woKtcn. — Pollux  men- 
tions fouiteen,  viz  :  i  riie  yw^  Acxn*?,  the 
talkative  woman ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  ct-mbed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  c(M<tplex< 
ion  whiif.  2.  Tlie  yw^  ovAjj  was  only  dislintjuisb- 
ed  for  her  tine  head  ol  hair.  3.  The  xopv  had  her 
hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  Mack  eyehrowi^ 
and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  ^cvdrndpt  had  a 
whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her  hair  was 
bound  ufi  al)ove  the  forehead,  and  .she  was  intended 
to  represent  a  young  woman  who  liad  not  been  mar 
ried  more  than  once.  &  Another  mask  of  thesanr 
name  was  only  distinguished  from  the  tanner  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  tl>e  hair  was  repre- 
sented. 6  The  ffToproToAirif  'Aiktimj,  mi  elderly 
wutnan  who  had  once  been  a  prostitute,  and  whsae 
hahr  was  partly  gray.  7.  The  tnHiXat^  vescnAM 
the  former,  but  had  a  f>ettpr  headof  hir.  8.  The 
reXetov  iraipiKuv  was  more  red  m  the  ftoe  than  the 
^IftvSoKop^,  and  had  locks  about  her  ears.  9.  Hm 
ha^itdu^  vraa  of  a  leaa  good  ameamoce,  and  wore 
a  hand  roond  the  head.  10.  The  ^ta^pvocf  iraifm 
(If  rived  tho  name  from  the  gold  with  which  her 
hair  was  adorned.  11.  The  diufUTpof  iratpa  from 
the  variegated  band  wound  around  her  head.  IS. 
I'he  htftiru6to¥,  from  the  eircumslance  of  her  oaii 
being  dressed  in  sodi  a  manner,  thai  it  Mood 
right  upon  the  head  in  the  Ibiro  of  a  T 
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'''ht  aipa  -replKovpo^  represented  a  female  slave  | 
jew  y  tiuught,  and  wearing  only  a  white  chiton.  14. 
The  irapati^tjfuarov  was  a  slave  distinguished  by  a 
pug-nosc  and  her  hair  .'  she  attended  upon  hetsrie, 
ami  wore  a  crocus-coloured  chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
tha:  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Mwson  of  Megara.  for  exam- 
ple, le  said  to  have  invented  a  p<'culiar  mask,  called 
after  his  own  name  fiaiouv,  another  for  a  slave,  and 
a  third  to  represent  a  cook.'  From  this  passage 
of  Athenapus  wc  also  learn  that  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium w  rote  a  work  reoi  TtfloauTruv. 

114.  Masks  cskd  in  the  S.iTVRic  Dram.*. — The 
ma^ks  used  in  this  .species  of  the  Greek  dntma 
were  intendeil  to  represent  Satyrs.  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  tlie  ex- 
prt'ssion.s  of  the  countenances  and  form  of  their 
heads  may  easily  be  imagined  Pollux  only  men- 
tions the  gray-headed  .Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus.  and  the  iruzrroc,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  .Satyric  masks  ei'ber  resembled 
these,  or  were  sulficiently  expressed  .n  their  nanu  s, 
e.  g.,  the  Papposilenus  was  an  (»ld  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character.*  A  grotesque  mask 
of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  speci-  I 
mens  of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the  Townly  i 
iiallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  represented 
b«>loir. 


era!  modern  editions  of  that  poet,  as  in  the  edition 
published  at  Urbino  in  1726,  fol.,  and  in  that  oi 
Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains  reprcaei-<.a lions 
of  four  of  these  masks  prefixed  to  the  Andria 


Aa  legards  the  earliest  representations  of  tne 
regular  drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  h  i  Dioiiiedes'  that  masks  were  not  used,  but 
merely  il  e  gukrus  or  wig,  and  that  Kuscius  Gallus, 
about  the  year  100  B.C  ,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  use  of  masks.  Il  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  masks  had  been  used  long  bo- 
fore  that  tune  m  the  Atellaiia;,*  so  that  the  innova- 
tion of  Roscius  mu.st  have,  been  confined  to  the  reg- 
ular drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As 
for  the  forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  might  be  pre- 
aiimi'd  that,  being  introduced  from  (Jreece  at  so 
late  a  period,  they  had  the  same  defects  as  those 
iiseil  in  Greece  at  the  time  when  the  arts  were  in 
iLtir  decline,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
all  works  of  art,  and  the  paintings  of  Ilerculaneum 
and  PomptMi,  in  which  niiisks  are  represented  ;  for 
the  masks  appear  unnaturally  distorted,  and  the 
tnou^h  always  wide  open.  The  expressions  of  Ro- 
man writers  also  supjiort  this  supposition.*  We 
may  mention  here  that  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
Ten.iice  contain  representations  of  Roman  maaks, 
Uid  from  these  MSS.  they  have  been  copied  in  aev- 


1.  (Athen.,  x»».,  p.  BM.'— t  (CorapatB  Eieh»t*Jt.  D«  Dmn- 
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When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  take  off  their 
masks ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  .\tellanae  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so  •  Tlie  Roman  mimes  never 
wore  masks.    (  Vul.  Mimcb.)* 

PE'RTIC.X,  the  [K»le  used  by  the  AamMENsoREs, 
was  also  called  DKctupEnA  becaus*e  it  was  ten  feet 
long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  assigning  lands  to 
the  irM^mbersof  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial  plough.* 

PES  (Tof'f),  a  Foot.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
like  most  oilier  nations,  took  their  standards  of 
length  originally  from  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  the  names  which  were  thus  given 
to  the  measures  were  retained  after  the  measures 
themselves  had  been  determined  with  greater  nicety. 
The  foot  was  the  basis  of  their  whole  system  ol 
measures  of  length  ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Greek 
foot  is  easily  obtained  when  that  of  the  Roman  is 
known,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  latter 
first. 

I.  The  Roman  foot  —  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  fiKJt 
These  are,  I.  From  ancient  measures  still  in  exist 
ence ;  2.  From  mea.siireinents  of  known  di.^taiices 
along  roads;  3.  From  measurements  of  buildings; 
4.  From  the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capa 
city ;  and,  5.  From  measurements  of  a  degree  oi 
the  earth's  surface. 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  ancient 
measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once  give 
the  required  information.  But  these  measures  are 
found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They  ari  ol 
two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  gravestones, 
and  brass  or  iron  measures,  intended,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  used  as  measures.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  latter  would  probably  be  more  exact 
than  the  former,  and,  in  fact,  tlie  measures  on  the 
gravestones  arc  rudely  cut,  and  their  subdivisions 
are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  minute  accuracy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
il  would  be  absurd  to  euppose  thai  they  would  have 
been  made  very  far  wrong.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  would  have  about  a.s  much  accuracy 
as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on  stone  by  a  mason  from 
the  foot-rule  used  by  him  in  working.  Four  such 
measures  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
They  are  called  the  Statilian,  Cossutian,  iEbutian. 
and  Cap|>onian  feet.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
measured,  but.  unfortunately,  the  different  measure- 
ments gave  ditrerent  results.  Tlie  brass  and  iron 
foot-rules,  of  which  several  exist,  do  not  precisely 
agiee  in  length.  There  was  anciently  a  standard 
foot-measure  kept  in  •  "e  Capitol,  called  the  pes  mo- 
nctaitt,  which  was  probably  lost  at  the  burning  ol 
the  Capitol  under  Vitellius  or  Titua. 

2.  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obi  lined  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  dis- 

I.  (Fettut,  ■.  V.  Pennnata  Fahul»  — Maerob.,  Sat.,  i>.,  7.) — t 
(Compare  Fr.  Po  Ficoruiii,  DiMrrta'io  l)e  Urru  iccdick  vt  lig 
iini  umiicti  ant.  Rom.,  Kume,  1736  aoL*  1750,  4to.— Fr.  Stiara 
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•  canco  from  one  milestone  to  another  on  a  Roman 
road.  Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the 
diminution  of  error  which  always  results  from  de- 
lanniiuog  a  lesaer  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but 
both  are  autyeet  to  anoertainty  from  inmings  in 
tho  road,  and  fltHn  the  improbability  of  th(^  mile 
atones  having  been  laid  down  with  minute  accu- 
nefi  and  two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the 
former  nisde,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determininff 
the  poit  3  where  the  meaammnent  began  and  cmded, 
and  thfc  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  however, 
have  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Cassini,  who  meas- 
ured the  distance  from  Niraes  to  Naibonne,  and  by 
Riccioli  and  Cirimaldi,  who  measured  that  between 
Modetia  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by  Caaiini,  be- 
tween Aix  and  Anea. 

S.  The  measurement  of  bnildinga  is  rather  a  ver- 
ification of  the  value  of  thf^  foot  as  obtained  from 
oiher  sources  than  an  indc'|K!ndent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  haire  one  each  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Horatompedon  (hundred-fnoted)' 
ftom  the  width  of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case 
we  cannot  tell  exactly,  till  we  know  .siuncthuitr  of 
the  length  of  the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part 
of  the  fttmt  diie  meaamement  applies.  Again, 
thfre  is  tlin  ohtii'-k  in  the  Pinzza  del  Popolo  at 
Koine,  and  thu  i'  l.wiuiuun  ulx  lisk,  the  heights  of 
which  are  given  by  IMiny.*  But  the  aclu.il  lioights 
of  these  obelisks,  as  compared  with  Pliny,  would 
give  a  Tsdue  for  the  foot  altogether  diflbrent  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  the  num- 
bers in  Phny  arc  undoubtedly  corrupt.  An  inse- 
lioua  emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove  the  dif- 
fiflolty ;  but  it  is  obTioua  that  a  paasage  which  re- 
qidrea  a  conjeetnral  emendation  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  independent  authority.  There  is  another 
mode  of  dedii(*ing  the  value  of  the  foot  from  build- 
ings, of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. The  building  ia  meaamred,  and  the  length 
thus  obtained  ia  divided  by  the  supposed  value  of 
the  ancient  foot  (a.s  derived  frotii  other  evidence) ; 
and  if  a  remainder  be  Icil,  this  value  of  the  foot  is 
oonectcd  so  that  there  may  be  no  remainder.  It 
ia  a— nmed  in  thia  prooeaa  that  no  firactiona  of  feet 
were  allowed  in  the  dimenaiona  of  the  bofldtng,  and 
abo  that  the  plans  wer«j  worked  out  with  tlir  most 
ijiinute  exactness,  both  of  which  assumptions  are 
not  very  probable.  In  fact,  these  measurements 
have  given  different  values  for  the  foot.  "  Modem 
architects,"  says  Mr.  Hussey,  do  not  allow  that 
such  calculations  could  be  depended  on  in  modern 
buildings,  for  determining  the  true  length  uf  the 
measures  by  which  they  were  planned.  Nor  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildings  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic  churches 
and  cathedral-s,  found  to  agree  t  xiietly,  so  as  u> 
give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure."  On 
the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those  on 
roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  all  prob- 
ability, verj'  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  error  by  division 

4.  Villalpando  and  Eisensclmudi  have  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  fbot  from  the 
WoUd  content  of  the  congius  of  Vespasian.  (Vnl 
CoMGtL-8  )  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  ot  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  tlie  amphora  wa.s  a 
cubic  foot  {eiiL  Ampuoba),  the  process  is  to  multi- 
rly  the  cttntent  of  the  congius  by  8,  and  extract  the 
ube  root  of  the  product  But  this  process  is  very 
uncertain.  Kir>t,  there  ia  a  doubt  about  the  con 
lent  of  the  con^jius  it.self  (ru/  Libk.O;  then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  hUppo.M-d  that  the  content  of  the  con- 

1.  (PJ  uarch,  Pericl.,  13  ;  Cato,  (H.  N..  utn.,  O.J 
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gins  was  actually  adapted  with  pei'ect  .lecurao  u 
the  length  of  the  foot ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  larthei 
risk  of  error  in  reveiaiiif  this  process. 

5.  Some  French  geognoBen,  and  eapeeialliy  M 
Oosselin.  have  supposed  mat  the  ancient  astnii» 
mors  were  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdivisions 
of  such  a  circle.  The  results  of  M.  Ooeadin'a  cai> 
culations  agree  well  with  those  derived  from  other 
sources.  i3ut  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
agreement  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Greeks  am* 
Romans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  measures  on  such  scientific  princinlea ;  ani  it  ia 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  esteU 
ed,  there  should  be  no  aUliaion  to  it  in  mj  Of  tiw 
ancient  geographers. 

The  average  vahwa  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  various  source^  in  terms  of  tho  Engiiafa 
foot,  are  the  following : 

1.  From  ancient  niea."^ures  .    .    ,    .    ,  -971^ 

2.  From  itinerary  measurementa    .  .  -97062 

3.  From  meaamementa  of  buOdhiia  -96994 

4.  From  the  congius  -9832 

5  From  the  length  of  a  degree    .    .    .  9T24 

of  which  tlie  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depend- 
ed on ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  9708,  or 
11-6496  inehea,or  n^*1496  inches,  which  ^-tenmy 
take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot 

Cagnazzi,  whose  researches  are  said  by  .Niebuhr 
to  have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot  be- 
yond a  doubt,>  givea  it  a  greater  length  than  the 
above,  namely,  -80694  of  a  metre  ssrvmt  of  a  foot 
hut  this  calculation  is  objected  to  by  Bockh,  39  be 
ing  derived  by  a  process  not  perfectly  tnie  from  the 
vidue  of  the  pound,  and  as  being  confirmed  only  by 
oneexiating  meaaure,  and  also  as  beii«  at  vananoa 
with  the  vahie  of  the  Greek  foot,  ohtained  from 
independent  sources  *   736ckh'e  c^r  calculniKin 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wunn,  gives  a  value 
very  little  less  than  the  above,  namely,  131  I  .t  Pans 
linea  =  9704649  of  the  English  foot  =^11^466 
inches. 

The  Roman.'i  applied  the  uncial  division  (rn/.  Asj 
to  the  foot,  which  thus  contained  12  wnrnr,  whence 
our  mcke*;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbera  of  unciie  are  applied  to  the  paita 
of  the  foot.*  It  was  also  divided  into  16  disnti  (fin> 
>:er-brcadths) :  this  mode  of  division  was  used  es- 
pecially by  architects  and  land-surveyors,  and  ia 
found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  PolUx  (the  thumb),  which  is  used  m  roodera 
Latin  for  an  rnrh,  is  not  found  m  the  ancient  writers, 
but  Pliny*  uses  the  adjective  po//jcuri5  (ot  a  thumb's 
breadth  or  thickness).  Palmus  (a  hand-breadth? 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  foot,  containing  4  digid 
or3uncia\  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  laifR 
palmus  of  12  digiti  or  9  unciap.* 

I  be  following  measures  were  longer  than  tho 
foot.  Palmipu,  that  is,  palmus  tt  fM,  \i  feet,  or 
15  inches ;  euhitua,  \k  feet,  ia  seldom  med  in  Latin 
except  as  a  translation  oi  the  Greek  "rrnx^^.  {^^^ 
Cubitus.)  Vina  (the  arm)  is  used  by  later  wnters 
as  equivalent  to  cubitus ;  but  it  was  properly  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  ipyviu ;  Pliny  uses  it  fur 
the  whole  length  of  the  ovtatretebed  arma  firom  fia- 
;;er  to  finder  •  From  'he  anahiiry  of  the  ns  we  have 
also  diipoiidium  for  i2  Iiet,'  and  pts  scstrrtius  for 
feet.»  Passus  (a  pace),  5  feel.»  MtUe  passus,  5000 
feel,  or  a  mile.  (Kid.  MikUAaiuii.}  Graibw,  ^i 
passna.   iMga  or  Lnum  was  a  Oallie  meaawe  = 

1.  (Hiit.  of  R-me.  ii.,  p.  40T.)— 2.  (.Metroln^.  Uiitrr.ueb  .  p 
197.) — 3.  (Vrijr!  .Or  Rp  Stilit  ,  1,5  — PliM.,  11..N'.,  iivM.i,  II  . 
XIII.,  15.)— 4.  1 11,  N.  mil  .y  ;  XV..  24  :  1111,23. (— J.  il'l.n.U 
N..  XXI.,  (II.  N  ,  XVI.,  32,  40  — Comjjarc  S<r  nd  Vi»g, 

Kcl.,  Ill  .  lOS.)-  7.  (Colum.,  111.,  15,  4-c.)— 8.  ilAg  IB. f all* 
ikb.  Till.)— 0.  (ViuuT.,  I.,  14.— Ciilna^  v.,  1.) 
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lutiV iMMus  or  1)  mile*.'  StooM  ■rettfll  fiwnd  on  | 

'.ln'  roads  in  Frrfniie  with  distances  marked  on  thorn 
111  lyu^a.  Decempeda,  a  |X)lf  {pcrlica)  10  feet  long,  ^ 
wa-.  u.M'd  in  measuring  land  '  AcIum,  12  decem- 
podc,  ur  120  lecl.  {Vid.  Acrot.)  Tbe  fuUowing 
WUbb  rxhibit  the  Roann  neasares  or  length,  with 
llMir  valnM  in  English  fei-t  iim\  iiirhes : 

1.  Ordinary  Meainre*. 

Digitua            ...  -7S81 

Un'.ia   '9708 

Palmua   |  29124 

Pes   1           11  6498 

Palmipes   1|     1     2  5620 

Cubitus   U     1  6-4744 

%  Ln4  MmmrtM. 


1 

11M96 

2* 

3 

5  124 

5 

1 

1 

10  248 

10 

3 

8  490 

120 

38 

S 

69fi8 

5000  1618 


Grados  .  .  . 
Pfeasus  .  .  , 
Decempeda  .  . 
Actus  .... 
MOle  PnasiM  \ 

or  Milliarium  S  ' 

,  The  square  foot  (sm  quadratiu)  is  called  by  Froa* 
tiaw  csMCriilBt.  aod  bjr  DoMhhis  emoraetut.  Fron> 

tinus  applirs  the  tcmi  qnadratus  to  the  cubic  fool. 
The  principal  sqcan;  measure  was  the  jugerum  of 
MOfeetliy  120.    {Vid  J  t  o  >:  rum.) 

Some  have  concluded,  frran  the  measurements  oT 
Inildings,  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  «)f  Domitian,  which  W'urin  accounts  for 
by  supposing  that  the  pet  trninr!,ilis,  afU?r  being  de- 
stniyrd  in  tlie  tir<-  umici  I'liu^.,  was  restored  by  D«>- 
mittan  in  a  careless  manner.  Both  tbe  iaot  and  tiie 
rxplanation.  however,  appear  to  be  very  dooblfuL 

H.  The  Greek  foot. — We  havo  no  ancient  measures 
1  y  which  to  determine  llie  Icnijtii  of  ilie  Greek  foot, 
but  we  have  the  general  testiinooy  of  ancient  wri- 
ters that  it  was  to  tbe  lUimaii  in  tbe  ratio  of  25 .  24. 
The  Greek  stadium,  which  oontamed  600  Greek 
feet  said  by  Roman  writers  to  contain  625  Ho- 
nan  fi^et ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or  5000  feet, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia,  or  4800  feet; 
both  of  these  calculations  give  the  above  ratio  of 
1ft :  34.*  If,  theref«ire.  tbe  Roman  foot  was  -0708 
of  the  English,  the  Greeit  fool  was  eqoal  to  1-01185 
feet,  or  12-135  inches. 

This  value  i.s  confirmed  by  lli"  measurement 
of  the  Parthenon.  •*  Stuart,"*  says  Mr.  Hussey, 
"  measured  the  upper  step  of  the  basement  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform  on  which  the  pil- 
brs  stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part  of  the  building 
where  we  should  expect  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  taken  if  the  name  Hecalompe<lon  was 
really  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  dimensions.  He 
found  the  width  of  tbe  front  to  be  101  feet  1-7  inch- 
es, the  length  of  the  aide  227  feet  7  05  inches  ;  and 
nxncv  tliesc  two  quantities  are  very  nearly  in  the  ra- 
tio of  100  to  22.5,  he  inferred  that  the  two  sides 
really  contained  these  two  numbtTs  of  feet.  From 
this  he  calculated  the  value  of  the  loot,  from  the 
fVont  12137  inches,  from  the  side  12139  inches: 
of  which  the  greatest  exceed.^  the  value  L'iven  atxn  e 
by  only  003  uf  an  inch."  Other  measurements  of 
Ihe  Faitbeoon  and  of  other  huiMings  at  Athens  tend 
10  the  aauM  result. 

Straho,  however,*  quotes  fWm  PKriyhltts  a  eateu- 
lation  which  wnuUl  make  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot  equal,  hut  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  there  is  a 
nistake  in  this  statement.  Plutarch  again*  says 
aipraaaly  that  the  mile  w  a  UuU  Ium  thun  8  stadia. 


which  would  five  a  rather  amaller  rath,  ttan  thai 

of  24  2.'>  for  the  ratio  of  the  Roman  to  the  (Jreeh 
loot  It  IS  on  the  autho'ity  of  this  pawige  thai 
H(x;kh  gives  the  value  above  mentioned  fui  the  Ro 
man  foot.  according  to  the  aupposition  already 
noticed,  a  slight  dimlnutkm  took  place  in  the  Ro 
man  foot,  this  would  account  for  the  difTerenc? 
But  perhaps  we  oi^^ht  not  to  consider  this  solitary 
passage  of  aulBeleDt  weight  to  inflnenoa  the  cabm* 
lation. 

Tbe  Greeks  used  different  standards  at  difRirent 

places  and  at  different  times  The  fmit  wliirh  geti- 
erally  prevailed  over  Greece  was  that  by  w  bicii  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  was  measured  (r/</  SrAnii'M), 
w  hich  was  tbe  one  we  have  been  speakmg  of,  and 
which  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  used  at  Ath 
ens  m  her  best  days.  Hyginus-  mentions  this*  fou> 
as  being  used  in  Cyrene  under  the  name  of  I'tole 
meius 

The  fuliowiag  table  represents  tbe  parts  and  mui 
liplea  of  tbe  Greek  foot : 


6pfi66(jpov 


JL 


1 


I.  tAmimn.  Marc.,  sri.,  II.— Itin.  Antnnm.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pro 
lilL,«.tTw— PalJ«i..ii..  lit.  l3.)-«.  (I'lm.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  S3,  108. 
.-Cmw.,  v..  I.— 'Njr^  iii.,  Wv— Suate.  f.  m.}  i.  (Aali|. 


•7584 
1  5168 
3  0336 
0-087S 
7n4 

1  0  135 

mryfti   .    .    .  li  1  16612 

m>y6w   .    .   .  U  •            I  3-168 

-'/X^i    .    .    .  U  1  6  2016 

^^ua      .    .  3k  2  6:»36 

SOm    .   .   .  4|  4  0*^8 

imwu  ...  0  6  0  81 

itAatuK.   .  .  10  10  185 

uiiiin  ....    60  SO  81 

r:?uOiM)v      .100  88  2  16 

artldiov  .    .      600  90S  9 

iiavXoc  .    .     1200  404  1  6 

The  iuKTv?.i>^  (a  (inger-breadth)  answers  to  t;e 
Roman  digitut :  the  KuvtM^^  {knutkU)  was  2  tinger- 
breuiths :  the  naXatar^,  which  was  also  called  tho 
muloMrriff,  i&pov,  dox/iv-  or  Sa€Tv>.o66xiui,  was  a 
hand-breadth.  The  opdodupov  was  the  length  of  the 
oiKMi  hand.  TTie  ?.t\uc  was  a  apan  from  the  thumb 
to  the  fore-finder .  t!ic  a^rtfinjifi  a  ."ipan  from  the 
thumb  to  the  little  iinger.  The  :rv^/<v  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle-joints,  tbo 
Tvy6v  from  the  elbow  to  the  first  joint  of  the  finger, 
the  -vxi  f  (cubit)  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
finders.  Uf  this  measure  there  were  two  size-*,  tho 
fiiT(u»i  and  the  royal  \  the  latter  was  3  linger- 
breadths  longer  than  the  other,  which  would  nakn 
it  nearly  20 J  inches. 

The  square  measures  of  the  Greeks  were  the 
rrorf,  or  square  Uroi,  the  Jpoipa  r=2500  square  feet, 
and  the  K^tdpov  =4  arura;  =10,000  square  feet. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-measures,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  aocieot  whteis. 
The  Samian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  IS  known,  from  the  length  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit  as  derived  from  tho  Niloineler  (namely, 
17-74278578  inches),  to  have  contained  1 1  82852384 
inches,  or  more  than  1 1|  inches.  A  hwger  foot  than 
the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been  need  la 
\s\.\.  Miiinr  Heron*  names  the  royal  or  Philsete- 
rian  lout  as  being  16  tinger-brt  adihs,  and  the  Italian 
as  13).  and  he  also  mentions  i  mile  {lUXiov)  vt 
5400  Italian  or  4500  royal  feet.  Ideler  suppcMes 
that  the  Italian  foot  means  the  common  Roagaa, 
ami  the  royal  a  Greek  foot  larger  than  the  common 
standard,  corresponding  to  the  stadiuip  of  7  to  ttie 
mile,  which  had  been  introdneed  befora  Hemni 


1.  (D»  CMrfik  Afr.,    m.y*.  (Ds 
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PHALANOA. 


PHALKRA. 


tune,  aunely,  the  tenth  century.  The  Pes  Drum- 
tKM.  or  foot  of  Drusus,  contained  13i  Roman  inch- 
es =  13  1058  English  inches.  It  was  used  beyond 
the  boundancb  ut  Italy  for  measurinff  land,  and  was 
tlie  standard  MBOng  the  Tungri  m  Lower  Ger- 
many.* 

PE'SSULUS.    {Vid.  Jahua,  p.  5S6.) 

PESSOI  (jTf  cCTo/)    (  Vid  Latrowcoli.) 

PETALISMOS  (~£7a/.jo/iof).  ( Vid.  Bahiscmknt. 
Obb».  p.  135 ) 

PETASUS.   (Fti{.  PiLCUS.) 

PETTTOR.  (F«i.  Aoroa.) 

PETATIKIST.f:.    {Vid.  PETunuM.) 

PETAURUM  (TT{ravpov;  -rtTcvpov)  is  said  by  the 
Ureek  grammarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board  on 
whicb  fowls  roosled.'  We  also  find  the  name  of 
peCnrnim  in  the  Roman  games,  and  eonsiderelde 
ilotibt  has  arisen  respecting  its  menninrr.  it  spems, 
liowever,  to  have  been  a  board  moving  up  and  down, 
with  a  person  at  each  end,  and  supported  in  the 
middle  something  like  our  seesaw ;  only  it  appears 
to  have  been  much  longer,  and,  eonsequently,  went 
to  a  proalcr  height  than  is  common  among  us. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
thoee  who  eihihited  were  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground ;  but  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  so  wen  with  the  passa- 
ges of  sncient  aulhora  as  the  one  previously  nifn- 
tioned.*  The  persons  who  took  part  in  itiis  game 
were  caUed  pciaunsia:  or  petauristarii  ;  but  this 
name  seems  to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a 
wider  signification.* 

PETO  RllITU.M.  a  four-wht'-lffl  carriage,  wliich, 
like  the  Esskuum,  was  adopted  by  ihc  Romans  in 
imitation  of  the  Oauls.*  It  difftred  from  the  Har- 
KAMAZA  in  being  uncovered.  Its  name  ia  obvious- 
'ycompounded  of  pclor,  four,  and  rit,  a  wheel.  Fe-s- 
us,*  in  (  xplaining  this  otymoloi;),  observes  that  pc- 
TT  meant  four  in  Oscan  and  m  .Eolic  Greek.  There 
s  no  reason  to  queetion  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
hut,  sirifc  pelor  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
languages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived the  nanif.  together  with  the  fa-shion  of  this 
vehicle,  from  the  Uauls.  Gellms^  expressly  says 
that  it  is  a  Oallie  word. 

•PHAGRUS  (^(iypoc).  trailed  by  Pliny  the  Pag^ms, 
d  specica  of  fish,  the  Sparus  I'agrus,  L.,  called  in 
English  the  .St  i  Dream  or  Braize. 

*PHACOS  {fanifU  the  Cieer  iau,  or  Lentil. 
*'  Stackhoose,**  sajrs  Adams.  seems  to  stand  alone 
in  making  it  to  be  the  Errum  rrrilja  The  Lens  pains- 
tru,  ^a«<if  6  kiti  tuv  re'/.ftuTuv,  Dioscor.,  seems  to  Ik; 
generally  admitted  to  he  the  Lcmna  minor,  or  Lesser 
DockVmeat.  Tbe^of'lvdtffdf  of  Theophrastusis 
the  DeUeMoB  Caiiaxr^  aocording  to  Sprengel.** 

•PHALiENA  {fMvay,  the  Whale.  {VU.  Ba- 

■II-  Au  insect  referable  to  the  genus  Phalana, 
or  Moths.  "  THe  Pauw,"  says  Adams, "  makes  the 
^oMy^  of  PhOe  to  be  the  ^tMva.  It  sppears, 
Itowever.  with  more  propriety,  to  be  referable  to  the 

PH  A  LANG  A  or  PALAN6A*  (^dXayO>  any  long 

oyUndrical  piece  of  wood,  but  especially, 
1.  Trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  or  portions  of 

tlirni,  cut  as  articles  of  merchandise  The  .•Ethio- 
pians presented  to  the  King  of  Persia  diijKoain^ 
fSiayyaf  idtvov,  "  200  pieces  of  ebony."* 


(HuMev  i>n  Ancient  Weighu,  &.r.,  AppriiJix. — Wann,  De 
Pono»  tap. »)  auU  ".— Biirkh's  Mftrulifj.  Unicrnuch..  p.  196,  Ac. 
— Idelei,  lAnRcn-  «ind  FlUi  lK-n-maMe.  —  Frtrct,  ObMnratiooi 
141  Id  mppnrt  ilea  mttum  Urtrcqtles  et  Ues  m^rare*  RotnklOM, 
M4ai.  <1«  rAcnd.  d'loicnp.,  t.  xxiv.,  p  Ml,  &c.)— S.  (Haifah., 
■  v.-  PuUui,  Oaom.,  x..  IM.)— 3.  (LnciL  an.  Feat.,  t.  T.  Patett- 
lilt— Juv.^  a».  —  MMt.,  xi.,  51,3  -  Miu.il  ,  T..  433.)  —4. 
:i>NBpw«  F«tn>o.,M.>— 4.  (Haf.,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  lOi  t-6.  (•.  t.)— 7. 
tmtn  10.1— t-  (Nw.  MsmU.,  p.  168.  cd  Mmom  i~9.  (Hmd^ 


8.  Trunelieon^  said  to  have  btoi  first  used  r 
battle  by  the  AfKeans  in  fl^Uflf  egainsi  the  Egjp^ 

tians.' 

3.  Poles  used  to  carry  burdens  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  p  .07,  or  so  as  to  com> 
bine  the  strength  of  two  or  more  mdividuals.  Ths 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  fkmUmgrn- 
ni',*and  also  hnaphori,  trfraphori,  &c  ,  according  as 
they  worked  in  p  irtic-i  of  six.  four,  or  two  persons. 
The  poles  were  marked  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
straps  which  passed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  work- 
men were  so  iixed  at  the  divisiona,  that  eseh  bud 
sustained  an  equal  share  of  tlie  burden.' 

4.  Rollers  placed  under  ships  to  move  them  oit 
dry  land,  so  as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  or  into 
the  water  (do«^rcot««%/v^*>.  This  was  effected 
eKher  by  making  use  of  the  oars  as  levers,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fastening  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
cables  with  a  noose  {firipivdo^),  against  which  the 
sailors  pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  ooi 
canal  navigation,*  or  by  the  nae  of  machines.* 

The  tnink  of  the  wild  olive  (Korivor)  served  to 
make  such  rollers,'  and  on  the  occasion  here  re- 
ferred to,  a  phalanx  made  uf  this  tree  was  erected 
upon  a  tomb  instead  of  a  eliMe  eoliumi.  ttoitari 
were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  man  wiH^tT- 
Tj  engines  ;*  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  eondode 
tliat  eoUitnns  of  marble  and  other  enortnous  stones 
designed  for  building  were  transported  from  the 
quarry  by  the  aame  process. 

If  from  the  earliest  periods  the  Greeks  were  fa 
miliar  with  the  use  of  rollers  ranged  in  long  soc 
cession  and  moving  [laralh  l  to  one  anottier.  it  iiugh» 
be  expected  that  the  term  phalanx  would  be  used  bj 
them  metaphorically.  We,  accordingly,  not  ool) 
find  it  appUed  to  denote  the  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  which  are  placed  beside  one  another  like  so 
many  rollers,  but  in  the  Iliad*  the  lines  of  soldiers 
ranged  in  close  order,  and  following  one  another, 
are  often  eatled  by  the  eame  expressive  appellation, 
and  hence  arose  the  subsequent  established  use  of 
the  term  in  reference  to  the  Greek  army.  (Vtd. 

Armv,  (jBKKK.) 

*PUALANG  ION  (^aJLayytof),  "  a  class  of  veoo- 
moos  spiders,"  sajrs  Adams,  "  several  apedes  of 

which  are  described  hy  Xicander.  These  Sprangei 
attempts  to  deiennuu',  hut  his  coiiolustuus  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  He  does  not  refer  any  of  them 
to  the  genua  PkaUaigwrnt  L.  Stackhouae  concludes 
that  the  fak&yyuuf  of  Theophrastua  inehadea  the 

Aranea  ariculana  and  the  A  Tarantula;  the  fhl 
mer,  however,  is  an  .American  species,  and,  cooM 
quenlly,  inadmissible." 

PHALAR'ICA.    (SHASTA,  p.  489.) 

PHAL'ERA  (^aXapm),  a  boss,  dtso,  or  ereseent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold."  and  beautifully 
wrought,  so  as  to  be  highly  prized."  Omanienis  oi 
this  description,  being  used  in  pairs,  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  except  in  the  phiral  number.  The 
names  for  them  are  evidently  formed  from  the  term 
^dXoc,  which  is  explained  under  Galea,  p.  -166 
Beaides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  tlie  helmet,  sim- 
ilar deooratioos  weie  sometimes,  though  very  rar^ 
ly,  worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of  their  dress 
or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breaat.**  Hie  negro 
slaves  who  were  kept  liy  opulent  Romans  wore 
them  suspended  round  their  necks.'*  Also  the  tiara 
of  the  King  of  Perain  was  that  adorned."  But  we 

I.  (Pliiu,  n.  N  ,  vii.,  36,  ».  37.)— S.  (GIom.  Ant.,  t.  t.)  — 1 
(Viirur..  s.,  3,  6.)-4.  (Drunck,  Anal..  lii^J^^ApaU.  Rhsri^ 
i.,  S7»-389.)-4.  (Orph.,  Ar^ua..  SS»^«,  1^473.)— 8.  {Bw. 
cum.,  I.,  iv.. i.y-7.  (ApatU  Rkod.,  ii., 6a-M8.-8dML  inks.: 
-«.  (Cm.,  BeU.  Ci*.,  ii..  iO.)-S.  (itr.,SM,  «l,  SJt,  4S7.)-ie 
(Herod.,  i.,  913.— Athen..  lii..  p.  5A0  —  CUudiM,  Epti?.,  34.)— 
II.  (Cic.Vcrr..  11.,  la.j— 12.  (Cumpar*  Houu.  n.,iTi ,  IM. 
(Vu^^^B^^,SM,4SS.>-14.  (8iHtaa..Ntio,IO)-tf 
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most  fdinninnly  reacl  of  phaletie  as  ornaments  at- 
tachi'il  to  llie  harness  of  horses,'  especially  about 
the  head  (u/trpKT^ia  ^Xapd*),  and  often  worn  as 
Mndanui  (pauUu^),  so  as  to  produce  a  tenifio  ef- 
nset  when  shaken  hy  the  rapid  fflotions  of  tho  hoiae 
{turhantur  pfinUra-*).    These  ornaments  were  often 
bestowed  upon  horseineu  by  the  liuman  generals  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  AantUt  the  Tobqdbs  the 
hasta  pura  {vid.  Hasta,  p.  490),  and  the  crown  of 
gold  'vid.  Corona),  in  order  to  make  a  puhHe  and 
pcnmnent  acknowledgment  of  bravery  and  merit.* 
PHAU'ETKA  {^ptrpa,  ap.  Herod,  lyaperptuw),  a 
QohPW.   A  qniver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  the  btiw.    ( Vid.  Aacos.)   It  was, 
consequently,  part  of  the  attire  of  erery  nation  ad- 
dicted to  archery     Virgil  applies  to  it  thr  t  jKthets 
CrtMtMy  XrycM,  fkroMta  ,**  Ovid  mentions  the  phare- 
trmhu  Chta  ;*  Herodotos  represents  it  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians  *    Females  also 
assumed  the  quiver,  together  with  the  bow,  as  in 
the  case  of  lUf.  Amazons,*  and  of  tlius<'  Spartan, 
Tyrian,  and  Tbnician  virgins  who  were  fond  of 
hunting,  and  wore  boots  (mil.  Gomoainrs,  Paao) 
and  other  appropriate  articles  of  dress      On  the 
same  prmciple,  the  quiver  is  an  attribute  of  certain 
divinitif's,  viz  ,  of  Apollo,"  Diana,'*  Hercules,'*  and 
Cnpid.'*  The  quiver,  like  the  bow-case  (mi.  Coav- 
ros),  was  principally  made  of  hide  or  leather,**  and 
wa^^  adorned  with  gold'*  (fiMm/fl"),  painting,'*  and 
braiding  (iroXv^onTw'*).    It  had  a  lid  (rru/ia»*),  and 
was  suspended  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt 
(vid.  Baltics),  passing  over  the  breast  and  behind 
the  back.*^   Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  hip,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  sword  (vid.  Gla- 
Dios),  and  consequently,  ad  Pindar  says,  "  under 
the  elbow'""  or  "  under  the  arm"  (vjruAeviov**).  It 
WW  worn  thus  by  the  Scythians**  and  by  the  Egyp- 
ti«nit,**  and  is  so  represented  in  the  annexed  (igure 
ft'*  thi  Amason  Dinomacbe,  eopied  from  a  Onek 
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Tase.'  The  left-hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is 
from  one  of  the  .Egina  marbles.  It  is  the  statue 
of  an  Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low.  but  with  the 
opening  towards  hte  right  elbow,  ao  that  it  would  ha 
necessary  for  him,  in  taking  the  arrows,  to  pass  liis 
hand  behind  his  body  in.stead  ul  before  it.  To  this 
fashion  was  opposed  tlic  Cretan  luelhod  oi  carrjiog 
the  quiver,  which  is  ejtemplified  in  the  woodcut,  p. 
245,  and  is  miiformly  seen  in  the  anetent  atatues 
of  Diana.  There  was  an  obvious  necessity  tint 
the  quiver  should  be  so  hung  that  the  arrows  laighi 
be  taken  from  it  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  this  end 
would  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  the  three  positiona 
described.  The  warrior  made  the  arrows  rattle  in 
his  quiver  as  a  method  of  inspiring  fear  * 

PHARMACEUTICA  C^ai^aKcvriKij),  sometimes 
called  4>apfiaKeia,*  is  defined  by  Galen*  to^  be  that 
part  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  cures 'diseases 
by  ineans  of  drugs,  6ia  ^apudKuv,*  and  fiMtoed,  ao- 
cording  to  Cclsus.'  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
whole  science,  or,  more  properly,^  of  that  called 
Therapeotiea.  (Fill.  Tbbbapbixtica.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  tho  medi* 
cinca  used  by  the  ancients,  it  is  in  most  eases  08^ 
less  to  inquire  ;  the  lapse  of  ages,  loss  of  records, 
change  of  language,  and  ambiguity  of  description, 
have  rendered  great  part  of  the  learned  reseandM* 
<m  the  subject  unsatisfactory;  and,  indeed,  we  an 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  many  of  the  medicines  em- 
ployed even  by  Hippocrates  and  (  lalen  It  is,  how- 
ever,  clearly  shown  by  the  earliest  records,  that  tho 
ancients  were  in  poeaeaakm  of  many  powerful  rem- 
edies  ;  thus  Melampus  of  Argos,  one  of  the  moat 
ancient  Greek  physicians  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, is  said  to  have  cured  Iphu  lus,  one  of  thn 
Argonauts,  of  atehli^  by  administering  the  rust  (ui 
tesquioxide)  of  iroB  h)  wlne  for  ten  daya  and  the 
same  physician  used  the  black  hellebore  as  a  purge 
on  the  daughters  of  King  Proelus,  who  were  afflict- 
ed With  melaiieholy.  opium,  or  a  preparation  of 
the  poppy,  was  certainly  known  in  the  earliest 
age.s ;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen  mixed  with 
wuie,  and  g.ive  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus,  under 
the  expressive  name  of  v^rrnUfc.'  to  away 
their  catea,  and  increase  their  hilarity;  and  this 
conjecture  (says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  "  Phannacotoyia") 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  the  mpnv- 
Sec  of  Homer  was  o!)iained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  (or  laudanum) 
has  been  ealled  **  ThOaic  tincture,"  Gorrams,  how- 
ever, in  his  "DcfinitionesMedicae."'*  thinks  that  the 
herb  alluded  to  was  the  "  Enula  Campana,"  or  Ele- 
campane, which  is  also  called  "  Helenium,"  with  a 
traditional  reference  (as  is  supposed)  to  Helen's 
name.  There  is  reason  to  helieve.that  the  pegan 
piiesthood  were  under  the  influence  of  some  pow- 
erful  narcotic  during  the  display  of  their  oracnlu 
povrera.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  it  might  be  the  Lnuro- 
cerMu$,  bat  the  effects  produced  (says  Dr.  Pans) 
woqM  seem  to  reeemUe  rather  thoae  of  opium,  oi 
perhaps  of  stramonium,  than  of  the  prussic  (or  hy- 
drocyanic) acid.  The  sedative  powers  of  the  Lac 
tuea  saitva.  Of  iettoce,  were  known  also  in  the 
earliest  limes :  among  the  lables  of  antiquity,  we 
read  that,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  Venus  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  of  letlure^  to  h\\  her  grief  and  re- 
press her  desires ;  and  we  are  told  that  (.iaieu,  m 
the  deeUne  of  life,  sufihred  much  ftom  morbid  >  igi- 
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nuce,  oni  J  he  liad  recourse  to  eating  a  kttoce  er- 
ery  evcntne,  which  cured  him.'  The  SeiUa  mariti- 
ma  (sea  onion  or  squill)  was  administered  in  cases 
of  Uro{i3y  by  the  I^gyptians,  under  the  mystic  title 
of  the  Eye  of  Typlion.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
nedioines  of  antiquity  were  hemlock  and  hcUeburc. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  plant  which  we  dennminatc  Conium, 
Kuveiov,  or  CwHta,  was  reaUy  the  poison  usually  ad- 
ministered at  the  Athenian  ezeootiom ;  and  Pliny 
iirorma  us  that  the  won!  Ciruta  among  the  ancifnts 
was  not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant, 
but  of  vcgctatdc  poisons  in  grncral.  Dr  Mead* 
thinks  that  the  Athenian  poison  was  a  combination 
of  active  sohstanoes :  perhaps  that  described  by 
Thcophrastus*  as  the  invention  of  Thrasyas,  which 
was  said  to  cause  death  without  pain,  and  into 
which  cicuta  and  poppy  entered  as  ingredients.  It 
was  used  as  a  poison  by  the  people  of  Masoilia  also.* 
Its  poisonoua  efltets  were  thoof 'it  to  arise  from  its 
extreme  coldness,  and  tliPrcCnro  Pliny*  says  that 
they  can  be  prevented  by  dnnkm;;  wme  immediate- 
ly after  the  hemlock  has  been  taken  Lucretius,* 
however,  tells  us  Uutt  goals  eat  H  with  imponity.  and 
get  fkt  upon  it. 

Of  hellebore  there  were  two  kinds,  the  white 
(  Veralrum  album)  and  the  black  (HellcLorus  nigcr) ; 
the  former  of  wbicli,  as  Galen  tells  us,^  is  always 
meant  by  the  word  'EXkttopof,  when  osed  alone 
without  either  of  the  above  epithets.  A  description 
of  hulh  these  medicines  m.iy  be  found  in  Tlirophras- 
tus.  Hul.  i'lani.,  ix.,  11.  —  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med., 
iv.,  150,  161,  I4S,  149— Plin  .  H.  N.,  xxv.,Sl,  dtc. 
The  former  acted  as  an  emetic,*  the  latter  as  a  pur- 
gative* The  plant  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
curing  melancholy,  insanity,  &c  ,  and  Anticyra  was 
recommended  to  all  persons  afflicted  with  these  com- 
plaints, either  because  the  Mack  helMwre  grew  there 
in  gt eater  plenty  than  elsewhf'rt\  or  because  it  could 
there  he  taken  with  greater  salety.  Hence  the  fre- 
•jncnt  allusions  to  this  town  among  the  ancient 
chissical  writers,  and  naviget  Antieifram  meant  to 
say  that  the  person  was  mad.**  Persons  in  good 
health  als..  tc<ik  the  white  hellfhorc  to  clear  and 
sharpen  th»  ir  intellect,  as  Carncadcs  is  said"  to 
ha>e  dont  when  alwut  to  write  a  book  against  Zc- 
no.'*  for  many  centuries  it  was  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  and  is  praised  by  Aretaus,"  Celsos,** 
and  several  other  writers ;  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  however.  aAer  Christ,  it  appears  to  have 
fsllen  completely  into  disuse,  as  Asclepiudotus  is 
mentioned  by  Photius'*  aslmviny  particalarly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  soooess  m  reviving  the  em- 
ployment of  it. 

Another  celebrated  medicine  in  ancient  (and,  in- 
deed, in  modem)  times  was  the  Thbbuca,  of  which 
■  farther  account  is  given  under  tliat  name.  Some 
of  their  medicines  were  most  absurd ;  we  have  not 
room  here  to  give  specimens  of  them,  but  Ihey  may 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Cato  and  Plmy, 
bot  tilso  in  those  of  Celsus,  Alexander  TralUauus, 
dec.,  and  even  Galen  himself  Of  these  errors, 
however,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  indulgent  when 
we  remember  the  ridiculous  preparations  that  kept 
their  places  in  our  own  pharmacopoeias  tiU  compar- 
■tivdy  within  a  few  years.  

I.  (Cr.  Cell.,  II*  Medic,  ii.,  3i2.)— 3.  (MM.han.  Aocouot  of 
foumm,  Emr  4.)— S.  (Ui«t.  Plant.,  it.,  17.)— 4.  (Val.  Mu.,  ii., 
1 «  7.)-3.  (Ii.  N.,  zsxT.,  06.)— «.  (r.,  S07.)— 7.  (CmwRt.  aJ 
tfipixjct.,  Apbor.,  lib.  v.,  »pn.  1,  torn,  vrli.,  B.,  pk  fSl.)  — 8. 

KlL  xm.,  13  )— U  (Ibid.)  — 10.  (Ovid,  «z  Ponto.  iv.,  3,  ft3.— 
'lit.,  II..  III.,  83,  106.— D«  Art«  Poet.,  IOO.«-Fn«.,  iv.,  10. 
— Jqt  .  «iii.,  «7.— Plul.,  Da  Cohih.  Ira,  &c.)  —  11.  (CMl.,  1.  c) 
—18.  Comimm  Plm.,  1.  c— V«l.  Max.,  viii.,  7,  (>  3.— P«tniB.,  c. 
88.— Iprtiiilian,  Dp  Animo,  c.  8.— St.  Jerome,  Comment,  i.  in 
Epi«'.  ul  Ua'.sl.  turn.  IV.,  pi.  i.,  p.  2.13,  fd.  Ucnrd.)— 13.  (Dc  Ca- 
nt. Moil).  Djuturn.,  I.,  c  a,  p.  SOS:  c.  S,  p  104  ;  e.i,p.  317, 
Jbc  .  rd.  K>ihn  )  - 14.  (Da  MUie..  iL^  ll:  aLT—IA. 
(B;)lici^.,  Cod.,dOO.) 
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Many  of  the  ancient  physleia**  base  writteu  sc 

the  subject  of  drugs ;  the  following  list  cootaiM 

probably  the  titles  of  all  the  tn^atises  that  am  Cfr 
tant :  1.  11^  ^apatUuv,  "  De  Kemedtis  Pnrganti- 
bus S.  Uepi  iSkJieeoptqtod,  -  De  Veratri  Usa" 
(these  two  works  are  found  among  the  collection 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  bot  srr 
twth  8puriiiii>')  :  3.  Dioscorides,  II/^u  T/vr  'la-fH- 
*'  De  Materia  .Medica,"  in  live  books  (one  of  tht 
most  valuable  and  celebrated  medical  treatises  of 
antiquity) ;  4.  Id.,  Flfp/  'KvTroplarux'.  '.\Tr?.ov  re  KOt 
ivvHiruv,  ^apfiuKuv,  "  Dc  Facile  ParabUibus,  tarn 
Simplicibus  qtiam  Conifjositus,  .Medieamentis,"  in 
two  books  (perhaps  spurious*) ;  5.  Marcellus  Side* 
ta,  larptKu  mpi  'i.t^^Mw,  **De  Renediis  ex  Pisei- 

hus  ;"  G  Galen,  Tlepi  Kp<iaru(  «oi  ^wofiru^  rCn 
'Ajt/.ui'  <^aiifinsuv,  "  De  Simplicium  Medicamento- 
rum  Temperamentis  et  Facultatibos,"  in  eleven 
hooks ;  7.  Jd-t  Uepi  Iwdioutf  ^apftiguif  rwv  mmrm 
T^irowr.  De  Oompeeitkme  Medieamentomm  seen»> 
<!inii  Locos."  in  ten  books  ;  8.  Id.,  Uepi  Iv.^i-iuf 
<^i!j)ui:Kuv  Tuv  Kara  Tivti,  "  De  Compositione  Medi> 
camentorum  secundum  Genera,"  in  seven  books; 
9  Id.,  Uepi  lijf  rwy  KoAtm&rniv  *apfiuitu»  Asms* 
ftt<ji,   De  Purganthim  Medieamentomm  Pkenhate** 

(perhaps  spuriou.s') ;  10.  Oribasius,  Zrvayuyai  "lar- 
lUKai,  "  CoUecta  .Medicinalia,"  a  compdati(»n  which 
consisted  originally  of  seven^  books  according  m 
Photius,*  or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two :  of 
these  we  possess  at  present  rather  more  than  one 
third,  five  of  which  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fif- 
teenth) treat  of  Materia  Medica  ;  11.  Id.,  'KvwuptO' 
TO,  **  Eoporista  ad  Eunapium,"  or  "  De  facile  V^m- 
hilihn!^,"  in  four  books,  of  which  the  second  con- 
tains an  alphabetical  list  of  drugs  ;  12.  M,  £i'»o^.c, 
"  .Synopsis  ad  Eiistathium,"  an  abridgment  of  his 
larger  work,  in  nine  books,  of  which  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  are  upon  the  subject  of  extemaE 
and  internal  remedies  ;  13  Paulus  .f'gineta,  'Eri- 
rtyi7f  'InrpiKi/c  liiC'Ata  'KTra,  "  Coinp-  iidii  .Mulici 
I.ibri  S«ptem,"  of  which  the  last  treats  ol  me»li- 
cines ;  14.  Joannes  Aotuarius,  *'  De  Medicameoto- 
rum  Conpositioiie,"  in  two  boeiks  (traoslaled  ftoas 
the  Greek,  and  only  extant  in  Latin) ;  1.5  Xicolaus 
.Myrepsus,  "  Aniuiotarium"  (also  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  translation ) ;  16.  Calo,  "  De  Ke  Kustica," 
contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  vn> 
riotts  parts ;  17.  Cdsus,  *■  De  Medieina  Libri  Oeto.'* 
of  which  the  fifth  treats  of  different  sorts  of  medi 
cines  ;  18.  Twelve  books  of  Pliny's  "  Histona  Nat- 
uralis"  (from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second)  are 
devoted  to  Materia  Medioa;  19.  Scribooios  I^aigna, 
"  Compositiones  Medieamentorom  ;*'  SO.  Apulehn 
Barbarus,  "  Herbarium,  sen  do  Medicsminihus  Hor- 
harum 21  Sextus  Placiius  Papyriensis, "De  .Med- 
icamentis  ex  Animaltbus  83.  Maroelloa  Empiri- 
cus,  "  De  Medicamentta  Empiricis,  Physicis,  ac  Ra- 
tionalibus."  The  works  of  the  Arabic  ph3rsicians 
on  this  subject  (though  their  contrihulions  to  .Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Chemistry  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  their  writings)  it  would  be  out  of  plaee 
here  to  enumerate. 

♦APMA  KQN  or  ♦APMAKEl'Al  rP.\#H',  an  in- 
dictmt'nt  against  one  who  caused  ilie  ili  ath  of  an- 
other by  poison,  whether  given  with  mtent  to  kill 
or  to  Obtain  undue  inllnenoe.*  It  was  tried  by  tlie 
court  of  .\reopagii.s.  That  ths  malicious  inte<it 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  crime,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  exjiressions  U  rr/wto  c^.  ii  hit- 
SonX^c  «a2  spotfovAfc,  in  Antiphon.*  The  puniali> 
ment  was  death,  bat  might  (no  doobt)  be  mitigated 


1.  (Vid.  Choulant,  "IIsndliiK-h  dor  Biicherkund*  (TIr  die  XI 
tcre  M<-aiiin,"  Uipz.,  8»o.  )— 3.  {Yui.  Ch'H,!aiit,  1  c.  J 
(I'ld.  ChouUnt,  I.  c.)—i.  (UibU-th  ,  t^od.,  217.)— 3.  (PoUt«. 
Ooom..  vtii.,40,  117.— Denii»lh.,  r.  Ariit<«T..  637. —  Arf«B  'i 
Or.  Antipb.,  Kar^.  0<ipii.}— «.  (1-  c,  in.,  113,  ad.  Stai* 
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»y  the  court  under  palliating  circuuistancts.  We 
have  examples  of  such  ypa^i  in  the  8(K>cch  of  An- 
tipfaoD  ainnidjr  cited,  aod  that  eotilled  wepi  row  XP- 
pnnf.*  AdMHif  the  Oreekt,  women  appear  to  have 
been  most  addicted  to  this  crime,  as  we  learn  from 
▼arious  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Such  womer. 
are  called  ^oflfuutiec  and  fap/iOKevrpiai.  Poisonous 
dmn  wen  frequently  adminiatered  aa  lOTe-poUoos* 
«r  for  other  purposes  of  a  aimOar  natare.  Men 

whos<  rninds  wi  re  afTcctPd  by  them  were  said  ^ap- 
iiu<<ii'  Tiiatir  by  a  man  under  the  influence 

of  dnigH  {viTo  (^pfiuKuv)  were  void  at  Athens.* 

PHAROS  or  PHAKUS  (^cipofX  a  Lighthoaae. 
The  inoat  eelehrated  lighthocMe  of  aatiqnhy  was  that 
sittiatccl  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alexandrea.  ' 
It  wa^  built  by  Sostralus  of  Cnidus,  on  an  island 
which  bore  the  same  natce,  by  command  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  einenae  of  800  taknta.* 
ft  was  square,  constracted  of  white  stone,  and  wHh 
admirablp  art ;  exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects 
of  great  dimensions.*  It  contained  many  stories 
twoXifdpo^v*),  Mhich  diminished  in  width  from  be- 
low upward.*  The  upper  atoriea  bad  windows 
hMikhif  seaward,  and  torafaes  or  Area  warn  kept 
burning'  in  them  bf  night,  in  order  to  guide  veeaels 

into  the  harbour.' 

Pliny*  menlions  the  lighthouses  of  Oslia  and  Ra- 
Yonna,  and  says  that  there  were  similar  towers  at 
many  other  places.  They  sre  represented  on  the 
medals  of  Apamca  and  other  maritime  citi*-*?  The 
name  of  Pharos  was  given  lu  them  in  aliusiun  to 
Uial  at  Alexandrea.  which  was  the  model  for  their 
coosiruciion.*  The  pharos  of  BrundiMora,  for  ex- 
ample, was,  like  that  of  Alexandrea,  an  iefaind  with 
a  lishihouse  u;ynn  it  '*  Sofltooiaa**  ineotions asoth- 

er  pharos  at  Caprca?.  * 

Th''  aiiiicxf'ii  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remaining 
in  firiiam.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts  of  Do 
ver  Castle.  It  is  abo«it  40  fiset  high,  octagonal 
rxtemally,  tapering  from  below  upward,  and  built 
With  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
poursf.-*  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
withont  and  of  the  square  within  heing  equal,  vix., 
each  !">  Koman  fcft  Tlif  duor  in  sfctt  at  the 
bottom  "  \  Minilar  pharos  fnrmcrly  cxi.sl<'<l  at  Uoii- 
logne,  an<I  :s  t<uppoyc(l  tn  iiave  been  built  by  Calig- 
ula *  The  round  lower  here  introduced  is  on  the 
Minmnit  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshhv.** 


PHA  ROS  {<>upof)    {Vtd.  Pallujh.) 

PHASE'LUS  waa  a  vessel  rather 

long  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  flrom  ita  re- 
semblance to  the  shape  of  a  pliaselus  or  kidney  I 
oean.    It  was  chiefly  used  by  tlio  Kuyptians,  and 

I.  (Mrifir,  Alt.  Pnjc..  p.  311  )-a.  (Drmoslh  ,  c.  Steph.,  1 113.) 
--3.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xizri..  13.  —  Steph.  Brz.,  i.  t.  MpH>  — 
AcLiU.  Tat.,  v..  0.)-4.  (Ca«ar,  Belt,  tit.,  iii.,  US.)— S.  <8tra- 
M,  avik.  1. «  6.)  —  8.  iUModiSB,  IT.,,  9.1—7.  (VsL  fhttt.,  rii.. 
M.— FM.  Bartnli,  Luc.  Ant.,  iii..  It.)— 8.  (f.  c) — tRaraiiaii, 
t.  c— *jrt  ,  CI«'i>I  .  20 -Brunck,  Anil.,  li..  IM.)— 10.  (Mela, 
It  .  7,  ♦  13.— Sir,.|>  Bv.' .  1.  r.)— 11.  (Ti!.  ,  :4.)-lJ.  (Stukely, 
Urn.  ('»nM->..  p  :  -  i:i.  iSiirt«Ni.,  Cahy.,  M.  — Moatrftveoo, 
Sup,-!. It,  .  V  .  ,v  .  1,     ,  3,  •!.)— 14.  (Ftaaut, Fw. of  WhUf 


was  of  various  sixes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  vessel 
adapted  for  long  voyajjt  :,  '  Ociavia  sent  ten  tri- 
reinea  of  this  kind,  which  she  hsd  obtained  from 
Antony,  to  anist  her  brother  Octavianus ;  and  Ap- 
pian*  descrilx  s  them  as  a  kind  <it'  tn.dium  between 
the  ships  of  war  aud  the  common  transport  or  mer 
chant  vessels.  The  phaaeios  was  built  fur  speid 
(fkaselut  iiU  neiisw  ^trrianu*),  to  which  more 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  than  to  iu 
strength  ;  whence  the  epithet /raj^^i/u  is  mvrn  tn  it 
by  Horace  *  These  vessels  w-ere  somciiuies  made 
of  clay  {ficidibua  fluuelis*),  to  wUeh  the  epithet  of 
Horace  may  perhapa  also  refer. 

•PHASEXUS  or  PHASE'OLUS  (^avAof.  ^i. 
'  o7.oc),  the  Pilaaaohis  vdSparw,  or  eonmwn  Kidn^ 
Bean* 

•PHASG'ANON  (^ayavov).  "  Sprengd,"  says 
Adams,  "  hesitates  between  the  Iht/tUiiunma  and 
the  Otadiotm*  eommunu,  or  eommon  Sword  Grass ; 

Stackhouse  between  the  latter  and  the  Inn  Xifki- 
Mm    These  doubts,  however,  are  of  older  date."' 

•PHASlA'iNOS  (^/avof  or  faataviKo^  i/wif), 
the  Pheasant,  or  Pkasta  iut  Colekieut,  L.  Aooiml- 
ing  to  the  Greek  legend,  the  Pheasant  took  its 
name,  in  that  language,  from  the  river  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  and  was  exclusively  confined  to  this  latter 
country  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
These  adventurers,  it  is  said,  on  ascending  the 
PhSMS,  hehdd  the  birds  in  qnestion  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  atu!.  hrinijing  some  of  them 
back  to  their  native  country,  bestowed  up<ni  it,  says 
Montheillard,  a  gift  more  precious  than  the  golden 
fleece.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  the  sanae 
authority,  the  pheasanta  of  Gotdiia  or  Mingrelia 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  WorhL* 
♦PHASrOI.US.  (Vui  PH.i8Euu8) 
PH  ASl.s  (oai7if)  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  pubho  offenders  at  Athena  might  be  pros- 
ecuted :  but  the  word  te  often  used  to  denote  any 
kind  of  information  ;  as  Pollux*  says,  Konuf  ^aattf 
iKO/MvvTo  TTilaai  al  fiijviaet^  tCiv  ^.m-OavuvTuv  udutf' 
fi-irui'  (  Vid  .\ri8toph-,  Ei/  ,  300,  and  Acharn  ,  833, 
826,  where  the  word  ^avra(u  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ^vu.)  The  word  wnfuimif  h  derived 
from  the  practice  of  laying  information  against tlioon 
who  exported  figs.    (Vid  Svcophantes  ) 

Though  it  is  certain  thai  the  <?(jT<r  was  distin- 
guished from  other  methods  of  prosecution,'*  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  its  pecaliarftiM  consisted. 
According  to  Pollux,"  it  might  be  brought  against 
those  who  committed  ofTenc*  .*^  against  the  inme  laws, 
or  the  customs,  or  any  other  j)art  of  the  revenue  , 
against  any  persons  who  brought  false  accusations 
sgainst  others  for  such  offences ;  and  against  guard- 
ians who  injured  their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in 
the  ypaf^,  was  made  in  writing  (n  ■) j>aufiaTcif^\ 
with  the  name  of  the  proseentor  ami  the  proposed 
penalty  {viftmui)  affixed,  aod  also  the  names  of  the 
KiriTppef.  The  aaoie  aatbor  siya,  Ifahwi^  di  irpdc 
Tov  «p^;ovTo.  Here  we  must  either  understand  the 
word  upxovra  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  denoting  any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction 
belonged,  or  read,  with  Schbinann,'*  rov(  upxovrof. 
For  it  is  clesr  that  the  arehon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  ^otc  might  be  preferred  In 
cases  where  com  had  been  carried  to  a  foreic  n  |M)rt, 
I  or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  dnl  not  hnni;  a  return 
cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  uiTence 


1.  <Vii«.,  a«ot<..  SW.-Catnll.,  4.— Martial,  x..  9%  It*- 
Cie.  ad  Att.,  i.,  lS.>— S.  (Ball.  Civ., «.,  95.)-l.  (Catnll ,  L  8.>— 
4.  (Carm.,  iii.,  «,  S7,  98.)-4.  «Jo»., l«7.)-«.  (Di(Mctii„  ii , 
130.— Galen.  De  Simpl.,  Tiit.— Adaim,  Appcml.,  a.  r.) — 7.  fTba- 

ophr.,  *ir.,  H.— Di"«cor.,  i»  ,  30.— Adama,  Appand.,  ■.  v.)—t 
{Vid.  Anilot..  ».,  25.  and  U  <'<>puu.,  lir.,  19.  —  Albcn.,  Deip. 
liv.— nr.flilhN  (  i.virr.  vim.,  SS».)— 9  ('riil.,47.i— 10.  (D«*MW. 
«.  And  ><-.,  :  oor  .  c  OlBte.,  VS, si.  ttlflL)— II. 

—13.  (D«  Cbout.,  17S) 
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tgaiait  tibs  flifiort  and  import  laws,  the  inianuation 
wu  laid  befbre  the  kmfieXrrnl  ro0  ^pntoipfiw.*  MHiere 

pultlic  money  had  been  embezzled  or  illegally  n\y 
pn'priated,  lur  which  a  faoi^  was  maintainable,  the 
mMuoi  were  the  pramng  magistrates  *  Offences 
relating  to  the  mines  came  before  the  thesoiotlieue.* 
Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their  wards  or  wards* 
cfst.itf,  u  hclliera  public  prosrnition  or  a  civil  action 
was  resorted  to,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
irehon,  whose  doty  it  was  to  protect  orphans  *  All 
faoetc  were  rtftriTol  dywvef,  according  to  Pollux,* 
and  he  says  to  Ttfujdev  kyiyvero  rOv  AotKotf/Uvuv,  ei 
xal  A/iAof  in/p  avruv  ^t'/veuv.  liy  this  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  rifuifM  went  to  the  state  if  the 
mMoetttion  was  one  or  a  purely  pablic  nature,  that 
n,  where  the  offence  immediately  affected  the 
State;  but  where  it  w.is  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
where  a  private  person  was  injured,  an  !  tlie  state 
only  indirectly,  in  such  case  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  priTate  peraoa.  This  was  the  case. 
in  prosecutions  n!rnin5*t  fraudulent  guardians.  On 
the  same  ground,  wherever  the  prosecutor  had  an 
Interest  in  the  cause  beyond  that  which  he  might 
leel  as  tbo  vindicator  of  pablic  justice,  as  where 
he,  or  some  third  person  on  whose  behalf  he  inter- 
posed,  was  the  party  directly  injured,  and  might 
reap  advantage  from  the  result,  he  was  liable  to 
the  iimCcJUo,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  the  irpvTa- 
v«?a,  just  as  he  wookt  be  in  a  private  action.  Prob- 
ably this  liability  attadhed  upon  inlbrmationa  fbr 
carryiiif;  com  to  a  foreign  port,  as  the  informer 
there  got  half  the  penalty  if  successful.*  Where 
the  eufftf  was  of  a  purely  public  oatoiie,  the  prose- 
ootor  would  he  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
nofdarafJic.  and  to  the  thousand  drachms  if  he 
failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  (i.irt  of  the  votes,  aerordinj; 
10  the  common  practice  in  criminal  causes. '  Wheth- 
er, In  those  or  a  mixed  nature,  he  was  liable  to 
these  payments,  as  well  as  tn  the  irpvravela  and 
iTuSeXia,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cus.9ed,  hut  cannot  he  settled.  We  liave  no  speech 
left  US  by  the  orators  on  the  subject  of  a  fuaic,  but 
only  mention  of  a  lost  apeeeh  of  Lyaiaa  trpif  tI^ 
fuaiv  rov  (^p<>aMS00  sltcov  * 

•PH.\SSA  (^dmra),  the  Rmsj-dove  or  Cushat, 
namely,  the  Columba  palumhus,  L  Sonini  says  the 
modem  Qre^  call  the  i^niMr  of  the  French  ^uava, 
tnd  U  fifom  saimaM,  rtUonpt.* 

*PHBLLUS  (fOAor),  the  QHcrew  sntsr,  or Coik- 
tree.** 

PHERNE  (<;.epi>v)-   ( Vtd.  Dos,  OsHU.) 

PHIALA.   {Vtd.  Patbra.) 

•PHILLYR'EA  (^iXXw^a),  the  FkOlyrea  Uii/otia, 

or  Broad-leaved  true  Phillyrea  Sibthorp  found  it 
growing  abundantly  m  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete." 

•PH1LYR.\  i^Mpa),  the  Ttlia  Europaa,  the 
Lime  or  Linden  tree.  Of  the  inner  barlt  were 
formed  strings  for  garlands,  mats.  Ac." 

•PHLEOS  (ci/.f\.i'  \  a  s|ir<M'>  nf  Ufcd.  Sprensrel 
makes  it  the  Arundo  ampclodcsmo.i ;  .Stackhouse,  the 
Anmdo  eaUmagro$ti$.** 

♦PHl.OMO.S  {<pUfi(K)  or  PHLOMIS  [fXo/it^). 
••From  the  brief  description."  remarks  Adams,  "of 
ti  e  ^'/.nttoL  and  pAi'in^ir  hy  1  Vnsriirides  and  Galen, 
tl  is  dttficult  to  determine  their  several  genera  and 
ipoeies.  Matthiohia,  Dodonma,  and  Sprengel  are 

I.  (DcmcMth.,  c.  Thaoor..  ISIS.)— 9-  (Imct.,  c.  rilUn.,  STt.— 

tf»  ,  Publ.  Ppcun  ,  H9,~I>c  Ari»tf>|.h.  bon  ,  154,  H.  Sttph.) 
—3  (Mtier,  Alt.  Proc.,  M.)— 4.  (SijhLh.  ».  v.  <^a'al{.— Dcmoath., 
e-  Oiiet..  8<t3  ;  c.  Lacr.,  940  ;  c  N»ii»im..  Wl.)— 5.  (viii.,  48.) 
—  A  (Dcmosth.,  c.  Thcocr.,  l.'lii  —  IJ-H-kh,  Sta»lih.  dcr  Athe- 
4«r.>.,M,)— r.  (TVmiHth  .  <-  Tt.r.'-.  ,  1393.!— 8.  ( V'"''  «o<-kh, 
M.,  I,  37()-3»a.  ayi-.T**.  — y».»r.  ^n.  l»roc..  S47-23.>,  :3-.i.— 
i  .•tn^r.  I'riK-.  und  Kl.,  ii.,  i^lT.)  -'J.  (.V  laiiii,  App*""''',  »•  »•) — 
to.  (Til'  n-Hr  .  1.  5.) -11.  (Uio«:.ir..  i  .  125.— Thpophr.,  U.  P., 
1.9.  —  Adamv  Apr-end.,  ».  Y.)  —  18.  (Thoopkr..  II.  P.,  i,,  11.— 
C.  PI.,  ri..  13.  —  Adanu,  Appind.,  ■.  —il.  (ThMptet  IV.,  8^ 
10  — At'auu,  Appatul.,  ■.  v.) 
Tftt 


agreed  that  the  ^A^wof  ujpia  is  the  Fkkmit  JnUtet- 
ta,  or  Bned^leaved  Sa^ps^rae.  The  ftmrie 

^Xofio^  is  the  Vertiasrum  undulatum,  I<am  ,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp,  and  tlie  male  Xtvfii  9>.<jp>f,  the 
VerboMcum  Thapsui,  or  Great  Mullein,  according  to 
the  same  i  but  Sprengel  appears  to  show  aatia^ 
torily  that  the  female  is  the  Tkmpn»,  and  the  male 

the  undulatum  The  Verbasntm  m^rum,  or  Black 
.Mullein,  IS  well  known.  The  first  two  species  of 
the  ^Xuftif  are  referred  by  Sprengel  tn  the  Pkhmu 
Sumia,  L.,  and  the  Pklomu  Uitan/oUay  Sibthorp. 
Clusius  named  the  narrow-leaved  Jerusalem  Sag<*, 
I'hlomn  /vfAni/ijr."' 

•PHLOX  i^Xoi),  a  plant  which  Sprengel  calls 
the  AgroBtemma  rortmarmm.  "  Schneider  mentians 
that  .Anguillara  held  it  to  be  the  "jiore  del  veltUo" 
of  the  Italians.  All  the  plants  included  in  the  genus 
Phloi  of  modem  bolanisteare  naliTeeof  the  New 
World 

•PHOCA  ffiMfX  the  Seal,  or  PAwc  ajtalme, 

called  by  Pliny  "  Vtlnlutmarinuj:'  or  Sea  CaiC  It 
was  ranked  among  the  kt^tii  by  Homer.* 

♦PHOC.fiNA  (^Kaiva),  the  Lklphtnus  Pkocana, 

L.,  or  Porpoise.  JuUoa  Scaliger,  Beloo,  Oesocr, 
and  Rondelet  conenr  in  nAninf  the  7Vm  of 

Pliny  to  the  Por|X)iae.  PlUty  and  other  writers  of 
antiipiity  confound  the  or  Seal,  with  the  ^ 
Katva,  or  Porpoise.* 

*PHC£NICOPT  £RUS  (^t»w6irnpor),  the  Fla- 
minRo,  or  PkmnieepUnu  ruber,  h.  Tb»  Greek 
Ti.inie,  which  mcano  •*erim son  winged,**  ia  nn  epi- 
thet e^p•-clally  suitable  to  individuals  of  two  yean 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  of  a  fine  carnation,  while 
the  neck  and  body  are  still  invested  with  white 
plumes.  The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  Flaraio 
go  in  high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  was  tsj>eciAlJy 
regarded  as  an  exquisite  morsel ;  but  such  of  the 
moderns  as  haw  tMted  it  declare  it  to  be  oily,  end 
of  an  unpleasant  marshy  flavour.* 

♦PHCE.NICU'RUS  {(^nvtxoipoi),  a  species  of  BiiO. 
tl.e  Sifh-ia  Phanicurus,  iMh.,  or  Redstart.  "The 
iiedstart  so  nearly  resembles  the  Kedbreast  m 
general  appennnoe,  thai  H  is  not  to  be  wondered  « 
that  Aristotle  took  it  fMr  a  Redbreast  in  Us  anauMi 
plumage."* 

•PHCENIX  (^t'pif)*  I  a  fabulous  Egyptian  bird 
*U.  The  Pkmmx  dtOjfU/en,  Date-tree,  or  greatei 
Palm.  **Tlieophra8ta8  deeeribee  eix  apeeiea  ev 

kinds  of  palms  ;  his  xnunipe^^  is  the  same  as  the 
XOftaii^Xof  ^ivti  ol  Dioscorides,  namely,  the  C4«- 
maropt  AiMinttff,  J<.  The  Thebaic  Palms  of  Dios- 
corides are  named  Cmafera  Tkebaiem  by  Do  Liale; 
but,  according  to  Sprengel.  they  were  mere  varieties 
of  the  conimoii  Palra.  'T\iv  ^incients  were  well 
aware  of  the  distinction  of  sex  w  hich  exists  in  this 
tribe  of  trees.  The  Oo^^  irda  of  Dioscorides  is  un> 
doubtedly  the  Lofouii  fcrcmie.  Perennial  Darnel,  or 
Rye  Grass.* 

PIIO  .\0S  (>ovof),  Homicide,  w  is  cither  iKoiaiof 
or  uttovaio^,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  in  some 
measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  murder  and 
man.ilaui^htcr  ;  for  the  ^voc  tKOvamr  might  fall  With- 
in the  description  of  justiliablc  homicide,  while  f»> 
vordsowetormlghtbeezeaaablehoniiehle.  Aeeon* 

I.  (Diowor.,  iv.,  lOS.— Galea,  D»  Simp).,  Ttii.— Thaoor- ii 
It.— Adam,  App«ad.,  ».  v.)— S  (Thcophr..  H.  P.,*!^  S.— 
Adama,  Appaad.,  a.  v.)  — 3.  (Anttot.,  II.  A.,  u.  — Oppian,  UaJ^ 

I.— .*:han.  N.  A.,  xii.-Phny.— Homer,  Od..  it.,  440.)— 4.  (Ana- 
tot  ,  VI.,  12  ;  vui,,  13.  —  jEhan,  v.,  4  ;  u.,  50.  —  Xenocrawa  •» 
Calcn,  De  Alim.— Pliny,  H.  N.,  ii.,  9.— Ad4nis,  Append.,  i  ».) 
—  3.  (Gnffith'f  Cuvier,  rni.,  MS.  —  JuTcnaJ,  it.— Philoet.,  t.i. 
A|K>11.  —  Celsnt,  It.,  18,  with  Dr.  MiUi«»n'»  note.  — Adims.  Ap- 
fxnd.,  ».  ».)— 6.  (Aristot..  H.  A.,  n  ,  i6.—  V\d.  G?opon..  «»  .  IJ 
I  — T.  (Thfophr..  I..  8,  13.  j£f  — l)..»c..r..  i  ,  \A<<,  149.  ISO.— 0» 
I  \fxi,  l)n  SuDj.l  ,  — ViJ.  Till-  [.hr  .  n..  I*.— riinv.  II.  N., 
7. — Claudiau,  Nupl.  Hon.  et  Mar.,  1.  CO.  —  (Jl.  (>1».  i,  liiervtaot, 
aiid  SirW.  Dnimiaondli  artidaa  m  tha  CUMioal  Jooraal,!!* 
S8, 89, 31.— Pioaoor.,  iv^  O.— Adana,  Appaod.,  a.  v.) 
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■If  10  Uie  (iidereni  circumstances  under  which  the 
honieide  was  committed,  the  tribunal  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  at 
Athens,  raried.  All  casi-a  of  murder  (wilh  one  ex 
ception,  to  be  hercarior  nuticcHl)  wvn;  irird  by  ilie 
court  of  Areopagus ;  other  cases  ol  homicide  were 
'by  tlie  atatntes  ofBraco)  to  be  tried  by  the  i^irat. 
All  ^viKal  6tKai  belonged  to  thn  jurisdiction  of  the 
upx"^  i^oaiMv^  as  iiytfiuv  StKoarripiov.  He  was  an- 
cieutly  the  sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintenliotial 
homicide  ;  for  «ui;h  an  act  was  considered,  in  a  re- 
ligious poiat  «if  view,  as  being  a  pollution  of  the 
cUy ;  and  it  l»o<Mtn(»  his  duty,  as  guardian  of  reli- 
*glon,  tu  take  e.irc  that  the  pDllutiuii  {uytn)  was  duly 
expiated.  Di.ii  o,  however,  established  the  ifirai, 
lint,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  ttp^wi>  fiaat?^; 
and  aoon  after  Ihey  began  to  perform  the  office  of 
SiMcara',  lie  boin?  the  presiilinf,'  maKistrate  '  In  dis- 
cu&iiag  this  subject,  we  have  to  cunsidcr  the  vari- 
ous courts  established  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
homicidet  the  diflferent  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
apeotivoly  proaeeoled,  the  maiiaor  of  proceeding 
agaitut  the  criiiiinal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  whii-li  be  was  liable.  All  these  points  arc 
fully  discussed  by  Mailhia;  in  his  treatise  De  Judi- 
CM  Aiken,  in  the  MuuiUne*  tkniologtcat  vol.  L,  to 
which  more  porileular  Tefereaoefl  are  given  in  thia 
article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  renKiddied  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  enacted  that  this  oourt  sliould  try 
caaea  of  murder  and  malicious  wouudmg,  besides 
aiaon  md  poiooning.*  One  wonM  he  deemed  a 
murderer  who  instigated  another  to  commit  the 
'teed,  provided  the  purpose  were  aceuinplished.' 
Besides  the  court  ol  Areopagus,  there  were  four 
Uher  courts  of  which  the  ^fcrat  were  judges :  rd 
hH  ilvXkM^,  rd  iiri  AeX^ivf^,  M  Upvravtlt^ 
and  TO  (V  ^inarriH  *  To  the  court  ^tj  na?.?.(jf?<V  be- 
longed cases  of  accidtiital  homicide,  maiiblaugbter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  murder  {.iuv/ tvatii:).  .Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,*  of  an 
aniawfiil  Mow  followed  by  death,  would  be  man- 
slaugliter  ft  seems,  also,  that  this  court  had  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areopagus  in  char- 
ges of  murderous  conspiracy  which  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  law  perhaps  allowed  the  prosecu- 
tor to  waive  the  heavier  chwge,  and  proceed  against 
the  offender  for  the  conspiracy  only  •  As  to  the 
supposed  origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocration.'  To 
the  court  i-Ki  Ae/Atv/y  were  r<  iVrrfd  cases  where 
the  party  confessed  the  deed,  but  justified  it :  ov  rif 
6»ohrf^  ffh  icnthxu,  hifafitif  ii  ^  Atdpaghat.  De- 
nioi*then«'8  calls  it  uyiurarot'  Kal  (^tKuieorarov* 
As  to  the  orit;m  ol  this  court,  see  Matthia?,  152 
In  the  Tu  txt  llfifravfiy,  the  objects  of  pros* ciilion 
were  inanimate  things,  as  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  j 
wliieh  bad  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  ftUing  on  I 
him.*  Draco  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  {vTrepopi^- 
todai).  III  which  ceremony  the  ,hl'^l>.tl^^  was 

asaisted  by  the  ftiXo6aatXti(.^*  This  was  a  relic  of 
very  rude  tinea,  and  may  be  not  Inaptly  compered 
with  our  custom  of  giving  deodands  Mallhiff" 
thinks  there  was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  investiga- 
tion, VIZ,  itiat  by  liie  produotiun  id"  llie  instrument 
by  which  deati.  was  inflicted,  a  clew  might  be  found 
to  the  diaeovny  of  the  real  mnrdeier.  if  any.  The 


L  tSv  dw, «.  w.  'Unmla  ^racnip/t*.— Polio  i.  Unmn.,  viii., 

am^WaclwMVia,  >•>  M.)— S.  (DrmoMh.,  c.  Arwtocr., 
.>-S.(DiiiiaMli.,«.  Coacm^  l«M,  lasS.-Maith..  H8.)— 4. 
(Harpocr.  «  Soid.,  ».  t.  'E^nti.)— i.  (c  N.L,r  ,  13-IH.)— 0. 
(Ilarpocr.,  1.  T,  DovAciifftw;. — Antinh.,  tjr^j.iV  .  12fi,  d!  St#ph. — 
Malth.,  150.)— 7.  (•.  T.  •£»!  n«XXrir'<V. -I'oUui.  (liir.in., 
IIS.) — S.  (c.  ArisUicr.,  644.— Harpocr.,  ».  t.  '»  irJ  ^tXiptvi^.— 
Pullai,  Oaom.,  Tiii.,  110.) — 9.  (Harpocr.,  a.  ».  'E»(  Il|>vrar(iM. 
— Pollui,  Onoin.,  mi.,  ISO.— Demoath.,  »•.  Anatucr.,  645.)— 10. 
(Mai«r,  Alt.  P>3C.,  117.  — aniUaa,  a.  t.  HtMmp.-  JKth.,  c. 
itmuik^  88.  •i.  Slafh.)-ll.  if.  IMO 
A  T. 


court  kv  ^aTToi  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar 
where  a  man.  after  going  into  exiie  fbr  an  nninten- 

tional  homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  rel 
atives  of  the  deceased,  was  charged  With  having 
rotiiiiiittiid  murder.    He  was  brought  in  a  shin  *  >  a 
place  in  the  liarbour  called  iv  ^ptaml  -n :  v.ere 
pleaded  hia  eauae  on  board  afcip,  whi.  i  ae  iiid^ea 
remained  on  land     If  he  was  convicted,  he  f  ulfereU 
the  punishmert  of  mcrdfr,  if  accjiiitled,  he  siilTere 
the  remainde:  of  his  former  punishment.    Tha  oh 
jcct  of  this  CLutrivance  was  to  avoid  pollution  ((ot 
the  crime  of  the  tatx  aet  bad  not  yet  been  expiated), 
and,  at  the  aaoie  time,  lo  bring  the  aeoonu  oflitace 
to  trial  » 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  ^vikoI  iUai 
were  sent  for  trial,  and  it  was  the  biistncaa  of  tlie 
tt^^fSoNKAtdr  to  decide  vrhidi    Thetaak  of  prae* 

ecution  devolve*!  upon  the  neatest  retativea  of  the 
deceased,  and  iii  c.ise  of  a  slave,  u[)on  'he  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion  i  that  ia,  in  any 
relative  not  farther  removed  than  a  firat  oooain'a 
son  (diTt/'.a  ^  uV)  Within  that  dcgT;e  the  l,iw  en- 
joined the  rehitivL;,  lo  prosecute,  under  penalty  ot 
an  f«r7f6fiar  >/''i97  il  they  filled  to  do  so*  They 
might,  however  iwitbout  incurring  any  censure), 
forbear  to  proeeeute,  when  the  mmdered  man  bad 
forgiven  the  mnrderer  before  he  died  ;*  or,  in  cases 
ol  111  vohmtary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfaction  winch  the  law  reijui'-ed,  unless  the  de- 
ceaaeU  had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge  him.* 

The  llrat  atep  taken  by  the  proieeotor  waa,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  Tins  w.is  called  t//<j^ 
piiati,  and  was  given  at  the  luiieral  of  the  deceased.' 
After  thia  he  gave  a  public  notice  in  the  market 
plaoe^  warning  the  aoeoaed  to  appear  and  anawe 
to  the  charge:  here  he  was  .'^nid  -xpoeiTrlv  or  itpi 
oyoftrvtiv  ^}vov*  The  next  thing  wa.j  to  pn-fer  the 
charge  before  the  king  archon.  To  such  char^;? 
the  temt  iKion^mteOaA  or  int^ttvai  was  peculiarly 
applied.*  The  eharge  waa  delivered  in  writing': 
the  pro'<ectitor  was  said  a:Toypdi>r(T9at  SIktjv  (?''iyov.* 
The  king  archon  having  received  it,  after  hrst  warn- 
ing the  defendant  uTTix"^ti''i  rCv  itv^rqpiuv  Kal  tuv 
u^Mv  vouifiuv,*  proceeded  in  due  form  to  the  aiio- 
itpiotc-  The  main  thing  to  be  inquired  into  waa  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  (he  court  to  which  the 
c<igiu7,anee  apficrtained  The  evidence  and  other 
matters  were  to  In-  [irrpareii  m  the  usual  way. 
Three  months  were  allowed  fur  thia  preliminary  in- 
quiry, and  there  were  three  apeeial  hearinga,  one  in 
each 'month,  called  StrtSiKaaiai,  or  (according  to 
Bekker's  reading)  rpo4j«a«T/oi  aller  \n  Iiic1i,  in  the 
fourth  month,  the  king  archon  tiiri/yt  r?;r  i'mj/v." 
The  defendant  was  allowed  tu  put  in  a  Kopayfio^ 
if  he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  trfed  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts.*' 

All  the  <^<ntKu  fiiKaarfipta  were  held.in  the  op^n 
air,  m  order  that  the  judges  might  not  undrr  th*" 
same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity,  nor  the 
prosecutor  with  hia  advemry.**  The  king  arohot 
presided,  wilh  his  crown  taken  off.'*  The  parties 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths ;  the  one 
swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he  lore 


I  -  (Drmiiatt.,  c.  Anitnrr.,  64«.— Ha 


itnrr.,  ein.— ifkipocr.,  a.  v.  'Cv  ^ptarrai 

—  Polliu,  Uaom..  VIII.,  130.  —  Matih..  —  9.  (Damuatk..  e. 
Awliot.,  MSj  e.  MKSit.,  1O09-.  c.  EuetK.  ct  Mi>ea.,  IIOO.  IISJ. 

—  Antipb..  D*  Har.  Csd.,  135,  cil.  Strph.)  —  1  (Deniaalk.,  e. 

Pantjcn.,  OSO.)- 4.  (I.vwa»,  c.  Agor.,  IS3,  IS8,  ed.  Stpph.- 
Matlh.,  JT0.)-5.  (Ansirh.,  Dp  Her.  Cwi  ,  ISO,  IW.— Dr  l-h.* 
141,  ed.  Steph. — Drmiwili  .c  Lfplin.,  505  ;  r.  Anntocr,  63S ;  c 
EuarR.,  1160.)— 6.  (Drmti^th..  r.  Mursrt.,        ,  c.  NiMcr.,  IMft.'. 
—7.  (PolltiT,  Onom  ,  VIII,.  33.  11^,  — tlni(>tK  r.,  i.  v.  'Eirco-ciii^a 
ro.— Antiph  ,  icirf?).  0a(>»i.,  Ill,  <<1    Strjih.)  — H.  i.^ntiph  Df 
Chor.,  145,  fJ.  Su-pli.)  — V.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  nii  ,  66,  S«.)— IC 
{Afii  h..  Df  Ch.ir.,  146,  ed.  Steph.)  — II.  (Matth.,  160.)  —  19 
(P«>U.  (, Onom..  trill.,  »7.>-l>.  (Antirti.,  D«  U«r.  CW.,  IM,  aO. 
atspk.)— 14.  (FSUai,  OaMU,  viiin  M.) 
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•iKb  a  relatiunship  to  the  deceased,  and  that  be 

would,  in  coniiiirting  his  rase,  ronfinc  hitiiseir  to 
the  question  ai  Uisue  ,  ilic  uihor  declaring  the  charge 
Uf  w  fatoe.'  The  witne*i»es  on  both  eidea  were 
scm  in  like  manner,*  and  slavea  ware  aUowed  to 
appear  m  witnesses.*  Either  party  was  at  liberty 
to  maKC  two  speeches,  liie  prosecutor  beginning, 
as  may  he  seen  from  the  TtTpa'/.oyia  of  Aniipbon ; 
bat  both  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
point  at  iaaue.*  Advocates  (owvyojpM)  were  not 
admitted  to  speak  for  the  partiea  anciently,  but  in 
later  times  they  were  *  Two  days  were  occupied 
in  the  iriaL  AAer  the  first  day,  the  defendant,  if 
teiftd  of  the  remit,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, except  in  the  eaie  of  panieide  Snch  fliglit 
oould  not  be  prevented  by  the  adTersary,  but  tiit 
property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.*  On  the 
third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  votes, 
fbr  which  tv^u  boxes  or  urns  were  provided  {vi^nai 
er  ^fifcyw^X  one  of  braaa,  the  other  of  wood  i  the 
(brmer  fbr  the  oondemnht;  baBota,  the  latter  for 
those  of  Hcquiltal  An  equal  niniitxT  of  votes  was 
an  acquittal ;  a  point  first  eslalili^tied  (according  to 
Oe  old  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of  Orestes.^ 

Aa  the  defence  might  cunaist  either  in  a  aimple 
denhd  ofthe  killing,  or  ofthe  hitention  to  kill,  or  In 
a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  nrcossary  In  inquire 
what  circumstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justifica- 
tion or  excuse.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes*  that 
it  waa  cxcuaahle  to  kill  another  aointenUonally  in  a 
gjnuiaatie  oombol,  er  to  kill  a  friend  in  battle  or 
anlMacade,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy  ;  that  it 
was  justifiable  to  slay  an  adulterer  if  caught  in  ipsv 
dtltcio,  or  a  paramour  caught  in  the  same  way  with 
a  aiater  or  daitf^r,  or  even  with  a  coacttbine,  if 
her  ebfldren  wooU  be  free.  (Aa  to  an  adolterer, 
see  I,y.-)ias.*)  It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  rohher  at  the 
liiiic  wiien  he  made  his  attack  (n  Wif  uuviofii  vov), 
but  nut  alter  "  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people, 
made  alier  Uie  expulaioa  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  it 
waa  lawful  to  kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  es- 
taldiah  a  tyranny,  or  put  down  the  democracy,  or 
committed  tn  ason  against  the  state."  A  physician 
was  excused  w  ho  caiiseMl  the  dealli  of  a  patient  by 
mistake  or  professional  ignorance.'*  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  moat  be  obaerved.  Jnetifiable  homi- 
cide left  the  (K'rpetratnr  entirely  free  from  pollu- 
tion {KaOaiMiv)  That  which,  though  unintentional, 
was  not  perfectly  free  from  blame,  rt  qiured  to  be 
expiated.  See  the  remarks  of  Aotipboo  in  the  Te- 
rpakaytot  b.  Itt. 
It  remains  to  apeak  of  the  punishment 
The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discretion- 
«iry  power  in  awarding  punishment ,  the  law  deter- 
mined this  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime." 
Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death.'*  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  thcsmothets  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleven  to  execute 
it."  \\'e  havf  seen  that  the  eriuiinal  might  avoid  it 
by  Hying  bclure  the  sentence  was  passed.  Mali- 
eious  wounding  was  punished  with  baaMimeflft  and 
eonfiacation  of  goiids.'*  So  were  attempts  to  mur- 
der {fiovknou^).  But  where  the  design  wa:}  fol- 
lowed by  the  dralli  of  him  whose  life  was  plotted 
against,  and  the  crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it 

1.  (Aiit.l.1.,  Dr  Ut  r.  C«d..  130.  140  ;  !)*•  Chi.r  .  1-13.  t  J.  .Sipph. 
— Damottlu,  c.  Euerf  .,  1161.— .Matth.,  lf>3.— \Va.  ti,m<nh,  II., 
L.XM.)— ^  (AoUp^.,  lb.,  ct  131,  ed.  Susph.— .Mcicr,  Alt.  I>tuc., 
i«a>)— a.  (M«itr,  t  A.  Prao.,  M7.)— 4.  (LTt.,c.  Stmon.,  100.— 
Aaliph.,  1»e  Chur.,  14S.  ed.  St«pii.)-4.  (Matth.,  IM.)-«.  (Pol- 
lu,  Ouom.,  viii.,  117.— Desio*ih.,e.  Ari4l«cr.,A34,<M3.— Mntth., 
187.)— T.  (;«:trh}'l.,  Eiimcn,  7SX  — Mattb..  185.)— &  (r.  Ani- 
tocr.  637. 1-9  (I)^  Fr-itn.th.  Crd.,  (M,  ed  Sl»ph.)— 10  (Ue- 
iB.»tli  .  c  .^rct  H  r  .  (>'1\>  )^\\.  (l.vrurif.,  r.  Lencr.,  165.— An- 
dor  .  l)r  MvM.in..!  i.i.-i.h.)— IS.  (Aiaii-h,  rj'-p.iX.,  127,  ed. 
Supli  .  V.'.  Ii.  ii  iMh  ,c.  Ni  i  r.,  137».)^14  lAiitii'fi..  !)<•  lltr. 
C»«l..  134)..-!  .s:.  i.h  — I>«m.»lh  ,r.  Ml.!..  W>  1— 15.  i  Dcir  o«lh.. 
r  ArnliK  r  ,  630.-  -.Mrinr, ^11.  Proc.,  74  — Sfh.iii.iin,  AnI.  Jur. 
Pobl.  Ur.,  -.146  J- 10.  (Lr*.,  C.  Sinoa.,  100.— Mallh..  lis  > 
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might  be  pmiahed  with  death,  at  leaat  H  n  wai 

tried  in  the  .\reopagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whelhei 
the  minor  courts  (except  that  kv  pptarroi)  bad  the 
power  of  inflldiBf  capital  punishment.'  If  the 
criminal  who  waa  banished,  or  who  avoided  bia 
sentence  by  volantary  exile,  returned  to  the  coun- 
try, an  /rJfff^r  might  forthwith  be  laid  against  hie, 
or  he  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the  tbe»' 
mothetae,  or  even  slain  on  the  spot*  The  proceed- 
ing by  anvywYv  (aneat)  might  peihapa  be  takni 
againat  a  murderer  in  the  flrat  instance,  if  the  root 
der  was  attended  with  rohhcry,  in  which  case  the 
prosecutor  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachma  if  he  failed  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votee.* 
Hut  nn  murderer,  even  aAer  coavietioo,  conht  law^ 
fully  i>e  killed,  or  even  arreated,  in  a  fbreign  em»- 
iry.*  The  humanity  of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a 
practice.  It  was  a  principle  uf  international  law, 
that  the  exile  had  a  safe  asylum  in  a  Aga|gn  land. 
If  an  Athenian  was  killed  in  a  foraigiwr  abroad, 
the  only  method  by  which  bis  relativee  eooM  ol». 
tain  redress  was  to  seize  nativps  of  ihf  murderer's 
country  (not  more  than  three),  and  keep  them  unld 
the  murderer  was  given  up  for  judgment.* 
^  Thoae  who  were  oonvioted  of  nnintMHional  1mm»> 
icide,  not  perfcotly  eoieaatfiie,  were  condemned  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  year  Tliey  were  ohli^^ed 
to  go  out  t,iitpxto6<u)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by  » 
certain  route  {Taniitv  6iov),  and  to  expiate  their  of- 
fence  bv  oertain  ritea.  Their  tern  of  ahaence  waa 
called  AmnmnafAf.  It  waa  their  doty.  also,  to 
ap[)ease  {nlt^ilnflai)  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
or,  if  he  hail  none  within  a  certain  degree,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  t)y  humble 
entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convicl  could  pre- 
vail on  them,  he  might  even  retnm  before  the  year 
had  expired.  Tlie  word  alitloBai  is  used  nut  only 
of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  to  the  relativea, 
hut  ai.^o  ol  their  forgiving  bun  *  The  property  of 
such  a  criminal  waa  nut  furfetted,  and  it  was  iui> 
lawfbl  to  do  any  injury  to  him,  cither  on  hb  teatriaf 
the  roiintry  or  during  his  absence.' 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  courts  and  thu 
state  ofthe  law  as  established  by  Solon,  and  mostly 
indeed,  by  Draco ;  for  Soton  retained  most  of  Dra 
co*8  ^Moi  w^t.*  Bnt  it  appeara  that  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  i^irai  in  later  tiroes,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abndged.  and 
that  mobt  ofthe  ^>vmai  dinai  were  tried  by  a  com 
mon  jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  preferred 
the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  they  wena 
accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  aa  well  as 
civil,  to  the  more  aristocraticai  constitution  of  tbe 
court  of  i^rai.  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  eoun.s  iv 
^tarroi  and  ^?r(  npvrovet'v  was,  no  doubt,  still  re 
tained ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other  p^uliar 
cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance.*  Wliether  the 
powers  of  the  .Areopagus,  as  a  criminal  court,  were 
curtailed  l)y  the  pri>r»  <'<lmj;s  of  Ft  ru  h  s  and  Ephi- 
altcs.  or  only  their  administrative  anil  censorial  au- 
thority as  a  council,  i»  a  question  which  has  beea 
much  discussed.  The  strong  langiiam  of  Demos- 
thenes'* inclinea  one  to  the  latter  opinron.  See  alas 
Dinarchus,"  from  which  it  appears  there  waa  BO  a|^ 
peal  from  the  decision  of  that  court  '* 

1.  (Mntth..  150.— SchAmano.Ant.  Jur.  Puhl.  nr..  2!M  —  M*i«, 
Att.  Pn«-..  313.)— S.  (SuwtM,  •.  ».  'E.^^titK  — M«tih.. 
(Demusth.,  c.  Anitocr.,  M7.— M«Mr,  Att.  Proc.,  S31.>— 4.  (Or 
mnith.,  c.  Aru*ocr.,8U,e3S.)— A.  (OiMBtti.t«.AiiMaBr.,M7.- 
Pullut,  Ommu.,  viii.,  90.— llaipaer.  and  flbms,    v.  'AtifitXt- 
i;ioi'.)— «.  (Wachammh,  II.,  i.,  MS.— Harporr..  «.  t.  'Tn^Mta. 
—  Demnatb^  e.  Putsn..  083 ;  r,  Macart..  1060 ;  e.  AmtMr. 
643.— Matth..  170.)— 7.  (Dcatmth..  c.  Arutnrr..  A34.)--«.  (IV 
muath.,  c.  Eucrf.,  1161  ;  c.  An«ti>cT.,  63/*.— \V»ch»mulh,  11.,  • 
341.)— 0.  (PoMui.  Onom..  tmi  ,  135  — Miuih..  I5i)i  —  SiMmmm, 
Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  2yC.)— 10.  (c.  Arwlucr.,  641  )— 11. 'r.  AnaUf. 
idU.)— 13.  (Mjtili  .  IM  — Plainer,  Ptoc  Bad  Kt.,  i.,  S7.— Sck* 
mann.  Ant.  Jur.  I'ub..  301.-Thirlwal|,  Ot,mtL,ni  lii„«,IT 
p.  M.— Waelwa  ith.  IL,  i..  116.) 
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N<i  eitniontiiianr  punishment  waa  by 
the  Athenian  lefteiator  on  parricide.  Smode  was 

not  oonsiiV  rcd  a  crlmo.  in  jKMnl  of  law,  though  it 
teenvi  to  liave  been  deemed  an  oflence  against  re- 
ligion ;  for,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  uart  fn»n  his  body.* 

♦OTVOTAtKH.   (m  Piteite*.) 

♦OPAI  A*ANOTL\  MEOHMEPINHI  AIKH 
(^ooof  a^avovf,  fudij/upiv^t  dtxi/)  is  enumerated  by 
Pittas*  ameng  the  Athenian  dtcot,  but  we  have  no 
Mtis£utoi7  explanation  of  the  meaning.  Kuhn 
<tid.  note  to  TOndorflTs  edition)  explains  it  thus : 

*  Actio  tn  si-rros  opcranos,  qui  non  ■prastabant  dom- 
ino ^pav  u^vovft  penhonem,  mercedcM  dt  operis 
qtut  erant  4f«m(t  i.  t.,  non  twcurrrtawf  w  oeulot,  uti 
facuUiUea  et  opet  manifuta.  Erat  et  ^opu  ueflrjur- 
pivrj,  merctdcs  diuma.  4fopav  illam  Gl.  appellant, 
quia  offcrebatur  Jomtno  a  jervia,  vcl  conductor  fere- 
bat  condnteti*  operanu.  DUUmr  et  &iro^opd."  This 
ean  hardljr  be  correet,  as  we  hare  no  authority 
for  suppo«ing  that  an  action  could  be  brought  by  a 
master  against  his  servant.  It  might,  with  greater 
probability,  be  conjectured  to  be  an  action  by  the 
owner  of  dares  emptored  in  manufactures  against 
the  person  to  whom  fnef  were  let  oat,  to  teoorer 
the  reserved  rent,  which  might  be  a  certain  portion 
ol  liie  profits  accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  would 
be  d^vjjf  to  the  owner  unld  he  got  an  account  from 
the  other  party.  As  to  the  practice  of  lending  slaves, 
9id.  Demosth.,  c.  ApM.,  819, 889.  Meier  conjec- 
tures that  the  true  reading  might  be  fupu<:,  theft, 
or  i^ufio^,  search ;  in  which  case  the  action  would 
be  one  for  unlawfully  searching  a  person's  house, 
either  secretly  (a^amwr),  or  openly  in  the  daytime 
{fiedtifitptv^f).  The  tint  eonjeetore,  at  least,  is 
highly  improbable,  as  tbere  was  a  Mktj  «XoT7/f 

PIIORBEIA  {^p6€ia)  was  a  strap  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the 
mouthpiece;  it  was  used  by  pipers  and  trumpeters 
to  compress  their  months  and  chedcs,  and  thus  to 
nid  them  in  blowing  See  the  references  under 
CiPtsTHuic,  and  a  woodcut  on  p.  240,  which  repre- 
sents a  witniaii  with  the  ^op6eia. 

PHORMINX  (^ppiyi).   ( Vid.  Lyba.) 

*PHOU  (^t>),  the  Valeriana  offieinalia  or  great 
Wild  Valerian  ♦ 

•PHOXI'NUS  i^ftvof),  the  Cypnniw  i'hoxtnus, 
L.,  or  the  Minnow.  'Oesner,  however,  questions 
this  opinion.* 

PHRATRIA  (^parpla).   {Vid.  Ci vitas,  Gkbek.) 

PHRY  GIO.    {V,d.  Pallh;ii,  p.  718.) 

*PHRYG1US  LAPIS  («p^t«r  the  Phry- 
gian stone  of  the  ancients,  aeoording  to  Aduns  and 
other  authorities,  would  appear  to  have  been  a  pum- 
ice, with  an  admixture  of  alum  and  other  ingredi- 
ents * 

•PHRYNOS  (^vvof),  a  species  of  Toad,  'he 
Rmheta  of  the  Latins.   '*  Commentaton  are  givatly 

puzzled,"  remarks  .\driiiis,  "to  determine  what  it 
was.  After  cuinpanag  the  ancient  accounts  of  it 
With  the  cbaraoters  of  the  Bu/o  cornutut,  as  given 
in  the  Encjfclopedie  Mtthodtmu,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  their  eomeidenee,  and  it  allMa  me  pleasure 
to  find  that  Schneider  also  identities  the  Phrynua 
n  Rubcta  with  the  Bufo  cornutus.  Agricola  con- 
inns  the  ancient  statements  of  its  being  venomous, 
^  ut  few  modem  naturalists  agree  with  him.  The 
ft/iiwof  K(^c  (called  xahtfur^  by  the  sdwBast  on  N  i  - 
r  inder)  wouhl  seem  to  have  been  the  Bu  fo  calamt- 
u  Rus.sei  suppose<l  It  venomous.  Agricola  calls  it 
a  small  green  animal,  and  denies  that  tt  Imnte."^ 
•PHTHEIR  (p/'f(>)).  the  IWiculut  eommunia,  or 

1    (.f:»t  h-  r.  C-cx.,       i.l,  St/>ph.)— 2.  (Onnm..  viii.,  31.)  — 3. 
(Alt.  Pr.  .,  533.)— 4.  (Dio«cur..  i.,  10.— G  il.  rs  .  I).  Mrn;'!  ,  vi.i  — 
Ailnns,  App<  ud.,  ■.  V.)— 5.  (.ln«tiit.,  vi..  12,  Ac. — Atlaois.  Ap- 
|»rt  I.  1.  T.)— 6.  (Dioicor  ,  v.,  140— Gjlcn.,  D«  Stefi,, 
iito^a.  IpfMad  t  r  ) — 7.  (Adanu.  AmwoiI..  •  •  *  | 


common  Louse.  Aristotle  notices  the  lice  which 
finm  on  flAee.  Doonegan,  in  speaking  of  these, 
calls  them  "  a  kind  of  small  shellfish,  that  fixes  upor 
and  derives  its  food  from  the  bodies  of  other  fishes, 
familiar  examples  of  which  may  be  noticed  to  the 
common  prawn  (on  the  corslet  of  which  a  protu- 
berance may  often  be  observed,  the  paraeite  being 
I  covered  by  a  coating  of  the  aheUX  aa  alv>  In  the 
mussel."' 

*II.  Tlie  fruit  of  a  species  of  Pine,  the  Pinua 
PinatUr.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Hitter,  m  his 
VorhaUe  Europ.  Vtdkergeseh.,  p.  164,  in  relation  to 
the  ^ttpo^iiyoi  of  antiquity. 

MOPA  TON  EAETeEPON  (^dopd  rCtv  i'AnOt 
pov)  was  one  of  the  offences  that  might  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted  at  Athens.  The  wonl  (jflopti  may 
signify  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or  mental ; 
but  the  expres-siori  oft.  t.  e.  comprehends,  if  it  is  not 
limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among  the  GreekSi 
as  appears  from  a  law  cited  hy  ifSadiinea.*  On 
this  subject,  vid.  Proaooobu,  ud  SchSmann,  Ant. 
Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  335,  338. 

•PIIYCIS  i^vKit),  the  menm»uPk)ei$,aiIUkBt 
called  in  Italian  the  Ftco.* 
*PHYCUS  (^CMf.)  (nd.Ptocvs.) 
PHYGE  (^).  {Vid.  Banishukkt,  Grkek  ) 
PHYLARCHI  (<;,i<?.apxo.),  generally  the  prefects 
of  the  tribes  in  any  stale,  as  at  Epidamnus,  where 
the  government  was  formerly  vested  in  the  ^Ao^ 
xoi,  but  afterward  in  a  senate.*  At  Atbem,  the  of* 
ficcrs  so  called  were  (after  the  age  of  Tlci.sthenes) 
ten  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes,  and  were 
specially  charged  with  the  command  and  supt^rin- 
tendence  of  tho  cavalry.*  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  eaeh  of  the  phylarchs  oommanded  the 
cavalry  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  themselves, 
collectively  and  individually,  under  the  control  of 
the  two  hipparchs,  just  as  the  taxiarchs  were  sulv 
ject  to  the  two  strategi.  According  to  Pollux,*  they  ' 
were  elected,  one  froni  each  tribe,  by  the  aidions 
collectively,  hut  his  authority  can  hardly  he  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  on  this  point.  Herodotus' 
informs  us  that,  when  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten,  he  also  made 
ten  phylardw  instead  of  fhnr.  It  hw  been  thought, 
however,'  that  the  historian  ."hould  have  said  ten 
phylarchs  in  the  place  of  the  old  pv}M6aaUei{,  who 
were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  tbecid  tribet.* 
•PHYLUTIS  {!t»X^Ttt).  ««lt  appears  prabft> 
ble,"  lemaifcs  Adams,  •*  that  the  ftiXew  attuded  to 
by  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus  was  the  Mercuri- 
alis  annua.  The  <^v/0.ov  of  Galen  and  of  Paulus 
.Egioeta  is  a  very  different  substance,  namely,  the 
le^  of  the  fuXu6ai^>w.  Aiacius  onilbimly  calls 
the  Malahaikmm,  or  Cassia  leaf,  by  the  name  of 

Folium"'" 

PHYL0B.\SILE1S  {<;,v?M6aai-Mi().  The  origin 
and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magistrates  so  called 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the  little 
knowledge  we  possess  «n  the  subject  is  derived  al> 

most  entirely  from  the  grammarians.  In  the  ear- 
liest times  tiiey  were  four  in  number,  representing 
each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably  elected 
(but  not  for  life)  from  and  by  them."  They  were 
nominated  from  the  Eupatridas,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  ruvally  at  .\th»  iis  these  "  kings  of  tho 
tribes"  were  the  coostant  assessors  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  rather  as  his  colleagues  than  counsel* 
lors."    From  an  expression  in  one  of  the  law  o. 

I.  {Anttot.,  U.  A.,  v..  31.— AdusA,  Append.,*,  v.— Donnr^-an'i 
I,ei.,4lhedit.,t.».i  -2  (r.  Timansh.,  S,  ed.  8tcph.>— S.  (Arjiiut. 
VI..  3:  rill..  lO.-Dpi  lan,  H;il.,  i.— Athrn.,  tii  — Pliny,  H  N. 
n  ,  '.'<>  — A'!am».  .\f'(>fH<l,,  v.) — 1,  i.\ri>t'it,,  l'"i  .  v..  l.  — i 
(ll:ir)»j(  r  ,  »  V.  —  I'oihn,  Ouom.,  viii.,  94.)— 6.  (Oniini.,  vui.,  M. 
—  7.  (V  ,  I'.i  I— M.  (Tilmann.  Slaitsr.,  S74.  S75.)  —  9.  (Vu< 
I  VVachamuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  i.,  1,  ^  48,  p.  270.)— 1  A    DioKot  .  ui. 

111.— Oites.,  D*  Simpl.,  it.— Adama,  ApfMd.,  ■  v.)— II.  'Vt 
I  tfch.^  a  f .)— U.  (Thirtwmll,  Hut.  of  OfWDa,  «w.  U.,  p.  11 
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Solon,'  it  njipeara  that  before  his  time  thp  kings  of 
the  tri^ea  exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  muid.r  or  high  treason  ;  in  which  ri'Six-f  t,  and 
as  connected  with  the  four  tribes  of  the  city,  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  **  Autumn  ftrdmeUwidr* 
It  Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the 
*o  ancient  tribes  of  the  Rnmnes  and  Titics  * 
fhey  were  also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  in  later 
times)  with  the  performance  of  certain  religious 
rites ;  and  as  they  sat  in  the  fiamXetoif,*  they  prob- 
ably acted  as  assessors  of  the  upx(jv  jSaaiXeix,  or 
"  rcz  sacn/iculut,"  as  they  had  formerly  done  of  the 
King  lliough  they  were  originally  connected  with 
the  four  ancient  tnbeo,  still  thsgr  were  not  abolish- 
ed by  deisthenes  when  he  increased  tlie  nnmber 
of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  probably  because  their  duties  were  mainly 
of  a  reli^oua  character.*  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted even  aAer  his  tune,  and  acted  aa  judges,  but 
in  unimportant  or  merely  formal  matters.  They 
preeidfd,  we  are  told,*  over  the  court  nf  the  Ephe- 
ta:,  held  at  the  Prytaneiuin,  m  the  mock  trials  over 
insUnunients  of  homicide  {al  Wiw  6;fvxu»  ducsi).  and 
it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove  these  instru- 
ments beyond  the  limits  of  their  country  (ro  ifiire- 
aov  uxl'vxov  virepopiaai).  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  this  jurisdiction  was  a  relic  of  more  im- 
portant functions,  such  as  those  described  by  Plu- 
tarch,* from  which,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
Prytaneium,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  old  Prytanes.'  Plutarch*  speaks 
of  them  both  as  (iaaiXeic  and  mwravetc.  In  a  V"7- 
fMjKOf  quoted  by  Andocldes,*  the  title  of  fiBotJui^ 
seems  to  be  applied  to  them. 

•PHYS'ALUS  {<f>vaa^<K)  and  PHYSE'TER  (4t.- 
enrnp).  "  Aristotle  applies  the  term  ^vnijTJij,  to  tlif 
spiracle  or  airhole  of  the  whale.  It  is  afterward 
applied  \j  Strabo  to  the  fish  itsel£  Artedi  aeeord* 
mgly  refers  it,  with  the  ^i;<ra%or  ^  iEllan,  to  the 
lialxna  phusalus,  or  Fin-fish."** 

PIIYSIOLO  GIA  {-^vaioXoyiK//),  one  of  the  five 
■livisions  into  which,  according  to  some  of  the  an- 
«?ient  writetrs.  the  whole  seienoe  of  medicine  was 
divided.  {Vni  y^rvicisx.)  It  treats,  as  its  nnme 
implies  (^t'o/f,  nature,  and  Aojoc,  a  dtscourse),  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  which 
agrees  with  the  definitions  found  among  Galen's 
woriGs;**  and  as  a  Imowledge  of  the  part*  of  the 
human  bod)'  Cor  anatomy)  is  a  necessary  step  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  /unctions,  it  will  be  included  here 
under  the  same  bead. 

The  first  hegiuungs  of  anatomical  knowledge 
would  arise  from  the  Inspeetiott  of  the  victims  of- 
fered in  sacrifices,  and  ftomtho  dressing  of  wounds 
aad  other  bodily  iiguries ;  the  progress,  however, 
that  was  thus  made  would  naturally  be  veiy  slow 
and  imperfect,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  anatomy 
could  only  be  learned  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  systematic  dissection.  The  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  .\lcmaeon,  is  said  by  Chalcidius'*  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  dissected  animals 
(about  B.C.  540) ;  this  was  an  important  step,  and 
with  tliis  anatomists  remained  content  for  more 
than  t  wo  hundred  years.  Alcmson  appears  to  have 
nude  considerable  advances  on  the  Knowledge  of 
his  prcdei;essors  The  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries Wii8  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  canal 
hading  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  t yin- 
paniun  to  the  fauces;  and  lii.s  mistake  in  saying 

1.  (Plul.  m  ViU,  c.  19  i.\u  l>ul)r,  R.  H..  1.,  p.  304.  Etwl. 
tniul.)— S.  (FuUaz,  Onuiu.,  vm.,  111.)  — 4.  (WacUimuUi,  U., 
i.,S07.)— S.  (PoUiu,  Onoiu.,  vm.,  ia0.)-6.  (Solon,  c.  19.)— 7. 
fWaohnuiUi,  L,  i.,  340.— MtiUer,  Ennwn..  4  07.)— «.  (1.  c.)— 9. 
(D*  MjM.,  p.  ll.)->10.  (Arittot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  II.— Strabo,  p.  149. 
— .£lun,  ix.,  49.— AlUm*.  Ai>|"nd..  t.  ».)--ll.  (Inirod.,  c.  7, 
tam.  XII.,  p.  0a9.— Defioit.  .Mctl.,  c.  II,  tom.  m.,  p.  Sil,  cd. 
t )  -ll  (CoQHMBi.  in  Plu.  Tinwn,  -  MO,«L  Iban.) 
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thai  goats  breathe  through  the  ear  (which  is  c«»t 
reeled  by  Aristotle')  may  lie  ea.s  ly  explained  b) 
supposing  that  m  the  aniniiil  that  he  dissecte  .  thf 
membraHa  iympani  bad  beet,  accidentally  de«t:oyed. 
Pliny  notiem  wis  opinion  of  Alemvon  (though  ^ndi> 
out  correcting  it),  but  attributes  it  to  Archelaus.* 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (in  the  fifth  century 
B  C.)  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  corhUa  oi  the 
ear  (iioxAMjdvc  x^^lfwf),  which  he  thought  was  th? 
imtnediate  oigan  or  hearing,*  and  also  first  gav* 
the  name  amnios  (tiuriov  or  ufiveiov)  to  the  inner- 
most of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  foetus  * 
His  contemporary  Anaxagoras  was  perhaps  the 
first  person  who  tried  to  explain  the  diflSmnce  of 
the  Btfkes  hy  the  place  occupied  by  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus  ;  the  male,  said  he,*  i.s  on  the  ri>:ht  .side,  the 
female  on  the  letl ;  and  this  opinion  (thuiigh  with- 
out the  least  foundation  in  fact)  one  is  surprised  tc 
find  received  and  repeated  by  Uippocratea**  Aristo- 
tle* (who,  however,  adds*  that  fbw  is  not  certain, 
as  sometiiiH  s  the  contrary  takes  place),  and  flalen  • 
The  anecdote  of  the  way  ui  which  Anaxagoras,  by 
his  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  quieted  a 
tumult  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  sight  of  a  goat 
with  only  one  horn,  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch." 
Democritus  of  .\bdera  (B.C.  460-357)  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
in  the  graphic  description  of  his  appearance  and 
way  of  living  when  visited  by  Hippocrates,  the  eauth 
around  where  he  was  sitting  is  noticed  as  beiiia 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  he  had 
dissected;*^  however,  none  of  his  opinions  require 
to  be  paitienlaily  specified  here. 

The  next  great  physiologist  of  antiquity,  and  the 
first  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  is  Hippocrates 
{lie  'ir.0-;i.')7) ;  though,  in  fact,  it  is  not  eertair 
that  any  of  the  anatomical  works  that  go  under  hm 
name  were  reaUy  written  by  him.** 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  an^lhin?  like 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  physiology  il  HipjH»cra- 
tes  (and  the  same  apology  applies  also  to  the  oihei 
writers  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  particularly  Aris- 
totle and  Oalen) ;  the  reader  nrnst  be  content  to 
find  here  a  very  brief  account  of  some  few  facts 
and  opinions,  and  to  be  referred  for  farther  particu- 
lars to  the  different  histories  of  medicine.  HifqioO' 
rates  called  both  arteriea  and  veins  indiscrimiiuit^ 
by  the  name  offltp,  the  wM  iprnpia  in  Ms  wii 
tings  being  used  to  designate  the  {Vtd 
ASTBRiA.)  His  knowledge  of  the  bones  api)c>ars  tc 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  muscles,  nerves^ 
or  viscera.  Tendons  and  nerves  he  called  r&voi  ot 
veipa,  without  knowing  tiiat  the  lattor  eomtj  sta> 
taiwH,  and  arise  from  the  hr.tin  ;  modon,  hethom^ 
was  caused  by  all  the  tendinous  white  cords  through- 
out the  body  without  distinction.  His  theony  of 
generation  is  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  specimen 
alluded  to  above)  very  fanciful  and  imperfect ;  and 
his  ignorance  of  human  anatomy  appears  in  hii 
speaking  of  the  cotjfUdont  of  the  uterus,"  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  woman  was  for  a  long  time  taken 
for  granted,  on  account  of  their  being  found  in  the 
inferior  animals.  He  says  that  the  Scythians  be- 
came im[Kitent  from  being  bli  d  Itrhiml  the  ears,'*  a 
theoiy  which  may  be  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  supposed  oonne  of  the  qieimatie  veasels.** 


1.  (IIi»t.  Anim.,  i.,  9,  ^  I,  ed.  Tauchii.)— 2.  (II.  N.,  Tiii-,  "«.: 
—3.  (Plul..  De  Ph)-l.  Phllo*.  Dpcr  ,  ir.,  !«.)— 4  ( PoltilX.  Otxtt. 
II..  223.— Rufus  Epfae*.,  De  Cnr].  IIn;!i.  Part.  ApiwUal.,  p.  4S 
ed.  l.'lmch.)  —  5.  (AruitDt.,  L><'  i;iri«-i-at.  Auim.,  iv.,  l.)--fl 
(Aphi)r.,  48,  torn.  111.,  |  .  Tli,  tO.  Klilin.)--".  (Hist.  Anim. 
Til.,  3,  ♦  3.)— 8.  (Ilnd.)— 9.  (De  llu  Purt.  Corp.  Iluni..  lir  .  4 
torn.  IT.,  p.  153,  144.)- 10.  (Pencl  .  r.  (i  )— 1 1.  ( Piu-utl<>nipp.»-r 
Epitt.,  t4Jin.  III.,  p.  793,  796.)— 12.  (CbouUnt.  ilanUborii  dr; 
BOcberknnde  fOr  die  .Cltere  Mwloei^  Uipx.,  fivo,  IMi.>— It 
(Aphor.,  M,4i,  tom.  iii.,  p.  74Si.)— 14.  <Di  Afro,  Aa.  •!  Lw. 
tom.  i.,  p.  Ml.  Ml>— IS.  tComm  Hippw.,  M  Nat.  Hrsi 
torn.  L,  p.  M4.— lnaM.t  Dt  Ntt.  Bob.,  «  W,  p.  Mk  ai 
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Vpon  tbe  whule,  tlumgh  the  amitnmkial  and  pbvsio- 
i0|ioal  1nio«vledt9  of  Hippocntes  has  been  highly 
SltoOcd  by  those  who  overrate  the  ancient  physi- 
cians as  much  as  others  ignorantly  depreciate  them, 
^is  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moat  imper- 
fect and  ansalisfactory  parts  of  hia  writings. 

Plato  has  Inserted  a  good  deal  of  physiological 
matter  in  his  "  Tima  iis,"  which,  with  the?  first  book 
•f  Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia,"  may  be  considered 
■s  the  earliest  specimens  of  what  would  be  now 
mlled  "Natural  Theology."  One  of  the  most  cd- 
ebratcil  of  Plato's  anatomical  opinions  was,  that  p.rrt 
,of  tin  tliiids  that  are  driiiik  outers  the  trachea,'  an 
a&«ertion  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  great 
ditpotea  among  the  anatomiata  of  aatupiity.*  The 
word  vnpov  in  his  writings  means  a  ligament  ;*  both 
arteries  and  veins  are  called  ^>.i6e(  ;*  and  the  word 
uprT)(}ta  is  applied  to  the  tnuhca}  He  says  tho  heart 
is  the  origin  of  the  veins  and  the  fountain  of  the 
blood.*  It  may  be  added,  that  CioefO*a  flrafment 
"  De  Unieertilale"  is  a  translation  of  part  of  this 
dialogue;  that  Galen  wrote  a  work  •  Vr  m  t/ua 
Mfilice  Scnpla  sunt  in  Plalonis  Timao,"  of  which  a 
Latm  translation  still  exists/ and  that  there  is  also 
a  Latin  translation  and  commentary  by  Chalcidius. 
Vid.  J.  K.  Lirhtenstailt,  "  Pluhin't  Lehren  auf  dem 
Gebiete  dcr  Natuijutschnni^r  und  drr  Hcilkunde.  Nach 
ten  QucHen  UarbeUet"  Leipz.,  1^26,  8vo 

Aristotle's  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  waa 
much  anperknr  to  that  of  any  of  his  predeeeaaora : 
•vhethrr  he  acquired  it  by  the  dissection  of  animals 
Cttly,  It  18  now  impossible  to  decide.  Aristuiie  is 
tLe  first  author  who  gives  the  name  uoprij  to  the 
piiDcipal  arteiy  in  the  human  body  \*  however,  he 
csila  it  ^'ki^,  and  never  aeema  to  aopimae  the  vefaw 

and  arteries  to  be  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other  :  and  the  wurd  uprTjpta,  in  iUl  his  genuine  wri- 
tings, means  the  itackea*  He  says  the  brain  is  en- 
tirely unaupfiUed  with  blood  that  the  trachea  re- 
eeivea  neither Ihiid  nor  aolid,  bat  only  air;"  that 
man's  brain  i.s  lurLrcr  than  that  of  any  other  animal 
that  the  heart  cuiitains  three  ventricles,"  though 
bi  another  place  he  seems  to  aqr  that  there  are 
otkbp  two  and  that  there  aie  on  each  aide  eight 
ribo.» 

Praxagoras,  who  was  the  precrptor  of  Herophi- 
loa,  contributed  much  to  the  science  of  Physiology ; 
bat  the  honour  of  discoverinjg  that  the  arteries  and 
reina  are  distinct,  and  of  being  the  fiiat  who  appli* 
ed  the  word  aprtipia  to  the  blood vesaebwhieh  now 
bear  that  name,  is  disputed  by  Kiihn,  "  Commenta- 
tio  De  Praxagora  Coo,"  Opiuc.  Acad.  Med.  ei  Philo- 
l0g.^  torn,  ii.,  p.  1S8,  sq. 

Inferior  to  Hippocrates  in  medical  akill,  ei^oying 
fhr  less  posthumous  influence  and  renown,  bntmuch 
above  him  as  anatomists,  were  llerophihis  and 
Erasiatratus,  who  were  conteiuiMjranes,  and  hved 
in  the  diiid  century  before  Christ.  The  fonner  is 
said  expressly  by  Galen'*  to  have  dissected  human 
bodies,  and  the  latter,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Galen,"  speaks  of  himself  as  havinu  di.'^sectcd  a  hu- 
man brain.  They  were  probably  the  first  persons 
who  ventured  to  do  this,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  very  few  (if  any)  of  their  successors. 
The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  piissage  even  in 
Galen's  writings  which  proves  that  he  dissected 
human  bodies ;  while  tlie  numerous  passages,  both 
in  Oalen'a  worka  and  in  those  of  other  anatomlats, 
recommending  the  dissection  of  apes,  bears,  goats, 

I.  (c.  45,  ed.  Stallliaum.)  — 2.  iVnl.  Guhiol,  PmWom.  ail 
Tbeoph.,  I)«  Unn.,  p.  3,  M!<i.)-3.  (c.  Ac.)— 4.  (c.  50.)— 3.  (c. 
45.)— 6.  (Il»id.)— 7.  (lom.  5,  t<l.  Chart.)— 8.  (Hi»t.  Anira.,  ..,  14, 
0  3  ;  ill..  3,  ♦  l.)-9.  (lb.,  1.,  13,  «  5.  Ac. ;  iii.,  3.  «  6.  Ac.)— 10. 
lib  ,  1.,  13.  4  3  .  Ill  .  3.  ♦  S.)— II.  (lb.,  i.,  13,  «  8.)-12.  (lb.,  i., 
M.  «  S.)— 13.  (111.,  111.,  3,  ♦  8  :  i.,  14,  «  a.>— 14.  (De  P»rt.  Anini., 
Ill  .  7,  p.  6«.  Ml.  Tauchii.)— 15.  (Uwt.  Anin.,  i.,  10,  «  0.)— 10. 
{pe  X'ten  Di»M-r-t .  c.  5.  p.  805.  tow.  ii.>->17.  (i>»  Hi.'PWr*  •« 
m.  Dtcr.,  V  1..  y.  (>  603,  NO,  toff  ) 


and  other  ania  als,  would  aeem  indirectly  to  piovc 
that  human  bodies  were  seldom  or  nerer  ured  for 

that  purpt>se.'  Herophilus  and  Erasistiatus  are 
said  also  tu  have  dissected  criminals  alire;*  but 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  irtiether  the 
story  arose  from  their  having  been  among  the  first 
who  dissected  human  bodies,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. They  were  the  first  person.n  who  considered 
the  nerves  to  be  the  organs  of  sensation,*  though, 
like  Aristotle,  Herophilus  continued  to  call  them 
canal*,  ircipoj.'  However,  he  so  far  agreed  with  the 
ancient  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  say  that  some 
of  the  nerves  arise  from  bones  ami  eonnecl  the 
articulations,*  thus  confounding  the  nerves  with 
the  Ugamenta.  He  gave  the  name  ^^v6^  to  the 
common  point  to  which  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  converge,*  which  is  still  called,  after  him,  the 
torcular  Herophtii.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
name  euUnau  tcripioriua,  which  is  still  appUed  to 
the  angular  mdentation  in  the  poaterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.'  That  part  of  the  intestines 
which  is  called  the  duoticnum  {du6tKaduKw\o^)  de- 
rived Its  n.inie  from  him.'  For  farther  information 
respecting  Herophilus,  see  a  memoir  by  K.  F.  H 
Mane  entitled  "  Herophilus ;  ehi  Beitrag  xur  Oca 
chichte  der  Medicin,"  Carlsr  ,  8vo,  1838.  Erasis- 
tratii.s  wa.s  not  less  celebrated  as  an  anatomist  than 
Herophilus,  though  his  name  is  connected  with 
fewer  discoveries.  The  tneutptd  vl9€$  (r/uyAu- 
;t<Mr),  phMed  to  gvard  the  eommnnioamtt  bm 
tween  tlie  ri^iht  auricle  and  ventricle,  received  their 
name  from  him  '  The  bile  and  the  spleen  he  con- 
sidered altogether  useless  "  The  trachea  derives 
its  name  froin  him,  as  he  was  the  fiiat  person  who 
added  to  the  word  apr^pta,  which  had  hitiierto  dea 
icnated  the  windpipe,  the  epithet  rpaxfta,  to  die 
tinguish  It  from  the  arteries,  and  he  also  correc*e 
the  opinion  of  Plato  mentioned  above." 

Eudcmua,  a  contemporary  of  Uerophilua,  ia  men 
tioned  together  with  luni  bgr  Galen,**  aa  iinviiw  das 
covered  the  panerco*,  thoiiii^  bo  doea  not  gtfo  it 
any  name. 

Celsus  (who  is  suppooed  to  have  lived  in  tlie  first 
oentoiy  after  Christ),  in  hia  work  "  De  Medicina," 
defenda  the  neeeaaity  of  the  atudy  of  anatomy,*'  and 

seems  to  recommend  the  dissection  of  human  bod- 
ies. He  has  inserted  some  anatomical  matter  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  but  hia  language  is  not 
alwaya  technically  correct,  aa  the  trachta  he  calls 
arteria,**  though  in  other  placea  that  word  meana  an 
or/cry;'*  vena  sometimes  means  an  ur/frt/,"  uterus 
sometimes  means  the  abdomen  ncrviui  sometimes 
meana  a  /««doa,'*  and  sometimeo  oren  a  mtucle.^* 
lliere  ia  no  anatomiral  diaoorw^  attached  to  hia 
name. 

Marinii.s.  in  the  second  century  af^er  Chri.st,  is 
called  by  GaJen*'  (me  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy, 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect.  He  de- 
scribes particularly  the  mesenteric  gianda,**  fixeo 
the  number  of  the  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nerves  ai 
seven,  and  first  noticed  the  palatine  nerves,  whidi 


1.  1  \'iJ  Kiif':s  K|ih.  «,  I)<-  (  iiiji.  H  im.  I'urt  ,\f«licll«t.,  I.,  u 
33.— tialrii.  De  Anal.  AUmimilral.,  iii..  i,  P.  3S4.  torn.  II.— Id., 
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3.  CRsfna  EphM.,  p.  UJj— 4.  (Gal«i,De  Libr.  Prop.,  c.  3,  p.  31^ 
toni.  six.)- 5.  (Rofna  Eiihat.,  I.  e )— S.  (tialen,  I>e  Vf\  Put 
C«rp.  Hum.,  ix.,  c.  0,  p.7ra.taai.Ui.)— 7.  (Galen.  DeAcljomiM. 
Anat.,  ix.,c.  5,p.73l,t4>a..  ii.}— 8.  (Galen.ib.,  p.  173.— l»o  I.c-cn 
AITcct.,  p.  !lll,  tore.  Tiii.— Tbeoph.,  D«  Corp  ilutn  J  ui  r  , 
lib.  II.,  c.  7,  ♦  10.)-tt.  (Ualen,  I»e  llipptx  r.  et  Plat.  U«-rr.,  »i. 
p.  548,  torn.  V.)  — 10.  (Galen,  De  Facull.  Nal  ,  ii.,  p.  IIM* .  unn. 
11..  lib.  111.,  p.  112.)— II.  (Pltit.,  S)  rap  ,  vu.,  1.— MiwMb.,  Saturn., 
15.)  — 12.  (l>e  Semioi-,  n  ,  l'.  t  nn.  :v.,  p.  M»i  >_13.  ;lr.  i., 
Prrf  .  p.  6,  19.)— 14.  (I.,  5,  p.  34  ;  iv.,  1.  p.  m,  A-c.)-15.  .U., 
10,  p.  77,  Ac.)— Ifl.  (lib.  i..Hncf.,  p.  5,  Ac.)- -17.  (lb.,  p.  II  ; 
1,  p.  U».)-H».  (VIII.,  l.p.  45«.)-l»  (Til.,  19,  p.  4H.)-  ».  (Di 
llip|K>a>.«t  Plat.  DKf.,  nil.,  jkMO^tgok  r.)-SI.  K^Om  lH 
,  ii.,  0,  ton.  IT.,  p.  047.)  _ 
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FHTRIOLOGIA. 

M  considered  as  the  fourth  pair ;'  the  auditory  and 
fiwial  aenrw  lie  icdnmed  as  Um  fiAh  pair,*  the  lin* 
gaai  n  the  ahrth.* 

About  thf  jame  time  lived  Rufua  Ephesias,  the 
author  of  a  uteful  work  entitled  Hepi  'Ovofiaaia(  tuv 
rod  'ArSpuvov  Hopiuv,  "  De  Apellationibus  Partium 
Cwpoiis  Hnmaiu."  This,  as  ila  name  implies,  is 
not  BO  mneh  a  treatte  on  Anatomy  as  on  anatom- 
Ical  terms  ;  and  it  may  be  mcntitined  that  the  sec- 
ond book  of  It  'Opo/iatTTtKov,  "  Onomasiieon."  of 
Julius  Pollux  contains  also  a  list  of  ihc  words  used 
ill  medicine.  Soranns,  attboogb  belonging  to  the 
•eet  of  the  Methodid,  who  neglected  Anatomy,  has, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  nf  his  work  Tltpt 
TwatKiiuv  lUiHuv,  "  Dt'  Arte  Obstctricia  Morbisque 
Mulienun."  given  one  of  the  most  *ccuratL'  di  scnp- 
tions  of  the  uteros  that  remain  from  antiquity,  and 
appean  to  Ymn  terived  his  knowledge  fltwn  the 
dissection,  not  of  animals,  but  of  the  human  body.* 
The  description  of  the  uterus  nivm  by  Moschion, 
his  contemporary,  in  the  early  ch.iptcrs  of  his  work 
fdy  Twauuiuif  UaSum, "  De  Mulierum  Passion- 
fbtn,**  does  not  mndi  lUflhr  from  that  bjr  Sorenus. 

The  next  writer  that  we  come  to  is  Oalon  (A  D. 
131-201),  the  most  celebrated,  and.  at  th</  sani.-  tune, 
tlie  most  accurate  and  voluminous  anatomist  and 
physiologist  of  antiquity.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
aeem  to  nave  been  always  Oalen'a  favourite  study, 
and  his  writings  on  these  subjects  continued  to  be 
the  standard  works  of  reft  rence  for  many  centuries. 
A  very  brief  sketch  of  sonic  of  his  opinions  and 
discoveries  is  all  that  can  be  given ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  is  "  A  Cursory  Analysis  of 
the  Works  of  Galen,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Kidd,  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  "Transactions  of  the  Provimial  .M(  d- 
'nul  and  Surgical  Association,"  from  which  must 
of  thelhUowing  remarks  are  taken.  He  conzidered 
dw  0010  ctMi  kepattea  of  modem  anatomj  as  the 
commencement  or  root  of  the  venous  system  of  the 
body  at  large.*  He  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
form  and  position  of  the  trtaupid  and  mtiral  valce*, 
aad  also  W  the  tigmmd  valvet  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monaiy  arten.*  He  admitted  that  the  arteries 
eontain  an-,*  but  asMited,  at  the  same  thne,  that 
they  naturally  contain  blood  also and  he  remarked 
that  it  may  bo  known  when  an  artery  is  wounded, 
not  only  by  the  lighter  colour  of  the  blood  which 
flows  ftom  it,  but  also  by  the  polsative  manner  in 
wbidi  the  bhMd  is  proj  ected  fram  ft.*  He  supposed 
that  in  all  jiarts  of  the  body  there  is  a  free  anasto- 
mosis between  the  minute  pores  or  channels  which 
connect  the  arteries  with  the  veins,'*  but  lie  oon- 
iesoca  that  he  is  totally  uoahle  to  explain  why  X<a> 
tare,  which  does  nothing  nsdessiy  or  withont  de- 
sign, should  have  made  difTcrcnt  vessels  (viz.,  ar- 
Icnes  and  ctms)  to  contain  the  same  fluid."  In  my- 
ology, says  Sprengel,  Galen  made  some  important 
discoveneS)  and  boasts  that  he  haa  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  eiriit  nttsetos  that  were  vnitnown  before  his 
time."  He  first  discovered  certain  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  (called  by  him  the  tuih).  to 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  course,  he  gave 
the  name  troAtydyxywvyrrr,  or  vecunrent,"  a  name 
which  they  stlD  bear. 

Tlie  iwonty-fourtli  and  twenl/  fifth  books  of  the 
Iw»'rt)w)rit  '\uTpuat,  ••L'ollecta  Medicinalta,"  of 
(Jnbasius,  contain  a  system  of  Anatomy  compUed 
from  Hulus  Ephesius,  Galen,  and  Soranus ;  there 

1.  (U..  D*  N«rr«r.  DiMMct,,  ^  837,  torn.  u.)—i.  (ib.,  p.  8».) 
t.  lU^lH  Unlte.Cacpk  Hub., ni.,Sb 4. 
4«.  5,  pw  IS,  ad.  DMts.)— S.  (D*  Vm  ?ut.  Corp.  Hobi.,  iv.,  c.  6, 
ton.  lii..  ^.  S(S.)— fl.  (De  U»u  Put.  drp.  Hiim.,  Ti ,  13t  14, 
torn  ill.,  p  4W,  470,  ■«).)— 7.  (Aa  in  Artrr.  SBog.  Cmitio.,  ton. 
if.,  p.  7iJ.j— S.  (lb  ,  p.  703.  7W.}— ».  <Dc  Loc.  Affwrt.,  1  b.  )., 
t«B.  Till.,  p  V)  — 10.  i  be  L  «u  Piirt.  Cuq).  Uum  ,  vi.,  16,  tucu.  in.. 


is  in  th«n  (as  far  as  the  wrier  is  awu  -c)  ncthiu 
new,  hut  in  another  place  he  roentioBa  having  him 
seVdiaaeeted  apea. 

About  the  same  time  (the  end  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury  after  Chrust)  lived  Neinesius,  the  authcr  of  i 
work  Ilepi  ^vaeuf  'AvdpurTov,  De  Natnra  Hominia 
This  is  a  very  intereatmg  Uttle  treatise,  hnt  it  has 
enjoyed  more  celebrity  than  perhaps  it  deseires, 
on  account  of  two  curious  passages;  in  one  of 
which"  he  is  suppose<l  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
admirers  of  the  ancients  to  have  discovered  the 
circoUtion  of  the  blood,  snd  in  the  other*  the  nse 
of  the  hUe.  He  plainly  distinguishea  the  nerves 
from  the  tendons,  saying  that  the  former  possess 
sensibility,  which  the  latter  do  not.*  An  anony- 
mous work^  entitled  Eiaayuyij  'AvaTOftuc^,  "  Iss- 
goge  (or  Introductio)  Anatomica,"  ia  aupposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  age;  it  is  tibMr  talM  ftoai 
Aristotle's  works,  and  dm*  Bot  nqoin  mota  pnr> 

ticular  notice. 

The  ne.xt  work  we  come  to  is  by  Theophilus  Pro 
tospathanus,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  but  who  prohably  be- 
longs to  a  later  date.  It  is  entitled  Hrpi  rrr  roC- 
'AvtfpuKOv  KaraaKtv^f,  '*  Do  Corporis  llumani  F.ib- 
rica,"  and  is  in  five  books.  It  i.s.  for  the  most  part, 
taken  word  for  word  from  Galen, "  De  Usu  ParUum 
Corporis  Humani,"  and  Hippoeratea,  "De  Geniln- 
ra"  and  "  De  Nature  Pueri,"  from  whom,  however, 
he  sometimes  differs.  The  work  of  Meletiu.i  (a 
monk  who  lived  probably  in  the  eighth  or  runtb 
century),  Htpi  r^f  rov  'Avdpinrov  KaTaaKivfa,  "  De 
Hominis  nbrica,"  does  not  require  any  pari=r-ilar 
notice ;  nor  that  by  Constantinus  Afer  (whc  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century),  "  De  Membris  Principab- 
bus  Corporis  Humani  " 

Besides  these  works,  which  may  be  considered 
as  mure  ( si)eci  il!y  anatomical  and  phjrsiotogical, 
several  of  the  earlv  Christian  fatliers  have  led 
treatises  on  Natural  Theology,  pointing  out  "the 
wisdom,  and  jotwct,  and  goodnes.-i  of  God,"  as  dis- 
played in  the  structure  ol  the  human  fram*;.  Such 
are  St.  Ambrose,  De  Pioe  tt  Area  (c.  6-9) ;  Id.,  Mo^ 
ojaieroii  (vi.,  9) ;  St.  Basil,  flcpt  i^r  ro«  'iaVpumm 
Karomevi^Ci  *'I>a  Stmetnra  Hominis  OratioMi 
Tres"  (which,  however,  is  probably  not  genuine) ; 
St.  Chrysoslom,  "  Ilomil  XI.  ad  .^ntiochenos;" 
St.  Gregory  of  .Nyssa.  De  verbis  Kaciamus  Hnmi- 
nem,"  dec.,  Oratioaes  Doa  :  Id.,  Ksroosmfi 
'Avfljpufrov,  "De  Homfaiis  OphScM^*  (written  aa  a 
supplement  to  his  brother  St  Dasil  s  unfinished 
work,  c-ntilled  'E{a///if/j<;»',  Hexaemeron;;  Tht/ido- 
rcl,  Utpl  npr>v«(af,  "  De  Providentia,"  Orat  iii., 
iv. ;  and  Lactantina,  *'De  Opifldo  Dei."  SMnaol 
these  works  are  well  worth  reading  fcr  their  aeien 
tific  correctness  as  well  as  their  piety ;  b-it  some 
parts.  It  must  be  confessed,  are  very  sti/iige  and 
fanciful.  However,  they  add  nothing  to  th  c  amount 
of  anatomical  k:u>wledge  already  in  the  woild.  ai 
probably  every  statement  in  their  writir  ga  that  is 
not  erroneous  (and  many  of  those  that  aie)  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Galen.  ITie  same  may  be 
sail!  (il  the  Arabian  writers,  of  whom  several  (?./., 
Alzabaravius,  Avicenna,  Haly  Abbas,  Raxes,  du:.). 
liave  preAwd  to  their  medical  works  a  phystologi- 
cal  introduction,  which  it  would  he  Obt  r'  ^iaee  !• 
notice  here  more  particularly. 

•PICA     {Vni  rvrtk.) 

•PICEA.    ( Vid.  PiHDi.) 

•PICUS,  the  Woodpeeker,  a  hbrd  sscred  to  Mam 

and  from  which  omens  were  wont  to  be  drawn  by 
the  nations  of  Italy.  A  bird  of  this  sjjccies  guided 
a  colony  of  the  Satuncs.  sent  out  in  consequenct^  ol 
a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring  (\'kb  Sacki  m).  and  alao 

I.  (Ub.  ni.,  c.  A,  p.  aiO.  ad.  U  Sttnh        (c.  »«,  p  tO.  aA. 
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fave  naoie  ^Fkcniini)  to  the  new  commanity.  ( Vid. 

Bbyocolaptes) 
PIGNORATI'CrA  ACTIO.  (VuL  Pxonob  ) 
PT-CINORIS  CA  PIO.   (Vii  Pb«  Piokoris  Oapi- 

•mM.) 

FIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mandt  te  dMrired,  taya  Gains,^  from  pugnua,  «  ^iiw 

f«£f  piffnon  dantur,  mnnu  tradunturV  This  is  one 
if  several  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  ju- 
•isi^  when  they  attempted  etymological  explana- 
l^m  of  worde.  {Vid  Mutdum.)  The  element  of 
fignua  ( pig)  is  contained  hi  the  word  pa{n)g'0  and 
ts  cogna'e  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it  is 
made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand, 
ft  is  called  pignus  when  the  poaaession  of  the  thing 
'm  givmi  to  hmi  to  whom  it  is  made  a  seenrity,  and 
fcyi>otheea  when  it  is  made  a  security  without  be- 
ing put  in  his  possession.*  The  law  relating  to 
Mgnos  and  hypotheca  was  in  aU  essentials  the 
same.  The  oigect  of  the  pled(^  is  that  the 
iriedgee  shall,  in  ease  of  neeesrit^,  sell  the  pledge 
and  pay  himself  his  demand  out  of  the  proceeds. 

▲  pledge  may  be  given  {ret  kypolhc-a  dan  potest) 
for  any  obligation,  whether  money^borrowed  (mutua 
pemnia),  dos,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  selling,  letting 
and  hiring,  or  mandatura  ;  whether  the  nbligatio  is 
conditional  or  unconditional ;  for  part  of  a  sum  of 
money  as  well  as  for  the  whole.*  Anything  could 
be  the  object  of  pledge  whidi  eould  be  an  ohjeet  of 
sale  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
a  single  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a  single 
thing  was  pledged,  the  thin;,'  with  all  its  increase 
was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  land 
whidi  was  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  shop  (taher- 
na)  wa.s  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were  piedecl ; 
ind  ii  soiiif  of  them  were  sold  and  others  bruutjlii 
n.  dnd  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee's  security  was 
'he  shop  and  iUi  that  it  coataiaed  at  the  time  of 
Uie  pledger's  desth.*  If  all  a  waafu  property  was 
pledged,  the  pledge  comprehended  also  his  future 
pfO'XJrty,  unless  such  property  was  clearly  ex- 
cepced. 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  lorm, 
m  wUeh  respect  it  reaemhled  contracts  arade  by 

consensus.  Nothing  more  wa.s  reipiisite  to  e.stab- 
lish  the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it.  It  was  called  contractus 
pigneratitiuB  when  it  was  a  eaae  of  pignua,  and 
pactora  hypotheev  when  it  was  a  ease  of  hypoth- 
eca ;  in  tlic  former  case,  tradition  was  neee.s,sar\ . 
A  man  migtit  also,  by  his  testament,  make  a  pignus. 
The  intention  of  a  man  to  pledge  could  in  any  case 
be  deduced  either  from  his  words  or  from  any  acts 
which  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation  than  an 
Intention  to  pledge. 

A  mail  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
but  a  part  owner  of  a  tiling  could  pledge  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man's  pro|>erty  if  the 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
ward, but  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered  the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  «Nr 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing  which  was  not 
his,  and  afterward  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  valid  * 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
fended on  the  agreement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  eitl  er  ;  or  it  iiiif,'fit  coinpreliciid 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  coau  and  e.vp*'iis(  a 
which  the  pledgee  mig)  t  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
liunf  pledged.  For  ii  stance,  a  creditor  would  be 


1  tilig.  40.  tit.  IS,  1.  SM.)— I.  (Dif.  IS.  til,  7,  s.  m— Md., 
OHc^      ia.~SM  alM  do.  ad  Fui.,  liii.,  (0%.  M, 
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entitled  to  his  necessary  expensen  sonoeruioit  i 
slave  or  an  estate  which  had  been  pig  aerated. 

Pignus  might  be  created  hy  a  judicial  sentence, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving 
to  a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debt- 
or's property  {miMtio  crtditoru  in  bona  dcbitoru)t  ei> 
ther  a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  cast* 
mi^'ht  be  But  the  pennis.sinn  or  command  of  thr 
maiiihtralus  did  not  etTect  a  pledge,  unless  the  per 
son  actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  The  fol 
lowing  are  instances:  the  in  missio  dwooni  inliBisti 
causa  (Mil.  D&mnrM  IimcTVM  :  legatonim  serran- 
dorura  causa,  which  liad  for  it  i  object  the  securing 
of  a  legacy  which  had  been  1  :ft  sub  c^nditione  ei 
die:*  missio  ventris  m  posssssioneUt  wlun  thr 
pregnant  widow  was  allowed  td  take  possession  ol 
the lidieritanee  for  the  proteeiion  of  a  posthumus 
and  the  missio  rei  servanda;  causa.  The  right 
which  a  person  obtained  by  such  immissio  was 
called  pignus  praetorium.  It  was  called  pignoris 
oapio  when  the  prastor  allowed  the  goods  of  a  per- 
son to  be  taken  who  was  behaving  in  contempt  of 
the  court,  or  allowed  his  person  to  be  seized  at^er 
a  judgment  given  against  him  (ex  cau«<i  judtcati). 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  taoita  hy 
potheca,  which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the  par 
ties,  but  by  rule  of  law  {ipso  jure),  as  a  consequence 
of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were  not  acta 
or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging*  (in  futl'U' 
ea»n$pi§rmt»9dijfpoUuailacUecontrakUur).  These 
hypothecK  were  general  or  special.    The  following 
are  instances  of  what  were  general  hypothecie. 
The  fiscus  had  a  general  hyputlu  ca  m  re.spect  of  its 
claims  on  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the 
property  of  its  agents  or  oflicers :  the  husband  on 
the  propf>rty  of  him  who  promised  a  do8  ;  and  leg 
atees  and  tideicoinmissani  in  respect  of  liicir  Jega 
cics  or  (ideicommissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  hered 
itas  of  him  who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  fidci- 
conimlssa.  There  were  other  cases  of  general  hy- 
jwthecffi. 

The  following  are  instances  of  special  hypothe 
cae :  The  lessor  of  a  prsdium  urbanum  had  an  hy- 
pothecs in  lespeet  of  bis  claims  arising  oat  of  the 
contract  of  Uniif  on  ever>thing  which  the  lessee 
brought  upon  the  premises  for  constant  use  (invecla 
el  iUata).  The  lessor  of  a  praedium  rusticum  had 
an  hypolheea  on  the  fruits  of  the  farm  as  soon  as 
they  were  eoUeoted.'  A  person  who  lent  money  to 
repair  a  hoiise  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  house  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it.  Pupilli  and  minores  had  an 
hopotheea  on  things  which  were  bought  with  their 
money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge  was  stUl  the 
owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  But 
the  agreement  might  be  that  the  creditor  should 
have  the  use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  inter- 
est, which  kind  of  contract  was  called  antichresis, 
or  mutual  use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  use,  the  creditor  could  not  use  the  thing.  The 
pledgnr  eouM  ^so  seU  the  thing  pledged,  unless 
there  were  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  but 
such  sale  did  not  affect  the  right  of  the  pledgee.  Ii 
the  pledger  sold  a  movable  tlim^  that  was  pigner- 
ated  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  tiie 
creditor,  he  was  guilty  of  furtom.  Ifthe  pledger,  at 
the  time  of  a  |»ii.'nii-i  being  given,  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  thing,  bm  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  could 
stdl  acquire  the  proputf  of  the  thing  hjusocapion 

(Kui.  POSSBSSIO.) 

The  eredittn-  ooaU  keep  poesesakm  of  a  pigner> 
tied  thiaf  litt  his  demand  vas  fully  satisfied,  and  Ik 

L  (Die. lik  til. 4.1^  (Dif.|B.n.&HJL  '.Dif.  ao.  lit  l;c. 
7-ll€l«,tit.t,s.»l.)  ^ 
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tOuM  inaintnin  hia  right  to  the  possession  against 
injr  other  person  who  obtained  possession  of  tlie 
hing.  He  could  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  bhn.  He  had  alw  the  right,  in  ease  his 

demand  was  not  satisfied  at  the  time  agreed  on,  to 
sell  t<)c  thing  and  satisfy  his  deniamls  out  of  the 
Droceeds  (jus  dittrakendi  she  vendcndi  pignus). 

3aiii8'  illustrates  the  maxim  that  be  who  waa  noi 
he  owner  of  a  thing  could  in  some  eases  sell  it,  by 

the  example  of  the  pledgee  soiling  a  thing  pledged  ; 
but  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will  of 
he  deMor.  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of  pledg- 
ng ;  and  thus,  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debttNr  who 
wSia  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreeiiirnt  that  a  pledge  should  bf  furfc  itrd  in  case 
the  dt'inaiid  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common,  but  it  waa  dedared 
by  Constantine  to  be  rllegal.  (Kirf.  Commihsoria 
Litx.)  In  case  of  a  sale,  the  creditor,  according  to 
the  later  la"'  must  give  the  ilrtr.nr  notice  of  his  in- 
tention tu  sell,  and  after  such  notice  he  must  wait 
two  years  before  he  conld  legally  make  a  sale.  If 
anything  remained  over  after  satisfying  the  credit- 
or, it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to  the  debtor  ;  and  if 
the  price  wjis  insufTieient  to  satisfy  the  creditor  s 
demand,  bis  debtor  waa  atill  bis  debtor  for  the  re- 
mainder. If  no  pnrebaaer  at  a  reasonable  pric« 
could  be  found,  the  creditor  might  become  the  pur- 
chaser, but  still  the  debtor  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  thing  witliin  two  years  On  oondition  Of  fliUj sat- 
iating ^0  creditor.' 

If  there  were  sereral  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  was  prior  m  time  had  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  rest  ( potwr  est  in  pifpiore  qui  pritu 
credidit  futaiutm  ct  acecpil  hj/fothMttm').  Ttiere 
were  some  exeeptions  to  this  rule ;  for  instance, 
when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had  lent  his  money  to 
eiave  the  pledged  thing  from  destruction,  he  had  a 
preference  over  a  prior  pledgee.*  This  rale  haa 
been  adopted  in  the  Engliah  law  as  to  money  lent 
m  shipa  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypotheoe,  both  tacita;  ;ind  founded  on 
contract,  hail  a  preference  or  priority  {pnvtlri:ium) 
Ofor  aD  other  claims.  The  fiseua  had  a  preft :  enoe 
in  reqwct  of  its  claims ;  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or  restora- 
tion of  a  building  ;  a  pupilhis  with  whose  money  a 
thing  had  been  iMjught.  Of  those  hypothec*  which 
were  founde<l  on  contract,  the  following  were  priv- 
ileged :  the  hypothecs  of  those  who  had  lent  money 
for  the  purchase  of  an  immoval)le  thing,  or  of  a 
shop,  or  for  the  building,  maintaining,  or  improving 
of  a  bouse,  &c.,  and  had  contracted  for  an  l^pothe- 
ea  on  the  thing;  there  was  also  the  hypotheca 
which  the  seller  of  an  immovable  thing  rrsprved 
by  contract  until  he  was  paid  the  purcha.se money. 
Of  these  claimants,  the  fiscus  came  first  ;  then  the 
wife  in  respect  of  her  dos ;  and  then  the  other  priv- 
ileged creditors,  according  to  tlieir  priority  in  point 
of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  eredit<jrs,  ttie  genera! 
role,  as  already  observed,  was,  that  priority  in  time 
gave  priority  of  right.  But  an  hypotheca  which 
conld  be  proved  by  a  writing  executed  in  a  certain 

public  form  {inslnimcnlum  publire  cotifrrtitm),  or 
which  was  proved  by  the  signatures  of  three  repu- 
table persons  (tn«/rumr7</um  ijuast  pulihcc  runfrctum), 

had  a  priority  over  all  those  which  oould  not  be  so 
proved.  If  several  hypothec*  of  the  same  kind 
were  of  the  same  date,  lie  who  Was  in  possession 
of  the  thin^  had  a  priority. 

The  creutor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
nvri  ihe  rest,  was  entitled  to  be  satisfn-d  to  the  full 


amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  procep<I.s  of  tht  tliirf 
pledged.  A  subseijuent  creditor  eould  obtam  tlit 
rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  wa^  If  lie 
ftimished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  oflTthe  debt, 
on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  place,  and  tb«« 
money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior  creditor,  th^ 
subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the  place  of  th^ 
priw  creditor.  Alao,  if  hie  purchaaed  the  thing  m 
the  condition  that  the  pu  rehase-money  ahooM  go  Is 
satisfy  a  pri'ir  creditor,  he  thereby  stepiwd  :nti>  hti 
place.  A  subsequent  creditor  cttuld  also,  witbuol 
the  consent  either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debl> 
or,  pay  ofl*  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  pJaee 
to  the  amoant  of  the  sum  ao  paid.  This  arrange^ 
ment,  however,  did  not  aflbot  the  ri^its  of  an  inter 
mwliate  pledgee.* 

The  creditor  had  an  actio hypothecwia  hi  respeol 
of  the  pledge  against  every  person  who  was  in  po*» 
session  of  it,  atxl  had  not  a  better  right  than  him 
self  This  right  <>(  action  existed  indiiTerently  ia 
the  case  of  pignus  and  hypotheca.  A  lessor  bad 
this  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possesakm  of  a 
prwdiuin,  when  the  rent  was  not  paid  according  to 
agrecroent  A  creditor  who  had  a  pignus  had  abu 
a  right  to  the  intprdictum  retinenda-  et  n-eoperan- 
daenossessionia,  if  be  was  diaturbed  in  bia  po»- 
aosslon. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  re;?ti  re  a  pignos  oa 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  f>eeii  l^ven, 
ami  up  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  c(  it.  On  payment  of  the  debt  be  might  be 
aoed  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger  for  the 
restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage  that  it 
had  sustained  through  his  negUx't.  The  remedy  ol 
the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his  pmper  costs 
and  charges  ni  respect  of  the  pledge,  and  for  any 
dolus  or  cidpa  on  the  part  of  the  plefiger  relatmg 
thereto,  was  by  an  actio  piixiioratitra  contraria 

'ITie  law  of  pledges  at  Itome  wau  prin«Mpaily 
founded  on  the  Edict.  Originally  the  only  mode  of 
giving  aeeuri^  waa  by  a  transfer  of  the  qiiiritana» 
ownership  of  thn  thing  by  mancipatio  or  in  jura 
cessio  if  it  was  a  rrs  mancipi,  on  the  condition  of 
its  being  reconveyed  when  the  debt  was  paid  (ml 
/<i'f  rrmandpatimi.1  or  »uh  Jidueia),  (Vid.  Fidccia.) 
But  in  this  case  the  debtor  had  no  secnrity  against 
the  loss  of  hia  property.  Afterward  it  seems  thai 
a  thing  was  merely  given  to  the  cn-<litor  with  the 
condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in  case  his  demand 
wasnotsntisfled.  But,  so  kmg  as  the  creditor  codd 
not  protect  his  possession  by  legal  means,  this  was 
a  very  insufTieient  security.  Ultiinatt>ly  ll***  |»netoi 
gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action  {nrfm  m  rn/iX  undei 
the  name  Serviana  actio,  lor  the  recovery  of  the 
property  of  a  cokmua  whid»  was  his  security  fnr  his 
rent  {pro  mrrmhhis  fundi);  and  thi.n  nght  of  ae 
tion  was  extended,  un<ler  the  name  of  quasi  St  rvi- 
ana  or  hypothecaria,  generally  to  creditors  who  h?d 
things  pianerated  or  hypothecated  to  them.'  As  to 
the  interdictnm  Satviainmi,  see  IimBoioTen. 

Tlic  Hotnaii  law  of  pledge  was  gradually  develop 
ed,  and  il  would  be  rather  difficult  to  show  in  a  ly 
satisfactory  way  the  various  stages  of  its  growiU. 
Some  of  the  rules  of  law  as  to  pledges  mentioned 
in  tiiis  article  belong  to  a  later  period. 

Th<'  Roman  law  of  pledLrr  has  many  points  of  re- 
semldance  to  the  English  law,  l)ut  more  is  compre- 
hended under  the  Roman  law  of  pledge  than  the 
English  Uiw  of  pledge,  including  in  that  teim  mort- 
gage. Many  of  the  things  eeoiprehended  in  the 
Roman  law  of  pledge  belong  to  the  Fngli.sh  of 
lien,  and  to  other  divisions  of  English  law  which  are 
not  included  under  pledge  or  mortgage.* 

'Hierc  IS  an  English  tn'alise,  entitle<l  '•  The  l>aw 
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01  i'lcdgcs  or  Pawui,  bJ  .v  was  in  U9»^  among  tlie 
RoiuBiui,  ice,  by  Joha  Ayliffe,  London,  1733," 
which  awosn  to  oootiuii  hU  that  can  be  said,  but 
the  attlhoT*8  method  of  treating  the  subject  is  not 
permicuaua. 

PILA  {apaipa),  a  Ball.  The  game  at  ball  {a^aipia- 
n«iS)  was  one  of  the  most  favonrite  gymnastic  ex- 
•rcisea  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  earliest 
■'.nea  to  the  fall  of  th<-  Roman  Empire.  As  the  an- 
tients  were  foinl  uf  aitribiitiiiir  tlie  invrntion  of  all 
games  to  particular  persons  or  occasions,  we  find 
iho  same  to  be  the  case  with  reepeet  to  the  origin 
of  tliis  game  but  such  statements  do  not  deeenre 
attention.  What  is  more  to  the  purfKige  in  refer- 
enc«'  lu  its  antiquity  i.s,  that  we  find  it  mcntiiuu'J  m 
the  Odyssey,'  where  it  is  played  by  the  Phaeactan 
darned*  tothe  eound  ofmasie,  and  aleo  by  two  eel* 
tbratcfl  prrformrrs  at  thr  court  nf  .Mrinous  in  a 
n)(ist  arti.Htio  nKinncr,  accompanietl  with  dancing. 

'Hio  varioiKs  inovemenls  of  the  body  required  in 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elasticity  and  grace  to  the 
figu«e,  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Grvi  ks.  Tlie  Athenians  set  so  a  value  on  it. 
that  they  c«>nferred  up<m  Aristoiin  us  of  Cary.stus 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game.*  It 
was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  of  Greece ; 
the  young  Spartans,  when  they  were  leaving  the 
condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  a^aifniq,*  probably 
beeanae  their  chief  exercise  was  the  fjua^  at  ball 
Every  complete  gymnasium  had  a  room  {a^ipia- 
rfiftiov,  aoaipiarpa)  devoted  to  this  exercise  (n*/. 
(j  vmnasii'm),  when'  a  special  teacher  (o<^<p«Tr<«(<) 
gave  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  required  no  small 
ftill  and  pfaetice  to  play  it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  favourite  with 
tlje  Romans  as  the  Ureeks,  and  was  played  at 
Rome  liy  |M>rsoits  of  all  ajjes.    Augustus  used  to 

Sy  at  ball.*  Pliny*  relates  how  much  bis  aged 
md  Spuricna  exenM.sed  himself  in  this  game  for 
the  purpose  of  ward''i<(  off  old  age ;  and  under  the 
Empire  it  was  generally  played  at  by  persons  before 
taking  the  bath,  in  a  room  \spharisienum)  attached 
to  the  baths  for  the  purpose ;  in  which  we  read  of 
the  pilierepus,  or  phiyer  at  tennie.* 

The  game  at  ball  was  played  at  in  various  ways  : 
tr.e  later  Greek  writers  mention  five  diirerent 
n.odf's,  oiftavia,  fXi(T«vp<>f,  (iatviitia,  ttprranTuy,  n-Hf')- 

^tiif,  and  there  were  probably  many  other  varie* 
Ciea.   I.  Ovpsvi'a  was  a  game  in  which  the  ball  was 
fltrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the  persons 
played  strove  lo  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  tiie 
gionnd.*    3.  'KzioKvpo^,  also  called  i<^i)6iKtj  and 
MiiMuvoc,  was  the  game  at  football,  played  in  much 
tbe  aame  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  nttmber  of  per- 
nona  divided  into  two  parties  op(Mi»ed  to  one  anoth- 
er.*  This  was  a  favourite  game  at  Sparta,  where 
it  was  played  with  great  emulation."    3.  <Paivivda, 
ealled  i^ivia  by  Hesychiua*"  was  played  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  threw  the  baD  from  one  to 
anntlK  r;  but  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  th'^  l)crson 
who  iiad  the  ball  pretending  to  throw  it  to  a  certain  , 
in<'.!vidual,  and  while  the  latter  was  expecting  it,  | 
Budd<Mily  turning  and  throwing  it  to  another.  Va- 
rious etymtdogies  of  this  word  are  given  by  the  ' 
grainmariaiis."   1.  'Ap-aGrov,  u  hich  was  aI>o  play- 
ed at  by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Hakfa*-  ^ 
Tm.   6.  'Ato^^ic  waa  a  game  in  which  the  play- 1 
er  threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  auc-h  force  as 

MlIonMl.,  I.,  Alhcn..  r..  p.  14,  d.,  Plin.,  H.  .\.,  rii., 
to  )— S.  (»!..  too,  <tr. ;  VIII.,  3TU,  A-r,.)— 3.  (Alhen.,  i.,  p.  li>,  a. 
— >Co>apire  S'lidiu,  ». 


to  cause  it  tu  rebound,  when  he  stiitck  it  down 
again  with  the  palm  ol  nis  hand,  and  ao  vent  oi 
doing  many  times :  the  number  of  times  was  coant 
ed.'   We  learn  from  Plato,*  that  in  one  game  of 

ball,  played  at  by  boy.s,  though  wr  ^l)  nut  know 
what  kind  it  was,  the  boy  who  was  conquered  was 
called  ass  (tvoc),  and  the  one  who  ooiiq»ieTed  waa 
named  king  (fSaat^iig) 

Among  the  Romans,  the  game  at  ball  was  also 
played  at  in  various  ways.  Pila  was  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  for  any  kind  of  ball ;  but  the  balls  among 
the  Romans  aeem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds  :  the 
pila  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  ball ;  the  follis,  a 
great  ball/dled  with  nil  (v id.  Folms);  and  the  pa- 
:,'aiiirii.  of  wbicli  wc  know  scarcely  anything,  as  it  is 
only  mentioned  in  two  passages  by  Martial,'  but 
from  the  latter  of  whieh  we  may  conclude  that  it 
wa.s  smaller  than  the  follis  and  larger  than  the  pila. 
Most  of  the  L'.ui H  H  at  l)all  among  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  bet  ii  played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  ball. 
Oue  of  the  suopiest  modes  of  playing  the  ball, 
where  two  peraons  standing  opposite  to  one  anotlu 
er  threw  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called 
dataum  ludcrc*  But  liie  iiiojil  favtiunte  game  at 
ball  seems  to  have  been  the  irif^on,  or  pila  ti  ti^iinalts^ 
which  was  played  at  by  tlirce  (k  rsons,  who  stood  in 


the  form  of  a  triangle,  iv  Tpi 


We  hare  no 


particulars  respecting  it,  but  we  are  tolil  that  skil- 
ful players  prided  themselves  upon  calehing  and 
throwing  the  ball  with  their  left  hand  ' 

The  ancient  ph^rait^ana  pieacribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  otnier  kind*  of  oBereiae.  to  their  pa- 
tients ;  Antvllu.H*  givca  8ome  iatereatittg  inlbimap 
tion  on  thi&  .subject. 

Tha  persons  playing  with  the  piU  or  email  ball  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  from  a  painiuig  is 
the  baths  of  Titus,^  but  it  is  diffiealt  to  aay  i^iat 
particular  kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at.  IhlCa 
of  the  playera  have  two  balls  each." 
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PIL.\.      (Kid.  MORTAKIOM.) 

PIL.VNI.    (Kid.  Aemv,  Rojia!»,  p.  103.) 

PILENTUM,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  caniage. 
furnished  with  soft  cushions,  which  conveyed  the 
Roman  matrons  in  sacred  procession^;,  and  in  gomu 
to  the  Circcnsian  and  other  games.'  This  distinc 
tion  was  granted  to  them  by  the  senate  on  accouni 
of  their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jeweU 
on  a  particular  occasion  for  the  servive  of  the 
state.'*  The  vestal  virgins  were  conveyed  in  the 
same  manner."  The  pilentum  was  probably  very 
like  the  Habmamaza  and  CAarBSfroa,  but  open  nk 
the  sides,  so  that  thoeo  who  sat  ic  it  m  yhtboth  aea 
and  be  seen. 

PIXGUS  or  FILEUM,"  fik€  e^eram  «am*' 

1.  (P.)ll«n,  Oimm  ,  IX.,  ir>5.)— 2.  (Then-t.,  p.  U0,)-3.  (vii.,  311 
7:  XIV.,  43.) — ».  {I'liiiit.,  (■■irr.,  ii.,  3.  17.)— 3.  (Miirt.,  iiv,  4«J. 
VM.,  72,  a.)— On'.ns  .  VI.,  3-2.)— 7.  (l).  v  r.  ,1.  s  t.iiui*  U« 
Titus,  pi.  17,)'-H.  Uiiin-ltf,  l)tr  U  Sph.Mi-.(i  iiu\  |>.  VIM.  Ac,  id 
.Mem.  iln  IWc^l-  ■!  Inscr.,  vol.  i.  —  Krmix!,  (;vlu^l.l^ll^  nod 
Ak-.o.  d.  Hell.,  p  2(W,  dec— Backer.  Uivilun,  vi.l.  i.',  p.  2tib,  «tc. 
--9.  (ViTf.,  Ma.,  viii.,  0M.— Dor.,  Eptct.,  II.,  i.,  I9S.— Claadiaa, 
De  Na|>t.  Hooor.,  S8S.— laid.  Hisu.,  Ong.,  zi.,  IS.)— 10.  (Liv. 
f  ~  (Piwdantiu  oostm  wt^  fit  aub  ta.>— M.  (Hm 
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PILE  OLUS  or  VUXVIAJW  (itlhK,  dim.  ni- 
JUov,  aeeund  dim.  nMSiov,  iriXiyta,  irtAuniv),  taxf 
piece  of  feli ;  more  especially,  a  scullcap  of  ffH.  a  hat. 

Tliore  seriiiM  ikj  reason  to  doiiltt  that  felling  (rj 
niXriTiKT]*)  IS  a  more  aDCient  invention  than  weav- 
ing (Tid.  Tela),  nor  that  both  Of  tiieM  tOtM  CaiDC 
into  Europe  from  Asia. 

From  the  Grc<:k8,  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
article  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer*  and  Hcsiod,* 
the  use  of  felt  passed,  together  with  its  name,  to  the 
Romans.  Among  them  the  employment  of  it  was 
always  far  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  Pliny,  in  one  sentence,  "  Lana  et  per 
te  coacht  Tf  .ittm  Jactunt,'"  gives  a  very  ex.ict  account 
of  the  process  of  felting  *  A  Latin  sepulchral  in- 
Hcription'  mentionB  **a  manufacturer  of  wooUen 
felt' '  {ioMOTvu  Madifianiif),  ai  the  same  time  indica- 
tmg  that  he  was  not  a  natiTe  of  Italy  {Lariteva). 

The  principal  U;<e  of  frit  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  covermgs  of  the  bead  for  the 
male  aex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
aedleapi  It  waa  often  more  elevated,  though  still 
ronnd  at  the  top.  In  this  ahape  it  appears  on 
coin.s,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit the  sjrmbols  of  the  Dioscuri ;  end  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  Us  summit 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  flamineo  and  Saliit 
in  three  (igttrea  of  the  woodeat  to  the  article  Am. 
But  the  a[)ex.  accordin;,'  to  Dionysius  of  Hahcir- 
nassus,  vvds  sometimes  conical;  and  conical  or 
point<.-d  caps  were  certainly  very  common.  One 
oae  of  this  form  prohably  waa  to  discharge  the  rain 
and  wet,  aa  when  iSbef  were  worn  by  fishermen' 
aadby  mariners  In  the  ra^v  of  airricultura]  labour- 
eri,*the  adv.Kit.i^'cs  of  thus  [lariicular  shape  are  less 
obvious,  and.  accordingly,  tlie  bonnet  worli  by  the 
ploughman  in  the  woodcut,  page  225,  is  Teiy  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  reaper  at  page  4S0.  A  re- 
markahlf  specimen  of  the  pointed  cap  is  thnt  worn 
by  Uic  Dksultor  at  p.ige  3.50.  Private  per.sons 
also  among  tlie  Ronmns,  and  still  more  fre(iuently 
tmong  the  Greeks,  avadcd  themselves  of  the  com- 
ibita  of  the  ftM  cap  on  a  journey,  in  aiekneaa,  or  in 
of  wioaual  exposure.*   On  retnming  home 


I.  (Calam..  De  AiUir.,  35.)— t.  (Plal<i,  PuUt..  li.,  %,  p.  SOa,*d. 
.rfUsr        <IU  (Op.  «t  Diaa,  Mt.  M6k><-A.  (II. 

If.*  mil.,  48.  t.  71.)— a.  (OratM',  p.  Mt,  a.  4.)— 7.  (Hwomt.,  • 
■n.,  IS.— nntnrk,  AmU  ii..  Sit.)— a.  (Haiiod.  (Ip.  at  Una. , 
"■■**.)-«  1  Malt.,  «>».,  m.— gaiMi..  W>ig,».l  ' 
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from  a  party,  a  person  sometiioea  earried  Ma  ci| 

and  stippera  under  his  arm.' 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  caf.s  wtia 
symbolically  assigned  in  reference  to  the  cuatomi 
above  related.  The  painter  Nicomachus  hrst  rep 
resented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no  doubt  to  indicata  lua 
seafaring  life.*  The  preceding  woodoot  ahofwa  him 
clothed  in  the  Exomis,  and  in  the  aet  of  oflhrina 
wine  to  the  Cyclops  *  He  here  wears  the  rotina 
cap,  but  more  commonly  both  he  and  the  boatmaa 
Charon (aee  woodcut,  p.  426}  have  it  pointed.  Vol> 
can  (see  woodcut,  Ob  610)  and  Dsdahia  wear  the 
caps  of  common  artmeera 

A  rap  of  very  frequent  occnrrrnoe  in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  **  the  Phrygian  bonnet."  The  Mysian  pi> 
leoa*  mentioned  bj  Ariatopbanes,*  mnat  have  bean 
one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it  eootinnalljr  intro- 
duced as  the  characteristic  symbol  of  Asiatic  life  in 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam  (see  woodcut,  p 
750)  a^  Mithras  (woodcut,  p.  15),  and.  in  short,  in 
all  the  repreaentationa,  not  only  of  Trojans  and 
Phrygians,  but  of  Amazons  (woodcut,  p  786),  aw* 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  .\sia  Minor,  and  even  oc 
nations  dwelling  still  farther  east.  The  representa- 
tions of  this  Phrygian  or  Mysian  cap  in  sculptured 
marble  show  that  it  was  muie  of  a  atnmg  and  stiff 
materhit,  and  of  a  conical  form,  though  bent  Ihrward 
and  downward.  Dy  some  Asiatic  nations  it  was 
worn  erect,  as  by  the  Sacn-,  whose  stilT  peaked 
caps  Herodotus  describes  under  the  name  of 
6aaiat.  The  form  of  thoae  worn  bj  the  Armeniaaa 
(iriXo^yftni  'Apuev(ai*)  n  ahown  ofi*  Tartooa  eoins, 
which  were  struck  in  the  rcirrn  of  Venis  on  occa 
sion  of  the  successes  of  the  Homaii  army  in  Arme- 
nia, A.D.  161.  It  is  sometimes  erect,  but  some- 
times bent  downward  or  truncated.  The  same  va- 
riety may  be  oheerved  in  the  Baeian  eapa  as  ex- 
hibited on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  struck  .\  D  103 
(Compare  the  woodcut,  p  37H.)  The  IniiHMicd 
conical  hat  i?  most  distinctly  seen  on  two  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  171.  Surabo  ob- 
aervra  that  caps  of  Mt  were  neoeaaary  in  Media  oa 
account  of  the  told.*  He  calls  the  Persian  cap 
Ki)^^ua  -rfpyurov,  t  e.,  "fell  shaped  like  a  lower."' 

.\nuther  singular  variety  of  the  Astatic  pileus  was 
that  of  the  loroiaos,  which  waa  surrounded  with 
feathera,*  and  mnat  have  leaemMed  the  head-dteae* 
es  of  some  of  the  North  .American  Indians 

.\mong  the  Komans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the  em 
blem  of  liberty  When  a  slave  obi.imed  hi.s  (r»e 
dom,  be  had  bis  head  shaven,  and  wore  instead  of 
hia  hair  an  ondyed  pileus  (iriXew  Xe*«6v%  This 
change  of  attire  took  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fero- 
nia,  who  was  the  goddess  of  freedmen  *•  The  fig- 
ure of  Liberty  on  some  of  the  coins  of  .Xntooinua 
Pius,  struck  A.D.  146,  hokls  this  cap  in  the  right 
hand. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  consider  others 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  by 
Europeans  in  modem  times.  The  Greek  word  in 
raaof,  dtm.  irrrdviov,  derived  ftem  wtTawvfu, 
expand,"  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the  form  pt 
Uuut,  dun.  pctaaHHculut,  well  expressed  the  distinct- 
ive ahape  of  these  hats  What  was  taken  iron 
their  height  waa  added  to  their  width.  ITiooe  al 
ready  deaeribed  had  no  brim :  the  petaaoa  of  every 
variety  had  a  hriin.  which  was  either  exact-Y  ot 
nearly  circular,  and  which  varied  greatly  in  it* 

I.  (Hor..  Emit.,  I.,  XIII..  15.)—!  (PUd.,  H.  N..  nir.^  <  til 
-a.  (WiDckalMMH  Mm.  lawL,  Un  IM.—  Hoomt,  OA .  tx. 
MSM7.>— t.  iAOmn^m.h-*'  (BraMk.  Ad*I..  iu,  l4ft.)-« 
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iruttn.  In  8o:ne  cawu  It  is  a  circular  disk  without 
any  eiowii  al  ail.  and  oOen  Uune  it  onfar «  depres- 
tkm  or  aliglit  concaTtty  in  thit  didt  fltteo  to  the  tup 

of  the  head.  Of  this  a  brautiful  example  is  pre- 
sented in  a  recumbent  statue  of  Endymion,  habited 
Hs  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  thia  atatue  l>eloiiga  to  the  Townlejr 
Coneetioa  in  the  Britbh  MuaeQm,  and  showe  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  pelasiis  tied  under  the  chin. 
In  other  instances  i(  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead 
of  being  tied  before  it.  (See  the  next  woodcut.) 
Veiy  frequentljr  we  oiieenre  a  boaa  on  the  top  of 
the  petasoa,  in  the  titoatiptt  in  whieh  it  appeara  Id 
the  woodcuts,  page*  6S,  227,  332.  .n  these  wood- 
cuts, and  in  that  hero  introduced,  the  brim  of 
the  petasus  is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Frequent- 

Sr  the  crown  ia  in  the  form  of  a  acullcap ;  we  aleo 
nd  it  BOTToanded  bf  a  very  nanow  brim.  The 
Greek  petasus,  in  its  most  common  form,  agreed  with 
the  cheapest  hats  of  uiidycd  felt  now  made  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  artiticers  in  our 
atieeta  and  iaoea,  we  often  aee  forms  the  exact 
eonnterpnrC  ef  thoee  which  we  moat  admire  in  the 
works  of  ancif'nt  art.  The  petasus  is  still  also  com- 
monly wuni  by  agricultural  labourers  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  preferred  to 
(be  scullcap  as  a  protection  from  the  sun,'  and  on 
this  aooooat  Oaliguhi  permitted  the  Reman  eena- 
tors  to  wear  it  at  the  theatres.'  It  was  used  by 
ahepherdai*  hunters,  and  travellers  *  The  annexed 
is  limn  •  fietiie  viae  hehmging  to  Mr. 


Hope,*  and  it  represents  a  Greek  soldier  in  his  hat 
■ml  li^anket  {vii.  Palliom.)  The  ordinary  dress 
of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  well  exhibited  in  the  Pm- 
ntlienaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  now  preserved Tn 
the  British  Museum,  was  the  hat  and  scarf  i  T/i/ 
CsLAMYS.)  Among  imaginary  beings,  the  same 
eoatume  waa  commonly  attribiiled  lo  Mereniy,*  and 
■Otnetimes  to  the  Dioscuri. 

Ancient  authors  mention  three  varieties  of  the 
petasus,  the  Thessalian,'  Arcadian.'  and  the  Laco 
nian;'*  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  ditTrrmce 
eonniited.  In  liite  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
in  what  respects  the  Causia  differed  from  the  peta- 

I.  (Suel.,  Ort«T.,  82.)— a.  (Dio  Ctw..  lii.,  7.)— 3.  (r»!lim  , 
Fniir  ,  IM.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Amph.,  Pml  143  ;  I.,  i.,  JtC.— I'f  i  I.. 
II.,  i» ,  45;  IV..  Til..  90.— Bniuck,  Au.>i.,ii  .  ITO.)— 4.  (C.j»tuiiir, 
i..7l.>— a  (Brnn^k,  An»l.,  i.,  5;  li., 41.— Philemon,  n.  307,  cd. 
M*iDck«.  —  PoUux,  OnooL.,  x.,  104.)  —  7.  (Anwb.  air.  Genl., 

«i  Maittaau  Capella,  U..  I3ai^Ephi|ip««  ^t.  Alli«B.,sii.,6S7, 

f.>— a.  (Dmo  Caaa.,  1.  c^^SilUa^  tnt^lH-SeM.  is  Soph., 
OM.  CoL.  U8>)-«.  (Btuek,  As^  ik.  IM^-INaff.  LmiL,  vi^ 
mi-M  fAllisa,'he^.^^|•i.~ 


sus,  although  they  u  9  diatincUy  oppoeea  to  one  aa 
otbCT  fay  n  wiiier  in  ^Uheaaus.^  Moreofer,  ia  tht 
later  Greek  aothora  we  And  irAof  need  to  dencte  a 

hat  of  other  materials  besides  felt  * 

On  the  use  of  felt  m  covering  the  feet,  see  I'oo. 

Felt  was  likewise  used  for  the  lining  of  belmeta 
(Kuf.  Oalba.)  Being  generally  thicker  than  com* 
roon  cloth,  it  presented  a  more  eflhctnal  obetaeie  to 
missile  weapons  H(>nrr,  when  the  soldiers  nn- 
der  Julius  Ciesar  were  much  annoyed  by  Pompt-y  a 
archers,  they  made  shirts  or  other  coverings  of  fel 
and  put  tliem  on  for  their  defence.'  Tiuicydidea 
refera  to  the  use  of  aimibir  roeana  to  protect  the 
body  from  arrows  ;*  and  evi  n  m  besieging  and  de- 
fending cities,  felt  was  used,  together  with  hides  and 
sackcloth,  to  oovw  the  woodeo  lowera  and  miUtaiy 
eoginea.* 

PIU'CREPUS.  (Vtf.PitA.) 

•PILOS  {-i>.nr),  most  probably,  according  to  Ad 
ains,  the  Ciall  ot  the  Oak.  or  Cytuphts  ntdut  Ualla  dtr 
iHs"  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory.* 

PILUM.   CVtd.  Uasta,  p.  489.) 

PINAOOTHE'CA  {vhai,  ^kii%  a  Pietnre^gaUn 
ry.  Marcellus,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  lini 
displayed  the  works  of  Greek  painters  and  sculptors 
to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  fme  arts  waa 

K dually  matured  by  the  conqueata  of  L-  Scipio, 
minimiB.  and  L.  nnBna,  and  grew  into  a  paaaion 
after  the  sjxiils  of  Achaia  had  heen  transported  by 
Mummiiia  to  Rome.  Objects  of  this  discription 
were  .it  hrst  employed  exclusively  for  the  decora- 
tion of  temples  and  phMea  of  public  resort,  but  pri> 
rate  eoUeetiono  were  aeon  fenned ;  and,  towarda 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  we  find  that  in  the  houses 
of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
ception of  paintings  and  .statues  '  In  the  time  of 
Augitstus,  Vitruvius  mcludes  the  pi:i£  cr tbeca  among 
the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  complete  mar«ion,  and 
gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of  ample  s;;c  and 
lacing  the  north,  in  order  tliai  the  light  might  he 
equable  and  not  too  strong  * 

•PINNA  (stwa),  a  species  of  bivalved  shellfish, 
of  the  muaele  kfaid,  the  same  with  our  pearl  mus- 
cle. It  is  referable  to  the  genus  Pinna,  L.  The 
ancient  stories  respecting  the  f  mno,  and  its  com- 
panion the  small  crah^  an  purely  hnaginnry.*  ( VU 
PwNoravLAX.) 

•PINNOPH'YLAX  (iriwof^aof  or  iniwer^).  a 
minute  species  of  Crab,  the  Cancer  Pinnoterei,  L., 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  ::ivi'a,  and  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  act  as  a  watch  or  guard  for  the  latter. 
Hence  its  (ireek  name  of  trtwo^Xaf,  from  ttiwa 
and  ^Xai,  "  a  guard,"  and  iu  other  Greek  appdln> 
tion  of  KiwoT^ptK,  from  jr/wo  and  nipiu,  "  to  pre- 
serve" or  "  keep."  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
Pinnophylax  kept  uuard  [iy  tlu'  moijih  of  the  Pinna 
as  it  lay  open,  and,  when  any  small  fish  came  oear, 
it  slightly  bit,  as  a  signal,  the  inner  parts  of  the  Pir> 
na,  passing  within  at  the  same  time;  the  Pinna 
thereupon  immediately  closed  its  mouth,  and  ban- 
queted  along  with  the  rmnnphyla.x  upim  the  cap- 
tive. Cuvier  regards  the  whole  story  as  fabuloua. 
Pennant  caDa  the  Mm^plylix  the  Paa-cnh,  Gneir 


I* 


pisum. 

•PINUS  (nri'Ki)),  the  Pine-tree.  "The  apeciea 
of  I'lHcs  are  so  indistinctly  marked  in  the  ancient 
works  that  they  cannot  now  be  recognised.  Sp  en- 
gel,  after  etanging  his  mind  aereral  times  on  the 
subjeet,  eooMa  at  Jaal  to  the  cooeluaion  that  tha 


).  (jii.  537.  f.)-2.  (Alhrn,  *:4.)-3.  (C«*.  B.C,iU, 
44.)_4.  (IV..  34.— Scbol.  ad  loc.)— A.  (JEiieu  Tactioa,  >}-}—• 
(Theophr..  H.  P..,iiin7,^Adamt.  Appead ,  a.  v.}— 7.  (Ytm.  B. 
K..  i.. «,  5».— Cle.loT«fr.,  n..i.,ll.)-<.  |VHmv.,  I.,t ;  tI.,  I.T. 
— Com  para  Pits..  H.  N..  i»it..  S,  7,  II.— Mains,  Lr  P«J»i«  d« 
Scaama.  tmp.  ix.— Bai^r.  Gklloa,  »ol.  i.,  p.  W.)— 9.  (Gu•^i^ 
Dtet.  d'Hiat,  KaL,  s.  «  PuMbSis.  vaL,  nii.,  p.  006.)— 10  |M 
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is  the  Pims  cembra,  or  Silicrian  Stone  Pine. 
Rtackhnnse  hesitates  between  it  and  Ihe  P.ptnea,  or 
8l00e  Pine.  Its  fniit  is  called  arooCikot."  Sibthorp 
■pMdn  as  follows  of  the  PmuM  manttmA,  to  which 
he  gives  the  modern  Greek  name  of  irtvKor :  "  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Greece.  It  fur- 
nishes a  resm  t^r'-vii),  tar,  and  pitch  (Ttacra),  all  of 
eon«iderable  importance  for  economical  purposes. 
Throoghoot  Attica,  the  wine  Is  preserved  froin  be- 
coming acid  by  means  of  the  resin,  which  is  em- 
ployed m  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  a  half  to  20 
okcs  of  wiuij  The  t.ir  ami  piteh  for  ship-biiililins^ 
are  taken  from  this  tree  and  the  irirv;,  or  Ftnut  pi- 
nsa.  The  resinoas  parts  the  wood  of  the  irv»- 
Kof  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  serve  for  can- 
dles, calleil  in  modern  Greek  Sddta  (a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  i)(ii5^f).  The  cunes  (koivoi)  are  some- 
times put  mto  the  wine  t>arreb."  A  practice  verjr 
general  throoghoat  Greece,  hot  which  ia  paitiea- 
larly  prevalent  at  Athens,  may  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  the  connexion  of  the  fir-cone 
(^surmounting  the  thyrsus)  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  Inci.'iions  are  made  into  the  (ir-trees 
for  the  purpose  of  obtainmg  the  turpentine,  which 
distils  copiously  from  the  wound.  This  juice  is 
mixed  with  the  new  wine  in  large  quantities ;  the 
(iret  ks  .Hiipposincj  that  it  wnulil  Sc  iiiifNissihle  to 
Iceep  it  any  length  of  time  without  this  mixture. 
The  wine  has,  in  eooseqmaee,  a  very  peculiar  taste, 
but  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  after  a  little  use. 
This,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  an  ancient 
custom  also :  the  Athenians,  therefore,  might  nat- 
urally enough  have  plaeed  the  fir-cone  in  tt^  hands 
01  Uarrhiis  '    (  r„l  PirvsJ 

•PIPEII.  (Kirf.  Papaai.) 

PtSCATtyRII  LUDI.  (KM.LoMpTMA'raau  ) 

PISCrNW.    {V,d  BiTHs,  p  H8  ) 

•PIS.S.\SPHALT0S  {ntaaiiafaXro^)  probably 
the  Maltha^  or  Mineral  Pitch  of  modem  mineralo- 
(iata.  Cleaveland  says  of  it :  "  The  aocienta  are 
reported  to  have  emp.\)yed  it  as  a  oeroent  in  the 
construction  of  walls  atid  buildings  "• 

•PISTAC'IA  (iri<rraAii),  the  PisUchio- nut- tree, 
or  Pistaehia  vera*  "  The  I^istachio  nut  is  very  cele- 
brated," aaya  Adama,  **iii  the  £aat  and  in  Sicily. 
Oalen  says  that  it  posaesacs  a  certain  degree  of  hit* 
terness  and  aslringeney,  and  that  it  proves  useful  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  but  that  it  affords  little 
nourishment.  He  adds  that  it  is  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  to  the  stomach.  Simeon  Selli  vainarlis 
tliatthe  modems  looked  open  Pistaes  asstomadiie. 
Averrhoes  speaks  highly  of  them.  Rhases  says  they 
are  of  a  hotter  nature  than  almonds.  Theophras- 
tus  describes  the  Pistachio-tree  as  a  species  of  tur- 
pentine, and  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  auoh." 

PISTILLUM.   (Vid.  MoaTAato«.) 

PISTOR  (dproTOKjf),  a  Baker,  from  pinsrrr,  to 
pound,  since  corn  was  pounded  in  mortars  belorc 
the  invention  of  mills.  (Vid.  Mola  )  .^t  Rome 
bread  was  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  lioase :  and  there  were  tto  persona  at  Rome 
who  made  bakinj^f  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  s;)ecially 
kept  for  tbii  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  li 
173.*  In  Varro's  time,  however,  good  bakers  w  ere 
highly  prtied,  and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves 
who  eaeeHed  in  this  art  *  The  name  was  net  eon* 
Hned  to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was  also 
given  to  ji^stry  rooks  and  confectioners,  in  which 
rase,  however,  they  were  usually  calle^l  pistoret  dul- 
aant  or  eandidarn*  'I'tie  bakers  at  Jiome,  like 
most  other  tradespeople,  formed  a  eolleglom.* 

I  (Thflophr  .ir  1'.,  I.,  3,-I)i..»<.ir  .  N".  —  A.!-itn».  Apfx-u.!-, 
a.  Walpole's  Mnmuim,  vol.  i..  %3i,  334  ;  —2.  rDii>M  i>r.,  i., 
im.—Mmm*,  AhmhL,  «.  v.)— 1.  iMicsad.,  PhwiM;..  Wl.— Aii* 
MM.  ruMi— t.  Ill  I^L  JEtin.,  107.)— 4.  (Plis.,  H.  N.,  svni., 
II.  s.  fS.)  ->a.  ((ML,  sr.,  IS.)  —  a.  (Maitn  xvi.,  M.  —  OraUi, 
■Mr   1  4m.)-7.  (bit .  a.  tit.  4.  •.  l.^Di|  r,  (4. 1,  s.  4B.) 


Bread  was  often  baked  in  mnnldt  i  ilh^  t^topt^ 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  termed  ar  iptiiti. 
In  one  of  the  bakehouses  discovered  at  PompeiA 
several  loaves  have  been  found  apparency  baked  is 
moulds,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  srfojk. 
ticU  t  they  are  represented  boknr.  They  arc  llai. 
and  about  eight  inehea  in  diameinr. 


i 


Bread  was  not  generally  made  at  home  at  .\th 
ena,  hut  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly  by 
wnnien  e;illed  (lprt)TwA<(iff.*    Tliese  women  sei  lu 
to  have  been  what  the  fish-women  of  Ix)ndun  are  at 
present  *,  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whence  Aristopb* 
anes*  says,  ?Mt6ofitto&ai  uairep  aproru/iJaf.* 
PISTRI'NUM.    (Vid.  MoL*,  Mortiricm  ) 
•PITHE  Cl'S     (  y,d  SiMi*  ) 
•PITYOCA.MPE  (mrvoKufi-ri),  the  Caterpillar  ol 
the  pine-tree.    "Sprengel  remarks  that  there  an 
several  species  of  caterpillars  which  infest  pines, 
such  as  the  Liparis  monacha,  Laaiocampt  ptni,  Ac 
They  are  ire.ited  nf  as  being  deadly  puis«ins  by  Di- 
oscorides  and  the  other  writers  on  Toxicology.'  ' 

•PITYS  (»r<ri'f),  the  I'lnut  pinea^  or  Stone  Pine 
"  Stackhouse,"  says  Adams,  "  complains  of  the  dif 
ficulty  of  distingnishing  the  ntvitti  from  the  mrt^ 
of  Theophra^lns  Both  SprenRCl  and  Stackhouse 
think  they  see  traces  of  the  Larch,  or  i'lniu  lanSf 
in  the  xirvf  fBttpof^tof,  but  I  agree  with  Schneider 
that  there  are  no  oertain  gnranda  for  thia  opinioa. 
Sprengel  seta  down  the  iriwr  of  Dioscorides  as  b»> 
ini;  the  Pinun  pmca,  or  Stone  Pine  "  .\cconlmg  to 
Coray,  the  Trtruf  is  called  in  modern  Greek  noKKtf 
vupia,  from  the  fruit  KOKKtimSpm^  meieiitly  called 
(TTpdMot.  KoMwvf  also  was  nn  ancient  name,  tbt 
kemeb  of  the  Stone  Pine  are  broofht  to  table  in 
Turkey  .\ccording  to  Russell,  they  are  very  l  om- 
mon  in  the  kitchens  of  Aleppo.  The  seeds  oi  the 
Stone  Pine  are  still  collected  with  great  industry 
in  Elis,  and  form  an  object  of  exportation  to  ZuOm 
and  Cephallonia,  as  well  as  other  plaoea.  BMh  the 
jr«ri>f  and  -m Vr?  are  much  used  for  ship-buildinii 
Their  iiniher  is  S4id  to  be  much  harder  and  tuughf^r 
than  that  of  our  northern  flia,  and,  conaeqneniljr, 
more  lasting-* 
PLifiTORIA  LEX.  {VU.  Cosaiob.) 
PLAGA  (Tuf  Rkte.) 
•PI.ACIA  UIU.S.  {Vid  Plaoium  ) 
IM-A  GllM  This  offence  was  the  subject  of  a 
Fabia  lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  and  ia  aa> 
signed  to  the  consulship  of  Qotntna  Fkhins  aad  M. 
Clandins  .Marcellus,  B.C.  183  The  chief  provisions 
:  of  ihc  lex  are  collected  from  the  Uiijest ••  If  a  Irew 
man  coneealed.  kept  conlined,  or  knowinijly,  with 
dolus  malus,  purciiased  an  ingeouus  or  libertiaua 
against  bw  will,  or  participated  in  any  such  acu ; 
or  if  he  persuaded  another  man's  male  or  female 
slave  to  run  away  from  a  master  or  mistress, 
or  without  the  conaent  or  knowledge  of  the  maslei 

I  (Pill.  ,  II.  N.,  inn  ,  1 1. 1,  r. '2?  — PliuL.  AuJal..  >u,  S,  4.; 
—3.  (Cuiii|>.irr  AriMoph.,  V«»p.,  13^9,  Ac.)— 3.  (Id.,  Rui..SMj 
—4.  (BarkiT,  ChanklM.  to],  i  ,  r-  SS4.>— «  (AdaM,  A|>(a«tf. 
t.  ».)—«.  (Tbeophr.,  )i.  P.,  in.,  7.-  M.,  c.  PL,  i.,  9.—lhamu 

i.,ae.-Ates,Anwain«>'l-^  (PrallsUrKs  t}  M 
tiL  li,  ■.  C) 
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M  laMireas  concealed,  kept  confined,  or  purchased 
knowiigly,  with  dolos  nMu,  wicb  male  or  female 
•tovo.  or  putieipttfld  HiaBy  mich  afito,  be  was  liable 
tu  the  penahies  of  the  lex  Pabia.'*  The  penalty  or 

tl«e  \c\  was  pt'cuiiiary  ;  hut  this  M\  into  (IiMi.-.r,  ami 
fiersons  wliu  otFended  agaiiibt  the  lex  were  punished 
tmmling  to  the  nature  of  their  ofTence,  and  were 
ftBonliiy  condemned  to  tho  miiMo.  A  aeoatus  coo- 
Mdtam  ad  legem  Fahiam  did  not  aHow  a  master 
lo  give  or  sell  a  riin;i\vay  slave,  which  waa  tech- 
niciUly  cal}e«l  *•  fugam  vendere ;"  but  the  provis- 
ion did  not  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  ab- 
sent, nor  to  the  eaae  of  a  mnaway  alare  when  the 
onater  had  eommlasioned  any  one  to  go  after  hhn 

■ndaeUbin;  it  was  the  nhjprt  of  the  provisinn  to 
encoarage  the  recovery  ol  runaway  slaves.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consultnm  by  whieh  the  lex 
Fabia  waa  amended  does  not  appear.  The  word 
plagium  is  said  lo  otune  from  the  Greek  wXiytoc,  ob> 
Uque,  indirect,  dulosus.  He  who  cnmniitted  pla- 
gium was  plagiariiis.  a  word  wlnt-li  Martial'  applies 
l»»  a  i>erson  who  falsely  gave  iiiiiisrlf  out  as  the  au- 
llior  of  a  book ;  and  m  this  sense  the  word  baa 
eome  into  common  use  in  our  language.* 

•PL AT' ANUS  (irXuravoi),  the  Plane-tree. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,"  remarks  .\dams,  "  that 
the  r/i-tirai-of  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides.  atid 
Xhera,  is  the  I'latanut  Onentaltt,  or  Eastern  Plane- 
tlM.  Its  fruit  forms  into  spherical  balls,  which 
were  called  a^aipia  by  the  Greeks,  and  pdula  by 
the  Latins."  Another  name  for  this  tree  waa  nXa- 
Tavtaro^.  Both  appellations  are  derived  from  n-Xa- 
r»f.  "  broad"  as  referrmg  to  the  spreadmg  branches 
and  broad  leaves  of  the  Plane-tree.' 

PLALS  rRUM  or  PLOSTRLM.  dun  PLOSTKL- 
LUM  {ifia^a,  dim.  ufiaSif),  a  Cart  or  Wagon.  This 
vehicle  had  commordy  two  wheels,  but  sometimes 
four,  and  it  was  then  called  the  plaiutrum  majut. 
The  mvention  of  foar>wheaM  wagoM  ia  attrUraled 
lo  the  Phrygians.* 

Bestfies  the  wheels  and  axle,  the  plaostrmn  eon- 
'.isted  (if  a  sirnnjj  pole  {/nri'i).  to  the  hinder  part  of 
which  was  lasteneil  a  table  of  wooden  planks.  The 
blocks  uf  stone,  or  other  things  to  be  carried,  were 
either  laid  apoii  this  taUe  wiihoot  any  other  anp- 
port,  or  an  additional  seenrity  was  obtafaMd  by  the 
ii.Hp  r  ithrr  «)f  boards  at  the  sides  (vveartpia*),  or  of 
a  laigc  wjt;ker  basket  tied  upon  the  cart  {treiptin*) 
The  annexed  wuodeui,  takMl  from  a  bas-relief  at 
Koma,  exhihita  a  oart,  the  body  of  which  is  sap; 
plied  h/  a  haakec.  fNnflar  veltlflles  are  atin 
in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
pecially  to  c^rry  charcoal. 


III  many  c  ases,  though  not  universally,  the  wheels 
xere  fiutened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as  in  our 
eh'Jdien'a  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adapted  for 
its  reception,  and  fastened  to  the  body.  These 
rings  were  called  in  Greek  dfiafomSi^,  in  Latin 
arhucula.  The  parts  of  the  axis  which  revolved 
within  them  wore  sometimes  cased  with  iron.' 

i.  (Bp.,  i..  M.>— 1.  {Die- 4S.  tit.  IS.— Cod  .  II  .  S(l  -Paiiluf.  , 
%  m,,i.,trt.«,A.)— S.fTtwuphr..  H.P.,i..4  -  1 1  ...   r  ,,  .  IdT.- 
Adaau,  Appeml  ,  — »•  (Plin  ,  H.  N..  m  ,  »  )  — 5.  (Hum., 
l»d..  ri.,  70  —  rimo,  Thscl.,  p.  4<57,  H.  Hund'jrff.)— <.  (Horn., 
II ,         »7.- 0«.,  «».,  t3l.>— 7  (ViiruT.,  X.,  10,  •  M.) 


The  commonest  kind  of  cart-wheel  was  that  calku 
fyinpcaNHi,  "the  drum."  from  ita  icsetiihl  tnce  u 
the  rousicat  instrdment  of  the  same  name.'  li  wa» 
nearly  a  fbot  in  thiekness,  and  was  made  either  hy 
sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  a  huriz-  cial  dk 
rection,  or  by  nailing  together  boards  of  the  requi 
site  shape  and  size.  It  is  exemplifled  in  the  pi«oe 
dine  woodeat,  and  in  the  senlptttras  en  the  arch  o< 
SeptimiosSeTenisatRome.  Atthoogh  these  wbeeh 
were  excellent  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  anc 
did  not  cut  up  the  helds.  yet  they  rendered  it  oe 
cessary  to  take  a  long  circuit  in  turning.  They  ad 
vanoed.  slowly.*  They  also  made  a  hmd  creaking 
whieh  waa  heard  to  a  great  distance  {»trHen^t 
pliiustT-\*  gementia*)  Their  rude  construction  niadn 
them  liable  lo  be  overturned  with  llieir  load  of 
stone,  timber,  manure,  or  skins  of  wine,*  whence  the 
£mperor  Hadrian  prohibited  besTily-loaded  waf> 
one  from  entering  the  city  of  Rome."  The  wagon- 
er was  somelimes  re^jnirei)  tn  aid  the  team  with 
his  shoulder.  Accidents  ol  this  kind  gave  origin  to 
the  proverb  "  Plaiutrum  pcrculi,"  meaning,  "  1  have 
had  a  misfortune."^  Carts  of  ibis  description,  bar- 
ing  solid  wheels  withoat  spokes,  are  sUO  used  in 
Greece'  and  in  some  parts  of  .Af-ii  » 

PLEBE  II  LUDI.  (Vui  Lum  I'i.hieu  ) 
PLEBES  or  PLEBS.  I'I.EBEII.  This  word  con- 
tains the  same  root  as  im-pleo,  com-fUo,  die.,  and 
is,  theraforab  e^ymelegiealiy  connected  with  ir;ii|. 
Bof,  8  tenn  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  oorrect  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, while  oihen  wraqgiy  called  Ihem  d^isr  or 
dti/iorutoi. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  oominoiia  or  the 
commonalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  natit)n 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  Roman  history  lis  peculiar  character  and  in- 
terest. Before  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  the  most  in 
consistent  notions  were  eateitained  by  aebolarswjtb 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  raations  to  the 
patricians  ;  and  it  is  one  of  hi^^  prpuli  ir  rntrils  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  pusiiioti  which  they  occu- 
pied in  the  history  of  Home 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  thne  when  the  plehebins  began  to  form  a  part  oir 
the  Roman  [>opulation.  Dionysius  and  Livy  repre- 
sent them  OS  having  forme«{  a  part  of  the  llomans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  low  rouliitode  of  outcasts  who 
Hooked  to  Rone  at  the  time  when  Romahis  opened 
th'^  a.sylum  If  there  is  any  troth  at  allin  th'-sf 
accounl-s  of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conctivt 
them  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Romans), 
who,  after  their  terrttoiy  was  eonqoered,  were  kept 
in  th  It  .state  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions 'vcre  so  frequently  held  in  early  limes.  There 
are  al.s-^  some  other  statements  rt  fcrrii  to  such  an 
early  er<9tence  of  the  plebeians;  for  the  clients,  in 
the  time  of  Romulus,  are  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  rVbeians."  In  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
the  position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  un- 
(louhledly  fd.  rn>re  tavourahle  than  that  of  a  ple- 
beian, and  it  is  not  unprobable  that  some  of  the 
plebeians  may  for  this  leaseo  have  entered  into  the 
relation  of  dientela  to  some  patricians,  and  hare 
given  up  the  rights  which  their  had  as  free  plebe- 
ians; and  ooeunenoea  of  thia  Und  may  have  given 

I.  (Vvm,  Da  Ita  Rnat.,  v  t.  ft.— Vinr..  Onrg.,  n..  444.)— « 

(Vir^f..  C«oRr..  i.,  138.)— 3.  (Vinr..  GtrnT^.,  m..  536.)— 4.  (10. 
.4:n.,  II..  13.1.)  —5.  (Juv.,  111.  2^1-343.)  —fl.  (Sparti-ji,  H*<ir. 
23.)—:.  iriaiil  ,  Epi.i  .lV  .ii..  K.)-8.  (I).«iwrir»  T  u.1.1.  v. 
p.  102,  li»3.)  -9.  (Sir  R  K  Vontt't  Tim.  !..  i,  .  d  S33 
— 10.  |Di><ajr».  Ltd.— Liv.,  t,  &)  — 11  ;l>io<i><..  k.  S— nn 
RuasL,  11— Cw,,  Ds  ftspMU,  a,  •  •FMoSk  s  «  fnum 
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i>LEBES. 


PLEULS. 


me  <c  the  Ktoiy  o;eDtioQed  by  the  wiiten  juei  re- 
femrf  to. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of 
plebeians  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber, at  all  events,  cannot  hare  been  very  great 
TiM  time  when  they  fint  appear  aa  a  diatioct  class 
(kT  Roman  citizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  raxed  to  the  gnrand. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transi^anted  to  Rome  and  received  among  tlie  pa- 
tricians ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  wIki 
were  likewise  transferred  to  Home,  received  seitle- 
nents  on  the  Caelian  Hill,  and  were  kept  in  a  state 
>>f  submission  to  the  populus  Komanus,  or  the  patri- 
vians.  This  new  population  of  Rome,  which  in  num- 
l«W  is  baid  to  have  been  equal  tu  the  old  inhabitants 
cf  the  city,  or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians. 
They  were  Latins,  and,  oonseqnently,  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Ramnes,  the  noblest  of  the  three  pa- 
trician tribes.'  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome, 
in  the  leign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  po.ssession 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  countiy,  coDtaioins  a 
number  of  depewtent  Latin  towns,  as  Medollia,  Fi- 
dense,  Politorium,  Tellenae,  and  Ficana.  Great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were 
again  transplanted  to  Rume,  and  incorporated  with 
the  plebeians  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aven- 
tine  was  assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.* 
Some  portions  of  the  hind  which  these  new  citizens 
bad  possessed  were  given  bad:  to  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 80  that  they  remained  free  land-owners  as 
mnch  as  the  conqcaron  themselTes,  and  thus  were 
disthiet  flfom  the  dienta. 

Tlio  order  of  plebeians,  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thL«  been  formed,  and  which  far  exceeded  the 
populus  in  number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in 
the  districts  abore  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their 
'brmcr  estates  in  tlie  country  subject  to  Rome,  in 
Uiwns,  vi!lage.-i,  or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians 
»ere  citizens,  but  not  optimo  jure  ;  llicy  were  per- 
fectly free  from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither 
contained  in  the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiae,  nor 
in  the  patrician  gentes.  They  were,  consequently, 
excluded  from  the  comiti.i,  tlif  scnaie,  and  all  civil 
and  priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  great- 
ly mistakin  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens 
were  distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and 
under  this  error  he  labours  throughout  his  history, 
fiir  he  ciineeivcs  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as 
kavioe  been  untied  in  the  comitia  cuhala.*  That 
the  prabeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies  is 
evident  from  the  following  fncts  :  Dionysius  hini- 
nelf*  calls  the  curies  a  patrician  asscniUly  ;  Livy* 
sfK'aks  uf  a  lex  eunata,  which  was  made  wiiliout 
any  co-operation  on  the  nart  of  the  plebeians ;  and 
those  who  oonfirm  the  election  of  Unga  or  magis- 
trates and  confer  the  imperium,  are  in  some  passa- 
ges called  patricians,  and  in  others  curia*,*  which 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  the  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Livy.'  The  onl^  point  of  contact 
bctw(  f'n  the  two  estates  was  the  amiy  ;  for,  after 
tim  mhabilunts  of  Alba  had  been  transplanted  to 
Rome,  Tulhis  Hostilius  doubled  the  number  of  le- 
gions of  the  Roman  army.*  Livy  alao  states  that 
TuHos  Hostilius  fhrmed  ten  new  turme  of  eqoites ; 
but  whether  thcw  new  turnia^  rnnsisted  of  Albans, 
as  Livy  says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the 
tliiee  old  tribes,  as  GMtling*  tbiniis,  is  only  matter 
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of  speculation.  The  plebeians  were  ttcjs  vUhgeA  it 
tight  and  ibed  their  blood  in  the  delbnee  and 

port  of  their  new  fellow-citizens,  without  being  il 
lowed  to  share  any  of  their  rights  or  privileges,  auc 
without  even  the  right  of  intermarriage  {amnuhum) 
In  all  judicial  matters  tbey  were  ftotirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  patricians,  md  had  no  r^t  of  appeal 
against  any  unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not, 
like  the  clients,  bound  to  have  a  patrunus.  Tbcj 
continued  to  hnve  their  own  aaen  which  they  had 
before  the  cooonestt  but  they  were  regulated  bf  the 
patrician  pontnlh.*  Lastly,  they  were  free  land* 
owners,  and  had  their  own  gentes.  That  a  ple- 
beian, when  married  to  a  plebeian  woman,  had  tke 
patria  potestas  over  hia  diildren,  and  that,  if  he 
belonged  to  a  plebeian  gens,  he  shared  in  the  jura 
and  sacra  gentilicia  of  that  gens,  are  points  which 
appear  to  be  self-evident. 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  ihu?.  consist 
ed  of  two  opposite  dements;  n  ruling  class  or  aa 
aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  which,  thouKh  oi' 
the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  management  of  puUie  allUrs,  itfigioas 
or  civil.  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  rclattoo 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  wiiich  they  are  merely  tol- 
erated on  condition  of  performing  certain  services, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  aometimes  called  peruriM. 
While  the  order  of  the  patrieiaos  was  perfeetfyor 
ganized  by  its  division  into  curix,  decuriae,  anc 
gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  organization, 
except  its  division  into  gentes;  its  relations  to  the 
patricians  were  in  no  way  defined,  and  it  conse 
quently  had  no  means  of  proteeUng  itself  agaiast 
any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  rulers.  That  such 
a  state  of  tilings  could  not  last,  is  a  truth  which 
must  have  been  fidt  by  every  one  who  was 
blinded  by  his  own  selfishness  and  love  of  i  ~ 
ion.  Tarqoinhis  Prisens  was  the  6^  who 
reived  the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on  a  fo«»t- 
ing  of  equality  with  the  old  burghers,  by  dividing 
them  into  iriMS,  which  he  intended  to  call  after 
bis  own  name  and  those  of  bis  friends.'  But  this 
noble  phin  was  (histrated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
anpur  .■Mtus  IS'avius,  who  probably  acted  the  part 
of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  AU  that  Tar- 
quinius  could  do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of  the 
noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old  tribes, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  old  patrician  fam- 
ilies by  the  names  of  Ramnes,  'riiics,  and  Lurcres 
secundi,  and  their  gentes  are  sometimes  disun- 
gttished  by  the  epithet  minores,  aa  they  entered  into 
the  same  relation  in  which  the  Laceres  had  been  to 
the  (irst  two  tribes  before  the  time  of  Tanjuinius  • 
Tins  measure,  although  an  advantage  to  lin  1.04.1 
distinguished  plebeian  families,  did  not  beueht  the 
plebeiana  as  an  order;  for  the  new  potrieisBs  must 
have  become  alienated  from  the  commonalty,  while 
the  patricians,  as  a  body,  were  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  the  new  families. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tulliu% 
to  give  to  tiie  commonalty  a  regular  imemd  fvgan- 
ization,  and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to  up- 
set the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  reoeiving  within  itiNlf 
the  new  dementa  of  Uw  state.  He  tbst  divide! 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  tlie  subject  country 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into  twen 
ty-six  regions  or  local  tribes,*  and  in  these  regions 
he  assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebetaaa  wIk 
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«m  yik  withoat  landed  property.  Niebuhr'  thinks  i 
that  these  allotments  oonsbted  of  seven  jugcraj 
«acli,an  opinion  which  is  controverted  by  Gotthng  ' 
As  regards  the  luur  city  tribes,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  Aventine  and  the  Capitel  were  not 
contained  in  them ;  the  former  formmg  a  part  of 
the  country  tribes,  and  the  latter  being,  as  it  were, 
the  city  of  tlic  gods.*  The  twenty-six  country 
tnbcs  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy  io  hia  account  of 
the  Servian  constitution,  and  where  be  first  speaks 
of  the  whole  number  of  tribes,*  he  only  mentions 
twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Ntebuhr*  is  undoulit- 
edly  right  in  reconciling  this  number  with  the  thir- 
xy  tribes  of  Serviua,  by  the  suppositioa  that  in  the 
war  with  Poiaenna  Rome  lost  one  third  of  her  ter- 
ritoiy*  i  «.|  ten  tribes,  so  that  there  were  only 
twenty  left.  As,  therefore,  ader  the  immigration  i 
of  the  Claudii  and  their  clients,  a  new  tribe  was 
formed,*  Uvy  ia  right  io  only  raentioQing  twenty, 
one  tribes.  These  Ihhty  Seiriao  t/fbes  did  not,  at 
least  originally,  contain  any  patrif  ians  ;  ami  even 
after  the  Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  ^ens  Claudia,  which 
was  nmi  to  the  rank  of  iwitrieiMi,  was  ooaf  ined  in 
the  new  tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  praboUy  eoosisted 
of  their  clients,  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond 
theAnio.^  (Compare  Tmsus.)  Some  of  the  clients 
of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably  contained 
in  the  Servian  trtbea.*  Each  tribe  had  its  prefect, 
called  tribunns  *  ( Vid.  Taisomrs.)  The  tribes  had 
also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and  meetings  [comtlia 
tnbuia),  which  were  convoked  by  their  tnbuoes. 

This  division  into  tribes,  with  tribnnes  at  their 
heads,  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  ouriH-,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the  cu- 
riw.  These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by  an- 
other regulation  of  Servius  TuUius,  which  was 
maile  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribea.  For 
this  purpose  lie  institoted  a  oensos,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  accordiog  to  these 
daases  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  heavier  bwniena 
fell  up<in  the  wealthier  classes.  The  wlmle  bo<ly 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatus  maximus  or 
comitia  centuriata.  ( Vid.  Comiti a,  p.  29\  dec. }  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patrieians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  chus.ses,  to  which 
the  patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion belbre  it  was  pot  to  the  vote  of  th?  poorer 
nlasses.  A  great  niimher  of  such  noble  plebeian 
families  as,  alter  the  subjugation  ofthe  Latin  towns, 
had  not  been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquiiu- 
tti  FrisoQSi  were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a 
number  of  equites,  with  twelve  somagia  in  the  co- 
mitia centuriata.  ( Vid.  Eqi-itkb,  p.  414.  ^c.)  Last- 
ly, Servius  Tulhus  is  said  to  have  regulatc-d  the 
conmiercium  between  tltO  two  orders  by  about  fifty 
laws'*  (NikMwc  rove  ftt*  osvaJUaarisovr  soi  rovf  I 
npi  Tu¥  aoiKfifturuv). 

In  this  constitution,  the  plebeian.'^,  as  surU.  did 
not  obtain  adiiuH.sioti  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  high- 
est magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices. 
Tt)  all  these  office.s  the  patricians  alone  thought 
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I  themselves  entitled  by  divine  right.  Die  pleb?mns 
j  also  continued  to  be  t?xcluiled  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  paslnte.  fin 
which  they  IkkI  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum 
It  is  true  tiiai  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  pie 
beians  might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
claas,  and  that  thua  their  votes  in  the  oomitia  might 
booome  ofthe  same  weight  as  that  ofthe  potri« 
(  ians.  hut  tite  possibility  of  acquiring  such  wealth 
was  diiiunislied  by  their  being  excluded  from  the 
use  of  ilie  ager  publieus.  Niebuhr'  infers  fr«»ra  the 
nature  of  the  Servian  constitution  that  it  must  have 
granted  to  the  plebeians  grester  advantages  than 
I  those  mentioned  by  our  liistorians  :  he  conceives 
that  It  gave  to  thern  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
assembly,  and  to  pass  sentenoe  npon  such  as  gross* 
ly  infringed  their  libertiee ;  in  aboit,  that  the  Servi> 
an  eonstitotion  plaeed  them  on  the  same  Iboting  in 
regard  to  the  patricians  as  was  afterward  perma- 
nently effected  by  the  laws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L. 
Sextius  rhere  is  no  dotfit  that  such  mi^t  and 
should  have  been  the  OMe^  hut  the  nrgnmnota 
wfaidi  he  brings  forwaid  in  WOffaci  of  Us  hypoth- 
esis do  not  appear  to  bo  oontinciag,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Gottling.*  All  that  we  know  for 
certain  ia,  that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  pie* 
beiana  an  internal  organization  by  the  establish- 
ment ofthe  thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the 
comitia  centuriata  he  placed  them,  at  lea.st  appa- 
rently, on  a  footing  ol  equality  with  the  populua 
%Vhether  he  intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have 
done  more  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  di&r- 
ent  question.  Bnt  fhets  like  those  stated  above 
were  sufficient,  at  a  later  period,  when  tlie  benefits 
actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  were  taken 
away  from  tliem,  to  make  the  gntefid  oommooal^ 
look  upon  that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even 
regard  him  as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which 
.sii!)sequenlly  they  acquired  after  many  years  of 
hard  struggle.  Thus  what  he  actually  had  done 
was  exaggerated  to  what  he  possibly 'might  have 
done  or  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light 
we  have  to  regard  the  story  that  he  intended  to 
lay  down  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  est  ililihh  the 
government  of  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to 
have  been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  kinc:.  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gaiiu  d  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor,'  but  the  tyrant  also  compelled 
them  to  work  like  alaves  in  his  great  architectoiaJ 
worlcs,  oneh  as  the  ehiaoB  and  this  eirous. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  and  perhaps  the  wliole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  reign  ofthe  la;>t  Tar- 
qoiniiM,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
eonthraed  to  be  digHile  to  all  the  pnbUe  olBees.* 
That  the  comitia  centuriata  were  restored  immedi- 
ately after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Livy,*  who  says  that 
the  first  consuls  were  elected  txeommeittariu  Serm 
TuUii,  for  theee  words  probably  refer  to  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  in  which,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  King  Servius,  the  elections  were  to  be 
held.  There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the 
two  orders,  and  the  populus  waa  still,  in  every  ra> 
spect ,  distinct  firom  the  plebs.  Considering  the  6et 
that  the  patrieians  reserved  for  them-selves  all  the 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  c^incentrated  ia 
the  king,  and  that  these  powemiPnre  now  given  to  a 
number  of  patrician  offieersi  we  must  admit  that  the 
plebdana,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Republic, 
were  worse  <^  than  if  the  Idnffiy  mie  hnd  oootin- 
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M)d  lUfder  the  iiutitationa  introdnoed  bj  Serrius. 
They,  however,  soon  gmhied  some  Mvantages. 

'Ilie  vacancies  which  had  occurnnl  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  king  were  lUled  up  with 
die  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian  equitcs 
(patrea  eonicripti)^  (nd.  SbnatosX  and  Valerius 
Publicola  earned  a  numher  ottntt  by  which  the 

Eions  between  patricians  and  plebrians  wert- 
i  accurately  defined  than  they  had  hitherto 
,  and  which  also  afTorded  some  protection  to 
the  plebeians.  ( Vid.  YxttnuB  Lkue«.}  Both  or- 
lers  ai  tt'd  in  common  only  in  the  army  and  the  co- 
milia  rciituriata,  in  which,  liowever,  the  patricians 
exercised  an  overwhelming  influence,  through  the 
number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  all  decrees  of  the  centuries  still  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  curia?.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occupied  a 
position  which  might  soon  have  enabled  them  to 
rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians,  had 
not  a  irreat  calamity  thrown  them  back,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  iK)litical  progress.  This  was  the 
unfortunate  war  witli  Por.seiuia,  in  which  a  great 
lumber  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their  estates, 
.A»came  impoverished,  and  perhaps,  for  a  time,  aiib> 
ject  to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  valerian 
laws.'  Such  procf'cdinirs.  an*!  the  merciless  harsh- 
ness and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  and  call  forth  the 
cesHtnee  of  the  plebeians,  who  gradually  became 
convinced  that  it  was  hnpossible  to  retain  what 
ihev  i)oss(  ssed  without  acquiring  more.   The  stn:<:- 

Elc  which  tiius  originated  between  the  two  parties 
I,  as  far  as  the  oommomilty  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  noblest  that  has  ever  been  earned  on  between 
jptiressors  and  oppressed.  On  the  one  hand  we 
fee  a  haughty  and  faithless  oligarchy  :i[iplying  all 
means  ttiat  the  love  of  dominion  and  seUishness  can 
devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  commonalty  forbear- 
ing to  tlie  last  in  its  opposition  and  resistance,  ever 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
striving  after  power,  not  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  ambition,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
protecting  itself  against  fraud  and  tyranny.  The 
details  of  this  struggle  belong  to  a  history  of  Home, 
and  cannot  be  given  here  ;  we  can  only  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  plebeians  gradually  gained  ac- 
cess to  all  the  civil  and  religious  offices,  untd  at 
last  the  two  hostile  elements  became  united  into 
due  great  body  of  Roman  citizens  with  equal  rights, 
jnd  a  state  o(  things  arose  totally  different  from 
what  had  existed  before. 

Alter  the  first  secession  ia  B.C.  494,  the  plebeians 
fained  several  great  advantages.  First,  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from  taking  usu- 
rious interest  of  money  whieli  they  frequently  lent 
to  impoverished  plebeians secondly,  tribunes 
were  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  plebeians 
{vid.  TaiBtJNi) ;  and,  lastly,  plebeian  sdOea  were 
appointed      {Vtd.  .Edii.K5  )    Shortly  after,  they 

Sineil  the  right  to  summon  beloie  tlieir  own  comi- 
thbutu  any  one  who  had  violatvd  the  rights  of 
Iheir  order/  and  to  make  decrees  (plelntctta)^  which, 
!iowever,  did  not  become  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation  until  the  year  B  C  449.  (  Vu!  Pli  uiscitum.) 
A  few  years  after  this  (445  B  C  ).  the  tribune  Ca- 
'  ruleius  established,  by  his  rogations,  the  connubi- 
between  patndaas  and  plebeians.*  He  also 
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attempted  to  divide  the  conaulahip 
two  eiders,  bnt  the  petriciana  flrnsr^ed  the  r»^i- 

zation  of  this  plan  by  the  appointment  ol  six  mdi- 
tary  tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  )rom  both 
orders.  (Vid.  Tbibcni.)  But  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  ia  the  CMisorial  power  with 
which  the  consato  had  been  invested,  the  military 
tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and  a  new  cu- 
rule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  established,  with 
which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  invested.  ( Vid. 
Ckmsor.)  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  tlie 
Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in  a  state  little 
better  than  that  in  whi.  h  they  had  been  before  their 
lirst  secession  to  the  Mons  bacer.  In  B.C.  421, 
however,  tliejr  were  admitted  to  the  quKatofaliip^ 
which  opened  to  them  the  way  into  the  senate, 
where  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  in- 
crea.se  (Vitl.  QuvEstor,  SK^nTm.)  In  HC  3fi7, 
the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  eammoDaltf,  and 
sumed  the  content  against  the  patricians.  AAcra 
fierce  slriigclc,  which  lasted  for  sevenil  years,  thejr 
at  lengtii  carried  a  rogation,  according  to  which  de- 
cemvirs were  to  be  appointed  for  keeping  the  Sib- 
yfline  books  instead  of  dnmnvirs,  or  whom  hdf 
were  to  be  plebeians  '  The  next  great  step  was 
the  restoration  of  the  consulship,  on  condition  that 
one  consul  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third 
rotation  of  LiciniuB,  which  was  only  intended  to 
afford  momentary  relief  to  the  poor  plebeians,  ref> 
iilated  the  rate  of  interest  From  this  time  onvard 
the  plebeians  also  appear  in  the  jxissessiot  of  the 
rmhi  to  occupy  parts  of  the  Ager  Pubhcus.'  In  B  C. 
366,  L.  Sextius  Lateranos  was  the  first  pkbeiaa 
consal.  The  patricians,  however,  who  always  con- 
trivi'il  tn  yield  no  more  than  what  it  was  ah.--oh:tPl5 
impossible  for  them  to  retain,  stripi)ed  the  consul- 
ship of  a  consideraUe  part  of  its  power,  and  traM> 
forred  it  to  two  new  curole  offices*  vix.,  that  of  pn»> 
tor  and  of  cunile  wdile.  (Vid.  ,£mt.ts,  Pc«Toa.'i 
But,  after  such  lt^  at  advantages  had  been  oner 
gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perfect  equality 
of  political  rights  with  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  36&, 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  first  plebeian  dicUtor; 
in  B.C  the  censorship  was  thrnwn  op«.«n  to  thi* 
I»lebeian3,  and  in  B.C.  336,  the  pra  lorship.  The 
Oguhiian  law,  in  B.C.  300,  aiso  opent  d  to  them  the 
offices  of  pontifex  and  augur.  'Diese  advantages 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained  withom 
the  fierce.st  opposition  of  the  patricians;  and  cvea 
after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by  law,  the 
patriehms  exerted  every  means  to  obstniet  the  op- 
eration of  the  law.  Such  fraudulent  attempts  led, 
in  B.C.  286,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  plebeians, 
after  which,  however,  the  dictator  y  Hortensiua 
successfully  and  permanently  reconciled  tlie  tw^o 
orders,  secured  to  the  ple)>eKms  all  the  rights  they 
had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their  ple- 
biscita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  poUticai  point  of  view,  the  distinctiuo  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  eeased.  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  cnterei? 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history  Ho» 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now  forgotten 
is  evident  from  the  fact  tiuA  henceforth  both  oca 
suls  were  frequenth  plebeians.  The  goveraroeni 
of  Rome  had  thus  "trradually  changed  from  an  op- 
pressive oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  m 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence,  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  legally  claim.  It 
this  constitntion,  the  work  of  nmaj 
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thai  excited  the  ateiinition  of  the  greet  elatcemen 

Ptohrbiue. 

we  etated  above  that  the  plebeians,  during  their 
•tniggle  with  tlu'  patriciaiiK,  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  (>t'  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
■eeeesary  means  to  protect  themselves  from  op- 
pression.  The  abuse  which  they.  or.  rather,  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
later  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more  than 
half  a  cetitury  after  the  Hortensian  law  ;  and  even 
then  this  power  was  only  abused  by  indiTidaals, 
ami  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  hot  of  a  de- 
(enerating  dcmocratical  party,  which  is  tinfbrtu- 
nately  designated  hy  later  writi  rs  hv  the  iinnio  of 
'plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identiiicd  with  them. 
Those  who  icnow  the  immense  influence  which  re- 
Ugion  and  its  public  ministers  had  upon  the  whole 
management  of  the  state,  will  not  wonder  that  the 
plebeians,  in  their  contest  with  the  aristocracy,  ex- 
erted thmseires  as  much  to  gain  access  to  the 
pneetlyoflloee  aa  to  thoaeof  a  purely  politieal  «^ar- 
aeter,  as  the  latter,  in  reality,  wmild  have  hi-t-n  of 
little  avail  without  the  luruuT.  The  ollice  of  curio 
maximus,  whicli  the  plebeians  sought  and  obtained 
nearly  century  afler  the  Ogulnian  hiw,^  seems, 
faideed,  t«  afford  gromid  fbr  aoppoefaif  thin  hi  this 
instance  v.ie  piehr mns  sniight  a  distinction  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  privilepes  ;  but 
Ambrotich*  has  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that 
the  odk«  of  eario  maxumia  was  at  that  time  of 
greater  political  importance  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. It  is  also  well  known,  that  such  priestly 
offices  as  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  man- 
agement of  {Hiblic  affairs,  such  as  that  of  the  rex 
••iciomm,  the  flamines,  Salii,  and  oChera,  were  never 
cofveted  by  the  plebeians,  and  oontinwd  to  be  held 
bjrdie  patricians  down  to  the  latest  times  ' 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  po- 
litical distinction  between  pittricians  and  plebeians 
aewBd,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
bcth  evdera  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
e<^atity.  Henceforth  the  name  p<»pulu8  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and  sometimes 
to  the  whole  bi«dy  of  Roman  citiaena,  as  assembled 
in  the  comitia  eenturiata  or  tribota.*  The  term 
plcbs  or  pleb'-cul^,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied, 
in  a  louse  111, HUM  ,'  of  spcakiiis.'.  to  tlic  multitude  or 
populace,  in  oppos'tion  to  the  nobiles  or  tbe  senato- 
rbu  partj.* 

A  person  who  was  bom  a  plebeian  eould  only  be 
raisetl  to  the  rank  of  a  jiatrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kiii;,'ly  pcrKid 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  Kepubiic.  Caesar  was 
the  first  who  ventured  hi  hia  oiwn  name  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patrici?n.i,  and  his  example 
was  followed  t,y  t!:<.!  elIlI)e^or^.    (Vid  Patkicu  ) 

It  frequently  occurs  in  the  histary  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contains  plebeian  as  well  as 
patrteian  fluniliea.  In  the  gena  ComelHi,  for  fai- 
stance,  wc  find  the  plebeian  families  of  the  Balbi. 
Mamnmla',  Merula*,  Ac,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipiones,  Sull»,  Lentuli,  6cc.  The  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  aocoimted  for  in  different 
waya.  It  may  have  heen  tint  one  branch  of  a  ple- 
beian family  was  made  patrician,  while  the  others 
remained  plebeians  *  It  may  also  have  happened 
that  two  families  had  tbe  same  nomen  gentUicium 
without  being  actual  members  of  tite  aame  gens.^ 
Again,  a  patricun  fhmily  might  go  over  to  the  ple- 
beians; and,  as  such  a  famih  continued  to  Ix  ar  the 
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name  of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  ajqwnMQ 
contained  a  pteheian  fiunilj.*  At  the  time  when  m 
oonnnbhnn  existed  between  the  two  orders,  a  mar 

riage  l)ct\vccn  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  had  th€ 
consequence,  that  the  same  nomen  gentilicium  be> 
longed  to  persons  of  the  two  orders  ^\  hen  a  per 
egrinua  obt£ned  the  civius  through  the  influence 
of  a  patrician,  or  when  a  slave  was  emancipated  by 
his  patrician  master,  they  generally  adopted  the 
nomen  gentilicium  of  theu  benefactor,*  and  thus 
appear  to  belong  to  the  aame  gena  with  him. 

PLEBISCI  TUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to  a 
law  pjissed  at  the  comitia  tributa  on  the  rogation 
of  a  tribune  According  to  Laslius.*  he  who  had 
authority  to  convene,  not  the  univeraua  populus,  but 
only  a  part,  could  hold  a  eoneilinm,  hot  not  oonu^ 
tia  :  and  as  the  tribunes  could  not  summon  the 
patricii,  nor  refer  any  matter  to  them,  what  wa* 
voted  upon  the  pro|>osal  of  the  tribunes  was  not  a 
1  lex,  but  a  scitum  But  in  course  of  time  plebiacita 
I  obtained  the  force  of  leges  properly  so  eaued*  Midt 
accordingly,  they  are  sometimes  indnded  in*  the 
term  leges.    ( Vid.  Ltx,  p.  379.) 

Originally  a  plebiscitum  reqijired  confirmation 
The  progress  of  change  aa  to  thia  matter  appeart 
fWim  the  IbUowfaig  paasagea.  A  lex  Valeria,  paae* 
ed  in  the  comitia  eenturiata  B  C.  449,*  enacted  that 
the  populus  should  be  bound  {lemre(ur)  by  thai 
which  the  plebs  voted  tributim ;  and  the  same  thing 
is  expressed  in  ottier  wiwda  thna :  "  Sola  fldU  im- 
juneia  pathimt.**  This  lex  waa  paaaed  to  aetUe  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  |)atre8  were  bound 
by  plebiacita.    A  lex  I'ublilia,  339  B.C.,*  was  pass- 
ed, to  the  effect  that  plebiscita  ^houtd  bind  all  the 
Quiriles ;  and  a  lex  Hortenaia,  B.C.  886,  to  the  ef> 
fhet  that  plebiseita  ahonld  hind  all  the  popvlus  (uiti 
rrrsus  populxu),  as  Gaius'  expresses  it ;  or,  *'  ut  e 
jure,  quod  ptehes  tlatutsset,  omnet  Qutrtiet  ieneren 
tur"  according  to  La-lius  Felix,  aa  quoted  by  Gelli- 
ua ;  and  this  latter  is  also  the  etpreaaion  of  Plmy.* 
The  lex  Hortensia  is  always  reiCi.ed  to  as  the  lex 
which  put  jilriiiscita,  a»  to  their  binding  ibrc#  ex- 
actly on  the  same  lootmg  aa  leges. 

If  we  might  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  two  pnee- 
ding  leges  by  the  terms  in  which  they  are  express- 
ed, as  above  quoted,  they  were  the  same  as  the 
Hortensian  lex.  From  the  terms  in  which  Livy 
speaks  of  tbe  lex  Valeria,  it  is  clear  that  in  that 
passage  populus  and  patrea  are  the  same,  and  the 
only  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  plebiscita 
bound  the  rest  of  the  state  besides  the  plebs.  Con- 
-si.sti  iitly  with  this,  we  read  c«f  the  rogation  of  an 
agrariau  plebiscitum  shortly  after,  tbe  carrying  of 
whidi  vraa  only  prevented  by  tiw  senate  prevailing 
on  part  of  the  tribunes  to  put  their  veto  on  the 
measure.*  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  power  of  the 
senate  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  such  a  measure  ; 
but  tbe  want  of  auch  power  must  be  auppoeed,  in 
order  that  the  narrative  may  be  intdllgible.  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  Canulela,"'  it  is  said  that  the  patres 
were  at  last  prevailed  upon  tu  give  their  eonsi'nt  to 
tlie  rogatio  on  the  connubium  of  the  patres  and  the 
plebs  being  proposed.  In  thia  case  the  consent  ot 
the  patrea  waa  considered  neeeeaaiy;  hut  as  thi 
was  a  plebiscitum,  which  diminished,  as  they  su^ 
posed,  their  rights,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  say  tiie 
lex  Valeria  made  the  plebiscita  binding  on  tbe  pop- 
ulus, and  yet  that  a  plebiscitum  could  not  alter  the 
privileges  of  the  populus.  A  plebiscitum  might  ap 
IM-rtaiii  to  a  matter  which  uKliflerently  concenieil 
all,  and  such  a  plebiscitum  would,  oonaiatent|y  with 
Livy^a  exprcaaion,  be  a  lex.  It  ia,  however,  atated 
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hy  several  nudcrn  wrilrrs  that  thr  fflrct  of  the  Va 
ieiia  lex  was  to  put  plebiscita  on  llic  footing  of  le- 
ges centuriat^,  when  they  had  been  first  approved 
br  tbe  eeoate,  or  were  subsequently  approved  by 
the  senate  and  confirmed  by  tM  eitnn.  It  is  Nm- 
buhr's  opinion,  that  the  rflect  of  the  lox  Puhlilia 
vraH  to  render  a  aenatus  conaultum  a  suthcient  con- 
firmation of  a  plebiaeitlim,  and  to  make  the  confirm- 
ittion  of  the  curis  omieoeaaary ;  and  that  the  efiect 
of  the  lex  Hortensia  was  to  render  unneeesaaiy 
fvcii  thi  i  nnfirmation  of  the  senate,  and  to  give  to 
Ibe  I  ributa  cumilia  complete  legislative  force.  Thus, 
by  the  lex  PnblUia,  the  senate  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  the  curiic,  and  the  tribes  to  that  of  the  old  burgh- 
ers.' According  to  this  view,  the  lex  Publilia  was 
not  a  infie  reprtition  of  the  lex  Valeria,  as  it  would 
seem  to  he  from  the  terms  of  Livy.  Numerous 
passages  of  Livy  are  cited  by  modern  writers  in 
confirmation  of  their  views  as  to  the  first  two  of 
these  Icgea,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusions  for  them.  It  would 
be  no  improbable  hypothesis  that  our  accounts  of 
all  early  Roman  legwatkm  should  be  exceedingly 
confused,  and  that  they  are  so  is  apparent  enough. 
It  would  also  be  no  improbable  hypothesis  to  sup- 
jK>se  liiat  uiuch  of  early  Roman  Ic^n.slation  was  ir- 
regularly conducted,  of  which  fact,  also,  there  is 
evidence.  It  fivther  appears  to  be  elear  enongli, 
that  without  farther  information  we  must  remain 
ignorant  of  the  precise  effect  of  the  two  leges  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  which  preceded  the  Tex  Hor- 
tenaia.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
objects  tHiieh  a  pleMsoitmn  might  embrace  must 
have  been  as  important  to  determine  ;is  thf^  forms 
which  should  give  it  vaUdity ;  and  that  these  ob- 
jects which  could  be  compr^ed  in  a  plebiscitum 
were  more  limited  in  number  and  extent  befbra  the 
passing  of  llie  lex  Hortenaia  than  after,  ia  aaaOy 
shown. 

The  principal  plebi.scita  are  inenltoncd  OBderthe 
article  Lex. 

PI.ECT11UM.    {Vtd.  Lyra,  p  605.) 

n,Eid(yCHOAt  (irXrifiax'iat).  {Vtd  EtEosmu, 
0  39G.) 

PLETHIKJ.N  (TvMdjHyv).    ( Vtd.  ?ks,  p.  763.) 

PLINTIIOS  {7T?.iv0oc).    (VW.  Latir.) 

•PLOC'IMOS  {rzXdKifM^),  a  sort  of  Reed.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprenii^el,  the  Arundo  ampclodesmoa* 

PLUM.V'RII,  a  class  of  persons  mentioned  by  Vi- 
truvius,'  Varro,*  and  in  inscriptions.  It  cannot  be 
decided  with  certainty  what  their  exaot  oeeupation 
was :  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  feathers  {p'umtr).  Sal- 
masius*  supposes  that  they  were  per.son.s  who  wove 
in  garments  golden  or  purple  figures  made  like  feath- 
ers. The  word,  howerer,  probably  signifies  all  those 
who  work  in  feathers,  as  lanant  those  who  work  in 
wool,  and  arpentartt  those  who  work  in  silver.  Sen- 
eca* speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds.' 

•PLUMBA  GO  {fuM6dat»ai,  a  term  which  was 
aometfaneo  applied  to  Fbtmlwro  or  Orapkiu,  and 
sometimes  to  }foli/bdate  of  Ltad.  "  What  the  Lat- 
ins call  I'iumbago,"  says  Agricola,  the  Greeks  term 
uo^vCdaiva.  It  appears  to  be  an  oxyde  of  lead." 
Sprengel  says  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Aus- 
tria, consisting  of  oxyde  of  lead  with  molybdic  acid, 
silica,  and  ear()onale  of  lime.  lie  alludes,  as  Adams 
suppos(!s,  to  tbe  molybdate  of  lead,  or  the  Plombc 
jautu  of  Broebant,  the  yellow  lead  epar  of  Jamc-  > 
■on.* 

•PLUMBU.VI  {,i<./.v6do(),  Lead.  "  The  ancients," 
says  Fallopius.  "distinguished  lead  into  two  khids, 

I.  (iii  .  490.  Ac.) 
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the  black  ai.>.  the  white,  the  lattei  of  wh  rh  tbe 
Greeks  called  Kaaairrpo^."  The  former  of  thcae, 
namely,  the  Plumbum  nifirum,  was,  according  tc 
Adams,  the  same  as  our  lead,  and  comprehended 
aeveral  of  tte  native  varietlea  of  H.  The  •■eorrr 
pof,  or  Plumbum  album,  was  the  "  Pyramidal  Tin 
Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  oxyde  of  tin.   (  Vid.  Snm 

NUM.)' 

PLYNTE'RIA  (from  iMvetv,  to  waah)  waa  a  laa- 
tival  celebrated  at  Athena  every  year  on  the  Wk 

ofThargelion.  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamod  Aglau- 
ros,*  whose  temple  stood  on  the  .Acropolis  *  Tha 
day  of  this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  am- 
^pddec,  or  die*  tufasti ;  for  tbe  temple  of  the  goddess 
was  surrounded  by  a  rope,  to  preclude  all  communi* 
cation  with  it;*  her  statue  was  stripped  of  its  gai 
inents  and  ornaments  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
them,  and  was  m  the  mean  while  covered  over  to 
conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  man.*  The  persons 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  Tzpa^irftyi. 
dai  *  The  city  was  therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  tuts 
day  without  its  protecting  divinity,  and  any  under- 
taking oomnenoed  on  it  waa  believed  to  be  neeea- 
sarily  unsuccessful.  A  procession  was  also  held  on 
the  day  of  the  Plynleria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried 
figs,  called  )7^rr>pm,  were  canted  abaat.*  OHht 
particulars  are  not  known. 

PLU'TEUS  waa  applied  In  mUttary  aflhlra  to  two 
different  objects  :  1.  .\  kind  of  .shed,  made  of  hur- 
dles and  covered  with  raw  hides,  which  could  be 
moved  forward  by  small  wheels  attached  to  it,  and 
under  which  the  beM^era  of  a  town  made  their  a|>- 
proaehea.*  i.  Boards  or  ptenks  placed  on  the  val. 
luin  of  a  camp,  on  movable  towers  or  other  military 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  or  covering  for  the  pro 
tcetion  of  the  soldiers.* 

'Die  word  pluteus  was  also  applied  to  aqy  boaiM 
osed  Ibr  the  purpo.se  of  protection  or  enclorare,  as, 
for  instance,  to  the  boani  at  the  head  of  a  betl.'* 

PNEUMATIUI  {llvevfiartKoi),  a  medical  s«rt, 
founded  at  Rome  by  Athenieus  of  Cilicia  in  the  tinas 
of  Nero  and  Vespasian,  about  A.D.  89."  This  waa 
at  the  time  when  the  Methodtci  enjoyed  their  great* 
est  reputation,  from  whom  the  Paeumalici  dilTere«i 
principally  in  that,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  primi- 
tive  atoms  (6y«oi)v  thsy  admitted  an  active  prindpls 
of  immaterial  nature,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  TTvevfut,  spirit.  This  principle  was  the  cause  of 
health  or  disease,  and  from  this  word  they  derived 
their  name,  it  is  from  Ualeu  alone  that  we  learn 
the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  Pneumatiei,  (br 
of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main preserved  by  Oribasins.  The  theory  of  Plato 
had  alreaiiy  laid  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  ethereal  substance,  of  which  Aristotle  was  the 
first  who  gave  a  clear  ides,  In  describing  the  ways 
by  which  the  m  mia  h  introduced  into  the  body  and 
the  sanguineous  system.  The  Stoics  developed  il 
still  more,  and  applied  it  to  the  explanatit.n  of  tbe 
functions  of  the  body ;  and  Erasistratua  and  hia  tmy 
oessors  had  made  the  mnifia  act  a  great  part  in  ths 
animal  economy,  whether  in  health  or  disease  This 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Pneumatiei  could  not  be 
regard^  as  new.  Galen,  who  gives  the  above  hia> 
toiy  of  it,  aaaerto'*  that  the  Stoics  followed  ths  atepa 
of  Ariabotls  wfth  respect  to  Physiology.  The  fband- 
ation,  however,  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodici  appears 
to  have  done  away  with  much  of  the  consideration 

I.  (Ui.Miritr..  06  — Plin..  H.  N.,  47.— UiU.,  Onj  ,  xtu 
21.- Adunw,  Append.,  ».  r.  yUXMof.)-*.  {Plat.,  Alrib.,  K— 
Ilarporr.  et  Sawiu,  ■.  t.)— 3.  (Hrrad.,  viii.,  9S.— BeajrUk.,  a. «. 
nXv^T^ta.)  —4.  (PoUu,  OaaUL,  vUi.,  Ml.)— S.  tFlvt.,  I.  Sy- 
3Cen.,  Ilellen.,  i., 4,  *  11)—*.  (Plat.,  I.  e.— Heajreh.,  •.  t.V-J 
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wnien  the  theory  of  the  ntt/U  hid  formerly  pnjny- 
ed.  Those  physicians  «^  wodld  not  fulUiw  the 
aeet  of  the  Metbodici  chose  that  which  revived  the 
vutSfm,  in  order  to  oppuae  to  Iho  former  sect  a  firm- 
ly'OiCabliahed  principle,  and  agreed  in  that,  as  upon 
v.irioiis  othrr  pi)inl9,  with  the  Stnics  '  They  thought 
espt'i-ially  that  logic  was  itidispfiisahh;  to  ihe  per- 
fectiun  of  science  ;  for  in  many  cases  thoy  disputed 
•imply  aboat  namea,  and  Galea  teUa  ua*  that  the 
Pneumatid  wmM  rather  have  betrayed  their  eoim- 
iry  than  ahjured  their  opinion?  I.ikr  the  greater 
part  of  thc>  Stoics  of  his  liiiie,  Athciia'us  had  adopt- 
ed  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics. '  What  un- 
'eiiiabijr  proves  it  ia,  that,  beaides  the  docthoe  of 
Ihe  fNfMM,  he  deteloped  tiie  theory  of  the  dementa, 
much  more,  at  least,  than  the  Methodici  were  in  the 
hahit  of  doing  He  recognised  in  the  four  known 
elements  the  positive  qualities  (rojon/f )  of  the  ani- 
mal bodjr  i  iwl  be  often  rcfarded  tbem  aa  real  aub- 
ataneeo,  and  gave  to  the  whole  of  them  the  name 
of  Nature  of  Man.*  AltiiotiKh  the  followers  of  this 
doctrine  attributed,  in  general,  the  greater  number 
of  diseases  to  the  fncuma*  nevertheless  tliey  paid 
at  the  same  limegreat  attention  to  the  mixture  of 
the  elementa.  Tlie  aahw  of  heni  and  moteture  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  health 
Heat  and  dryne^is  give  rise  to  acute  diseases,  cold 
ami  moisture  protluce  phlegmatic  affections,  cold 
and  dryness  give  rise  to  melancholy.  Evenrlbing 
driea  apaadheeemeaooklatlheappraidioraeath  * 
It  cannot  be  denied,  says  Sprengel,'  that  the  Pnou- 
matici  rendered  great  services  to  pathology,  and  dis 
covered  si  verai  new  diseases.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  tbey  carried  their  subtleties  too  far. 
ThM»,  for  instance,  they  established  many  more 
kinds  of  fever  than  there  really  exist  in  nature  • 
But  their  taslc  for  subtleties  shows  itself  nowhere 
more  than  in  tlieir  diii  inni!  of  the  pulse,  which  was 
more  complex  than  that  of  any  other  aeet.  They 
commonly  defined  it  to  be  an  alternate  eontraction 
snd  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  attributed  this 
latter  inolion  to  the  attraction  and  separation  of  the 
p-Kumn  ur  spirit,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  great  arte- 
rtea.*  The  HulaU  or  dilaMiea  pushes  forward  the 
spirit,  and  the  tyttoU  or  contraction  draws  it  back, 
in  ttio  same  way  as  the  respiratory  organs  contract 
in  dr.iwing  in  the  breath  and  dilate  in  letting  it  out." 
The  Pneumatici  did  not  occupy  themselves  at  all 
with  the  causes  which  produced  the  changes  in  the 
pulse,  hot  confined  themselves  to  collecting  obsenra" 
tions  to  serve  aa  a  basis  for  their  prognostic." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  physicians  that  belong- 
ed to  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici :  Archigenes,'*  He- 
rodotus," iEgUuoaa,**Magnns,'*  Theodorus.'*  To 
these  the  name  of  Aretcus  has  been  added  by  Le 
Clerc,"  Wigan,>*  Barchusen,"  Schutee,**  and  Hal- 
ler  but  the  passages  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  opinion  (for  it  rests  only  on  internal  evidence)  are 
considered  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  by  Pet- 
it,**  Osterhausen,"  and  Ackemmnn  Sprengel** 
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thinks  mat  he  was  hrmiirht  up  in  the  principles  Ol 
the  Pneumatici,  and  afterward  embraced  those  of 
the  Electici,  aa  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  tra 
eea  of  the  doetiinea  of  the  fonaer  aeet  that  exist  in 
his  worte.  For  fhrther  fadbrmathm  respecting  this 
sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wigan.  .\ckcnnann 
Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel  (from  whom  the  above  ac- 
count is  principally  abri^ied),  and  mfneUfy  OMer 
haoaeo,  lie,  cii. 

■  •PNIGITIS  (irvtyirif  yif),  Pnlgitie  Earth,  ao 

called  from  a  villat:e  named  Pnigeus,  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  oh'ained.  It  consisted 
princi|>ally  of  alumine.  "  Dioscorides  describes  the 
Poigitio  earth  as  resembling  the  Eretrian,  that  ia, 
aa  being  of  a  pale  gray,  ooM  to  the  loueh,  aad  adhe* 
ring  so  firmly  to  the  tongue  as  to  hang  lo  it  sus- 
pended. Pliny  confirms  this  account.  Galen,  Pau- 
lus  .'Egineta,  and  a  number  of  later  writers,  affirm, 
on  the  contraiy,  that  it  ia  black,  and  a  toogh,  atiflf, 
and  Tiaeid  day.  Agrioola  deaeribeo  K  aa  Made, 
dense,  soft,  and  partly  astringent,  partly  acrid."  Sir 
John  Hill,  from  whom  these  remarks  are  taken, 
thinks  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Pnigitic  earth. 
That  the  earlier  one  of  theae,  the  true  Pnigitia  of 
the  ancients,  waa  a  Mud  of  gray  mail ;  aiid  that 
afterward  a  medicinal  earth  of  another  colour  and 
le.xture,  a  l)lack,  tough,  and  viscous  clay,  was  found 
in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  former,  and  called  hy 
the  same  name.  This  latter  be  makes  the  Pnigitis 
of  Galen  and  subsequeilt  writers.* 

P.N  VX.    (  Vtd.  EccLKsu.  p.  384.) 

PO'CULU.V!  was  any  kind  of  drinkmi;  cup  It 
must  he  di.siiriKUished  from  the  crater  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  (md.  Cbatbb),  and  from 
the  eyeiAas,  aUnd  of  ladle  or  amaU  ea|i,  whieh  waa 
used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  crater  to  the  po- 
culum  or  drmking-cup.  (Vid.  Ctatiics.)  Thus 
HOTMO:* 

"  Tnbtu  atU  immim 
Jfueenlsr  cyalUt  poeaU  etrnmoU*.** 

PO'DIUM      (H?    .\MPHITHE.tTBCJI.  p- 52  ) 

•POE  (nuT])    "  Theophrastus  would  seem  to  re- 
strict this  term  sonictiroes  to  a  particular  genus  of 
grasaes,  like  modem  botanists.  But  Homer,  Heaiod, 
and  the  Oreek  writers  in  general,  apply  it  to  all  aorta 
of  herbage."* 

•POE'CILIS  {woiKUic),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aridotle.  The  scholiast  on  Theociiloa 
makea  it  the  same  as  the  dxavfltf,  or  Siakin.* 

*POE'CIT,US  (Toixi/oc),  the  name  ofa  Mi  men* 
tioneii  hy  Oppian,  and  w hteh  PwmaBt  ngguit  may 

be  the  ranicula  * 

P(EN.\  (tJreek  Troivr}).  The  Roman  senae  of 
thia  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian*  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explaina  fhiua  and  moha.  -  Fraoa  ia  gener* 

ally  an  offence,  noxa  ,  and  poena  is  the  punishment 
of  an  offence,  noxa*  v indicia.  Poena  is  a  general 
name  for  any  punishment  of  any  oflTcnce  ;  multa  ia 
the  penalty  of  a  particular  offence,  which  is  now  (ir. 
Ulpian'a  time)  peenniary.  Ulpian  says  in  hb  ttane, 
bocause  hy  tlie  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  multa 
was  pecuaria,  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep.*  (Vi'l  Lex  .\term*  T*RPKU,  p.  581.)  Ul- 
pian proceeds  to  say  that  poena  may  affect  a  per- 
son's  capot  and  exiathBalio,  that  ia,  pona  may  he 
loss  of  citizenship  and  infamia  .\  multa  was  im 
posed  according  lo  circumstances,  and  its  amouni 
was  determined  by  the  pleasure  of  him  who  us 
posed  it.  A  posna  was  only  inflicted  when  it  waa 
imposed  by  aome  lex  or  aome  other  tafd  auUtori^ 
(qmo  dis  /art).  When  no  ponia  waa  impoaed.  their 

1.  (Dtoerur..  v.,  176.-831,  Nat.  Hitt.,  p.  33.)  — 3.  iCaitn. 
III.,  19,  II.)— 3.  (ThFophr..  H.  P.,  1,3.  0.  —  Id.  lb.,  Til.,  3, 
Aduw,  Append.,  e.  t.)  —  4.  (Anittot.,  H.  A.  ii.,  3.)  —  9.  (Op 
piw,  Hal.,  I.,  Ml.)  —  «.  (Di|.  M,  ut.  I«,  •  13.)— 7.  (Plia..  B 
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«  nuiui  or  pe>ialt7  migttt  N«  iiflicted.  Every  person 
who  had  jurisdictio  (this  set- ins  to  be  the  right  read- 
ing instead  of  judicatio^  c-ould  impose  a  mutta,  and 
th^se  were  magistratus  and  |  ra-sidcs  proviiiriarum. 
A  poena  might  be  inflicted  b;  any  one  who  was  io- 
trusted  with  the  jadioial  proseeution  of  the  oflhnee 
to  which  it  was  ntTixpd.  The  'pj  ^1  distinction  be- 
tween pcena  and  luuita  i?  »'••  >  'lys  observed  by 
the  Roman  writers. 

POLEMA  a  CHUS  ^vo/^/^of).  A  n  account  of 
the  fmetfouB  or  the  Atheni«h  magistrate  of  thia 
name  is  {livrn  under  Arths^x.  Athens,  however, 
was  not  the  only  state  uf  Greece  which  had  officers 
BO  called.  Wc  read  uf  them  at  Sparta  and  in  va* 
rious  citiea  of  Dceotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  afTairs,  being  inlruated  (  Hhcr  with  the  com- 
mand of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence  of 
the  war  department  at  home:  aometimee  with  both. 
The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  ranked 
next  to  the  king  when  on  actual  service  abroad,  and 
were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or  house  {yt- 
voc).'  They  commanded  single  more,*  so  that 
tbqr  woald  appear  to  have  been  six  in  number,* 
and  sometimes  whole  armies  *  Tliry  also  formed 
part  of  the  kinij's  tmuncil  in  war,  and  of  the  royal 
escort  called  iafioaia*  and  were  supported  or  rep- 
resented by  the  officers  called  <n^ifopti(*  The 
polemarehs  of  Sparta  had  also  the  soperiotendence 

of  the  piihlie  tables:  a  cireumstanre  whieh  adnita 
of  explanation  from  the  fact  that  Lycurgus  is  said 
to  have  instituted  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of 
war.  and»  therefore,  aa  military  divisions,  ao  that 
the  Laeedcroonhina  woald  eat  and  fight  in  the  same 
company.''  But,  in  addition  to  tlieir  military  func- 
tions and  the  duties  connected  therewith,  the  pole- 
marehs of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as  well  as  a  certain 
extent  of  judicial  power,*  in  which  respect  they  re- 
sembled the  Vf**  ^o^'f^ipx^f  3t  Athens.  In  Boeo- 
tia,  also,  there  were  magistrates  of  this  name  .\t 
Thebes,  for  instance,  there  appears  to  have  been 
two,  perhaps  elected  annually,  and,  from  what  hap- 
pened when  Phcebidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander, seized  the  Cadnieia  or  citadel  of  Thebes 
(B.C.  382).  we  may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they 
were  invested  with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the 
state  and  the  eommand  of  the  city,  having  its  mil- 
itary force  under  their  orders.*  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confoundi'd  with  the  Uteotarchs.  At 
Thespiaj,  also,'*  there  were  officers  of  this  name, 
and  likewise  in(£tolia"  and  Arcadia.  AtCynsBtha, 
in  the  latter  country,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  in- 
trusted to  the  special  rare  of  the  polemarehs  :  they 
had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
dose  them  at  night,  and  the  heya  were  alwaye  kept 
in  their  cuatodv." 

»POLEMO'NIUM  (noXtfiuvtrt'),  a  species  of 
plant ;  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Polc- 
monium  cceruleum.  The  same  authority  makes  the 
p<ipular  name  to  be  Greek  Valerian.'* 

POLETAI  (irwXvroi),  a  board  of  ten  officers  or 
magistrates  (for  they  are  called  apxv  by  Harp<H'ra- 
lion),  whose  duty  it  wa.s  to  pranl  leases  of  tlie  pub- 
lic lands  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  eufh  lettintj  the  word  T7w?.m'  (not 
uia^ovv)  was  peneraUy  used,  and  also  the  correla- 
tive words  (lii  nrHai  and  npiaadat.  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  nuhjiipiov.  One  was 
ehoeen  ftom  each  trihe.  A  diairman  presided  at 
their  mcetinga  (iirpvTttvcvr).  In  the  letting  of  the 


revenue  they  were  assistnl  by  ilie  managers  3f  the 

theoric  fund  {to  Seupiicov),  and  th»  v  acted  u^dcr  the 
authority  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred  *  <  exei 
cised  a  general  control  over  the  tinanr-al  I'epart 
meat  of  the  administration.   Resident  aiieus,  whs 
did  not  pay  their  leeideDee  tax  (^itTolino»\  were 
summoned  before  them,  and,  if  found  to  have  com 
mitted  default,  were  sold  in  a  room  called  r-u'/.Tirr, 
piov  rov  fitToiKiov}    Other  persttns  who  hail  for 
fetted  their  freedom  to  the  atate  were  also  sold  bi 
the  ttfit^tu,  aa  (oreigneiB  who  had  heen  eonvietcd 
of  usurping  the  rights  of  citizenship.' 

•POL'ION  {ir&)uov),  a  plant,  which  has  been  gen 
erally  considered  to  be  the  Tramum  Polmm,  a  spb 
cies  of  Germander.  "  Sprengcl  and  Stackbouse, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  agree  in  preferring  the 
Teucrium  Crehrum  Schneider  i-:,  ikU withstanding, 
disposed  to  agree  with  Columna  m  referring  it  to 
the  Santolina  dumacyparittrnt^  or  Cy)»ress-leavetl 
Lavender  Cntton  This  last  we  arc  rather  disp^ised 
to  hold  as  one  of  the  species  of  iitpvTovov  described 
bv  Dioscorides."' 

POLITEIA,  POUTES(»roA4rtia,ir*Xi'rff).  (Firf. 
CiTiTAS,  Osaaa.) 

POLLICA'RIS.    (Virf  Pes,  p.  762.) 

POLLICITA'TIO    (  K«rf.  Obi.ioationes.  p.  676.  J 

POLLl  N  C'K  )'RES.    ( Kid.  FoKOs,  p.  45».) 

POL  OS  (irdAoc).    (  Vtd  UoaoLOoiUM.) 

•POLTCARPUM  imlkbKopiTov),  a  plant,  the  F*. 
Ijfgonum  Prrticaria  * 

•POLYG'ALON  (noXvya?.ov),  i>?    fii/aii  ^kM> 
ra,  or  Dutterwort.   Such,  at  least,  is  the  OfiSHM 
Tragiia.  who  ia  fdlowed  by  Sprengel.* 

*P0LYGON'ATON  {noXvyivarov),  a  spedce  of 
frfant.  the  common  name  of  which,  according  to 
Stephens  and  Bauhin,  is  Solomon's  Seal.  Sprongei 
also  agrees  in  rafening  it  to  the  Csaaaffsrie  an7c»> 
flora.* 

♦POLYO'ONUM  (iroXi?yoMw»),  a  plant  "The 

noXvyovov  u^ftiv  of  Dmseoriile.s  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  Polygonum  avtculare,  or  Knot  Grasa. 
The  ir.  ia  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  P«t9t» 
num  rnaritimum  Tt  is  deserving  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  nearly  all  the  older  authorities,  as,  for  ex- 
ample.  Matthiolus,  Dodonceus,  and  Bauhin,  raaki 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  Htmuxu  vulgmru,  oi 
Mare'a  Tan.  The  iroX^yoww  ia  the  Sugouiarin  of 
Plinv 

POLY'MITA.    (F,,/  Tkla) 

♦POL'YPUS  (xf  AiTToiY  or  TtuXviro^),  the  Polypus 
Several  apeoiea  of  the  Polypua  are  deecribed  by  Ar- 
istotle, meet  of  whieh  are  to  be  refisrred  to  the  ge- 

nus  Hydra  of  Linnaeus.  The  H.  riridit  is  its  most 
remarKable  species.  The  ancient  writers  use  the 
general  term  poli/pus  in  speaking  of  these  animals, 
but  modem  naturalists  ed^y  the  appeUatitM  sela- 
put,  as  specifying  more  disttnetly  a  partieolar  daaa, 
anil  the  name  poh/pm  is  now  exclusively  assigned 
to  a  tribe  of  the  radiate.  "  Aristotle.  Pliny,  and.  IL 
fact,  all  the  ancient  writers,  affirm  that  thia  aninal 
issues  from  the  water,  and  that  it  sometimes  viaiti 
the  land  ;  avoiding,  however,  all  the  smooth  places. 
-Elian  and  Athena*us  add  that  it  can  also  nioun" 
on  trees !  it  appears  that  the  octopi  make  tbeii 
prineipel  food  of  Crustacea,  as  Aristotle  observed 
Innff  ago  They  also  feed  on  "onrhyliferous  mol- 
hisea  ;  and  Pliny  relates  concerr>iiii»  them  the  trick 
which  has  also  been  attributed  to  apes,  of  placing  a 
little  stone  between  the  two  valves  of  oysters,  of 
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fthkii  tjqr  arc  ejctrendy  fend,  so  w  to  prevent 

Uuom  from  closing,  and  that  then  they  extract  the 
flesh.  But  how  could  an  octopus  take  up  a  little 
•tone  and  place  it  so  adroitl/,  even  supposing  that 
'Jb.'i  semi-hiauu  of  the  oyster,  conttauailiy  filled  by 
he  tentaeolar  etnht  of  the  edges  of  m  mantle, 
would  permit  it!  It  li;is  hvon  .isserted,  ahsurdly 
enough,  that  the  octopus,  when  pushed  by  hunger, 
wiU  gnaw  its  own  arms,  which  possess  the  singular 

froperty  of  ehooting  forth  asBiii.  But  Ariatotle  and 
liny  more  justly  attribute  the  fhet  of  oetopi  beinfT 
often  found  which  iiavc  some  fewer  appendages  than 
usual,  to  their  having  been  eaten  off  by  the  conger 
eels.  We  are  ignorant  rcspeciuig  the  full  stse  to 
w^ich  the  oclopi  may  attain.  We  find  in  the  reci- 
tals of  certain  travellers,  and  even  nf  some  natural- 
ists, that  a  species  exists  to  which  the  name  of 
Kraken  has  been  given,  which  arrives  at  an  im- 
measurable bulk,  so  as  to  resemble  an  island  when 
it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  over- 
set the  largest  vessel  under  full  sail  when  it  be- 
comes eiit.iri).'l(  (1  in  iheir  cordage.  But  we  may 
be  assured,  without  aay  fear  of  deceiving  ourselves, 
that  this  is  hat  an  exaggeration  of  what  has  heen 
said  by  the  ancients,  especially  Pliny,  concernin?  an 
octopus,  whicli,  according  to  rrei)iiis,  had  a  hea<i 
of  the  size  of  a  barrel  containing  fifteen  amphora;, 
and  whose  tentacular  appendajEes,  which,  as  well  as 
the  head,  were  presented  to  LuealhiB,  were  thhty 
feet  ill  length,  knotted  like  clubs,  and  so  thick  that 
%  man  could  scarcely  embrace  them  round  :  the 
sockers  resembled  basins,  and  the  teeth  were  in  pro- 
portion. AU  that  was  preserved  of  the  body  wei|(b- 
ed  seven  hundred  pounds.  There  are  other  traits 
4lj||  niorr  curious  in  the  history  of  this  mnst  mar- 
vellous octopus.  It  was  observed  at  Castera,  in 
Oietica,  in  Spain,  and  was  acciutomed  to  come  forth 
from  the  sea  into  the  depdts  for  salted  fish,  &c.,  and 
to  devour  those  provisions.  The  pertinacity  of  its 
'obberies  at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
keepers ;  they  built  very  lolly  palisades,  but  all  in 
vain ;  this  persevering  polypaasneoeeded  in  getting 
over  them  by  taking  advantage  of  a  neighlHiuring 
tree,  so  that  it  could  not  be  taken  but  by  the  saga- 
city of  the  dogs,  which,  having  marked  it  one  night 
as  it  was  returning  to  the  sea,  intimated  the  affair 
to  the  keepers,  who  were  struck  with  terror  and  as* 
tonishment  at  the  novelty  of  this  tremendou'*  s[)ec- 
tacle.  In  truth,  the  animal  was  of  an  immeasura- 
ble bulk  ;  it.s  ciiloiir  was  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  brine,  and  it  exhaled  a  moat  intolerable  odour. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  desperate  eombat  with  the 
dojjs,  which  Pliny  depicts  with  all  the  vigour  of  his 
poetical  style,  and  by  the  efforts  of  men  armed  with 
tridents,  it  was  at  last  killed,  and  the  head  was 
brought  to  LuouUus.  i£liao  also  tells  us  that,  in 
the  eoorse  of  time,  tiiese  animals  arrive  at  a  most 
extraordinary  bulk,  so  as  to  equal  in  size  the  largest 
cetacea.  On  this  subject  he  favours  us  with  a  story 
pretty  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Trebius,  of  a  poly- 
pas  which,  having  devastated  the  magazines  of 
the  Iberhin  merehanta,  was  besieged  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  cut  in  pircrs  with  hatchets,  just 
in  the  same  style  that  woodmen  cut  down  the  thick 
hnnches  of  trees.  Aristotle,  indeed,  tells  us  there 
are  polypi  whoee  arms  are  aa  much  aa  five  cubita 
<n  length,  which  would  make  above  seven  feet. 
lJut  this  is  a  long  way  behind  the  narrations  of  Tre- 
>ius  and  iElian,  and  falls  stUl  shorter  of  the  won- 
Jers  of  the  Northern  romances  concerning  their 
kraken.  The  ancients  tell  us  that  the  octopi  are 
the  enemies  of  the  lobsters,  which  dread  them,  while 
they  are  them.selves  pursued  by  the  nuira  na',  which 
devour  their  arms.  They  likewise  infonn  us  that 
their  bite  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  sepiK,  but  not 
to  veoomoos  iClian  adds*  that  it  is  aaid  lUier 


that  the  octopi  are  attracted  to  the  land  by  ine 

fruit  of  the  olive-tree."' 

'POMAT'IAS  {nufiauof),  a  specie  of  e«culei»t 
Snail,  mentioned  by  INoseoridee.  It  is  toe  HeHn 
PomattaJ 

POMOBntlUM.    This  word  is  compounded  of 

post  and  mrt  rtum  (mums),  in  the  same  manner  aa 
pomeridinn  of  post  and  meridiem,  and  thus  signifies 
a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  town  (ponr  or  po$t 
siarot).  But  the  wails  of  a  town  here  spoken  of  are 
not  ita  aetual  walls  or  fortifications,  but  symbolical 
walls,  and  the  course  of  the  pomo^riiim  itself  wa;- 
marked  by  stone  pillars  (apjn  pomixm*)  erected  ai 
certain  Intervats.  The  custom  of  making  a  pooMR* 
rium  was  common  to  the  latins  and  Etruscans,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded,  was  as  fo|. 
lows:  A  bullock  and  a  heifer  were  yoked  to  a 
plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  aroand  the  plaee 
which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  town  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  clods  fell  inward.  The  little 
mound  thus  formed  was  the  .syinlwlical  wall,  and 
along  it  ran  the  pomoeriiuii,  within  the  compass  of 
whiMi  ahme  Hie  city-aospiOM  (mumdm  arlaita)  eonld 
be  taken.*  That  the  actual  walls  or  fortifications 
of  a  town  ran  near  it  may  naturally  t>c  supposed, 
though  the  pomaerium  might  either  be  within  or 
without  them.  Tbia  cuatom  waa  also  followed  in 
the  bttiMing  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterward 
observed  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonics 
The  sacred  line  of  the  Koiiian  pomoerium  did  not 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  building  upon  or  taking 
into  use  any  ^aoe  beyond  it,  but  it  waa  neceasary 
to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  side  of  it  onooen- 
pied,  so  as  not  to  unhallow  it  by  profane  use/  Tliue 
we  tind  that  the  .\vcnline,  although  inhabited  from 
early  times,  was  for  many  centuries  not  included 
within  the  pomo>rium.*  The  whole  space  included 
in  it  was  called  aper  rjfatus  or  fines  effati.  The  po- 
nia?rium  of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  all  times ; 
as  the  city  increased  the  pomcerium  also  was  ex- 
tended, hut  this  extension  could,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  only  ho  made  by  such  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
boundaries  of  the  Euifure,'  and  neither  could  a  po- 
mcerium be  formed  nor  altejfed  without  the  augurs 
prsvioady  consohhig  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augu- 
ry, whence  the  jus  pomirrit  of  the  augurs.^  The  for- 
mula of  the  prayer  which  the  augurs  perfonned  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  was  re^K'ated  after  them 
by  the  people  who  attended,  is  preserved  in  Festus.* 
The  original  pomcwrinm  of  Komnlns  ran,  accord* 
inii  to  ndlius.'^  around  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  hut 
the  one  which  Tacitus'*  describes  as  the  pomo-rium 
of  Romulus  comprised  a  much  wider  sjiac"',  and 
was,  as  Miebuhr  thinks,"  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  eompass.  taking  in  a  sobmb  or  borough. 
Niebuhr  also  hclicvrs  that  {Kimcerium' properly  de- 
notes a  Buburh  taken  into  the  city.  The  Romulian 
pomoerium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the 
jF'orum  Boahum  (the  arch  of  Septimiua  Severusj 
through  the  valley  of  the  Cireos  so  as  to  inohide 
the  ara  maxima  Herculis :  then  alontr  the  foot  ot 
the  Palatine  to  the  ara  Consi,  and  thence  from  the 
Septizoniura  to  the  curiae  veteres  (a  little  bolow  the 
hatha  of  Tnyan).  along  the  top  of  the  Velut  to  the 
StaesUiiai  Lwhim,  and  lastly  by  the  Via  Sacra  tc 
the  Foram.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  t  c 
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me  Velabrun  ihtre  was  a  swamp,  that  Tacitus 
does  P')t  mention  the  lino  of  the  pomcrriuin  here. 
Serritts  Tullius  again  extended  the  ponuenuin«' 
but  the  ATentine  was  not  included,  either  because 
the  auspices  here  taken  by  Remus  had  been  unfa- 
vourable, or,  which  is  more  probable,  beeause  there 
itood  on  tbia  hill  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  common 
aanctnaiy  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.*  The  Aven- 
tine  did  not  become  ineladed  within  the  poonnriam 
until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  *  Dionys- 
ius*  states  that,  down  to  his  time,  nobody  had  ex- 
landed  the  ptjmceriuin  since  the  time  of  King  Ser- 
TiuSy  although  we  know  from  authentic  sources  that 
at  least  Augustus  enlarged  the  pomeerinm,*  and 
the  same  is  said  of  Sulla  and  J  fa'sar  *  The  last 
who  extended  the  pomoeriuin  of  Home  was  the 
Emperor  Aurdun.  after  he  had  enlarged  the  walls 
ef  theci^.' 

POMPA  (voftw^),  a  solemn  procession,  aa  on  the 

cxicasion  of  a  funeral,  triumph.  Ac'  ft  is,  howev- 
er, more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  proces- 
sion with  which  the  games  of  the  eiieus  conunen- 
Ced  (Pompa  Circensia).    ( Vid.  ClBCOS,  p.  256.) 

P0MPE1.«  LEGES.    (Vid.  Lix,  p.  584,  585.) 

♦POMPH'OLYX  (-ofi6'r/-vO.  "Pompholyx," 
sajrs  Charras, "  is  a  white,  light  powder,  that  sticks 
upon  the  tops  of  furnaces  where  they  molt  and  re- 
fine cf)pper.  like  fl(»ur  «5f  meal,  and  sometimes  little 
poulses  or  blisters  They  call  it  Nil  or  Nthtli. 
Tutia  fome.s  from  the  same  ruppi  r  and  at  tlic  same 
time  as  the  pompholyx,  but  the  weight  of  it  caus- 
es ft  to  stiek  about  the  lower  part  of  the  furnaces. 
The  Greeks  call  Tutia  by  the  name  of  Spiflmm  " 
llardouin,  as  Adams  remarks,  pivis  it  tlie  French 
name  of  La  fieur  de  la  Vidiumnr  "  Dlancard  jj;ive8 
it  the  English  name  of  "  The  White  Tutty,"  but  it 
is  generally  ealled  **Brown  Ashes'*  or  <«While 
Calamy"  in  English.* 

•POMPILU.S  (TTo/ix/Aof),  a  species  of  fish,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Coryphana  Pompilua.  It  is  of  a  rare 
kind,  and,  according  to  Kondelet,  is  sometimes  sold 
for  Spanish  mackerel.  Athenmw  calls  it  the  lepd^ 
Ix^t-    Oppian  makes  it  the  KiMtxOltC^* 

PONS.    (V  ui.  Uridok.) 

PONTIFEX.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  ex- 
plained in  vaiioos  ways.  Q.  Scsvola,  who  was 
himself  pontifbz  maximus,  derived  it  from  poaae 

and  farer,  ,  and  Varro  from  po«*,  because  the  pon- 
titfs,  he  says,  had  built  the  Pons  Sublicius,  and  af- 
terward frequently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  perfonn  sacrifices  on  each  side  of  the  Ti- 
her.**  This  statement  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  tr.idition  which  ascribes  the  building  of  the  Pons 
Sublicius  to  Ancus  Marcius,'*  at  a  time  when  the 
pontiffs  bad  long  existed  and  borne  this  name. 
Gottliiig"  thinks  that  pontifcx  is  only  another  form 
for  pompifcz,  which  would  characterize  the  pontiffs 
only  a=>  the  managers  and  conductors  of  public  pro- 
cessions and  solemnities.  But  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from  oom  and 
facere  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek  pe'eiv,  to 
perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that,  consccpienth .  it  signi- 
fies the  priests  who  otlcn  il  .sacrifices  upon  the 
bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  wtuch  the  name 
thna  dlndes  ia  that  of  Um  Araaana  on  the  aaeved 
or  SuUiolan  bridge,  which  ia  waeribed  by  Dionys- 

1.  (Lir  ,  1  ,  44.-Dionvs  .  nr.,  13.)— S.  (GcU.,  1.  c— Varro,  Do 
'.II  !f  Lit.,  IV..  p.  14,  ni  Hi|).)— 3.  (Cell.,  1.  c— Tacit.,  Animl  , 
111.,  23. V— 4.  (1.  c.)— 5.  {Buiix  n,  1.  c,  p.  I39.)-6.  (Tant.,  An- 
■al.,  1.  c  — Oell.,  1.  c— Fcst  ,  (.  T.  Prosimiinum.— Cir.  ad  Alt., 
Kiii.,  90.— Dion  Cua.,xliii.,M  ;  dir.,  40.)— 7.  (PI.  Vapiw.,Div. 
Aiinl.,«l.)-8.  (Cic.  Pn>  Mil.,  19.— Suet.,  Jal.,  ST.  *c)— 9. 
(Dionnr.,  v.,  183.— lUrdonin  ad  PUa.,  U.  N.,  xniv.,  tl— Bha- 
caid,  L«i.  Mid.— Adunt,  ApBMtd.,  ■.  t.)— 10.  (.Xltaa,  N.  A.,  li., 
19.— Id.  lb.,  xr  ,  n.— Plin.,  U.  N.,  xxxi..  II.— Oppian,  i.,  18S.— 
Aduna,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 11.  (Vuto,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  it.,  p.  S4, 
*«4«LBip.)-lt.  (UT.,i.,l|.)— II.  (0<«di.d.H«iii  HtMUv., 
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iu8.*  (Compare  Aroki.)  Greek  writers  someiimn 
translate  the  word,  and  call  the  pontiffs  j  '(^vporrntoi 
The  Roman  pontiffs  formed  the  most  iilusthon* 
among  the  great  eolleges  of  priests.  Their  inatftt 
tion,  like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  r'^'icrioa 
was  ascribed  to  Numa  *  The  number  rf  punttfls 
appointed  by  this  king  was  four,*  and  at  their  head 
was  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  generally  not 
inchided  when  the  number  of  pontUIb  IS  nentionea. 
Cicero,*  however,  includes  the  pontifex  maxtmia 
when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five  pontiff 
Nicbuhr*  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
original  number  of  lour  ponti^  (not  inclnding  the 
pontifex  naxbnns)  bad  raference  to  the  two  ea;^ 
est  tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Tities, 
so  that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontifls 
In  the  year  B.C.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  raised  the 
number  of  pontifib  to  ei^t,  or,  including  the  ponti 
fex  maxtmns,  to  nine,  and  fbor  of  them  were  to  be 
plebeians  *  Tlio  pontifex  maxiiaus,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the  year  13  C.  'i5A, 
when  Tib.  Coruncanius  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
was  invested  with  this  dignity.'  lliis  number  of 
pontiffs  remained  for  a  longtime  unaltered,  until,  in 
81  DC.  the  dictator  Sulla  incrcxscd  it  to  fifteen,* 
and  J.  Ca:;sar  to  sixteen.'  In  both  these  changes 
the  pontifex  maximus  is  included  in  the  number. 
During  the  Empire  the  number  varied,  thoii<rh.  on 
the  whole,  fifteen  appears  to  have  been  the  regular 
number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontifls  was  also  dif- 
ferent at  different  times.  It  appears  that  ^tsr  ttielr 

institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the  right  of 
co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  meml)cr  o(  the  college  died 
(for  all  the  pontiffs  held  their  office  for  life\  the 
membera  met  and  elected  a  successor,  who,  atkot 
his  deetioa,waainaugarated  by  the  augurs.**  TUa 
election  was  sometimes  railed  mptm  '^  In  the 
year  212  B.C..  Livy'*  8{)eaks  of  the  election  of  a 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably  the  co- 
mitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  appmatiog 
this  high-priest.  But,  in  retating  ttie  events  of  tito 
year  181  13  C  ,  he  again  states  that  the  appointnicnt 
of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by  the  co-optation  of 
the  college."  How  these  anomalies  arose  (unless 
Liry  eureaaes  himself  careless^)  ia  uncertain 
for.  as  rar  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  depri>e 
the  college  of  its  right  of  co-optation,  and  to  trans* 
fer  the  power  of  election  to  tlu;  people,  was  not 
made  until  the  year  B.C.  145,  by  the  tribune  C.  li* 
cinius  Crasstts ;  but  it  wia  firuatrated  by  the  pr»> 
tor  G.  I.«lius.'*  In  104  B.C.  the  attempt  was 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cii  Doinitius 
.\henobarbus ;  and  a  law  (lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the;  right  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the  peo- 
ple (probably  in  the  comitia  tributa) ,  ihat  is,  the 
p<^ople  elected  a  candidate,  who  w;us  then  made  a 
member  of  the  college  by  the  co-oputio  of  the 
prieats  tliemselves,  so  that  the  eomptatio,  although 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form 
The  lex  Domitia  was  rc(K  aled  by  .Sulla  in  a  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis  (81  li  i  ■  ).  which  restored  to 
the  great  priestly  colleges  their  full  right  of  co-0{p> 
tatio."  In  the  year  68  B.C.  the  law  of  Snlla  was 
abolished,  and  the  Domitian  law  was  restored,  but 
not  in  Its  full  extent ;  for  it  was  now  deteniuned 
that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  college  itself  shisild 

1.  (i.,38.)— 2.  (I,.v,,  1.,  aO.— Uii>iiy!i.,ii.,73.)— 3.  (Lir.,x.,f4 
—4.  (Uc  Ropubl..  11.,  14.)— 5.  (llmt.  of  Kom.,  i.,  p.  30»,  Ac- 
Compare  iii.,  p.  410.— Liv.,  1..  6.— Cic.  l)o  RepaU.,  li.,  t-l-^ 
(Lit.,  x.,6.)— 7.  (LiT.,Epit.,  18.)-t)  (Lit.,  Epit.,e0.>— Ql  (Onb 
Ctm^  Kiii.,U.)— 10.  (Dioajra..  ii.,  3S.  73.)-lt.  (G«U..  i..  !t) 
—11:  C«nr.,  S.)— IS.  (Lir..  xl..  4a.)-14.  (C.anlin«r.  I.  p.  TO.J 
—15.  (Cic.  Do  Aai..  ».— Bnit.,  21.— D<«  Nat.  Deor..  m..  I,-- 
10.  (Cic  Do  L^.  AfT.,  it.,  7.— Eput.  aJ  Brut.,  >..  3.— V»L»i 
ru.,  tin  11— SwtoB ,  Vm,  1.)— 17.  (Li*.,  Epit..  80.— PM«4i 
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aomiiiaie  two  eiadidatcs,  and  the  people  elect  one 
of  theoL  This  soode  of  proceeding  ia  expreaaly 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  apfwintoient  of  aagim, 

and  was  consequoiitly  thf  fame  in  that  of  the  pon- 
tiflii  '  Julius  Crsur  diJ  nut  ultei  this  modUied  lex 
Dudutia,  but  M.  Antonius  .n-ain  mtoied  Hie  ri^t 
of  co-optatio  to  the  college.* 

The  coUrae  of  pontJA  had  the  aopreme  superin- 
leiiileooe  M  all  matters  of  reliu'ion,  and  of  ttiitT^'s 
^iid  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  aa  pri- 
vate worsliip  A  general  outline  of  their  righta  and 
functtuns  IS  given  by  Livy*  and  Dtonysius.*  This 
power  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  Numa ; 
and  he  also  intrusted  to  their  keeping  the  books 
containing  the  ritual  ordinances,  together  with  the 
obligation  to  giv»'  information  to  any  one  who  mijfht 
consult  them  on  matters  of  religion.  They  had  to 
guard  against  any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of 
religious  rites  that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the 
ancient  customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  for- 
nign  rites  They  had  not  only  to  dclt  rmiiir  in  what 
manner  the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worship{)ed, 
but  also  the  proper  mm  of  hartals,  and  how  the 
souls  of  the  departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased ; 
in  hke  manner,  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or 
otiit  r  ;i!u  iiuinriia  wrrr  to  lie  rm  ived  and  attended 
to.  i'hey  bad  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters 
of  idii^n,  whether  private  perNoa,  magistrates, 
or  priests  were  coooenied :  and  in  eaaaa  whan  the 
existing  laws  or  customs  were  foond  defiwtive  or 
iu^uHii  lent,  ttiry  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
{decrcU  ponitAcum),  in  which  they  alwa>f>  followed 

Ibeirown  jnogBMnlaa  towhat  wa^i  consistent  with 
the  tiiwf^fg  customs  and  naages.*  They  watched 
over  the  conduct  of  all  perMm*  who  haa  anything,' 
to  do  w  ith  the  saeriiicesor  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
thai  IS,  over  all  the  priests  and  their  servants. 
The  fonns  of  worship  and  of  sacrificing  were  deter- 
mined by  the  pontilb,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey 
their  'njunctions  was  puniahed  by  them,  for  they 

were  rirum  qU4t  md  tacra  et  ri-L.-umrs  pcrhneni, 
nuliu*  et  vtndtces."*  The  ponlitis  iliemselves  were 
not  ariijeeC  to  tuf  court  of  law  or  punishment, 
and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  to 

the  people.   The  detaito  of  these  duties  and  (hne- 

lioMM  Were  contained  in  bitoks  r  ailed  lihri  [xuit iiii-ii 
or  ponlUicales.  coniuienlarii  saerorum  or  »ai  roruiii 
pontifical iuiii,'  which  they  were  said  to  have  re- 
ceived from  rjumajand  which  were  sanfitioned  by 
Ancus  Marcios.  This  king  ia  said  to  have  made 
public  that  part  of  the.se  ref,nilati<in8  which  had  ref- 
erence to  the  sacra  publica  and  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Republic,  the  wooden  tables  on 
which  theae  published  regulationa  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifex  inaxiiim.s  ('  I^niiruis.*  One  part  of  thest' 
lihri  jMintificales  was  called  ludijiitamenla.  and  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  gods.  a»  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  these  nanea  were  to  be  used  in  public 
worship.'*  A  aeeond  part  most  have  eontained  the 
forinin.i.s  of  the  jus  pontificium  "  The  original 
Uw  s  and  regulations  contained  m  Ihese  books  were 
in  the  course  of  time  increased  and  more  accirately 
defined  bj  the  decrees  of  the  pontifis.  whe-^e  per- 
haps their  name  eommentarii.**  Anelfanr  tradition 
coneerninL'  tti(  .se  hooks  stated  that  Numa  commu- 
nicated to  the  poniills  their  duties  and  rights  merely 
hf  VKVdof  mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books 

to  a  ainne  chest  on  the  Jaoioulum."  These  books 


were  found  in  181  B.C.,  and  one  half  of  them  ciii> 
tained  ritual  r^^uhitions  and  tin.  j  as  pontiiSelam 
and  the  other  half  philoeophieal  inquiries  on  theat 

same  subjects,  and  were  w  ritten  in  the  (Jreek  lao- 
piage.  The  books  were  brought  to  ilic  pra;tor  ur- 
banii.'*  Q.  Petilius,  and  tnc  senate  ordered  the  laitei 
half  to  be  burned,  while  the  former  was  carefully 
preserved.  Respecting  the  nature  and  anthenticity 
of  this  story,  see  Hartoag,  Die  Frltc  <f  Horn  .  i.,  p 
214,  &c.  Concerning  the  annale.s  ma.viini  which 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  ina.xiiiiiis.  ami  to  wim  h 
Livy*  applies  the  name  eommentarii  pontificum, 
see  Annalki. 

As  to  the  riphts  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  eolh  i;*' 
which  stood  above  all  other  priests,  and  superin- 
tended the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods.' 
One  of  their  principal  duties  was  the  regulation  of 
the  sacra,  both  publica  and  privata,  and  to  watch 
that  they  were  observed  at  the  prujjer  times  (for 
which  purpose  the  (Hinttffs  had  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  calendar :  tid.  Calbndab*  p.  196,  dec.)  and  ia 
their  proper  form.  In  the  management  of  the  aacn 
publica  they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain 
perfonnances  by  the  triumviri  epulones  {tid.  Ehi-- 
LOKEs),  and  had  in  their  keeping  tlie  fuoda  from 
which  the  expenses  of  the  aam  poUiea  were  do> 
fri^ed.   I  Fid.  S^oaA.) 

The  pontiflk  convoked  tiie  aaaeniblyorfhe  eoriea 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appoint<;d.  and  fiamines  or  rex  sacrorum 
were  to  be  inaugurated ;  also  when  wills  were  to 
be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
ailoption  by  udrogatio  took  place.*  (Vii.  Aoomo.) 
Whether  the  presence  of  the  pontiffs,  together  with 
that  of  the  augurs  and  two  flaiiiines,  Wiis  necessiiry 
in  the  comitia  cunata,  also,  in  cases  when  othei 
matters  were  transacted,  as  Niebulir  thinks,*  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  cevtain.  The  earioaB  cir- 
cumstance that  nn  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mils  was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  tribunca  of  the  pea|ri0i  ia  exptaiined 
by  Miebotir.* 

As  regards  the  jmiadietion  of  the  ponMb,  magis 
trates  and  priests,  as  well  as  private  individuals 
were  bound  to  sul»mil  to  their  sentence,  provide<i 
it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the  col 
lege.*  In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  pontifft 
only  inflicted  a  fine  upon  tlie  oflhnders,'  but  the 
person  fined  had  a  ripht  to  appeal  to  the  pioople, 
who  might  release  bini  from  the  fine.  In  regard  to 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  jjersons  who  committed 
incest  witb  them,  the  pontills  had  crumnaJ  jurisdic* 
tiott,  and  miiht  pronounce  the  sentonce  of  death.* 
.\  man  wbohad  violated  a  vestal  virgin  was,  ac- 
corduiK  to  an  ancient  law,  scourged  to  death  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  ctimitium.  and  it  appears 
that  originally  neither  the  vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
offendera  in  soch  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal. 
Gottling*  considers  that  tliey  liad  tite  right  of  ap> 
peal,  but  the  passage  of  Cicero"  to  which  he  r^ 
fers  does  not  support  his  opinion  Incest  in  j;en. 
era]  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pimtitis,  and 
might  be  punished  wilhdeath."  In  hiter  times  we 
find  that,  even  in  the  caae  of  the  pontifls  having, 
passed  sentence  upon  vestal  virgins,  a  trihone  in- 
terfered, and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a  quaes- 
tor fur  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry  mto 
the  caae ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  aftoi 
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this  newtiia]  th.  sentence  of  the  pontiflbwn  mod- 
ified or  annulled  Such  case-s,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  mere  irregularities,  founded  upon  an 
iboBe  of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times 
the  poatifla*  as  a  portion  of  the  patriciane,  wen  in 
the  possession  of  the  civil  as  well  as  rdigioas  law, 
until  the  former  was  made  public  by  C.  Flavins 
{Vid  Actio,  p.  17.)  The  regulations  which  served 
as  a  guide  to  tbo  pontifb  in  their  judicial  prococd- 
in^a  formed  a  large  collection  of  laws,  which  was 
sailed  tlie  jus  pontificium,  and  formed  part  of  the 
libri  poritificii  '  (Compare  Jus,  p.  TiOO,  <kr.)  TIk 
new  decrees  which  the  pontiir»  niitde,  eitlier  on  the 
pmpoael  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases  belonging  to  the 
•acra  privata,  or  that  of  private  individiials,  were, 
as  Livy»  says,  innumerable.* 

The  meetings  of  liir  colli  u'c  of  (Minlifls,  to  which, 
in  some  instances,  the  Uanimes  and  the  rex  sacro- 
ram  were  eommoned,*  were  heM  Hi  the  curia  regia 
on  the  Via  Sacra,  to  which  was  attached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pontifex  luaxiinus  and  of  the  rex  sa- 
crorum.*  As  the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  u>  hve 
in  a  domus  publica,  Augustus,  when  be  assumed 
this  dignity,  changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a 
domus  publica/'  All  the  pontiffs  were  in  their  ap- 
pearance distinguished  by  the  conic  cap  calleil  lu- 
tulus  or  galeraa»  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and  the  toga 
prstesta. 

The  pontifex  niaximos  was  the  president  of  the 
college,  and  acted  in  name,  whence  he  alone  i;^ 
fieqoently  mentioned  m  cases  m  which  he  iiui.st  l>e 
eonrideied  only  as  the  organ  of  the  cullcgc.  He 
was  generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  distin- 
guished persons,  and  such  as  bad  heM  a  eorole 
inagistrrtcy,  or  were  alroinly  iiu  mbcrs  of  the  col- 
lege.* Two  of  his  especial  duties  were  to  ap^KJiiit 
leaperv)  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  flamines  {nd. 
VKrrAi.is,  Flambn),  and  to  be  present  at  every 
marriage  by  confarreatin.  When  festive  games 
vrere  vowed  or  a  dedication  made,  the  chief  ptintiff 
had  to  repeat  over,  before  the  persons  who  made  the 
vow  or  the  dedication,  the  formula  in  which  it  was 
to  ba  performed  [j^trire  verba*).  During  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  when  the  people  exercised  sover- 
eign power  in  every  lesipect,  we  find  that  if  the 
piintiir,  on  constitutional  or  religious  grounds,  ro- 
fiiaed  to  perform  tliis  solemnity,  he  might  be  eom> 
pelled  by  the  people. 

A  poiitife.v  iniKhl.  like  ail  ttie  members  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  hold  any  other  military,  civ- 
il, or  priesUy  oflice,  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Tlwa  we  And 
one  and  the  same  person  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacronun,"  instances  of  a  pontifex  max- 
imus  being  at  the  same  time  consul  are  very  numer- 
ous." But,  whatever  might  be  the  civil  or  mihtary 
oflloe  which  a  pontifint  maximns  held  besides  his 
pontificate,  hf  was  not  all(»wed  to  leave  Italy  Tlic 
first  who  violated  this  law  was  '  Licinius  (Jrat^ 
sua.  in  B.C.  131 but  after  thir  iirecedent  pontiff* 
seem  to  have  frequently  tmnagieaoed  the  law,  and 
Cvsar,  though  pontifex  maximns,  went  to  his  prov- 

tP""  of  ( J.iul. 

I'iie  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  untd 
the  overthrow  of  paganism but  its  power  and  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened,  as  the  cmper- 
yn,  according  to  the  example  of  J  Gssar,  had  the 

I.  (Anrrm-  nil  .Milori.,  t>.  40,  t.l.  OkHi.)— 8.  (Cic,  Dc  Or,»t., 
..  43  —111.  il...  111.,  33.  —  Id.,  Pro  IXtmo,  13.)— 3.  (imi.,  IG.)  — 
I,  (Cuni|«n)  Cir.,  De  Leg.,  ii..  33. — Macrub.,  S>t..  in.,  3. — III- 
Mn>  UsL,  il.,  7S.>— 5.  (Cic  ,  Do  IlarUM.  Retp.,  6.)— 0.  (Saot., 
Ju.,  46.— Soiv.  ad  JEn.,  nil.,  SOS.— Puib,  Epiat.,  iv.,  11.)— 7. 
(Dmb  Cm*  ,  bv.,  t7.)  —  8.  (Lir.,  xsxr.,  S.  —  Id.,  xL,  41)  ->  9. 
iLiv ,  v.,  40.— Id.,  ix.,  4«.— Id.,  tr..  «7.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xl.,41.)— II. 
']<iv..  xxriil.,  St).  —  Cic,  I>p  Martitp.  Retp.,  8.  —  Compare  Ara- 
MMW,  "Studieo  uaii  AndcutuDgen,"  p.  230,  note  1U6,)  — IS. 
ilM^  Kpit..  lib.  M.-  VaL  Max.,  nii.,  7, 8.-Oros..  r.,  10.)— 13. 
Umrik.  IT..  U  -SjrsuMaa .  tjim^  fx.,  ISB,  Itt.) 
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right  to  appoint  as  nmny  members  of  the  great  (01 

leges  of  priests  as  they  pleased.'  In  addition  t( 
this,  the  emperors  themselves  were  always  Uiie» 
pontiffs,  and,  as  such,  the  presidents  of  the  college 
hence  tlie  title  of  pontifiut  maximoa  (P.  M.  or  FOX 
M  .)  appears  on  aevemi  coins  of  the  empeinra.  If 
(here  were  several  emperors  at  a  time,  only  nnt 
bore  the  title  of  pontifex  roaximus ;  but  in  the  ye.ir 
.\.D.  338,  we  find  that  Mieh  of  the  two  emperore 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  assumed  this  dignity.*  The 
last  traces  of  emperors  being  at  the  same  time  cbirf 
pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Uratianus.'  From  the  titne  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the  dignity 
of  pontiff;  hut  at  last  the  title  wannsanmed  by  the 
Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffs  at  Rome,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  minorcs.  Various  opmwoi 
have  been  enlertamed  as  to  what  theae  pontifteea 
minores  were  Niebohr*  thinks  that  they  were 
originally  ttie  pontiffs  of  the  Luccres  ;  that  they 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  pontiffs  as 
the  patres  minorum  gentium  to  the  patres  majonam 
gennnm;  and  that  anbaeqoently,  when  the  meaning 
of  the  name  was  forgotten,  it  was  appUed  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  great  college  of  pontiffs.  In  an- 
other passage*  Niebubr  himself  demonstrates  thai 
the  LiK«res  wen  never  represented  in  the  coUefs 
of  pontiffs,  and  his  Milier  supposition  is  cootradad- 
pi!  by  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  wb« 
mention  tlte  pontifices  minores.  livy,*  in  speaking 
uf  the  •eeniarieaof  thecellefe  nf  pontiffs,  adds, 
"  put  mm  mimn*  ftitl{fk»$  eppeUaax 6am 
which  ft  Is  evident  that  the  name  pootifloes  minoiei 
was  of  later  intriKluclioii.  and  that  it  was  given  »o 
per^ns  who  originally  bad  no  claims  to  it.  th^  t*, 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiflb.  The  only  natval 
solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this.  At  the 
time  when  the  real  pontiffs  began  to  neglect  thei* 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  principal  business  to  bs 
done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became  customary  ts 
designate  these  scribes  by  the  name  of  pontifioes 
minores.  Macrobius,'  in  speaking  of  minor  pontiffs 
previous  to  the  time  of  Co.  Flavins,  makes  ao 
anachronism,  as  he  iran.sfers  a  naiiif  customary  la 
his  own  days  to  a  time  when  it  couki  not  posnhly 
exist  The  number  of  these  secretaries  la  uaeer- 
tain  :  Cicero'  mentions  the  names  of  Ibre*'  minor 
pontiffs.  The  name  cannot  have  been  u.s«ti  U)ng 
i>elore  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  even  chief 
pontiffs  began  to  show  a  disrraard  for  their  sacred 
dtttiea,  as  in  the  enae  of  P.  iSehihw  CmsaQe  and 
Julius  Ciesar.  Another  proof  of  their  falling  off.  is 
comparison  with  former  days,  is,  that  about  tbe 
same  time  the  good  and  luxurious  living  of  the  pen 
tiflSi  became  proverbial  at  Rome.* 

PONTrPI'CIUIkl  JU&  (  KtiL  Joa,  p.  6M.) 

POM  IPICA'LES  LUDI.  (FU.  Lrai  Poiniie 

C.»LKS.) 

PONTCK  n  Awtoon,  wna  n  veaael  naed  for  tram- 
porting  troopn  aeroea  rivers.  We  are  toM  that  il 
was  a  kind  of  Gallic  vessd,  but  we  have  no  farthn 

'  [wiliculars  respecting  it.'* 

FOPA.    (  Vid.  Sacrikiciuh  ) 
POPI  NA.    (  Vtd.  Caupona.  p.  SM.) 
POPIILA'RIA    ( Vid.  AHnuvnnAnmi,  p.  sai) 
PO'PULUS.    ( Tui.  Patricii.) 
POPULIFU'GIA  or  POPLIFU'OIA.  the  day  t< 
the  people's  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  «t 
July,  aeeording  to  an  ancient  tradition  praaarveilf 


I.  (Dim  CaM.,  xlii.,  ftl.— U.,  xliU^  M.— fcl.,  b.,  M.»W..lal 
17.— Sum..  Cm.,  31.)— S.  iCafrital.,  Maxim,  at  Balb..  1 
(Orallf,  Incr.,  n.  1 1 17, 1 1  !&) — 4.  (i..  ]».  300.  n.  TTS.)  —  &.  (m. 
p.  41).)— ft.  (mi., 57 .—Compare  Jul.  Capilol.,  Opit.  Mama. .7. 
-7.  (Sai.,  I.,  13.)— 8.  (De  Haniap.  Re«p..A.)— tf.  (Ilotat  .Cana 
il.,  14,  OB.  *«.— Mart.,  xii.,  48, 18.— Macrab.,  Sai ,  li,  •.W-M 
(CMS.,  BdL  Civ.,  iii.,M^iL,  s..  tt  i 
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\  »rTO.'  in  commemomthwi  of  the  €«|ht  of  (be  peo- 
ple, when  the  iiil>:ibit;int.s  of  Ficul(  ;i.  Kiilcna;,  and 
other  places  round  aho'jt,  ap|K  iUi-(J  iii  arms  against 
Rome  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Gaub,  and 
pruduced  auch  a  fmuc  ihat  tbe  Koauna  suddenly 
Hed  before  diem.  MaeroMos,*  however,  Miya  that 
the  populifuRia  was  celebrated  in  comineinuralion  of 
Ihe  flight  of  the  people  before  the  Tuscans,  whde 
l)ionysius'  refers  its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  peo- 
on  tbe  deaib  of  Romulus.  Niebubr*  aecms  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  tradition  pieaoiveJ  by  Varro ; 
but  the  different  accounts  of  its  origin  given  by  Ma- 
crobius  and  Dionysius  render  the  story  uncertain. • 

PORIST  AI  {jTopterai)  were  magistrates  at  Alh- 
«iia.who  R  ibat^y  levied  tbe  extraordinary  supplies 
(n<VM9rai(jtfiv  apxn  «f  'AB^v^iv,  fyri^  iropowf  ^Cf 
rci*)  Aiitiphon^  classes  them  with  the  |K)lftae  and 
practures ;  and  Demosthenes*  joins  rur  xprif^ruv 
TOftiat  KOt  iToptarai,  firontj  which  it  would  app<  ar 
Uwt  they  were  public  officers  in  bis  time,  although 
fbe  words  do  not  neeeaaarfly  prove  thia.* 

•POROS  (Tu,>')f ).  "  Thcophrastus,"  yays  AdamSt 
••desc-nbes  a  species  of  marble  under  this  name. 
He  a^S  it  resembles  the  Parian  in  hardness  and 
eolonr,  and  tbe  Ttfku*  lieuftoc)  in  lightness.  The 
JMiM»  would  seem  to  Iwve  been  the  Potstonc  of 
modem  minemlosiists  The  me<lical  authors  like- 
wise applied  the  tenn  to  the  cbalk-atonea  which 
form  in  the  joints  of  peraona  wtM  have  long  la- 
boured under  the  gout." 

PORPE  (nSptn^.   (Ftrf.  Fibola.) 

PORT.V  (7rr?  7.  dim  Ti?.<f),  the  gate  of  a  citv, 
citadel,  or  other  op«Mi  space  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
contradistinction  to  J-inua,  which  was  the  door  of 
a  house  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  porta 
and  ^Xf  ai«  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  when 
>;>plied  to  a  aingle  gate,  becanae  it  consisted  of  two 
leaves'* 

Tlir  gates  of  a  city  were,  of  course,  various  in 
ttieir  number  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
P^nin,  Si>piannin,  and  Aoata  still  remain,  and  en- 
close a  square ;  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  walla 
was  a  gate.  If,  instead  of  being  situated  on  a  plain, 
a  city  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
there  was  a  gate  on  the  sloping  declivity  w  hicli  ai- 
fbrded  the  easiest  aoeeaa.  If,  in  consequence  of  t  lie 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  form  of  the  walls 
was  irre'sular,  the  number  and  aituBtfon  of  the  gates 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances.  Thus  Me 
vara  had  6  gates  Thebes,  in  B<eotia.  had  7 ;  Ath- 
ena had  8     and  Rome  SO,  or  perhaps  even  more 

The  jambs  of  the  gate  were  surmounted,  1  by  a 
lintel,  which  wa?  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gale.  The  lintel  of  the  centre  gate 
leading  into  the  Athenian  acro|M)lis  is  17  1V<  t  long 
S.  By  an  arch,  as  we  see  exemplified  at  Pompeii. 
pMtnm,  Scpianum,  Vottenta,  Autun,  Bezangon,  and 
TYeves.  3  At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gatea  now  re- 
maining is  arched.  ^vh!Ic  another  la  constructed 
with  tbe  stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after 
the  manner  repreaented  in  the  woodcut  it  p.  8S  " 

At  O>mo,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  oi 
L»>mbardy.  the  gate  coniaina  two  passages  close 
tog«  tlicr.  the  one  designed  for  "arriagos  enicrmg. 
and  the  other  for  carnages  leaving  the  cuy.  The 
name  provision  ia  observed  in  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  gale  at  Treves.  (See  the  foUowmg  woodcut, 
showing  a  view  of  it,  together  wJ«h  ita  plan.)  In 
other  in.-iancf  s  \vc  find  only  one  gale  fbr  carriages, 


PORTA. 

but  a  amaDer  one  on  eidi  aide  of  it  (iKffntXii*)tm 

foot-passengers.  (See  the  plan  of  the  gate  of  Pom- 
pi'ii,  p.  224.)  Each  of  the  fine  gates  which  lemuin 
at  Autun  ha.s  not  only  two  carnaircways,  but,  ex- 
terior to  tliem,  two  sideways  for  p^estrianx* 
When  there  were  no  sidewqra,  one  of  the  valvca  el 
the  large  gate  sometimes  contained  a  wi(  k»  i  ( par- 
tula,  7Tv?uf :  ^ivoTTvAti)  large  enough  to  admit  a 
single  person.  The  porter  opened  it  when  any  one 
wished  to  go  in  or  out  by  night.' 

The  oootrivanoea  Ibr  tetening  gates  were  in  gMi> 
eral  the  same  as  those  used  for  dcH>rs  {r>d.  JanvaX 
but  larger  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  plaeed 
across  them  in  tiie  inside  (/<o^?.of)  was  kept  in  itf 
position  by  the  following  method.  *  hole,  iiassing 
through  it  perpendicularly  (fiaXnmdoitii*),  admitted  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  called  (jdy.nvor,  which  alsc 
enteretl  a  hole  in  the  gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken 
out.  the  t»ar  could  not  be  removed  eillirr  tn  the  one 
side  or  the  other.*  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to 
the  fidXavo^,  and  called  ^aXavdypa,  waa  used  to  ex- 
tract it.*  When  the  besiegers,  for  want  of  this  key, 
the  PaXavdypa,  were  unable  to  remove  the  bar.  they 
cut  It  IhrDuizh  \v  iih  a  hatchet.''  or  set  it  on  tirr  ' 

The  gateway  had  commonly  a  chamln  r,  cithei 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  served  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  was  called  tvAijv.* 
Ita  attuation  is  shown  in  the  following  plan.  (See 
woodcut.)  But  the  gateway  was  also,  in  many 
cases,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  adapted  either  foi 
defence  {portit  turret  tmpomtifi*).  or  for  conducting 
tbe  general  buainess  of  government.  In  the  gatea 
of  Como  and  Verona  this  edifice  is  three  storicshlgh. 
At  Treves  it  was  four  stories  high  in  the  flanks,  al- 
though the  four  stories  remain  standing  in  one  oi 
them  only,  as  may  be  observecl  in  the  annf  led 
woodcut.  Tbe  length  of  thia  building  is  i  is  feet;  ita 


».  <D«Liii«  L»t..  «  .,  Ifl,  ed.  Mall».r.)-2.  (SrUum  .  iii.,  2.)— 
I  (j,   7fl)_4.  (lliM.  iif  Rome,  M  .  p.  iT3.)  —  5.  iComnijre  Ai^ 
■old.  Hi»t-  »(  Ronif.  II.,  p.  10  )-0.  (BcklK-r.  Auec.,  p  «M, 
— ".  (De  Chor..  p  Ttfl,  <"1  Rpisko  )— *■  (PUilip-,  "•,  r^'",  15.) 


depth,  «T  in  the  middle.  6V  in  the  flanks :  it  s  ?rratest 
ti<  ight,  92.  All  the  four  atoriea  are  oruamentedin 
every  direction  vrithrowaofTnacancolnmna.  The 
gatewaya  are  each  14  feet  wide.  The  entrance  o' 

I .  (HelioOor.       p.  394,)-  «•  (MiUin, "  yo««^  dan*  1. .  D.^ 
(Pnlvb..  »Ml .  to,  ai.— LiT.,  «!».,  ».)-4.  (."Kn.  1  «  t  ,  \t>.)  4 
llW^tL  (  kn.  T«i»7rc)-:-  <TK-..y.l  ,  .v..  111;-!;-'''' 
-id.  (Cm  B.  O.,     .  t.->iff JBs«  vf„  »5i-5M  > 
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PORTICUS. 


PGR  I  ORIUM 


Mcn  appears  to  have  lieen  guarded,  as  at  PmD(«u 

(see  p.  S24),  first  by  a  portcallis,  and  then  bf  gates 
ol  wijod  and  iron.  Thv  Inirhicin.  hrtwoon  th? 
tittuble  purtcuUis  and  the  pair  ot  gates,  was  no  doubt 
opea  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii.  This 
edifice  was  probably  erect^  by  Constantine.'  Its 
rows  of  ornamental  windows,  and  the  general  style 
of  its  architecture,  afford  sufficient  indications,  that, 
although  veiy  strong,  it  was  not  intended  solely 
aor  pnncipally  for  the  puqMaes  of  defence,  but  to 
ho  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  various  objects 
jf  civil  government.  To  these  latter  pur|X)scs  the 
gatehouse  (irvXuv)  was  commonly  devoted,  more 

Xiially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence  Pulybius* 
a  building  at  Alexandrea  rSv  xf»l/*''^*o^^*  ^ 
Tluva  Tuv  ^JaatXeiuv,  i.  e  ,  "  the  gatehouse  of  the 
palace,  used  for  the  transaction  of  public  business." 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  rcfi  rrnccs  to  this  custom 
m  venr  frniueot.  By  metonymy,  ''the  gates" 
meant  thoee  who  administered  justtoe  at  the  gates, 
and  wielded  the  powers  of  government  * 

Statues  of  the  gods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to  be 
retdy  to  leceiTe  the  adoration  of  those  who  entered 
the  ci^.*  The  probable  poaitton  of  the  statue  was 
the  point  S  in  the  above  plan.  The  gate  was  some- 
times much  ornamented.  Sculptured  elephants, 
for  example,  were  piaoed  upon  the  Porta  Ainea  at 
Const  antinople. 

POUTIC^  ((rroci),  a  walk  covered  with  a  roof, 
which  is  supported  by  coltmins  at  least  on  one  side. 
A  porticus  was  cither  attached  to  temples  and  oth- 
er publie  bnilduigs,  or  it  was  built  independent  of 
any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded  walks  and  places 
of  resort  are  almost  indispensable  fn  the  southern 
countries  of  Kumpi.',  where  [icDple  live  much  in  the 
open  au',  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  IVom  rain.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient  times 
to  a  much  gvpat^i  exten*:  than  af.  prw^ent.  The 
porticoes  attached  to  the  temples  wert  either  con- 
Btructed  only  in  front  of  them,  or  went  round  the 
whole  building,  as  is  the  case  in  the  so-called  Teni- 
ae of  Theseus  at  Athens.  Thef  were  originally 
intended  as  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
and  converse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  vari- 
ous purixisi  s,.  As  such  temple  [Mu  ticoes,  however, 
were  found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various 
purposes  of  private  and  public  lifct  most  Grecian 
towns  had  independent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive  ,  and  as  the  Greeks,  in  all 
their  public  works,  soon  went  hi  vond  the  limits  of 
mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not  only  buUt 
in  the  most  magmflcent  style,  but  were  adorned 
with  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best  roasters.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  pceeile  and  aroa  (iaaiXtio^  at 
Athens.'  and  the  orou  UcpaiKri  at  Sparta.*  The 
Skias  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assemblies  were 
held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the  same 
kind.*  In  most  of  these  stoap,  seats  (fxfircr)  were 
daced,  that  ihuie  \vh(j  were  tired  might  sit  down. 
iTiey  were  frequented  not  only  by  idle  loungers, 
bat  also  by  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other 
persons  fond  of  intellectaal  eonversatton.  The 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy  deriveil  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  tliat  the  founder  of  it  used  to 
converse  with  his  disciples  in  a  stoa.  The  Ro- 
mans derived  their  great  fondness  tor  such  covered 
walks  frum  the  Greeks;  and  as  luxuries  among 
them  were  carried  in  everything  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent titan  in  Greece,  wealthy  Romans  had  their 
private  porticoes,  sometimes  m  the  city  itself,  and 
sometmea  in  their  oountry-aeata.  In  the  pubkc 

1.  (W/Uenbwh't  Roawn  Ani.  of  Traras,  p.  9-39.)— 9.  (xt., 
l9.>-4.  (Uom.,  II.,  it.,  919.— Matth.,  sti.,  19.)^.  (Paat.,  iv., 
n, «  4.— Lucrat.,  i.,  ai4^AeH.  uv.,  13  \-  -A.  (▲Uno.,  aMi.,  p. 
9n.-Paus.,i.,t,^l,««  -6  (I  ¥■  y-  ll,|l.)~7.  (^04.. 
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porticoes  of  Rome,  which  were  ezeeedmgly  ac 
merous  and  very  extensive  (as  that  around  the  Fo 

rum  and  the  Campus  Martius),  a  variety  of  business 
was  occasionally  transacte^l :  we  find  that  law- 
suits were  conducted  here,  meetings  of  the  senate 
held,  goods  exhibited  for  sale,  <3cc.  (See  Pitis'ros,' 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  all  the  porticoes 
of  Rome.) 

PORTrSCULUS  («eA<v<rn7c),  an  officer  in  a  shuv 
who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  ISuof  nrint 

keep  time  in  rowing.  Tlie  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking  ol 
which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oars  *  The 
duties  of  this  officer  are  thus  described  bjr  Silios 
Italieos:* 

"  Media  slat  mari^ine  pupfna. 
Quid  voce  alUntot  natUafum,  icmperet  tctutt 
Bt  rtmia  dkM  MSdiMi,  fariterfue  refnis 

Ad  Monilum  plaudat  ft$0»anlia  cixrula  tonsis.' 

This  officer  is  sometimes  called  Uoruuor,*  oi 
Pausarios.* 

PORTITORES.    {Vul  PrBucAirt.) 

PORTO'RIU.M  wiis  one  hrauch  of  the  regulai 
reveruies  of  the  Roman  state,  consisting  of  the  du- 
ties paid  on  iniported  and  exported  goods :  some- 
timea*  however,  tiie  name  portorium  b  alao  applied 
to  the  duties  raised  upon  poods  for  being  carried 
tiirough  a  country  or  over  bridtfes.*  A  |M)rtorium, 
or  duQr  npon  imported  goods,  ap{M^ars  to  liavc  ttoco 
paid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  said  that  Vale* 
rius  Publioou  exempted  the  plebes  mm  the  porto- 
ria  at  the  time  when  the  Republic  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.'  The  iiiiu-  of  lU 
introduction  is  uncertain ;  but  the  aboUtiou  of  it, 
ascribed  to  Publicola,  can  only  have  been  a  tem- 
porary measure ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
Re)mblic  increased,  new  portoria  must  have  bees 
introduced.  Thus  the  censors  M.  iEmiUus  Lepi- 
dus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  institoted  portorm  <t 
reeiigtti*  flH^ls,*  and  C.  Graoohna  again  increased 
the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  pay  porto» 

n.i  '  111  eomiucred  pl.u-es  and  m  the  provinces,  the 
import  and  export  duties,  which  had  been  paid 
there  before,  were  generally  not  only  retained,  but 
increased,  and  appropriated  to  the  «rar:um.  Thus 
we  read  of  portoria  being  paid  at  Capua  and  Piite- 
oli  on  goods  which  were  imported  by  inerelianls.'* 
Sicily,  and,  above  all,  Asia,  furnislied  to  the  Roman 
treaaiiry  large  auma  whieh  were  raised  as  portoria." 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a 
subject  nation,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  raise  ibr 
themselves  whatever  porloriu  they  pleiuit  d  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citizens  and 
socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  from  them.'*  tn 
the  year  6U  B.C.,  all  the  portoria  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
were  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Cmcilia,  carried  by 
the  iwajtor  y.  Metellus  \epos  "  II  appear^,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  was  not  any 
complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itseU;  but  of  the 
portitores,  t.  c  ,  the  persons  who  collected  it,  and 
who  greatly  annoyed  the  iiK-rehants  by  their  unlaii 
conduct  and  various  vexations.  {V'ut.  I'liii-il  im.) 
Thus  the  Republic  for  a  tuue  only  Ic  'ted  import  and 
export  dutim  in  the  provinoes,  until  J.  Cesar  re 
stored  the  duties  on  commodities  imported  from 
foreign  countries.'*  During  the  last  triumvirat* 
new  portoria  were  introduced,**  and  Augustus  partly 
increased  the  old  import  duties  and  partliy  instituted 
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1.  (L«xicoa,  ur.  FMicu*.)— 9.  (Feitoa,  •.  v.>— 9.  919, 
Ac.)— 4.  (0»id,  Met.,  iii.,6IS.— Plwat.,  Merc-,  it.,  9,  9.— Vuj., 
Ma-,  iii.,  198.)— 8.  (Compare  Blomfu  ld  ad  /Emh.,  Per*.,  401; 
6.  (Pli«.,  II.  N.,  xii.,  31.— Surtoii..  Viu-ll.,  14.)— 7.  (Li».,  u.,  9 
-Compare  Dhmi>».,t.,  22.)— 8.  (Liv  ,  xl  ,  51  )- 9.  (Vellfi.  Pu-; 
li-.  6.)— 10.  (I.1V.,  UX11-,  7.)  — II.  (Cic,  c.  Vcrr.,  ii.,  74.— Pi« 
Li  i{.  Maml.,  6.)— 12.  (Liv..  xkmh  .  44.— Gmtar,  iM^r^  MS.* 
—  13.  (Dion  Cass  ,xiivii.,  01.-)  k  .  a.l  AlttUt  lfti}-'14  (SmS 
Jol.,  41.)— Id.  (Dion  Cam.,  zinu.,  34  > 
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diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue  as  necessity 
required,  or  as  their  own  discretion  dictated. 

As  n  gards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import  duty. 
It  mkf  be  stated  in  general  terras^  that  all  com- 
moditMe,  incliidinf  sIstss,  whidi  wsfe  inpoited  hj 
merchants  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again, 
were  subject  to  the  portorium,  whrrca-s  things 
which  a  person  brought  with  him  for  his  own  use 
fren  exempted  from  it.   A  long  list  of  such  taxable 
WkidM  ia^Tenmlhe  Digest.'   Many  things,  how.  | 
ever,  which  belmind  more  to  the  luxuries  tii;<n  to 
Uie necessaries  Mlife,  such  aa  eunuchs  and  hand- , 
some  youths,  had  to  pay  an  import  doty,  even  j 
thoQfh  they  were  imported  by  persons  for  their 
own  use.*  Things  which  were  imported  for  the ' 
ose  of  the  state  were  niso  exempt  from  the  portori- 
um.   But  the  governors  of  provinces  (prattdet),  i 
Wlien  they  sent  persons  to  purchase  things  for  the  { 
me  of  the  pubhc,  had  to  wntc  a  lii^  of  such  things 
tor  the  pubiicani  (portitores),  to  enable  the  latter  to 
see  whether  more  things  were  imported  th.ui  what 
were  ordered  ;*  for  the  practice  of  smuggimg  ap- 1 
pean  to  have  been  as  common  among  the  Romans  I 
as  in  modern  timrs     Kesp-rting  the  right  of  the 
portitore.s  tu  .srareh  travclU-rs  and  morclianLs,  see 
PiniLicAM.    Sueli  gtx)ds  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitores  were  called  tcnpta,  and  those  which ' 
were  not,  nucripia.   If  goods  subject  to  a  dttty ' 
were  concealed,  thflj  wera»  on  their  diecovery,  oon- 
fiscated.* 

Respecting  the  amoont  of  the  import  or  export 
duties,  we  have  but  veiy  few  statements  in  the  an- 
cient writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  portorium 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one  twentieth  {vicesima) 
of  the  value  of  taxable  articles  ;*  and  as  this  was 
the  customary  nte  in  Oraece,*  it  is  probable  that 
tiiia  was  the  aven^  sum  raised  in  all  the  other 
lirovinees.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  ordi- 
nary ratr  of  the  portorium  appears  to  have  been 
tlie  lortieth  part  ^^quadiagctima)  of  the  value  of  im- 
ported goods.  *  At  a  late  period,  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  one  eighth  {octava*)  is  mentioned  as  the  ordinary 
import  duty ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the 
duty  for  all  artielea  of  oammeree,  or  merely  fiir  oer- 
tain  things. 

The  portorium  waa,  like  all  other  veetigalia, 

fanned  out  l)y  the  censors  to  the  pubiicani,  who 
collected  it  Ihrougli  the  portitores.  (V'i</.  Vectioa- 
Ua,  Pcblicani.)* 

P0RTUMX4A'LIA  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a  fesU- 
val  celebrated  in  honour  of  Portnmnus  or  Portth 
nus,  the  god  of  harbours. It  was  cr  lehrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  the  calends  of  September." 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the  Romaaa, 
as  of  soMiera  when  on  service,**  slaves,**  &e. 

POSEIDO'NI.\  (IIo(7fi(?uv<«).  a  festival  held  every 
year  m  ^Egina  in  honour  of  Poseidon.'*  It  seems 
to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  as  Athenaeus**  calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  men- 
tions that,  during  one  celebration,  Phryne,  the  cele- 
brated helivra.  walked  nakfd  into  thr  .sea  in  the 

Cresenue  of  the  assembled  Greeks.    The  festival 
I  also  menthmed  by  TheodoMaa,'*  but  DO  paitien> 
Imnm  known. 


1.  ( n.  Ut.  4,  ■.  l«.-Ca«Mn  Cm.,  e.  V«rr.,  ii.,  71;  74.)— 9. 
(Soet.,  De  dar.  Rhet,  1.— Cod.,  iv.,  ttt.  4t,  a.  9.)— S.  (Dif.  30, 
lit.  4,  ■.  4.1-4.  (Uijf.  as,  tiu  4,  i.  IB.)— 5.  (Cic,  e.  Vwr.,  ii., 
73.>— «.  (Itockh,  Siuub.,  i.,  p.  348.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Vmb.,  1.- 
Quiatil..  I><?claiii.,3M.— SyawMch.,  EpMt,.r.,09,«3.)— 8.  (CotL, 
IV.,  tit.fll,  1.  ".)— 9.  ( Ponnann,  De  Vect.  Pop.  Rom.,  p.  90-77.— 
R.  Boaae,  Crnuilm^fp  ile*  Finanzwrwnt  ini  Rum.  Staat.  Braun- 
•rhwKigh,  lMi3,  '1  — Hfgewiiwh,  Vcriuch  (jIkt  ilif  ROm.  Pi- 
naiiZfvD,  Altoua,  l.MM.l  — 10.  (Varr>,  Dc  Liiis.  l.ivt  .  vn,.  ID,  cd. 
MUllcr.)  — II.  (CaU  ii.lariiiin  Matr  j-lS.  (.Spsrt..  li.i.lr..  iO.)— 13. 
{Plaui.,  Mil ,  III..  2,  33.)— 14.  (Atjra.,  xiu.,p.  »e)8.}-l».  (xiu., 

p.m.^  »ii»«sp,T.) 


POSSE^IO.  Paolnai  elmrves.  **  Ponen.o 

ftUala  est,  ut  et  Lahtoait,  a  peclihus"  (r  d.  Flor  ,  "  Sed 
ibus"),  "  qutut  potttto  :  quia  naluraitlcr  Icnttur  ab  e» 
</iii  tnstMtit."  The  absurdity  of  the  etymology  and 
of  the  reaaon  is  equal.  The  elements  of  jwasid^ 
re  are  either  pot  (pot-is)  and  ndiM,  or  IImi  mt  part 
of  the  word  is  related  to  apmi  and  the  ^yMtff 
Greek  form  of  Tori  (?rp<;f). 

Possessio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  conditim 
cr  power  by  vhrtne  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  nu& 
tery  over  a  corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  hl» 
pleasure  and  to  exrludf  ottit  r  (K-rsons  frum  humI 
dling  with  it.  This  eondilion  or  pf)wer  is  deten 
tion,  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of 
the  word  possession.  This  possc-ssion  is  no  lej^al 
state  or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of 
rights,  and  it  then  becomes  possessio  in  a  juristica' 
or  legal  sense.  Still,  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  bO  oonfbanded  with  property  {jnropng' 
tajt).  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  possession 
of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor,  and  a  man 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thin^  without  having 
the  juristical  possession  of  it,  and,  conaeq:ueotly, 
without  having  the  detention  of  it.*  Ownership  is 
the  legal  capacity  to  o|¥'ratc  on  a  thing  according 
(o  a  man's  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  everybody  else 
Irom  doing  so.  Possession,  m  the  .sense  of  deten- 
tion, is  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the 
owner  haa  a  right  to  exercise. 

Detention  hi  cnTues  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  eerlain  rights  when  the  detainer  has 
the  intention  (antmug)  to  deal  with  the  tluii!,'  as  his 
own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  of  anothet 
as  eocercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another,  he  *• 
not  said  "  possiilfn  "  in  a  juristical  sense,  hut  ho 
is  said  "  aluno  nomine  possuUre."  This  is  the  cast 
with  the  eoaunodalaiiua  and  with  liiro  who  holda 
a  depoeite.' 

When  the  detention  is  made  a  juristical  posseo> 

sio  by  virtue  of  tht>  animus,  it  lays  the  fnundatiOD 
of  a  right  to  the  mierdiet,  and  by  virtue  of  usuca- 
pion it  becomes  ownership.  The  right  to  the  inter- 
diet  is  simply  founded  on  a  juristic^  possession,  io 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  e.xcepi  that 
it  must  lint  have  origiiiat<  d  ilIr;,M)ly  with  respect 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  interdict  is  claim- 
ed, (rid.  iNTsamefra.)  Simply  by  virtue  ofh^ 
ing  possessor,  the  possessor  has  a  better  right  than 
any  person  who  is  not  possessor.*  Usucapion  re- 
quires not  (inly  a  juristical  possessio,  but  in  its 
origin  it  must  have  been  bona  fide  and  founded  on 
a  joata  eauaa,  that  ia,  there  most  he  nothing  illegd 
in  the  origin  of  the  possessio     (Vu!  I'sri  uiu.) 

The  right  wliieh  is  fouiidt  d  on  a  juri.^tu  al  jios- 
sessio  is  a  jus  possessionis,  or  right  of  jMissession, 
that  is,  a  right  arisnig  firom  a  juristical  possession. 
Tlie  expression  jus  posseseionis  ia  used  hy  the  Ro> 
man  jurists  The  rmht  to  pos.s«>ss,  called  by  mwl- 
ern  jurists  jus  possideiidi,  belongs  to  the  theory  of 
ownership. 

AU  junatieal  posaeaaion,  then,  that  is,  poaio— ia 
in  the  Roman  mw  as  a  source  of  rights,  has  refer* 

ence  only  to  usucapion  and  intrrilu  ls  ,  and  all  the 
rules  of  law  which  treat  possession  as  a  thing  of  a 
juristical  nature,  have  no  other  object  than  to  d» 
termine  the  posaibiUty  of  uaucapiott  and  of  the  in 
terdicts.* 

In  an.swcr  to  thr  ijucstion  to  whi<'h  elasi  of 
rights  possession  belongs,  Savigny  observes,*  "  So 
far  as  concerns  usucapion,  one  cannot  suppoae  ths 
thing  to  be  the  subject  of  a  question.  No  one  thinks 
of  asking  to  what  class  of  rights  a  justa  causa  be- 
longSt  without  which  tradition  cannot  give  owner- 

1.  (Dig.  41,  111.  2.  ».  1  i-'i  iDiii.  41,  lit.  a,  ..  12  1-3.  (Dig 
41.  tit.  %  a.  16,  30.)— 4.  (Dig.  43,  til.  17,  a.  1,  S.j  ~i.  (Satifmr 
Dm  BMutdMr*'  " —  *  ^.  . 
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•nip.  It  Is  no  ri|(ht«  but  <t  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
transactiun  by  wbicli  o«uerahip  ia  acquired.  So  is 
H  with  possession  in  respect  to  usacapion." 

The  riylit  to  posspssorial  interdicts  belongs  to 
the  law  o{  obligationcs  ex  inaleficiis.  "  The  right 
to  possessorial  interdicts,  then,  belongs  to  the  law  | 
of  obligationes,  and  therein  jxissession  is  only  so 
far  considered  as  containinir  the  oondition  without 
which  the  interdicts  caniii;t  Lk  suppusiHl  possible,  i 
The  jus  pussessionis,  consequently — that  is,  the  right 
irhich  mere  possession  g'ves — consists  simply  in 
he  claim  which  the  possessor  hns  to  the  interdicts  [ 
IS  ii(vm  as  his  po.ssession  is  di.stuiht  il  in  a  definite 
hirn  Independent  of  this  disturbance,  bare  pos- 
session gives  no  rights,  neither  a  jus  (rffligationis, 
18  is  self-evidentt  nor  yet  a  right  to  tlie  thing,  for 
no  dealin^i  w  itii  :i  thing  is  to  be  considered  as  a  le- 
gal ai  t  simply  because  the  person  so  dealing  has 
'.he  possession  of  the  thing.'" 

The  term  poesessio  occurs  in  the  Ronuu  jurists 
m  Tarioos  senses.  There  fs  posseesio  generally, 
*nd  j>ossessin  civilis.  and  possessin  natiiralis. 

Possessiu  denoted  originally  bare  detention.  But 
'his  detention  under  certain  conditions  becomes  a 
•cgal  state,  inasmaoh  as  it  leads  to  ovr-nership 
*hroufi^  nsticapion.  Accordingly,  the  word  posses- 
sio,  u  liicli  n  iiuired  no  qualification  so  long  as  there 
was  no  other  notion  attached  to  possessio,  requires 
such  ipialification  when  detention  becixnes  a  legal 
state.  This  detention,  then,  when  it  has  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  usucapion,  is  called  possessio 
civilis  ;  and  all  other  p<W8essio.  as  opposed  to  civilis, 
IS  naturalis.  But  detention  may  also  be  the  found- 
ation of  interdiela,  which  notion  of  possession  is 
always  expressed  by  possessio  simply,  and  thin  is 
the  meaning  of  possessio  when  used  alone  and  in 
a  technical  sense.  As  opposed  to  this  sense  of 
possessio,  all  other  kinds  of  detention  are  also  call- 
ed nataraiis  possessio,  the  opposition  between  the 
t.atural  and  the  juristical  possession  {pos»rsito)  be- 
jig  here  expr(  hH«  (i  just  in  the  same  way  as  this  op- 
oosition  IS  denoted  in  the  case  of  the  civilis  posses- 
sio. There  therefore,  a  twofold  juristical  pos- 
eeasio :  jnu»e»tt9  ewilis,  or  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  usucapion,  and  poxscxxio,  or  pnssnssion  for 
the  purpose  of  the  interdict.  It  follows  that  pos- 
sessio is  included  in  possessio  civilis,  which  only 
requires  more  conditions  than  ponscasio.  then, 
a  man  baa  possessio  eivilis,  he  has  also  possessio, 
that  is,  the  rijrht  to  the  interdict  ;  but  the  convi  rse 
ta  not  true.  I'ossessio  naturalis,  as  above  ol)s<  rv- 
ed,  has  two  significations,  but  thegr  tn  both  nega- 
tive, and  merely  express  in  each  case  a  logical  op- 
position, that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  posses- 
sio civilis  nr  jiossessio.  The  various  expressions 
used  to  denctte  hare  detention  are  tenere,''  *^corpo- 
Tttliter  posaidcre,"  "  esse  in  possejtiane." 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  per- 
son who  pledges  it  has  still  the  possessio  ad  usu- 
capiuneni,  but  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessio 
ad  mterdicta.  It  is  not  a  possessio  civilis  which  is 
the  Ibandation  of  the  ple<]ger's  title  by  usucapion ; 
but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to  have 
such  {jOHsession,  and  so  the  case  is  a  special  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  '* siw  ^osMffibae  «*u- 
capw  conttngere  non  potest" 

Possessio  justa  is  every  poaseaaio  that  is  not  il- 
legal ir'  it.H  oritrin,  whether  such  pos.'*r.'<sio  be  mere 
detciiiion  or  juristical  piissessio.  The  word  justa 
is  hen,"  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in  which  it  has 
reference  to  jua  civile,  and  is  equiTalent  to  ctvilia 
ar  legitima,  bat  in  another  sense,  which  n  mors  I 
indefinite,  and  mean?  '•  rifihtfur'  generally,  that  is, 
not  vvr»)ngful.  Tlie  creditor  who  is  in  iKJSsession 
of  a  pledge  has  a  jusla  possessio,  but  nut  a  civilis 
_____  l.<8MncB7,p.St.l 
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possessio :  he  has,  however,  a  Joristiiail  imssrssM 
that  is,  fo$ses*iot  and,  conaequently,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts.    The  miMio  in  possessionem  is  the 

foundation  of  a  jii^ta  iKtssessio,  but,  as  a  jprenerai 
rule,  not  of  a  juristical  possessio.  Poesessio  uijus- 
ta  is  the  logical  opposite  of  jvata,  and  in  the  ca«e 
of  possessio  injusta  there  are  Uiree  special  rttia 
possessionis,  that  is,  when  the  possession  has  ori- 
ginated vi,  clatn,  or  precario'  [ifonrte  mUd  ml  si 
vel  clam,  til  prcc'ano  jfac  tradat). 
With  respect  to  the  causa  posseasioms,  there 

was  a  legal  maxim  :  "  Nemn  sihi  ipse  rmisi  n  pot- 
srssirmia  mutarr  pvfe.il.^'  T]i\s  rule  is  explained  bv 
Savigny  by  means  of  Gains.'  as  having  refennce 
to  the  old  usucapio  pro  herede,  and  the  meaning  of 
it  waa,  tiiat  ff  a  peraon  had  onee  began  to  poasess 
for  any  particular  cause,  he  oould  not  at  his  pif 
xiTv  change  such  possessio  into  a  possessio  ])ro  he- 
rede.* 

A  poeseasor  bon«  fidei  ia  he  who  beUevea  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  posseoa  than  Uai- 

sclf.  A  possessor  inahe  fidei  is  he  who koOWS  thai 
he  has  no  right  tu  jxissr  .^s  the  thing.* 

Beaidea  these  vanou.s  meanings  of  posse2>sio 
poascaior,  poaaidere,  at  the  bottom  of  all  which  hes 
the  notion  of  poeseasion,  there  are  some  othei 
meanings.  "  To  have  ownership"  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  possidere  ;  the  thing  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  ownenhlp  is  sometimes  possessio ;  aad  Hkt 
owner  is  possessor.  This  use  of  the  word  oc<nirs 
frequently  in  the  Code  and  Pandect,  and  also  in 
Cicero,  Qiiintilian,  Horace,  and  other  writers  Bi.i 
it  is  remarked  by  Savigny  that  these  mganing^  of 
possidere,  poaacaaio,  dte.,  alwajv  refer  to  Ibm  as 
their  object. 

Possessio  also  denotes  the  relation  of  a  defend 
ant  with  respect  to  a  plaintiff    Far  mstanrf  ,  \v:;( 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  agama 
a  person  in  poasesaion ;  but  this  does  not  meaa 
that  such  person  must  have  a  juristical  possession 
In  a  vindicatio,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  is  railed 
jK'titor.  and  the  defendant  is  named  possess^ir,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  he  has  the  possession  of  Uuu  wiuch 
the  plaintiflT  clahna.  The  proeeduie  by  the  TinA> 
ratio  was  also  ailapted  to  the  ca.se  of  an  her>  <!:tj- 
and  here  also  the  term  posstssor  was  apphtd  lu 
the  defendant.    In  many  cases  the  possessor  was 
reaUy  such,  and  one  obiect  of  the  bereditatta  pes* 
tie  waa  to  recover  aingie  things  which  the  dewed- 
ant  possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  p<issessorc.  Bu 
the  term  possessor  was  not  limit4.-d  to  such  cases, 
for  the  defendant  ia  called  possessor  when  the  pe- 
titio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  posimaion.   He  '» 
called  juris  possessor,  beeauae  he  refuses  to  do 
something  which  the  lieres  claims  of  him.  or  be 
cause  he  asserts  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the  bc- 
reditas. 

'l*hc  juristical  notion  of  poasession  implies  i 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownership  it 
also  implies  that  the  possessor  can  be  no  >.tl»ex 
than  a  person  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  notion  of  posaesaion  is  such  that  only  eaa 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a  thinf 
(pluTCM  eandem  rem  in  sotidum  poandcrt  non  posram , 
When  several  persons  possess  a  thing  in  rimmjen 
MO  that  their  possession  is  mutually  limited,  each 
in  fart,  poseesaee  only  a  definite  pmt  of  the  thing, 
but  does  not  possess  the  other  parts ;  and,  thuugh 
the  divibiuii  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this  does  t*« 
afll'ct  the  legal  consideration  of  the  iiiattt  r.  Per- 
sons may  alw>  poeaeaa  the  same  thing  in  diflema 
aenaes,  aa  in  tM  ease  of  the  debtor  ud  hie  eredii 
or  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

Though  things  incorporeal  are  not  strictly  wb 

I.  (Tcnnt.,  Euaucl..,  ii.,  3.— Diff.  43,  tit.  17,  a.  1,  S.)— 1 
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jeots  of  poMcesion,  yet  there  is  a  ju  is  quasi  pos- 
•essio  OTtheiBt  as,  fur  instance-,  in  the  case  of  ser- 
vrjtnfps  (fatemrnli).  The  exercise  of  a  right  of 
Uiis  kind  is  analoKous  to  the  jwssession  of  a  corpo- 
real Ihirif:  .  Ill  (iilicr  wnriU,  as  rc.il  possession  cun- 
usts  m  the  exerrise  of  ownerstiip.  so  this  kind  of 
^osaeMion,  which  is  fashioned  from  analogy  to  the 
•jthe*  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re,  or  of 
>ne  >"  the  component  parts  of  ownership.  In  the 
Mat.  Of  p<).ssessiuii,  it  is  the  thing  (rurjiHs)  which  is 
[MMsesaed,  and  not  the  pro|M.Tty  :  by  aiialugy,  then, 
ire  elKMild  not  say  that  the  senritus  or  the  jus  in 
re  is  possessed.  But  as  in  the  case  of  a  jus  in  re 
there  is  nothing  to  which  the  notion  of  possession 
can  be  attached,  whilt'  in  th<;  <'a.se  of  ownership 
there  is  the  thing  to  which  we  apply  the  nutiun  of 
pWBWMiftD,  we  are  eoopeUed  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pression, juris  fuai  ponessio,  by  wUch  nothing 
more  >  meant  than  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re, 
which  exercise  has  the  same  rclatinn  in  the  juain 
re  th..t  piopei  pquession  has  to  ownership.* 

la  nroc*totMae(|iiiaitioiierjuristicd  possessio, 
appislieA^ioii  and  aainana  aie  necessary.  The  ap- 
|»nlien«!on  ?r  a  ootiwical  thing  is  sueh  a  dealing 
with  it  as  tmpowere  the  pcrsnn  who  intends  to  ac- 
quire the  possession  to  operate  on  the  thing  tu  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  pei^na.  But  actual  corpo- 
real contact  with  the  tbiu;  i»  'tot  aecessaiy  to  ap- 
prehension :  it  is  enoagh  if  theic  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  person  wlio  irteiiiB  to  acquire  pos- 
session, which  gives  him  the  physiLc'  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  Tiius,  lu  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  ;>an 
.V  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole.  A 
man  may  ;ir-qiiire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
in  athin^  by  ib  iivery  of  the  key  whieh  gives  him 
vcecas  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  (apud) 
•he  thing-  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest*  is 
'hat  of  the  key  of  a  granary  being  delivered  in 
tight  of  the  granary  {apud  korrea).  The  delivery 
'f  the  key  is  not  a  symbolical  delivery,  as  some 
«i;ve  supporied,  but  it  is  the  doiiveiy  of  the  iMane 
if  gcttmg  at  the  thing.* 

The  animus  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one's 
v*wn  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehension. 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  are  legally  mcompctent 
tf)  will,  are  in<'()n>[«'t;'nt  to  af.juirc  a  iiiristieal  pos- 
session. Chililren  and  'unalics  are  examples  of 
such  persona.  If  a  ia»o  has  the  detention  of  a 
thing,  he  can  acquire  the  po«se»:>o  by  the  animus 
alone,  for  the  other  coi.dition  has  been  already 
eompiicd  with. 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  be  ac- 
quired, there  must  al«vays  be  the  animus  on  the  pan. 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  pocbessiun ;  hut 
the  act  of  apprehension  {corpus)  may  be  eflTeeted  hy 
another  .is  his  representative,  if  that  other  doos  the 
necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  aoquiruig 
he  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for  himself.* 
There  must  be  a  certain  nlatioD  between  the  per- 
son for  whom  possession  is  thus  aeqcired  and  the 
person  who  acquires  it  for  him.  either  of  legal  power 
Ipoiesttu)  or  of  agency  :  the  former  is  the  case  u'i  a 
slave  or  filiusfamilias  who  obeys  a  cou^mand,  and 
U»e  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  foUows  in- 
structions (matuUium).  A  person  who  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  another,  and  has  the  possessio  of  a 
Ibmg,  may  by  the  animus  alone  cease  to  have  the 
possessio,  and  transfer  it  to  that  other,  retaining 
ontaf  the  hare  detention. 

Possessio,  that  is,  the  r^t  of  possession,  is, 
howerer,  a  tiling  that  can  l»  transferred  without 
the  transfer  of  ownership.    In  this  ea.se  of  deriva- 

I.  (SuTiijTir.  p  'Die  18.  tit.  I.    74.)— 3.  {Comym 
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tiv(  possessio,  the  apprehension  is  the  same  as  u, 
the  case  of  acquiring  a  juristical  possessio ;  but  the 
animus  with  which  the  thing  is  apprehended  cannot 
be  the  "ammut  domini"  but  merely  the  "  amnnu 
pi>3sitlfiitli,"  that  is,  the  wdl  to  acquire  the  [M)3- 
sessionis,  which  the  possc^isor  transfers,  and  nothing 
more.  The  detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred 
without  the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  the  de- 
tention is  not  always  accompanied  hy  a  transfer  ol' 
the  JUS  possessionis,  There  are  three  cl.isses  into 
which  all  acts  may  l>e  distributed  wtuch  are  accom- 
panied with  a  transfer  of  detention  :  1.  those  Whieh 
are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative  possessio : 
9.  those  which  always  are ;  and,  3.  those  which  are 
sometimes.  The  first  cla.sa  comprehends  such 
cases  as  those  when  the  detention  of  a  tiling  is 
transferred  to  an  agent  (procuraitry,  and  the  case 
of  a  oommodatura.  {Vid.  ConniWATOK.)  The  sec- 
ond class  comprehends  the  ease  of  the  emi^yteu- 
ta,  which  is  a  po,sse.«sio,  hut  only  a  derivative  one, 
as  the  emphyteula  has  nut  the  animus  domini ;  it 
also  comprehends  the  case  of  the  creditor  who  re- 
ceives the  detention  of  a  pignus  by  a  eontraotoa 
pignoris.  but  it  does^  oomprehend  the  case  of  a 
pignus  pretorium,  pignus  in  caii.^a  judicati  captum, 
nur  a  pactum  hypothecoe.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tractus pignoris,  when  the  thing  was  delivered  to 
the  creditor  he  had  potMtMtiot  that  ia,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts,  hot  not  pot»***io  dnlit,  that  is,  tlie  ri^ 
of  usucapion.  The  debtor  had  no  possessio  at  all, 
hut,  by  virtue  of  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  ho 
continued  the  usucapion  that  had  been  commenced. 
{Vid.  Peonus.)  The  third  class  oomprebends  de* 
po.titom  and  preeariom. 

The  ri!,'ht  of  posses-sion  consists  in  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  tlie  inicrdict  (rid.  In-tkkdictcm). 
and  this  protection  is  also  extended  to  jura  in  ro. 
The  relation  of  the  juris  ouasi  possessio  to  posaes* 
sio  has  been  aheady  explained.  The  ohfeets  of  this 
juris  quasi  po.«se-isio  are  personal  servitutes,  rraj 
serviiules,  and  jura  in  re  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  servitutes,  of  which  siiperlicies  is  the 
only  proper  instance.  In  all  the  cases  of  juris  quasi 
possessio,  the  aeqnisitioo  and  the  oonturaanoe  of 
the  riplit  of  pos^spssion  depend  on  the  corpus  and 
animus  ,  and  the  animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal thing.  The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes 
(particularly  usus  and  oaasfivctus)  is  inseparable 
from  the  natural  possession  of  the  thing,  and  the 
possession  of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  the 
same  way  as  the  possession  of  a  corjwreal  thing 
As  to  the  juris  quasi  possessio  of  real  servitutes, 
there  are  two  cases :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to 
the  servitos  must  do  some  act,  which,  if  he  had  not 
the  ri^t.  he  might  he  forbidden  to  do  (terrUiu  qua 
in  ;.a.'ir/i./>  rnnsi.iiit).  '^ic  owner  of  property  has 
no  right  lo  do  some  particular  thing,  which,  if  the 
right  did  not  exist,  he  might  do  (sernlus  '/ucr  m  nm 
factendo  consistit).  As  to  the  first  class,  whieh 
may  be  called  positive  servitutes,  the  acquisition  of 
the  juris  quasi  possessio  consists  merely  .:i  domi^ 
some  act  which  is  the  object  of  the  right,  and  the 
doing  of  this  act  must  be  done  fur  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  right.'  This  rule  appliea  to  the  j» 
itineris,  actus,  viar,  and  others,  which  are  independ- 
ent of  the  po.Hsession  of  any  other  property  .Sud- 
an act  as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi,  or  the  driving  a 
beam  into  the  wall  of  one's  neighbour's  house,  is  a 
right  connected  with  the  poaaeasion  of  aoolbei 
piece  of  property,  and  the  possession  of  this  right 
consists  in  the  e.xen  ise  of  it  .\s  to  the  second 
class,  which  may  be  called  negative  eervitutes,  the 
juris  quasi  pnaaeaaio  ia  aoqaired  in  eonaequeaeo  ef 
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tbe  perf^n  urhoM  right  is  thereby  limited  attempt- 
ing  to  do  aone  Mt  oootrarjr  to  the  right  of  the  per* 

son  who  claims  the  scrvitus,  and  meeting  with 
opposition  to  auch  art.  and  acquit'scinf,'  in  ilif  op{K)- 
sition  '  This  juris  quasi  ptisscssio  may  also  be 
ouaded  on  a  legal  title,  that  i»,  on  any  juri»tical 
•et  whieh  ean  give  such  right 

Ever>"  possession  continues  so  Ion?  as  the  corpus 
and  the  aiiimuh>  continue  If  both  cease,  or  eiilier 
afUuMii  ceases,  Itie  possession  is  gone.'  As  to  the 
corpus,  the  possession  is  lost  when,  in  conseiiuencc 
of  any  event,  the  possessor  cannot  operate  on  ilie 
thing  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  In  the  case  of  mo- 
vable things,  the  possession  is  lost  when  another 
person  lias  got  hold  of  tliem,  either  by  force  or  se- 
ereily :  in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  lost 
when  a  man  has  tamed  another  oat  of  the  poesea> 
sion  ;  l)i*t  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  possessor,  an- 
other occupies  his  land  without  his  knowledge,  he 
does  not  lose  the  possession  till  he  attempts  to  ex- 
oroise  ownership  over  the  land,  and  is  prevented  by 
the  penoe  then  la  poaaeesion  of  it,  or,  through  fear, 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  his  possession.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  possessor  is  a 
violcnla  posscssio  If  ilic  rorincr  possessor  knows 
the  fact,  and  acquiesces  by  doing  nothing,  he  loses 
the  poasession  by  the  animus  alone.  In  the  case 
of  possession  being  lust  by  the  animus  alone,  it  may 
he  eflTected  either  expressly  or  tacitly ;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is,  that  there  must  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  possession-  The  possession  is  lost 
oorpore  et  animo  when  tlM  possessor  gives  up  a 
thing  to  another  to  possess  as  his  own.  In  the 
case  of  a  juris  quasi  possessio,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
poasessio  proper,  the  contiruianre  of  the  possrssio 
depends  on  the  corpus  and  animus  together.  There 
ean  bo  no  juris  quasi  possessio  without  the  animus 
|ioaaidendi ;  and  if  ttierc  bo  merely  the  animos  pos- 
sidendi,  the  juris  quasi  possessio  must  cease. 

Posscssio  can  be  lost  hy  a  person  who  represents 
the  possessor.  Such  [irrson  may  himsell  acquire 
the  possession  bj exercising  the  animus  possidendi 
whf'o  it  is  aeeompanied  with  a  sufficient  corporeal 
act :  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  this  is  furtum ; 
in  ttic  (Mse  of  immovable  things,  it  is  violi'iit  <iis- 
pussesaion.  The  p<»sse88ion  can  Ik-  lost  throu;;!i 
tlM  representative  in  all  eases  in  which  it  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  possessor  if  there  had  been 
no  rcjircsentatlon. 

In  many  of  the  systematir'  expositions  of  Roman 
law,  the  theory  of  pussc»sio  is  treated  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  theory  of  ownership  {dominium).  The 
view  which  has  been  here  gi^  of  it  is  also  not 
aniversally  acquteseed  in.  For* instance,  Gans,  in 
his  chapter  on  PossesslOD,*  begfaw  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections : 

^  103  Darslclluv<^  drr  versehiedenen  hersehenden 
Mcinungen  iiber  den  BesUs. — Der  Bttitx  i$t  kein 
Uottes  Jaetum,  und  entteht  meht  aU  rerkt,  dmrdk  dem 
umirtc  dfs  unrechts. 

()  104.  Dcr  Hemtz  alt  das  eigenthum  tiach  der 
tttte  dcM  bios  a  besondittH  viUmg.'-'Anfiutgtadeg, 
frUfumtivu  eigenthum. 

Savigny*8  view,  on  the  contrary,  is  briefly  this : 
"  possi  .jsion  is  a  fact  {ft'->um),  so  far  as  a  mere 
factish  {u»mrtsitcal)  relation  {dcimtton)  is  the  found- 
ation of  it.  But  possession  is  also  a  right,  so  far 
as  rights  are  ooonecteti  wtib  the  bare  existence  of 
tt.e  iwation  of  fhct.  Consequently,  possession  is 
bcf.i  fact  and  right." 

.\l8o  ;  '*  The  only  right  arising  from  bare  possession 
18  a  right  to  the  interdicts" — and  "  the  right  to  the 
interdicts  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  exercise  of 


I  ownership  being  obstructed  wrongfully,  as,  for  » 
I  stance,  by  foroe.** 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  AaitARt.c  Lkoe«  thai 
tbe  origin  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possession  maj 
probably  be  traced  to  the  ptissessi"  of  the  agei 
publicua.  Possessio,  possessor,  and  possMiere  ai>> 
the  proper  teehnieal  terrae  need  by  the  Roman  wri 
ters  to  express  the  possession  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  lands.  These  terras  did  not  express 
ownership  {n  jure  Quirttium)  :  they  had,  in  fact.  DC 
more  relation  to  ownership  than  tbe  possessio  <d 
which  this  article  treats.  Sttti,  the  notion  of  tUs 
kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was  such,  that  one  m.iy 
easily  conceive  how  the  tenn  possessio  b«-cainf  ap- 
plicable to  various  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  something  that  bad  aa 
analogy  to  it.  Thos,  in  the  ease  of  damnum  iafteU 
urn,  with  reference  to  the  aecond  missio  in  posses- 
sionem (ex  seeundo  deerelo),  the  praetor  says  "  posst' 
derr  jubtbo"  which  is  equivalent  to  giving  ttonita- 
rian  ownership  with  the  power  of  usucapioo.  A 
usnafimetna  whieh  eonM  only  be  maintained  hy  the 
jus  praetorium,  was  a  possessio  nsosfnictus  as  op- 
posed to  dominium  ususfructns.  The  expreMion* 
licrcditatis  or  bonorum  {xissessio  do  not  mean  the 
actual  possession  of  the  things,  but  the  peculiai 
charaoter  of  the  prstoria  hereditas :  for  this  bono> 
ram  poesessio  has  the  same  relation  to  the  hereditas 
that  bonitarian  has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  (Ttd. 
Dominium,  Heres  )  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogj 
in  all  these  instances  to  tbe  possessio  of  the  ager 
publicus,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  easea 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  perm 
to  a  particular  thing  is  recognised.  This  will  also 
explain  how  properly  in  provincial  gmiind  came  to 
be  called  possessio :  such  property  was  not  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to  the  exclusivf 
enjoyment  of  the  land ;  a  right  wtiich  tbe  word  poo 
sessio  sufficiently  expressed.  Thus  the  name  poa 
sessio  was  transferred  from  the  right  to  n.s  object, 
and  ager  and  possessio  were  thus  opposed  :  aget 
was  a  pfeee  of  land  which  was  the  ob^iect  of  Quiri- 
tarian ownmhipb  and  possessio  a  pieee  of  land 
which  was  dther  aeeidentally  an  objeet  only  of  bo- 
nilarian  ownership,  as  a  fundus  Italicus  of  which 
there  had  been  merely  tradition  ;  or  it  was  land  that 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership^ 
auch  as  provincial  land*  and  tbe  old  ager  publiena. 

Other  matters  relating  to  possessio  appear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin  The 
interdicluin  recuperanda;  posscssionts  relates  only 
to  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  eonaiMent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  possessio.  Hie  na> 
ture  of  the  preeariam,  also,  is  explained,  when  we 
know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relation 
twees  the  palronus  and  the  chens  who  occupied 
the  possessio  of  the  patronus  as  a  tenant  at  Wfll^ 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  interdictum  de 
rio  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Farther,  we 
thus  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
of  a  lessee  of  ager  vectigalis,  who.  though  he  tiad 
only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  posse^io :  the 
ager  vectigalis  was  in  fact  fashioned  according  te 
the  analogy  of  the  old  ager  publieas,  and  it  was  ■ 
simple  process  to  transfer  to  it  that  notion  of  pos 
sessio  which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  ager 
publicus     (fit/.  Kmphyteusis.) 

This  article,  read  in  connexion  with  the  artida 
on  tbe  Agrarie  Leges  and  the  lieinian  Hegttioan 
[rid.  RotJ  ATinvF.s  Lici>tii«\  will  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  law  of  po-ssession  both  m  relation  to 
the  ager  publicus  and  privatus. 

Tbe  preceding  view  of  possession  4  from  8ai 
Da$  Reeht  du  Besilta,  iifth  ed..  !!S«7.  ^ 


I.  (Diir  H.  lit.  5.  ..6  ,-2  (FKrf  41.  t.t.  2,  ..  S,M.)-|L(^ 
Irnmit*  lUim.  C'mlrctSu  im  C-'-<ulr>Mc,  Ac.) 
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POSTLIMINIUM. 


«n  analysis  of  this  excellent  work  by  Warnkonig. 
**  Analyse  du  traite  de  la  possession  par  M.  de  Sa- 
▼igny,  Liege,  18S4 and  a  sumtnaiy  view  of  8a- 
vigoy's  Theoiy  ia  given  bj  Mackeklqr»  Leirhiuh, 

POSslf'SSIO  BONOWni.  (TU.BoiMiimPo8- 

IKMIO.) 

FOSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTI'NA.  (Ftf.  Imsa- 
MOfOMt  p.  644.) 

P08TICUM.   (Kul.  JAifUi,  p.  6M.) 

P08TLIM1  Xll'M.  JrS  POSTLIMINII.  "There 
aays  Pumponius,*  *'  two  kinds  of  postliminium, 
ftir  a  man  may  either  return  himself  or  recover 
aomethinsr."    Postliminium  is  farth«T  defined  by 
Paulub'  to  be  the  "right  of  rtcuvenriK  a  lust  thing 
from  an  extran*  us  and  of  its  being  restored  to  ils 
fonner  autua,  which  rtsbt  haa  been  establiabed  be- 
Uraen  na  (the  Rrnnaaa)  and  fhw  people  and  Idnga 
by  usasre  and  enactments  ^nwribus  ac  legibut) ;  for 
what  ue  liave  lost  in  war  or  even  out  of  war,  if  we 
recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover  poslliminio ;  and 
Uiia  uaage  baa  been  introduced  by  natural  equity,  in 
Older  that  be  who  waa  wrongfully  detained  Ytf 
strai.gers  should  recover  his  former  rights  on  re- 
turning into  his  own  territories  (m  fine*  nm)." 
Again,  Paulus  says* "  a  man  seems  to  hare  returned 
poatliminio  when  be  baa  entered  our  territory  (ta 
fi»e»  mottrtm  mtraverit),  aa  a  foundation  ia  laid  for 
a  postiiminiiun  {siniii  ndtnitiitur*)  (?)  when  he  has 
gine  beyond  our  territories  {ubi  Jine*  noMlroa  excea- 
«!/).   But  if  a  man  haa  come  into  a  alate  in  aDiance 
[soeia)  or  friendship  with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a 
iing  in  allihnce  or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appears 
to  have  forthwith  returned  by  postlinnniuin, 
oanae  be  then  first  begms  to  be  safe  under  the 
name  of  the  Roman  atate."  Theae  extraeta  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  elytnolog)- 
of  this  word,  as  to  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  •    The  explanation  of  Scaevola,  as  given  by 
Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
poat  and  Umem  t  «•  what  haa  been  loat  by  us  and  has 
co;iip  to  an  enemy,  and,  as  it  were,  has  gone  frnm 
ils  own  liinen,  and  then  has  afterward  (post)  re- 
turned to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
bjr  poatliminiom."  Aooording  to  thia  e»ianation, 
tho  limen  waa  the  bonndary  or  limit  within  whicb 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and  an 
object  of  the  liouian  law.    A  recent  writer*  sug- 
geats  that  poatliminiun  moat  be  viewed  in  a  sense 
anaiogona  to  pomoerium.  There  is  a  fanciful  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  by  Plutarch^  in  his  answer  to 
the  question,  \\'!iy  arc  those  who  have  been  falsely 
reported  to  have  died  in  a  foreign  land,  not  received 
into  the  house  through  the  door  in  case  of  their  re- 
turn, but  let  down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof? 

If  a  Rinnan  citizen,  during  war,  "^amo  into  the  pos- 
session of  an  enemy,  be  sustained  a  diminutio  capi- 
tis maxima,  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in  abey- 
nee.  Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  became  a 
abve :  but  h\-^  r::'!its  over  his  children,  if  lie  had 
any,  were  not  (Jestr<iyed,  but  were  said  to  be  in 
abeyance  (pendere)  by  virtue  of  the  jus  postlimioii : 
when  be  returned,  his  children  were  again  in  bia 
power;  and  if  he  died  in  captivity,  they  beeame  aut 
juris  Whether  their  condition  as  sui  juris  dated 
frora  the  time  of  the  captivity  or  of  the  death,  was 
■  disputed  matter  ;*  but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  after 
Oainu,  dedarea  tluit  in  auch  case  he  must  be  con- 
aiderad  to  ham  died  when  he  waa  made  captive ; 
and  this  is  certainly  the  true  deduction  from  the 

I.  {Vut.  alau  0«iu».  ir.,  138-170  —In^t.,  it.,  lit.  15  — Die.  41, 
lit.  7,3  ;  43,  tit.  lft-23,  98,  31.— Cud.,ni.,  lit.  3S  ;  Tin.,  tit.  4,  5, 
a,*.— Cud.  Thcod.,  IT.,  HI.  «,  73.)—%  (Dig.  49,  tit.  IS,  »,  14.) 
— *  (Dif.  40,  tit.  15,  1.  19.}— 4.  (TtM  reading  la  Flor.,  Oeb., 
ud  Spuf.  n  "iicati  smittitar.")  —  9.  (Cic,  Top.,  8.)— 0. 
(OaiiliBg.  OMebiclM  d«r  ROm.  Suauvarfiumuti  117.)— 


premises.  In  tlie  e.ise  of  a  filius  or  nepue  beiag 
made  captive,  the  parental  power  was  suspended 
(m  tutpenso).  If  the  son  returned,  be  obtained  his 
civic  rights,  and  the  father  resimied  his  parental 
powers,  which  is  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest.' As  to  a  wile,  the  matter  was  different  :  tli*> 
husband  did  not  recover  his  wife  jure  postliminii, 
but  the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.  Thia 
rule  of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any 
then  exisle<l,  w  as  dissolved  If  a  Roman  was  ran- 
somed by  another  person,  be  became  free,  but  be 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  nnaamert  and 
the  jus  postliminii  had  no  eOeet  till  he  had  iiaid  Ibn 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes,  by  an  act  of  the  state,  a  man  was  giv 
en  up  bound  to  an  enemy,  and  if  the  enemy  would 
aol  raeei?8  him,  it  waa  a  qneation  whether  he  had 
the  jus  postliminii.  Tliis  was  the  case  with  Sp. 
Postumius,  wlio  was  given  up  to  tho  Samnites,  and 
with  C.  Hostilius  .Maiicinus,  who  was  given  up  to  the 
Nomantines ;  but  ttie  better  opiniott  waa  that  they 
bad  no  jus  puatliminii  :*  and  Manoinna  waa  re- 
stored to  his  civic  rights  by  a  lex.* 

Cicero*  uses  the  word  jMJslliminium  in  a  different 
sense ;  for  he  applies  it  to  a  man  who  had,  by  bia 
own  voluntary  act,  ceased  to  be  a  citnen  of  a  state, 
and  anbsequently  resumed  his  original  civic  rights 
'  by  postliminium 

i    It  appears  that  the  jus  postlimioii  was  founded  on 
I  the  fiction  of  the  eaptive  having  never  been  abaent 
from  home— a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  applica- 
I  tion ;  for  as  the  captive,  during  his  absence,  could  not 
'  do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity  was  a  pe- 
riod of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  terminated  by 
Ins  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  capture  in  war  as  the 
source  of  ownership  m  other  nations,  as  iliey  claimed 
it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly,  things  taken  by 
the  enemy  loat  their  Roman  owners ;  but  when  they 
weranooverad,  th«y  inverted  to  their  origfaial  own> 
ers.  11iia  was  the  case  with  land  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  following 
movables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  as  res 
postliminii  :*  "  homo  (that  is,  slaves),  nati*,  muiiu  di- 
tellmrhu,  Cfmv,  equa  qua  frana  recipen  tdtt,*** 
Arms  were  not  res  postliminii,  for  it  was  a  wmxi-f 
that  they  could  not  be  honourably  lost. 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean 
ttia  raooveiy  by  the  Roman  slate  or  by  the  original 
owner.  If  an  fndividnal  recaptured  from  an  enemy 
what  had  Monged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  hta  own  by  the  act  of  cap* 
ture ;  but  if  it  waa  a  rea  postliminii,  this  might  not 
t>e  the  case.  If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,  was  ransomed 
by  a  {>erson  not  the  owner,  the  owner  could  not 
have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  ransom  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  stated  how  the  nntter  waa  settled  if 
a  Roman  citizen  recaptured  property  (of  the  class 
res  postliminii)  that  had  belonged  to  another  Roman 
citizen.  Ibit  thus  apparent  dillieulty  may  perhaps 
be  solved  thus :  in  tune  of  war,  no  Roman  citnen 
e«uM  individually  be  eooaidered  as  acting  on'hia 
own  behalf  under  any  circumstances,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  he  did  was  the  act  of  the  state.  It  is  a  re- 
mark of  Labeo,'  "  Si  quid  beUo  caplum  ett,  in  prada 
etty  noa  fotUimmw  rUUi*'  and  Pomponioa*  atatea, 
that  if  the  enemy  is  expeUed  from  Roman  hmda,  the 
lands  return  to  their  fornu  r  owners,  being  neither 
considered  puhlir  iaml  nor  pr.eila  ;  in  ini'.kiriix  which 
remark  he  evidently  .issuim  s  the  i'run.i!  dncirine 

1.  1^'^.  111.  15.  ».  M.)-2-  (ric,  De  Or.,  i.,  40  — W.,  U.- (iff., 
ill.,  30.— 111.,  Tup.,  b.-ld  .  Pru  Cccioa,  c.  34.— Dig.  49,  tit  1&, 
4 :  M,  tie.  7. 1. 17.)-3.  (Dir.  90,  tit.  7,  k.  17.)— 4.  <Pi«Bslba 
e.  It.)— 5.  (Top.,B.)— 6.  (ComiMra  FmCim,  •  r.  PoaUiniairai ) 
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lahl  down  by  Labeo.  Paulus  also,  in  his  remark  on 
Labeo's  riic  of  law,  merely  ineiiiiDiis  uii  exccplion 
to  tlie  rule,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  If,  then, 
anything  taken  in  war  was  booty  {prada),  to  what 
did  the  jus  poodiminii  apply  1  It  applied,  at  least, 
to  all  that  was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in 
the  terms  of  surrender,  and  slaves,  no  doubt,  were 
it  very  important  part  of  all  such  things  as  were 
captured  or  lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  tbflgr  ware 
things  that  could  be  easily  identified  and  restored 
to  their  owners.  It  also  applied  to  a  slave  who 
escaped  from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  hid  mas- 
tflf.  Tlw  maxim  "  qua  res  koitUet  opud  hm  mnt, 
oee^fHintitm  fatni,"^  has  no  reference  to  capture 
from  the  enemy,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed.* 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  explanation  of  one 
diflfonlty  that  has  been  already  suggested  raises 
another.  According  to  this  explanation,  if  a  man 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  prteda,  and  he  would  not  at  once  recover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is,  that 
it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  posUimmium, 
particularly  as  re^ard.s  thin^js,  waits  for  a  careful  in- 
vestigation. As  a  general  rule,  all  movables  be- 
loiifjinL,'  to  an  ciieiuy  which  W(!re  captured  by  a  Ro- 
tnan  army  were  prvda,  apparently  not  the  property 
of  the  indiridtiai  soldier  who  happened  to  lay  his 
hands  on  them,  but  the  property  of  the  state,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  army.  No»v  the  difiiculty  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  movables  so  taken  were  pr»da,  ex- 
cept res  postliminii,  or  whether  all  things  m  Mfecn 
were  pneda,  res  postlhninii  inelnded.  In  the  finr- 
oaorcase,  the  res  postliminii  would  be  the  property 
of  the  owner  w  hen  he  could  prove  them  to  have 
been  bis  .  m  the  latter,  when  a  thing  had  become 
prada,  il  had  laal  tta  eapooity  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
of  being  a  res  postfimniii.  The  distinetion  here 
made  is  a  fundamental  one  The  difTicully  partly 
irises  from  the  expresssion  of  Labeo  above  quoted, 
Si  quid,  (Sec  .  where  the  Floientine  reading  has  been 
fiiUowed.  But  Bynkershoek*  amends  the  reading 
Into  Si  quod,  6tc.,  the  propriety  of  which  may  be 
doubted 

If  a  man  made  a  will  l>efore  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  aflerward  returned,  the  will  was  good  jure 
postliminii.  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will  was 
good  by  the  lex  Cornelia.  The  law  of  postlimini- 
um applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  when 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  person  or  the 
thing  cottid  beoome  the  property  of  another  nation,* 
as,  for  instance,  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an 
amicitia,  hospitium,  nor  a  foedus  with  Rome  ;  Ibr 
such  mi^ht  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Home,  and 
yet  it  might  not  be  bostis.  A  nation  was  not  bos- 
tis,  in  the  later  aeeeptatian  of  that  term,  till  the  Ro> 
man.H  had  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation  had 
declared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and  pirates 
were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was  captured  by 
them  did  not  become  a  slave,  and  therefore  had  no 
oeed  of  the  jus  poetliminK. 

PO'STTJMUS,    (V,J.  Heres,  Romax.) 

•POTAMOGEI'TON  {rroTOfioyciruv),  the  Pota- 
wiogfton  natans,  or  Floating  PoMweed.* 

*POT£'mON  (irorqyNov),  a  speeiea  of  plant 
Pens  and  Lobelitis  held  it  to  be  the  Pt/Urhm  apmo- 
titm.  L  ,  but  Sprengel  is  inclined  to  think,  with  .Mat- 
ihiolus  and  Clusius,  that  it  is  the  AMtragalus  tote- 
rium.  Pall.,  being  a  spedse  of  Tragaeanlh,  accord- 
iog  to  Linn«08.* 

POTESTAS.    (KiV.  Vxtmk  Potbbtab.) 

-POTlirS  (iri^of),  "a  .sp^  ies  of  plant,  which 
Spreii-jel,  in  the  first  edition  )f  his  R.  H.  H  ,  sets 

1.  (Ou.  40,  til.  1,  ».  51.)— J  (f»;ijhl>>nbri-(h,  LKictr.  Patid..  p. 
N«}— 3.  (0|).  tin.ii .  I  .  p.  7fi  )-4.  fUi^r.  40.  ta.  15.  t.  5.)— 5. 
(DiaKAV.4  iv..  (Dxwcor.,!!!.,  13— Adjun*  Avnend.  *.y  ) 


down  for  the  Lychnis  Chulccdonici,  and  m  the  tft- 
ond  for  the  Amaryllis  luteiL,  but  upon  a  doutillo.' 
reading  according  to  Schneider.  Bauhin,  howevei. 
Mjyeti^  decided  in  favour  of  the  L^ekmg  Cktim 

PRACTORES  (Tr^wKTopff),  subordinate  officfrj 
{ipofia  vm)peaiu(,  says  Pollux*)  who  collei*tcd  ti^c 
fines  and  penalties  (imCohif  and  rtfajftara)  imposrd 
bgrmsgiatratea  and  courts  of  justice^  and  psiyaUe  ts 
the  state.  The  magistrate  who  imposed  Umt  iai;. 
or  the  r/yefiuv  dinaanipiov,  gave  notice  thereof  lo 
wrilmg  lo  the  n(}dKTOf>tg.  He  was  then  said  htt 
yp6fw  TO  Tiftt}fta  roif  irpuKTopat^t  and  the  deblock 
name  impaAod^voi  t6i(  npaxropaiv.  If  the  fine  c( 
any  part  thereof  was  to  go  to  a  temple,  the  like  no- 
tice was  sent  to  the  rafiiai  of  the  pod  or  fziKidess  te 
whom  the  temple  belonged.*  The  name  of  ibe 
debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he  was  condemned  to 
pay,  was  entered  by  the  vpoKTopec  in  a  tablet  io 
the  .\cropoli8.  Hence  the  debtor  was  said  to  be 
eyjtypnuuevd(  6t}fioai(f>,  or  iv  uKporrokei.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  spmropcr  to  demand  pay 
ment  of  this  sum,  and,  If  they  received  it,  to  pay  it 
over  to  the  umx^rnTai,  and  also  to  erase  the  narr.e 
of  the  debtor  in  the  register  (fia/f/drr*'  or  urraXti- 
^if).  Such  erasure  usually  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  members  of  the  senate.  An  Mufi^ 
lay  against  any  man  who  made  or  eansed  to  be 
made  a  fraudulent  entry  or  erasure  of  a  debt  •  The 
collet-tora  look  no  steps  to  enforce  payment  .  but, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  wpvToveta  from  the 
registering  of  the  debt  (or,  in  case  of  a  penalty 
posttl  on  a  ypa(^h  Upeuf,  aAer  the  eatijirntiuB  of 
eleven  days),  if  it  still  remained  unpaid,  it  wm 
doubled,  and  an  entry  made  accordingly.*  Tbcro- 
upon  immediate  measures  might  be  taken  for  aeis* 
ure  and  confiacation  of  the  dear's  goods ;  but  hei« 
the  irpu«cTop<r  Itsd  no  ffiunhnr  doty  to  perform,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  give  information  of  tho  deftnll  to 
the  senate.* 

PILECI  NCTIO.  ( Vid.  AMPiuTHKArBOM,  p.  631) 
•PKijCO'CIA  {irpaiKOKta),  called  (JepiKomtm  ia 
the  Geoponieaf  the  same  as  the  /i^hx  'Apfievtaxi.  be- 
ing a  variety  of  the  .Xpncot,  or  I'mnus  Armeniara  '' 
PR-ECO'NES,  Criers,  were  employed  for  vanoos 
psrposes:  1.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  frequently 
advertised  the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale : 
they  seem  also  to  have  acted  the  part  of  tht;  mod- 
ern auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the  biddings 
and  amusing  the  company,  though  the  property  was 
knocked  down  by  the  magister  aactionis.*  (Vtd. 
.AwcTio.)  2.  In  :i!l  public  assemblies  they  ordered 
silence.'  3.  In  ilie  comitia  they  called  the  centu- 
ries one  t)y  one  lo  give  their  votes,  pronounced  the 
vote  of  each  ceotuiy,  and  called  out  the  names  of 
those  who  were  decied.**  They  slso  recited  the 
laws  tliat  were  to  be  passed  4  In  trials,  they 
summoned  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  plaia- 
tiif  and  defendant."  6.  In  the  public  games,  tbey 
invited  the  people  to  attend,  and  proclaimed  the 
Tietors.**  6.  In  solemn  funerals  they  also  ksvited 
people  to  attend  by  a  certain  form;  hence  these 
funerals  were  called  funera  indictiva."  MThra 
things  were  lost,  tbey  cried  them  and  tcamtcd  Ibr 


1.  (Thpophrtrt  ,  H.  P..  vi.,  8.— H  rihin.  Pinu,  381.—] 
•d  Horn..  Oil.,  II., 201. — Adams,  App*nt.  ».  v.) — 9.  (Onotn..  tsu  . 
lU.l— 3,  (.t:»ch.,  c.  Timarvh,  5.  — Antlor.,  Do  My.t.,  11. 
Slepli.— Democth.,  c.  Theocr.,  133S.)— 4.  (llar|ioc.  aiiU  8utda», 

V.  'AYfO^iPt  tniitrai,  i^tv^o'ypd^^.— Andnc.,  I>« 
II,  fld.  Ntpb.— DtUKwth.,  G.  AtMof.,  776.  —  Id.,  c  TliMar., 
a.  iJBt^^  c.  TimfBh.,  S»  ad.  Strph.  —  Danalh.,  & 
rant.,97S.  — Id.,  e.  Tbeoer.,  IStt.— U.,  c.  Ne«r,  IM7.)->C 
(Bdckh,  Stutih.  der  Ath.,  i.,  167,  171,  41B,  4SI.>— iDwmBti*^ 
i.,  165. — GeopoD.,  x.,  "3. — Ilariluuin  ad  Plio.,  H.  N.,  31.— 
Adviii,  ApwnJ.,  «.  T.)— 8.  (Ilor.,  Ep.  ad  Pi»..  419. — Cir.  Att, 
xii.,  40.-  Id.,  De  Olf.,  li.,  23.)  — ».  (Lit.,  ui.,  47  •  •  »ot, 
P«n.,  pn.l.  II.)— )0.  (i:ic  in  Vtrx  ,  II.,T.,i4,— ld.,P».M*.  JM 

-11.  (Suet.,  Tib.  Ii.)-i8.  (Ck-.  id  Fm^r,  n.)--ia.  (Hm 
lu«.  V  V.  QuihtM.  •Saet.,  Jol.,  M.) 
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rKiEDIUM. 


FRJEDrUM. 


||H9U«.^  8.  lu  the  infliction  o(  capital  punishment, 
Ihqr  someUJiies  oonveyed  tbe  commaiids  of  the  ma 
gi«tnrt«8  to  the  lietois.* 

Their  offirr,  callcrl  yraconium,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable :  in  the  tune 
of  Cicero,  a  law  waa  passed  preventing  ail  persons 
who  bad  beea  jtnecooea  from  becoming  decuriones 
in  tha  mnnieipia.*  Under  the  early  emperora.  how- 
SfeTtitbeaillie  very  profitable,*  whieh  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  ovimg  to  U  v^  to  which  they  were  entitled  in 
tl.e  C(jiirta  of  justiee  and  on  other  oeeasions,  and 
partly  :o  the  bribes  which  they  received  from  the 
auitors,  dee. 

PR.ECONinM    {Vid,  Pr^covei.) 

I'K.EDA.    {Vid.  Po!iTi.i¥iMUji.) 

PILEUIATUR  (T-JPr^s) 

PILtlDlATO'RIUM  JUS.   iVid.  ?k»%.) 

VKM'UMM.  Tliia  word  eriginaily  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,*  any  property  which  was  made  a 
aecarity  to  the  state  hy  a  praes  :  "  Pradia  dicta, 
tlrm  u!  I'lii  dfx,  a  p:  it slandc,  quod  ca  pignon  data  puh- 
Itct  mancumt  Jidem  f  rattent."  Subsequently  the 
word  was  limited  to  signify  land  generally.  In  this 
sense  prssdia  were  divide<i  into  ruatica  and  urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  has  been  given  : 
Rustica  are  tliu-.'-  mi  whi.  h  there  arc  no  Kdes  or 
w^hich  are  in  the  country  (<«  agro),  and  urbana  are 
thoae  which  are  in  the  city,  and  coropriae  buildings. 
Thoae  incorporeal  things  which  consisted  not  in  tlie 
ownership  of  pnedia,  but  in  certain  rights  with  re- 
■pect  to  them,  were  <-alled  jura  pra;diuruio.  As  to 
a  diflcrence  in  the  nio<lc  of  transferring  such  jura 
ia  the  case  of  pru;dia  rustica  and  urbana,  aee  Ga- 
tel.*  A  pnedtum  which  waa  liable  to  a  aenritoa  waa 
aaid  **  aerYire,"  and  was  **  a  pnedhun  aenriens." 

Provincialia  pr.riha  were  either  stipemliriria  tir 
tributaria :  the  tbriuer  were  in  those  provinces  which 

3re  considered  to  belong  to  the  populus  Romanus. 
nod  tiie  latter  in  thoae  provinoea  which  were  coiw 
atf  sred  to  belong  to  the  Oaaar.* 

Fn  ler  the  word  Colonus  a  reference  was  made 
to  pra.<diu.n  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  coloni  of 
the  later  imperial  period. 

Theee  ooloni  were  designated  by  tbe  varioua 
lamea  of  coikmi,  ruatloi,  originarii,  adaeriptitii.  In- 
quilini,  Iributarii,  censiti.  A  person  might  become 
a  colonus  by  btrih,  with  refen  iice  to  which  the  term 
originarius  was  used.  When  hoih  the  parents  were 
liotoni  and  belonged  to  the  same  master,  the  chil- 
dren  were  eolonL  If  the  father  waa  a  oolonna  and 
tlie  mother  a  slave,  or  convenclift  the  children  fol- 
lowed the  eondition  of  the  mother.  If  the  father 
was  free  and  the  mother  a  colona,  the  children 
were  coloni,  and  beiuoged  to  tbe  maater  of  the 
mother  If  the  fittber  waa  a  oolonaa  and  the  moth- 
er free,  the  children  bef»re  the  time  of  Justinian  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  father ;  afterward  Jus- 
tinian declare  d  such  children  to  he  free,  hut  tinally 
he  reduced  them  to  tbe  condition  of  culoni.  if  both 
pereirta  were  coloni  and  belonged  to  diflferetit  maa- 
ters,  it  was  finally  aettled  that  the  rii;i>ters  should 
divide  the  children  between  them,  a-id  if  there  was 
an  odd  one,  it  .-hmild  go  to  the  osvnt  r  of  the  mother. 
If  a  man  lived  Ibr  thirty  years  as  a  colonus,  he  be- 
came the  colonus  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
he  lived  ;  and,  though  he  was  still  free,  he  ronid 
not  leave  the  land  :  and  a  m.in  wlio  had  pos.se.'ssed 
for  thirty  years  a  rojunus  belonging  to  anoibei, 
could  defend  himself  against  the  claim  of  the  former 
owner  by  the  prwscriptio  triginla  annorum  A  con 
atttttlion  of  Valentinian  III.  declared  how  free  per- 
Bona  might  become  coloni  hy  agreement,  and,  though 

I  (Plaut.,Merc.,iii.,4,  70.— Petron.,*7.)— 9.  (Lit.,  xxTi.,  IS.) 
(Cm.  ad  FwK.,  Ti.,  16.)— 4.  (Jbt.,  iii.,  157.  — Id.,  vti.,  0. 
•Halt.,    M.  1 1.— Id.,  Ti.,  0, 9.)— S.  (L.  L.,  v.,  40,  wl.  MOUer.) 


'  there  is  neither  this  nor  any  simiJbr  regulation  tt 
I  the  Code  of  Juatinian,  there  ia  a  passage  whicb  ip- 
parently  leoogniaee  that  peraona  might  become  eo> 
'  loni  by  auoh  agreernrnt  > 

The  coloni  were  nut  .slaves,  though  their  condi- 
tion in  certain  res|)eets  wan  assimilated  to  that  of 
slaves,  a  circumstance  whicb  will  explain  their  b» 
ing  called  aervl  terrv,  and  aometimea  being  con* 
trasted  with  liberi  They  had.  ho"'  Pver,  ronnubium, 
which  alone  is  a  eliaraclt  rist.c  that  diblinguishes 
them  clearly  from  .slaves.'  But,  like  .slaves,  they 
were  liable  to  corporeal  punishment,  and  they  had 
no  right  of  action  agalnat  their  maater,  whoee  rela* 
tion  to  them  was  expressed  by  the  term  patronus  • 
The  colonus  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  he  could 
not  be  permanently  separated  from  it  by  hi.s  own 
act,  or  by  that  of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  two.  The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with 
the  coloni,  but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.* 
lie  could,  however,  transfer  superabundant  coloni 
from  one  to  anotlu  r  nC  his  own  estates  When  an 
estate  held  in  common  was  divided,  married  persona 
and  relatives  were  not  to  be  separated.  The  ground 
of  there  being  no  legal  power  of  separating  tbe  co- 
loni and  the  estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  ar 
ranuement  was  favourable  to  agricultiiic,  .hh!  there 
were  also  financial  reasons  for  this  rule  of  law,  im 
will  presently  appear.  The  only  case  in  wtiich  the 
colonus  could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that 
ot  his  becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered 
to  \)e  done  thr  patron's  consent,  as  the  burden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
thii  jnatance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general  lUte 
ioi  reaaoM  of  public  oonvenience. 

The  oolomia  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the  laii4 
(in  wliich  he  lived  :  the  amount  was  fixed  by  cus- 
tom, and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but,  as  the  land-own- 
er might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colonia  bad  in  aocb 
eaae  for  hia  protection  n  right  of  actii in  ngnimt  him, 
which  waa  an  exception  to  the  gemnA  role  above 
stated  •  ThiTf  were,  however,  case.^  in  \vhich  the 
rent  was  a  iiuiru  y  payment,  eilher  by  agreement  or 
by  custom. 

A  farther  analogy  between  the  condition  of  serri 
and  ooloni  appears  Aom  the  fact  of  the  property  of 

coloni  hv\n<x  called  their  (xTuIium  It  is.  however, 
Jistuicliy  stated  mat  they  could  hold  property  and 
the  expressions  which  declare  that  they  Cduld  have 
nothing  "  propria,"*  seem  merely  to  declare  that  it 
waa  not  propria  in  Uie  eenae  of  their  having  power 
to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  their 
patroni.  It  appears  that  a  colonus  could  make  a 
will,  and  that,  if  he  made  none,  his  projieriy  went 
to  his  next  of  kin :  for  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon, 
dee.,  died  inteatate  and  without  kin,  hia  property 
went  to  the  church  or  convent  to  which  he  belong- 
t  d,  except  such  as  he  had  as  a  colonus,  which  went 
to  his  patronus,  who,  \Mth  ret.pect  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  is  called  domious  jwssessionis.*  Some 
elaaaea  of  ooloni  had  a  power  or  aUenatinf  their  prop> 
erty.* 

The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colonu.s  was  paid  hy  the  duininus  ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax, 
though  it  waa  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  domi* 
nus,  who  recovered  it  from  the  colonus.  The  lia-  S 
bility  of  the  colonus  to  a  poll-tax  explains  why  this  ' 
cla.ss  of  jierMHis  w  as  so  iiii[iurtant  to  the  state,  and 
why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  only  vnien  the  oo- 
lonua  had  lived  aa  a  liee  man  for  tliirty  yeara  thai 


1.  (Ci«!..  II.,  lit.      ».  M.)— 2.  XI..  lit.  47,  a.  *4.)  —  J 

(Cod.  The«J..  *  ,  tit.  11.)  —  4.  (C«L,  xi..  III.  47,  a.  S,  7.)  —  i 
(Cod.,  zi..  tit.  47, 1.  ».}—«.  (Cad.  Tluod.,  liL  II.)— 7.  (GoA, 
II.,  til  4».  •.!.)  — S.  (Cad.TlMk4.,v,  tit.  t,  (OriL,  ^ 
■it.  fl.  ■.  ai « 
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PILtFECTUS  ANNONiE. 


PKitFECTUS  PRiETORlO. 


year  fot  theUiatribution  of  the  com*  {euram  /m—» 
ti  poputo  ditUitndi').    Subsequenily  AogDStiw  m 

sigiir<l  this  duty  to  two  persons  of  consular  rank  ; 
but  he  also  t-realt'd  an  oHicer,  undev  the  title  of  /'r« 
ftctu*  Annona,  who  must  be  distiiigui^iied  ftOMth^ 
above-mentioaed  officers.  This  office  was  a  per- 
manent one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  held  b3 
one  person  at  a  time  .  he  had  jurisdiction  over  ai 
matters  appertaining  to  the  corn-market,  sad,  libi 
the  Prafeelut  Vi/rilMm,  ebtwen  from  the  mifuStm 
and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  na^s 
trates  *  The  priefectus  annonae  contmued  to  exisi 
till  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire  :  respecting  hit 
duties  m  later  times,  see  Walter,  Ouch,  dt*  Rim. 
Rechlf.  p.  373,  374. 

PR.t:FECTUS  AQUAllUM.  (Ft^AmDM 
Ti?i,  p.  75.) 

PIL-EFECTUS  GASTROHUM,  pnefect  ot  tm 
camp,  is  first  mcntioiied  in  the  reisn  of  Aufustiia 
There  was  one  to  each  legion*  welearaftomye- 
getius*  that  it  was  his  duly  to  attend  to  all  matten 
connected  with  the  making  of  a  camp,  such  as  the 
vallum,  foaaa,  dee.,  and  alao  to  tlie  iatemal  eeowMBf 
of  it.   

PR£FEOT(JS  CLA8SIS,  tlie  commander  of  a 

fleet.  This  title  was  freqni  rillv  given  in  the  times 
of  the  Republic  to  ttie  conimaiider  of  a  fleet  ;^  bat 
Augusttia  apfwinted  two  permanent  officera  «Mi 
this  title,  one  of  whom  waa  atationed  at  JAtemm 
on  the  Hadriatie,  and  the  other  at  Miaennm  on  flm 
Tuscan  Sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet.* 

PR^tFECTUS  FABKUM.   iVtd.  Fabri.) 

PIL1:feCTUS  JUW  DICUNDO.  {VU.  Col»- 
RIA,  p.  888.) 

PItfiFECTUS  PRiETO'RIOwastherommsod- 
er  of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  emj»  ror't.  {>erson. 
(Fid.  PSiKTORiAca.)  This  office  was  instituted 
Aogostus,  and  was  at  Iblt  only  military,  and  had 
comparatively  small  power  attached  to  it  ;*  hut  ua> 
der  Tiberins,  who  made  Sejanus  commander  of  the 
praitorian  troops,  it  became  of  much  greater  impor* 
tance,  till  at  length  the  power  of  these  praefiecta  be- 
came only  second  to  that  of  the  emperora.**  Hm 
relation  of  the  privfeetiis  pr»>torio  to  the  emperor  is 
compared  u>  that  of  the  niajjister  cquitum  to  the 
(lR't;itor  under  the  Republic."  From  the  reipn  of 
Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  pnefecta,  like  the 
viziera  of  the  Eaat.  had  the  aupenntendenee  of  al 
departments  of  the  state,  the  palace,  the  army,  the 
tiiiances.  and  the  law  ;  they  also  had  a  court  lo 
which  they  decided  ca-ses.**  The  office  of  prarfect 
of  the  pnetorium  was  not  confined  to  militaiy  oft* 
cers ;  it  waa  filled  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  and  tU^ 
er  distinguished  jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  prapfects ;  aflerwaid 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two ;  from  the  tiow 
of  Commodus,  sometimes  three,^*  and  OToa  fenr. 
They  were,  as  a  regular  rule,  choeeo  only  ftom  the 
equiles  but,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  dignity  uf  senator  was  always  joined  with  their 
office.** 

Under  Constantine  the  prasfects  were  deprived 

of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  jeovera* 

ors  of  provinces.  He  appijintcd  four  such  pra  lVrts  ; 
the  one  who  commonly  attended  on  the  imperial 
court  had  the  command  of  Thrace,  the  whole  of  the 
East,  and  Egypt ;  the  second  had  the  command  uf 
Iliyricum,  N^cedonia,  and  Greece,  and  usually  re8> 


ha  uould  maintain  hia  fireedom  bj  a  prBseripUo^  but 
Justinian  abolished  thia  prcaenptio,  and  tnna  em- 
powered the  doininus  to  assert  his  ri^ht  after  any 
lapse  of  time.*  With  respect  to  their  lidbiliiy  to  the 
poll-tax,  the  coloni  were  called  tr&atani^  ctntiu  or 
etmibut  o&noxtt,  oiMfipltltt,  ^dteriplitite  condutomt, 
and  ceruibiu  adscripH.  This  term  adscriptio  appears 
to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached  lo  the 
'and,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  to  the  poll-tax  as 
being  rated  in  the  tax-bodts ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  Greek  teim  for  adaoriptitiaa  ia  '£Miro- 

As  the  coloni  were  not  scrvi,  and  as  the  class  of 
Latini  and  oeregrini  hardly  existed  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Empire,  we  moat  consider  the  ookmi  to  have 
had  the  civitas,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  anri  it  i.s  a 
consequence  of  this  that  they  liad  co[iiiub;urn  gen- 
erally. A  constitution  of  Justinian,  however,*  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  a  colonus  who  belonged  to 
another  person  and  a  fne  woman  to  be  voM.  The 
constitution  does  not  seem  to  mean  anytliin;:^  else 
than  that  in  this  case  the  emperor  took  away  the 
connubium,  whether  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Savig- 
n/»  or  for  other  reasons,  is  immateriaL  Thia  spo- 
enu  exception,  however,  provea  the  genera]  rule  aa 
to  connuliitim. 

The  ori<;m  of  these  coloni  seems  absolutely  uncer- 
tain. Th(  y  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage 
of  the  Pandect*  under  the  name  of  inquilinus,  a 
term  which  certainly  was  aometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  coloni.  The  passage  jusi  referred  to 
States  that,  if  a  man  bequeaths  as  a  legacy  the  in- 
qailhii  wUtMNit  the  praedia  to  whidi  they  adhere 
{tine  pradiiM  quilmt  tuUuirenl),  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceivea  that  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  lo  refer  to  the  coloni 
ol  whom  we  are  speaking  ;  but  the  explanation  that 
he  suggests  seems  a  very  forced  one,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  tu  his  explanation  of  another  pasjMge 
in  the  Digest.*  The  condition  of  the  old  clients 
seems  to  l)ear  some  relation  to  that  of  the  coloni,  but 
all  historical  traces  of  one  class  erowing  out  of  the 
other  are  entirely  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  all  evi- 
dence of  the  real  origin  of  the  ookmi  aeema  to  fail 

altogether. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  docs  not  peroeive  any 
iitstorical  coonexion  between  the  viDaina  {viUtLm) 
of  modern  Europe  and  the  edooi,  though  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  condi- 
tions. There  were,  however,  many  important  dis- 
tinctions ;  for  instance,  the  villein  services  due  to 
the  lord  had  nothing  oorreaponding  to  them  in  the 
CMC  of  the  edonl,  ao  fiir  aa  we  know.  Littleton's 
Tenures,  section  172,  &c.,  and  Bractnn.*  may  be 
consulted  as  lo  the  incidents  of  villeinage 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  culoni  is  from 
Savigiu^a  Eesay  on  the  subject,  which  is  translated 
in  the  Phlldogieal  Muaeoro,  toI.  ii. 

PR.EFECTUS.    (Vid.  Army,  Romaw,  p.  108.) 

PRiEFECTUS  .ERA'RII.   {Vid.  ^EsAaiaii.) 

FRiEFECTUS  ANNCyNiE,  the  prsfect  of  the 
provisions,  especially  of  the  corn-market,  waa  not  a 
regular  magistrate  under  the  Republic,  but  was  only 
appointed  in  cases  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  when 
he  seems  to  have  regulated  the  prices  at  which  corn 
'  was  to  be  sold.*  The  superintendence  of  the  com- 
^  maritet  throogliout  the  whole  Republic  was  at  a  la- 
ter period  intrusted  to  Pompey  for  a  period  of  five 
years;'  and,  m  accordance  with  this  example,  .\u- 
gustus  took  the  same  superintendence  upon  hiiuselt, 
and  eoffimanded  that  two  perMna,  who  had  been 
pr«ton  five  yean  before,  ahoold  bi  appointed  every 


1.  (Cod.,  xl.,  tit.  47,  ».«.)— t.  (Hot.,  22,  r.  17.)— 3.  (Dig. 
«0, 1. 119.)-4.  (50,  t,t.  15,  t.  4.)— «.  (fol.  6,  84.)-«.  (Lif.,  it., 
*t.— Niabuhr,  Uitt.of  Rome.ii.,  p.  418.)— 7.  (Hiw  flMR.Siiii 

—Clfc  ad  Atu,  nr.,  I.— Liv.,  Emu,  104.) 


1.  (Dion  CHk,IiT.,  1.)— S.  (Snat.,  OofaWn  ST.)—!.  (ttaa 

Can*.,  It.,  26,  31.)— 4.  (Dion  Cm*  ,  lii..  24.— Di^.  I,  tit.  1,  i.  I 
I)  33;  14,  til.  1,>.  1,  lit.  5  i.S  ;  48,  tit.  2, i.  IS.)— 5.  (V«B 

P«terc.,  n.,  110.— Tjr.,  Ann.,  i.,  20  ,  xiv  ,  37.)— «.  (li..  10.)— T 
(Lit.,  xxTi.,  48  ;  xnvi.,  42.)— «.  (Suet.,  OctHT.,  49.— Veg..  i», 
32.— TK:.,Hi»t.,  lit.,  12.)— 9.  (I)i.in  Caw..  Iii  .  24  .  Iv  ,  10.— So*l, 
Octav..40.)— 10.  (T.ic.  Ann.,iv.,  1,2.  — .^urrl,  V„  t  , 
—11.  (Dip.  1,  tit.  ll.)-12  t\hg  12.  tit  1.  •.  40.)-13.  (l^uiv., 
C«niiniid.,0.)  — 14.  i'u.'m  .  lit.,  24.— Sttet.,Tib,e««tta9, 

CoBBod.,  4.)— 15.  (Lvmpritl.,  Alas.  ScT..  SI.) 
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PHiEFECTUb  URBI 


P&£F£CTUS  UfUil. 


ded  first  at  Sirmitim.  afterward  at  Thessolcnica  -. 
the  tliird,  of  Ita  i  and  Africa ;  the  fourth,  who  resi- 
ded at  Treves,  of  Gaid,  Spaia,  and  Britain.'  These 
pnefects  were  the  proper  wpresentatiTee  of  the  em- 
peror, and  their  power  eilandad  over  all  depart- 
ini  iit  s  of  the  state :  the  aniiy  abme  was  not  anbject 
to  their  jurisdiction.* 

PRiEPECTUS  VI'GILUM.  the  oooimander  of 
the  city  guards.  To  protect  the  state  against  tires 
at  night,  robbery,  housebreaking,  <Stc.,  Augustus 
formed  seven  cohorts  of  watch-soldiers  {vi^dtx), 
jriginally  coasisting  of  freedmen,  hut  afterward  of 
otkera,  one  for  eaeh  oT  the  two  regionea  into  which 
the  citv  was  divided  ;  each  cohort  was  commanded 
by  a  tnbuno,  and  tlie  whole  were  under  a  praeffclus 
vigilum,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  all  ordinary  cases 
of  ioceodiaries,  thioTea,  dca  \  but,  if  aaytbing  extra- 
ordinaryeeouried,  it  was  Ma  doty  to  report  ft  to  flie 
praefectu.s  nrlti  This  prajfect  was  chosen  from  the 
equites,  and  was  nut  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 
magistrates.'  We  read  of  the  praefectus  vigtlum 
ander  the  reigas  of  Theodoeius  and  Arcadiua,  at 
which  time  he  had  to  refer  all  capital  orinifla  to  the 
prefect  of  the  city.* 

PR.f:FECTUS  URBI.  prasfect  or  warden  of  the 
city,  was  originally  called  outot  urbis.*  The  name 
frm/ecuu  wrM  doM  not  aeem  to  have  been  used  till 
ifter  the  time  of  the  deoemvira.  The  dignity  of 
Snatos  urbls.  beiny  combined  with  that  of  princeps 
senatus,  was  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  bad  tu 
appoint  one  of  the  decern  primi  as  prinoepe  aenttna.* 
The  fanetiona  of  the  custoa  orbia,  however,  were 
not  exereiaed  except  in  the  absence  of  the  king 
rrora  Rome,  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  king :  he  convoked  the  senate,  held  the  comi- 
Cia,  if  neeeaaarjr,  and  on  any  emergency  might  take 
aneh  measures  as  he  thought  proper ;  in  short,  he 
had  the  imperium  in  the  city.'  Hornulus  is  said  to 
have  conferred  this  dignity  upon  D'  liter  Rornulius, 
Tullus  Hnstilius  upon  Numa  Martins,  and  Tarquio- 
his  Soperbos  upon  Sp.  Laeretioa.  Daring  the  king- 
ly period,  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  prob 
ably  for  life  Under  the  Republic,  the  office  aiid  its 
name  of  custos  iirbis  remained  unaltered  ;  but  in 
487  B.C.  it  was  elevated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bestowed  by  eleetioa.*  The  omtoe  orbia  waa  fai 
M  probability  elected  by  the  curiae,  instead  of  whom 
Dionysius*  mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  con- 
sular rank  were  alone  eligible ;  and,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  decemvirate,  eveiy  prefect  that  ia  men- 
tioned oeeoTB  previooaly  aa  oonsnl.  The  only  ex- 
ception  is  P  I.iicretiiis  in  Livy,'*  whose  name,  how- 
ever, is  probably  wrong. In  the  early  period  of  the 
RepiAtte,  the  vwrden  exercised  within  the  city  all 
the  povrera  of  the  consuls  if  they  were  absent :  be 
oonvoked  the  senate,'*  held  the  ooroitia,'*  and  in 
times  of  war  even  levied  flMo  lagkma,  vriiioh  were 
commanded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  prstoriRbanus  was  instituted, 
the  wardenship  of  the  city  waa  awallowed  up  ia  it 
but,  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averae  to 
droppin<j  altogether  any  of  their  old  institutions,  a 
pnefectus  urbi,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
ofllee,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  feriae  lat- 
ins. This  praifectus  had  neither  the  power  of  con- 
voking the  senate  nor  the  right  of  apeakiog  in  it,  as 
n  moat  caaee  he  waa  a  peraoo  bdow  the  aenatorial 

1.  (Z<>»imM».  ii..  3.1  I— C  (Walter,  Gearli.  de«  Rftra.  Rcchts,p. 
KM.  3til.— Gil)boii,  Driiiiie  atiU  Fall.  c.  I".)— 3.  (Suet.,  OfU»., 
t»,  M.— .^npian.  De  Bell.  Civ.,  v..  IS'i  — Diim  Caw.,  lii.,  34,33  ; 
It..  ».— Dig.  1.  III.  2,  i.  2, »  33  ;  1.  til.  15.)— 4.  (Cod.,  j..  tit.  48.) 
—9.  (Lydos.  Dc  Ma^iilr.,  i.,  34, 18.)— 0.  (LtT.,  i.,  99,  M.— Diu- 
•ra,,  ii.,  I*.)-7.  (Tacit.,  Aan..  n.,  II.— Lit.,  I.,  M.)— 8.  (Lydaa, 
Dil  MacMlr^  38.)— 0.  (Tiii..  (M.)— 10.  (iii.,M.)-ll.  (Niebohr, 
U.,  p.  110,  noU  t»S.)— 11  (Liv.,  lii.,  O.-GelL,  xir.,  7,  «  4.)-ll. 
Ai*.,  UL.  tL)— t«>  (lij^u,  D»  4fmh,  1»<~D«  Msften  u,, «.) 


age,  and  was  not  ap|K)inted  by  the  people,  h  jt  by  tbe 
consuls.'  When  Varro,  in  the  passage  of  GcUiua 
here  referred  to.  claima  ftnr  the  prsfectus  urbi  the 
right  of  convoking  the  senate,  be  is  probably  speak 
ing  of  the  power  of  the  pnefect  such  as  it  was  pre 
viously  to  the  in.siitutum  of  the  office  of  prmtor  ur- 
banus.  Of  how  little  unportanoe  the  office  of  prw> 
feet  of  the  city  had  gradually  become^  may  be  bifer< 
red  from  the  facts  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  families.*  and  that  J.  Caesar  even 
appointed  to  ii  sevcr.il  youths  of  equestrian  rank 
under  age.*  During  the  Empire  such  prsfecta  of 
the  city  continued  to  be  appointed  so  long  aa  the 
feriae  Latins;  were  celebrated,  and  were  even  in 
vested  with  some  kmd  of  jurisdiction  ♦  On  some 
occasions,  however,  no  priefectus  urhi  was  appoint- 
ed at  all,  and  then  bia  duties  were  perlbrmed  by  the 
pnBtor  orbenos.* 

An  office  very  different  from  this,  though  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mscenas.*  Thia  new  pnefectus  nrW 
was  a  r^lar  and  peimaoent  magiatnite»  whom  Att> 
gustus  invested  with  all  the  powers  neeeaaary  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  ci*y.  lie  had  the 
superintendence  of  butchers,  bankers,  guardians, 
theatres,  <icc. ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  tUa 
power,  he  had  ditthbuted  throughout  the  city  a 
number  of  mOitea  atationarii,  whom  we  may  com- 
pare to  a  modern  police.  He  also  had  jurisdiction 
in  cases  between  slaves  and  their  masters,  tu  tu  een 
patrons  and  their  freedmen,  and  over  aons  wiiu  had 
violated  the  pietas  towards  their  parents.^  His  ju- 
risdiction, however,  became  gradually  extendi ; 
and,  aa  the  powers  of  the  ancient  republican  prje- 
fectua  uriti  liad  been  swallowed  up  by  the  office  of 
the  prater  nrbanus,  so  now  the  power  of  the  prater 
urbanus  was  gradually  absorbed  by  that  of  the  prs- 
fectus  urbi ;  and  at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  sentence  except  to  the  person  of  the  princeps 
himself,  while  anybody  might  appeal  from  a  sen- 
tence of  any  other  city  roagistrvie,  and,  at  a  later 
perio<!,  even  from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province, 
to  liie  tribunal  of  llie  pra;fectus  urbi.'  His  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters  was  at  first  connected  with 
the  quBstiones  i*  but  firom  the  third  ceotury  he  ex- 
ercised  it  alone,  and  not  only  in  the  eity  of  Rome^ 
but  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and 
he  might  sentence  a  person  to  d('|H)rtalio  in  insu- 
lam."  During  the  first  period  of  the  Empire  and 
under  good  emperors,  the  office  was  general^  held 
for  a  number  or  yeara,  and  in  many  eaaes  fiir  liA 
but  from  the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  pnafiKt  of  tlM 
city  occurs  almost  everj'  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  Empire,  this  city  alao  leoeived 
its  prcfectns  urbi.  The  prefects  at  thia  time  were 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors,  and  all 
the  utheV  officers  of  the  adininistrution  of  the  city, 
all  corporations,  and  all  public  institutions,  were  un- 
der their  control.'*  They  also  exercised  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions,  t!inii;,'ti  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officers."  The  prae- 
fecta  of  the  eity  had  every  nnonth  to  malm  a  re|M»t 
to  the  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate,** 
where  they  gave  their  vote  before  the  consulares. 


1.  (Coll.,  XIV..  8.)— 2.  CTaOL,  Am.,  ir ,  M.y—i,  (Dion  Cw., 
ilix.,  42  ;  xliti.,  29,  48.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ri..  11.— Saet..  N>ro, 
7.—  Cbud..  4.—  Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  17  —  J.  Capitol.,  Anton.  Phil., 
4.)— a.  (I)mn  Caa».,  xh.,  14  ;  xlii.,  !«.)-«.  (Dion  Caaa.,  li;..  21 
—Tacit.,  1.  r.— Supt  ,  <>clav..  37.)  —  7  (Uiif.  I.  tit.  12.  ». 
14  ;  27,  lit.  15.  ».  I,  «  2.)  —8.  (V(.(>i»i-  ,  FLirian.,  5,  6.  —  t'  jrt. 
Ocuv  ,  .13.  —  Dion  Cm*.,  hi.,  21,  33.-   Dii;.  4,  tit.  4,  ».  3S.)— « 
(Tiicit.,  Ann.,  xir.,  41,  with  th«  uote  of  Lipaius.]— lU.  (Di?.  1 
tit.  12.  ».  1,«  Saudi.)— II.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lii..  21.34  ;  Ixxvki.,  14 
— J.  Capitol.,  Aaum.  PilM,8.— Laoiprid.,  Comruod.,  14.— Vupiac 
OuiBj,  ia.)~ll  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  18,  •.  4.— Syminaeb.,  ^tt.,  M^T 
it.  Cswiod  ,Ya>i«r,,¥u,4.)--lt.  (Cod.,  i.,  lit.  K, 1. 1  ■  Om 
iHor., ».  Slia.H14.  (llvHaisek,  ^ist.,  z ,  M.) 
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'rh«?y  were  ihe  medium  ttiru4:gb  which  the  emper- 
ora  received  the  petitiofis  andpraaents  from  tbeir 
capital '  At  the  eledioa  of  a  pope,  the  prafect  of 
Konie  had  the  care  of  all  th«  external  regolatloiw." 

PK.t:FECTU'KA     {V<d  CnLONu.  p.  a«, W3.) 

PRiE'FICX     (Vid  FrM«,  p  459.) 

PR.f:FU'RNIUM.    {Vtd.  Baths,  p.  161.) 

PR.fJMDrciUM.  Tbia  word,  aa  appears  from 
lis  el)  niolniry,  lias  a  certain  relation  to  judicium,  to 
ivhirh  il  is  i>|ij>ii>ril  hy  (;ic('ri),'  '•  de  (/ito  >\un  praju- 
iictum,  ted  plane  jam  judicium  /actum  "    The  com* 

mentator,  who  goea  under  the  name  of  Aaeonioa, 
ohterves  on  this  passage,  that  a  pr^jndidun  is 

something  which,  when  established,  became*  an  ex- 
eniplum  for  the  judicTS  {judicatun)  to  follow  ;  hut 
this  leaves  ua  to  doubt  whether  he  means  somethmg 
established  in  the  same  caose  by  way  of  prelimina- 
ry inquiry,  or  something  establtsbed  in  a  diflbrent* 
but  a  like  cause,  which  would  be  what  we  eall  a 
precedent  Quintilian*  state's  that  it  is  used  both  in 
the  sense  of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather 
mntplttm  than  prttjudicium  [ret  ex  paribus  cauti* 
judicata),  and  also  in  the  aenae  of  a  preliminanr 
mquiry  and  determination  about  something  whieh 
belon{,'8  to  the  mailer  in  dispute  (judiciis  ad  i;(>«nn 
cautam  pertintutihiu),  whence  also  comes  the  name 
praejudictom.  This  latter  Mcnse  ia  in  oonfimnity 
with  the  meaning  of  prvjudiciaka  aetfawea  «r  jmi- 
judicia.  in  which  there  is  an  Intentio  only,  and 
thing  else  '  Amo.)  These,  arronlin^ly,  were 

called  pragudicialcs  acliones,  which  had  for  their 
oli^Mil  tbe  determination  of  aume  matter  which  was 
not  accompanied  hy  a  oondemnatio.  For  instance, 
the  question  might  he  whether  a  man  ia  a  father 
or  not,  nr  wliithcr  he  has  a  polestas  over  his  child  : 
these  were  the  subject  of  praejudiciales  acttonea.  If 
1  father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  bom  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  ahe  waa  then  pre^^nant,  waa  hia 
child,  this  waa  the  tnbject  of  a    pntjudiewm  am 

j  ahr  de  piirtu  asuoscfndn  "  If  a  ui<l<'X  .-lioiili!  have 
declared  that  the  cliihl  must  be  inainlamed  hy  the 
reputed  father,  there  must  still  be  the  praejudicium 
to  aacertain  whether  the  reputed  father  ia  the  true 
ftlber.  If  it  was  doobtftal  whether  the  mother*was 
hts  wife,  there  must  be  a  prvjudicium  on  tins  mat- 
ter before  the  prajjudicium  de  partu  agiioscemio 
These  prKjudical  actions,  then,  were,  as  it  appears, 
aeiiona  respecting  atatas,  and  they  were  either  civiles 
or  pr«>toriK.  It  was  a  ciTilis  actio  when  the  qnestion 
was  as  to  lif>rrlas  ;  the  re«;  si'fin  to  have  horn  prie- 
toriK  acliones  Quintilian  makes  a  third  clasi*  of  prs- 
iiidicia,  "cum  de  eadtm  causa  pronuntiatum  est,"  <Scc. 

Sometimes  prKiudiciuro  means  inconvenience, 
damage,  injury,  whieh  sense  appears  to  ariae  fhMn 
the  notion  of  a  thing^  being  prejiulged,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  heard  ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  siTins  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  it 

'  without  prejudice 


occurs  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  ' 
to  other  matters  in  the  68080.*** 


PR.f:T,Tr  SIO    (Vid.  Gladutorrs.  p  476  ) 
PR-tNO  MEN     {Vid.  NoMKN,  Romas  ) 
PILEPO  SITUS,  which  means  a  person  placed 


PR.tROGATI  VA  CEXTU'RIA  sVid 
TiA,  p.  297.) 

Pli.£S.  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by  Aae» 
nios,*  he  waa  ealled  vas  who  prnve  security  for  an 

other  in  a  causa  capitalis  ;  and  ht  who  f,.\\>  s«  f'lt 
nty  I'lr  another  m  a  ctvd  action  was  pra's.  But 
ihi^  authority  cannot  be  trusted,  and  tbe  usage  of 
tbe  worda  tm  and  nraa  waa  eertainly  not  alwiiya 
conformahte  to  tills  definitioa.  Aceotdinf  toVarro,* 
any  person  was  vas  who  promised  vadimonium  fof 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  m  any  l6> 
gal  proeeeding  Festus*  saya  thai  vas  is  a  epuoaar 
in  a  res  capitalis.  If  vas  is  genus,  of  which  vas  in 
iis  special  sense,  and  prcs  are  species,  these  define 
lions  w  ill  he  (-(insistent  Under  .irmrcji^  l'(  ?.iiis  re- 
marks, that  manceps  signifies  him  wlio  buys  or  hires 
any  public  property  {iiui  a  populo  emit  camducuve), 
and  that  he  ia  alao  ciued  plan  because  be  is  bound 
to  make  good  his  contract  (prmtnn  quo^l  pramiMit) 
as  well  as  he  w  ho  is  his  pra-s  *  According  to  this, 
praes  is  a  surely  for  <nie  w  ho  buys  of  ihe  slate,  and 
so  called  because  of  bis  liability  (praatare)  But 
the  etymok)^  at  least  ia  doubtful,  and,  wa  are  ia 
dined  to  thmk,  fklse.  The  passage  of  Pestna  es> 
plains  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  .\tticus.'  in  wliii  li  it 
IS  said  that  he  never  bought  anything  at  putiho  auc- 
tion (ad  Aarlofli  publuam),  and  nerer  was  eiiher 
manoepa  or  prKa.  A  case  ia  mentioned  by  GeUian^ 
In  whieh  a  person  waa  committed  to  prison  who 

rould  not  (ihtain  prfrdes,  Thegooflsof  a  prips  w  rrt' 
called  pra;dia,'  and  in  Cicero"  and  IJvy*  '•  prirdiljus 
el  pradut^*  come  together.  The  phrase  "pradtbuB 
c«vere."to  giveaeeurity.oocnnin  the  Digest,"  whert 
some  editions  have  **fro  etJHImt  camrt.**  (See  tkn 
various  reading's,  vi\  fM-baurr  and  Spangenberg.) 
The  phrase  "  prades  vcndere"  means  to  sell,  not  tlw 
prsedes  properly  so  called,  bot  the  ibinga  wbioh  am 
given  aa  a  aeeurity. 

Pnedmtorea  are  supposed  by  Brfssonius  to  be  tla 
same  as  pnedes,*'  at  least  so  far  as  tin  y  u  i  r<>  vur^ 
ties  to  the  state.  Bui  pra^dialor  is  detiiK^  liy  >  ;ani9** 
to  be  one  "who  buys  from  the  people."  and  Irom 
the  context  it  ia  dear  that  it  ia  one  who  iHiys  a 
prtediom,  vrhleh  ia  fiirtber  defined  to  be  a  thing 
pledged  to  the  yvipulus  "res  ohlts^ata  populo  "  The 
pra;diator,  then,  is  he  who  buys  a  pra-dium.  that  is. 
a  thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  t>y  a 
piwa;  and  the  whole  law  rdating  to  auch  naatiett 
was  called  JUS  prcdiatnrinm. 

PR.f:sCRI'PT[n,  i.r,  rather,  TEMPORIS  PR.E- 
SCRIPTK),  Mgnities  Ihe  exeeplio  or  answer  which 
a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a  plaintiff,  found- 
ed on  the  circumstance  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
word,  then,  has  prop<>rly  no  leiferenee  to  the  plain* 
tiff's  lns3  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant's  acquisition 
ol  a  ri^lil  by  wlnoh  he  excludes  ilie  plaintiff  from 
prosecuting  Ins  -mt  This  right  of  a  defendant  did 
not  exiat  in  the  old  Roman  law.  When  the  prs- 
ton  gave  new  actions  by  thehr  edlet,  they  attached 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  actions  must  be 
brought  w  ithin  a  year  {intra  annum  judicium  daho) 
thai  IS,  a  year  fnun  Ihe  lime  when  the  rii;lit  nt  ar 


ever,  waa  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times  of  the  i  tioo  accrued.  These  actions,  then,  were  exceptions 
Roomn  Empire  to  many  officers :  of  these,  the  most  fttm  the  oM  rule,  that  all  acticmea  were  perpetas. 
Important  w  as  the  prirpos-itus  sncri  (uhiculi,  or  ehiet' '  This  rule  became  extended  by  the  longi  temporit 
chamberlain  in  the  emperors  palace'  Under  ln:n  |ir;iseriplio.  which  established  that  in  actions  aboul 
was  the  primicerius,  together  with  the  cubicuLtrii  ownersiup,  or  jura  in  re.  ten,  or  m  some  ca."*** 
snd  the  corps  of  aUenlarii,  commanded  by  three ;  twenty  years,  would  give  a  pnescripiio,  when  ibr 
decurionea,  who  proaared  ailenoe  in  the  interior  of  possessor  couM  showUiat  he  imd  eomplied  with  the 


the  palace.* 


I.  (Symnarh  .  Epitt..  t..  W,  35  — (".kI.,  til,  lit.  «.)—«. 
(Srinmach.  Epmi.,  i.,  7l-^3]— 3.  (Dwinat.,  4.)  — 4.  (inat. 
Ont.,v..  i,*.)— ft.  (Cuuii.  IV ,  44.)— a.  (Gai«aa,iti.,iaS:  iv..44. 
—!>««.  ».  tit.  S.— Dig.  SS.  lit.  3,  ».  8  —Int.,!*., tit. a,*.  11.— 

T1|c..phil«i.  I'.»r»r»»>-  •d  ln»!.,  it..  Ut.         IS.)— 7.  (CoL, 

iM.  s  -<  -<  Thcj  .Ti.,  ui.  s.)-8  'Cad.,sii.,tit.Mb— Wshw, 


main  conditions  of  ustirapion,  without  having  ac 
quired  ownership  by  usucapion,  for  if  he  had.  be  had 


I.  (lOvll  ,  III.,  0.)-S.  (Lin«.  Ut.,  ri..  74,  U.  UdOat.y-X  (• 
r.  Vadam.)  —4.  (VU. >lw  Van^ I.  c)— ft.  tC.  N«»,lw)— • 
(ni.,  19.)— 7.  iPtmiMueam.  n  Tm.,  II.,  U  M.)— •>  ft  «•>--• 
(lui.,  «>.)-IO.  (IO,tlt.t,a.a.)— II.  (Cie-PloBk..,«.  Mi- 
ad  Auic,  III..  14, 17.— twHo.,  CiMid.,  «.  0L— VsL  Max.,  vat 
lt.)-lt.<iL,«) 
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PRJBTOK 


M  BMd  «f  anf  eswptio.  Thto  rale  wu  (kitber  ex- 
tended by  Constantit.c,  and  a  periixl  of  30  or  40 
years,  for  i  seems  thai  tliH  tiiit?  wds  not  quite  set- 
tled, was  to  b«  consKlfrrd  sufficient  for  a  preescrip- 
\int,  tbouah  the  defendant  had  not  oomDlied  with 
Ike  oomtiikHM  of  OMieapioo.  A  general  eoaetim- 
joo  was  made  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  424.  which, 
jvith  some  variations,  appears  in  both  the  Codes 
dnd  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actiones 
already  toealioaed,  there  should  be  no  hereditatis 
pelillo  after  SO  yean,  and  that,  afler  the  same 
t'me,  no  personal  action  should  be  brougtit.  The 
actio  finium  regundnrum  was  excepted,  and  also 
the  action  of  a  creditor  for  iiis  pignus  or  hypotheca 
against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others.  Praeju- 
dicialee  aotiooes  as  to  status  are  not  enamerated 
among  those  agaioat  which  there  was  a  pnescriptiu, 
but  they  seem  to  be  incladed  in  the  general  words 
of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  .i  oonstitutmn  of  the  year 
established  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypotheca- 
ria,  for  which  he  required  40  years.  Hia  constitu- 
tion enumerates  the  following  actions  to  whieh  the 
pmscriptio  of  30  years  unnli]  afjply  ;  Famili<t  hrr- 
eiseituda,  Comntum  dmdunilo,  Fmiun  regundorum, 
Pro  Socio,  fWrii  et  Vi  BpNontm  Raptanmt  and  it 
■dde,  "iM^  aUernu  eujiueunque  pertonali*  actio 
tUam  longiorem  ette  triginta  annit,  <fe.,  ted  ex  quo 
dkimUo  compftu,  ct  semil  nata  est,  if-f.,  po.ni  rnemo- 
rotttm  terttptu  ^ntn."  It  thus  appears  that  all  ac- 
tioDs  were  origiaally  penwliMe.  then  some  were 
nude  aulQect  to  pnMeri|itio»  ud,  finally,  all  were 
made  eo.  Tn  eonseqaenoe  of  this  ehange,  the  term 
pcrpetua;,  orif»inally  applied  to  actions  ili  a  u  t  re 
luit  subject  to  praescriplio,  was  used  tu  signity  an 
actio  in  whidi  M  years  wore  neceaaary  to  give  a 
pnaacripciob  aa  opimaed  to  aotkNiea  in  whidi  the 
right  to  a  praeeriptio  aocraed  in  a  shorter  time.* 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  priPscrip- 
tio  were,  1.  Actio  nata,  for  there  must  be  a  right  of 
netiOQ  in  order  that  a  praescriptio  may  have  an  ori- 
gin, and  the  date  of  ita  origin  must  he  fixed  by  the 
date  of  the  right  of  notion.  3.  There  most  be  a 
rontinuou.s  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  i)erson  enti- 
tled to  bring  the  action,  in  order  that  the  time  of 
the  prsscriptio  may  bo  reckoned  uninterruptedly. 
3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  neoeaaary  ingredient  in  a 
pnescriptio  as  stich,  beeauoe  it  waa  the  negleec  of 
ttie  plaintiff  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prac- 
»<-riptio.  Uui  the  longi  temporis  prajscriptio  was 
made  like  to  usucapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
wbidi  bona  fides  waa  one.  Justinian*  required  a 
bona  Mm  in  the  eaae  of  a  thirty-year  prcsoriptio ; 
tot  this  was  no  new  rule,  except  so  far  as  the  pos- 
aessor  claimed  the  benefit  of  usucapio  ;  and  as  the 
long!  teniporis  prmscriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  Mea,  aa  a  eondition  of  praaeriptiob  went 
with  it  1  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  80  years; 
b  It  to  this  ilicre  were  many  e.\ceptions 

'ITie  source.^  on  the  .snhject  of  pra;soriplio  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Brinkmann'siiu/i/u^uniM  JKrw  Ronuim, 
and  MOhleohraiA'a  Doetriw  Pwitttvum^  4  361 
and  ^  481,  on  the  distinction  being  ultimately  abol- 
ished between  pnpscriptio  and  usucapio.  —  Savig- 
ny.  Si/'drm  'Us  h'ruttisi-n  Rom.  Rcchls,  vol.  V.,  from 
whom  this  outline  is  taken.    Vid.  also  L'sdcapio. 

Prcscriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  |4ead- 
ings,  which  Gaius  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
■jme.'  These  pra?scriptiones  were  pro  actore,  and 
not  pro  reo  ,  and  an  example  will  explain  the  term 
It  ollen  happens  that  an  obiigaiio  is  such  that  a 
•MUi  ia  bound  lo  another  to  do  certain  aeta  at 


I.  (CoiL  Th«od.,  IT.,  tit.  14.— Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  30.  ».  3.)— t. 
iCod.,  vii.,  tit.  40,  •.  1.}— ».  ilMt.,  IT.,  tit.  19.^-4.  (Cod.,  vii., 


tain  tiroes,  aa,  for  instance,  yearly,  half  yearly,  ci 

montlily  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
he  an  e.xamplo.  .\i  the  close  of  any  of  these  cer- 
tain periods,  the  party  to  whom  the  obligatio  waa 
due  might  sue  for  what  waa  due,  but  not  lor  what 
waa  not  dae,  tiioogh  an  obligatio  waa  oontraeted  aa 
to  future  lime.  When  a  debt  had  become  due  in 
eunsequence  of  an  obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be 
a  priKstatio,  or  it  was  said  "  lUiquid  jam  prmotan 
oportet:"  when  the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  prea- 
tatio  was  not  doe,  it  was  "futurm  fr^staiio,*'  or  it 
was  said  ^*pr<tslatio  adhuc  nulla  est."  If  then  the 
plaintiff  wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was 
due,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  following  praescrip- 
tio :  "  Ea  res  agatur  cujm  ret  iitM  fmL"^  The 
name  of  praescriptiones,  observea  Oaioa,  ia  iinini- 
festly  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
prefixed  (praescribuntur)  to  the  formula;,  that  is, 
they  came  before  the  intentio.  In  the  lime  of 
(Jams  the  priescripliones  were  only  used  by  the 
actor ;  hut  formerly  they  were  also  used  in  faToar 
of  a  defendant  (reus),  as  in  the  following  instance  : 
**  Ea  reaagatur  quod  prajudicium  hereditalt  nnn  Aai,'' 
whieh  in  the  lime  of  Gains  was  lurnt-d  niin  a  kind 
of  exceptio  or  answer,  when  the  pclitor  hcrcditatis, 
by  using  a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging 
the  question  of  the  hereditas  (aim  petUor,  <(«... 
prajttdieium  kereditati  fariai').   ( Vid.  PKi«jumcit;M.) 

.Savij^ny  nhows  that,  in  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, pra;seriplio  and  exceptio  are  identical,  and  that 
either  term  can  be  used  indifferently.  He  oh- 
servea,  that  the  pmeriptiones  which  in  the  old  form 
of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formula  for 

the  benefit  of  ttic  defendant,  were  properly  i.  xc'p- 
iiones,  and  il  was  merely  an  accidental  mailer  that 
certain  exceptions  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usaal  practice.  Subeequently,  as  ap- 
pears from  Oaius,  only  the  prarscriptiones  pro  aetoro 
were  prchxed  lo  the  formula ;  and  those  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  the  end,  and  still  retained,  thoo^ 
improperly,  the  name  of  pr»acriptionea.  Tbua  ex- 
ceptio and  pr«scriptio  came  to  be  used  as  eqoiTa* 
lent  terms,  a  circninstance  to  wliicli  the  disuse  of 
Ihe  ordo  judiciorum  eoniributed.  Vet,  in  the  case 
of  particular  exceptiones.  one  or  other  of  the  names 
was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscnminate  employ- 
ment  of  them  waa  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par- 
ticular case.s,  is  easily  explained :  thus,  the  doli 
and  rei  jiidieata;  exceptiones  were  always  at  the 
end  of  the  fumuila,  and  the  temporis  and  Ibri  prae- 
scriptiones in  eartier  tlmea  were  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning Savigny  ad(!s,  that  in  modern  times  prae- 
striiitKi  has  acquired  Ihe  sense  of  usucapion,  but 
tli:s  IS  ri(  v<  r  the  sense  of  the  word  pra-scriptio  in 
the  Roman  law.  Though  exceptio  and  prsscriplio 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent,  yet  neither  exceptio' 
nor  praescriptio  is  used  in  ihe  sense  of  temporis 
praRScripliu  without  the  addition  of  the  words  tent 
[•oris,  temporalis,  tngnita  annorum,  die  * 

PK.f:sEs.  ( r.,i.  PKoviNCLt.) 

PR-ESUL.    (I'lJ.  S»Lii  ) 

PK^TEKITl    SENATCKRES.     (Fad.  iNoTA 

CcNsoKiA.  p.  66a.) 

PR.ETEXT.V.  {Vid.TooK.) 
PR.fnK.\TA'TA  FA'BULA.    {Vid.  CowxDU, 

p.  :iO(t.) 

PiLCTOR.  According  lo  Cicero,*  prater  waa 
a  title  which  designated  tiie  consols  as  the  leaders 

of  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  he  considers  the 
word  to  contain  the  same  elemental  parts  as  the 
verbyrwtrv.  Theperiodandolliceoftlie  command 

1.  (Ci>m[<«rc  Cir.,  Dr  Or.,  i.,  37.)— S.  (C'cmpve  Oaiu*  — lha 
10,  tit.  t,  •.  1.1—3.  (SaTigay,  Sertoli,  dee.  iv.,  W ;  lO.H 

MM 
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PRiETOR. 


PILCTOKlANI. 


il  Um  conmite  mi^t  appra|iriatety  be  eaUed  pnato- 
rinm.*  Pnetor  was  also  a  title  of  offlee  amon^  the 

Latins. 

The  til  at  proetor  specially  so  called  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  year  B.C.  366,  and  he  was  chosen  only 
fhiai  the  patnciana,  who  had  this  new  office  crea- 
ted as  a  Rind  of  indemnification  to  themselves  for 

being  compHlptl  to  sharp  thr-  consulsliip  with  the 
plebeians  *  No  plcbfian  pra'tor  was  appointed  till 
the  year  13. C.  337  The  prittor  was  cdled  OOlk^ 
oonaulibus,  and  was  elected  with  the  same  toapioes 
at  the  comitia  centuriata. 

The  pfiftorship  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  functions  of  the  prstor 
Jut  in  vrbe  dtr.cre,*  jura  rciUcre*)  were  8  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  consuls,  wlio,  according  lothe 
iMssage  of  Cicoro  above  referred  to,  were  lUSO  call- 
ed judiccs  a  juiiieaiulo  The  pra'tor  sometimes 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  slate ;  and  while  the 
eomids  were  absent  with  the  armies,  he  mtereised 
their  functions  within  the  eity  }h'  was  a  magis- 
tratus  curiili.s,  and  he  had  the  au(H  ruim,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  one  of  the  magistratus  majores  :  but 
he  owed  respect  and  obedience  to  the  oonsals.* 
His  insignia  of  oflloe  were  six  lictors,  wlienoe  he  te 
calletl  by  Polybiiis  fiyefiuv  or  erpaTTjybt  i^am7ieKV(, 
and  sometimes  simply  *fa:rcJ,f«wf.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, the  prajtor  had  only  two  lictors  in  Rome.*  The 
praetorship  was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  appears  fhmi  Livy. 

In  the  year  l\  C  216  another  praitor  was  ap- 
pomtcd,  whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
in  matters  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  pcregrini 
and  Roman  citizens;  and, accordingly,  he  was  call- 
ed pranor  peregrinus.'  The  other  pra?tor  was  then 
called  praior  iirl)anns  "yin  jus  niter  circ.t  dtcit," 
and  sometimes  suiiply  praetor  urbanus  and  prstor 
ttrbis.  Tlie  two  prntors  determined  by  lot  which 
functions  they  should  respectively  exercise  If  ei- 
ther of  them  was  at  the  liead  of  the  army,  the  other 
prrlVinnod  ail  the  duties  of  tiotti  uiltiin  the  city. 
Soineimkes  the  military  impcrium  of  a  prstor  was 
prolonged  for  a  eeeond  year.  When  the  territories 
of  the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  pra*tors  were  made.  Thus,  two  pra'tors 
were  created  B  (  227,  for  the  administration  of 
Sicily  and  Sardmia,  and  two  more  were  added  when 
the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed,  B.C.  197. 
When  there  were  six  prjftors,  two  stayed  in  the 
nty,  and  the  other  four  went  abroad.  The  senate 
tetermined  their  provmces,  which  were  distributed 
among  them  by  lot.*  AAer  the  dischaige  of  his 
judieial  Ibnctions  in  the  city,  a  praetor  often  had  the 
administration  of  a  province,  with  the  tiilc  uf  pro- 
prajtor.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  pra-tors  to 
eight,  which  Julius  Cesar  raised  saocessively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Augustus,  after 
aevenl  ehanges,  fixed  the'  number  at  twelve.  Un- 
der  Tiberius  there  were  sixteen  Two  praetors 
were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  matters  relating  to 
fideicommissa  when  the  hosiness  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law  had  become  considerable  ;  but  Titus 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  Nerva  added  a 
p.'it  tor  for  tlie  decision  of  matters  betweeu  the  fiscus 
and  mdividuals.  "  Thus,"  says  Pomponius,  speak- 
ing uf  his  own  time.  "  eighteen  prvtors  administer 
jnatice  (;u«  dkunt)  in  the  slate."*  M  Aureliiis, 
BOOOrding  to  Capitolmus.'*  appointed  a  pra-ior  for 
matters  relating  to  lutela,  which  must  have  taken 
place  after  Pomponius  wrote.  (Kid.  VkKv%cTM.) 
The  main  duties  of  the  praters  were  judicial,  and 
it  appears  that  it  was  found  necessary  Ihmi  time 


to  time  to  increase  their  nnmher.  and  to  assign  !• 
them  special  departn>ents  of  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Hie  prBtor  urbanus  was  apecially  named  pnetor 
and  hewastlwflnt  fai  rank.  Hte  dntien  eftntned 
him  to  Rome,  as  is  hnplied  bv  the  name,  and  be 
could  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  days  at  a  lime.  It 
was  piirt  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  ludi  .\polU- 
nares.  He  was  also  the  diief  magistrate  for  the 
administration  of  joetiee.  and  to  the  edicts  of  the 
successive  prjrtnrs  the  Roman  law  owes  in  a  great 
degree  its  development  and  improvement.  Both 
the  j)ra'tor  urbanus  and  the  prvtor  peregrinns  had 
the  jus  edicendi,'  and  their  fluKtions  in  this  re- 
apeet  do  not  appear  to  have  been  Ifanited  on  the  es. 
tablishment  of  the  imperial  power,  though  it  must 
have  l>een  gradually  restricted  as  the  practicn  of 
imperial  constitutions  and  roaciiipla  beeuae  oeah 
mon.  ( Vid,  Edictom.) 

The  chief  judicid  ftinetions  of  the  pnetor  in  citI 
matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  (  Vid.  Jmni  ) 
It  was  only  lu  the  case  of  interdicts  that  he  deci- 
ded in  a  summary  way.  ( VU.  IfmaDicnrw.) 
ceedinga  before  the  pnaUH*  wees  le^toioally  said  to 
be  in  jure. 

The  praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
matters.  These  were  the  auaestioncs  perpetue,*  or 
the  trials  for  repetunds,  anmittts,  majestas,  and  pec- 
ulatus,  wtiich,  when  there  were  six  prwtors.  were 
assigned  to  four  out  of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to 
these  qiLTstiones  those  of  falsum,  de  sicariis  el  vene- 
ficis,  and  de  parricidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added 
two,  or,  aooording  to  some  accoorta,  four  prKtors, 
for  the  accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writers 
do  not  agree  on  this  point  *  On  thes«3  occasions 
the  praetor  presided,  but  a  body  of  judicesdetennl*- 
ed  by  a  majority  of  votes  the  condemnation  or  ae> 
quittal  of  the  aeeuaed.  ( Kid.  Jomeiim.) 

The  praetor,  when  he  administered  justice,  sat  on 
a  sella  curulis  in  a  tribunal,  which  was  that  part 
of  the  court  which  was  a])pro(irialed  to  the  prvtor 
and  his  assessors  and  friends,  and  is  oppoeed  to  the 
sobsellia,  or  part  ooeupied  by  the  judices,  and  oth- 
ern  who  were  present  ♦  But  the  praetor  could  do 
many  ministerial  acts  out  of  court,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed,  e  piano  or  ex  ttquo  loco,  whidi  teims  wn 
opposed  to  <  tnlmmU  or  cs  tmpawre  loco  .•  for  in- 
stance, he  eonid,  in  certain  cases,  give  validity  to 
the  act  of  manumission  when  lie  was  out  of  do(n% 
as  on  his  road  to  the  bath  or  to  the  tiieatre.* 

The  pnptors  existed  with  varying  numbers  to  a 
late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  still  ioiiB- 
dictio.* 

The  functions  of  the  prajtors,  as  before  observed, 
were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should  be 
completed  1^  n  nftrenee  to  Eoictok.  iHraanm.  Jo- 

DBZ,  JoBianiOTtO,  MaOISTIATOS,  Provinti  «      To  the 

anthorfties  referred  to  under  Edictum  may  be  ad- 
ded, "  Die  Prdlonschen  Edicte  der  RbnUTt  4*., 
D  Kduard  Srhradcr,  Weimar.  1816." 
PK-i:  ro  H  I.\  A  CTIO.    ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
PR.«T0'RIA  COHORS.    ( V,d.  Pr^toruxi  ) 
PR.CTORIA'NI,  sc.  mi/i/M.  or  Fratuna  Cokit- 
(ca,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustu.s  to  pro- 
tect his  person  and  his  power,  and  called  by  tha* 
name  in  imitation  of  the  fr^ttoria  ctharw,  or  seled 
troop,  which  attended  tfie  person  of  the  pr.Ttor  or 
general  of  the  Roman  army  '    This  cohort  is  said 
to  have  been  first  formed  by  Scipio  Africanus  out 
of  the  bravest  troops,  whom  be  exempted  from  all 
other  dntiee  except  guarding  hie  person,  and  ta 

ran  in  the  emit 


whom  he  gave  sijdbldpay  ;*  but  OTOn 


1.  (Li»..Tni..  II.>-2.  Li»..ri.,  4a;  rii.,  I.)— 3.  (Lif.. 
H.)— 4.  (Lm..  ti  .  1.^—5  (Pc.lvb..  xniii,.  I.)— 0.  (ClHOriaiU. 

U)is.  1.  Ht.  J,  ».  3*  )-10  (M.  Aat ,  w  10  ) 


1.  (Oiioi,  i.. «.)-«.  (Cic  Brat.,  c.  S7.)-3.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  41.- 
DwD  CMfc.  xlii..  5l.)-4.  (Cic.,  Brai.,8l.>-«.  <0«iu,  L.  Ml) 
(Cod.,»n.,  tit.  <»,    17  i  T.,  Ut.7i,«.        7.  (S^nat,  C«. 
W.-Cie.,  CM.,  ii.,  11.-CH.,  B  Odl., U^y-^  (Fmw;*.  v 
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Uniea  it"  the  Republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
nave  betn  attended  by  a  select  troop.'  In  the  time 
•jf  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the  praetorian  co- 
horta  was  greatly  tncreaaed,'  bv.*.  the  establish- 
iMiit  of  them  as  a  aeparate  ibrce  waa  owing  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of 
nine*  or  ten  cohorts,*  each  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were  chostin  only 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  an- 
eient  Latiom,  and  the  eU  eoloiiies,*  hut  afterward 
from  MLiordonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also  •  Au- 
gustus, m  accordance  wilh  his  general  policy  of 
SToiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
ontjr  titoee  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dia- 
pened  flie  remafaider  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  rta> 
ly.*  Tiberius,  however,  under  pn'tenoe  of  intro- 
ducing a  stricter  disciphnc  among  them,  assemUed 
them  all  at  Home  in  a  permanent  camp,  which  was 
strongly  fortified."  Their  number  was  increased 
by  Vitellins  to  sixteen  cohorts,  or  16,000  men.* 

The  pra  tnrians  were  distinguished  by  double  pay 
and  especial  pririlegea.  Their  tenn  of  service  was 
origiaaUjr  fixed  1^  Aognstos  at  twelve  yann,**biit 
was  afterward  inerea»ed  to  siscteen  yem ;  and 
when  they  had  served  their  time,  eaeh  soldier  r»> 
ceived  20,000  sesten-f.s  "  thr  pra  torians  seem 
tu  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions  in  the 
regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dio"  that  they 
had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a  vitis  {fiuCdo^)  like 
the  centurions.  The  prwtorians,  however,  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  and. 
like  the  janizaries  at  Constantinople,  frequently 
deposed  and  dented  emperors  according  to  theur 
pleasure.  Even  the  moot  powerful  of  the  emper- 
ors were  o!)liged  to  court  their  favour;  and  they 
always  obiain'd  a  liberal  (tonation  upon  the. acces- 
sion of  each  emperor.  ARer  the  death  of  Pcrtinax 
(A.D.  103)  th^  even  ofTered  the  empire  for  sale, 
"Which  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianas but 
upoti  the  accession  of  Severus  in  the  same  year 
they  wore  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  banished 
fimo  the  eity.**  The  emperors,  however,  could 
not  dispense  with  criiards,  and  accordingly  the  prae- 
torians were  rt  stured  on  a  new  model  by  Severus. 
and  increased  to  four  tnucs  thc^r  ancient  number. 
Instead  of  being  levied  in  Italy.  Macedonia,  Nori- 
enm,  or  Spain,  as  Ibrmerly,  ttie  best  stddiers  were 
now  draughted  from  all  the  legions  nn  the  fron- 
tiers, so  that  the  praitorian  coliorlsi  now  formed 
the  bravest  troops  of  the  Empire.'*  Dioclesian  re- 
duced their  numbers  and  aboliahed  their  priviie> 
ges  ;■■  they  were  still  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome, 
but  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  emperor's  per- 
son, as  he  never  resided  m  the  capital  Tlieir 
mmdMrs  were  again  increased  by  Maxentius,  but 
after  his  defeat  by  Constantine,  A.D.  313,  they 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  the  latter,  their  fbrtn 
fied  camp  destroyed,  anti  those  wlio  had  not  per* 
iahed  m  the  battle  between  Constantme  and  Max- 
esthw  were  diapoaed  among  the  legions.'^  The 
new  foim  of  govenmient  established  by  Constan- 
tine did  not  require  audi  a  body  of  troops,  and,  ac- 
cordiufjly.  they  were  never  revived.  Tlie  emper- 
or's body-guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  domes- 
tic, hone  and  foot  under  two  eomites.  and  of  the 
proteetores.** 

I.  (Lit.,  ii.,  20.)— S.  (Appmn,  Bell.  Cir..  iii.,  (57.— Id.  ib.,  v.,  3.) 
S.  (Tacil..  Ann.,  it.,  3.— bud.,  Octav.,  49.) — 4.  (Dion  Cmj.,  Iv., 
«.)— 5.  (Tarit  .  1.  c— Id.,  lliil..  i.,  84  )— 6.  .Dion  Caw..  Imv., 
I  )— 7.  (Suot  ,  Ortav.,  49.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ir.,  2  — Sui  t.,  Tib., 
n  -DhHi  C-.ua  .  19.)— 9.  (Tarit..  Hiil.,ii.,  93  )  — Id.  (I)ion 
CiKi.  .  IV  .  'i.-).^^!  1.  il.l..  lv.,23.— T»c«t..  Ann.,  i..  17. 1—1-2. 
M.I  — 13.  (Dhiii  Ch%:.  Iixiii.,  II.— Span.,  Julian.,  2  — Iltrodian  , 
A.,  7  )— 14.  (Dii»n  Cium.,  luiv.,  I.)— 15.  (Dion  Cima.,  Ixxir.,  i.— 
Hcnxlibn..  Ill ,  13.)- in.  (Aural.  VJc-»  Do  C«a..  39.)— 17.  (Zwi- 
OMHiii..  I7.-Aarcl  V xt  .  D«  Cn,, «S>>lflL  (CoA^ lii,,  HI.  17 
Thacd.,  *  .,  tit.  31.) 


The  coirmianders  of  the  pis'toriar.s  were  cabe€ 
"PujKrzcn  PBi«TOKm,  whose  duties,  powers,  Ac 
.'.re  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PIL£TO  KIUM  was  the  name  of  the  general's 
tejit  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  caDed  becinae  flis 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  original- 
ly praetor,  and  not  consul.  (V'ld.  Castra,  p.  220.) 
The  officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  the  pra- 
tariumt  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  caUed 
by  the  same  name.*  The  word  was  also  used  in 
several  other  significations,  which  were  derived 
from  the  original  one.  Thus  the  residence  of  a 
governor  of  a  province  was  called  the  pralmium;* 
and  the  aame  name  waa  also  given  to  any  lai;^ 
house  or  pilaee.*  The  camp  oftbepratorian  troops 
at  Rome,  and  frequently  the  prstorian  troops  them 
selves,  were  called  by  this  name.   '  W  PsiETORi 

*^p1u'ndium.  iva.  ccEw*.  p.  274.) 

•PRASITE8  LAPIS  {wpaeiTTi^  ;^dof)  "the  Frw 
of  Jameson  and  Protium  of  Kirwan.  It  is  a  sub- 
species of  quarts,  and,  as  Cleaveland  remarks, 
usually  of  a  leek  or  dark  olive  colour.    It  is  a 

em,  as  Sir  J.  .Uill  says,  of  the  lower  daaa,  and  is 
own  by  onr  jewellers  by  the  name  of  root  of  emp 
emld.  De  Laet  states  thtt  the  j^naimpamt  iS  s 
gem  of  greater  value."* 

*FHLA8lUM  (npaaiov),  a  name  applied  to  more 
than  one  apeeies  of  the  Jfarrittom,  L.,  or  fih>i»- 
honnd.* 

*PRASOCU'RIS  (TTpaariKOVfii^),  a  species  of  larva 
or  caterpillar  noticed  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastoa, 
and  Athenteua.  Stackhouae  relbn  it  to  the  Gisuz 
piOMinM,  or  Lady-cow.* 

♦PRASON  (rr/xiCTov),  the  Leek,  or  Allium  porrum. 
L.    (V^irf.  Aluum.)' 

PKECA'RIUM.    ( V,d.  IsTEiiDicTOM,  p.  644.) 

PRELUM  or  PRJSLUM  is  a  part  of  a  press 
used  by  the  ancients  in  makmg  wine,  olive  oil,  and 
paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  turcular,  and 
the  prclinn  was  that  part  which  was  either  screw 
cd  or  knocked  down  upon  the  things  to  be  pressed, 
in  order  to  sqneese  out  the  last  jnieee.*  Some- 
times, however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used  as 
convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead  of 
the  whole.  .\s  rri.'ar(l.s  the  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  shoidd  be  remembered  that  they  were  first  trod- 
den with  the  feet ;  bnt  as  thb  process  did  not  presa 
out  all  the  juice  of  the  grap)es,  they  were  after- 
ward, with  their  stalks  and  peel.s  (gcopi  el  folliculi), 
put  under  the  prelum.'  Cato"  advised  his  coun- 
trymen always  to  make  the  prelum  of  the  wood  of 
btaek  maple  (e«rptfit»  atra).  After  all  the  juice 
was  pressed  out  of  the  grapes,  fhcy  were  collected 
in  casks,  water  was  poured  upon  them,  and  alter 
standing  a  night  they  were  pressed  again.  The  li- 
quor thua  obtained  was  called  lora ;  itwaapreaerr* 
ed  in  casks,  and  was  used  as  a  drink  for  woikmen 
during  the  winter."  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil  and  in  the  manu^ture 
of  paper,  see  Flm.,  H.  If,,  xr.,  1 ;  xiii.,  Vk-JOo- 
lum.,  xii^  50. 

♦PRESTER  (irpijarnp  )   ( Vid.  Dipsas.) 

PRIMICE'RIUS,  a  name  given  to  various  ofTi- 
cers  and  dignitaries  under  tiie  later  Roman  Empire, 
is  explained  by  Suidas"  to  be  the  person  who  hold* 
the  first  rank  in  anything.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful :  it  is  supposed  that  a  |)erson  waa 


1.  (I.i»..  XXX..  S.)— a.  (Cic.  in  V«rr.,  tl.,  28  ;  v..  3*.- St. 
John,  xviu..  an,  .13.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Octar..  73.— Id.,  Ciil.,  37.— Jut., 

i.  ,  74.— UiR.  W,  tit.  IB,  i.  198  )-4  (Thoophnut.,  De  Lapid.jC- 
65.— liiU.  ad  AJaiMs,  Afi"  n'"  .  «  v.)— 5.  (Th(«ophrJuit.,  H 
P.,  VI  .  I.— Diotcor.,  111.,  109.)— 0  {Ari»t«^t..  H.  A.,  t.,  17.— Th» 
ophrmit.,  II.  P.,  VII.,  3.— Adnina,  Append.,  i.  v.)- 7,  (Theof.liiiut. 

ii.  P.,  Tii.,  1.)— 8.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.,  George  ii.,  848,— Viifuv.,  »i. 

'VwrtD,  De  iU  Roat.,  i.,  M.  Cols— lis,  sa., 
(D»  IU        SI.)— II.  (Vam,  L  e.)— IS.  %  v.) 
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auied  prtMueenu*  because  hn  name  stood  fintt  io 
the  wax  {cera),  that  is,  the  tablet  made  of  wax, 

which  contained  a  list  of  persons  of  any  rank. 

The  word  primiccnus  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  applied  to  the  person  who  was  at  the  head 
of  any  department  of  the  state  or  aimy,  bat  also 
to  the  one  second  in  command  or  aathority,  as, 

for  instance,  tlie  pnmircnus  sacri  cuhiculi.  was 
antler  pritjmttut  aacn  cubicuU.  {Ytd.  VuMron- 
no* )  Various  primioerii  are  mentioned,  as  the 
frivmcerius  dattusticorum  and  pnUdtntm,*  jicAriem* 
mensontm*  notariorum,*  dec. 

PRIMIPILA'RIS.    {V,d.  Cbnturio.) 
PKIMIPrmS.   {Vtd.  CsMTOBio.)  ^ 
PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS.   ( Vid.  Eqimrss,  p. 
418.) 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.    f  Virf.  Sknatos.) 
PRI.NCll'F.S     (Vtd.  Armv.  Roman,  p.  103.) 
PiUNCI'PIA,  PJUNCIPA'US  VIA.   (  VU,  Cas- 

TMA.) 

*PRIN08  (TT/xVor),  "  the  Quercut  cocci/era  or 
Quereus  itez**  (which  would  ap|)ear  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  si)ecic8).  "  The  kokko^,  Vermes,  or 
Scarlet-grain,  is  produced  on  this  tree  by  a  certain 
dass  of  insects.*** 

•PRISTIS  (irptOTic),  the  Squalus  Pristis,  L.,  or 
Prttlis  antifjuvrum,  L.,  the  Sawfish,  a  largo  fish  of 
the  Shark  tribe  * 
PRIVILE'GIUM.  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  681 ) 
nPOArOFEl'AS  rPA*H  {npoayuyelac  ypa^),  a 
pro-secution  against  those  persons  who  performed 
the  degrading  office  of  piiupii  or  procurers  (jrAooyt*- 
yot).  ay  the  law  of  Solon,  the  heaviest  puniaoment 
(ra/i^iora  iirtr^ftta)  wa»  inllicted  on  siieh  a  person 
(Mv  Ttf  tkti9tpev  iratia  ywa'tKa  npoayuyivarj') 
According  to  Plutarch,'  a  penally  of  twenty  dr.tchms 
was  imposed  for  the  same  offence  To  reconcile 
this  Statement  with  that  of  iEschines,  we  may  sup- 
pose with  Platner*  that  the  law  mentioned  by  Pin- 
tarc'i  applied  only  to  proetitutes.  An  example  of  a 
nan  m\  tc  death  for  taking'  an  Olynthian  girl  to  a 
irothel  ( tTTjffttf  tT^  o'lKittiaToi)  occurs  in  Dioarchu8.>* 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  t>y  Hyperides  k-ni  irpoayu- 
yiif^  is  mentioned  by  Pollux.  •»  A  charge  (probably 
false)  was  brought  against  Aspasia  of  getting  free- 
bom  women  into  her  lnmx  lor  the  iibc  ut  Peri- 
cles.'* In  connexion  with  this  subject,  see  the  }-/w- 
4ai  ETAIPHZEOZ,  and  ♦eOPAZ  TON  EABT- 
0EP12N.'» 

PROB'OLE  [npoCn'/.ji),  an  accusation  of  a  crim- 
mal  nature,  preferred  before  the  peoplt;  of  Athens 
in  aasembly,  with  a  Ticw  to  obtam  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  ebaqp  before  a  jndieid  tribunal. 
It  may  lie  compared  in  this  one  resfn  ct  (viz.,  that 
It  was  a  prelniunary  step  to  a  inure  formal  trial) 
with  our  application  for  a  criminal  information, 
^ough  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
feeding  there  is  not  much  resemhlanee.  The  irpo- 
<o?.7/  was  rtvserved  for  those  i-ascs  where  the  pub- 
jc  had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  tiie  sta- 
tion, power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proceed  m 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  atithorbsed  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assemhiy  In  this  point  it 
diflered  from  the  tiaayyiXiat  that  in  the  latter  the 
people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronounce  final 
jtutoment,  or  to  direct  wme  peenliar  method  of 
trial:  whereas  in  the  tvo^SoX?,  after  the  judgment 
of  the  a^s.seml)ly,  the  partii  s  proct  eded  to  trial  in 
the  usual  manner.    The  ctjurl  lK.'lore  whom  they 


appealed,  however  influenced  they  might  be  oy  tof 
prtrjudiaum  of  the  people,  were  uiider  no  legal  <nm- 
pulbion  to  abide  by  their  decision  ;  and,  on  the  cith- 
er hand,  it  IS  not  improbable  that,  if  the  pcofte  i» 
fused  to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  complain 
ant,  he  might  still  proceed  against  his  adversary  bj 
a  ypa<f>f/  or  a  private  action,  according  to  tho  na- 
ture of  tlie  case.' 

The  cases  to  which  the  Kpo6o3uj  was  appM 
were  complaints  agauut  magistrates  for  ondal 
misconduct  or  oppression ;  against  those  public  i*^ 
formers  and  mischief-makers  who  were  called  omr*- 
ipuvrni ;  against  those  who  outraginl  public  decency 
at  the  religious  festivals;  and  against  all  sueh  sa, 
by  evil  practiees,  eidiiUted  disafibetion  to  the  state.* 

With  respect  to  mapistrales.'  Jv-Iibmann  think* 
I  that  the  Tcpo6o?.ai  could  only  Ix"  brought  agaiUKt 
them  at  those  iitixttporoviai  which  were  held  xi 
the  first  Kvpia  hutk^oia  ia  egery  Piytanea,  when  the 
peofde  impiirsd  hito  the  eondvet  fif  magistratea, 
with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  office  or  depose 
them,  according  to  their  dest'rts.  An  example  ol 
magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in  Demosth.,  c. 
Theocr.t  1330.  The  people  (says  Scheiiiaim)  oonU 
not  proceed  to  the  hrixeiponvia  except  on  the  o«i»> 
plaint  {npoSo'Xri)  of  some  individual ;  the  deposed 
magistrate  was  afterward  brought  to  trial.  If  the 
accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  matter  far- 
ther.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  auihsriQr 
for  limiting  the  irpo6oXiu  against  magistmles  t» 
tlicse  partii'ular  cKTasions  ;  and  other  writenhttSS 
not  agreed  with  Schomann  on  this  ixiint.* 

An  example  of  a  npoCftX^  sycophanta  is 

that  which  the  peoole,  diacovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  derai  the  generals  who  gained 
the  'i)atllc  of  .\r^inu.'ia>,  din  cu  d  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusers.*  Another  occurs  in  Lysias,* 
where  the  words  ovMfMvv  hnanec  itei  Iv  ry  di/t^ 
Kai  iv  rv  dixaanipii^  evKo^vriof  Kareyvure,  describe 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  this  method  of  prosecn- 
tion.' 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  clandestine 
ly,  and  those  who  were  guUty  of  peculation  or  eB> 
bezzlemeiit  of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to  a 
TTpo6o>.r/.  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  r°ferr*^' J  lo 
by  Demosthenes,  r.  Mid  .  r>>^  ' 

But  the  irpoCoX^  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Midias,  is  that  which  was  brougtitfor  misbehaviour 
at  public  festival.s  We  learn  from  the  laws  cited 
in  that  speech.'  that  TrpodoAai  were  enjoined  against 
any  persons  who,  at  the  Dionysian,  Thargehan,  or 
Eleusinian  festival  (and  tiie  same  enactment  waa 
probably  extended  to  other  festivals),  had  hscn 
guilty  of  such  an  offence  as  would  fall  within  the 
destrription  ot'untOiia  rtpl  ioprtjv.  A  not  or  dtstUliK 
ance  during  the  ceremony,  an  assault,  or  othev 
gross  insuk  or  outrage,  eenmtitted  upon  any  of  tfw 
pcrfnrriier;^  or  spectators  of  the  games,  whether  cit- 
liten  or  lortnj,Mier,  and  even  upon  a  -slave,  much 
more  upon  a  magistrate  or  oflScer  engaged  in  super* 
intending'  ihe  performanoe;  an  attempt  to  imprann 
by  legal  process,  and  even  a  levying  of  execution 
upon  the  gmxls  of  a  debtor  durini,'  the  continuance 
of  the  festival.  wa:t  held  to  be  a  profanation  uf  its 
sanctity,  and  to  subject  the  elfender  to  the  penaltict 
of  these  statutes.  For  any  snch  offence  oomplaint 
was  to  be  made  to  the  prytanes  (t.  t.,  the  pmedriX 
who  were  to  bring  forward  the  charge  at  an  assem- 
bly lo  be  held  soon  ;ifler  the  festival  in  the  theatre 


I.  (Flattipr,  I'toc.  onJ  Kl.,  i  ,  383.)— 9.  (Ilarporr.  anJ  S^l^ 
«.  V.  Kiimxriporoi'/a. — Pollui,  Knuiii.,  viii  ,46.  —  .EsiiL.U* 
Fills.  LvM.,  47.— linicr.,T»Yi{  aurii.,  344,  cJ.  aieph.) — 3.  (l>«  t<^ 
Mill..  231.)— «.  {PlUiier,  Pn»c.  und  Kl ,  i.,  3s3.— Meiar,  Att 
I'n--.,  873.)— ».  (X«R ,  Hell.,  i ,  7.  ♦  39.)— «.  {c  A«ant,,  IJ 
td.  Sieph.)— 11.  (Ooum.,  m.^lt;  )— IS.  (Plut.,  Pfricl.,  M<->At-  i  Staph.)-?.  (IcMn-t  ^  tM-l— 8-  (Schta^L 
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I.  (Cud.,  111.,  tit.  17. 1.  a.)— a,  (Cotl.,  XI  .  til.  9,  «  2  )— 3.  (CtK)., 
ill..  III.  38,  1.  1.)— I.  (Cud.,  xii,  ht.  7.)— 5.  iTl,.  i|.lir.i»t ,  II. 
P  ,  I.,  6,  9.—  Ill  il>.,  111.,  3.— Ad»m«,  Append.,  «.  v.j  -0.  ( Armlnl  , 
H.  A.,  VI.,  (.i;».  li.,  r.  Tiuiiirrh.,  3,26.  td.  Stf|.h.)^>, 

(Sol..  23.)-«.  (l-roc.  und  Klag^  «.,  210.)— 10.  (c.  DemoHh..  S3, 
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•f  fltcchi  s.    The  defendant  was  to  be  produevd  '  on  the  occasion  of  the  sccont  Persian  invasion; 

and  also  the  envoys  whom  tbc  Greeks  agreed  to 
send  annually  to  Ftataea  *  The  word  is  atoo  uaed, 
like  viiuoipv^.aKFr,  to  dfiiotp  ati  oli<:an"liieal  body,  in 
whom  the  govt  rniiu  nt  of  a  slate  was  vested,  or 
who  at  least  exorcised  a  controlling  power  over  the 
senate  and  popular  assemUiea.  Such  were  the 
sixty  senators  of  Cnidos ;  and  a  similar  body  ap> 
pcarf?  to  have  existed  at  Mcgara.  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  perio<i,  tlic  got- 
emment  became  oligarchical  before  the  beginning 
Platner*  and  Scbomann*  auppoae  that  by  theae  |  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war.*  A  body  of  men  called 
worda  the  prytanes  are  eonunanded  to  bring  befbre  I  iep68oo!iot  were  appointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end 


the  assembly.  Both  parties  were  heard,  and 
then  the  people  proceeded  to  vote  by  ahoiw  of  hands, 
lliose  who  TOted  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  were 
said  KaraxetpoTovtiv,  'hose  who  were  against  it 
nmxeiporoveiv.  The  complainant  was  said  Tzpo- 
6aiUeo0at  rov  uAikovvto^  and  the  people,  if  they  con> 
deraned  him,  wpoKaTa-jrvafBtMu.*^ 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
jwing  words  in  the  law  above  referred  to:  ru( 
n'X>6o?.a(  taptidiAt'iTuaav  oaai  uv laj  eKTeTia^tvat  uoiv 


the  people  those  complaints  for  which  satisfaction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prosecu- 
tor ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be  le- 
gal, Phrtna^  reto  to  Demnrtbenes.  c  Mid.,  663, 
MS;  to  whieh  we  may  add  the  cireumrtanee  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compron.^sed  his 
charge  against  Midias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier* 
explains  it  thus:  that  the  prytanes  (or,  rather,  the 
piraedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people  all  the 
irpoSoXai,  except  those  of  a  trifling  character,  for 
u  hii'h  tin  V  were  themselves  empowered  to  imiMJ.-ie 
a  tine.    (.\s  to  the  powf  of  fining,  sec  Alt.  Froc., 


of  the  Sicilian  war,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  [Aiblic 
safety.  Thucydides*  calls  them  upj(r,v  riia  npea- 
6vTip(jv  avSpuv,  einvec  i^i  tOv  mt»6mu»  uf  uv  koi- 
pocTf  npo6ov?jvaovat.  Tney  Were  ten  in  number.* 
Whether  their  appointment  arose  out  of  any  con- 
certed plan  for  nvrrturnin};  the  constitution,  is 
doubtful.  The  ostensible  object,  at  least,  was  differ* 
ent ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for  defend- 
ing their  country  and  prosecuting  the  war  appear 
to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorouM.  Their  author- 
ity did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year  ;  for  a  year 
and  a  half  after'vard  Pisander  and  his  coUeaguea 


34. )  If  we  snppoee  thr  MAiptaint  to  take  the  name ;  established  the  OMmeil  of  Poor  Hundred,  by  wlikli 
o(npo6oA^  upon  its  b"  .ig  presented  to  the  procdri,  '  the  democracy  was  overthrown.*  The  first  step 
the  expression  iKTenefuvri  rrpoio'kri  will  cause  no ,  which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and  his  party 
difficulty;  for  as  Hk^v  rivtiv  signifies  to  pay  the  ;  was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of  men  called 
damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  trpo6(Mi¥  riveiv  fvyypof avroMdropet,  who  were  to  draw  up  a 
may  signify  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  magis-  plan,  to  be  anbmitted  to  the  people,  for  remoddliiig 
trates  before  whom  the  rh.ir^e  was  hrought ;  and  the  constitution.  Thucydides  says  they  were  ten  in 
■iTpo6o'/.ifv  IS  nut  used  unproperiy  lor  iTTitjo'/.i/v,  any  number.  Harpocration'  .  itcs  Androtion  and  Phi- 
more  than  itKTjv  is  for  rifiJifia  in  the  other  case.  I  lochonis  as  having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another  objection  and  adda,  'O  6i  dovxvdtdvf  ruv  dtna  ifwtiftdvevat 
urged  by  Phitner,Tix.,  that  (aeeordingto  this  inter-  ftovw  r&w  irpodo^Xuv.  This  and  the  language  of 


pretatioii)  the  not  bringing  the  case  before  the  as- 
8eml)ly  ib  made  to  depend  on  the  non-payment,  and 

not  (its  might hnve  beenoqpeeied)  on  tue  uiymtion 
of  the  line. 

The  people  haring  given  their  sentence  for  the 

proeCCUtiOD,  the  ease  was  to  be  broti;rlit  into  the 
court  of  heUaea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give  bail 
for  his  aioearanoe  or  (in  default  thereof)  go  to 
prison.*  The  peraona  on  whom  deyolred  the  iryt- 
uovia  imaarqpiov  were,  aeeording  to  Pollux,*  the 
thesmuthets.  Meier'  thinks  this  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that,  upon  a  charge 
for  the  profiimation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance 
would  belong  to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons 
as  had  the  sup<'rinten(lence  thereof  This  would 
■  no  doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Athenian  juriqmidence ;  hut  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by 
npo6o^  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice  *  'liJie  dicasts  had  to  pronounce  tlieir 
verdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  to  assess  the 
penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  aceording  to  their  discretion  The  trial  (it 
sccmsj  w  as  attended  w  ith  no  risk  to  the  prosecutor, 
who  wa»  eoiii^idered  to  proceed  uodertlie authority 
of  the  popular  decree.* 
PROBOULEUMA.  (Fid.  Booti,  p.  l«t,  iMl) 
PROBOULOI  {■zp66ov7.oi),  a  name  applicable  to 
•ny  persons  w  ho  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
niea^sures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
to  attend  tlie  Panionian  eooneil,  and  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  -p'iCoi- 
Ao*.**  JSo  were  the  deputies  sent  by  the  several 
Gieek  atntea  to  attend  the  oongreae  at  the  lathrous. 


1.  <DM«mli..c  Mul.,  978,  &83,  96«.)-9.  (Prae.  and  KL,  i., 
mLi~*.  (l)*Guak,838.)—4.  (AtLPn)e.,S7a.)-a.  (IMar.itt. 
FNS.,fl».}— 1^  (viiN87.)— 7.  (Lc.)— 8.  (Flstanr,l8S.)— t. 
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Suidas*  have  led  Sehomann  to  conjecture  tti:it  the 
nf)66ov^i  were  elected  as  ffvyy/xi^f/f,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  all 
the  thir9  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Pbilocho* 
rus.*  Others  have  thought  that  the  ovyypa^ttf  of 
TImcydidcs  have  been  confounded  by  grannnariaris 
with  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were  first  chosen  oi 
Tov(  narptovf  vo/iowf  myypailHjai  naff  ovf  noXireV' 

aovai.**  These  Athenian  i^piMovAot  are  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  lymmUM,**  which  w  ' 

ed  the  year  af^er  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by 
c.  Eratoalh.,  126,  cd.  i>teph. 

PROCHEIROTONIA    (irpa!r«,wroiia.)  {VU. 

BouLK,p.  169) 

PROCLE'SIS  {-fWKAriair  )  (Vtd.  Diaitetai,  p. 
353,  354.) 

PROCONSUL  is  an  officer  who  acts  in  tbc  place 
of  a  consul  wjtliout  holding  the  office  of  ooneul 
itself;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one  who 
liad  held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  the  proconsul- 
ship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modilied  nne,  of 
the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
a  consul  whose  unperium  was  protonged  after  the 
year  of  his  consiUship,  is  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Samnitc  war,  at  the  end  of  tbc  consular 
year  327  DC,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prolong  the  imperium  (tmpenum  prorogare)  of  Q. 
PnUillus  Philo,  whoee  return  to  Rome  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the  advantages 
that  bad  bi^'cn  gained  in  hi."*  campaign."  The  pow- 
er of  proconsul  was  conferred  by  a  senatus  consii' 
turn  and  plebiscitum,  and  was  nearly  e^uai  to  that 
<rf  a  regular  consul,  for  he  had  the  impenum  and  jn 

1.  (Ueroii.,  172.)— S.  (Plutarch,  Arist..  21.)-3.  (ArwU« 
Pol.  !».,  12,  H.— Id.,  VI.,  5,  13.  —  .Miillei,  Dur..  iii.,  0,  ^  10.- 
Wachsmulb,  AJlertta.,  I.,  ii.,  01.— ScMmaau,  Autiq.  J»r.  Publ 
82.)— 4.  (viiit  (Suidas,  ■. «.  IMCwAoi.)— 6.  (Thuc/l 

Tiii.,  97.1— Waehmitli,  I.,  ii.,  197.)— 7.  (t.  v.  £vnpa^i{J-4 
(•.V.  iMvaAwh-*-  (iJtt.  Jw.PabL,  Ml.>-10.  (WfOU 
t,*l-GailwsdTlHM9«L,viii^«7.)— 11.  (v.,«7.)— IS  fli* 
Tui,,tl.tat 
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riadictio,  but  it  differed  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (see 
Niebnhr,  J^om.  Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  214,  who  infers  it  from 
Oaius,  iv.,  104, 105),  and  was  conferred  without  the 
auspicia  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, ami  not  in  the  comitia  for  flections.'  Hence, 
whenever  a  proconsul  led  his  army  back  to  Rome 
for  the  pmiMM  of  boldiiif  a  triumph,  the  imperinm 
(m  t(r6e)  was  especially  granted  to  him  by  the  peo- 
I^e,  which  was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a 
consul  ^riuinjihed  during  the  year  of  his  office. 
Livy,'  it  ia  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
eonsular  power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Puhlilius  Philo ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  this  earlier  instance  llie  proconsular  power 
is  not  an  tmpenum  prorogatum,  but  a  fresh  appoint- 
ment as  cinnmander  of  the  reserve,  and  Niebohr* 
ntatly  remaTka  that  Livy  here  probably  appliea  the 
phraspoIogN'  of  a  much  later  time  to  the  commander 
of  the  reserve  ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
OuMQTBius*  speaks  of  this  uvTtarparqyo^  as  having 
been  appointed  by  the  cooaula.  Mineteen  yeara 
after  the  proeoiundriiipof  PubUUaa  Philo, aOBB.C, 
Livy*  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without  a 
plebiscitmn,  prolonged  the  ituperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabioa  Maximus  Rullianus ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  him  4gain  Livy  transfeia  a  hiter  iaatitution  to 
a  time  whe<i  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  Jbr  it  waa  only  by 
iht;  lex  >rcnia  (236  B.C  )  that  the  senate  Obtained 
the  right  to  prolong  the  impcrmm. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  ouatomanr  for  the  consnla,  who 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repoblio  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  ita 
peaoeftd  administration.*  There  are  eone  extra- 
ordinary cases  on  record  in  which  a  man  obtained 
a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul  without  hav* 
\ng  h'  lil  the  (on.'-ulship  before.  The  first  case  of 
Uus  kind  occurred  in  B.C.  211,  wlien  young  P.  Cor- 
Mttns  Seipio  was  created  proconsul  of  Spain  in  the 
oomitia  centuriata.'  Dunng  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  such  cases  occurred  more  fireqnently.* 
Respecting  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  piTO- 
oonauls  in  the  provinces,  see  Pbovincia. 

After  the  administration  of  the  Empire  waa  new- 
ly  regulated  hy  Constantino,  parts  of  certain  dio- 
ceses were  under  the  administration  of  proconsuls. 
Thus  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called  Asia  in  a 
narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  consolar  prorinee  in  the  dioeese  of 
Africa,  wore  irovemed  by  proconsuls  * 

PKUCURA'TOR  is  the  person  who  li:ui  the  man- 
agement of  any  business  committed  to  linn  by  an- 
other. Ttiua  it  ia  appUed  to  a  person  who  main- 
tahia  or  df^fenda  an  action  on  bdudf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  {tid.  Actio,  p.  19) : 
to  a  steward  in  a  family  (ri(/.  Calculator):  to  an 
officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Ciesar, 
wlio  attewded  to  the  datiea  discharged  by  the  quaes- 
tor in  the  other  provinces  (vtrf.  PaoTiiictA) :  to  an 
officer  engaa;<-d  in  the  administration  of  the  fiscus 
(vtd.  FifcuB,  |).  444) ;  and  to  various  other  officers 
under  the  Empire. 

PRODrolUM,  in  ita  widest  acceptation,  denotea 
any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men  a  ftititre 
event,  whether  ^ood  or  evU,  and  thus  includes  oinons 
and  auguries  of  every  description.'^  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance, which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approioh  of 

""TTlI.iv.,  II.,  M.,  I.,  M^^dTTxixii.,  a-T— Id.Txiiv,.  13  ) 
~2  (111  ,  4.)— 3.  (Hirt.  of  Rome,  n  ,  p.  VU  (ix..  12.;— 5. 

,11    i  :  )  ~6  iCic,  l>e  N«t.  D»or.,  ii.,  3.— Li».,  zxxiii., Cic 
ui  F»iu.,  viii  ,  5,  13.)— 7.  (Lit.,  ixti.,  IS.)--©.  <Plut., 
Pbi.,  4.— Cic.      Ug.,  i.,  SO.)— «.  (Waltaiw  OMCb.  dM 
RMhU.  p.  183, 4(0-10  (Vin^  JCn.,  v.,  «»■  tstf.  ttf  ko 
Plia.,  H.  N..  Ii..  ar^ie.  is  r«t^  IL,  iv.,  49.) 
HIO 


misfortune,  and  hai'prncd  under  such  circauistabcc* 
as  to  announce  thc.t  the  culatnily  was  impendinf 
over  a  whole  comnunity  or  nation  rather  thaa 
private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  conaideted 
synonymous  with  oiietUum,  monMlrum,  portentmm 
'*  Quia  enim  oilcndunt,  porUndunl,  monstranl.  prm- 
dicunti  osienta,  portenia,  moiulraf  prodtgta  dtcunr- 
tar.***  It  ahoidd  be  obaerred,  however,  tkat  *r« 
digium  must  be  derived  from  iffs,  and  not  firom 
as  Cicero  would  have  it. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  waminga  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  bdieved  tiiat  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and,  consequently,  this  ven- 
geance averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  offer- 
ed to  the  oflfended  powers.  This  being  a  matter 
which  deeply  concerned  the  pablie  vralfare.  the 
neeeesary  rites  were  in  ancient  tfanea  regularly 
performed,  under  the  direction  of  the  pontifires.  by 
the  consuls  before  they  lefl  the  city,  the  soleium- 
ties  being  called  procurtUio  prodigiorum.  Although, 

from  the  very  nature  of  the  occunrencea,  it  was  nn< 
possible  to  anticipate  and  provide  fbr  every  eo»- 

tinijency,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for 
expiation,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
were  laid  down  in  the  Ottentaria,  the  Ltln  RituaUt. 
and  other  sacred  booka  of  the  Etniriana,*  with  the 
contents  of  which  the  Roman  priests  were  well  ao» 
quaintcd  ;  and  when  the  prodiixy  \va.s  of  a  very  ter- 
rible or  unprecedented  nature,  it  was  usual  to  seek 
counsel  from  some  KBUQsmed  Tuscan  seer,  fnm 
the  Sibylline  booka,  or  even  from  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle. Prodigies  were  frequently  suffered  to  pass 
unheeded  when  tliey  were  considered  to  liave  no 
direct  reference  to  public  affiiirs,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  marvel  reported  had  been  obserred  ia  a 
private  mansion  or  in  some  town  not  closely  con- 
nected with  Rome,  and  in  this  ease  it  was  said  wm 
susapi,  but  a  regular  record  of  the  more  important 
waa  carefully  preserved  in  the  Annals,  as  may  be 
seen  ftom  the  nomeroos  detaila  diapersed  throogb- 
out  the  extant  books  of  Livy.*  For  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Natural  History  to  Im* 
derived  from  the  records  of  ancient  prodipes, 
Heyne,  Oputc.  Acad.,  iii,  p.  198,  255. 

PR00091A  (irpedeela).  Under  this  term 
included  not  only  every  species  of  treason,  but  also 
every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the  (ireeks) 
would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  man'a  country.  The  higheat  aort  of 
treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  deepotisfla 
(rwpavi'if)  or  to  subvert  the  constitution  (>taraXiet* 
noAiTtiav),  and  ui  democracies  waro/jJ^n-  rw* 
i^ftov  or  TditJL^6o{.  Other  kinds  of  treason  were 
a  secret  correa|Nmdence  with  a  foreign  enemy ;  a 
betraying  of  an  important  trust,  such  as  a  fleet, 
army,  or  fortress ;  a  desertion  of  post ;  a  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of  treachery  or 
breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service.*  It  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  the  state  to  delude  the  people  by  falae 
intelligence  or  promises,  or  to  diaobey  any  special 
ib  eree,  .mirh  as  that  (for  instance)  which  pn>hibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Phdip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  poasessioo 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  dtiieoa  to  paaa  the 
night  out  of  the  city.*  Bnt  not  onhr  womd  ofcrf 
atts  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amonnt  tn  th^ 
crime  of  irpodoaia,  but  also  the  neglect  to  perlurm 
those  active  duties  which  the  Greeia  in  I 


1.  (Ck-  ,  D.-  Div.,  1..  42  )— S.  (Cic,  De  Dif..  i.,  33.— MOIVr, 
F.lni^lM  r.  1  .  33.  3i;.  343  ;  ii.,  30.  W,  122,  J3I,  140,  337. )-3 
1  Ser  Liv.,  1'..  42  ;  in.,  10  ;  i\iv.,  44  ,  ixmi..  3  ,  iliit  ,  IX— 
.Mulltr,  Dii-  Etru»ker,  ii.,  p.  l«l.— Uartung,  Die  Reast«i«  im 
Rbmer,  u,  p.  M.)— 4.  (Deaarth.,  PwCw.,  MI.«>M.,  «.  Uft- 
481.— Id.,  c.  Timocr.,  744.- ld.,e.  TIbmA..  HN^-M,  PmOw 
Tknianb.,  1S30.— Ln.,  c.  Afw.,  130, 131,  «d.  SMph  ^^loiw 
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pectcd  of  every  good  citizen.  Cowardi  .e  m  battle 
(dciJUa)  would  bis  an  mstance  of  tbi4  kind ;  so 
woold  uty  breaeh  of  the  otth  taken  bjr  the  itjtriCoi 
at  Athens,  or  any  line  of  conduct  for  winch  .1 
duorge  of  diaafTection  to  the  people  (tstandr/fiia) 
might  be  saccesafuDy  maintained.*  Thus  we  find 
pwaoiiB,  whose  oAbnce  was  the  propouading  onoon- 
athtttional  laws,  or  adTisint?  bad  measnies,  or  the 
like,  charged  by  their  pdlitioai  opponmt.s  witli  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  tlie  constitution.'  Of  Uie 
Iheflftj  with  which  such  charges  might  be  made  at 
Athene  eapeoiaUj  in  tunea  v[  political  excitement, 
when  the  meet  eminent  eitfatena  were  liable  to  be 
suspn  tod  of  plots  against  the  state,  history  affords 
abundant  proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  less  than 
nodein,  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of 
treason  undefiaed  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted 
by  judges.*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trials 
for  (•onstructive  trcnsun  at  Atlicns  was  ttiat  of  Iahic- 
rates,  who  left  tlie  city  alter  the  defeat  at  Ohac- 
rooea,  and  was  proeecuted  liy  Lycurgus  (br  deser- 
tion of  his  country.  The  speecli  of  Lycurgtw  is 
preecrved  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  elo- 
quence. The  facts  of  the  case  arr  stated  111  |)  150, 
ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be  seen 
from  various  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 

npodoV^  TOVf  VtWf  Koi  TU  UtJ  KOI  Taf  tv  Toi(  vofioiq 

Xinitv  rijv  iro'kiv  (148),  ov  avfiCeC'/.jffiivo^  uvdtv  fiq 

rwptdof  kMww  (164),  and  tiie  libB.  The  defence 

of  the  accused  was,  that  he  did  not  !cav(>  Athens 
with  a  traitoruus  intention  [i-l  zj^odoaig),  !nu  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  {irzl  ifiiroptif)* 

The  onlioaiy  method  of  proceeding  against  those 
wno  were  aoenaed  ef  treaaon  or  1 1  waaowahie  prac^ 

tices  was  by  elaayyMa,  as  in  the  case  of  T..eocrates.* 
In  some  cases  a  ypa^n  might  be  laid  before  the  thes- 
motheta?.*  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  whieli  tlie 
jurisdiction  in  triata  for  high  treason  was  given  to 
the  ardion  fiaaiM^.'*  But  it  conld  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  in  a  Grerk  city  state  ofTenecis  would 
always  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  lonu.s  of  law ; 
and  we  find  various  instances  in  which  magistrates, 
geaerala,  and  otbeia,  took  a  summary  method  for 
bringing  traitora  and  conspirators  to  justice.  Thus 
a  certain  person,  named  Antiphon,  wlio  had  prom- 
ised Plulip  to  burn  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seized 
by  the  coimcU  of  Areopagus,  ami  afterward  pat  to 
the  tortnra  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people.* 
Aa  to  the  poww  of  the  Areopagus,  see  ftrwer  Ly- 
curgus,  c.  Leoc.,  154.  The  people  in  iisscmbly  might, 
of  course,  direct  any  extraordinary  measures  to  be 
taken  against  suspected  persons,  as  they  did  in  the 
afihir  of  the  Hermes  busts,*  and  by  their  jby^oyia 
might  supersede  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  fear- 
ful were  the  .\thenians  of  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  tyranny  or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  con- 
apiied  for  aodk  p«irpoaa,  or  any  person  who  held  an 
office  under  a  government  which  had  overthrown 
the  constitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity. 
Every  citizen,  indeed,  was  under  an  dhliuMtsiMi  tn 
kill  such  a  person,  and  for  so  doing  w  as  entitled  l>y 
law  to  honoon  and  rewarda.** 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law  for 
most  kinds  of  treason  appears  to  have  been  death," 

~  I.  (X«ii  ,  Cyrop^,  ri  .  4,  ♦  14  ;  3,  ♦  87.— Enrip.,  PbwniM.,  1003. 
— Aojuc.,  c.  Akib.,  30,  ed.  Steph. — Ljrcurr.,  c.  Leocr  ,  157,  nl.  ' 
Steph.  — Dcni<«th.,  Pixi  Cor.,  848.) — S.  (Deniwlh.,  ir«,i  cii  raj.,  ' 
I'U  -.f;»ch..  c.  Tim»rch..  1.— Id.,c.  Cte».,8a,ed.  Stej.h.— Lyn., 
Pro  PnlTJi.,  159.  fd.  Sleph.)— 3.  (Arttoph.,  Eq.,  S3«,  4T5,  862. 
-Ve»p.;  4«3,  9i3.~\Vsu:h»miah,  Hell.  Alt..  I-,  ii.,  114  ;  II.,  i., 
178.) — 4.  (See  AnrainenI,  and  p.  I55.J— 5.  1 1' Ouom.,  riii., 
tt.)— 0.  (Demo«h.,c.  Steph.,  1137.)— 7.  (.Mtier,  Att.  Proc.,  50.) 
— (Denuath.,  Pro  Cor.,  871.— iEtoh.,  c  Ctci.,  80, ed.  Steph.) 

(Tbucrd.,  Ti..  00, 61.)— 10.  (Andoc.,  !)•  Mjr«t.,  19. 13,  cd. 
^^•-Ly~  A|ji.^fdU_iwX,,  171,  ad^Stoph.)  —  II.  ^(Xm., 

•«|»  IM,l!d.*8tovb.) 
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w  hich,  no  doab^  mighl  be  mitigated  by  decree  ol 
the  people,  aa  in  the  cnse  of  Miltiades'  and  man} 
others.  .  TTie  less  heinous  kinds  of  irpoioaia  were 
probably  punished  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  court 
which  tried  them.*  The  goods  of  traitors  who 
suffered  death  were  confiaeated,  a^  llieir  houaea 
raaed  to  the  ground ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  me  country,  but  had  their  btnlics  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  .\tiica  and 
Megara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
miatoetoa,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  buried  secretly  by  his 
firiends  *  The  posterity  of  a  traitor  became  uufioi, 
and  those  of  a  tyrant  were  liable  to  share  the  fato 
of  their  ancestor.*  Ti'aitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modern  times.  Thus  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  prosecute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (rdt>  vexpov  Kpifnv  npodoaioi),  and  also  to 
subject  his  defenders  to  the  punishnomit  of  traitors 
in  case  of  a  conviction.  This  was  done.  Judgment 
of  treason  was  passed  against  Phrjmichus.  His 
bones  were  dug  up,  and  ast  out  of  Attica ;  his  de- 
fenders put  to  death ;  and  his  murderers  honoured 
with  the  freedom  of  the  ct./.* 

nPOAOS-lAZ  rPA«H  {npoiSoMt  >yM^).  (Fid. 
I'kodosia.) 

PKOEDRI.    (Vid.  Bon  r..  p  ir,S,  170.) 

PKOEDROSIA  or  PKOEDKOS'UI  {Kpo^ipdOM 
and  Kpmidpooieu)  were  aacrificea  (ur,  aeiwrding  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  ilie  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest.*  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Athenians  performed  this  sacrifice  in  OL  5,  oa 
bdialf  of  aD  the  Greeks ;  but  flrom  all  the  other  ac- 
counts it  would  api)ear  that  the  Athenians  did  so 
at  all  tunes,  and  lliat  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Suida-s  us  only  the  first  time  that  proedrosia  were 
offered  by  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Greeks.  They 
are  aaid  to  hare  been  instituted  on  the  eommand  of 
some  oracle,  at  a  time  when  all  the  woridwaaauAf* 
ing  from  scarcity  or  from  the  plague.' 

PKOEISTHORA  {itpotur^op£),  (Ktd.  EisnioaA, 
p.  393.) 

nPOEIZMPAZ  AIKH  (irpoeiff^puf  d/w?),  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  a  member  of  a  sjTnmoria,  to  re- 
cover a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The  sym- 
moria;  being  so  arranged  that  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  men  weve  selected  to  fonn  aauperior  board, 
responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
collection  of  a  property  tax,  tlie  people  passed  a 
decree,  in  case  of  need,  cominaiidiiig  them  to  paj 
the  whole  ta.\  in  advance.  These  then  were  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaining  nine  hun* 
dred  of  the  symmoric,  and  each  of  them  probably 
had  a  certain  nuinbt  r  assigned  to  him  by  the  strat- 
egi  for  that  purpose,  against  whom  be  might 
bring  actions  fin'  contribution  according  to  their  ro- 
spective  aaseasments.  To  recover  monqr  ao  ad- 
vanced was  called  irpotiat^puv  KOfii^tcdai.^  Thto 
(  ause,  like  others  relating  to  the  property  tax  and 
till'  trierarchy,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
btrategi.' 

PROELIA'LES  DIES.    (  Kti  Diss,  p.  362.) 
PIIOFESTI  DIES.    {Vid.  Diss,  p.  36a.) 
PROGAMEIA.  (Fid.  MAaaiAOB,  Gaasa,  pogo 

619.) 

1.  (Ilenxl.,  Tl.,  130.)— 2.  fUmirnth  .  r  Tinitjrr.,  740.— Id.,  c. 
Theocr.,  1344.)— 3.  (Thn.v>l..  i.,  in-  1  .Mo  am  on,  Them. 
Att.,  II.,  2,  15.  — I'latuer,  I'tui .  und  K1j»;  ..  m.,  b2.  — Meier,  AU. 
P^K!.,  341.  De  iMoDanin.,  11-13,  136.)— 5.  (Thncyd.,Tiii.,M.— 
Lvtia»,  c.  Afor.,  ISO.— Lycury.,  c.  Leocr.,  184,  ed.  Steplj.)--^ 
(SuidM— Hcnrdi.— Etvmol.  ting.,  *.  v.— Arriaa  in  Epict-,iu., 
91.)-  /.  (Snid.,  •.  T.  E^teiufi;.— Compm  Lyoaif .,  Fragm.,  e 
Mrnm.)— 8.  (Df-mtMlh..  r  Pan!a-n.,  OT7.— id  e.  PhlMisf 
1046.— Id  .  c.  Pulycl.,  12US.)-U.  (Itt^aiMeil  dw  Alh.,i 


70, 71.— Maicr,  Att.  Pnie.,  107,  »0.) 
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PROIX  (vpoii).    {V,d  Doi,  Greek.) 

PRO-^ETA'RII.    (V'lJ.  Caput.) 

PROMETHEI'A  {Jlpo/i^eta),  a  festival  celebra- 
ted  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometlieiw.^  The 
time  at  which  it  was  solemnized  is  not  known,  Imt 
it  wii^  one  of  tlie  five  AUic  frstivals  which  were 
held  with  a  torch-race  iii  the  Oeranucus*  (compare 
Lampadepiiokia),  for  which  the  gymnasiarch  had 
to  supply  the  youths  from  the  gymnasia.  Prome- 
theus himself  was  believed  to  have  instituted  this 
torch-race,  whence  he  was  called  tlie  toreh-hearer.' 
'liiB  torch-race  of  the  Prometheia  commenced  at 
the  soiled  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Academia,* 
or  in  t)ic  Ccraraicus,  and  thence  the  yoathB  with 
their  tnrchi  s  raced  to  the  city.' 

PRO.MISSOR.    {Vid  OnLiOATioNEB,  p.  67S.) 

PKOMULSIS.   ( Vtd.  CastA,  p.  376.) 

VKOmJBJE,  PRCVNUBI.  ( VU.  Mabbuos,  Ro- 
■  iN,  p  G25  ) 

PROPNK.E'U.M.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 

PROPR-i-rrOR    {Vid.  Provincia  ) 

PKOPRIETAS.   {Vtd.  UoMimDif.) 

PROQU^STOR.  (mQvjKSTot.) 

PRORA.    (T,,/.  Ships.) 

PUOSCE  NirM.    (Ku/.  Thkatrum.) 

I'ROSCM;  SIS  (-p6<tK?.iiat{).  {Vid.  Dici,  p.  368.) 

PHOSGKlPTiO.  The  verb  yroicribere  properly 
signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means  of  a 
bill  i»r  ailvriiisfni''nt  :  in  tliia  sense  it  occurs  in  a 
great  many  pasisages.  Uut  in  the  time  of  Sulla  it 
aasmned  a  very  diflerent  meaning,  for  he  applied  it 
to  a  measure  of  his  own  inveolioo,*  namely,  to  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
at  his  command,  and  who  were  themselves  called 

SroscrtpU.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  82  B.C., 
loUa,  after  his  return  from  Preneste,  declared  be- 
kixe  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  he  would  im- 
rove  their  condition,  and  punish  severely  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  jiarty  of  .Maruis.'  Tlie 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of  his 
design,  tat  the  lex  Cornelia  dc  Proscriptione  et  Pro- 
S'"riptis  was  sanctioned  afterward,  when  he  was 
made  dii  t.itor  •  This  law,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  loterrex  L.  Valerius  Placcus  at  the  command  of 
SuHa,  is  sometimes  called  lex  Cornelia'  and  somo- 
tinus  lex  Valeria  Cieero'*  pretend?  not  to  know 
whether  he  bhoiiid  call  it  a  i<-x  iJuriielia  or  Valeria  " 
Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  tie 
wished  to  be  killed,  and  this  list  was  exltibited  in 
the  Forum  to  pablie  inspection.  Every  person  eon* 
taincd  in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  ini^jht  he  killed  hy 
any  one  who  met  him  with  iinpuuiiy,  even  by  his 
slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.  AH  his  property 
was  taken  and  p«iblicly  sold.  It  may  naturally  be 
tnppmed  that  such  pru|>crty  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  was  in  most  cases  purchased  tiy  the 
frieiuls  and  favourites  of  Sulla ;  in  some  instances, 
only  part  of  the  price  was  paid  at  which  it  had  been 
purchased.'  *  The  property  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in  the  sune 
manner"  Tlio.ie  who  killed  a  pro.scribed  person,  or 
gave  notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward ;  and  whoever  concealed 
or  gave  shelter  to  a  proscribed,  was  punished  with 
death.'*  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  blood,  ami.  consci;ucnt- 
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ly,  the  sons  and  grandaom  of  prosi  ribed 
were  forever  excluded  from  all  public  otQccs.' 

After  Ihia  example  of  a  proscription  had 
I  been  act,  it  wa«  reiidily  adopted  by  tboee  in  power 
'  during  the  civil  commotions  of  subsequent  years 
This  was  the  case  during  the  triumvirate  of  Antc^ 
nius,  Cssar,  and  Lepidos  (43  B.C.).   Their  pro- 
scription was  I  ot  less  formidable  than  that  of  f  ' 
for  2000  cquitc)  and  800  aeaaton  are  said  to 
been  murdered." 

PROSKCUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  [Vid.  \ct\o.\>.  17  j 

PROSilME'MA  {izpoaruanu).    (Vtd.  Ti«««a.) 

PROST  ATES  (sywer^nvri   {Vid.  LoBBTva. 
Greek;  Metoikoi.) 

nP02T'ATH2  TOT  AH  MOT  (KpoaTarv^  rov 
(iov),  a  leader  of  the  peo|)le,  denoted  at  Athj  ns  and 
in  other  democraticaJ  stales  a  person  who  by  his 
character  and  doquenoe  plaeed  Mmadf  at  the  iMk 
of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the  greatest 
sway  among  them  :*  such  was  Pericles.  It  appearSb 
however,  that  ■zi)oaTUTTj<;  tov  (h'jftov  was  also  UN 
title  of  a  public  officer  in  some  Doric  slates.* 

PROTH'ESIS  {irp69anf).   (Vid.  FoKVs,  p.  4te. 

raOTHE.S'MlA  (irpodcnula).  the  term  limited  fc 
bringing  actions  and  prosecuiions  at  Athens  In 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  oi  ibw 
aoirt  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  qmeiiag 
pcaaeashNi,  and  aflbrding  security  against  vexation 
litigation  The  Athenian  expression  -jyttHtafxtur 
v^tof  corresponds  to  our  ttaitUe  of  ItnuMtons  llie 
time  for  commencing  actiom  to  recover  defau  or 
oompenaation  for  injuries  appears  to  have  been  bn»> 
ited  to  live  years  at  Athens.  Toff  adiKovfievM^  i 
^oXuv  ri  KtvTe  Irri  Uapi'v  riy^car'  t'n  ai  «iT—yxi^a»- 
dot.*  Inheritance-causes  stood  on  a  peculiar  foot> 
ing.  When  an  estate  had  been  adjudged  to  a  pai9, 
he  was  still  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  new 
claimant  for  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  and  h« 
heir  for  five  years  aClerward.  Thi.s  arose  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  Athenians  to  transmit  inheniances  ui 
i  the  regular  line  of  succession.  ( Vid,  Hsasa,  Gbbbk.) 
The  liability  of  hail  continued  only  for  a  year  (^>7  ^ci 
inireioi  i^aav),  and,  of  course,  no  proceeding  could 
be  taken  against  them  after  thi-  expiration  of  the 
year.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  period  was  pre- 
scribed for  bringing  crimmal  proeeeotions,  at  teaai 
for  offences  of  the  more  serious  kind,  thoujfh,  of 
course,  there  would  be  an  indisposition  m  the  jury 
to  convict  if  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  ot- 
I  fence  was  committed.*  Certain  cases,  however, 
most  be  excepted.  The  ypa^  mtpavofuiv  eoaU 
only  be  brought  within  a  year  after  the  propounding 
of  the  law  ;*  and  the  e^Ovvai  against  magistrates 
were  limited  to  a  certain  period,  according  to  Pol- 
lux.* Amnesties  or  pardons,  granted  by 
decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  to  this 
ject.'*  The  term  npoOttjfiia  is  applitnl  also  to  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  fur  paying 
damages,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  if  he  had 
not  paid  them,  he  was  called  MrcpyMpof,  vvigpBps* 
drffiroc,  or  iicffflodeouof  .** 

PROTHYRA  (tipii^).  (Fid.  Hooes,  OsBas, 
p.  514.) 

PROTRYG'IA  (Dpei^a),  a  festival  eelebrated 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  sumamed  Protiygee,  and  of 
Poseidon     The  origin  and  mode  of  oelraratSon  of 
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UM  (bttitrtil     Tyre  are  described  by  AdiiBee  Ti*  t 

UU8  '  ' 
PKOVIN'CIA.  TIjc  ori|;inal  meaning  of  tins  [ 
won]  scrms  to  be  "  a  duty"  or  "  matter  intrusted 
lOA  penua/'  we  tee  io  varioiie  peeMgee ;  Uiougb 
eome  writers,  apinrentlj  Mt  eorreethr,  consioer 
this  acnsc  of  "  provincia"  to  (ir  dorivrJ  from  that 
ordinary  acct-ptalion  of  il  wlneli  will  prcHcntly  lye 
iDPntioned.  'I  he  etymology  appears  to  be  uncer- 
tain ;  bat,  if  tbe  usual  ortlMignipby  be  correct,  it  is 
diflieall  to  aaeigii  any  other  meaninf  to  tho  Terb 
than  to  "push  (brward,"  to  "drive  hcforc  one,"  and 
m  this  Bfuae  provincia  is  the  cuinmibsion  which  a 
Roman  general  received  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  KoflMn  state.*  But  tbis  aenae  of  the  word»  if 
it  was  the  original  one,  became  ehanged  in  the 
course  of  lime,  or  perhaps  it  received  additions  to 
Its  meaninf.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  age  of 
Cict  ro,  provinci.i  denoted  a  part  of  the  Roman  do- 
miniua  beyond  Iiaijr  which  bad  a  regular  oripDixa- 
tton  and  was  ander  Rofnan  administratioii.  TMs 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  foreign 
territory  in  a  rcrldin  relation  of  biihonlination  to 
Rome  It  13  clear,  however,  from  Livy,»  that  the 
word  was  also  used,  before  the  esiabliahment  of 
any  provineial  govenunenta,  to  denote  a  diatriet  or 
enemy's  country  which  was  assi^jned  to  a  general 
as  the  field  of  his  operations  ;  a  cireutustancu  which 
confirms  the  correcttn  .ss  of  the  primarj  meaniiig of 
the  word,  as  above  explained. 

The  RioniaB  state,  la  ita  eompiele  developnient, 
consistcfl  of  two  part-s  with  a  distinct  organization, 
Italia  and  the  provincia*.  There  were  no  provin- 
ciii  III  this  St  nse  of  tlie  word  till  the  Romans  had 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy  :  and  Sicily* 
was  the  first  eonatiy  that  was  made  a  Roman  prov. 
incr  :  Sardinia  was  made  a  province  B  C  235.  The 
Roman  province  of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of 
Cesar  was  suinetimes  designated  simply  by  the 
term  provincia,*  a  name  which  has  been  |)erpetuated 
fn  the  modem  Provenee. 

A  conquered  country  received  its  provincial  or- 
ganisation either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  tli''  senate,  or 
the  government  was  organized  by  the  commander 
and  a  body  of  eommiasioners  appointe<l  by  the  sen- 
ate out  of  their  own  number.  The  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  conquered  country  was  not  uniform.  When 
eonstituted  a  prnviticia.  it  did  not  heroine  to  all  pur- 
poses an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  stale;  it 
retained  its  national  existence,  though  it  lost  its 
sovereignty.  The  organization  of  Sicily  was  com- 
pleted by  P.  Rupilius,  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates, 
and  his  constitution  is  sometiim  s  referred  to  undt  r 
the  name  of  leges  Rupiliae.  (iW.  Lkx,  p  58a.)  The 
island  was  formed  into  two  distriets,  with  Syracuse 
for  the  chief  tovm  of  the  eastern,  and  Lilybcum  of 
the  western  district :  the  whole  island  was  admin- 
istered by  a  governor  annually  .-enl  fnnii  Rome 
He  was  assisted  by  two  quaestors,  and  was  aeeom- 
panied  by  a  tnin  of  prascones,  scribe,  haruapices, 
and  other  persons,  who  formed  his  cohors.  The 
quvstors  received  from  the  Roman  aerarium  the 
aef'Cssary  sums  for  the  a  lministr  ilion  of  the  island, 
and  they  also  collected  the  t.ixes,  except  those 
whidi  were  farmed  by  the  censors  ;u  Home.  One 
qiiarator  leatded  at  Ldybaeum,  and  the  other  with 
the  governor  or  pra?tor  at  Syracuse  The  governor 
pculil  dismiss  the  i]iupslors  from  the  province  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint 
tagati  to  do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  was  not 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  oon« 
qoered  towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  re- 
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Stored  on  condition  of  the  peyment  of  !be 

and  the  scriptiira  Hut  this  restoration  must 
be  understood  as  meaiuiig  tliat  the  ownership  of 
the  land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  state  became 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  ooeopiera  had  M 
OMMt  a  poesessio.  Tlieee  tans  or  doee  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Mes 
sana,  Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  heder 
ata;  civitates,  and  retained  their  land.  The  duties 
of  fcederatc  civiiatee  towarda  the  Roman  atate  are 
explained  in  another  place.  (Vid.  TanwArm  Civ> 

iTvTi:"!)  Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panoriiius  and  .Segesta,  were  libera.-  et  immancs, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decima> ;  but  it  does  not  ap{H'ai 
whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to  w  hicb 
the  ftederat«  eivitatee,  as  sneh,  were  subject  by 
virtue  of  their  fcedus  with  Rome.  Before  the  Ro 
man  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  be«'n  subject 
to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil.  ami  othei 
ptodoctOi  the  collecting  of  which  bad  been  deter- 
mined with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  regulation 
of  King  Tliero  {lex  Hteranira).  The  reenlations  ol 
Hiero  were  preserved,  and  these  tenths  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  quaestors  in  .Sicily  to  .Sicilians  and 
Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the  tenths  of  the  first- 
mentioned  towna  were  let  to  Ihrm  to  Romans  in 
Rome  Ttie  towns  which  paid  the  tenths  weVB 
called  by  the  general  name  of  stipendiaria- 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  island  was 
divided  into  fora  or  convenlua,  which  were  terri- 
torial dlviaiona.  Sfeaianawhohdongedtothesame 
town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to  its 
laws  ;  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  disputes 
decided  by  judices  appointed  by  lot  by  the  governor ; 
in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual  and  a 
community,  the  senate  of  any  Sicilian  town  might 
act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose  to  have 
as  judices  the  senate  of  tlieir  own  towns  ;  if  a 
Roman  riiizen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was  ju- 
dex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Kiiroan 
waa  judex;  bat  no  person  belonging  to  the  eo- 
hors  of  a  praetor  could  be  judex.  These  vrere 
the  provisions  of  the  KupiliiP  leges.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  lessees  of  tlic  tenths  and  the  aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  lliero.'  The 
settlement  of  the  municipal  consUtntion  of  the 
towns  was  generally  \e(i  to  the  citizens  .  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  C  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  ihr  tnwn  of  Alesa,  a  constitution  was 
given  by  some  Roman,  at  the  request,  as  it  appears 
of  tho  town.  The  senate  and  the  people  still  con 
tinued  as  the  component  parts  of  the  old  Greek 
cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body  of  130  men,  called 
crnsors,  w  ho  w  ere  appointed  to  take  the  census  of 
Sicily  every  five  years,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Roman  census.*  The  island  was  also  bound  to 
furnish  and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  wars  The  covernor  could  t,;ke  provisions 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition 
of  paying  for  them.  The  Roman  state  bad  also 
the  portoria,  which  were  let  to  fium  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  jurisdictio  in  the 
island,  with  the  imperium  and  potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  qnipstors,  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and  ether 
purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  difTerent  eoa> 
ventus. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  as  a  prov- 
ince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  gea> 
eral  character  of  Roman  provincial  govemmeBL 
Sicily  obuined  the  Latinitas  from  JnUna  Ccaar,  and 
the  civitas  was  given  after  his  death t  Jt.  notwMi' 
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Ttf*if'!ic  Ulu,  there  remained  some  important  ili«- 
tiuettofiB  between  Siefly  and  Italy,  aa  hereafter  ex- 
plained. The  chief  atiihority  for  this  account  of 
iJie  provincial  organ liaiiua  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrinc 
orations  of  Cicero. 

Hiapania  waa  formed  into  two  provincea,  Ci- 
terior  or  Tairaeonenaia,  and  Ulterior  or  Bstica. 
Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven  conven- 
lus:  Carthagtniensis,  Tarraconensis,  Ctt.>saraugusta- 
nus,  Cluniensia,  Asturum,  Lucensis,  and  Uracarum. 
The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the  aoTeial  parte 
of  the  protinoe  appears  from  the  emnneration  of 
colonise,  oppida  civiuin  Iloinanorum,  Latini  vete- 
rcs,  Foederati,  oppida  slipeudiaria.  Hispania  Ba;ti- 
eawaa  divided  into  foar  juridici  cunventus:  Gadi- 
tanus,  Corduhensia,  Aatigitanua,  HispalenaiiL  The 
oppida  consisted  of  colonin.  municipia,  Latio  anti- 
qiiiius  donata,  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  La- 
Uni  vetercs,  hbera,  fcederata,  slipendiaria.'  The 
provineia  of  Luititania  was  divided  into  three  con- 
ventus :  Emeriicnsis,  Pacensis,  and  Scalobitanua. 
The  classes  of  oppida  enumerated  are  coloniae,  ma- 
nicipia  civium  Komanorum,  oppida  Latii  anliqui  or 
veieris,  sUpendiaria.*  Thia  example  will  give  some 
Mea  of  the  Roman  mode  of  administering  a  prov- 
ince for  judicial  purposes.  All  Hispania  received 
the  Latinitas  from  Vespasian.'  The  province  paid  a 
fixed  veotigal  or  hind  tax  in  addition  to  the  tributuni 
which  was  collected  by  praefecti,  and  in  addition  to 
beiof  required  to  dehver  a  certain  quantity  of  com. 
And  the  prctor  had  originally  the  right  to  porcbaae 
a  twentieth  part  at  what  price  he  pleased.* 

This  orgamzalioii  was  not  conhned  to  the  West- 
ern provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Smymmia  oonventoa  which  waa  flreqnented  by  a 
great  i)art  of  .Eolia  ;  the  term  conventus  was  ap- 
plied both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  also  to  the  chief  cily 
or  place  "  m  quem  amatnubant."  ^pheaus  gave 
Dime  to  another  conventoa.  Aa  the  oonventoa 
waa  mainly  formed  for  judicial  purposes,  the  term 
jurisdictio  is  sometimes  used  as  an  equivalent. 
Thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  the  Sardiana  jurisdictio, 
which  ia  the  aame  aa  Sardianua  oonventua.  The 
objeet  of  thb  diviaion  ia  laitber  ahown  by  such 
phrases  as  "  eodem  diteM/UaUfarOt*  **  Iteraeana 
sepbaUpopult  xlui." 

Strabo  remarks*  that  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia. 
I^rdia,  Caiia*  and  Myaia  were  confused,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  added  to  the  conftaaion  by  not  at- 
tending  to  the  s^uhsisliiiK  national  divisions,  hut  ma- 
king the  administrative  divisions  different  {tu(  dtoi- 
K^attf),  in  which  are  the  fora  {uyopug,  MS.)  and  the 
administration  of  juatice.  llie  wwd  «y«Mt  prob- 
ably represents  conventus  (aa  to  the  reading,  sec 
( \i-aiit)ini'.s  note)  The  conventus,  it  appears,  were 
sutnelimes  held  {conrxnius  acti)  in  the  winter  but 
in  CBnr%  eaaa  thin  might  be  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience. Cicero  proposed  to  do  the  same  in  his 
province.*  The  expression  "forum  agere"  is  equiv- 
alent t<»  "  conventum  apcrc." 

The  conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  the  puhlicani,  and  generally  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  t)U.'iin<>s3  to  settle  there.  The  judices 
for  the  decision  of  suits  were  cliosen  from  the  per- 
sons who  attended  the  conventus.  Uther  acts  were 
alao  done  there  which  were  not  matters  of  litigation, 
but  which  required  certain  forms  in  order  to  he  legal. 
In  the  case  of  manumission  by  persons  under  thir- 
ty years  of  age,  certain  forms  were  required  by  the 
lex  ili^ia  Sentia,  and  in  the  provinces  it  was  etfect- 
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ed  on  the  last  day  of  the  coiiveotitb f*oin  whiab 
it  appeara  that  oonventua  meana  alao  the  tinw 
ring  which  business  WW  tmiaaeied at  the  ptoeo  **■ 

yucm  contemebanl.^' 

The  governor,  upon  entering  on  his  duties,  pab- 
liabed  an  edict,  which  waa  often  framed  opoe  tha 
Edietmn  Uriwnnm.  Cicero,  when  proooneel  of  Ci- 
licia,  says  that  on  some  matters  he  framed  an  edict 
of  his  own,  and  that  as  to  others  he  referred  to  the 
Edicta  Urbana.*  Though  the  Romana  dkl  not  fgr 
maliv  iatiodttOB  their  law  into  the  piwrinoee,  and  ae 
mnch  of  it  aa  applied  to  land  aed  the  ntatua  of  per- 
sons was  inapplicable  to  provincial  land  and  provio- 
cial  persons,  great  changes  wne  gradually  intio- 
duced  by  the  edictal  power,  both  aa  to  the  furms  of 
procedure  and  all  other  matters  to  which  the  Ro- 
man law  was  applicable,  and  also  hy  special  enact- 
ments.* 

There  was  one  great  distinction  between  liMij 
and  the  provincea  as  to  the  nature  of  ptupeity  ia 
hind.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  ap- 
propriately called  posscssio.  The  ownership  uf  pro- 
vincial land  was  either  in  the  populus  or  the  C«sar : 
at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Gaioa.* 
Provincial  land  could  be  transferred  without  the 
fiirms  rcijuiieil  m  llie  case  of  Italian  land,  but  A 
was  subject  in  the  payment  of  a  land-tax  (vectjgal} 
Sometimes  the  jua  ItaUcum  waa  given  to  ceitaia 
provineial  towna,  by  whieh  their  ianda  were  aaaeei- 
lated  to  Italian  land  for  all  legal  purposes.  With 
the  JUS  Italicum  such  towns  received  a  free  consti- 
tution, like  that  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  with  magis- 
tratea,  aa  deoeiavih,  quinquennalea  (oenaoreaX  ami 
ttdilea,  and  alao  a  jorisdieUo.  It  waa  a  gromd  af 
complaint  atrainst  Piso  that  he  exercised  jurisdictie 
in  a  libera  civitas.*  Towns  possessing  the  jus  Ital 
icum  in  Hispania,  Gallia,  and  other  countries,  arv 
enumerated.  The  Latinitaa  or  jua  Latii  also,  whkh 
waa  ooDfbned  on  many  ptorineMl  towna,  appeera  tc 
have  carried  with  it  a  certain  jurisdict:n  ;  and  those 
who  filled  certain  magislratus  in  these  towns  there- 
by obtained  the  Roman  civiias  *  It  is  not  easy  to 
aiate  what  waa  the  pradae  condition  ef  the  oojaeie 
Romanw  and  Latinw  whieh  were  eatabiiahed  mthe 
provinces  :  if  the  name  is  a  certain  indieation  of 
their  political  condition,  that  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained 

it  liaa  been  atated  that  the  teima  Italia  and  pn>- 
Tiodtt  an  opposed  to  one  another  aa  the  oompoaeat 

parts  of  the  Roman  state,  after  it  had  received  its 
complete  development.  Ui)d«>r  the  empi>rors  we  find 
Gallia  Cisalpina  er  Citerior  an  it  tegnU  p.irt  of  Italy, 
and  without  a  governor,  the  provincial  organintian 
having  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  year  B.C.  4$, 
when  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  on  his  march  to- 
wards Rome,  It  was  a  province  of  whieh  ht;  wu 
proconsul,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  distinct 
meaning  to  this  event.  Cicero  still  calls  it  Provin- 
cta  Gallia  at  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Id 
tl;.'  autumn  of  B.C.  43,  D.  Brutus,  the  proconsul  of 
the  Provincia  Gallia,  was  murdered,  and  from  thai 
time  we  hear  of  no  more  proconaub  of  thia  prov- 
ince, and  it  is  a  rea.sonablc  conjecture  that  tho!^ 
who  then  had  ail  llie  political  p«jwer  were  uuwillaLg 
to  allow  any  person  to  have  the  command  of  an 
army  in  a  district  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name 
Italm  waa,  however,  apidied  to  thia  part  of  Itdia 
before  it  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  peninsu- 
la by  ceasing  to  be  a  provincia  '  t)ii  the  determi- 
nation of  the  provincial  form  ot  gov  <  riuncnt  in  Gal- 
lia Ciaaipina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  part 
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01  Italy  a  new  organization  suited  to  the  change  of 
eiroaiDBtaoces,  particularly  as  regarded  the  admln- 
intnition  of  justice,  which  was  eflbcted  by  the  lex 
RoKria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  proconeal  of  Qal- 
lid  Cisalpina  had  the  impcrium,  hut,  on  his  functions 
ceasing,  the  jurisdiciio  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
llM  loni  OMgiatraies  who  had  not  the  imparium. 
These  magistratus  could  give  a  judex :  in  some  ca- 
ses their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited  ;  in  others  it  did 
not  extend  to  cases  above  a  certain  amount  of  mon- 
ey i  they  could  remit  a  novi  operis  nuntiatio,  require 
m  eautio  in  case  of  damnam  mfectum,  and,  V  it  was 
not  Riven,  they  could  grant  an  action  for  damages. 

The  Roman  provinces  up  to  tlie  battle  of  Actium, 
as  enumerated  by  Sigonius,  are,  Sicilia,  Sardinia 
M  Cofaica,  Hinania  Ciienor  et  Ulterior,  Gallia  Ci- 
terior,  Gallia  NartaoneniiB  et  Comata,  IDyrieain, 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  Asia,  Cilicia.  Syria,  Bithynia  et 
Ponitis,  Cyprus,  Africa,  Cyrenaica  et  Creta,  Nu- 
midia,  Mauritania.  Those  of  a  subsequent  date, 
which  were  either  new  or  arose  from  a  aoiweQaent 
division,  are,  according  to  Sigonius,  Rhctia,  Nori- 
cum,  Pannonia,  Mcesia,  Dacia,  Bnlannia,  Maurita- 
nia Ciesariensis  and  Tmgitana,  iEgyptus,  Cappa- 
docia,  Gaiatia,  Khodus,  Lycia,  Coamia||enc,  jud»a, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Asayna.  The  ao- 
eoraey  of  this  enaroeration  is  not  warranted.  It 
will  appear  that  it  does  not  contain  Lu.sitania, 
which  IS  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulte- 
fior,  Hw  other  being  Bvtiea :  Lodtania  may,  how- 
erer,  not  have  had  a  separate  governor.  Original- 
ly the  whole  of  Spain,  so  far  as  it  was  organized, 
was  divided  into  the  two  proviiufs  Citerior  and  Ul- 
terior ;  the  division  uf  Ulterior  into  Baetica  and  Lu- 
sitania  belongs  to  a  later  period.  Under  Augustus, 
Gallia  was  divided  into  four  provinces  :  Narbonen- 
sis,  Celtica  or  Lngdunensis,  Ut  lgica,  and  Aquitania. 
The  Provincia  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  from 
which  term  the  modem  name  Provence  is  derived, 
appears  to  have  eoncepooded  to  the  saheeiiaent 
province  Narbonensis.  He  liad  also  the  province 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior,'  which,  as  already 
explained,  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  Ita- 
lia as  an  integral  part  of  it.  Cicero  apeaka  of  the 
two  GaOfe  as  then  onited  hi  one  imperinm  under 
C.  Julius  Ca*sar,  and  ho  fartlirr  distinguishes  them 
by  the  names  uf  Citcrtor  and  Ulterior.*  The  same 
are  need  bj  Cmmr  in  hi 


Strabo*  gives  the  division  Into  provinces  {iirap- 
X^oi)  as  constituted  by  Au<:iistus  The  provinces 
of  the  populus  (<5v/Mf )  were  two  consular  provinces 
(tnrarwaO  and  ten  prctorian  provinces  (arpar^ai). 
The  rest  of  the  eparchies,  he  says,  belong  to  the 
Caesar.  Lusitania  is  not  enun>erated  among  the 
eparchies  of  the  populus,  and  if  it  was  a  distinct 
^»rchy,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Caesar  ac- 
eording  to  the  principle  of  ibo  division  of  the  prov- 
inces, as  stated  by  Strabo.  The  list  of  provinces  in 
the  "  Demonstratio  Provinciarum'**  mentions  the 
pmviuco  of  Asturia  et  Galloeca  LusiUinia  Dion 
Cassius*  states  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  by 
Aagvstas  as  follows  :  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
midia,  Asia,  Hellas  (.\chaBa)  with  F!piras,  Dalmatia. 
Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with  the  Cyrenaica,  Bi- 
thynia with  the  adjacent  Pontus,  Sardinia,  and  Das- 
tica,  belonged  to  the  senate  and  the  people 
•ttd  ytpmMmU  TtutaeeoM^  Lusltaiiia,  all  Oal> 
hn,  CoelCi^jiikfFlMenice, Cilicia,  Cvprus  and  .f!iryp- 
lus,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He  atterward  look  Dai- 
matia  from  the  senate,  and  gave  to  ihetn  Cyprus 
and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  other  changes  were 
ouMle  aabaequently. 
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At  first  tiBtors  were  appomted  as  govenwis  iti 
INVvineea, .  Dl  aAerwaid  they  wen  apiMteted  to  Um 

government  of jpioviiioes  upon  the  expirafion  of 
their  year  of  offiee  at  Rome,  and  with  tie  title  of 
propriptores.  In  the  later  limes  of  iLt  ]lepublic 
the  consuls  also,  ader  the  expiration  of  the  ir  year  ol 
office,  received  the  government  of  a  province,  with 
the  title  of  proconsules:  such  provinces  were  called 
consulares.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  B.C. 
55,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Antaili> 
us,  obuioed  the  procoosulahip  of  Macedonia  imaM> 
diately  on  the  expiration  of  his  eonaalarofllee.  Tbo 
provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot.  but  the 
distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by  agreement 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  By  a  Sempro 
nia  lex  the  proconsular  provinces  were  aaaoaUy  de- 
termined belbie  the  eleetion  of  the  eonsnis,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prevent  all  disputes.  A  sena- 
tusconsullum  of  the  year  55  B.C.  provided  that  no 
consul  or  prsitor  should  have  a  province  till  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  consul- 
ship or  pranorship.  A  province  vraa  generally  held 
for  a  year,  but  the  lime  was  often  prolonged.  When 
a  new  governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  prede- 
cessor was  raqolied  to  leave  it  within  thirty  &ys. 

The  fovemor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ao 
count  at  Rome  (ad  urbem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  book-s  and  those  of  his  qu«?slors  ;  but 
after  the  passing  of  a  lex  Julia,  B,C  61,  he  was 
bi)und  to  deposite  two  copies  of  bis  accounts  (rdJis> 
ms)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province,  and  to 
forward  one  (totidem  verbit)  to  the  ^Erarium.'  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  patront.  The  offences  of  repetmidaB 
and  peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of  cotnplamt 
by  the  provincials  -,  and  if  a  governor  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  state,  he  was  also  liable  to 
the  penalttae  attached  to  majeetas.  QmMtiones 
were  established  for  inquiries  into  these  ofTences ; 
yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
guilty  governor  to  the  punishment  that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  un- 
der Augustus,  a  considerable  change  vras  made  hi 
the  administration  of  the  provinms  Augustus  took 
tho  charge  of  those  provinces  where  a  large  military 
force  was  required ;  the  rest  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  aenateand  the  Roman  people.'  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  the  ol(!< t  jurists* the  division  of  provineias 
into  those  whirh  were  "  praprut  popuU  Romam."  and 
those  which  were  "  prop  ia  Catarit and  Uiis  di- 
vision, with  some  modifications,  eontinued  to  the 
third  century.  The  senatorian  pirovinees  were  die- 
triboted  among  consulares  and  those  who  bad  filled 
the  office  of  prwlor,  two  provin<'es  hemi;  uiven  to 
the  consulares  and  the  rest  to  the  pr»'turii :  these 
governors  were  called  proconsules  or  praisides, 
which  latter  is  the  usual  term  emplo><  <  bv  the  (M 
jurists  for  a  provincial  governor.  The  pr.t  -  ides  had 
the  jurisdiciio  of  the  praetor  urbanus  ami  \\\v  pra!toi 
peregrinus,  and  their  quarators  had  the  same  juris- 
diction that  the  eimde  cdiles  had  at  Rome  «  The 
inifieria!  provinces  were  governed  by  legati  CKsaris 
with  pLi  tonan  power,  the  proconsular  jHiwer  lieing 
in  the  Caisar  himself,  and  the  legati  being  his  depu- 
ties and  representatives.  The  legati  were  selected 
ftem  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  praetors,  or  from 
the  senators  Tbey  held  their  oftice  and  their  pow. 
er  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ein|M'ror,  and  he  delegated 
to  them  both  military  command  and  jurisdiciio,  just 
as  a  prooonsul  in  the  republican  period  delegated 
these  powers  to  his  legati.  These  kfiti  bad  also 
j  under  them.   No  quaestors  Wflve  awtjotiw 
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Gataa,  this  diet  {hoc  rdutum)  is  not  published  in 
those  provinces,  by  which  he  appears,  from  the  con- 
text, to  mean  the  edict  oi  the  curule  a;diles  In 
place  of  the  qaastont  there  were  procuratores  Ck- 
vans,  who  were  dtber  equitea  or  freedtnen  of  the 
Caesar.  Egypt  wa?  jfoverned  by  an  eques,  with  the 
title  of  praefectiis.  The  procuratores  IiKiked  after 
the  taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  in- 
Iruated  with  the  intereata  of  the  iiacua.  Judaea, 
wUdi  waa  a  iMrt  of  the  provinee  of  Sjrria,  waa  gov- 
erned by  n  procurator  who  had  the  jHiwrrs  (»f  a  It - 
gatus.  It  aptH-ars  tliat  there  were  also  pnieuralores 
CKsaris  in  the  senaiorian  provinces,  who  collected 
oertain  dues  of  the  fiscus,  which  were  mdependeot 
«f  what  was  doe  to  the  Braiiom.  The  regular  tax- 
es* aa  in  the  Kepuhlican  period,  were  the  poll-tax 
and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on  a  ceii- 
ana  of  persons  and  property,  which  uas  estahlislud 
by  Augustus.  The  portoria  and  other  dues  were 
fimnaaby  tho  pnUieani,  aa  in  the  repuUican  period. 

The  governors  of  the  aeoatorial  provinces  and  the 
legati  of  the  Cesar  received  their  instructions  from 
him,  and,  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for,  they  had 
to  apply  to  the  Cesar  for  special  directions.  The 
wacripta  of  the  emperors  to  the  provincial  govern- 
on  are  nomerous.  Justice  was  administered  in  the 
provinces  according  to  the  laws  of  the  provinces, 
and  buch  Roman  laws  as  were  specially  enacted  for 
them,  and  according  to  unperial  consUtutiones,  se- 
■atoa  oonaulta,  and  the  ediot  of  the  fOTeraeia.  In 
aome  hMtanoea  the  proriaioiia  of  Roman  lawa  were 
extended  to  the  provincea.* 

The  ortraiii'/^Tlton  of  the  Italian  towns  under  ttsc 
Empire  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
Colonia ,  and  the  same  ohaervations  apply,  m  gen- 
eral, to  the  uenatea  of  pravineial  towna  which  hX9t 
been  made  with  reapect  to  the  funetiooa  of  tiie  aen- 
atf.s  of  Italian  towns.  Kvm  in  the  provinces,  the 
names  senate  and  senator  occur  in  the  sense,  re- 
npectively,  of  ciiria  and  decuriones  But  there  waa 
a  great  diatiactton  between  the  magiatntna  of  pro- 
▼iaeial  and  those  of  Italiaa  towna.  The  fhnetiona 
of  these  personafjes  in  the  provincial  towns  were 
generally  riiuiiera (^<r(fen«), and  not  honores.  {Vid. 
MosoRKH )  Such  honores  as  have  reference  to  re- 
ligioua  funetiooa  thejr  certainly  had,  and  probably 
others  alao ;  hot  thiqr  had  nollung  oorraaponding  to 
the  duumviri  juri  dicundoof  the  Italian  towns,  that 
<«,  no  functionary  "qui  joa  dicebat."  The  only  ex- 
iption  were  such  towns  as  had  received  the  jus 
.talicum,  the  effect  of  which,  aa  elsewhere  explain- 
ed, appears  to  have  been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  cer- 
tain city  and  district  the  =ame  character  that  it 
would  have  had  il  it  iiai]  been  a  |iart  of  the  Italic 
jod,  but  only  so  far  as  affected  tlie  whole  diatnct  : 
Jt  did  not  affect  the  status  of  individuals.  Freedom 
ftom  the  land-tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian  | 
form,  with  duumviri  J.  D.,  quinquennales,  a'llile,-, 
and  jurisdictio,  were  essential  ingredients  of  this  jus 
Italicum.  .Sicily  received  the  civitas  after  the  death 
.'f  Julius  Caesar,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
oenlion  of  duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
.own.  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicdian  towns  received  the  jus  Italicum  also:  at 
least,  if  in  any  case  we  ran  that  any  pioviii- 

etal  city  had  duumviri,  wc  may  conclude  that  such 
city  had  the  jus  Italicum,  and,  consequently,  magis- 
tratus  with  jurisdictio.  The  regular  jurisdictio  in 
all  the  provinces  was  vested  in  the  governor,  who 
exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  le^ati :  with  rel 
erence  to  his  circuits  in  the  provincia.  the  governor, 
In  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire,  was  called  judex 
Ofdinahus,  and  soroetimeaainiply  judex.  'Ilio  towna 
which  had  the  jtts  Italicam  were,  aa  already  ohaerv- 
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ed,  not  onder  hia  immediate  jorisdietio  tbocjrh  t 

right  of  np[>ea!  to  the  governor  f/om  ihr  judgriietil 
of  the  duumviri  niusl  be  considered  as  always  ex 
isling.  The  provincial  towns  had  the  management 
of  their  own  revenue ;  and  aome  of  the  pnocipal 
towna  eoold  eoin  money.  It  doeo  not  appear  that 
the  religion  of  the  provioeislB  was  ever  inlerfennl 
with,  nor  had  it  l>een  put  onder  any  renraiui  in  the 
lepublican  period. 

The  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  gave 
civitaa  to  all  the  provincee  and  towna  of  the  1 
pire,  merely  afl«*ctril  the  [)er8onal  status  of  th«' 
pic.  The  land  reniaim  il  provincial  l.ind  when  Iht 
jus  Italicum  had  not  Ix en  communicated  to  it,  and 
the  cities  which  liad  not  received  the  jus  Italicum 
were  immediately  under  the  juriadietio  of  the  gov- 
ernors. This  constitution,  however,  must  have  madf 
considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  provin- 
cials ;  for,  when  they  all  iKcame  Roman  citizens, 
the  Uonjaj)  incidents  of  marriage,  such  as  the  pairm 
potestaa,  and  the  Roman  law  m  aneeeaaion  in  caae 
of  intestacy,  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  conse- 
quents of  this  change,  at  least  so  far  as  the  want  uf 
the  JUS  Iialicum  did  not  render  it  inapplicable. 

The  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  waa  ma- 
terially  affected  by  the  establishment  of  defensofea, 
whose  complete  title  ia  "  Defauoret  Cinlath  PUbia 
hod."  Until  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  far 
as  the  Pandect  sliuws,  dt  fcnsor  was  the  title  uf  per- 
sons who  were  merely  employed  in  certain  munici- 
pal mattera  of  a  tempomy  kind-  In  the  year  A.D. 
866,  the  defenaorea  appear  aa  regolariy  eatabltshed 
fhnctionariea.*  They  were  elected  by  the  decari- 
nncs  ami  all  the  city  ;  but,  unlike  the  tuarristratus, 
\\\vy  coiihl  nut  be  elected  out  of  the  body  of  decurw 
ones.  The  office  waa  originally  for  five  years,  tjui 
aAer  the  time  of  Joatinian  only  for  two  years.  Ihe 
principal  boainoaa  of  the  defemorwaa  to  protect  hia 
town  against  the  oppression  of  the  governor  •  He 
had  a  limited  juri.sdiclio  in  civil  matters,  which  Jua- 
tinian  extended  from  matters  to  the  amount  of  69 
aolidi  to  mattem  to  the  amount  of  300  aolidL  Theve 
waa  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  govereor.*  He  eoold 
not  imp<ise  a  inulta,  but  he  could  appoint  a  tiit^ir 
In  criminal  matters,  he  had  only  jurisdictio  m  some 
of  the  less  important  cases. 

The  nomher  of  aenatora,  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provbieial  towna.  aeema  to  have  been  generally  one 
htnidred  ;  and  this  was  the  numb<^r  in  (^'^epua  •  But 
the  number  was  not  in  all  places  the  same  Besides 
the  actual  ineintMirs,  the  all)uin  decuriuiium  compri- 
sed others  who  were  merely  honorary  memheta. 
The  albwn  of  the  tiiwn  of  Caonsiom.  of  the  year 
A.D.  223,  wliich  has  been  preserved,  consists  of  148 
members,  of  whom  30  were  patroni,  Roman  sena- 
tors, and  2  were  patroni,  Roman  eqnites ;  the  re- 
mainder were  7  quinquennalicii,  a  term  which  ia 
easily  explained  by  referring  to  tlie  meaning  of  i1m 
term  quinquennales  {AA.  Colonia,  p.  283),  4  allecti 
inter  quinquennales,  22  duumviralicii,  19  anldtcii.  tl 
pedam,  34  prostextati.  The  distinction  between  pe- 
dani  and  prsiextati  Savigny  professes  himself  nnn> 
ble  to  explain.  In  many  towns,  the  first  persons  ■ 
the  list  of  actual  senators  were  distinguished  fnwn 
the  rest,  and  generally  the  hrst  ten,  as  decfmprimi, 
ot  which  there  ia  an  example  in  Livy  and  in  Ihr 
case  of  Aroeria,  and  of  Centuripa*  in  Sicily.' 

It  has  been  previoualy  shown,  that  at  the 
when  the  Roman  respublica  h<d  attained  ila 
plete  development,  Italia  and  the  provmeia? 
the  two  great  "^irtjpoiient  part.'  of  the  Empire;  and 
one  great  distinction  between  them  was  thta,  that  ia 
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ibe  towns  bad  magistralus  with  iuriadictio; 
!a  the  fvoTinees,  except  in  places  wMdi  nwl  leeeif^ 

ed  the  jus  Italicum,  the  govprnnr  alnne  had  jiirisdic- 
tio.  But  with  the  growth  and  developtncnt  of  the 
impertal  power  a  greater  uniformity  was  introduced 
into  thfl  adminwtration  of  all  parta  of  the  Empire, 
and  oHimately  Italy  Haelf  was  under  a  prorinefal 
form  of  governincnt.  (Vul.  CmnMA  )  As  above 
shown,  the  rclaiion  of  the  governor  to  the  province 
was  not  the  same  wiiea  aeHj  had  magistratus  and 
when  it  had  not  i  and,  eomeqMiitlj,  it  waa  in  this 
respect  not  the  same  tn  Italy  as  in  the  previneea. 

The  constitution  of  Constantine  was  hasvd  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  power, 
which  were  easentidliy  united  in  the  old  agratem  of 
prorincial  government :  Justinian,  however,  ulti- 
mately reunited  the  civil  and  military  power  in  the 
same  person.  The  governor,  who  had  civil  power, 
was  called  rector,  judex,  judex  ordinarius;  and  ot 
Iheee  govemon  thera  wtm  three  elaases.  consu- 
lares,  correctures,  presides,  among  whom  the  only 
distinction  was  in  the  extent  and  rank  of  their  gov- 
ernment. In  the  writings  of  the  older  jurists,  which 
arc  excerpted  in  the  I'andect,  the  prseses  is  a  gen- 
eial  name  for  a  profioeia]  govemar.^  The  military 
power  was  given  to  duces,  who  were  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  magistri  militum.  Some 
of  these  duces  were  called  coiiiites,  whu  h  u  :is  ori- 
ginally a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  fuocuooaries, 
and  among  them  to  the  duees;  and  when  the  tide 
of  comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain  duces,  who 
had  important  commands,  the  name  dux  was  (lrof>- 
ped,  and  comes  hecame  a  title.  This  was  mure 
particularly  the  case  with  important  con\  landa  on 
the  IVoniier.*  The  cornea  iamenUoned  in  imperial 
constitutions  befqre  the  dux,  wheooe  we  inwr  his 
higher  rank.' 

it  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
ol  tlie  juiisdictio,  so  far  aa  they  have  not  been  anti- 
cipeted  in  speaking  of  the  Ameiionaries  themselves. 
In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the  privileges 
of  Italian  towns,  all  matters,  as  a  general  rule,  came 
heforc  the  magistratus  in  the  first  instance ;  but  in 
certain  exceptiBd  matteia,  and  in  eaaes  wliere  the 
•moont  in  qoeatioo  was  above  a  certain  sum  (the 
precise  amount  of  which  is  not  known),  the  matter 
came  before  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  first 
Instance,  or  in  Italy  before  the  Roman  prcetor.  Un- 
til the  middle  of  the  taasth  century  A.D.,  all  mattera 
b  the  provincial  towns  which  had  not  magistratus 
came  tif  fore  the  governor  in  the  first  instance  ;  but 
about  tins  lime  the  defensor  acquired  a  |x>wer  like 
that  of  the  magistratus  of  the  privileged  towns, 
tlMngh  more  limited.  The  old  form  of  proceeding 
in  civil  matters  has  been  explained  elsewhere  (vti. 
JoDEx) :  the  mat,'isiratu8  empowered  the  judex  to 
make  a  condeninatio ;  and  tliis  institution  waa  the 
ordo  judiciorum  privatorum.  That  whidi  dm  ma- 
fisttatus  did  without  the  aid  of  a  judex  was  extra 
ordtnem.  (V^iJ.  Ijiterdictum.)  The  same  institu- 
tion prevailed  in  tlio.'je  lowns  which  haii  a  magis- 
tratus, for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  magistratus  or 
of  Jwriadietio  to  name  a  jades.^  Under  the  emper- 
era,  it  gradually  became  common  for  the  magistra- 
tns  to  decide  various  cases  without  the  aid  ol  a  ju- 
dex, and  lluse  arc  the  extraordinariie  rogniliones 
apoken  of  in  the  Digest.'  In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian, 
the  ordo  judiciorum,  aa  a  general  rule,  waa  abdi^ 
ed  in  the  provinces,  and  the  pedanei  jiidices  (hoe  eit 
qui  nesotia  humilwra  discrpUnt)  were  only  appointed 
by  the  i»ra!ses  when  he  was  very  much  occupied 
with  business,  or  for  some  trifling  matters  {vU,  Jo* 
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(BBX  Pbdakkos*);  and  in  the  time  of  Juatinian  Ifat 
inatKotion  bad  entirely  disappeared,*  and,  as  it  is 

conjectured,  both  in  Rome  and  the  municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  judices,  two  pranors  were  able 
to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  business  between  cit- 
iaens  and  pereghni  at  Rome ;  and  by  the  aid  of  thf 
same  institution,  the  judicial  bmineas  waa  eonduet- 
ed  in  the  jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In  no  othe> 
way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could  have  been 
got  through.  But  when  the  ordo  judioionim  was 
abdiahed,  the  difficulty  of  tmnaacting  the  business  • 
must  have  been  apparent  How  this  was  managed 
is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  another  institution.  Even  in  ttie  time  of  the  He- 
public,  the  pnetciB  liad  their  legal  adviaers,  espe 
cialiy  if  they  were  not  jurists  themselves ;  and  when 
all  the  power  became  concentrated  in  the  Cassars, 
they  were  sotin  obliged  to  form  a  kind  of  cullr(;e  for 
the  despatch  of  business  of  various  kinds,  and  par- 
ticularly judicial  matteis  which  were  referred  to  the 
Cesar.  This  college  was  the  Caesar's  consistoriom 
or  auditorium.  The  provincial  governors  had  tlieir 
body  of  assessors,  which  were  like  the  Caesar's  au- 
ditorium ;*  and  it  is  £  conjecture  of  Savigny,  which 
has  the  highest  probability  in  its  favour,  that  the 
new  institution  was  established  in  the  municipal 
towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  so  that  here 
also  the  magistntas  and  the  delhnoor  had  their  as- 
sessors. 

BoNdes  the  jurisdictio  which  had  reference  to 

litigation,  the  so-called  contentiosa  jurisdictio,  there 
was  the  voluntaria.  Matters  belonging  to  this  ju- 
ri.'^diciio.  as  manumission,  a<loption,  emancipation, 
could  only  be  transacted  before  the  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  and,  unleaa  these  powers  vrere  spe- 
cially given  to  them,  the  municipal  magistrates  had 
no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction  to  such  pro- 
ceedings ;  though  in  the  old  municipia  it  is  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  magistratus  waa  as  little  ltm> 
ited  in  the  vohmtaria  aa  in  the  eontentioaa  jurisdiO' 
tio.  In  the  imperial  period  it  was  usual  to  perform 
many  acts  before  the  public  authorities,  and  in  the 
three  cases  of  large  gifts,  the  making  of  a  will,  and 
the  opening  of  a  will,  it  was  necessary  for  these 
acta  to  be  done  beihre  a  pnblie  authority.  Such  acts 
could  be  done  before  a  provincial  governor,  and 
also  before  the  curia  of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistratus  and  other  persons.  (Compare  the  Con- 
atitution  of  Uonorioa,  Cod.  Tbeod.,  xii.,  tit  1,  s.  161, 
and  a  Novd  of  Vatontinian,  Nov.  Tbeod.,  tit.  S3, 
with  Savigny's  remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provineea  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif- 
fereoces  of  opinion  as  to  aome  matters  of  detail ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which  ac- 
tually existed  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different  circum- 
sunces  of  their  conquest  and  acquisition,  and  in 
the  diversity  of  the  native  customaiy  hiw  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  with  a  large  part  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general  view 
of  the  provinces  should  therefore  be  cmnpleted  and 
corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  provineea 

The  authorities  for  this  im[)erfect  view  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  have  been  generally  referietf  ta 
They  are,  more  particularly,  .Sigonius,  Dc  Antiquo 
Jure  I'romnciarum,  lib.  i.-iii. — Gdttling,  GesckicJU* 
der  Romischen  Steialnerffutung. — Walter,  OtatlddiF 
te  des  Romischcn  Rcchts,  where  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  collected  and  arranged,  and  chap. 
XXXI,,  notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  ditlVrs  from  Savigny 
as  to  the  jus  Italicum  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii.,  Walter 
has  descrioed  the  provincial  divisions  of  theEmpin, 
which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 

1.  (CoiL,  iii.,  la  *,  1. 1.)— t.  (Isil.,  iv.,  lit.  19,  i.  ft)—! 
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A.D. — Savigny,  Ouehiehttitt  Rom  Rechts  im  Mil- 
Ulalter.  vol.  i — Puchta,  V^Ur  din  Inhait  der  I^z 
Ruhrta,  Zeilschrift,  «J«5.,  Tol.  X. 

*PUOUMNOS  (ir]poMi»>or),  a  name  given,  aocord* 
to  Galen,  to  the  wild  Pfoni.' 

PHOVOCATIO.    {  ViiL  Appkllatio,  Roman  ) 
PKOV  OC ATO'RES.  ( Vti.  Gladutorks.  p.  476.) 
PKOXEMA  (rrpofevftsX  PROXENOS  (ii}i^(eMf). 
1 1^  Hosrmoii.} 

PRUDENTES.  (K«(.  JoMeoonaotTt.) 

•PRUNUM,  the  Plum,  called  in  Greek  KOKKVftn- 

AOV.      {yid.  COCCYMKLEA.)     Tt  18  tllC   ffUlt  Of  tlie 

Prtinus  domejtWL,  L. 

•PKUMUS  OmiciMaAia},  the  Plum-Uee,  or  Pm- 
nuB  iomt§Hea,  L.  (Fm.Cooothblia.)  Theophras- 
tmand  Dioscorides  designate  the  Pluni-tri-o  bv  the 
name  of  KOKKVfitkta,  It  is  also  called  hy  riicophra^ 
lu3  nixjvvTj.  Galen  styles  it  -xpovfivri  The  cuin- 
pouna  tenn  «M«iMi«A<a,  however  (meaniDg  the  tree  i 
that  bean  liir  (hnt  litlto  ban*  or  pBlolm),  it  the  meet 
cla.ssical  form  of  expression.  The  term  irpoivri, 
whence  comes  ihe  Latin  t?runu«,  seems  lo  be  a  bar- 
barian word  (iraecised.  The  Plum-trw  is  originally 
from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.* 

PRYTANEION  (n)wra»eliin').  The  nporavelaot 
he  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
.•ommunilies  living  around  them,  the  common  bouses 
of  \»bich  ihey  in  soiih'  iiu  iisure  re|)rt\scnte(i,  wbat 
private  bouses  were  to  the  families  which  occupied 
ihen.  Joat  as  the  house  of  eaeh  Ikmily  was  its 
home,  80  was  the  Ilpvravelov  of  every  state  or  lity 
the  common  home  of  its  members  or  inhabitants, 
jnd  \vas  <'on.se(jiienlly  called  llie  irtTtn  zo'/.ruc^  the 
'  focus"  or  "  penetrate  urbis.'  *  This  eorrespond- 
jncc  between  the  Upuravelov,  or  home  of  the  dty, 
tnd  the  private  home  of  a  man's  family,  was  at 
\then?  very  remarkable.  A  perpetual  fire,  or  m>p 
io^'OTw,  was  kept  ctuitinually  burning  on  llie  put)lic 
•Itarof  theciiy  in  the  Hrytaneium,  just  as  in  private 
honoea  a  txe  was  kept  up  on  the  domeatie  altar  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  bouse.* 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Prytaneram 
of  tbe  Eleans,  where  a  fire  was  kept  burning  niijht 
and  day.*  Moreover,  the  city  of  Athens  exercised 
in  ita  Prytaiieiam  the  dutiea  of  hospitality,  both  to 
iia  own  eitinoa  and  stranaers.  Thus  Ibfaign  am- 
baasadora  were  entertained  here,  as  wen  as  Athe- 
ni'.ii  enviiv;.-  on  their  return  home  from  a  successful 
or  well-conducted  mission.*  Here,  too,  were  en- 
Mtlained  from  day  to  day*  the  successive  prytancs, 
or  pieaidenta  of  the  senate,  together  with  those  cit^ 
Iseos  who,  whether  ftom  personal  or  ancestral  ser- 
vices to  the  states,  were  honoured  with  what  was 
called  the  ainjaif  Iv  npvraveiy,  the  "  rictus  quotidi- 
Qm»  in  Prylaneo,*'*  or  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
meals  there  at  the  pnblie  cost.  This  was  naatod 
sometimes  fbr  a  Hnnted  period,  somethnesTor  Hfe, 
in  which  jttcr  case  the  parties  enjoying  it  were 
called  uriotToi  The  custom  of  conferring  this  hon- 
our on  those  who  had  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
atato  and  their  deaceodanta  was  of  so  great  anti- 
quity, that  one  fnstanoe  of  it  was  refinred  to  the 
times  of  Codrus  ;  and  in  the  case  to  wliieh  we  al- 
lude, the  individual  thus  honoured  was  a  foreigner, 
a  native  of  Delphi.*  Another  illustration  of  the 
OSes  to  which  the  Pmaneium  was  dedicated  is 
ftrand  in  the  ease  of  the  danghters  of  Aristeides. 
who,  <in  the  death  of  their  father,  were  convsidered 
as  iti<  adopK-d  children  of  the  state,  and  married 

I.  l';i!<  n,  Dr  Sim|<l.,  T)|.  —  Throphi..  n.,  I.  —  Atl»m»,  Ap- 

KnJ.,  •.  T.)— 2.  (Tlieoj.hr.,  H.  r.,  I  ,  H  ,  ir.,  1.  —  Dio^Mr.,  i., 
8  —  F"  »,  Floro  de  Vtnnln,  p.  cnxiv.)  — 3.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii., 
It.— Lit.,  ill.,  20  — Dionju.,  ii  ,  SS,  63.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onoin.,  i., 
r^AraM  ad  Thucrd..  u.,  13.)— A.  (Paot.,  v.,  ii,  «  5.)— 8.  (Ar- 
irtwfh,,  Ae2i-iaft<-PaUiu,  Ooaiik,  I*.  40.)— 7.  (BSrkh,  PaU. 
iMif  i.,  v.  M.)— a.  (fw..  Da  iMfc  U  M.)— 9.  (Lfew.,  c. 
Ik.  laa.) 
ait 


from  (r/icr^.>tjei<TaO  that  common  hoim.  or  tb^'nty.  lusf 
as  they  would  have  been  from  their  (aiher'.-i  bonie 
had  he  been  alive.'  Moreover,  from  the  cvcr  bum* 
iog  fire  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  home  of  a  mother 
state,  was  earried  the  sacred  fSrs  wlueb  was  to  he 
kept  burning'  in  tbe  prylrineia  of  her  colonies  ,  and 
if  It  bapiM  IK  d  that  tins  Wnis  ever  extinguished^  the 
flame  was  rekindled  from  the  prytaneium  of  the  pa* 
rent  city.*  Lastly,  a  Prytaneium  araa  alao  a  distir.* 
guishing  mark  of  an  independent  stale,  and  te  men- 
tioned  as  such  by  Thucydidcs,*  who  inform.s  us  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus  every  city  or  state  (r-o- 
A/f)  of  Attica  possessed  a  Prytaneium.  The  Acho- 
ans,  we  are  told,*  called  their  Piytaoeiom  Avtrv* 
(firom  %M&r.  populua),  or  Ihe  town>nall,**  and  aiehi* 
sinn  from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  dvO  ex* 

cuiniiiunication. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Alliens  lay  under  the  Acrop' 
olis,  on  its  northern  side  (near  the  uyoyw),  and  was, 
as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place  of  aaaem* 
hly  of  the  irpvrai  ric  ■  in  the  earliest  times  it  proba- 
bly stood  on  tlie  ALTojiobs.  Officers  called  t^hto- 
v«f  were  iniru-.teil  wub  tlie  clutT magistracy  in  s«'v- 
ersil  states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra,  Corinth,  Miletus,* 
and  the  title  is  sometimes  synonyraoos  wUh  ftaoiX- 
r£c  or  princes,  having  apparently  the  same  root  as 
irpOrof  or  nftorarof.  At  Athens  they  were  in  early 
times  probably  a  magistracy  of  the  second  rank  tn 
the  state  (next  to  the  archon),  acting  as  judges  in 
various  cases  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  himXand 
sitting  in  the  Prytaneium.  That  this  was  the  ras<> 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  even  in  alter 
times  tbe  fees  paid  into  court  by  plainiilV  and  de- 
fendant, before  they  could  pr{>cced  to  trial,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  dicasts,  were  called  npvraifHe.*  Thm 
court  of  the  Prytaneium.  or  the  rn  novrawei^i,  is 
said*  to  have  been  presided  over  hy  the  ^v^xiSaaiH- 
fif.  who,  perhaps,  were  the  same  as  the  -,)vr:.  '  V, 

In  later  ages,  however,  and  aller  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  courts  of  the  hdisa,  the  court  of  the 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  anppiaaed  to  have  beeo 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
roiirts  of  the  ephctm,  who  held  there  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  indi* 
vidual  had  lost  his  life,  as  well  as  over  persons  who 
had  committed  marder,  and  wen  not  forthcoming 
or  detected. 

The  taWels  or  lifn  rr,  mherwise  KVt>6ric,  on  w  hich 
Siilon's  laws  were  written,*  were  also  defK>»ited  in 
the  Prytaneium  ;•  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the 
Acropolis,  probably  in  the  old  Piytaneium,  but  after* 
ward  removed  to  the  Prytaneimn  in  the  uyopu;  that 
they  mijiibt  be  ofN-ti  to  public  inj-iHvtion  Epbial- 
les  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  incisure," 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  the  conse* 
qoenoe  of  the  erection  of  a  new  Piytaneiom  on  the 
lower  sfte  in  tin  time  of  Penolea.** 

PRYT A NEIS.  ( Va,  ParrAinioir,  Boota.  pun 
168,  170.) 

*P.SAR  (rftup),  the  Starling,  or  Siunuu  vulgtrtM. 
Starlings  are  gregarious,  and  benoe  mention  ia  made 
by  HomiT  of  •*  a  ehnid  of  Mariinga.*^ 

•P.SFX  (V'/iO.  insect  on  the  fijj-tree  whidi 
performs  the  work  of  capriticalioa  It  is  the  Cynif$ 
f'scncs  ot  modern  naturalists.'* 

PSEPHISMA  iirnfutiia).   {Vid.  fiouka,  p.  1C». 

NOHOTHSTSS,  p.  6M.) 

PSEPHOS  (V^^f).  The  Athenian  dicasta,  m 
giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot     For  this  por- 

I.  (I'lut  .  Antt  ,  r.  9T.)  —  S.  (Dukf- ad  Thucvil  ,  i  ,  2<  f  — 1 
(II.,  15.)— 4.  (Her.xl..  Tit  .  in  )— 5.  (\\«c»j»moth.  1.,  i..  IM.)— 
6.  (I'ollui,  Onoin.,  viii.,  38.)— 7.  (IJ.  ih.,  tiii.,  laO.)— ».  iplat,, 
Sol..S5.)— «.  (Paai.,  i..  18,  6  3.)— 10.  (Pollai,  Onotu  .Tui..ltS.] 
—II.  (Harpocr.,  t.  r.  'O  xirw0fv  i^ikk.)— 13.  (Thir.wsU,  Hi« 
oT GnM*.  fa.,  ^  M.}-IS.  (Hon ,  IL,  zrU.,  75&  -Diilpiri.  scM 
■diM.— Adun.  AniMA,t.*.*  14.  (Th*o|<h..,  H.  F  'i..*^ 
AdsH,  Agvuid..  •  «  » 
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poac  itjey  used  either  seasholls,  x^'f'^'T^  beans  I 
(henc»  the  di^Mc  »  called  ttvufioTfMji  by  Artstopha- 
wfl),  nc  ban*  of  metal  (tfinMvX»#S  or  atone  (V^ 
foii.  These  last  were  the  most  common  :  hence 
^^(ee^  and  it3  various  derivatives  are  used  so 
ufleo  to  signify  voting,  determining,  <kc.  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  {rtTmncniUvat)  and  whole  (n-Av- 
ot'r).  the  Ibmier  for  eondemnation,  the  latter  for  ac> 
fjuitta'  *  or  they  were  black  and  while,  for  tho 
wua.r.  purposes  respectively,  as  the  following  lines 
ahnr.* 

'•  Mon  (rat  nntiquus  riiFcis  atris'/u^  la^JUtt 
Hu  damnarc  rcos,  illu  atitolccrc  cvUftLy 

There  might  be  three  methoda  of  voting.  First, 
the  secret  method,  called  KpiMrjv  V'V^eomu,  when 
each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a  black  and 
a  white) :  two  boxes  (Ku^m,  Kcn^iOKOi,  or  utupopric) 
were  prepared,  one  of  braaa,  called  the  judgment- 
box  (Kvpiof),  into  whieh  the  dieast  pot  the  boll  by 
which  he  gave  his  vote,  and  the  other  of  wood,  call- 
ed uxvpof,  mto  whirh  he  put  the  other  bdi\,  and  the 
Oldjf  object  nf  wliii-ii  was  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
hia  vote.   Each  box  had  a  neck  or  funnel  {Kintof,  i. 

hriBiifia  fuuc  ij/^^ov  x'^ft*"'  ^X"^)*  '"^  whieh  a 
man  could  put  his  hand,  hut  only  one  ball  could  pass 
through  the  lower  part  into  the  box.*  Secondly, 
there  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast  put 
which  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  returned  the 
othv  to  the  officer  of  the  ooart.  Thirdly,  there 
■iMit  be  two  boxes,  one  fur  condemnation,  the  oth- 
er wr  acquittal,  and  only  one  ball.*    'I'lie  hrst  method 
was  most  oouumm^  practised  at  Athens.  Where, 
howover,  there  wore  several  parties  before  the  court, 
as  in  inherttanoe  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate 
or  other  tfalDg was  to  he  adjudged,  it  wa.s  ciistnmary 
to  have  aa  many  ballot- imxes  as  tlierc  were  parties, 
or.  at  least,  parties  in  distinct  interests ;  and  the 
dicast  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
thai  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.    (Vid.  H«- 
RK.s,  Greek.)    The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Henoe  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
guilty  or  not  C"'/'V.  or  f'"'  l^""  plainttff  or  defendant 
(to  (fistinguibti  ii  iVum  liie  other),  is  called  rrpurti 
yT/^f.'        curious  custom  was  in  vogue  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicast  had  a  waxen 
taolet,  on  whieh,  if  the  heavier  penalty  waa  award- 
ed, he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the  tablet) ; 
if  the  lighter  penally,  he  drew  a  short  line  (brt  adth- 
wayon  the  tablet).    We  must  suppose,  not  tliat  the 
voting  took  placo  in  this  way,  but  that,  on  the  votes 
being  eoonted,  the  jorors  took  a  note  of  the  resnlt 
for  their  own  satisfaction  ;  unless  we  resort  to  this 
hypothesis,  viz ,  that  the  drawing  lines  on  the  tab- 
letawaa  an  act  preliminary  to  the  division,  whereby 
llie  jny  intimated  to  the  partiea  how  the  matter 
was  likely  to  go  mileas  tnejr  came  to  a  eompro- 
mis''    Stich  intimation  might  be  necessary  in  those 
eases  wtiere,  the  estimates  uf  the  parties  being  wide- 
\f  diflbrent,  the  one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty, 
the  other  too  low  a  one,  the  jury  wished  to  inform 
(be  more  unreasonable  party  that,  unless  he  oflhred 
them  some  better  alternative,  theyshnuld  adopt  the 
estimate  of  his  adversary.   (As  to  this  point,  see 
Meier,  Att.  Prse.,  181.)  The  tablet  is  called  bj  Ar- 
istophanes ntvaKiw  TtfUfTiKov.    In  the  expression 
rift^v  rijv  ftaxpuv,  we  understand  ypoft/i^v  or  n'fii;- 
ctv.' 

1.  (Anitoph.,  Veip.,  333, MO ;  Ea^  till.)— S.  (Eqait.,  41.)— 
1.  (^wrh.,  r.  Timarch.,  11,  ad.  SUpk— BMpoer.,  ■.  V.  Ttrftrmf 
pfa(.>-4.  (OTid,  Mtl., »»-  41.)-ft.  (AriMMli.,  Tm,  «MM.} 
—a.  (HarpocT.,  s.  v.  Ka«inmr.)  — 7.  (JEtdi.,  e.  CtM.,  81  ad. 
•itpb.— Dcmosth.,  D«  Fii]«.  Leg.,  434  ;  c.  Anatoer.,(n6  ;  c.  Ar- 
{■toir.,  "85  ;  c.  Ncer.,  1347.)  —  8.  (Veip.,  100, 167,  850.  -  Com- 
pare I'oUns,  Onam.,  viii,  M,  17,  111.— Mtie^  Alt.  Pioc..  730, 
n».  —  FtabMr  Tne.  sal  llM.,  i.,  IM.— Waohnndi,  ft.,  i.. 


In  the  popular  assemblies?,  the  common  method  ol 
voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  ( Vid.  Chkirotoma. 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed,  as  when  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant that  the  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that  the 
numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus,  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner,  or 
for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  restoia 
lion  (if  :i  disfranchised  citizen,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
case  of  a  prwiUgium,  it  was  necessary  that  six 
thousand  persons  should  vote  in  the  majority,  and 
in  secret.'  On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  gener* 
als  who  gained  the  battle  of  Arginnsc,  the  people 
voted  by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second 
of  the  plans  above  mentioned.  The  voting  was 
then  by  tribes,  xara  ^hi^.*  Secret  voting  by  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred  is  mentioned  in  JSschines,' 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  eondueted  in  se- 
cret* 

The  j)eopIe  or  jury  were  said  ^rj<^i^ea6ai,  xj-'^^^v 
pcpeiv  or  ^laOai,  to  tote,  or  give  their  vote  or  judgment, 
ir^^  Ti$evatt  to  eatt  aecounts,  is  used  with  a  differ 
ent  allusion.*  The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer, 
who  called  on  the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was 
said  tni^rj^il^tiv,  rj/^^ov  iTTuyeiv  or  di66vat,  tliough 
the  last  expression  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  toting 
in  favour  of  a  perton.  ■tt]'?i^ea9ait  to  wic,  to  rwobe, 
ano\pr)^i!^ca9ai,  to  acqui/,  and  other  derivatioos  fton 
^'I'iip'i^.  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  ;i;f<porov/a,  and  conversdy. 
Xti,ooTovtt»^  however,  is  not  used,  like  y»7f(CeoAu, 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  Ais  lo  Utia, 
sec  Schomann,  De  Com.,  123. 

•PSETTA  (fpTTa),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  .\ri8totle,i£lian,  Oppian,  and  others.  According 
to  Adams,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Plairo- 
nrctcs  Passer,  or  .Sea  Flounder,  called  in  French  7«r« 
bol  hude.  The  i/'^rra  of  .•Vthenanis,  on  the  othe» 
hand,  is  referred  by  .\rtedi  and  the  writer  on  Ich- 
thyology in  the  Encyclopedte  Meiliodique,  to  the 
Plaatmete*  F7«/«faa,  or  Plaise.  The  name  ia  often 
written  ^'Irrci* 

tEYAF.rri'A'l'Hi;  ITA-MI  {^Hv6(yypa6n^  ypaf)?) 
It  is  shown  under  Pr.u  tohks  that  the  name  oi'  every 
state  debtor  at  Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by 
the  praetores,  whose  doty  it  waa  to  oblleet  me  debts, 
and  erase  the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it. 
The  entrj'  was  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be- 
came officially  known ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  return 
by  the  iruJl^rm  that  such  a  person  had  become  a  les- 
see of  public  lands  or  farmer  of  taxes,  at  such  a  rate 
or  on  such  terms.  In  rase  the  authorities  neglected 
to  make  die  proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on 
his  own  renwnsibility,  give  information  to  the  re- 
gistering officers  of  the  existenee  of  the  debt ;  and 
thereupon  the  officers,  if  they  thouglit  projier,  might 
make  an  entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably 
be  their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  false  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  [troseentinn  atjainst  them,  oi 
against  the  person  u{x)ii  whose  suggestion  it  waa 
made.  Such  prosecution  was  called  ypwtHi  ftvUf' 
Ypafil(.  It  would  lie,  also,  where  a  man  was  regis- 
tered as  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due  fron. 
him.  And  the  reader  must  understand  the  like  reni 
edy  to  be  open  to  one  who  was  falsely  recorded  ae 
a  debtor  by  the  rofiiat  tuv  ^euv.  \V'hether  this 
form  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  against  magis- 
I  tratcs  for  making  a  false  return,  or  whether  the  rem- 

I  I.  (Avdoc  I>e  .Mvtt.,  IS,  «d.  Stcpb.  —  Demoitli., Timaer., 
715, 7I«  ;  r.  Ncr.,  1375.)— ».  {Xcn.,  Hell..  i.,7,  «  9.)  —3.  tt. 
Timareh,  5,  ed.  St«ph.)  — 4.  (SclSmann.  De  Comit.,  ISMM 

I  945.)  —  5.  (DcreiMth.,  Pro  Cor.,  3M.)  —  8.  jaHitot.,  H.  A.,  tv., 

I  1 1 ;  v.,  ».— Id,,  it.,  37.— iEIiaji.  N  A.,  siv  Ip-Oongr  •  IXmw . 
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fdj'  aga  nst  them  could  only  be  at  the  lirixeiporovial 
nr  eifdvvat^  we  cannot  say.  The  ypaipi/  x^cvieyypa^ij^ 
waa  brought  before  the  thesinolheta;.  If  the  tle- 
fendaot  ww  convicted,  the  Dame  of  the  conplaiiiant 
was  stnidt  out  of  the  regiater,  and  tint  of  tlw  de* 
feiulant  was  entered  in  his  stead,  as  debtor  for  the 
same  amount.  The  ypa^^  jiovTitvatu^  was  similar 
to  Ibis,  only  it  lay  in  thos«  cases  where  a  roan  who 
had  been  a  state  debtor  bad  paid  ail  that  was  due, 
but  his  name  was  not  erased,  or,  having  been  erased, 
was  re-entcri  (!  We  may  presume  that  fraudulent 
or  malicujub  motives  were  necessary  to  be  proved 
on  such  a  charse;  but  it  is  reasonable,  also,  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  any  ease  of  gross  negligence,  fraud  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  cn  ooorse)  be  ])re8anied  by 
the  dicasis  ' 

♦♦fiXAHS  XMAPArAOi;  iiiivdni  Itiapaydof),  the 
Bastard  Emerald.  "  By  bastard  gems,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "  the  ancienta  meant  crystals,  ting^of  thecol^ 
ours  of  the  preeions  stones  by  the  admixture  of  me* 

lallic  particles."' 

•PSEUUOBOUN'IUM  {^ev6o6ovviQv),  a  plant, 
which  Dodonaeus,  Matthioius,  and  Bauhin  held  to 
be  the  Barbtsrtt^  or  Winter  Cress  ;  but  Sprengel  fol- 
lows Lobelias  in  referring  it  to  the  PimpitielU  tenuia.* 

♦PSEI  DODICTAMNUM  [^evMinroftvov),  a 
plant,  which  Slackhouse  sets  down  for  the  Origa- 
num Mgyptiacum ;  but  Sprengel  adopts  the  opinion 
of  Dodonaeus,  who  makes  it  the  Mambium  Psen- 
dodictamnum,  or  Bastard  Dittany.* 

♦ETAOKAHTKl  Ai;  nW'iU  (v  ft.<W?.;?rt/af  )pa- 
#9),  a  prosecution  against  one  who  bad  appeared  as 
a  witness  iKXijr^p  or  khiTup)  to  prove  that  a  defend- 
ant had  been  duly  summoned,  and  thereby  enabled 
the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment  by  default.  To  prevent 
fraud,  the  Athenian  law  directed  that  the  namrs  ni' 
the  witnesses  who  attended  the  summons  should  he 
aobseilbed  to  the  bill  of  plaint  or  indictment  (lyxilir- 
ua),  so  that  the  defendant,  if  be  never  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given 
sgtdnst  him  by  default,  might  know  agaitLNt  u  huni  to 
^oceed.  The  false  witness  (cAifrqip)  was  liable  to  be 
erhninallf  prosecuted,  and  puninwd  at  the  diseretion 
of  the  court  Even  death  might  be  infliotr(!  in  a  case 
of  ^ros.s  con-spiracy.*  A  person  thrice  convicted  of 
this  offence  was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  false  testi- 
mony, iftojwe  disfranchised  ;  and  even  for  the  first 
oflfenoe  the  jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  a  vpoari- 
fiJiaif,  inflict  the  penalty  if  disfranchisement  upon 
him.*  Here  we  may  ub^icrvc  this  distinction,  that 
the  proceeding  against  the  false  witness  to  a  sum- 
mons was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  wituess 
in  the  cause  (/mprvp)  was  ItaUe  only  to  a  eivil  ac- 
tion The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  offence 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief.  The  magistrate 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when,  by  the  evidence  of  the  witoena,  it  was  shown 
(hat  be  bad  been  duly  surnmoned,  had  no  diseretion 
but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him ;  whereas 
the  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave  false  evi- 
dence at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him,  and  find 
their  veidict  according  to  the  truth.  If  the  fraud 
was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  plaintiff*  and 
the  witness,  it  is  i)robable  that  an  action  at  the  suit 
of  the  defendant  %v Duld  lie  against  the  former,  to  re- 
cover compensatiun  ;  for,  Ihoogh  the  conviction  of 
the  witness  would  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment, still  he  (the  defendant)  might  have  suffered 


i.  (Pollnx,  Onom.,  riii.,  40, 43.— HaipocT.M  Suidaa,  ct.Bm- 
XcsriMf,  }^nioY(niM,  4'tii^riY(>it<pot  jlop.  —  BOddiv  Staatah. 
d«r  Att.,  I.,  419.— Mficr,  Alt.  Prtx-.,  St?.— Plainer,  Proc.  uoil 
EUf-t  >■  .  117.)— 9.  (Thco|ihr.,  De  Lopit].— Adams,  Aupenil.,  •. 
♦.)— 3.  (I)iaacor.,  it.,  123  — G«lcn.  De  simpl.,  tiii.— Adama,  Ajf- 
prad.,  I  r.)— 4.  (Diaacur.,  lii.,  34. — Galea,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — 
Tb(>orihr.,  IX..  10. — Adana,  AppauL,  a.  t.)  —  i.  (Daiaoatli.,  c. 
Nic^ir.,  m3.)-0.  (Aadao..!)*  MvCtn  W,  ad.  8n|4b-«C«iCT,  De 
boa.  Damn.,  lU.) 
AMI 


damage  m  the  mean  time,  which  the  scJliug  asidevt 
the  judgment  would  not  repair.  Such  actn/n  ut  haa 
Ix  en  conjectured)  might  be  a  lUxt)  tn/cocxzvTiaf.  (ir. 
perJiaps,  Ktuutrtxytuv.  If  the  name  of  the  witoesi 
bad  been  firvaoeuOj  used  by  the  plainfM;  and  the 
witness  had  thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  we 
may  conclude,  by  analogy  to  the  case  ui  c»ther  wit- 
nesses, that  he  tiad  a  diK^  fiXid^  against  «he  |Jair- 
tiff.^  The  ypoi^  ^tvdoiii^niac  came  before  th* 
thesmetbetas,  and  the  qnestfam  at  the  tiinl  simpI) 
was,  whether  the  defendant  in  thefimnerGaRKe  ba^ 
been  summoned  or  not.* 

tETAOMAPTTPlIlN  AIKH  (^esdsn^rvpiAr  di' 
S9).   (Fid.  Makttbia,  p.  6S7.) 

PSILOI  (V»iAoi.)  (Vii.  A««A,  p  94;  A»«T. 
Greee,  p  99  ) 

•PsiMMYTHTON  iiitmivt/iov),  the  "  Casxw- 
oftheRomans.andour**  whiteLend.**  Tlmanefcni 
ceruse,  Ulte  the  modem,  was  prepared  by  expoainf 
lead  to  the  vapours  of  Ttnegar.  The  ancient  pt«- 
cess  is  minutely  described  hv  Theophraslus  * 

•PSITTACUS  or  PSHTACE  (firraKoc,  -^), 
the  Parrot.    "  If  it  be  true,"  remarks  Adams,  -  as 
stated  by  Dodonaeus,  that  the  Parrot  is  a  native  oi 
the  extremities  of  Syria,  the  Greeks  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  before  the  invasion  vf  India  br 
Alexander.    It  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  un- 
less Ctesias  have  a  prior  claim,  who  speaks  of  the 
/Strratcof.   The  species  of  parrot  with  which  the  an- 
cients may  be  supposed  to  have  been  best  acquaint- 
ed is  I  lie  f^TP.en  parrot  with  a  red  collar,  namely, 
the  FnttacvM  AUxandri  of  modem  naturaltsta.'' 
"  The  ancients,"  says  Pidgeon,  **  were  aoquaarted 
with  several  kinds  of  Parrot,  among  whi  b  the  mwt 
celebrated  was  that  sent  from  Indw  ^  Alexander 
in  the  course  of  his  expt  diiinn    .  .u  that  coiintry 
Mr.  Vigors,  who  has  written  on  a  group  of  PsittaodK 
known  to  the  aneients,  and  has  treaied  this  inhjart 
with  his  acctjstomed  elegance  of  style,  methodica. 
I  discrimination,  and  classical  rcicarcb,  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  wTiters  are  unanimous  in  informing  l? 
that  the  parrota  Imown  to  their  times  came  ex 
dttsivdy  ftem  TndHa.  In  tint  eomtry  these  Writ 
were  ever  held  in  the  highest  estimation.    We  art 
informed  by  .Lilian  that  they  were  the  favourite  in- 
mates of  the  palaces  of  prmces,  and  were  looii^tc 
up  to  as  objects  of  sacred  reverence  by  the  rehgious 
feel  i  ngs  of  the  people.  Prom  this  qouter  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  and  the  specific  name  of  AitzAndn, 
applied  by  modern  science  to  the  type  of  the  group, 
in  honour  of  the  hist  European  discoverer,  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  warrior,  who,  it  is  asid 
by  some,  valued  the  conquests  that  extended  tht 
boundaries  of  his  empire  chiefly  as  they  served  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science     It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Hen  that  the  parrots  of  Aihca  becmse 
known  to  the  Romans.  Some  of  these  birds  were 
among  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  that  prince.    They  came  apfia- 
rently  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  San;  asi 
it  is  probable  that,  aa  the  ooontiy  becaae  MR 
known,  nmttbera  oc  the  same  race  wera  nnpoited 
from  it  into  Rome,  and  formed  the  chief  part  of 
those  victims  of  the  parrot  tribe  which  in  afiet 
times  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  inordinale  lux- 
ury and  wantonness  of  Heliogabalus."* 

PSYKTER  (V^«n7p),  dm.  inxr^piiuiv,  a  Wine- 
cooler.*  Respecting  tbe  general  use  of  ice  and 

1.  iD' III  jath.,  c.  Aph.-li  ,  !  -2  (Plainer,  Proc.  ami  Kh( 
i.,  417.— Meier,  Alt.  Prnr..  33fi,  5TT,  TiS.)- 3.  (Dicacor.,  ».,  IfiS 
— Gak-n.  Df  Siinpl  ,  rn:  .— The<i|.hr.,  !)»•  l..-ipul. — Ntc-tnd.,  AI' i 
— Ailiuiii,  Api^nd  ,  ».  ».) — 4  ( Dfwjoii  ,  Su-.,  u.,  53. — Ari»t<Jt.,  U 
A  ,  14.— Ctc»:u5  ap.  Phot  ,  BiM..  |i  6*.— Aiiamt,  Apjw-nd. 
».  V. — Orffith'ii  (  viTirr,  tx>1.  p.  3i€.J — 5.  (PUtO,  COBVI*. 
332,  d.-Tim  ,  L.  t  Plat.. ».  v.-||iatMlar,p.m,«*.r" 
— Alben.,  xi.,  400,  M3.) 
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nmr  among  the  ancients  for  cooling  wine,  see  Nix. 
TIm  Twsel  speeiaUy  adapted  for  this  operation  was 

sometimes  made  of  bronze'  or  silver.*  One  of 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Anli- 
quiiies  at  Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep  ves- 
sel for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another  for 
holding  wine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the  top. 
It  thus  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice,  and  was  cooled 
by  the  contact  It  was  drawn  off  ao  as  to  fill  the 
drinkmg-japs  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 
Thus  the  yrvrr^p  was  a  kind  of  Ckater  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, where  Phylarchus,*  in  describing  the 
mode  of  life  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  uaoa  the 
former  term,  Plutarch*  adopts  Ute  latter. 

The  rise  of  the  inntr^p  waa  vety  Tarioaa.  It 
contained  from'  two  quarts*  to  a  great  number  of 
gallons.*  It  was  sometimes  given  as  a  priie  tu  tiie 
winners  in  the  game  of  the  Cottabos. 

•PSYLLA  (ywXAa),  the  Flea,  or  FtUtx  irriUau,  h. 
The  name  is  applied,  dao,  to  another  iaaaet  eogen* 
dered  in  turnips  or  radishes,  whieh  Staokhoine 
makes  to  be  the  TetUhredo  rapa.'' 

*P.SYLL'ION  (^«UmvX  US  nmag9  Pt^UiMm, 
or  Fteawort.* 

•PSTLON  {iivXuv),  probably  the  Cypriinu  Timem, 
L.,  or  Tench.  ■*  Willoughby  does  not  liesitate  to  af- 
firm that  Ausonius  is  the  only  ancient  author  who 
tiotices  the  Tench.  He  may  be  presumed,  then,  to 
have  overlooked  the  deachption  of  the  fiKuv  and 
Y»afe^  by  ArfatoUe  and  Athensos,  which  eert^ly 
iippenr  to  apply  to  the  Tench.  Schneider,  in  his 
editmn  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  reads  riXuv 
inst<  a<l  of  t  he  common  lection  yrvAuv."* 

•FTAAM'ICE  (vTwyMCv).  a  plant.  "  Although." 
remarks  Adams,  "Dandiamp  referred  it  to  the  Ar- 
nira  montana,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  re- 
ferring It  to  the  AcktUea  Fiarmiea,  or  Soeezewort, 
which  answera  vei7  well  to  the  daaarlpttoa  of  Dhi»> 
00ride8.'=«* 

•PTELEA  {irrtXia),  the  Common  Elm,  or  UlntM 
campestris,  L." 

•PTERIS  {trriptf),  the  Fern.  "  When  we  consid- 
er the  general  resembhtnee  whkb.  several  of  the 
ferns  have  to  one  another,  we  have  cause  to  appre- 
liend  that  botanists  in  ancient  times  did  not  distin- 
guish them  very  iiictly  from  one  another.  The 
irrepic,  then,  although  Spreogel  sets  it  down  for  the 
Asfidiiim/ais  eiet,  waa  prohaMy  not  reatrieled  to 
!*."»• 

•PTERNIX  (irrepvif),  a  plant,  according  to  Spren- 
gel,  the  Ararna  canecliala.^* 

PYAX4EPSIA  (n«ay^},  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athene  vnrj  year  on  me  aeventh  of  Pyanepeion, 
in  honour  of  .^pollo.**  It  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
Sthated  by  Theseus  after  his  return  from  Crete.'* 
The  festival,  as  well  as  the  month  in  which  it  took 
plaee,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  naraee  from 
niofuf,  another  farm  for  akifUf,  t. pnbe  or  beam, 
which  were  rooked  at  this  season  and  carried  about 
A  procession  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Py- 
anepsia,  in  which  the  eip€aujvrf  was  carried  about. 
Thia  tlptatumi  waa  an  olive-branch  surrounded  with 
wool  and  laden  whh  the  fhitta  of  the  year,  far  the 
festival  was  in  reality  a  harvest -feast.  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  still  living,  and 
those  who  followed  him  sang  certain  verses,  which 

I.  (A^ta.,  it..  149.)— 9.  {t.,  IM.)— 9.  (ap.  AtlMO.,  iv.,  14*.) 
-4.jCiMB.,  p.  148S.ed.  SUph.)— A.  (Plato,  1.  cH-e.  (AtkeB., 

IW,  A,/.)— 7.  (TiMophr.,  vii.,  7.— Adaou.  Append.,  a.  v.)— 8. 
{Diaanr.,  nr.,  70.--<}alaii,  Da  Simpl.,  viii.— Adanu,  Appand.,  a. 
t.}—9.  (Ariitat.,  Ti.,  H.— Dor.  »p.  Athen.,  Tii. — Heryeh.,  a.  V. 
(Va^fk-— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 10.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  19t«-.G»> 
in  De  Simpl.,  Till. — Adami,  Appcud.,  i.  t.) — II.  (Dioacor.,  ii., 
i'JI  — Thejphr.,  11..8. — Galen,  De  Simpl..  nii. — Adama,  ApiK'n<I., 
•.  T.)— IJ  Theophr  .i..  10;  n.,  13.— DicMcor  ,  183.— Galen, 
De  Simpl.,  nil. — Adami,  Append.,  c.  t.) — 13.  (Theophr.,  H.  P., 
*< ,  (.— Adnmi.  Append.,  a.  r.) — 14.  (Ilarpocr.,  Haaych.,  Saidaa, 
nvmi^vi  )-l5.  (Plat.,1W,«l)->IOb(HsnMr.SttM4^ 
)    -  -Alben..  u.,p.406.) 


I  xe  preserved  in  Plutarch.'  The  procession  went 
to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  olive-branch  was 
planted  at  ils  entrance,  .\ccording  to  others,  every 
Athenian  planted,  on  the  day  of  the  Pyanepsia,  s*ioh 
an  olive-branch  before  hia  own  bouse,  where  it  was 
left  standing  till  the  next  celebration  of  the  feattvaL 
when  it  was  exchannd  for  a  fresh  one.* 

P|-ni:s,  PUBERTAS.  (m  CoaAVOB,  lira 
BIS,  Inpans.) 

PUBUCA'NI,  farmers  of  the  pnblie  revennee  of 
the  Roman  state  {vechs;alia  )  Their  name  is  formed 
from  piiWicwm,  which  signifies  all  that  beloiij.;b  tu  the 
state,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Roman  writers  as 
synonymous  with  vectjgal.*  The  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  conquered  ooantriea,  oonaisting 
chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour-duties,  the  scriptura 
or  the  ta.x  which  was  paid  lor  the  use  of  the  public 
pasture-lands,  and  the  duties  paid  for  the  use  of  mines 
and  saltworks  (so^imX  were  let  oat,  or,  aa  the  Ro* 
mana  expreaaed  it,  were  sold  by  the  cenaora  in  Rome 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder.*  This  .suIm  generally  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Quinclilis,  and  was  made  fur 
a  lustrum  *  The  terms  on  which  the  revenues  were 
let  were  fixed  by  the  cenaora  to  the  ao-oalled  l^9» 
emwrim.*  The  people  or  the  aenate,  however, 
sometimes  modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censoni 
in  order  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  puhiicaiii,'  and  in 
aomc  cases  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  interfered 
in  thia  branch  of  the  administration.*  The  ttthea 
rained  ui  the  provinoe  of  Sicily  alone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  garden  produce, 
were  not  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  the  districts  of  Sicily 
itseU^  aeoovding  to  a  practice  established  by  Hiero  * 
The  peraona  irho  undertook  the  fuming  of  the  pub- 
lie  reveniM  of  eonne  belooged  to  the  wulthieat  Ro- 
mans. Their  wealth  andoonseqnent  influence  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  as  early  aa  the  second 
Pttnie  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannas,  when  tlie  asra- 
rium  waa  entirely  exhausted,  the  publicani  advanced 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  state  on  condition  of  re- 
paymi  tit  after  the  end  of  the  war."  But  what  class 
of  Romans  the  publicani  were  at  this  time  is  not 
stated ;  scaiealy  half  a  century  later,  however,  we 
find  that  they  were  principally  men  of  the  equestrian 
order.'*  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  diiriiii:  the  farly  j)art  of  the  Einpirc.  the  fanning 
of  the  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  eqattea,  wheaee  the  worda  equitea 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous." 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state  for 
the  sum  at  which  they  bought  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  a  province ;  but  as  for  this  reason 
the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  individual  muat 
have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of  equites  generally 
uniled  together  and  formed  a  company  (socii,  socie- 
tas,  or  corpus\  •.vluch  was  rccogmsi  d  by  the  slate,'* 
and  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
nndertakings  upon  a  large  aeaie.   Such  companies 

'app«'ar  as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war  '*  The 
shares  which  each  partner  of  such  a  company  took 
in  the  busine.s.s  were  called  partes,  and  if  they  were 
small,  particular'*  The  responsible  person  in  each 
company,  and  the  one  who  contracted  with  the 
stat^  waa  called  manoepa**  {nL  MANcaFs);  bat 


I.  (I.  c  — C'i'iiivirc  Cli-m.  Alex.,  Stix'in,,  iv.,  y  •IT'!.— E'Jtlnth 
sul  II.,  xxii. — Suid.,     T.  E/pcocwini,  and  Ktyiu.  Mag-,  where  a 
different  acrnant  ii  ^Ten.)— 9.  (SctMl. ad  Anale^..  Pivl.,  1M0.> 
—3.  (Diff.  30,  ttt.  4,  a.  1, « 1 ;  50,  lit.  1ft,  a.  10.— Suct^  Naro,  1.— 
Ob,  Pro  Babir.  Fm.,  t.— Val.  Max.,  vi.,  B, «  7.)-4.  (OiD.,  Os 
Lag.  kgt.,     ti ;  e.  Varr.,  iii..  7.)— ft.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  I.,  \%.)—  , 
e.  (Cie.  ad  Quint.  Prat.,  i.,  1.—         De  Re  RQ«t.,u.,  1.— Feat  , 
a.  V.  Prodoit.)— 7.  (Flat..  Plamin..  10.— Polyh.,  »i ,  17.— Lir  , 
xxtix..  44.)— 8.  (Li».,  xliii..  Ifl.)— 9.  (Cic.  c.  Verr..  ii ,  3,  64  ,  33, 
Ac.)— 10.  <Val.  Miu..  r..  6,  «  H  — Lir.,  mv.,  18.— Corapaie 
ixiii..  4S.&C.)— 11.  (I  >.,  xliii..  16.)  — 12.  (Cic.  f.  Verr.,  I.,  51  , 
ii.,  71  ;  ail  Alt.,  ii..  l.--Suet..  Ortar  ,  54.— Tiirit..  Ann.,  ir..  6.; 
—13.  (Di?.  3,  tit.  4.  ».  1  )— M   fl.iv..  xxiii  ,  4H.  4V».I- 13.  (Cie. 
Pro  Rahir.  P.«t..  2.  —  V.*!.         .  vi  ,  9,  »  7  )  —  I^v  ( Fcntui  a  V 
Mancapa.— PacuUo-Aacun.  in  Divioat.,  p.  113,  eiJ.  Oralli ; 
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PUBLICIANA  iN  REM  ACTIO 


mere  also  a  magisier  to  manage  the  business 
of  each  aodety,  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an 

extensive  correspondence  with  the  agents  in  tlie 
provinces. '  He  seems  to  linve  held  his  oflice  only 
lor  one  year;  his  representative  in  the  provinces 
waa  called  sub  magistro,  who  had  to  travel  about 
and  soperii  tend  the  aetaatbashiess  ofeolleetingtbe 
revenues.  The  d/>;if  fP.uiT/f  in  St.  Luke*  is  probably 
iUch  a  sub  niagislro.  The  magistcr  at  Home  had 
also  to  keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him 
{tabula  aecepit  u  ta^eiui).  The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies of  |)uhlicani  and  the  lloarishing  state  of  their 
finaneea  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state, 
and,  in  fact,  its  very  foundation  ;  and  of  this  the  Ko- 
nana  were  well  aware,  and  Cicero'  therefore  caJla 
them  the  "  irnamtntum  emtatit  et  firmamenhim  rci- 
puUiettV*  Tt  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
puljhcani,  in  rase  of  need,  aeted  ns  a  kind  nf  public 
bank,  and  advaticed  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
atate,*  which  ihcreiore  thought  them  worthy  of  its 
especial  protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Home  itself ;  am!  Livy'  says  "u^t  pnbltcanut  est,  ibi 
mttjut  pu&ltcum  ranurn,  aut  liberta*  toait  nuila."'' 

Nobody  but  a  Roman  citiaen  was  allowed  to  be- 
OOOM  a  member  of  a  company  of  publican i ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded  •  No  Roman  ma- 
gistrate, however,  or  (.'ovcriior  of  a  province,  was 
allowed  to  take  any  sh^ire  whatever  m  a  companv 
ofpeblieani,*  a  regulation  which  was  chiefly  inteno- 
ed  aa  a  protection  against  the  oppression  of  the  pro- 
vincials. During,'  liie  later  period  oftlu.'  Empire  va- 
rious changes  were  introduced  in  the  farming  of  the 
wUie  revenues.  Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
•ulethat  no  peraon  ahonld  be  eompelled  to  take  any  | 
share  in  a  company  of  publicani,  yet  such  eases 
sometimes  occurred.'*  From  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  leases  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not 
longer  than  for  three  years."  Several  parts  of  the 
Tevenne  which  had  belbra  been  let  to  piiMicani, 
were  now  raised  by  eapeeial  ofllceia  appointed  by 
the  emperors.** 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  oflke  in 
Biich  a  company  or  not,  and  merny  eontrimrted  their 
shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the  profit,'*  did 
not  themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying 
or  collecting  of  the  teiee  In  Hie  provinoea.  This 
part  of  the  oosinesa  was  performed  by  an  inferior 
class  of  men,  who  were  said  o^om  ptMieanU  dare, 
or  ff-ie  ui  uperit  tocictatis.**  1  hey  were  engaged  by 
the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen  as  well  as 
alavea,  Romans  as  well  as  provineiab.*'  Thia  body 
of  men  is  called  familia  publieanorum,  and  compre- 
hended, according  to  the  prstor's  edict,'*  all  persons 
who  assisted  tlie  publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal. 
Various  laws  were  enacted  in  tlie  course  of  time, 
which  were  partly  intended  to  support  the  servants 
of  the  publicani  in  the  performanee  of  their  duly, 
and  partly  to  prevent  them  from  acts  of  oppres- 
sion." 

The  separate  branches  of  the  public  revenue  in 
the  provinces  (decumtf,  porleria,  teriptura,  and  the 
revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  uf  publicani,  I 
wheaoB  ttwy  were  dialiagvidiea  by  names  derived  ' 
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from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had  taken  il 
farm ;  «.  j^.,  decunuini,  pecuarii  or  scnpturarii,  salt 
narii  or  mancipes  salinarum,  &c.'  (Compare  De- 
cLM.«,  PoRTosiwji,  Saline.  Scriptura.)  Un  some 
occasions,  however,  one  eompany  of  publican  fann- 
ed two  or  more  branches  at  once ;  thus  we  bare  aa 
instance  of  a  aooietas  Arming  the  portoriom  aed 
the  scriptura  at  the  same  time  *  The  couuncnts 
tor,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Asconius.  asserts  t^at 
the  portitores  were  publicani  who  farmed  the  porKv 
rium;  but  from  all  the  paaaages  where  tbey  ue 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  it  is  beyond  all  dont 
rtiat  the  portitores  were  not  publicani  property  80 
called,  hut  only  their  st>rvants  engaged  in  examioiag 
the  goods  imported  or  exported,  snd  levying  the 
euatom'daties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the 
samedaas  as  the  publicans  of  theNewTcetameot* 
Respecting  the  impudent  way  in  which  these  irife- 
rior  officers  sometimes  behaved  towards  iravellers 
and  merchants,  see  Plaut.,  MenacK.,  i ,  2,  6, 
Cic.  cd  Qitta<.  Fr.t  L,  1.— Flat.,  ik  Cwriont^  pt. 
518,  e* 

PUBLICIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO  was  given  to 
him  who  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  ex  jusu 
causa,  and  had  hiat  the  poaaeaaioa  before  h^  had 
quired  the  ownership  by  usucapion.  This  was  a 
prietorian  action,  so  eaUed  from  a  praetor  Publicios, 
and  the  fiction  by  which  the  possi  ssor  was  enabled 
to  sue  was  that  he  had  obtained  the  ownership  by 
usucapion.*  This  actio  was  an  incident  to  every 
kind  of  [Kissessio  which  was  susceptible  of  usucapion 
(the  thirty  years'  excepted).  In  the  old  Roman  law 
this  act  I M  resembled  the  vindicatio,  and  in  tlir  rie\\er 
Roman  law  it  waa  still  more  closely  assimilated  to 
it,  and  eoneeqnently,  in  this  actki,  mere  pneaeasioi 
was  not  the  only  thini;  considered,  but  the  matter 
was  likened  to  the  cas«  where  ownership  and  p»». 
session  were  acquired  at  the  same  time  by  occcpa- 
tio  or  traditio.  Accordingly,  poaaeaaio  for  the  par 
poaee  of  mneapioa  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  )t  is 
the  foundation,  it  is  a  subject  of  jurisprudence 
bare  possession  ;  viewed  with  reference  to  the  Pub- 
lieiana  actio,  which  ia  incident  to  it.  it  is  viewed  aa 
ownership.  The  owner  of  » thing  might  aleo  wni 
himself  nf  this  actioii  if  he  had  aay  ditteal^  m 
proving  his  ownersliip. 

This  actiMi  was  introdneed  for  the  protection 
those  who  had  a  civilis  posaesaio,  but  that  only,  aad, 
consequently,  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  the  ni 
vindic,ui<i.  an  action  which  a  man  could  only  have 
when  he  had  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  a  thing. 
According  to  the  definition,  a  man  could  have  thSi 
actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had  in  bonis,  and  for 
a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  civilis  possessio  withoot 
having  it  in  bunis  ;  and  Ins  action  was  gt»od  e»er. 
against  the  Quiritarian  owner ;  for  if  such  ow»iei 
pleaded  his  ownership,  the  plaintiff  might  replj  that 
the  thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered,  and  theirfore 
was  his  in  bonis.  The  Puhliciana  actio  of  the  plain 
tiff,  who  had  a  civilis  possessio  without  having  lbs 
thing  in  bonis,  was  nut  good  against  the  o<voer, 
who  bad  the  right  of  ownership  in  fhet,  whiie  the 
plaintiff  had  it  only  in  fiction  .  nor  wa?  it  ifood 
against  another  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  Un  that 
possessio  was  as  good  as  his  own  His  action  uaJ 
good  against  a  poeaessor  who  Iwd  not  a  civUis  {lOo* 
aesaio.  In  this  action  the  pbifattiff  had  to  prove  Ihn 
he  possessed  civiliter  before  the  time  wbea  be  hMt 
the  possession.    {Vid.  Possessio.) 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  In  the  legislatioa 
of  Jaatiniaii,  the  distincthm  between  ree  " 
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•nd  neo  mancipi  w»s  abolished,  and  ownership 
could  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by  tradition.  The 
Publiciana  actio,  therefore,  became  useless  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a  case  of  bone  fidei  posaessio, 

and  this  seems  to  explain  why  the  words  "  non  a 
domino"  appear  in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest,'  : 
while  they  do  not  appear  in  Gains.* 

The  Pubhciana  actio  applied  also  to  aervitutes, 
the  right  tu  which  had  not  been  transferred  by  man-  ' 
npatio  or  111  jure  eessio,  but  which  had  been  enjoy-  : 
ed  w  ith  ilie  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  As 
the  legislation  of  Justiaiao  lenderad  the  old  forms  of 
transfer  <if  scrvitiite-H  unnecessary,  the  Publiciana 
actiii  iHiulil  ilit  ii  uiilv  apply  to  a  case  of  posscssio.' 

IM  'llLICUM     (VW.  PuBi.icAM.) 

FUBUCUM.  PIUVATUM  JUS.   {Vid.  Jus,  p. 
Mf.) 

PU  BLICUS  ACER.    {Vid.  AattAHiM  Lzokb.) 

PL  BLI'LIA  LEX.  In  the  consulship  of  L.  Pina- 
rius  and  P.  Furius,  B.C.  472,  the  inbunt;  Publilius 
Volero  proposed  ia  she  aaaembly  of  the  tribes  that 
the  tribmies  stMNdd  in  Ibtnre  be  appointed  in  the 

comitia  of  tho  tribes  (ut  plcbeii  mat^istratus  tnhuli.i 
comitiu  fiereiU)  instead  uf  by  the  centuries,  as  had 
fiMineriy  been  the  oaae,  amce  the  clients  of  the  pa- 
tricians vera  aaimneiaae  in  the  centuriea  that  the 
plebeians  eooM  not  elect  whom  they  wished.*  Hits 
mea^iuro  was  violently  opposed  by  ihe  patricians, 
who  prevented  the  tribes  from  coming  tu  any  reso- 
lution respeeling  it  throughout  this  year ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  B.C.  471,  Publilius  was  re-elected 
tribune,  and  together  with  bim  C.  Laetorius,  a  man 
of  still  greater  resolution  than  Publilius.  Fresh 
DMSsores  were  added  to  the  former  proposition : 
dw  adflee  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well 
as  the  tribunes,  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent 
to  deliberate  and  determine  on  all  matters  affectiny 
tho  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only  aii  might  con- 
cern the  plebes.*  This  proposition  was  stUi  more 
violently  resisted  by  the  patrietans  than  the  one  of 
the  previous  year  ;  and,  although  the  consul  .Xppius 
used  force,  the  tribes  could  not  be  prevented  from 
passing  the  proposition.  It  was  tin  ii  I:iul  liefore 
the  senate  to  receive  the  assent  of  that  bodjr ;  and, 
ttiroDgh  the  adviee  of  the  other  eonsnl,  T.  Qamethm. 
it  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  afterward 
of  the  cur.e,  and  thus  obtained  the  force  of  a  law. 
Some  said  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now  for 
the  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  been  only  two 
previoosty.* 

PL'BIJ'LI.f:  LEfiES,  proposed  bv  the  diotntnr 
Q.  Publilius  Philo.  B.C.  339.  Niebuhr'  thinks  that 
the  main  object  of  these  laws  was  to  abolWi  the 
power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of  the  curies,  and 
that  they  were  carried  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  which  was  djiposrd  to  the  iiarrow-nimded- 
ness  of  the  great  body  of  tlie  patricians.  Great  op- 
position, however,  seems  to  have  been  expected ; 
md,  accordingly,  the  consul  Ti.  ifimilioa  named  his 
own  colleague,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  dictator,  in  order 
that  the  reforms  might  be  carried  with  the  authority 
of  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state. 

Aocording  to  Livy,*  there  were  three  Poblilic 
leges  The  first  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  ple- 
biscita  should  hind  all  Qnirites  {ut  pUhitcita  omnet 
Qutri/ft  Uncrcnt),  wliieh  is  to  the  same  purport  as 
kx  Hortensia  of  B.C.  286.  {Vtd.  Plbhipcitum.) 
Mlebnhr,  however,  thmks  that  the  object  ofVth  law 
was  to  rendrr  the  approval  of  the  "cnate  a  sufficient 
conhruiataon  of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  con- 
trmatiMi  of  the  eoriB  onneossaafy.  The  second 
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law  enacted :  '*  tU  Ufum  qvut  eomUn*  unturti  u 
fcrrerentur  mUe  inilum  tuffraghm  ptdlrtt  auetoru 
Jierent."  By  patres  Livy  here  means  the  cori*; 
and,  accordingly,  this  law  made  the  confirmation  of 
the  cuii;e  a  mere  formality  m  refcretii  e  to  all  law? 
submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  since  every  law 
proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuriea  was  to  he 
considered  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  curiifi  also 
The  third  law  enacted  that  one  of  tho  two  censors 
should  necessarily  be  a  plebeian.  Niebuhr  .sup(K)ses 
that  there  was  also  a  fourth,  which  applied  the  hi- 
cinisn  hnr  to  the  prvtorship  as  well  as  to  the  eai^ 
surship,  and  which  provided  that  in  each  alternate 
year  the  praetor  should  be  a  plebeian.* 

PUGlL.\'TUS  (rnJf,  irvyftt},  myfiaxia,  TTvyfioaw^), 
Boxing.  The  fist  Ifugmu,  tv^  being  the  aimplcM 
and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  be  tucen  (or  grant- 
cd  that  boxing  was  one  of  the  earl  . est  atlilrtic  games 
among  the  Greeks.  Hence  giKls  and  several  uf  the 
earliest  heroes  are  described  either  as  victors  in  the 
mryft^,  or  as  distinguished  boxers,  sudi  as  ApoUo. 
Heracles,  Tydeus,  Polydeuces,  &e.*  The  scholiast 
on  Pindar'  says  that  Theseus  was  believed  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes 
are  weD  aeqoainted  with  it.*  The  contest  in  box- 
ing  was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous, 
whence  Homer  gives  it  the  attribute  AXrytii'y}  * 
Boxing  for  men  was  inlroduecil  at  the  Olvmpic 
games  in  Ol.  32,  and  fur  boys  in  01.  37.*  Contests 
in  boxing  for  b<^  oe  also  msMiooed  in  theNemen 
and  Isthmia.^ 

In  the  earliest  tiroes  boxers  {jmtrilt*,  ir6Knu\ 
fought  naked,  with  the  evceptioii  of  a  (u^o  round 
their  ioius  ;*  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing 
was  introduced  at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrest- 
ling and  racinx  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  01.  16.  Respecting  tho 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fists,  see  Cbstus,  where  its  various  forms  are 
illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

The  iHtxing  of  the  ancients  appears  to  tiave  re- 
sembled the  practice  of  m«Klern  limes.  Some  par- 
ticulars, however,  deserve  to  l>e  mentioned.  A  pe- 
cnliar  method,  which  required  great  skill,  was  not 
to  attack  the  antagonist,  but  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent,  until  lifl 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  conquer- 
ed.* It  was  considered  a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill 
in  a  boxer  to  conquer  withoat  rtedmig  any  wounds, 
so  that  (he  two  great  pointa  in  this  game  were  to 
inflict  blows,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose 
one's  self  to  any  danger  (jtX^)-^  koI  (^i  ^aicr/'*),  .\  pu- 
gilist used  bis  right  arm  chiefly  for  fighting,  and  the 
left  as  a  protection  for  his  head,  for  aU  regular  bkiwa 
were  directed  against  the  upper  parts  or  the  body, 
and  the  wounds  inflicted  u(H»n  the  head  were  often 
very  severe  and  fatal.  In  some  ancient  representa- 
tions of  boxers,  Uie  blood  is  seen  streaming  from 
their  noses,  and  their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked 
out  "  The  ears  especially  were  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  with  regular  pugilists  they  were  gener- 
ally much  mutilated  and  broken.  >  *  Hence,  in  works 
of  art,  the  eara  of  the  pancratiasts  always  appeal 
beaten  flat,  and,  although  swollen  in  some  porta,  art 
yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In  order  10  BTO 
tect  the  ears  from  aevere  blows,  little  covers,  cuW 
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4tt^tni6i(,  were  ii^Tented.'  But  these  ear  coTers, 
€mAt  Moonling  to  the  etjmolQgiBt,  were  made  of 
brass,  were  undoubtedly  never  used  in  the  great 
public  games,  but  only  in  the  gymnasia  and  palacs- 
tr«c,  or.  at  must,  in  the  public  contests  of  boxing  for 
boys  ;  they  are  never  seen  m  any  ancient  work 
of  art 

Thf  game  of  hoxinp:  was,  like  all  the  othpr  gym- 
nasli»  and  alhlctic  games,  regulated  by  certain 
rules,  'i'hus  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
bold  ttf  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  the  pur- 
pow  of  maldiig  one  another  faD,  as  waa  the  caae  in 
the  pancratium  *  Cases  of  death,  either  during  the 
tight  Itself  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  occurred 
rather  frequently ;'  but  if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  his 
aotagoniat,  be  waa  aeverely  punished.*  If  both 
the  combatants  were  tired  without  wishing  to  give 
up  the  fight,  they  might  pause  a  while  to  recover 
their  strength ;  and  in  some  casea  they  arc  described 
as  resting  on  their  knees.*  If  the  fight  lasted  too 
long,  reoourae  waa  had  to  a  plan  called  sA^^i  that 
ia.  both  partiea  agreed  not  to  more,  bat  to  etand 
still  and  receive  the  blows  without  using  any  means 
of  defence  except  a  certain  position  of  the  hands  * 
The  contest  did  not  end  until  one  of  the  combatants 
waa  oomijeUed  by  fatigue,  wounds,  or  despair,  to 
dedare  himaelf  oonqiwred  (airayopeveiv),^  whidi 
was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand.* 

The  louians,  especially  those  of  iiatnos,  were  at 
an  timea  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Sparta  boxing  is  said  to  have  been 
fbriiidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.'  But  the  an- 
cients gf  iitTally  considered  boxing  as  a  useful  train- 
ing for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education 
no  less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exer- 
tnse.'*  Even  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing 
was  recommended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness 
and  chronic  headaches." 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
pnetned  from  early  times,  especially  among  the 
Etruscans.-*  It  continued  as  a  popular  game  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  tilie  Republic  as  well  as  of 
the  Empire.'* 

PUGILLA'RES.   {Vtd.  Tabvlm.) 

PU'GIO  (fU^fOipa,  iftM.  iMi;|f<upMW ;  ^npcAovX 
a  dagger ;  a  two-(>dged  knife,  commonly  of  bronze, 
with  Uie  handle  in  many  cases  variously  ornamented 
or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the  hard  bhuk 
wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.'*  The  accompany- 
ing woodcut  uowa  three  aacient  daggen.  The 


two  upper  figures  are  copied  firom  Beger:**  the 
third  reprtsents  a  dagger  about  a  foot  long,  which 


I.  (PoUttXtOnm.,  ii.,  tt.  — EiTmuI.  Ma^..  v.)— S-  (Plut., 
Sjnnp.,  ii.,  4.— Lociaji,  Anach  ,  3.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Ol.,  »., 
14.)— 4.  (!•  viii.,  40.  «  3  ;  m  ,  9,  4  3  )  — 5.  (Apollon.  Rhuil., 
h<5.- St.'U.,  Theb.,  "tt6.)— 6.  (Euttalh.  ad  11.,  xxiii.,  i>. 
m4.— Pau».,  Mil.,  40,  «  a.)— 7.  (Paui.,  vi..  10.  I>  (Pint.. 
L/rurR.,  19.)  — tt.  (Paut.,  Ti..  a,  M  — Plut.,  Lycurx-,  1».)-10. 
(tucan,  Anoch.,  3.  — Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  SO.)  —  11.  (Aret»a»,  Ue 
Morb.  diut.  Cur.,  i.,  S. )— 18.  (Lit.,  i.,  U.— Dionn.,  vii.,  7S.)— 13. 
(twc.  Oolsv.,  4S. — Cic.  D*  Lm.,  ii.,  U,  la. — Tmh.,  Aaa>i 
wii^  n.—9wu,  Calic.il8.— VM.  Knon,  Dia  QjmmmSk  ud 
tasL  4.  BdlMMS^ii^^  k  P,  V,  s, « 


waa  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb  and  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Ley  den.  The  middte  figue  ii 
entirely  of  metal.  The  handles  of  the  two  othen 
were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of  wood  on  each  side 
The  luwrmiosl  has  aisi»  two  bos.'*f.s  of  ivory  oi 
horn,  and  hliows  the  remains  of  a  thtn  plate  of  gih 
metal  with  which  the  wood  was  covered. 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometimes  wort 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  ]pt\  sidt 
of  the  body  {tid  Gladius),  and  used  il  o:  all  oc 
casions  instead  of  a  knife.*  Thus  Theoeua  draws 
his  dagger  to  cut  hia  neat  at  table.*  Theeiialenii 
continued  to  the  present  day  amoni:  the  Arnauts, 
who  are  descended  from  '.he  ancient  Cireeks' 
The  Romans  (s^-e  wotnicuts,  p.  11,  454)  wore  llw 
dagger  as  the  Persians  did  {vtd.  AcimacbsX  oa  tfet 
right  aide,  and  ooitaequently  drew  it  with  the  thaHh 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  the  position  nMMl 
etfective  lor  stabbing.  The  teniis pugto  and  eyxeipi^ 
lov  denote  both  its  smallness  and  the  manner  of 
grasping  it  in  the  hand  (irwE,  mfiMs).  Ia  the  same 
way  we  most  nnderstand  «*tte  two  swords"  (dutm 
pladuH/*)  worn  by  the  Gallic  chi'  tutin  slam  by 
Manliua  Turquatus ;  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  prove  that  the  custom  lung  continmd 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countries  *  Among 
some  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  dtrit  was 
constantly  worn  on  the  side,  and  was  in  n  adin' 
to  be  drawn  on  every  occasion.*  The  Chaiybes 
employed  the  same  weapon,  stabbing  their  enemtai 
in  the  neck.'  For  the  Greek  horsemen,  the  dagger 
was  considered  |nreflnid»le  ta  the  long  sword  as  a 

weapon  of  ofTence.*    For  acCTOt  pnipoaoa  it  WW 
placed  under  the  armpit.* 
PUG.ME,  PUGON  (w»}^,  M9y6»).  (FUL  Pna 

p.  763.) 

PULAGORAI  (jTvAavooatV  ( AMparcrrc  B% 

p.  49.) 

PULLA'KIUS.    (VuL  Aosficiom,  p.  130.) 

PU  LPi  ril.M.   ( V,d.  TaaATasa.) 

PULVl'NAK.  A  representation  of  the  mode  of 
using  cushions  or  pillows  (pulvmi),  to  recline  upoa 
at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  woodcut  at  p. 
326.  The  most  luxurious  of  such  cushions  were 
stuffed  with  swan's-down.'*  An  aneient  Egyptiaa 
cushion,  filled  with  feathers,  is  preser\-ed  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  reference  to  this  practice,  the 
Ruiuaiis  Were  in  the  habit  of  placiu!;  the  statues  uf 
the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the  lecustenua.  (Fad. 
Eri'LONas,  LscTisTKRifiDH.)  The  couches  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  the  temples  were  caHed  puJrh- 
nana.^^  There  was  also  a  pidvinar,  uu  which  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  laid,  in  the  Ciroaa.** 

PULVPNUSS.     iVtd.  POLVIMAB.) 

PUPILLA  PUPILLU8.   (  VU.  f  arvaas,  Iktsbp, 

Tdtela  ) 

PUi'lLI^VKIS  SUBSTITU'TIO.   ( Vid.  Haaaa. 

KOMAN,  p.  498.) 

PUPPIS.   (Fiii.  Ships.)  . 

PUTEAL  property  meaaa  the  eneloeare  w» 

rounding  the  opening  of  a  well,  to  protect  persons 
from  falling  into  it.  It  was  either  round  or  square^ 
and  seems  usually  to  have  been  of  the  height  el 
three  or  ibur  feet  irom  the  ground.  There  ia  a 
roaad  one  in  the  Britiah  Museum,  made  of  aoaihlik 
which  was  found  among  the  rums  of  one  oTTib*' 
nus  s  villas  in  Caprca: ;  it  exhibits  five  groapa  of 
fauns  and  bacchanalian  nyn^ihs,  and  around  the 
edge  at  the  lop  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  the 

I.  lllim..  II  ,  111..  S71.— Athrn  .  »l.,a3a,  e.)— a.  (Pint., TW, 
p.  10,  rJ.  .Si.  j  l,  (-3.  ( lX>dwcll. To«r,  i.,  p.  133.)— 4.  ;C«U,  ix.. 
13.)— 5.  {.Vui  St  ,th.i:.!,  Mon.  KffiKiMof  Ct.  Untam.)— «.  (Ond. 
Tr.sl.,  T.,  8,  1'  '-'IM  T.  (Xrn.,  Anab.,  IT.,  7.«  16.)— *.  (U^  Dt 
Re  Kiiueat.,  lu.,  U.j  —  S).  ( Pialti, Goi^ .,  p.  71,  7S,  HuaOutlL}^ 
10.  (Mart.,  iiv.,  lA,!.)  — 11.  (Hor.,  Ctarn.,  i.,  17,  a.  — Ofii 
M«t.,  xiv.,  817  —Cic  ia  Ctt.,  iii.,  10.  —  UanMu-  a.-.'f>w  ,  M 
-Ts«s^iv.,a^Val.llas..ii.,T,«|.— Sm.iaVi«  Omiv 
itt..S»|-M.  (SostnOetsvH«^CIssd«4.) 
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rope*  us»d  in  drawing  up  water  from  the  well. 
Such  pulfiUia  seem  to  have  been  common  in  the 
Roman  villas :  the  pulealm  atgnata,  wliioh  Cicero* 
vranted  for  hia  Tuaculan  Tiila,  must  have  been  of 
the  aanie  Mnd  as  the  one  in  the  British  Museum ; 
ti  e  signata  refers  to  its  being  adorned  with  fienrea. 
It  waa  the  practice  in  some  cases  to  surround  a 
sacred  place  with  an  enclosure  open  at  the  top,  and 
mrk  eodoaureBt  Droin  the  great  similarity  they  bore 
M>  p^MHm,  were  called  hy  this  name.  Theie  were 
cwo  such  p'a^es  in  the  Ronuin  Forum  r  one  of  these 
was  callfti  P-i'ial  LtboniM  o:  Scnbontanum,  because 
a  chape'  ftcellum)  in  that  place  had  been  struck 
3*  ligiatniug,  and  Scribomoa  Libo  expiated  it.  by 
proper  ceremoniea,  and  erected  a  pnteal  around  it, 
open  at  the  top,  to  proscrve  the  memory  of  thp 
place.*  The  form  of  this  puteul  is  preserved  on 
■everal  coins  of  the  Soribonian  gens.  (See  wood- 
eat»  and  compare  Spanhaim,  Dt  Prett.  «f  Usm 
I.,  li.,  p.  190.) 


This  pateal  seema  to  have  heen  near  the  Atrium 

of  Vesta,'  and  was  a  common  place  of  meeting  for 
usurers.*  The  other  putcal  was  m  the  cornitium, 
on  the  left  side  of  tlie  senate -hou.'ir,  and  in  it  were 
derosited  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  Attus  Navius.  * 
FUnnor  (irv^iot),  eaned  inotVioi  in  the  Lace- 
darmonian  dial-  r-t,*  worp  four  persons  appointed  by 
the  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each,  as  messengers  to 
tne  Temple  of  Delplii  (Qioizfjonot  iq  Af/'.^pyif). 
Tlieir  office  was  highly  honourable  and  important : 
CUBf  were  always  the  messmates  of  the  Spartan 

PUTICULJB,  PUTI'CUU.  ( Vid.  Funus.  p.  461  ) 
•PYCNOCOMON  iTTVKvoKOfiov),  a  plant,  about 

which  Mattliiolua  and  Sprengel  are  undecided ; 

Imt  which,  aa  Bauhin  statea,  Cohunna  took  for  the 

Scabiosa  sucnta,  or  DeviPs  bit.* 

PV'ELOI  (rneXot).    {Vtd.  Fvsvs,  p.  456.) 

»PYGAROUS  (Tvyapyof),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Herodotus,  and  alao  mentiraed  in  the  Septnagint. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposea  it  a  apeeiea  of  Antdope,  which 
he  calls  Ltdnue* 

*U.  A  species  of  Eagle.   {Vid.  Aqcila,  76.) 

*FYGltC£US  (TrvviAolof),  a  name  given  to  a  Ihb- 
iiloua  race  of  very  duninutive  aise,  wlu»  were  said 
to  he  engaged  at  stated  periods  in  warfltre  with  the 
rrranrs  For  a  full  account  of  tlir  legend,  and  the 
rariuus  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  it, 
consult  Anlhon's  Cltuiical  Dictiotutnf,  m.  v. 

•PYG0L.\MPIS  (riToAo^Tr/f),  the  eomiDon 
Glow-worro  or  Lampyns  noc/t/ite«.'* 

PYKA      Vid  Flnus.  p  456,  460.) 

•PYIl'ETHKU.M  (TTvprffpovy,  a  plant  described  by 
Dioscoridea  and  others.  "  Although,*'  aaya  Adams, 
•  the  description  of  Dioscorides  be  somewhat  loose, 
I  see  tio  re;ison  to  doubt  that  his  plant  was  the  yln- 
ther::^  Fyrethrum,  or  PcUitory  of  Spain.  At  all 
events,  Jts  eflerts.  as  described  by  Dios^oorides, 


I    'Ad  Att  ,  I.,  10, (  —  2 

<S»  ti*<'.  Hi--'  iirr,>,,  (J,  r  Smi 
Am..  5M.— <  li  ,.  i'l')  ( 


lFi-at<i*,  ■.      ScribuaKDUm.)  —  3. 
[  Jt.Mu  , ).,  p.  1)4.)— 4.  (Ond,  Rem. 
ri.  .  S.it.,  i».,4».— Hot.,  Kpirt., 
1.,  IT.  —  < 'i.Mi|>:irt3  l.i»jr.  i.,  38,  «nd 


Muiler,  Ku-iulicr,  ii  .  p.  171.)  — 6.  (I'huuu*.  ».  ».)— 7.  (H«r«l., 
N—Xta.,  Rep  Lae  ,  x»..  ».— Mttller,  DJf.,  iii,  1,  t  ».)-8. 
(Dtowor.,  it.,  104.— Gkian.  !>•  Simpl.,  viit.— Adama,  Appewl., 

aiad.  t.  vji— la,  (Ada-u,  Append.*  t.  .) 
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correspontt  very  well  with  those  of  the  Pellitory  , 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  as  a  [xnvt'rful  mas- 
ticatory, and  is  recommended  for  tooihachc 

*PYRIL.\MPIS  {nvpi^afinif),  a  name  applied  by 
Suidas  to  the  Pyoolampis,  which  aee. 

•PYROMACHl.TS  L.\PIS  {Trvpo/iaxo^  ?.i9o^),  lh^ 
Common  PynUa  of  modern  mineralogists,  consist 
in|f  principally  of  sulpliuratc  of  iron,  with  some  ad- 
mixture of  copper  and  arsenic  Stonea  ot  thia 
ch»s,"  says  Mama,  **  are  often  called  Mtnl^tittt 
firom  the  barbarous  term  Marrhaxua,  whif^li  is  given 
to  the  Pyrites  in  the  iMitm  translation  of  bcrapion.** 
iJiosoflridea  calls  the  Pyromaoluia  the  mplr^ 

pymuiiOA  (msALTino.) 

•PTRRHU'L.\S  {mfilmiXaf),  a  turd  mrntionet^ 
by  Aristotle,  and  corre.spondinp.  as  Cifsncr  tlunka, 
to  the  Bullfinch,  or  Pyrrhula  vul^ant.     It  would  a^ 

pear,  aoeording  to  Adams,  not  to  have  been  the 
name  bird  aa  the  irvpaki^  of  Aristotle,  the  rri/i^  of 
JSlian,  and  the  -n-fipia  of  Phile  • 

•PYRIJS  (urriof),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyru*  commn- 
nit,  L.,  the  fMiit  of  which  was  called  fyrum\iyVblt 
Latinik  and  maw  by  the  Qreelw.  Viifil  mentimia 
sereru  Idnda  of  pears.  The  one  termed  •*  Cnut^ 
mian,"  called  also,  according  to  C(  l>*u-i,  Sirrmnnm, 
was  the  best.  Columella  ranks  it  the  tirst,  and  Ph- 
ny  aaya  of  these  pears,  "  cunctis  autem  Cruttumina. 
gntutima."  Dalechamp  malces  the  Crustumian  the 
name  as  the  French  "  Poire  prrlt,"  while  Stapai 
says  that  it  is  known  in  Flanders  under  the  name 
"  Fotre  it  Saml  Jacnuea."  Some  make  it  the  same 
as  the  English  "  Wardtn  pear."  The  appellatiOB 
of  Crustumian  (Crrutumium  or  Crustuminum)  xvbs 
derived  from  the  Italian  town  of  Cnistumerium,  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  which  they  particularly 
abounded.  Virgil  speaks  also  of  the  "  Syran" 
pear ;  bat  in  Cioramella  the  Syrium  pymm  is  a  ge^ 
neric  name,  embracing  both  the  Cmxiumium  ani 
the  Tarrntmum  Flinv,  on  the  other  hand,  distm- 
puislies  between  tlie  .Syi^aii  and  Tarentiiio  kinds 
Servius  says  that  the  epithet  "  Syrian"  has  no  re* 
lation  whatever  to  the  country  of  Syria,  hot  comes 
from  the  Gre«'k  <n'Y>or.  "  dnrk-colourfd"  or  "  black." 
and  I'liny,  in  fact,  assures  us  mat  the  Syrian  was  a 
dark-coloured  pear.  Some  modern  wnter^.,  how- 
ever, talte  it  to  be  the  Bergamvt.  The  pear  called 
VeUmmm  took  its  name,  aa  ia  aaM,  firom  its  large 
size,  "  piia  volam  manu.f  impUant,"  *' becau^e  they 
till  the  palm  of  the  hand."  Rua?us  thinks  they  arc 
the  Bon  Chretien ;  but  it  would  seem  more  correct, 
with  Dryden,  Martyn,  and  others,  to  make  them 
the  "  POttnder>peaia,"  or,  as  they  are  more  com* 
monly  termed,  '*  Ponndr-pears."  The  Bon  Chretien 
answers  rather  to  the  raXavraiov  uniov,  which  Pli- 
ny calls  Lthrale  pyrum,  and  which  muat  ttOt  he  O0B> 
founded  with  the  Volemum.^ 

•II.  (irt'pof).  Wheat.    ( Vul  Taincow.) 

PYTHIAN  G.\MES  {WHhn),  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  the  neighbourhood  of  I>el|)hi,  anciently 
called  I^ho,  in  honoor  of  Apollo,  Artemia,  and 
licto.  The  place  of^la  solemnity  was  the  Criastean 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippo- 
dromus  or  racecourse,*  a  stadium  of  lUOU  leet  in 
length,*  and  a  theatre,  i:»  which  the  mualeai  oo» 
tests  took  placed  A  gymnasium,  prytaneiBU.  and 
other  buildings  of  this  kind  probably  exiated  Iwn^ 
as  at  Olympia,  although  they  are  not  mentionod 

1 .  (Dicuf^ir.,  III.,  TS. — Gnltn,  Dc  Simpl.,  viii. — .\iIaiii'<,  Appci.il  , 
1.  V.)— 3.  (The^phr.,  Dp  l.apid. — .VrittoC,  Met.,  iv  ,  t  -Diij»».«f., 
».,  143. — Adaaii,  Append.,  ».  v.)— 3.  (Ariitul.,  II.  A.,  nil.,  4.— 
.Elian,  N.  A.,  iv.,4. — Adanu,  Append.,  •.  t.) — 4.  (The<>phr.,  tf  , 
IS,  Ac— DioMor.,  ii.,  ItT.^Ft*,  Flore  da  Viiyile.p.  134  — Maar 
irn  ad  Vitj.,  GMTf ii.,  r-AduM,  ApMod.  t.  t.)— 4.  (Pans 
^  37, ^  «.)-a.  (Onaor.,  D*  Ois  Nat.,  Il.)'7  (Laoan.  adv  w 
tfKUai 
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Unoe  iba  Pythiaa  games  were  held  at  Atheii8»  on 
Ibe  advict}  of  Demetrius  PoUorcetea  (OL  ISS,  9)^ 
became  the  .fitolieiu  were  in  poescieion  of  the 
passes  around  Delphi 

TliC  Pythian  gaiiK'a  wvtv,  accordiim  u>  most 
tegends,  instituted  by  AiX)llo  himself:*  other  tra<li- 
tions  reirened  them  to  ancieat  heroes,  such  as  Am- 
phictyon,  AdraatiM,  IMomedea,  and  others.  They 
were  originally,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  reli- 
gious pancgyria,  occasioned  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  the  sacrei'  games  are  said  to  have  been  at  first 
only  a  nuisical  contest,  which  consisted  in  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  honour  of  the  Pythian  god  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  eithrir:i  '  Some  of  the  poets, 
however,  ami  mj-lhographers  n  present  even  the 
gods  and  the  early  heroes  as  erii,ni>;t'd  in  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  contests  at  the  Pythian  games.  But 
such  statements,  numerous  as  they  are,  can  prove 
nothing  ;  they  arc  anachronisms  in  which  kUe  wri- 
ters were  fond  of  mdulguig.  The  description  of  the 
Pythian  games  in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra, 
makes  Orestes  take  part,  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  Pythian  games  must,  on  aceoont  of  the  edeh- 
rity  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national 
festival  for  all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  i>eriod ; 
and  when  Solon  fixed  pecuniaiy  rewards  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  victors  in  the  great  national 
festivals,  the  Pythian  agon  was  oMOObtedly  in- 
clude d  in  the  mmdwr,  it  is  not  ezpraesly 
mentioned.* 

Whether  gynnuntie  eontests  had  been  performed 
at  the  PythiaB  guam  previous  to  OL  47  is  un- 
oeitahi.  BSekh  sopposes  that  these  two  kinds  of 
games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from  early 
times,  but  that  afterward  the  gymnastic  games 
were  neglected ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
sertahi  that  about  01.  47  they  did  not  exist  at 
Delphi.  Down  to  01  48  the  Delphians  themselves 
had  been  the  agonuthi  tie  at  the  Pythian  games, 
but  in  the  third  year  of  this  olympiad,  when,  after 
the  Crisseaii  war,  the  Amphictyons  took  the  man- 
agement under  their  care,  they  natnraliy  became 
the  agonothetae.*  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institution  of  the  Pytlnaii  games  from  tins  time.* 
and  others  say  that  henceforth  they  were  called 
PjfMaM  gmmn.  Owing  to  their  being  under  the 
management  of  the  Amphictyons,  they  are  some- 
times called  'Kfi^iKTvovtKit  uOXa  ''  From  01.  48,  3, 
the  I'ythiads  u  t  re  occiLsionully  used  as  an  aera,  and 
the  first  celehratiun  under  the  Amphictyons  was 
the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias*  expressly  states  that 
\x\  this  year  the  original  musical  contest  in  Kt'&opv- 
6ia  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  avhfiiia,  i.  e., 
singing  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and 
by  that  of  flule-playiug  alone.  Strabo,*  in  speak- 
ing of  these  innovations,  does  not  mention  the 
iiA<.i(5/(/,  hut  states  that  the  contest  of  cithara-play- 
ers  (KithipiaTui)  was  a<lded,  w  hile  Pausanias  assifins 
the  inlroductioii  of  tins  contest  to  the  eighth  Pyth- 
iad. One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pytliiaa 
games,  in  wiiieh  only  dute  and  cithara-phiyers  took 
part,  was  l\w  .so-called  rduof  UvdiKOft  which,  at 
least  in  subsequent  times,  consisted  of  five  partb, 
viz.,  uvdK/'Oi'(Tic,  dftnttftOy  KaraKf/.txcim^,  lafiCoi  koi 

ioKtv^ott  and  avuyyef.   The  whole  of  this 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo 

with  the  dragon,  and  df  his  victor)'  over  the  nion- 
6ter>*  .\  somewliai  dilierent  account  of  tiie  parts 
of  tins  vuuor  IS  given  by  the  seboliaat  on  FiMar," 
and  by  Pollux.'* 

I.  (VmI.  Plat.,  IVmetr.,  40.— Conini,  Fait.  Alt.,  p.  77.)— 
%.  (Alben.,  x».,  ji.  701  —  Schol.,  Kxgnm.  a<l  Piiid.,  F>th.)  —  3. 
;Piu«.,  I  ,  7,  *  2.— Slra!).,  !».,  )>.  4*21.1—4.  iDioy.  La^rt., i.,  55.) 
—5.  iStjiili  ,  IX.,  p.  421.-  I'liuv.  I  ,  IT,  ?  J.!— 6.  (I'hot.,  Cxi., 
n  533,  «1.  Bckker.)— 7.  (Ueliod.,  .tihiop.,  iv.,  L)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 
>  (Uc.)— 10.  (StntMsLc)— 11.  (Ait«m.idP}rtik)— It  (iv., 
tl.  M.) 

aw 


Besides  these  innovations  in  the  inn^icil  e>>c 
tests  which  were  made  m  the  first  i'ythiad.  suet 
gynuiastic  and  equestrian  gaoMs  as  were  then  cos- 
tomary  at  Olympia  were  either  revived  at  Delphi, 
or  introduced  for  the  first  time.   The  chariot-rsee 
with  four  horses  was  not  introduced  till  the  s>ecutid 
Pythiad.'    Some  games,  on  the  other  band,  were 
adopted,  which  had  not  yet  been  practised  at  Olym- 
pia, viz  ,  the  Maxo^  and  the  finv'Ko^  for  boys.  Is 
the  lirst  Pythiad  the  victor.-*  received  xfi'Tt**^'** 
their  prize,  but  in  the  secomi  a  i  haplet  was  estab- 
lished as  the  reward  for  the  victors.*  The  scbeh 
asta  on  Pindar  reekoo  the  first  Pythiad  fhm  this 
introduction  of  the  chaplet,  and  their  system  has 
been  followed  by  must  modern  chronolt^ers,  tbuueb 
Pausanias  expressly  assigns  this  institution  to  the 
second  Pythiad.*  The  aiX^ditt,  which  was  intio* 
duoed  in  Uie  first  Pythiad,  was  omitted  at  the  see* 
ond  and  ever  after,  as  only  elegies  and  t?,;^>  -r  hii 
been  sung  to  tiie  flute,  which  were  thought  i-ju 
melancholy  for  this  solemnity.   The  redpijrTo^,  or 
chariot-race  with  four  horses,  liowever,  was  added 
'  in  the  same  Pythiad.  In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (OL 
55,  3),  the  contest  in  playing  the  cithara  without 
;  singing  was  introduced ;  in  Pythiad  23,  the  t*«.t- 
!  race  in  arras  was  added  ;  in  Pythiad  AS,  the  chan- 
i  ot-race  with  two  foil-grown  horses  {avfupidoc  4pi 
'  /foc)  was  perfonned  far  the  first  thne ;  in  PyOM 
r)3,  the  chariot-race  with  four  foals  w  a.s  intHwlucpd 
In  Pythiad  61,  the  pancratium  for  boys  ,  in  Pythiad 
63,  the  horserace  with  foals;  and  in  Pythiad  69, 
the  chariot-iaoe  with  two  foala,  were  intxoduoed.* 
I  Various  masieat  eontests  were  also  added  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragedy,  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitations  of  hts- 
torieal  compositions,  are  expressly  mentioned.* 
Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures,  were  ex- 
'  hibited  to  the  assembira  Greeks,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  to  those  who  had  produced  the  tinct 
,  works.*  The  musical  and  artistic  contests  ven 
at  all  times  the  most  prominent  features  of  tki 
i  Pythian  games,  and  in  thia  respect  th^  even  e» 
'  celled  the  Olympic  games. 

Previous  to  O!  18,  the  Pythian  games  had  tntTi 
I  an  iwacrijpit,  that  is.  they  had  been  celebrated  at 
I  the  end  of  every  eighth  year;  hot  in  OL  49,  3,  they 
became,  like  the  Olympia,  a  irevratT^pif,  t.  «.,  they 
'  were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year ;  and  a 
Pythiad,  therf  rnre,  ever  since  the  time  that  it  was 
used  as  an  Kra.  comprehended  a  space  uf  four  yean, 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  every  olynpiad.* 
Others  have,  in  op{x»sition  to  direct  stat»in»-nt.*'.  in- 
ferred I  rum  Thueydides*  that  the  Pvtln.ui  L'atnes 
were  hi  hi  towards  the  end  of  the  ^l  eond  yiar  of 
eveiy  olympiad.   Respecting  this  cuniruversy,  aee 
Kraose,  /.  c,  p.  99,  dice.   As  fyr  the  season  of  Iks 


Pythian  games,  they  were,  in  all  prohahilily, 
in  the  spring  ;  and  most  writers  belu  \e  that  it 
111  the  month  of  Dy.sjus,  which  is  supposed  to  Iw 
the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  B^kh,*  bow- 
ever,  has  shown  that  the  games  took  plaee  in  the 
month  of  Bucalius,  which  followed  after  the  month 
ol  Uysius,  and  that  this  month  must  be  coiiMdered 
as  the  same  as  the  .Attic  Munychion.  The  games 
lasted  for  several  days,  as  is  expessly  mentioned 
by  Sophoeles,**  hot  we  do  not  know  how  msay. 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  iKe  day  of  ihr  I*yth- 
ian  agrn,  they  are  probably  thinking  of  the  musics] 
agon  alone,  which  was  the  most  iiii(H}rtant  part  o( 
the  games,  and  probably  took  place  on  the  7tb  of 


1.  (P»ut..  X.,  7,  4  3.)— 9.  (Pam.,  and  .Schol.  «*!  PinJ.,  L  < 
S.  ( Vuf.  CLulun,  F.  H.,  p.  I'JS.— Krauw,  Dir  I'yth.  Ncm..  ( 
t>.ai,  Ac.)— 4.  (Paus  ,  1.  (  .)— 5.  (l»hilo«l.,  Vit.  Soph  ,  i!  .»7,  f.-J 
Plot.,  Sjrinpos.,  II.,  4  )— <'i.  (Tim..  H.  N.,  nxv.,  :<5  l— 7  iPaM 
1.  c— Diod.,  ST.,  60.— Coapwa  CUntoa.  F.  11.,  p.  IM.)— S  (i*. 
1 17 ;  T.,  |.)~«.  (ad  Coip.  loMipt.,  ■.  1NI.)^I0  (f 
dec.) 
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I'YTHIAN  GAMES 


QUAlllUUfiaiMA 


BiMstim.  It  is  quite  iropouttito  to  oooeoira  that 
all  the  nuinaroas  gunes  bIkwM  have  talten  plaee  on 

oiif  day. 

The  cuncour»e  of  slrangors  at  the  se.istm  of  tlii-s 
paoegyns  OMUt  have  been  very  great,  as  undoubt- 
9dfy  dl  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  auend.  The 
states  bclunging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Deljilii  liinl 
lo  send  their  theori  in  the  month  nf  Bysius,  bomc 
time  before  the  comraencemeiit  oi"  the  festival  it- 
self.' All  theori  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on 
this  oeeasion  were  called  IIiiAitoral,'  and  the  the- 
ories sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particu- 
larly brilhani  *  As  regards  sacrifices,  processions, 
anil  (illi'  T  j-olt-imiiti  s,  it  may  l)e  prcsumeil  that  they 
resembled,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  Olympia. 
A  splendid,  though  probably,  in  some  degree*  nc^ 
tkms  description  of  a  theoria  of  Thoesalians,  may 
be  read  in  llehodorus.* 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  gjincs  were 
perfuraied,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with  the 
exception  of  some  allusions  in  Pindar  and  a  few 
reoOarks  of  Plutarch.  The  latter*  says  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophoi-les  it  is  clear  that  ihc  gymnas- 
tic contests  preceded  the  horse  and  chariot  raced. 
Eveiy  game,  moreoTer,  wbieh  was  performed  by 
Dten  and  by  poyn,  was  always  first  perlbnned  by 
the  latter.* 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  01.  48,  the 
Delphians  had  the  management  of  the  Fylhtan 
gsmes ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
eonducted  previous  to  tiiat  time,  nuibing  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons.  especial  |)er.sons  ueic  appoinu  J  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  game«  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  called  (iruteAfroiV  and  an- 
swered to  the  Olympian  hellanooioa.  Their  num- 
'ifr  is  onknown.*  In  later  times  it  was  decreed  by 
(he  Amphit'tyon.s  that  King  Philip,  wiiti  the  Thes- 
Mlians  and  Uueotians^,  should  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  the  gamea;'  but  afterward,  and  even 
under  the  Kofflsn  emperors,  the  Amphictyons  again 
ip^H?.tr  tn  the  possession  of  this  privilege  "  The 
iTTtfiiAriTai  had  to  maintain  and  order,  and 

were  assisted  by  iiaanyo^opoL,  who  executed  any 
panishment  at  their  command,  aad  thns  anasrerad 
to  the  Olympian  aXvrw." 

The  prize  given  to  the  Tietors  in  the  Pythian 
game.s  was  from  llie  time  of  the  second  I'vthiail  a 
laurel  chapiet,  so  that  they  then  became  an  uyim 
vn^miriK,  while  before  they  had  been  an  «yuv 
^ytilfMTlnK.^*  In  additioo  to  this  chapiet,  the  vietor 
here,  as  at  Olympia,  reeefred  the  ifjnibaUe  palm- 
hraneti.  and  was  allowed  to  have  fails  own  Statue 
erected  in  tlie  Crissxan  plain." 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  eessed  to  be 
aolemnised  ts  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
as  kmg  as  the  Olympic  games,  t.  e.,  down  to  the 
year  .\  I)  304  In  A.D  191,  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Phiiostratus  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Cmpertir  Julian  they  still  continued  to 
he  held,  as  is  manifest  (com  his  own  words.'* 

Pythian  games  of  less  importance  were  oelehra- 
MKI  in  a  trre.it  many  other  plares  where  the  worship 
of  Apollo  was  introduced  ;  and  the  games  of  Del- 
phi are  sometimes  distinguished  from  these  lesser 
fytbia  by  the  addition  of  the  words  i»  AeAfoff. 
But  as  by  far  the  greater  nomlier  of  the  lesser 
fifthis  are  not  roentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 

I.  (Bkkh  ad  Oirp.  Wi  :  )—t.  (Sinib.,  in.,  p.  404.)— 3. 
.SeboL  ad  Arurtnph.,  Av.,  4.  (iCth.,  ii.,  34.)— 5.  (Srmp.. 

B,,  4  — Comparp  Pliil.wlr.,  Afvill.  Tyan.,  vi.,  10  1  —  8.  ll'lut  . 
Sjrinp.,  II.,  5.) — ".  (I*l<it  ,  Sviup  .  II  .  4  ;  |  — h.  iKraiii*-.  1. 

C-,  p.  44  )— 9.(Dii«l  ,  xvi  .tx').!  — 10.  (Phil<i«tr.,  Vit.  Soph  ,  ii  .'.'T.) 

-II  (I.uc  ,  tiMv.  111  !.,  t  ,  'J,  )— H.  (Paui.,  I.,  3.-S<ii..|. 
in  Arsutn.  id  I'lini.,  Pvth.l  — 13.  (Plot.,  Sjraiu.,  viii.,  4.— Paa«., 
»i  .  ly  4  3  ;  17.  4  I.— jamm.  xxir.,  7.  10.)— U  iVil.  Soph  ,  ii., 
V.l- 1).  (J-iL,  Eptat.  pro  Arfiv.,  p.  IS  A.) 


writers,  and  are  only  teown  from  eoins  oi  insenp 

tioiis.  we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  when 
thty  were  held  ;  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  Aphrodisias  IS 
Caria,  Antiochia,  Cartha-a  in  the  island  of  Ceos,* 
Carthage,*  Cib^ra  in  Pbrygia,  Delue,*  £misa  in 
Syria,  Hierspolis  in  Phrygia,  Magneeia,  Megara,* 
Miletus,  Neapolis  in  Italy,  .NuM  a  in  Billiynia,  Ni- 
eiimeiha,  Pergamus  in  .Mysia,  I'i  t^m-  hi  rampliyiia, 
I'criiitlius  on  liie  Proponlis,  l'hilip[Kipuii.s  m 'J"hrace, 
Side  in  Pamphyha,  Sicyon,*  Taba  in  Caria,  Tbes- 
salonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Tbiace,  Tbyatira,  and 
Tralles  ia  I^rdia,  Tripolis  on  the  Msander,  ia 
Caria.* 

PVXIS,  dun.  PYXIDULA  (mi^c,  dim  ^v^iSuw}, 
a  Casket,  a  Jewel-box.^  Quintilian*  produces  thto 
term  as  an  example  of  catachresis.  beeanae  it  prop- 
erly denoted  that  which  was  made  of  box  {tv^o^}. 
but  was  applied  lo  thing.s  of  similar  form  and  u.^o 
made  of  any  oilier  mat  rutl.  In  fact,  the  caskets 
in  which  Ibe  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jew 
els  and  other  ornaments,  vera  made  of  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  They 
were  also  much  enriched  with  sculpture  \  silver 
coffer,  2  feet  long,  1  j  wide,  am!  I  deep,  most  elab- 
orately adorned  with  tigures  u  has-reltef,  is  de- 
scrihed  hf  BSttiger.'  The  annexed  woodeat  (firom 


Ant.  d'Ercolano,  vol.  ii ,  lab.  7)  represents  a  plain 
jewel  box,  out  of  which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  rib- 
and or  fillet.  Nero  deposited  his  beard  in  a  valu*- 
bio  pyxis  when  he  shaved  fbrthe  first  time.  (VU 
Barba,  p.  138  ) 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  lo  con- 
tain drugs  or  poison,**  aiid  to  metallio  riQgaeiiiphijr 
ed  in  machinery." 

•PYXUS  (irvfof).  the  Boxwood-tree.  (Fid 
Bssos.) 


QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  tho  Un 
potted  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  portori 
urn."  Tacitos**  says  that  the  quadragesima  wai 

abolishfii  by  Nero,  and  had  not  been  imposeil  ;^;»ai^ 
{manct  aitoitUo  quHdragcttmiz) ,  but  it  appears  ruosi 
probable  that  this  qoadragesima  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  pormrnun,  but  the  tax  iinpoaed  hy  Ca- 
ligula'* of  the  fortieth  pint  oTthevsloe  of  all  proper- 
ty respecting  which  there  was  any  lawsuit  That 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  opinion  appears  irom 
tlie  fact  that  we  never  read  of  this  tax  upon  law- 
suits after  the  time  of  Nero,  wlule  the  former  one 
is  mentioned  to  (he  hitest  times  of  the  Empire 
(.'otisiderable  difficulty,  however,  has  aris*  n  in  con- 
sequi'nce  of  some  of  the  coins  of  (  lalba  liaving 
Quadragenmtt  RtmtMsa  upon  them,  wluch  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  contradict  the  passage  of 
Taeittis,  and  by  others  to  prove  that  Oalba  dM> 
ished  the  quadragesima  of  the  portorium  The 
words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  imjily  this ;  it 
was  common,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  want,  oi 
as  an  act  of  special  iavoar,  for  the  emperors  to 
remit  certain  taxes  for  a  certain  period,  and  it  is 

I.  (Athen.,  «.,  p.4ae,  4eT.)-2  il  .  rttill ,  Scorp..  8.)— J.  (Di. 
aay.  Perier.,  WT.)— 4.  fSohol.  ad  Pi:*'  Nrm.,  *.,  84.— OI 
XIII.,  155.— Philortr  .  Vit.  Soph.,  i.,  3  '-t  (PjmJ.,  Olym..  uil., 
105.  with  the  ichol.— Nrm.,  ii..  51.)— fi.  (Krauw,  Die  PytKiM, 
NirnMn,  und  Ulhmicn.  p.  l-l'K5  1—7  (Mart..  u.,3*l  1 — 8.  (»ui, 
«.  »  35.1—9  (S^liina.  i.,  p.  M-M),  pi.  iii.y— 10.  (dr.,  Pn.  C«lio^ 
45-W.-  qiiiiitil  ,  VI  .  3.  >^  25.)— II.  (Plin.,  H.  N.  i»mi.,  II,  • 
W.)  — la.  iSucl.,  Vnpat.,  i.  —  (jDiatil.,  Daclvni.,  3)0.  — S/a 
mach..  EpMl,,  V,,  01^  •S.i-lS.  USB,  BiL,  (tssl 
Cal.,  40.1 
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prut  a  i )  that  the  coins  of  Galba  were  atradc  in  com- 
memoration  of  such  a  remission,  and  not  of  an 
abolition  of  tlie  lax.  (Ser  nunnann,  De  Vectigal., 
p.  64,  ike,  who  cui  troveris  the  opinions  of  Span- 
beim,  De  Prast.  ct  Usu  JVtMwrai.,  foL  ii«  p.  M8.) 

QUADRANS.    {Vid  As,  p  111.) 

QUADRANTAL    ( Vul.  Cubus.) 

QUADRI  CiA.    (Vid  BiOA,  CuBRCs.) 

QUADRIGA'TUS.    (Kid  Bwatos.) 

QUA'DRUPES.   {Vid.  PiOMtttBs.) 

QUADRUPLATO'IIES,  puhlin  informprs  or  ac- 
Aisers,  were  su  caiied,  eilluT  because  they  received 
t  Iburth  part  of  the  criminal's  property,  or  because 
thoae  wiio  were  convicted  were  condemned  to  jxyr 
(burfold  (quadnipli  dMmari),  m  in  eases  of  Tiolation 
:)f  the  laws  respecting  tramhling,  usury,  Ac  '  We 
ictiow  that  on  home  occasions  the  accuser  received 
I  fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused  but 
ihe  other  explanation  of  the  word  may  abo  be  em- 
reet,  because  osarers  who  Ttolated  the  law  were 
aubjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.*  When  the  general  right  of  accusation 
was  given,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing 
ap  of  the  quadniplaloreSi  is  uncertain ;  but  origi- 
naOy  an  fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and 
while  that  \va>  the  casi^  the  accusations,  no  doubt, 
were  brou<;hi  on  behalf  of  the  state.*  Even  under 
the  Republic,  an  accusation  el  ft  public  officer,  who 
nad  merited  it  by  his  crimes,  was  considered  a  ser- 
trioe  rendered  to  the  state  :  the  name  of  quadru- 
platores  seems  to  have  been  givt n  by  way  of 
oontempt  to  mercenary  or  false  accusers.*  Sene- 
eft*  calls  thoee  who  sought  great  recaras  far  snraH 

favours  Qiiadntplatorea  benejwiorum  suorum. 

QIJADKIM'LICA'TIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p. 

gU.ts  ri(  )XES,  QI'.ESTIONES  PERPETU,£. 
'Vid.  Judex,  p.  653;  Pb^stob,  p.  8U6.) 

QUAESTOR  is  a  name  whim  was  given  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  Roman  officers.  It  is  derived 
from  ifui:io,  and  Varro'  gives  a  definition  winch 
Bmbi  \ces  the  principal  functions  of  both  classes  of 
officers  :  "  Queutora  s  fuanmdo,  fui  cmtqtarertnt 
fHtUieatueeuniiuetmaleJIeuL**  The  one  elass,  there* 
fore,  had  to  do  with  ttu"  rollecling  and  keeping  of 
public  revenues,  and  ilie  others  were  a  kind 
of  public  accusers.  The  former  bore  the  iNune  of 
fiMttore*  ctoMsut.  the  latter  of  fiiatlsfwpsrFHwIn.* 

The  mutator r.<s  jiurrieiiii  were,  as  we  hive  said, 
public  a("(  tjscrii,  tu  u  m  ntmiber,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  pc-rsons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  ofTence,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution.' KespecUng  their  ooofusion  with  the  du- 
umviri perduetlionis,  see  PasDnsLuowis  Dvohtiri. 
All  testimonies  agree  that  tln  sf"  public  accusers 
existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  tlie  Ivings, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  ascartain  by  which  king 
they  were  instituted,^*  as  some  mention  them  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus,  and  others  in  that  of  Numa. 
Wlien  Tipiaii  takes  it  for  certain  that  they  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  he  appears  to  con- 
fbond  them,  like  other  writers,  with  the  duumviri 
perduellionis,  who  in  this  reign  acted  as  judges  in 
the  case  of  lloratius,  who  haa  slain  his  sister.  Du- 
ring the  kingly  period  there  ur<  nrs  no  instance  in 
Which  it  could  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  the 
fUMtoresparrieidHtoolcapait.  As  thus  everything 
is  so  uncertain,  and  as  the  late  writers  arc  guilty  of 
such  maiiitesi  confusions,  we  can  say  no  more  than 

I.  (Pmuiio-Atroa.  in  Cic,  Divia.,  ♦  *4,  p.  110,  ed.  Orelli ;  in 
Verr.,  II.,  ii..  «  %\,  p.  —  Pcnu,  g.  ».)—«.  (T«c.,  Ann., 
II.) -3.  (C«to,  De  Re  Ku%t.,  init.)— 4.  (Niabtihr,  RRm.  Geach., 
I*'.,  p.  «.)-5.  «  ic,  Div  ,  ,1  .  7  ;  r.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  7.  —  PUul., 
Pin.,  i.,  a,  10.  — Lit.,  III..  72.)~«.  (De  Benef.,  Tii.,25.)— 7.  (De 
Lin«.  iM..  IV.,  p.  21,  t,|.  Uip.)— a.  (Di?.  I,  tu.  2.  •.  8,  ♦  22,  23.) 
(Fe«iu»,  1.  T.  Panel  am!  QuMtorea  —Lit.,  u.,  41.— Dionys., 

•bi.  P.  ii6  cd  syv,  }^aL  -fmn  V  s^TMt^ am,  ai^ 
Vic  I,  til.  il.i 


that  such  public  aoensers  existed,  and  infer,  Itxm 
the  analogy  of  later  times,  that  they  were  appointed 
by  the  pojuilus  on  the  presentati^m  of  the  king.  It 
the  early  period  of  the  Republic  the  questores  par- 
ricidii  apoear  to  have  become  a  standiof  «we; 
which,  like  others,  was  held  only  for  one  year 
They  were  appointed  by  the  pupulus  or  the  ctirit* 
on  the  prf -^ciuation  of  the  consuls.*  When  Iht^ 
quttstores  discovered  that  a  capital  ofleooe  bai 
been  eommltted,  they  had  to  bring  the  ehaiige  hekn 
the  comilia  for  trial.*  They  convoked  the  com.'tia 
through  the  (lerson  of  a  tminptter,  w  hii  prm-iaimed 
the  day  of  meeting  from  the  Capitol,  at  the  gates  oi' 
the  city,  and  at  the  house  of  the  accused.*  Wbea 
the  eentenee  had  been  pmnomieed  by  the  people, 
the  quEPStores  parricidii  executed  it  ;  thus  they 
threw  Spurius  Oassius  from  the  Tarpetao  rock.* 
They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  TweNe 
Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the  decern  v  irate  thaf 
still  eontihued  to  he  appototed,  though  probat>ly  as 
longer  by  the  curies,  but  either  in  the  comitu 
centuriata  or  tribula,  which  they  thereiore  mufet 
also  have  had  the  r^t  to  assemble  in  eases  of 
emergency.*  Ttiis  sppears  to  be  imptted  id  the 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  B.C. 
thry  were  created  by  the  people  without  any  pre- 
sentation of  tlio  consuls.  From  the  year  366  B.C, 
they  are  no  longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  as 
their  functions  were  gradually  transferred  to  tbf 
triumviri  capitales' (md.  Tridmviri  Capitalksj.  and 
partly  to  the  wdiles  and  tribunes  (  Vni  .1:dilis» 
TsiBUNi.*)  The  quaestores  pamcidii  have  not  oa^ 
been  confounded  with  the  duumviri  ]ii  iilnrllhwM. 
but  also  with  the  qua?stores  classici,'  and  this  proN- 
ably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  codsed  to  !»•  ap- 
pointed at  such  an  early  period,  and  that  the  two 
kinds  of  qusstors  are  seldom  distinguished  ic  an- 
cient writers  by  ttieir  chaTaetertetic  epithets. 

The  ijuastores  classici  were  officers  intnistei: 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.    Their  distu 
guishing  epithet  classici  is  not  mentioned  by  Mmf 
ancient  writer  except  Lydus.'*  who^  liowever,  given 
an  absurd  mterpretation  of  It.  NMmhf**  refinn  il  tn 
their  hnvinir  been  elected  by  the  centuries  ever 
since  the  tunc  of  Valerius  Publicola,  who  is  said  te 
have  first  instituted  the  office.'*  They  were  at  fini 
only  two  in  number,  and,  of  couraettnken  onljjr  tnm 
the  patrieians.  As  the  senate  had  the  supreme  nd- 
ministration  of  the  finances,  the  ijUEestors  were  m 
some  measure  only  its  agents  or  paymasters,  lor 
they  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  tiie  pnUie 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate.  Their 
dutlw  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  ncce». 
sary  payments  from  the  wrarium.  and  n  i^  ivuij  the 
puUie  revenues.    Of  both  they  had  to  keep  correct 
aoooonta  in  their  tabula  jmUiea."  Demands  vrtdeh 
any  one  might  have  on  the  aerarium,  and  outstand* 
intr  (Ii  lits.  were  likewise  registered  by  them.'*  Tinas 
to  tie  [ia:t!  to  tlie  puhlic  treasury  were  n-gi.-itcred 
and  exacted  by  them.'*  Another  branch  of  tiiea 
duties,  whidi,  however,  was  Ukewise  eonneeied 
with  the  treasury,  was  to  provide  the  proper  accora- 
mmlations  for  foreign  ambassadors  and  such  pernios 
as  wrrt  connected  with  the  Republic  by  ties  of 
public  boepitahty.  Lastly,  they  were  charged  vrith 
the  care  of  tho  huriato  and  mouuiuenta  of  diatia* 
guished  men,  the  expensee  for  which  had  hen 

I.         iii.,  W,  t5.>— «,  (Dir.  I.  tit-  23.-T*  n  .  I 

e.)'— 'I.  (Liv.,  hi.,  S4.  — Dioark,  p.  644. J  —4.  ( Vnm,  1J» 
Ung.  Lm..  r.,  p.  75,  Ac.,  td.  Bip.>— 5.  (Dmijrs.,  viu.,  p. 
Liv.,  ii.,  41.— Cic,  Da  Rapab.,  ii.,  SS.>— 6.  (Vano,  Liaf 
Lau,  »..  p.  7«.)-7.  (VaiTo,iT.,p.  *4.— Val.  Max  ,*.,4,  ^  7  ;  aiiv, 
4.  ^  2.— Sallurt.  Cat.,  55.)— a  (Niebahr.  Hut.  of  Rom,  ii.,  p 
44.  — Zachanc,  Sulla,  k!»  liner.  &«-.,  ii..  p.  147,  Stc)-^.  (TV 
cit..  1.  c  — Z.mar  .  vii.,  13,  Ac.)— 10.  (Dr  U*g.,  i.,  t7.)— 11.  du 
p.  430.)  — 12.  (Plut.,  Puhl  ,  12.) -13  (Polrb.ri.,  U.)  — H 
(Paeodo-Aacoo,  in  Vcrr  ,  p.  li^,  Ortlli  — I'J'ji.,  C»l,Mi.  W. 
— -lA.  (Livw  uzTui,,  00.— Tacit.,  Aam^  uii,,  SMO 
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MxrceU  by  the  seaate  U)  be  defrajfed  by  the  treas- 
uy.  In  the  aerariuiu,  and,  oooMquentty,  wider  tbe 
■operintendence  of  the  qusstors,  were  kept  tbe 
books  in  which  ihe  senatus  consulia  were  regis- 
ter while  the  original  documenta  were  in  the 
Keeptng  of  the  sdiJes.  unlil  Augustus  tnosfened 
care  of  them  ^]ao  to  the  quaators.* 
In  the  year  U  C  421  the  niiinlM>rof  quaestors  was 
doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  lu  (jU'ect,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  qiueslon  should  be  plebeians.'  This  attempc 
wu  indeed  Anatmed,  bat  the  interrax  L.  Fapirine 
eOcctcd  a  comprumise,  that  the  election  should  not 
be  restricted  to  cither  order.  After  this  law  was 
carried,  eleven  years  passed  without  any  plebeian 
hetog  elected  to  the  office  of  %a«stor,  until,  in  B.C. 
4M,  <hTee  of  the  foor  quMtora  were  plebetans.*  A 
perse ,)  who  had  held  the  office  of  quuestor  had  un- 
doubtedly, as  in  later  times,  the  right  to  take  his 
seat  m  the  senate,  ooIbm  he  was  excluded  as  uu- 
wonhj  bjr  the  next  oensora.  And  this  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  why  the  patricians  so  determlnately 
oppoj>ed  the  admission  of  plebeians  t  )  this  otru  e 
'^Vul.  Senatus.)  Henceforth  the  consuls,  whenever 
they  took  the  field  against  an  enemy,  were  accom- 
panied by  one  quMtor  each,  who  at  6r8t  had  only 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty,  tbe  produce  of 
wliii  li  ua.s  either  divided  among  the  k'ijioii.  or  was 
transferred  to  the  terariuin.*  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  these  questors  also  kept  the 
funds  of  the  army,  which  they  had  received  from 
the  treasury  at  Home,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their 
pay  ,  lliey  wi  if,  iii  fact,  the  payiuajtcrs  in  the 
army.*  The  two  other  quiestors,  who  remained  at 
Rome,  oontinued  to  disdiarge  the  same  duties  as 
before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who  ac- 
compaiucd  the  consuls  by  the  epithet  urbani.  In 
the  year  D.C.  265,  after  the  Roinaiis  liad  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  coose- 
qoecee,  tbe  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  lahurimis  and 
important,  the  number  of  qua*stors  was  agaia  doiib- 
led  to  eight;'  and  it  is  probable  that  hencefoi-i'i 
their  number  continued  to  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Empire  beeame  extended.  One  of  the 
eicht  quiBstors  was  appointed  by  lot  to  ihc  qucutura 
OsliensiM,  a  most  laborious  and  important  post,  as 
he  had  to  provide  Rome  with  corn.*  Besides  the 
qnaBetor  Ostiensia,  who  resided  at  Oatia,  three  other 
qaaestors  were  dhrtribnted  in  Italy,  to  raise  those 
parts  of  tlie  revenue  which  were  not  farmed  by  the 
pubiioani,  and  to  control  the  latter.  One  of  them 
resided  at  Cales,  and  the  two  others  probably  in 
towns  on  tbe  Upper  Sea.*  The  two  remaining 
qucstors,  who  were  sent  to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of 
below. 

Sulla,  in  his  dictatorship,  raised  the  number  of 
qnasstors  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  senate  (mn«/iu  S9f<a^ 
du'"),  and  J.  Caesar  even  to  forty."  In  the  year  B.C. 
49  wo  quiestors  were  ekcird,  and  Cffisar  transferred 
the  keepuig  of  the  erartum  to  the  adUes.  From 
tbb  thne  forward  the  treaaory  was  sometimes  in- 
trusted to  tbe  prstors,  sometimee  to  the  prwtorii, 
and  someliines, again, to  quaestors.  {Vid.  ^SASitrH.) 
Quwslors,  however,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, occur  down  tu  the  latest  period  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  them  bore  the  title  of  atniidaA  primpu, 
and  ihi  ir  only  duly  was  to  read  iu  the  senate  the 
coiniimiiu  ati  nis  wliicli  the  prmceps  had  to  make  to 

1.  (JoMph  .  Aut.  JuJ.,  xiT..  10,  10.— Plut.,  Cut.  Mia,  17.)— 
9.  (Dion  C*Ma..  Ur.,  90.)— 3.  (Lit.,  IT.,  43.— Nmbuhr.  a.,  p.  430, 
A«.)— 4.  (Li».,  i».,44.)— 4.  (Lit.,  43.)— «.  (Fojyb.,  »>.,  3a.) 
—7.  (Lyd..  De  Mw.,  i.,  37.— Lit.,  Spit.,  lib.  IA^^-MmMw,  iii., 
p.  Hy)-9.  (Cie.,  ProHmnn.,  8 ;  Pro  8Mt,17.)-4.  (do.  ia 
Vat., S.)— 10.  (TMitn  AmmL,  xL,  tl)— II.  cOios  Cms., sliik, 


this  assembly  (^i^  pnnctpaU*,  enitUda  jpnini^^'j 
From  tbe  time  of  the  Emperor  Clavdius,  aU  quM- 

tors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged  tc 
give  gladiatorial  games  to  the  people  at  their  own 
expense,  whereby  the  office  became  inaccessible  to 
any  one  except  the  wealthiest  individuals.'  When 
Consuntinopie  had  beeeme  the  second  capital  of 
the  Empire,  it  received,  like  Rome,  its  quaestors, 
who  had  to  give  games  to  the  people  on  enttnng 
^  upon  their  oilice  ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  thv 
pretors,  elected  by  the  senate,  and  on^  announoed 
I  to  tbe  emperor.* 

The  proconsul  or  praetor,  who  bad  the  adininis 
tratton  of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  qutestoi. 
.  This  qusstor  bad  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  same 
functions  as  those  who  sccompanied  the  armieainto 
the  iield ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had,  eonaaqnently,  righta  wid  dnties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  aimiy  oould  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  provmce,  there  were  two 
qua;slors,  answering  to  the  two  former  divisions  of 
the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and  Ureek  territory. 
Tbe  one  resided  at  Ltlybxum,  the  other  at  Syra- 
cuse. Besides  the  duties  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  paymasters  of  the  armies,  they  had 
to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public  revenue  in  the 
province  which  were  not  farmed  by  the  publicani,  to 
control  tbe  publicani,  and  to  rorward  the  sums 
raised,  together  with  the  accounts  of  them,  to  the 
ffiraiium  *  In  the  provinces,  the  qusstors  had  the 
8iv;iie  jurisdiction  as  the  curule  a;diles  at  Rome.* 
The  relation  existing  between  a  prstor  or  proconsul 
of  a  province  and  bis  quastor  was,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  regarded  as  resembling  that  between 
a  father  and  his  son  *  When  a  quaestor  died  in  bis 
province,  the  prajtors  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  pro- 
quaastor  in  his  stead  ;^  and  when  tbe  pr«lor  was 
absent,  die  qucstor  supplied  bis  place,  and  was  tben 
attended  by  lictors  •  In  what  manner  the  provinoea 
were  assigned  to  the  quijestiirs  after  their  election 
at  Rome  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  was  probably 
by  lot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quaestor  Ostiensis.  But 
in  tbe  eoosnlship  of  Deeinnia  Draana  and  Pokmhi 
it  was  decreed  that  the  provinces  should  he  distrib- 
uted among  the  qusstors  by  lot,  cx  tenatus  coruulto.* 
During  tbe  time,  of  the  Empire  this  practice  con- 
tinued, and  if  the  number  of  qusstors  elected  was 
not  snfleient  for  tbe  number  of  proTinoes,  those 
quajstors  of  the  preceding  year  who  had  had  no  prov- 
ince might  be  sent  out.  This  was,  however,  the 
case  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  for 
in  those  of  the  emperors  there  were  no  qunstors  at 
all.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  tbe  title  of  qiuutor 
sacri  paUtii  was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  impor- 
tance, whose  office  probably  originated  in  that  of 
the  candidati  priiK'ipi.>j  Respecting  his  power  and 
influence,  see  Walter,  Gack.  d.  Hin.  R.,  p.  365. 

gU.CSTCmn  LUDI.  ( VU.  Lom  QoiMToau.) 

QU.«STO  RIL'.M.    (V'.J  Castba.) 

QUALUS.    (Kid.  Calathus.) 

QUANTI  MINO'RIS  is  an  actio  which  a  buyer 
had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect  of  faults  . 
or  imperfections  with  which  the  buyer  ought  to  1 
have  tieen  made  acquainted  ;  the  olijt  ct  of  the  actio 
was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  tbe  purchase  money. 
This  aetioa  waa  to  be  broogbt  witbin  a  year  ev 


1.  (Dir.  1,  UL  13.  »aaaa4.— Ljrd.,  D«  Maf i., IS.  —  Lup 
prid.,  AUx.  St.,  43.-Plm.,  EfitL,^^  I«.)-t.  {Sw«.,  Ctoirf., 
Si4.— Tteit.,  Aanal.,  L  c,  liii.,  5.— Swt,  Domit^  4.— Umpnd., 
Alex.  8«r~  41.)— I.  (Walt»,  O^ich.  dca  Mm.  Rochu,  p.  371.) 
—4.  (Pswid^AMaa.  is  V«iT.,  i>.  167,  cd.  Orelh.)— 5.  iGuim,  i., 
«.)  — ».  (Cic,  Dirin.,  19  ;  c.  Venr.,  11..  i.,  IS  ;  Pro  P  anc.,  11  : 
•d  Fun-,  m.,  10.)— 7.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  I.  c)— 8.  (Cic.  id  Fmb  . 
iL,  1ft  i  Pn>  FlMio.,  41.)-S.  (Dij.  1,  tit.  13,  ♦  2.-  Cic,  w  Vtn  . 
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QU  NQUEVIRL 


inthin  MX  montlMi  afionrding  tm  then  was  a  cautio 
or  not.'  (Va.  Ewno  rr  YficDiTio.) 

QU.\RTA'RIUS.    (Hrf.  Skxtarius.) 
yUASILLA'KI.E    i^Vtd  Calathus.) 
QUASILI.IJM.    {Vtd.  Calathus.) 
QUATUOHVliU  JUm  DICUNDO.  (KuL  Co- 

LONIA,  p.  382.) 

grAri  oRviRi  viaiu:m  ccrandarum. 

fuur  otiict^rs  who  had  the  supenniendence  of  the 
roads  (vi«),  were  fint  appointed  after  tin  war  with 
l*yrrhus.  when  so  many  public  roads  were  made  by 
tlie  llumans.*  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  llie 
Vtocuri  (»f  Varro.* 

«QU£KCUS  {iftOf),  the  Oak.  or  "  Querau  (Linn., 
gen.  1447)  9peeU»  omne:*'  **0n  reading  atten- 
tively," says  Fee,  "the  diffcrrnt  passages  of  Virgil 
where  luentiun  is  made  ul  llie  oak,  it  is  easy  tu 
perceive  that  llie  poet  refers  to  several  speaes,  the 
determinaiioo  of  which  would  not  be  an  easy  tasli. 
The  kind  of  oak,  howerer,  wliidi  Agores  roost  com- 
monly in  ills  verses  as  tlic  .syniho!  of  strength,  and 
which,  moreover,  from  its  majestic  beauty,  was  con- 
aeerated  tu  the  father  of  the  gods,  is  the  species 
to  which  botanists  have  giTcn  the  name  of  Qtiercui 
Tobw,  and  which  aboanu  in  Eorope."  According 
tu  ancient  legends,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  served  as 
nounshmeat  lur  the  early  race  of  mankind.  If  this 
account  be  true,  it  must  have  l)een  on  the  acorns  of 
the  Querau  tUz  that  the  primitive  race  of  maakind 
supported  themselves.  They  are  still  used  as  an 
artu;le  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  coun- 
tries m  the  south  of  Europe,  and  taste,  when  rooiii- 
ed,  like  chestnuts.  In  the  year  181S,  during  the  j 
Peninsular  War,  the  French  troops  cantoned  in  the  ' 
environs  of  Salamanca,  where  immense  forests  of 
the  Querct'3  baliola  exist,  lived  for  several  days  on 
the  fruit  of  these  trees.  "  The  species  uf  oak  Ue- 
aeribed  bj  Theoplirastus  may  be  thus  arranged :  1. 
Ihe  <J/3Vf  ^mpi^,  Qucrcus  TobuT. — 2  t'  alyi^uyp,  Q. 
irgtlops. — 3.  <5.  tr^iri'^i'/.>.«>i  [uiieerlujn). — 'i.  6.  (frj- 
jOjf,  atctUtu. — 5.  d.  uXi^Xoiof  (uncertain). — 6.  6. 
fi3Ao(,  Q.  tubtr. — 7.  6.  irvftoipvc  (uncertain).— 8. 
d.  Sevptf,  Q.  eern'f The  ipit  of  Homer  ia  rdera- 
blo  to  both  the  Q.  tfex  and  Q.  tuadmJ*  (Kid. 

QUEIIE'LA  INOFFICIO'SI  TBSTAMENTI. 
{ Vtd.  TssTAiiaimiM.) 
QUINA'RItlS.  {Vid.  DntABiiTs.) 

ylJIXCUNX.    {Vid  As,  p  110.) 

QULN'DECEMVIKI.    (  Vid  Dkckmviri,  p.  340.)  , 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA.  the  rifiieth,  or  a  tax  of  two  I 
|ier  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  slaves  that  were ' 
sold,  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  according  to  Dion  ' 
Cassius.'    Tacilu.s,*  howtver,  meiitions  the  iwen- 
tv-tilth,  or  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of 
waves  in  the  time  of  Nero :  if  both  passages  are 
correct,  this  tax  iinist  liave  been  increased  after 
the  time  ol  Augustus,  probably  by  Caligula,  who, 
we  are  told  Iqt  SttetoDitts,*  intiodQced  maoy  new 
taxes.*  ; 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus*  that  Nero  abolished  | 
the  qiiinquageaima  ;  this  imi'-t  liave  been  a  (lifFerent 
tax  from  the  above-meiiiiuiinl  one,  and  may  have 
been  similar  to  the  quinquagesima  mentioned  by  Ci- ' 
oero**  in  coaoexion  with  the  aratores  of  Sicily. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  impwrts.    [Vid.  Pentecoste.) 

QUL\gUATRi:.S  or  gUI.N'QU ATRIA,  a  festival 
sacred  to  .Minerva,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
19th  of  March  (a.  d.  XIV.,  Ktd.  Apr.),  and  was  80 


called,  accordiiw  to  Varro,'  beemae  it  waa  Ihe  fiftt 
day  after  the  idea,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tnseo- 
laiis  called  a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  ide» 
Srxalrus,  and  OAC  on  the  seventh  Stfitmatrut.  Gd 
lius*  and  Festua*  also  give  the  aane  etymology,  aos 
the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  called  a  fes 
tival  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  ides  Hectmatrwi* 
Both  Varro  and  Festus  state  that  llie  ijutnquatnu 
was  celebrated  for  only  one  day,  but  Ovid*  sair 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and  was  m 
this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on  the  fins' 
day  no  blood  was  shed,  hot  that  on  the  last  locr 
there  were  contests  of  gladialors  It  would  appear, 
however  from  the  abore-mentioned  authorities,  that 
the  first  day  waa  only  the  festival  properly  so  eab 
ed.  ana  that  tlie  last  fotir  were  merely  an  add^ 
Hull,  made,  perhaps  m  the  lime  of  Caesar,  to  grat- 
ify the  people,  who  became  so  passionately  fond  of 
gladiatorial  combats.  The  aacient  calendars,  tm, 
assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival. 

Ovid'  says  that  this  festival  was  relehrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Minerva ;  but. 
according  to  Festus,  it  was  sacred  to  Ifinerva  he> 
canse  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  consecrated 
on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  festival,  ac- 
cordinj:  to  (Ivid,'  the  trumpets  used  in  sacrei!  rites 
were  purified  ;  but  this  seems  to  hav^e  been  ongmal- 
ly  a  separate  festival,  called  TVif/twrnwim*  which 
was  celebrated,  as  wo  know  from  the  ancient  cal- 
endars, on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d  X.,  Col.  .ipr  \ 
and  would,  of  course,  when  the  quinqualrus  wa? 
extended  to  five  days,  fall  on  the  last  day  of  that 
festival. 

As  this  festival  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  aecsH 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  consult  fbrtone- 
letlers  an'l  divnter,-^  upon  this  day  *  Doirjitian 
caused  it  to  be  celebrated  every  yeat  ia  his  Albas 
Vills,  situated  at  the  fbot  of  the  hilfs  of  Alba,  and 
instituted  a  collegium  to  superintend  the  eelebn.tion. 
which  consisted  of  the  hunting  ot  wild  beasts,  oi' 
the  exhibition  of  playa,  and  of  oonteata  of  oraton 
and  poeta  '* 

Thora  waa  abo  another  festival  of  this  name. 

called  Quinqualruj  M!n>/^rti!(r  or  Quinquutret  Mt- 
nores,  celebrated  (m  the  ides  of  June,  on  which  the 
tibicines  went  through  tba  eity  in  liimcwwion  to  tha 
Temple  of  Minerva." 

QUINQUENNA'LTA  were  games  instituted  by 
SVro.  .\  I)  60,  in  iinilalion  of  the  Greek  (estivaU, 
and  celebrated,  like  the  Greek  ■revraiTntpiArx,  at  the 
end  of  eveiy  four  years  :  they  consisted  of  mu;sicaL 
^rmnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  ard  were  called 
Neroniana.^*  Suetonius  and  Tacitus**  say  that  such 
ijames  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Nero,  by 
which  they  can  only  mean  that  games  consisting 
of  the  three  contests  were  new,  since  qxtinfrnt^ 
nalta  had  l>een  previously  instituted  both  in  honoor 
of  Julius  Caesar'*  and  of  Augustus.'*  The  quinqueo- 
nalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have  been  celebrated 
after  his  time  till  they  were  revived  again  by  Doai- 
tiao  in  honour  of  the  Capitoltne  Jnpiter.** 

QUINQrKNNA'MS    (  Vid.  Coloxis,  p.  ML) 

QUINQCERE  MIS.    (V,d  Ships.) 

griNyri-.RTiUM.  cr,,/  rtxTATHLow.) 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  wtn 
frequently  appointed,  under  the  RepoMie,  as  eztraor- 
dinary  inagistratos  "  carry  any  meaf  ire  into  efTect 
Thus  qutnquenn  metuaru,  or  public  bankets,  were 
sometUBoa  appointed  in  times  of  great  diaMaa  twii. 


I.  (Dig.  ai.  111.  1 ;  44,  tit.  (Dig.  .,  ut.  «,•.«,♦  30.— 

draUt.  iMCTip.,  n.  771. (D»  Liif.  LM.,  v,  7,«d.  MaU«r.) 
-4.  (P(-«,  Flora  d«  ViiYfl«,  p.  eatunia.-'nmittu^  H.  P.,  i.,  5 ; 
Ui^  »:  iv.,  fl.— Adamt,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 5.  (!▼.,  Sl.>— <.  (aUi..  j 
n.y-l.  (in  Vita,  c.  40.)— ».  (nuratanu.  Do  Vocdf..  F>Mb  *0.) 
-«L  (Am.,  lili.,  ftl.)-10.  (c.         U.,  ui.,  49.) 
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MtRkiiRu) ;  the  same  number  of  commiaaioners 
viis  sometimoa  appointed  to  soperinteod  tbe  fonm- 
tion  of  a  colony,  thoogh  three  (triummri)  was  a 
more  common  number.    (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  880.) f 
We  find,  too,  that  quinqijcviri  were  created  to  sii 
perintend  the  repairs  of  the  wiUs  ami  of  the  towers 

the  city,'  a»  well  as  for  Taiioiu  other  parpoaea. 

Besides  the  extraordinaiy  oommissioners  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safely  of 
the  city  aiker  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
rtgtilar  magiatratM  to  attend  to  this  duty  at  that 
time :  the/  were  lint  appoiated  aoon  after  tlie  war 
with  Pyrrhus.* 

QUINTA'NA.    (V'Ki.  Castra.) 

QUINXrUS.  iVuLCAUKUOAM^KonM.) 

QOIRINA'LIA,  a  ftatival  aeered  to  Qnlrinoa, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February  (a. 
d.  XIII.,  Col.  Marl  ),  on  which  day  Romulus  (Qui- 
rinus)  was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven.' 
This  festival  waa  also  called  SiuUormm  /m«.  re- 
epeetiof  the  meaning  of  which,  see  Poawioim. 

QUIRIN.\'LIS  FLAME.X.    (Vid.  Flambn.) 

QIIIRI  TIUM  JUS.    (  V„L  Civitab.  Roman;  Jos. 
p.  561.) 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.  (Ki^  Joaao,  Qood, 
Actio.) 

QI'ORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM.  The 
object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  prxtorian 
heres  the  possession  of  anjrthing  bdODging  to  the 
hereditas  which  another  poeeeaaea  pro  berede  or 
pro  possessore.  The  nameW  this  interdict  is  de- 
rived from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  run.s  as 
follows  :  "  AU  praior :  Quorum  bonorum  cx  cdtclo 
mm  tUi  jMffCMW  ista  9$t :  quod  de  ku  boni*  pro  ke- 
ttit  SMl  fro  p»$$e$»or€  jM*«ub*,  ptunderetve  n  nikil 
nsueaplum  euet:  quod  quidem  dido  nudo  ftdali,  uti 
ifsinfirs  po.KMt!/-rc :  id  till  restilnaiV  The  plaintifT 
ib  entitled  to  this  interdict  when  he  has  obtained 
tbe  bonorum  possessio,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
fi  ir  following  conditions  apply  to  the  defendant. 

1  Quotl  de  hiJt  honi*  pro  herede. 

2  A  III  pro  portessore  possidet. 

3  Posttderesve  ti  nihil  Hmunptum  t$$tt. 

4.  Quad  qnidem  doto  nmlo  fteutU  nH  dtrinere*  pot- 

aidrrr. 

The  first  two  conditions  arc  well  understood, 
and  apply,  also,  to  the  case  of  the  hereditatis  p<"titio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
hereditatis  petitio  and  the  rei  Tfndieatio;  hot,  in- 
stead of  "yMwf  quidtm"  the  reading  "quodgue"  has 
been  proposed,  which  seems  :o  be  required ;  for  No. 
4  has  no  reference  to  No  3,  but  is  itsdf  a  new  oon- 
ditioo.  Tbe  words  of  No.  8  have  caused  some  dif- 
ficulty, which  may  be  expbilned  as  follows. 

In  establishing  the  bonnnim  pnHspssiu,  tdr  [im^tor 
intended  to  give  to  many  (tersuns,  such  as  emanci- 
pated children  and  C(»gnati,  the  aaoie  rjj^ts  that  the 
heres  had ;  and  his  object  waa  to  aooompltah  this  ef- 
foetually.  The  Roman  heres  was  the  representative 
of  tlie  person  who  !iad  died  and  left  an  hereditas,  and 
by  virtue  ofthis  representative  or  juristical  fiction  of 
the  person  ol  the  dead  having  a  conthmed existence 
in  the  person  of  the  heres,  the  heres  succeeded  to 
his  prt^rty,  and  to  all  his  rights  and  obligations. 
In  the  matter  of  rights  nnd  uM'^'atidns  tlie  prsetor 
pat  the  bonorum  |H>sses«iio  in  the  .same  situation  as 
the  heres,  by  allowing  him  to  sue  in  respect  of  the 
elaima  that  the  deceased  had.  and  allowing  any 
person  to  sue  him  in  respect  of  claims  against  the 
decea.sed,  in  an  actio  utilis  or  fictitia.*  In  respect 
to  the  property,  according  to  the  old  law  any  person 
naight  take  poseewion  m  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
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hereditas,  and  acquire  the  ownership  oi  it  ji  a  oei* 
tain  time  by  usucapion.^  The  penons  in  whose 
favour  the  prtetor's  edict  was  made  coiihl  do  tlii? 
as  well  as  any  other  perstm  ;  but  if  they  foiind  any 
other  person  in  posse.s.siuii  of  anything  btdonging  to 
the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  claim  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the  he- 
reditatis petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes  "o 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  interdietiim  quorum  h«i  o- 
rum  was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid 
the  bonorum  possessor  in  getting  the  poeseaaioD 
(whence  the  title  of  the  interdietnm  adi|riflcendc 
possessionis),  and  so  commenein;,'  tlic  usucapion. 
If  he  lost  the  possession  before  the  usucapion  was 
complete,  he  could,  in  most  cases,  recover  il  l»y 
the  poasessorial  interdicts  properly  so  called,  or  by 
other  legal  means.  Hiis,  aooordmg  to  Savigny,  is 
the  origin  of  the  bonorum  {K)ssessio. 

In  course  of  time,  when  bonitarian  ownership  (in 
bonis)  was  fully  established,  and  coexisted  with 
Quiritarian  ownership^  this  new  kind  of  owoerahip 
waa  attriboted  to  the  bonorum  possessor  after  he 
had  acquired  the  bonorum  possessio,  and  thus  all 
that  belonged  to  the  decea.sed  ex  jure  Quiritiurn  be- 
came his  In  bonis,  and  finally,  by  usucapion,  ex 
jure  Qairitium,  though  in  the  mean  time  be  bad 
most  of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  own- 
ership. Ultimately  the  honnnim  pos.ses.sio  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like 
forms  of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real 
heroditas  were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  bonomm 
possessio:  thus  arose  the  possessoria  hereditatia 
fTet;;i",  uliiofi  is  meiitioiifd  by  (Jaui.s,  and  cannoti 
iherelure,  be  of  later  origin  than  the  lime  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Thus  the  new  form  of  proiieduie,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  interdict  quorum  bonorum 
unnecessary  if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co- 
existed  with  the  sntenlict,  and  a  |)er.s(iii  miijlit  avad 
himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he  found 
best.*  In  the  legfadatlon  of  Justinian  we  find  both 
forms  of  procedure  mentioned,  though  that  of  the 
interdict  had  altogether  fallen  into  disuse.* 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  witliout 
respect  to  bis  title,  could,  by  usucapion  pro  heredei 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  Monging  to  the 
hereditas ;  and,  of  course,  the  bonorum  possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  the  heres. 
If  the  I  line  of  usucapion  of  the  pos-sessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  first  claim,  tbe  heres  had  no  title 
to  the  mterdwt,  as  appears  from  Ha  terms,  for  raeh 
a  possessor  was  not  included  iti  No  !  or  2.  Ha- 
drian,* by  a  senatu.'<  eDnsultimi,  changed  the  law  so 
far  as  to  protect  tlie  heres  against  the  complete 
usucafiion  of  an  improbus  possessor,  and  to  restore 
the  thmg  to  hhn.  Though  the  words  of  Gains  are 
general,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  senatus 
conHulium  of  Hadrian  did  not  apply  to  the  U)»ucapi- 
on  of  the  bonorum  posset>sor  nor  to  that  of  thebonae 
fidei  possessor.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  aena- 
tos  eonsuttum  of  Hadrian  applied  to  the  bonorom 
possessor  also,  its  provisions  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  formula  of  the  interdict,  and  thus 
the  obscure  passage  No.  3  receives  a  clear  mean- 
ing, which  is  this :  You  shall  restore  that  also  which 
you  no  longer  possess  pro  possessore,  but  once  so 
possessed,  and  tlie  {k  s.'-ession  of  which  has  only  lost 
that  quality  ui  cuiusequence  of  a  lucrativa  usucapio. 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  passage  No.  3 
appUea  only  to  tbe  new  rule  of  law  established  by 
the  senatos  consuHom  of  Hadrian,  which  allowed 
the  old  usucapion  of  the  improbus  possessor  lo  have 
its  legal  effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by 
compditnf  teatitution.  In  the  legidation  of  Jnn 
timan,  consequently,  these  words  have  no  i 


I.  (Gain,  U.,M-M.>-a.  (OafaH^  iii.,  l4/-t  rlwt..  iv.,  M 
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nnoe  that  old  usaeapion  forms  no  part  of  it;  yet 
the  words  have  bpcn  rut.iined  in  the  compilation  of 
•ustiDian,  like  many  oUiers  belonging  to  an  earlier 
ige,  though  in  their  new  ptaoe  tbqr  am  mSaij  de* 
«oid  of  meaning.* 

R. 

*RAIA,  a  species  of  fish,  the  Skate.  ( Vid,  Batis.) 
RAMNES.  RAMNENSES.   (Vii.  Patbioii.) 

•RANA,  tlie  Frog.    {V,d.  Batrachob.) 

•RANUNCULUS,  a  plant.    (Vtd.  Batrachio.v  ) 

•RAPHANUS.    (Kid.  Rhaph^nis.) 

RAPI  NA  {Vtd.  Bona  Rapta,  Furtum.) 

RASTER  or  RASTRUM,  Urn,  RASTELLUS, 
RAT.LUS,  RALLUM  (ftwr^X  a  8|Nld  (vtf.  Katri- 
nob)  a  rake,  a  hoe. 

Agreeably  to  its  derivation  from  mdo,  in  scrape, 
**  raster"  denoted  a  hoe  which  in  its  operation  aind 
in  its  ainipleat  form  resembled  tbe  acrapera  naed  hf 
our  scavengers  in  cleansinj^  the  streets.  By  the 
division  of  its  blades  into  tines  ur  prongs,  it  assu- 
med more  uf  the  form  of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it 
waa  diatinguiahed  bjr  the  eiiittaieta  Mau  and  quad- 
niens,*  aeooiding  to  the  number  of  the  diTiaiona. 

TTie  ratter  liidcrui  was  by  far  the  most  common 
ypecics.  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
Older  the  simple  name  bident*  lliis  term  corre- 
tponda  to  the  Greek  iUtX^  for  which  ofuv6^  waa 
wbsthated  in  the  Attic  dialect  *  The  bidens  waa 
Bsed  t(»  turn  up  the  .sul,  atu!  thus  to  perform,  on  a  ! 
amall  scale,  the  part  ot  a  plough.*  But  it  was  much 
Biore  commonly  used  in  the  work  called  ocmttn  and 
8u}MKoria,  I.e.,  the  brc^ng  down  of  the  clods  af^ 
ter  ploughing.*  (Vid.  Malmcos.)  Hence  H  waa 
heavy.'  The  prongs  of  the  bidcns  held  by  the  rus- 
tic in  the  woodcut  at  p.  715  are  curved,  which 
agrees  with  the  description  of  the  same  implement 
in  Catullus.^  Vine-dressers  continually  used  the 
*)idens  ;n  hacking  and  breaking  the  lumps  of  earth, 
stirring  it,  and  collecting  it  about  the  roots  of  the 
,  mes.*  In  stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging 
Irenchea,  while  the  apade  waa  better  anited  to  the 
purpose  when  the  aoil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rush- 
es and  other  plants."  ( Vai.  I'alx.)  Wooden  rake* 
were  sometimes  used  " 

RATIO  NIBUS  DIS TRAHENDIS  ACTiO.  (  Vtd. 

TOTELt.) 

RECKITA  ;  TIE  REPEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
prstor  declared  thai  he  would  alhtw  an  action 
against  nautae.  caupones,  and  stabularii,  in  respect 
of  any  projwrty  for  the  eecurity  of  wliich  they  had 
nndeituen  (rteeperini,  whence  tbe  name  of  the  ac- 
tion), if  tfiev  did  not  restore  it.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  nauia  has  been  explained  (cid  Exkkcitoria 
.Actio)  :  the  meaning  of  caupo  follows  from  the  de- 
acription  of  the  buaineea  of  a  caupo."  "  A  nauta, 
caupo,  and  atabolarina  are  paid,  not  for  the  care 
which  they  take  of  a  thing,  but  the  nauta  is  paid  for 
carrying  passengers,  the  caupo  for  permitting  trav- 

^ellers  to  stay  in  his  caupona,  the  stabularius  for  al- 
lowing  beaata  of  burden  to  stay  in  bia  ataUea,  and 
yet  they  are  bound  for  the  aeeurlty  of  ttie  thing  alao 
Inixtinlut  nomine  trnrniur) The  two  latter  actiona 
are  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise  among  us  against 

ifnnkeepen  and  livery-stable-keepers,  on  whoae 
juemiaes  loss  or  injury  has  been  sustained  with  re- 

'  f  pect  to  the  property  of  persons  whicli  they  have  by 


1-  (8wrigii7«  Uaber  daa  Interdict  Qaorum  Bonorum,  Zeit- 
■chiift,  Ac,  Vol.  V.  —  Dig.  43,  tit.  t.  — Gaioa,  iv.. 


(Cato,  Dm  R«  Rut.,  10.)— 4.  (Jav.,  it*.,  m.h-4.  (Zm.,  Cvrcm- 
ri.,  1,  t  34,  M,r^Ltiiuph^  Nab..  I486.  1901— Atm,  Ml.— 
PtiiTn.,  Eel.,  p.  tot,  ad.  I^obeck.— PKito.  Rofrab.,  p.  4M,  fj— 

Urn  ,  Lex.  Plat.,  ■.  t.)-5.  fPhn  ,  11.  .N.,  ini.,  g,  i.  6.)  — 6. 
(Virg..  Goorg  ,  ).,  94,  155  )  7.  t<.vi,l,  M.;..  101.)— 8.  (n.. 
to.)— 0.  (Virp..  GpoTif..  11.,  355, 400.— (  «).,  L>«  Re  Ruit,,  iii.,  ll ; 
It.,  14.— Coop.. n..  T  ,  25.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  6,  ».  8.— Sa- 
Moa.,  Nero,  I  J  )  -11  (Cui..  D«  Rn  Rwt ,  u.,lS.)— It.  (Die. « 
ltt.C,s.».) 
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iBfal  implication  undertaken  the  care  of.  At 
sight  there  seems  no  reason  for  these  pra-toria  atv 
tionea,  as  the  person  who  naa  sustaioeid  loss  wtvM 
either  have  an  actio  locati  and  condoeta  in  etaei 
where  payment  had  been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  dp- 
positi  where  no  payment  had  been  agreed  on  ;  but 
Pomponius  su^gesta  that  the  reason  was  this  ;  ma 
matter  of  iocatum  and  conductum,  the  nxeirer  wi« 
only  answerable  for  loaa  in  case  he  waa  gaiky  «f 
culpa  ;  and  in  a  matter  of  defM)sitiini.  only  in  caaa 
he  wa.s  1,'uilty  uf  dolus  inalus  ;  but  the  receivo 
was  liable  ii»  these  pra'toriae  actiones  if  the  tlunf 
was  lost  or  injured  evm  without  any  ctUpa  on  bv 
part,  and  he  waa  only  exeoaed  in  eaae  of  dam— 
fatale,  i^uch  as  shipwreck,  piracy,  and  80  forth. 

These  praetorian  actions  in  factum  were  eitbet 
"  ra  perseetUona"  for  the  recoverj'  of  the  thing,  or 
"pxntUtt**  for  damages.  The  former  action  naighi 
be  maintained  againet  the  lierea  of  ^  naatn,  eae> 
po,  or  stabularius.  Tlie  excrcitor  of  a  ship  was  a»- 
swerable  lor  any  loss  or  damage  caused  to  proper- 
ty, wliidi  he  had  received  in  the  legal  sense  of  this 
ternifbyany  penoainhiaempfoyment.  TbeadiB 
againat  him  waa  in  dapimn.  Tiie  liability  on  the 
part  of  caupones  and  stabularii  was  the  same  a 
caupo,  for  instance,  was  answerable  for  loss  or 
damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller  who  lodged 
in  hia  house,  if  canaed  by  tluaoe  who  were  dweJ^ 
in  tbe  caupona,  bnt  not  if  ewiBed  hy  other  traicf 
lers.  The  actio  for  danutgea  ooold  not  bo  maU' 
tamed  against  the  heres.* 

When  parties  who  had  •  natter  to  litigate  had 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which  referoKw 
was  called  compromissum,  and  a  person  had  x- 
cepted  the  office  of  arbitrator  {arbttnum  receprr\t, 
the  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pronounce  a ; 
tence,  unless  he  had  aome  iMal  egciineL  Tli 
tor  could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as  a 
laris,  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  after  ta 
king  upon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator ,  but  he  couV 
nut  compel  a  person  who  held  a  magistratua  or  po- 
teataa,  as  aoonaul  or  praetor,  for  he  had  no  inperaHi 
over  them.    The  parties  were  bound  to  submit  ta 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator;  and  if  either  party  re 
fused  to  abide  by  it,  the  other  had  agaiusi  hini  i 
poen«B  petitio,  if  a  pcena  was  agreed  on  in  the  c«ai- 
proaaiaawn ;  and  if  there  was  no  pcena  in  the  earn 
promi.Hsum,  he  had  An  incerti  actio.* 

RECISSO'RIA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  I.nterces-mo,  y 
542  ) 

RECUPERATO'IiES.    (Kid.  Actio,  p.  18;  U- 
DBX,  p.  ASO.) 

REDEMPTOR.  the  general  name  for  a  rontme^ 
or  who  undertook  the  building  and  rei>ainag  af 
public  works,  private  houses,  du;.,  and,  in  fact,  af 
any  kind  of  work.*  The  iiumera  of  the  public  tn> 
ea  were  dao  eaUed  Rtiematorta* 

REDHiniTO'RlA  ACTIO  was  an  actio  which 
a  buyer  had  against  a  seller  for  rcj^cindmg  tbe  bar- 
gain of  sale  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  thiM 
purchaaed,  which  the  bqyer  waa  not  aofoaiMai 
witli,  and  whieh,  acoording  to  the  edict  or  tlie  c» 
rule  »dile8,he  ought  to  have  been  acquaintetl  with. 
"Redhibere,"  says  Ulpian,  "is  so  to  act  that  thf 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had ;  and  becanaa 
thia  ia  done  by  reatoration,  for  that  reaaoB  it  ia  eel 
ed  * redhMtio,*  which  ia  aa  much  aa  to  any  *raddb 
iin.'  "  Tlie  effect  of  the  rcdhibitio  was  to  rt  ^cind 
the  bargain,  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  ^ame 
condition  aa  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place 
The  time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhi- 
bitoria  waa  "»exmen»es  utiles"  which  were  reckoo- 

1.  (Dif.  4,  tit.  0.— Pnckii  in  Titl.,  Dit.  M  Co>)  .  Ad  rvm  Ba*t>- 
cam  peitiMatfi  ComnitDlani,  &c.,  Amttri..  a.  (Die.  ^ 

UU  6.)— t.  (PMtua,  v.— Uor,  Cum.,  tiu,  1,  t».-JtaL.  it..  & 

n^-Cir.,  l»sIMv.,ii^  ».)--«  (D%;  11^  lit  t,  s.«  el*  I 
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M  t^om  tbc  day  of  sale,  or  from  the  time  when  any 
ftstflment  or  promise  had  been  nudto  relating  to 
the  matter  {Hetum  ^rnimMiMiM,  the  wnda  of  the 

edict*) 

REDIMICULFM  (xnikr^p),  :»  fillft  ailach-d  to 
the  Calantica,  Duoema,  mitra,  or  other  headdress 
tt  th0  oeo^t,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders  so  as 
to  hang  on  earh  sidf  over  thf  brpast.*  Redimicu- 
la  vrere  properly  t'cinalc  ornaments  and  in  the 
•tatues  of  Venus  thev  were  iniilated  in  sold.* 

RE  GIA  LEX.  A  lex  regia  during  the  kingly 
|«rioA  of  Roman  history  might  have  a  twolbid 
meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  law  which 
bad  been  passed  by  the  comitia  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  king,  and  was  thus  distingui.shfd  from  a 
lex  tribtmieia,  which  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
under  the  presidency  of  the  tribonns  celerom.  In 
later  tinif  s.  all  laws,  the  oriffin  of  whifh  was  at- 
tributed to  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  called  leges 
tagia,  though  tt  tiy  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  all  pnaed  under  the  proaidency  of  the  kings, 
and  much  less,  as  some  modern  Be^«aTS  have  sup- 
posed, that  tliry  wiTO  enacted  by  the  kin?3  without 
the  sanction  of  llie  curies.  Some  of  these  laws 
were  preserved  and  followed  at  a  very  late  peritxl 
of  Roman  history.  Livy^  tells  us,  that  after  the 
city  was  burned  by  the  Ganls.  the  leges  repee  still 
extant  were  rolh-cted.  That  tin  y  were  followed 
at  a  much  later  period  is  clear  from  Livy.*  Frag- 
Oients  of  such  laws  are  preserved  in  Festus,^  Pli- 
ny,' and  otiiers  *  The  minute  detail  into  which 
some  of  them  ap[M'ar  to  have  entered,  allows  us  to 
infer  that  tin  ir  number  was  not  small.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  leges  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  j 
kings  cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  may  lie  anoer- 
lain  whether  they  were  written  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod.'*   (Vid.  Jrs  Civii.K,  Papirmxlm  ) 

The  seeond  meauin<r  of  lex  regia  during  tue 
kingly  period  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lex  cnrtata  de  imperio.  (Vid.  Iwnutou.)  This 
ii»indeed.  not  mentioned  hy  any  ancient  writer,  but 
roust  be  inferred  Irom  the  lex  regia  which  we  meet 
with  under  the  Empire,  for  the  name  could  scarce- 
far  have  been  invented  then;  it  must  have  come 
dawn  tfoca  early  times,  when  its  meaning  was  shn- 
ilar»  though  not  by  far  as  extensive.  During  the 
Eoipire  the  curies  continued  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings* though  they  were  only  a  shadow  of  fimner 
timet;  voA  after  the  election  of  a  new  empemr. 
they  conferred  upon  him  the  imperium  in  the  an- 
cient form  by  a  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was 
now  usually  called  lex  regia.  The  imperium,  how- 
em,  whidi  this  regia  lex  conferred  upon  an  em- 
peror, was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which 
m  former  times  it  had  conferred  upon  the  kings. 
It  now  emhraced  all  thr  riL'ht.s  and  ;»ii\vers  '.vliicii 
formerly  the  pnpulus  Komanus  had  possessed,  so 
that  the  emperor  hxramewhat  formerly  the  popu- 
lus  had  been,  that  is,  sovereign.  Hence  he  could 
do  all  those  things  on  his  own  authority  which  had 
formerly  bf  en  done  by  the  populus  Komanus,  or,  at 
least,  only  with  its  sanction. '  *  A  Iragment  of  such 
a  lex  regia,  conferring  the  imperium  upon  Vespa- 
sian, engravet!  u[K)n  a  brazen  table,  is  still  extant 
in  the  Lateral!  at  Rome.  It  is  generally  called, 
though  "vrongly,  Senatus  consultum  de  Vespasiani 
Anperio.  It  is  copied  in  Ernesti,  Excurs.  iL  on 
Thcitus,  vd.  ;i.,  p.  604,  dec.,  ed.  Bekker.** 

1.  (Dif.  si,  tit.  L)— a.  (Virf..  .fin.,  i>.,  010.— Ovid,  Met.  z., 
(Bft.) — 9.  (Fealoa,  a.  t.— Epist.,  ix..  71.— Jut.,  ii.,  TO.— 
Prudent.,  PtjtHtam.,  «8.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fa»t.,  iv.,'  135-137.  )-5. 

1.)— 6.  (txziv.,  6.) — 7.  (■.  r.  Ftomri!  and  ocmuni.) — 8.  (H. 
N..  mill..  10.)— S).  (Compare  Diony*.,  ii..  10.— Tmrit,,  Ann.,  iii., 
10;  Xii.,b.— Dig.  1,  tit.  3.  ».  J.  4  2.)— 10.  (Dirtwii.  t  Vi«  ni:f  lit  <!. 
oisberiffen  Vprsachc  zur  Kritik  und  Hfrttcll'itiL-  <lr-  !'<  tu  s  ilt  r 
Vim  ilrn  CJesctZen  dci  tiiin.  Ki^n  p  '23i.  Ar.) 
—II.  (Di?  1.  tit.  4.1.  t.— Cod..  ..  tit.  17,  •  I.)  — 13.  (I  omiKirv 
*Wr   II  u.,  tr.  2  0  — Nwbnbr  lliit.  U  Rome,  i.,  p  349.) 


REGIFU'GiUM  or  FUGA'LIA,  the  icing  s  JligTii. 
a  festival  which  was  held  by  the  Romans  every 
year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and,  acconling  to 
Verrius'  and  Ovid,' in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  King  Tarquinius  Superhiis  frnrn  Rome,  'fhe 
day  is  marked  in  the  fasti  as  nefaslus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  84th  of  May  n  likewise  call- 
ed Regifugiuni,  and  in  others  it  is  described  as  Q. 
Rex  C.  F.,  that  is,  "  ipiando  rtx  comiltavit  fiis,"  or 
"  quando  rex  comttio  jfufiit."  Several  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  writers  have  denied  that  either  of 
these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of 
Kinsr  Tarquinius,'  and  are  of  opinion  that  these 
two  days  derive<l  their  name  from  the  symbolical 
flight  of  the  rex  sacrorum  from  the  coinitium  ;  Air 
this  king-priest  was  generally  not  allowed  to 
pear  in  the  eomitinm,  which  was  destmed  fin-  the 
transaeiinii  of  political  matters,  in  which  he  could 
not  take  part,  liut  on  certain  days  in  the  year, 
and  certainly  on  the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he 
had  to  go  to  the  comilium  for  the  purpose  of  offei 
ing  certain  aacrtflees,  and  hnmediately  after  he  had 
p<'rformcd  his  functions  there  he  hastily  fled  from 
It ;  and  this  symbolical  flight  was  called  Regifn* 
gium.* 

REG  U  LA  ((cavuv),  the  rul<T  used  by  scribes  foi 
drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  also  the 
rule  used  hy  earix>nters,  ma.sons,  and  other  artif- 
icers, either  for  drawing  straight  lines  or  making 
plane  surfaces.*  That  it  was  marked  with  equu 
division.!,  like  our  carpenter's  rules,  is  manifest 
from  the  representations  of  it  among  the  "  tn$'"i- 
mcnta  fiihoitim  riu"iiin(irum"  in  the  woodcuts  .it 
pages  '2r>2,  664.  i'he  substance  with  which  the 
lines  were  made  was  raddle  m  red  odire  (fiiknt*). 
{Vid  LivKi  ) 

The  ^calcbcam  is  sometimes  Called  Kavuv  instead 
of  ^ivy<^p  {Vid  JuouM.)  Two  nilrrs  were  some 
times  fixed  crossways,  in  the  form  of  the  'etter  X. 
as  a  support  for  a  piece  of  machinery.* 

REl  UXO  RLE  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.  (FitLBos.! 

RELATIO.    ( Vid.  SsNATOs.) 

RELEG  A'TK).   ( Vid.  BANisnaairr,  Roman.) 

REMANCIPA-TIO.  ( Kid.  £MAifoirATi» 

REMMIA  LEX.  (Vid,  CiLvnmA.) 

REMU'RIA.    {V,d.  Lemobia.) 

RE.MUS    (  Fjc/,  .Ships  ) 

REPA'GULA.    {Vid.  J.ksvk,  p.  526.) 

REPETUNDiE  or  PECUi^tdB  REPETUNDA. 
Repetundae  pecuniae  was  the  term  vsed  to  designate 
such  sums  of  money  as  llie  socii  of  the  Roman  state 
or  individuals  claimed  to  reeover  Irom  iiiagistratus, 
judices,  or  puMiei  euratores,  whieh  they  had  im- 
properly taken  or  received  m  the  provmciae  or  in 
the  urbe  Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  ju- 
risdictio,  or  in  their  capacity  of  judices,  or  in  respect 
of  any  other  public  function.  Sometimes  the  word 
repetundas  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for 
which  compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  reprtundarum  ifuimulari,  damnan and  pecunis* 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had  value. 
Originally  inquiry  was  made  into  this  offence  extra 
ordinem  ex  senatus  consnHo,  as  appears  from  the 
case  of  P  Furius  Philtis  and  M  Matieiius,  who 
were  aceused  oflhi-s  oirence  hy  the  Huspani.*  The 
first  lex  on  the  subject  was  tlie  Calpurnia,  whicn 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  tribunus  plebis  L. 
Calpumius  Piso  (B.C.  149),  who  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historira!  n  riter.  I3y  thi-s  Irx  a  pra- 
tor  was  appointed  fur  tryine  persons  cliarged  wiih 
this  crime.**  This  lex  tmij  ^iplied  to  pravineiai 

1.  (ap.  Fcr*,,  >.  V.  Regifugioak)— S.  \FaMt.,  ii.,  0S5,  &e.)— t 
(Cincius  ap.  FmI  .  1.  c.)— 4.  (Frattu,  L  c— Plut.,  (junt.  Rom.. 
fi3.-0vMl,  F:uit  ,  v..  727.)— 5.  (Bruock,  An*; ,  iii.,  <W,  87.)— S 
(Ar.»toph..  R.I1I..  TW.— Vitruv.,  »ii.,  3,  t  *.)— 7.  (Bmack,  Aaal 
i..m.)-8.  i«  ..i  .iv  Ko  Uii>t..iii.,  13.)-e.(Liv.,xliiL,t>->ir 
'Ctc,  U«  OA:.  u  .  81.— IiL,  ikut.,  87.) 
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Jiugul rains,  because  in  the  year  B.C  141,  accurd- 
ing  to  Cicero,'  the  hke  offence  in  a  magislratus  ur- 
k«Mi8  was  tbie  subject  of  ft  qaaettio  extra  ordinein. 
It  Mems  that  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Calpamia  were 
merely  pecuniary,  am!,  at  li  ast,  did  not  comprise 
exailium,  for  L.  Lcniuius,  who  was  censor  B.C. 
147,  had  been  oonvicied  on  a  ehaiVB  of  lepetund* 
ia  the  previoits  Tear.  The  pecttoiary  penahy  was 
aseertainod  by  the  litis  ttsUmatio,  or  talcing  an  ae- 
on nt  mT  all  t>)e  sums  or  mooqr  whioh  the  eoovieted 
arty  had  ill  gaily  received. 

Various  }:gea  De  Repetundis  were  passed  after 
the  lex  Calpurnia,  and  the  penalties  were  continually 
made  heavier.  The  lex  Junta  was  passed  probably 
about  B  C.  126,  on  the  profwsal  of  .\1  Junius  Pen- 
nuB,  tribunus  plebis.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  proconsul  of  Macedo- 
niai  was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco  ;*  for  at  least 
dXtiOiuin  wan  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpur- 
nia  lex,  but  was  added  by  some  later  lex.  This  lex 
Junia  and  the  lex  Calpurnia  are  mentioned  in  the 
lex  Serrilia. 

The  lex  Servilia  Glaucia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  praetor,  in  the  sixth 
consulship  of  .Marius,  B.C.  lUO.  This  lex  applied  to 
any  inagistratus  who  had  improperly  taken  or  re- 
cetved  money  from  any  private  person ;  but  a  ma> 
gistratus  could  not  he  accused  during  the  term  of 
ofTico,  The  lex  enacied  that  the  prajtor  peregrinus 
should  annually  appoint  450  Judices  for  the  trial  of 
this  offence :  the  judices  were  not  to  be  senators. 
The  penalties  of  the  lex  were  pecuniary  and  exaili- 
um; the  law  allowed  a  compen  nduiaiio  *  Before 
the  lex  Servilia,  th?  pecuniary  penally  was  simply 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  this 
lex  seems  to  have  raiaed  the  penalty  to  double  the 
mount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  and 
ubsiquently  it  was  made  quadrnpic  Ivvsiluun  was 
nly  the  punishment  in  ease  a  man  did  not  abide  his 
trial,  but  Withdrew  from  Home.*  Under  this  lex 
were  tried  M.  Aquillius,  P.  Rutilius,  M.  Scaurus, 
and  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus.  The  lex  gave  the  civ- 
itas  to  any  person  on  whose  comj)laiiit  a  person  was 
convicted  of  repetundie.*  When  i)igonius  was  pro- 
.fiesaor  at  Padua,  be  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Bembo  two  fragments  of  a  Roman  law  on  bronze, 
which,  for  reasons  apparently  sufficient,  he  consid- 
ers to  br  frairnients  of  this  lex  Servilia.  The  in- 
scription, which  is  greatly  mutilated,  is  given  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius  Dc  Judictis,  and  baa  also  been 
published  hy  Klenze,  Berol.,  1825»  bot  ttie  Writer  has 
not  .seen  the  work  of  Klenze. 

The  lex  .Acilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uncertain 
date,  was  proposed  and  carried  by  M.  Acilius  Gla- 
brio,  a  tribunus  plebis,  which  enacted  that  there 
should  he  neither  ampliatio  nor  comperendinatio. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the  lex  Cecilia  men- 
tioned by  Valerius  Maximus,*  in  which  passage,  if 
the  ooigecture  ia  correct,  we  ahoold  read  Acil^  Ux 
Caeeilia.'  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Aeilia  or 
Servilia  was  finst  enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Acilia  took  away  the  comperendinatio  which  the 
Servilia  allowed. 

The  lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatorshifi 
of  Sulla,  and  continued  In  feree  to  the  time  of  C. 
JuUna  Ca  sar.  !t  extended  the  penalties  of  repe-  ' 
liiadM  to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the  provin- 
ets,  ai:d  to  Judices  who  received  bribes,  to  those  to 
whioae  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those  who 
dki  not  give  into  the  osrarium  their  proconsular  ac- 
rounts  (proconsulares  raliones).  T\u-  pm  tor  who 
presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by  lot 

I.  JDe  Pin.,  II-,  ia.)-S.  (Cic,  Pro  B«lbo,  11.— V«U.  PaiereT, 
4.,  8.)-  a.  (Cic.  in  V«rr.,  II.,  i.,  9.)  — 4.  iMtnim,  Von  d«ni 
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from  the  senators,  whence  it  appears  that  the  Ser- 
vilia lex  w  as  repealed  by  this  Jex,  at  least  so  far  as 
related  to  the  cooaiitution  of  the  court.  This  lei 
also  allowed  amplhitio  and  comperendinatio.  The 

penalties  wcrfc  pecuniar)-  (litis  a?stiniatio)  and  thf 
tquat  et  ignis  interdictio.  Under  this  lex  were  tried 
L.  Dolabella.  Cn,  Piso,  C.  Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Fob. 
teina,  and  Luciua  FJaoena,  the  last  two  of  whort 
were  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  Verrine  orationa, 
Cicero  complains  of  the  comperendinatio.  or  doubk 
bearing  of  the  cause  which  the  lex  Cornelia  allow, 
ed,  and  refers  to  the  practice  under  the  lex  Aciha, 
according  to  which  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the 
defence,  and  the  evidence  were  only  heard  once, 
and  8o  ilii'  matter  was  decided.* 

The  last  lex  De  Repetundis  was  the  lex  Julia, 
passed  in  the  iirst  consulship  of  C.  Julina  CBsar, 
B.C.  69.»  This  lex  consisted  of  numerous  heads 
(capita),  which  have  been  collected  by  Sigonii's. 
This  lex  repealed  the  penally  of  exsilium.  but,  in 
addition  to  the  litis  a^timatio,  it  enacted  thnt  per- 
sons convicted  under  this  lex  ahoold  lose  their  lufc. 
and  be  disqualified  from  being  witnesses,  judices.  o* 
senators.  This  is  the  lex  which  was  commented 
on  by  the  jurists,  whose  expositions  are  preserved 
in  the  Digest*  and  in  the  Code.*  This  lex  adopted 
some  provisions  that  existed  in  previoas  l^^es,  aa, 
for  instance,  that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been 
improperly  retained  could  be  recovered  from  those 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.*  The  lex  bad 
been  passed  when  Cicero  made  hia  oration  ngainat 
Piso,  B.C.  6ft.*  A.  Gabtnlns  was  eonvieted  under 
this  lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  coUeeted 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there  wna 
no  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  bimaelf,  hia  legati, 
quKstor,  nor  any  one  elae ;  he  did  not  even  demaad 
troin  the  j>eop!o  what  the  lex  (Julia)  allowed  him.' 

Under  the  Empire,  the  offence  was  punishable 
with  exile.* 

In  Clinton's  Fa*H  ^ei/entd,  the  lex  Calpumia  v 
incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome  against 

bribery  at  elections.    Bribery  is  Ambitus. 

(Sigonius.  Dc  Judicus,  ii ,  c.  27,  to  which  suboe 
queiil  writers  have  added  very  little.) 

REPLICA'TIO.    (Kid,  Actio,  p.  19.) 

REPOSITO'RIA.    (Fid.  Ciena,  p.  276.) 

REPO-TIA.    (Vul  NUr-RiAOK.  Rouah,  Bu  6».> 

REPU'DIIJM.    (Vid.  DivoKTiBM.) 

RES.     (  Kfri.  DoMIKICM  ) 

RES  .MA'NCIPI.    (  Kfrf.  Dominium  ) 

RESCRIPTIJM.      (V,d.  COSSTITITIONES.) 
RESPUNSA.     {Vtd.  JORIRCONSILTI  ) 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the  sense  a 
which  the  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies  the  re* 

scindin!»  of  a  contract  or  transaction,  so  as  to  place 
the  partu  s  to  it  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  one  another  which  they  occupied  before  the  coo 
tract  was  made  or  the  transaction  took  place.  The 
restittttb  here  spoken  of  is  founded  on  the  Edict. 
If  the  contract  or  transaction  is  such  as  not  to  be 
valid  according  to  the  jus  civile,  this  restitutio  is 
not  needed,  and  it  only  applies  to  cases  of  contracia 
and  tranaactiona  whiph  are  not  in  their  nature  or 
form  invalid.  In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the 
restitutio,  lie  uiu.'it  have  sustained  some  injury  ca- 
pable of  being  estimated,  in  consetjuence  of  the  coo- 
tract  or  transaction,  and  not  through  any  fault  of  his 
own,  except  in  the  ease  of  ono  who  is  minor  xxv. 
annorum,  who  was  protected  bgf  the  restitutio  against 
the  consequences  of  h  is  own  careless  Ill's -"^  I  in' in- 
jury, also,  must  be  one  for  which  the  injured  person 
has  no  other  remedy. 

1.  (in  Verr.,  H.,  I., ».)— 1.  (Cie.  in  ^  at..  15.>— 3.  (48.  Ut.  II.J 
-4.  (9,  tit.  S7.)-5.  (Cic.,  Pn  C.  Rnb  r.  Pott.,  4.)— «.  (in  Pm.. 
M.y—r.  {mi  Alt.,  r.,  l9.}-9,  (TMit.,  An.,  siv.,  M,  iMi 
aoto  oTLiiMiua.) 
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REflrmmo  m  inteoruii. 


The  reRtltatio  majreillier  be  eflbeted  oo  the  con- 

Vaint  of  the  w}utv(\  party,  which  would  generally 
je  made  after  ilie  coinpletion  of  the  transaction,  or 
when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  respect  of  the 
raasactioa,  and  defends  himself  by  an  exceptio. 
fhe  comptaint,  as  a  general  rule,  most  be  made 
«rithin  fotii  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury  being 
Jiscovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable  of  brinjj- 
ng  his  ai'tmri  ;  in  th<'  case  of  inmnrrs,  Uk-  h>ur 
teura  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their  attam- 
1b(  their  mejority.  In  the  case  of  an  exceptio 
•here  was  no  limitation  of  time.'  According  to  the 
(rid  Inw,  the  complaint  must  be  made  within  one 
year. 

The  application  for  a  restitutio  could  only  be  made 
to  one  who  had  jurisdictio,  either  original  or  delega- 
ted, wtuch  flowed  from  the  possession  of  the  impe- 
riiim ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
be  decrrod  hy  the  iiiac^istratUH  extra  ordinem.  or  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  a  judex.  When  a  res- 
titutio was  decreed,  each  party  restored  to  tlie  other 
What  he  had  received  from  hinu  with  all  its  acces- 
sions and  fruits,  except  so  flu-  as  the  fraita  on  one 
side  iniL,'lii  he  .>ri  ufT  against  the  interci-t  rd'  niinicv 
to  be  returned  on  the  other  side.  All  pro|M  r  rostd 
and  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be 
festered  were  allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  restitu- 
tio was  a  right,  the  iiiiured  pariv  waa  restored  to  his 
right;  or  if  he  had  ioeuned  adatjihe  waa  rdeaaed 
from  the  duty. 

The  action  for  restitutio  might  be  maintained  by 
the  person  injured,  by  bis  heredea,  eeaaionarii,  and 
rareties;  but,  as  a  general  nde,  it  eonid  only  \)e 
maintained  against  the  iH>rson  with  whom  ihf;  con- 
tract had  been  made,  and  nut  against  a  third  per- 
son who  was  to  poaeesaion  of  the  thing  which  was 
nought  to  be  noovered,  except  when  the  actio  for 
restitotio  was  an  actio  in  rem  aeripta,  or  (he  faunied 
^irty  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  when  the  ri^lt  Whidl 
be  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
preaaed  in  the  Edict,  or  ao;r  good  and  sufficient 
nmae :  **itm  ti  fiw  oiKa  im'At  puu  emua  ate  rUe- 

Intl..'  v:  ihte^rrum  rettituam,  ijaod  ejus  prr  tr^cs  pie- 
itucita,  tenaJus  consulta,  ciUcta,  decrcta  pnnapum 

The  erouod  of  the  restitutio  was,  that  the  party 
who  had  jost  eaose  of  complaint  had  not  bona  fide 

ronscnicil  to  the  contr.i(M  <n  traiiHriction  by  which 
he  was  injured  The  tollnwing  arc  ihc  chief  ca-scs 
in  which  a  restituiio  mi^'hi  be  decreed  : 

The  case  of  vis  et  mctus.  Wtieo  a  man  bad  act- 
ed tinder  the  inihieoee  of  force,  or  reaaonaMe  fear 
caused  by  the  acts  of  the  other  party,  he  had  an 
actio  quuil  tnctus  causa  fur  restitution  aj^aiiibt  the 
party  who  was  the  wrong  doer,  and  also  against  an 
innocent  person  who  waa  in  possession  of  that  which 
had  thna  Ulegany  been  got  ftom  him,  and  also  against 
the  heredeeof  the  wrong-doer  if  they  were  ennehed 
hy  being  his  heredes.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of 
the  transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  an  ex- 
ceptio quod  metus  causa.  Tho  actio  quod  meius 
was  giren  by  the  pnetor  L.  Ootavioa,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Coero.* 

The  case  of  dolus  When  a  man  was  fraudulent- 
^  induced  to  become  a  parly  to  a  transaction  which 
was  legal  in  all  resoects  saving  the  fraud,  he  liad 
h's  actio  de  doto  malo  against  the  guilty  person  and 
his  heredes  so  far  as  they  were  made  richer  by  the 
fraud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  of  which  he 
bad  Ueen  defrauded,  and,  if  that  was  not  possible, 
'or  coiupensation.  .\gainsi  a  third  party  who  was 
fi  hem  Me  poaeeesion  of  the  thing,  he  had  no  ae- 
on   If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  transaction, 

I.  (Cod.,     th.  &3,  •.  7.)— a.  (Die.  4,  tik  A.  •.  l.i—9.  (Ca» 
st^iaTnt.H  Hi . 66. smI Dir  «. tit. % •. U 


he  could  defend  hirosrif  by  the  eseeptfo  r/iH  maL 

Tlie  case  of  rninores  xxv.  annorum.  A  nuiiti 
could  by  himsi'lf  do  no  |<  ^ral  act  for  which  the  a.i 
sent  of  a  tutor  or  curator  was  required,  and,  titen.-- 
fore,  if  he  did  aneh  aet  by  hiroaeU;  no  reat.ttitio  waa 
necessary.  If  the  tutor  had  given  his  aucforitas,  oi 
the  curator  his  as.seiit,  the  transaction  was  iefjaliy 
Itinding,  but  yet  the  minor  could  ciatm  Kstituiio  if 
he  bad  sustained  injury  by  the  transaction.  Gaius* 
given  an  example  when  he  says  that,  if  too  large  an 
amount  waa  inserted  in  the  condeninatio  of  the 
formula,  the  matter  is  set  right  by  the  priRtor,  or,  in 
other  Words,  "  reuji  in  mtcj^Tum  rrxtituilur ;''  but  if 
too  little  was  inserted  in  the  formula,  the  prctor 
would  not  make  any  alteration ;  for,"  he  adds, 
"  the  praetor  more  readily  relieves  a  defendant  than 
a  piaintiff;  but  we  except  the  case  of  minores  xxv. 
annorum,  for  tho  praMor  relieves  persons  of  ihis 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  committed  er* 
ror  (in  MMaitea  rdtu  iiapMt).** 

TlMft  were,  however,  eases  in  which  minores 
ooald  obtain  no  restitutio ;  for  instance,  when  a  mi- 
'  nor,  w)t!i  fraudulent  design,  gave  himself  out  to  be 
I  major ;  when  ho  confirmed  the  transaction  after 
becoming  of  age ;  and  in  other  cases  The  benefit 
of  this  restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredea  of  the  mi- 
nor, and  generally,  also,  to  aoretles.  The  demand 
could  only  be  made,  as  a  gr  lu  r.^l  nilr'.  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  minor  had  the  transaction 
and  his  heredea.  The  minor  had  four  years  after 
attaining  hia  majori^  in  which  he  oould  aoe.  llw 
older  law  allowed  only  one  year.  If  the  ^e  had 
not  elapsril  when  he  died,  his  heres  had  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  Iroiu  the 
time  adeuiidi  hereditatem ;  and  if  the  heres  was  a 
minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  hia  majority. 
{VU.  CvKAToa.) 

The  case  of  absentia  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  liite  cauaea.*  If  a  man  had  sustained  ii^my  hy 
hia  own  abaentte,  he  waa  generally  entitled  to  reati- 

tutio  if  the  absentia  was  unavoidriMe  :  if  it  was  not 
unavoidable,  he  was  entitled  to  realitutio,  either  if 
he  could  have  no  redress  from  his  procurator,  or 
was  not  blameable  for  not  having  smwinted  one. 
If  a  man  fbond  that  he  might  auslaln  damage  on  ao- 
count  of  the  absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might 
avoid  that  by  entering  a  protestation  m  due  lunn- 

The  case  of  error,  mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame ;  and  in  such 
case,  a  man  ooald  always  have  restitotio  when 
another  was  enriched  by  his  loss.  The  errofia 
causa;  probatio  somewhat  n  >eii)hles  this  case  • 

The  ca.se  of  capitis  diminiitio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  maoum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligatioos  of  the  per- 
son adrogatcd  or  in  manu.  The  pnetor  restored  to 
the  creditors  of  such  persons  their  former  rights.' 

The  case  of  alien  itui  jr.iheu  mutatKli  rausa  laclj 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes  con- 
sidered sudl.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates  a 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claimant  by  su¥ 
stituting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right.  Ir. 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  praetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum  againat 
the  alienor  to  the  full  value  of  the  thing.  If  a  mao 
assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view  of  injuring 
his  adversary  by  giving  him  a  harder  claimant  ic 
deal  with,  the  adversary  cuuld  meet  the  assignee, 
when  he  auod,  with  an  eieeptio  jndieti  mntaodl 
causa. 


1.  (Coomra  Dig.  4,  tit.  t.)-%.  (iv.,  ft7  y-r  (D)«.  4, 
taw>--4.  (oSmi  i,  •^>76u>--6.  (Gata%  W ,  69 ;  i«  .  S8.) 
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The  case  of  all*  nalio  in  fraudem  creditorum  fac- 
U.^  When  a  run  was  insolvent  (non  solvendo), 
and  aUeoaled  his  firoperty  for  >he  purpose  of  injarin; 

his  creditors,  thn  pranor's  edict  ijavf  iho  creditors  a 
remedy.  If,  for  instance,  a  detd  was  paid  post  bona 
possessa,  it  was  absolutely  void,  for  the  effect  of  tlic 
booorum  possessio  in  the  case  of  inaolvencjr  was  to 
pot  aU  the  CTcditon  on  the  same  (botfaif.  If  any 
alienation  w:is  made  before  the  bonorum  pnssessio, 
it  was  valid  in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject 
anything  which  was  for  his  advantage,  for  the  pr«- 
tor'a  edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  of  bis  pro(>- 
erty,  and  not  to  its  increase.  If  the  act  was  soeh 
as  to  diminish  his  prn[x'rty  (fraiidationis  causa),  the 
creditors,  as  a  general  rule,  were  entitled  to  have 
the  act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exaclf  il  Ins  just 
debt  was  entitled  to  retain  it.  The  actio  by  which 
the  creditors  destroyed  the  eflRMttoTan  illegal  alien- 
ation wa.s  called  pauliana,  which  was  brought  by 
the  curator  bonorum  in  the  name  of  the  cretlitors, 
for  tlie  restoration  of  the  thing  which  had  been  im- 
properly aUened,  and  all  its  fruits.  The  creditors 
wen  uw  entitled  to  an  Interdictura  fraudatorium  in 
order  to  get  possession  Of  the  thing  that  had  been 
improperly  aliened.* 

in  the  imperial  times,  restitutio  was  alsn  ii  i  lied 
to  the  remission  of  a  punishment,*  which  could  only 
he.  done  by  the  imperial  grace.* 

RfiSTlTUlXyiUA  ACTIO.  (Fid.  Iitnaonseio. 
P  64J ) 

RETIA'RII.   ( Vid.  OLADLiTORKs,  p.  478.) 

RETrCULUM.    (Kid.  Gala  STIC  A) 

RETIS  and  RETE,  dtm.  RETICULUM  {SU- 
unw)^  a  Net.  Nets  were  made  most  oommonly  of 
flax  firom  Egypt,  Oilchis,  the  ridntty  of  the  Cinyps 
in  North  Africa,  and  some  other  places.  Occasion- 
ally they  were  of  hemp.*  They  are  sometimes  call- 
ed lina  (Atva)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which 
Ihey  consisted.*  The  meahes  {maeuia,''  fiftifx^^ 
Hik.  fipoxiSti*)  were  great  or  small,  according  to  the 
porposes  intended,  and  these  piirpo.ses  were  very 
various.  But  by  far  the  most  importanl  application 
of  network  was  to  the  three  kindred  arta  of  fowling, 
hunting,  and  fiahing :  and  besides  the  general  terms 
used  dike  in  leweooe  to  aU  these  employments, 
tiiere  are  special  terms  to  be  exfdained  under  each 
of  these  heads. 

I.  In  fowling,  the  use  of  neta  was  comparatively 
limited  i*  nevertheless,  thrushes  were  caught  in 
then  ;**  and  dot ea  or  p^ieons,  wfth  thefa'  limbs  tied 
up  or  fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  cov- 
ered or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  iliut 
their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  snare."  The 
aoeient  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  paintings  in 
their  tembs,  caoght  birds  in  dap  oeta.** 

II.  In  hunting,  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
surround  a  space  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase, 
such  as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and  the 
i»ear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  left  on  one 
side  This.range  of  nets  was  flanked  by  cords,  to 
which  leathers  dyed  scarlet  and  of  other  bright  col- 
ours were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind 
The  hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dis- 
ibdged  the  animals  from  their  coverts,  and  by  slioats 
and  barUng  drove  them  linft  within  the  /vrmit,  as 

1.  (Oir.4%(i«.aH.«.  (Dig.  M, til.  !,•.«.)-•.  (T»t*Ma., 
tv  ,  is.— Pliiin  Bpiat.,  X.,  M,  8S.— Dig.  48,  tit.  IS,    S7.)— 4. 

44,  tit.  4.— Paqlat,  8.  K.,  i..  lit.  7-9.— CoA..  ii.. 


the  apiaratna  of  string  and  feathers  was  oriM,  am 
then*  aa  the^r  were  aeared  with  this*appearanos 

within  (he  arcoit  of  the  nets.  Splendid  deserip. 

tion.s  of  this  scene  are  given  in  some  of  tin-  follow, 
ing  passages,  all  of  which  allude  to  the  spacious  co> 
closure  of  network.'  The  accoropenymg  woodeott 
are  taken  from  two  baa-reiefa  in  the  ceUectioii  el 
ancient  marbles  at  f  nee-Blundell  in  Lancasbne.  U 
the  upjMTmost  figure,  three  servants  with  --taver 
carry  on  their  Shoulders  a  larse  n^t,  which  is  ioienU 


ed  to  be  set  up  as  already  described  ■  The  for» 
roost  servant  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog,  which  is  eagei 
to  pursue  the  game.  In  the  middle  figure  the  net  it 
setup.  Ateadtcndofitatandaawatehnanhoid 


ing  a  staff.*  Bein::  intended  to  take  such  larg" 
quadrupeds  as  boars  and  deer  (w  hich  arc  seen  with- 
in it),  the  meshes  are  very  wide  (relia  rara*)  The 
net  ia  sttpported  by  three  stakes  (oniAixec*  nto- 
««,*  vart*).  To  dispose  the  nets  to  this  manner 
was  called  reria  poncrr*  or  rrtia  lenderc  *  Compa- 
ring it  with  the  .stature  ol  the  attendants,  we  perceive 
the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  feet  higli.  The 
upper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a  strong  lene. 
which  waa  called  vnpi&v.**  The  figaraa  in  Ae  M- 
lowing  woodoui  repieaent  two  men  eanying  the  na 


rv  ,  IS.— rann  Bpiat.,  x.,  M,  SS.— IN| 

(!>jf.4.  III.  1-7  -  - 

hi.  90  W. — CiA.  Theod.,  ii..  tit,  II,  19.  —  MUhlenbruch,  Doct.  I.  <Vin{.,  Urorg.,  iii.,  4I1-4J3.— .lin  ,  ISI.  IM-JMI 
P»n«l«  Mnckrl.Icv,  L'lirl.iirh,  Ar  — Rrjn,  Dm  Rflm.  Priva-  707-715.— Ovul,  Epi»t.,  it  ,  41,  42  :  »  ,  19,  20.— Oppiaa,  C> 
irerht.  -5.  (Viirr..,  t).  Rr  Ru»t,,ni  ,5.)-fi.  (H..II].,  Il..v,.4ST.  '        -  -  -  _        .     _  . 

— Brunck,  An»l.,  ii.,  4U1, -l'.'.'..)-?.  ((»viM,  E|>i«'-,  v..  lU  — Vir- 
TO,  D*  Re  Rii»«.,  111..  11.  — N.  mrikiaiii,  {"viLif.,  302.)— (llrlii.- 
dor.,  VI.,  p.  23I,<h1  t'oinm<-liii.)— 'J.  (Afi.tti|ih..  Av.,  52S.)— 10. 
:Hor..£p(id..  ii,33,34.>— II.  (Afirt«ph.,  At..  10ei3.>— 12.  (Wil-  | 
kuPOB.  Mm  mU  Cum.,  roL  iii.,  p.  36-%,  45.)— 13.  .iEliaa,!!. 
a  sii..4B^TiMl«%iT„S.U-.FIiB„tt  N.,  lu.,  I, »  •.) 


home  afler  the  chas<> ;  the  stakes  for  supporlinf  h- 
two  of  which  they  hold  in  their  hand%  are  lorkeb  •! 
the  top,  as  is  expressed  by  the  terras  for  then  J. 
ready  quoted,  anr^.jirs  and  ran 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  enclose  w<hx]8  and  cor- 
erts,  or  other  large  tracts  of  country,  two  additional 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  authoia  who  treat  on 
hunting.  All  the  thne  am  mentioned  logeilier  by 
Xenophon  (dDnvo,  Miw,  dyiSMf*  ^*  l>T  ^ 

inesianus." 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  at  intervals 
in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  hunting-net  or 
haye.  The  road-net  {j^aga,  hMtw)  was  moeh  taM 

than  the  r)thers,  and  was  placed  across  -nads  and 
narrow  'pcnings  between  bushes  Tiie  purs*  or 
tunnel  ict  {casstt,  upucvf)  was  made  with  u  bag  («r- 
Ka6fa}Mi**U  intended  to  receive  the  animal  whei 
chased  towards  the  eitremity  of  the  encloanie 
Within  this  bag,  if  wc  may  so  call  it,  were  planed 
branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it  expanch-d,  and  to  deoi^ 

1.  (Vint.,  G«-..rg.,  iii.,  4ll-4J3.-.*:n  ,  nr.,  ISI.  151-J59;'i!, 
imt  ,  IT  ,  41,  42  :  r  ,  19,  20  — Oppiaa,  C>wf, 
IV.,  120-123.— Eun'p.,  liacrhir,  S21-K33.)— S.  (TiUulIu*,  t  ,4.# 
50.— Sen  ,  Hippol  .  I.,  1.,  44  — I'ropert.,  it  ,  2,  32.)— 3  <Opf>iu 
CTneir..  If  .  124  )  — 4.  (Vir,;.,  Xd.,  it.,  131.  — II.*.,  E w»l  .  ii 
35.)  — 5.  (Oppian,  rviirif.,  it..  67.  Ac— Pollui.  t.,  31  )  —  # 
(Graliu*.  Cynel?.,  h7.')— 7.  (I  urm,  it  ,  439.)— «.  (Vinj.,  Georr 
i.,  307.)— 9.  (Oti«],  Art.  Am;tt.,  i..  45.)— 10.  (Xtm.  D«  V«mI 
wL,  a,)-ll  (CfBtt..  SM.  M».)-U.  iXm^  D*  Ttssu,  «l«  T I 
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tbe  anunals  by  making  it  invisibie.  The  words 
4l|fMn<  or  MMtt  are  naed  metaphysicaUy  to  denote 

tuuie  certain  method  of  destruction,  and  are  more 
particularly  applied,  aa  well  as  uft^iiT^^arpov,  which 
will  be  explained  immediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in 
whidi  dytemnestni  enveloped  her  husband  in  order 
to  maider  him.* 

III.  Fishing-nets  {ulievriKu  iU-rva*)  were  of  six 
diffeient  kinds,  which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian' 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  were  the  uudi- 
SXtiaTpoVt  or  casting- net  (funda,  jacuium,  reltacu- 
AMf),wid  the  osyiSwr,  t.  e.,  the  drag-net  or  sean  {ira- 
fym,*  tragula,  terrieulum).  Consequently,  these 
two  are  the  only  kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil'  and  by 
Ovid  *  Of  the  Ka/.v/iua  we  find  iiowhorr  any  far- 
ther mention.  We  are  abu  ignorant  of  the  exact 
fbrm  and  use  of  the  ypl^,  although  its  comparative 
utility  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  sean  and  casting-net  by  Artemi- 
dorus'  and  Plutarch  (ntpi  evBvfi.*).  The  yiiy",^ap.nv 
was  a  small  net  fur  catching  oysters.*  The  viroxrj 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (xvxXof)  fast- 
ened to  a  pole,  ami  i>erhaps  provided  also  with  the 
means  of  cliwin^?  the  ciroular  aperture  at  the  top.'* 
The  metaphorical  ust;  of  the  term  ofniif'/.finrpdv  ha.s 
been  already  mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting- 
net  may  be  omiehided  both  from  ita  etymology  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
rarious  authors.'*  More  espc  cuilly  the  casting-net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  cumcal,  was  suited  to 
the  ose  mentioned  under  the  article  Conopbom.  Its 
IiBtin  names  are  found  in  tlie  passages  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  and  of  the  Validate  Bible  above  vefened 
to,  in  litautus,''  and  in  Isidorus  Hisp.-' 

The  English  term  ttan  (which  is  also,  in  the  south 
of  England,  pronoimced  and  apelt  as  in  French) 
has  been  bronght  into  our  hinguage  by  a  corruption 
of  the  Grrok  sayTjw,  through  the  Vulgate  Bible 
{^MugcM)  and  the  Ant'Io-Saxon.'*  This  net,  which, 
as  now  used  both  by  tiie  Arabians  and  by  our  own 
fiahcrmen  in  Coniwall,  is  aometimea  half  a  mile 
long,  was  probably  of  equal  dtmenaiona  among  the 
ancients,  for  they  sjjeak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the 
compass  of  a  whole  bay.'*  This  circumstance  well 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  term  to  deacribe 
the  besieging  of  a  city :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  as- 
interrupted  line  of  soldiers  was  called  eaynvtAet*." 
The  use  of  c<jrks  ((jf/./o*,  cortices  suherim*'')  to  sup- 
port the  top,  and  of  leads  (jiuXMide^)  to  keep  down 
the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters." and  is  clearly  exhibited  in  some  of  the  paint- 
ings in  Egyptian  tombs.  I^eads,  and  pieces  of  wood 
serving  as  floats  instead  of  corks,  still  remain  on  a 
sean  which  is  preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of 
ivgyptian  antiquities  at  Berlin. 

REUS.    (Vid.  Actor;  Odlioationes,  p.  675.) 

REX  SACRIFI'OULUS,  REX  SACRI  FICUS, 


|.(JMk.i«.,l«Sk»M.ll3S.  .  . 
II&)--t.  (DiadTMe.,  xtH^  43,  p.  193,  «d.  WeM.)— «  (Hsl.,  Hi., 
6(Mn)— 4.  titicl.  Hiip.,  Orig.,  ni.,  5.)  — 5  (OwT^..  i,  141, 
l4tk-«.  (An.  Amat.,i.,7«3, -M.)  — 7.  (n  ,  14.)-8.  (V,r.,  p. 
n0»«d.  Sliph.)— 9.  (IlMyrh.,  «.  v.  ^irhrl.,  Agam.,  3M  -Ar- 
tkn,  lad.,  i.,  p.  533,  od.  Blancardi.)  —  tl).  (Onpiaii,  Hml  ,  it., 
aai.i  — 21  (Uf  i<^  Scut.  Here  ,2i:W215.  —  Hfrn.1..  j..  Ml  — 
PaaJr*  -ill  ,  10.  — Isaiah,  iix.,  (».  —  HjS.,  i.,  15-17,  Sf  pt(i»innl 
Bsd  %  r.<?ut«  venioni — St.  Mallhnw,  ir,,  18.— St,  MarU,  i.,  IC.) 
—  la  fAfiMT.,  I..  1.,  H7.— True,  1..  i.,  14.)— 13.  (Orig  ,  xi».,  5.) 
'14  Ezek.,  XXVI.,  5,  14  ;  ilvii.,  10.— St.  Matthew,  sin  ,  47,  48. 
—St.  John,  ixi.,  5-11.)— IS.  (Hum.,  Od.,  xzii^lOI  UX  •  Aki* 
phron,  i.,  17,  18.)  — 10.  (Herod.,  lii.,  145  ;  «{.,  31.— Fhto,  Da 
bm.  Hi.,  propc  fin^HalMd.,  vii.,  p.  9M,  cd.  CbmaMlini.)— 17. 
SSot.  ApoU.,  Epiil.,  H.,  a.  —  PliB..  H.  N.,  xvi„  8, « 13.)  — 18. 
^>fM.lMt.,JU,iv.ll  1t.-.SIiaa,B.A^ia.,4l.-rNi^ 
fiii«lt.«n 


or  REX  SACRO'RIJM.  WTjen  the  ciri,  and  nulh 
tary  powers  of  the  king  were  transferred  to  two 
prstors  or  consuls,  Upon  the  eatabliabment  of  the 
republican  government  at  Rome,  these  magistrates 

were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the  royal  dignity 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  the  high-priest  ol 
hia  nation,  emd  bad  conducted  several  of  the  sacra 
publicBf  but  thia  prieettar  port  of  his  office  was  trana 
ferred  to  a  print  caned  rex  sacrificulus  or  r«»x 
sacrorurn  '  The  firsr  rr  x  saf-roniin  was  dcjignaled, 
at  the  command  uf  the  consuls,  by  the  college  ul 
pontiflb,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitiacalatii, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs  ;*  and,  as  long 
;is  a  rex  sacrificulus  was  a;)[Htintrd  at  Home,  he 
waii  always  a  patrician,  Ibr  ah  he  had  no  iiiflueuce 
upon  the  management  of  political  affairs,  the  ple- 
beians never  coveted  this  dignity.*  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  patricians,  too,  appear  at  last  to  have  at- 
tributt  il  little  irnpjortancf'  to  the  office  wIriicc  it 
somctunes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even  for  two  sue 
cessive  years,  no  rex  sacrorurn  was  appointed,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  la.st  period  of  tlie  Reinib- 
lic,  the  otfice  appears  to  have  fallcii  altogether  mto 
disuse.  Augustus,  however,  seems  to  have  revived 
it,  for  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  during  tlie  Em- 
phe,  until  it  wtm  prabaMy  abolidied  m  the  time  of 
Tbeodosius.* 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religums 
reprfsentative  of  the  kind's,  he  ranked,  indeed,  higher 
than  all  other  priests,  and  ^ven  higher  than  the 
pontifex  maximua,*  but  in  power  and  ininenoe  hi* 
was  far  inferior  to  him  [Id  tacerdolivm  pontijk- 
suitjccere*).  He  held  his  office  for  life,'  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dignity,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  exempted  from  all  inili 
tary  and  eivil  dntiea.*  Hia  principal  ftmetiona 
were:  1.  To  perform  those  sacra  publica  which  had 
before  been  performed  by  the  kings ;  and  his  wife, 
who  bore  the  title  of  regina  tacrorum,  had,  like  the 
queens  of  former  dam,  alao  to  peiform  oertaih 
priestly  ftmctioiis.  Time  sacra  pablica  he  or  hia 
wife  had  to  perform  on  all  the  calends,  ides,  and 
the  nundines ;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno,  in 
the  rcgia.*  2.  On  the  days  caDed  regifugium  he 
ibad  to  ofiisr  a  aaerifice  in  the  oonttiuni.  (Ktd. 
I  RKoiroeioii.)  8.  When  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  ciilaniity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  ut  the  gods.'* 
4.  On  the  nmidiiiea  when  the  people  a.^^s*  nii>u  d  in 
the  ci^,  the  rex  sacrorurn  announced  {edtccUu)  to 
them  the  succession  of  the  festivals  for  the  month. 
This  part  of  hi.s  functions,  however,  must  have 
ceased  after  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavins."  He  lived 
in  a  domus  publica  on  the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  regia 
and  the  house  of  the  vestal  virgins." 

•RHA  (Tu).  "It  is  now  generally  admitted," 
says  Adania.  ■  tlial  tin  ,>i  of  Diuscorides  is  the 
species  of  Hhuharb  called  Hheum  rapotUuum.  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Dodoncus  thought  that  tlie  fffiov  of 
Paulus  ..^gineta  was  the  common  purgative  Rhu- 
barb ;  and  Dr.  Friend  supposed  that  Paulus  and 
Ale.\,iiuU  r  were  actiuainled  witli  the  true  Rhrum 
ptUmaium.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  plant 
treated  of  by  Paulua  and  Alexander  ia  the  same  as 
the  /id  of  Dioscorides.  Sprengel  remarks  that 
Isidorus  is  the  first  author  who  applied  the  name 
Hkcum  ttarbarum  to  the  true  Khubarb  The  name 
hka  is  derived  from  the  old  appellation  of  the  Wol- 


1.  Cliif^  iit  1.—  Dionqra.,  ivn  74 ;  v..  I.)— 9.  (G«ll.,  sr.,  S7  J 
— S.  (LiT.,*..4l.  — Cfc„  PioDbol,  14.)  — 4.  (Orelli,  iMcr.,  c 
XfcO,  S989.  33S3.)— S.  (Putos,  ■.  Ordo  Sacerdoium.)  — • 
!Li»..  li.,  9.)  —  7.  (INoiiya.,  i»~  74.)  —  8.  (Uionjri.,  1.  Plat. 
QoMl.  Rom.,  60.  —  Lit.,  il.,  42.—  (V»rro,  De  Ling,  L«»..  ». 
p.  M,  Bip.  —  MncTul).,  Sat.,  15.)— 10.  (Fctt ,  ■  t.  Rem 
PwHi.)— U.  (Vsno,  Da  Line.  Liit., v^  p.M.— s«nr.  nd  ^Ea.  viit . 
104.1-lt  UiriiRMh,  SM&i-ii  «id  Aadvtit.,  p.  41-7V 
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in  ibe  mi^ib<nuliood  of  which  the  pUnt  was 

♦RHAMXIIS  (/Su>ro£-),  a  ihorn-tree.  "Of  the 
liiree  species  bricfl>  di!scribed  by  Dioscorides,  the 
fiiat  ia  unquestionably  the  Lycium  Europaum ;  the 
second  (Anw^rcpa),  the  I^feuim  Afrvmt  m  Sprengel 
thinks ;  and  the  third,  the  J?Aaiitiuw  vtHtmu.  tfie 
last  two  appcips  are  those  described  ny  Theophras- 
tua.  The  first  is  the  species  described  by  Galon 
and  Paulu8."» 

•RHAPH'ANIS  (jM^vit),  the  Radiah.  "  The  first 
species  of  Thcuphrastus,  to  which  the  name  ia  more 
especially  applicable,  is  referred  to  the  Raphanus 
taiivus,  or  Garden  Radish,  by  Stackhousc,  Dier- 
badi,  and  Sprengel.  Thn  other  species  of  the  aame 
writer  is  probably  the  *'ochleana  Armoraeta,  or 
Horseradish.  The  ^^v<c  uypia  of  Dioscorides 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Rapkamu  manimau, 
Smith.'" 

•RHAPHAN08  (fia$ayof),  the  Brastiea  oleraua, 

or  Sea  Cabbage  (  Vid  Ckambk.)  The  species  to 
which  Thcoplirastu3  applies  the  epithet  of  ouAadvA- 
Aof,  Stackhouse  ( iills  "Curled  Savoy,"  ati  l  ilie 
JUtbevAAof,  the  "  Smooth  Cabbage."  According  to 
Bstfhin,  the  "  Pompemnt^  at  Phny  ia  the  Braanca 
caubflora,  or  Cauliflower  * 

RHEDA  or  RBDA  was  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Cuvixi-s  and  the  Essk- 
MM,  it  was  of  Gallic  onsin/  and  may  perhaps  con- 
tidn  the  same  root  as  the  Oerman  rtUen  and  oar 
ride  It  wa.s  the  common  carriatfe  used  by  tlie 
Ronian.s  for  travclliii<r,  and  was  frequently  made 
large  enough  not  only  to  contain  many  j)ersons,  but 
also  baggage  and  utenaila  of  various  kinds.*  The 
word  £|ptrike<{nlll^  which  was  formed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Greek  preposition  k~l  and  the  Gallic  rhrda,'' 
is  e.Yplained  by  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal*  as  '•  Or- 
namcntum  rhcdarum  out  plaustrum  " 

RHETOR  (Mrop).   ( Vtd.  PHTOPIKH  FPA^H.) 

PHTOPIKH  rPA«H  {JmropiKti  ypa^).  The  best 
interpretiition  of  tlii.s  expression  is  perhaps  that  giv- 
en by  Harpocration  and  Suidas,*  7  «aru  (jTjTopoq  yc- 

uov  There  was  not  any  particular  class  of  persons 
calli'd  I^TtTopt^  invested  with  a  l("<z;i!  character,  or  in- 
truslctl  witli  {xilitical  dulics  at  .\thens,  for  every 
citizen  who  did  not  labour  under  some  special  dis- 
abili^  was  entitled  to  address  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, make  motions,  prop<Me  laws,  Ac.  The  name 
o(f>nroprc,  however,  was  given,  in  common  parlance, 
to  those  orators  and  stalesnu'n  wlio  more  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  public  speak- 
ing, while  those  who  kept  idoof  from,  or  took  no 
part  in,  the  bu.siness  of  popular  assemblies,  were 
called  idiurai.  Hence  jiz/rup  is  explained  by  Suidas,'* 
'O  ivf^  (TV/ifiovXn5uv  Kai  6  iv  uyoptvuv.  The 

fuTopiKt)  ypafn  might  be  either  the  same  as  the 
Tzapavopuv  ypa^,  OT  a  more  special  prosecution,  at- 
tendeil  Willi  hiMvier  penalties,  against  practised 
demagogues,  who  e.\erted  their  talents  and  influ- 
ence to  deceive  the  people  and  recommend  bad 
meaaures.  Others  have  conjectured  tliis  to  be  a 
proceeding  ^milar  to  the  hrayyeXta  Awt/iaoiar,  di- 
raeMd  against  those  persons  who  ventured  to  six-ak 
in  public  after  having  been  guUly  of  some  mistie- 
meanour,  which  would  render  them  liable  to  uTipia 
Of  this  nature  was  the  diaige  brought  against 
Ttmaroliiu  hy  JSvehines,  whoee  object  was  to  pre- 


1.  (DioMor.,  iii.,  3.— Cmlen,  De  Simpl.,  viii.— I'lul.  .Tierin.,  Tii., 
%. — AiUmt,  Append.,  i.  v.)— 3.  (Uiosroi.,  i.,  1  lU.  —  Gali-it,  D« 
Simpl.,  vni. — Ttn«o;«hr  ,  iii.,  18. — Paul.  .Ei^in  ,  vii  ,  3. — ,\il:im«, 
ApiK-iui  ,  «.  v.)-3.  (Ui..4<-.)r.,  11..  137,  134j.— Tim  ..ptir  ,  II.  P  ,  i., 
2  ;  4  — Ualcu,  Ur  Sinipl..  viii. — .\iiam»,  A(>[>^nJ..».  v,J — 1. 
(Tlif.'chr.,  II.  P.,  I..  3.  —  Adams.  Ai>[h  ii.)..  ».  v.)  — 5.  (yumt., 
lost.  Oral.,  1.,  5,  f  6H.—  C\r».,  Doll.  G»U.,  i.,  51.)— «.  (Cic,  Pni 
Mil.,  10.  2U.— Jut.,  iii  10.— Mart.,  iii.,  47.)— 7.  (QUBb,  1.  «.)— 
&  (Tui ,  06.)— 9.  (•■  '  —10.  (■  *  I 


.  ent  the  latter  from  appearing  as  prosecutor  a| 
nim  on  the  anbjeet  or  the  enmaay  to  FhiUp.* 

RHETRA  {p^rpa).    (  Vul  Sovot ) 

•RHINE  (pivt}),  the  Squtluj  Mquatina,  called  n 
English  the  Monk  or  .\ngel  Fish.  Rondelet  sia.if-* 
that  the  monkfiah  will  eometimea  weigh  16J  lbs. 
Pennant  remaila  that  thia  fidi  eomieeta  tke  geoen 
of  the  Rays  and  Sharks  * 

•RHINOCEROS  (pivoxepuf),  the  Rhinoceros 
Two  species,  or,  as  aome  make  them  to  be,  two  va 
rietiea  of  the  rhinooeroa,  are  described  by  moden 
naturalists,  namely,  the  R.  Asiaiieus  (a  native  el 
India  and  Java),  having  but  one  liorn.  and  the  H 
A/ncus  (a  native  of  Africa,  and  also  of  Sumatra), 
with  two  horns.  The  former  of  fheao  is  the  Uni- 
com  of  Scripture  * 

♦RHODON  {fMdovl  the  Rose.  "It  would  be 
useless,"  remarks  .\(iatns,  "to  attnii;jt  to  p.trtn^u- 
larize  all  the  species  to  which  this  term  was  applied, 
more  especially  as  aome  of  them  are  treated  under 
other  heads.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  Spreo 
gel  refers  the  /ioJa  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Ron 
lutea,  Dalech.,  and  R.  arcensts.  Stackhousc  marks 
the  Podov  eUoaifv^Siov  as  the  Rota  annamomea, 
and  the  fioiw  tKarovra^Xkvy  as  tlie  Roam  eemUfa 
/la."* 

*RHCE.\  or  RHOA  {poid,  pod),  the  Pattiea 
granatum,  or  Fomegranate-troe.  The  llowcrs  ol 
the  cultivated  pomegranate  are  called  avrtvi, 
those  of  the  wfld  paMona.  The  baik  or  rind  of 
the  fruit  was  called  aidioa  hf  the  OredEB,  and  aaali* 
cunum  by  the  Romans.* 

•RHOMBUS  (p/ju6of),  a  species  offish,  the  Brdl 
or  Pearl,  Fieuronuiea  iUosiAit*.  L.  "  But,"  as  Ad- 
ams remarks,  "since  the  common  tnrfoot,  or  Ptci»> 
roncctcs  maximus,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  il 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  mmf 
have  applied  this  name  to  it  also.'** 

•RHUS  (^f),  the  KkMa  emaria,  or  ehn^vM 
Sumach.  In  Cyprus,  according  to  Sibdiorp,  the 
Rhux  coruiritt  retains  it.s  ancient  name  of  ooT-  T!ie 
powdered  fruit  is  sprinkled  upon  the  meat  as  scdson 

•RHYTA  0^).  the  RmU  gravtolaiu,  or  oomman 

Rue.» 

RH\'TOX  ipvTin').  a  (Iritiking-hom  (sfpof).  by 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  said  bgr 
Atheneus*  to  have  been  first  made  under  Ptoleaqr 
Pliila<lel[)!)as ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned  in  Demoo- 
theiied.'"  .13  Athcnwus  himself  also  remarks.  The 
oldest  aiKl  origin, i!  form  of  this  drmking-liom  was 
probably  the  bom  of  the  ox,  but  one  end  of  it  was 
afterward  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  TsrioM 
animals  and  birds  ^^'e  frequently  find  representa- 
tions of  the  jw-oy  on  ancient  vases  depicting  svTn- 
posia.  (See  woodcut,  p.  326.)  Several  speeiiiu  113 
of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii  two  of  these  are  given  in  the  foOownie 
cut. 

The  fniTov  had  a  small  o{>ening  at  the  bottoa, 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  into  his  mouthb 
and  allowed  the  wine  to  run  in ;  hence  it  deriwd 
its  name  (uvo/taaM  rt  ind  r|r  fiAnu^*)^  We  see 
persons  using  the  ^vtw  in.  tlUS  wagr  in  ancient 

1  (SchSnana,  De  Comit.,  100.— Mwar,  Att.  Ptdc,  90».y—t 
(An»iot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  15,  Ac—  De  Part  Atum.,  it.,  IS  —  AUtrk. 
Ml.— Oppi»n,  Hal.,!.— Pirn.,  H.  N.,xxxii.,  11.— Ad*m»,  Append, 
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Simpl.,  v,u.—Ad;im»,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 5.  (Hum..  (Xi  ,  ii.,  ^^^  — 
— Tiu'i'phr  .  H.  I'.,  II.,  2. —  Dioscor.,  ir.,  151. — Adams,  Apprad.. 
s.  V.)— ti.  (X*-noc.et  Galea.  Uc  al.  —  jElian,  N.  A.,  Iiir.,  1. - 
Ai'ttiu*,  AjMx  ii'l-,  s.  V.)— 7.  (Throphr.,  lu.,  IS.— Dicnoor  .  .,4B 
—Galen,  De  Simp. .  Mil.— Adam»,  Append., t.  v.)— 8.  (KmhA 
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ps  itings.    Martial*  speaks  of  it  onder  tlia  name 

(I  8Ay/iu7i.* 

RHYTROS  (piirpof ),  a  plant,  which  many  ol  the 
M  ttnentators  on  TheophraBtiMy  dec,  and  Spren- 
gei  and  Stackhoaae  among  tlie  real*  conclude  to 
ha-  c  been  the  Behiiwf,  L.  "  But,"  as  Schneider 
remarks,  "  it  is  better,  with  Bauhin,  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  it,  than  indulge  in  unfounded  conjec- 
tures."* 

RICA     (Vi'l  Flambm,  p.  446.) 

RICIMUM,  RECI'NIUM,  or  RECI.NUS.  an  arti- 
cle of  dress.  The  naiiK-  was,  accordiinj  to  Feslus,* 
aoplied  to  any  dreas  consisting  of  a  aquare  piece  of 
doth.  It  oeeara  in  a  ftngmenl  or  the  TWelTe 
Tables,*  and  the  ancient  commentators,  according 
to  Festus.  explamed  the  word  there  as  a  toga  for 
women  (if  the  reading  ver.  lojram  be  right  instead 
of  wriUm  UtgamU  with  a  purple  atripe  in  firont. 
Ttiat  it  was  an  artide  of  female  dress,  and  more 
especially  a  small  and  short  kind  of  pallium,  is 
stated  by  Nonius,'  on  tlte  authority  of  V'arro.  It 
was  worn  in  grief  and  mourning,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  half  of  it  was  thrown  back.*  wheaoe 
ths  aneient  granunarians  deriTethe  word  from  reji- 
zen,  althnutih  it  i.s  manifestly  a  derivative  from 
rvM,  which  Wiia  a  covering  of  the  head  il  liv  fe- 
males.* The  grammarians  appear  them^i  Iv  ^  to 
have  had  no  ctear  idea  of  the  ricinium ;  but,  aller 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  above  referred 
t«,  it  appears  to  Iiave  lieeii  a  kind  of  mantle,  with 
a  sort  of  cowl  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
head.  It  was  also  won  by  mimes  upoD  the  stage 
and  the  mavortinnif  mavorte,  or  mavors  of  later 
times,  was  thought  to  be  only  another  name  for 
what  had  formerly  been  called  ricinium 

RINGS  (doxrvAio,  annuli).  Every  freeman  in 
Greece  appears  to  have  ased  a  ring;  and,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  times,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an 
axticle  for  use.  as  the  ring  always  served  as  a  seal. 
How  ancient  the  cu.stoiii  of  wearing  rings  among 
the  Greeks  was  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  it  is 
certain,  as  even  Pliny  *  obserres,  that  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  there  are  nn  traces  of  it.  In  works  of 
tiction.  however,  and  ihoae  legends  in  which  the 
customs  of  later  ages  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  earUest  times,  we  find  the  most  ancient  heroes 
described  as  wearing  rings.**  But  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  f'U8to[ii  of  wearing  rinu"*  was  intro- 
duced into  Uretce  Iroin  .\.sia.  where  it  appears  to 
hare  been  ahnost  universal."  In  the  timcof  Solon, 
•eel-rings  {afpayUeO,  aa  well  as  the  practice  of 
eoonterfeiting  them,  appears  to  have  been  rather 
common,  for  Dioirenes  l^ertius'*  spcak.s  of  a  law 
of  Solon  which  lurbade  the  artists  to  keep  the  form 
if  a  seal  (a^/>a/<V}  which  be  had  sold.  (Instance 
af  counterfeited  seala  are  given  in  Becker'a  Ckari- 
Ut4.**)  Whether,  however,  it  was  customary,  as 
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early  as  he  time  3f  Solon,  to  «.nai  lings  wiu 
precious  s.  ones  on  which  the  figures  were  engraved 
may  justly  be  doubted  ;  an<l  it  is  much  more  proha 
hie  that  at  that  time  the  figurea  were  cut  in  tot 
metal  of  the  ring  itaeU;  a  evatom  which  was  nev 
cr  abai^oned  altosether.    Rinps  witlmut  preciou? 
stones  were  <-alle<l  uV"/^"'.  the  name  of  the  gctiu 
being  V"/<>"r  or  a<}^payi^}    In  later  times  rings  wen. 
worn  more  as  ornaments  than  aa  articles  for  osei 
and  persona  now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  o  w. 
ba*  ""ore  two,  three,  or  even  mor<^  rinps  .  and  in 
stances  are  recorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded 
t  he  i  r  han  ds  with  ri  ngs .  *  G  reek  women  likewise  used 
to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  fiequently  as  men  i  the 
rings  of  wonMn  also  wppear  to  have  been  less  eosUy 
than  those  of  men,  for  some  arc  mentioned  which 
were  made  of  amber,  ivory,  ice.*    iiings  were 
mostly  worn  on  the  fturth  finger  {mpt^uaoi^y. 
Tlie  LaaedKmoniaiis  an  aaid  to  have  naed  iron 
rings  at  all  tfanes.*  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  over  at- 
tempted, in  any  Greek  state,  to  counteract  the  great 
partiality  for  this  luxury ;  and  nowhere  in  Greece 
does  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  a  particular  order  or  class  of 
citizens. 

The  custom  of  wcarmg  rings  w^as  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  who 
were  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wearing 
golden  rini,'s  with  precious  stones  (sremmaii  annuit) 
of  great  beauty  ♦  P'lorus'  .states  that  it  was  in- 
troduced from  £truna  in  the  reigu  of  Tarquiniuc 
Priscns,  and  Pliny*  derives  it  from  Greece.  The 
(bet  that  amnni:  th»'  statues  of  the  Roman  kings  ir 
the  Capitoi.  two.  \uina  and  .Si  rvius  i'ullius,  were 
represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  adduced  us 
an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later  astiats 
wotdd  naturally  represent  the  kings  with  sueh  en- 
signaaa  were  customary  for  th'- !ii<:ltcs;  in.igistrates 
in  later  times,  liut,  at  whau  ver  iiur'  rings  may 
have  bei-ome  customary  at  Rome,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  of  iron ;  thai 
they  were  destined  ftir  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Greece,  namely,  to  he  used  an  s-  als  ;  and  that  every 
free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring-  This 
iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period  of  th«; 
Republic  by  such  men  at  *9ved  theaimytlicity  of  the 
good  old  times.  Mariua  wore  an  iron  ring  in  his 
triumph  over  Juj^urtha,  and  several  noble  (auiilies 
adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never  wore 
golden  ones.* 

When  senators,  in  the  ear^  times  of  tlie  Republic, 
were  sent  as  ambsssadois  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore,  during  the  time  of  their  miaaion.  ^oltk  n  rings, 
which  they  received  from  the  states  and  which  were, 
perhaps,  adorned  with  some  symbolio  repieaentaf 
tion  of  the  Republic,  and  might  serve  as  a  state* 
seal.  But  ambassadors  used  their  rings  only  in 
public  ;  in  private  they  used  then  ikui  onea."  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  for  all  the 
senators,  chief  flMgistrates,  and  at  last  for  the 
equites  also,  to  wear  a  golden  seal-ring."  This 
right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  the  jus  annuli  aurei,  or  the  )uj  annu- 
lorum,  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Home  tht 
exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates,  ami 
equites,  while  all  other  persons  contimied  to  use 
iron  ones.'*  Magistrates  and  governors  ci  provin- 
ces seem  to  have  had  the  right  of  conferring  upon 

1.  (Anemlil.,  Oneirocht..  n.,  S.'  —  S.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Wm^  p. 
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iHfMor  odleen,  or  aiiob  iienoii*  m  had  dbtiagoiab. 

ed  themsclvea.  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  jrolden 
ring.  Verres  thus  presented  his  secretary  with  a 
golden  ring  in  the  assembly  at  Syracuse  '  During 
Uie  JBmpire,  the  xighi  of  gTanting  tbe  aanulus  au- 
t«ua  belocglBd  to  the  empnors,  and  same  of  them 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  privi- 
lege. Augustus  (jave  it  to  Mcna,  a  free<hnan.  ami  to 
Antoninus  .Musa,  a  physician.'  In  A  D  '2i  the  Em- 
peror Tiberiiui  ordained  that  the  golden  ring  abould 
only  lie  worn  by  those  ingenai  whose  fathen  and 
ifrandfathrrs  had  had  a  property  of  400,000  sester- 
lia,  and  not  l>y  any  freedman  or  slave.*  But  this 
restriction  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  ambition  for 
the  annulus  aureus  became  greater  than  it  had  ever 
beoD  before.*  The  emperors  Severus  and  Aurelian 
conferred  the  right  of  wearing  golden  rings  upon 
all  Roman  soldiers  ;*  and  Justinian  at  length  al- 
lowed all  the  citi/i'iis  of  the  Empire.  Whether  io- 
genui  or  Ubenini,  to  wear  such  rings. 

The  atatus  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annuli  appears  to  have  differed  at  different  times. 
During  the  liepoblie  and  the  early  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, tlie  JUS  annuli  seems  to  have  made  a  person 
ingenuus  (ii'  he  was  a  hbertus),  and  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eqoee,  provided  he  bad  the  re- 
qoiaile  equestrian  cen8iiB»*  and  it  waa  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  posaess  this 
census.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  criminal  otfences.  lost  the  jus  annu- 
IL*  Afterward,  eapeeially  from  the  tbne  of  H  i 
diian,  the  privil^  waa  heaiowed  upon  a  great  many 
freedmen.  and  such  persons  aa  did  not  possess  the 
^<iuestrian  census,  who  therefore,  for  this  reason 
alone,  could  not  tx.>coine  equitesi  nay,  the  jus  an- 
nuli, at  this  late  pcruHl,  did  not  even  raise  a  freed- 
man to  the  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  became, 
as  It  were,  a  half  ingenuus  {qu«*i  ingenmm*),  that 
is,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  eques.* 
The  lex  Visellia*  punished  those  freedmen  who 
Biiad  for  a  pubhc  office  without  having  the  jus  an- 
nuli anrei.  In  many  eases  a  Kbertus  might,  through 
the  JUS  annuli,  become  an  cqucs  if  he  had  the  re- 
quisite census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it ;  but  the 
annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this  honour.  This 
diflerenoe  in  the  cl»racter  of  the  annulus  appears 
lo  be  clear,  alao^  from  the  fact  that  women  received 
the  jus  annuli,"  and  that  Alexander  .Seveni.s.  tli(ni{,'h 
he  allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  tioKlt  n  no}.', 
yet  did  not  admit  any  ircrilinen  amtmi?  the  eqiiites." 
The  condition  of  a  Ubertus  who  had  received  the 
joa  nnnuli  waa  in  the  main  as  follows:  Hadrian 
had  laid  down  the  general  maxim  that  lie  should  be 
regardinl  as  an  ingenuus  salco  jure  jxttroni.**  The 
patronub  had  also  to  give  his  consent  lo  his  freedman 
accepting  the  ius  annuli,  and  Coinmudus  took  the 
anniutts  away  mmi  those  who  had  received  it  with- 
out this  consent."  Hence  a  libertus  with  the  an- 
nulus might  be  tortured  if,  e.  p.,  his  patron  died  an 
unnatu.'al  death,  as,  in  case  of  such  a  liliertus  dyitiir, 
his  patron  might  succeed  to  his  property,  ihe 
flvedman  had  thus,  daring  hb  lifetime,  only  an  im- 
ago libertatia  ;  he  was  a  quasi  ingenuus,  but  had  not 
the  status  of  an  ingenuus,**  and  he  died  quasi  liber- 
tus III  the  reign  of  Justinian  liirsc  ili.-^tmctions 
wrre  done  away  with.    Isidorus"  is  prohahly  allu- 

J.  c.  Vrrr  .  nu,  76.  80;  ml  F»m.,  x..  35     S,)>  I  .  Ju!,, 

».)  — a.  (Dinn  Cn5»..  »hii!  ,  48  ;  liii  .  3(1.)  3  tV\:u  .  ]]  N, 
mm.,  K.)— I.  (Hliii.,  Epi<'.,  vn  ,  26;  vin..  fi.  — .Siict.. 

II,  U  -Tarit..  Hi.!.,  i.,  H.  -.Siifl..  Vilrl)..  H.  — Slot.,  SjU., 

III.  ,  3,  143,  Ac.)— 5  <llpn«liati.,  iii.,  8.— Vc.pm-.,  A«rel..  7.)— <S 
CBwrtMb,  GsMi^  14.— Tacit.,  Hitt.,i.,  IS  ;  ii.,  97.)— 7.  (Jav  , 
■■t.,».,4li— Mart  ,viii.,6:  ii.,57.)— S.  (Jul.  Capiiol.,  Macnn.. 
4)-e.  (Cad.,  II.,  tit  SI-)— 10.  (Dii;.  40,  tit.  10,  t.  4.)— II.  ILmi- 
■rill.,  Al  8«v.,  9.)  -la.  (Dif .  4C,  til.  10,  1.  «.)-!>.  (Die.  40, 
tit  10bs-3)-14.  'Co&, n., I.t. 4,a. I.— I>ir.«ll, tit. ».».)- 
IS  taw.  32.) 
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I  ding  to  the  period  preceding  tho  reigii  of  Ja 
I  when  he  says  th;it  freemen  woro  gi4dca»  f 
I  silver,  and  slaves  irt)n  rings. 

The  practical  purposes  for  which  niiijs.  or.  ratiicr, 
the  ligures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  at  al 
times,  were  the  same  aa  those  Ibr  which  we  not 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persona,  whei 
they  led  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  p2rta  as 
contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.'  The 
ring  of  a  Roman  emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-aeal, 
and.  the  emperor  sometimes  allowed  the  use  ol 
it  to  such  fM'rsons  as  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
his  representatives.*  The  keeping  of  tlie  iinpt-rial 
seal-ring  was  intrusted  to  an  especial  otficcr  (curs 
annuli').  The  signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  very 
various,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  still 
extant :  they  were  portraits  of  ancestors  or  friends, 
subjects  connected  with  the  mytholoijy  or  tiie  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  -,  and  in  many  cases  a  person  tied 
engraved  u|H)n  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
real  or  mythical  history  of  his  family.*  .Sulla  thus 
wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugurtha  was 
re[)resenled  at  the  moment  he  was  made  prisoner.* 
Poinpey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
represented,*  and  Augustaa  at  first  sealed  with  a 
sphinx,  afterward  with  «  portrait  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  which  was 
sidxpiinr  ntly  done  by  several  etnfwrors  ^  'Hie  prin- 
cipal value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem  framed  in 
It.  or,  rather,  in  the  workmanship  of  the  engrafer. 
The  stone  most  freqaently  used  wae  the  otqrx  (o^ 
Siivof,  aapAowf^  on  aooonnt  of  its  varloos  eokmrs, 
of  which  the  arti.sts  made  the  most  skilful  u^e  In 
the  art  of  engraving  hgures  upon  geiii.s,  the  ancienia, 
in  point  of  beauty  and  execution,  far  surpass  eveiy* 
thing  in  this  dnartment  that  modern  linwe  caa 
boast  of  The  ring  itself  (9frv^v9),  in  which  the 
irrm  was  framed,  wa^  likewise,  in  many  ra5''>.  f 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  part  of  the  ring  whxh 
contained  the  k''">  was  called  pala.  (V'm/.  Pals.) 
In  Greece  we  bod  that  some  penons  food  of  ahasr 
used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside  of  wtuch  was 
filled  up  with  n  h'ss  valuable  snbst;ui''e  • 

With  the  increiLsing  love  of  lu.xury  and  show,  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  covered  their  fin- 
gers With  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings  of 
immoderate  siie,  and  othera  used  diflhrent  rings  Ihs 
summer  and  winter  • 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  cotmwl- 
ed  with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more  mod- 
em times  I  hot  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  East  and  in  Gieeee  more  than  at  Rome.  Saras 
persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  sell  rings  which 
were  t)i'lievi\l  to  possess  magic  powers,  ami  to  prc^ 
serve  thos«!  who  won  them  Imni  t  \li  rnal  dangers. 
Such  persons  are  Eudamus  in  Aristophanes,'*  and 
PhertatOB  in  Antiphancs."  Theae  rings  were  lbs 
the  most  |xut  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  and  tbpn 
not  of  costly  material,  as  may  t>e  inferred  from  the 
price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two  instances  relerre,!  to. 
Ttiere  are  several  celebrated  rings  with  magic  pow- 
ers mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  aa  that  of 
Gyges.  which  he  found  in  a  grave,'*  that  of  " 
cleia,'*  and  the  iron  ring  of  Eucrates.** 


I.  (Flat.,  D»  Lun-,  si'  I  P-  Oil-— Anttoph,  TtMimarli.,  414 
Ac— Plant.,  Cas  .  ti..  I.  1.— Cic.  ad  Fam..  m.,  M  — Or,  ii., 
fli.  — Mart  .  II..  (I)i<m  Caw  .  Ixri  .S.)— 3,  rJ«tt..BML, 

,!ni  ,  5  4.  ((  K  .  in  *".it..  in.,  5.  -  Val.  Moi.,  in.,  5,  1. — C  t.,  Di 
Kin.,  V  |  ,-Sii.  i  .  7  iU  .  5^.  63  — PliQ..  fl.  N.,  7,  &e.)-4 
I  f'hn..  H.  N.,  ijo  II  ,  ^  — Plul.,  Mar.,  10.) -6.  (Dion  Cm.,  iJ— . 
18.)— 7.  (Phn  ,  11  N  ,<iiMi  ,4  — Surt.,C»cU*..50.~Dic«iC»M, 
li.,  3.— S|«>vti«ui..  Haxlr..».)— 8.  (ArtemiJ..  l.c.)-».  (Quj»liL. 
II..  3.— JaT..i.,9>4.— Mart.,  jd.,M  ;  Jiiv.,  19S.)— 10.  iPlvL.,  SIS. 
with  ih«  tchol.)— II.  (ap.  Atham.,  iii..  p.  ItS.)— It.  (Plat.  Pa 
Rmabl.,  li.,  p.  330,  Ac.-Plio..  H.  N  .  ixiiii..  4.)-ia.  (Hctioi. 
JBtb.,  iv..  8.)— 14.  (Lucian,  Philop  .  17. — Comnare  B«ck«i,  l^at 
iUaa,ii.,p>.SS8,  *e.->KiR!h»«ui.  Ua  AaaiUi%  Slaang..  Mil. 
^Mtomitas,  Ot  Jm  AasHkrisi,  Vltisiaal .  I1M  t 
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ROUATXO.N£S  LiCINLL. 


ROSTRA. 


ROBICA  IJA,  a  piihli,  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  lluhigus,  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mildew,  is 
•aid  10  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and  waa  cele- 
brated «.  d.  VUn  Kal.  Mai,  (April  aStb).*  The  sacri- 
li««8  ofRmd  on  this  oeeasion  eonsisted  of  the  entrails 
of  a  dti!.'  and  a  sht  r  p,  arcompanied  with  frankin- 
cense and  wine  :  a  prayer  was  presented  by  a  fla- 
men  in  the  grove  of  the  ancient  deity,  whom  Ovid 
and  Columella  make  a  goddess.*  A  god  Robigus 
3f  a  gotldess  R(»bigo  is  a  mere  invention  from  the 
name  of  (Ins  iVstival,  fur  the  Homaiie  peW  no  divine 
iMWiours  to  evtl  deities.* 

*ROBUR,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Oak.  {Vid. 

QVBBOOfl.) 

ROGA'TIO.    (Vid.  Lex.  p.  580) 

KOfiATIO'NES  LICI'Nl.E.  In  th»-  year  B.C. 
S75,  G.  Licinms  Stolo  and  L.  Soxtius,  being  elected 
two  of  the  tribani  pleMe,  promalgaled  ▼arieus  roga. 
tiones,  the  object  of  whidi  was  t(i  wpakcn  thf  pow- 
er of  the  patricians  and  lor  iln"  beneiit  of  ilic  pklts 
One  rogatio  related  to  tlif  debts  with  which  the 
plebs  was  encumbered  ;*  and  it  provided  that  all  the 
noney  which  had  been  paid  as  interest  should  be 
•Jedueied  from  the  principal  sum,  and  the  remainrh  r 
should  Ihj  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  payments. 
The  second  related  to  tlie  ager  publicoSt  and  enact- 
9d  tnat  no  penon  should  oooupjr  {pouidtrtt)  more 
than  800  jugera.  The  third  was  to  the  effbet  that 
no  more  trihuni  militiim  should  be  elected,  hut 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  and  one  of  them 
abottU  be  a  plebeian.  The  patrieiaos  prevented 
tliese  logationes  from  being  carried  by  inducing  the 
other  tribanes  to  oppose  their  intercesaio.  C.  Licin 
ii\s  Stnlo  and  L.  .Sexlins  retaliated  in  the  sauie 
way,  and  would  not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held 
except  those  for  the  eieetion  of  mdiles  and  tribuni 
plebis.  They  were  also  re-elected  tnliuni  plebis, 
and  they  persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the 
elefiiixi  lit"  any  curule  magistr,itus 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still  elect- 
sd,  for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their  power  in* 
creatine  with  the  diminution  of  the  opposition  of 
their  cc^lkai,'U( and  by  having  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  trihuni  iiulitum,  M.  Fabius,  the  father-in-law  of 
C.  Licinius  Stolo.  After  violent  agitation,  a  new 
rofatio  waa  promulgated  to  the  elleot  that,  instead 
of  duumviri  saortS  faciundi.i,  decemviri  should  bo 
elected,  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
In  the  year  B  C.  366,  when  Licinius  and  Sextius 
bad  been  elected  trUwoi  for  the  tenth  time^  the  law 
was  paaeed  as  to  the  decemviri,  and  live  plebeians 
and  five  patricians  were  elected,  a  measure  Which 
prepared  tlie  way  fur  the  plebeians  participating  in 
the  honours  of  the  consulship.  The  rogationes  of 
Lieinioa  were  finally  carried,  and  in  the  year  B.C. 
866  L.  Sextius  was  elected  eonsul,  being  the  first 
plebeian  who  attained  that  dignity.  The  patricians 
were  compensated  tor  their  loss  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  consulship  by  the  ereetion  of  the  office 
of  curule  cdile  and  of  pnMor. 

The  lawae  to  the  settlement  between  debtor  and 
r. editor  was,  if  Livy's  text  is  to  be  literally  un<Ier- 
stood,  an  invasion  of  the  established  rights  of  prop 
erty.   Niebuhr's  explinstion  of  this  lawiseontained 
m  his  third  volume,  p.  23,  6ce. 

Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  se  'ond  lex  to 
the  number  cf  jujjera  which  an  individual  minht 
fOMtett  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  have  above  100  large  and  600  smaller 
animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius  was  the 
first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  oi  bis  own  law. 
The  statement  is  that  "  he,  together  with  hls  aim, 

I  fPlin.,  N  N.,  XV, II.  M.  t.  M.— Varro.  De  Re  Rail.,  I.,  i., 

tM,  tvl  Uip.— Lai.  Ltni;..  \i  ,  Irt.  rd.  Miiller.— Fekliw,  V.)-- 
(O'd,  Fwt,  IV.,  9o:-4>li.-i  ulam..  «.,  9« )— 3.  (Haitanc, 
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possessed  a  thoushild  jiigera  of  the  ajjer  'publir<is) 
and,  hy  emancipating  his  son,  had  acted  in  fraud  of 
the  law  ">  From  thia  story  it  appears  that  tl  c  pie 
beiana  could  now  poasess  the  public  iaad,  a  right 
which  they  may  have  acquired  by  the  law  of  Licin- 
ius ;  but  there  i.s  no  evidence  on  I'.i'.  matter  The 
story  is  told  also  by  Columella,*  Ti/jy,*  and  Vale 
rius  Maximoa.*  Tlie  last  wri'«^.  not  understand 
ing  what  he  waa  recwdiqg,  f4/r.  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  violation  of  the  I'iv,  Licmius  emann- 
paled  pari  of  the  land  to  hi».  s«n  The  farts,  an 
stated  by  Livy,  arc  not  put  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  son,  when  entancipated,  would  be  as  muf^  en* 
titled  to  possess  600  jugera  as  the  father,  and  if  he 
bona  fide  posses.sed  that  quantity  of  the  ayer  publi- 
cus,  there  was  no  fraud  on  the  law.  From  the  ex- 
pression of  Pliny  [subttituta  JUii  peraona),  the  fraud 
appears  to  have  coneiated  in  the  emancipation  of 
his  son  being  eflbcted  aolely  thaf:  'le  mi^'ht  in  his 
own  name  possess  500  jugera,  wr  Je  his  lather  had 
the  actual  enjoyment.  But  th3  (".ctails  of  this  lex 
are  too  imperfectly  known  to  ev/Ae  vt  to  give  more 
than  a  probable  siilution  of  the  maiv    As  the  ob> 

jecl  of  the  lex  wa.s  to  dimin.rf  Uu.  /fissessiones  of 
the  patricians,  it  may  he  /j'j^me^  that  ttie  surplus 
land  thus  arising  w'as  disL  ib'jted  {astignaiui)  among 
the  plebeians,  who  otherv>t;ie  woiild  have  sained  no* 
thing  by  the  change ;  ard  such  a  diatnbtttlott  of 
land  is  stated  to  have  Lrvn  part  of  tlie  lez  of  LI* 
cinius  by  Varro*  and  C  jlumella  • 

AOeOldlllg  to  Liyy.'  the  miraii  i  <!r  decemvins 
saerorum  waa  carried  first  B.C.  366.  The  three 
other  rogationes  were  included  in  one  lex,  whi*^ 
was  a  Ie\  Satura  • 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  m.,  p.  1-36,  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  rogations;  and  Gottling,  GetekiehU  4t» 
Rim.  SlatUsver/astuftfr,  p.  354.  and  the  note  on  the 
corrupt  passage  of  Varro  {Dc  Rc  Kus!  ,  i.,  S) 

ROGATO'RES.    (Ki<i.  Diribitokes.) 

ROGUS.   (Fu/  FuNi'8,  p.  480.) 

ROMPHFA     0'"l  Hasta.  p.  4S9.) 

RORA  IUI,  a  cl,i.s3  of  light-armed  Kutnan  sol- 
diers. According  to  N'lebuhr,'  rorarii  imi.'-t  ori^n- 
ally  have  been  the  name  for  slingers,  who  were 
taken  firom  the  llfUi  eltse  of  die  Servian  oenaua.  'Ttu 
grammari.Tiis.  prohahly  wi!li  justice,  derive  the  word 
from  ros  and  rvran-.  as  ilieir  attacks  upon  the  ene- 
my with  their  slings  and  stones  were  regarde<l  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  battle,  in  the  aame  manner  (bat 
ronrs  or  solitary  drops  of  rain  precede  a  heavy 
shower.  Tlie  literal  translation  of  rorarii,  there- 
fore, would  be  dnpprrs  or  spnnkUi x^*  In  later 
timea,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plant ns,  the 
name  waa  apfdied  to  the  light-armed  bastati and 
as  thia  latter  name  aopplanted  that  of  rorarii,  who, 
according  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  army,  no 
longer  existed  in  ii  in  their  original  capacity,  the 
rorarii  are  not  meni  )ned  in  later  times.  (Connpare 
Abmy.  Roman,  p.  1U4.) 

•ROSA,  the  Rose.   ( Vid.  Rnoooir  ) 

•KOSMARI'M'S.    (Vi,!  I.u.anoti?  ) 

ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  api^lied 
to  the  stage  {tuggeshit)  in  the  Forum  from  Which 
the  oratore  addressed  the  people.  This  stage  was 
originally  called  templum,"  because  it  was  consecra< 
ted  hy  the  aui:ur>,  Imt  obtained  it^  name  n\  m.itra  al 
the  conchisioi:  of  ihc  great  Latin  war,  when  it  was 
adorned  with  the  beaks  {rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the 
Aatiates.**  The  Greeks  alao  mutilated  galleya  ia 

1.  (Liv.,nL.Mb}— S.  (L,S.)— t.  (R.  11^  zvlii..  S.)-4.  (viiin 
4.^3.)— ».  (I>t1tslkut.,i..t.)-6.  (i.,t.)— 7.  (*i..4t.)— fl 
(L:*.,  S9.— Dion  Cats..  Fr«f .,  33.)— 9.  (Hitt.  of  Rome,  ib., 
p.  117.)— 10.  (Varro,  De  Liug.  Lai.,  vt.,  p.  M,  ad.  Bin.- FmIoa 
■.  T.  Roranos.)— II.  (Plaut.  la  Fn«aiaria  ap,  Vwr>l  c— Liv 
vui..  8. 0.1-13  (U*.,  ii.,M.)— n.  (1.it„  ittin  U.--nar.,  i»  II 
— Plin.,  U.  N.,  unv.,  A,  •  11.) 
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RUDENS. 


R'JTRUM 


tnc  sanio  way  for  the  purpose  of  trophies  :  this  was 
calltil  by  tlitin  dtptjTTipiu^i iv.    {Vid.  AcROTtRii-M.) 

The  rostra  lay  'x  twrfii  the  odinitiura  or  plare  of 
meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Furum  or  place  of 
neeiing  for  the  tribes,  ao  *hM  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  tne  other ;  but,  down  to 
the  time  ot  Cuius  Gracchiis.  even  the  tribunes,  in 
speaking,  used  to  front  the  comitiiini  ;  he  first  turn- 
ed hii  back  to  It,  and  spoke  with  his  face  towards 
the  Forum.'  The  form  of  the  rostra  has  beea  «dl 
Iciscribed  by  Niebuhr'  and  Bunsen  :'  the  latter  sup- 
poses "that  it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on 
arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  tiio  top  honl.  n  i] 
by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  iliglits 
of  9tap»t  one  on  eactk  sida.  It  fronted  towards  the 
conytinm,  and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  froat 
of  it,  jost  under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been,  in 
■II  the  main  point.s,  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or 
circular  pulpits  of  the  most  anetent  cimrches, 
which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
them,  one  on  the  cast  side,  by  which  the  preacher 
iseended,  and  another  on  the  west  side  for  his  de- 
icent.  Specimens  cif  tlicse  nld  churches  are  slil!  to 
be  seen  at  Kunie  in  the  cimrches  of  St.  Clement 
and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure."  The  speaker  was 
thus  enabled  to  walli  to  and  fro  while  addreasing 
bis  audience. 

The  Sttggestus  or  rostra  was  transferred  by  Julius 
Cesar  to  a  corner  of  llic  Forum,  but  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  rostra  had  stood  still  continued  to  be 
eaUed  Rottra  VtUra,  while  the  other  waa  called 
Rortra  Nova  or  Rottra  Julia.*  Both  the  rostra  con- 
tained  sLitucs  of  iliujitriinis  men  ;*  the  new  rostra 
contained  «~juestrian  .^t.iiues  of  Sulla,  Pompcy,  J. 
CMar,  and  Augustus  *  Niehuhr'  diseoTored  the 
MW  rast-i  i:^  the  long  wall  that  rum  in  aa  angle 
towards  the  three  eolonms,  which  have  for  a  very 
long  tiiTi"'  borne  the  r^anir  of  .Iiipitcr  Slator,  but 
which  b«  lung  to  the  Curia  Julia  The  substance 
of  the  new  rostra  consists  of  bricks  and  casting- 
workt  but  it  was,  of  course,  cased  with  marble :  the 
lU  rostra  Niebuhr  supposes  were  coostrneted  en* 
drely  of  peperino 

The  following  cut  contains  representations  of  the 
rostra  from  Roman  coins,  but  tlu  y  give  little  idea 
of  their  form :  the  one  on  the  left  band  is  from  a 
denarius  of  the  Lollia  Oens,  and  is  supposed  to  rep- 
re?<ciii  llie  old  rostra,  and  the  one  on  the  right  is 
from  a  deuanus  of  the  Sulpicia  (iens.  and  supposed 
10  repnaent  tlia  new  natim.* 


ROSTRATA  COLUMNA.  {Vtd.  Coi^nma,  p- 
S90  ) 

ROS  ru A'l  A  COKO'N  A.  ( Vid.  Coaoxiu p.  810.) 

ROS  TRUM.    ( Ki<i.  Ships.) 

R'/fA.    (  Vid.  CiuKis.  p.  331.) 

•RKUE'TA    (  Kk/.  PusynoB.) 

RU  URIA  LEX    (Vid.  Lei.  p  58.5) 

•RUURICA  (le/MiLTo«) 

RUDCNS  {Ku?.d(,  dtm.  ntUuiiov*),  any  rope  used 


I  (Ncouhr,  IIi»*  of  Rome,  i.,  B.4M,  mMSBO.)  — S.  (in.,  p. 
|M,  a.  ■2f-^.)~3.  ti4<i'>\v<l  by  AitMU,  Hr»t.  of  Riraie,  ii..  p.  IM.) 
-4.  (Akcun.  ia  Cic,  Mil.,  t  I'.  P-  43.  Orrlli.— Dimi  Caw., 
iliii.,  49;  In.,  M  — Soet.,  OcU«.,  100.)— 4.  (Cic,  Philip  , 
fl.)-e.  (PateR.,ii.,SI.>~7.  IL «.)—«.  (SruMn,  Dc  Frmt 
•I  Vw»  NuMiaa.,  it.,  p.  m.)S  (Sysai.,  Rliil.,  1,  p  M.  lid. 
Hi .  IS<».) 

MS 


I  to  move  or  fix  the  tnast  or  sail  of  a  tcs^el.'  iut>it; 
[  especially  :  I.  The  ropes  used  to  f^lerate  or  deiTcsp 
the  mast,  and  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady  when  e)e 
vated,  were  called  rudcntct,  in  Greek  Kpor^^ot.* 
These  ropes  extended  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
mast  towards  the  prow  in  one  direction,  and  thk 
stern  in  the  cither.  {Vid.  woixleut.  p.  62)  11 
Those  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  yanl  (  V  .\.<»- 
TBNNA.)'  According  to  the  ancient  scholia,  ih«*e 
ropes  are  the  xuAot  mentioned  in  Od.,  v.,  S<(0  III 
Those  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sail  at  its  two 
corners,  and  therefore  called  wASt^.*  Before  settmf 
sail,  these  ropes,  which  our  seamen  eall  the  ukrdt, 
would  he  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  uand  or  untie  tbeoi 
{exeutere*),  the  next  to  adjust  them  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  aim  the  voyage.* 
With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  it  ex;>>se  the 
largest  surface,  they  were  let  out,  which  wa*  called 
immiltere  or  laxare.^  "  Laxait  rudenUM"  among  the 
Romans'  was  eqoiralent  to  "  Ease  the  sheets"  with 
us.  rV.  Those  tfsed  in  towing  (rr?.oi-c  und  Ka?-u), 
as  wlien  t!ie  oars  hecame  useless  m  coo 
the  proximity  of  the  shore*  (frapo/Uof). 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  tenns  nukw  and 
KuXuf  were  applied  to  ropes  of  any  deaeription." 
In  the  comedy  of  Piaatur*  it  is  applied  to  the  rope 
with  which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net. 

RI:DERA'TI0    (  Vid.  Hotr»«,  Roiiix,  p.  619  > 

Rl/'Dl A'RII.    ( y,d  GtAVUTOSKs.  p.  47».) 

RUDiS.   ( V,d.  Gladuvoms,  p.  470.) 

RUNCITfA  (/>vKdvn), «  nme.*' 

The  plane,  which  is  delineated  among  joincifi 
tools  (Itiitrumen.  Fabr.  T^pnar.)  in  the  woodcel  at 
{.  664,  showing  the  stock  with  two  holes  fur  tlM 
hands,  and  the  iron  (iif^*)  very  kmg,  but  indioed  as 
in  our  planes,  seems  to  be  of  that  narrow  idnl 
which  is  adapted  to  niaki>  grooves,  rebates,  or  f)ead3 
The  square  hole  in  the  right  sideof  ihr  storl;  seemf 
intended  for  the  passage  of  the  shaving'^  {> amenta} 
It  is  certain  that  the  shavings  of  firwood,  prodooet 
by  such  a  plane  as  that  here  exhibited,  wooM  pre 
cisely  answer  to  Pliny's  drsiTipti"n  of  them,  liken 
ing  them  to  curls  ol  huoian  h  i:r  aud  to  the  tendnk 
of  the  vine.'*   The  Latin  .irui  (  Jr<  ek  names  for  this 
instrument  gave  origin  to  the  corresponding  tran- 
sit ire  verbs  nmetno  and  fimtavao,  meaning  to  plame.** 
They  seem  to  he  allied  etymo'ogieally  with  ei;  t'>f. 
refei  ring  to  the  uperation  of  those  beasts  and  birds 
whicii  use  their  snoat  or  beak  to  pkragh  up  the 

ground. 

RUPI'LI^  LEGES.   (Kill.  Lax,  p.  695.) 

RUTILlA'NA  ACTIO  was  n  pnetorian  acMo  in 
troduced  by  the  pra-tor  Publius  Kutdius.  by  \iilur 
ofwliM-li  the  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  in  the  name 
of  the  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought,  and  clatm 
the  condemnatio  to  Iw  made  in  his  own  favoar  and 
in  his  own  name.'* 

RIITRUM,  dim  RUTELLL'.M,  a  kind  of  hoe. 
u  hirli  had  the  handle  fixed  (>erpendieuldrly  into  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  thus  diifering  from  the  RASTxa. 
It  was  used  beftm  sowing  to  level  the  ground,  by 
breaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered  too  long 
together."  This  operation  is  described  by  Virgil  in 
the  Idllowing  terms,  svtiifh  also  assign  the  drri\  a'.iou 
of  the  name:  "  Cumulosijue  tutt  male  ptngutt  art- 


1.  (Ju»  ,  Ti  ,  IW  —Ovid.  Met  ,  111..  Olfl.— ArSillr*  T»tui».  ii, 
39.)— 2.  (Il.iiri,  11..  1..  431.  —  tkl,  II.,  423  ;  in,  4«t'J.  -  Af.t 
KhiAl  ,  I.,  5<>1  l.'(>4.  — -Esrhyl,.  A^am.,  '•Tn,— Eur.p  ,  Mk.,  IW 
—  nrun-k,  An»l,.  I  .  «  .  11,210,)  — 3.  ( ralullui.  An;cn..  ra  ; 
—4.  (Horn.,  Od.,  1.  c.  ;  x..  30.— Ai«iil  Rh«l.,  ii-.  rJ5.  WJ.,— > 
(Virg.,  iGn.,  lii ,  967,  A83.)  —  0.  (Id.  il> ,  v..  7&3.)  —  T.  (Id.  «b. 
viii.,  708  ;  X.,  399.)-8.  lO»id,  De  I'-nto,  IV.,  n  .  73.)-«  (Tku 
(Til.,  ir..  1ft.— Bfllwl.  Sil  loO— 10.  (Ilerod..  ii..  VK,  ««.— t>i  4 
Sic,  >vii.,  49.)— II.  (ftndaiu,  iv..  3,  I,  7I«,  <n.^-li.  (Tvnali. 
Ar«.l  .  H  -Bmuck.  Ai»l.,  Im2»7.>-I3  [IlesTrh.)-^  («i  M, 
43.  >.  n.)— ISl  (Mm.  Felii,  93.w|S.  (Cuoa,  Ui.^  f^al 
If..  ».)-17  (N«a.  Man.,  >  18,  vS.  V**Mii.) 
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The  same  implrment  was  iisrd  ;n  mixing 
lime  or  clay  with  waier  and  straw  to  make  plaster 
for  walls.* 

The  word  rutatubtm  <M|^t  to  be  coiuidered  m 
another  foTin  of  rutrum.  ft  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 

of  the  same  ooristruclion,  which  was  used  by  the 
baker  in  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  his  oven.'  A 
wooden  rutabulum  was  employed  to  mix  the  coii- 
lants  of  the  vata  in  which  wine  waa  made.* 

8. 

•SACCH'ARUM  (ouKxapov).  Sugar.  "  The  an- 
cient Susrar,  called  also  '  the  Honey  of  Reeds'  and 
'Ii'diun  Salt,'  was  a  natural  concretion,  forming  on 
certain  r«t\ls.  but  iiKirc  c.^-pccially  on  the  bamboo 
caoe  {Bambusa  anindtnacea).  It  would  appear  that 
Moaee  Cborrenenaia,  in  the  flfkh  oeotmy,  la  the  first 
author  who  diatinctly  mentiooa  our  aegar,  that  is 
to  say.  the  augar  procured  by  boiling  firom  the 
sugarcane.  The  first  mention  of  the  bamboo  cane 
ia  made  to  Herodutua,  and  then  bj^  Ctesias."* 

8ACELL0M  ia  a  dimiirative  of  aaeer,  and  signi- 
fiea  a  small  [ilace  consecrated  to  a  ijod,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes,  also,  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.*  Festus'  completes  the 
definition  by  atating  that  a  aaceUum  never  bad  a 
roo£  It  was,  therefore,  a  aaered  eneloanre,  sur- 
roondod  hy  a  fence  or  wall  to  .separate  it  from  the 
pnifone  ground  around  it,  and  answers  to  the  (ircek 
w^fUtikof.  The  fhini  of  a  sacellum  was  sometimes 
aquare  and  aometimea  roiuid.  The  ancient  aacel- 
lom  of  Janus,  which  waa  aaid  to  have  been  boilt  by 
Romulus,  wa.s  of  a  .square  form,  contained  a  statue 
of  the  god,  and  had  two  gates.*  Many  Romans 
had  private  sacella  on  their  owa  ett"**^ ;  but  the 
ntj  of  Rome  contained  a  great  nnn  <  r  of  public 
■acella,  such  as  that  of  Caca,*  of  Hercules  in  the 
Fonim  Doarium,"  of  the  Larea***  of  Nmia,"  of 
Pudicitia,^'  and  others 

SACERDOS,  SACERDOrrUM.  Cicero»*  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  sacerdotes  ;  those  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  I'onns  of  worship  {cart- 
mnnttr)  and  of  the  sacra,  and  those  who  interpreted 
signs  and  what  was  uttered  by  seers  and  prophets. 
Another  diTiaion  is  that  into  priesvs  who  were  not 
devoteil  to  tlie  service  of  any  partiuular  deity,  such 
as  the  poiititfs,  augurs,  fetialcs,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity, 
each  aa  the  flaminea.  Tlie  priests  of  the  ancient 
world  did  not  eonaiat  of  men  alone,  for  in  Oreeee, 
as  we  II  as  at  Rome,  certain  deities  were  only  at- 
tended by  priestesses.  At  Rome  the  wives  of  par- 
ticular priests  were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and 
had  to  perform  certabi  aaered  functiona,  aa  the  re- 
gina  aaeroram  and  the  flamlniea.  (Vid.  Flawcn, 
Rkx  Sacrorum  )  In  oilier  cases  maidens  were  ai>- 
pointed  priestesses,  as  the  vestal  virgins,  or  boys, 
with  regard  to  whom  it  was  always  requisite  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  alive  {peUrimiet 
nuUrimi)  As  all  the  difTerent  kinds  of  priesta  are 
ti":a<  d  of  M  parairiy  in  this  work,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  compariaon  witii  the  civil  magistrates,  all 
priests  at  Ilome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati," 
though  all  of  them,  as  priests,  were  sacerdotes  pub- 

1.  (Ue<irg.. «.,  lOi.—Vid.  FoMut.  ■.  Varro,  De  Linif.  L*«., 
V  .  p.  117.  «d  Spaimal.)— 9.  (Cato,  D«  Re  Ruit..  10,  138.— Pal- 
lad.,  I>e  Re  Koit.,  i.,  15.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxm.,  i3,  ».».)—  3. 
(FMtna,  ■.«.)— 4.  (Cohun.,  D«  It*  Ruit.,  tU^  W.) — 5.  (Diot- 
coT.,  ii.,  104  — Tlwopbr.,  Tnwia.— Stnba,  sr.— Plin.,  B.  N.,  xit., 
IT.— Ill  1  .  Ohf.,  Jirii ,  7.— Ilerod.,  iii.,  06.— Adamt,  Append.,  t. 
«.,-«.  (Oil.,  Ti.,  12.)— 7.  (».  T.)— «.  (Oriti,  Fait.,  i..  X75.— 
Terent  Maur.  in  WrmadorTa  Poet.  Mm.,  ii  ,  |i.  279  )  —  9. 
(S*rv.  a.]  ,*:n.,  viii.,  I90.)~10.  (ScJin.,  i.— Pliii,,  H  N.,  i  .29.) 
—11.  (Solin  ,  2.)— 12.  (Flit.,  •.  ».  N.i-ni«  D«».)— 19.  (Lit.,  x., 
ai.)-H.(Dp  Legg..  M..  6  )-15.  (Cic.  c  Cltnif  1;  De  Off., 
t  Sa  i  «d  AV  iT.,  8.— Philipp.,  T„  17.) 


Iici.  in  as  far  as  llieir  office  (xarerdoittm)  was  con- 
nected with  any  worship  recognised  by  the  state. 
The  appellation  of  tacerdot  vuUicus  was,  h')wever, 
ven  priaeipaliy  to  the  chier  pontiff  ard  the  flamen 
ftth^r  whA  ^mn,  at  the  same'time,  the  only  priests 


who  were  manbers  of  the  senate  by  virtue  ot  tlieii 
ottice.  An  priestly  offices  or  sacerdotia  wore  lielt* 
for  life,  withoatreaponsibility  to  any  civil  magistrate 
A  priest  was  generally  allow  ed  to  hold  any  othei 
civil  or  military  office  besides  his  priestly  dignity  ;* 
some  priests,  however,  formed  an  exception,  lor  the 
duumviri,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  tlamen  dialis 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were 
also  exempt  from  service  in  the  armies.'  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepar- 
able from  their  fjcrson  as  long  as  they  jived  ;♦  hence 
the  augurs  and  fratres  arvales  retained  their  char- 
acter even  when  sent  Itto  exile,  or  when  they  wera 
taken  prisoners.*  It  also  occurs  that  one  and  the 
same  person  held  two  or  three  priestly  offices  at  a 
time.  Thus  we  find  the  three  dignities  of  pontifex 
roaximns,  augtir,  and  decemvir  sacrorum  united  in 
one  individna!.*  But  two  persona  belonging  to  the 
same  gens  were  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
same  college  of  priests.  This  regulation,  however, 
was  in  later  times  often  violated  or  evaded  by 
adopt  iona.'  Bodi^  defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as 
among  all  aneient  nations,  a  person  nnfit  for  holding 
any  priestly  office. • 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from  the 
year  B.C.  967  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take  pai* 
in  the  saoerdotia  (vid.  Pbaaas,  p.  784) ;  and  those 
priestly  offices  which,  down  to  the  latest  times,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flantmes,  sahi,  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  states 

Aa  regards  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an> 
eienta  unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  kinjis  ,*  but  afler  the  sacerdotia  were 
once  instituted,  each  college  of  priests — for  nearly 
all  priesta  constituted  certain  corporatiera  called 
collegia — had  the  right  of  tilling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  co-optatio.  (Virf.  PowTirtx,  page  790.) 
Other  priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  Uainines,  were  appointed  (eopuAafr 
tur)  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears 
to  have  b<  en  observed  down  to  the  latest  times; 
others,  aL'ain,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacntruin,  were 
elected  by  the  people'*  or  by  the  curiae,  as  the  curi- 
onea.  But,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  appoint- 
ed, all  prieats,  after  their  appointment,  reqohfed  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  and  the  augurs,  or  hy 
the  latter  alone."  Those  priests  who  formed  col- 
leges had  originally,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  right  of  co-optatio ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  deprived  of  this  right,  or,  at  least,  the  co- 
optatio  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  le- 
ges, called  leges  Dc  Sacerdotiis.  siu  li  as  the  lex  Do- 
mitia, Cornelia,  and  JiHia;  their  nature  is  described 
in  the  article  PoTrtrax*  p«ge  7iN),  du>. ;  and  what  ia 
there  aaid  in  regani  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs, 
applies  equally  to  all  tlie  other  colleges.  The  lege^ 
annales,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  he- 
came  eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  ha<l  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  wiiicii  a  penoo  ffi'lght  he  appointed  lo  a  I 
dotium.*' 


nyi..  ji.,  21. — S^iiec,  Contrnv.,  iv.,  2. — P  wt.,  Oiixj>t.  Rom.,  7$. 
-I'lir. ,  H.  N..  vn..  29  )-».  (Diaan.,  ii.,  SI.  *«.-  73.— Liv..  i. 
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A?v  pricata  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galcrus,  the  toga  praclexta,  as  well 
38  honorary  seats  in  the  Uu-atres,  circuses,  and  am- 
phitheatres. They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
oblifBd  to  pay  t«»M,  like  all  otiinr  ebbnna,  tat  Mem 
ticcasionaily  to  iinve  tried  to  obtain ezcinption.  See 

the  case  related  iii  Livy.' 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
awered :  First,  whether  the  prieata  at  Rome  were 
paid  finr  thmr  aerrtRea,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
instnicted  tlie  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the  hrst 
qjeatioOiWi  rt  a>l  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus  lands 
were  a^gned  to  each  temple  and  ooUefe  of  priesu 
and  when  Festna*  states  that  the  Roman  augurs 
bad  the  enjovmont  (/nn  siJchant)  of  a  district  in 
the  territory  of  Veii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests 
had  Ike  nsus  of  the  sacred  landa  belonging  to  their 
respective  colleges  or  divinities.  Thte  aupposttion 
ia  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  saeh  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  wlirre,  besides  the 
iota  assigned  to  the  coluni.  pieces  of  land  are  men> 
tioned  which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who 
made  use  of  ihera  by  letting  them  out  in  farm .• 
It  appears,  however,  that  '.ve  must  (listmirm.sh  be- 
tween M!fh  liiii  's  as  urrr  sacred  t:)  the  guds  tiiem- 
selves,  aod  cuuld  not  be  taken  from  thcut  except  by 
exaaguratio,  and  soeh  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  posscssio,  and  fonned  part  of  the  ager 
pablicus.  Of  the  latter,  the  slate  reniamed  the  own- 
er, and  might  take  them  from  tlie  priests  m  any 
case  of  necessity.*  Besides  the  use  of  sucli  sacred 
or  poMie  lands,  some  priests  also  had  9  regular  an- 
nual salary  (stipendium),  which  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  expressly  stated 
in  regard  to  the  vestal  virgins,*  the  augurs,^  and 
lie  curiooee,*  and  may  therefore  be  aopposed  to 
ave  been  the  ease  with  other  priests  also.  The 
pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  ves- 
tal virgms  had,  moreover,  a  domus  pubUca  as  their 
|4aee  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
income  of  the  priests,  e^ecially  of  the  vestal  vir* 
gins,  was  inoreased.' 

As  regards  the  seconri  qurstinn,  we  do  not  hear, 
either  in  Ureece  or  at  Rome,  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  waa  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
nqieettng  the  nature  and  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace. 
Ko'igion,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
eonsisted  in  the  proper  perfimn-^nce  of  oertain  rites 
and  eerpmonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  obliged 
to  give  instructions  to  those  who  ooomilted  them. 
( Vtd.  PoNTirax.) 

SACRA.  This  word,  in  its  widest  Mnsa  ex* 
presses  what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
tunes,  the  state,  as  well  as  all  its  sulidivisions.  had 
Iheir  own  [u'culiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Itome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roooan  people,  of 
the  emiea,  gentes,  ftmilies,  and  even  of  private  in* 
dividuals  All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
(•sera  ptibitca  el  privaia),  that  is,  they  were  perform- 
ed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  stata,  or  on  behalf  of  indiridaab, 
families,  or  gentes,  Whieh  had  also  to  defray  their 
expenses.'*  This  diviaiOD  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  All 
•aera,  puMica  aa  well  as  privata,  were  ssperintond- 
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ed  and  regulated  b}  the  pontiA  alSU  MM 

speak  of  the  sacra  publica. 

Siura  publtca. — .\mong  the  sacra  publica  the  Ro 
mans  reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  perform 
ed  on  befaaH'  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  hot  ahe 
those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  snbdivismM 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  tribes  and  the  curiae,  utixtck 
Festus'  expresses,  "pro  montanis,  pagts,  cwrna,  i«. 
cellit:'*  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et  pagis  an 
doubtedly  the  saera  montanalia  and  paganalia,  whieb 
although  not  saera  of  tlie  wliole  Roman  people,  were 
yet  inihlica.*  The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Fes- 
tils,  .surra  pro  tmctUigt  uppezr  only  to  indicate  th: 
places  where  some  taeit  publica  were  performed. 
What  waa  eommon  to  all  saera  poUlea  is,  that  tbev 
were  performed  at  the  ex(>ense  of  certain  puWi- 
funds,  which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims, 
libations,  incense,  and  for  the  buihUof  and  oiaiMe- 
nance  of  those  places  where  they  were  performed  * 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  ii« 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacrament um 
fonned  a  part  of  ibem.  ( Vid,  Sacrahentuh.  }  lliey 
were  kept  in  the  domoa  poMieaof  the  pontifex  max- 
imus, and  were  called  erarium  pontificuna.*  >^*ben 
these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  troasory  aapplied 
the  deficiency.'  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra 
publica,  the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part.* 
This  efavamstanee,  however,  is  net  wfwt  consti- 
lutes  their  character  as  sacra  publica,  for  the  s.icra 
popularia,'  in  which  the  whole  people  took  pan. 
might  nevertheless  be  sacra  privala,  if  the  exjiensca 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  bf 
one  or  more  IndNidnalB,  or  by  magistrataa.  The 
pontiffs,  in  conducting  the  sacra  puhlica.  wen  MMl> 
ed  by  the  epuloncs.    {Vul.  Epulones.) 

Sacra  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  atated,  thoBS 
which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  fena,  a  tMm* 
ly,  or  an  individaal.  The  eharaeteristie  tqr  wUeh 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  sacra  publica  is. 
that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  ol  those  per- 
sons or  person  on  who.se  behalf  they  were  perfima 
ed.  Reapecttog  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called  aamt 
gentilicia,  see  Gcits,  p.  469.  The  sacra  oonneeied 
with  certain  fami'ies  were,  like  those  of  a  gens,  per 
fonned  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  descended  as  as 
inheritance  froin  father  to  aoa.  Aa  thejr  wen  al 
ways  connected  with  expenses,  and  were  also  irooh 
lesome  in  other  respects,  such  an  inheritance  wm 
reKanied  as  a  lair  lrn  rather  than  anything  else" 
They  may  generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  tc 
the  penates,  hot  also  to  other  divioitiea.  They  bai 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  ancestor  of  a  family 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  com iiuied  lor- 
ever  in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was  thought 
to  dcpeod  upon  their  regular  and  proper  perform- 
ance. Besmea  these  periodieal  sacra  of  a  fiunfly. 
there  were  others,  the  performance  of  which  muM 
have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  heads  ul 
families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday  or  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Savigoy deaim 
the  exiitaDce  of  saera  ftrnflkmim. 

.\n  individual  might  i)erfonn  sacra  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  bui  if  h« 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontifTs,  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  aller  hia  death,  his 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligation  te 
perform  them,  and  the  pontifTs  had  to  watch  thai 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time  " 
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ItMft  Mil  jbUgsUoa  wu  in  lator  times  evaded  in  t»- 


Among  the  sacra  privata  wrrr  reckoned  also  the 
•acra  inuiucipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perfonn  before 
it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  After  this 
event,  the  Roman  pontifis  took  care  that  they  were 
rontiniiod  in  the  same  manner  as  befine.^  (Com- 
pare Sackificium.) 

SAORAMENTUM.   (Fii  VwniciA) 

SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Ulpian,'  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  de- 
posited and  kept,  whcthr  r  this  place  was  a  part  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  private  house  *  A  sacrarium,  there- 
Ibre,  was  that  part  of  a  house  in  which  the  images 
of  the  penates  were  kept.  Respecting  the  hnrrariuin 
o("  liic  lares,  see  Larahium  Public  aacraria  at 
Rome  were :  one  attached  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jopitei,  in  which  the  tense,  or  chariots 
Ibr  puMio  prooessimis,  were  kept  i*  the  pfatoe  of  the 
salii,  in  which  the  ancilia  and  the  litiius  of  Romulus 
were  kept,*  and  others.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  name  sacrarium  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor  was 
ereeted  *  Livy'  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  saered 
retired  place  in  general. 

SACH.VT.E  LEGES.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

SACRIFrCIlLVI  {iepciov).  Sacrifices  or  offerings 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients. 
They  vrere  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a  means 
of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly,  also,  intended 
to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  some  favour  upon  the 
■aeiilicer.  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  the  sacri- 
llee  was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a  wider  sense  would 
also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacriticia  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
merely  afforded  momentary  gratilication,  which  were 
hiumed  upon  their  altars,  or  were  believed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  go<ls.  Wo  shali  divide  all  sacrifices 
into  two  great  divisions,  liloody  sacrifices  and  un- 
bloody sacrifices,  and.  where  it  is  neces.sary,  con- 
sider Greek  and  Roman  sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  ooerifitu. — As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  tiroes,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  lunf^  before  bloody  sac- 
rifices were  introduced  among  them.*  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  denied,  tiiat  saerifioes  of  frtiit,  cakes,  liba- 
tions, and  the  like,  existed  in  very  early  times  ;  but 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  more  than  this,  hutuaii  sacri- 
fices, are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story ; 
in  fact,  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances 
of  hnman  saerifiees  being  oflbred,  and  of  their  pleas- 
mg  the  pods.  Wachsmuth*  has  given  a  list  of  the 
most  celebrated  instances.  It  may  tie  said  that 
none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which 
gave  origin  to  these  legends  is  snffiefent  to  prove 
ihat  human  sacrifice.'?  had  nothiniy:  repulsive  to  the 
socienta,  and  roust  have  existed  to  some  extent. 
In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  we  find  various 
eostoms  in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  aev. 
eral  parts  of  Greece,  which  can  only  be  aoeoonted 
fbr  by  supposing  that  they  were  intrcKliiced  as  sub- 
stitutes for  human  sacrifices.  In  other  cases,  wliere 
civBlntion  had  shown  teas  of  its  softeahig  influen- 
ces, human  sacrifices  remained  customary  tliroii^rh- 
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oat  Um  historical  periods  sf  Greecit  siid  down  to 
the  t'me  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of 

Zeus  LycBMis  111  .\rc3/'  a,  where  human  .sacrifices 
were  t'aid  to  have  been  introduoed  by  icrcaoii,*  they 
appear  tu  have  continoed  tiUthe  time  of  the  Roinaft 
emperoRv*  In  Leucas  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festival  of  Apollo,  thrown  from  a  rock  into  ihi» 
sea and  Thenustocles,  before  tiie  battle  of  .Sala- 
rois,  is  (aid  to  have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di- 
onysus.* Respecting  an  annual  sacrifiee  of  haman 
beings  fX  Athens,  rtr/.  Thakoclu.  With  these  few 
excepti'ins,  however,  human  sacn.'ices  had  ceased 
in  the  Idstorical  ages  of  (  Irt  i  ce.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluencf.s  of  civilization,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
substituted  for  human  beings,  m  othei»  ^  few  drops 
of  human  blood  were  thought  sutlicit  nt  to  propitiate 
the  gods.*  The  custom  of  s;u-riru-ing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  h  um  the  belief,  which, 
under  different  forxua,  has  maniiested  itself  at  alJ 
thnes  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  noUer  the  saerifice, 
and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  frequent  instan- 
ces in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themaeives  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  In  later  times,  however, 
persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  generally  crim- 
inals who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  such  as 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacrifieea 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
the  story  of  Curtius,  and  from  the  self-sacrlfice  of 
the  Dccii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  {vid.  Lkmoraua) 
also  ahows  tiiat  in  the  early  history  of  Italy  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Vf.r  .Sacrcm  One 
awful  instance  also  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  pericd  of  the  RooiBn  Republic.  When  the 
soldiers  of  J.  Ca;sar  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  .Mars  in  the 
Campus  .Martius  by  the  poiililii.  r  s  and  the  tlamen 
Martialis,  and  their  heads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
regie.' 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  tl.ose  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  lo  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of  an- 
imals were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romras.  Tho  vlettan  was  calleo  ffjpriiM,  and 
in  Latin  ho»tia  or  victima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custum  to  bum 
the  whole  victim  i6?MKatfrelv)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  the  name  waa  in  some  cases,  also,  observ- 
ed in  Itter  times,'  and  more  especially  in  saerifleea 
to  the  gods  of  the  lower  worhl,  and  such  as  were 
offered  to  atone  for  some  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted.* But,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  burn  only  the  legs 
(jit)poi,  fMipia,  fJ/pa)  enclosed  in  fht,  and  certain  parta 
of  the  intestines,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  tfr^ 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  lestive  meaL 
The  gods  delighted  chiefly  in  the  amoke  arising  from 
the  burning  victims,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
Tirtims,  the  more  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Henee 
it  was  not  uncoiiiiiioii  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hun- 
dred bulls  itKaTufi'jTi)  at  once,  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  saeri* 
ti(  e  of  a  hundred  bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a 
tr»^neral  way  lo  designate  any  great  sacrifiee.  Such 
i;rrat  sacrifices  wer<'  ii<ii  less  pleasing  lo  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  they  were,  ic 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat  Henoe,  at  Atheps,  th^ 


1.  iPat.^..  VIII.,  2,  «  1.)— 3.  (TbMphnst.  ap.  Por})hyr.  iIb  Ab 
Htm.,  i>  .  2T.-riat.,  QoMt.  Gr..39.)— S.  IStnlk,  x.,  p.  49a.>— * 
(Plui.,  Them.,  IS.— Arut.,  11.— Pelop.,  ft.)— iVlmk, viii., tl 
4  I ;  »^  8, 1  !.)-<•  (Dioa  Cm.,  iliL  M.)— 7.  ACm.,  Anih 
tlL.  a. «  ft.>-8.  ( Apalloa.  Rhod.,  uL,  lOM,  WW.) 
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SACRIFICIITM. 


yACRILEGlUM. 


paixiaiity  for  su^h  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.* Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  extrav- 
agant in  sacrifices  ;  and  while  in  other  Grcrk  states 
it  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
oeautiful,  ami  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  this  respect.*  The  animals  which 
vrere  sacrificed  were  moetly  or  the  domestie  kind, 

is  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  ramn.  Iambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  horses  ;  but  tishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleas- 
ing to  eertam  gods  *  Kach  god  had  his  favourite 
wuinals,  which  be  liked  best  as  sacrifices ;  but  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  nde,  that  thoae  an- 
imals which  urrr  sacred  to  a  god  were  not  sacri- 
ficed to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed  to  Po- 
seidon notwithstanding  this  usage.*  The  bead  of 
the  victim,  before  it  was  killed,  was  in  most  cases 
strewed  with  roasted  barley-meal  (ovW;fvra  orou^ 
Xvrai)  iiiixfd  with  .^^alt  (j/i.n'ij  salsa).  The  Allicniaiis 
used  I'ur  this  purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  liha- 
rian  plain.*  The  persons  who  offiered  the  sacrifice 
wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads,  and 
sometimes,  also,  carried  them  in  their  hands,  and 
hclbrc  till  y  tuiiched  anything  belonging  to  thesacri- 
tice  they  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The  victim 
itsdf  was  lilcewise  adorned  with  garlands,  and  ita 
horns  were  sometimes  gilt.  Before  tho  animal  was 
killed,  a  bunch  of  hair  was  cut  from  its  forehead 
and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  priinitis  *  In  the  heroic 
ages,  the  princes,  as  the  high-priests  of  their  people, 
kihed  the  victim ;  in  later  times  this  was  dune  by 
the  pricb'ts  iheiTisclvp  j.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  olfcred  to  tlie  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut  in  p. 
16^} ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  to  he- 
roes, or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn  downward. 
While  the  flesh  w;is  btirniiif,'  U|)on  the  altar,  wmc 
and  incense  were  thrown  upon  it,*  and  prayers  and 
■Misie  aceompuiied  the  solemnity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
were  the  suovetaurilia  or  solitaurilia,  consisting  of 
a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  perfonned  in 
ti\  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  ear- 
ned aruond  the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  w  hether  it 
was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land  ( Vul  Lcs- 
TKATio.)  The  Greek  rpiTTva,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig,  was  tlie  same 
sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suovetaurilia.*  The  cus- 
toms observed  before  and  daring  the  eaci  ifiee  of  an 
animal  were,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  observ- 
ed in  Greece."  But  the  victim  was  in  most  cases  not 
killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted  the  sacrifice, 
but  by  a  person  called  popa,  who  struck  the  animal 
with  a  hammer  before  the  knifh  vras  nsed.**  The 
better  parts  of  the  intestines  (exta)  were  strewed 
with  barley-meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of  the  animal 
which  were  burned  were  called  jrottUa^  proskiiT,  or 
ahtefrmina.  When  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  ^'oda 
of  rivi  rs  iir  of  the  se.t.  iliese  parts  were  not  l)urned, 
but  thrown  into  the  water.**  Rcs()ecting  the  use 
which  the  ancients  made  at  sacrifices  to  learn  the 
will  of  the  gods,  vid  HARasrEX  and  Ditinatio. 

Vnhluody  samficrs — .Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  {lilahom-s,  hnf'oi  or  (s~6v6ai) 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was  pour- 
ed upon  them.  Libatidns  always  accompanied  a 
rnlice  which  was  otTcred  in  concluding  a  treaty 


j  with  a  foreign  nation ;  and  that  here  tney  fanuda 
prominent  pai  t  of  the  sotemnity.  Is  dear  ftom  thetal 

'  that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  a-z6v6r,.  But  liba- 
tions were  also  made  inde[K;ndeat  of  any  other  sac- 
rifice, as  in  solemn  prayers,'  and  on  many  other  oc- 
casions of  public  and  private  life,  as  belore  dziokini 
at  meals,  and  the  13m.  Libations  nsoally  consistd 

of  unmixed  wine  {Ivn-rrov^or,  mrrum),  but  som^'tiraei 
also  of  milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  port  m 
diluted  with  water.*  Inoeme  was  likewise  an  ofier- 
ing  which  nanally  aeeoi^uied  bloody  sacrifices,  bd 
it  was  also  bmned  as  an  offering  for  itself  Rest 
incense  appears  to  have  been  used  only  in  later 
tunes  ;*  but  in  the  early  times,  and  afterward  also 
various  kinds  of  fragrant  wood,  such  as  c«dar,  6^ 
vine,  and  myrtle-wood,  were  burned  upon  the  alais 
of  the  gods.* 

A  third  class  of  unhlundy  sacrifices  conaisled  d 
iruit  and  cakes.  The  former  were  mostly  oflkred  tc 
the  guds  as  primitie  or  titbea  of  the  hanrest.  and  as 
a  sign  of  gratitude.  They  were  sometimes  offered 
in  their  natural  state,  sometimes,  also,  adorned  or 
prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  this  kind  w  ere  the 
eipeoiuv^,  an  olive-braoch  wound  around  with  wool, 
and  htmg  wit!  various  kinds  of  fruits ;  the  r^. 
or  pots  filled  with  cooked  beans  (rid.  Pyamlpsia); 
the  KEpvov  or  Ktpva,  or  dishes  with  fruit  ;  lUc  oaia. 
or  6axa  yvid.  Oscrophoria).  Other  instances  may 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  (esiivals 
Cakes  {iriXimn,  irififutra,  wAtrmnty  Hbum)  were  peeih 
liar«lo  the  worsliip  of  certain  deities,  as  to  tliat  oi 
Apollo.  They  were  either  simple  cakes  of  flour, 
sometimes  also  of  wax.  or  they  were  made  in  the 
shape  of  some  animal,  and  were  then  offered  at 
symbolical  sacrifices  in  the  place  of  real  animals, 
either  because  iliey  could  not  easily  be  procured,  or 
were  too  expensive  for  the  sacriticer.*  This  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  reality,  in  sacrifices  was  ake 
manifest  on  other  occasions,  for  we  find  that  sht  ef. 
were  sacrificed  instead  of  stags,  and  were  then  c<uj 
ed  stags:  and  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Home  the 
priests  used  water  of  the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nik 
water,  and  called  the  former  water  of  the  Nile.* 

S.\CRILE'GIIIM  is  the  crime  of  atealing  things 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  deposited  in  a 
consecrated  place  '  A  lex  Julia,  relVrred  to  lu  the 
Digeet,*  appears  to  have  placed  the  crime  of  sacnle- 
gimn  on  an  equality  with  pecnbtus.  (Vid.  Pnce- 
LATus.)  Several  of  the  imperial  constitutions  mad* 
death  the  punishment  of  a  sacrilegus,  which  coo 
sisted,  according  to  circumstances,  either  in  being 
given  up  to  wild  beasts,  in  being  burned  alive,  or 
hanged.*  Paulos  says,  in  general,  that  a  Mcrilefos 
was  punished  with  death  ;  but  he  distinguis-hi's  be- 
tween such  persons  as  robbed  the  sacra  publtca 
and  such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  he  in  ef 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  than  common 
thieves,  yet  deserve  less  punishment  than  the  form- 
er. In  a  wider  sense,  sacrih  ijiuin  was  us«'d  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  any  violation  of  religion,'*  or 
of  anj^ng  which  should  be  treated  with  religiunt 
reverence."  Hence  a  law  in  the  Codex"  states 
that  any  person  is  guilty  of  sacnlegium  who  neg- 
lects or  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law. 
Another  law'*  decreed  that  even  a  doubt  as  te 
whether  a  person  appointed  hy  nn  emperor  to  nonie 
office  was  worthy  of  thin  ollloa^  wm  to  be  mnrded 
as  a  crime  t  ({ual  to  sacrilegium. 
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HACROHUM  DETESTATIO.  (Vw.  tfim.  9. 

169.) 

S-ECULA  RES  LUDI.   ^  Vid.  Lodi  S^otA«i».) 

S-E  CUJ.UM  A  sajculum  was  of  a  twofold  na- 
ture, that  is,  either  civil  or  oatwaL  Tlw  civil  sso- 
nlnni,  aooording  to  th«  eatenhitioa  oTtbe  Etruscans, 

which  was  adopted  by  the  RoriKins,  was  a  space  uf 
lime  containing  110  lunar  years.    The  natural  sasc- 
ulum,  upon  the  calculation  of  which  the  former  was 
Ibunded,  expressed  the  loogesl  term  of  human  life, 
and  its  dotation  or  length  was  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  thn  ritual  hooka  of  the  Etruscans,  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing manner  :  the  life  of  a  person,  which  lasted 
the  longest  of  all  those  who  nme  born  un  the  day 
of  the  lonodaiioo  of  a  town,  constituted  the  first 
•aseulnm  of  that  town ;  and  the  longest  liver  oi  ail 
who  were  born  at  the  time  when  the  second  siacu- 
lum  began,  again  determined  the  duration  of  the 
second  scculum,  and  so  on.'   In  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etruscans  thus  called  the  longest  life  of  a 
man  a  ssculum,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
ence of  a  state,  or  tlie  spare  of  1100  years,  a  saxu- 
iar  day  ;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human  race, 
or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  secular  week,  dee.*  It 
was  believed  that  the  return  of  a  new  sa'culuin  was 
marked  by  various  wonders  and  signs,  which  were 
recorded  m  the  hi.nlory  of  the  Etruscans.    The  re- 
turn of  each  sasculum  at  Ilome  was  anoounoed  by 
the  pontillh,  who  also  made  the  neeessaiy  mten»- 
lations  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  commence- 
nient  of  a  new  sajculum,  ihe  l>eginning  of  tlie  ten 
months*  year,  of  the  twelve  months*  year,  and  of 
the  solar  year  coincided.  But  in  these  arrange- 
ments the  greatest  arbitrariness  and  irregularity  ap- 
{M^ar  to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as  may  hi  seen 
from  the  unequal  intervals  at  which  the  iudi  siecu- 
lares  were  celebrated.   (Vid,  Loot  S^culares.) 
This  also  accouots  for  the  various  ways  in  which 
a  sseeolam  was  defined  by  the  ancients  :  some  be- 
lieved  that  it  eontained  thirty,'  and  others  that  it 
c:ontaiued  a  hundred  years    the  latter  opinion  ap- 
l«ears  to  have  been  the  niost  common  in  later  times, 
ao  that  scculum  answered  to  our  century.* 

♦S.%GAPE'm;.\I  ((lajaTvrov).  "AH  the  ancient 
aiitlmrii ir^  ilr',rii!i,'  this  as  the  juice  of  a  ferula; 
hence  ."Sprengel  supposes  it  the  Ferula  PerneOt  Wiild. 
Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being  fun^  itnO,  aiX 
^ov  «ai  ^a>.?<ii'J7f,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  said  of 
it  in  the  Edinburgli  Dispensatory,  that '  Sagapenum 
holds  a  kind  of  middle  jdaoe  between  asafcetida 
and  galbanum.'  "* 

SAOITTA  i^arSf,  Wf ;  Herod,  ro^n/ia),  an  Ar- 
row. The  aceount  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules'  enu- 
merates and  describes  three  parts,  viz.,  the  head  or 
point,  the  shad,  and  the  feather 

I.  The  head  was  denominated  updtf,'  whence  the 
tOstrvment  used  to  extract  arrow-heads  from  the 
jodies  of  tlie  wounded  was  called  ufxhuO/nja  (Vid. 
?oBC8pa.)  Great  quantities  of  dint  arrow  heads 
are  found  in  Celtic  barrows  throughout  the  north  of 
£arope,  in  form  exactly  resembling  those  which 
are  still  used  by  the  Indians  of  North  .America.' 
Natertliele.s.s,  the  Scythians  and  Masi<ai,'<  la?  had 
them  ol  Lronze."  Mr  DudweU  found  dint  arrow- 
heads on  the  plain  ut  Marathon,  and  oonelodes  that 
they  had  belonged  to  the  Persian  army."  Those 
used  by  the  Greeks  were  commonly  bronze,  as  is 
expressed  by  tlie  epithet  xaJ^K^prjc,  "filled  with 
bronze,"  which  Homer  applies  to  an  arrow.'*  An- 


tfAGITTA. 

other  Homeric  epithet,  viz.,  "three-tongued"  trpiy 
^X\^').  is  illustrated  by  the  fimna  of  the  trrow. 
heads,  all  of  brooie,  which  are  represented  in  the 
anraxed  woodcut.   That  which  lies  horiaontallf 


was  found  at  Pt  rsepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  si7c 
of  the  original.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet-hole  at  the  side  Ibr  fasteaira  It  to  the 
shaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  .Marathon.*  Tlie  fonrth 
specimen  was  al.so  found  in  Attica.* 

The  use  of  barlH!ii  {adunca,  hdmatm)  and  poisoned 
arrows  {veaemta  tagtUa)  is  always  lepresented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  the  character- 
istic of  harhamns  nations.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
Sauromata;  and  UelBC,*  to  the  Scrvu*  and  Scythi- 
ans,* and  to  the  Arabs' and  Moore.*  When  Ulya- 
ses  wishes  to  have  reooofse  to  this  insidious  prat* 
tice,  he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  to  the  country  of 
the  Thrrsprotians;»  and  the  classical  authurs 'who 
mention  it  do  so  in  terms  of  condemnation.'*  Some 
of  the  northern  nations,  who  could  not  obtain  iron, 
barbed  their  arrow-heads  with  bone."  The  poi 
son  applied  to  tips  of  the  arrows  having  been  cail- 
er|  tozirum  (rof<«(5v),  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  the  use  of  the  bow,"  the  signification  o*  this 
term  was  afterward  extended  to  poisons  in  gen 
eral." 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in  be 
ing  lon^'.  ami  at  ihc  same  time  straight,  and,  if  it 
w  as  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.'*  Bat  it 
often  consisted  of  a  smooth  cane  or  reed  (Arwido 
donaz  or  phragmiles,  Linn  ).  and  on  this  account 
the  whole  arrow  was  called  either  arundo  in  the 
one  case,'*  or  calamus  in  the  other.'*  In  the  Egyp» 
tian  tombs  reed-arrows  have  been  found,  varying 
from  84  to  tS  inehea  in  length.  They  show  the 
slit  (yA«^*)  out  in  tbe  reed  for  fixing  it  upon  the 

string." 

III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  month 
ments  of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  the  terms 
fl/«,"  pennatee  aa<nU<f,**  and  wrtpaevTt^  Uarol.* 
The  arrows  of  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been  fisatlt> 
ered  from  the  wings  of  a  black  eagle. 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
thgr  were  sometimes  employed  to  carry  fire.  Oc 
tatiamis  attempted  to  set  Antony's  ships  on  fire 
by  sentling  (ii7.j]  :np^.''pa  from  the  bows  of  his  arch 
ers."    A  iieaddress  of  small  arrows  is  said  to  have 
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C«rni.,  46.)— IS  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xvi.,  10.  i.  20.— Fe«t.,  ».  ».-!)». 
oMor.,  Ti.,  80.)— 13.  (Plan.,  Merc.,  it.,  i,  4.— Hor.,  Enod., 
61.  — Propeit..  i.,  5,  6.)  — 14.  (He«.,  Sent.,  133.)  — IS.  (Virif., 
JRn.,  h.,t»-ni  v.,fla»>Ovid,  Met.,  i.,47I ;  r.ii.,  381)— 10 
(Virg.,  Bbc,  iii..  It,  IS.— Orid,  Mel.,  Tii.,  778.— Hor..  Cam.,  i., 

15,  17.— Jut.,         80.)— 1".  (Horn.,  II.,       ItS  Orid,  ui. 

410.)-18.  (WilkiDJon,  Man.  and  Cart.,  *e.,  i.,  309.)— IS  (Vitf 
JRa.,  vu,  678 ;  zii.,  31*.)- 90.  (PndMt.,  HuMit,  M8.}— 8 
(Baik,  TL,  v.,  17l.)-«.  (Um.,  L  O-n.  (D<a  Gmh,  1,  U4 
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trora  by  tho  ladians,^  the  NabiuM  and  Bgjf- 
liana,  and  other  Oriental  nations.* 

In  iliti  (Jroek  and  Roman  armies,  the  tagitlarii, 
more  anciently  called  arquites,  i.  e.,  archers  or  bow- 
raei,'  formed  an  important  part  of  the  ligfat-anned 
infantry.*  They  belonged,  for  the  uuMmH,  to  the 
allies,  and  were  principally  Cretam.*  (VU.  AactFf, 

CORVTLS,  PHARETRA,  ToRUENTl'll  ) 

SAGMINA  were  the  same  as  the  Verbena,  name- 
ff,  beilia  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within  the  en- 
doraie  of  the  Capitoliiie,  whicb  were  alw^ye  car- 
ried by  the  fetiales  or  ambassadors  when  they  went 

to  a  forrign  ppnplo  to  demand  n-stitiition  for  wrong's 
OOODinitted  agatnst  the  Romans,  or  to  make  a  irca- 
tj.  (Vid.  Fbtulbs.)  They  served  to  mark  the 
saeved  character  of  the  ambaasadors,  and  anawered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  tatpintui*  Pliny^ 
also  says  that  tagmina  were  iisrd  t«  rrmctUis  puhlt- 
cu,  by  which  we  must  underi^iand  expiations  and 
lustrations.  The  word  Vcrl/emi  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  any  kind  of  herbs,  or  to  the  booghs  and 
Imves  of  any  kind  of  tree,  gathered  tram  a  pore  or 
sacred  place  • 

According  to  Festus,*  the  verbena  were  cailcd 
tugmina,  that  is,  pure  herbs,  hccause  they  were 
twen  by  the  cofisul  or  the  ^rvtor  from  a  sacred 
{taneto)  plaee,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting  oot  to 
make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects  it  with 
the  words  sanctus  and  sanctrc,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
mipossihic  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root,  which 
appears  io  a  simpler  form  in  «ac-«r  {tag-mtUt  M(a)c- 
.<iu):  Marcian,'*  however,  makes  a  ndicolons  mis- 
take when  he  derives  sanctus  from  sagmina. 

Mtiller"  thinks  that  sameatum  is  the  same  word 
as  sagmc'i,  although  used  rsspeotiog  another  thing 
by  the  Anagnienses.'* 

SAGUM  was  the  oloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  iniViior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  palud  iiiK  Ilium  of  the  Reneral  and  superior  of- 
fleers.    {Vid.  1'ai.!  iivMrvTLM  )    It  IS  used  in  oppo- 

■itioii  to  the  toga  ur  garb  of  peace,  and  wu  accord- 
ingly find  thst,  when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all 
eit'zens  put  on  the  sagnm,  even  in  the  city,  with 
tho  exception  or  those  of  consular  rank  {*ara  tumere. 


!.  viscid  sccH  tioo 
I  tpable  lit'  cxtin- 


ad  *aga  ire,  in  tag 


'IS  r.ssr' 


>) :  hence,  in  the  Italic  war, 


the  sagum  was  worn  for  two  years.'* 

The  sagimi  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
fastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always  :'•  it  resembled  in  form  the  paludamcn- 
timi  (st  f  \M)M(lriils,  ]i  72!),  As  wo  .sec  from  tho  spi'- 
cimeus  uf  it  on  the  coluiun  of  Trsyan  and  other  an- 
cient nonoments.  It  was  thiek  and  made  of  wool,'* 
whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  wool 
itself."  The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  supe- 
nur  <>f!i  nr.-?  is  .'sometimes  called  sagum  (Purucum 
tagum'"),  but  the  diminutive  sagulum  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  such  cases." 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  noirtbara  nations  of  Ea> 
rope  is  also  called  sagum:  see  woodcut,  p.  171, 
where  thiee  Sarmatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Paluum,  p.  719.   The  German  sa- 

Siin  is  mentioned  by  TMitoa  ;**  that  worn  by  the 
auls  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  plaid  («<r«»- 
eotor  Mogulttn*^). 

The  outer  garment  worn  hy  slaves  and  poor  per- 
sons is  also  sometimes  called  sagum.** 

1.  (ProUent..  I.  O— 9.  (Claud.,  Da  NnpL  nooor.,  W.— 0«  3 
Cmt.  BoBor.,  Sl.— De  Lnad.  Stil..  i.,  S54.)— S.  (Fpttus.  i.  ▼.)— 
4. (Cm  ,  B«U.  CiT.,  I.,  81  i  111..  44.-Cie.  ad  F«m.,  it.,  4.>— 5. 
;Q.  Cart.,  ir..  50.)— «.  (Phn.,  II  N.,  xxii.,  a,  t.  3.— Lit  ,  ,..  U  . 
tlx.,  43.— Diif.  1,  tit.  8,  1.  8.)— 7.  (1.  O— (Srrv.  ad  VirR., 
JEn.,  XII..  120  J— 9.  (I.  T.)— 10.  (Dig..  I.  O  — 11.  (ad  Fentnm,  p. 
no  )  — 12.  (M  Aurel.,  in  Epi»t.  iid  Fn.nton.,  i*.,  4.)— 13.  (Cic, 
ITiil  .  vm  .  11  ;  T  ,  13;  xir..  I.)— 14.  (Litr.,  Epil.,  72,  T3.-Vfli. 
I'ri-rf  ,  I,.,  Ifl.)  — 15.  (Trtbrll.  P<>..  ,  Trijr.  Tyrutm  ,  Id  i  —  Ifl, 
{.Mart  .  xi»  ,  150.)— 17.  (Vam>.  L.  L.,  v  .  107,  ed.  MuUer.)— 18. 
{Bar,,  Bp.,  ».,  tt.)— 10.  (Cnmpue  Sil.  lul.,  iv.,  il9;  xrii,, 
iaS.-LiT.,  ux.,17:  nrii.,  (OeioL.  17.}— Sl.  (Tm„ 
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•SALAMANDRA  (oakafiivdpa),  the  &a.anu»««., 
or  LaeerU  Salamandra,  a  batraciao  reptile,  of  tbt 
second  family  of  its  order,  and  conetiiiuin^;  tli^ 
type  of  a  distinct  genus.  "To  have  some  !tl<  a  of 
its  ngure,"  says  Buflfon,  "we  may  j'jppote  ih*  latl 
of  n  Jiaard  applied  to  the  body  oi  a  fiog  "  For  a 
ftan  and  aeenrate  aoeoont,  however,  of  thb  reptils 
and  its  peculiar  structure,  tlir  n  adi  r  h  referred  t<i 
Griffith's  Cuvier.  The  popular  belief  that  the  sala- 
maiKicr  is  proof  against  the  action HffiffS  (a  bdicf 
to  which  Aristotle  is  guilty  of  giving  some  counte- 
nance) is  now  entirely  exploded.  AocoTdms  ta 
Sprcngel,  the  only  foundation  for  this  h<iic  (  the 
fact  that  the  reptile  emits  a  cnh 
from  its  body,  which  might  b 
goishing  a  small  oosL  Dioseondes  states  decided* 
ly  that  It  is  not  true  that  the  safamander  can  livs 
in  fire  "The  salamander,"  says  GlUBth,  "  t-iWcs 
up  its  abode  in  the  humid  earth,  in  the  tufted  vnnxis 
of  high  mountains,  in  ditches  and  shady  places,  un 
der  stones  and  the  roots  ol  trees,  in  hedges,  by  tbs 
hanks  of  streams,  in  subterraneous  caverns,  and  ra- 
ined buildings.  Though  generally  feared,  it  is  by 
no  means  dangerous.  The  mdky  Uuid  whicb  ex- 
udes from  its  skin,  and  which  it  sometimes  slioots 
to  the  distance  of  several  inches,  tboogh  nauseous, 
amid,  and,  aocording  to  Gcsner,  even  depilatory,  ii 
fatal  <»nly  to  very  '*mall  animals.  Tliis  humour, 
however,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  a  general  pre- 
scription of  the  salamander,  .\ccording  to  Phny. 
by  infecting  with  its  poison  all  the  vegetables  of  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  this  reptile  could  produce 
death  to  ciitirc  nations  !  Other  animals  seem  to 
have  an  instinctive  horror  ofil  Its  l)itf,  howt  ver. 
is  perfectly  h a nuless,  though  Matlhioli  hj.s  i;f  .-l.jred 
it  to  be  equally  mortal  with  that  of  the  viper — aa 
atrocious  altsurdity.'" 

S.\  I..\Mr.\r.V  {la?.afttvta)  The  Athenians,  fmra 
very  early  times,  kept  for  public  purposes  two  sacri-J 
or  stale  vessels,  the  one  of  w  hich  was  called  fl  ;  • 
ako(,  and  the  other  laiiafuvia ;  the  crow  of  the  ooe 
bore  the  name  of  irapaXiTM  or  irapaXo^  and  that  of 
the  other  aa^^ifuvioi.*  In  the  former  of  these  two 
articles  Photius  erroneously  regards  tlie  two  names 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  .ship  '  Thr  S;»l- 
aminia  was  also  called  Ai^Aia  or  Ofu»p(V,  because  it 
was  used  to  convey  the  ^eufiul  to  Delos,  on  which 
occasion  the  ship  was  adorned  with  gailands  by 
the  priest  of  ApoUo  *  Both  these  vessels  were 
(piick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  u.vd  Un-  a  varn  ty 
of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  thcont  de.s(iatch- 
es,  dec.,  <mm  Athens,  carried  treasures  from  sob- 
ject  countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  criminals 
from  foreign  parts  to  .\thcns,  and  the  like.*  In  bst- 
tles  they  were  frequently  used  as  the  -ships  in 
which  the  admirals  sailed.  These  vessels  and  their 
crews  were  always  kept  in  readiness  to  act,  m  cam 
of  any  necessity  arising ;  and  the  crew,  slihuagb 
they  could  nut,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  be  is 
artii.il  service,  received  their  regular  pjy  of  foui 
oboli  per  day  all  the  year  round.  This  is  expressly 
stated  only  of  the  Paralus,*  but  may  be  safely  sa;4 
of  the  Salamtnia  also.  The  statement  of  the'scb»> 
lisst  on  Aristophanes,*  that  the  Sdarolnia  was  oa|f 
irsed  to  convey  criminals  to  Athens,  and  the  Patar 
los  for  theories,  is  incorrect,  at  Ica.st  if  a{)phed  to 
the  earlier  timea.  "When  Athens  had  t>eoor  i  a 
great  maritime  power,  and  when  other  ships  \  cfe 
employed  for  purposes  for  which  before  either  fhr 
J^alaiiiiiiia  or  the  Paralos  had  b<en  used,  it  is  natu- 
lal  to  huppo.se  that  these  two  vessels  were  chiefly 

1.  (Ari»t<n.,  H.  A.,  T.,  19. — Adanu,  App^n<l  ,  ».  v.— Unffii^ 
t;-inrr,  viil.  IX.,  p.  464.)— 2.  (Phot  ,  a.  t.  Ild^aXot  anJ  n.ipa>-(J 
—3.  (Pollox,  Onom.,  viii..  116.— Ileayrh.,  ».  v.  tXn^Ktrji  .—4 

'      M,«.}-«.  iMfttfHV 


(Pl«l.,  Ptod.,  p.  56.  ;.)-5.  (T  ituyA,  r  ..M 
«t  Phau  a.  V.  lUp«X*(  )— 7.  ( iv^  149  -  C* 
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employed  in  matters  connected  with  reiigioa,  as 
heories,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  when 
a  ataie  cnmiaal  like  Aloibiadea  was  to  be  aolemnly 
jonvejed  to  Athena.  The  ntmea  of  the  two  ^ips 
«eera  to  point  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  history 
tit  Attica,  when  there  was  no  navigation  except  be- 
tween Attica  and  Salamis,  for  which  the  Salaminia 
waa  need,  and  around  the  ooaat  of  Attica,  for  which 
porpoee  the  Paralos  was  destuied.  In  later  times 
the  names  v>  vt<*  retained,  although  the  destination 
of  the  ships  was  principally  to  servn  the  purposes 
•r  religion,  whenee  thef  are  fteqnenliy  called  the 
nered  ships ' 

•SAL  AMMONI  ACUM  (oA^  'A/ifiuviaK6i),  a  Foa- 
til  Salt,  procured  from  the  district  of  Africa  ad- 
loining  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.   It  was  to- 
taUj  oiBhreot  from  the       Anmotiute  of  the  mod- 
enWi  which  is  fiffdrochlorua  Ammonia.    {Vtd.  Am- 
HOHIAOUM.)    "  It  has  been  thought,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
that  the  ancients  knew  ^ai  Ammoniac  under  the 
name  of  NUrum;  and,  although  Bedcmann  main- 
tah»  the  opposite  opbiioo,  ^b/t  gnmnds  en  which 
he  IMta  his  argument  do  not  bear  him  out.    He  ob- 
aervee  that  '  there  are  two  pru|)erties  with  which 
the  ancients  might  have  accidentally  become  ac- 
quainted, and  which,  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
•offioient  to  make  known  or  define  to  us  tbia  salt 
(sai  ammnniae)     In  the  first  place,  by  an  acci- 
dental mixture  of  quicklime,  the  strong  smell  or  un- 
pleasant vapour  diffused  by  the  volatile  alkali  sep- 
arated from  the  acid  might  have  been  observed.' 
Now  what  Beckmann  seems  willing  to  admit  as  a 
criterion  of  sal  ammoniac  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
of  ni/rum,  which,  he  says,  'sprinkled  wtih  lime, 
gives  forth  i  powerful  odour'  (c«/ctf  mtftrmm  red- 
int  oiorem  tekenuntiorem).    Beckmann  appears  to 
Joubt  what,  he  says,  ♦  several  writers  have  assert- 
ed, that  sal  ammoniac  comes  also  from  the  East 
Indies.'   But  it  certainly  is  brought  thence  at  this 
iagr,  and  may  have  been  manufactoied  there,  and 
have  found  its  way  to  Eiir<i|)e  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
also;  for  we  find  ttiat  unchangeable  country  pro- 
ducing the  same  thmgs  then  as  now,  indigo,  In- 
dian ink,  fine  steel,  sujiar,  silks,  die.  The  manu- 
ItaetavD  of  ad  amnionme  in  Egypt  also  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  t>ecn  more  ancient  than  is 
thought.    We  are  nut  justified  in  concluding  that 
tlie  aneients  were  ignorant  of  everything  of  which 
discover  no  mention  in  their  worka.  One  ei 
the  cihief  reaaons  ibr  supposing  the  aneients  to  haw 
been  ignorant  of  our  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  is, 
that  wc  know  of  very  few  uses  to  which  they 
might  have  been  allied.   But,  dioagh  they  may 
have  had  little  inducement  to  manufacture  them, 
even  had  they  possessed  the  art,  yet  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  observe  them  m  a  native  statr, 
since  both  these  salts  are  found  occurring  thus  in 
Southern  Italy  and  elsewhere."* 

S.\L.\'Rni.M,  a  Salary.  The  ancients  derive  the 
word  from  sal.,  i.  c,  salt  ;*  the  most  necessary 
tiling  to  sup;>ort  human  life  tieing  thus  mentioned 
as  a  representative  for  all  others.  Salarium  there- 
tan  comprised  all  the  provisions  with  whieh  the 
Roman  officers  were  supplied,  as  well  as  their  pay 
in  money.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  name 
salarium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  ;  it  was 
Aofustua  who,  in  onler  to  place  the  flovcmora  of 
provineea  and  other  mflitarjr  officers  In  a  greater 
state  of  deperjilanec,  gave  salaries  to  them  or  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  tc  which  afterward  various 
supplies  in  kind  were  added.*  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates  had  been  pro- 


I.  tVtJ.  Bfickh,  Su»t«h,  I.,  p.  258— caller  ad  ThurT.).,  iii,, 
n.— Schuoiainn  a<l  luram,  p.  'Z96.)— 2.  (Adim*.  .\:'|i.  r  I  i  t. 
'AuiiuvtaKdi  aA{.  —  Mo<irc'»  AnrnMit  MinrM!.,  p.  Oft-Vb  . — S, 
(Phn  .  II.  N..  xxxx.,  41.)-  4.  (S,i.  t  .  (M:i.  .  30.— Tacit.,  Ajfii.-  , 
IS  -Treb.  Pull.,  CUud   It,  13.— FkT.  Voixacn  Proh  4.) 
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vided  m  their  provinces  with  everything  they  wan 
ed,  through  the  medium  of  redemptores  {irupoxoi), 
who  ondtttook,  for  a  certain  aum  paid  by  the  stat^ 
to  provide  the  governors  with  aU  that  was  neoeses 
ry  to  them.    During  the  Empire  we  find  instances 
of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a  person  who  bad  ob- 
tained a  province,  but  was  nevitrtheleae  not  allowed 
to  govern  iL  In  this  case  the  aalarium  waa  a  com 
pensation  for  the  honour  and  advantages  which  h» 
might  have  derived  from  the  actual  government  o. 
a  province,  whence  we  can  scarcely  infer  that  the 
anm  of  10,000  sesterces,  which  was  offered  on  sMll 
an  occasion,*  waa  the  regular  aalarinm  fur  •  |i» 
consul. 

Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  Empire  to  othei 
officers,  aa  to  military  tribunes,*  to  assessores  (na. 
Asnssoay,  to  aenators,'  to  the  comites  of  the  prin* 
ceps  on  his  expcciitions,*  and  others.  Antoninus 
Puis  fixed  the  .salaries  of  all  the  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers  tlinmgnout  the  Empire;'  and  when 
persons  did  not  (uihl  their  duties,  he  punished  them 
by  deducting  from  their  salariee.*  Alexander  Sa* 
veru?  in.stiluted  fixed  salaries  for  rhetoricians,  gram- 
manans,  physicians,  haruspices,  mathematicians, 
mechanicians,  and  architects;'  but  to  how  much 
the.se  salaries  amounted  we  are  not  informed  Re- 
specting the  pay  whidi  certain  elaaaiBa  of  prIeataTB* 
ceived,  vtd.  SACEROoi. 

S.\'LII  were  priesu  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  ohnaea  fiom  the  patricians  even 
in  the  latest  thnes,  and  IbiBwd  an  eoonaiastteal  cor> 
[M)ration»  {lcct,i  jurenUU  jMlrfaja*).  They  had  the 
care  of  the  twelve  andlit  (ssi.  Awnu),  which  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Mats  On  the  Palatine  Hili 
whence  these  priesu  were  aomettnea  called  Salit 
Palatini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  salii 
mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing  dress  cif  the 
salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound  with  a  brazen 
belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn  by  the  fla- 
mines.  (  Vid.Arux  )  Each  had  a  sword  by  bis  aide, 
and  in  his  riglit  hand  a  spear  or  staff.'* 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  salu 
on  Ihc  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days,  on  whieh  cecaaioB  fliey  were  accuatomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress,  canying 
the  anciUa  in  thc^r  left  hands  or  suspended  from 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing,"  whence  Ovid,  apparently  with  correctness 
derives  their  name.**  The  songs  or  hymns  which 
they  sang  on  this  occasion  (.ra/xarj^  nirmina**)  were 
calted  tuamcnttL,  aatanuntOy  or  aiamt  nta,  of  which 
the dgrmology  is  nncertaio.  Gfittling"  tionks  they 
were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  without  any 
musical  accompaniment,  omm  voce;  but  this  e^mol- 
oi;y  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Dionys- 
ius.'»  Some  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  songs  may 
be  obtained  from  a  paaaage  in  Virgil,'*  and  a  small 
fragment  of  them  is  pceserved  by  Varro.'^  In  later 
times  they  were  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
pnest-s  ihemst-Ivf  s  "  The  praises  of  Mamurius  V*- 
tunus  formed  tlte  principal  subject  of  these 
though  who  Mammnoa  veturius  was  the 
themselves  were  not  agreed  upon.'"  He  is  g!ener> 
ally  said  to  be  the  armorer  who  made  eleven  an- 
cUia  like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  (nd 
■  AwciLK**).  but  some  modem  writers  smyose  it  to  be 

I  I.  (Dion  Cm*m  bmii.,  tLh-t,  (Ptin.,  U.  N.,  znv.,  A.-Jov., 
iii ,  m.h-9.  (Smt.,  Vno,  10.)-4.  (Sael.,  Tib.,  46.)-^.  {Cv»- 
toL.  Ant.  Pias,  II.)— «.  (Id.  ib.,  7.)— 7.  (Ltmprid.,  Alfix  Ser., 
44.)— 8.  (Li».,  t.,  80.— T)ionv»  ,  li.,  70  — Cic,  Rop  ,  ii.,  14.)— flL 
(Lunn,  ix.,  478.)— 10.  (I)ionys..  I  c  )  — H.  (Liv.,  1.  c— Dionyi 
1.  c— Hor.,  Ciinn.,  i.,  3«.  12  ;  iv.,  1,  28.)— 12.  (Fast.,  iii.,  3«7.; 
—13.  (Hot.,  Epiit.,  li.,  1,86.— Tacit  .  Ann.,  ii..  83  )— 14.  (Geaeh. 
(Irr  Ri«n.  Staat«vtrf.,  p.  192.)- -15.  (in.,  32.)— 10.  (.En.,  tiii, 
2Sfi.)-|T  (l.nie  Lat  ,  vii.,  26,  e«l.  M(Jllcr.)--18.  (Varro,  Ling 
I.nt  .  Til..  2.-H.ir..  Epi»t.,  II..  1.  86.— Qumt.  .,  0, p.M, 
19.  (Varm,  Lmy.  Lat.,  vi,.  45.)-20.  (FwtOt  •  *.  HMI  W  - 
DiouT*  .      71  •         PW  ,  lu.,  J84  : 
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loerely  another  name  of  Mars.  Besides,  however, 
the  praises  of  Mamurius,  the  verses  which  the  salii 
sang  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
in  whieli  ilie  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities  were 
eelebratetl,  wuh  the  exception  of  Venus.*  The 
veiMS  in  bonoor  of  each  god  were  called  by  the 
respective  tuunes  of  each,  as  Januli,  Juoonii,  Mi- 
nervii.*  Divine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of  the 
emperors  by  inserting  tbeir  names  in  the  HongB  of 
the  salii.  This  honour  was  first  bestowed  upon 
Augustus,*  and  aderwaid  upOfl  Qennaniois  ;*  and 
when  Verus  died,  his  name  was  imerled  in  the 
•ong  of  the  salii  by  command  of  M.  Antonhraa.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  ihe  salii  were 
aeeustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  was  inroverbial  ibr 
ila  exoelleooe.*  The  meoibera  of  the  ooUegium 
were  eleoted  by  co-opiatioo.  We  read  of  the  dig- 
nities of  prmui,  rates,  and  magiater  in  the  ooUe- 
gium.' 

TuUus  Hostilius  established  another  collegium  of 
aalii  in  fulfitanent  of  a  vow  which  be  made  in  a  war 
with  the  Sahines.  Tneae  aalii  were  alao  twelve  in 

number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  appear  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  tjuirinus. 
They  were  called  the  Salii  Collmi,  .Agonalcs  or 
Agoiienaea.*  Niebubr*  supposes  that  tbe  oldest 
and  moat  ittnitriom  college,  the  Palatine  Salii,  were 
ehoaen  originally  from  the  oldest  trihp,  the  Ramnes, 
and  the  one  instituted  by  TuUus  Hustilius,  or  the 
Qnirinalian,  from  the  Titles  alone :  a  third  college 
for  the  Luceres  was  never  established." 

8ALI'N,C  (M  JO)MtiY$o»\  a  Saltwork  »  Al- 
thouj^'h  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock  salt"  (aXff  hpvxroi,  t.  e  ,  fossil  salt""),  and  al- 
inougli  they  obtained  salt  likewise  liom  certain  in- 
and  lakes,'*  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine  pits,'* 
nd  lhand  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores,  where 
t  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  hu- 
man labour  (iAef  auni/iarot**),  yet  they  obtained  by 
far  the  greatest  quar.tiiy  by  the  mana^'t  ini  iit  of 
works  constructed  on  the  bCHshorc.  whets  it  was 
naturally  adapted  fbr  the  purpose  by  being  ao  low 
and  flat  as  to  be  easily  overflowed  t>y  the  sea  (tnariti- 
mtt  arttz  uKnamm}''),  or  even  to  be  a  brackish  marsh 
(tt>Uf«:'V)  i<r  a  marine  pool  (>.i/ivof?i>arra")  In  order 
to  aid  the  natural  evaporaiiuw,  shallow  rectangular 
ponds  {muUifidi  laf.ua)  were  dug,  divided  flpom  one 
another  by  earthen  walls.  The  eeawater  was  ad- 
mitted through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  and  closed  a^ain  by  sluices.  (Vitl.  Cat.^- 
BACT.t  )  The  water  was  more  and  more  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to 
nnotber."  When  rednoed  to  brioo  (coocto  htmortit 
ft  was  caUed  by  the  Greeks  fi;^ii7,  by  the  Latins 
salsu/ro  or  .•ia!f}!<ii'o,  and  by  the  Spaniards  muna  " 
In  this  state  it  was  used  by  the  £|jyptiana  to  pickle 
Ibh,*'  and  by  the  Romans  to  praaerve  oUves,  cheese, 
and  flesh  likewiae.**  From  tsuria,  wliioh  aeema  to 
be  a  oormiition  of  lU/wpoc. "  briny,"  the  victuals  co- 
red in  it  were  called  taUa  muriaticn  **  As  the  brine 
which  was  lefl  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a  man  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  them,  and  therefore  called 
talinatar  {iXatarfo^),  raked  out  ttie  salt,  so  that  it  lay 

I  (Macrob  ,  Sst.,  i.,  IS.)  —  2.  (Fl^«tlu,  i.  t.  AxunenU.)  —  I. 
tMoBum.  Ancjrr.)  —  4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  n.,  83.)  —  5.  (Capitol.,  M. 
Att  Phil  .  21.)  —  6.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  33.  —  Cic.  lul  Atl^,  v  ,  9  — 
Hor.,  Catni  ,  1..  3T.!i— 7.  (Capitol.,  ili.,  4.)— S.  (Lir.,  i.,  27.  I>.- 
lays..  II.,  70  .  HI.,  32.  —  Virro.  Litif.  L.'it..  vi.,  14.)  —  9.  (llom. 
GcK-h  ,  111.,  p.  410.)  —  10.  (('omimre  ILirtutii,  Die  neiigion  ilpr 
ftaracr,  II  ,  D.  163,  &r..)  — 11.  (Varro,  I.mg.  l,at.,  *iii.,  S3,  ed. 
apMfit)— II.  (B«Tad.,iT.,  I8I-1».)— 13  (Aman,  Exp.  AIn., 
J!.,  4.  p.  161, 109,  ad.  BUne.)— 14.  (Hern).,  tii.,  30.)— 15.  (Cie., 
Nat.  Decw.,  II.,  53,-Plii..,  H.  N.,  mi..  7.  a.  S9-(9.)— IS.  (He- 

.id.,  i»  ,  53.— Plin.,  I.  c.)  —  17.  (Cd.,  De  Re  Roat.,  ii.,  J.)— 18. 
(Strsl".  IV  ,  1,  M  ;  Til..  4.  ♦  T.  — Cim.,  Bell.  Ci».,  h.,  37.)— ID. 
(ilutihi.  Itui  ,  I  .  475-t90.)— 20.  (P'in.,  1  c.)-2l.  (Hemd.,  ii., 
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in  heaps  {tumuli)  upon  the  gnmnd  lo  drain  *  H 
Attica,*  in  Britain,*  and  elaevhne,  aeveral  piaeea. 
in  consequence  of  the  works  established  hi  than 

obtained  the  iiaiiie  of 'AXai  or  SaJina. 

Throughout  the  lioroan  Empire,  the  saHwork% 
having  been  fifat  estahliahed  by  *Jio  early  kings  of 
Rome,  were  commonly  poMio  pnipei^,  and  wen 
let  by  the  government  to  the  highest  mdder.  Hm 
publicans  who  farmed  tliem,  nnd  often  maintained 
upon  them  a  great  number  of  servants,*  wore  called 
maneipu  Mtinarum.  (Vtd.  MASctn.)  Malefacton 
of  both  aexea  were  employed  in  them,  aa  they  wean 
in  the  mines.* 

SALTNTM,  dim.  SALIM.rM,  a  SaltreUar. 
AraonK  liie  poor,  a  shell  served  ihr  a  saltcellar 
but  all  who  were  raised  al>ove  jKiverty  had  one  of 
sUver,  which  descended  from  father  to  aoo,'  and 
was  aooomponied  by  a  aHver  plme^  wWdi  was  used 
together  with  the  saltcellar,  in  the  doowatic  sacri- 
fices.' ( Vid.  Patera.)  I'bese  two  articles  of  ^ilrer 
were  ulone  compatible  with  the  simplicity  of  Humaa 
manners  in  the  early  tiroes  of  the  Republic.*  The 
sallcdlar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  communicated  a  sacred  charac- 
ter, the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  saerilk-e 
(Vid.  Feces,  .Mknsa  )  These  circumstances,  to 
gether  with  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  salt,  and 
the  habitual  comparison  of  it  to  wit  and  vivacity, 
explain  the  metaphor  by  whidi  the  aonl  of  a  man  ia 
called  his  taiiHum.** 

•SALPE  (oaAnTj),  the  SltK-kfish,  or  Sjxirvs  Ab^, 
in  French,  la  Saupe;  in  Italian,  Sarpa  " 

•SALPINX  (soXwiyf),  n  bird  whose  note  resem 
bled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (ouAn-iyf.  "  a  trumpet"X 
Hesychins  and  Photius  identify  it  with  the  rpoxuMf, 
or  t;oldencre.sted  wren,  "the  notes  of  which,"  says 
x\dam8,  "are  certainly  piptrif^,  but  cannot  well  hO 
compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 

*U.  A  kind  of  shellfish,  called  also  arfxi/iSo^ . 

SALTATIO  (dpxvoic,  opxvrrik).  Dancing.  The 
dancing  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans, 
had  very  little  in  common  with  the  exercise  which 
goes  by  that  name  in  modern  times.  It  msy  be  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mimetic ;  that 
is,  it  was  intended  ettfier  to  repreaent  bodOy  aetivf- 
ty,  or  to  express  by  gestures,  movements,  and  atti- 
tudes, certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also  single 
events  or  a  aeries  of  eventa,  as  in  the  modem  Ml* 
let.  All  these  cQTcments,  however,  weie  aooom- 
panied  by  music ;  Iwt  the  terms  ipxvo'i  end  nittik 
were  used  in  sn  much  wi(!i<r  a  sense  than  our  word 
dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designate  ge^ 
tares  even  when  the  body  did  not  movn  at  al** 
isalttre  *olu  ocuiij'*). 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times  It  is  fre<]uently  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  ixx-ms  ;  the  suiters  of  Penelope  de- 
light themselves  with  music  and  dancing  and 
Uljwaea  ia  entertained  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  with 
the  eodiibitions  of  very  skilftd  itaweis,  the  rapid 
movements  of  whose  feet  excite  his  admiration 
Skilful  dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  priz«"d  by 
the  Greeks :  we  read  of  some  u  ho  were  prcst  nud 
with  golden  crowns,  and  had  sutueu  erected  to 
their  honour,  and  their  memoiy  oddirated  by 
scriptions.'^ 

I.  (MaDihna,  tr.,  proM  fin.  —  Nicander,  Alex..  5l!«.5I9t  — t 
i  Sf,  ph  Dv7.  )— 3.  (PltJ.)— <.  (Cic,  Pio  l^ifT  Man  ,  ft  5  Ba 
Irnjji  r,  Di  Trib  el  Vect..  xxj.)— fi.  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  i  .  3,  M  — Sch.it. 
ud  1.K  .I— 7.  (Hur..  Cirm.,  ii.,  10,  13,  14.)— S.  ( frn..  i.i..  24.  ».) 
-9.  (Pl:n.,  II.  N.,  x«xiii.,  1«,  a.  M.— Val.  Miu.,  iv..  4,  C* 
tall.,  ziiii..  19.)— 10.  (Ann,  adv.  C«»t.,  ii.,  p.  SI,  ad.  tUmt, 
L.  Bat.,  IftSI.)— II.  vPlut., Tria,,  ii.,  4,90, MnMS,, 
II.  A.,  iv.,  B.— .Clian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  7  )  — IS  (iBliu.  N.  A,,  H. 
19.— Haaych.— Phot.  Las.— Anatoob..  Ar„  600.  — AduMk 
rend.,  a.  v.)— 14.  (Orid,  Alt.  An..  I.,  MS:  ii..30».>— 13.  rApnl., 
Mel.,  «.,  p.  251,  .     Bip.)— IS.  <0d..  i..  131,  421  ;  304  )- 
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The  lively  imaginatim  and  mlinetie  powera  of  tite 

Greeks  found  abundant  subjorts  for  various  kinds 
of  danceSi  aad,  accordingly,  the  names  of  no  less 
than  MO  dilftrent  dances  have  come  down  to  us  ' 
It  would  be  iBOOonatent  witb  the  natnre  of  thi* 
frofk  to  fife  a  daeeripCHm  of  tH  tint  are  known : 
only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and 
such  as  will  gire  some  idea  of  the  dancing  uf  the 
ancients. 

Daneinfwaa  originaUy  eloaely  conoeded  with 
leligion :  riato"  thought  that  all  dandng  shoold  be 

basf  d  on  religion,  as  it  was,  he  says,  among  the 
Egyptians.  It  has  been  shown  un<ler  Chori;*.  that 
the  ebonw  in  the  oldest  times  consisted  of  the  whole 
pMMlatioa  of  a  city,  who  met  in  a  publio  place  to 
omr  up  thanksgiving')  to  the  gnd  of  their  eoantry 
by  sinifing  hymns  and  performing  dances.  These 
dances,  whtrii,  like  all  others,  were  accompanied  by 
noejc,  were  therefore  of  a  strictly  religious  nature  ; 
and  ki  all  the  public  featival*.  which  were  ao  nu- 
merooe  among  the  Greeke,  dancing  formed  a  very 
prominent  part  We  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  the  worship  of  .\pollo  was  connected  with  a 
religious  dance  called  HvpoRciiiiMA.  All  the  reli- 
fioiw  dances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bacchic  knd 
the  Corybaatian,  were  rery  slmpte,  and  eonriated 
eif  gentle  movements  of  the  body,  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  arniun!  ihe  altar:  such  a  dance 
was  the  yepavof,  whirii  Theseus  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed A  Deloe  on  bis  return  from  Crete.*  The 
Dhmyetee  or  Baeehie  and  the  Corybantian  were  of 
a  Tery  different  nature.  In  the  former,  the  life  and 
advenlur<'H  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
dancing  (rirf.  Dioxvsu):  the  dance  called  UaKx^"^ 
by  Luciao*  was  a  satyric  dance,  and  cyiielly  pre- 
vafled  in  Ionia  and  Pontus ;  the  moot  illustnous 
anen  in  the  state  dance<l  in  if,  representing  Titans, 
Corybantians,  satyrs,  and  hii^baiulinen,  and  the 
spectators  were  so  deligtited  with  the  exhibition 
that  they  remained  sitting  the  whole  day  to  witness 
H,  fargAUl  of  everything  else.  The  Corybantian 
was  of  a  very  wild  character :  it  was  chiefly  danced 
in  Phrygia  and  in  Crete :  the  dancers  were  armed, 
struck  their  swords  against  tlieir  shields,  and  dis- 
played the  most  extravagant  fury;  it  was  accom- 
panied chiefly  by  the  flute.*  The  following  wood- 
cut, from  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,*  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  Corytuintian  dance.  Respecting  the 
dances  in  the  theatre,  vid.  Chorus. 


Dancing  was  applied  to  gymnastic  puriM»scs  and 
•O  training  for  war,  especially  in  the  Doric  stales, 
and  was  believed  to  have  contributed  veiY  much  to 
the  aneeeaa  of  the  Dorians  in  war,  aa  it  eaaUed 
them  to  perform  their  evolutions  siniultaneonalyaad 
•o  order.    Hence  the  poet  Socrates^  says. 

There  were  various  dances  in  early  tunes  which 
•crved  as  a  preparation  for  war;  hence  Homer* 
the  hoplitae  irpvKitc,  a  war^daiice  having  been 
'  irpv^c  by  the  Cretans.*  Of  such  dances,  the 
celebrated  was  the  Pyrrhic  (i  llvfi^xt%  of 

1.  ;M«aT«iai,  Orcheit.  —  Athea.,  sir.,  p.  877-430.  —  Pollux, 
Omh  ,  i»  ,  l^bu..  frr(.i  .Mv^.)— S.  (Leg.,  til, 
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whieh  the  wpihf  was  probably  only  antther  name 

this  PIntn'  takes  a.s  the  rcjirt  .scntativc  of  all  wai 
dances  The  invention  of  tliia  dance  is  placed  in 
the  mythical  age,  and  is  usually  assigned  to  one 
I^hiooa;  butaioetof  the  accounts  agree  in  aseig» 
mg  ft  a  Cretan  or  Spartan  origin,  though  othert  re- 
fer it  to  Pyrrhiis  or  N'<  opto|f  nius,  the  son  of  .\(  liil- 
les,  apparently  misled  by  the  name,  for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly of  Doric  origin.*  It  was  daoeed  to  tba 
eoand  of  the  flute,  and  its  time  wae  very  quick  and 
light,  as  is  ehown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic  foot 
("),  which  mnst  be  connected  with  this  dance  :  and 
from  the  same  source  came  also  the  Proeeleusmatic 
(  ),  or  challenging  foot.*  The  Pyrrhic  dance  was 
periurmed  in  dtflTerent  ways  at  various  timea  and  in 
varieua  eoontriee,  for  it  was  by  no  means  eonllned 
to  the  Doric  states.  Plato*  drscrifx  -i  it  as  repre- 
senting, by  rapid  movements  of  the  bod>,  the  way  in 
in  which  missiles  and  blows  from  wea|>ons  were 
avoided,  and  alao  the  mode  in  which  the  enfloqr 
were  attaeked.  In  the  non-Dorle  etates  it  waa 
probably  not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  miiiit  tic  dance  ;  thus  we  read  of  its  lH;ing 
danced  by  w.imen  to  entertain  a  company  *  It  wae 
also  performed  at  Athens  at  the  greater  and  lesser 
Panathenca  by  Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyriliieh' 
ists  {nvfi^txiarai),  and  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus  •  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Thes- 
saly  and  .Macedon.  (lances  are  performed  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  men  armed  with  musltets  and  swords.' 

The  fallowing  woodeot,  taken  (Vom  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's vases,*  represents  three  Pyrrhicbi«ts,  two  of 
whom,  with  sword  and  shield,  are  en^jaged  in  the 
dance,  while  the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword. 
Above  ttiem  is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the 
head  of  one,  and  apparently  m  the  act  of  perform- 
ing a  somerset ;  slie,  no  doubt,  is  taking  pnrt  in  the 
dance,  and  performing  a  very  artistic  kind  of  Kv6io- 
Ttjaii  or  tumbling,  for  the  Greek  perforniaru  t  of 
this  kind  surpass  anything  we  can  imagine  in  mod- 
em times.  Iler  danger  is  increased  by  the  peiaM 
below,  who  holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A 
female  spectator,  sitting,  looks  on  astonished  at  tke 


•11 . 79.)— 4.  (LociaB,  Ib^ 
a>-tisba,  X.,  |i.  411.— fflsi ,  Cnt ,  p  M  >— «.  (vol.  it^jLi.)— 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
gamea  at  Rome  by  Juliua  Cesar,  when  it  wa* 
daneed  by  tiie  ehildren  of  the  leadmg  men  m  Aaia 

and  Bithynia  *  It  seems  to  have  been  much  liked 
by  the  Romans ;  it  was  exhibited  both  by  Caligula 
and  Nero,"  and  also  frequently  by  Hadrian.*'  .\the- 
naena"  aaya  that  the  i^nrhic  dance  waa  still  prao- 
tised  In  hia  time  (the  third  eentory  A.D.)  at  Sparta, 

J.  (l."-.' . p.  HIS  )_2.  (Athen  ,  iiT.,  n.  630,  c  —  .Strabo, 
X.,  p.  460.  — I'Ut.,  Lef!  ,  p.  7y<i— Lucian,  lb.,  ».)— 3.  (.MulJcr, 
HlM.  Gr««k  Lit.,  1..  p.  Kil  J— I.  (Ur  ,tii..  p.  815.)— 3.  (Xrn.. 
AlWb.,  Ti..  1,  ^  IS.)— A.  (Schol.  a<J  Arolopb.,  Nub.,  W8.— L}^w, 
Jhn)k.  6t^oK.,  p.  9»S,  eil.  lUiik*.)— 7.  tDodwcIl,  Tour  thraack 
Oncce,  II.,  p.  SI,  SS.H-e.  TiaekMo,  voL  i.,  -.L  eO.)--« 
(SiMt..  Jot.,  90.1—10.  (Dim  Can ,  Ix-  7.— SmI.,  lUn, 
11.  (SjMit.,  Ifadr.,  19.)— 11,  Ml,  a.) 
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whw»  it  wodawwd  by  boys  firoiD  tbe  age  of  llftem, 

but  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a  species  of 
Dionysiac  dance,  in  which  the  hibiury  uf  Diooysus 
was  represented,  and  where  the  danoen.  tiwtwkl  of 
uim  carried  tbe  tbyiaue  and  torcbea. 

AiMNiMr  impoitaot  gymnaaCie  danoe  waa  peribna* 
tA  at  the  festival  of  >a>MvoTa((!i'a  at  Sparta,  in  cooi- 
meinoration  of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the  chief 
object,  according  to  Miilier,'  was  to  represent  gym- 
nastic exeroiaea  and  daociog  io  ioUmate  onioa :  re- 
specting tbe  danoe  at  thia  featiTal,  see  OntnoPAiDtA. 

There  were  other  dances  l)esides  the  Pyrrhic  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  miinetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  tbe  Kap' 
iraftf,  peeoliar  to  the  iEnianfans  and  Magneiea, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows  the 
ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  freiiuently 
looking  around  as  if  afraid ;  tbea  comes  a  robber, 
whom  as  soon  aa  the  other  aeea,  he  anatehea  up  his 
arms,  and  fifjhts  with  hira  for  the  oxen  All  these 
muvemt  nLs  are  rh>  tliinical,  accompaiueil  by  Ilie  llute. 
At  last  the  robber  binds  the  man  and  drives  away 
tbe  oxen,  but  sometimes  tbe  husbandman  conquers.* 
Similar  dancea  by  peraona  with  anna  are  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  on  the  same  occasion  'Iliese  dancea 
were  frequently  performed  at  bani|iiels  fur  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests,*  where  also  the  Kv6iari/p(( 
were  often  intiYxluced,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
draoe  flmif  themadves  on  their  head  and  alighted 
again  upon  their  feet.  See  CaaisTKass,  where  the 
remarks  which  are  made  respecting  the  Kv6t<nSv  rif 
aain:;<t:r  are  wt  II  illustrated  by  the  following  wcmhI- 
cut  from  tbe  Muato  Borbomco,  vol.  vti.,  lav.  68. 
We  learn  from  Tuinw*  that  the  German  youths 
also  used  to  danoe  ankong  aworda  and  spears  point- 
•td  at  them. 


Other  kinds  of  danees  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Ureece,  by 
ooorteaana.  many  of  which  were  of  a  Teiy  iodeoent 
and  taseiTions  natore  '  The  danoera  aeem  to  haTo 
frequently  reprpsontcd  Bacchanals:  manysnrh  dan- 
cers occur  in  the  pamtings  found  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes.* 

Among  the  dancea  performed  without  arma*  one 
ef  the  noet  Important  was  tbe  Spfio^,  whkdi  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together  ; 
the  youih  dar.ccd  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measored  stepe  and  with  feminine  gestures, 
t^ielatt*  says  that  it  was  similar  to  the  dance  per- 
formed at  the  Gymnopn-ilia  •  .\nother  common 
danee  at  Sparta  was  the  iiiBAsis,  which  is  described 
in  a  separttto  artide. 

I.  (Dor.,  IV  ,  fi,  :  r<  ) -2   (Xrii  ,  .\nah..  VI.,  I,  «  7,  8.-Athpn., 
p  15,/.,  1(1,  a  — Matim  Tvr  ,         ,  nviii  ,  4.>--3.  (Alhen., 
|i.  1S5,  6  )  —  4.  ((i.  rm..  124  I  —  5    .  M  ,i  r  .l.,.  S»t..  ii..  10.— 
PlMt.,  Such.,  ».,  a,  II.)  —  6.  (  VtJ.  Museo  Borb.,  »ol.  rti.,  U». 

^  is.,  UT.  17 :  vol.  %^  u*.  3.  e,  94.H.7.  (0*  Ml..  II.) 
-e.  CCoapwa  MflU«r,  Dor.,  tv.,  ^  «  ft.) 


I    In  many  of  the  Greek  atalea,  tbe  ait  of  dasem 

was  carried  to  great  perfect mn  by  ft  njales,,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pUd>uret 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia  These 
dancers  always  belooged  to  the  heuua.  Xeao- 
phon*  deeerihea  a  minietie  dance  wUch  waa 
sented  at  a  sympo>*ium  where  Socrates  waa  pre* 
ent.  It  was  pcrlonned  by  a  maiden  and  a  youlb 
belonging  to  a  Syracusan,  who  is  called  the  6pK^ 
ToMoMokott  and  rapreaented  tbe  loves  ol  Du  aysnv 
and  Ariadne. 
Respecting  the  danoen  on  the  tight-rope,  aoetti 

NAMBULUS. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  ao- 
cient  times  in  oonnesioo  with  rdigioos  lintiYals  aad 
ritea,  and  waa  praetiaed,  aeeording  to  Senrioa,*  be- 
cause the  ancients  thought  that  no  part  of  tin-  body 
should  be  free  from  the  influence  of  religion  The 
dancesof  the  salii,  which  were  performed  by  men  ol 
patrician  families,  are  described  elsewhete.  (Fid. 
ANciLa.)  Dionysina*  mentions  a  danoe  with  aims 
at  the  Ludi  Magni,  which,  acconling  to  his  usu.il 
plan  of  referring  all  old  Roman  usage.s  to  a  Greek 
origin,  he  <  ali>i  the  }\vrrhic  Tlicre  was  another 
old  Roman  dance  of  a  mditaiy  nature,  called  BtiU- 
enpa  StUtHo,  whieh  is  said  to  have  been  tnatiiaMd 
by  Romulus  after  he  had  carried  offthe  Sabine  vir- 
gins, 111  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  befall 
his  state.*  Dancing,  however,  u  .i.s  not  performed 
by  any  Roman  citisens  except  in  connexioo  with  re- 
ligion ;  and  it  ia  only  in  reference  to  snefa  daadag 
that  we  are  to  undentand  the  statements,  that  the 
ancient  Roroana  did  not  consider  dancing  disgrace- 
ful, and  tliat  not  only  freemen,  but  the  !^^lrl^•  I  sen- 
ators and  noble  matrons,  practised  it.*  in  tbe  latsi 
times  of  the  Republic  we  know  thai  it  waa  eonaii- 
ered  highly  disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  danc^:  Ci 
cero  reproaches  Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  daooo 
(taltaior),  and  adda  **wHio  /crt  aallat  JotttM,  mm 
forte  tntanit."* 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  whieh  wcit 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  Empira^arad^ 
scribed  under  Pantomihus.' 

SALVIA  NUM  INTERDICTDM.  (Fid.  bntk 
DtCTUic,  p.  543.) 

8ALUTAT0  RES  was  the  name  given  in  the  k 
ter  times  of  the  Republio  and  under  the  Empire  to  > 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  visitiof 
the  hoiibi  s  of  the  wc.ilthy  early  in  the  rooming  tc 
pay  their  rc-ipects  to  them  {aaiuUtre)t  and  to  aocom 
pany  them  when  they  went  abioad.  Hub  aroai 
from  the  visits  which  tbe  clients  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  later 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice  ;  and  such 
^KTsons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  among 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  vain  persons  at 
Rome,  who  were  gxatiiled  bgr  thia  tttentioa.*  ( 
Spobtula.) 

SAMBUC \  T 

The  preceduig  Lauu  Au\i  OiocA.  UAUtat  aie  wiia 
good  reaaon  repreaented  by  Boehart,  VoaaiB%  aad 

other  critics  to  be  the  i«ame  with  tbe  Hebrew  IQfQ 
(sabeca),  which  occurs  in  DanieL**  Tbe  perfona* 
aneea  of  MmimeUtritt  {oafAmcT;TUu)  were  only 

known  to  the  early  Romans  a.s  luxuries  bruoght 
over  from  Asia."  The  .Vthenians  considered  them 
as  an  exotic  refinement ;"  and  the  Rhodian  woiret 
who  played  on  the  harp  at  tbe  n-nrriago  faaal  of 

I.  (STinp.,  n,  8,7.)— a.  (ad  Vitf  .  E<rl  ,  r,  TS.)->S  («C 
7S.)— 4.  (FMt..  •.  ».)— 5.  (Quiot.,  In»t  Or*t.,  i.,  II,  «  Ift— MS 

cjob.,  Sat.,  1!.,  10.1 — 0.  (Pm  MorfK  .  6  —  Compwre  la  Pm»  IS  : 
— T  ( .Mcurjtui,  Orctio^tra.— Hiireltr,  1)«  la  Dati«r  ii«a  AncieM 
—  Kr.inw,  Uyninitslik  urn)  A^i>n  ilpr  Hrll  ,  ji,  H)"!.  Ar.) — S 
( Mrn-«!niiriu«  Salutntor,  (  •il  ini  .  I'rtf  .  i.  —  Mart.,  i.,  74  — B«* 
krr,  Gallas,  1.,  p.  I4S.)— 0.  (AtraJ.  Ue  AocMt.,  p  107.}  — M 
(iu.,ft,7.  10.) -II.  (PlMt.,  Sticbs  II.,  a,S?<-UlR,,aBW,K 
— U.  (PIuImmmi,  p.  >70,  ad.  MaiMk*.) 
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SAMBUCA. 


&AI«i>ARACUA 


Curanus  in  Macedonia,  clothed  in  very  thin  twilos,  j 
were  introduced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  enter- 1 
lainment  the  hi|jheat  degree  of  splendoar.  Some 
Greek  authors  expressly  attributed  the  invention  of 
this  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoenicians.* 
Fbe  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  it  lu  ibe  lyric  ! 
poet  Ibjcus  can  only  authorise  the  conclusion  that 
«e  lied  tlie  merit  of  inventing  some  modification  of 
it.  the  insitrumetit,  as  improved  by  him,  being  called 
l6vKtvQv.*   Strabo,  moreover,  represents  attfi6vKt}  as 
s  "  barbarous"  name.* 

The  sambuea  is  aeveral  times  mentioned  in  con- 
{onetion  whh  the  smaH  triangular  harp  (rpiyuvov), 
which  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  cf)n?tnic 
tion,  though  it  was  much  larger  and  more  cumpii- 
«ated.  The  triganum,  a  repreeentatlon  of  which 
ftam  the  Mneenm  at  Naples  is  given  in  the  annexed 
mahdd  Ute  the  Ijie  in  the  baiide  of  the 


perlbnner,*  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimen  con- 
•iderably  higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer, 
and  was  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  tho 
Pavtbiana  and  Troglodjrtc  had  only  four  atrioga.* 
Those  which  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
tombs  (see  Dcnon.  Wilkinson,  <Jcc.)  have  from  four 
to  thirty-eight.  One  of  them,  taken  from  Druce'i 
Ttavels,  is  here  introduced.  From  the  allusions  to 
this  instrument  in  Vitrnvius,*  we  find  that  the  long* 
est  string  was  called  the  "  proslambanomenos,"  the 
next  "  hypate,"  the  shortest  but  one  "  paranete," 
and  the  shonest,  which  bad,  consequently,  the  high- 
est tone,  was  called  **iiete.''  ( Vtd.  Mosio,  p.  6M.) 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  harp  appears  to 
have  come  into  more  general  use,'  and  was  played 
by  nu  n  {aafAf>vKiarai)  as  well  as  women.' 

Sambuca  was  also  the  name  of  a  militaiy  engine, 
need  to  aede  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cit 
les.  It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  its 
general  resemblance  to  ihv  form  of  tlic  harp.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  ii.s  construe 
tion  by  turning  to  the  woodcut,  and  supposing  a 
fBBSt  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  fai  the  phrae  of 
the  longest  stririirs,  and  to  have  at  il.s  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  We  must  8uj>- 
Dose  a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded  at 
the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  imoe  of  tNe 
joundin^r-board,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  lou  eied 
ir  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  pul- 
<ejB.  At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  Mareellus  had  en- 
iiBea  of  this  descriptioa  fixed  npon  veeaebt  which 
M  rowers  moved  op  to  the  walla  ao  that  th*  sol- 
diers might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the  ladders.* 

1.  (Athra.,  IT.,  17$,  d.)~i.  (Athen.,  1.  c  —  Suida«,  «i.  v.  lift- 
m nr,  'VSnKdSy  £a^tf»viu  )  —  3.  (i.,  1,  ^  17.)  —4.  (Spun,  Miw. 
|nid.Ant.,  p  SI.)  — 5.  (AthM.,  liv.,  «33,/.)  —  n.  in.,l.)—7. 
(Fm^v,.a.— Spwt.,  H«dr.,M.)— a.  (Atheo  ,  iv..  I8S,  e.)— 0. 
AiMi,,«iib,Ai^?'J«ti,  Msm,  od.  Stojib.— AUmo.,  xir., 
Mr*.^.OwMMlr„  Sb^,  «•,.  ^itmv..  I..  IM  •  -F«tii>,  •. 
 .ItoWli.^i<ath.V«t^p,7) 


When  an  inland  city  was  bdeagiierod,tha 

was  mounted  upon  wheels.* 

•SAMIA  TERRA  {lofdn  **Thtt  Samhtt 

Earttit"  aays  Sir  John  HiU,  "  was  a  dense,  ponder- 
ous, onetooos  clay,  of  a  sub-astringent  taste,  and 
either  white  or  ash-coloured  It  was  dug  in  the 
island  of  Samoa,  whence  it  had  its  name,  and  never 
was  found  in  any  other  place  that  wo  know  of."  It 
consisted  prmcipally  of  alumine,  ac<4>rding  to  Ad- 
ams. The  aoTTjp  was  merely  a  dense  variety  of  it. 
"The  Samian  earth,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "was 
obtained  firom  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  bat 
only  two  fiset  in  height  between  the  rodcs  whieh 
fonned  its  roof  and  floor,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  erect  while  digging  it,  but  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  his  back  or  side.  This  vein  contamed  four 
different  qualities  of  earth,  which  became  better  in 
proportion  as  it  waa  obt^ed  (Wmi  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  vein.  The  outer  and  inferior  kind,  called  as- 
ter (uarr'/p),  was  chiefly  or  solely  employed  for  eleana- 
ing  garments."  * 

•SAMIU8  LAPIS  {lofuoc  moc).  According  to 
Gesnar  and  Be  Laet,  the  Samian  Stone  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  substances  as  the  Samian 
earth,  from  which  it  differed  only  in  hardness.* 

SAMNITES   ( Vtd.  GLADUToass,  p.  477.) 

•SAMPSTCHON  (adfvlrvxov),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Origanum  tnarjorana,  or  Marjoram.  It  was 
Samptychon  in  Gg)'pt,  (Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  jlSMr^ 
acuM  in  otherjilaces,  such  as  Cyzicus,  dec.* 

SANDA'UUM  {mcMknw  or  euviakm),  a  kind 
of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age,  however,  it  was  nut  confined  to  either  yex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wotxien  sole  fastened  to  the  fool  with 
thongs.*  in  later  time*,  the  sandal ium  must  be  dia* 
tingmriied  fhmtthe^hrMnn,  whidi  waa  a  abnpleaOls 
bound  under  the  foot,*  whereas  the  sandalium,  also 
called  j/.avrLii  or  ^Xavrri,  was  a  sole  with  a  piece 
of  leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  firom  the  inaSt^  to  real  shoes.  The  piece 
of  leatiier  over  the  toea  was  eaOed  (vy6^  or  Ct76v.* 
The  aovdoAia  u^vya  in  Strabo*  are,  however,  not 
sandalia  without  the  fuj  ov,  but,  as  Becker'  justly  re- 
marks, sandalia  which  did  not  belong  to  one  anoth 
er,  or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of  which  was  iar« 
ger  or  higher  than  the  other.  The  Cvyov  was  firo- 
(juenlly  adorned  with  costk  embroidery  and  pohl," 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
articles  of  fismale  dress."  This  small  cover  of  the 
toes,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  fasten  the  san- 
dalium to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs,  likewise  beau- 
tifully adorned,  were  attached  to  it.**  Although 
sandalia,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  Greece,  and 
subseqoentlj  at  Rome  also,  worn  by  wotnen  only, 
yet  there  are  traces  that,  at  least  in  the  East,  th^ 
were  also  worn  by  men.'* 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of  the 
foot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautilta]  and 
costly  than  thoee  worn  by  the  Qreeka  and  the  On- 
entai  nations.** 

SANDAPILA.    (Vid.  Fdnus,  p.  469.) 

*SANDAR'ACHA  iea»6apaxn)t  a  red  pigment, 
called  now  JRas^gnr,  or  redf  aidpfamel  of  arsenic. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Thenard,  it  consists  of 


1.  (Vegel.,  IT.,  ai.-nito  ap.  Malh.  Vet.,  p.  1 10,  111.)— S.  (Di- 
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TOfttrtB  nl  arsenic  and  25  of  sulphur.  It  was  free- 
ly used  by  tite  aiicuMU  physicians  as  a  caustic  and 
stimalant.  "An  adulterate  kind  of  sandaracha," 
njrs  Di.  Mome, "  was  made,  according  to  Fhajft  of 
Mdehied  white  lead ;  that  to,  tlie  red  lead  he  had 
just  before  described  under  the  name  of  usia  was 
substituted  for  realgar.  But  Vitruvius  prefers  to 
the  native  sandaracha  this  substitute,  which  he  des- 
ignates by  no  other  name,  simply  airing  that  oe- 
nasa  is  by  the  heat  of  a  fbmace  coBveited  into 
aandaracha.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  mine  of  sandar- 
,  at  Pompeiopolis,  in  Paplilagunia,  m  wliicb,  be- 
I  of  thedang^OMB  exhalations  from  the  miner- 
al, none  others  were  employed  but  slave*  who  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  erime 

•SANDIX  (auvdtf),  a  red  or  ioarlct  paint,  formed 
of  the  mixture  of  sandaracha  wiiU  rubrica  in  equal 
proportions.  Scrvius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil, 
erroneously  takes  it  for  an  herb  yielding  a  dye ;  and 
La  Cerda,  falUng  into  a  similar  mistake,  says  that 
§0ndix  is  both  an  herb  and  a  colour.* 

•SANTA LON  (ffdi»ro;iov),  the  Sandal-tree  and 
Ita  wood.  Arrian  u  aappooed  to  refer  to  this  kind 
of  wood  unil'T  flie  name  of  aajaTJva  firAo,  where 
probably  we  uugla  tu  rcini  aavMt'/.n'a  or  aavTu?.iva, 
or  else  (raTuXn  n  ^ 

*SAPPHI'KUS  (aair^ipof),  the  Sapphire.  "  The 
wpMn  of  the  aneients,**  aays  Dr.  Moore,  de- 
anibed  hgr  Theophrastus  as  sprinkled  with  gold 
(ayiXWirfgrpf),  and  in  wliich  Pliny  says  gu\d  spar- 
loiea  {tdiUiUat),  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  been  our 
lapia-lazuU.  The  name  is  Hebrew,  and  occurs 
repeatedly  In  the  Old  Testament,  applied  to  the 
.same  substance.  What  the  anc-ientH  took  for  gold 
was  the  iron  pyrites  often  dibsi  niindted  m  this  mm- 
anl,  and  forming  a  feature  m  iis  ( .\ternal  character 
upon  which,  under  their  mialake,  they  were  inclined 
to  lay  nmeh  stress.  It  to  evident,  howerer,  that 
other  minerals  besides  lapls-lazuli  were  included  un- 
der the  name  sapphire.  Pliny  speaks  of  purple 
sapphires,  of  whidi  the  heat,  be  aqra,  are  the  lie* 
dian."* 

SARCOTHAGUS.   (Vid.  Poiros,  p.  4«0.) 

S.\'KCULUM,  a  sarricndo*  {OKaXtf,  rsa/.itjr^pi- 
9»),  a  Hoe,  chiefly  used  m  weeding  gardens,  corn- 
fidda,  and  vineyards  *  It  was  also  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  eeed  when  sown,^  and  in  mountainous 
countries  it  served  instead  of  a  plough.*  Direc- 
tions for  using  it  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  ground 
[oKiM^iv*  cKoXevtiv*")  are  given  by  Palladius." 

•SAKDA  or  8ARDU8  (oopdor),  the  Camelian. 
Pliny  says  it  was  found  first  at  Sardes,  intending 
probably  by  this  to  suggest  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Others,  however,  derive  tin'  term  from  the  isl.in  l 
of  Sardinia,  where,  accordmg  to  Kircher,  very  good 
ones  are  ohtahed.  Epiphanioa  says  it  received  its 
name  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the 
fish  called  sardine  {oapAiu  i^t'i't  rtrapj^eii/itvy). 
"  Tlie  camelian,"  says  Sir  John  Hill.  "  is  one  of 
the  sefflipellucid  gems,  and  has  its  name  Canuobut 
Carmohu,  or,  aa  it  to  aometimea  improperly  written, 
Corntolitr,  from  its  colour,  which  resembles  flesh 
{cara,  camts)  With  more  or  less  of  the  blood  in  it." 
The  best  cameliana  bad  been  obtained  from  near 
Babylon,  m  woricing  certain  atone  quarries,  where  it 
was  found  enveloped  in  the  rode ;  hot  that  locality, 
Pliny  says,  had  failed.  It  was,  however,  a  coannon 
gem,  and  occurred  in  many  other  places.   "  The  car- 
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nelian,"says  ^.dams,  "consists  mostly  of  sUex  ;  hm^ 
according  to  firuckinann,  the  ancients  used  iLe 
name  in  a  generic  sense,  comprehenvljiig  under  <X 
all  the  finer  speciea  of  homstones  or  agates.  The 
red  were  called  cameliana,  the  white  onyzcs.;  nl 
those  compounded  of  both,  sardonyxes."* 

♦S.\RD'ONYX  {aap66wf),  the  Sardonyx,  a  pr*^ 
cious  stone.  This  variety,  according  to  Cleavelaod, 
diflers  from  the  camelian  {gtd.  Sauia)  in  its  coUm 
only,  whieb  la  reddish  yellow,  or  nearly  oraafe, 
sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown  "The  sardon- 
yx," says  Dr.  Moore,  "mcntioLed  by  Pliny  next 
aneropal,  as  holding  the  next  tank,  was  evidently 
the  aaiM  atone  with  that  now  no  Mlled.  Botunda 
the  same  denomination  aeem  to  hav«  been  ooinpr»- 
hended  other  varieties  of  chalcedony,  and  especial- 
ly that  species  of  camelian  which  Werner  calls 
Sardonyx,  whose  colours  are  in  alternate  bands  of 
red  and  white,  and,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  certain 
directions,  resemble  the  flesh  seen  through  the  fin- 
ger nail.  The  first  Roman  who  sealed  w  ith  a  ^at- 
donyx  was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  from  whose 
time  this  sort  of  gem  was  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  being  almost  the  only  one  which  left  a  fair 
impres.sion,  and  brought  away  with  it  no  portion  of 
the  wax.  Tiiis  gem  was  most  approved  when  it 
exhibited  distinct  oolouis  and  bands  well  detned. 
The  looalitim  anentioned  by  Plfaiy  are  India,  Anbi^ 
and  Annenia."' 

SARISSA.    (Vtd.  Hasta.  p.  489.) 

S.\RR.\'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  w  agoo, 
which  was  used  by  the  country^peofde  of  Italy  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  flelda,  trees,  and  ti» 
like  from  one  place  to  another  *  Its  name,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  several  bartiarau 
nations,  show  that  it  was  introduced  from  thoa 
into  Ita^.*  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a 
sarracom,  ia  clear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  trr 
Quinctilian,*  who  even  regards  the  word  s«arracLiii 
as  low  and  vulgar.  Capiloiinus*  states  that,  during 
a  plague,  the  mortally  at  Rome  was  so  great,  thai 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  oat 
of  the  city  upon  the  common  sarraca.  Several  of 
the  barbarous  nations  witti  whii-h  the  Ronians 
came  in  contact  used  these  wagons  al.^u  m  war, 
and  placed  them  around  tbcir  camps  as  a  fortiflea 
tion  ;^  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in  their  wan 
derings,  and  spent  almost  their  whole  lives  upon 
them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  whence  .\m- 
mianus  compares  such  a  caravao  of  sarraca,  with 
all  that  was  conveyed  npoo  then,  to  a  wandering 
city.  The  Ronians  apix'-ar  to  have  used  the  word 
sarracum  aa  bynonymous  with  plaustrum,  and  Ju- 
venal* goes  even  «»o  far  as  to  apply  it  to  the  constel- 
lation of  stars  which  was  generally  called  plaustrum.* 

SARTA'GO  (n^yavw)  was  a  sort  of  pan,  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  v.-iricty  of 
purposes,  such  as  roabling,  mchin-j  tat  or  butter, 
cooking,  dec.**  Frecpienlly,  also,  dishes  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients  aeem  to  have  been  pre- 
pared in  such  a  sartago,  as  Pershis'*  speaks  of  a 
nartago  loquendi,  that  is,  nf  a  mixture  of  proper  and 
improper  expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  nuire  justice,  understand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  apeakiag  in  wbreh 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  aaiaa 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan 

SATISDATIO.    (Kid.  Actio,  p  19  ) 

8ATURA,  or,  in  the  softened  fom.  SATIRA.  ii 
the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  w  h.:h  we  call  tai' 
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p«.  In  the  histoij  of  Roman  literature  we  hare  to 
(iMtioguish  two  different  kinds  of  satires,  viz.,  the 
earlj  satura  .md  the  later  satira,  which  received  its 
perfect  develupoient  frum  the  poet  C.  Lucilius  (148- 
lOS  B.C.)-  Both  species  of  poelv7»  however,  are 
ahogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The  literal 
meaning  of  salnra,  the  root  of  which  is  sal,  comes 
nearest  to  what  llie  French  call  pot- jumrrt,  or  to  the 
Latin /arrago,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
name  was  aeeordingly  applied  by  the  Romans  in 
manj  ways,  hut  always  to  things  consisting  of  vari* 
ou»  parts  or  ingredients,  e.  g.,  lanz  talura,  an  ofRer- 
ing  consisting  of  various  fruits,  such  as  were  offered 
at  harrest  fintivals  and  to  Ceres  lex  meraatmnm 
taUty  a  law  which  contained  sererat  distinct  regula* 
tions  at  once.'  It  would  appear  from  the  elyniolo- 
gv  of  the  word,  that  the  earliest  Roman  Hatura,  of 
which  we  otherwiae  aeaiee^jr  know  anything,  must 
have  treated  in  one  work  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
jost  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  perhaps, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  satires  of  Varro,  half  in 
prose  and  half  in  verse,  or  in  verses  of  ditferent 
metre.  Another  feature  of  the  eariiest  satura,  as 
we  learn  from  the  celebratf>d  passage  in  Livy,*  is 
that  it  was  scenic,  that  is,  an  improvisator}'  and 
irregular  kind  of  dramatic  performance,  of  tlie  same 
class  as  the  versus  Fescennini.  (  VuL  Fkscknnima.) 
When  Livins  Andronieos  introduced  the  regdar 
drama  at  Rome,  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  such  extemjM)re  jokes  and  railleries, 
stili  contmued  to  keep  up  their  former  amusetnents, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  exodia  of  later 
times  were  the  old  satnre  merely  under  another 
name    ( Vid.  Exodh  ) 

Ennms  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
aatora  of  old,  or  whether  they  resemMed  the  satires 
of  I.ucilius  and  Horace  ;\t  any  rate,  however, 
neither  Enriius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made  any 
great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetry,  as 
QuincttltaD*  does  not  mention  either  of  them,  and 
describes  G.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great  writer  of 
satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  kind  of 
aatira*  which  resembled,  on  the  whole,  that  species 
of  poetry  which  is  in  modern  times  designated  by 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  no  longer  scenic  or 
dramatic  The  character  of  this  new  satira  was 
afterward  emphatically  called  charaeUr  LiteUuinus^ 
These  new  sathres  were  written  fat  hexameters, 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Their 
character  was  eseentialiy  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  similiar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter.  The 
poets,  in  their  satires,  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  Tices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  of  such 
Hving  nod  distmgoished  indi^nals  as  had  any  in- 
floence  upon  their  contemporaries,  .'^uch  a  s|M-r:cs 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  modi- 
flcatioas,  arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the 
time  in  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
personal  character  and  temperament  of  the  poet 
hmi.self;  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
we  have  to  e.Yplain  the  differences  between  the  sat- 
ires of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and  JuTenal. 

After  Lucilius  had  already,  by  his  own  example, 
established  the  artistic  principles  ot  satires,  Teren- 
tiua  Varro,  in  his  youth,  wrote  a  kind  of  satires 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like  the 


t.  (  Acrun.  ad  Homt  ,  Snt.,  i.,  1.— Dioatd.,  iii..  B.  4S3,  ed. 
Pouch.) -2.  (Fr.i.,  H.  T.  Satuia.)-*  tnk^  t.}-4.  {*^f  93.) 
a.  iVkrr^  Dt-  Re  RuM.,  iii..  S.) 


satira  of  L.  mHus.  They  consisted  of  a  ii  ixturf  o. 
verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different  metres 
but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  saturae.  They  wen 
altogether  of  a  peculiar  cbaiai^  ;  they  were 
therefore  called  satine  VarronkinB,  or  Menippec, 
or  Cynics,  the  latter  because  he  was  said  to  have 
imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Menip 
pus.* 

i    SATURA  LEX.   (Vid.  Lax.  p.  MO.) 

I    SATURNA'LIA,  the  festival  of  Satumus,  to 

whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in 
troduction  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the  season 
when  the  agrieultural  labours  of  the  year  were  fully 
completed,  it  was  cdebrated  in  ancient  times  by  the 
rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous  barvcst-liutne, 
and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  a  period  of  absolute  relaxation  and 
unrestrained  menriment.  Daring  its  continuance 
no  puUie  hnslneas  oould  be  transacted,  the  law 
courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept  liolyday,  to 
commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish  a  male- 
factor involved  pollution.*  Special  indulgences  were 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  each  domestic  estai)li8b- 
ment:  they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils; 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  pilcus,  the  badge  of 
freedom ;  were  granted  full  freedom  of  speech ;  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their 
masters,  and  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  table.* 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presentij  were  inlerrhanged  among  friends, 
eerei  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
the  mora  bnrnUe  to  their  superiors,  and  erowda 
thronged  the  streets,  slionting  lo  Salurnalta  (this 
was  termed  elamarc  Sutumaha),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convio 
tion  thai  no  ill-omened  sight  wouU  interrupt  the 
ritea  of  audi  a  happy  day.* 

Many  of  the  |)e(  uliar  customs  exhibited  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italum  Carnival.  Thus,  on 
the  Saturnaliat  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
cdiles,*  just  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  the 
most  rigid  were  wont  to  countenance  card  playing 
on  Christmas-eve  ;  the  whole  population  threw  ol? 
the  toga,  wore  a  loose  gown  called  nnthesi»,  and 
walked  about  with  the  pileus  on  their  beads,* 
which  reminds  us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps, 
and  other  di.'^guises  worn  by  masques  and  mum- 
mers ;  the  ccrcx  were  probably  employed  as  tlte 
moccolt  now  arc  on  the  net  night  of  the  Carnival ; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  amusements  in  private  so 
ciety  was  the  election  of  a  mock  king,*  which  ut 
(iiicf  calls  to  recollection  tlie  diaraeteristk)  oen> 
mony  of  Twelfth-night. 

Satumus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  Lati 
um,  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.    In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  beneiactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  hhn,  aa  a  deity,  hi  the  Fo 
rum,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices ;  in  another 
as  related  by  Varro.  it  wa.s  attributed  to  the  wan 
dering  Pelasgi,  upon  their  first  settlement  in  Italy  ; 
and  Uerculea,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  ahoUihed  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims  ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last-named  hero,  whom  he  bad  left  behind  on  his 

I .  (Gell ,  li.,  I«.>-^  (MKrobw, Sat.. i.,  10,  IS.— Mut., i.,aa.>i- 
Suat.,  Ocur.,  M.— Vba.,  Ep.,  viii.,  7.)— S.  (Maenk.,  m.,  i.,7 
— Dion  Can.,  Ix.,  19.— Hor.,  Sat.,  li.,  7, 9.— Mait-  xi.,0 ;  nv.,  1 
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OcUv.,  75.  —  Mart.,  t..  18, 10 ;  tit.,  U ;  sit.,  1.  —  Plio..  Ep. 
IT..  0.— Macrob.,  8at.,  i.,  8, 10.— Senr.  ad  Viif .,  JEb.,  iiu  407.: 
3.  (Mart.,  v.,  M  :  xit  ,  1  ;  xi..  A.)— «.  (Mart.,  xir.,  141 :  «i.,M 
xi».,  1  ;  11.,  fi.-Sfiifc..  Ef>..  18.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  StM-,  It 
Anlw,  Diaa.  Epictct.,  I ,  y  V  Ludaa,  Sat.,  4.) 
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lewrA  10  Gieece,  as  the  autlion  <rf  the  Satnma- 
tbi  *  RMords  approaching  more  nacAf  to  history 

rrfcrred  the  rrfction  of  temples  ant\  altars,  and  the 
first  celtbration  of  the  festival,  to  epochs  euin- 
paratively  recent,  to  the  reign  of  Tatius,'  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,*  of  Tarqamini  Superbas,*  to  the  coosul- 
ahip  of  A.  Sempronhi»  and  ML  Miiratnu,  B.C.  497, 
or  to  that  of  T.  Lartius  in  the  prceeding  year  * 
These  conflicting  statements  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  that  tiie  appointed  ceremonies 
were  in  these  rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to 
time,  or  corrupted,  and  again  at  diflerent  periods 
revived,  purified,  extended,  and  performed  with 
fresh  splendour  and  greater  regularity.^ 

During  the  Repouic,  although  the  whole  month 
>f  Deeember  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sat- 
irn,'  only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal.  Jan..  was  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divinity  :  when  the 
noontb  w«e  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  days 
opon  the  adopmm  oftiie  Julian  Calendar,  the  Sat- 
urnalia fell  on  the  xvi.  Kal.  Jan.,  which  pave  rise  to 
confusion  and  mistakes  among  the  more  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people.  To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, and  all^  all  religious  scruples,  Augustus 
enacted  that  three  whole  days,  the  ITth,  IBn,  and 
19th  of  December,  should  in  all  time  coming  be 
liailowed,  thus  embracing  botli  the  old  and  new 
style.'  A  fourth  day  was  added,  we  know  not 
when  or  by  whom,  and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Jute- 
nalis,  by  Caligula.*  an  arrangwnent  whieh,  after  it 

had  fallen  into  disuse  fur  some 
and  confinned  by  Claudius.'* 

But  although,  strictly  apeating,  one  day  only, 
daring  the  Republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
obeervances,  the  festirities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus,  while  Livy  speaks  of 
tiie  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  (Sa^umn/iiu.';  pimu"). 
Cioero  mentions  the  second  and  third  {secundis 
Satuntaltlnit,^'  Satumalibus  terliis^*) ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven 
days,  for  Nuvin.s,  tlie  writer  of  Atellan<e,  employed 
the  expression  tepiem  Haturnalia,  a  phrase  copied 
m  later  times  by  Bfemmina  and  even  Martial 
speaks  of  Satttmi  seplem  dies,^*  although  in  many 
other  passages  he  aUudes  to  the  five  days  o()serv- 
ed  in  accordance  with  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius.**  In  reality,  under  the  £mpi  re,  three  dif- 
ferent ftatiTals  were  oelehrated  during  the  period 
of  seven  days.  First  came  the  Saturnalia  proper, 
conmiencing  on  xvi.  Kal.  Dec,  followed  by  the 
Opaita,  anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia,'^ 
on  xiv.  KaL  Jan. ;  these  two  together  lasted  for 
five  dajrs,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  occupied 
with  tlie  Sirriliams,  so  called  from  little  earthen- 
ware ligures  l^sigiila,  osciUa)  exposed  for  sale  at  this 
season,  and  given  as  toys  to  children. 

•SATYR'ION  {flaHptav),  a  plant,  having  the 
property  of  exciting  aaladty,  whence  the  name. 
'Hie  aaTi<piov  Tpi^JXov  of  Dioscoridcs  and  Galen 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures,  as  Adams  re- 
marl^.  Sprcngel  inclines  to  the  TiUtpa  Gtmena- 
na.  The  aarvpiov  ipv6p6viov  has  been  commonly 
held  for  the  Eryihronium  Dens  Canis,  or  Dog's-tooth ; 
Sprengel,  however,  is  not  quite  .satisfied  about  it.'* 

*11.  A  "bur-footed  amphibious  animal.   ( Vid.  En- 

■TDRVS.) 

•SAT'YRUS.    {V„l  SiMiA  ) 
•SAI;KUS  and  SAl.UlA  {ca^',>oc,  aavpa).   "  Tliesc 
terms  are  applied  to  several  .spicu  s  oi  tlie  gt  nus 

1.  (Ilaenbi.,  Stt.,  i.,  7.)— S.  (Dionn.,  ii.,  M.)-3.  (Dionyi., 
^tH.  JUerOt^Sat^  U  S.)— 4.  (Dioajrt.,  vi.,  J.— Macrob.,  1. 


Lacam;  to  the  Salamander,  tLe  Stclliis  and  iB 
Gedro.  The  oa6po{  x^-"P^  noticed  by  .dfaa  nmf 

have  been  the  Ijccerta  viridia,  L     It  is  a  very  lar^ 
species.   Virgil  mentions  it  in  the  following  liae: 
"  *  Jfime  mrilei  «tkm  icmftMi  tpneia  Uetrtm.*** 

*II.  A  speciea  of  Ml,  about  which  great  uncer- 
tainty prevaila.  "Same  have  referred  it,"  sayi 
Adams,  *•  to  the  Satm  Stoma,  L..  called  at  Rocw 

Taranlola.  Srhweighaeuser  mentions  that  C* 
mus  supposed  it  the  same  as  the  kixM-  i>chneidtr, 
upon  the  whole,  prefers  some  species  Di^ 
don,  L.  Coray  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  wu 
a  species  of  mackerel,  or  Scom&er.  ana  that  it  u 
the  fish  called  duKtpia  by  the  modern  Greeks 

■SAXIFK'AGIUM  {aa^l^yav),  a  plant,  which 
Adama  conjectures  may  have  been  the  Burnet  8hx> 
ifrage,  or  Pimpinella  Sanfraga.  Sprenj^f  l.  howt-T. 
er,  has  shown,  as  Adams  remarks,  that  liu-re  ls 
great  uncertainty  about  it.* 

SCAL.{}  {kXifui^  a  Ladder,  lite  general 
stniction  and  use  of  ladders  waa  the  sai 
the  ancients  as  in  modern  times,  and  tlwrefore  re^ 
(juires  no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  tbuse 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  makui£ 
an  assault  upon  it.  Hie  ladders  were  erectei 
against  the  walls  (sdmoMre,  fonere,  appomere,  or  ci> 
gere  scalas),  and  tlie  besiegers  as<"ended  them  un- 
der showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon  them 
hy  the  besieged.*  Some  of  tbeae  ladders  were 
formed  like  our  common  onetj  odieiv  copsisted  of 
several  parts  (KXifiaxet  ir^cmi  or  dt^wrai),  whidi 
might  be  put  togetlier  so  as  to  form  one  l.ir:.re  lad- 
der, and  were  taken  to  pieces  when  tliey  wi  re  not 
used.  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  made  of  ropes  oi 
leather,  with  large  iron  hooka  at  the  top,  by  which 
they  were  fastened  to  the  wdls  to  be  ascended 
The  ladders  made  wholly  of  leather  consisted  of 
tubes  sowed  up  air-tight,  and  when  thoy  vera 
wanted  these  tubes  were  filled  widi  air.*  Menn 
also  mentions  a  ladder  which  was  construrtf^i  is 
such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  luaa 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  tn  obsorre 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.*  Oth 
ers,  again,  were  provided  at  the  top  with  a  andl 
liridge,  which  might  be  let  down  up<m  the  wall* 
III  ships,  small  ladders  or  steps  were  likewise  uaod 
for  the  pur|>o9e  of  aaoendiag  into  or  itnTirniWni 
from  them.* 

In  the  honsea  of  the  Romana,  the  name  aealv 

was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase  leading  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  'Vhic  steps 
were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in 
times,  fixed  oo  one  aide  in  the  walL*  It 
that  tlie  staireaaea  ia  Roman  honaea  were  as'dark 
as  those  of  old  houses  in  modem  times,  for  it  is 
very  often  mentioned  that  a  person  concealed  him- 
self in  tcalis  or  in  scaJarum  tenebru,^*  and  psaaagea 
like  these  need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  com- 
mentatora  have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  m 
Mcalia  is  the  same  as  auh  acalia.  The  luuiiaii  hous- 
es bad  two  kinds  of  staircases ;  the  one  were  the 
common  acalar,  which  were  open  on  one  aide ;  the 
others  were  called  scalae  Graece  or  KXiftaxr^,  which 
were  closed  on  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus" 
states  tliat  the  fl.imiuii  a  w.ts  not  allow^ed  to  ascend 
higher  than  three  steps  on  a  common  acala,  but 
that  she  might  make  me  of  a  dimax  like  eveiy 


■.)—•.  (Diosm,  vin  l^Liv.,  ii.,  SI .1-4.  (Compare  Liv.,  iziii., 
1.  nb  fa.)--T.  (Msenb..  i.,  7.)-8.  (U.,  i.,  10.)— 9.  (Dioa  Cm., 
Suei.,  Cal..  17.)— Itt  (Dioa  Cms.,  iz..  S.)— II.  (Liv., 
OK.,!!.)— IS.  (Mi  Ait.,z*..tt.)-lS.  (MiASU,T.,W.)— 14.  (Map 
1^'  'i*  *f>:i**.  («iv- 7«.)-l«.  tu.,M  i  «iv,  79,  Ml.)-n. 
( Macioti.,  i,  M.)-M.  OMmow.,  UU,  IS.  ISL-AteH,  Aiyisd., 


I.  (Jilian,  N.  A.,».,  47. — Viiy.,  Eel.,  ii.,  9.— Atlanti.  AppcaJ.^ 
I.  T.)— 2.  (Anst.  t.,  II.  A.,  n.,  i— ,*:iian,  N.  A  ,  xii.,  ii  — 
Schweigb.  Aihea.,  vii.,  ISO. — Adamn,  Appvua.,  >.  *.) — X 
(Dioaoor,  iT.,  ISa—AduM,  Append.,  ■.  v.)— S.  (SaUum.  Jaf.,a 
(M.— Cm.,  D*  BalL  Civ.,  i.,  SS,  6S.— ItaH..  Wt^,  ir^  S8,  Ac- 
VcMt.,  Do  Ro  Milit^i«.,SI.— Polyb.,ix.,  !&)— S  (H<Nm.a.  t.; 

(U.,  c.  lS.)-7.  (III.,  0.  \9^-€.  (Vitf Mn.,  x..  SM.- llMk 
«.  Il.)-S.  (Vitrov.,  fau,  1, 1  7.  *«.)— fO.  (Cie.,  Pro  MIL,  U— 
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•Uier  TwrooB,  m  ken     was  eoneMtod  iMteB  go* 

ing  up  ' 

SCALrTURATUM.    (Kid.  House,  Roman,  p 
619.) 

•SCAMMO'NIA  (OMv^uryia),  a  plaat,  tte  Comw/- 
Ammdmnm.  An  «zti«et,  called  Seunroony, 

is  obtained  from  the  roots,  having  purgative  proper- 
lies.  "  Dioscondes  deacritM  s  another  species,  which 
8ttidi0fp  amid  Sproogel  take  to  be  the  ConvotvulHs 
§miun».  Scammoay  is  named  iuK/n  uoMumf  by 
Nicaader,  and  Aa»fMtw  by  Alexander  Treftiamn.*** 

SCAMNUM,  ihm  SCABELLUM,  a  strp  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  aaaist  peraons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
weie  rery  high ;  others,  which  were  lower,  lequired 
•Im  lower  steps,  which  were  called  sesMla.*  A 
BOamniUii  was  sometimr  s  also  used  as  a  footstool.* 
A  aeanmum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  thia  sense  the  word  is  freqoently  used.  The 
early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  {tcamna)  be- 
fore 111'-  lioarth  when  they  took  tlieir  moais^  The 
benches  in  ships  were  also  sometimes  called  scain- 
na.  In  the  technical  language  of  the  agrimensores, 
aaeamnum  was  a  field  which  wa.'?  broailer  than  it 
was  loog.  and  one  that  was  longer  than  broad  was 
called  stnga  *  In  the  language  of  the  Roman  pcas- 
WBlrjf  a  scamnum  was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which 
had  not  been  broken  by  the  plough.* 

•SCANDIX  (OKdPiU^),  a  plant,  the  Scandii  Aux- 
tralis.  or  Shepherd's  Needle.  Aristophanes  itiak»'s 
it  a  matter  of  repr'iach  to  Euripides  that  his  mother 
aold  scandix  instead  of  good  potherbs.  The  scholi- 
ast on  Ariato^nes  eaUs  it  iuxavw  Sjptw  e6nk(f, 
"  a  w  ild,  cheap  potherb."  Hence,  when  Nicias,  in 
the  Knights,  alludes  to  the  name  of  Euripides,  his 
Mkw^ve  replies,  fij  ftol  yt,  ft^  /tot,  ftii  itaaKavdf 
tdoff,   "ito«_(scandix)  mI,"  says  Pliny,  "quam 

AfUtOfJuMtM 

trem  tju*  nt 
scssrftffwii* 

SCANTTNIA  LEX.    (Kid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SCAPHA,  a  skiff  or  boat,  usually  rowed  by  two 
oars  (bircmts  scapha'),  which  was  frequently  taken 
with  merchant  vessels  ki  ease  of  fliiipwnok  or 
Other  accideuts.'* 

SCAPHEPHOHIA  (j«B»»ifopfa).  (FtU  Hrnaf' 
arnoRiA.) 

•SC.\RUS  {oKHpor),  a  si>ecies  of  tush,  the  Scarua. 
** There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  decidmg  pre- 
oia^  what  it  was,  owing  to  the  general  resem- 
Nance  of  the  fishes  contained  in  the  unMean  genera 

Spams,  Scunis,  and  Lahru*.  The  ancient  naturalists 
believeil  that  it  nmiinates,  and  this  opinion,  although 
rejected  by  tlie  author  of  the  article  Ichthyology  in 
the  £ii^cM9»«<«<M<<4odi«i(«,baareceiTedtheeo^ 
tenance  of  Ronddet  and  unnans.**  The  roasted 
Bcarus  was  a  f ivourite  dish  with  the  ancients,  and 
the  liver  was  particularly  commended.  The  liver, 
according  to  Sibthorp,  is  still  prized  by  the  modem 
Ureeks,  and  is  celebrated  in  a  Romaic  couplet." 

SCENA    ( Vid.  Tmeatruji.) 

•SCtP  A.NOS  {r;K,z<H.,r),  a  kind  of  flat  fish,  re- 
markable  for  swimming  rapidly,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
like  a  shadow,  whence  the  name  ((rtrerravof.  "  cov- 
ered," "  shaded").  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
species  of  tunny.  Some,  however,  are  in  favour 
of  the  halibut.'*' 


Sirifidi  po€t«t  ot^tcit  jocutariter,  sm- 


*SOBPTK  ')S  (mnriv^),  another  came  foi  the 

preceding,  used  by  .\thena  is  ' 

SCEITRT'.VI  is  a  latin  7x'd  form  jf  the  fJreek 
cT\v-rr;)ov,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staffer 
walking-stick.*  (Tk/.  Bacclcs.)  The  correspond- 
ing Lathi  term  is  teipio,  springing  from  the  same 
root  and  havin?  the  aamo  aignUicatifm,  V.it  .eaa 
frequent  occurrence. 

As  the  staff  was  used  not  merely  lo  support  tho 
Steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitnally 
carrying  it  became  emblematic  nf  station  .uid  au- 
thority. The  straight  staves  which  an-  held  by  twc 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  61. 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staff,  or  Lire  its,  in 
dicate,  no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exerci.sin^^  judicial  functions  In  ancient 
authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  prince.s,  and  leaders  of 
tribes;*  but  it  is  also  borne  by  judges,*  by  heralds,* 
and  by  priests  and  seers.*  It  was  more  esi>ecially 
charai  irrisiic  of  Asiatic  manners,  .so  that,  among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  those  who  held  high 
rank  and  were  invested  with  sathority,  hwhiding 
eunuchs,  were  distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing 
classes  (oi  oxj/xToi^ot').  Tlie  sceptre  «lescended 
from  father  to  son,*  and  might  be  committed  to 
any  one  in  order  to  express  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity.* Those  who  bor|  the  accptre  swore  by  it.** 
solemnly  taking  it  in  tbe  right  hand  and  raiaing  it 
towards  heaven." 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
apidication  to  the  uaea  now  described,  received  a 
variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  pvW  *>ecame 
a  tninchenn,  incrcf'd  with  gohk"  t  ver  .studs  ''  It 
was  enriched  with  gems,'*  ai«i  made  of  precious 
metals  or  of  ivory.'*  I'he  annexed  woodcut,  takes 
from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases,  and 
representing  ^neas  followed  by  Ascanius,  and 
carrying  off  his  faiher  .\iichisi  s,  wlio  holds  the 
sceptre  in  his  right  band,  shows  its  form  as  worn 


I  (Serr  nil  Xa  ,  iv..  ()«4.)— i.  (Theophr  ,  II.  P,  iv  ,  5. — 
Okucot  ,  If.,  I6«.— Ad«m»,  AppewJ.,  •.  ».)— 3.  (Vam>,  De  Ling. 
La!..  IV  ,  p.  4«  —  Uid.,  II.,  II.  — Orid,  Ar»  Am.,  ii.,  511.)  — 4. 
(OviU,  lb.,  1.,  163.)  —5.  (Id.,  Faak,  vi.,  J04.)— «.  (Va»ii  AuC.or. 
Rei  A^r.,  p.  40,  lU,  IW^  ad.  GoM.)— 7«  (ColsB..  ii.,  3.)  — 8. 
(Theaphr.,  U.  P.,  8.— DkMor.,  ii.,  leT-— Amtoph.,  Arbare., 
iM.— Mitebetl.adloe.)— 0.  (Hot..  Carin.,  ui., ».«.)— 10.  (Cic, 
D»  lav.,  ii.,  51.)  —  II.  (Aiiatoi.,  H.  A.,  li.,  17  ;  riii.,  S ;  ii.,  37. 
K  A.,  i..  1.— Id.,  M.— AdiuH,  Afpni , s.  v.)— IS. 
UtiroR,  4tb  mm  s.  v.) 

fiQ 


by  kings.    The  ivory  sceptre  (ebumcus  scipio**)  ol 
the  kings  of  Rome,  which  descended  to  tlie  con 
suls,  was  surmoonted  by  an  eagle.'*  ( Vid.  InniamJ 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  sovereigna  of  the  gods,  wm 
represented  with  a  sceptre." 
SCEUO-PHOROS  (muv^^opor).  (VU.  Hyran. 

TE8  )   


1.  (vir.,  120.)— a.  (Horn..  II.,  «»iii.,416.— .tw  hyl..  Alia."!-,  74 
-Hrrn.1..  I..  105.)— 3.  (Horn.,  II..  it..  IM,  IM.MA.SOSt  S7f , 
XVIII.,  M7.-ld.,Oil..ii..r, 80;  ui.,41S.>-4.  (M..Od..ai.,M.» 
-4.  (U.,|L|tii.,tl8:  »ii..a77;  «flii.,a06.)-«.  (Id.ih..  i ,  15. 
0«1.,  zi-M<-<Adi.,  Agm.,  nM.)— 7.  (X«n..  Cyr  -  ▼<<  •  >. « 17; 
Mil.,  1.  «M;  S,  »  15.) -8.  (Horn.,  11..  ii .  48, 100-IOT.)— a 
(Hand.,  vii.,  n.)— 10.  (Hom  ,  II.,  i.,  »4-«S».)-ll.  (Ham..  D., 
T1I..4I8;  X..  Stl.  3«8.)  -  H.  (11.  i..J4«;  i..,48.)-13.  (Orid 
Met.,  tii.,  aft4.)  — 14.  (1.,  178.— Fa«.,  »i..  38.)  -15.  (Val.  Man. 
i*-..  1. 1  A.)— la.  (Vin.,  JBa»ii.t  W.— Serr.,  rd  I  k.—  Iu«.,  « 
it^       Ocif.,  stWl.  S.)-17.  (Ovid,  U.  ce.i 
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'SCHI  NOS  (axlvof),  the  Piataehia  tolfjkM,  Or 
(he  lentisk  whudi  produces  niastich.' 

•SCHISTIJS  LAPIS  (<Txt<JTd(  Xi6oc).  «The 
Schiscus  lapis,"  says  Dr  Ntoorc.  "  by  tiurning  whidi, 
we  find  from  Diuscorides  and  Pliny,  that  hBmatite 
WM  aometimes  counterfeited,  was  probab^jr  an 
oduey  stone  of  a  slaty  structure,  whence  its  name 
(o:y«<rr6f,  '  split,'  •  cloven').  The  best  was  of  a 
somewhat  satrroii  colour,  friable,  lissile,  and  resem- 
bling in  structure  and  in  the  cohesion  of  its  layers 
tbe  fossil  salt  called  ammonis.'** 

♦SCIIOEN  ICLUS  (ff^oi vocAof),  a  species  of  bird, 
which  Schneider  says  has  been  referred  to  the  Em- 
hcuza  Schuciudut,  or  Reed  Sparrow.  This  Adams 
considers  a  very  doubtful  reference,  and  suggests 
the  MotaeiUa  onmiiMMea,  or  Reed  Wren.* 

SCHfENI'S  (o,  T/,  cr^oaoc).  an  Eic:>'ptian  and 
Persian  measure,  the  length  of  which  is  staleii  by 
Hcrmlotus*  at  60  stadia,  or  2  parasangs ;  by  Era- 
^oathenea  at  40  atadia,  and  by  others  at  32.* 
Strabo  and  Flmy  both  state  that  the  aehcenas  yaried 
in  (iifTerf-nt  parts  ofFiryiit  aiv!  Pt  rsia  •  The  schaj- 
nus  was  u.sed  especially  for  measuring  land.' 

•SCHCEiNUS  ((TjCMvof),  a  term  applied  to  several 
species  of  Ru$h.  "According  to  Sprengel,  the 
ifvCT^ouor  is  the  Junau  tteutus,  and  the  iio<r;fo»vof 
the  S'htiHus  marj.vcu.v,  in  whirh  oj)ini()n  he  is  .sup- 
ported by  Slackhouse.  Stephens  gives  nearly  the 
aame  account  of  the  Scluzni.  Sibthorp  makes  the 
axoivoc  'Acta  of  Dioscorides  t6  be  the  S.  Holotckanus, 
L  The  axoivov  uv6o(  is  the  most  important  of  this 
iritif  Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  'The  Schanauth  is 
Greek,  and  signifies  the  flower  of  a  reed,  which  is 
t'ae  best  part  of  that  plant.'  Dr.  Hill  also  says  of 
,t,  •  The  Schtrnanlh,  or  Junius  odoratns  of  the  shops, 
is  a  dried  stalk  of  a  plant  brought  to  us  from  .Arabia, 
sometimes  bare  and  naked,  sometimes  with  the 
leares  and  flowers  on  it,  or  with  more  or  less  re- 
maim  ofthem.*  Sprengel  gives  a  Tery  interesting 
description  of  this  reed  (which  lie  calls  Ajulmpvi'im 
Schtjcnanthut)  from  a  Specimen  which  be  got  from 
India  •» 

SCHOLA.   iVid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 
8CIABEI0N  rwundctov).   ( Kid.  Umbbacoi.om.) 
SCI.VDEPHORIA  (oxiodvfoyila).  (FmL  Htdbu- 

raoRLt.) 

♦SCIA'NA  (oKlava),  a  species  offish,  the  Sciana 
eorrhosa,  L.  It  is  also  called  osivop  and  ouviiuuov. 
According  to  Belon,  it  is  about  four  enbita  long, 
and  somelimcs  weight*  GO  Ronilelet  says  it  is 
so  like  the  Coracmus  that  the  one  is  often  sold  for 
the  other  in  Hume.* 

•SCILLA  ((7K(7.Aa),  a  bulbous-rooted  nhint,  the 
Sea  Onion  or  Squill.  "  Tlie  oKtXXa  of  Dtoecorides 
is  without  doubt,"  says  .\dam8,  "the  SciUa  muri- 
tinuit  or  Squill.  Tlie  OKiO^a  'Eirtfuvtdeia  of  Theo- 
phraatua  was  most  probably  the  Sdtta  JfaJwa,  aa 
Stackhouse  sutrfxe.sts  "  The  SctUa  mariiima,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorp,  abounds  in  the  island  ol  Zante. 
It  is  an  object  ol  commerce,  and  is  exported  to 
Holiapjl  and  England.  A  sequin  for  1000  roots  is 
paid  for  oollectnig  them.  It  is  called  SmuXXa  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  made  into  paste  with  honey 
for  the  asthma,  or  applied  in  cataplasms  to  the 
jmnts  afTeeted  with  rheumatic  pains.** 

SCIOTHE  AICUM.  {Vid.  HoaoLoeiOM,  p.  609.) 

fiCrPIO.  (mScamvH.) 

*8CIU'RUS  (oKioepor).  the  SquiiM  or  Sentnu 

1.  (TiMoplir..  ir.P^it.,!.— Dionor.,  i.,  181.  — Aduw,  Ap- 
ynd.,  •.  T.)— 9  (fHoae.,  V^  US.—  Hoare't  Ancient  Miacfal.,  p. 

Ml.  —  Adams,  Appeml.,  ».  t.)  —  3.  (Arr»!o«..  H.  A.,  riii.,  5. — 
Alws.  Ap(>eiitl.,  i.  V.)— 4.  (11.,  6  (Hlin.,  II.  N.,  xii.,  30; 

T..  10.)  13.  iSlrniK),  p.  b03.  —  I'liti.,  H  N.,  vi..  30.  — Compswe 
Athrii..  ui..  p.  12-2,  A.)  —  7.  (Hrr.nl.,  i..  Cfi.)  —8.  (Th^.phr,,  i.. 
ft;  U.,  8. — Unmor.,  i.,  |6  ;  i*.,  52.— A(l^iii».  Append.,  ».  v.)— 9. 
fArittot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,9.— j;iimn,  N.  A.,  u  ,  7.— AJam*,  ApwuJ., 
«.  ».)— 10.  (Th>^oi.hr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  7  j  ».—  Digwor.,  ii..  «».— 
*4tmt,  AppMxi.,  T.-.Waifsto^llcmin,  vol.  i.,  ^  Iftl  j 
8SH 


vulgaru.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  Aun  tbe  eu 
comstance  of  the  tail  aerving.  aa  it  were,  to  thai 
tlw  body  (eicid  and  o6pd).* 

•SCOL'OPAX  or  SCOLO  PAX  tjtoXoiro^  v 
oKoUtwa^,  probably  the  Scoloptx  nstieuis,  at 
Woodcock.  It  is  the  BeeasM  of  the  ItaUm.  Ite' 
tial  calla  it  the  "  RuMtka  perdix."* 

*SCOLOPENDRA  (oKoXowivSpa).  a  species  uT 
venomous  insect,  the  Centifiede,  Srolop-  vJra  m-  'n. 
tans,  L.,  or  some  of  the  kindred  speces.  The 
aKokowevdpa  xtpoata,  according  to  Adame.  is  ptofo^ 
ly  the  S.  mortuans,  or  Centipede  ;  thr  rr  ^aJ/nrrlz 
is  the  Aphrodite  acuUata.  "  Nicander,  "  sa«>'s  Adams, 
"calls  the  Izuid  Scolopendra  uu^iKuptj^,  from  :ts  ap- 
pearing to  have  two  heads.  Dr.  Clarke  coa^trms  tts 
ancient  character  of  being  extremely  venomoua.** 

•SCOLOPEN'DRION  {nKcXoT^rvSpiov),  a  species 
uf  fern  (otherwise  called  rroAvKodiav).    It  derives 

its  name  i  rom  the  raawnhlmcie  whidt  it  beara  to  the 

*SC0IX)P1A  (emlUMrra),  a  |dant ;  aeeofdiif  lo 

Stackhouse,  the  Scolopendra  tUclnca.* 

SCOLOPS  (oKofjjf).    ( V,d.  Cbox.) 

*8C0L'YMUS  {oKoXvfio^),  probabfy  the  > 
Hi*p»mat»t  or  Spanish  CardoiHia.* 

*SCOMBROS  (OKOf^tpoc),  the  Seomher 
or  M.ickerel.  "  The  niinie  of  mackerel  {maMtelliu) 
is  found  in  .\lbertus  Magnus,  and  in  Amaud  da 
Villeneuve.  Authors  are  not  agreed <MWM«*mi«g  iia 
etymology.  Some  derive  it  from  maculariua  or 
nuxeulariotus,  in  consequence  of  its  spots ;  others 
from  fiaKd/Hoi,  on  account  of  its  goodness.  Bat 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  word  oaed  at  all  timea 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  north  ahonld  be  derived 
from  any  southern  language,  more  particularly  as 
in  most  of  the  parts  of  the  south  tlus  word  is  so*, 
knuu  11  .Vmong  the  fish  which  the  ancients  wei% 
accustomed  to  Mlt,  there  were  aune  small  spe«ae% 
known  by  the  name  of  sewMlcr,  eoHoM,  and  drifSa, 
end  which  were  comprised  under  the  genen-  nan;f 
of  Laccrius.  There  is  eycry  reason  to  believe  itiui 
these  were  the  common  mackerel  and  its  a{>proxi- 
mating  species.  All  that  is  aaid  of  them  pcoiea 
that  they  were  eomnon  and  of  email  siae.  •CWias 

laccrtorum  minimi,'  says  Pliny.  LeucrtuM  was  tlNIi^ 
fore  evidently  a  name  common  to  many  species.*^ 

•SCOPS  (<7ic<i^  or  KwV)  "  It  appears  to  saus- 
factorib[  determined  that  thia  is  the  qieeies  of  owl 
called  Strh  Seopt  by  Ltnnena.** 

•SCORDIUM  (oKopdior),  the  Teucriurti  So-  l:urn. 
or  Water  Germander,  an  aquatic  plant.  It  derives 
ita  name  flrum  0K6p6o»  or  axopiMrf  on  acconnt  af 
its  strong  odour  of  garlic* 

•SCORODON  (aK0po6ov),  the  Allium  sativum,  or 
manured  Garlic.   {\'id  .\i.i.n  m  )  Stackhouse.  how- 
ever, prefers  the  AUtum  tcorodoprasum.  Stephens 
suggests  that  the  wild  garlic  should  be  called 
po^xopmhv,  and  not  l>^toaK6podov.** 

•SCORODOPR'ASON  (oKopodoTrpaaov).  "Some 
of  the  botanical  authorities,"  says  .Vdanl^,  •  lK>ld 
it  to  be  the  AtUum  Starodoprasum,  some  the  A  mm- 
peloprawm,  and  othen  the  A,  detcmdau.  I  prate 
the  first,  whieh  goto  tbe  name  of  ilal  feeaaOsIr  k 
French."" 

SCORPIO.    (Fi<i  ToKMt.vTOM.) 

*U.  [laopttioci,  the  Scorpion.   Ziufmoc  x* 
»  the  Land  Scorpion,  9f  whieh  Nioander, 

I.  Opirfu,  CfB.,  ii.,  M8.— AdaiM,  Appnd^    v.l^ft.  (Am 

tot.,  n.A.,  i«  , S.—AdwM,  Append., ».  ».>--S.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  .'^ 
7.  —  Adami,  Append..  ».  v.)  — 4.  (Donnegmn,  Lex.,  ».  *.)  — S 
(TJieophr..  H.P.,tii.,  II.— Adatn»,AppeDd.,»  t.)— S.  (Theophr. 
11.  P.,  vi.,  4.  —  Diotcor.,  111..  16.  —  Adam*,  Append  ,».  t.) — T 
(Ari&tiit.,  II.  A  ,  I".  —  iEliut,  N-  A..  xiT.,  1.—  Piin..  11  N., 
IX..  10.  —  Adaniii,  Append.,  ».  ».  —  OnfRth'i  Cun^r,  »o'  i ,  |k 
333  )— 8.  (Admm.  Append..  ■.  r.)  — 9.  (Dio«i<-<ir..  i.,  .  iJ*  - 
Aduni*,  Appcttd.,*  t.)— 10.  (Th«t>phr..  til,  4.— 1>  i  ,  ;  ISI 
— AdMU.  A|i|iMul.,  t.  v.>— U.  (DioKor.  u„  18S.  —  AdA»a»,  Ay 
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ADd  othei  ■.ncient  authors  desa  ibe  seveul  species. 
SprcDgel  remarks  lh»i  Psicand  t's  division  of  scor- 
pions had  be«Q  adopted  by  modern  naturalists. 
**  The  •earpioo,"  aajs  Wilkinsjo,  "  wm  among  the 
Egyptians  an  emUan  of  the  goddess  Selk,  thouf;h 
we  should  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  chosen  as 
a  type  of  the  £vd  Being.  ..llhan  mentions  scorui- 
008  of  Coptos,  which,  though  inflicting  a  deadly 
at^i^.  and  dreaded  by  the  people,  so  far  respected 
the  goddess  Isis,  who  was  particularly  worshipped 
yi  that  city,  that  women,  in  going  to  express  their 
grief  before  her,  walked  u  ith  bare  feet,  or  lay  upon 
the  ground,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  them." 
"  All  the  fables,"  says  Griffith,  "  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  brought  forfh.  during  a  series 
of  agt  s,  respecting  this  animal,  are  exhibited  at 
length  in  the  Natural  History  of  Plioy.  The  an- 
efettts,  however,  did  observe  that  it  ooapled,  and 
was  viviparous  ;  that  its  sting  was  pierced,  so  as  to 
give  pas.'jagn  tu  the  iM>ison,  and  that  this  poison  was 
white.  They  farther  remarked  that  the  females 
carried  their  young,  but  they  supposed  that  there 
was  hot  one  to  each  mother ;  that  this  had  escaiM  d 
by  stratagem  from  the  general  slaughter  whieh  she 
had  made  uf  her  posterity,  and  that  it  finally  aven- 
ged Its  brethren  by  devouring  the  author  of  its  life. 
According  to  others,  the  mother  became  the  prey 
of  her  own  family ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  voracity 
of  thcsp  animals  wah  fully  recogni.sed.  It  Is  proba- 
ble that  the  winged  scorpions,  whieii  excited  aston- 
lirimsent  llrom  their  aiie,  such  as  those  which  Me- 
gasthenes  informs  us  were  to  be  found  in  India,  are 
orthoptera  of  the  genus  PItatma,  or  spectrum  or  he- 
miptera  of  that  of  Ifepa  of  Linnseus  Pliny  informs 
US  that  the  Psylli  endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  Ita- 
ly the  scorpions  of  Africa,  but  that  their  attempts 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  distin^ui.shes  nine 
species,  oil  the  authority  of  Apollodoms.  Nicander, 
who  reckons  one  less,  gives  some  particular  details 
•n  the  subject,  but  is  guided  by  views  purely  medi- 
al.*** 

♦III.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Scnrpitna  pnrruf,  L,, 
called  in  Italian  Scrofantllo;  m  modern  Greek,  o«op- 
irtdt,  according  to  Belon  and  Coray.* 

*IV.  A  species  of  thorny  plant,  which  Anguillara, 
Sprengel,  and  Schneider  agree  in  regarding  as  the 
Spariium  Seorpius.  StacUKMne,however»inda  ob- 
jections to  this  opinion  * 

•SCORPIOEI'DES  (aKop:zioetdi(),  a  species  of 
plant,  which  Dodonsus  and  Sprengel  agree  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Scorpiuriu  tulcatus,  L.,  or  Scorpioides, 
Toumefort.* 

SCRIBE.  The  scribe  at  liomc  were  public  no- 
taries or  clerks  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public  accounts, 
copying  out  laws,  and  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  functionaries  of  the  state.  The  phrase 
**MTi]ftum  jwtai'*  was  used  to  denote  their  occu- 
pation. Being  very  nomerous.  they  were  divided 
UltO  companie.s  or  cla-sses  [Aecunct),  and  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  diflerent  magistrates,  whence  they 
were  named  qusstorii,  ledilicii,  or  pretorii,  from  the 
ofltoera  of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached  *  We 
abo  read  of  a  navalls  serih8,vriioae  occupation  was 
of  a  very  i.iferior  order.*  The  appointment  to  the 
uflice  of  a  scriba"  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  nominatio  of  a  magistrM^  or  purchased. 
Thus  Livy*  lellf  us  that  a  scriba  waa  apipointed  by 
\  qoBstor :  and  ve  meet  with  the  phrase  ''ieevnam 

).  (Spn-niT"-!,  Hitt.  dc  la  MpJ.— AduM,  App«ad.,  i.  *.— Wil- 
li n»>ir«  Mann,  owl  C^uttonu.  Ac,  voL  t.,  p.  jij.— nriffith'i  Cu- 
Till,  xiii.,  p.  494.  Ar.)— 2.  (Anitot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  17.  — Adams, 
Ap[»n>!.,  ».  ».)  — 3.  (Theojihr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13, 18.  —  Atloina,  Ap- 
fwnd.,  ■.  »,)— 4.  (Dioacor.,  I9S. — Adi»m«.  App'nd.,  t.  ».)— J. 
(Lit..  IX  .  4«.—0«U.,  ▼!.,».)  — 6.  (Cic.  <-  V,  rr  .  II.,  lu.,  "9;  c. 
Cat.,  IT.,  7 ;  Pro  Qarat., 4S.->Plin.,  H.  .N.,  im.,  1,  3.J  —7. 
(rMt«%a  V  Knidis.}-«L  (il,,ti.) 


^mfre,"  to  "  purchase  a  company,"  i  t  to  buy  < 
clerk's  place.  Horace,  for  instance,  bought  lur  him 
self  a  "  patent  place  aa  clerk  in  the  treasury"  (fo^ 
um  quatitrnm  swiparawi').  In  Cicero's  time,  ia> 
deed,  it  seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba 
or  public  clerk  l)y  purchi.^e,'  and,  consequently,  as 
freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eligible,  and  constitu- 
ted a  great  portion  of  the  public  clerks  at  KamB, 
the  office  was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  freqoenW 
ly  held  by  ingenui  or  freebom  citizens.  Cicero, 
however,  informs  us  that  the  scrihaj  formed  a  re 
spectable  class  of  men,  but  be  tlunks  u  necessary 
to  aaaign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  (Kipulat 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  reeonled  ol  the 
scribae  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  ot  ihe 
State.  Cn.  Flavins,  the  scribe  of  Appius  Claudius, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  enrole  aBdiie  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  fonns  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  e.vclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  {t>id.  Actio,  p.  17),  hut  the  return- 
ing officer  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till 
he  had  given  up  his  books  (tabulas  posuit)  and  lefl 
his  profession  •  The  private  secretaries  of  inrlivid- 
uals  were  called  Librarii,  and  sometimes  scnbae  ab 
epistolia.  In  ancient  times,  as  Featoa^  inftffma  oa, 
scriba  was  used  for  a  poet.' 

SCRIBO'NIA  LEX.   ( Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SCRI  NIUM.    (Vtd  Capsa  ) 

SCKIPLIIM    (Vid.  ScKVPvhvm.) 

SCRIPTA  DUO'DEGIM.   {Vtd.  Utboiicvl<.| 

SCRIPTU'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Roman  Republic  which  was  derived  from  letting  out 
Iho.'^n  pitrtions  of  the  aL'er  imhliriiis  which  werM  not 
or  cotild  not  Jbe  taken  into  cultivation  as  pasture* 
land.*  The  name  for  such  parte  of  the  ager  pahli 

cus  was  pascua  puhlica,  $altu$,  or  silrtf.  They  wef 
let  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vee 
tigalia :  and  the  persons  who  let  their  catilc  f,'raze 
on  such  public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  oi 
duty  to  the  paMieani,  which,  of  eoarae,  varied  ao- 
cording  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle 
which  they  kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this 
duty  amounted  is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue 
which  the  atate  derived  from  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  The  pobHc«ni  had  to  keep 
the  lists  of  the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle-  upon 
the  public  pastures,  together  with  the  numl)er  and 
quality  of  the  cattle.  From  this  registering  {sen- 
here)  the  duty  itself  was  called  teriptura,  the  public 
pasture-land  ai^fr  tcripturariut,*  and  the  publicani, 
or  their  agenl.s  who  rai.<ed  the  tax.  scripiurani. 
Cattle  not  registered  by  the  publicani  were  called 
pecuita  itueriptm^  and  those  who  sent  such  cattle 
upon  the  public  pasturewere  punished  according  to 
the  lex  Censoria,"and  the  cattle  were  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forleiteii  "  The  lex  Thoria'*di(l  away 
with  the  scriptura  in  Italy,  where  the  pubhc  oaa- 
tnres  were  very  numeroos  and  extensive,  espeemlly 
in  .\pi)Iia,"  and  the  lands  themselves  were  now  sold 
or  distributed.  In  the  provinces,  where  tiie  [tublic 
pastures  were  also  let  out  m  the  same  manner,'*  the 
practice  continoed  until  ttie  time  of  the  lilmpire,  but 
afterward  the  scHptora  is  no  longer  mentioined." 

SCRTI'Pn.T'M,  or,  more  propcrlv.  Scripclum  oi 
ScsiPLUM  (ypdfifia),  the  smallest  denomination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans.  It  waa  the  Mlh  part 


I.  (Tatn'a  Hormc«,ed.  i.,  p.  58.)— 5.  (Cic,  II.,  iii  ,  c.  Vcrr.,  T9.1 
—3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xin.,  27.)— 4.  (I.  c.)— 3.  (Orll.,  I.  c.)-0.  (t. 
».)  -7.  (Emnli,  Cla».  Cic,  •.  v.  —  GAtlling,  Gt»ch.  <lri  Mva. 
Staalt*.,  p.  374.)  —8.  (Vhto,  Do  Linf.  L«t  ,  iv..  p.  10,  Bip. — 
Fcstui,  «.  V.  Sultum.) — 9,  (Festus,  t.  t.  Scri|<Hiranu»  a^er.)  — 
10.  (Vnrro.  Ue  Re  Rmt  .  ii.,  1.)  —  1 1.  (I'Uut  .  True,  i.,  8,  4a, 
A-c.)— 13.  (AppiM.  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  S7.^io..  Bmt.,  W  )— 13 
(Varro,  De  Re  Rut-.  1.  c— Liv.,mix.,a9.)— 14.  (Cie.,e.  Vm, 
II.,  iu,  iiFnUf.  MmL  a :  ad  Ftai.,  siH-  85,--PljBn  n.  N 
six..  lS.)--Ift.  (ComnNiabnlkr,  IItat.orfaM,iy.,pb  la^As 
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SCULPrURA 


SCUTL'M. 


Of  tho  Uncia,  or  the  388th  of  the  Libra,  and  there- 
km  S18-06  gnint  BogUili,  wMdi  it  aboat  tbe  ar- 
enge  weight  of  the  acrapiilar  aurai  atill  in  esia^ 
anee.  {Vid  AnRcu ) 

As  a  square  mfasuro,  it  was  the  smallest  division 
of  Uw  jogenini,  which  contained  288  scrupula.  ( Vid. 
3vmnom.)  Plhy^  aaes  the  word  to  denote  small 
divismns  of  a  dpiu^ree.  It  seems,  in  fhct,  to  be  ap- 
pliculjk'  t(j  any  measure. 

Though  llu-  serupuluni  was  ilic  smallest  weiglit 
in  common  u.so,  we  find  divisions  of  it  sumetimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obolus  of  a  scruple,  the  temi- 
oboius  =i  of  an  obelus,  and  the  tiliqiia  =|d  of  an 
obolus,  =:|th  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  tbe  weight  of  a  certain  number 
of  seeds.' 

**  Semioboli  duplum  est  oMua,  quern  jtondere  duflo 
Griiiiirna  riKtint,  ncnplum  no.stn  dune  priortt, 
Semina  sex  du  tUiaui*  lalitantta  curvu 
AUriimmt  scriplo,  UnHtte  grana  bu  oeto^ 
AfU  latidem  nkla»  mmurmtt  tritiuM  bamot 

SCULPTU'RA  iykufi)  properly  means  the  art 
of  eagniviag  igniw  upon  metal,  stone,  wood,  and 
similar  materials,  bat  Is  sometlnies  improperiy  ap- 
plied by  modern  writers  to  the  statuary  art,  which 
is  explained  in  a  separate  article.  (  Vtd.  Statiury  ) 
There  are  two  different  forma  of  the  word,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  viz.,  $eedpo,  tcalptura,  and  sculpo, 
weulplura  (in  Greek  yAidw  and  yUfu).  The  gen- 
eral  opinion  is,  that  hoih  sra!f:o  ami  .sculpo.  their 
derivatives,  signify  the  name  thing,  only  ditferent  in 
degree  of  perCection,  SO  that  acalptura  would  signify 
a  coarse  or  rude,  tadptura  an  elaborate  and  pwfect 
engraving.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  upon  tbe 
following  passages:  Horat.,  Sat ,  ii ,  3,  22. — Ovid, 
Met.,  X.,  248. — Vilruv,,  iv.,  6.»  Others,  again,  l)e- 
'eve  that  tcalpo  {y7ju^)  signifies  to  cut  figures  into 
the  material  (intaglio),  and  «eti/M  (yAvew )  to  produce 
raised  figures,  asin  cameos,  sot  it  is  Tery  doubt- 
fa\  whether  the  ancients  tbemsdves  mads  or  ob- 
served such  a  distmctiun. 

It  may  he  e.xfH  iJieiit,  how  ever,  in  ac(-ori!;ince  with 
this  disiiuction,  to  divide  scuiptura  into  two  depart- 
menis :  1.  The  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the  mate- 
rial (intaglios),  which  was  chiefly  applied  to  produ- 
cing seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints  ;  and,  3.  The 
art  of  i)rii(lu(-in<:  raised  ti<:u]e.s  (cameosX  Which 
served  lur  ilie  most  part  as  ornaments. 

IImi  former  of  these  two  brandies  was  mnob 
more  extensively  practised  among  tbe  anoienta  than 
in  modern  limes,  which  arose  chiefly  Tttm  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a  seal-ring. 
(I^t^.  HiNos.)  Tbe  first  engravings  in  metal  or 
atones  which  served  as  sssis,  %rai<s  riu|ito  uid  rade 
signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes  merely  con- 
sisting of  a  round  or  square  hole.*  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional 
forms,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introdu- 
ced, until  at  last,  about  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles, this,  like  tbe  other  branches  of  the  fine  aits, 
had  completed  its  fines  and  unrestrained  career  of  de- 
velopment, and  wa.s  earned  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecuti  >n,  the  worics  of  tbe  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  d».  But  liew  ofUienamesof 
the  artists  who  excelled  in  thte  art  have  comedown 
to  us.  Some  intaglios,  a.s  well  as  cameos,  have  a 
name  engraved  u\yon  them,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  more 
proitablc  that  such  arc  the  names  of  the  owners 
rather  than  those  of  tbe  artists.  Tbe  first  artist 
who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is  Tbso- 

I.  (H.  N..  II..  :  )-3.  (RlMm.  FuB.,  D«  Pood.,  v., 9. 

(r>>mpnr«  l)ia  r.<iiimFQUU]n  OM  ISSL,  Odk.,  li[)-4.  <lHfSr, 

Suji*lf«Kh>cht«.  1 ,  10.) 


doTus,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  Samian  wh  j  jogia 
ved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Polyemtes  ■  The  meei 

celebrated  among  them  was.  Pyrgoteles,  who  cngrs- 
ved  the  seal-rings  for  .Alexander  the  Oreat.'  The 
art  continued  for  a  long  time  aQer  Pyr','"it  ii  .s  m  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  applied  ahont  this  poriod  to  ornamental  worhs; 
fbr  several  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  other 
wealthy  persons  adopted  the  custom,  which  was 
and  is  still  very  prevalent  in  the  East,  of  adomm;; 
their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  craters,  candeiahras, 
and  the  like,  with  precious  stones,  on  which  mted 
figures  (cameos)  were  worked.*  Among  the  same 
class  of  ornamental  works  we  may  reckon  sndi 
vessels  and  p.itera*  as  consisted  of  one  stone.  up<"in 
which  there  was  in  many  cases  a  whole  series  of 
raised  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanshipi* 
Respecting  tbe  various  precious  and  other  stones 
which  the  ancient  artists  used  ui  these  works,  see 
Muller.* 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  tif  wort- 
ing  In  precious  stones,  we  only  know  ihc  following 
particulars.  Tbe  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
politer,  and  received  either  a  pisne  or  convex  snr> 
face ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  t!te 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal.  The  sculp- 
tor himself  used  iron  or  steel  instnunents  moistCB* 
e^i  with  oU,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  framed 
in  iron.  Tliese  metal  instrmnents  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.*  Tlie  stones  which  wer^ 
destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as  well  as  thode 
which  were  to  he  inlaid  in  gold  or  silver  vessels, 
then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  into 
those  of  the  goldsmith  («aNKikrnw,  eoe^onisr). 

Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  and  cameos  are 
still  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  are  described  in  numerous  works.  For  the  »• 
erature  of  the  subject,  see  MiiUer.* 

SKYPIA  AIKH  (emvpfa  iUxii)  is  thus  explained  by 

Pollux  :  iKVfiiav  ftKrjv  bvoftu'^mntv  o't  KufK^oAidaaKO- 
Aot  T^v  Tpii^tlnv  ni  ytif)  tpvyoAinovvrrr  laKrjTrrovTO  !if 
Xicvpny  fj  f(f  .\r'/Uvov  uToAi/ufh'.     l\y  Tpa\tla  Sikti  is 

meant  one  beset  with  difficulties,  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff had  to  eneeonter  every  sort  of  tridtery  and  eva- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  On  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  both  partu  s  were  required  to  Im-  pn  ^ent 
in  court,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  against  him,  unless  be  hmi 
some  good  excuse  to  off^r,  snch  ss  illness  or  inevi* 
table  absence  abroad  Cause  was  shown  by  sonw? 
friend  on  his  behalf,  supportcl  by  an  affidavit  called 
i-u(ioaia,  in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  al- 
lowed to  put  in  a  counter-affidavit  (uvA^njyiovto), 
and  the  oottit  decided  whether  the  eieose  was  va^ 
id.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  practice  with  pei^ 
sons  who  wished  to  pot  ofl''  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pre- 
tend that  y  had  none  to  some  i~I.ind  m  the  .Cgesn 
Sea,  cither  on  business  or  on  the  public  service ; 
and  the  isles  of  8eynis(oneof  the  Cyclades).  Lem- 
nos,  and  Imbrus  were  particularly  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  therefore 
nicknamed  Lemniaiis  and  Imbrians.* 

SCYTHES  {OKveai).    { Vtd.  Desiobioi.) 

SCUTUM  (^eufX  the  Roman  shield  worn  by 
the  heavy-armed  in^ntry,  instead  of  being  round 
like  the  Greek  CtiPKes,  was  adapted  to  the  form  of 
the  human  body  by  being  made  either  oval  ..r  of  the 
shape  of  a  door  (i^vpa),  which  it  also  resembled  m 
i)eing  made  of  wood  or  widterworfc.  and  ftoB  whish, 
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1.  (Herod.,  1H„  4l.>-t.  ,  . .„ 

(Atbca.,  XI..  p.  781.— Cic.  c.  VsiKi,  ItJhr. 
n,  Mithr.,  lis.— Cir.,  I.  c— fUs.,  B.Ifn  mvn., a.>— 9.  (ar 
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con9€<juenti)  'is  Greek  name  waa  lU'iivod  Two 
of  Its  loniis  are  shown  in  the  wouilcul  at  page 
riuu  whiHi  is  here  exhibited  ia  also  of  fre- 


quent occurrence,  and  is  given  oti  the  sume  authori- 
%y  :  in  this  case  the  shield  is  curved,  so  as  in  part 
to  cacircle  the  body.  The  tenns  clipeus  and  tcutum 
are  often  confounded ;  hot  that  they  properly  deno- 
ted different  kinds  of  shields  is  manifest  from  the 
passages  of  Livy  and  other  authors  which  are  quo- 
ted in  p.  103,  269.  In  like  manner,  Plutarch  dis- 
tingiiishes  the  Roman  ^peo^  from  the  Greek  ionif 
in  his  Life  of  Titos  Flaminius.'  In  Eph.,  ▼{.,  16, 
St.  Paul  uses  the  term  ^vpto^  rather  th.in  do-i,^  or 
oa«5c.  because  he  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  {Vid.  Abma,  p.  06.*)  The«e  Ro- 
man shields  are  called  *euta  Imea  ;*  ^vpeov^  tirift^ 
«f»f  *  Polybius'  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
by  2;.  The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  shoulder. 

•SCTL1UM  (mdStiov),  a  speeiea  of  Shark,  proba- 
tly  the  Squalus  canieula,  or  Bounce.* 

SOYTALE  (ffirvrdAjj),  I.  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing,  by  which  the  Spartan 
ephora  comronnicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
wten  abroad.'  When  a  king  or  general  left  Sparta, 
the  ephors  eave  to  .lim  a  staff  of  a  definite  length 
and  thickness,  and  retained  for  themselves  another 
of  piwrfaely  the  same  size.  When  they  had  any 
oomauniieaiion  to  make  to  hUiit  thej  out  the  mate- 
rial upon  whieh  thejr  Intended  to  write  into  the 
ihape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it  round  their  staff, 
and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  message  which  they  had 
to  send  to  hiin.  When  the  strip  of  writing  material 
was  taken  from  the  staff,  nothing  hot  single  letten 
appeared,  and  in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the 
general,  who,  aflrr  having  wound  it  around  his  staff, 
was  able  tu  read  the  communication.  This  rude 
and  imperfieet  mode  of  sending  a  secret  message 
must  have  come  down  from  early  times,  although 
no  instance  of  it  is  recorded  preTioas  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias.*  In  later  times,  the  Spartans  used  the 
acytale  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through  which 
Ihey  sent  their  eoummnda  to  attbjeet  and  allied 
iDwna.* 

♦II.  (IkvtiD.ti),  the  Blue-bellied  Snake.  "  From 
Nicander's  description  of  the  scyialc,"  says  Adams, 
"  it  ia  dear  that  it  nearly  resembled  the  amphisbc- 
•3.  In  the  Lathi  tranabtion  of  ATleenna  it  la  ren- 
d'jred  tiseculus.  Avicenna  says  it  resembles  the 
amphisbtena  both  in  form  and  in  the  effects  of  its 
ating.  Hence  Spmiiel  refers  the  aqrtale  to  the 

1.  (p.  MS,  ad.  Suph.)— a.  (JoMuhut,  M  footed  inp.  TIB,  trt. 
PaaoPLUU— fkvaa,iii.,  10.)--a.  (Vtig.,  Ma.,  viU.,  Mt.'— Ovid, 
PlHt.,«i.,«n.)— 4.  (JdMdi.,Aiit.  JBd.,«Hi..7,tl)— 9.  (Ti.. 
t!.)--e.  (ATi«i>t..  H  A-,  Ift.— Oppian,  Hal.,  1.— Adamt.  Ap- 
p«»d.,  ■  T.)— 7.  (Pint..  Ljtaiui.,  IV.— Schol.ad  Thuryd..!.,  131. 
— aiilM,  1.  V.)— a.  (Cora.  N«n .  Pans.,  t.)— 9.  (Xtn.,  Uv'l.,  v.. 


Angruu  eriox,  a  serpent  which  differs  in  length  on^ 
from  the  Anguis/ragilu,  or  Blmdwonn."' 

SE'CTIO.  "  ThMe  are  called  secto*^  who  bu| 
property  pmUke.**'  Property  was  said  to  he  aoU 
publice  (PCMire  publiee)  when  a  man's  property  was 
sold  by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  coudenuiatiu, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  state  of 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had 
improperly  appropriated,  or  in  eonseqoenee  of  u 
proscriptio  '  .Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man'.s  property 
was  a  sectio  ;*  and  sometimes  the  thuigs  sold  were 
eollad  sectio.*  The  sale  was  effected  tj  the  pn»< 
tor  giving  lo  the  ^ oastors  the  bononun  poaaeeaie^ 
in  lefhrence  to  which  the  phraae  **  bow  fuNiee  po$' 
nderi'^  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  snb  hasta, 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gaius  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  paa> 
sage.*  The  sector  was  entitled  to  the  interdictnm 
sectorium  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  property  hui  he  look  the  property  with  all  its 
liabilities.  An  hereditas  that  had  fallen  to  the  fiscut 
was  sold  in  this  way,  and  the  aeetor  acquired  the 
hereditatis  petitio. 

SECTOR.    (Fid  Sectjo.) 

SF.CTO'RIUM  INTERDICTUM.  {Vid.  Iwm 
DICTUM,  p.  543;  Sectio.) 

SECITRIS.  dim.  SECURIGULA  {i&vn,  wtXiKvt) 
an  Axe  or  Hatchet.  The  axe  was  either  made  with 
a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head  on  each  side 
of  the  hall,  the  latter  kind  being  denominated  bijicyi- 
nia  {ntXinvg  iioHfOff  or  iftfioT^io^}.  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  inacnunent  of  cooatant  uae  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  earliest  weapt)ns  of  at- 
tack,' a  ronstituent  portion  of  the  Roman  fasces, 
and  a  part  of  the  apparetoa  when  animala  were 
slain  in  aaeriflee,  we  find  it  contliradly  reenrring 
under  a  great  variety  of  funns  upon  coins,  gems, 
and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  wooilcut  lo  the  article  Scep- 
TRiTM,  the  young  Ascanius  holds  a  battle-axe  in  his 
band.  Also  real  axe-heada,  holh  of  atone  and  met* 
al,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  oolleetiona  of  antiquitiea. 
Besides  being  made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more 
rarely  of  silver,**  axe-heads  hava  from  the  earliest 
times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of  stone. 
They  are  oAen  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are 
arranged  in  oar  muaeuma  ti^her  with  chiaels,  both 
of  stone  andoflMOBi^ondertheiiameofcslfc.  (FmL 

DOLABBA.) 

The  prendent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of  hat 
tie  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions,"  whose  troops  are  therefore  called  securigera 
ea/frrtr.'*  .\s  n.«ual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom 
propagating  itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
bipennis  and  the  spear  were  the  ehief  weapona  of 
the  Franks." 

In  preparing  for  a  conflict,  the  metallic  axe  was 
sharpened  with  a  whetatone  {nMgunt  tn  cote  asm 
«*>•). 

SECUTO'RES.   (Vid.  GLAOiAToaas,  p  477.) 

SEISA'CHTHEIA  {aeiaux^t  n),  a  dishiirdening 
ordinance,  was  the  first  and  prf  linimary  .^lep  in  the 
legislation  of  Solon  '*  The  real  nature  of  this  meas- 
ure was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancienta 
themadTee ;  fbr.  while  aomewtate  tiiat  Solon  there> 
by  cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  a.s  a  mer* 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  from  the  va 
rious  accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians,  y 

  — ■ 

1.  (Adain».  Ai>;<«nd.,  i.  ».)— 8.  (Gain*,  ir.,  140.— Featua,  a.  r 
Sectorf  1.)  — 3.  (Lir.,  xaxviii.,  60.— Cic  IB  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  tO.)— 4 
(Cir.,  Pro  S.  Rov;.  Amt-T  .  Zn,  43.  df.)-*.  (Tuit,  BMy  L,aiL| 
—6.  (Ml.,  M.— Compare  Varm,  IH  1t»  Rut^  ii.,  10,  a.  4. — 1W 
cit.,  UMt.«intO.)  — 7.  (Gaiuv  it.,  I4«.)— 8.  (Agathiaa,  Hwt. 
ii.,  9,  o.  Tf,  74.)— ».  (Horn.,  11.,  xr.,  711.  — Saal.,  Call*,  18.)- 
10.  (Virjf.,  Mn.,  307.— Wilkinaon't  Man.  and  C\ut.  "f  E?ypi 
I.,  p.  m.)  —  11.  (Curt..  111.,  4.)  —  H.  (Val.  Place.,  Ar«>»  ▼ 
lli)  —  It.  (Amthiaa,  1.  o.)  — 14.  (Viis.,  Ma ,  vii..  OST.)-  1ft 
(FlM.,SaL,M^-Di«.lMi*  •  41.) 

Ml 
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Ifl  oe  oleat  (bat  the  mta&xIBeia  consisted  of 
<lMr  dfaKiiel  neamnee.  The  first  of  these  was  (he 

reduciion  of  the  rate  ofintereat;  and  if  this  was,  as 
it  apjM-ars,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally,  in  many 
casc^,  \vip«"  otT  a  coiisHlt  rable  [lart  nfthr  ilftit  Thf 
second  part  of  the  measure  consisted  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  sUtrer  coinage,  that  Ut  Solon 
made  73  old  drnrlmias  to  be  worth  100  new  ones  ; 
so  that  the  debtor,  in  paving  ofT  his  debt,  gained 
allirr  riKirc  than  ime  fiiurth.  Bockh'  supixises  that 
it  was  Solon's  intention  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  coinage  only  tqr  one  Ibmrth,  that  is,  to  make  75 
old  drachmas  equal  to  100  new  ones,  bat  that  the 
new  coin  proved  to  be  lighter  than  he  had  expected. 
The  third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mort- 
gaged lands  from  their  encumbrances,  and  the  res- 
toration of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  pro|>erty. 
How  tbu  was  effected  is  not  clear.  J^asUy,  -Solun 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right 
to  the  person  of  his  insolvent  df  btor,  and  he  restored 
to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  been  enslaved  for 
debt. 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effect,  gave 
general  satisfaction,  for  it  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  npoti  thf  poor  without  depriving  the  rich 
of  too  much,  i!i<l  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thantafUness  Ijv  a  pohhc  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
otttt&jfitia,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legislate  fur 
them  with  unlimited  (lower.* 

♦SELI'.NON  ((7(  AfVfn)  "  I  agree  with  .Sprengel." 
«ays  .\datn:j,  *-  in  thinking  this  the  Amum  Fctroteli- 
non,  or  Curled  i'arstey.  although  StacUKNMe  be 
doubtful.  Ludotricua  Nooniiia  oometl^  nmarks 
that  it  onght  not  to  be  emilhnnded  with  the  Ptiroit- 
Itnon  of  the  ancients,  or  Macedonian  Parsley 

SELLA.  The  seneral  term  for  a  seal  or  chair  of 
•ay  deaeription.  The  varietian  moat  deeenriog  of 
Doaoeare: 

I.  SatLA  Goaeus,  the  chair  of  state.  Curuli*  ia 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  cnrrut  ;*  but  it 
nore  jprobably  contains  the  same  root  as  cuna, 
which  la  alao  found  in  Qutntes,  curiatet,  the  Greek 
a^Mcr,  «o{o««(.  du:.  (Kid.  CoiunA,  p.  206.)  The 
sella  cnniiis  is  said  to  havelieen  used  at  Rome  from 
a  v«'ry  r< mote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  ptjwer 
(hence  "cuiuii  regia  sella  adurnavit"*),  having  been 
imported,  along  with  various  other  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, from  Etrurie,*  according  to  one  account  by 
TtUlos  Hostiltus according  to  another  by  the  el- 
der Tarquinius  ;•  while  Silms  iiaines  Vetiilonii  as 
the  city  from  which  it  was  Diiineilialely  derived.* 
Under  the  Uepublic,  the  right  oi  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  curule  adiles, 
and  oenaora;**  to  the  flamen  dlalia**  (vuL  Fiohbn)  ; 
to  the  dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to 
aet  under  lumsclf,  as  the  mat.nsler  cqmlum,  vnce  he 
night  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistracieji  with- 
in himself."  AAer  the  downfall  of  the  constituiion, 
it  waa  assigned  to  the  emperors  abo,  or  to  their 
•tatoea  in  their  absence  to  the  augustales,'*  and 
perhaps  to  the  pra>fectus  itrbi.'*  It  was  displayed 
upon  all  great  public  (K^casions,  especially  in  the 
Circus  and  theatre,'*  sometimes  even  after  the 
death  of  the  pefaoo  do  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark 
of  apeoial  hoooor  beatowed  on  Marec]la8»  Geiman- 

\  (.Si..«l«h.,  i.,  p.  17.)— «.  (Plot.,  SoL,  M.— Comp«rf  Suulai, 
flMfch.  EiTiB.  Hmm^  t.— Cw.,  D«  IwpiAl.,  iJ.,  34.  —  Wach- 
tnath.  Hell.  Alt.,  f^  L,  ».  tlV.)  —  I.  (Diomot.,  07.— Hmo- 

Smt.,  It.  P..  j.,  fl.  — idUM,  Apprad..  •.▼.)— 4.  (Aal.  Odl., 
,  18.-  F<«tQj.  (.  T.  CanilM.— fcrrittc  ad  Viiv.,  JEk,  si.,  3M. 
-Iwd..  II..  II.  tUf.,  I.. «.)-«.  (Li*.,  i.,&>— 7.  (Mft- 

«rob..  Sat,.  I  .  f,.)—t^.  (FW.,  1.,  5  )-«.  {riii.,  487.)—  10.  <Lj»., 
u.,  54;  \n.,  1  ;  u.,<fi.  T..T;  il  .  43.  —  Aul.  G«ll.,  9,  Ac.) 
—II.  (Lit.,  I.,  20,  xx.li.,  8.)  — 12.  (Dion  Caw.,  xliii.,  48.— Lit., 
rt.^81.— Fe«tui,  ■.  V.  Sellwcunih*  )  — 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  M. 
— Bict.,  n.,  M.— S«rviu»,  1.  c.)  -14.  (Tacu.,  Ado.,  li.,  83.)— 15. 
(8paiiheiin,  Dc  Prmt.  et  Uiu  Nunu«in.,  z..  3,  k  1.)  —  10.  (Liv., 
i..  tl  -SuelMX..  Ocuv.,  43.— Dion  Caa*..  Iviii..  4.) 
WIS 


icus,  and  Fertmax and  it  wa«  the  seat  of  thi 
praetor  when  lie  administered  jietlr  e.*  In  the  paw* 

inces  it  was  ass'imed  by  inferior  magistrate*  whrr 
they  exercised  proconsular  cr  prop.B-torian  auttn  rh 
ty,  as  we  infer  rrorii  its  appearing  along  with  fa>cf  • 

I  on  a  coin  of  the  Gens  piipia,  struck  at  r^icca,  m 
Dithynia,  and  bearing  X\.z  name  AVAOr.  IlOvniOC 

j  TAMIAC  We  find  i»  -ycasionally  exhibited  on  th» 
medals  of  foreign  nionarchs  likewise,  un  those  oi 
.\riobaraane8  II.  ol  Cappadocia,  for  it  was  the  prac 
tice  of  the  Ilomana  to  present  a  curule  riioir,  si 
iTwy  aeeplre.  a  toga  prvtexta,  and  such  jke  oraa- 
menta,  as  tokens  of  respect  and  conhdenrc  to  those 
rulers  whose  friendship  they  desired  to  cultivate* 

TIm'  sella  ( nrulis  appears  from  the  first  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  is  cotnmoBly 
indicated  by  such  expressions  as  cunileeburg  Nwmdm 
fculpttle  dtnttt  ojmt ;  and  iAc^avraof  i^i^pof  ;•  at  a 
later  period  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  conse- 
(piently  we  find  AtOji'irr  irtxpvoovf,  »9poiot^  »r:rc- 
Xptoov(,  Tov  6i^pvv  Tov  Ktxp^<Jufiivov,  recurring  coo 
stantly  in  Dion  Cassius,  who  frequently,  however 
employs  the  simple  form  ii^i  apxiKoi.  In  .«'hap<? 
it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  closely  re«>nibling 
a  common  foldiii):  { p\ir,it\' .s)  iMiiip-siooI  w  uli  crooL 
ed  legs.  These  <:,ive  rise  to  the  name  uys.v'*j>- 
Tot'f  6i^po(,  fouriii  Ml  I'lutarch  ;•  they  strongly  re> 
mind  us  of  elephant's  teetb,  which  they  may  bsva 
been  intended  to  imitate,  and  the  Emperor  Aureliaa 
pro(x)sed  to  constnict  one  in  which  eaohlbokwaalO 
consist  of  an  enormous  tusk  entire.* 

The  finrm  of  the  sella  curulis,  as  it  is  commoaiy 
represented  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  familiea, 
is  given  in  p.  481.  In  the  following  cut  arc  repre- 
sented two  pairs  of  bronze  legs  belonging  to  a  sdia 
curulis  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  >iaples,'  and  a 
aeila  eondia  copied  fran  tbo  Vatican  coloetioa. 


II.  BisBLLiOM.  The  word  is  found  in  no  < 
cal  author  except  Varro.*  according  to  whom  !t 
means  a  seat  large  enough  to  contain  two  {>in>uDs 
We  learn  from  various  inscriptions  that  the  right 
of  using  a  seat  of  this  kind  upon  public  occasioaa 
was  granted  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  disiingiiished 
persons  by  the  magistrates  and  people  in  proTinctsl 
towns.  The-e  are  examples  of  this  m  an  inscrip- 
tion Imind  at  /isa,  which  called  forth  the  long,  learn- 
ed, rambling  dissertation  ol  Chiroentelli,*  and  in 
two  others  found  at  Fompeii.'*  In  another  inaeri»^ 
tion  we  have  Disklliatcs  Honok  in  another/* 
containing  the  roU  of  an  incorporation  of  carpenters* 
one  of  the  ofltea4»earen  ia  atyied  Collbs.  I.  Basaao 


learids 


t* 


1.  (Dion  Caai.,  Uii.,  30;  Iniv.,  4.  —  Ttcil.,  Ano.,  i.,  O  «a4 
Comnrat.  of  L<pa.  — 9puhtiB, 4  l.)~a.  (Cie.  is  Vet;, 
II..  ii.,  38.-VaL  Max..  iii..  S,  I.— TVit.,  Am..  i.,TB.  —  Mat. 

xi  .Oe.  IS.)— 3.  (Lir..  xix  ,  II  ;  ibi  .  14  —  Pi.Iyb  ,  Eic.  L*tf. 
cixi. — Cic.  a<l  Fatn..  iv  ,  '2.  —  S|  imhi  jin,  Ih..  x.,  4.)  —  4.  (nor., 
Ep.,  I.,  6,  S3.  —  Odd,  rx  Punt.,  ir.,  <J,  ST.)  —  5.  (Manua,  5.)— 4 
(>opi«c,  Firm..  3  )— 7.  (Mun.  IJ«iH'.,  V"l.  vj.,  uv.  JS.)— 8.  (Lin* 
Lat.,  ».,  I2H,  ril.  Mu  !rr  1  —  y  (Gr«T..  The».  Antrtj.  Roai..  vol 
VII..  p.  2(i30.i-|i'  lOrrlli.  Iiufnp..  a.  4048,  4044  >— II.  lOivUi 
4041.)— IS.  (Orclh.  4UM.>-  13.  (Coav«i«  Onlli.  40«a,  4047  « 
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Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
snd  thus  all  uncertaintj  with  r^ard  to  the  fom  of 
the  seat  has  been  lemoTed.  Om  of  tlUM  b  en- 
Crared  above.* 

ni.  Sella  OnTAToiiA*  or  Fbktosu,*  a  sedan 
used  both  in  town  and  country*  by  men*  as  well  as 
by  women*  {rRuliebns  selW).  It  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguisliod  iKiiii  tlie  Lectic.*,'  a  portable  bed  or 
•ofa,  in  whidi  tlie  peraoo  carried  lay  in  a  recumbent 
position,  whfle  the  mKs  was  a  portable  ehair  in 
which  the  occupant  sat  upright ;  but  they  are  some- 
times confounded,  as  by  Martial.*  It  dilTered  from 
the  cathedra  also,  but  in  what  the  difference  consist- 
ed it  ia  not  easy  to  determine.  ( Vid.  CATtisoaA.) 
The  Mttis  was  sometimes  entirely  open,  as  we  infer 
from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of 
Galba,"  but  more  frequently  shut  in.'-  Dion  Cas- 
aius'*  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employ rd  ilie  cov- 
ered sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Sueto- 
nius** and  by  himself'*  It  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  birn  introduced  untd  long  after  the  lectica 
was  common,  since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any 
aUnkm  to  it  untO  tlie.period  of  the  Lmpin'.  The 
aetlse  were  made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver,'*  or 
gold,"  according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  ilie  pro- 
prietor. They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  sup- 
port the  head  and  neek  (eenieaP'');  when  made 
loonqr, the ^ithet  litxa  was  applied  when  smaller 
than  usual,  they  were  termed  sellula:  the  motion 
was  so  easy  that  one  might  study  without  incon- 
venience,** while,  at  the  aame  time,  it  afforded 
IwthhAil  exercise.*' 

IV.  SELL.f.  of  different  kinds  are  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by  epi- 
thets which  servo  to  point  out  generally  the  purpo- 
ses  for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  we  read 
of  M0a  btUnearttt  settm  tmuoria,  «Wta  ebtteirieia, 
wcllct  familinrira  v  fx-rtuxir,  and  many  olher.s  Both 
Varro**  and  Festus"  have  preservt  d  the  word  $ch- 
fUMMtnm.  The  former  classes  it  along  with  stde$, 
•edile,  solium,  aeUct ;  the  latter  calls  them  sedtiui 
antiqvi  generis and  Amobius  includes  them  among 
common  articles  of  furniture.    No  hint,  however. 


1.  (Mui.  n«)iban.,  toI.  ii.,  Uv.  31.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Ner,  26.— 
Vitell.,  10. — Ammian.,  xiix.,S.) — 3.  (Crl.  Aurpli«n.,  i.,  S  ;  ii.,  1.) 
—  4.  (T«at.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  4.  —  Supt.,  Claud.,  25  )  —  5  (T«cit., 
Hi«,i.,U;  iii.,  W.— Jor.,  141.— Mart.,  ix.,  23.)— 6.  (T»- 
eit.,  Auk, »?.,  4.  — Jwr.,  i.,  IM.— W.,  S3S.)— 7.  (Sact., 
Othn,  e.)— 6.  (8a«t.,  Chad..  M.— Ifait..  x.,  10 ;  xi.,  98.— Sen- 
«a%ta«v.fiU  19.)— 0.  (iv.,9I.)-10.  (Hist.,  i.,  U,  *«.)  -  11. 
fJw«i..1».— Sort.,N«r.,».— VlMll.,  18 -Otho, «.)—«.  (U., 
^1—  13.  fO<-t«T.,  53.)— 14.  fxlTii.,  S3  ;  In.,  43.)—  15.  (Lamp., 
Banh  ,  -I  )  — IH.  (Claud.,  Honor.  Com.,  it.,  583.)— 17.  (Jut., 
tT/WI.  and  sell. J.)— It*.  (Soner.,  U<j  Con«t.,  14.)— 19.  (Tacit.. 
Hi»t.,  111.,  85.)— 20.  (Plin.,  Kj>.,  in..  5.)— 21.  (Sener.,  breT.  Tit., 
11.— OtUn,  D«  TummL  Val.,  vi.,  4.— Caliu  Ami,  1.  e.)— tt. 
fL.I..T..US,)-«.  ft  ) 


to  given  hy  any  of  these  authoiitiee  which  eonU  M 
us  to  coiyeetnie  the  shape,  nor  is  any  addixfonal 
light  thrown  upon  the  qoestion  by  Hyginus,  who 

tells  us,  when  describing  the  c-onsteuatione.  thai 
Cassiopeia  is  seated  "  m  nhquastTo." 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domeatio  paryoeea, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  has 
been  discovered  in  excavations,  or  are  seen  repnv 
soDied  in  ancient  fiteaooet.  The  iirat  cut  annend 

5?  


represents  a  bronze  one  from  the  Museum  at  Nh> 
pies  :*  the  second,  two  chaiOi  of  which  the  one  no 


the  right  hand  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  to 
ken  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.*   A  chair  of  a  very 
beautiful  form  is  given  in  the  Muj.  Bcrb.* 

V.  SsLtiE  Eql  estres     (  Klti.  Ephipficx.) 

SE'MATA.   (  Ytd.  Fumub,  p.  467.) 

SEMEIOTICA  (ri  ZinHn«mit^>,  one  of  the  five 
jiiirts  into  wtiirh,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
aiu  u  nta  divided  the  whole  science  of  medicine. 
(Vid.  jMkhki.na  )  The  more  ancient  name  for  this 
branch  of  medicine  waa  Dt^nostka  {to  iiayvuoTti- 
odv),  but  in  OaIen*a  time  the  more  common  name 
app<'ar3  to  have  been  Seinetoiica.  Its  particular 
province  was  the  studying  the  symptoms  of  diseas- 
es, so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  precise  nature,  and  ako  to  foretell  with  tol- 
erable aceniaey  their  probeble  termination.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  comprehending,  I.  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  accidents  and  history  of  tlie 
disease ;  II.  the  inspection  and  study  of  the  patient's 
actual  condition ;  and,  III.  the  prognosis  of  the  event 
of  his  illness.  As  perhaps  this  branch  of  medicine 
depend.-i  l»  i,s  on  tlic  slate  of  science,  ami  more  oi 
observation  and  natural  acuteoess  than  any  other 
this  is  the  part  in  which  the  aneienta  laboured  un> 
der  the  fewest  disadvantages,  and  approached  most 
nearly  to  ourselves.  They  seem  also  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  it,  and  ihcir  wri- 
tings on  this  subject  are  sldl  weU  worth  consulting. 
Its  neeo^y  w  insisted  on  by  Oalen  and  Alexander 
Trallianii.s  ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Arte, 
m  the  liippocrutic  collection,  seems  to  think  the 
knowing  ttie  nature  of  a  disease  almost  the  ^iaine  as 
curing  iL  There  are  so  many  anecdotes  of  the  skill 
and  aeoteness  of  the  ancients  hi  disgnoste  and  prog- 
nosis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking. 
That  of  Erasistratus  is  well  known,  who  discovers! 
that  the  secret  disease  of  which  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucos  Nieator,  was  dying,  waa  in  foa  no> 
thing  but  bfs  tove  for  hw  stepmother  Stratonice.' 

I.  (Mui.  B'jH).,  T(.l.  VI.,  taT.  28  )— a,  (Id.,  to),  xii..  tty.  3.)— 
3.  (voL  tniin  tav.  90.)— 4.  (Appiaii,  D«  Reb.  Syr..  59.  Ac— Pint.. 
r.,c.l8,p. WTi  Bsws^s.*  '|#w;i— Vui  .Mm.,  v.,TJ 
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Muiy  instances  are  recorded  of  Oalen's  extraonli- 
naiy  penetration,  insomuch  that  he  ventured  to  say 
that,  by  the  assistaWMi  of  the  Deity,  he  had  never 
been  wrong  in  his  prognosis.^  Aacl^Nades  ia  aaid 
to  have  gained  a  great  reputation  by  dneoTering  that 
a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  buried,  was  in  fact  alive  ;*  and 
aereral  ainnttar  inataoces  are  upon  record.  It  must 
aoli  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  natural  acute> 
neas  of  the  ancienu  enabled  thenn,  in  tbia  branch  of 
medicine,  to  overcome  the  force  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
whic:h  so  dtstmcUy  appear  in  other  parts  of  their 
writiaga ;  on  4he  oontiaiT,  on  some  subjects  (as. 
Tor  oEample,  ever)tliing  oonneeted  with  generation) 
their  prognosis  was  fbrmed  on  the  moat  ridieoloiM 
and  suiMTstilioiis  grounds, 

In  the  HipptKjralic  collection,  the  Ibllowing  works 
are  found  on  this  subject,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  first  is  conaidend  aa  undoubtedly  genuine  :* 
1.  npoyvwortKov,  Ptanetumeg  ;  9.  K^acoT  flpoyvcj- 
atic,  PranMones  Coaca,  supposed  to  be  more  an- 
cient than  Hippocrates;  3.  11) jivV"? "'«<'>'.  Prctdic- 
tiones,  in  two  books,  of  which  the  former  is  prob- 
ably anterior  to  Hippocratea,  the  second  cannot  be 
older  than  Aristotle  and  Praxagoraa  ;*  4.  Hip}  X*- 

fiuv,  De  HHmrrihus  ;  5  Urpt  Kpirjrt.n',  De  Jndirati- 
onibus;  6.  Uepi  Kinai/iuv,  De  Dichu*  Judtcalnrttx. 
Aret«U8  has  led  four  valuable  books  ntpi  MtlCiv 
Ka2  Zfi^iftuv  '0|nw  sol  X^uiv  UoBCWt  Dt  Cann* 
tt  Sigmt  Aaitanm  et  Dimtmmorum  Morhmrum.  Ga^ 

len'S  six  books,  Urpl  rwv  Ur-roi  flo-tjy  Toiruv.  De  Lo- 
ot Afcctis,  are  not  unfrequeiitly  quoted  t)y  the  title 
of  LtayvuariKtj,  Diagnottica*  and  treat  chiefly  of 
this  stibject.*  We  have  also  various  other  works 
by  Galen  on  the  same  subject.   Stephanna  Atheni- 
enais  has  written  a  Commentan.'  on  the  Prctnotionet 
of  Hippocrates  ;  and  these  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  are  all  the  works  of  the  anciaila  that  n- 
iniin  upon  tbia  subject 
SEMEfmVie  PERIiE.  (FM.  Faau,  p.  496.) 
SEMIS.  SEMISSIS.    {VU  A«.  p  110) 
SEMPRO'iNl.*:  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
hw8  pi  opoaed  tqr  Tiberias  and  Caina  Semprooios 

AcaiaiA.  In  B.C.  133  the  tribone  Tib  Grac- 
chus revived  the  .Agrarian  law  of  Licinius  (t»id. 
RooATioNEs  LiciNi<«) :  he  propooed  that  no  one 
should  possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public 
land  (ne  qui*  ex  publico  ngro  plus  quam  quingenla 
jugtra  voatidercC),  and  that  the  surplus  land  should 
be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  were  not 
to  have  the  power  of  alienating  it  :•  he  also  pro- 
posed, as  a  comjK'nsation  lothe  po-isessnrs  deprived 
of  the  land  on  which  they  had  Irequently  made  im- 
provements, that  the  former  possessors  should  have 
the  full  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  each  of  their 
sons,  if  they  had  any,  half  that  quantity  finally, 
that  three  commissioners  [tnumrtrx)  should  be  ap- 
pointed every  year  to  carry  the  law  into  eflfect.** 
This  law  natnrally  met  with  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion, but  was  eventually  passed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  C.  Oraeehus, 
and  Appius  (/laudius.  were  ih<'  three  commissioners 
appointed  under  it.  It  was,  however,  never  car- 
ried folly  into  effect,  in  consequenee  of  Iho  mur- 
der of  Tib.  Oracchua.  The  other  ineaamea  con- 
templated by  Tfb.  OnedHii^*  do  not  require  to  be 
"  here,  as  they  were  never  brought  for- 


ward  '  In  consequenoe  of  the  didScuhiet  wnica 
were  experienced  in  canying  his  Lroiher's  agrarian 
law  into  effect,  it  was  agua  bnoght  forwaid  If 
a.  Graochua  B.C.  123.' 

Da  CAPtra  Cmvit  RovAitoBCM,  proposed  by  G. 
Gracchus  B.C.  123,  rnarted  that  the  fif  <»pli-  only 
should  decide  respecting  the  caput  ur  cwA  condi* 
tion  of  a  citixen  (ne  dt  eeptte  civtum  Homanmum 
juMtu  9e»tr»  ptikan^).  This  law  continued  ia 
force  tin  the  latest  thnes  of  the  Repoblie. 

Frcmentaria,  proposed  by  C.  Gr.»erhu«.  B  C 
133.  enacted  that  com  should  be  sold  by  the  stat4 
to  the  people  once  a  month  at  |ths  of  an  aa  fBi 
each  modius  (ut  tmiM*  tt  trinte  fnmtmtwm  jUki 
imtur*) :  Livy  says  temufit  tt  trient,  that  is  0  OS. 
and  4  oz.  =10  oz.,  because  there  was  no  com  to 
represent  the  dexlant  (  Vtd.  As,  p.  1 10  )  Respect- 
ing this  law,  see  also  Appian,  Bell.  Civ„  i .  21  — 
Plut,  C.  (TmeeAaa,  VelL  Pat-,  a.  6.  — Cic^ 
TVte,  iii..  M:  Sext.,  48.-.4ehoL  Bobu,  Pn 
Sfit .  p  300.  303.  ed  Oro'li. 

Jt'oicuRU.    {Vtd.  JoDKZ.  p.  6A3.) 

.MiLiTARis,  proposed  by  C.  Graoehns  B.C.  ISa; 
enacted  that  the  aoMiera  ahonM  raeahre  their  dolb* 
ing  gratia,  and  that  no  one  ahooM  be  enrolled  at 
a  soldier  tinder  the  as;e  of  seventeen  *  Pn'viously 
a  fi.xed  sum  was  dtduclt.d  from  the  pay  for  all 
clothes  and  arms  issued  to  the  soldiers.* 

Na  Q01S  Jaoicio  oiBconTajnaaToa,  proposed  by 
C.  Graeehua  B.C.  ItS,  paniahed  all  who  eenspired 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  a  pernnn  in  a  judi- 
cium pnliiicum.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  icx 
Cornelia  de  Sicartis  was  to  the  Bame  cOhet.'  {VU, 
CoaNBLiA  Lax,  p.  306.) 

Da  PaoTiwcns  Cgitsolabibos.  proposed  by  C. 
Cracehus  B  C.  123.  enacted  that  the  senate  sh<  oIJ 
fix  each  year,  before  the  comitia  for  electing  the 
consuls  were  held,  the  two  provinces  whid!  wemta 
be  allotted  to  the  two  new  consuls.* 

lliere  was  atoo  a  Sempronian  law  concerning  the 
province  of  .\sia,  which  probably  did  not  form  part 
of  the  lex  De  Provinciis  Consularibus.  which  enact- 
ed that  the  I;i.\rs  of  lliis  prnvirice  shoulil  be  let  out 
to  farm  by  the  censors  at  Home.*  This  law  waa 
aAerward  repealed  by  J.  CaBsar.** 

SEMU'NCIA.  (V,d.  Uncia.) 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM  FUNUS  ( Vtd.  T?rr«««rr  o» 
Money,  p  547  ) 

SENATUS.  In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  government  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a 
popular  assembly ;  and  in  cases  where  a  king  stood 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  at  Sparta  and  in  early 
Rome,  the  king  had  little  more  than  the  ex»  >  iitive 
A  senate  in  the  early  times  was  always  regarded 
as  an  assembly  of  eUara,  which  is,  in  fact,  tha 
meaning  of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  Spartan 
yepovaitt,  and  its  members  were  elected  from  among 
the  nobles  of  the  nation  The  luiniher  of  senators 
in  the  ancient  republics  always  bore  a  distinct  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  triboa  Of  WhiiA  the  nation 
was  composed.  iVid.  Bootoi,  Gttovsii,  p.  471.) 
Hence,  in  the  earlteat  thnes,  trtien  Rome  ccaalatad 
of  only  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  hun 
drcd  memh(  rs  {senatores  or  patrt* ;  compare  P* 
Tticii);  and  \vli<  n  the  Sabine  tribe,  or  the  Tities, 
became  united  with  the  Latin  tribe,  or  tha  Ranuwa, 
the  nnniher  of  aenaton  waa  ineic«sed  to  two  fan 
dred.*'   Tliis  number  waa  again  augmented  by  i 


I.  (Cotnineiit.  wBimcr.,  hb.  i.. "  D«  Moib.  Vulvar  ,"  «  2. 20, 
ram.  »nii.,  n».  i.,  p.  lU.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,»ii.,  37  ,  xin.,  S,- 
Celi  ,  Df  MeJ..  ii.,  «.  —  Apul..  Florid.,  jr..  p.  362.)  —  3.  (Vtd. 
Chfiulant,  Ilandb.  <ler  Bflcherlmivde  fOr  Aiv  -Ellere  Mi!«lecin, 
Leipzig,  8vo,  1S41.)— 4.  {Yvd.  LiUK's  Hip{<ocr  ,  Inlrod.)  —  5. 
(Vtd.  note  on  Tlit-oplir.  Protiwpath.,  Curp.  Hum.  Falir.,  p 
I8B,  ed.  Oxoii.)— 0.  {Virf.  U&Irii.  ibid,  init.,  lorn,  nii.,  p.  1.)— 
<Lir.,  Epit..  58  )— (Appian.  Brll.  Cir.,  i..  |0,»7.)— (Id..i.,fl, 
II.)— 10.  (Id.,  I..  Li*.,  1.  o.— VeV  Patm.,  ii.,  I^AaraL 
ViflL.  0»  Vir.  in.,  at.)—!!.  (U«nl> 


1.  (CoiiipaiT  Phit  .  Ti|j.  t;nir,-ii  .  J.  (Lit.,  Ept.,  00.- 

Vrll.  Put.,  li.,  C—  run..  C".  (Jriir,  h..  5.  —  Flonit,  iii.,  15.^—1 
(Cic,  Pro  Rmbtr.. -I  ;  in  I "al  ,  ir  ,  5  .  m  Vcri  .  II  .  r  .  63  — PUu, 
C.  Uiarch.,4.)— 4.  (Liv.,  Epil.,  60.)— 3.  iPlut  .  C.  GrmcrK.,  A.)— 
»  (Polvb  .  VI.,  99.  ♦  15.)  —7.  (Cifc,  Pro  ClMuU.  54.  SS.)  — * 
(S  JIiut,  jQg.,S7.— dcDePro*.  C«M-9;  Pro  OmmhS.)— 0 
(Cic  ia  Verr.,  IL,  lii.,  •{  id  An.*  i..  17.}— M.  (INm  Qhb, 
>lii.,  0.  —  Appiu.  Btf  O*..  Vh  4.)— II.  rA«Br«v  tt«  4r.« 
Flak,  Ran^  tt.! 
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kjndn'd  when  the  third  tribe,  or  the  I-ucerea,  be- 
nime  incorporated  with  the  Koinan  btalc.  Dionys- 
lOft'  and  Livy*  place  this  last  eTent  in  the  reien  oi* 
Tarauoiua  Priscus ;  Cicero,*  who  agreee  wiu^  the 
two  nistoriuw  on  this  point,  sUteo  that  Tarqnittins 
dniihl*  (1  ihr  number  of  senators,  arcording  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  bufurc-  Tarquinius 
the  Miwte  consisted  only  of  150  members.  This 
diflbrenoe,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
tttppositioa,  that  at  the  tfane  of  Tarquinhia  Pnacas 
a  number  of  seatr<  in  the  senate  had  hiT<)tiu!  va- 
cant, whie-h  hf  tilled  up  at  the  same  tunc  that  he 
addeil  100  Luccris  to  the  senate,  or  t  lse  that  Cicero 
regarded  the  Lucerea,  in  opposition  to  the  two  oth- 
er tribea,  a*  •  aeoond  or  a  new  half  of  die  nation, 
and  thus  incorrectly  considered  their  senators  like- 
wise as  the  second  or  new  half  of  that  body.  The 
new  senators  aildetl  by  Tarquinius  Prmciis  were 
4t«tinguisbed  from  those  belonging  to  the  two  old- 
ei  tribea  by  the  appellation  jNtfrat  mimonm  genii' 
am,  as  previously  those  who  repreaentod  the  Tities 
had  bet'n  distiniruished  by  the  same  naiuo  from 
those  who  repreM  iilcil  the  Kaiiini  >  '  Si  rvius  Tul- 
Ihia  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  composition 
•rthe  senate;  but  under  Tarquiniua  Superoiie  the 
number  of  senators  is  said  to  have  become  very 
much  diminished,  as  this  tyrant  put  many  to  death, 
and  s<  III  others  into  i  xile.  Tins  account,  howev- 
er, appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  ia  a 
pfobablc  supposition  of  ^iebuhr/  that  several  va- 
eanciea  in  the  senate  arose  from  many  of  the  aen- 
■tors  accompanying  the  tyrant  into  hia  exile.  The 
Tacaiicif'.s  uhirh  had  thus  arisen  were  filled  Up  im- 
mediately after  tlic  estabhshiuent  of  the  Republic, 
by  k  Junius  Brutus,  as  some  writers  state,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius.'  by  Brutua  and  Valerioa  Pub- 
tioola.  and,  according  to  Plotardi*  and  Feetoa,*  by 
Valerius  Puhlicola  alone.  All,  howfver,  aRTce  that 
the  persons  who  were  on  this  orca.sion  made  sen- 
ntore  were  noble  plebeians  of  equej^trian  rank. 
Dirnqraiua  atatea  that  the  nobleat  of  the  plebeians 
wne  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrieiaoa,  and  that 
then  the  new  senators  were  taken  from  among 
them.  But  this  apinars  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  name  by  whu  h  they  were  designated.  Had 
Ibey  been  made  patriciana,  they  would  have  been 
patres  like  the  ouers,  whereas  now  the  new  sena- 
tors are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
old  .  ues  by  the  name  of  cunscrtpti.^"  Hence  tlie 
JU»tiii?ary  mode  of  addressing  the  whole  innate 
Voceib.th  alwaya  waa  pmlru  anumptt,  that  la,  pa- 
f«eff  ei  eoiucriptt.  Tbeve  is  a  statement  that  the 
numhrr  of  ihrsr  new  senators  was  164  but  this, 
13  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked,  m  a  fabrication, 
perhap.s  ot  \  alerius  of  Antium^triuehiaooatfadict- 
ed  by  all  subsequent  history. 

Heoeeibrth  the  number  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centuries'* 
C.  Semproriius  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  make  a  i  haiiLic.  imt  m  u  liat  tins  con- 
sisted ia  not  certain.  In  the  epitome  of  Ltvy  it  is 
Opressly  stated  that  he  inUmded  to  add  600  equi- 
tea  to  the  numlier  of  300  senators,  which  would 
have  made  a  senate  of  900  members,  and  would 
have  t'iven  a  irreat  preponderance  to  the  e(juiH?s. 
This  appears  to  be  an  absurdil  y.'*  Plutarch'*  states 
that  Graeehoa  added  to  the  senate  300  equitcs, 
whom  lie  was  allowed  to  at^lect  firom  the  whole 
body  uf  eciuiies,  and  that  be  transferred  the  judieia 
to  this  new  senate  of  600.  Tliis  account  seems  to 
be  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  the  le.v  Judiciaria  of 

1.  (iii.,67.)-8.  (I  ,  as.)— 3.  (DeRcr"'''  .11  .30.)— ».  (UiouTi., 
|».,»7.»— 5.  (Hwt.of  Rome.L.iM.)— 6.  « Liv  .  ii.,  I.)— 7.  (v^l3.) 
— «.  (I>abl.,  II.)— 9.  (•.▼.QiuPum.)— lU.  <L)*niin  !<— PMttM, 
■  r.  (  •ri'.rnpti  udAdtocti.}— II.  <nat..PuU.,  II^VlMt.  >■ 
Uui  |>alrr«.|-<IS.  tldV.,  Bpit.,  M.)— li  (OMIilait  OmA.  i, 

fi  If 


0.  Gracchus  with  ihr  later  one  <r  LMns  Dmsus,* 
and  all  the  other  wnit  rs  who  meation  the  lex  Ju- 
diciaria of  C.  Gracchus  do  not  allude  to  any  change 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  merdy 
state  that  he  transferred  the  judieia  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  cquites,  which  remained  in  their  (josses- 
siuii  till  the  tribuneship  of  Livius  Drusu?  'ITie 
latter  proposed  that,  as  the  senate  consisted  of  300, 
an  equal  number  of  equitea  abould  be  electeil 
Tivdtfv)  into  the  senate,  and  that  <n  future  rtie  judi 

ces  .'^hoiilt!  hf>  taken  from  this  senate  of  COO.'  Afiei 
the  death  of  Livuis  Drusus,  however,  this  law  was 
abolished  by  the  senate  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it 
bad  been  proposed,  and  the  aenate  now  again  ooii> 
sisted  of  800  members.  During  the  civil  war  be 
twcen  Marius  and  Sulla,  many  vacancies  must 
have  occurred  in  the  senate.  .Sulla,  in  his  dicta- 
torship, not  only  filled  up  these  vacancies,  but  in- 
creased the  number  of  senators.  All  we  know  of 
this  increase  with  certainty  is,  that  he  caused 
about  300  of  the  most  distinguished  cquites  to  be 
elected  into  the  senate  but  the  real  increase 
which  he  made  to  the  nunitier  of  .senalors  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  hence- 
forth to  have  coostoted  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred.*  J.  Cssar  augmented  the  number  to  900, 
and  raised  to  this  dignity  even  common  soldiers, 
freedmen,  and  p*  rciirini.*  Tliis  ar'ntr.inness  in 
electing  niuvurtiiy  persons  into  the  senate,  and  oi 
extending  its  number  at  random,  waa  imitated  af^ 
tar  the  death  of  Cstaar,  for  on  one  occaaion  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.*  Augus> 
ti!s  cleared  the  senate  of  the  unworthy  nieiubers, 
who  wcr<?  conteiupluously  called  by  the  ptople  Ot' 
am  Mcnaiorts,  reduced  its  number  to  600,'  and  or- 
dained tliat  a  list  of  the  senators  should  always  b 
exhibited  to  public  inspection."  During  the  firs 
centuries  <jfthe  iMuiiire,  tins  nuniher  appears,  o 
the  whole,  to  have  rciuamed  the  same  ,  but,  as  ev 
er}'thing  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
we  can  scaroely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.*  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
Empire  their  noinber  was  again  Tery  mueh  dimin- 
ished. 

With  resp«^cl  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  the 
aenate,  aa  well  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
wnte  eleeted,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  sev* 
eril  periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly  a 
COniinon  opinion,  founded  u|Hjn  Livy'"  and  Festus," 
vriiich  haa  in  muilem  times  found  new  supporters 
in  Ilnschke  and  Kubmo,  that  m  the  early  period  ot 
Roman  history  the  kings  sppointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their  own  discretion.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  by  Niebuhr  and  others,  with  in- 
controvertible arguments,  that  the  [Kipu!.i.s  of  Rome 
was  the  real  sovereign  ;  that  all  the  powers  whiuli 
the  kings  possessed  were  ddegsted  to  them  by  the 
populua;  and  that  the  senate  waa  an  assembly 
formed  on  the  principle  of  representation :  it  rep- 
resented the  jMipii.Uis.  .iiid  its  member.s  were  eh  et- 
ed  by  the  jK>puius.  Dionysius"  is  Ihert  fore  right 
in  stating  that  the  seaaton  were  elected  by  the 
populua,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  describea  the 
election  is  erroneous,  fbr  he  believes  that  the  three 
tribes  were  alre.idy  united  when  the  senate  cnn- 
sisted  of  only  one  hundred  members,  and  that  the 
senators  were  elecMd  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr" 
thinlts  that  each  gens  sent  ite  decurio,  who  was  its 
atderaaan,to  represent  it  in  the  sennie ;  GSttling.** 
on  the  other  head,  beGefei^  with  eomewhat  mora 

I.  (Walter,  GMch. «!.  RAm.  Rmt'iU,]!.  Sit.)—!.  (Appima,  Civ- 
il.. I.,  U.— Aont.  Vict..  Do  Vir.  Muatr.,  66.— Lit.,  Epil.,  71.>— 
3.  (AMiao,  GtviL,  i.,  100.)— 4.  (Cic.  n)  Alt.,  i..  l4.>-3.  (Dm 
Cm>.,  lUii.,  47.— Sort.,  Jul.,  80.)-«.  (Suet.,  OcUv.,  3ft.)— 7. 
(OKwCasii.,  hr..  14  )— «.  (Id.,  W.,  3.)— 9.  (Dim  CMS.,  liUn  U.t 
—10.  (1.,  8.)— II.  (».  V.  Pratenti  MnBtorc*.)—!!.  It 

(i,p.ns.>>l't.(p.l»l.-caiMn•^e^.) 
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Sibability,  that  each  decuiy  (the  de«dc  of  INodts- 
),  which  'contained  either  a  part  of  one  or  parts 

of  several  smaller  frcntps,  had  to  appoint  one  old 
man  by  whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate, 
and  a  younger  one  as  equcs.  This  supposition  re- 
moTes  the  difficulty  respecting  the  decurio  which 
has  been  pointed  oat  hj  Walter  ;*  Ibr  the  decnrio 
was  the  commander  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and, 
as  such,  could  not  well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a 
senator.  As  each  decuiy  or  gens  appointed  one 
•enalor,  each  cniy  was  represented  by  ten,  each 
tiibe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole  populus  by 
Ihree  hundred  srnators,  all  of  whom  held  their  dig- 
nity for  life.  The  plebeians,  as  such,  were  not  rep- 
resented in  the  senate,  for  the  instances  in  which 
plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being  made  senators, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisens,  and  after  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  cannot  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  tnere  momentary  measures, 
wMdi  the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  far 
several  reasons,  and  without  any  intention  to  ap- 
point representatives  of  the  plebes.'  The  r-umbefs 
if  such  plebeian  senators,  at  any  rate,  ir.;i9i  have 
aeen  much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  <>ur  au- 
thorities, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian 
senator  on  record  nntil  the  year  439  BC,  when 
Spurius  Ma'lius  is  mentioned  as  senat  )r.  The 
senate  itself  appears  to  have  had  some  nfluence 
upon  the  election  of  new  members,  inaan'tich  as  it 
niight  raise  objeetions  a^inst  a  person  elected.* 
The  whole  .senate  was  divided  into  decuries,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  "When  the  sen- 
ate consisted  of  only  one  hundred  members,  there 
were,  accordingly,  only  ten  decuries  of  aenators ; 
and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each  decn« 
ry,  formed  the  dercm  primi  who  represented  the  ten 
uries.  When,  subsequently,  the  representatives 
f  the  two  othcar  tribes  were  admitted  into  the  sen- 
te,  the  Ramnes,  with  their  decern  primi,  retained 
tor  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two  other 
tribes,*  and  gave  their  votes  tirst  '  The  first  among 
the  decern  primi  was  the  pnnccps  senatus,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king.*  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
CUStoe  urbis.  {Vid.  pRiSrECTus  Ubbi.)  Kespcct- 
tag  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
DO  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  sena- 
tor Itself,  that  is,  tiial  they  were  persons  of  advan- 
eed  age. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that,  immediately  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  election  of 
senators  should  at  once  have  passed  from  the  de- 
coriea  or  gentes  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
and  we  mast  therefore  supixise  that,  at  least  ffir  a 
time,  the  senators  w»'re  apiKJinted  by  the  gentes, 
decuries,  or  pcrliaps  by  the  curies.  Allerward, 
iiowever,  the  ri^  to  ^ipoint  senators  belonged  to 
the  consols,  eonsnlar  trtmines,  rad  sabseqnently  to 
the  censors  ^  Ttiis  fact  has  been  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  foraierly  the  kings  had  the 
same  privilege,  especially  as  it  is  statM  that  the 
reputdican  magjatrates  elected  their  personal  friends 
to  the  senatorial  dignity  {emjunctittimoa  sibi  qui*' 
qve  patricio'  utn  h  i,'i-hani) .  hut  this  statement  is,  as 
5Jiebuhr  justly  reniarks,  founded  upon  a  total  igno- 
'  -.ance  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  senate.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  electing 
sf^nators  possessed  by  the  republican  niaRistrates  , 
was  by  no  luean.s  an  arbitrary  power,  for  the  sena- 
tors were  always  taken  from  among  those  who 
were  eqoites,  or  whom  the  people  had  previously 


I.  (Grucli.  di-.t  RiHii.  Rtchtt,  p.  23,  n.  12.)— 2.  (Nicbuhr,  i., 
p.  M6,  Ac.)— 3.  (Dinnvi..  vn.,  55.)— «.  (I)Hmv«.,  ii.,  58  ;  iii.,  1. 
— Plui..  Num.,  3  >— 5.  (Dionjri.,  M.)— «.  (Dionjrm.,  ii..  It.— 
L|d.,  De  Mens.,  i .  10.1—7.  (Lrv  ,  ii.,  l.^P«t«n,  s.  v.  AaMW 


I  invested  with  a  magistracy,  so  thiit  i  -eau  ,  ai 
people  themaetvea  amaja  nominatet  i&t.  tjiudidaiei 

for  the  senate,  whieli  on  this  account  rcniained.  aa 
before,  a  representative  assembly.  From  the 
487  B.C.,  the  prineeps  senatus  was  no  longer  2(k 
pointed  for  life,  but  became  a  magistrate  appointed 
by  the  ev-ies,  and  the  potres  mfaionmi  geatnai 
were  like  -'ise  eligible  to  this  ditrnitr '  It  mnrt 
over  appeals  that  all  the  eurule  magistrates,  am' 
also  the  quiestors,  had,  by  virtue  of  their  offiop,  t 
seat  in  the  aenate,  which  they  retained  after  iht 
year  of  their  ofliee  was  over,  and  it  wm  fhwn  tfnm 
ex-magistrate.i  that  the  vacancies  oecurring' ia  ttt 
senate  were  generally  filled  up. 

After  the  institution  of  the  eenaondltll,  the  eet 
sors  alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  meinbers  nie 
the  senate  fnm  among  the  ex-magistrates,  and  to 
exclude  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy*  {V,i 
NoTA  Censoru.)  The  exclusion  was  eflected  by 
simply  passing  over  the  names  and  not  eiiteiin 
them  into  the  list  of  senators,  whence  such  roes 
were  called  prater tti  senalore*.'  On  one  extraord.»- 
nary  oecision  the  eldest  Hiixin:,'  the  ex-cen-'orB 
was  invf.«ted  with  dictatorial  power  to  elect  new 
members  into  the  senate.*  The  censofs  were 
thus,  o'l  the  one  hand,  confined  in  their  elertioni 
to  such  persons  as  had  already  received  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and,  on  the  otiier.  they  wer? 
exprfiSsly  directed  by  the  lex  Ovinia  tribunicia  to 
elect  **es  onmi  orinu  apft'snm  fiumqne  eurimHau*^ 
Thi*!  obscure  lex  Ovinia  is  referre<l  by  Niehuhr*  to 
the  admission  of  the  conscripti  into  the  senate,  bat 
it  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  aad 
was  meant  to  be  a  guidance  to  the  cenaora,  as  ka 
himself  afterward  acknowledged.*  The  «nfo  me^ 
tioned  in  this  lex  is  the  ordo  aenatorius,  i  e  ,  me% 
who  were  eligible  to  the  senate  from  the  office 
they  had  held.*  The  ezpreesion  curtattm  is  very 
difficult  to  enhun ;  aome  bdieve  that  it  refers  to 
the  fhct  that  the  new  senators  were  only  appointed 
with  the  .sanction  of  the  senate  itself,*  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  lictors,  who  represented  the  cunes. 

From  the  time  that  the  curule  magistratiea  had 
the  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  senate,  we  most 
distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  ~]x , 
real  .senatnr.-;,  or  such  as  had  been  regularly  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censocs, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  whieh  Ihey 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
senate  and  to  speak  {sentenham  diccre,  jujt  senlrntia\ 
but  not  to  vote."  To  this  ordo  s«'natorius  also  be- 
longed the  poatifex  roaxunus  and  the  flameu  diahs. 
The  whole  of  these  senators  hirf,  as  we  have  sta- 
ted,  no  right  to  vote,  but  wlien  the  others  bad 
voted  they  iiiiuht  step  over  to  join  the  one  or  the 
other  party,  w  hence  they  were  called  tenatpret 
darii,  an  appellation  which  had  in  foraner  times  bees 
applied  to  thoee  juniores  who  were  not  oonsufaura.*' 
A  singular  irregularity  in  eleetinq:  memhers  of  tht 
senate  was  committed  by  Appius  Claudius  Csecus, 
who  elected  into  the  senate  sons  of  freedmen  ;'■  but 
this  conduct  was  declared  ill^al,  and  had  no  fiu 
ther  consequences. 

%\'>ien.  at  length,  all  the  sta'  ?  offices  had  Iw-t-oma 
equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patri- 
cians, and  when  the  majority  of  ofBees  were  hdi 
by  iJie  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  naturaJl) 
increased  in  proportion.  The  senate  had  gradually 
become  an  assembly  representing  the  ^K^<lple.  a* 
formeriy  it  had  represented  the  populus,  and  down 

].(Nirbuhr,  ii.,p.  119.)— 3.  (Zon  ,vn  ,  19.— Cooipkn-  Cm- .  Di 
I.e(,T{..  III.,  la.)— 3.  (Fert.,  •.».)— »  ( l  iv..  J  (F*«. 

I.  e.)— 6.  (I.,  p.  5«7.)— 7.  (li.,  p.  iOf  n.  855.— Conipai.-  Walrvr 
p.  100,  n.  68.)— 8.  (LIv.,  xxw.,  49.)— 9.  (Dionjn.,  .^5  -Cc 
Plulipp..  v..  17.)— 10.  (Cell.,  lii.,  19.— Feat  ,  j  v  .Srn.-  rw.)- 

II.  (Cell.,  1.  c— Compare  Nicbahi.  ii..  p.  IH  -\\  niti  r  i  MM 
— U.  (Lit.,  IX.,  39, 46.— Aar.  Viot.,  D«  Vir.  illuctr  M.  • 
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Ic  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  the  senatorial 
dignity  was  only  regarded  as  one  conferred  by  the 
people. '  But,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  pop- 
ular character  of  the  senate,  it  waa  nerer  a  popular 
or  democratie  assembly,  for  now  its  members  be- 
longfd  to  the  nobiles,  who  wvrc  as  aristtx-ratic  as 
the  |)atrician8.  {Vid,  Novt  HoMiNia.)  The  office 
of  prineepa  aenatna,  which  had  beoome  independent 
of  that  of  pnetor  orbanus,  was  now  given  by  the 
sensors,  and  atflrst  always  to  the  eldest  aim^n:;  the 
ex-censors,  but  aAerward  to  any  other  stnator 
arhom  they  thought  most  worthy,  and,  unless  there 
WW  any  charge  to  be  made  against  him,  ho  was 
T6^I»Sted  at  the  next  lustrum.  This  distini'tion, 
howtver,  great  as  it  \v;us,  afTordcd  neither  power 
nor  advantajjps,*  and  did  not  <  vm  confer  the  privi- 
lege of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
•wnich  only  belonged  to  thoae  magiatnlaa  who  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.* 

It  has  been  .siijiposcil  by  Niehuhr*  that  a  senato- 
rial census  existed  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the  worda  of  Lkry*  oa 
wfaieh  thia  aoppoaitioR  is  founded  seem  to  be  too 
vague  to  admit  of  such  an  inference.  Hottling'  in- 
fers Irora  Cicero*  that  Cajsar  w;is  the  first  wlio  in- 
stituted a  senatorial  census,  but  the  pa^ssagc  of 
Cicero  is  atill  more  ineonGlaaiTe  than  that  of  Livy, 
and  W0  may  aafely  tain  it  for  granted  that  during 
the  wh<ile  of  the  republican  {wriod  no  such  census 
existed,*  although  aenators  naturally  always  be- 
longpd  to  tto  WMdUiiest  classes.  The  institution 
of  a  oemna  for  senators  belongs  altogether  to  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Augustus  first  fixed  it  at 
400,000  .^r.sti'ree.i,  afterward  increased  it  to  double 
thia  sum,  and  at  last  even  to  1,300,000  sesterces. 
Tbooe  aenators  whose  property  did  not  amount  to 
tiiiasoffl,  received  grants  from  the  emperor  to  make 
it  up.**  Subsequently  it  seems  to  have  becoinn  cus- 
tomary to  remove  from  the  senate  thu^''  wtio  h:id 
loot  their  property  through  their  own  prodigality 
and  Ticea,  if  way  did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  ac- 
eord."  .Augustus  also,  after  having  cleared  the 
senate  of  unworthy  members,  introduced  a  new 
and  reanimating  element  into  it,  by  admitting  men 
from  the  municinia,  the  colonies,  and  even  from  the 
proTinoea.**  Wiien  an  inhabitant  of  a  prorlnee  waa 
honoured  in  this  manner,  the  province  was  said  to 
receive  the  jut  aenatut.  Provincials  who  were 
made  senators,  of  course,  went  to  n  side  at  Rome, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  belonged  to  Sici- 
ly or  to  OalUa  Naroonensis,  they  were  not  aUowed 
tovirit  their  native  countries  without  a  special  per- 
mission of  the  emperor."  In  order  to  make  Rome 
or  Italy  their  new  home,  the  provincial  candidates 
for  the  aeaate  were  subsequently  alwaya  expected 
to  aoqoire  landed  pro{>erty  in  Italy.'*  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  cquiles  remained  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Empire  the  seminar  turn  senatus,  which 
they  had  alao  been  in  Uie  latter  period  of  the  Re- 
public. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be- 
eoio*'  a  senator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,-  aa  the 
s;tas  senatoria  is  frequently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic.  But  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We 
know  that,  according  to  the  lex  aniiaiis  of  the  trib- 
gno  VtHltta,  the  age  fixed  far  the  qngatotahip  waa 

1  (C:c.,  Pro  Scit.,  W  ;  Uc  Le?if.,  in.,  13  ;  c.  Vcrr.,  IL,iT., 
II;  Pro  UMnt.,  Sc.)— a.  (Lit.,  mtii.,  11.)— 3.  (Zoaar.,  vii., 
Mk)— 4  (OalL,  av.,  7.— Cic.  Do  Lagg.,  m-.  4.)  —  5.  (ui.,  p. 
•W.)  •■  (mv..  II.)— 7.  (p.  SM.)— 8.  (Ml  Fkin.,  xni.,  ».>-». 
avL,  B.  N..  n*.,  l.)-10.  (Sact..  Ootav.,  41.— Umm  Cm.,  li*., 
17,  t(  W:  U.,  IS.)  — II.  (Tteit.,  Anal.,  ii.,  48 ;  xii.,  fla. - 
Saet..  Tib.,  47.)-ir  (Tacit.,  Anasl.,  lii.,  Ms  si.,  t9.-«wt., 
V«>p.,0.)-13.  (Tacit,  Aimal.,ni.,»-INMOMi.,IU.,«-  b  . 
«  J— 14.  (PUa.,  Epiat ,  vi..  18  } 


thirly-oi  e  '  Xuw  as  it  might  happen  t  lat  a  qucs- 
tor  was  made  a  senator  immediately  after  the  expi> 
ration  of  his  office,  we  nuy  preaume  that  Uie  earli- 
est age  at  which  a  man  could  become  a  senatoi 
was  thirty-two.  Augustus  at  last  fixed  the  sena- 
torial age  at  twenly  live,'  which  appears  o  have 
remained  unaltered  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Empire. 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mercan 
tile  business,    .\bout  the  commencement  of  th 
second  Punic  war,  sun.i  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  thia  law  or  custom,  and,  in  order  to  pre> 
Tent  ita  reeurrenee,  a  law  waa  paaaed,  with  the  re- 
hement  opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  hliouhi  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than  300  amphora:  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  aufficieaUy  large  to  oonTey  to  Rome  the 
prodnee  of  their  aetatea  abroad.*  It  ia  dear,  how 
ever,  from  Cicero,*thit  thia  law  waa  fteqfMntl^  v^ 

olated. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  (tenatus  Ufriiimua} 
took  ^laoe  during  the  Republic,  and  probably  during 
the  tangly  periM  alao,  on  the  oalends,  nones,  and 

ides  of  every  month  :*  extraordinary  meetini.'--* 
u/m*  indictuji)  might  be  convoked  on  any  oiiier  day, 
with  the  exception  of  thoee  which  were  atri,  and 
thoae  on  which  comitia  were  held.*  The  right  of 
eonvoldng  the  aenate  during  the  kingly  pifriod  be- 
longed to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  eustos 
urbis.'  {Vtd.  Prw«krctus  Urbi.)  This  right  was 
during  the  Republic  transferred  to  the  curule  ma- 
gistrates, and  at  laat  to  the  tribunes  also.  Under 
the  Empire,  the  constib,  praetors,  and  tribunes  con- 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege,*  iUthough  the 
emi>erors  had  the  same.*  If  a  senator  did  not  ap- 
pear on  a  day  of  meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  fina,  fo: 
which  a  pledge  was  taken  ( pignons  captio)  unt.l  it 
was  paid.'*  Under  the  Empire,  the  penalty  for  no: 
ap[>earing  without  suinc  ieiit  reason  was  increased." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  liepublic  it  was  decreed 
that,  during  the  whole  month  of  February,  the  aen- 
ate should  <i\vr  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  on 
all  days  oa  u  hu  h  ibe  senate  could  lawfully  meet, 

and  that  no  otiier  matters  .^hoohl  bediacoaaedvatU 
theae  afiaira  were  settled.'* 
The  places  where  the  meetinga  of  the  aenate 

were  held  (rumr,  scnacula)  were  always  inaugu- 
rated by  the  augurs.  (  I-'k/.  Temflum.)  The  most 
ancient  place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which 
alone, or^inally,aBenatuaooiiaultumcoiild  be  made. 
Afterwara,  however,  aeveral  templea  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  'lemple  of  Bellona  {vtd.  Lkoatub), 
and  one  near  the  Porta  Capena.^'  Under  the  em* 
perors  the  aenate  also  met  in  other  placea :  under 
Cssaar,  the  Curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense  splen- 
dour, was  commenced  ;  bi;t  .^uti.^i  ijQriitly  ineetmgs 
of  the  senate  were  not  seldom  held  in  the  house  of 
a  consul. 

When,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  king  or  the  custos 
urbis,  after  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
aiis.pire.-s.  h.nl  i-onvokcd  the  senate  {nenatum  ciUcere, 
concocarc),  he  opened  the  session  with  the  worda 
"  Quod  bonum,  faustum,  fdtx  fortunatumque  tit  pop- 
ulo  Roihano  Qutrttibut"  and  then  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly (rc/crre,  rtlatw)  what  he  had  to  propose 
'Ilie  president  then  called  upon  the  members  to  dia 
cuss  tLe  matter,  and  when  the  diacuaaion  waa  over, 


1.  (Orelli,  OiiKiii.,  III.,  p.  133.)— 9.  (Diun  CaM.,  In.,  9Cl— 3 
(Lit..  III.,  03.)— 4.  (c.  Verr.,  U.,  18.)— 4.  (Cic.  ad  Fn»t. 
11..  13.)-«.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat.,  ii..  2.)  —7.  (Dioop.,  ii..  8.)  —  8. 
(Dion  Caaa.,  Wi..  47  ;  liz.,  S4.— Tacit.,  HmC,  iv.,  (Dioc 
Caaa.,  tin.,  I ;  Itr.,  3.1—10.  (GcU.,  ziv.,  98.— Cm., 

Da  Len.,  lii.,  4.  — Philip.,  A<— Pliit»  Cio»  4S.)  — II.  (lUos 
Caw.,  liT..  18 ;  It..  3 ;  Is.,  II.)— It.  (Gi«.  id  Q.  naU iU  It; 
ad  Fam.,  i.,  4.)  — 13.  (Foat.,s.v.  SaModa.— Vam^  Da  Li^ 
Lat.,  ir.,  p.  43,  ad.  Bt|«.> 
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tmtf  mimber  gave  his  vote.  The  majority  of 
rotas  always  decided  a  question.   The  majority 

was  ascf^rtainrcl  eitlirr  by  numcralio  or  by  disrcssm, 
hat  18,  the  president  either  counted  the  votes,'  or 
the  men  who  roted  on  the  same  side  joined  togeth- 
er, and  thus  xcparated  from  those  who  voted  other- 
wise. This  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later 
times  to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Capito,*  the  only  legitimate  method.   {Vxd.  Ssn- 

ATOS  CONSOLTOM.) 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  aflairs  of  the  state,  partly  to 
legislation,  and  partly  to  the  finance  ;  and  no  meas- 
ure could  be  brought  before  the  populua  without 
having  [ireviously  been  disoaaaed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  waa  tiius  the  medium 
through  which  all  aflairs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass  :  it  considered  and  discussed  whatever 
measures  the  king  thouglit  proper  to  introduce,  and 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  peneet  control  OTer  the 
assembly  of  the  populus,  which  roiihi  only  accept 
or  reject  what  the  senate  bruutrht  before  it.  When 
a  king  died, the  royal  dignity,  until  a  aoocessor  was 
elected,  was  tnuwferred  to  the  decern  primi,*  each 
of  whom,  in  rotation,  held  this  dignity  for  five  days. 
Tlic  rantlidate  for  the  roviU  j>ower  was  first  d*"- 
cided  upon  by  the  interreges,  who  then  proposed 
him  to  the  whole  senate,  and,  if  the  senate  agreed 
with  the  election,  the  intesrex  of  the  day,  at  the 
command  of  the  senate,  proposed  the  candidate  to 
the  romitia,  and  took  their  votes  re.spectmji  limi  * 
The  will  of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  au- 
gurs, and  when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  elec- 
tion,* a  second  meeting  of  the  i>opuhis  was  held,  in 
which  the  Aiigiirs  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods     Her*  upon  the  king  was  invested  Witti  the 


powers  belonging  to  his  office. 
Under  the  RepobHe,  the  right  of  eonToking  the 

senate  Mas  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praHors,  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  prajfeetus 
urbi,  who  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
before  the  senate  the  subjects  for  deliberation. 
The  power  of  the  senate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
under  the  kings,  if  not  greater :  it  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  superinteiulence  of 
all  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  ail  af- 
Aurs  with  foreign  nations;  itoommanded  the  levies 
of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  had, 
in  short,  the  supreme  control  (.f  all  the  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  order  m  which  the  sena- 
tors spoke  and  voted  was  determined  by  their  rank 
as  belonging  to  the  majorea  or  roinores.*  Tliis 
distinction  of  rank,  however,  appears  to  have  ceas- 
ed after  the  deceinviratr ,  and  even  under  the  de- 
oemvirate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  speak- 
ing without  any  regular  order.*  It  is  also  probable 
that  after  the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate 
were  generally  filled  with  ex-magistrates,  winch 
had  now  bei-ome  more  practicable,  as  the  number 
of  magistrates  had  been  increased.  The  tribunes 
of  the  people  likewise  obtained  aeeees  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  senate  ;•  but  they  had  no  seats  in  it 
yet,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of  the  curia.* 
riie  senate  had  at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to 
the  comitia  the  candidates  for  magistracies,  but 
this  right  was  now  lost :  the  eomitia  centnriata 
hai  become  quiti^  free  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
were  ao  longer  de{>endant  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
senate.  The  curies  only  still  possessed  the  right  to 
sanction  the  electiooi  but  in  the  year  B.C.  299 
Jiey  were  eompelled  to  sanetion  any  election  of 

I.  (Feat..*.  *.  NuBi«r&.)— 9.  (ap.  G«ll.,  sir.,  7.)— S.  (Lir.,i., 
17.)— 4.  (Dit)i;v«.,  ii.,  58;  iii,,  36  ,  ir.,  40,  80.— Comfwup  Wai- 
l<r.  p.  as.  n.  ««.)— 4.  (Lit.,  i.,  18.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Rcpubl..  ii., 
10  -  Dioan.,  Ti.,  N ;  vii.,  47.}— 7.  (Diomrs  vi.,  4, 16, 19, 82  - 
Lit  ,  ii  ,  )«;4l.)-e.  (Uv.,  iii^  W;  vM        (Vil.  Mh.,  >> , 


magistrates  whieb  tlia  oomitia  might  malu  belsit 
it  took  place,*  and  this  soon  after  became  law 

the  lex  Sla-nia  *  When,  at  last,  the  curies  no  lf«go 
assembled  for  this  empty  show  of  power,  the  kd- 
ate  stepped  into  their  place,  and  henoeforth  in  ele«> 
tions,  and  aoon  after,  also,  in  matters  of  iegisliiMJ^ 
the  senate  had  previously  to  sanction  whatever  tte 
comitia  might  decide.*  .\fter  the  lc\  Hortei.-ia.  \ 
decree  of  the  comitia  tnbuta  became  law  eves 
without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  ongm 
state  of  tilings  had  thus  gradually  become  reTersf!, 
and  the  senate  had  lost  ver\'  important  branciie?  at 
its  jjoucr,  which  had  all  been  gaineil  by  the  conu 
tia  tnbuta.  {Vtd,  Tsibdkcs  Plbsu.)  in  iu  reb- 
t  ion  to  the  eomitte  centnriata,  however,  the  aneim 
rules  were  still  in  force,  as  laws,  declaration* 
war,  conclusions  of  peace,  treaties,  dec.,  wer** 
brought  before  them,  and  decided  }Kf  tiiem  on  lk» 
proposal  of  the  senate.* 

The  powers  of  the  senate,  after  both  orders  w«fe 
placed  upon  a  {wrfect  etpiality,  may  be  thus  bn^tfy 
buituned  up.  The  senate  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  auperintendenoe  in  aO  matters  of  rdjgion  :* 
it  detonnined  npon  the  manner  in  which  a  war  wai 
to  be  oondneted,  what  legions  were  to  be  |4aeed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  commander,  and  whether  new 
ones  were  to  be  levied ;  it  decreed  into  what  prov- 
inces the  consuls  and  praetors  were  to  be  aent  (sil 
PaoviNciA),  and  whose  imperium  was  to  he  pro- 
longed. The  commissioners  who  were  generaBr 
sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a  nev*  ly-r  irt- 
quered  country  were  alwaya  appointed  by  the  an- 
ate.*  All  embassies  fn  the  eendhisioQ  of  penee  «• 
treaties  with  foreign  states  were  sent  out  by  thi 
senate,  and  such  ambassadors  were  generally  sens* 
tors  themselves,  and  ten  in  number.'  The  seoair 
alone  carried  on  the  nwotiationa  with  foreign  am* 
bassadors,*  and  reeei?ed  the  eomplninta  of  aohjed 
or  allied  nations,  who  always  regarded  the  senate 
as  their  common  protector.*  By  virtue  of  this  office 
of  protector,  it  also  settled  all  disputes  which  mi^t 
ariae  among  the  muoicipia  and  ookmiM  of  Italy,** 
and  punished  all  heaty  crimes  conunitted  in  Itdly 
which  might  endanger  the  public  jjeace  and  socun- 
ty."  Even  in  Rome  itself,  the  judices,  tu  whom  the 
pnetor  referred  important  caaea,  both  public  ai»d 

Srivate,  were  taken  from  among  the  aenators,**  aad 
1  extraordinary  cases  the  senate  appointed  espect^ 
commissions  to  investigate  them but  such  a 
commission,  if  the  case  m  question  was  a  capttaS 
offence  committed  by  a  citizen,  required  the  wmc- 
tion  of  the  people.'*  When  the  Republic  was  is 
danger,  the  senate  might  confer  unlimited  powct 
upon  the  magistrates  by  the  fonnula  mdrant  em- 
Mules,  nc  quid  rcipublica  lUt.tnunti  capiaty"^*  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  martial  law  wittds 
the  city.  This  general  care  for  the  internal  an^ 
external  welfare  of  the  Republic  included,  as  before 
the  right  to  dispose  over  the  finances  requisite 
these  purposes.  Hence  all  the  revenue-and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Republic  were  under  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  senate,  and  the  censors  and  quar:*- 
lt)rs  were  only  Us  ministers  or  agents.  (  Vid.  Ces- 
80K,  Qu^sTOR.)  All  the  expenses  necessary  fat 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies  required  thn  mmt- 
tion  of  the  senate  befiire  anything  omdd  be  doae. 
arid  it  might  even  prevent  tin  tiinaqih  of  a  retttra- 


1.  (Cic.  Brut.,  14.  —  AureL  Viet.,  De  Vir.  Ilhutr..  n.}  —  a 
>relli,  Onom.,  iii.,  p.  S15.)— 1.  (Liv.,  i.,  17.}"4.  (W»lt«f,  ». 

2.  )— S.  (G«lliM,  xit.,7.>-4.  (Liv.,xlv.,  17.— App(KB.De  *Jk 
Hitp.,  W;  D*  Rcb-Poa.,  IS9.— SaU.,  Jng.,  16.) -7.  iVti^ 


vi.,  13.— Liv.,  puaiB.)— a.  (Paljrb..  1.  c— Cic.  id  Vatis.,  e.  ISi^ 
—9.  (Liv.,  nil.,  IS ;  zzux.,3 ;  zbi.,  14  ;  xhn.,  2.— I'<%k..  Le.} 
—10  (Dionvt.,  ii.,  1.  — Liv.,  is.,  SO.— Varro,  De  Ro  Km.,  IB. 
2.—  Cic.  ftd'Att ,  i».,  15  ;  D*  Oflf.,  i.,  10.)  —  11.  (Pol»b  1. 
13.  (I.:  ,  VI  .  IT.)  —  13.  (Lit.,  xurriti.,  M;  zuii.^  M;  »L« 
44,*c  I  — u  a'olyb  .Ti..  16-— Liv.,xxTi^*Hi^— !• 
C«».  I>«B«U.CiT.,inft,7.) 
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tag  general,  by  refusing  to  assigi.  the  moiie;  necee- 
naf  for  it.*  There  are,  boweTsr,  intUnces  of  a 
general  trinmpiiing  without  the  coment  of  the  sen* 

ale.* 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
10  order  to  constitute  a  full  assembly  is  uncertain, 
though  it  tpfiean  that  thne  ezioled  aoiiie  regula> 

lions  on  this  point,*  and  there  is  one  instance  on 
record  in  winch  at  least  one  hundred  senators  were 
required  to  be  present  *  The  presiding  magistrate 
opened  tlie  business,  and  as  the  senators  sat  in  the 
foUowinff  order,  princepo  oeiiatiii,  eonmtarea,  een- 
sorii,  prstorii,  sdilicii,  trit)uni('ii,  (|u»?storii,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  Uiat  they  were  asked  their  opin* 
ion  and  voted  in  the  same  manner  («vo  loco  acn- 
/raiujn  dieert^).  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
the  order  in  whieh  the  queetioo  was  put  to  the 
senators  appears  to  have  do|>ended  upon  the  dis- 
cretion ul'  ttie  presiding  consul,*  who  called  upon 
each  member  by  |)runouncing  his  nuM  (wMMiMh 
timi')  i  but  he  usually  beg^  with  the  prineepe  sena- 
tuB,"  or,  if  consules  designati  were  present,  with 
them  '  Ttu'  c-onsul  generally  observed  all  the 
year  round  the  siame  order  in  which  he  had  com- 
menced on  the  first  of  January.'*  A  senator,  when 
called  upon  to  speak,  might  do  so  at  full  length,  and 
even  introduce  subjects  not  directly  connected  with 
-  the  point  at  issue  "  It  depended  upon  the  presi- 
dent which  of  the  opinions  expressed  be  would  put 
to  the  vote,  and  wUdi  he  would  pass  over.'*  Those 
men  who  were  not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only 
a  seat  in  the  senate  on  account  of  the  office  they 
held  or  had  held,  had  no  right  to  vote,  but  merely 
stepped  over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join,  and 
they  were  now  called  aematoret  ptdarii."  When  a 
Kena'us  consulturn  wa.s  pa.ssed.  the  consuls'ordered 
it  to  Oc  written  down  by  a  t  ierk  in  the  presence  of 
tomi;  senators,  especially  of  those  who  bad  been 
noet  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
ahoot.**  (Kf^SaNATOsCoitaiTLTOH.)  A  senate  was 
not  allowed  to  be  hdd  before  sunrise,  or  to  hv  pro- 
longed alter  sunset  :'•  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, however,  this  regulation  was  set  aside.'* 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  the  senate 
was  degraded  in  vanons  ways  by  Sulla,  Casaar,  and 
others,  and  on  nriny  occasions  it  was  oiUy  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  men  m  power,  in 
thia  way  it  becant  pwpared  for  the  despotic  gov- 
enunent  of  the  mspeian,  when  it  waa  altogciher 
the  creature  and  obedient  fawtrament  of  the  prin- 
ceps.  The  emperor  himself  was  generally  also 
princeps  senatus,' '  and  had  the  power  of  convoking 
both  ordinary  ar>d  extraordinary  meetings,'*  al- 
though the  consuls,  prsetors,  and  tribunes  continued 
to  have  the  same  right."  The  ordinary  meetings, 
according  to  a  reijulaliou  of  Augustus,  were  held 
twice  in  eveiy  month.*"  A  full  assembly  required 
the  proaonee  of  at  least  400  members,  but  Augustus 
himself  afterward  modified  this  rule  according  to 
the  ditfercnce  and  importance  of  the  subjects  which 
might  be  brought  under  discussion."  At  a  later  peri- 
od we  find  that  seven^,  or  even  fewer,  senators  con- 
atitatedanaaaemWy."  Theregularnreeidentfaithe 
1.  (Poiyb.. Ti.,  15.)— «.  {Liv  ,  111.. eaTvTrrn ,  u  .  3?  )  — 3. 

(IriT.,  zzzTiii.,  44  ;  zkiz..  4. —  Cic.  mi  Fam.,  viii.,  i. —  Ke«tu», 
V.  Ntttnerm.) — 4.  (lAv.,  zzxiz.,  18.)  —  6.  (Cw.,  Fbilip.,  v.,  17 ; 
vih  ,  IS,  Ac. ;  ad  Au.,  zii.,  31.)  —  9.  (Varro  ap.  G«U.,  sif.,  7.) 
— T.  |Ci0.,e.  Verr.,  tv ,  M.)— &  (Cic.,  Pro  S«xt.,  9S.)— 9.  (S«l- 
4Mt,  Cat.,  U.— Aopiu ,  Da  Ball.  Civ.,  ii.,  S.>— 10.  (Saat.,  Cm., 
tl.)— 11.  (C  c,  De  Legj.,  iii.,  18.  — Cell.,  iv.,  JO.— Twsil.,  An- 
sa!., ;  .  as ;  zih.,  49.— Compare  Cic,  Philip.,  vii.)— 12.  (Polyb., 
liuii.,  l.--Cic.  ail  Fain.,  i.,  2;  i..  12.  —  O41.,  De  Bell.  Cit.,  i., 
I)— 13.  (iii-V  ,  xiii..  b.)  — 14.  (Polyh..  n.,  18.— Cic,  Do  Oral., 
iii.,  S.  ad  Fam.,  viii  ,  6  )  —  15.  (Varro  ap.  Gtll,.  I.e.)  — 16. 
(Oioaya ,  lii.,  17  —  Macrob  ,  Sat.,  1.,  4.)  —  17.  (Dion  Cu»s..  lin., 
I  ;  Iru.,  8  ;  Izxill  ,  5.)  —  18.  ( Di<>n  Caaa..  lir..  3.  —  Lei  Ih-  Im- 

Erij  Vaapaa.)— 1»  (Tkeit.,  Hi»i.,  it.,  3«  — Dion  Caaa..  Ivi  ,  47  ; 
14  S  iz.,  le,  Ac  >— SO.  (Suet.,  Octar.,  35.— Dion  Caaa..  Iv., 
V,   l^n  ONaaOHB.,  Uv..  M ;  l» ,  9.i-n  lUaprid.,  Aln.  Sav., 


assembly  was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  huoseit,  if 
he  wae  mvesU'd  with  the  eonaulship.*  At  extraw- 
dinary  meetings,  he  who  convoked  the  senate  was 
at  the  same  time  its  iresident.  Tlie  emperor,  how 
ever,  even  when  he  (.  id  not  preside,  had,  by  virtue* 
of  his  office  of  tribune,  the  right  to  introduce  aiqp 
subjeet  for  d{seo88ion«  and  to  make  the  senate  d»> 
eide  upon  it.*  At  a  later  period  this  right  was  ex 
pressly  and  in  pro|H'r  fonn  conferred  upon  the  em 
peror,  under  the  niune  of;uj»  relattimis;  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  he  obtained  the  right  to  introduce  three  oi 
more  subjects,  the  jus  was  called  jut  ttriia,  quarta, 
quintet,  ^f  .,  rrlaiioni.t  ^  The  emperor  introduced 
his  proposals  to  the  senate  by  writing  {cratio,  UieU 
lut,  epistola  pnnctpi$).  which  was  reiM  hltbe  aeuata 
by  one  of  his  questors.*  {Vid.  Oratioms  Pbih> 
cipuH.)  The  prKtors,  that  they  mijgrht  not  be  in 
ferior  to  the  tribunes,  likewise  received  the  jus  re- 
lationis.*  The  mode  of  condut  ting  the  business, 
and  the  order  in  whhA  the  senators  were  called 
up(Hi  to  vote^  WBWined,  on  the  whole,  the  same  aa 
under  the  Repoblie  ;*  hut  when  magistrates  were 
to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in  former  times  the 
comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret  with  little  tab- 
lets.' The  tranaaetiona  of  the  senate  were,  from 
the  time  of  Caesar,  registered  by  clerks  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
senator  •  In  cases  whicli  required  secrecy  (stna 
lut  consulturn  tacttum)t  the  senators  themselves  offi* 
ciated  as  clerks.* 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  which  ha<i  formerly  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the  sen- 
ate, in  its  administrative  powers,  was  depen&uit 
upon  the  ernpfTor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
counsels  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  tlie  election  of  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred (rom  the  people  to  the  senate,'*  which,  bow- 
ever,  waa  enjoined  to  take  espeehd  notice  of  those 
candidates  who  were  recommended  to  it  by  the  em- 
peror. This  regulation  remained,  with  a  short  in- 
terruption in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  down  to  the 
third  centiuy,  when  we  find  that  the  princeps  alone 
exereiaed  the  right  of  appointing  magistrates.*'  At 
the  demise  0^  an  emperor,  the  senate  ha<l  the  right 
to  appoint  hia  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself ;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  caaea  an  opportunity  to  exeniae 
this  right,  as  it  waa  usurped  by  the  soldran.  The 
arariuin,  at  first,  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate,'*  but  the  emperors 
gradually  took  it  under  their  own  exclusive  man- 
agement,'* and  the  senate  retained  nothing  but  the 
administralion  of  the  funds  of  the  city  {ana  pubhca), 
which  were  distinct  both  from  the  aTariuin  and 
from  Uie  tiscus,'*aud  the  right  of  giving  its  opimon 
upon  cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law.'*  Its 
right  of  coining  money  was  limited  by  Augustus  to 
copper  coins,  and  ceased  altogether  in  the  rejj^n  of 
Gallieiius  '*  .Augustus  ordained  that  n<>  ;ic(  u.^aiiona 
should  any  longer  be  brought  before  tlie  comiiia,'^ 
and  instead  of  them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high 
court  of  justice,  upon  which  he  conferred  tlie  right 
of  taking  cognizance  of  capital  oirences  coiiuiiitted 

I.  (Flia.,  Ernst.,  it.,  11.— Paneg)-r.,76.)— 3.  (Dioa  Caaa.,  .lu., 

Pert.,  AjNoaiB.;d.^^4<aaprid7Alaz.  Scr.,  (Saa 
CaM..  iiv.,  U ;  Iz.,  S.— Saat.,OcUv.,  ft5 ;  Tit.,  0.— Tacit.,  AnaaL, 
svi..  37.— Die.  1,  tit.  13,  a.  1, 4 land  4.)— 5.  (Dion  Caaa.,  U.,S.) 
— «.  (Plin..  Epirt.,  Till.,  H;  ix.,  13).— 7.  (Id.  ib.,  m.,  20 ;  xi., 
ft.)— 8.  (Suet..  Cipii.,  n.— Oelav.,  M.— Tbeit.,  Annal.,  T.,  4, 4co 
— Spart.,  Hadr.,  3  —  Dhjo  Caa»  ,  li»»iii.,  22.)  —  ».  (J.  CajnKd  , 
G..nl..  20.)— 10.  I  Veil.  I'ttierc,  II.,  124. —Tac  ,  Anna].,  1..  15.— 

I'lui  .  Kpiit  .,21).  »1.19.)— II.  iD.?.  4».  tit.  14,  a.  I. (—11 

(Dioii  C;iB».,  liii  ,  111,        —  13.  (Id.  il>.,  Im.,  33  —  V.,i>i»- 
Auri-l  .tt.  12,20.)-14.  ( Vop.,  Aurcl.,  90,  45.)— 15.  (Dig.4^tiV 
14,  a.  15  and  4S.)-1«.  Mkat,  D.M.  Mt,  0.  U^^H.  (IMw 
Caaa.,  In.,  40.) 
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by  senalork.'  of  crimes  against  the  state  and  the 
penon  of  the  emperors,*  and  of  crimes  committed 

by  the  provincial  mapistratps  in  the  administration 
of  their  provinces.  Tlic  senate  might  also  receive 
.ijipcals  from  other  courts,'  \vh»  n  as,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Hadriaa,  there  was  no  appeal  from  a 
Mntonoo  of  tho  MiMts.^  Tho  princops  soinotimes 
referred  cases  which  were  not  funtained  in  the 
above  categories,  or  which  he  miglit  liave  decided 
himself,  to  the  senate,  or  requested  its  co-opera- 
tion.* Respecting  the  provinces  of  the  senate,  see 

PsOTIItOtA. 

When  Constantinople  was  made  the  second  capi- 
tal of  the  Empire,  Constaiitine  instituted  also  a 
second  senate  in  this  city,*  upon  which  Julian  con- 
ferred all  the  privileges  of  tlie  aenate  of  Rame.^ 
Doth  theae  senates  were  stfll  •ometimes  eonanhed 
t»y  the  empf  rors  in  an  oratio  apoQ  m«ttters  of  legis- 
lation :*  the  senate  of  Constantinople  retained  its 
Hhare  in  legialation  down  to  the  ninth  century.* 
Each  senate  also  oontintied  tqbea  hifgtt  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  whieh  fhv  emperor  referred  import. int  crimi- 
nal cases."  Capital  offences  committed  hy  senators, 
however,  no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdiction, 
but  eitbcnr  under  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
«r  of  the  prefects  of  the  two  citiea."  Civil  cases 
of  senators  likewise  belon(;ed  to  the  fbram  of  the 
prvfectus  urbi."  The  senatorial  dignity  was  now 
obtained  by  descent,^'  and  by  having  held  certain 
offices  at  the  court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  espec  ial 
favour  by  the  emperor  on  the  proposal  of  the  sen- 
ate.** To  be  mMe  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of 
the  gfeatest  honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and 
was  more  valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  its  bovdena  wne  very  heavy,  Hit  not  only  had 
the  senators  to  give  public  games,'*  to  make  rich 
pnsents  to  the  emperors,"  and,  in  times  of  need, 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people."  but,  in  ad- 
dition, they  bad  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  /offit  or  gMa.** 
.\  senator  who  had  no  landed  property  was  taxed 
at  two  foUes."  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  wealth- 
iest persons  of  the  Empire,  no  matter  to  what 
part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire  to  the 
•dignity  of  aenaior.  A  list  of  them,  together  with 
an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before  the 
emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city."  Down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  consuls 
were  the  presidents  of  the  senate,  but  from  this 
time  the  prvfeetue  urhi  alwsys  presided.** 

It  now  remains  to  mrntinn  some  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Koman  senators ; 

1.  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  {lotus  da- 
9tu)  in  fnmt,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not,  as  is 
eommooly  beilieved,  sewed  upon  it.**  S  A  kind  of 
short  boot,  with  the  letter  C  on  the  front  of  the  foot »' 
I'his  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  centum,  and 
to  refin  to  the  origiiial  number  of  100  <csiiiiMi)  aen- 

I.  (Uinn  Caa.,  \i>.,  31,  Ac— .Suet  ,  C.ilii;.,  2.— Tiiiit.,  Aiitial., 
xiii,.  44.— J.  CapiUil..  M.  Aiit'itiin.,  10.)-- 2.  (Dion  Cuts.,  Im.,  15, 
n,  22  ;  Ix.,  16  ;  lx\»i..  8  —  Sui-t.,  tk-Uv..  6«.  —  Tarit.,  ,\nnal., 
III.,  4V,  6cc.}—3.  (Suet.,  Nero,  17.— T»cit.,  Annul  .  nr.,  W.— J. 
Capitol.,  M.  Aniouin.,  10. — Vopiac.,  Prub.,  13.)~1  (Dioii  Caaa., 
Iix..  18.— Dig.  49,  tit.  S,  a.  1,«8.)  — 5.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  14,  15.— 
Nero,  1ft. —  Doniit.,  8,  Ac.) — 6.  (Sozomcn,  ii.,  S. —  Excerpt,  de 
feat.  Coaat ,  30.)— 7.  (Zoaiiiu,  lii.,  II.—  Libra.,  Oral.  mI  Thco- 
doiH  ii.,  f.  Sn,  cd.  Monll.)— S.  (Cod.  Th«od..  ri.,  Ut.  S.  h  14.— 
iymBrM..  Epist.,  z.,  t,  tS.  — Cod.,  i..  tit.  14,  a.  t.)— t.  (Nov. 
MM.,  78.)  — 10.  (Amr^  Marc«ll.,  xxriii..  I,  S3.  —  Srmmach., 
^irt.,  IT.,  ».-Zo«iK.,  >,  1I,3S.)-I1.  (Walter,  p.  367.  &c.)— 
li.i<yod  •'■    ••.  81,  a.  ».—Syrannich..  Epitt.,  !.,(».)— 13.  (Cod. 

'  ...3,1.3;  xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  56.— Caaaiod.,  Vari.tr.,  III., 

.,—  14.  (C<xl.  Thcod.,  I.  c.  — Svmmach.,  Epiit..  x.,  ii,  118.)  — 
15.  (Syinniach,.  Efint..  x.,  25,  4S.)  — IC.  (LNxl.  Theod.,  ri.,  lit. 

2,  a  IT.  (Zoaim.,  T.,  41.  — Symmach.,  Fp.,  VI.,  14,  26  ;  Tii., 
f«.]  -18.  (Z.«iim.,  a.,  32.-r,>,l,  Thp^xl.,  vi..  lit.  2.— Sjmmich., 
Eaa.,  !».,  61.)  —  Ifl.  (Coil.  The«l.,  vi.,  til.  8,  a.  8  ;  vi..  tii.  4,  • 
ai.>— W.  (Sjnm.,  Ep.,  x.,  66,  dec.)— 81.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi..  tit. 
e,  •  l.->Nov.  lut.,  6S.)  —  SS.  ( Acron.  ad  Her.,  8u..  i.,  ft,  3ft.— 
Cwpais  i.,  A,  IS.— QaiBct..  n.,  B.}— M.  iSwr^  lU^  itkr'-GB^ 

ttcn 


ators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  m  the  orchestra  u 
the  theatrea  and  amphitheatiea.  This  distioetioB 

was  first  procured  for  the  senators  by  Scipio  Afn- 
canus  Major,  194  B.C.'  The  same  honour  was 
granted  to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  at 
the  games  in  the  circus.'  i.  On  a  certain  day  ia 
the  year  a  sacrifice  was  oflbred  to  Jopiler  ia  tte 
Capitol,  and  on  this  occasion  the  senators  alone 
had  a  feast  in  the  Capitol ;  the  right  was  called  the 
jiu  publiee  epulandi*  6.  The  jut  tiitrm  itgmlimit. 
(Vid.  LaeATOStP.  576.) 

SENATOS  OONSULTIfM.  Tn  hia  enomenliea 
of  the  parts  of  the  jns  eivile,  Cieero  includes  sen^ 
tus  consulta,*  from  whicli  it  appt.'ars  that  m  his  tmie 
there  were  scnatus  consulta  which  were  laws.  No 
merous  leges,  properly  so  called,  were  enacted  ia 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  leges  properly  so  ealM 
were  made  even  after  his  time.  It  was  under 
Augustus,  however,  that  the  senatus  consulta  be 
gan  to  take  the  place  of  leges  properly  so  called, 
a  change  which  ia  alao  indteated  hy  the  ftct  that 
until  hfi  time  the  senatas  oonenlta  were  not  desif  • 

natcil  hy  tlie  names  of  the  consuls,  or  by  any  other 
personal  name,  so  fsr  as  we  have  evidencf  Bat 
from  that  time  we  fijid  the  aennniB  cuiu>ulta  dea% 
nated  either  by  the  name  of  the  oonsula,  as  Ann 
niannm,  Silanianura,  or  from  the  name  of  the  Cc 
sar,  as  Claudianum,  Neronianum  ;  or  they  an-  de* 
ignated  as  made  "  atutore"  or  "  ei  auctontati  Hadn- 
ani,"  &c.,  or  "ad  BnHtrntm  Hadnam,'"  dtc.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consultum  Macedooiannm  ia 
an  exception,  as  will  afterward  appear. 

Senatus  consulta  were  enacted  in  the  repuhliean 
period,  and  some  of  them  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  though  some  modem  writera 
have  denied  this  position.  But  the  opinion  of  those 
who  deny  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  duriof 
the  republican  periixl  is  ii[iposed  hy  facts.  An  &t 
tempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  suppott  it  by  a 
pasnge  of  Tacitus  ("  /urn  frimum  t  emmfo  mmihm 
ail  patrtt  translata  sunt"*),  which  only  refers  to  the 
elections.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  tleierinine  how 
far  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  e\t»  rided 
A  recent  writer*  observes  "that  the  aenatus  ooa- 
sulta  were  an  important  souree  of  law  fonr  matteis 
which  concerned  adniinislratinn,  the  m.Tinlcnanct* 
of  religion,  the  suspension  or  repeal  of  laws  lu  the 
case  of  urgent  public  necessity,  the  rights  of  the  cffn> 
hum  and  the  publicani,  the  treatmeut  of  the  Italiaw 
and  the  provteeiate.***  The  fUtowing  are  instances 
of  senatus  consulta  under  the  Republic  :  a  sena- 
tus consultum  >'  ne  quts  tn  urU  scpcUretur ;''  the  sen- 
atus corsultum  De  Bacdumalibua,  hereafter  moie 
particulaiiy  mentioned;  a  aaaatua  consultum  De 
Libertinorom  Tribv  ;*  a  aenatns  consultum  Be  Sum- 
tibus  at  the  Megalenses  ludi  ;*  a  senatus  consultuoi 
"  ne  homo  immoiaretur  ;"'*  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Provinciis  Qusstoriis;  a  senatus  consultum  made 
M.  TuUio  Cicerone  referente  to  the  effect,  tu  U- 
gationum  liberanm  temput  annuum  esaet varioos 
senatus  consulta  De  CuUcgiis  Dissolvendts  ;  an  old 
senatus  consultum,  "  s'.natus  consultum.  vetus  ne  iue- 
rcif  4/Hmims  {bestias)  tn  Italtam  adtektrtt"  which 
was  so  far  repealed  by  a  plebiscitum  propo-s*^*!  by 
Cn.  .\ufidias,  tnbunus  plebis,  that  the  iinportaiion 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Circenses  was  made  legal;" 
an  old  senatus  consultum  by  which  "quaestto  ;srr. 
varum)  in  caput  domini  pnkiSAiUHrs"^*  a  rule  of  law 
which  Cieero"  refers  to  mores  as  its  foundation 
From  these  instances  of  senatu^j  consultum  ma  Je 


1.  (Liv  ,  xiiiv'.,54. — Cic,  Pro  Clueul  ,  IT.)— 2.  (Sm  t,,  riBud.. 
81.— Dion  Caaa.,  U.,  7.)— 3.  (CelL,  wi.,  8.— Suel.,  i  V  a.  .  35 
—4.  (Top.,  5.)— 5.  (Aun.,  i.,  IJ.)— S.  (Waiter,  Gearhictiie  iie« 
HSm.  R«cbta,  437.)— 7.  (Liv.,  nvi.,  94 ;  xmx.,  i  ;  tli^  9.)—i 
(Lir.,  xW.,  1ft.)— 9.  {Ot\L,  ii..  «4.>— 10.  (PUb.,  U.  N.,  xxt^  !■] 
—11.  (PliB..  U.  N..  viiin  HO-tt.  (Ts  it.,  Ajn^  » 
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fo  the  republican  period,  we  may  collect,  in  a  gen-  ! 
iml  way,  the  kind  ol"  matters  to  which  this  form  of ; 
legislation  applied.  The  constitution  of  the  senate 
wnm  siicb  as  to  giaduai^  bring  within  the  sphere 
offts  tegMa^^on  ^  nmttera  that  pertained  to  reli- 
gion, police,  administration,  provincial  matters,  and 
all  foreign  relations.  And  it  seems  that  the  power 
af  tbeaenate  bad  aofiur  increased  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Augustus,  that  it  was  no  great  change 
to  make  it  the  only  legislating  body.  Pomponius,' 
though  his  historical  evidence  must  be  received 
with  c&utioQ,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which  is 
generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know 
of  the  progress  of  senatorial  legislation  :  '*  As  the 
plebs  found  it  dilhcult  to  assemble,  Alc,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  administration  of  the 
state  came  to  the  senate:  thus  the  senate  began 
to  act,  aod  whatever  the  senate  had  detsimined 

{conatituiaMel)  Was  observed  {obscrrahatur),  and  the 
law  so  made  is  called  sonutus  consultum." 

The  senatus  consultum  was  so  named  because 
the  consul  {qnt  utuUt)  was  said  "senatiim  conmi* 
ten:"  **JIUren»  L.  F.  S.  JPmfvmfM  L.  P.  Cot.  Sen- 
tttvin  Corisi'lp(rvnt"  f.Si'natiis  (-(uistiUum  T)e  Bac- 
chanalibus).  In  the  senatus  cunsuitum  I>e  Philo- 
sophis  et  De  Khetoribua,*  the  praetor  *' «9»mdnit." 
In  the  enacting  part  of  a  lex  the  populus  were  said 
"jubcre,"  and  in  a  plebiscitum,  "  teire :"  in  a  sena- 
tus consultum  the  senate  was  said  'cfmcre:"  "  ZJe 
Biuchanaitbcs,  djrc.,  tia  cxdciccndcm  ccmvere''  (S.  C. 
Oe  Baodi).  In  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  cited  by  Frontinua,*  the  phrase  which  fol- 
lows *'censuere"  is  sometimes  " placer r  hu\r  ordim.'" 
In  Tacitus  the  verb  '■  ccn.scre'*  is  also  applied  to  the 
person  who  made  the  motion  fur  a  senatus  consult- 
um.* Sometimes  the  term  *'  ariUntrf*  is  used  ;* 
and  Gaius,*  writing  under  tlic  Antotiiiic?.  applies  to 
the  aecdte  the  terms  which  originally  denoted  the 
legislative  power  of  the  pi^Nlllia :  "  StntUua  jubet  at- 
fw  csmMmu  ;  tdqm  legit  tktm  tftintt^  fuammt  /uit 

The  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  tlie  senate 
was  conducted  in  the  imperial  period  is  ejcplained 
in  the  article  Orationks  Pkincipuh. 

Certain  forma  were  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
senatus  consultum,  of  which  Ihere  is  an  example 
in  Cicero  ;'  "  S.  C.  AuctontaUs'"  (for  Wwa  is  tlit; 
right  reading),  "  Prulte  Kal.  Octob.  m  A^dc  Apuiii- 
nity  tcribcndo  ad/ueranl  L.  Domitiua  Cn.  Films  Aht- 
mobarbus,  (f«.  Quod  M.  Marcelltu  CotuuI  V.  F.  (ver- 
ba fecit)  de  prm.  Cons.  D.  E.  R.  I.  C.  {dc  ea  re  ita  cen- 
tuerunt  Utt,  <|-c-)."  The  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum  De  BacchaoaUbus  is  similar,  but  the 
names  of  the  consuls  eome  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  word  is  *'  crnxoirrrrnl the  date  and  place  are 
also  given  ;  and  Ihe  iiaiiK  S  of  those  qui  Mcnbcndo  ati- 
Juerunt  (SC.  ARF.  in  the  inscription).  The  names 
of  the  persona  who  were  witnesses  to  the  drawing 
np  of  the  senatus  consultum  were  called  the  **auc- 
toritaies"  and  thrsc  aui  tnritatcs  were  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  (il  the  persons  named  lu  them  hav- 
ing been  present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  ( "  id 
quod  tn  auctoritatibut  frattriptit  txtat"'),  tiom  which 
passage,  and  from  another  i**Uhd  8.  C,  ea  pra- 
tcripiioiu  c-.'").  in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name 
being  found  among  the  auctontates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a 
prom  of  his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  the  S.  C. 
OOnccmed,  it  is  certain  that  "prascnbo"  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  is  the  proper  reading  in  these  senatus 
consulta.  (Compare  the  similar  use  of  pra'scriptio 
in  Koman  pleadings,  vid.  PsiKscBiPTJo.)  There 
I  be  no  doubt  Hmt  certain  persons  were  required 


1.  (Ui?  1,  tit.  2,  «.  2.)— a.  (Cell.,  IV.,  11.)  — 3.  (!>•  Aqu*- 
nct.  Kuinr,  ii.)-4.  (Ann.,  iv.,  20.)  -  5.  (Dig.  16,  tit.  1,  a.  9.) 
.-e  (1.,  4.)— < .  (£p.  iwl  I>iT.,  nu  ,  8.)-  8.  (Cic,  Dc  Or.,  i.,  S.) 
(Cfe.  l^4dDiv.,v^S.| 


to  be  present  "  tcrihcndo,"  but  others  niii;ht  a.ssiii 
if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way  luight  tes- 
tify his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of  wnofUt  of 
with  leferanoe  to  whonw  the  S.  C.  was  made 
C«lo  avfeiii  ct  flmftntifo  arf/in7,"  «kc.')  Dcsides 
the  phrase  "  scribendo  adcsse,"  there  are  "esse  ad 
scnUndum"*  and  "  pom  ad  scnbendum"  (as  to  which, 
see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero^*).  When  a  S.  O. 
was  made  on  the  motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said 
to  be  made  "in  tenlenliam  ejus."  If  the  S.  C.  Wii* 
carried,  it  was  written  on  tablets  ami  placed  in  the 
a;rarium:  the  S.  C.  De  Bacchanalibus  provides  thai 
it  ahall  be  cut  on  a  bronxe  tablet,  but  Uiis  was  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place 
where  it  could  be  read  ^rLa  Jacntrmed  gnotcur  po- 
tttit). 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  aa  a  senatus  con 
sultnm  might  be  stopped  by  the  intercessio  of  the 

tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
farther  proceeding  in  such  case :  "  st  quts  kmc  sett' 
atus  connUto  iiUercetserit  aenalui  placere  auctoritalem 
perteribi  {frateribi}  et  de  ea  re  ad  teuaium  pomUum- 
qut  refem.***  This  explains  one  meaning  of  sena- 
tus auctoritas,  winch  is  a  senatus  consultum  which 
has  been  proposed  and  not  carried,  and  of  which  t 
record  was  kept  with  the  ^tmelonUtUt  Mrwni  qu 
acrtbendo  adfuerunt."  In  one  passage  Cicero  cal' 
a  S.  C.  which  had  failed,  owing  to  an  intercessio, 
an  auctoritas.*  One  meaning  of  auctoritas,  in  fact, 
is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried  i  and  this 
agrees  with  Uvy  :*  "  Si  quia  intentdtt  Me,  aaelor 
ilale  se  ftrrc  contentum."  If  senatus  auctoritas  oc- 
(■a.sionally  ajipears  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  .sen 
atus  consultum,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word, 
but  one  which  presents  no  ditticulty  if  wc  consider 
that  the  names  which  denote  a  thing  in  ita  tws 
stages  arc  ajit  to  be  confoiiiuled  in  popular  lamruagc, 
as  with  us  the  w  ords  bill  and  act.  In  its  general 
and  original  sense,  senatus  auctoritas  is  any  meas- 
ure to  which  a  uuiyority  of  the  senate  has  assented. 
(See  the  note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cicero.*) 

The  proper  enact in>:  word  in  the  senatus  consul- 
ta is  "cenaeo,"  but  the  word  "  deccnw"  was  also 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  aenatua  eonsuUum*  {Senatus  dearevU  lU,  4«.'>. 
But  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  caUcd  a  decrctum, 
which  was  a  rule  made  by  the  senate  as  to  some 
matter  w  hu  it  was  strictly  within  its  competence. 
The  words  decretum  and  senatus  consultum  &ie 
often  used  indiscriminately,  and  with  little  precis- 
ion."   ( I'lJ.  Dec  RETUM  ) 

The  forms  of  the  senatus  consulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  senatus  consulta  which  are 
preserved :  the  senatus  consultum  De  Tiburtibus, 
printed  by  CJruti  r  and  others  ;  the  senatus  consult- 
um De  Bacchanalibus ;  the  senatus  consultum  in 
the  letter  of  Cicero  already  referred  to the  six 
senatus  consulta  about  the  Roman  aqueducts  m 
the  second  book  of  Frontinus,  De  Aqua'c.ictibus ; 
the  senatus  consultum  about  the  Aphrodisienses 
the  oration  of  Claudius  the  various  senatus  con- 
sulta preserved  m  the  IKgest,  which  arementiooed 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
senatus  consultum  printed  in  bigumus,  De  Anti- 
quo  Jute  Promnciarum"  L,  288. 

The  following  list  of  aenatua  consulta  containa 
perhaps  all  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name.  Nu- 


«.  (Cic.  Ep.  a^l  Att,  Til..  I.)— a.  (la.  lb.,  i.,  3.  (M 

Div  .  II.,  15.)  — (Id.  lb.,  8.)  — 3.  (Id.  ib..  i.,  T  ;-0.  (iv., 
17.:  7  1.1  Div.,  v..  a.)— 8.  (Id.  ih.,  viii.,  8.)— 9.  iid.,  ad  Art., 
t.,  10.)— 10.  (G«ll.,  II.,  %A.—  Vui.  iEliut  Gallui  ap.  Fectum,  •.  i. 
S«<nalni  du  rf.um  )— II.  (Ck:.,  Philipp.,  v.,  13.— Cell.,  II.' 
—IS.  (Tacit..  Aa-1.,  lii.,  0S.— TiciL,  mL  Oberliii.,  ii..  H3» II 
(id.  ttu,  sU  M^^Tiait.,  ad.  Otariia.,     «06. ) 
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me.ous  aenatus  consulta  under  the  Empire  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Litm  writers,  for  whi'-h  wc  find  no 
diMioctive  name,  tboiuh  it  is  probable  that  ail  of 
ihem  had  a  title  lUw  tSe  leges,  Imt  many  of  them 
being  of  littifi  importancf  were  not  much  referred 
to  or  cited,  and  thus  the.:  names  wi  re  furgotten. 
Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C.  without 
giving  theii  names,  and  in  aome  cases  we  are  able 
to  ma  the  liflea  ftom  other  avthoritiee.  Many  of 
the  imperial  senatus  oonsulta  were  merely  amend- 
ments of  le<„'es.  hut  they  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  tht  word. 

Some  of  Uie  senatus  consulta  of  the  republican 
period  wen>  faiw%  as  already  obaenred,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  senate,  which  be- 
came h'sjcs  hy  Inniifi  carried  in  the  comitia.  Such 
S.  C  were  really  only  auotontatcs  One  instance 
of  Ulis  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
C^odios  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Deft. 
A  fOgatio  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  was  proposed 
to  the  comitia  ex  senatus  consulto/  which  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  auctoritas  of  the  senatf,  and  as 
**«ifod  ab  »enatu  consututum"  (the  word  of  Gaius, 

Apromiasdm,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, empowered  all  civitates  which  were  within  the 
Koman  iin[WTiinn  Ui  take  a  fideicommissa  hereditas 
This  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Ulpian*  without 
the  name ;  but  it  appears,  from  comparing  Ulpian 
with  the  Digest,*  to  be  the  senattisoonaaltum  Apro- 
nianum.  A  senatus  cooanltam  also  alhiwed  eiVita- 
tes  or  iminicipia,  which  were  legally  considered  as 
ooiversitates,  to  be  appointed  heredes  by  their  li- 
berli  or  libertie.  Ulpian  speaks  of  this  senatus  con- 
■oilum  in  the  paaaage  referred  to^  immediately 
before  he  speaks  of  that  senatos  oonsoltam  which 
we  know  lo  tlic  Apronianum,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  two  senatus  consulta  wt>re  the 
aame,  for  their  objects  were  similar,  and  they  are 
mentioned  toother  without  any  indication  of  their 
being  different  This  lasi-mentioned  provision  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  I^iirrst*  as  tifinp  rontained  in 
•  senatus  consultum  which  was  poslti  lor  to  the  Tre- 
bellianum,  bat  ibe  name  is  not  given  in  the  Digest 
Under  thia  pmnriaian  a  moniciniam  could  obtain  the 
honomm  posaeaslo.  Baehlns'  asaigna  the  aenatus 
rnnsnltum  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  but  it  app«'ar8  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hadnan,  and  to  be  the  same 
senatus  oonanltum  wliieh  allowed  eivHates  tn  take  • 
k«acy.' 

Avncwtumn  gave  the  prawes  of  a  profince 

jnrif^diclion  in  the  case  of  fidcicommi'^sa  lihertas. 
even  when  the  heres  did  not  belong  tu  the  province 
The  heres  could  be  compelled  to  give  the  libcrtas 
which  waa  the  aubject  of  the  fideicommissom.  {Vid. 
MAWinnssto.  p.  616.*) 

Dk  BiCCHANALinod.  This  senatus  consultum. 
which  IS  sometimes  called  Marcianuin,  was  passed 
\n  the  year  W  C.  186.  The  terms  of  it  arc  stated 
generally  by  Liry,*  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
original  senatos  eunanltam,  which  is  printed  in  the 
edition  of  Livy  by  Drakenborch,  and  in  that  hy  J 
Clericus,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There  is  a  dis^ertallon 
on  this  senatus  consultum  hy  Bynkershoek,*  who 
aas  printed  the  aenatus  consultum,  and  commented 
npon  it  at  some  length.  The  proviaions  of  this 
senatus  c(msultum  are  stated  frencrally  under  Dio- 
juviii.  p.  3CG  There  is  no  aiii-ient  authority,  as  it 
appears,  for  the  name  Marcianum,  which  \\a^  tieen 
given  to  tt  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  consuls  who 
iropoaed  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles 
jf  senatus  consultum  in  the  imperial  period. 

I.  ((."lo  lul  Alt  .  I.,  14  1—?.  iFmi;  ,  III  '..12.)— 3  iV^,  tit  1,  •. 
W.) — J.  (3S,  tit.  3  )— i  ilh^ttiri.i  Jiiri»pr\iilrrit,r  Rotniuic.)--^. 
(Ulpi,  Frur..  m.  1\  )— 7.  (Dig.  40.  lit.  i.  •.  44,  ft!.)— (XUiS., 
18.)— 9-  RsUgiato  PwniiiMi  ipad  Vt 

«,Op.,  i.,4iaj 


nALVlTI.\NLII  '       (Vxd.  Jin.lA    El    PaPI*  f'yPP.&J 

Lex.  p  667.) 

Claodundh,  passed  in  the  iiroe  of  the  Lmpeia 
Claadioa,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  condition  of 

a  slave  {ancilla)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  of 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  no- 
tice that  he  wuuld  not  p<-niiit  it.  But  if  a  womas 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  cohabited  witb  a  slat* 
with  the  consent  of  the  aiave'a  master,  sht^  migK 
by  agreement  with  the  master,  remain  free,  and  yd 
any  child  born  from  this  cohabitation  wo«ild  be  s 
slave  ;  for  the  senatus  consultum  made  valid  any 
agreement  between  the  frt;e  woman  and  the  stove's 
master,  and  by  sncfa  agreement  the  wemaa  was 
relieved  from  the  penalty  of  the  senatus  consultum. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  hy  a  considers- 
tion  of  the  hardness  of  the  case  and  ihe  incon^uity 
of  this  rule  of  law  (ineUganha  jun$),  restorv-d  tJte 
old  nds  oftbe  jus  gentium,  according  to  which  tht 
woman  continuing  ftee.  was  the  noihsr  oi  a  fine 
child. 

.\  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
senatus  consultum  for  which  the  words  of  tbe  tow 
had  not  provided.  If  a  woman  who  waa  n  RenHi 
citizen  waa  with  chikl,  and  became  an  ancitta  pnr^ 
suant  to  the  senatus  consultum  in  consequence  of 
cohabiting  with  a  slave  coiitr.ir>'  to  the  master's 
wish,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed  mat 
ter:  aome  contended  that  if  the  woman  had  tieroms 
pregnant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  was  a  Koman 
citizen  ;  but  if  she  had  become  pregnant  by  dlieit 
cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  propi'rtv  of  'be  (^-r- 
son  who  had  become  the  master  of  the  moibei 
{Vid  ScRvus,  Rohan.) 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  la  a  paamga  «l 
Gains.*  in  which  he  says,  "but  that  rale  «f  toe 
same  lex  is  still  in  f(jrcf,  by  which  the  wsue  t<  a 
free  woman  and  an«)ther  man's  slave  is  a  siavf .  if 
the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  slie  co 
habited  was  a  slave."  The  lex  of  which  he  i 
u  the  lex  iElia  Sentia.  The  exception  in  the  i 
atus  consultum  of  Ciaiuliii'*  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the  master  o»' 
the  slnve,  wbieb  compact  impliea  that  the  womaa 
most  know  the  ooadition  of  the  alave,  and  thai^ 
fore,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  lex,  the  {asns 
would  fii-  '•'  r.  i  But  flaius  says'  that  under  thi.^ 
senatus  consultum  the  woman  might,  by  agreement, 
oontinne  free,  and  yet  give  birth  to  a  slave ;  for  the 
senatos  consultum  gave  validity  to  the  compact  be> 
tween  the  woman  and  the  master  of  the  slave.  At 

first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  senatus  con.sultura  pMK 
duced  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  U  x  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  the  child.  But  this  is 
explained  by  referring  to  the  ehidf  provtoion  of  iha 
aenatus  eonaoltum,  which  wis,  that  eohabitation  wMi 

a  slave  "inn.'n  rt  ihnvntianlr  domino"  reduced  the 
woman  to  a  servde  conthlion,  and  it  was  a  legal 
consequence  of  this  change  of  condition  that  the 
iaaue  of  her  cohabitation  muat  be  a  atove.  The  las 
iEHa  Sentia  had  already  decfaired  the  eondiiion  of 
children  Inirn  of  the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a 
slave  to  be  servile.  The  senatus  consultum  added 
to  the  penalty  of  the  lex  by  making  the  mother  a 
slave  ano,  unleaa  she  cohabited  with  the  conaeai  of 
the  maater,  and  thoa  resulted  that  *•  tRfl^anfia  ym- 
n'«"  by  which  a  free  mother  could  escape  the  pen* 
ally  of  the  senatus  consultum  by  her  agreement,  sod 
yet  her  child  must  !>*•  a  slave  pnrsiiani  to  the  lex. 
Hadrian  removed  thw  ineiegantta  by  dectonng  that 
if  the  mother,  notwHistandHng  the  eohahitatiott.  m>' 

cafM'd  from  tlie  penaUies  of  the  senatus  roni^uhun 
by  virtue  of  her  compact,  the  child  al»o  should 
have  the  beneAt  of  the  agvsenent  The 
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eoarattum  only  redoeed  Om  eohaUlinr  wonno  to  ■ 
MWile  Slate  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
"hmlo  et  denuntiante  domtno  :"  if  she  cohabited 
with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  slave,  without  the 
imowledce  of  the  matter,  there  could  be  no  denua> 
tiatw ;  and  thic  case,  it  appeals,  was  not  aflteted 
by  the  senattis  consultum,  for  Gaius  observes,  as 
above  Mated,'  that  the  lex  had  still  effect,  and  the 
ofr8p..ng  of  such  cohabitation  was  a  slave.  The 
but  of  Uua  clanae  of  the  lex  remaiiuDg  in  force 
jUiet  the  enaethigf  of  the  aetiattu  eonankam,  appears 
0  be  an  instance  of  the  strirt  mlerpreiation  which 
.he  Koinar  jurists  applied  to  pu^ilive  enactments  ; 
for  the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  as  stated  by 
Oaiua*  on^  applied  to  the  caae  of  a  eontraot  be- 
tween the  master  a  slave  and  the  woman,  and 
therpfon-  its  tpnns  did  not  comprehend  a  case  of 
sohabitation  when  there  was  no  compact.  Besides 
this,  if  a  free  woman  cohabited  with  a  OHHi'a  slave 
3ither  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  or  with 
his  knowledge,  but  without  the  "  denuntiatio,"  it 
seems  that  this  was  considered  as  if  the  woman 
simply  indulged  in  promiscuous  intercourse  (vulgo 
emufit),  and  the  mother  being  free,  the  ebild  also 
was  free  by  the  jus  gentium  till  the  lex  attempted 
to  restrain  such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  pa- 
rental affections  of  the  mother,  and  the  senatus  con- 
sultam  by  a  direct  penalty  on  herself.  There  was 
a  **yam  tneUgantut'*  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth 
to  a  slave,  hut  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hridrian, 
who  was  stnick  by  the  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by 
compact  being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  sen- 
atus consuliuni,  while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  lex. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  passed  A.D.  52,  and 
18  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  hut  the  terms  in  which  he 
expresses  hunself  do  not  contain  the  true  meaning 
af  the  seoattia  consultum,  sod  in  one  raqiect,  "  *tn 
fro  Kberlu  kuberemtur"  they 
differ  materially  from  the  text  of  Gaius,  unless  the 
reading  '^Ubertu"  should  be  "/t6rrt<."*  It  appears, 
hovavar,  firom  a  passage  in  Paulus,*  that  a  woman, 
'a  acme  eases  which  are  not  mentioned  by  him,  was 
ladnefd  to  the  condition  of  a  liberta  by  the  senatus 
aoaanltum  ;  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the 
aoenracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus,  but  also  shows  how 
very  imperfectly  he  has  stated  Uie  asaatat  eoneolt- 
om.  Suetonius*  attributes  the  senatus  consultum 
to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  expresses  its  effect 
in  terms  still  more  general  and  incorrect  than  those 
of  Tacitas.  Such  mstanoes  show  bow  Uttle  we  can 
laly  on  the  Roraaa  hialoritas  for  exaet  infbmuitioQ 
aa  to  legislation. 

It  appears  from  Paulus  that  the  provisions  of  this 
senatus  consult  mil  are  stated  very  imperfectly  even 
by  Gaioa,  and  that  they  apjilied  to  a  great  number 
at  eases  ofeohahilatioB  batwaea  free  womea,  wheth- 
•r  ingenuas  or  libertinK,  and  8lave.<< 

This  senatus  consultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  ooflstituiion  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer  the 
aro<^  "  ca  <ey<"*  to  the  senatus  consultum  Claudia- 
aam.  and  th^  roast,  consequently,  refer  the  words 
*'  tyusdtm  If  Ills"*  also  to  this  senatus  consultum  ;  but 
the  word  "  iez"  in  neither  case  appears  to  refer  to 
lb«  senatus  consultum,  but  to  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia.' 

There  were  aevaial  other  aeaaiua  oooaolta  Clau- 
daua,  of  which  there  is  a  short  aotiea  in  Jo.  Augus- 
ts Bacbii  Historia  Jurisprudcntiee  Romania 

Dasdmianvii,  passed  in  the  reign  of  I'rajan,  rela- 
lad  to  Udeieonimlssa  libertas.* 

HsMiMRi  SaaiTus  Cossolta.  Mnmeraos 


I.  (i.,  M.)— t.  (FM.  tba  noUt  on  Tacilu*,  Ann.,  zii..  53,  wl. 
OberhiL}— 4.  (8.  R.,  iv^  tit.  10.)— 4.  (  Vmd.,  11.)— A.  (Ouas,  i., 
a».>-C.  (Id.,  u,  80w)— 7.  (Id,,  L,  84,  M,  01,  10O.-DI|>.,  Fraf .. 
tft.  «L-~Cod-,  vii.,  lit.  «L— FSalw,  8.  R..  U..  tit.  t\.y-%.  (D  g. 
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ware  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadi'aa 

but  there  does  not  appear  to  he  any  which  is  .t  led 
Hadrianum.  Many  senatus  consuita  oi  tins  nigo 
are  referre«l  to  by  Gaius  a.s  •'  tenatus  ninxniiu  uuctort 
UmdriMo /juUt"^  of  which  there  i»  a  list  in  the  ia* 
dex  to  Oaina.  The  senatoa  consuha  made  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by  Baehius,  ind 
some  of  theui  are  noticed  here  under  their  propel 
designations. 

JoacuKva,  pasaed  ia  the  raaa  of  Commodus,  ra 
hitedtoMeioomroiaaaMbartaa.*  Thto  senatus  ooo- 
sultum  IS  preserved  io  ooa  of  tbo  pasaagea  of  tho 
Digest  referred  to. 

JoinANUH,  passed  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  in  the 
tenth  consulship  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  consult !L.p 
of  Ap.  Junius  Sabinns,  A.D.  84,  had  Tor  its  object 
to  prevent  collusion  In'tween  a  master  and  Ins  ^-lave, 
by  which  the  slave  should  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
as  8  free  man.  The  person  who  diseoverad  thecol 
lusion  obtained  the  slave  as  his  property.^ 

LABoi.\NrM,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Em* 
peror  Claudius,  A  D  42,  ^ave  to  the  cliiUiren  of  a 
manumissor,  if  itiey  were  not  exhetedated  by  oame^ 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  extra- 
nei  heredes.*   {Vtd.  Patronos,  p.  746.) 

LiBONiANCM,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  iu 
the  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L  Senbo- 
niua  Libo,  A.D.  16,  contained  various  provtsioos, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  efl^  that  if  a  roan  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  everything  which  ht-  wrote  in  Ins 
own  favour  was  void  :  accordingly,  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor,*  nor  heres  or  legatarius.* 
This  senatuB  consultum  contained  other  provisions, 
and  it  appeare  to  Itave  been  an  extension  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Falsis 7    (Kit/  FALBim  ) 

Macedonianum,  enacted  A.D.  46,  provuhd  that 
any  loan  of  money  to  a  filiusfamilias  could  net  he 
recovered,  even  alter  the  death  of  the  father.  The 
senatoa  eoasoltnm  took  its  nsme  from  Mseedo,  a 
notorious  usurer,  as  appears  (rom  the  terms  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  is  preserved  *  1  heophi- 
lus*  stalea  incorrectly  that  the  senatus  consnltum 
took  its  nsme  from  a  filiusfamilias.  The  provisioa 
of  the  senatus  consultum  ia  cited  by  Tacitus,'*  but  in 
such  terms  as  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  law.  Suetonius"  attributes  this 
aeaataa  aoaanltum  to  the  time  of  Veapaaian,  hat  ha 
states  its  provisiona  in  leea  amhiguoaa  lenna  than 
Tacitus. 

Memmiancm.  This  name  is  sotnt  iimt  s  ^r'ven  tc 
the  senatus  consultum  paased  in  the  lanc  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  preae^ad  by  Tacitus  :"**Nt 

timulata  adoptio  in  uUa  parte  munerit  jmbltei  juvwtet, 
ac  ne  usurpandis  quidem  htrrdilaltbus  prodestet." 
The  object  of  this  senatus  coiiMiliiim  u.i^  h»  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Puppsa.  ( Ktd. 
JeUA  BT  Pap.  Ptor.  Lax  )  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  ('  Mcmmius  Uej'ulus  and  Vir- 
ginius  Kufus,  A.D.  63,  but  il  appears  lu  iHlmig  to 
the  preceding  year." 

NsBONUinrii  de  L^atia,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  stated  in  the  articw  Lboatok.** 

Nkronhm'm.  al'-'o  ealled  Piso\i  v\t  M,  from  Ite'wg 
enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  i...  Calpurni- 
us  Piso^  A.D.  67.  It  contained  various  provisiona : 
"  Ut  n  fms  a  siits  serstt  inUr/cctu*  e*$tt,  t>  puqu*, 
qui  leffameadp  mammttst  wft  eoiem  teet»  mmtutent, 

inlfr  srrros  supplina  prndcrent  .•'"'*  "  f  t  ctcrisa  uzore 
ctiam  de  famtlm  rtri  quiTsli  >habtatur,  idttnijue  ut  jiix- 


I.  (I.,  47,  &c.)-2.  (Die.  iO,  tit.  5,  ».  «,  5I.)-.1.  (Dig.  ■*<), 
lit.  16.)— 4.  (Gaius.  iii.,  63-71.— Init.,  iii,,  lit.  7,  •.  4.— tV»l.,  ni., 
tit.  6.)-5.  (Dip.  M,  t.i.  2, 1.  29.)— «.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  8.)— 7.  {Vid. 
alK>  Coll.  L«>sp.  M  &  R.,  VIII.,  7.)— 8.  (Dig.  14,  ut.  0.)  -0.  {Pw 
«|.hr.  iMt.)— 10.  lAnn.,  xi.,  13.)— U  (Vcsp.,  11.)— 19.  (Ana., 
xt.,  19.)— IX  ( V%d.  Ihg.  31,  •.  SI.  and  35,  tit.  1, «.  76.)— 14.  'Owk 
tu.  ii.,  157, 19S, SIS,  SIS,  SSO,  m-Ulpn  Fny  zziv.)— 1»  (TS 
eii..  Abb.  liU,*  IS.) 
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8ENATU8  CONSULTUM 


«  nxctu  fttmitimm  tAiemtur,  n  vtr 
(Panliu,*  wbo  givea  in  mlwtaiice,  ates  tto  prorisinn 
awnthmed  by  Tadtm,  but  «dda,  '*  8ed  el  h  torouen- 

iBr,  out  rum  occiso  in  itinere  furninC^) :  "  Vt,  si 
pmna  obnoiim  tervut  vcuttset,  quandoque  in  eum 
MMMuiMrfiMi  9Uet,  venditor  pretium  prtestarcl."* 

OimiTiANVK  emoted  in  the  time  of  M.  Ann- 
Kce*  that  the  legMma  liereditaa  of  a  motlier  who 
had  not  been  in  manu  might  come  to  her  sons,  to 
the  exclusion  of  tho  consanguine!  and  other  agnati. 
The  name  Orphitianum  is  supplied  by  Paulu^  and 
the  Digest the  enactment  was  made  in  the  oon- 
sulship  of  V  Rttfbs  and  C.  Orphitus.* 

Piiuliis'  speaks  of  rules  relatiiii^  to  manumission 
being  included  in  a  senatus  consultum  Orphitianum. 
( Vi4  HcKBa.)  This  senatus  consultum  was  made 
in  thu  joint  reign  of  Nf.  Aurelius  and  Commodns* 
(Vid.  Orationks  Principum.) 

Pkoasiahltm  was  enacted  in  the  rei<in  of  Vespa- 
sian, Pegasus  and  Pusio  beintf  oonsules  (suffecti !} 
hi  the  year  of  the  enactment*  The  prorisioas  of 

this  srnatvjs  consiiltuin  are  pfntrd  under  Fideicom- 
MissA  and  Lkoati.m.  This  senatus  i.unsultum,  or 
another  of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of 
the  lex  JEIlia  Sentia  as  to  a  Latiaus  becoming  a  Ro> 


manus, 


It 


Prrsk  HSTM,  which  may  he  the  correct  form  in- 
stead of  Pernicianum,  was  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppgea."  (Compare  Jolu  xt 
Pap.  Pop.  Lax.) 

PlSONIANim.    {Vid  Neroviavitm  ) 

Plancunum,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some  wri- 
ters assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  lex 
Julia  Papia  et  Po|qMM  apparmitly  contained  a  pro- 
irision  by  which  a  fideieommissum  was  ftrfMted  to 

the  fisciis  if  a  heres  or  Icfratarius  engaged  himself 
by  a  written  instrument,  or  any  other  secret  mo<ie, 
to  pay  or  give  the  fideicommissum  to  a  person  who 
was  legally  incapable  of  taking  it.'*  Such  a  fidei- 
commissum  was  called  taciturn,  and  when  made  in 
the  way  described  was  said  to  l)e  "  m  fraudrm  U- 
gis,'"  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If  it  was  made 
openly  ( palatn),  this  was  no  fraus ;  and  though  the 
fideicommissum  might  be  invalid  on  account  of  the 
hicapacity  of  the  fideicommissarius  to  take,  the 
penalty  of  \hr  lex  did  not  apply.    It  does  not  ap- 

Ear  certain  whether  this  provision  as  to  the  con- 
cation  was  contained  in  the  original  lex,  or  added 
by  some  subsequent  semitiis  consultum.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fiiiueiarius  still  retained  his  qiiar- 
ta.  But  a  senatus  consultum  iiirntioned  by  Ulpi- 
an"  enacted  that,  if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a 
taciturn  fldeicommissom,  he  lost  the  qnadrans  or 
quarta  {rid  FinKicoMMissuMy  nor  could  he  claim 
what  was  caducutii  under  the  te.sUunenta,  which, 
aa  a  TCneral  rule,  he  could  claim  if  he  had  children. 
(Fu(.Xroatum,  Bona  Cadooa.)  This  aenatus  con- 
anltum,  it  afijiears  firom  an  extract  in  the  Digest,'* 
was  the  Plaiieianum  or  Plautianum,  for  the  read- 
mg  is  doubtful ;  and  in  this  passage  it  is  state<l 
that  the  fourth*  wWeh  the  fiduciarius  was  not  al- 
lowed to  retain,  was  claimed  for  the  fiseus  by  a  re- 
script of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  pcnaJt)  for  the  fraud 
only  applied  to  that  part  of  tho  property  to  which 
the  fraud  extended ;  and  if  the  heres  was  heres  in  a 
larfer  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the  share  to 
which  the  fraus  extended,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Falcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the  fraus  did  not  cx- 


I.  (S  R..  lit.,  tit.  5.)— 2  (Dig.  2l>,  lit.  .\  ».  8.)— 3.  (Cipit.  in 
-'ta,  II.)  -4.  (S.  R..  ir  ,  lit.  10.)-5.  (3'".  tit.  17.)— fi.  (Inst.,  iii„ 
'.t.  4.) — 7.  (IV..  m.  H.)  -N,  (lni|>(>.  Ant  in.  ft  Ci>ninj(.»Ji  oriitiiine 
ID  MMiatu  rri  ii  r  i    r.p.,  Fr  ii;  ,  tit,  jt>  i      9.  (Iivnt.,  ii.,  ;«<.  23. 

C»iu»,  II..  2.VI.  Ar.)  — 10.  iO«iui.  i.,  SI.)— 11  (UIp..  Fnig., 
tic  «Ti.— Sui  t..  •  laud  ,  J3.)— IS,  (Dig.  30,  t.  103;  34,  tit.  9.  t. 
10, 16:  4tf,  tit.  14,  (.  3.)— IS.  (FniK.,  tit.  tx*.,  s.  17.)— 14.  (3? 
at.  %,».».) 
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tend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Papinian  *  iud$ 
f/ujor  motbu  inHitutimii  quam  fraudia  fuent  qmad  ef 
FaleUkm  attinet,  de  tuperfiuo  fworta  retinMtm* 

The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  t.icrta 
fideicommissa  is  not  altogether  free  from  some 
doubt. 

PiuovsAiraM.   ( Yid.  Plamciamoii.) 

Rosatimw.  enacted  hi  the  time  oflVajaB,  fai  He 

consulship  of  Rubrius  Gallus  and  Q.  Ccelius  His 
po,  A.D.  101,  related  to  fideicommissa  libertas.  lis 
terms  are  given  in  the  Digart :'  **  Si  At  «  ^uibmt  ^ 
ertatem  prtettari  nportrt  erorati  a  pr^lere  mdftte  ■» 

luittent.  Si  causa  cogmta  pralor  pronuittiMMet  Md^ 

tatrm  his  debcri,  eodem  jure  ttalum  serrari  or  ti 

redo  manunuMh  ettent."  Compare  Plin.,  Ep .  iv, 
9,  ad  Ursum,  with  the  passase  in  the  D%eat. 

Sabintanitm,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently  af 
ter  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  related  to  the 
rights  of  one  of  tlirec  brothers  who  had  bren  adopt- 
ed to  a  portion  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabolas  tes- 
tament i.* 

SiLANUNCM.  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  m 
the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  C.  Ju- 
nius .Silanus.  A.D.  10,  contained  various  enart- 
ments.  It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave  who  disooTorcd 
the  murderer  of  his  master.  If  a  master  ww  nor 
dered,  all  the  slaves  who  were  under  the  roof  at  the 
time,  if  the  murder  was  committed  under  a  ren  d,  ur 
who  were  with  him  in  any  place  at  the  time  <>i  th^ 
murder,  w«e  pat  to  the  torture,  and,  if  they  bad 
not  done  theh*  best  to  defend  hha,  were  pot  m 
death  Tacitus*  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  sen- 
atus consultum,  and  he  uses  the  phrase  "  rrtere  ex 
more."  Li(>sius  (note  Ott  this  paaaage)  refers  t« 
Cicero.*  Senri  impuberea  were  exoeMed  from  this 
provision  of  the  senatus  consultum.*  The  bersa 
whn  tridk  [>ns,'>es.'.;nii  of  tlif  hrreditas  of  a  murdered 
ptTson  before  the  pmiH^r  inquiry  was  made,  fort'eit- 
ed  the  hereditas.  which  fell  to  the  fiscua :  the  nde 
was  the  same  whether,  being  heres  ex  testainento, 
he  oix'ned  the  will  {tafmla  tetlamenii)  before  the  in 
quiry  was  made,  or  whf  ther,  being  heres  ab  intesta- 
to,  he  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  {adtit  keredt' 
taiem)  or  oMained  the  bonorum  poaeeaoio :  he  was 
also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty  .\ 
senatus  consultum,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Tau- 
rus and  Lepidus,  A.D.  11,  enacted  that  the  penalty 
for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person  ccNikl  wit 
be  inflicted  after  Ave  yean,  exeept  it  waa  &  eaae 
of  parricide,  to  which  thiB  tcmporis  piMsciiiplio  dU 
not  apply.* 

Tkrtullianum  ia  atated  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian* to  have  been  enacted  in  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an, in  the  consulship  of  TertuDoa  and  Saeerdos; 

but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  thia,  Would  refei 
it  to  the  time  of  .\ntoninus  Pius.  This  senatus  coo. 
sultum  empowered  a  mother,  whether  ingenua  or 
libertina,  to  take  the  legitime  hereditaa  of  an  xnte»- 
late  son  :  the  ingenua,  if  she  was  or  bad  been  the 
mother  rif  three  ehildreu  :  the  libertina.  if  she  wa? 
or  had  been  the  mother  of  four  ehildren.  They 
could  also  take,  thouuh  they  neither  were  nor  had 
been  mothers,  if  they  had  obtained  the  jus  liberorun: 
by  imperial  favour.  Several  persons,  however, 
took  pr«  eedeiie.  of  the  mother :  the  sui  heredes  of 
the  son,  those  who  were  called  to  the  bonorum  pea 
sessio  as  sui  heredes,  the  Ather,  and  the  Itarter  ea« 
sanguineus.  If  there  was  a  soror  consanguine^ 
she  shared  with  her  mother.  The  senatus  consult- 
um Orphitianum  gave  the  diildreii  a  elain  to  tte 
hereditas  of  the  mother.' 

1.  (D.2  3J.  ii  .  5  i.  11.)— t.  (40,lit.a^|.M.)^  (Cad  ,  nu., 
tit.  48.  0.  10.— Intt  ,  III.,  lit.  1.1—4.  (ABaHxiVt«4L>--A.  (Cp.  ■< 
Dir  .iv.,  12.y-0.  (Di«.S9,  tit.  »,«.  14.>— 7.  fPtalw.  S.ft,iii. 
til.  9.  —  Dig.  29,  lit.  a.  —  Cod.,  n.,  tit.  S9.)>-ft  fiii  A 
(1llp«  Fnff..  til.  MnL-fmOatt  S.  lUiVftib  •.—Mr  WkUL-V . 
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SEFTIMONTPAl. 


TiBBKLMAXCM,  cnactf>(l  in  the  time  of  Ni-ro,  in 
llie  cansulsbip  of  L.  Aniia-us  Seneca  and  Trebellius 
Maximus,  A.D.  62,  related  to  fideioommiMa  hflred- 
itates.'  {Vid,  FmucoMMtMuii.) 

TvimiAtrvM.  enaeted  in  tbe  time  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  Ct'soniiis  P.Ttus  and  PetroniusTurpil- 
lianiis,  A.D.  61,  was  against  praevaricatio  or  the  col- 
iusive  desisting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal  charge. 
The  occasion  of  this  senattu  consulttun,  and  the 
tt*rm8  of  it,  are  stated  by  Tacitus  :•  "  Qui  talem  opt- 
ram  tmptUasset,  vendidit»ctre,  pcriude  p<rna  tencrttur 
ae  puiiico  judtcio  calumnia  condemnarctur."  The 
deflnition  of  a  praeTaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest.* 

V«LLKi\Nirsi  rendered  void  all  intfrn-ssionrs  by 
women,  whi  tlicr  they  were  on  hi  half  of  males  or 
femalos.  Thi.s  sniatus  consultuni  was  enartod  in 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  VeUeius  Tu- 
tor, aa  appears  fimn  the  preamble  of  the  eenatua 
OOOSaltuni.*  nii(!  it  appears  most  probably  to  liave 
been  passed  m  the  reign  of  Claudius,  from  the 
words  of  Ulpian  in  his  conuncnt  u[M>n  it.  In  the 
article  Intbbcbisio,  where  this  senatus  cf -nauitiun 
ia  mentioned,  A.D.  10  aeems  to  be  a  misprint  for 
A  D  19  The  namr  of  Vcllrius  Tutor  ihvf  s  not 
occur  m  the  Fasti  Consularcs,  and  he  may  he  aeon- 
aul ^flectus.  The  name  of  M  SilanuM  occuia  aa 
eoBiiil  in  tlie  rei^  of  CUuidiua,  and  the  coHeague 
of  Valeriva  Asiaticns,  A.D.  46.*  ( Vid.  Timetcii- 
Bio.)  In  the  year  .\  D  19.  aceordin^  t<i  the  Fasti,  a 
M.  Silanus  was  also  consul ;  his  colleague,  accord- 
iof  to  the  Fasti,  was  L.  Norbanna  Balmia,  and  thto 
agrees  with  Tacitus.* 

ViTKASuxvH  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
eian,  but  the  time  is  very  uncertain.  It  related  to 
fideicommissa  libcrtas  ' 

VoLutuNDM,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the 
■'ionsuiship  of  Q.  Volusius  Saturninu.s  and  P.  Cor- 
nelius Seipio,  A  D.  56.  It  contain*  il  a  provision 
against  pulling  down  a  donuis  or  villa  fur  the  sake 
of  prulit :  but  the  object  of  tliis  law  seems  rather 
obacore :  it  is  referred  to  wftkoal  the  name  being 
given  in  the  Digest  *  Tacitus'  mentions  a  sena- 
tus  consultura  in  this  con.sulship  which  limited  the 
power  of  the  sediles  :  "  Quantum  curuica,  quantum 
vUbai  pignorit  eaperent,  vel  peetue  inwaretU."  A 
aenatns  eonstdtum  Vdtisianiun  (if  the  name  is 
right)  enacteil  tliat  pfrsons  ."-hould  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  Pnvala,  who  joined 
in  the  suit  of  another  person  widi  the  bar^'aiu  that 
they  sliould  share  whaterer  was  acquired  bjr  the 
condemnatio.** 

SENIO  KKS.    (Vid.  CoMiTU,  p.  296  ) 

SKP'IEMHER     (V,d.  Cklksvak,  Romah.) 

SEPTEMVIIU  EPL"LC)  .\];s    (  I  k/.  Epolones.) 

SEPTI.MO'NTIIIM,  a  Roman  festival  which  was 
iicld  in  the  month  of  December.    It  lasted  only  for 

one  day  {dicg  Srptimnnttum,  dies  Sfptitiion'ia!t.i). 
According  to  Festus,"  the  festival  was  the  same  as 
the  Agonalia ;  but  Scaliger,  in  Ids  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, has  shown  from  Varro'*  and  frotii  Tertullian'* 
tha*  the  ^SeptlInontium  must  have  been  held  on  one 
of  the  last  days  ot  l)i n  inber,  whereas  the  Agonalia 
took  place  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of 
tlie  Septimontium  was  a  diea  feriMua  fbr  the  Mon- 
tani,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  an'-ient  hills,  or, 
rather,  districts  of  Rome,  who  olli  red  on  this  day 
eacriiices  to  the  gods  in  their  res|)ertive  distriets 
These  aaera (sacra  pro  monnf  us^*)  were,  like  the 
Faganal'a  not  sacra  publica,  hat  pi  ivata.'*  (Com- 


1.  (Gam*.  II..  3SI,253  — UiK.  36,  tiC.  1.— Pauitu,  S.  R.,  tv.,  tit. 
V.)— S.  (Aon.,  XIV..  N.)— 3.  (40,  lit.  IS,  1. 1 :  mI  SevktM  Coo- 
■alloni  T>irpdiiu>atti.>-4.  (Dif .  10.  lit.  1.)— 9.  (Dmn  Cm.,  Ix., 
flr>-«.(AMk,ii>»N.)-7.<Dtf.40btil.S.«.  30  (18.  tit.  I, 
«.M:  SMMa•flMMtti^*e.)-B.  Mm,iiit.,3H.)-10.  iDig.48, 
tit. 7,  •.  0.)— II.  (I.  T.  SMttmrtisai.)— It.  U)«  Ltag.  Lm..  v., 
p.  W,  Ml.  Bi|i.)-13.  (D*  IddA,  Mb}— M.  (VMl..  t.  v.  PiiUin 
iaen.>-l«-  (VukhLo.) 


pare  Sacra  )   Th  !y  were  believed  tc  nav,'  neen  m 
stituted  to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  8<*v 
en  hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  eity,  awS 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  a  time  when  the  Gup- 
itoline,  Qnirinal,  and  Viminal  were  not  yet  tnow 
porated  with  Rome ' 

SEPTirM.    (I'lJ.  CoMiTi.  p  297  ) 

SEPTUNX.    (Vid.  As,  p.  no.) 

SEPl'LCRUM    ( Vid.  FvsvB.  p.  461.) 

SERA.    {Vid.  Jamoa,  p.  628.) 

.SE  RICUM  (ItifjiKov),  .Silk,  also  eall.-d  Lombyct^ 
num.  The  first  ancient  author  who  aflbruft  aaj 
evidence  respecting  the  use  of  aiUc  is  Aristotle.* 
After  a  description,  partially  correct,  of  the  mcta- 
inorpho.ses  of  the  silkworm  (bombyz^),  he  intimates 
that  the  produce  of  the  cocoons  was  wound  upon 
bobbins  by  women  for  the  purpose  of  being  woven, 
and  that  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates,  waa  said  to 
have  first  woven  silk  in  Cos  This  statement  au- 
thorizes the  conelusioii  llial  raw  silk  w  as  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  manufaetured  in  Cos 
aa  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  isl 
and  it  appears  Uiat  the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their 
mosl  splendid  garments  {ruJ  Co*  Vkstis),  so  that 
the  later  poets  of  the  .\uj,Misi,in  age.  TibuUus,*  Pro- 
pertius,*  Horace,*  and  Ovid,'  adorn  their  verses 
with  allusions  to  these  elegant  textures,  which 
were  remarkably  thin,  sometimes  of  a  fine  purple 
dye,'  and  variegated  with  transverse  st-ipcs  of 
gold.*  .\bout  this  time  Uic  Parthian  connuests 
opened  a  way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  oi  all  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  Central  Asia,  which 
was  the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  Tlie  ap- 
pf  arance  of  the  silk< u  ll.i(;s  attached  to  the  gilt 
standards  of  the  I'arlhians  in  the  l)attle  fought  in 
64  B.C  mast  have  been  a  very  striking  sight  ftt 
the  army  of  Crassus.  The  inquiries  of  the  Romans 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  lieautiful  manufacture 
led  to  a  very  gi  iieral  opinion  that  silk  in  its  natural 
state  was  a  thm  lieece  fuuud  on  trees."  An  author, 
nearly  oontemporary  with  those  of  the  Auguataa 
age  already  quoted,'*  celebrated  not  only  the  ex- 
treme fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  alMi  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions,  i  iif  rir- 
cumstancea  now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  ailer  the  Angustan  age  we  find  no  flu> 
ther  iiientmi!  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Sfric  weh.s.  The 
rage  lor  the  latter  increased  more  and  more  Even 
men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  sUk,  and  hence  the 
senate,  ear^  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiua,  enacted  **  N* 
vettit  Seriea  virot  fatdmret.**" 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  we  find  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  adopted  by  those  eniiH;rors  who  were 
characterized  by  severity  of  manners,  to  restrict  tho 
use  of  silk,  Willie  Caligula  and  others,  notorious  fix 
luxury  and  excess,  not  only  encouraged  it  in  the 
female  sex,  but  ih  lighted  to  display  it  m  public  on 
theu"  own  persons.'*  Sha  vls  and  scarfs  interwo 
ven  with  gold,  and  brought  Irom  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  empress 
during  suecessivc  reigns.'*  untd,  in  the  year  178, 
Antoninus  the  philosoplier,  in  consequenee  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  bis  treasury,  sold  them  by  public 
auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trsjsn,  with  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  ornaments. '*  At  this  period  we  find  that 
the  silken  texture,  besides  U  ing  im.xed  with  goW 

1.  (Compitre  ColiinifSla.  .:  ,  10. —  Suet.,  D  mit..  4.  —  Wot 
Qamt.  Rom.,  Ct^.—  Nirixiiir,  Hist,  uf  Rome,  i.,  p.  3t^9,  &«.}— 1 
(H.  A.,v.,  lU.)— 3.  (.Martial,  \.u..  33.)-  4.  (li., 4.1-5.  (i.,S  ; 
ir.,S;  iT.,5.)-B.  (Carro.,  13, 13.- 8«l^  i.,  S,  101.)— 7.  (Alt 
Aroat.,  II..  2W.)  — I*.  (Hor  ,  11.  cc.)  — (TSboll.,  it.,  0;  — 10 
(Floru»,  111..  II.)— 11.  (Viig.,  G«orr.,  ii.,  UJ.— P»tron., 
Scnec*,  llipnol.  380.  — Fntnt  Arienas,  MS.  —  811.  lul..  Pun. 
»i..  4  :  «ir.,  KA  XTii.,  590,)— IS.  (Ditmyi.  PencR..  755.)  —  IS 
(Tac.,  Ana.,  ii  ,  33.— Di'ui  L;ttt.,  kii.,  15.—  Smd.,  •.  t.  TiUftot.) 
—14.  (SnatoF .  Oriif M.— Dion  Caak,  lie,  11  —  Vii.  tim  /• 
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jffKtc-^jTOf,  xP*>^'''^f'l^)>  adorned  with  em- 
iroiilBry,  thte  part  of  the  work  being  executed  ei- 
ther in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor  (AV/o/ix,  Maonia,  *cut^). 
The  Christian  authors,  frrm  Clemens  Alexandrinus* 
ard  Tcrtulliaii'  downward,  discourage  or  condemn 
the  use  of  silk.  Plutarch  also  dissuades  the  virtu- 
ous and  prudent  wife  from  wearing  it,*  although  it 
is  prohabie  that  ribands  for  dressing  the  hair*  were 
not  unconiiTion,  since  these  gcKMls  (Serica)  were  pro- 
curable in  the  vicua  Tusscus  at  Home.*  Silk  thread 
>na  also  imported  and  used  fur  various  purposes.* 

Ahhougb  Commodus  tii  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  curious  effects,  inclu- 
ding those  of  silk,*  this  article  soon  afterward  again 
became  very  rare,  so  that  few  writers  of  the  third 
century  make  mention  of  it.  When  fmely  manu- 
faetored,  it  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  on  wbieh  ac- 
count Aurelian  would  not  allow  bis  empreas  to 
have  even  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk  (pallio  hUu- 
ico  Scrico*).  Tlie  use  of  silk  willt  a  warp  of  linen 
or  wool,  called  tramoserica  and  tubsenea,  as  didtin- 
guiahed  from  holmehca,  was  permitted  under  many 
rastrictions.  About  the  end,  however,  of  tba  third 
eentuiy,  silk,  especially  when  woven  wHh  •  warp 
of  interior  value,  began  Id  hr  imi'^li  nmre  generally 
worn  both  by  men  and  wumen  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  family 
end  eonrt.  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  tlu'  niaimf.ictiire,  and  gold  and  silken  borders 
{paragautLf)  were  allowed  to  be  made  only  in  the 
faoperial  gynsoea.  ( Kuf.  Pakaoadda.) 

The  prodaotion  of  raw  aiUc  ^^lira^)  in  Eorope  waa 
first  attempted  under  Justinran,  A.D.  B80.  The 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  were  conveyed  to  Byzantium 
m  the  hollow  stein  of  a  plant  from  "  Serinda,"  which 
Tte  probably  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia.  by  some 
aonlcs,  who  had  learned  the  method  of  hatching  and 
earing  them.  The  worms  were  fed  with  the  leaf 
o'^thc  tdack  or  common  mulberry  (otMcd^vof"),  The 
luitivalion  bolt)  of  this  species  and  of  the  white 
mulberry,  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  man- 
ofactore  of  their  produce,  having  been  long  confined 
to  G/eeee,  were  at  length,  in  the  IwriAh  century, 
trant  ported  i.Ko  Sicily,  and  thenee  extended  over 
the  souiii  of  Europe."  The  progress  of  tins  impor- 
tant branch  ol  industry  was,  however,  greatly  im- 
peded even  in  Greece,  both  by  sumptuary  law's  re- 
stricting the  nse  of  silk  except  in  the  chareh  serrlee, 
or  in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  ihc  conrl,  and  also 
by  fines  and  prohibitions  against  private  silkmills, 
and  by  oitier  attempts  to  regulate  ttie  price  both  of 
the  raw  and  manulaclured  article.  It  was  at  one 
time  determined  that  the  bosineas  riioald  be  carried 
on  solely  by  the  imperial  treasurer.  Peter  Barsames 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  hinisr  lf  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk-trade  was  ruined 
both  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tyre  and  Berytus,  whUe 
Justinian,  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  their  treasu- 
rer. auKissci!  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly  '»  The 
silks  woven  m  Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth 
century  were  m  general  plain  in  their  pattern. 
Many  uf  those  produced  by  the  industry  and  taste 
of  the  Seres,  t. the  silk  manvfaetorers  of  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  were  highly  elaborate,  and  appear  to 
liave  been  very  similar  in  their  patterns  and  style 
ef  oniaiiicnt  to  the  Persian  .'•liawls  of  modern  times. 

'Sii^KhirliNS.   (  Vtd.  Aspia,  Dbaco,  Sbps,  6lc.) 


i.  fL«eu.  X.,  141.— 8aHes,Ilm.  (Bt.,  Wr.)—t.  (Fiedaf., 
tmt  M.)— (D«  PbUm,  4.)— 4.  (Co^.  Prcr..  p.  5S0.  toI.  ti.,  wl. 

■ndw.>— (Martial,  xi»,.  «.)-«.  (X1..27.)— T.  (Oaleo,  Iltp) 
Ai^M  P1.M3,  VI.,  r.l.  Ch.-jrtKT.)— 8.  (Capitol.,  Pettin.,  8.) 
—  9.  (ViijiiBc  ,  Aurcl  ,  44.)  —  10.  (Pmcnp.,  B.  Uoth.,  ir.,  17.— 
Civ  Ann.,  iv.,  p.  209.  —  '/.huj.!.,  .Kau.,  x\y.,  p.  6V,  e<l.  Do 
(;>iii.o  —  Ph^.t  .  RiM..  p.  60, ed.  Rath.}  — tl.  (Ouo  Fnauumi, 

Hi>t.  In.)..  Fr. ,..  »-.|bn.  CasiaMai,  iL,      II.  (ho- 


♦SERPYLI.UM.  ( Vtd.  HssPYtLw 
SEHRA,<iim.SERRULA(irpiw»),aSaw.  'iwn 
made  of  iron  (ferrea,^  de  ferro  lamma*).  The  lom 
of  the  larger  saw  used  for  cutting  timber  u  bc^o  ip 
the  aniH  xi'd  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  muua- 
ture  in  the  celebrated  Dioecondcs  written  at  *ne  «•> 
ginning  of  the  eizlh  eeatuiy.*   It  is  ofihe  k'di 


which  we  call  the  frame-saw,  hecaune  it  is  fixw  m 
a  reetaogolar  frame.  It  was  held  by  «  workman 
(xerrsn'M*)  at  eadi  end.  The  Ihie  {v$d  LtwBA)  was 

used  to  mark  the  timber  in  order  to  gtiide  the  saw;' 
and  lis  iiioveiiieni  was  facilitated  by  driving  weiJges 
with  a  hammer  between  the  planks  {tenues  talmlu) 
or  rafters  {jiTaba\.*  A  similar  representation  of  the 
use  of  the  ftame^wis  given  in  a  pabtinf  found  st 
Herculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  g'-nii.  as 
in  this  woodcut ;'  but  m  a  bas-relief  published  by 
Micali,*  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunics  girt  round  the 
waist  like  that  of  the  shipbuilder  in  the  woodcut  at 
p.  118.  The  woodcut  here  introduced  also  ahovs 
the  blade  of  the  saw  detached  from  its  frame,  with 
a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing  it  in  the  frame,  and  ex- 
hibited on  a  funereal  monument  puhhshed  by  <  iruter. 
On  each  side  of  the  last- mentioned  figure  is  repi^ 
sented  a  hand- saw  adapted  to  be  used  hy  a  single 
[>er9on  That  on  the  left  is  from  the  same  funereal 
monument  as  the  blade  of  the  frame-saw  :  that  oa 
the  right  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  saw 
preserved  in  the  British  .Museum.  Tbeso  saws 
(ffrrwi^  mamiAriafa)  were  used  to  divide  the  small- 
er objects.  Some  of  them,  called  lupi,  h.id  a  partic- 
ular shape,  by  which  they  were  adapted  for  aiiip<i- 
tating  the  branches  of  trees.* 

St.  Jerome'*  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  the  circu- 
lar saw,  which  was  probaMy  used,  as  at  present,  in 
cutting  veneers  (/amtna  aralcmiM").  We  have  also 
intimations  of  the  use  m  the  oentre'bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  time  ofCioaro**  itwascoipkiyadtf 
thieves. 

Pliny",  mentions  the  use  of  the  saw  in  the  ancieni 
Belgium  for  cutting  white  building  stone :  sooie  of 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  are  still  treated  in 
the  .same  manner,  both  in  that  part  of  the  f\.>ntincnt 
and  m  the  south  of  England.  In  this  case  Pliny 
must  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  proper  or  toothed 
saw.  The  saw  without  teeth  waa  then  used,  just 
as  it  is  now,  by  the  workers  in  marble^  and  tbs 
place  of  teeth  was  supplied,  arconhni:  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone,  either  by  emery,  or  by  varioui 
kinds  of  sand  of  inferior  hardness.**  In  this  manoei 
the  ancient  artificers  were  able  to  cut  slabs  of  tfai 
hardest  rocks,  which,  const  que  ntly,  were  adapted 
to  receive  the  hi^iest  polidi,  such  as  fFaniic^  par* 

1.  (Noa.  Marc,  p.  9S3.  e<l.  Meic^h.)— t.  |hM.,Ori^att« 

1».  —  Vinr..  Georg.,  i.,  143.)  — 3.  ( .Muatfaueoa,  NL9ia«,» 
203.)— 4.  (Seo.,  Epirt.,  37.)— 5.  (W.  lb.,  0O.)-«.  (CiWW—.  W 
Lnu.l  Jii»l.,  IT.,  45-4e.)— 7.  ( Ant.  d'ErcJ..  t.  1,  t»».  »  )  — * 

(lUl.  ai.  il  il.im  (Jei  Rom.,  tir.  49.)— «.  (PaUad.,  D«  Rc  Ru»t 
1.43.)— 10.  (in  I,  .  iKiii.,  ST.)— 11  (PUo.,  IL  N...  STi..  4X  ■ 

»t.)-is.  (Pn<  ('  ..r-,,!  .(S4.)-llk  (B.M^aanl.fl|t  4t.>-M 
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ffejiy,  la^iaAuli,  and  amethjat.   {Vid.  Mola,  Pa-  j 

MM.)  I 

The  saw  is  an  instrument  of  high  antiquity,  its 
invention  btiing  attnbuted  either  to  Daedalus'  or  to 
his  nephew  Perdix*  {vid.  Cikcinub),  also  called  Ta- 
iMt  who»  having  found  the  jaw  of  a  aerpent,  and  di- 
▼idDd  8  piece  or  wood  wHh  it,  was  led  to  inritatatbe 
teeth  in  iron  *  In  a  bas  relief  published  by  Winck- 
dmann,*  D&'dalur  is  repreeeiiled  holding  a  saw  ap- 
proaching very  cluaely  in  Am  to  the  Eintim  mw 
■bove  delineated. 

SERTA,  used  only  in  the  phmd  {arififia,  art^vo- 
|M).  a  Festoon  or  Garland. 

The  an  of  weaving  wreatba  (vid.  Corona),  gar- 
huiM,  and  Aaloooa,  emplojed  a  diatinot  class  of  per- 
BOCts  {conmrii  and  coroRanc,  anfttmfitXoMoi*  or 
07»fayoir.\Moi ),  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beautiful  variety  of  leaves,  of  iiowers,  and 
of  fruits,  BO  as  to  blend  their  forms,  colours,  and 
soents*  in  the  most  agreeaUe  manner.  Tbe  mexr 
ed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Rome,' 
shows  a  festoon  adapted  to  be  suspended  by  means 
of  the  fillets  at  both  ends.  Us  extremities  are  skd-  , 
fully  encased  in  acamhaa-leavea :  its  body  consists 


apparently  of  laurel  or  bay.  toketiier  with  a  profusion 
of  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  bunch- 
es of  grapea,  and  fir-conea.  At  Athens  there  was  a 
market,  called  orefavoxX&Kiov,  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  this  class  of  productions,  the  wodt  being 
principally  performed  by  women  and  girls.' 

When  a  pnest  was  preparing  a  sacrifice,  he  often 
appeared  with  a  festoon  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temple  ( fata  /roiMle,'  Mtrnt  mfti'*). 
on  the  front  of  the  altar"  (rid  Ara,  p.  77,  78),  or 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad," 
Chiyses,  besides  the  gilded  sceptre  which  denoted 
hia  office  and  authority  (aid.  ScarraDn),  carries  a 


I.  (Km^  H.  vii..  M.— Bmk,  M.)-<.  (Hygiiu,  fib.. 
Vl^^Ovid,  MtU,  riiin  MA.)-!.  (Diod.  8ie.,  ir.,  70.— Amllad., 
Hi..  15.)-4.  (M.m.  InrJ.,  ii.,  f^g.  94.)— 3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P..  ti., 
8.  ♦  J.— Plm.,  II.  N..  111.,  «,  •.  3.)  —  9.  (Virg.,  Com,  U,  M.)— 
T.  (Millia,  Oal.  Mvth.,  n.,  100.)  — 8.  (Ariitopti.,  TlteMii.,  455.) 
— ».  <Vii».,  JKn..  M.,  849.)— 10.  (Id.  lb.,  a09.— Jur..  M. 
.  lMtt.ii..SM.)-ll.  (Vu|..JBB.,i.,4174— II  (UU.S8.) 


garland  m  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  (robubl> 
wound  aboot  the  eceptre.*  The  act  here  described 

is  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  in  taken  from 
a  has  relief  in  the  collection  of  antiques  at  Ince- 
Bluiideli,  and  represents  a  priestess  carrying  in  her 
two  haoda  a  festoon  to  suspend  upon  the  ciroilar 
temple  whieh  Is  seen  in  the  dii^anoe.  As  the  fee* 
toons  remained  on  the  tem[)!eH  long  after  t'  oir  fresh» 
neas  had  departed^  titey  be^^ame  very  combuslJile. 
The  Tnaple  ef  Juno  et  Aigos  was  destroyed  in 
coneeqnenoe  of  their  being  eet  on  firo.*  Tbe  gar- 
lands on  funereal  monuments  hung  there  for  a  year, 
and  were  tlien  ri  iif  wed  '  Tlie  funeral  pile  was 
also  decorated  in  a  simdar  manner,  but  with  an  ap- 
preciate eboioeof  ptanta  and  dowers.*  ( Ptd.  Fvnoa, 
p.  458,  460.) 

Festoons  were  placed  upon  the  doorposts  of  pri- 
vate houses  in  token  of  joy  and  atlVolion'  yvid. 
Jabpa,  p.  627),  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a 
weddhiff.*  They  were  hong  aboot  a  paiaoe  incom- 
plimcnt  to  the  wealthy  possessor  {iiuertabo  eoronit 
b.tria'),  and  on  occasions  of  general  rojoicine ;  tbe 
streets  of  a  city  were  seimelimes  enlivened  with 
these  splendid  and  tasteful  decorationa.* 

The  smaHer  garlands  or  crowns,  whIeh  were 
worn  by  persons  on  the  head  or  round  the  neck, 
are  sometimes  called  terta,*  The  fashion  of  wear* 
ing  such  garlands  suspended  from  the  leek  wae 
adopted  by  the  early  Christiana.'* 

SERVILIA  LEX.   (Kid.  Lax,  p  686.) 

SERVT.V'NA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Pionps.  p.  716.) 

SE'KVITUS.   (Kid.  Saavos,  Roman.) 

SBRVITU'TES  an  considered  by  the  Roman 
law  as  parts  of  ownership,  which  are  opposed  to 
ownership  as  the  totality  of  all  those  rights  whi;n 
are  iiicluilt  d  in  tlie  term  ou  nership.  The  owner  of 
a  thing  can  use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  hi 
ownership,  and  he  can  prevent  others  from  using  t 
in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjoy 
ment  of  it  as  owner.  If  the  owner's  power  over 
the  thing  is  limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoy 
ment  of  it  is  snbject  to  the  condition  of  not  doing 
certain  acts  hi  order  that  some  other  person  may 
have  the  benefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  con- 
dition of  allowing  others  to  do  certain  acts,  whict 
limit  his  complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  if 
aaid  "  xemre,"  to  be  aubject  to  a  aavitiu.^  Uenoe 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  "opftma  fiwaiHw,*'  tbit 
was  leirally  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  war 
ranted  free  from  aenritutes."  Servitutes  are  al»4 
expressed  by  the  terms  "^afa"  and  ";«ra  in  rd^* 
and  these  terms  are  opposed  to  dominium  or  cm 
plcte  ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  serrltna 
therefore,  has  not  the  aruinus  tiomini.  not  eveo  :» 
the  case  of  ususfructus,  for  the  ususfructuariua  ii 
never  recognised  aa  owner  in  the  Roman  law.  Ths 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  the  oeoethMto 
is  deducted  from  it,  is  propnetas. 

\  man  can  only  have  a  right  to  a  servitus  in  an* 
other  person's  property  :  the  notion  of  the  term  baa 
no  dfarect  relation  to  hIa  own  propdy.  Also,  a  ser- 
vitus  can  only  he  in  a  corporeal  thing.  Viewed 
with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  servitua 
either  consists  in  his  being  restniined  from  doing 
certain  acts  to  his  property,  which  otherwise  be 
might  do  (tfrvitus  quer  in  noA  fueienio  ttmnaHt ;  Sf^' 
Tttiix  in I'.  ,  J  \  or  It  consists  in  his  being  bound  tc 
allow  some  uitu  r  [jenioit  io  do  something  to  the 
proper^,  winch  sucU  v^son  might  otherwise  be 
prevented  from  doiitg  (iervilus  qii<r  in  patiendo  eanf 

!.  (VtJ.  alio  Arifoi.b  ,  Av.,  SM.— Pbi,  W8.— C.^Illm.,  n.nnii 
;n  Cor.,  45.)— 2.  'Tli  iry<!..  iv..  133.  ft  S.  —  Paur,  ii  .  17,  0  7  )- 
3.  (Titiul!..  II..  4,  48  ;  7'^,  38  —  rn>r"  '«  ■  i"'-  l".  23.)— 4.  (Vint. 
Xn.,  ir..  50f  )— S.  (Tilmll  .  i.,  2.  M  (Lnciin,  li.,  354.)— 7 

(Priidrnt.  •,.>Sj«iim..  .1,  :».)—>*.  f  Mirt  .  vi.,7«,8.>— 9,  (Tl<  oU. 
i.,  7,59,— 10.  iMrA.  F.  [ti,  3«.)— II.  (DTf.M,til.M,S.Nklie 
— Cufaj«:«CKnl>«i«f>A«r.. 
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fiMif  Sermtu*  tffirmatiM).  A  Mrritin  never  con- 

BiBts  in  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  J»eing 
obliged  lu  do  any  act  to  his  property,  though  lie 
may  he  obhged  to  do  acts  which  arc  iieeewaiy  to- 
wards the  enjoyment  of  the  aervitua.' 

There  were  two  ctaMea  of  eerrltatea.  Ehher 
ihcy  had  for  their  suhject  a  definite  person,  who 
could  exercise  the  rlfiht,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  personal,  personarum ;  or  ihey  had  for  their 
aobject  another  piece  of  property,  or  a  tiouse,  or 
hM,  and  the  person  who  exercised  the  aerrltoa  ex- 
ercised it  in  respect  of  his  right  to  the  house  or' 
land  which  was  its  subject.  Servitutes  of  the  latter 
kind  were  called  predial,  servitutes  pra-iiinruiu  oi 
rerum,  or  jura  prcdturum  ;*  and  with  reference  to 
their  special  kinds,  jara  aqoanim,  &c.' 

The  exercise  of  pfraonal  servitutes,  of  which 
osus  and  u.su->fructu.s  were  the  principal,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  natural  posstssiun  of  the 
thing,  and,  conseaueotly,  the  qua«-t  poss^^sio  of 
nch  aervitutes  had  a  eloee  reaemUacce  to  poisea* 
aio.  ( Vtd.  PossKssio.)  Servittttea  rii'  tbia  elaaa 
consisted  solely  "  in  patiendo." 

IVif'ilial  srrvitulcs  consisted  lK)th  in  ''pairndo" 
and  -'in  nun  fccicndo."  Those  which  consisted  in 
"  paiutido  '  were  either  aeta  whieh  •  perabc  might 
do,  by  virtue  of  his  right,  upon  the  properQr  of  an* 
other,  as  the  jus  itineris,  6tc.,  or  they  were  afita 
which  he  could  do  to  or  upon  the  property  of  anoth- 
er, by  virtue  of  possessing  another  piece  of  proper- 
ty, aa  the  jna  ti^ni  immittendL  Those  which  con- 
aiatad  "  ra  non  fadendo"  were  acts  which,  aa  the 
possessor  of  a  piece  of  property,  he  coukl  require 
the  owner  of  another  piece  of  property  not  to  do, 
but  which,  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner  might 
do 

Peraofial  serritutea  were  Uses,  Uavarteoros, 
habiiatio,  and  operse  aerromm  et  anhnafiom. 

HahilJitid,  or  the  right  of  living  in  nnntht  r  i)er- 
aon's  h'juse,  resembled  the  ususfructua  or  usus 
•dimn.  But  it  was  not  lost,  as  ususfructus  and 
oaua  wore,  by  capitia  diminotio  or  neglect  to  ewr> 
eiae  the  right.  Also,  H  consisted  In  the  right  to  hi> 
habit  some  definite  part  of  ;i  hnusc  only,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  ur  let.  If 
it  waa  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  it  oolild  be  aek  aaUeby 
the  beredea  of  the  giver.* 

Operv  aervoruin  et  animallon  eooaiated  in  a  man 
having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of  another 
jHTMiii's  blave  or  beast,  so  l<Mig  as  the  slave  or  l>cast 
lived  'I'he  servitus  continued  after  the  death  of 
the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  loot  by  a  capi- 
tia dimiiratto,  nor  by  negleot  to  eieroiae  it.  Tbia  is 
called  bv  C  iiiis*  the  "Vnu/rmehu  hemimm  et  ect- 
trorum  uiiunalium." 

Prsdial  servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
piecea  of  land  (proifta),  oite  of  which  owes  a  ser- 
▼itoa  to  the  other  (femlti<vin  ieftcf,  fntiium,  fundus 
terrirns).  and  the  servitus  is  said  to  Ik*  due  {th!.i  rt) 
from  the  one  to  the  other  The  name  of  pra  duim 
dominan.s,  whii  h  i.s  now  often  used  to  dcsi^'iiate  iiie 

Kaedium  to  which  the  aervitua  ia  due,  ia  modem, 
ia  a''  the  nature  of  a  eerritna  to  be  an  advantage 
to  the  land  to  which  it  belongs  :  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  in  some  way  uu  rt  ases  its  value.  It 
must  also  in'  a  thing  that  is  pi-rmanenily  to  the  ad- 
^antagu  of  the  dommant  praidium.  The  servitus  ia 
oonaidered  aa  belonging  to  the  dominant  pr«diam  in 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without  the 
prcdium,  nor  pledged,  nor  let, 

f^riedial  servitutes  were  either  prjedmruiii  urtia- 
Corum  or  rusiicurum.  But  the  word  servitus  has 
•  dwlUe  meaning,  aooordbg  aa  we  view  it  aa  a 

I.  (Dii  9,  Ht.  I,  IS.>-t.  (Ofttua,  ii.,  17,  ».)-*.  (Cic., 
PnCsietn  .  -4.  (IKg.f.tit.8:  «D»Un«tHiMMirM'*- 
IHff.  a^  til.  0.  •  77.  aip-hiu  U.,  tit.  S.|-t.  <iL,  tt) 
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right  or  a  doty.  Tbn  tarvina  of  t  pradhuo 

cum  or  urbanum  is,  in  the  /(irmer  ^vn\i-.  the 
Vitus  which  belongs  to  a  particular  [irjxSium  as  a 
right :  in  the  latter  sense,  it  i.s  the  .^ervitus  whKlt 
some  particular  prsedium  awes  aa  a  duty.  Wtieo  the 
two  pradia  are  contemptated  tofether  in  their  mn- 
tual  relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  servitus 
expresses  the  whole  relation  Servitutes  urban* 
appear  to  be  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
an  edifice  aa  such,  and  rusticae  those  which  are  kt 
the  advantage  of  a  piece  of  groond  as  aoeh,  nrf 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  agriiMilmre 

The  following  are  the  principal  m  r\  ;iutes  urS.in» . 
1  Oneris  fereiidi,  or  the  right  wtucii  a  man  has  to 
tise  the  edifice  or  wall  of  his  neighbour  to  support 
hia  own  ediAoe.  The  owner  of  the  aervieot  piop- 
erty  was  consequently  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair,  so 
that  It  should  be  adequate  to  discharge  its  duty.* 
'■i  Tiirni  immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam 
in  or  upon  a  neighbour's  walU  3.  Projiciendi.  or 
the  right  of  adding  aometbinf  to  a  man's  edifice, 
though  it  shall  project  into  the  open  apace  w  Inch  a 
above  his  neij^bour's  grounds.  4.  Stillicidii.  oi 
fluminis  recipieiidi  ur  immittendi.  This  ser»ituj 
was  either  a  right  which  a  man  had  for  the  rata 
water  to  run  from  hia  house  upon  and  through  hia 
neighbour's  premises,  or  a  right  to  draw  such  watet 
from  his  neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.  The 
technical  me.uiing  of  &ti!Iiri(!:um  is  ram  in  drops  i 
when  collected  in  a  flowing  body,  it  is  dumen.*  f. 
Altius  non  tollendi,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owerf 
not  to  build  his  house  higher  tiian  ita  preaent  dera- 
tion, or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land 
not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  certain  height,  m  <ir 
der  that  the  owner  of  some  other  house  might  lia\e 
the  advantage  of  such  forbearance.  If  a  man  was 
released  from  this  doty  by  hia  neigbbonr,  he  oih 
tained  a  new  right,  which  waa  the  jna  akioa  tel. 
Icndi.  In  like  iniinner,  a  man  whose  ground  was 
released  from  the  servitus  stillicidii,  was  said  to 
have  the  aervitus  stillicidii  non  renpu-ndi.  Tbia 
waa  not  itrictiy  aocarate  language ;  for  tf  a  aervimo 
ia  deflned  to  be  aome  limitation  of  the  nand  righia 
of  ownership,  a  recovery  of  these  rtghta,or  a  re- 
lease from  the  duties  which  i-»  implied  by  the  pos- 
session of  these  rights  by  another,  merely  givea  the 
complete  exerciae  of  ownership,  and  ao  deatroya  all 
notion  of  a  aervitua.  StHi,  aoeh  waa  the  language 
of  the  Roman  jurists ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
enumerated  among  the  urbanat'  servitutes*  "  SliUt- 
ctdtum  arertendt  in  tectum  rei  aream  vicmi  aut  nm 
avtrtendi."  7.  Senritua  no  loroinibus,  and  no  pn»> 
pectoi  ofSshitnr,  or  the  doty  which  a  man  owea  to 
his  neighlMiur's  land  not  to  obstnict  his  light  or  his 
priisptrt  ;*  and  servitus  luminum  or  prospt-ctus.  oi 
the  duty  ol  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make 
openings  into  bis  premisea,  aa  in  a  common  wall,  for 
inatanee,  to  get  light  or  a  preapeet.  It  waa  a  aer' 
Vitus  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  light, 
whereas  the  ne  ofBciatur  w.is  to  pievent  the  de 
siroying  of  light.*  But  there  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  servitus  luminum.  8  Sem- 
tna  ateroolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung  against 
a  neighbour's  wall,  ice.  9.  Servitus  fumi  immit- 
tendi, or  the  right  of  sending  one's  smoke  through 
a  nei;:lihiiur"s  cliimnry 

The  luUuwing  are  the  principal  aervitutea  mati- 
cae :  1.  Sorvitua  itineria,  or  the  right  of  a  fbotpoih 
through  another  man's  ground,  or  to  nde  thioo^ 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  sella  or  lectiea,  for  a  man  m 
^\n'h  (•;i^^s  was  said  irr,  and  not  aftn  wn] 
with  reference  to  the  person  who  exercised  Ibc 
right,  this  servitus  waa  properly  called  jus  eoadL* 


I.  (Dif .  8,  tic  ft, «.  «.>—«.  (Vun,  Da  Ltaf.  Lat.,  t..  a;.  •« 
Mfillar.— Cie.,  Da  Or.,  i.,  l&Ha.  (Dif.  8,  tit.  8,s.  1/— i.  (VU 
Osjna^iL. »t.  —  Cifc.  Us  Or^ i.*  m>— •.  (nf.lbH.%ik4 
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S.  Actus  or  agendi,  or  ihe  ri^t  of  driving  a  beast  or 
earriage  through  another  roan's  land.  3.  Vis,  or  the 
right  eundi  et  agendi  et  ambalandi.  Via  or  course  in- 
cluded the  other  two  aerritates,  and  it  was  distin- 
Kuiahed  from  them  by  its  width,  which  was  defined 
by  the  Twelve  I'ables.'  llie  width  of  an  iter  ur 
■etos  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  if  it  was 
not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an  arbiter.  If  the 
width  of  a  v  a  was  not  determined,  its  width  was 
tai<en  to  be  the  legal  width  (latuudo  Ugxtima).  In 
the  work  of  Frontious,  De  Colonita.  the  phrase  "  iter 
■yto  iAiha**  or  ''urn  AtefKr**  ftequently  ooom. 
when  iter  debfur"  occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is 
{iven  in  feet,  h  seems  that,  in  the  assignment  of 
the  lands  in  these  instances,  the  lands  were  made 
ttrvirt  pofulot"  for  the  purpo8«a  of  a  road.  4. 
ftenritna  pMcendi,  or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect 
of  tlip  ground  to  which  his  cattle  are  attached,  to 
pasture  them  on  another's  ground.  5.  Servitus 
■qo«dQctu8,  or  the  ducendi  aquam  per  fundom  alie- 
mmi.  Th«re  were  alao  other  aervUntea,  as  aqoB 
hanstus,  peooris  ad  aitpnin  appolsus,  calds  coquen- 
dae,  and  arenap  Axliendic.  If  a  pubUcus  locus  or  a  via 
publica  intervened,  no  servitus  aquanluctus  could 
be  impoaed,  bvt  it  was  necessaiy  to  apply  to  the 
prinoeps  for  penuiaakm  to  form  an  aqnaeductus 
acrots  a  public  road.  The  intervention  of  a  sarer 
et  reli^'iosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
Uioens  servitus,  for  no  servitus  could  be  due  to 
aay  peraon  on  gnmnd  which  was  aaoer  or  religi- 
osus. 

A  servisus  negativa  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract  ;  and  it  seems  the  belter  opinion  that  a 
•ervitus  affirmativa  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
traditio,  at  least  io  the  later  periods,  was  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  the  jus  servitutis,  but 
only  to  give  a  right  to  the  publiciana  in  rem  actio  * 
The  phrases  "a^H«  jus  conalttuere,"  "scrcUulem 
fkado  tmponm,"  occur.'  According  to  Gains,  aer- 
vitates  nrbana  could  only  be  transMnmd  by  the  in 
jure  c'-ssio :  .scrvttutesittaticaooiildbetnnafinmd 

hy  mdrifipaiio  also.* 

A  servitus  might  be  established  fay  testament 
{umtu*  UgaU*),  and  the  right  to  it  was  acquired 
when  the  *•  Hes  Uga'i  eettit"  (mil.  Lkoatsm)  ;  hot 

tradition  was  neccssarv  iii  onler  to  give  a  right  to 
the  publiciana  in  rein  actio.  A  servitus  could  l>e 
established  by  the  decision  of  a  judex  io  the  judi- 
cium familiae  erciscunds,  eommuni  dividundo,  and 
in  a  case  where  the  judex  adjudicated  the  proprie- 
tas  to  niif  am!  the  u.-.usrriH'tU!*  to  anolljcr.'  Rervi- 
tutes  could  also  Ih>  acquired  by  the  prKscriptio  lungi 
temporis.*  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passaige  of  Ci- 
coro'  seems  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  right  to  a  servitus  by  use,  as  to  which  a  lex 
Scribonip  made  a  change  (\'td  \.v.x  .Si  ribonia  ) 
Qoosi  servitutes  were  soroetimes  sinuily  tbunded 
on  pMitive  enactments,  which  limited  the  owner  of 
a  property  in  its  enjoyment  ■*  and  others Wtie 00n> 
sidert-d  as  "  vcUit  jure  tmpostta."** 

A  servitus  might  be  released  {remitli)io  the  own- 
er of  the  fundus  senriens,'^  or  it  might  be  aurren- 
dered  by  allowing  the  owner  of  the  Ibndos  serviens 
to  do  certain  acts  upon  it  which  were  inconsistent 
with  tlie  continuance  of  the  servitus.'*  If  l)oth  the 
deminant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  belong  to 
9ne  owner,  the  servitutes  were  eztiogoished ;  there 
was  a  eonflnio."  If  the  separate  ovmers  of  two 
separate  estates  jointly  anfjujrfd  an  estate  which 
was  servient  to  the  two  separate  e.states,  the  servi- 

I.  (Dip.  H.  fit.  3,  i.  aj— 2.  (Oasui,  ii.,  30,  31.— Savigny,  Dm 
Rerhi  ilc  »  I)r»it/< «. »— 3.  (Cir.  .■>.!  quint.,  iii.,  I,  c.  9.)— 4.  (Gat- 
M,  II.,  3«.,  —  5  (Dip.  33,  til.  3.)— 6.  (Diy.  7,  tit.  1,  t.  6.)  — 7. 
(Cod.,  Til  .tit.  33,  s.  12,)— e.  (11(1  Alt.,  xr.,  2«.)— 9.  (Not.,  22,0. 
M,  t.  3.)— 10.  (Die.  39,  tit.  3,8.  1,  «  S3,  and  Dif.  4S,  Ul.  S7,  D« 
triwnbm  CcdendiV)-  II.  (Dip.  8,  tit.  !,«.  Mt)— IS.  (IN|.^ 
•»  0.  a.  «.)— 13.  (I>i(.  6,  lit.  6,  a.  1.) 


tutes  were  not  extinguished  ;  but  they  w  crc  extin 
guished  if  the  joint  owners  of  a  dominant  estate 
jointly  acquired  the  servient  estate.'  The  set  vitue 
was  also  extinguished  when  the  usufructuarius  at  • 
quired  the  proprietas  of  the  tliin<;.  .\  servitU£  wnt 
cxungutahed  by  the  extinction  of  the  object ;  but  if 
the  eenrient  object  was  restored,  the  servitus  waa 
also  restored  •  A  servitus  was  extinguished  jy  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person 
al  servitude,  with  ihe  death  ot  the  |K'rson  v<ho  wat 
entitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  pnedial  servitutea, 
with  the  deatroetion  of  the  dominant  sobjeet ;  bat 
they  were  revived  with  its  revival  .\  servitos 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it  .\ccording 
to  the  old  law,  ususfructus  and  usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exercising  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  ease  of  things  immorabte,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  movable.  In  Justinian's  legisla- 
tion, ususfructus  and  usus  were  onlv  lost  by  not 
exercising  the  right  when  there  had  been  a  uvjca* 
pio  libertatis  on  ^e  part  of  the  owner  of  the  tluag; 
or  the  ownership  had  been  aeqoired  by  usocapi- 
on.* 

Servitutes  might  be  the  i>uhjccts  of  acliones  in 
rem.  An  actio  confessoria  or  vindicatio  servitutte 
had  for  its  object  the  establishing  the  right  to  a  ser- 
vitus, and  it  could  only  be  brought  hy  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  land  when  it  wa.s  due  to  land.  The 
object  of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the 
right,  damagee,  and  security  against  future  disturb- 
ance in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  phiintiff  had, 
of  course,  to  prove  his  title  to  the  serviius.  The 
actio  negatona  "p  vindicatio  hbertatis  might  bo 
t>rought  by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any 
person  who  elaimed  a  serritas  in  it.  The  objeet 
was  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  frota 
the  servitus  for  damaat's.  and  lor  security  to  the 
owner  against  future  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ownership.  The  plaintiff  had,  of  course,  to  prove 
hie  ownersbnif  end  the  defendant  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  servitus.* 

In  the  case  of  personal  servitutes,  the  interdicts 
were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper  posses- 
sion ;  the  interdict  which  waa  applied  io  the  case 
of  proper  possession  was  here  applied  as  a  atile  in 
terdictum  * 

In  the  case  of  praedial  servitutes,  we  must  first 
consider  the  positive.  In  the  first  class,  the  acqui* 
sition  of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  is  effected  by  an 
act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  right, 
independent  of  any  other  right.  The  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  prevented  by  in« 
tenliots  applicable  to  the  several  cases.  A  person 
who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  jus  itineris,  ac- 
tus, via*,  by  any  person  whatever,  whether  the  own- 
er of  the  servient  land  or  any  other  |ier>-oii,  Iiad  a 
right  to  the  interdict :  the  object  of  this  interdict 
was  proteetion  against  the  dtoturbance,  and  com- 
pensation ;  its  effect  was  exactly  like  that  of  the 
interdict  uti  possidetis.  Another  interdict  applied 
to  the  same  objects  as  the  preceding,'  interdict,  but 
its  object  was  to  protect  the  person  entitled  to  the 
serritua  from  being  distorbed  by  the  owner  whBs 
he  was  pnttinf  the  wny  or  road  in  a  oondttlon  tt 
for  use. 

There  were  nartoaa  Ottier  interdicts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jus  aqua  quflitidian«  vel  Bstivae  ducen- 
d«  ;•  in  the  case  of  the  repair  of  water  passages 
in  the  ca^-e  riftlie  Jtis  aqua*  haurienda?.* 

The  second  class  of  positive  servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  eerritode  in  oonnezlon  with 

1.  (Dig.  8,  lit.  3.  •.  27.)-a.  (Di^.  8,  lit.  2,  i.  20  ;  tit.  8,  i.  U  ) 
—3.  (C(k1.,  III.,  tit.  33,  ».  le,  ♦  1.  and  tit.  34,  «.  13.)— 4.  (G.im», 
IT.,  i.—BlK.  6,  tit.  &.)  — 6.  (Frag.  Vat ,  W,  a*  cmencled  bjr  S* 
TinT.)-«.  fDif. «,  tit. «  h-7.  (49,  lit.  si,  Da  BM».}-4.  (tt 
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clie  possession  of  another  piece  of  property.  The 
'.nterdicts  applicable  tu  this  case  are  explained  un- 
der tbe  next  class,  that  of  negaUve  aervitutes. 
In  the  ease  of  nefstire  servittttes,  tiiere  are  only 

two  modes  in  which  the  juris  quasi  possessio  can  be 
acquired:  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty attempts  to  do  some  act  which  tbe  owner  of 
the  domioaDt  property  considers  inconsistent  with 
his  serrHns,  and  is  prevented ;  2.  by  any  legal  act 
which  is  rap:i!)lf  oT  transferring  the  jus  servitutis. 
The  possession  is  lost  when  the  owner  u(  liie  ser- 
vient property  does  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  tbe 
right.  Tbe  pusaeasion  of  the  servitutes  of  tbe  sec- 
ood  and  third  class  was  protected  by  tiie  inteidict 
ttti  possidetis  There  wss  t  spsdsl  mterdiot  abont 
aewers(l>e  c^icm>}. 

It  has  been  stated  that  quasi  servitutes  were 
sometimes  founded  on  positive  enacliupnts.  These 
were  not  servitutes  properly  so  called,  fur  they  were 
hmitations  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made  for 
the  public  benefit.  Tbe  only  ca:>es  of  tLv  <:niitatiun 
of  the  exercise  of  ownership  hy  positi*^  euuctment 
which  arc  mentioned  in  tbe  Pandect,  i\ro  rsducible 
to  three  principal  classes.  The  first  cisss  compre- 
hends the  limitation  of  ownership  on  relijr'ous 
grounds.  To  ttfls  class  belongs  tinit,  or  a  space  of 
five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  estates,  which 
it  was  not  permitted  to  cultivate.  This  intermedi- 
ate space  was  sacred,  and  it  was  used  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sacrifice  To  this 
class  also  belongs  the  rule,  that  if  a  taan  had  bu- 
rled a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  another  witbovt  his 
consent,  he  could  not,  as  a  general  lule,  be  compel- 
led to  remove  the  body,  but  he  wa-s  bourul  to  make 
recompense*  The  second  class  comprehends  rules 
relating  to  poliee.  According  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, every  owner  of  bnd  in  tbe  eity  was  required 
to  leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  a'.l 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  was  cali','d 
Ugiimim  fptlimm,  Ugitimus  mixiuM.  Ckinsequen'.ly, 
b&«cien  two  adjomuig  booses  there  must  be  a  va- 
sant  space  of  live  feet  This  law  was,  no  doobt, 
often  neglected  ;  for,  after  the  fire  in  Nero's  reign,' 
It  was  torbidden  to  build  houses  with  a  common 
wall  (eoHHMims  mnttum),  and  the  old  legit imum 
spatinm  waa afuii nqpiied  to  be  obaervedi  and  it 
is  referred  to  in  a  reaeript  of  Antoninna  and  Venis* 
This  class  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the  height 
and  form  of  buildings.  Augustus*  fixed  the  height 
at  seventy  feet ;  Nero  al»<).  alter  the  great  fire,  made 
some  regulations  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height 
of  houses.  Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty 
feet.  These  regulations  were  jzcneral,  and  had  nt) 
reference  to  the  converiience  of  persons  who  pos- 
sessed adjoining  houses :  they  had,  therefore,  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  the  servitutes  altius  tollendi  and  non 
tolle[idi.  as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  ul  Uic 
Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  the  removing  a  "  ttg- 
num  Jurtwum  adiAu*  9ei  smcw JunetHm,"  iaii  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  aeeidaita.*  Another  nde 
declared  thai  the  owners  of  lands  which  were  ad- 
joining lo  puhhc  aqusducl3  should  [Njrmit  materials 
to  be  taken  from  their  lands  for  these  public  purpo- 
ses,  but  sliouid  receive  a  proper  compensation.  The 
Twelve  Tables  forbade  the  barning  or  interring  of  a 
dead  body  in  the  city  ;  and  this  rule  was  enforced 
by  a  lex  Duilia.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Piuo,  this 
rule  prevailed  both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

Tho  thini  class  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  agricultore.  It  comprised  the 
rules  rclatir?  to  Aqua  Pli  via,  and  to  the  tignum 
junctum  in  ihe  case  of  a  vineyard ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  peniiia«ion  to  go  on  bis  neighbouTa  premiaes 
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to  gather  the  fniits  wbict  had  fallen  tliereo.i  livis 
his  trees,  with  this  limitation,  thai  he  could  crly  gc 
eveiy  third  day.>  Tbe  Twelve  Tables  eMcted  thai 
if  a  neigbbonr*a  tree  hong  over  into  another  perssali 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  hen-ht  n'' 
teen  feet  from  the  ground  (quimUntn  pcdet  aJt  u»  ran 
aublucalor).  The  rule  was  a  limitation  of  owdct- 
ship,  but  not  a  hmitation  of  the  ownership  of  ths 
treeKwmer;  it  was  a  Kmitatioo  of  the  ownenhip 
of  the  land-owner;  for  it  allowed  his  neighbour'* 
tree  to  overhang  bis  ground,  provided  there  were 
no  branches  less  than  nlleen  feet  from  tbe  groaad. 

With  these  exoeptiona,  aoaie  of  which  wen  of 
grest  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  law  nnsi  bt 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  limitations,  also, 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  ol  individsali 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours,  the  law  allowed  them  tn  rcgidaie 
their  motasl  interests  as  they  pleased  ;  and.  aooori- 
ingly,  a  man  could  agree  to  allow  a  neighbour  ui 
derive  a  certam  benefit  from  bis  land,  whicti  thetr 
proximity  rendered  desirable  to  hiffl,  or  be  cooid 
agree  to  abstain  from  certain  acts  on  his  land  loi 
the  benefit  of  his  neighbour's  land.  The  law  gave 
force  to  these  agreements  under  the  nainc  of  servi- 
tutes, and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  tlH 
right  of  ownership  by  Mtaehing  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  which  an  owner  enjoyed 

Th's  view  of  the  limitation  of  ownership  aiuoa| 
the  Homans  by  [lositive  enactment  is  fnm  a  vahu 
ble  essay  by  Dirkseo.* 

This  imperfect  aketdi  may  be  oomplatied  by 
erence  to  the  following  works,  and  the  aut-noritie? 
euoted  in  them :  Mackeldey,  l^hrbucK,  4<. — Muk 
ienbruch,  Doclnna  Pandeetarum^  p.  968,  d(C.— Ss- 
vigny.  Dot  Recki  du  Beaitsu,  Jmru  Quasi  Fmtnwmi 
p.  696.  6th  ed.--F<m  der  Birtrrifaay  dcr  Sermimtn 

durrh  simple  Vertratr  und  Odfmtalion  von  Ilat^e. 
Kliein  Mus.  fur  Junsprudenz,  Enter  Jahrgamg.— 
Von  dem  Verhditnua  dta  Eigenthuma  su  dtm  Mva>> 
AUva.  V(Hi  Puchta,  Rktm.  Mu§.  Eni.  J4krg. 

SBRVUS  (Gbckk)  The  Greek  Mkot,  lioe  the 
Latin  terrua,  corresponds  to  the  u-nal  meaning  of 
our  word  slave  Slavery  existed  almost  through 
out  the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  Aristotle*  says  that 
a  compieta  household  is  that  which  consista  of 
riavea  and  fi«emen  (olir/a  d>  rikttoc  U  domUnr  sal 
iXevdipuv),  and  he  define.s  a  f^lave  to  be  a  liviag 
working-tool  and  possession  (6  dovXo^  Iw^x*"'  ^/a* 
vov  ■*  6  SovXof  itriif^  rt  iis^;(ot>*y.  None  of  the 
Greek  ptiilosophers  ever  seem  to  have  objected  to 
slavery  as  a  thing  morally  wrong  ;  Plato,  in  his  per- 
fect state,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  he 
made  sUtves  by  Greeks,*  and  Aristc.'e^  defend*  ths 
justice  of  the  institutioo  on  the  groml  of  •  dhr«r«> 
ty  of  r?ce,  and  divides  mankind  into  '.r.c  free  (i/ri 
Orpoi)  and  ttiose  who  are  slaves  by  nature  (oi  ^teti 
duv'/.-ii)  :  under  the  latter  description  he  appears  lo 
have  regarded  all  barbarians  in  the  Greek  aeoae  of 
Uia  wora,  and  tber^bre  oonaiderB  their  alaveiy 
tjfiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  aaid  lo  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  .*  but  we  find  them  m  th< 
Homerio  poems,  thou^  by  no  meoM  no  genendlf 
as  in  later  thnea.  They  are  neaaBy  prlawierstribet 
in  war  {^opiuXuroi),  who  serve  their  conquerors 
but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purchase  and  sak 
of  slaves.*  They  were,  however,  at  that  tiaar 
mottij  ooofined  to  the  bonaes  of  the  wealthy. 

There  wan  two  kMa  of  alavery  among  tht 
Greeks.  One  apaetoa  araee  when  the  inbabitaatt 


I  (Dif .  48,  tit.  88,  D«  Glud*  Ugcwla.)  —  3.  (U*ber  <!ic  f 
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•i  n  eoQttba  vm»  •ubdoed  by  is  iiniiing  tiiba^ 
md  wdaoeo  to  the  oondidon  or  aerft  or  booMnien : 

they  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
mastRre  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  paid 
tbein  a  certain  rent.  They  also  attended  their  mas- 
ters in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  or  the 
country  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  could 
acquire  property.  Such  wrrr  the  HcIoIh  of  Sparta  [ 
'nd.  Hblotbs),  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly  (vtd.  Pz- 
NBtTAi),  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  the  Callicyrii 
at  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
the  .^phainiola'  in  Crete.  (Vid  Cosmi,  p.  316.) 
The  uther  sprm  s  of  slavery  con-sisted  of  domestic 
slaves  acquired  by  purchase  lupyvputntm  or  nwou- 
WftM*),  who  were  entirely  the  property  of  thmr  mas- 
ters, and  could  be  disposed  of  like  any  olher  poods 
and  chaltcls  :  these  were  the  ^oO'/.m  properly  so 
called,  and  were  the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at 
AUmbs  and  Corinth,  la  commercial  citiee  slaves 
«rere  very  nameroas,  as  tbej  performed  the  work 
of  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  modern  towns. 
In  poorer  republics,  which  iiad  little  or  no  capital, 
and  which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they 
would  be  few ;  tbue  in  Pliocia  and  Locrie  there  are 
•aid  to  have  heen  originaHy  no  domeatie  ahTes.* 
The  majority  of  slaves  wero  purchased  ;  few,  com- 
paratively, were  bom  in  the  family  of  the  master, 
pntlr  because  the  niunber  of  female  slaves  was 
TOiy  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  discouraged, 
as  it  was  considered  clieaper  to  purcha.sf  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  born  in  the  hou^ic  of  a  master 
was  called  aU&rpvfr,  in  contradistinction  to  one  pur- 
chased, who  was  called  olKtrri^  *  If  both  the  father 
3nd  mother  were  slaves,  the  offspring  was  called 
ju<piihi'/.nr  *  if  the  p.'irentH  were  OMAfpidfr*  the  off- 
spring was  called  oUoTfuCatof.* 

It  was  a  raeognieed  rale  of  Greek  imtkmnl  law, 
Unt  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  war  bet-ame  the  property  of  the  conqueror,*  but 
it  was  the  practice  for  the  Greeks  to  give  liberty  to 
those  of  their  own  nation  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 
Coneeqoentiy,  almoat  aU  alavee  In  Oreeee,  with  the 
r.xception  of  the  serfs  above  mentioned,  wore  barba- 
lians.  It  appears  to  follow,  from  a  passage  in  Ti- 
lOKus,'  that  the  Chians  were  the  lint  who  earried 
<Ni  the  elate-tmde^  wlMre  tiM  aiavaa  were  more 
nuBenns  tiian  hi  any  other  plaee  except  Sparta. 
Uiat  te.  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants.* 
In  die  early  ages  of  Greece,  a  great  number  of  slaves 
was  ehtained  by  pirates,  who  kidnapped  persona  on 
the  ooaate.  but  the  chief  supply  seems  to  have  come 
firom  the  Greek  colonies  m  Asia  Minor,  who  had 
abunil.irit  M|i],ortuiiiti(  s  of  obtaininji  them  from  their 
vtwn  neighbourhood  and  tlie  interior  of  Asia.  A 
aensidernla  unmher  of  daves  also  came  from 
Thrace,  where  lie  parenta  fieqnenUy  aold  their 

children.* 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regular  slave-market,  called  the  svcAof,'*  be- 
CMiaa  the  slaves  stood  round  in  a  eirde.  They 
Wtn  alro  sometimes  sold  by  aoetion.  and  appear 
then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  stone  called  the 
K-pan/p  Aif^of the  same  was  also  the  practice 
in  Komo,  whence  the  pbraae  homo  4$  Uifido  emtua. 
(  Vid,  Aserto.)  The  alave^narket  at  Athens  seems 
to  have  been  held  on  certain  fixed  days,  usually 
the  last  day  of  the  month  (the  Ivti  ttai  via  or  vov- 
utjvia**).  The  price  of  slaves  also  natural^  dif- 
feied  according  to  their  age,  strength,  and  aoquire- 


,  ^WU.  iHCr.,  Pitta.,  p.  WO,  ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (Athen.,  ri.,  p. 
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meats.  ^Some  alaves,"  says  Xenophon,'  sr* 
wen  wordi  two  minas,  others  hardly  half  a  mi- 

na ;  some  sell  for  five  minas,  and  others  even  for 
ten ;  and  Nicias,  tlie  sun  of  Niceratus,  is  said  tc 
have  given  no  less  than  a  talent  for  an  overseer  in 
the  mines."  Bockh*  has  collected  many  particu- 
lars respecting  the  price  of  slaves ;  he  calculate? 
the  value  of  a  common  mining  slave  at  from  125  l( 
150  drachmas.  The  knowledge  of  any  art  bad  a 
great  inflnenee  upon  the  vahie  of  a  stave.  Of  the 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  who  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  some  we:e 
worth  five,  some  six,  and  the  lowest  more  than 
three  oiinas ;  and  his  twenty  couch-makers,  togeth* 
er,  were  worth  40  minas.*  Considerable  soma 
were  paid  for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the 
cithara  ;  twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  coomion  for 
such  *  Nea;ra  was  sold  for  thirty  minas.* 

The  number  of  slaves  was  very  nreat  in  Athena. 
According  to  the  oenaas  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereiis  was  archon  (B.C.  309),  there  are  said  to 
have  been  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 
400,000  slaves  in  Attica  :'  according  to  wUdi,  the 
slave  population  is  so  hunense^  laiga  inpraportiflB 
to  the  free,  that  some  vrriters  have  rejeeted  the  no* 
count  altogether,^  and  others  have  supposed  a  cor- 
ruption in  the  numbers,  and  that  for  400,000  we 
ought  to  read  40,000.*  Bockh*  and  Clinton,**  how. 
ever,  remark,  with  aome  instioe,  ttiat  in  compntmg 
the  eitisens  and  meties,  the  object  was  to  ascertain 
their  p«ilitical  and  military  strength,  and  hence  the 
census  of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken  ;  while, 
in  enumerating  stovea,  whim  were  property,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compute  all  the  individuals 
who  composed  that  property.  Bik-kh  tal*e8  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nearly  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than  three 
to  one ;  hot,  whatever  may  be  thooght  of  these  eal 
eolations,  the  main  fact,  that  the  slave  population 
in  .\ttica  was  much  larger  than  the  free,  is  incif>- 
trovertible  :  during  the  occupation  of  Dccelca  bj 
the  LaoedaNDoniana,  more  than  20,000  Athenian 
slavee  eeeaped  to  ttifs  place.**  In  Gorinth  and 
.£gina  their  number  was  equally  lar^e  :  according 
to  Timaeus.  Cohnth  had  460,000,  and  according  to 
Aristotle,  JSgina  bad  470,000  slaves  but  these 
large  numbers, especiatly  in  relation  to  .£gioa,must 
be  understood  only  of  tlie  early  thnes.  heme  AOens 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  honashiold,**  and  in  every  modor> 
ate  establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  pos- 
sible occupations,  as  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  Ac 
The  numl>er  pos.-cs.sed  by  one  person  was  never  so 
great  as  at  Rome  during  the  later  times  of  the  Re- 
public and  under  the  Empire,  but  it  was  stiU  veiy 
considerable.  Plato**  expressly  remarks,  that  some 
persons  had  fifty  slaves,  and  even  more.  This  was 
about  the  number  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  ISO," 
Phlleaionides  bad  800,  Hipponic;us  600,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone."  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  we  read  of  one  person  possessing  so 
large  a  number  of  slaves,  that  they  were  employed 
in  varioua  workshops,  mines,  or  manufactories :  the 
nonber  which  a  person  Itept  to  sttead  to  his  own 
private  wants  or  those  of  his  household  was  proba- 
bly never  veiy  large.    And  this  constitutes  one 
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greal  dis..nclion  between  Greek  and  Roman  slaves, 
that  the  labour  of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the 
nmo»  by  which  an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for 
the  outlay  of  bis  capital  io  Uie  purchase  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  latter  weie  chiefly  employed  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  tbeir  master  and  his 
family,  and  in  gratifying  his  luxury  and  vanity,  i 
Thus  Atbemeus*  remarks  that  many  of  the  Ro-i 
mans  possf  ss  10,000  or  20.000  slaves,  and  even 
more;  but  lot,  he  adds,  fur  the  sake  of  bringing  in  I 
a  revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Niciaa. 

Slaves  either  worked  od  their  mastera'  account . 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  ease  they  paid  their  mas- 
ters a  certain  sum  a  day),  (»r  they  were  let  out  hy 
their  master  on  liire,  either  for  the  mines  or  any 
Other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  fur  wages 
(amAHM).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships  were 
osaaily  riaves  ;*  it  is  remailted  as  an  nnnmtal  cir* 
cinnstance.  that  the  seamen  of  Paralos  were  free- 
men.* Tliese  slaves  belonged  either  to  the  stale 
or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out  to  the  state 
on  pajment  of  a  certain  som.  It  appears  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  kept  large  gangs  of 
slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  h^ttiri;^  out,  and 
found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  invesling  their  capi- 
taL  Great  numbers  were  required  Ihr  the  i nines, 
and  In  moat  eases  the  mine  lessees  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  some,  as  th^  woaM  not  have  snfll- 
cienl  rapiial  to  purchase  as  many  as  they  wanted. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  preserved 
by  Suidas,*  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
160,000  slaves  who  worked  in  the  mines  and  were 
employed  in  country  labour.  Generally  none  but 
inferior  slaves  were  confined  in  tliese  mines:  they 
worked  in  chains,  and  numbers  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere.*  We  eannot  cal- 
eulate  with  accuracy  what  was  the  usual  rate  of 
profit  which  a  slave  proprietor  obtained.  The  thir- 
y-two  (tr  timty  three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to 
the  father  of  Demosthenes  annually  product  a  net 
profit  of  80  mines,  their  pundiase  value  behig  100 
S,  and  the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12 
»,  their  purclias  j  value  being  40  minas.*  The 
laadier>Workers  of  Timarcbus  produced  to  their 
masters  two  oboU  a  day,  the  overseen  three  :^ 
NIelas  paid  an  obolns  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired  '  The  rate  of  profit  upon  the  pur- 
chase-money of  the  slaves  was  naturally  high,  as 
iieir  value  was  destroyed  by  age,  and  those  who 
•lied  liad  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  purchases.  The 
proprietor  waa  also  exposed  to  the  great  danger  of 
heir  running  away,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pursue  them,  and  offer  rewards  for  their  recapture 
(au<T7-/>a').  Antigenes  of  Rhodes  was  the  first  that 
established  >n  ensuranoe  of  slaves.  For  a  yearly 
oontril*  .Uon  of  eigiu  drachmas  fbr  each  slave  that 
wa'  .n  the  army,  he  undertook  to  make  good  the 
»iue  of  the  slave  at  the  time  ot  lus  running  away.'* 
Slavee  that  worked  in  the  fi<  ids  w  ere  under  an 
overseer  {Mrpmro^),  to  whom  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  was  frequently  intrusted,  while 
the  master  resided  in  the  cily  ;  the  household  slaves 
were  under  a  steward  (ro^taf),  the  female  slaves 
onder  a  stewardesa  (rofUa).  >  > 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Spaita  and  the  Peneste  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  the 
armies;  the  hatdrs  of  Maralhcn  and  Arginusae, 
frhen  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves,"  were  ez- 
eeptfcma  to  the  general  rule. 


1.  f  p.  an,  «.>-4.  (boenL,  De  Vrnn,  p.  169,  td.  Steph.}— 
I.  (Thaeyd.,  viii.,  73.)  —  4.  (■.  'Av(4>i|^iraro.)  — ».  (BOekh. 
0»  the  Silver  Midm  of  Laurion,  p.  4W,  470,  tnatl.)— 4.  (De< 
AMlh.  ta  Aphob.,  i..  p.  H|($.  —  Backh,  Public  Ecoa.,  Ac,  i.,  p. 
100.)— 7.  (Mtehin.  in  Tim.,  p.  US.)— 8.  {Xen.,  Vect.,  14.) 
—9.  (Xen.  Mfm..  ii,.  10,  «  I.  2.— Pl«t.,  Pnrtaif.,  p.  310.)— 10. 
<P«<'u<i..-Ar,.t..  (Econ..  c.  35.)-Jl,  (Xen.,  (Ecoii.,  xn.,  2  ;  ii., 
II  t  -12.  (PauMia.,  i.,  M, «  3.-Scbol.  ad  Anatopb.,  Raa.,  93.) 
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The  rights  of  possession  with  rt-gard  to  fti&ren 
differed  in  no  respect  from  any  other  pri»prit>, 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.'   Tbe  ea» 

dition,  however,  of  Greek  slaves  was,  ppm  ths 
whole,  better  than  that  of  Roman  ones,  wil^  tts 

exception,  perhaps,  of  Sparta,  where,  accordii..g  ts 
Plutarch,*  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  be  a 
freeman,  and  the  worst  to  be  a  slave  {iv  Aaatda^ 
fiovt  Kai  Tov  ^Xn'Sepop  fiuXtara  iXevOtftov  rival, 
Tov  duvXov  uu?uara  SovXov).  At  .\then8  especially, 
the  slaves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  degree  <M 
liberty  and  indulgence  which  was  never  granted  tc 
them  at  Rome.*  On  the  reoeptioa  of  a  mew  riave 
into  a  house  at  .\thens.  it  was  the  eoslon  to  scat- 
ter sweetmeats  {Koraxvc/iara),  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  a  newly-rnarricd  pair  ♦ 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also 
ed  by  the  law :  a  person  who  stradc  or  i 
a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  (i(-p[uc  ypap^) ;  a 
slave,  too,  could  nut  be  put  to  death  without  legal 
sentence.*  He  could  even  take  shelter  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  master  in  the  Temple  of  TbeseaB,aad 
there  daira  the  privilege  of  being  sold  by  him  («ioi> 
aiv  n'lTetaOai'').  The  person  of  a  slave,  however, 
was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a  freeman: 
his  offences  were  punished  with  corporeal  chastise 
ment.  which  was  the  last  mode  of  punirtinwi  m> 
flicted  on  a  freeman  :*  he  was  not  beiie««d  mgm 
his  oath,  tnit  his  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  waa 
always  taken  with  torture.   ( Vi4  Basanos.) 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment  of 
slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  nnfre 
qucnt  ;*  but  these  insurrections  in  Attica  were  us» 
ally  confined  to  the  minrnj;  slaves,  who  v^ere  treatet 
with  more  severity  than  the  others.  On  one  occ» 
sion  they  murdered  their  guards,  took  possession  d 
the  fortifications  of  Sunium,  and  from  this  psHl 
ravaged  the  country  for  a  considerable  time 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Aihfns, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome ;  but  it  seems 
doobtfol  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to 
erate  a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sura  of 
money,  ;is  some  writers  have  concluded  from  a 
passage  of  Plautus."  Those  who  were  manumitted 
{unekevdtpoi)  did  not  become  citizens,  as  they  might 
at  Rome,  but  passed  hito  the  eonditioo  of  metieaL 
They  were  obliged  to  honour  their  former  master 
as  their  patron  (jzpoaTunii^,  and  to  fulhi  certaia 
duties  towards  him,  the  neglect  of  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  iUii  umoraaiw,  by  which  they 
might  again  he  sold  into  slavery.  ( VH.  LmKBTca, 
Grkf.k;  AnOSTASIOT  AIKH.) 

Respecting  the  public  slaves  at  Athens,  aee  Da* 
Moaioi. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  iqieo  slaves  at 
Athens,  ■*  whidi  BSekh**  sappoees  was  three  oboK 

a  year  lor  each  .slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Pctttus.  Lif. 
Alt.,  ii.,  6,  p.  364,  ice. — Reiterroeier,  Ge*ch.  in 
Sclaverei  in  Griuhenland,  Beri.,  1780.  —  Limburg 
Brouwer,  Htstotre  de.  la  Cirtlisation  drt  Grtft,  iu., 
p.  267.  dec— Wachsmuth,  Hcil.  Alt.,  I  ,  i ,  p.  171 
— Gottling,  De  Notione  Sermtutu  apud  Ari»t»ttlam% 
Jen  ,  1821 — TIennann.  Lchrbueh  der  Gnrck.  ?fseff 
alt  ,  <)  114  —Becker.  CkarikUs,  il  .  p  20.  Ac 

1.  (Dcni.  m  Pantvnct.,  p.  067;  in  Aphub  .  p  bSI  .  lo  i^n*- 
tor,,  1.,  p.  «TI.)— 2.  (Lvc,  28.)— 3.  (t^oiufKire  I'luU,  IV  G»miL. 
18.  — Xen..  De  Rep.  Alhcn.,  i.,  12.)  — 4.  (Arutoph..  PIct  .  T«e 
with  whol  — Demoath.  in  Steph.,  p.  1123,  29  — PoKi  «.  Or.uai 
III.,  T7. — Ifpivch.  and  Saitlu,  «.  t.  K«irj\iir>«a-a.)  -5  I  £>t>tc 
10  Mi<l.,  p.  )il9.  —  ./Cacbin.  in  Tim.,  p.  41.— Xpo..  De  Rrp 
Athan..  i.,  10.— Aites..  vi.,  n.  W7,  /.  —  Maiar,  Att.  Piuc.  a 
S9S.  *c)-0.  (Earin^Heo..wrj88.— AaUph., Da  Cma.U*r4^ 
p.  7(8.)— 7.  (Plttt.,  Thaa.,  SB.— Patioji,  Ononis  tiL,  |X.-.Maiai 
Att.  Proc.,  p  403,  Ac.)— 8.  (Daak  ia  Tiaiocr.,  p.  7SD—9 
(Plat.,  Lev  .  VI.,  p.  777.1— 10.  (AAMb,  m^/.)— IL  (OS 
aia.,ii.,5,:.)-l2.  (Xa&,0sVMtniv.,M.)-U.>M4  Bm 
ate  iu  p  47. 48  > 
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8ERVUS  (Rfc»  N),  SE'RVmiS    "  Scmttis  est 
onttituliQ  pert*  gmitum  qua  quit  domtnto  alteno 
CMtni  Mtwnm  tS^ieitmr.*^  Oaim  alw  considers 

the  potMtan  c/r  a  master  over  a  slave  as  ";um  gen- 
tium'** Tbeyllomans  viewed  liberty  as  the  natural 
elate,  and  slavery  as  a  status  or  condition  which 
was  ovotraij]  to  the  natural  state  The  mutual  re- 
totion  of  slaye  and  maater  among  the  Romana  was 
expressed  by  the  terms  servus  and  domtnna;  and 
the  power  and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  orer 
and  in  the  slave  was  expressed  by  dominium.  The 
term  dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a 
slav)?,  pmnt^d  to  the  slavK  merdy  as  a  thin;  or  ob- 
jecJ  of  owrtership,  and  a  slave,  as  one  of  the  res 
mancipi.  w^s  classed  with  other  objects  of  owner- 
ship. Thei  wtHrd  potestas  was  also  applied  to  the 
master's  power  over  the  slave,  and  the  same  word 
was  used  to  express  the  father's  power  over  his 
ch  i  ll.  n.  The  boundaries  between  the  patria  and 
doiniiuca  notestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but 
the  child  ^ad  certain  legal  capacities  which  were 
altogether  wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
The  master  had  no  potestas  over  the  slave  if  he 
had  merely  a  "  nudum  jus  Qutndum  in  srrro:  '  it  was 

necessary  that  the  slave  should  be  his  m  bonis  at 


.Vccording  to  the  ?trict  principles  of  the  Roman 
law,  It  was  a  eunsequeiico  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  that  the  master  could  treat  the  slave  as 
he  pleased  ;  be  coold  sell  him,  punish  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Poaitive  moralirir,  however,  and  the 
social  intercourse  that  must  always  sub.'^ist  between 
a  master  and  the  slaves  who  are  inunediately  about 
him,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  slavery.  Still  we 
read  of  acta  of  great  cruelty  committed  by  masters 
in  the  later  repnUiean  and  earlier  imperial  periods, 
and  the  le.".  Petronia  was  enacted  in  order  to  pro- 
lect  the  slave.  ( Vid.  Lex  Pstronu,  p.  684.)  The 
onginal  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave,  which 
Gains  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus  gentium, 
was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus,  which 
enacted  that,  if  a  man  put  his  slave  to  death  wiiL- 
out  Bumcivnt  reason  (stne  causa),  ho  was  liable  to 
the  rtame  penally  as  if  he  had  killed  another  man's 
slave.  The  constitution  ap|)!it  d  to  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  all  who  were  under  the  unperium  Roma- 
num.*  Tlie  same  constitution  also  prohibited  the 
cmei  treatment  of  alavea  by  their  masters,  by  enact* 
iBf,  that  if  the  oraelty  of  the  maater  waa  intolera- 
Ue»  he  might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave,  and 
the  slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority  *  A  constitution  of  Claudius 
enacted,  that  if  a  man  exposed  his  slaves  who 
were  infirm,  they  tHamM  become  tne ;  and  the  eon- 
stitution  also  declared,  that  if  they  were  put  to  death, 
the  act  should  be  murder.*  It  was  also  enacted,' 
that  in  sales  of  division  of  property,  slaves,  such  as 
husband  and  wife,  pareota  and  children,  brothers 
and  aisters,  ahoidd  not  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His  co- 
habitation with  a  woman  was  contubernium,  and 
V»  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children  was 
recognised.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  considered 
an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumtsaion: 
thus,  a  manumitted  alaTe  ooold  not  many  hia  man- 
omitted  sister.* 

A  slave  :ould  have  BO  property.  He  waa  net  in- 
eapablc  of  acquiring  property,  hut  his  acquisitions 
belonged  \v  his  master,  which  (■aius  considers  to 
be  a  rule  of  ihe  jua  j^entinni  '  .V  slave  could  ac- 
quire fur  bis  master  by  mancipatio,  traditio,  stipula- 
tKS  w  in  any  other  way.  In  thia  eapacity  of  the 


I.  (notent.,  Di».  1,  tit.  5.  «.  4.)  -  2.  (i,,  52.)  —  8.  (Gaiiu,  i., 
54.h-4.  (Id.,  i.,  A,*c>— A.  (Scmm..  De  Iknpf..  ui.,  M.)— «. 
(flvctM.,  CiMid.,  tS.}— 7.  (Cod.,  iii.,tit.  38,  t.  1 (Dig.  U, 

tit,  fl,  1. 14.)— a.  <i«  M )  • 


slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not  keep,  his  ?ondi 
tion  was  assimilatM  to  that  of  a  filiusfamilias,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If  one  persi^tn  had  a 
nudum  jus  Quir-tium  in  a  ^lave,  and  he  was  anoth- 
er's in  bonis.  hi;i  acquisitions  belonged  to  tlie  person 
whose  he  was  in  bonis.  If  a  man  posseased  an- 
other man's  slave  or  a  free  person,  he  on^aoqnired 
through  the  dave  in  two  easea :  he  was  entiOed  ta 
all  that  the  slave  acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of 
the  property  of  the  possessor  {czre  and  he  w  as 
entitled  to  all  that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own 
labour  {tx  oftrit  mm)  ;  the  law  waa  the  same  with 
respect  to  a  alave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  usnsfrue- 
tus  only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or 
free  jwrsous  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  Uiem- 
selves,  acoording  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.* 
If  a  slave  waa  appointed  heres«  he  could  only  ac- 
cept the  hereditas  with  the  consent  of  his  master, 
and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  for  hi.s  m.i.'-icr :  in 
the  same  way  the  slave  acquired  a  legacy  for  bis 
master.* 

A.  master  could  also  acquire  possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  usu- 
capion;* hut  th-'  owner  must  have  the  possession  of 
the  slave  in  order  that  be  might  acquire  possession 
through  him,  and,  consequently,  a  man  coold  not 
acquire  possession  by  means  of  a  pignorated  slave. 
{Vid  PioMUJs.)  .\  bonje  tidei  possessor,  that  is, 
one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be  his  own,  could  ac- 
quire possession  through  him  in  such  cases  as  he 
could  acquire  property;  consequently,  a  pledgee 
could  not  acquire  possession  through  a  pifjriDrated 
slave,  though  he  had  the  possc^ssion  of  hira  bona 
dde,  for  this  bona  fides  was  not  that  which  is  meant 
in  the  phrase  bon«  fidei  possessor.  The  usiifnictii< 
arios  acquired  poaseasioo  through  the  alava  fai  die 
same  casea  in  which  the  bon«  IMei  poaseasor  ao^ 

quired  it.* 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  d<»- 
mestte  offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  fhctora  or  a>;rius  for  their  masters  in  thi 
niaiKigi  inonl  of  business  [r'td  Ivstitoru  hcrio, 
&c.),  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  lar^e  amount, 
there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  allowing  the 
slave  to  consider  part  of  hia  gains  as  his  own ;  thia 
waa  hia  peculium,  a  terra  also  applicable  to  aoeh 
acquisitions  of  a  filiusfamilias  as  his  father  allowed 
him  to  consider  as  his  own.  (  Vid  P.vtbu  Potks 
TAB  )  .-Xecording  to  strict  law,  the  pecuhum  was 
the  property  of  the  master,  but  according  to  usage 
it  waa  eonaidered  to  be  the  property  of  the  alave. 
Sometimes  it  was  agreed  between  master  and  slave 
that  the  slave  should  purchase  his  freedom  with  his 
peculium  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum.*  If  a 
slave  waa  manumitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime^ 
the  peculium  was  eonsidered  to  be  given  together 
with  libcrias,  unless  it  was  expressly  retained.* 
Transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending  could  take 
place  between  the  master  and  stave  wnn  reapeet  lo 
the  pectdium,  though  no  right  of  action  arose  on 
either  side  out  of  auch  dealings,  conformably  to  a 
general  principle  of  Roman  law.^  If,  af\er  the 
slave's  manumiasion,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt 
which  had  ariaen  In  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  could  not  recover  it.*  In  case  of  the  claim  of 
creditors  on  the  slave's  peculium,  the  debt  of  the 
slave  to  the  master  wa-:  I'lr-t  tak-  n  into  the  account, 
and  deducted  from  the  peculium.  So  far  was  the 
law  modified,  that  in  the  ease  of  the  natorales  oMi- 

I.  (Ulp.,  Fraij  ,  tit.  19  )  -2.  (Gaiui,  ii..  67,  &c.)— 3.  fid. 
ii.,  89,  Ac.) — 4.  (Saviijiiy,  D;i»  Rccht  di-s  Besitzcvp- «h]  5.; 
— 9.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i:v.,  42,  and  ihe  note  of  Lipiiua.)  — <!.  (Pin 
1ft,  bt.  l,«.ftS,  De  Peculio.}— 7.  (Guiu,  i",  7H  )— 8.  <Di|  It 
tlt.%s.M.) 
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^tiones,as  the  Romans  called  them,  k^tween  mas- 
ter and  slave,  a  lidejussur  cuuid  be  buund  lur  a 
slave,  whether  the  creditor  was  an  extraneus,  or  a 
donaiim*  to  whom  the  slave  was  indebied.  I 
A  mturalis  obiigatto  miglit  also  result  ftom  the  { 
dealinjjs  of  a  slave  with  ollirr  [>er8ons  than  his  inas.- 
ter .  but  the  inasler  was  nut  at  all  affeclt-d  b,v  such 
dealings.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the  acts 
and  deaUnas  of  the  ala?e  when  the  slave  was  em- 
ployed aahis  agent  or  instruineiit,  in  which  case 
the  master  might  be  liable  to  an  actio  Exkrc  itori  a 
01  laaxiTORu.'  There  was,  ol"  course,  an  actio 
against  the  master  when  the  slave  acted  by  his  or- 
ders. ( Vtd.  Jusau,  Qdoo,  dbc.)  If  a  slave  or  fllios- 
famiJias  traded  with  his  peealiain  with  the  knowl- 
rdgij  of  tht^  dominus  or  father,  the  perulium  and  all 
that  was  produced  b>  it  were  divisible  among  Uie 
(srsdiloca  and  master  or  father  in  doe  proportiom 
(sro  raUiporiionr) ;  and  if  any  of  the  creditors  com- 
plained of  g)  tiing  less  than  his  share,  he  had  a 
tnbtituri.'i  actio  against  tlie  master  or  father,  to 
whom  the  law  gave  the  power  of  distribution  among 
the  creditors.*  Hie  master  was  not  liable  for  any- 
thing oeyond  the  amount  of  the  pecuUum,  and  his 
own  demand  was  payable  first.*  Sometimes  a  slave 
would  have  another  slave  under  him,  wlio  had  a 
peculium  with  respect  to  the  tirst  slave,  just  as  the 
riave  bad  a  peenlium  with  respect  to  his  roaster. 
On  this  practice  was  founded  the  distinction  be- 
tween scrvi  urdinarii  and  vicarii.*  These  subordi- 
nate peculia  were,  however,  legally  considered  as 
tndoded  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case  of 
a  slave  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the  edict 
required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  the  peculium 
must  be  brought  within  a  year.*  If  a  slave  or  lil- 
lusfamilias  had  carried  on  dealings  without  the 
knowledge  and  oonsent  of  his  master  or  lather^ 
theie  might  be  an  action  igamst  the  master  or  fii- 

r  in  respect  of  such  dealings,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  had  derived  advantage  from  them. 
This  was  called  the  aotio  de  m  rem  verso,*  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  actio  aa  Ibat  de  peculio. 
That  was  said  "in  rem  pairi*  domnivt  ifemm*' 
which  mrnod  out  fur  his  advantage.  For  instance, 
if  a  slave  borrowed  ten  sesiertia  and  paid  lUkm  to 
Ae  master^s  creditors,  the  master  was  bound  to 
pay  the  loan,  and  the  lender  had  an  actio  against 
him  de  ui  rem  verso  If  the  slave  paid  any  part 
of  itif  borrowed  sum  to  Ins  master's  creditors,  the 
uiaster  was  liable  to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so 
applied ,  and  if  the  slave  had  vrasted  the  other  port, 
the  mastei  was  bound  to  make  that  good  to  the 
amount  of  the  slave's  peculium  ;  but  still  with  this 
provision,  that  the  amount  of  the  slave's  peculium 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  6sai  deducting  from  it 
what  he  owed  to  the  master.  The  ease  waa  the 
same  with  the  peculium  of  a  son  and  a  slave 
Thus,  as  Gains  observes,^  the  actio  de  peculio  and 
de  in  rem  verso  was  one  aetiot  but  oontained  two 
condemnations. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  rdation  of  slave  and 
master,  that  tJie  master  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  his  delicts.  Other  per- 
sona might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  conse- 
quence of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manumit- 
ted •  Thi  y  had,  howevi  r,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  slave's  master  for  damages,  and  if  the  master 
wotdd  not  pay  the  damages,  he  must  give  up  the 
^hiv.'  iViJ  Nox.i.)  The  slave  was  protected 
a^  liUit  injury  from  other  persons.  If  the  slave 
\v.!s  killed,  the  nuisler  might  either  prosecute  the 
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killer  for  a  capital  offenre.  or  sue  _  .  - 
der  the  k.x  .\quilia  '  {Vitl.  AQL-iLiAllLo.liKiu-', 
Tiie  master  had  also  a  pru-'toria  a*^  cr^B 
against  those  who  corrupted  hi*  sia  vtrV'^rw  itn* 
and  led  him  into  bad  practices  the  f^ia-Amyra 
to  twice  the  amount  of  the  pstim.ited  'i»tugf  & 
had  also  an  action  against  a  person  w  •»  eoamutj**! 
stuprum  with  his  female  slave. ' 

A  runaway  slave  {JugUma}  could  h 
received  or  harboured ;  to  conceal  htn  *»  traa 
The  master  wna  entitled  lo  pur.^ue  jimw'  -  rr 
he  pleased,  and  it  was  the  duty  ol  ai7  MU.'.rc^s'^ 
give  him  aid  in  recovering  the  slave.  ItwisHf 
object  of  various  laws  to  check  the  r^w^n^ 
of  slaves  in  every  way,  and,  accord i n  ff/.s « iwmf 
slave  could  not  legally  be  an  objeft   f  A 
class  of  persons  called  fugitivarii  n\M  a  ibeir 
ImaiDaM  to  recover  runaway  alaves.    Tt  it 
tiw  OMitMr  over  Uie  slave  were  in  no  Ufitemi 
by  hto  vunaing  away;*  there  waa  a  Je.lUia 
this  subject, and appawatly  two  sepatuiKwii < 
least.* 

A  peiaon  was  a  alave  either  jure  gentm  or  jov 

civili.  A  person  was  horn  a  slave  jut  •wliaa 
whose  moiluir  was  a  slave  when  »ht  gave  bin 
birth  ;*  for  it  was  a  legal  principle,  tha  itoe  sutK 
of  those  who  were  not  begotten  in  juatKjqtKVii 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  moment  of  thttirtk  k 
slave  born  in  the  master's  house  was  rerria.  Dot 
it  was  also  a  principle  of  Roman  law,  th<ilbe$uiii} 
of  a  person  who  was  begotten  in  justie  wpu*  *» 
reckoned  finora  the  time  of  conception.  At  a  lata 
period  the  rule  of  law  waa  eataUiahed,  tot,  ihoo^ 
a  woman  at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  x  .i  sliv? 
still  her  child  was  free,  if  the  mother  hrJ  been  trt« 
St  any  time  .reckoning  backward  from  die  tim*  oi 
the  birth  to  the  time  of  the  conceptito '  Tbe^ 
were  various  cases  of  children  the  oi&pnng  d  i 
free  parent  and  a  slave,  as  to  which  fnisitiTe  iiv 
provided  whether  the  children  should  be  tree  <x 
slaves.*  ( Vtd.  Sbwatos  Consultto  CcacDtisici } 
A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  in  war,  lb) 
jure  gentium.  Captives  in  war  were  sold  as  bf 
longing  to  the  a;rarium,  or  distributed  .im<mg  itn 
soldiers  by  lot.*  In  reference  to  the  prscuccd 
selling  prisoners  with  a  crown  on  their  hsiii,«i 

find  the  expression  "  .tub  corona  renire,  rrmim"^* 
A  free  person  might  become  a  slave  in  varjou 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law,  jure  citili 
This  waa  the  case  with  incensi  (nd.  CArvrj^nd 
those  who  evaded  military  service.**  In  «mm 
cases,  a  man  became  a  slave  if  he  allowed  himsie:: 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in  order  to  defraud  the  purciu 
ser ;  and  a  free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  ahn 
might  be  reduced  to  the  same  conditioo.  (Kii 
Senato  8  Con scLTCK  CtAomsiraii.)  Under  the  Gb- 
pirc,  the  rule  was  established  that  persons  cos- 
demned  to  death,  to  the  mines,  and  to  fight  witli 
vrild  beasta,  lost  their  ftoodom,  and  their  propen? 
was  confiscated,  whence,  concludes  Gaius,  it 
pears  that  they  lose  the  testamenti  fartio  "  Bit 
this  was  not  the  earlier  law  A  [« r^nn  so  cub 
demned,  though  he  lost  bts  freedom,  had  no  mastei. 
and,eon8equeiiUy,thehereditate8  and  legacies wUab 
were  left  to  him  were  simply  void,  for  such  a  per- 
son was  pitna  scrvus,  nun  Casant  "**  \  nat 
never  lost  his  freedom  by  usucapion .\cTunlin| 
to  the  old  law,  a  manifeatiia  far  was  liable  to  a 
italis  poena,  and  was  addfeted  (cddiechtar)  ts  the 
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lierMm  whose  property  he  had  Btolen ;  but  It 
doubted  whether  the  effect  of  the  addictio  was  to 
make  him  a  servus,  or  to  put  him  in  the  condition 
€f  an  adjudicatus.' 

By  a  ooostitutio  or  aenatus  consultum  of  Claudi- 
us,** fteedman  who  misconducted  himself  towards 
his  pmtron  was  reduced  to  his  formpr  statp  of  sla- 
very. But  this  was  not  the  rule  of  law  in  the  time 
of  Nero  '    [Vtd.  Patromts.  Libkrtus.) 

The  state  of  slavery  was  terminated  by  M&Na- 
wssio.  It  was  dim  tmniDated  by  Tanous  positive 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  the  slaTe, 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  .Senatob  Cok- 
SOLTUM  SiLANiANUM  is  an  example  of  the  firmer; 
aad  various  subsequent  constitutions  gave  freedom 
to  slaves  who  discovered  the  perpetrators  of  cer- 
tain  crimes  *  Liberty  might  also  be  aequired  hy 
the  prafscriptio  temporis.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  it  might  be  acquired,  subject 
to  oeitaia  iimiutions,  by  becoming  a  monk  m  a 
spiHtaal  person  ;*  bat  if  the  person  left  Ms  menas- 
lery  for  a  seeular  life,  or  rambled  about  in  the 
towiui  or  the  country,  he  might  be  reduced  to  his 
former  servile  condition. 

Thne  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  eaUed  servi  publici :  they  had  tiie  testamenti 
factio  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  proper- 
ty,* from  which  circumstance  it  appears  that  they 
were  viewed  in  a  light  soiiiewhit  dinteeiitfinni  the 
slavee  of  private  persona. 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  condi- 
tion ot  slaves  in  their  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  sla- 
very among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value  of 
slaves,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment. 

Slaves  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  wo  have  any  record,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  under  the  lungs  and  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Republic.  The  different  trades 
and  ihe  mechanical  arcs  were  chietly  carried  on  by 
the  clients  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small  farms  m 
the  countiy  were  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  lahomrs  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his  own  fiunily. 
Hut.  ;us  the  territories  of  the  Roman  state  were  ex- 
tended, the  patricians  obtained  pot^i^t  ssion  of  lari;e 
estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus,  since  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Hoioaos  to  deprive  a  conquered 
people  of  pert  of  their  land.  These  estates  probaF 
bly  required  a  larger  number  of  handn  for  their 
cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obiaiiu  d  among 
the  free  population ;  and  since  the  freemen  were 
aonsfnUy  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their  worit 
to  serve  in  flie  indes.the  huids  began  to  be  ettkiva* 
led  almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.'  Through  war 
^nd  commerce  slaves  could  easily  be  obtained,  and 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  their  number  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  poorer  diss  of  freemen  waa  thrown 
almost  entirely  out  of  employment.  This  stkile  of 
things  was  one  of  the  chief  arpumrnts  used  by  Li- 
cinius  and  the  Uracchi  fur  limiting  the  quantity  of 
pnblic  land  which  a  penon  inight  possess  ;■  and 
we  icnow  that  there  was  a  proviawn  in  the  Licinian 
.lotions  that  a  certain  number  of  freemen  aboold 
be  employed  on  ever)'  estate  *  This  regulation, 
liowevert  was  probably  of  little  avail :  the  lands 
still  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although,  it;  the  latest  times  of  the  RepubUc, 
<ive  find  that  Julius  Cesar  attempted  to  remedy 
this  stale  of  thiiif.-.-i  to  some  extent,  by  enacting 
Chat,  of  those  person?*  who  attended  to  cattle,  a  third 
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should  always  be  flreemen.*   In  Sicily,  vrhieh  sep 

plied  Rome  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  com,  th* 
number  of  agricultural  slaves  was  mimense  :  the 
opprebsions  to  which  ih'  v  were  exposed  drove 
them  twice  to  open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers 
enabled  them  to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power. 
The  first  of  these  serv  ile  wars  began  in  B  C.  134. 
and  ended  in  B.C.  132,  and  the  second  coiruneiiced 
in  n  C.  102,  and  lasted  almost  four  years 

Long,  however,  after  it  had  become  the  cuatora 
to  employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  fai  the  entthratkn 
of  the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as 
fHT.sonal  attendant.s  still  continued  to  be  sm«d1 
Persons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to 
have  had  one  only  to  wait  upon  them,*  who  was 
generrily  esDed  by  the  name  of  hia  master,  with 
the  word  par  (that  is,  puer)  affixed  to  it.  as  Caipor, 
Luctpor,  Marcipor,  I'uhlipor,  Qumttpor,  Acv.  ;  and 

hence  Quintilian'  says,  long  before  whose  time  lux- 
ury had  angmented  the  namber  of  personal  attend* 
ants,  that  soeh  namea  no  longer  existed.  Cato. 

when  he  went  to  Spain  as  consul,  only  took  thret 
slaves  with  him.*  But  during  the  latter  times  of 
the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the  nonhor 
of  domestic  shives  greatly  increased,  and  in  every 
family  of  importance  there  were  separate  slavea  to 
attend  to  all  the  necessities  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  considered  a  reproach  to  a  man  nut  to  keep  a 
considerable  number  of  alaves.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
describing  the  meanness  <^  Piso's  housekeeping, 
says,  "  Idem  eoqmu,  idem  otrietutM  :  fUtor  iomi  nut' 
/it*.'**  The  first  question  asked  respecting  a  per 
son's  fortune  waa  "  (^uot  muat  srrros  '*'*  Horace^ 
seems  to  spsik  of  ten  staves  as  the  lowest  mum* 
ber  which  a  person  in  uderable  circtmistances 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridienles  the  pnetor  Tullius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburttne  villa  to  llome.*  The  im> 
mense  nnmber  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  oonstan* 
wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  augmented  the  number  of  slaves  to  a 
|)rodijTious  extent  Tlie  statement  of  Athena^u.'*.' 
that  venr  many  Romans  possessed  10,000  and 
30.009  awves,  ud  even  more,  is  probably  an  ex* 
aggeration  ;  but  a  fr^edman  under  Augustus,  who 
had  lost  much  property  in  the  civil  wars,  left  at  his 
death  as  many  as  4116.'*  Two  hundred  w,is  no 
uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep."  and 
Augustus  permitted  even  a- person  that  was  exiled 
to  take  twenty  slaves  or  freedmen  with  him  '*  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  clientes,  were  now  entirely  exercised  by 
alavea;'*  a  natural  growth  of  things,  for  where 
riavee  perfbnn  eeitam  dutice  or  practise  certain 
arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be  thought  degrading 
to  a  freeman.  It  must  nut  be  forgotten  that  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  required  an  immense 
number  of  slaves  trained  for  the  porpoae.  (Vid. 
OtAOUTOBBs.)  like  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  the  gla* 
(liators  in  Italy  rose  in  B  C.  7.1  ;i<:ainst  their  op 
pressors,  and,  under  the  able  generalship  of  bpartlh 
cus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular  army,  and  wera 
not  subdued  till  B.C.  71,  when  60,000  of  them  am 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle.'* 

Under  the  Empire,  various  enactments,  mentioft* 
ed  above  (p.  883),  were  made  to  restram  the  cniel> 
ty  of  mastera  towards  their  slavee ;  bnt  the  qwaad 
of  Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorate  the  con* 
dition  of  slaves,  though  the  possession  of  them  was 
for  a  long  time  by  no  iiiean.s  condemned  as  contra- 
ry to  Christian  justice.    The  Christian  writers 
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iier,  mcDicated  tbe  duty  of  acting  towards 
tiaem  as  we  would  be  acted  by,'  but  down  to  the 
age  ol'  Theodosius  wealthy  jKTsons  still  continued 
to  keep  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand.'  Jus- 
iiidao  did  jnucfa  to  promote  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery,  but  the  numfx^r  of  slaves  was  acain  in- 
creased by  the  invasion  uf  the  barbarians  fruui  the 
north,  who  not  only  brought  with  them  their  own 
slaves,  who  were  chie^  Sclavi  or  Sciavonians 
(wlienes  our  word  «Ai«e),  Dot  also  reduced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eon(]uere(l  i)rovincPS  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various  classes 
of  slaves  became  merged,  in  course  of  time,  into  the 
adscripti  glebs  or  aerls  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  chief  aoorees  firom  which  the  Romana  6b> 
lained  slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 
the  Republic,  one  of  the  chief  supplies  was  prison- 
ers taken  in  war,  who  wt  re  sold  by  the  quaestors* 
with  a  crown  on  their  beads  (aee  above,  d.  684). 
and  usually  on  the  spot  where  vbej  were  taken,  as 
the  care  of  a  large  number  of  captives  was  incon- 
vemcnt.  Consequently,  slavedealers  usually  ac- 
companied an  army,  and  frequently,  after  a  great 
battle  had  been  gained,  many  thousands  were  sold 
at  once,  when  the  slavedealers  obtained  them  for  a 
mere  nothing.  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  on  one  oc- 
caaior,  slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachmae  each. 
The  slave-trade  was  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent and  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  De- 
los  A /as  the  chief  mart  for  this  traffic.  Wien  the 
(lilic  an  pirates  had  possession  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  many  as  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have 
been  imported  and  sold  there  in  one  day.*  A  large 
number  came  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  m 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  from 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  frc- 
Qoently  read  of  Phrygians,  Lyciana,  Cappadocians, 
ae.,  as  slaves. 

The  trade  of  shu  cdcalers  {mangimes)  was  con- 
K.iered  disreputable,  uud  expressly  distinguislied 
from  that  of  msvchants  (mangones  non  mercatora 
ted  tenaliciarii  sncttdjUsr*) ;  but  it  was  vety  lucrft- 
tive,  and  great  rortunes  were  frequently  realised 
from  it.  The  slavedealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  charac- 
ter.* MartiaP  mentions  another  celebrated  slsve- 
dealer  in  his  time,  of  the  name  of  Gargilianus. 

ShiTes  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome, 
lliey  were  jilaced  cither  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
de  lapide  cmtus*)  or  a  raised  platform  {calasia*),  so 
that  every  one  might  aee  and  handle  them,  even  if 
tbey  did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers 
usually  took  care  to  have  them  stripped  naked,"  for 
.s!av«  (!i  al<  rs  had  recourse  to  as  many  tricks  to  con- 
ceal personal  defects  as  the  horse-Jockeys  of  mod- 
em times :  sometimes  purchaaers  called  in  the  ad- 
vice of  medical  men.'*  Slaves  of  great  beauty  and 
rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public  gaze  in  the  euin- 
mon  slave-market,  but  were  shown  to  purchasers 
in  private  (arcana  taJMaU  caia9ta}*\.  J^ewly-im- 
pnrted  sIsTes  had  their  feet  whitened  with  ehallu'* 
and  those  that  came  from  the  East  had  their  ears 
bored,'*  which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavcrj' 
among  many  Ea;jtern  nations.  The  slave-market, 
like  lUl  other  markets,  was  under  the  junsdiction 
of  the  a»dOes,  who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts 
respecting  the  sale  of  slaves.  The  character  of 
the  slave  was  set  forth  m  a  scroll  {jLiiulut)  hanging 

I  (ClMB.  Alu.,  PmSaf..  iii.,  19.)— S.  (Chr7*o«t.,  rol.  ni.,  p. 
«a3.>— S.  (Plant.,  Cafit.,  i.,  S,  1,  S.)— 4.  (Stnbo,  uv.,  p.  008.)— 
5.  (Dig.  90,  tiu  10,  •.  907.— P]«at.,  Trio.^  ii.,  9,  Al.)— «.  (Su«t., 
OcUT.,  69.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  19,  s.  10.) 
—7.  (nil.,  13.)— 8.  (Cic.  in  Pi».,  15.— Plaut..  Bacch.,  7,  17.) 
—9.  (Tiball..  li.,  3.  60.— Heniun,  ri.,  77.— I'asaubon,  ad  loc.) — 
0.  (S«nec.,  Ep.,  t^l  — Sm-I.,  Octar.,  60  )— 11.  (Clnndiailia  Eu- 
rfop.,  1.,  34,  30  12.  '.Mart  ,  n.,  60  )— 13.  (Plin.,  H.  N.am.| 
17,  k.  M.— Ofid,  Am  .  l,  8, 64.)-ll.  (Jar.,  i.,  lOi.) 


around  his  neck,  which  wss  a  wsrranQ  to  las 

purchaser  }  tiie  vendor  was  bound  to  annooacc 
fairly  all  his  defects,' and  if  he  gave  a  false  account, 
had  to  take  him  back  within  six  months  frum  tte 
time  of  his  sale,*  or  make  up  to  the  purchaarr  wha* 
the  latter  had  lost  through  obtainmg  an  lufenot 
kind  of  slave  to  what  hail  l)een  warranted.*  Tbe 
vendor  might,  however,  use  gi  in  ral  terms  cf  cou»- 
mendation  without  being  bound  to  make  then 
good.*  The  efaief  points  which  the  vendor  had  «s 
warrant  were  t!ie  health  of  the  slave,  cspee:.^Ihr 
freedom  from  epilepsy,  ami  that  he  had  not  a  i«a- 
dency  to  thievery,  runmni^  away,  or  commiltn" 
suicide.*  Tbe  nation  of  a  alave  was  OMiaidered 
important,  and  had  to  be  set  Ibrth  by  tbe  Tendor.* 
Slaves  sold  without  any  warranty  wore  at  the  time 
of  sale  a  cap  (pUcua)  upon  their  head.*  Slaves 
newly  imiwrtcd  were  generally  preferred  for 
mon  work :  those  who  had  served  Iouk 
sidmd  artful  {vtteratorea*)  \  and  the 
impudence  of  those  bom  in  their  master's  hotee 
{vema:  see  above,  p.  884)  were  provert>ial  (i 
procaces^*). 

I    The  value  of  slaves  depended,  of  course, 

'  their  qualifications ;  but  under  the  Empire,  itte  is* 
crease  of  luxury  and  the  corruption  of  morals  kd 
purchasers  to  pay  immense  sums  tsr  beautiiu. 
slaves,  or  such  as  ministered  to  the  caprice  or 
whim  of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  always  fetched 
a  very  high  price,"  and  Martial"  speaks  of  beauti- 
ful buys  who  sold  for  as  much  as  100,000  or  '200,000 

I  sesterces  each  (885/.  8».  U.,  and  1770/.  16*.  Sd.). 

t  A  mono  or  Ibol  sometimes  sold  for  S0,O0O  aestcr- 
ces."  Slaves  w  lio  [xissessed  a  knowledge  of  any 
art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners  also 
suld  for  a  large  sum.    Thus  literary  men  aiMi  doc- 

jtors  frequently  fetched  a  high  price,'*  and  also 

I  slaves  fitted  Ibr  the  stage,  as  we  see  fnm  Cioero*a 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q  Roscius.    Female  slave* 

,  who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  prosti 
tution  were  also  dear :  sometimes  60  niioK  were 
paid  for  a  girl  of  thia  kind.'*  Five  hundred) 
(perhaps  at  that  time  about  18/.)  seem  to 
been  a  fair  price  for  a  good  ordinary  slave  m  the 
time  of  Horace."  In  the  fourth  centur>',  a  slave  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  25  sohdi  oi 
aurei.'^  ( Vid.  Auboh,  p.  129.)  In  tbe  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  legal  valuation  of  slaves  was  as  foOows : 
coimnon  slaves,  both  male  and  li  male,  were  valued 
at  20  solid!  apiece,  and  under  ten  years  of  a^e  si 
half  that  sum ;  if  they  were  artificers  th^  wars 
worth  30  solidi ;  if  notarii,  50  ;  if  medical  men  or 
midwives,  60 ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years  of  age  were 
worth  30  solidi,  above  that  age,  50,  and,  if  they  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70."  Female  slaves,  un- 
less possessed  of  personal  attractions,  were  genant 
ly  chea|HT  than  male.  Six  hutulral  sesterces  (abofll 
6/.)  were  thought  too  much  for  a  slave  girl  ol  indiA 
ferent  character  in  the  time  of  .Martial,"  and  two 
aurei  or  soUdi  were  not  considered  so  low  a  price 
far  a  slave  girl  (osalb)  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  as 
to  occasion  doubt  of  her  having  come  honestly  into 
the  hands  ol  the  vendor.**  We  have  seen  that  la 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value  of  female 
slaves  was  o^ual  to  that  of  m^es ;  this  may  pcob 
ably  hava  ariaen  fnm  the  ciranmstaaoa  timt  tht 
supply  of  davea  was  not  ao  abundant  then  aa  tt 
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earlier  ? mes,  ard  ;hat,  thcrcforo,  recoiirsp  waa  had 
to  propagation  lor  keeping  up  the  number  of  slaves. 
But  under  the  Republic,  and  in  the  early  times  of 
Ibfi  Empire,  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
at  ft  was  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  breed 
•laTes. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes : 
the  int  division  waa  into  pnUio  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies,  and 
their  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon .'slaves.  They  wert  less  liable  to  be  sold,  and 
under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves :  they  also 
poMBMnJ  the  privilege  of  the  tesCammti  fltetio  to 
tlie  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see  ahm  e, 
p.  886),  which  shows  that  they  were  regardt  d  in  a 
different  light  from  otht  r  slaves.  Scipio,  therefore, 
00  the  takmg  of  Nova  Carthago,  promised  2000  ar- 
tisana,  who  had  been  taken  prisooefa,  and  vrem 
therefore  to  be  sold  as  common  slaves,  tliat  they 
should  become  public  slaves  of  the  Roman  people, 
with  a  hope  of  speedy  manumission,  if  they  assisted 
bim  in  the  war.*  Public  slaves  were  oxiployed  to 
talie  care  of  tiie  poMie  bnildiiigs,*  and  to  attend 
upon  magistrates  and  priests  Thus  the  a'diles 
and  qua>stors  liad  great  numbers  of  public  slaves 
at  their  command,*  as  had  also  the  triumviri  noc- 
tumi,  who  employed  them  to  extinguish  fires  by 
night.*  They  were  also  employed  as  Ketors,  jail- 1 
ere,  executioners,  watermen.  &c. 

A  body  of  slaveis  belonjjing  to  one  {R'rson  was 
called  famiita,  but  two  were  not  eoiusidered  Sllfl- 
eieiit  to  ooBstiUtte  a  Jamtlia.^  Private  slaves  were 
diTidod  into  urban  u*milia  urhtata)  and  rustic  (/a- 
milia  rtutica) ;  but  the  name  of  urban  was  given  to 
those  slaves  who  served  in  the  villa  or  country  res- 
idence ivi  well  as  in  the  town  house,  so  that  the 
words  urban  and  rustic  rather  characterized  the 
lUUure  of  their  occupations  than  the  place  where 
thay  served  (urbana  jamUia.  ft  ru.tiirn  non  loco,  ted 
gtittrt  duttnguitur*).  The  famUia  urbana  could 
Iheiefim  accompany  their  auMter  to  hia  viOa  with- 
out being  called  rustica  on  account  of  their  remain- 
ing in  the  country.  When  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber ofhlaves  in  one  house,  they  were  frequently  di- 
vided into  decuhas but,  independent  of  this  divis- 
ion, they  were  arranged  in  certain  elaases,  which 
held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation  These  classes  are  :  OnU- 
narii,  Vulgarcs,  Mcdiastini,  and  Qualcs-Qualft  but 
it  is  doubtful  wbetbei  the  JAterait,  or  literaiy  alaves» 
were  ineinded  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those  tint 
were  called  Vicarii  are  spoken  of  above  (p  884). 

lAiinani  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
hmiselteepii^K.  They  were  always  chosen  iroca 
those  who  had  the  ooniidenoe  of  their  master,  and 
they  ^eiirrally  had  certain  slaves  under  them.  To 
this  class  the  aclores,  pTocuratorct,  and  dtxpentatoret 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  familia  iwtica  as  well  as 
the  £unilia  urbana»  but  in  the  former  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  vitliei.  They  were  stewards  or  bail- 
iffs.* To  the  same  cla.s.s  also  b('l(;tig  llio  slaves 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  different  stores,  and  who 
corrcsiwnd  to  our  bousekeepen  and  butlers :  thcfy 
are  called  ceUarii,  frmi^emM^fncmruurta  fn^  4^ 
{Vid.  Ceula  ) 

Vuli^'urcs  meludcd  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
;.ouse  wbu  bad  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  iKmse,  and  to  minister  to  the  doraestte  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distmet  slaves  or 
a  distinct  t»lave  for  almost  every  department  of 
hoaseheM  enonomy,  as  bakers  (yM<orc*).  cooks  (eo- 

1.  (L  IT.)— 2.  (Conijarr.  Trnt  .  Hut.,  i.,  43.)— 3. 
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•d  AU^     J.^ui.,  Oal^  It ;  Vmp^  «.) 


qui},  confectioners  (duldarii),  pickit  r.s  {$alr.ienrant,i 
ice.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more  par* 
ticularly.  This  class  also  included  the  ponors  (oi»> 
/tarn),  the  bedchamber  slaves  ivid.  Cdbicclarii), 
the  litter-bearers  (luticam)  (ruf.  LacrncA),  and  aL 
personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

Mtduultnit.    ( Vid.  MsoiASTiNt.) 

Quatet-Qtudea  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest,* 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  class  of  slavea, 
but  in  what  respects  they  differed  from  the  medias- 
tini  is  doubtful :  Becker*  imagines  they  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  slaves,  gualiqualt  condttione  wwUtSf 
which,  however,  does  not  five  ns  any  idea  of  their 
duties  or  occupations 

Liierati,  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 
purposes  by  their  masters,  either  as  readers  (and- 
gnoMta)  (vid.  AcaoiHA),  copyists  or  amanuenses 
(ml,  ijaBABn,  AnAwcBiftiaX  Ae.  Complete  lists 
of  all  the  duties  performed  ^alaves  are  given  in 
the  works  of  Pignorius.  Pompa,  and  Blair,  refened 
to  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  slaves,  of  course,  varied  greatlj 
aeoording  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  bnt 
they  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  havr  hwn  treated 
with  greater  severity  and  cruelly  than  among  the 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pl«ued:  under  the  Republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  hut  the  cruplty  of  masters  \v;is 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  Empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  888).  Tlie  general  treatment 
of  slaves,  however,  waa  nrohably  little  affected  by 
legislative  enactments.  In  early  thnes,  when  the 
number  of  slaves  was  .small,  they  were  treated  wilt 
more  indulgence,  and  more  like  memt>ers  of  the 
fiunfly;  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering  un 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,*  and  partook 
of  their  meals  in  common  with  their  masters, 
though  not  at  the  same  tal)le  with  them,  but  upon 
benches  {tuUellta)  placed  at  the  foot  of  ihe  lectus. 
But  with  the  hierease  of  numbers  and  of  Inzuiy 
among  masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners 
vv  ius  changed  :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allow- 
ed them  ((/imrn.»um  or  danrnsum),  whic-h  was  grant- 
ed to  them  either  monthly  {metiMtruum,*)  or  daily 
(disnvm*).  Their  chief  food  was  the  com  callM 
far,  of  wiiich  either  fbur  or  five  modii  were  granted 
them  a  month,'  or  one  Roman  pound  i^itbiai  a 
day.*  They  also  obtained  an  allowance  of  salt  and 
oil:  Cato*  allowed  his  slaves  a  sextarius  of  oil  a 
month,  and  a  modtas  of  salt  a  year.  They  also  got 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  with  an  additional  allow 
ance  on  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,"  and  some- 
times fruit,  but  seldom  vegetables.  Butcher's  meat 
seems  to  have  been  hard^  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  Repiiblio  they  were  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
na;,  when  the  stale  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  slavea  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  ol 
their  braveiy.** 

Tlie  oflbnces  of  slaves  were  putiished  with  sever- 
ity, and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One  ol 
the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from  the 
familia  urbana  to  the  rustica,  where  th^  were 
obliged  to  worit  in  chains  or  fetters.'*  They  were 
frequently  beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip(of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Flaurl  x)  ; 
but  ttuwe  were  such  every  day  punishments  that 
many  slaves  ceased  ahnost  to  care  for  them .  thus 
Chrysalus  says,** 
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BESBU 


SESTERTIUS 


*  &  tUt  4IUU  wga  run,  at  nuAi  ttrgum  eat  ijontt." 

Rmwwwr  dftTBB  (Jugiiiei)  and  thieTes  (/wm) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  tiuirk  {xii^nna), 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  noiati  or  %mcn}itt} 
Sbves  were  also  punished  by  being  hung  up  by 


by  Dtoscorides  and  Phny.  Aoconiing' 
Alatoo,  and  others,  the  popular  name  ( 

Masnilieiue  is  *Hard  Meadow  Saxifrae^n  ^at  u 
scientific  name  is  StMcU  tartuotum.  This  4(rcjeii  » 
the  '  Sil.  GaUieiu'  of  Apicius.    It  is  also  caUM '  AT 


their  hands  with  weighu  suspended  to  their  feet,* ,  Celaua.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  confonwdi  i 
or  by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Ergastulum  or  Pis- 1  ^  AtHemmt  a  aort  of  red  odire,  wUet 

trinum.  (  Wid.  Eroastcuum,  Moua  )  The  carrying  j  ^'J^s  n^^er  used  for  mrdicinal  purposes  Spreiyf 
of  the  furca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  punish-  " *  " 
qient.  (Vtd.  Furca.)  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  la- 
dies was  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  slaves,  who 
were  often  barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses 
for  the  shghtcst  mistake  in  the  amngmwnt  of  the 
hair  or  a  part  of  the  dress.' 

Mastera  might  work  their  alaves  as  manj  bows 
n  tlicdayas  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
iheiu  bolydays  on  ilie  pubhc  lestivals.  At  the  fcsti- 
'/al  of  8atumus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  aiaveot  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  SATvairALi a.  There  was  no  distinct- 
ive dress  for  slaves  ft  was  once  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  give  slaves  a  distinctive  costume,  but  it 
was  reji  tied,  since  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
ahow  them  their  number.*  Male  slaves  were  not 
•Bowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  holla,  nor  femsles  the 
stola,  but  otlierwisc  they  were  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  w  ay  as  poor  pt  uple,  m  clothes  of  a  dark  colour 
{puUatt)  and  bhjiiiers  (crqnda)  {vcMtit  tervilit*). 

The  rites  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied  to 
slaves ;  for,  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 


follows  Anguiliara  in  referring  the  5.  JEtJu€^cnm 
to  the  Bupleurum  fnHetnim,  and  Matthidiis  m  hid- 
ing that  the  PehpoHMtmam  is  the  Ligwuiemm  ta^ 
opmnetiteum.*** 

SKS'J'E'RTIUS.  a  Roman  coin,  which  pro^-f.x 
belonged  to  the  sUver  coinage,  in  which  it  was  uot 
fiNirth  of  the  denariae,  and  therefore  equal  to  S| 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbrcriauoa 
of  matt  Urtitu  (sc.  nummus),  the  Roiiian  mude  id 
expressing  2i.*  The  word  uumir.uf  is  often  ex» 
pressed  with  tctUriiut,  and  often  it  stands  ata«^ 
meaning  sesleruu*. 

Hence  the  symbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  is  used  to 
designate  the  st'stertius.  It  stands  either  lV»r  L  L 
S  {Libra  Libra  el  Semta),  or  for  I  I  S,  the  two  l  a 
merely  forming  the  numeral  two  lac.  M«e«  or  likrm)^ 
and  the  whole  being  in  either  ease  eqaiviikntt»db> 
pondtua  el  temis.' 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and  the 
number  of  asses  in  the  denarius  was  made  ^ixtectt 
mstead  of  ten  ( Vtd.  As,  Dbiubios).  the  acatortiM 
waa  still  i  of  the  denarins,  and  therefhre  wwtsissd 


iuBlitution  of  society,  death  was  con.sKtcred  to  put  ;  no  lon^'er  2i,  hut  4  asses     The  old  n  rkoiun;:  of  10 


an  end  to  tlie  distmclion  between  slaves  and  free 
men.  Slaves  wera  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  mnters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
diesaedto  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  {Dit  Manthus) 

It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duly  for  a  mas- 
ter to  bury  liis  slave,  since  we  find  that  a  person 
Who  buried  the  slave  c  f  another  had  •  right  of  ac- 
tion against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  fu- 
nenu.*  In  1726  the  burial  vaults  of  the  slaves  be- 
longing to  .Vugustus  and  Livia  were  discovered  near 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  inacriptiona  were 
found,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Btradrinl  and 
Gori,  and  give  us  considerable  information  respect- 
ing the  diflerent  classes  of  slaves  and  tlinr  various 
occupations.  Other  tepuUhrcta  ol  the  same  time 
have  been  also  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.^ 

*SES  {oTir),  "  a  term  generally  supposed  to  sig- 
nify the  Tinta  of  the  Latins,  i.  e.,  the  Book-worm, 
but  used  by  Aristotle  in  a  more  extended  sense. 
That  said  to  be  foimed  in  wax  would  appear  to  be 
the  Phalttna  etrema;  that  formed  in  vrood  (called 

by  liim  ut,<un)  is  tlir  Trnnes  fafalis,  or  White  Ant; 
tlial  lormed  among  cloliies  is  probably  the  Phalana 
tarcttclla.  Others,  says  Schneider,  hold  them  to  be 
the  Tuws  SMAaetfo,  2\  vetftactfa,  and  T,  tMUonetU. 
It  IS  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  TYnror  Ibrm  a  di- 
viaiuu  of  the  genus  Phalana."* 

•SES'AMU.M  (or/ffo/un'),  the  HcMamum  OncntaU, 
or  Kaslern  (Jily-grain.* 

SESCUxNX.    {V,d.  As,  p.  110.) 

•SES'ELI  (aiatXi),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscorides 
describes  three  speciea,  the  Seseh  Masnlunac,  S. 
JUlhtomcum,  and  ii.  PetmonrusuKum.  "The  aiaeXi 
of  Gsieu  is  the  first  of  these.  The  oitreXt  of  Theo- 
phrastus  is  the  same  as  the  TOfnW.toi',  namely,  the 
7V»r</y//tKfn  officinale,  or  Hart  wort.  The  alliance 
between  the  oM3u  and  toidylliiiin  is  painted  out 

1.  (MuU,  viU  7ft,  t.)—!.  (Plant.,  Aaia.,  ii..  t,  97, 38.)-3. 
(Ofid.  An.,  i.,  14,  IS.  —Art.  Amt.,  iii.,  t39.  —  Mwu.  li.,  M  - 
J«t  ,«!.,  4tte,  &r  )  —  4.  (Seo.,  Da  Clem.,  i.,  S4.)  —9.  (Cic.  m 
4.  (Uiii.  11.  lit.  7.  ».3l.)— 7.  (Pignut, D«  Servii  el 
••mim  Bpud  Vel.  ^mitt. — Ponma,  Dc  Opcni  Senrorum. — Blair, 
An  \iu\\i\Tj  iDto  the  State  of  SUTerv  among  the  Romaua,  KJiub., 
IS33.-lieck*r,  Gidtaa,     p.  101,  *«.)-£  (AmtaU,  U.  A.,  v., 

U.P.,i,ll.)   


aiises  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  however,  in  p^jn^ 
the  troops.*   After  this  change  the  sestertius^ 
coined  in  brass  ss  well  as  in  aUver ;  the  metal 

for  it  ^1»|  SHfif ftsffSW. 

finer  than  the  ooiiiiBonJBa,of  wbiob  the  ^ 

made.* 

The  sum  of  lOUO  aeslertH  was  called  reatertwm. 
Tilts  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the  pIw 
vious  explanation  of  whrch  is  "  1 1 S  ('ii)  millm:" 
but  Croiiovius  understands  il  as  '2^  (M»un»ls  of  silver 
(sesUrtium  pondtu  argenti),  which  he  considers  to 
have  been  worth  origmally  lUOO  sestertu.  and  there- 
fore to  have  represented  this  value  ever  after  ■  The 
aestertium  was  always  a  sum  of  money,  never  a 
roi/i ;  the  cmn  used  in  the  payment  of  leife  wmm 
was  the  denarius. 

Aoeoidiag  to  the  vahie  we  have  assigned  to  ttl 
Dbnasivs  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  w  e  hsve 

£.  s.    d  Jarlh. 

the  sestertius  =0  0 

the  aestertiumsS  17 
after  the  nign  of  AagQstas ; 

the  sestertius  =0  0 

the  8e8tertium=L7  16 
The  sestertius  was  the  denomination  of  mon- 
ey almost  alw^ya  used  in  reekoniiv  considerable 
amounts.  There  are  a  very  few  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  denarius  for  this  purpose.  The  mode 
reckoning  was  as  follows  : 

Stalerttua=^eattTt\v$  mMMMtBsmn muj. 
Sums  below  lOOO  at^mii  were  eq»«saed  by  the 
numeral  adjeetivea  joined  with  either  of  these 
forms. 

The  sum  of  1000  8estertii=-i»ii/c  atateTUt=iX. . 
Urthm  (for  aeatertiorum)  =M  nummtrrM 
(for  nummorum)  =M  aealerltt  nMmiiii=.M  aeatntium 
nummum=aeat€rtium.  These  forms  are  used  with 
the  numeral  adjectives  b«li>u  lOOO;  soroetnnee 
miilia  is  used  instead  of  aeatertia ;  sometimes  i 
words  are  omitted  ;  sometimes  niimants 
hum  is  added.   For  example,  600||QOO 


8 
1 

I 

3 


35 


1.  (ThMphr..  U.  P..  ix.,  19.— I>tow»r.,iii..  33-35 —C«W,v, 
23.-Adama,  Append.,  •.  t.)— S.  (Vano,  L.  L,  *  .  IT3,  ait.  Mm 
ler.— Fwtai,  ■  T.— Plin.,  H.  .\.,  xxi%     IS.)— 3  (Pnn«k|li 
PoBttor-p.  1347  -FeMu»,[..  347,  MOJlei  —I  ^Plin.  H  ll»f 
<-*&.  (Piuk,  11.  N..xxjdv..  (Pm  Vm.,  t,4, 11.- 


Diymzuo  by  ^OOgle 


tlBflTERTnjII. 

Utettatia  nunumm. 
For  sum?  of  a  thovsand  tettertia  (i  e.,  a  million 

$ejtertii)  and  upward,  the  numeral  adverbs  in  im 
{dtcus,  uniecies,  vtctes,  (f<:.)  ars  used,  with  which 
Ike  words  centena  jnillia  (a  hundred  thousand) 
OMMt  be  iindorstood    With  these  adverbs  the  con- 

raetod  genitive  plural  tetlerti^m  (for  testerliorum) 
if  joined  in  iLe  ease  required  by  the  construction. 
Hiua^  detuj  ttUcrtutnessdtciet  centena  miUia  ses- 
UrthtmsUm  tkma  m  kmuM  tiamaand  teaurtu^ 
1.000,000  sestertii=1000  tettertia:  millict  H  S= 
mulltet  centena  milJia  tetle'-txum=:a.  thousand  times 

•ne  hundred  thousand  sestertia— 100,000,000  srs- 
<critt=100,000  seaterUa.  When  an  amount  is  de- 
•eribod  bj  more  than  one  of  these  adveibe  in  iet, 
fhi^maat  be  added  together  if  the  hirger  numer- 
al stands  first,  but  multiplied  when  the  smaller 
ia  first ;  care,  howeTcr,  being  taken  not  to  reck- 
on the  cen/eiM  miUm  wUdi  is  understood  more 
than  once  in  the  whole  amount.  Thus  Saetonhis* 
has  milhcs  ft  (]uin!:cnt\cs  for  ino.OiK)  sestertia,  i.  r  , 
100,000,000-|-30,000,000=15U,OU1».000  sestertii,  and 
iomiediately  after  ^uaterdeeiet  miUut  for  1,400,000 
sestertia,  i  <  ,  14x1000x100,000  (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii.  A  variety  was  allowed  in  these  forms: 
thus  Ciceiouaes  //fvx.v  rt  ociingcmi  mriia  for  1800 
sestertia,  i.  1,000,000-4-800,000  sestertii,  and 
qtuuerieeiet  for  1400  sestertia, «. lix  100,000  ses- 
lertii  * 

Wlien  the  numbers  are  written  in  cipher,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  wliether  tcstertn  or  si\sUrlia 
are  meant.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  nonnnl  when  MsMrtia  are  in- 
tended,  or,  in  other  words,  wfam  IhQ  numeral  is  an 
advert)  in  its.  Thus 

HS .  M.  C.=l  100  sestertii ;  but 

KS.jif.C.=HS  milhes  centies 

ssllO.OOO  ae8tertia=ll0,000b000  aes- 
tertii. 

Vurm  (p.  M)  gives  the  foDowing  rale :  When 

(he  numbers  are  divided  into  three  clas-ses  hy  points, 
the  ri^lit-hand  division  indicates  units,  the  second 
thousands,  the  tliird  hun<lreds  ul  Itioiibamis.  Thus, 
III.  XIL  DC=aOO,0004-13.000-|-600=:313,600  ses- 
tertii. But  these  dtstmetiom  are  by  no  means 
strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the  ses- 
tertius is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitods^  €.g., 
pet  tetUHUu  for  2k  feet.  ( Vid.  Pm.) 

S^sieree  is  sometimes  nsed  as  an  English  word, 
tfso,  ii  ouglit  tu  he  used  only  as  the  txaaslatMNi  of 
aetteriius,  never  ol  scsicriium. 

SEVIR.    (Vi,l.  KgrrrE8,  p.  418.) 

St:X  SUFFRA'GIA.   (^tii.  Equitbs,  p.  416.) 

S K  XTANS.    ( Vid.  As,  p.  1 11 .) 

SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  dry  and  hquid  measure, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  cunnecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  ^iarij^  of  the  latter.  It  was  one  sixth 
of  the  eon^ius,  and  hence  ita  name.  It  was  divided, 
in  tilt;  same  manner  as  tins  As,  into  parts  named 
mMNi,  MXttnt,  pudmu,  triau,  quincunx,  BtmiMats, 
4c.  Tlie  uneia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius, 
wa«  the  Gv.iTHUsi  its  tcxiana  was  the'efore  two 
ejathi,  its  quadrm$  tluee,  its  trwu  fom,  its  f«ni> 
MtKK  five*  die.' 

The  following  *.able  eidifliits  the  principal  Roman 
liqnid  measures,  with  their  contents  in  the  English 
lu^riiil  measure*  The  dry  measures,  which  are 
mm^  the  seme,  have  been  given  luder  Mosivs. 


1.  (OeUT.,  to  .)— 8.  (IB  Van.,  U.,  I.,  M.}— S.  (Wuim.  U« 
fflnd,,*c..  p.  IIH.) 
AU 


SHIPS. 


Sex'arii.  GuM  FiM 

Culeos,    lontaining  900  118  3-646 

Amphora.      **  48  0  7677 

Urna.            ««  S4  S      7  788 

CongiUB,  0  6-9471 

Sextarius,      "  1  -9911 

Hemina,  i  •4066 

Qoartarinii    "  |  •S477 

Acctabolan,  **  1  1938 

Cyathut*       "  ^  -0826 

Ugnla.         **  ^,  0906 


SEXTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  nnets,  was  the 

smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  anioni;  ths 
Romans.*  It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  to 
other  kinds  of  magnitude.   {Vid.  Uncu.) 

SHIPS  (vaSf,  irXoioVf  aavw,  nmngium).  Ttie  be- 
ginning of  the  art  of  ahip-building  and  of  naviga- 
tion among  the  Greeks  must  be  referred  to  a  time 
much  anterior  to  the  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Even  in  the  earliest  mythical  stories  long 
voyages  are  mentioned,  which  are  certainly  not  alp 
together  poetical  fabrications,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  early  .ige  ships  were 
used  which  were  tar  superior  to  a  simple  canoe, 
and  of  a  much  more  complicated  structure.  IIm 
time,  therefore,  when  boats  consisted  of  one  hoUow 
tree  (Mmoxyla),  or  when  ships  were  merely  rafts 
{Kates,  axt(iiai)  tied  to;:etlier  with  leathern  thongs, 
ropes,  and  other  substances,^  belongs  to  a  period 
of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has  reached  us, 
although  such  rude  and  simple  boats  or  rafts  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  be  u.-jed  down  to  the  latest 
times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  eommo.-j 
among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  eontaet.*  ( Vid.  Codsx,  Lin- 
TEK.)  Pa.s.';in?  over  the  story  of  the  ship  .\rgo  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  wu  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  ships  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems. 

The  amneroos  fleet  with  which  the  CHreekssaOed 

to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  navigation  wjis  carried  on  in  those  times, 
however  much  of  the  detail  in  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tion may  have  arisen  from  the  poet's  own  imagina- 
tion In  the  Homeric  catahiL::ue  it  is  stated  that 
each  of  the  Ally  Bccotian  ships  carried  ISO  war- 
riors,* and  a  ship  which  carried  so  maqy  cannot 
have  been  of  amall  dimensions.  What  Homer 
here  states  of  the  B«eotian  vessels  applies  more  m 
less  to  the  ships  of  other  Greeks  These  boatft 
were  provided  with  a  mast  {lardf),  which  was  fast- 
ened by  two  ropes  (Trporavot)  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  ship, -so  that,  when  the  rope  connectinf  it  with 
the  prow  broke,  the  mast  would  fall  towards  the 
stern,  where  it  mignt  kill  tlie  ti.  lmsman.*  The 
mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  necessity 
required  They  also  had  sailsClffrtaX  but  only  a  half 
deck  ,  each  vessel,  however,  appears  to  have  bad 
only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  favourable  wind  ; 
and  the  principal  means  of  proiielliiii,'  llie  vessel  lay 
in  the  rowers,  wliu  sat  upon  benches  (K'/.niiitfi. 
The  oars  were  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship  with 
leatliem  thnnjrs  {rporroi  rft/j^urnot*),  in  whieli  they 
were  turned  as  a  key  in  its  hole  The  sliips  in 
Homer  are  mo.stly  called  black  {ftt?.an'ai),  probablv 
because  they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood 
against  the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air; 
sometimes  other  colours,  such  as  mAtuc,  numum 
(a  red  colour)^  were  used  to  adorn  the  sidea  of  the 


I    (Yam.,  L.  Lat  ,  v.,  in,  cd.  .Mailer.)— 2.    Plin  ,  II  N.,  Tii 
17  I  — 3.  (l'oiM[>arB  <Juiutil.,  i.,  S.  —  Flor.,  ir.,  3.  —  Fetl  i»,  i.  » 
I  bcU«ai*.-Liv.,       36.)  -  4.  (IL,  u.,  »I0.)  -  5.  (Od.,  »u,  400 
(OiL,iv..7W.) 
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Mar  the  prow,  whence  Homer  ooeaBionally 
can*  ahips  fuXroirap^i,  I.  e.,  red-cheeked  ;>  they 

u  orc  also  piiintcd  occasionally  with  a  purple  colour 
(douKora^jp'ji^)  When  ihu  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  land, 
•nd  fastened  at  the  poop  with  a  rope  to  large  stoam, 
which  aerved  aa  anenora.'  (Vic  AircoaA.)  The 
Greeks  then  surrounded  the  fleet  with  a  fortifica- 
tion to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
This  custom  of  drawing  the  ships  upon  the  shore. 
When  they  were  n.it  uaed,  was  iollowed  in  later 
times  atao,  aa  erery  one  will  remeniber  from  the 
accounts  fal  Ccsir'S  Coomientarics.  There  is  a 
celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Odyssey,*  in 
which  the  building  of  a  boat  is  described,  although 
not  with  the  minuteness  which  an  actual  abip- 
bnilder  might  wiah  for.  Odyaaeus  first  enta  down 
with  Ills  axe  twenty  trees,  and  prepares  the  wood 
for  his  purjKise  by  cutting  it  siimuiii  and  giving  it 
the  proper  shape.  He  then  bores  the  holes  for  nails 
and  books,  and  fits  the  planks  together,  and  fastens 
them  with  iwUa.  He  rounds  the  Bottom  of  the  ship 
like  that  of  a  broad  transport  vessel,  and  raises  the 
bulwark  {'iKfua),  filling  it  upon  the  numerous  ribs 
of  the  ship  He  at\erward  covers  the  whole  of  the 
outside  with  planks,  which  are  laid  across  the  ribs 
Awn  the  keel  upward  to  the  bulwark ;  next  the 
mast  is  made,  and  the  sailyard  attached  to  it,  and 
lastly  the  rudder.  Wlien  the  ship  is  thus  fiir  com- 
pleted, he  raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wicker- 
work,  which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  waves.  Thin  raised  bulwark  of 
wickerwork  and  the  like  was  used  in  later  times 
also.*  For  ballast,  Odysseus  throws  into  the  ship 
v>.rj,  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  coiisi-slcii  uf 
wood,  stones,  and  sand.  Calypso  then  bnngs  hun 
•naterialt  to  make  a  sail  of,  and  he  fastens  the 
imipai  or  ropes,  which  run  from  the  top  of  the  mast 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  yard,  and  also  the  KoXot,  with 
which  the  sail  is  drawn  up  or  k  l  down.  The  Todef 
mentioned  m  thia  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in 
Ifar  times,  the  fopes  attached  to  the  two  lower 
corners  of  the  square  aaii.*  The  ahip  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a  axtdia, 
M  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had,  like  all  the  Homeric 
ships,  a  round  or  dat  bottom.  Greater  ships  must 
have  been  of  a  more  complicated  atructure,  aa  ahip> 
bitilders  are  praised  as  artists.'  in  the  article 
CsaocHi,  p  2:u,  a  rcpreaentation  of  two  boats  is 
given,  wh;i  li  appear  lo  bear  great  rest  lubl.iiicc  to 
the  one  of  which  the  building  is  described  in  the 
Odjrsaegr.* 

It  is  a  general  opinion  ttiat  in  the  Homeric  age 
aailors  did  not  venture  out  into  the  open  sea,  but 
that  such  wiis  really  done  is  ch  ar  from  the  fact 
that  Homer  makes  Odysijcus  say  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water,*  although,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  admiued 
that,  even  down  to  the  later  historical  times,  the 
navigatioi:  "i  .■.•..m  ni-  ■  -  !■  '  !  >  coasting 
along  the  blion-.  iioiner  iicvli  iiiciiUuno  ciigagc- 
ments  at  sea  The  Greeks  most  renowned  in  Uie 
heroic  ages  as  saUors  were  the  Cretans,  whose 
khig,  Minos,  is  said  to  hare  possessed  a  laige  fleet, 
and  also  the  Pha-acians  '" 

Alter  the  limes  of  Ihc  i  rojan  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship-buildmg,  must  have  be- 
come greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
nent  of  the  numerous  eokniea  on  foreign  ooaats, 
nnd  tbo  increased  commercial  intereoune  with 

I.  (a,  U ,  03r.-Od.,  IX.,  lSS.)-3.  (Od..ii.,  ISD-S.  (.Mm- 
tkee  adlL  i.,4M.>— 4.  (v.,MS,  &c.)  —  ».  (Eu>uth.  ad  Ud., 
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tbeae  eolooiea  and  other  Itareiga  csiuitnes 
practiee  of  piracy,  which  was  daring  this  period 

carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  between 
Greek.s  and  foreigners,  but  also  among  the  Gr»^eks 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  nontributed  lo  ihe 
improvement  of  ahips  am*  of  na /igalion,  although 
no  partieolan  are  mentioned.  In  Greeoe  iiaeiraM 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  hronghl  the  art  of 
ship-budding  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  they  were  the 
first  yfbn  introduced  ships  with  three  rmika  of  row* 
era  (tfunpetc,  (rtrcsMs).  About  the  year  TOO  B.C.. 
Ameinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  invr  ntioB 
is  ascribed,  made  the  i^aiiuans  acquainted  with  it 
but  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  A»- 
rcnuv,  that  ia,  ahipa  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  whjch 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Erythreana.  These  imova- 
tions,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  b<'en  generally 
adopted  for  a  long  time  ;  for  we  n^ad  that,  about  itic 
time  of  Cyrus,  the  Phocieans  introduced  long  hharp- 
keeled  ships  called  ntvniiiatmpoi*  These  beloi^ed 
to  the  dass  ol  long  war^liipn  (w^er /iospof).  and  Mi 
fifty  rowers,  twenty-five  on  each  side  of  the  ship^ 
who  sat  in  one  row.  It  is  farther  slated  thai  be> 
fore  this  time  vess«'ls  called  aTf>n\yvhii,  with  large 
round  or  flat  bottoms,  had  been  used  exclusively  bg 
all  the  lonians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most  Greeks 
seem  to  have  adoptefl  the  long  ships  with  only  one 
rank  of  rowers  on  each  side  ;  their  name  varied 
accordingly  as  they  had  fifty,  or  thirty  {rpinK'-yropo^), 
or  even  a  smaller  number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of 
war  of  thia  class  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  Montfancoi^  i 
Ezphq  ,  vol.  iv.,  part  3,  pi.  143. 


The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beautiful 
ment  of  a  bireme,  with  a  eomplete  deck.* 
specimen  of  a  small  bireOM  It  giftB  in  p.  88 


W,  &c.)  —  8.  (CiNnp.  Tbirlwill.  llitt.  of  GtMet,  i^n,  119.1— 
(Od..  III.,  403.  —  CompM*  siv.,  308.— Virg.,  MtL,  HI.,  IM^  } 
•  IS.  (TbaeyU.,  i.,  4.— Uon.,  Od.,  tiii.,  110, 4ke.) 


I'he  first  Greek  people  who  acquired  n  navy  uf 
importance  were  the  Corinthiana,  Samians,  aal 

Phocaeans  .^boiit  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Cnmby 
ses,  the  Corinthian  triremes  were  generally  adnpieV 
by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the  Con^yrsan«,  ^hc 
soon  acquired  Ihe  most  powerful  navies  among  the 
Greeks.  In  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Atb 
eiKs  and  in  .f!gina.  the  most  Cdmmon  vessels  about 
thi.s  time  were  long  ships  with  only  one  rank  of 
rowers.  Athens,  although  the  foundation  ol  its 
maritime  power  had  been  laid  by  Solon  (nd.  Nuh 
caABitX  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of  any  impoitaaea 
until  the  time  of  Thenistooles.  who  (vrsn.ided  it 
to  build  200  trireoies  for  the  purpose  ol  cartying  ( 
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war  against  .Egina.  But  even  then  ships  were 
not  provided  with  complete  decks  (KaTaarpufiara) 
coviniig  ilie  whole  of  llie  vessel.'  A  nompltte 
lieck  appears  to  have  been  aa  iaveotioo  of  later 
ttnws;  PHDy  aseribes  it  to  ilioTluMiaiM.aiid  before 
this  event  the  ships  had  only  snnall  decks  at  the 
poop  and  the  prow.  At  the  sanfie  time  that  The- 
inislot^Ies  induced  the  Athenians  to  build  a  fleet  uf 
MO  sails,  lie  also  carried  a  decree  that  every  year 
tWMty  new  triremce  should  be  bailt  from  the  prod- 
aee  of  the  mines  of  Laiirium  *  After  the  time  of 
Themistocles  as  many  as  twenty  triremes  iuu!»t 
hare  been  buUt  every  year,  both  in  tinies  uf  war  and 
of  peace,  aa  the  amage  number  of  tnreoies  which 
was  atways  raody  wae  from  three  to  lour  hundred, 
fiuch  an  annual  addition  wa»  the  more  necessary. 
aa  the  vessels  were  of  a  ligiit  structure,  and  did  nut 
last  long.  The  wholo  aupennti  n  ii  nee  of  the  build- 
ing of  new  triremes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
of  the  Five  Hundred,*  but  the  actual  huainess  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  called  the  rpiripoTtoioi,  one 
of  whotn  acted  a»  their  treasurer,  and  bad  in  hitf 
keeping  the  money  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  time  of  Demoatbenes,  a  treasurer  of  the  rptripo- 
woioi  ran  away  with  the  money,  which  amounted  to 
two  talt^iils  utnl  a  half.  Durint:  tlie  tunc  after  AU'X- 
ander  the  Great,  the  Attic  navy  appears  to  have  be- 
eome  consideraUj  diminished,  as  in  307  B.C.  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  promised  the  Atlieniana  timber 
for  100  new  triremes*  After  this  time  the  Rhodi- 
ans  became  the  most  important  maritime  powi  r  in 
Greece.  The  nary  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
imponanflo. 

Navigation  remained,  for  the  most  part,  what  it 
had  bt-eii  belore :  the  Greeks  B0ldom  ventured  t)ut 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
naoeaaary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast,  or  of  some 
■laDd,  whidt  also  served  as  pidea  in  daytime :  in 
lie  night,  the  position,  the  rismg  and  setting  of  the 
diflkreot  stars,  also  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  wotUd  have  been  necesaat j  to  coast 
anrand  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
theships  were  sometimes  drawn  aeruss  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other  by  machines  called 
iXtoL  Thia  was  done  must  Irequentiy  aeroas  the 
Tsthrans  of  Corinth.* 

Now,  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greel^,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny, 
according  to  the  nvmbirof  noks  uf  rowers  eaqiloy- 
ed  in  them,  into  moneres,  biremes,  trimass,  quad- 
riremes,  quinqueremes,  <&c.,  up  to  the  enormous 
ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by  Ptolcina;us 
Philopator.*  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  ahi^s  oj  war  and 
skips  of  burden  (fopnxd,  ^oprqyol,  oAxadef,  T?.o<a, 
OTp)>j  )v'kai,narei  onrrarur,  ttarrs  uftuariit).  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  fur  quick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
lioesible  quantity  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and,  allhuugh  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  moet  common  ships  uf  war,  after  they  had 
once  been  generally  introduced,  were  the  triremes, 
anil  they  are  frequently  designated  only  by  the 
Oame  v^ef,  while  all  the  others  are  called  by  the 
name  indical  ing  their  peculiar  character.  Triremes, 
however,  were  sgahi  divided  into  two  classes :  the 

I.  (Thocyd  ,  i..  14  —Herod.,  til,  144.)—!  (Polyaa..  i.,  30.— 
pl«t  .  Thrmin.,  4.  —  Compare  UAckh,  StMUh.,  i.,  p.  9AH.)  —  3. 
fD«m'»th.,  c.  AiKlrtX..  p.  598.)  —4.  (Diod.,  xx.,  46.— Plut.,  Dr- 
iMtr..  10  )— 5.  (Herod.  ,  54.— Thucyd.,  riii.,  1 ;  iii.,  lA,  with 
th«  ■chol.-Slrmb.,  p.  3!».  —  Polvl...  iv.,  If)  v.,  nl.)  — A- 
^Pliiv   K.  N.,  Lc-Atltnt  ,  V..P.  903.  Ac.) 


[one  consisting  of  roo!  men  of- war,  whicli  weie 
I  quick-sailing  vessels  (ro^fiOi),  and  the  other  of  trans- 
ports, either  for  soldiers  (orparuiridfc  or  <iT?.troy»- 
'  yoi)  or  for  horses  {In^njyoi,  irrifyufol).  Ships  of  thia 
'.  class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  weic 
therefore  not  u.sed  m  battle  except  in  cases  of  n^ 
cesaity.'    The  ordinary  sixe  of  a  war-galley  maybe 
inierred  trom  the  fact  that  the  average  number  o# 
1  men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew  and  raarinss, 
was  two  hundred,  to  whom,  on  some  ooeaaions,  aa 
'much  as  thirty  epibatas  were  added.*    {Vid.  En- 
I  BATi«  )   The  rapidity  with  which  the.se  war-galleys 
sailed  may  be  gathered  from  vanuu.^  statementa  in 
ancient  writeis,  and  appeera  to  have  tteen  so  great, 
that  even  we  cannot  help  looking  upun  it  without 
'  astoni-shment  when  we  rind  that  the  quickness  of 
an  ancient  trireme  nearly  equaUed  that  of  a  modern 
ateamboat.   Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Atb*  inaus 
their  sacred  state- vessete  were  always  included  (»m< 
Salawwia')  ;  but  smaller  vessels,  such  as  the  ntv- 
TjjKtiVTopot  or  rpioKovTo^vn,  are  nevi  r  included  when 
the  sum  of  men-of-war  is  mentiuned,  and  theur  use 
for  military  purposes  appsais  gradually  to  have 
ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers 
were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about  the  ycai 
400  B.C.,  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy,  built  the 
first  quadriremes  {.rtrpfipti^),  wit!i  which  m  had 
probably  become  acquainted  through  the  Cartha- 
ginians, since  the  invention  of  these  vessels  is  ascri- 
bed to  tbem.*  Up  to  this  time  no  quinqueremes 
(ir«vHpe<r)had  been  haiH,  and  the  invention  of  them 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius  .Mne- 
sigeiton*  ascribes  the  invention  of  quiiiijiiereiiies  to 
the  Salaininians ;  and.  if  this  statement  i:s  correct, 
Dionysius  bad  his  quinqueremes  probably  built  by  n 
Salamittian  ahipbuilder.  In  the  reign  of  Dionyatos 
II.  hexeres  {i^r'/jiftr)  are  also  mentioned,  the  inven- 
tion of  whicii  was  ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.*  Al- 
ter the  time  uf  .\lexander  the  Great,  the  use  of  ves- 
sels with  four,  five,  and  more  ranka  of  rowers  be> 
came  very  general,  and  it  is  wdl  known  from  Po- 
lybius^  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve,  thirty, 
or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers,*  such  as  th^  weri 
built  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemiea,  appssr  to 
have  been  mere  enrioeitiea,  and  did  not  come  into 
common  use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt 
vesaeto  larger  than  triremes,  probably  beeau.se  they 
thoo^t  that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do 
more  than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ahips.  In  the 
year  B.C.  806  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  B  C.  the  Kepublic  had  already  a 
number  uf  quadriremes,  which  was  afterward  in- 
creased. The  first  quinqueremes  at  Athens  aie 
mentioned  in  a  document'  belonging  to  the  year 
BC.  9S8.  Herodotus,**  according  to  the  com  moo 
readini,',  calla  the  thcoris,  which  in  Olympiad  72  the 
iEginclaus  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  rcvrrjpij^ ; 
but  the  reading  in  thia  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
irtvTtTtipic  should  be  written  instead  of  irarr^p^." 
After  the  year  330  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
gradually  ceased  huiklitig  t r ire mos, snd  tO  have C0ll> 
structed  quadriremes  instead. 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  aa  in  modem  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  generally  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  whence  Aristophanes'*  calb  the  tri- 
remea  inf0hovct  and  one  vessel,  the  name  of  which 

1.  (Thacyd.,  i.,  lift.)  — S.  (Herod.,  viii.,  17  ;  vii„  184,  M.  - 
Compare  BAckh,  Staauh..  i.,  p.  996,  A:.)— 3  (Conipnrf  B«Sckh, 
Urkundea  Ulwr  J  ScewrMn  dei  Alt.  Stuitei,  p.  70.  <Vr.) — 4 
{PIm  ,n.N.,*)i..57.— Unidor.,  xiv.,  41,  42.)-5.  lap.  I'lin  .  I  •.. 
-6.  f.tliw,  V.  H.,  n.,  U,  with  the  aotr  ..f  I'm/^n;'.*  — I'l  u 
II,  N.,  1.  c,)-7.  (I.,  03.)-8.  (Plin.,  I.e.— AtheB.,».,p.at)4,Ac.' 
—9.  (in  Bdrkh'o  UrWowlen,  N.  zit.,  litt.  K.)— 10,  (vi^ST.)— II 
(EiScfch.  Urkunden,  p.  76.)- 13.  (Eq.,  131S.) 
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Naupbante,  be  caAb  the  daugbter  of  Naoao.* 
'iIm  Ronaana  aometimea  gava  to  thdr  ahipa  nnaeo* 

line  namps.  The  Grcrk  nnmcs  were  either  taken 
from  ancient  heroines,  such  as  Nausicaa.  or  they 
were  abstract  words,  such  as  Kvir/.oia,  Qepaneta, 
nporow,  iuQovaaf  'Hye/wv^,  dec.  In  man;  caaea 
Um  name  of  the  bailder  also  waa  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  deaeribe  aome  of  the  porta  of 
aneicnt  vessels. 

1  Thr  protc  (-.i  -V^  or  fitruirov,  vrora)  was  get- 
iTaily  ornamented  on  botb  sidea  wiUi  figures,  which 
weie  either  painted  upon  (he  aidea  or  laid  m.  It 
aeeaia  to  have  been  Tery  common  to  represent  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow*  Upon  the  prow  or 
lure-deck  there  was  always  some  emblrm  (cnrxiff^- 
uov,  tn$igne,  fifrura)  by  which  the  ship  was  distin- 
goiaiied  from  othera.  (Ft</.  Insione.)  Just  below 
the  prow,  and  projectmg  a  little  above  the  keel,  waa 
the  rostrum  {fft6o?.o^.  fft^lov)  or  beak,  which  con- 
sisted 01  .1  Itf'iini,  tn  wliicli  wcrr  altaclifd  sharp  and 
pointed  irona,  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  the  like 
TIlia  ^fifeXof  was  used  for  the  purpcMse  of  attackmc 
another  veasel,  and  of  breaking  its  sidea.  It  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Piawoa.* 
These  beaks  were  at  first  always  ab<iv»?  ttie  water, 
and  visible;  afterward  they  were  a»ached  lower, 
ao  tlwt  th«y  were  invisible,  and  thus  became  still 
more  dangerooa  to  other  ahips*  The  anoexod 
voodcuta,  taktto  ftam  Mentfiwcon,*  repraaent  threo 
dtflbmu  bedca  of  ahipa. 


Connected  with  the  ffiCo/.o^  was  tlic  TrpotfiioXif, 
wilieh,  according  to  Pollux,*  must  have  been  a 
wooNlcn  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  prow  above  the 
bealc,  and  waa  probaMy  the  aamo  aa  tiie  fmiridcr, 
tut^  intended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  fuSo/.o^ 
'  hoslde  htiip.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
.cBsel  wa-.  (  xm-ised  by  an  officer  called  npupevf, 
who  seems  to  have  been  next  in  rank  to  the  ateeia- 
aum,  and  to  have  had  the  eare  of  the  fear,  and  the 
command  over  llie  rowers  ' 

2.  Thr  surn  (r-^jt/zi  f/,  pupptt)  was  generally  above 

1  (Ba.-kti.  IVV  .  p.  H],  &(-.,  »nd  •  li«t  of  nkifiM  in  p.  M,  Sic.) 

—  1.  (B6rkh,  I  lk  .  ;,.  102.  —  BeckM,  Chanklea.  ii..  p.  80.  &c.) 

-  t.  (PLo..  Mt.  571  -  4  <Uia.l.,  xi.,  27  .  iiT.,  M,'».  — Pttlyb., 
i  M;  xTi.S;  r.u  .6  )-b.  (L'Ai.tia.  EIpL,iv.,lklab.Mi.)— 
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the  other  parts  of  the  deck,  and  in  i'  the  h« 
had  his  elevated  aeat.   It  is  seen  m  the  repreaeata 

tions  of  ancient  vessels  to  be  rounder  than  the  prow 
though  its  extremity  is  likewise  sharp  The  steri 
was,  like  t!i<'  prow,  ailorned  in  various  ways,  hu* 
especially  with  the  image  of  the  tutelary  dieity  of 
the  Teasel  (tuteU).  In  some  representataooa  a  Maa 
of  roof  is  formed  over  the  head  of  the  steersman 
(sec  woodcut,  p.  bSy,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stent 
has  the  elegant  fbcm  of  a  awaii'a  aeok.  «KtdLCM»' 

NUCUS.) 

8.  The  rp^^  ia  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel,  «i, 
rather,  the  uppermost  edge  of  it.*    In  small  boats, 

the  pegs  {axa^^fioi,  scalmi)  between  which  the  oan 
move,  and  to  wlneh  they  are  fasteticd  by  a  thong 
{rpoTTuTt'ip),  were  upon  the  rpuAqi.*  In  ail  other 
vessels  the  oars  passed  through  boles  in  the  sideal 
the  veaael  {b^a^ftoi,  r/mtara^  or  r/nnr^fiara).* 

4.  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  in  most  ships  a' 
war  appears  lo  have  been  raised  ahove  thr  hnl\*ark, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  level  with  its  upper  edge,  and  ihos 
enabled  the  soldiers  tO OOOupy  a  (Kisition  from  whieh 
they  ooold  see  far  araimd,  and  hurl  their  dsrtk 
against  the  enemy.  Such  an  derated  deck  appears 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  nn>neru 
In  this  instance  the  flag  ia  standing  upon  the  hiBd> 
deeki* 


5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  aa  well  aa  impai- 

tant  parts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  biremes.  trir» 
mes,  A:e  ,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of  rowers,  from 
whn-li  the  ships  themselves  derive  their  ns 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by 
who  hSTO  written  upon  this  subject,  aa  the  informa- 
tion which  aoeientwriterH  ^iv<>  upon  it  Is  extremely 
scanty.  Thus  iTineh  is  (  i  itain,  that  tlie  different 
ranks  of  rowers,  who  sat  aloof;  the  sides  of  a  vessel, 
were  placed  one  above  the  other.  Thia  accna  ai 
first  sight  vary  imiwohahle,  as  the  oomwop  ahipa  in 
later  timea  must  haTO  had  five  ordinea  of  rowen  on 
each  side  ;  and  sinre  evrn  the  lowest  of  Ihein  must 
have  been  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  highest  ordo  must  have  been  at  a  ooe- 
siderabte  height  above  it,  and,  consequently,  i 
very  long  oars :  the  apparent  improbability  m 
more  increased  when  we  lieai  of  vrs.^tls  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  al>ove  one  ariulber. 
But  that  such  nuist  have  been  the  arrangement  i« 
proved  by  the  following  lacta :  Fiiat,  On  worka  of 
art,  in  whieh  more  than  one  ordo  of  rowera  ia  icp 
resented,  they  appear  ab<ive  one  another,  as  in  (ha 
frapment  of  a  biremc  given  above,  and  in  Mverai 
others  figured  by  Montfaucon  Secondly,  iht  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes*  statea  that  the  loweat  rank 
of  rowera  having  the  ahorteat  oan.  and,  eonae<|!ieat> 
!y.  tlir  easiest  work,  n^eived  the  smalh/et  pay« 
wiule  the  higheat  ordo  had  the  longest  oars,  aad, 
conaeqaantly,  had  the  hentrieBt  woik,  and  voecivad 
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^  liiglicsst  pay.  Tbiid^,  In  the  moostroua  reaaa- 
Baa»Tjpw  of  Ptoleinwii  Philopator,  the  deaeription 

of  which  by  Callixenus'  is  as  authentic  as  it  well 
can  ho,  ihe  height  of  the  ship  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  tlie  lop  of  the  prow  {uKpoaro^of)  was 
48  riii  Its,  and  from  tbe  water  to  the  top  of  the  stern 
{&f?Mara)  08  cobits  Thb  height  aflbrded  sufficient 
room  for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they 
did  not  sit  perpendicularly  above  one  another,  but 
MW  rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  represcnta- 
lian  of  4  biieme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  some- 
what elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  upper- 
most ordo  or  rowera  in  this  hqgn  veaael  wa«  88 
cubita  long. 

In  ordinaiy  vesaela,  ften  (he  moneria  up  to  the 

quinqueremis,  each  oar  was  managed  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  ca»i!  where  each  oar 
was  38  cubits  Umg.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  hba  of  the  vessel,  and  call* 
«d  IMJUo,  and  fai  Latin  fori  and  Irantlra.  The  low- 
est row  of  rowers  was  caUfnl  ■9tthtfin^,  the  rowers 
themselves  da/Mfilrai  or  da'/Mfnoi*  'Ihe  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  was  called  ^pdvoc,  and  the  rowers 
tbemselves  ^pavtrai.*  The  middle  ordo  or  ordines 
of  rowera  were  called  ^vya,  ^vytot,  or  Coyi^tu.* 
Eacli  of  this  last  class  of  rowers  had  likewise  his 
own  seat,  and  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  sit 
npon  benches  muiiog  across  the  vessel.* 

We  shall  pass  over  the  varioua  things  which  were 
BMSsaary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  aa  well  as  the  machines 
of  war  which  w(  re  conveyed  in  it,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  a  bri(  1  description  of  things  belonging  to  a 
ship  as  such.  All  such  utensils  are  divided  into 
ttoodm  and  kanj^nff  gtar  {oKivrj  ^vXiva  and  (rxevf 
ivs^taoTu*).  Xenophon'  adds  to  these  the  okcxii 
irJU«rd,  or  the  various  kinds  of  wickerwork,  but 
these  era  move  properiy  comprehended  uionj;  the 

I.  ^Ktvi]  fvAiva. 

1.  Oar$  {Kurrai,  remi) — The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  ra^fio^,  uhidi  iiropcrlv  j^ipiiified  notliing  t)tit 

the  Uade  or  flat  ^rt  of  the  oar  i*  but  was  afterward 
Qsed  as  a  eoUeetive  espieasion  for  all  the  oars,  with 

the  exception  of  the  rudder*  The  oars  varied  in 
size  accordingly  as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or 
higher  ordo  of  rowera ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
ordo  by  which  they  were  used,  they  also  received 
thehr  espeeial  names,  vis..  Kuirtu,  9aXafuaL,  Cvyttu, 
and  dpavlrtitc  Bockh"  has  calculated  that  each 
trireme,  on  an  average,  had  170  rowers.  In  a  quin- 
qoereroe  daring  the  first  Punic  war,  the  amage 
number  of  rowers  was  900 ;  *  Mn  later  times  we  even 
find  as  many  as  400."  The  great  vessel  of  Ptole- 
ma?u3  Philopator  had  4000  rowers,"  and  ttje  handle 
of  each  oar  (Jiyxfipidtm)  was  partly  made  of  lesd, 
that  the  shorter  put  in  the  vessel  might  balance  in 
weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus  render  the  long  oars 
manageable.  Tlic  lower  part  of  the  holes  through 
which  the  oars  passed  appear  to  have  been  covered 
With  leather  (ucrxc/yia),  which  also  extended  a  little 
way  outside  the  hole.**  The  r^V^  also  contained 
the  irtpivttj,  which  most,  consequently,  he  a  partic- 
ftlar  kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived  their 
n%me,  like  other  oars,  from  the  class  of  rowers  by 
riKm  they  were  uaed.  Bockh  supposes  that  they 
were  oan  whidi  were  not  regnlarly  used,  but  raly 

1  (sfk  Adm.,  v.,_B.  901,  Ac)— a.  (SeluiL  ad  Ahttoph., 
AthMfS.,  UOS.)— S.  (Ibwurd^  vi.,  «.)— 4.  (PdUox,  Onom.^  i., 
•.)— 5.  (BSekh.  VrkoBd.,  p.  lOS,  Ac.)  —  0.  (Pdllm,  Onon.,  x., 
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in  case  of  need,  and  then  by  the  epibstiB.  Tbei: 
length  in  n  trireme  is  stated  st  (ttm  9  tc  9i  «:ubits, 

but  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  they  were  used  is  un- 
known. Respecting  oars  in  general,  tee  the  Ap- 
pendix in  -Vrniild's  Thucydides.* 

2.  The  rudder.    ( Kid.  Gubhrnacxtlom.) 

3.  Laiiera  (KktfiaiiiAt^,  tcala).  Each  trireme  had 
two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  Mens  to  hAW 
been  the  case  in  rpuudivTo^i.* 

4.  Pole*  or  punt  polee  (ce»ro(,  ewH).  Three  of 
these  belonged  to  every  trireme,  which  were  of  dif 
ferent  lengths,  and  were  accordingly  dihtmgiii.«ihed 
as  KOVTO^  /^'>af.  KOVToq  UiKpo^,  aiit  Korrof  iiiaot 

Triaoontores  bad  probabjy  alwaya  l.>ur  punt  poles 
( VU.  CoHToa.*) 

ft.  UapaariiTai,  or  supports  for  tlir.  masts  They 
seem  to  have  been  u  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast.*  The  mast  of  a  trireme,  as  long 
as  such  props  were  nsed,  was  supported  by  two. 
In  later  tmea  th^  do  not  oecor  any  longer  in  tri- 
remes, and  must  have  been  supplanlf  d  hy  .'something 
else.  The  triaoontores,  on  the  other  hand,  retained 
their  ■xapaarartu.* 

6.  The  mut  and  yards.  (Kid.  Malos  and  An 

TBHNA.) 

1.  Tnol^uiM  a — This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  believ- 
ed  to  be  the  boflods  or  planks  covering  the  outside 
of  a  ship,  and  mnataig  along  it  in  the  diveeiion  fitm 
po«ip  to  prow.  Bnt  Sehneidef*  has  proved  that  the 
word  means  cordage  or  tackling,  and  this  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  many  ancient  authors,  is  con 
firmed  by  the  dbemnents  publiahed  Iqr  Bockh,  w  here 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  axevii  x/x^crrd.  The  viro- 
Cufiora  were  thick  and  broad  ropes,  which  ran  in  a 
horizontal  direction  around  the  .^hip  from  the  .<itcTn 
to  the  prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  t.\ie  v^ole 
fabric  together.  They  ran  round  the  ▼esed  in  sev- 
eral circles,  and  at  certain  distances  from  one  an- 
other. T!ie  I«itin  name  for  v-ro^ufia  is  Ivrmenlum.'' 
The  length  oi  these  tormenta  varied  accordingly  as 
they  ran -around  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the  sbip^ 
the  tatter  being  naturally  alMNler  than  the  ftrmer. 
Their  number  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ship. .  I  he  tessaracontores  of  Ptolemeus  Philadel- 
phus  had  twelve  iiro^uftara,  each  600  cubits  long.* 
Such  vmQbMtara  were  alwaya  ready  in  the  Attks  ar> 
senals,  andf  were  only  put  on  a  vessel  when  it  was 
taken  into  use  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  taken 
on  board  when  a  vessel  sailed,  and  not  put  on  till  ii 
was  thought  necessary.*  The  act  of  putting  them 
on  wasculed  imCuwrnat,  or  ita^uwvvai,  or  {iuffoi." 
A  trireme  requim!  four  viro^ufiara,  and  sometimes 
this  nnnihef  was  even  increased,  e.-peeially  when 
the  vessel  had  to  sail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea." 

5.  'loriov  (velum),  sail.  Most  ancient  ships  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  the  yard  to 
the  great  mast.  In  a  trireme,  too,  one  sail  might 
be  sullicient.  but  the  trierareh  might  nevertheless 
add  a  second.  Aa  each  of  the  two  masts  of  a  tri- 
reme had  two  aaflyards,  it  ihrther  Ibflows  that  each 
mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which  was  placed 
lower  than  the  other.  The  two  belonging  to  the 
mainmast  were  probably  called  Icria  ueydXa,  and 
those  of  the  foremast  ieWa  dsdreto.*'  The  Ibnner 
were  used  on  ordinary  ooeasions,  but  the  latter  prob* 
ably  only  in  cases  when  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
with  extraordinary  apeed.   The  sails  of  the  Attie 
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wtf-gdleja,  and  or  most  ancient  aUfw  In  fbjwnl, 
were  of  a  sqaare  form,  ae  is  seen  in  numerous  rep 
mentations  on  works  of  art.    ^Vhether  trian^lar 

sails  \vf  n-  ever  used  by  ih-'  Orceks,  a8  has  bvm  fre- 
quently supposed,  is  very  doublful.  The  Uomans, 
however,  u»ed  triangular  sails,  which  they  called 
m^ptra,  and  which  had  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
Greek  A  (v),  the  upper  sid»  of  which  was  attached 

to  the  yard     Siirh  a  sail  had,  of  CQOne^  onlj  One 

irot'c  {peg)  at  its  lower  extremity.* 

3.  Toireia,  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with  axoi- 
via  m  Kuioi :  but  from  the  documents  in  B<>ckh  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  have  hrm  two  distun  t  classes 
uf  ropes,  as  the  raireia  are  always  mentioned  after 
Ac  sails,  and  tbe  oxoivia  befora  the  anchors.  The 
oxoivia  i/imu)  are  the  strong  ropes  to  which  the 
anchors  were  attached,  and  by  which  a  ship  was 
fastcnod  to  the  land  ;  while  ihr  mztUt  wrrc  a  li^rht- 
er  kind  of  ropes,  and  made  wiilj  greaier'care,  which 
were  attached  to  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails.  Each 
rope  of  this  kind  waa  made  for  a  diatinet  potpoM 
and  place  (roirof,  whence  the  name  roirrfa).  The 
following  kinds  am  most  worthy  of  notire  :  a  Ka?.u- 
dia  or  KtiAoi.  What  lliey  were  is  not  quite  clear, 
though  Bockh  thinks  it  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  ataoding  tackleti. that  thev  were  the  ropes 
hy  which  the  mast  waa  ihatened  to  both  aidee  of  the 
ship,  so  that  tlic  rrporovoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were 
only  an  especial  kind  of  KaXi^jdia,  or  the  xaAydm 
themaelvcfl  diflhrantljp  placed.  In  later  times  the 
mdroMtf  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  {Kapx'iaiov)  to  the  prow  of  the  t^k 
and  thti.s  wa.H  what  is  now  called  ihe  niainstaji  1^ 
IfiuvTti  and  Ktpuvxoi  are  prohahly  names  for  ths 
same  ro|>es  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  the  sail- 
rard  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient  ves- 
teb  the  ifi  Ic  consisted  of  only  one  rope ;  in  later 
limes  it  consistfil  of  two,  and  sonirtiim-s  four, 
nhich,  uniting  at  the  tup  uf  the  mast,  and  there  pass- 
ing thjuugh  a  ring,  descended  ua  the  other  side, 
nhere  it  formed  the  Mrovnr,  by  metoa  of  which 
Die  aaU  waa  drawn  up  w  let  down.*  Compere  the 
woodcut  at  p  62,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two 
ceruchi,  and  tlie  woodcut  at  p.  234,  which  shows 
one  with  four  ceruchi.  c  uyKoipa,  I<atin  anyuina,* 
was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle  of  a  yard 
to  tbe  top  of  the  matt,  and  waa  intended  to  facilitate 
the  drawing  aiid  h  ttinj:  <!o\mi  of  ihe  sail.  The 
uyKoiva  6iir/.rj  ul  (juadi  irciiii;*  undoubtedly  consisted 
of  two  ropes  Whether  triremes  also  had  Iheni 
double  ia  uncertain.*  d.  U6Aec  {pedes)  were  in  la- 
ter tinea,  ae  In  the  poema  of  Homer,  the  ropes  at- 
tnebed  to  the  two  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail. 
These  nodtf  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the 
fides  of  the  vessel  towards  the  stern,  where  they 
were  iaatened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  httlwwfc.*  Another  rope  la  ealM  npomvt, 
projxs*  which  was  probably  nothing  else  than  the 
lower  and  tliinncr  end  of  the  Tzovr,  which  was  f^t- 
ened  to  the  ring.  c.  'Yrrefjai  were  the  two  ropes  at- 
tached to  tbe  two  ends  of  the  sailyard,  and  thence 
name  down  to  a  part  of  tbe  ship  near  the  stem. 
Their  object  was  to  move  the  yard  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  In  Latin  they  are  called  optfera,  which 
is,  ppihaps,  only  a  corruption  of  hypera  ''  The  last 
among  tlic  Toittia  is  the  x^^^U  or  bridle,  tbe  na- 
ture (if  which  is  quite  unknown.* 

4.  llapapi'trfinTa  The  ancients,  as  early  as  the 
time  uf  Huiacr,  tiad  various  preparations  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  veaiel,  which  were  made  of 
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rod.,  H-.  3f<.)^>'<.  t>ng.,  XIX.,  4,  S.>— 7.  (M.  ib.,  xix 

•4.  (BDckh.  p.  IM,  *r.> 


akma  and  wieherworfc,  and  which  were  mteaijif 

as  a  protection  against  high  wares,  and  also  tfl 
serve  as  a  kind  of  breastwork,  behind  ivhich  ih/" 
men  might  be  safe  against  the  darts  of  tlie  eneoiv 
These  elevations  of  the  bulwark  are  called  rrofloi 
fn'ftara,  and  in  the  documents  in  Bockh  they  ani 
either  called  rpixtva,  made  of  hair,  or  A<t>«a,  white 
They  were  probably  fixed  upon  the  edga  on  both 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  nff  when  out 
wanted.    Each  galley  appears  to  have  had  several 
jTopoft^vftara,  two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  unet 
these  four  being  regtdarij  mentioned  aa  behwgim 
to  one  ship.* 

5.  KaTui/.rjfia  and  in66Xtifta.  Tlie  former  ol 
these  occurs  in  quadriremea  as  well  as  in  tnrentea, 
the  tetter  only  in  triremea.  Their  ohject  and  an> 
ture  are  Yeiy  obscure,  but  they  appear  to  hare  beoi 
a  lighter  kind  of  Trapu^/wfia* 

6.  Zx'uvta  are  the  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  viz .  tbe 
axpivla  &y«vp«a,  to  which  tbe  anchor  was  attached, 
and  axfttvia  imyva  or  hriytia  (rettntcuU),  by  which 
the  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore  or  drawn  upon 
the  .shnre.  Four  rojv  s  of  each  of  the.se  two  kinds 
is  the  highest  number  that  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  one  ship.  The  thick  ropes  were  made  of 
aoveral  thinner  onee.* 

The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  peiloda  of  Mieir  hia* 
tory,  never  coneeived  the  idea  of  increasing  their 
jMiwer  by  the  formation  of  a  fleet.  Tlie  time  when 
they  first  appear  to  have  become  aware  of  the  im 
portance  of  a  fleet  waa  daring  the  second  Saniniie 
war,  hi  the  year  B.C.  Sit.  Livy,*  where  he  men> 
lions  this  event,  says :  duumviri  natalea  cloMnM  or- 
nnnda  rcfiacndaque  eauta  were  then  for  the  first 
time  appointed  by  the  people.  This  expressioii 
seems  to  anggeat  that  a  fleet  had  been  in  exiateaee 
before,  and  that  the  domnYiri  na^alee  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed  by  some  other  power  ( i'ld  Dr 
uuTiBi.)  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  the  e.xpressiun  ol 
Livy  only  means  that  at  this  time  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  build  their  first  fleet.  The  idea  of  foaod> 
ing  a  navy  was  probably  connected  with  the  eatab 
lishment  of  a  colony  in  the  Pontian  island's,  as  the 
Romans  at  this  time  must  have  tell  thai  they  ought 
nut  to  be  defenceless  at  sea.  The  ships  which  the 
Homana  now  built  were  undoubtedly  triremea,  which 
were  then  very  common  among  the  Greeka  oif  Italy* 
and  most  of  llicm  were  perhaps  furnished  by  tht 
Italian  towns  sutijeet  to  Rome.  This  licet,  bower* 
er  insignificant  il  may  have  been,  continued  to  be 
kept  up  until  tbe  time  when  Home  became  a  real 
maritime  power.  Thia  waa  the  time  of  the  flnl 
Punic  war  Tliat  their  naval  power  until  then  waa 
of  no  iiiipurlaiice.  is  clear  Iroin  Polybius,*  who 
sp<'aks  as  if  the  Romans  had  been  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.  In  the  yeai 
B.C.  SflO;  when  the  Romana  aaw  that  without  a 
niivy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  against  Car- 
thage with  any  advantage,  the  senate  ordained  that 
a  lleet  should  be  built.  Triremes  would  t<i>w  bava 
been  of  no  avail  against  the  high- bulwarked  veMcb 
(quinqueremea)  of  the  Carthagmiana.  Bot  the 

mans  would  have  been  unable  to  huiM  others,  had 
n«)t,  fortunately,  a  Carlha^'iiiiaii  tjuiiujuereine  ijeet 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bruitiuin,  and  talleo  inie 
their  bands.  This  wreck  tbe  Romans  took  as  then 
modd,  and  after  it  buik  180,^  or,  according  to  olh> 
ers,*  130  ships.  According  to  Polybius,  one  hun- 
dred of  them  were  nevn'ipeic,  and  the  remaininit 
twenty  rptnpeiif  or,  as  Niebuhr  proposes  to  read. 


1    (X  r.  .  Hrll  ,  ♦  IB  — IWcWh,  IW.  Ac  1— t  iPolyM. 

Sirat.,  IV..  11,  l.'».— BficKh,  p.  lOO.  Ac.)— 3.  (Anntopli..  Pu,  M 
— Vnrro.  !)«  Re  Ru«t..  i.,  133.— Mckh.  p.  16l-lfp«  )-4   (ii..ie  ] 
4,0.)  1  —3.  (Hi»t.  of  Home,  in.,  p  aeS.)-tt.  (i.,90.)— 7  i^olj*^  I  «J 
I  —8.  (Onsn  ier-  7.) 
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8IUYLL1NI  LIBRI 

«rp9p^if.  lliis  large  fleet  was  completed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  out  down.*  The 

^hi|js,  built  of  green  timber  in  this  hurried  way, 
were  very  cluinsiiy  made,  and  not  likely  to  last  for 
any  time ;  and  the  Ilomans  themselves,  for  want  of 
Bcaotice  in  nivnl  aflairB,  proved  very  unsuocessful 
In  their  first  tnarifime  andertakinf  ,  for  seventeen 
ehips  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaj^in- 
isxRB  off  Messana.*  C.  Duilius,  who  pt-rccived  the 
disadvantage  with  which  his  countrymen  had  to 
itruggic  at  sea,  devised  a  plan  wlicb  enabled  them 
(o  change  a  seafight,  as  it  were,  into  a  fi^ht  on 
'.%r,d.  The  machine  by  which  this  was  eflerttHl  was 
afterward  called  corcus,  and  is  described  by  Polyb- 
ius  *  (KmLCorvos.)  From  this  time  forwaid  the 
Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  powerful  navy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  they  also  increas- 
ed the  size  of  their  ships,  and  built  war-vessels  of 
from  sMt  to  tea  ordines  of  rowers.*  The  con- 
■ttmetion  ef  tlidr  ships,  however,  aeareeljr  differed 
from  that  of  (5rrck  vessels  ;  the  only  great  differ- 
ence was  iliat  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided 
with  a  greater  variety  of  destriiclivc  engines  of  war 
than  those  of  the  Greeks.  Thejr  even  erected  tur- 
ret aiid  tabolata  npon  the  deeke  of  their  great  men- 
of-war  (favrs  turrilte).  and  fought  upon  them  in  the- 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
widto  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  such  naves  turrita: 
oeeor  in  the  woodeale  given  «bov&* 
For  8  more  detailed  aeeount  of  the  ships  and  nav- 

igalinn  of  the  nncicnts,  see  Scheffer,  De  Militia  Na- 
•ait,  Upsala,  1654  — Berghaus.  GtschtcKte  der  Schiff- 
fakrUkunde  dtr  vornehnuUn  VMer  des  AUerthumt. 
—Benedict,  Getch.  der  Sckifffahrt  und  des  HatuUla 
ier  Allen. — Howell.  On  the  War-gaUey$  of  Ike  An- 
cicHts. — A  Jal,  Archiido<rie  .\uralc,  Paris,  1840; 
and  for  the  Attic  navy  especially,  lidckh's  Urkmn- 
rfta  tfer  dbw  Smoeun  iu  AttiMhtH  SCiralM,  Berlin, 
1840 

SIHVLLI  NI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus.  ur,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  tliat  of  Tar- 
quinius Superhos,  when  a  sibyl  (£(foAXa%  or  pro- 
phetic woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  ntfered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king  re- 
fiising  to  purchase  them,  she  went  and  boned  threes 
and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  onme  priee  fiir 
the  remainhif  six  as  she  had  done  for  the  nine. 
Tlieking  again  refused  to  purchase  tliein,  whereu(x)n 
she  burned  three  more,  and  demanded  the  same  sum 
for  the  remaining  three  as  she  had  done  at  first  for 
the  nine  :  the  king's  curiosity  now  l>ecame  excited, 
so  that  he  purchased  the  books,  and  then  the  sibyl 
vanished.*  (ResjK-ctinsi;  the  diHi-renl  sibyls  men- 
ti<med  by  ancient  writers,  see  Uivinatio,  p.  369.) 
These  books  were  probably  written  hi  Greek,  as 
the  later  ones  mulouLtedly  were,  and,  if  so,  con- 
sequently came  frcii  a  Greek  source,  thouiih  it 
is  doubtful  from  what  quarter :  Niebuhr'  supposes 
them  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but  they  were  more 
probably  derived  from  Gome  in  Campania.*  They 
were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under  ground  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capiiolinus.  under  the  custody  of 
certain  nfficers,  at  first  only  two  lu  number,  but  af- 
terward increased  successively  to  ten  and  fifteen, 
ef  vrhoni  an  aoeonat  is  given  under  Dcckmvibi,  p. 
•4*^.  The  pahUe  wer<'  not  allowed  to  inspect  the 
hooks,  and  th^  were  only  consulted  by  the  oflteers 


I.  (Flia.,B,N.,m  ,74.)— L  (FDljli.,L,tl.— Pbtrm.,  Stmt., 
ti~  16.— Omi.,  iv.,  7.)— S.  (i.,  SS.— Caa|mi«  Niebabr,  iii.,  p. 

*c.)  — (Floras,  ir,  II.  — Viiy.,  jBn.,  riii..  Ml.)  — 5. 
iVlor.,  1.  c-  Plat..  Aatoa.,  33.— Dion  Cw„  iiiii.,  33.— Plin., 
•  U>V  *XMXii.,  I.— ComfMre  I'm^D*  Beil.  Oail.,  lii.,  H.— Dion 
Ctm^  cndt.,  43.— Veget.,  !)•  Rtt  Milit.,  r.,  14,  Ac.)— 6.  (Di- 
cny»  »  .  82  — Vsrro  up.  LactanU,  i.,  S.— GMUi  IS.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  nil..  37  )— :.  Mlikt.  uf  RoiM^  i..pbM0b)— 4  lOBllUnc, 
G«<Mrh.  d«r  Rom.  Sums*.,  p. 


SIBYLLINI  LIBRI. 

who  had  the  diarge  of  them  at  the  special  eommamt 
of  the  senate  (ad  AtAro*  vv*)-  They  were  consulted 

in  the  case  of  proJigies  and  calamities,  l)Mt  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  predic- 
tions, or  merely  direetlAna  as  to  what  was  to  b^ 
done  for  oonciliating  or  appeasinf  the  gods,  in  rimu 
sequence  of  the  mystery  which  enveloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  put  to 
death  for  divulging  their  secrets  *  Nicbuhr  re> 
marks,  fhmi  the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  original 
hjoks  were  not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oracles 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  fu- 
ture events,  but  to  learn  what  U  ()r.'>liip  was  required 
by  the  gods  when  they  had  manifestied  their  wrath 
by  national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  in  the  same 
spirit  ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  importml  from  abroad.  They  were  prob- 
ably written  on  pelm-leaves,*  snd  it  is  not  nnhkely 
that  the  leaves  of  the  Cumeen  sihyl  described  by 
Virgil  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  sibylline  hooks.  Their  nature  being  such,  Nie- 
buhr  supposes  titat  they  were  referred  to  in  die 
same  way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran 
and  to  Hafiz  :  they  tlid  not  search  fur  a  passage  and 
apply  It,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palin-leaves 
and  then  drew  one. 

When  the  Tonple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  wn 
burned  in  B.C.  6S,  the  sibylline  books  perished  in 
the  fire  ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor  to  make  fresh  eoUeetions,  which,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had  occupied.*  But  as 
a  greal  many  pro[)h»'tic  liuoks,  many  of  them  pre- 
tending to  be  sibylline  oracles,  had  got  into  general 
circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  commanded  that  all 
such  books  should  be  delivere<l  up  to  the  pr«?tor 
urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burned,  and  that, 
in  future,  none  should  be  kept  by  any  private  per- 
son. More  than  20O0  prophetic  boolu  were  thus 
ddivered  np  and  hamed,  and  those  which  were 
considered  genuine,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
state,  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
on  the  i'alaUne,  and  were  intrusteiL  as  before,  to 
the  qnindecemviri.*  The  vrriting  of  thoee  belong- 
ing to  the  state  had  faded  by  time,  and  Augustus 
commanded  the  priests  to  write  them  over  again.* 
A  fresh  examination  of  the  sibylline  books  was 
again  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  rejected  which 
were  considered  spurious.''  A  few  years  afterward, 
also  ill  t!if  reiL'n  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
a  new  volume  uf  sibylline  oracles  to  the  received 
collection.' 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
sibylline  venses  as  containing  pro[)hecies  of  the 
.Messiah  ;  but  these,  in  must  casi ait  clearly  for- 
geries. A  complete  collection  of  sibylline  oracles 
was  poMtohed  by  Gellmis,  Amst.,  1689 :  fragments 
of  them  have  wso  been  published  by  Mai,  Milaa» 
1817.  and  .Strove,  Regioraont.,  1818.» 

The  sibylline  books  were  also  called  Fata  Stlyl- 
/tiM'*  and  lAbri  Faiaks}^  Thosc  that  were  collected 
after  the  horning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  (u/cpoanv'c'*)-  Along  with  the  sibylliiM 
hoaSa  were  preserved,  under  the  guard  of  the  same 
oAcen,  the  books  of  the  two  propbetio  hrothen» 

1.  (Cic.,DoIKT.,  i.,  43.— Lir.,nii.,S7.)— 3.  (Diosn.,  1.  e— 
V«l.  Mm.,  i.,  1,  t  IS.}— 3.  (Serr.  ad  Vii^.,  .^n..  iii.,  444 ;  Ti.,74.) 

—4.  (Di.mvs  ,  1.  r  )-5  (Stirt ,  Ortar..  31.~Ti»cjt..  Ann.,  vi., 
H.)— 6.  (D.on  Ca!!?  ,  hv  ,  17.)  -7.  (IJ.,  Ivii.,  IS.)— 8.  (T«cit.,L 
c.) — 9.  (Compare  IIeiiIbrF<>'Jc,  I>H  Sibylljt  Diiiiomi..  Amt^ 
I83S.)-10.  (Cic,  Cat.,  in.,  4.)— II.  (Liv.,  v.,  19 ;  nii| •70-' 
IS.  (Cio.,  Do  Div.,  it.,  44.- nioajr*.,  I  o.) 
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Che  Marcii,'  the  Etruscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
By|{oe»  Md  tboM  of  Albaoa  or  Albuaea  of  Tibar.* 
'riiooe  of  the  Marell,  wliieh  bad  net  been  ptoeed 

there  at  the  lime  of  the  bnttleof  Cann»,  were  writ- 
ten in  I^tin  :  a  few  retuaina  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  in  L\yy*  and  Macrobtua.* 

SICA,  dim.  SICILA,  whence  the  Englieb  tiekU, 
and  8IC1LICULA.*  a  curved  Dagger,  adapted  hy 
its  form  to  be  conrealed  urnler  the  clothes,  and 
tl'.ereforc  carried  by  robbers  and  murderfrs.  (Vtd. 
AcitACEs,  p.  14.)*  Sua  may  he  translatt'd  a  ame- 
icr,  to  distingaiBh  it  from  Pvoio,  which  denoted  a 
dagger  of  the  common  khid.  Sieaniu,  thoapt  pn^ 
eriy  moaning  one  who  murdered  with  the  Sica,  was 
applied  to  murderers  in  Kcneral.'  Hence  the  fcmns 
4e  ticarns  and  inter  ticaricts  were  used  in  the  criiii- 
laa*  courts  io  reference  to  murder.  Thua  judicium 
Mf<r  aieerjiM,  **  a  trial  for  murder;***  de/endere  inter 
gkario*,  "to  defend  agalDst  a  chufe  (M  murder.'" 

(Fid.  JlTDKX,  p.  552  ) 

SICA'RIUS.  ( JVi.SiCA,  Corneli  a  I, K\  dkSicar  ) 
*8ICY8  {oixvc  or  aiKva),  the  Cucuait)er.  The 
oiinf  iyptof,  which  produces  the  medicmal  Elaieri- 
um,  was  formerly  called  Ciicitimf  agrutu*  but  has 
now  got  the  name  of  MomordieA  dataium.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  Hippucrait  s 
uses  the  term  iXarvpuH*  rather  loosely,  as  apphoabie 
to  all  drastic  pmgativea.  See  «o%oxvv^,  where  the 
interchange  of  namea  between  it  and  outvc  ia  point- 
ed out.'"* 

•SIDE  {aiiri),  according  to  Sprengel,  the  white 
Water  Lily,  or  Nynphaa  alba.  This,  however, 
Adams  regards  as  very  uncertain." 

•SIDEKITES  LAPIS  {oiAnpirw  iithg),  Mag- 
oetic  Iron  Ore  (Vid.  Adahas,  towaida  tbe  end  m 
that  article  ) 

•SIDE  ROS  (o((5?/^»of).  Iron.    (Vtd.  Adamas.) 

SIGII.1.\  KIA    {Vid.  Satlrnaua,  p.  SSS.) 

•SIGILI  ATA.   ( Vid.  Lkhnia  TaasA.) 

SIGMA.   (Kt(/.  MintA,  p.  633  ) 

SIOXA  MILITA'RI.\  (nriutia,  atifia!at),  military 
sat  gna  or  standards.  The  most  ancient  standard 
rotiloyed  bj  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  been  a 
aaadfid  of  atraw  fiied  to  the  top  of  a  spear  m  pole. 


Hence  the  company  of  soldiers  belonging  to  it  was 
called  Makvolos.  Tbe  handle  of  bay  or  fim  wai 
soon  anceeeded  b^  the  figines  of  aniiMls,  of  wtiicb 

Pliny'  enumerates  five,  viz  .  the  esgte,  the  woU  the 
minotaur,*  the  horse,  and  the  boar.    These  appear 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  five  divisions  of  the 
.  Roman  army  as  shown  on  page  614.   Tbe  eagla 
I  (sftnb)  was  carried  by  the  aquUifer  in  the  naMst  of 
the  hastaii,  and  we  may  suppose  the  wolf  to  hav» 
lyevn  carried  among  the  prtnnpet,  and  so  on.  Ia 
the  second  considship  of  .M arius,  B.C.  104,  tbe  foof 
,  Quadrupeds  were  entirely  laid  aaide  as  standaidi^ 
,  die  eagle  being  alone  rataioed.  It  was  made  el 
•  aBver  or  bronze,  and  with  expanded  win?*,  hut  was 
probably  of  a  small  size,  since  a  standard-tKrarer 
(.rignifsr)  under  Julius  Cusar  is  said,  in  circum- 
stances of  danger,  to  have  wrenched  the  eag^  from 
I  its  stall;  and  eoneealed  it  in  ihn  Mda  of  hia  gMie.* 
The  bronze  horse  just  represented  bj^Ionged  to  a 
Roman  standard,  and  is  delineated  but  a  liiUe  Jess 
than  the  original :  it  is  pwwffed  io  the  collactfoo 
at  (loodrich  Court.* 

Under  the  later  empetwa  the  eagle  was  earned, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  with  the  legion, 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
aqmla*  and,  at  the  same  time,  each  cohort  had  for 
its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or  dragon  {draco,  ditaK*t»s 
which  was  woven  on  asqnare  piece  of  doth  (ftaciis 
angiiit*),  elevated  on  a  gilt  stalT,  to  which  a  crsa^ 
bar  was  adapted  for  the  purpose,^  and  carried  by 

the  draconat  ius  * 
Another  figure  used  in  the  standards  was  a  ball 
suppowsd  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the  dr* 
minion  of  Rome  over  the  worid  ;*  and  for  tbe  same 
reason,  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  was  sometimes 
fixed  at  tlie  top  of  the  staff,  as  we  see  ii  r-<"iil[itiirprl, 
together  with  small  statues  of  Mars,  on  the  CvA  una 
of  Trajan  and  the  .\rch  of  Constantine.**  (See  tbe 
next  woodcut.)  Under  the  eagle  or  other  emblecc 
was  often  placed  a  head  of  the  reigning  empenn, 
which  was  to  the  army  the  object  of  idolatrous  .nio 
nxticn."  The  name  of  the  emperor,  or  of  bun  «bc 


1  tjUrt.  ad  yiitn       vt.,  71.— Cio.,  Da  Div.,  i.,  40 ;  ii.,  95. ) 

t  (LaftMii.,  i..  fl.>— 3.  {XXVI.,  IS.)— 4.  (Sat.,  i.,  Yt.—  Vid. 
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HaxtVBir,  l)i«  R«lii;iou  <l<-r  Ramer,  i.,  p.  It9,  Ac.)  — 5.  (PUut., 
Bad.,  IT.,  4,  !».)—«.  (Cic,  Cat ,  iii.,  3.)— 7.  (Qaintil.,  X.,  i.,  4 
\t.\—i  (Cic,  Pro  RoK  ,  5.)— i».  (Phil.,  ii  ,  4.)— 10.  (Theophr., 
H.  P  ,  I.,  11  ;  rii.,  8,  Ac— DioKior.,  ii.,  IM  ;  ir.,  IM.— Adimn, 
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•eribed  ID  tbe  same  situation.*  The  pole  need  to 
wrry  tbe  eagle  had  at  its  lower  extremity  an  iron 
iniai  {cuspis}  t(i  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  to  enable 
a»    Ki/t/cr,  in  case  of  need,  tu  repel  an  attack.* 

Tbe  minor  diTiaiona  of  a  cohort,  called  centuries, 
had  also  each  an  enai^,  inscribed  with  the  number 
both  of  the  cohort  and  of  the  century.  By  this  pro- 
vision, toirellirr  with  ihe  diversities  of  the  crests 
worn  by  the  ceoturiona  {vid.  Galma),  every  soldier 
was  enabled,  witii  tbe  greaiest  mm.  to  take  hia 
place.'  (Comparo  Aun*  p.  104»  and  VUmnvn,  p. 
§18.) 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  proiK-rly  ciilled  rez- 
Ulwn,  was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
eroH  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  and  perhaps 

surmounted  by  sotne  fiLMirr  * 

In  the  arch  of  (JunsiaiUine  at  Rome  there  are 
four  sculptured  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  standaids,  and  illustrate  some  of 
rhe  forms  here  described.  The  preceding'  woodcnt 
is  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four  The  first  |ianei 
represents  Trajan  giving  a  kin<;  to  the  Parthians: 
aevm  standards  are  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
Moond,  Mntaming  five  standards.  lefoesMta  tbe 
MtfewMiiM  of  the  aaerifiM  called 


••t'hen  Constantine  had  embraced  .'hristianity,  a 
fi|,orc  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  i'.  t»ld  upon  ptir- 
ple  cloth,  was  suhstituted  for  the  )•.  ml  of  the  em- 
peror.  This  richly-ornamented  star .  srd  was  called 

Since  the  movements  of  a  ho<Iy  o'  troops,  and  of 
every  portion  of  it,  were  regulated  l»y  the  standanis, 
all  the  evolutions,  acts,  and  mcidenis  of  the  Koinau 
anny  were  expressed  by  phrases  derived  from  this 
eircttmstanee.  Thus  turn*  imferr*  meant  to  ad- 
vance.' Ttferrc  to  retreat,  and  rnni.rfrrr  to  face 
about ;  efferre,  or  castris  velUre,  to  mareli  out  of  the 
camp;*  ad  sifiM  convcni-.c,  to  rcas8eml)le.'  Xot- 
srithstanding:  some  obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  it 
appears  that,  while  the  standard  of  the  legion  was 
properiy  called  a<]mla,  those  of  the  cohorts  were,  in 
•  apedal  sense  of  the  term,  called  tifrna,  their  bear- 
Ma  being  tiipufrri,  and  that  those  of  the  manipuli. 
or  smaller  divisions  of  the  cohort,  were  denominated 
9€xUla,  their  bearers  being  vtxiUam.  Also,  thOM 
who  fouEht  in  flie  first  ranks  of  the  legion,  before 
the  standards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts,  were  called 


I.  (SsctoD.,  VMM*..  6.)-2  jSufton..  Jol.,  M. 
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tntettgiuau.*  A  peculiar  andioation  of  tbe  teiau 

vexillarii  and  rubtignani  is  explained  in  page  108. 

In  military  stratagems  it  \v.i3  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  standards.*  Although  the  Ro 
mans  commonly  considered  it  a  point  oihmioor  U 
preserve  their  standards,  yet,  in  some  cases  of  ex- 
treme danger,  the  leader  himself  threw  them  among 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  divert  their  at- 
tention or  to  animate  his  own  soldiers.'  A  wounded 
or  dying  standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible^ 
into  the  hands  of  his  general,*  from  whom  he  had 
received  it  («>^nu  aceej>tu*).  In  time  of  peace  the 
standards  were  kept  in  the  ^^aioN,  under  the 
care  of  the  Qu^stob. 

We  have  little  infbnMtion  respecting  the  stand* 
ards  of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans.  The 
banners  of  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  had  a  sim- 
ilar form  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silk.  ( Vid.  Sssicdh.) 
A  golden  eagle  with  expended  wings  was  the  royu 
standard  of  Persia.*  The  military  ensigns  of  the 
Egyptians  were  very  various.  Their  sacred  ani- 
mals were  represented  in  them,*  and  in  tbe  paintings 
at  Thebes  we  observe  aotdi  objeeta  as  a  king's 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  applied 
to  the  same  purjHise  •  The  Jewish  army  w  as  firnb' 
ably  marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners;*  but  not  so 
the  Oradt,  although  the  latter  bad  a  standard,  the 
devation  of  which  served  as  a  signal  for  joining 
battle,  either  by  land'*  or  by  sea.**  A  scarlet  flag 
(foiviKtf)  was  sometimes  used  for  this  purfKise.'* 

SIGNINUM  OPUS.  {Vid.  HoDSK,  Roman,  p 
519.) 

*SfL,  a  term  applied  by  the  Romans  to  Yellou 
Ochre,  the  u^pa  of  the  Greeks.  "  It  appears  to 
have  heen  the  prmripal  yellow  pigment  of  the  in 
cieuts.  Pliny  specities  three  varieties:  the  Attt; 
which  waa  the  best ;  tbe  Jfomioniia,  which  may 
have  been  what  we  call  Stone  Ochre ;  and  the  Syr- 
icum,  of  a  dull  colour,  named  from  the  island  of 
Syros  ;  as  may  have  been  the  red  p.iml  also,  called 
by  the  same  name.  SU  was  found  in  many  places, 
Vitmvlu  observes,  bat  the  Attic,  whidi  need  to  be 
the  best,  was  no  longer  to  be  ohtaincd ;  because  the 
veins  of  it,  which  occurred  m  the  silver  mines  of 
Attica,  were  no  longer  now  e.vplored.  It  is  de- 
bor'bed  by  Dioscorides  as  light,  smooth,  frM  from 
stone,  friable,  and  of  a  (tall  bright  yellow.**** 

SILENTI.\'HII.    {Vvi.  pR.ti-osiTrs  ) 

•SlLEIl,  a  tree  about  which  great  unc^ertainty 
prevails.  .Martyn  translates  it  "  ( )sier,"  but  speaks 
very  doubtfully  raanecting  iu  Fte  makes  it  the 
same  with  the  Munf  of  the  Oreeks,  and  refen  it  to 
the  Siihz  rUctltna.  L.,  thnujh  without  condemning 
the  opinion  of  Aiiguillara  and  Sprengel,  who  d^lare 
for  the  Salix  eaprea.  Pliny  merely  aaja  that  it  d» 
lights  In  watery  places.'* 

•SILEX.  "The  Silieet,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  **af 
whirh  <-ertain  kinds  are  .specified  hy  Pliny  as  fit  t6 
be  used  in  building,  may  in  some  cases  have  bOM 
such  as  we  also  term  silicious ;  but  the  won  prab* 
able  opinion  is,  that  the  name  giUces  was  some- 
what indiacrimina  My  applied  to  the  more  compact 
and  harder  stones.  The  Vindis  silex,  whieh  so  re- 
markably resisted  fire,  which  was  never  abundant, 
may  perhaps  have  been  serpentine  No  inference 
to  the  contrary  need  be  drawn  from  Pliny's  calling 
it  silex,  for  he  presently  after  spi^aks  of  lime  made 

1.  (Cew,  B.  C.  i.,  43,  44,  B.  C,  45  <— S, 
<noni».  i.,  II.)— 1.  !»..  4.)-5.  (Tuf.,  Am.  i.,  45.)— «. 
(Xen  ,  Cyr.,  ▼!!  ,  1.  M;  Anab.,  i.,  10.  *  12.)-7.  (Diod  Sic 
I.,  M.)  — 6.  (Wii!<inv.ti,  .M»n.  and  Cu»l..  i.,  p.  2W.)  — 9.  (Pi. 
XX.,  5.— CmI.,  ti.,  4.— Iv.  xui..  2.)— 10.  (Polxan.,  iii.,  9,  »  ft 
-C.  Nep.,  X1..2,  «2.)-ll.  (ThucyJ  ,  I.,  4».)— U.  (Polywi.,  i  . 
4H.  i  t.)  — 13.  (Moure's  Anc. 'Min«rml.,  p.  19.  —  Plin.,  H  N« 
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ohu.— Mutrn     Virg.,  O«oig.,  ii.,  IS.)   
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tt  atUeeC  aa  Vitnivius  alao  direeta  that  it  be 
barned  '  de  atho  »axo  aut  n/tce.'  It  ia  probable  that 
by  silez  in  tlicsr  passagea  ia  meant  a  daik*oolaared, 

compact  limestone."' 

SILICE'KMUM.  Fvwt,  p.  488.) 

•SILPiriL'M  (ff/A^ior),  a  kip'l  ot'  iMxcrpitiiim  or 
Atafattida,  forininti  ono  ol  the  chief  natural  pro- 
ductidPs  ol' (.'yrtMiaica  It  was  fattening  fur  cattle, 
rendering  their  flesb  aiao  tender,  and  was  a  uaeful 
aperieat  for  man.  From  ha  jaioe.  too,  when  knead- 
ed with  clay,  a  powerful  antiseptic  was  obtained. 
The  silphiurn  formed  a  great  article  ol  trade,  and 
at  Rome  the  composition  just  mentioned  sold  for 
ita  weight  in  aiiver.  It  ia  for  thia  reason  that  the 
attphium  appeared  always  on  the  medala  of  Cy rent 
l*M  culture  was  nepleeted,  however,  when  the  Ru 
mana  became  masters  of  tlie  country,  and  pasturage 
#as  more  attended  to.  Captain  Beechv,  in  the 
eonne  of  bis  travela  tlurough  thia  region,  noticed  a 
plant  abotit  three  feet  in  length,  very  rouch  resem- 
bling the  heiiiliK'k  or  wild  carrot.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  usually  fatal  to  the  camels  which  ate  of  it, 
and  that  ita  juice  a.s  .so  acrid  aa  to  feater  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  sil- 
phiurn. Delia  Cella  describes,  apparently,  the  same 
production  as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  com- 
pound, indented  leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  sliining, 
without  any  involuemm ;  the  fruit  being  aomewbat 
flattened,  surmounted  by  three  ribs,  and  furnished 
alt  round  with  a  membrane  as  glossy  as  silk.  Cap- 
lain  Smit-h  succeeded  in  bringmg  over  a  specimen 
of  the  plant,  which  ia  aaid  to  Iw  now  thriving  in 
Deronahire.  M.  Pacho  aaya  that  the  Arabs  caU  it 
Dcrias,  anti  he  ;)rnp(is.i'.s  to  class  the  plant  as  a  .spe- 
cies of  Lascrwort,  under  the  name  uf  Lascrptium 
dcrias.  It  seems  to  reaemUe  the  LuetfUium 
fenUacaim  of  Linnaeus.* 

•SILUTWJS  (otXovpoc),  the  name  of  a  numerous 
Ifenus  of  fishes,  the  species  Glanis  belonging  to 
which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Euro[)t!,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  It  is  the  ScheiJ  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  Sheat-hsh  of  the  English,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Europe,  growing  some- 
limes  to  the  weight  of  150  lbs.  and  upward.  "The 
ailurua  of  Ausonius,"  says  Adams,  "has  been  re- 
ferred  by  aome  to  the  sturgeon ;  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  untenable.  It  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  is 
found  in  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube,  h  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  made  among  the 
fishes  of  the  which  forma  the  subject  of 

Ausoniu8*s  poem,  the  Meaelle  being  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine."" 

SILVA  NI  ET  CARBONS  LEX.  {Vid.  Lbx 
Papibia  Plautxa,  p.  584.) 
•SIMTA  (TTtftyitof),  the  Ape.   Buffbn.  treating  of 

nionkfvs.  says,  "The  ancients  were  only  acquaint- 
ed With  one,  the  Ftthecos  of  the  Greeks;  the  Himia 
of  the  Latins  is  of  this  kind,  and  the  real  monkey, 
on  which  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Galen  have  institu- 
ted an  their  physical  comparisons,  and  founded  all 
their  relations  of  the  monkey  to  maukinil  In:',  this 
ruhecot,  this  monkey  of  the  ancients,  so  generally 
resembling  man  in  external  form,  and  stfll  more  so 
in  its  internal  organiziUion,  nevertheless  differs 
from  it  in  an  essential  point,  the  size  of  the  human 
species  benig  j,'etierally  above  five  feet,  while  that 
of  the  pithuos  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  of  that 
height  So  for  BuflTon.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "that  the  species  of 
tiaboon  called  Papta  Tiuumon,  or  Mandril,  answers 
beat  to  the  ancient  aeommta  of  the  fitheeu.   It  ia 

I.  (Muure's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  87.)  —  (Thaophr.,  H.  P.,  vi., 
I.— Di..»ci.r..  111.,  84  -Aiith. Ill's  claM. Dkt.^ t.  v, Cmialra.)— 
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j proper  to  mentioij,  nowever,  that  Dr.  T\it\  hokh 
that  Aristotle's  description  of  the  ftthtros  n 
best  to  the  young  Barbary  ape,  or  6'imm  7 vim 
The  ii^6oc  was  a  species  of  monkey  havug  a  tufl| 
tail  The  xwox^Xar  wnuld  appear  to  havelMB 
the  species  of  monkey  now  called  Ma^ot,  which  ii 
the  adult  Simm  Innits,  L.,  or  Barbary  ai>e.  Buffot 
refer.-j  the  KoAXiOpi^  to  the  grt^en  ape  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Trail,  it  may  rather  be  set  down  at  ite 
Smia  fates  of  Senegal.  The  irepcoinAfMr  vu  • 
monkey  with  a  tail,  as  its  nattie  imp!i("s  HanJooii 
refers  it,  with  httle  probabdity,  to  the  .Mannot.  Tta 
XoipoirifhiKoc  of  Aristotle  cannot  be  determined  sat- 
t.sfiictorily.  Pennant  aappoeca  the  5intf<uRMi>« 
representatiTe  of  the  ancient  iiuTvpo^,  but  Dr.  T  /'. 
supposes  it  rather  .some  species  of  large  baboo  • 
•.SINAPI  {mvr/-i),  .Mustard.  {V,d.  NApr) 
SINDON.  {Vid  Pallium,  p.  718  ) 
•SINO'PICA  TERliA  {livurriKi,  )^),  .Sii  pit 
Earth,  a  species  of  red  ochre.  .Vrcordmg  K  jti 
John  Hill,  th(^  "  liuhnca  Sin'ij'w.i  was  a 
heavy,  firm  substance,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  A\m 
ing  the  fingers  on  handling,  and  of  a  styptic, » 
tringent  taste."  From  Tournefort's  account  ofit 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  .^datns  thinks,  that  a 
owes  its  colour  Ir  an  admixture  of  iron  ' 

*SION  (aiov),  A  plant,  of  which  Speusippua(ctfri 
by  Adams)  sayn  that  it  grows  in  water,  haviai  i 
head  like  the  Manh  Parsley.  Spren^t  l  inclines 
with  Fucli-sius,  to  make  it  the  Vfromra  aiuii:&.:it 
but  mentions  that  others  took  it  for  the  Sium  im 
folium  or  OHgutti/olium.  Dierbach  makes  it  tkf 
Sium  moiijlonaiu  vi  procumbent  Water  Pmoip* 

SIPA'RIUM,a  piece  of  tapestry  stretched  oat 
frame,  which  roae  before  the  stage  of  the  theatre, 
and  ooosequently  answered  the  purpose  of  ik 
drop-aeene  with  ust  althon^t  contrary  to  our  (no- 
tice, it  was  depresKd  when  the  play  began,  so  0 
to  go  below  the  level  of  the  stage  {aul,za  jnen*^ 
tur*),  and  was  raised  again  when  the  perfonoiuici 
waaooncluii  r  1  j mtur*).  From  the  last-cited  pi>^ 
sage  we  learn  that  human  figures  were  r'-prcs>'r!t«^ 
upon  it,  whose  feet  appeared  to  rest  np^m  th>  i.^e 
when  this  screen  was  draw  n  up  From  a  paai^ge 
of  V'irgiP  we  farther  learn  that  the  figures  were 
sometimes  those  of  Britons  woven  in  the  canvaa, 
and  raising  their  arms  in  the  attitude  of  lifting  up 
a  purple  curtain,  so  ax  to  he  intnnluced  in  the  same 
manner  as  Arn.vrts,  Perste,  and  Cakvatiues. 

In  a  more  general  aenae,  nponuiM  denoted  aoj 
piece  of  doth  or  eanTasa  straiehed  open  a  frana* 

(Kirf  P.UNTtNO,  p.  702  ) 

*SI  RIUS  (2t</«<'f)  and  PRO'CYON  (n,mtv»). 
"the  Greek  names  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  con- 
stcUationa  of  the  Great  and  Little  Dog  (Caau  M»- 
jar  and  JIfiiior).  These  are  Orion's  dogs,  aeeorik 
in::  to  some,  and  those  of  minor  pensona^ts  sc 
cording  to  others :  the  whole  of  their  niytbic  tx 
planatiotts  form  a  strong  proof  that  these  constelli- 
tiona  are  not  Greek  in  their  origin.  In  a  paangi 
of  Hesiod,  he  has  been  sup|>osed  to  speak  of  tv 
sun  under  the  name  of  Sinus  ;  and  Ilesychiiis  i!e 
tines  the  word  to  mean  both  the  sun  and  the  do| 
star.  The  Egyptians  called  the  dog-4tar  Stddi, 
and  from  its  heliacal  rising  had  warning  that  th» 
overflow  of  the  Nile  was  about  to  corameooe 
Now  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  follows  the  sumiuei 
solstice ;  whereas,  by  the  preceaaion  of  the  etjui- 
noxes,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Siritts  ia  now  ahMI 
the  tenth  of  August.  The  gnateat  heats  of 

I.  (Hanluuitt  wi  Plia^  H.  M.— Aratot.,  H.  »« 
7.  —  Adam*,  Ai>pcDdn  ■.  v.)  — t:  (Tluw{ihr.,  D«  Lapiil.,  c.  I»- 

Diaacur.,  v.,  lii. — Adam*,  Append.,  «.  v.)— 3.  (Diosc'ir.,  IJI.— 
Alben.,  ii.,  19. — Adama,  Ap|>ciul.,  i.  v.j— 4.  (Fe»lQ(,  •.  t  — Cic 
Prov.  Con-,  r.  -Juv.,Tiii..  IW.)— 9-  (Uw,  fioMt.,  11,1, Mil 
-6.  (0«i,i.  M  :  ,  ...  lll.|l«.KT.(0MV-*ittH«>-i.C9* 
tiL,  n.,  1, «  ».) 
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mer  generally  follow  the  summer  solstice,  and  in 
ancient  times  it  was  observed  that  the  unhealthy 
and  oppressive  period  coincided  with  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  dog-star.  We  mqt  <*«  dog-star,  with- 
oat  specifying  whether  it  was  Shrins  or  Procyon  ; 
it  is  uncertain  which  it  was,  and  may  have  hrvn 
both,  fur  the  heliacal  risings  do  not  dtirer  by  many 
days.  Hw  star  itself  was  in  I^tin  cameula,  which 
should  seem  to  apply  to  the  lesser  dog,  and  Hor> 
ace  says,  'Jam  Procyon  /«n/,'  Sec.  Pliny  supjiorts 
t' e  safnc  meaning  of  ramcula,  and  perhaps  Hy<:i- 
Q  li  ;  also  the  framcrs  of  the  Alphonsine  Tabk  », 
ajd  Bede  and  Kepler  among  the  modems ;  while 
Oennanicus  and  Julius  Firmicus,  with  Apian,  Mar- 
gin!, Arguli,  Stephens,  and  iVtavius  among  the 
iiiodt  rns,  contend  for  Sirius,  which  is  the  more 
sonunon  opinion.  All  antiquity  ascribed  an  evil 
inflnenee  to  the  star :  and  though  Geminus  among 
the  ancients,  and  Petavius  among  the  moderns, 
thought  that  the  efTects  were  to  be  attrilnilei  to  the 
sun  alone,  they  had  hardly  any  followers  until  the 
fall  of  judicial  astndogy.  Even  at  this  day,  when 
the  heats  of  the  latter  part  of  summer  are  exoeas- 
ive,  we  are  gravely  told  tliat  we  are  in  the  dog- 
days.  The  real  cla.s.sirai  dog-days  are  the  twenty 
days  preoeding  and  the  twenty  days  following  the 
heliacal  lisu^  of  whichever  star  it  was,  whether 
Sirias  or  Pro^pon.*** 

•S 1  S'A  RU  M  (aioapov).  "  Sprengel.  who  had 
formerly  held  this  to  be  the  Sium  Smarum,  in  his 
last  work  declares  himself  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
of  Fuchsius,  who  made  it  to  be  the  PwtiMua  saU'vo, 
or  Garden  Parsnip."* 

SISTRUM  (fff/ffrpov),  a  mysliral  instrument  of 
music,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  cer- 
snonies,  and  especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis.*  It 
was  held  in  the  right  hand  (see  woodcut),  and  sha- 
ken, from  which  cireuiii^tanec  it  derived  its  name 
(<c/a  repulsa  manii*).  Its  most  common  form  is 
seen  in  the  rig^t-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood- 
sat,  wkici'  representa  an  aadent  aistmm  Ihnnerly 


belonirinii  to  the  library  of  St  Genov<  fa  at  Paris. 
Flulareh*  says  that  the  .shaking  of  llie  four  bars 
within  the  circular  apsis  represented  the  agitation 
of  the  four  elements  within  the  compass  of  the 
world,  by  whieh  dl  things  are  continuiuly  destroy- 
ed am!  reproduced,  and  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon 
ihe  apsis  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon.  Apulcius* 
describes  the  sistrum  as  a  bronze  rattle  {ctreum  ere- 
fUmcMhm\  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  like 
a  sword-belt  (baluus),  through  which  passed  a  few 
loda  that  rsodersd  a  loud,  ahrOl  sound.  He  says 


.  (Pvnny  Cyclopedia,  vot.  p.  S3.) — S.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  IM. 
— Adami,  Append.  •.  y.I— 3.  (Orid,  Met.,  is.,  784.— Id.,  Amor., 
tt.,  13, 11.— Id.  ib.,  di^  9kM.r-ia.,  De  Fonto,  i.,  1,  38.)— «.  (Ti- 
Ml.,  1.,  3,  (D«  k  M  0*.,  p.  070,  »1,  ad.  Stepii.)-«. 


'  that  these  instruments  were  sometimes  made  o( 
silver,  or  even  of  gold.  He  also  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  shakes  were  three  together  (tergemineg  it' 
/m).  which  would  make  a  rode  sort  of  music. 

The  introduction  of  the  woiak^  of  Tsis  into  Ita- 
ly, shortly  before  the  ( omnienoiaBent  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  made  the  Romans  fkmiliar  with  thjs  in 
StruiMnt.  The  iinigeri  calvi,  siatraiaque  turba,"- 
are  exactly  depicted  in  two  paintings  foimd  at  For 
tici,*  and  containing  the  two  figures  of  a  priest  ol 
Isis  and  a  woman  kneelin-,'  at  iu  r  altar,  which  am 
introduced  into  the  preceding  woodcut.  The  use 
of  the  sistr\rai  in  Egypt  as  a  military  instrament  to 
collect  the  troops,  is  probably  a  fiction.* 

Sii/rum,  which  is,  in  fact,  like  ScEPTRUM.a  Greek 
word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  propf  r  Latin 
term  for  it  being  crepitactUuniy  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  child's  rattle.* 

♦SISYMHRirM  («Ti<T«;/*«ptov),  a  plant.  "From 
the  (i(  sonptiuii,"  says  Adams,  "which  Dioscoridcs 
gives  (jf  his  first  species,  there  can  be  no  thmbt  that 
it  was  a  species  of  mint,  probahly  the  Mentha  svl- 
vettrtM,  as  Anguillara  contends.  The  other  species 
is  unquestionably  the  NMturtmm  (jfieiiuJe,  or  Wa< 
ter-cress."* 

•SISYRINCH'ION  (aiavpvyx'ov).  "  Sprengei 
and  Stackbouae  make  thia  ptont  to  be  the  Ins  Sity- 
rind^tmy  in  which  opinion  they  are  supported  by 

Cordus,  Bauliii),  and  many  of  the  earlier  authori- 
ties. Schneider's  objection  appears  to  me  too 
fine-spun."* 

SITELLA.   (Kid.  SiTOLA.) 

Srroy  M(oiTuvat).  (Vid.Snon.) 

SITOPHYLACES  {(7iro<;>v?.aKt(),  a  board  of  of- 
ficers, chosen  by  lot,  at  Alliens.  They  were  at 
first  throe,  aAerwanI  increased  to  fiAeen,  of  \\hoiD 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Piraeus.  TJiCir 
business  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
corn-ships,  take  account  of  the  quantity  iin|xjrted, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  observed ; 
partly  to  watch  the  sales  of  com  in  the  market, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  reason- 
able, ami  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors  ;  m  which  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  agoranomi 
and  metronomi  with  regard  to  other  ssleable  arti> 
cles.  ( Vjrf.  SiTos.)  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  en- 
try in  the  books  of  the  sitophylaces  (r^v  irapu  roic 
atTo^vXa^iv  dnoypcu^^v)  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
com  imported  uom  Pontus,  which  (he  says)  was 
equal  to  dl  that  came  from  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Leucnn.  kin::  (if  tlic  Bosporus,  who 
allowed  corn  to  t)e  exporti  d  from  Theudosia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.'  I'hese  iMwks  were  probably 
kept  by  the  five  who  acted  for  the  PirBUs,  whose 
especial  business  it  woold  be  to  inspect  ihe  car 
goes  that  were  unladen.* 

SITOS  (airoi).  Tho  soil  of  Attica,  though  fa 
vonrable  to  tiie  production  of  figs,  olives,  and  grapes 
was  not  so  favourable  for  com ;  and  the  population 
being  very  considerable  in  the  flourishing  i)eriod  of 
the  .Uheniaii  repubin-,  it  was  necessary  to  import 
corn  ibr  their  subsistence.  According  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Dbckh,  which  doea  not  materially  diflfer 
from  thai  of  other  writers,  there  were  135,000  free 
men  and  3C.'i,000  slaves  residing  in  Attica.  The 
country,  wliu  h  contained  an  area  of  64,000  stadia, 
produced  annually  about  two  millions  of  medinmi 
of  ooRt»  diielly  bar^y.  The  maimm  was  abovt 
1  buiiel,agalkna,and«*7Apint«,«r48Aniexo< 

I.  (Mart.,  xii.,  X9.)-S.  (Ant.  d  Ercolano,  t.  ii..  n.  30»-3S0.)— 
S.  (Vin.,  iEn.,Tiii.,OiM.— Propart.,  iii.,  11, «.)— 4.  (M«rt,,  ii»  , 
M.— PoUax,  OM.,  ii.,  1S7.)— Sk  (OioMor.,  ti..  1&4,  IM.— Tlw 
ojdir.,  ii.,  1.— Wend.,  Thar.,  W^Uuom,  App«Dd.,  t.  v.>  -4 
(Theophr.,  If.  P.,  i.,  10  ;  ni.,  13.— Adaoia,  Apprad-a.  v )— 1 
(D«iiKMth.,  c  Lepiin.,  4M,  407.)— (llMpoer.,  V.Zii«#M# 
«(.— BOchib,  atMlah.  d«r  Athcn.,  i.,  at,  0Mi.) 
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rmec  A  x<^h.^  was  coiisidprod  a  fair  daily  allow- 
Moo  ul  meal  {r/fiepr/ata  rpoo^)  for  a  slave.  The  con- 
mtmptkm  of  tlio  whole  pupulation  was  three  million 
medimni.  and  one  tliird,  therelbrOt  WW  imported. 
Ii  came  from  the  countries  borderin|f  on  the  Euxine 
Sea  (Puntus,  as  it  wuh  callini  by  the  (  Jn  cks),  and 
inure  especially  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and 
Hie  TbrSiCian  CherBonoBe ;  also  from  Syria,  Egypt, 
I.ibva.  Cyprus,  Rhrxles,  Sicily,  and  Eubtpa.  The 
necessities  of  the  Athenians  made  Ihcm  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply,  and  t  v- 
ery  precaution  was  takea  for  that  purpose  by  the 
govenunent  as  wdl  as  by  the  legiaiator.  Sabium 
was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  corn  vessels  (airayu- 
yoi  oX««<J«()  might  come  safely  round  the  ])romon- 
tory.  Ships  of  war  were  often  employed  to  con- 
voy the  cargo  jwapttMhnraiM  riw  eiroif)  beyond  the 
reaeh  of  an  enemy.*  when  PoDis,  the  LaeedBmo* 
nian  admiral,  was  stationed  with  his  fleet  ofT.f^gi- 
na,  the  Athenians  einliarked  in  haste,  under  the 
command  of  Chabrias,  and  offered  him  battle,  in 
order  that  the  oom-ships,  which  had  arrived  as  far 
as  (ierKStus  in  Euboea,  might  get  into  the  Pineus  * 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Pliilip  in  his  attack 
on  Byzantium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city,  he 
might  command  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  have  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians  in 
the  corn-trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  made 
by  Dt'iiiosihcncs  to  relieve  the  ByzantiMl^  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts.' 

The  ineaMirea  taken  by  the  legialatare  to  obtain 
nipplieoof  com  mny  np[M\'>r  harsh,  and  their  policy  ' 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evim-e  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  Exportation  1 
was  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
reaidimt  alien  allowed  to  eairy  com  to  any  oth- 
er place  than  Athens  [rnrr,yiJv  u'OJiat  t/  'Adi^iaCe). 
Whoever  did  so  was  punisiiable  with  death  *  Of 
the  com  brought  into  the  Athenian  port,  two  thirds 
w«gpe  to  be  brought  iuto  the  city  and  sold  there  * 
No  one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not 
.•ail  with  an  express  condition  to  bring  a  return 
uar^o,  part  of  it  com,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant, 
^mMtaliat,  or  oflier  person,  advanced  money,  or  en- 
tered into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these 
laws,  not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  the 
agTccnicnl  itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he 
recover  any  sum  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in 
respect  thereof.*  Information  against  the  offend- 
ers was  to  he  laid  before  the  inefie)LriTai  tov  rinto- 
p/ov  '  Strict  regulations  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  com  in  the  market.  Conspiracies 
among  the  corn-dealers  (oirmrwXoi)  to  buy  up  the 
oom  (0M«wsroAa<>,  or  raise  the  priee  {mntwruum  roc 
Tta&^'^inm  punished  witli  d(>atli  They  were  not 
allowed  to  make  a  protit  of  more  than  one  obol  in 
the  medimnus ,  and  it  was  unlawful  to  buy  more 
than  fifty  fmtif>i  at  a  time  It  is  not  certain  what 
the  aise  of  a  ^ofv^r  was :  Btekh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  re- 
mind us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing 
and  regrating  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easi- 
ly evaded  by  the  cora-deaksra.*  The  sale  of  com 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  speeul  board 
of  officers  called  aiTo6v7.aKir,  while  that  of  all  oth- 
er marketable  commodities  was  supermtended  by 
the  agoranomi  *  It  waa  thebr  bariniiaa  to  see  that 
meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper  QJuU^,  and 
sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price.  They  were 
^ouni  to  delect  the  frauds  of  the  factor  and  the  ba- 


1  (Demoithtniii,  Do  t  orun.,  950,  551  ;  c.  JV.M  1  .  1211  )— 2. 
rXen.,lIeIl.,  ».,  4,»61  )— 3.  (De  Coron  ,  SM,  3u7,  3!tti.)— I  (LV- 
moub.,  c.  Pikarni.,  01b.— Lyi  urjr.,  c.  Lcocr.,  151,  od.  Sit  fih.)— 5. 
(UarpoCT.,  (.  T.  'Erf^t>rjrr)( /uirup('<ii.)— C.  (l)«ino»th.,c,  Larnt., 
Wl  )— 7.  (Meier,  Atl.  I'r  j.  ,  sT.)— t*.  (  Vul.  Ihe  »}*«  ch  of  LyiiM, 
ur«  raw  ctroirwAwy  — Demoith  c  L>iuu*»od.,  I3tt5.} — 0.  (Ly*., 
M,l««,«i.  Strpb.) 


ker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lysias)  they  N»rw 
tunes  suffered  death  fur  their  want  of  vigiiaac* 
The  mode  of  proceeding  agliMt  then  waa  Iqr  lisq 
ytkia  before  the  senate.* 

Notwithstanding  these  careful  proviaiona.  aesi 
cities  ((TiTrtdf  (oi)  frequently  t>ccurred  at  .\lheiu«,  e, 
ther  from  bad  harvests,  the  mmfortunes  of  war,  n 
other  accidental  causes.  The  state  then  madi 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  peop}«  fc; 
iin[H)riirm  large  qiianties  of  corn,  and  selling  it  at  i 
low  price.  I'ublic  granaries  were  kept  in  the  Oct- 
um,  Pompeum,  Long  Porch,  and  naval  atorcboag 
near  the  sea.*  Ztrdwu  were  qqiointed  to  get  ■ 
the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  Demosth^ao 
waa  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that  offict  .*  Pn- 
sons  called  uiroitKrai  received  the  corn,  iriea&ureri 
it  out,  and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantuies* 
Public-spirited  individnds  would  Bometimea  ianpan 
grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell  it  at  a  m<^r- 
ate  price,  or  distnbute  it  gratuitously.*  read 
of  the  Athenian  atate  receiving  presents  of  core 
f roin  ki  ngs  and  princes.  Thus  Leuoon,  Idoig  U  the 
Bosporus,  sent  a  large  present,  for  wbidi  he  hal 
the  honour  of  unlna  (pxempiion  from  customs'dc- 
ties)  conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.* 
Psaixunelicus,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  ia 
Olymp.  83.  4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  118,  3,  Sparta- 
cus,  king  of  Bospoms,  a  few  years  after.  In  later 
times,  that  made  by  the  Rcnnan  .\tticus  is  veS 
known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the  reader  it 
refisnred  to  Bockh,^  where  also  he  vrill  find  the  va- 
rious prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and  oik 
er  details,  copiously  explained.  As  to  the  duty  pay 
able  on  the  uiiportation  «)f  com,  see  Pexieco»t«- 

£tro(  is  strictly  wkuU  flour,  dA^ra  iaritg  /tar, 
irvpoi  wAmI,  Kfuvat  Acficy,  oproc  ttkeml  hrmi,  pUfn 
barley  bread     S»rof,  however,  is  often  applttd  tt 
all  kinds  uf  corn,  and  even,  in  a  larger  sense,  to 
visions  in  general.    (Vxd.  2IT0T  AlKH.) 

in  or  AIKH  {flirw  6imi).  Hiemanriate  poctaa 
{npoi^)  being  intended  as  a  proviaioa  far  the  wife 
allliough  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  by  her  fathe' 
brother,  or  other  natural  guardian  (Kvp<«>c),  tf  any- 
thing happened  to  sever  the  marriage  contnast.  tht 
husband,  or  his  representative,  was  bound  to  repa« 
it ;  or,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  pay  m- 
tcrest  up<ni  il  at  the  rate  of  18  |>cr  cent,  per  aanui: 
{hi'  ivvia  o(k>Aoi(  Tc»oi^pti»).  This  was  the  law  it 
case  of  a  divorce,*  and  abo  when,  after  a  cootrao 
of  marriage,  and  after  payment  of  the  marriaf* 
portion,  the  intended  husband  refused  to  perl^^n:: 
his  engagement.*  Upon  the  death  of  ihe  fiukhaa-i 
without  children,  the  wife  and  her  money 
back  to  the  natural  guardian  but  if  he  died 
ing  children,  slie  had  the  option  of  staying  with 
them  or  going  back  to  her  Kvpio^.  If  she  di-i  iL-? 
latter,  the  children  (or  their  guardian,  if  they  wf 
under  age)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  portion  ta 
the  Kvpior,  or  eighteen  per  cent  intemt  in  the 
mean  time  "  And  if  she  mamed  again,  her  nijHm 
was  bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same  sum  to  ha 
new  husband."  Upon  the  transfer  of  a  wonUB 
from  one  husband  to  another,  which  waa  not  wth 
eommon,  the  wpoi^  waa  tnmtftrred  with  her.**  A 
woman's  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  nwrt 
gage  of  the  husi)and"8  properly  ;  but  whether  th» 
was  so  or  not,  her  guardian,  in  any  of  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  against  the 
party  who  unjustly  witheld  it ;  ^1x17  rrpoucof,  U. 


1.  (Pinner,  Proc.  uad  Klag..  ;i.  149.1    9.  {P>/ux. 
II  ,  «.-D«mo«th.,  c.  Phonii..  918.)— 3.  ilu-  r.-rm  .  316.}— « 
(poll  ,  On.^ni.,  VHi  ,  114.}— 5.  (l>riiio»lh  .r  Ph..nii,yi-  >— f>  ,  IV 
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eurer  the  imncipal,  dtxiy  oin/,  for  the  interest, 
nie  interest  was  called  (rfrof  (aliinonj  or  mainte- 
nance), bocaiiso  it  was  the  income  out  of  which 
the  woman  had  to  be  maintained,  al  i^iXdnevai  rpo- 
fai,  fj  iidofitv^  vpoaoSo^  (if  rpofip^  raff  Twcufiv.* 
The  word  alTOf  is  ortrn  used  generally  for  provis- 
1  )ns,  just  as  we  use  the  word  bread.  So  in  the 
Inw,  wliu'li  required  the  son  of  an  t-iKkrjtmc  to 
fluintatn  his  mother  when  he  came  of  age  and  took 
pcwoarion  ofher  iaberitanee,  the  ezprattion  is  rot* 
alTov  fieT(.elv  ry  finrpi*  The  allowance  for  rations 
given  to  soldiers  was  called  ainfpiaiov  *  The  dimj 
airov  was  tried  before  the  archdM  in  tlir  Odeum, 
tlie  saoie  buiiding  in  which  the  corn  granaries  were 
wUdi  mikes  it  not  improbable  that  in  earlier 
tines  the  defendant  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  dam- 
age* in  kindy  that  is,  in  corn  or  some  otiier  sort  of 
provisioiis ;  though  it  was  soon  found  to  be  more 
ooRvenlMit  to  commnte  this  Ibr  a  money  payment. 
This  eaiiM,  like  ttie  &uat  irptuSc,  seems  to  have 
belonged  lo  the  Imitjvot  Ainai,  as  it  was  prosiin)':d 
tliat  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  for  the  means 
ofher  dtf^  snbsistenco.  It  was  ur/^t^TOf,  ibr  the 
damages  were  clearly  iiqaidated,  being  a  mere  mat- 
tw  «f  calculation,  when  the  payment  of  the  mar- 
riage portion  was  proTed  * 

•SITTA  (fft'rra).  According  to  Gesner,  who  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  Turner,  this  is  the  bird  called 
Kuthatch,  namely,  the  Sttta  Europaa.* 

SI'TULA,  dim.  SITELLA  {vipia),  was  probably 
a  bucket  or  pa;l  fur  drawing'  an<l  carrying  water,* 
but  was  more  usually  applied  to  the  vessel  from 
Which  lota  were  drawn:  HuOa^  however,  was 
imrc  eomiTionly  used  in  this  signification.''  It  ap- 
^rs  tlial  the  vessel  was  filled  with  water  (as 
imong  the  Greeks,  whence  the  word  i^pla),  and 
'Jiat  the  lota  (sotIm)  were  made  of  wood  i  and  as, 
ttHMgh  inereaaing  ra  site  bdow,  it  had  a  narrow 
neck,  only  one  lot  could  come  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  saine  time,  when  it  was  shaken  {ntu- 
icm  kuc  tecum  aferlo  cum  aqiUL  et  aortt**).    The  ves- 

«d  need  for  drawing  lota  waa  alao  called  itnia  or 
tvca  aa  well  aa  $ihda  or  ttteOs.* 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  sitella,  since  almost  all  modem  writers  have  sup- 
poaed  tiiat  the  name  of  sitella  or  cista  was  given  in- 
jiflbrentlr  to  the  ballot-box,  into  which  those  who 
foted  in  Uie  oomitia  and  courts  of  justice  cast  their 
tabcUie  ;  but  WunJi  r"  has  proved  that  the  opinion 
of  Manutiua"  is  correct,  who  maintained  that  the 
attella  waa  the  urn  from  whksli  the  namea  of  the 
tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so  that 
each  might  have  its  proper  place  in  voting,  and  that 
the  rista  was  the  t)ox  into  which  the  tabellie  were 
cuX  (ci»t4U  tugragwrutn  in  comitii*^*).  The  form 
of  the  ciata  ia  pieaei  >ed  on  a  oofai  of  the  Caaalan 
gaaa,  figured  by  Spanheim,*'  where  a  man  is  repre- 
aflBted  in  the  art  of  placing  a  tabdla,  marked  with 
the  letter  A  (i.  e.,  absolto)  in  the  cista.  This  cista, 
which  is  repreaented  in  the  annexed  cut,  is 
evidently  inade  of  widcer  or  aimilar  work 
(to  which  Tibullus'*  alludes  in  the  line  "  Ei 
Itms  oecuUit  eontci*  cista  saeru"),  and  there- 
fm  enld  not  poaaihiy  be  naed  hi  the  drawing  of 

i.  (Hwrpn  t.  lirof.— PolllUlf  Onom.,  ti  i  ,  33  — Demorth., 
t.  Aphob.,  »3S>,  h54.J  — 3.  (Dem..  c.  Steph.,  1135.J— 3.  (Bflekh, 
SUukUh  «ler  Ath«a.,  i.,  903.)— 4.  (Sunlai,  s.  v.  'IZi'iioi'.— Pollux, 
Obocu.,  ill..  47  ;  ti..  153;  vm,,  31,  33.— M«-irr,  Alt.  Proc.,  43. 
ttl-«»7.— Plalnrr,  Tr  x:.  unJ  Kl*|f.,  ii.,  2«W.)— 5.  (Ariitot..  H. 
A.,  IX.,  9  — A«lim«,  Append.,  ■.  t.)— fl.  (PUut.,  Amph.,  ii.,  2,  39.) 
T.  (Id..  Cm.,  ii.,  5,  »4.  43  ;  ii  .  6.  7.  Il.-l.iv  ,  nr..  3  ;  ih.,  18.) 
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Prob.,  S.)-V.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.,  14.— Val.  Mu.,        *  4.— VtrR:., 
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lots,  since  we  know  that  the  vessels  used  for  ttiat 
purpose  were  filled  with  water.  Tlie  form  of  the 
sitella  is  also  given  by  Spanhcim,'  from  an- 
other coin  of  the  Cassian  gens.  (See  cut  an-  fr 
nexed.)  This  account  has  been  t^cen  ftom  n'A 
very  excellent  dissertation  by  Wander  on  the  abow^ 
mentioned  work. 

SITTVn.t:.    {Vid.  LiBKR.  p  589  ) 

*S.M.\RAGDUS(<r/M^MY^), the  Emerald.  "The 
ancients,"  says  Sir  John  lull,  **  distinguished  twelve 
kinds  of  emerald,  some  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  stones  of  the  ])rasius  or  jaspei 
kind,  and  others  no  more  than  coloured  crystals 
and  spars  from  copper  mines."  "Asfortbestatnau 
obelidu,  and  pOlarB,**  obaerrea  Dr.  Moore,  •*  formed 
of  emeralds  of  prodigious  size,  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  Pliny,  and  others,  they  were  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  several  more  abundant  minenUa 
that  have  been  already  auggested,  or  else  of  colour- 
ed glass.  Larcber  thinks  the  pillar  of  emerald 
which  Herodotus  saw  in  tlie  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre,  and  which  .shone  at  night,  waa  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  glass,  within  which  lamps  were  placed. 
Theopbraatuahimaelf,  speaking  of  thiii  column,  sug- 
gests that  itmay  he  a  false  emerald ;  for  such,  says 
he,  there  are.  And  aoch  there  are,  even  at  the 
present  day,  which  pass  for  native  stones.  Beck- 
mann  saya  that  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  monastery 
of  Kcichcnaa,  seven  inches  long,  and  weishing  28 
lbs  ,  and  a  large  cup  at  Genoa,  which  is,  however, 
full  of  flaws,  are  given  out  to  be  emerpJoa,  even  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  very  probable  that  our 
emerald  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  die  many 
varieties  of  smaragdi  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Dutens  doubts  if  it  was  known  to  them;  2iid  from 
the  researches  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Ta ver- 
nier. It  appears,  at  least,  that  no  locali^  of  emerald 
is  linown  in  Aaia  or  ita  lafamda."* 

•SMARIS  ((Tftanl^),  a  apedea  of  fiah,  the  ^mu 
Smarts,  L.,  or  Pickerel." 

•SMILAX  (auiAof),  Bindweed.   (Wd.  Mu.) 

SMILE  ie/iO^).   (  VuL  Dolabea.  ) 

*8MnUS  {o/iiptc)  or  SMTRIS  (oftvptc),  the  Em^ 
cry  of  British,  and  Emtril  of  French  mineralogists. 
It  was  lised  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  the  lapi- 
daries of  the  present  day,  in  iiolishing  hard  stonea. 
It  consiata  principally  of  alumina,  with  a  email  pro> 
portion  of  sflex  and  iron.'** 

*SMYRN.\  {oiii'pva).  Myrrh.  "  It  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained,"  says  Adams,  "what  is  the  nature  of 
the  tree  which  prodoeea  the  JfyrrA  of  the  East 
Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  supposed  it  a  spe 
cies  of  Acacia  or  Mimosa.  The  ancients  deseribe 
two  kinds  of  liquid  niyrrli.  under  the  name  of  aTuKnj : 
the  finest  is  that  which  runs  fluid  from  the  tree 
without  cuttfaig;  the  other  waa  a  flnklniynh  taken 
out  of  the  mkbt  of  the  larger  pieoea  of  the  aoUd 
kind."» 

.SOCCUS,  dtm  SO  CCULUS,  wa.i  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Cbbnua,  and 
denoted  a  rapper  or  low  aboe,  which  did  not  Ht 

closely,  and  was  not  fastened  by  any  tie  * 
of  this  description  were  worn,  more  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  together  with  thePALUtrn,  both 
by  men  and  by  women.  But  thaae  appiti|iiiated  to. 
the  female  sex  were  finer  and  more  ornamented* 
{.f'irrus  mn!.rfri.s*),  although  those  worn  by  men 
were  likewise,  m  some  instances,  richly  adorned, 
according  to  tiie  taste  and  means  of  the  weart^r.* 
<,'aligula  wore  po!d  and  pearls  upon  his  slippers.'* 

1.  (I.  c.)  —  3.  lUiil  aJ  Thoo|>hr.,  Do  iTa^.,  c.  447—  Mtwi^t 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  ISO.)— 1.  (AliMot.,  H.  A.,  tiii.,  SO.— Plin  ,  U. 
N.,  xxzii.,  11.) — 4.  (Dionor.,  v.,  166.— Adama,  Appaad..  a  *.>— 
5.  (Tbeoph  r.,  H.     is.,  1.  —  DtoMoi .,  <.,  77, 78.  —  AdwM,  A» 

End.,  a.  v.]  -  «.  (Ud.,  Oric.,  ns.,  M.) -T.  (PUs .  H.  N  .  Is 
,  a.  M.)— 8.  (SmiM.,  Cdit-iM.->Vil«ll.,  t.)— «.  'r^ 
BMch.,  ii.,  S.  ve.)  - 10.  (SMb,  Os  8m.,  U.,  11.  ~  Plii  11.11 
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For  the  TOftWMH  iDenthnted  under  the  utJclea 

Bah  and  Crepida,  the  soccus  was  worn  by  comic 
di  tors,'  and  was  m  this  resj>cct  opj>osed  to  the 
("I'lMi  KMi«  *  Thft  annexed  woodcut  53  taken  from 
«n  ancient  painting  of  a  liutroon  (Mmu*),  who  is 


Jancing  in  loose  yellow  slippers  (luieum  Mceum*) 
lliiswasoneoftlieirnioeteoaiinoncoloiin.*  (FmI. 

SULBA.) 

SOCIITAS.    Soeietss  is  dassed  by  Gahn* 

anionji  ttmso  obligationcs  which  arise  cnn^cnsu 
Wlifn  sovcrai  persons  unite  for  a  common  pur[>osp, 
which  la  legal,  and  <  orilrit)Utc  the  necessary  means, 
such  a  UDion  is  societas,  and  the  persona  are  socii. 
The  eontraet  of  soeietas  might  either  be  made  io 
words,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  jiarties,  or  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parlies  sit'nifu  d  throiich  third  jx-rsons 
A  soi  ii  taa  might  br  ("onncd  citht  r  Ibr  the  sake  of 
gain  to  ariae  from  the  dealings  and  labour  of  the 
aoeii  (fHctAis),  or  not.  Soeietas  for  tlie  purpoee  of 
qucstUB  corresponds  to  the  English  partnership.  A 
soeietas  might  be  formed  which  should  comprise 
ill  the  p:"0{)erly  of  the  socii  {tonttas  mrfnum  hono- 
■urn) ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  the  soeietas  was 
foimed,all  the  property  of  all  the  aocU  immediately 
became  common  {ret  eoianitam  emtimto  eommura' 
eantur).  But  the  soeietas  might  be  limited  to  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  sewn  or  to  a  sin(j;l('  thing, 
as  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  or  to  carry  on 
trade  in  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  place  * 
The  communion  of  propeiur  in  a  aoeietaa  mi^t 
also  be  limited  to  the  use  ofthe  things. 

Eacli  socius  was  hound  to  mntnluito  tounnls 
the  objects  of  the  MK-ietas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  But  it  was  not  nfltiBMUiy  that  all 
the  socii  should  contribute  money :  one  might  sup- 
ply money,  and  another  might  supply  labour  (oprra), 
and  lh<-  ;iro(it  iiiii;ht  hr  divisihlc  t)(  tw(  rn  lliciii,  for 
the  labour  oi  lun  mi^'lit  be  as  valuable  as  the  money 
ofthe  other  In  tiu-  case  of  Roscius  the  actor, 
Fanniua  had  a  slave  Panurgua,  who,  hjr  agreement 
between  Hoeeius  and  Fanniua,  was  made  thdr 

joint  propi  rty  {(ommunis)  Roscius  il  riotl.inL' 
for  his  out-  half  of  the  man.  but  he  uiulcrtuuk  lo  ui- 
struct  him  in  his  art  Appan  ntly  they  became 
partners  in  the  man  in  equal  sliarea,  for  Cicero 
pomplains  of  the  terms  of  die  soeietas  on  the  part 
of  Kt)scius.  whose  instruction  was  worth  much 
nioie  than  the  price  ol  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  his  art.^  The  agreement  between  the  socii 
Du^i  aiao  he,  that  one  aociua  ahould  sustain  no 
kM»  and  should  have  a  share  of  die  gain,  provided 
his  !.Ybour  was  so  valuable  as  to  n uder  it  ecjuitable 
for  him  to  become  a  partner  ou  such  terms,   if  lite 

!.  iHor.,  Ep.  Ml  Ph..  80, 90.)— t.  (Mwt..  r„i.,  S,  13  -PI«., 
Bptu.,  iz.,  7.)— 3.  (Cktull..  Epithal.  Jal.,  10.)  —  4.  iUe  L'Anl- 
aiV«,  Salt.  Tm  at.,  pLiT.)— «.  (iiu  IIS.)      (Cm.,  FroF.  Q«ia> 
Ha  «  >  )-7.  (Ctc,*!^  9.  San.  Ca^  M.) 
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ahant  of  thn  aocii  were  not  fixed  hj  agi< 
they  were  conaidered  to  be  equa  .  One  partti«« 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
liavo  only  one,  if  their  eontributuma  '0  tli.  -oneiaj 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  prop<  rtiona 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  divuuua  ol 
profit,  it  follt.  .vcd  that  the  socii  must  bear  the  losaet 
in  the  same  proportion,  fvach  socius  was  answp* 
able  to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  business ;  he  was  bound  lo  use  diii> 
gentia,  and  was  answerable  Ibr  any  loss  throoflh 
culpa.  The  action  whieh  one  aociua  bad  agausi 
another  in  respeet  of  the  contract  of  partnership 
was  an  actio  dire(  t;i,  and  called  pro  s(x"io  [arhUTum 
pro  Mocw*).  The  action  might  bie  brought  for  aa} 
breach  of  the  agreement  of  partnership,  ibr  an  ao- 
count,  and  Ibr  a  diasohition.  A  partner  mghl 
transfer  his  interest  to  another  person,  but  this 
traiisCer  i!tt!  not  make  that  othiT  i)erson  a  p.irii;' :r. 
fur  eunsenl  of  all  parties  was  e.>-«  iitial  to  a  »m-u  \±a  , 
in  fact,  such  a  transfer  was  a  dissolution  of  tb« 
partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  transliBr 
was  made  might  have  his  action  de  i*'wmwTO^  divi 
dunilo 

Kaeh  mk  ilis  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportion 
to  bis  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  aocu  had  contracted,  if  the  socii  had  com* 
missioned  him  to  make  the  comraet,  or  had  np 
proved  of  the  contract,  or  if  it  was  an  notion  Ul* 
sing  iroiii  a  delict.  Thus,  in  the  caae  of  Roartns 
and  F'aiuuu.s.  tliey  had  severally  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  daima  aa  partners,  and 
yet  Fanniua  still  elahned  the  half  of  what  RosehH 
had  recovered  in  resfx^rt  of  his  share  in  the  (artrn-r 
ship.'  In  all  oilier  ea.^es  the  |»er«)n  who  iiia«!>  the 
contract  could  alone  sue.  All  the  socii  ev.uM  Itt 
sued  if  they  had  ail  jomed  m  the  contract  with  a 
third  person,  and  each  in  proportion  to  hia  shares 
If  one  socius  contracted  on  behaif  of  aU,  being  conn- 
missioned  to  do  so,  all  were  liable  to  the  full  anumai. 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  s<k  ii  were  in 
no  case  bound  by  hia  contract,  unleaa  Lhe  money 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  atocfc.  In  iaec, 
tlie  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partners,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bouml  independent  ofthe  •  xistence  ol  the  societaa 
Coiidcumatio  in  an  actio  pro  socio  was  someluoet 
attended  with  IxrAMiA. 

A  aocietM  could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
one  of  the  soeil :  any  member  of  the  body  could 
give  nolle*'  of  dissolutUMi  when  he  pleas«^d  (rtttum- 
tiare  societati),  and  theretiure  the  soctelas  was  dis- 
solved {tolvitur).  But  in  the  case  of  a  soeietas  ani> 
niuni  bononun,  if  one  socius  had  been  appointed 
heres,  he  oouM  not,  by  giving  notice  of  disaolutioD, 
defraud  his  copartner.-^  of  their  share  of  the  iK-niii- 
las.  'i'hc  death  of  a  partner  dissolved  the  aocietas. 
and  a  capitis  diminutio  waa  aaid  to  have  the  aame 
effect,  if  the  property  of  miy  one  of  the  socii  was 
sold  either  publico  (bownm  ftihhaUw)  or  privatua, 
tlie  .>^i)i  ietas  was  diss"h ''il  It  was  also  (li.-^-nlTeU 
u  hun  ihc  purpose  for  w  liich  it  was  lormed  waa  ao- 
complished,  or  the  things  in  which  them  wna  naoei 
etas  bad  ceased  to  exist 

If,  on  the  dissoltttion  of  a  partnerahip,  there  «as 
no  profit,  but  a  less  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  bonie. 
as  already  stated,  by  the  socii  in  proportion  to  theu 
share:*  1  f  one  man  contributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  waa  a  loee,  how  wna  the  horn 
borne!  If  the  money  and  the  bboor  were  ron 
sidered  eipiiv  .ilent,  it  would  seem  to  follow  tbst, 
until  the  partr.ership  property  were  exhauj^ted  by 
the  payment  of  the  debts,  there  should  b"  no  p» 
cuniary  contribution  by  the  person  who  s,^pplied 
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tbe  laliov  TUi  priodple  m  a  coniWiBwioe  of 
«1mt  Maft  •tatw,  that  ^  eairital  of  one  and  the 

labour  of  annlhiT  ini^^lit  ho  rnnsidrrcd  rqu.il,  ami 
the  gam  might  be  divided  ;  and  il' there  was  a  iuss, 
the  loss  must  be  divided  in  the  same  pnqMrtion. 

Societatea  were  fonned  for  the  purpose  of  farm- 
ing the  public  rerenuea.'   ( Vid.  Pvblicini.) 

SO  CII  (ai^auxoi).  Ill  llif  e.'irlv  times,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  aUiaaces  with  any  of  the  sur- 
ruimdtng  nations,  these  nations  were  called  Soot.* 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  league,  when  the 
name  Latini,  or  nomen  Latinum,  was  artificially 
applied  to  a  gx  at  miinlirr  of  Italmns,  few  only  of 
whom  were  real  inhnbitants  of  the  old  Latin  towns, 
and  the  majority  of  whom  had  been  made  Latins 
by  the  will  and  the  law  of  Rome,  there  necessarily 
arose  a  diflerenco  between  these  Uttins  and  the 
Socii,  and  the  expression  Socn  nomcn  Lattnum  is 
one  of  the  old  a^ndeta,  instead  of  Sceii  et  nomen 
Uuinum.  The  Italian  allies,  again,  must  be  dtatin- 
goished  from  foreign  allies.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
qteak  hereafter.  The  Italian  allies  consisted,  for 
tbe  most  part,  of  such  nations  as  had  «>ither  been 
conqoered  by  the  Romans,  or  had  come  i»nd«ir  their 
dondnion  by  other  eirenmatanees.  When  audi  na> 
lions  fornifd  ;in  alliance  with  Rome,  they  generally 
relaiiltd  their  own  laws;  or  if  at  first  they  were 
not  allowed  this  iirivilege,  they  afterward  received 
them  back  again.  The  condition  uf  the  Italian  al- 
lies varied,  and  mainly  depended  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  come  under  the  Roman  domin- 
ion ;*  but,  in  reality,  they  were  always  dependant 
upon  Rome.  Is'iebuhr*  considered  that  there  were 
two  BmIii conditions  of  the  Socii,  analogous  or  equal 
to  those  of  the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were 
either  fatkraii  ur  lihfn  {imiHuufx^).  The  former 
were  such  as  had  lormcd  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
vriiich  was  sworn  *o  by  both  parties ;  tbe  latter 
wore  those  people  t.:  whom  the  senate  bad  restored 
their  autonomy  aftei  they  were  conquered,  such  as 
the  Heroican  towns  *  But  the  eoiKhtion  nl  each 
omT these  classes  must  again  have  been  modtlicd  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Tlie  cases  in  whkdi 
Rome  had  an  equal  alliance  with  nations  or  towns 
of  Italy  became  gradually  fewer  in  number :  alli- 
ances uf  this  kind  exi&ted  indeed  for  a  long  time 
with  Tibur,  PrKoeste,  iVaplea,  and  others,'  but 
these  places  were  nevertheteM,  in  reality,  as  de- 
I»endant  as  the  other  Sorii  It  was  only  a  few 
people,  such  as  the  Camertes  and  the  lierucleans, 
that  maintained  ilie  rights  of  their  equal  alliance 
with  lU)me  down  lo  a  very  late  time.*  With  these 
few  ezceptiona,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
So<-ii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Republic  they  had  the  connubmm 
with  Rome,*  but  not  the  suffrage  of  the  Latins. 
It  sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mace> 
doaian  Oneatmue,  that  a  foreign  indtridnal  was 
bonoiircd  by  the  senate  by  being  regi.Mtt  red  among 
the  Italian  Socii  (m  soctorum  formuUim  rejcrre),  and 
in  this  case  the  senate  provided  him  with  a  lioui<.e 
and  lands  in  some  part  of  Ital^.** 

Although  the  ^ies  had  their  own  laws,  the  sen- 
ate, in  ca.sc.s  where  it  appeared  eonducivc  tn  the 
general  welfare,  might  command  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issue,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
senatus  consultuml^  Bacchanalibus."  Many  reg- 
ulations, also,  which  were  part  of  the  Roman  law, 

I.  fCWu,  Ui.,  l«>19C-Dig.  17,  tit.  t^Init..  iii..  Ut. 
€ti « iv ,  tit.  S7.— M flhtenfani^  Doetrias  Pudecuram.— Mack- 
diav,  LalUboch,  &c.  —  Hmm.  Die  Calp«  dM  ROra.  Il«chU.  ». 
mji)~%  CLiv..  ii..33.)-3.  (Id.,  »ni..»;  ix.,a0.)-4.  (Uiii. 
of  RMM,  iii.,  p.  616.)— 3.  (Cic,  c.  Verr..  lii.,  6.1  — 6.  {Li».,  ix.. 
a.)— 7.  (Pdyb..  ri.,  14.— Liv.,  iliii,2.— Cic.  Tr-i  U«lb.,8.)-8. 
jLiv  .  iiTiii..  45.  —  Plut.,  .Mar.,  S&  —  Cic,  Pre  B»ib^  » ;  Pro 
\sch  .  4.)  —0.  (Di'<Our.,  Excerpt-  Mti,  ltt*ii.,t.>->10.  (Lit., 
tUr..  I0.>— II  (Li<r.,  xxxiu.  14  > 


especially  such  as  related  to  usury,  sureties,  w 
and  innumerable  other  things.'  were  introducetf 
anioii|T  the  Socn.  .ind  nominally  received  liy  their, 
voluntarily.*  The  Romans  thus  gradually  united 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introducing  thatf 
own  laws  among  them  ;  but,  as  they  did  not  grant 
to  them  the  same  civic  rights,  the  Socii  ultimately 
demanded  them,  arms  in  their  hand.^s. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Socii  had  ti 
perform  towards  Rome,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones :  they  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troops, 
money,  corn,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenevei 
Rome  demanded  them.*  The  numtn'r  of  troops  re- 
quisite for  completing  or  increaaing  the  Roman  ar« 
mies  was  decreed  every  year  by  the  senate,*  and 
the  consuls  fi.ved  the  amount  which  each  allied  na- 
tion had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  population  ca 
pablc  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  hats,  called  formuia  • 
llie  consul  also  aniointed  the  place  ana  time  at 
which  the  troops  of  the  S(.(  ii,  each  part  under  its 
own  leader,  had  to  meet  hua  and  his  legions.*  The 
infantry  of  the  allies  in  a  consular  army  was  usually 
I  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Romans;  the  cav- 
I  aliy  tras  generally  three  thnes  the  number  of  the 
Romans;'  but  these  numerical  proportions  wen 
not  always  observed.*  'Vhv  consuls  appointed 
twelve  prefects  as  commanders  of  the  S<)cii,  and 
their  power  answered  to  that  of  the  twelve  military 
tribunes  in  the  consular  legkms.*  Hiese  prefects, 
who  were  probably  taken  from  the  allies  themselvi  j.. 
and  not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  tlit 
cavalry,  and  a  fiilh  of  the  infantry  of  tlie  Socii,  who 
formed  a  select  detachment  for  extraordinaiycascs, 
and  who  were  called  the  eztraordintrii.  The  r>- 
iiiaining  body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into  tui. 
parts,  called  the  right  and  left  wing.'*  The  iiitaniry 
of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  hito  cohorts,  an 
the  cavalry  into  turma;.  In  some  cases,  also,  legion 
were  formed  of  the  Socii."  Pay  and  clothing  wer 
g-'ven  to  tlie  allied  troops  by  the  slates  or  towns  to 
I  which  they  belonged,  and  which  appointed  quartstors 
I  or  paymasters  for  this  purpose;**  mit  Rome  furnish- 
ed them  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the  Re- 
public :  the  infantry  received  the  same  as  the  Ro- 
■  man  infantry,  but  the  cavalry  only  received  two 
thirds  of  what  was  given  to  tiie  Roman  cavalry.'* 
I  In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  snd  of  conquered 
j  lands,  they  frequently  received  the  same  share  as 
the  Romans.'*  The  Socii  were  alao  sometimes  sent 
out  as  colonists  with  the  Romans.'*  They  were 
I  never  allowed  to  take  up  artns  of  their  own  accord, 
and  disputes  among  them  were  settled  by  the  sen* 
ate  Not\v;:;,.-,ian(liiig  all  this,  the  Socii  fell  gradu- 
ally under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  aiul  the 
magistrates  of  Rome  ;  and  after  the  year  B.C.  173. 
it  even  became  customary  for  magistrates,  when 
they  travelled  Uirough  Iialy,  to  demand  of  the  au- 
thorities of  .allied  towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to 
provide  them  with  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  them 
w  ith  beasts  of  burden  when  they  continued  thcii 
journey.'*  GelUus"  mentions  a  mimber  of  other 
vexations  which  tite  Roman  magistrates  inflicted 
upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to  t^eek  an> 
redress  against  them.  The  only  w  ay  for  the  alliea 
to  obtain  any  protection  against  such  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, was  to  enter  into  a  kind  uf  dientela  with 


].  (Liv.,  XXIV.,  7.— Caiut,  iii.,  ISl,  ftc — Cic,  Pro  Balb.,  S.) 
— S.  (Cic,  I.  c— Cell.,  xti;  1> ;  zix.,  8.)— 3.  (Lit.,  xxvi.,  N 
stviii.,  45;  xuv~  IS,  Ae.)--A.  (Liv.,  paMtm.)— 6.  (Id.,  sixiv., 
M.— Poly!».,vi..tl,aO.— Liv.,  xxii.,57;  xxvii.,  10.)— «.  (Polyb., 
I.e.— I.iv.,  xxiiT..  SO:  xxzvi.,  S;  xli.,  5.)— 7.  (Polylt.,  iii.,  108; 
vi.,  S6,  30.)— H.  (Polyb.,  ii,,  M ,  iii.,  TJL)— 9.  (Id.,  vi.,  »,  57.)— 
10.  (Puivl'.,  1.  c— Lit.,  xxti  ,  31  ;  x»xv.,3  )— 11.  (Lit.,  zxxvii., 
39.)-12.  (Puljb  ,  vi.,  21.— Cic,  r.  Vrrr  ,  v.,  24.)— 13.  (Polyb., 
Ti.,  3'J. -Cii  ,  Pro  Balb.,  90.)  — 14.  {L»t.,  xi.,  43  ;  xli.,  7,1*; 
xlv.,43  x1m.,4)-i>.  ;Apftaa,OsB^Cir.,L,M.)--IS.  (I<iv.. 
xlu.,  1—17.  (XnS.) 
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•ome  influential  ami  powerful  Rnmfin,  as  the  Sam- 
nites  were  in  the  clientela  of  FabruMUb  Lusciiius,' 
and  the  senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regardt-d  a.s 
the  diief  pmector  of  the  Socii.  not  only  recognised 
aoeh  a  relation  of  dientda  between  SoeHanda  Ro> 
man  citizen,  but  even  refrrrcd  to  such  patron??  oases 
for  decision  whicli  otherwise  it  might  have  decided 
itself.*  Socii  who  revolted  against  Rome  were  fre- 
qaently  punished  witb  the  loss  of  their  fteedom,  or 
of  the  honour  of  aerring  in  the  Roman  anniee.* 
Such  punishmenta,  hcmtmr,  taiied  acoordhig  to 
circumstances. 

After  the  civitas  had  been  granted  to  all  the  Ital- 
ians by  the  lex  Julia  De  Civitate,  the  relation  of 
ihe  Italian  Socii  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome  Had 
long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Socii  to 
foreign  nations  also  wluoli  were  alhed  with  Rome, 
though  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  case  differ- 
ed from  that  of  the  Socii  Italici.  LiT^  distinguish- 
es two  principal  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  na- 
tions ;  1 .  Fixdus  iTi/iium,  such  as  might  be  com  liuiod 
either  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had  gained 
a  decisive  rictory,  or  with  a  nation  with  which 
Rome  had  never  f)een  at  war ;  2.  a  fadut  iniquum, 
when  a  foreign  nation  conquered  by  the  Romans 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  dny  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  conquerors.  In  the  latter  case  the 
nrajgn  nation  was  to  some  extent  subject  to  Rome, 
and  obliged  to  comply  witli  anything  that  Rome 
might  demand.  But  all  foreign  .Soeii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  an  unequal  alliance,  were  obli^^rd 
to  send  subsidies  in  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
liiem :  these  troope,  however,  did  not,  like  thoee  of 
the  Italian  Socii.  serve  in  the  line,  hut  were  em- 
ployed as  light-armed  soldiers,  and  were  called  mil- 
Ue$  Mtxiliares,  auxiliarit,  auxUia,  or  sometimes  aiix- 
■Ks  edema.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  all 
the  Roman  allies,  whether  they  were  nations  or 
kings,  sank  down  to  the  condition  of  mere  subjects 
or  vassals  of  Rome,  whose  freedom  and  iudepend- 
enoe  eonaialed  in  nothing  but  n  name.*  (Gompaie 

80'GIO,  PRO.  ACTIO.  {VU.  Socivtas.) 

SO'CIUS.    (Vjd.  S0CIETA8.) 

SOD-VLES  AUGUST A'LES.    {Vtd.  Awoosta- 

LES.) 

SODALITIUM.   ( Kuf.  Anbitus.) 

SOLA'RIUM.  ( Vid.  Horolooium,  p.  509 ;  Hovsk, 
Roman,  p.  51S  ) 

SCLEA  was  the  simplest  Kind  of  sandal  {vid. 
Sandaliom),  consisting  of  a  sole  with  little  more  to 
fiisten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep.^ 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  wood/  and  worn  by  rus- 
tics {KaXoTTtdiXa*),  resembhng  probably  the  wooden 
sandals  which  now  form  part  of  the  dresa  of  the 
Oaimchins.  The  solca,  as  wum  by  the  upper  class- 
es, was  adapted  chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house, 
SO  that  when  a  man  went  out  to  dinner  he  walked 
in  shoes  (vid.  CAucKr^j.  taking  with  him  slippers  {vtd. 
Soccui)  or  soleae,  which  he  put  on  when  he  cater- 
ed the  house.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were 
taken  away  by  a  servant'*  (see  woodcut,  p  276); 
consequently,  when  dinner  was  over,  it  was  neces- 
sar)'  to  call  lor  them."  But,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  roads  or  of  tho  weather,  the  shoes  or  boots 
were  again  put  on  in  order  to  retam  home,  the  soIob 
'>eing  earricd,  as  before,  under  the  arm  '*  ^^^len 
circumstances  were  favourable,  this  change  of  the 


I.  (V«l.  .Max.,  IV.,  3,  t  6.)— 3.  (Diony*..  n.,  II.— Lir.,  u.,  20. 
—  Cic,  ProSull.,  ai.)  — 3.  (UmII.,  1.  c— Appian,  De  Bell.  Han- 
mo.,  61.— Stinb.,  p.  3S5;  vi.,  p  3*»9.— Ffntua,  i.  v.  Bnitiaui.) 
—4.  (ixsiTH^7>— ^ii>P<u*  uxY.,40.)— S.  (Polyb.,  ii.,  33  — Lit., 
ni(M«  fte.;  uii., S3;  sivn.,  37;  xxxv.,  11  ;  xln.,  39,  S3.)— 
4  (Walter,  Oeach.  d.ROm.  RtektM,  p.  193,  dec.)— 7.  (GeU.,  iii., 
t4  ;  31.)  -8.  (Wd.,  Orif.,  lix.,  83.)  -9.  (Theocr.,  xxr., 
103,  103.)  —  10.  (Plaut.,  True,  ii.,  4,  16.  —  Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  ii., 
•IS.— Mart  ,  »iu..  ».  M.)— 11.  (Plaui..  Truj.,  »  ,  4,  IS  ;  Mmi., 
N  1, 37  —Hor,,  8M  tin    77.}-ia.  (Uor^  Rp     L,  IS, 


shoes  for  slippers  or  solee  was  nol  eonsideiedM 
ces.s.ii  y,  the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets  ■ 

Soka  hgnea,  soles  or  shoes  of  woo<l,  w«»re  pel 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  eithsi 
for  the  purpose  of  tortane,  or  peihapa  meraljrto  ia 
dicate  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  or  to  preVBHills 
escaj'C.'  In  domestic  life,  the  sand.il,  eommoBlT 
worn  by  females,  was  often  used  to  ehastise  a  bto. 
band,  and  to  bring  him  into  subjection*  («o/m 
gdktre  rubra,*  ttamahef^. 

Iron  shoes  [xftha  ftrrea)  were  jBt  on  the  feet  oi 
mules  /  but  instead  of  this,  Nero  had  his  mules  shod 
with  silver,'  and  lua  empreaa  Poppmn  Imv 
gold.* 

•SOliEA,  II.  [flovyXuamK  or  -i;),  the  Flau 
Solca,  L.,  or  Sole.  "The  Unsuiaca  of  Kestus  and 
Varro  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  S<>itv  By  a 
play  on  the  word,ititeailed  owdaXov  in  tht^  curisna 
parody  of  Matron  preserved  by  Atheueiia."* 

*SOLEN  (<TuX)?v),  "  the  name  of  a  testaeeoosfA 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Xenocrate^a,  and 
Pliny,  and  called  also  a*Xof,  6vv^,  and  6<jvai  Ac- 
cording to  Rondelet,  they  arc  called  CajK  Iom^  by 
the  Italians,  Coutraux  by  the  French,  and  Fim* 
by  the  English.  Belon,  howerer,  gives  tbero  the 
name  of  Piloio,  and  Gesner  of  Baei$h  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  animal  they  point  u>  Bat 
is  there  any  reason  to  doobt  that  the  au^v  of  Ike 
Greeks  belonged  to  the  gem»  Stim  of  modem  att> 
uralists!"'* 

SO  LIDUS.    (Vid.  Avuvn,  p.  129  ) 

SOUTAURI'LIA.    {Vid.  SACsmcii/a,  p.  846 
LosTBATio,  p.  6M;  and  woodeot  on  p.  887.) 

SO'LIU.M    {Vid  Bktu*,  p  14«.) 

SOPHRONISTiE.    (Vtd.  Gymkasipm,  p.  483.) 

*soRBn.M,  the  Ihlit  of  the  Sorb  or  Ocfviea.lwn 
(Vid.  OoA.) 

•80REX.   (F«l.  Mvs.: 

SOROI  {oopot)    ( Vid.  Fvjiat,  p  4.'i6  ) 

SORTES,  I/its.  It  was  a  frequent  practve 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  aaceitaia 
a  knowledge  of  future  eveota  b^  drawing  lots  (/mr- 
u$):  in  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  tempiea  Uievrtl 
of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as  at  Pj» 
neste,  Ca:re,  dee.  {Vtd.  0»acx.lv»,  p.  093) 
specting  the  meaning  of  Soct,  see  Cicero." 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  little  tablets  ot 
counters  of  wood  or  other  materials,  and  were  com 
monly  thrown  into  a  sitella  or  urn  filled  with  water 
as  is  explained  under  Sitklla.  The  lota  were  some- 
times thrown  like  dice.'*  The  name  of  eortes  was 
in  fact  given  to  anything  used  to  determine  cbao- 
ces,"  and  was  also  applied  to  any  verbal  response  ot 
an  oracle.'*  Various  things  were  w  ritten  upon  ilir 
lots  according  to  circumstances,  as,  for  insUnce,  the 
namea  of  the  persons  using  them,  dto. :  H  scwna  to 
have  been  a  favourite  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  verses  of  illustrious  pt>ets  upon  little  tab- 
lets, and  to  draw  them  out  of  the  urn  like  other  lota, 
the  verses  which  a  person  thus  obtained  being  aa^ 
poaed  to  be  applicable  to  hHn  t  benoe  we  rend  ef 
sortes  Virgitiaiur,  iVr  '*  It  was  also  the  practice  to 
consult  the  poets  m  the  same  way  as  the  .Moham- 
medans do  the  Koran  and  Hafiz,  and  many  Chve- 
tians  the  Bible,  namely,  by  opening  the  book  at  ca^ 
dom,  and  applying  the  first  passage  that  atinefc  tki 
eye  to  a  person's  own  immediate  circumstance*.'* 
This  practice  was  very  common  among  the  early 


1.  (Mart.,  111  .  68.)— 8.  (Cir  .  Invent  ,  ii  ,  50  ,  a<l  Herraa^ 
13.)  — 3.  {Meuiamlfr,  p.  08,  ISR,  ci.  M»ini>ke  )— 4.  (Ptri  . 
169  )— 5.  (T*r..  Eunuch.,  r.,  6,  4  — Jut.,  ti.,  5I«.)— «.  (Calall., 
xrii..  26.)— 7.  (Supt.in.,  Nero.  30.)— 8.  (Plin  ,  H.  N.,  nxni.,  II, 
t.  49.)  —  9.  (.£!.,  N.  A.,  zi.,  SS.  —  Athen.,  it.,  3.  —  AdUM,  Ap- 
pend., 1.  V.  Be»yWw«.)— 10.  (Adamt,  ApuMd.,    t.>— IL  (Ot 
bi*.,  it.,  41.) —  It.  (Saet.,  Tib.,  14.)  — IS.  (Cmmmm  pie,Os 
Div.,  I.,  34.)-14.  (U.ik,  !^M^Via~.«».,lv..  Ml^«r.»-- 
15.  (Umpnd..Al«bSv'  M^-^sitij&dr,  ^-IC  fUi  1 
iVn«.J 
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Christiun.  who  autMtitoMdllM  BMsni  the  Psalter 

lor  Homer  and  Virgil :  many  oounoita  repeatedly 
coodemned  these  »ortu  MMetomm,  as  they  were 
called.'  The  sibylliue  booka  were  probably  also 
consulted  io  Uxis  way.  {Vid.  StsrLum  Ltss.  ) 
Those  who  foretold  Aitmeveota  by  lots  wen  ealled 
ttrtiUgi* 

Till;  »orU»  etmvtm^e$  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
which  wcr!  v)!d  at  t  ntertainments,  and,  upon  being 
opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  porcbaser  to  things 
jTvery  unequal  value :  thqr  woe^  tiMnlbn.  ■  kind 
of  lottery.* 

•SPAROAN'ION  (arrapyuviov).  "  It  is  clearly," 
nys  Adams.  "  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  Burr- 
niiti  the  Sftargnmm  ranuuum  according  to  Mat- 
thMos,  or  the  Hmptax  aeeording  to  Sprenget.*** 

•SPARTUM  (ffTo/jrov,  anupTiov,  or  aTTupr^)  or 
SPARTUS  iarupro^),  a  shrub,  a  species  of  brcx>m, 
out  of  the  young  branches  and  bark  of  which  ro()6!i 
aad  neta  were  made,  and  the  aeeds  of  wliieb  were 
naad  medioinally;  the  S^arfi—  /iiwrwisi  or  Meop«r 
fi«m."» 

SPARUS    ( V,d  Habta.  p.  489.) 
SPECCLA'lUA.    {Vid.  HousK.  Roman,  p.  62.1.) 
SPECULA'iUS  LAPIS.    (Kid.  Hoosa,  Ronam, 
p.  621  ) 

SPE<  Ill-A'TORES  or  EXPLOR.VTO'RES  were 
scouts  or  spies  sent  before  an  army  to  reconnoitre 
tho  ground  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my.* Festus^  makes  a  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  usage  of 
the  ancient  writers.  As  these  speculatores  were 
naturally  actite  men,  they  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperofs  to  convey  letteia,  news,  dec.* 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  body  of  troops 
called  speculatt)res,  wlio  lormed  part  of  the  pra-io- 
rian  cohorts,  and  had  the  especial  care  of  the  oiupcr- 
or's  person.*  They  appear  to  have  been  so  called 
from  their  doty  of  waUdiinf  over  the  emperar*s 

*a<V>ty 

t>PK  CL  LUjM  {KaroiTTpov,  laoirrpov,  kvo-xrpov),  a 
llirror,  a  Looking-glass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
very  high  antiqtiiiy,"  but  tb^  are  not  mentioned  by 
Htamer.  even  when  be  deeeribea  io  so  ciicnmstatfial 

a  manner  the  toilet  of  Juno.  In  the  historical  times 
of  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of,**  and  they 
were  probably  known  in  Greece  kHif  befbiBb  •iooe 
every  substance  capable  of  reoeiviof  •  ftiie  polisb 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror.  Thus  ba- 
sins were  cmplovcd  instead  of  mirrors.'*  and  also 
cups,  the  mside  of  which  was  sometimes  so  dispo- 
•ed  tbat  the  image  of  the  person  who  dnnk  flrom 
them  was  seen  multiplied.'* 

The  lookind-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
made  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  cotfiposition  of  tin  and 
copper,  but  afterward  more  frequently  of  silver.'* 
Firay  says  that  silver  mirrora  were  fust  made  by 
Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  hut 
they  are  mentioned  as  early  as  that  of  Plautus.-* 
Under  the  Empire  tin'  im  of  silver  mirrors  ua.s  so 
oommon,  that  they  began  to  be  used  even  by  maid- 
servants they  are  eonslantty  mentioiied  in  the  Di- 
gest when  silver  plate  is  spoken  of*  At  first  they 
were  made  of  the  purest  silver,  hut  metal  nf  an  in- 
ferior (juaiity  was  al'terward  employed. "  I'reijiieril- 

I.  (Otbl/on,  Decline Md  Fall,  c.  xxxTin.,  notfi  51  )— 2.  (Luran, 
ix  ,  581.)— 3.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  75.— L*n>pnd..  lldicwab.,  «.)— 4. 
(D-loacor.,  IT.,  91.— A^anw,  Apptad.,  •.  r.)— 5  (Fe«,  Flora  de 
Virfile.— Oonaenii,  I.Mt.,4Ul  td..!.  v.  £nipro(.>— 0.  (Cm.,  B. 
O..  i..  IS ;  ii.,  11.)— 7.  v.  bBiant.>-a.  (SaM.,  Cal.,  i4.— 
Ite.,  Htat.,  ii.,  7S.)— 0.  (Tao.,  ffial.,  ii.,  II.— StMt.,  CUttd.,  95. 
— Otbo,  5.)  — 10.  (Cmdu*  Spuheim,  De  Pneat.  et  tJau  Nu* 
aim.,  li.,  p.  SM,  Ae.)— II.  <Jofa,  xzxni.,  18.— £zodaa,  xzxTi;t., 
•.)— IS.  (X«n.,  C]rr.^vii.,  1,  4  S.— Eam>.,  Medea,  1101  ;  Oreat., 
lilt,  Ao.)— 13.  (Aitomid.,  Oneir.,  lii., 30,  p.  S70,  ed.  Reiff.)— 14. 
tPliii.,  11.  N.,  xxmii..  9, 1.  43.— Compare  Vopiac.,  Prob.,  4.)— 15. 
;PJiii.  1.  c  )— Ifl.  (Mrwt.,  I..  3.  111.)— 17.  (PliB.,  H.  N.,  xxiiv., 
17,  •.  48.)— 16.  (33.  tit.  ft,  s.  3  i  SI.  Ut.  S.  a.  Iff  «  &>-ltt  (PI"* , 
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ly,  too,  ttie  polished  silver  piste  was  no  deubt  v#<y 
slight ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  mirror  very  mi «.  h 
depended  ou  the  thickness  ot  the  piate,  since  the  .'e< 
flection  was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  wa« 
thicker.'  We  find  gold  nurrors  mentioned  once  oi 
twice  by  ancient  writers  ;*  bat  it  Is  not  imposaiMob 
as  Beckmann  has  remarked,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refers  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  wc  f<|>eak  of  a  gold  wateh*  thOQ^ 
the  cases  only  may  be  oi  that  mMd. 

JeeidBe  metals,  the  aneieBta  also  fbnned  atonea 
into  mirrors ;  but  these  are  mentioned  so  f^ldom 
that  we  may  conclude  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use.  Pliny*  mentions  the  ob- 
sidian stone,  or,  as  ii  is  now  called,  the  loelaDd 
ic  agate,  as  partbmlarly  soitaMe  for  this  porpoae. 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a  pallery  lined  with 
pfiengtus,  which,  by  its  reflection,  showed  every- 
thing tbat  was  done  behind  bis  baek,*  by  whieli 
Beckmann  nnderstanda  n  oakaueous  or  gypeeopi 
spar  or  ealenile,  whidi  is  mdeed  eapable  of  reflect 
ing  an  tanife;  but  wo  cannot  therefore  conclude 
that  the  ancients  formed  mirrors  of  it.  Mirrora 
were  also  made  of  rubies,  according  to  Pliny,*  who 
refers  to  Theophrastus  for  his  authority ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus,* and  this  stone  is  never  found  now  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  it  to  be  made  into  a  minor. 
The  emerald,  it  appears,  also  served  Nero  for  t 
mirror.* 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  mirrors 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  gla.ss  plate  cover- 
ed at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They 
were  manoftotaied  aa  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at 
the  celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon.'bnt  they  must 
have  been  inferior  to  those  of  nieial.  since  the} 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  are  never  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  among  costly  pieces  of 
famitore,  whereas  metal  mirrors  frequently  ara 
Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  another  passage,* 
where  he  speaks  of  gold  bemg  applied  tiehtnd  a 
mirror,  which  we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that 
Pliny  waa  acquainted  with  glaaa  mirrors. 

Of  mirrora  made  of  a  mtzttire  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manufactured  at  Brund  is  111111'*  This 
mixture  produces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre- 
served witfi  great  care,  soon  beeemea  so  dim  thai 
it  cannot  be  used  untU  it  has  been  previously  clean- 
ed and  polished.  For  thia  reason,  a  sponge  with 
pounded  pumice-stone  was  feoenliy  fastened  to 
the  ancient  nurroca." 


1.  (Timv.,  vii.,  S,  p.  a04,  ed.  Bip.)-  9.  (Earip ,  Hec  , 
8«B«c.,  Quasi.  Nat.,  i..  1"  — .*:iian,  V.  H..  xii..  5^  )— 3.  fixx^i., 
SO,  ».  e7.)— 4.  (Supt..  Di.m,,  14.)— 5.  (xxitu.,  7,  i.  25.)— fl.  (Da 
Lapid.,  «1.)  — 7.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xiini..  5.  ■  1(1  —  Uid  .  Ori« 
iTi,,7.)— «.  (Plin.,H.  N.,ixiTi.,  ae.  i.         9.  nxiii.,  9, 
-10.  (Id.  ib.,  L  c :  nui*.,  17,  t,  48.J— 11.  (Plat.,  Tiob,  p  7t.  r 
<— Toaiss  sd  CsMlL,    V7  ) 
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Lookinii-Klasscs  were  general!/  small,  and 
la  oouid  be  carried  ia  the  band.   Moat  of  those 
twhien  ate  iireiarved  in  vox  moMiima  an  of  this 

kind;  they  usdally  have  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape  Tlieir  gi  atral  li>riu  is  sl)own 
in  the  preceding  woodcui.' 

Instead  of  Uieir  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  hung 
againat  ine  wall,  or  to  atand  upon  tiM  tabto  imr, 
they  were  generally  held  by  female  slavea  before 
thei;  mislressea  when  dressing,*  which  office  was 
also  performed  sometimes  by  the  lover,  when  ad- 
mittMl  to  the  toUat  of  hia  mistieaa.*  On  ancient 
vases  m  aomethnes  find  Amale  davaa  roproeented 
holding  up  mirrors  to  their  mistresses.* 

Looking-glasses,  however,  were  also  made  of  the 
length  of  a  person's  body  (»peeu(a  totu  paria  car- 
ponkua*),  of  which  itind  the  minor  of  Demoatheoea 
must  have  been.*  They  were  fastened  to  the  vraOa 
sometimes  (tpeculum  paricli  a^ixum''),  though  not 
generally.  Suetonius,  m  his  life  of  Horace,  speaks 
of  an  apartment  belonging  to  that  poet  which  was 
\inp<i  with  mirrors  (svtcukUum  eubicidum),  which 
expression,  however,  Lessing  considers  as  contra- 
ry to  the  Latin  idiom,  and  therefore  regards  the 
whole  passage  as  a  forgery.  That  there  were, 
however,  rooms  ornamented  in  this  way,  ia  prbba- 
ble  from  Claudian's  description  of  the  chamber  of 
Venus,  which  was  covered  over  with  mirrors,  so 
that  whichever  way  her  eyes  turned  she  could  see 
her  own  image.*  We  frequently  find  the  mirror 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Venos,*  bat  Mhierva 
was  suppose'-,  to  make  no  use  of  it.'* 

SPEIRON  .cireipov).    ( Vtd.  Paludm,  p.  720.) 

■SPILERISIS  {afaipietf).  {VU.  OmwAsira,  p. 
483.) 

SPH£RISTB11IUM.  (VU.  Baim,  p.  153; 
OrMNisioii,  p.  483  ) 

•SPH.\CELO.S  (ff^/cfXof),  the  SiIms  kortensia, 
ar  common  Sage  " 

»SPHCNDAMNOS  {a^evda/tvocU  a  apeeies  of 
Maple.  Sprengel  hesitates  between  the  Aetr  Pam- 
4o-p',ii,inus  ami  the  Ciciicum;  Stackhousc  between 
the  former  ami  llie  A  campcslnt.  The  yAtivu^  and 
Qiyia  are  varieties  or  svnonvmes  of  it.'* 

SPHKNI)()Ni:  i\i:  (ai^evdoi'^rai).    (Vid.  Fonda.) 

•SP11E.\  i  a  term  applied  to  the  Ye*fa  vui- 

smarts,  or  euiiiiiion  Wa»p,  but  sometiflMa  niaa|l|llied 
to  the  Vcspa  crairo,  or  Hornet." 

SPHRAGIS  (o^rt'r).   {Vid.  Rmos.  p.  889.) 

•SPH  YR.E.N.V  {otpvpniva).  a  species  of  fish 
somowhul  larger  th.in  the  pike,  and  found  only  m 
the  Mediterranean.  "  It  is  tlio  Esox  5pAyr«na,  L., 
or  Sp^ana,  Lacepgde.  In  itaUan,  Lasso  aiornw; 
in  French.  8pei.  The  Kiorpa  of  AthenKos  is  the 
same  as  the  rrfvomva.  Oppian  mentions  two  spe 
cies,  the  lormcr  ot  which  is  the  one  just  described. 
Rondelet  caUa  the  other  a/hfrmta  pmrwa  t  in  Fnneh, 
IfoBlm.*"* 

8PHYRELAT0N  (ff^W'^arov)  (FiiBiOKis, 

p.  177.) 

SPICULUM.    {V,d.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

•SPINA  (o«ovfti),  the  Thorn.    ( Vid.  Acaxtha.) 


I.  (Caylus,  Recoeil  d'Aat.,  toI.  t.,  pi.  62.)— 3.  (Propdrt.,  ir., 
*,  75,  7«.»— J.  (thrid,  Ar.  Am.,  li..  «I(J.)— «.  (Titchbcm,  Enijrmr. 
flmn  Abc.  Vaau.  i.,  pi.  10.)— 5.  (S*n«:..  yu«r«t.  Nat.,  i.,  17.)— 
ft.  (<t«int.,  Itikt.  Orat.,  xi  .  3,  «  66.)— 7.  (Uis.  »4,  lit.  %,  ■.  10,  «  8. 
.-VftrST..  II..  0  (9),  p.  380,  mL  Bip.)— 8.  (Hirmn.  in  Nopt.  Uo- 
BiV.rt  Miu  ,  100,  ^tc.)— 9.  (Athan.,  >v.,  p.  687,  c.)— 10.  (CaUim.. 
QfflUi.  in  Lmet.  PalUd.,  17. — 8aaiilMiiB,  Obaarr.  in  Cilliw** 
sU  HTvmam  ia  LAvaeram  ralladii,  p.  M7.  Ultra.]..  1097.— M#- 
DBrd,  KechercliM  tar  Ira  Miroin  Anrieni  in  rHirtoira  de 
PAcad^mie  de«  liucr,  xxiii.,  p.  HU  — (^ayluf.  Recueil  d'Anti- 
fditt*,  ill  ,  p  331  ;  p.  173. — Ueckmanii,  Hiitory  of  Invr-n- 
tiuw,  vol.  III.,  p.  Ifti,  trand. — Battis;i>r,  8at>ina,  i,,  p.  133,  153  , 
li.,  p.  14.^,  — Gnpcbiaehen  Vaxnurrmahlden,  iii.,  p.  46. — 
Rwker,  r;  illn..  i  ,  p.  97;  ii.,  p.  111.)— II.  (Thcophr.,  H.  P..  ri., 
I.)  12.  (TliPOfihr.,  II.  P.,  Ill  .  3;  v.,  3.— Adam*.  Append.,  ».  v.) 
—  13  (AiUmm,  Append  ,  ».  ».)  —  14.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  u  .  2.  — 
.«liau,  t*.  A.,  I.,  33.— Plm.,H.N.,ssxii..  II.— Ailams,  Append., 
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SPINTER  or  8PINTHER.  tVU.  Aaauks,  >  ' 
96 ) 

SPIRA,  dnn.  SPIRULA,*  the  base  of  a  eolMNL 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  o# 
Greek  architecture  {vid  Coll  m.va),  hut  was  ai«r<ya 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Cunnthian,  as  well  as  ia 
ttie  Attic  {vtd.  AmcuKOKs),  which  may  be  refantaa 
aa  a  variety  of  the  Ionic.  The  tem  oeema  fi» 
quently  in  Vitruvius*  and  in  Pliny.*  They  aduplel 
it  from  the  writings  uf  Greek  architects,  whoes 
works  have  perished.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Greek  tena 
oir^pa,  which  was  applied  to  this  member  otmtt^ 
nmn,*  probably  on  aoeomrt  of  ita  resemblance  to  a 
coil  of  rope.  In  ancient  Greek  in.scriptions,  oittlfn 
denotes  the  base  both  of  Ionic  and  Conritbian  (Hi- 
lars, being  appli^  to  those  of  the  temples  of  .M  iuer- 
va  PnUaa  at  Athens,*  and  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda.* 

In  the  Toaean  and  the  Roman  Doric  the  bear 
consisted  of  a  single  tonis,^  sometimes  surmounted 
by  an  astragal.  In  the  Ionic  and  Attic  it  coounoa- 
ly  consisted  of  two  tori  (tonu  rasmor  and  tanu  »- 
ferior)  divided  by  a  acoHa  (rpo^tAof),  and  in  the 
Corinthiaa  of  two  tori  divided  by  two  scotiae.  Tbe 
uplKjr  torus  wa.i  often  fluted  (^aM«r6f),  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  astragal  {nd.  Astkaoalus)*  as  ia 
the  left>hand  figure  of  the  annexed  woodcot,  wMeh 
shows  the  form  of  the  base  in  the  Ionic  or  .\ttK! 
temple  of  Paiinps  on  the  IHssus.  The  right-hand 
figure  in  the  same  \vtK)i!ciit  shows  the  correspood- 
ing  part  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Poiias  at  Athena. 
In  thia  the  opper  toraa  ia  wronght  with  a  platted 
ornament,  perhaps  designed  to  represent  rope  or 
cable.   In  these  two  temples  the  apira  "ests,  not 


upon  a  plinth  (phnthut,  xXiV'^oc).  but  on  a  p<»i?iiiin. 
In  Ionic  butldmgs  of  a  later  date  tt  rests  un  a  i>quari< 
plinth,  comapMMling  ia  iia  duneoaioQa  witlt  the 

ASAOtfS. 

SPITHAME  {(rridafui).     VU.  Pas,  p.  763  ) 

*SPIZ.\  (ffr(C'i).  a  species  of  bird,  "generallj 
held  to  bo  the  Chaffinch,  in  which  Rennie  has  given 
the  adeatiie  name  of  FnnfriUa  Sptza,  instead  at 
the  niaooiiNr  given  to  it  by  LinnKua,  naaidy,  Fnm- 
emteb*.  I  cannot  hdp  thinking  it  doabdhi, 
however,  wlu-lher  the  arri^a  of  .'vristotle  be  the 
chafhnch,  seeing  he  comparer;  the  missel-lhnuh  to 
the  (Tn-fCo,  and  it  is  well  Ivnuwti  that  the  fuiiuei  is 
much  larger  than  tbe  chaffinch."* 

•SPODIAS  {oiro6ia()  According  to  Sprcn/ti. 
the  Prunu*  tiut/i/io,  or  Bullace-lree  * 

SPO'LIA.  Four  words  are  comnionly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war,  Fmda.  Mttmubim,  1^ 
uvia,  Spolia.  Of  these,  prada  bears  the  most  com- 
prehensive meaning,  being  used  for  plunder  of  every 
description.  ( Kirf  Postliminmcm  )  M.int/bta  yx'oaid 
seem  strictly  to  signify  that  portion  of  the  spoil 
which  fen  to  the  share  of  the  eomftaiider^in^hieC** 


1.  fSrrv.  Ill  Viri(  ,  SI7.)— 2  <iii..  3.  li    4.  t  I,  S  ;  > 

6  >  4    IV. .  1,^7;  v.,  9,  4  4.  <mI.  Srhncidcr  >  —  3  '  I!,  N  . 
5,  «  4  ;  23.  ».  SC.)— 4.  iP..Uux.  Om.m  ,  tii  .  lai    -^     r  O. 
.Mul!»'r,  Miiirrvtv  Pulijm  S.u  rm.  p.  35,  50.— BiVckh.  ("orp  Ia«rr 
Or.,  1  .  Sr.l-'isfi  )— ft  (»■  Fillowi,  Eicur».  tn  Awa  Minor,  p  W% 
331. J— 7.  (Fc»tu»,  «-  ».  S|iir».)— 8.  (Ari«t<n.,  H.  A  ,  rm..  i  - 
Adaiiii,  Append.,  1.  y.)— 9.  iThi-'ptit  .  in.,  6. — Adun*.  Append 
a.  V.)— 10.  (Cio.c.  Rail.,  ii.,  20  i  <  Verr.,  11.,  i.,  M,  Mil  ^ 
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'I  V  proceeds  of  which  were  frequently  applied  o 
ibe  erection  of  some  public  building.'  Aulus  Gtl- 
liui,*  indeed,  endeavoan  to  iirore  that  we  nraet  un- 

dcntand  by  manubicr  the  money  which  the  quaestor 
reotbted  from  the  sale  of  those  objects  which  con- 
stituted praeda ;  but  the  following  passage,  adduced 
by  bimaielf  in  a  garbled  form  (for  be  omits  the 
words  printed  invoinan),  when  quoted  fairly,  is  suf- 
ficient to  confute  his  views  :  "Aurum,  arccntum,  ex 
ffttdoy  ex  maJuUnu,  ex  coronario,  ad  quosciinque  per- 
9tmt."*  The  Wm.  Exuvut  indicates  anything  strip- 
ped from  the  peraoa  of  a  foe^  while  SfolUt  properly 
speaking,  ought  to  be  oonfinol  to  armour  and  weap- 
ons, although  both  words  are  applied  loosely  to  tro- 
phies, such  as  chariots,  standsjrds,  beaks  of  sbipa, 
and  the  like,  whieh  might  be  preserved  and  die* 
played  * 

In  the  heroic  ages,  no  victory  was  considered 
conipU'tf:  unless  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
Stripping  tbe  bodies  of  the  slain,  tbe  spoils  thus  ot»> 
tallied  being  viewed  (like  scalps  among  the  North 
American  Indians)  as  the  only  unquestionable  evi- 
<Ience  of  successful  valour  ;  and  we  find  in  Homer, 
that  when  two  champions  came  forward  to  c  ontend 
In  single  combat,  tile  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  arms  oTthe  vanqnished  were  to  be  disposed  of 
formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  compact  between 
tbe  parties.*  Among  the  Homans,  spoils  taken  in 
battle  were  considered  the  most  honouralile  of  all 
disUnctions ;  to  have  twice  stripped  an  enamr,  in 
ancient  times,  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion;* 
and  (luring;  the  second  Punic  war,  Fabius,  when 
hlimg  up  the  numerous  vacancies  in  }he  senate, 
oansed  the  slaughter  at  Canna  and  by  other  dis- 
tltrous  defeats,  after  having  sfle(;ted  such  as  had 
home  some  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  named 
those  next  "qui  spotta  ex  hotte  fixa  dotni  habereni, 
9kt  eivieam  rormtam  ouefUtenl"''  Spoils  collected 
or.  the  batile>field  after  an  engagement,  or  (bond  in 
a  captured  town,  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  triuniplial  arches,  porticoes, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and  somettinea,  in 
the  hour  of  extreme  need,  eerved  to  arm  the  peo- 
ple;* bnt  those  whidi  were  gamed  by  individoa! 
prowess  were  considered  the  undoubted  prop<-rty 
of  tbti  successful  combatant,  and  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  dwelling,''  being 
hung  op  in  the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door- 
posts, or  arranged  in  the  vestibolum,  with  appropri- 
ate lii^-eriptions  "  Tliey  wore  regarded  as  peculiar- 
ly sacred,  so  that,  even  if  the  house  was  sold,  tbe 
new  possessor  was  not  permitted  to  remove  thcni.** 
A  remarkable  in:^tance  of  this  occurred  in  the  "roa- 
trata  domus"  of  Porapey,  which  was  decorated  with 
the  beaks  of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the 
pirates ;  this  house  pasaed  into  the  hands  of  Anto- 
ahis  the  trhmvir,**  and  was  eventnally  inherited 
by  the  Fmfjernr  rfnrdian,  in  whose  time  it  appears 
to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  ornaments."  But 
whUe,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  remove 
spoils,  so  it  was  forbidden  to  repfocc  or  r^mr  them 
when  they  had  fallen  down  or  beoome  decayed 
thnjn!:h  aiic,'*  the  object  of  this  regulation  being, 
doubtless,  to  guard  against  the  frauds  of  false  pre- 
tenders. 

Of  aL  spoils,  the  most  important  were  the  tpoUa 


1.  (Cic,  C.  Vm.,  1.  c— Plin.,  11.  N.,  vii.,  2fi  )-2.  (xia.,  24.)— 
a.  (Cic,  c.  Roll.,  II..  S9.)— 4.  ( Vi^.  l>(r<Jerl«m,  Lai.  Svn  .  vo!. 
kfn  f,  nti  BiiMhnrn,  L«t.  Sjm.,  B.Sfle,<— HafaM^  S/n.  lland- 
 ■    "  7M.)— a.  (Horn.,  II.,  til.,  li,  fto.;  xx.i.,  SM, 


^  .  ,(VaLMu.,ii.,7.4l4.)-7.  (Li*.,  xxiii.,  tS.)-«.(id., 
SSti.,  n :  xxiv..  SI ;  X..  47.— Val.  Max.,  viii.,  0, 1 1.— SiUiu,  x., 

SW.)— «.  (Polrh  ,  T!  ,  39  )— JO  (Li».,  x..  7  ;  xxxriii.,  43.— Cic  , 
Philip|>..  II.,  2».  —  I  ,  .Nert..  3>H.  —  \'<rg..  .f.n.,  ii.,  904  ;  iii., 
Tibiill..  1.  M.  — J>roii«rt.,  lu.,  9.  2C.-Oti(J,  Ar.  Am.,  ii., 
743  — Silio.,  Ti  44(1.)— 11.  /piin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  2.)— 12.  (Cic, 
Pbil.,  1  ch-  li.  (Ckpilo..  Ounlink  3.*— 14.  (Plouicb.  (ivmn. 
~  u,87.l 


opima,  a  tirm  applied  to  those  only  waieh  the  com 
mander-in-chiefof  a  Roman  army  atriroed  in  a  field 
of  battle  from  the  leader  cf  the  foe.*  restns*  gi  vea 

the  same  definition  na  Livy,  l)ut  adil.**,  "  M.  Varrn  ait 
opima  spoiia  etse  {etiam}  n  tnanipularu  miUt  deltaic 
erit  dummodo  dua  hotHuM,"  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion  gener- 
ally received  and  acted  upon.  Thus,  when  M.  Cras- 
sus,  in  the  fifth  consuLsiiip  of  Octaviamis  (IJ  C.  'JO;, 
slew  Deldo,  king  of  the  Bastarna:,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered to  have  gained  spoiia  opima,  because  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  another  am!  Plutarch*  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  Roman  history  up  to  his  own 
lime  afforded  but  three  examples  The  first  were 
said  to  have  been  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  king 
of  the  Cantnenses ;  tbe  second  by  Anins  Cornelias 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Vrientea  ; 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  .Marcellus  from  V  iridoina- 
rus  (or  bpiTofiajiTor,  as  he  is  called  by  PlutarcbX 
Itiog  of  the  GoesatK.  In  all  these  cases,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  institation,  the  spoils  vrere 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  reretnus  The  honours  of  spo- 
iia opima  were  voted  to  Julius  Cxsar  during  his  liftb 
consulship  (B.C.  44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it 
was  not  even  pretended  that  he  had  any  l^itimate 
claim  to  thte  distmetion.*  (The  question  with  i» 
gard  to  the  true  definition  of  spoiia  of' 
ed  with  great  learning  by  Penzonius.') 

SPONDA.    ( Vtd.  Lkctos,  p.  «TS.) 

SPO'NDEO.    (Vid.  Obuoationeb,  p.  672.) 

*SPOND'YLE  or  SPHONDTLE  {airovdvXti  or 
'j6uviKi?.7]),  "  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  The- 
opbrastus,  and  about  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  ofrinion.  Some  suppose  it  the  Grytto- 
talpa  ;  some  the  larva  of  the  Scarahaus  melnlontha , 
and  otliers  a  species  of  lilatta.  Slackhouse  offer 
another  conjecture,  that  it  is  the  JtUus,  L."' 

^SPONI^YLUS  (airuvdvAof),  a  small  species  ol 
oyster,  roeirtioned  by  Oalen  and  Fliny ;  probably 
the  Fridily  Qyster,  a  speeiea  of  the  genus  Sfmijf' 

lus.* 

SPO'NGIA.   {Vid.  Paintino.  p.  704.) 

•II.  SPONGIA  (omyyM),  SponMb  or  Spongta 
ojieinalh.  "The  animal  natnre  oif  the  sponge  is 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  indicated  by  Aristotle.  0/ 
the  three  kinds,  the  fidvo^,  the  -v^vos,  and  Uie  'AxiX- 
Xtiof,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  exactly  the  last  two; 
but  the  first  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be 
the  Spongia  officinalis."  Dr.  Vincent  detives  the 
term  "sponge,"  through  the  rin  (k,  from  the  Arafaie 
tuffangt  (sTuoge,  s'pbunge,  spunge).* 

'SPONSA.  SPONSUS.  (Vtd.  MAaatAon,  Kmum, 
p.  623.) 

SPONS.\'LIA.    (Vii.  Marriage,  Roman,  p  623). 

SPONSOR.    {Vtd.  I.NTERCE89I0,  p.  541.) 

SPO'RTULA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom, 
dients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respeet  for 
their  patron  by  tlironging  his  atrium  at  an  early 
hour,  and  escorting  hini  to  places  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  courtesies,  aome  of  the  number  were  nsoally 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  After  the 
extinction  of  liberty,  the  presence  of  .such  guests, 
who  had  now  lost  all  political  importance,  was  soon 
regaided  as  an  irksome  restraint,  whiter ai  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were  nnwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  pomitous  display  of  a  numerous  body 
of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introduced, 
under  the  Empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when 
he  presented  himself  for  his  morning  visit,  a  oeitaiB 
portion  of  food  aa  a  anhatitote  ana  compenaati«m 
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>r  the  occasional  inviUiUon  t«  a  rrfjular  supper 
^tmn»  recU);  and  this  dole,  being  carried  oA'  in  a 
little  btaket  |»rovided  fur  the  purpose,  raeeived  the 
name  of  »portuJa.  Hence,  also,  it  is  termed  by 
Greek  writers  on  Roman  affairs  de/nvov  ujrd  atrvpi- 
-iof,  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Uie  detRvof  dffo  oiri/jptdof  of  earlier  aothora,  which 
was  a  sort  of  pkmie.*  For  the  sake  of  oonveBienee, 
't  80(m  became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in 
monny,  the  sum  eslalthshed  hy  general  usage  being 
t  hundred  quadrantes.*  Martial,  indeed, often  speaks 
of  tbia  aa  a  shabby  piUanoe(c«a(tMi  mitM  ^uidrtmr 
Mfl*),  wh{eb,  however,  he  did  not  aeorn  himself  to 
accept.*  but,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  fail  to  sneer 
at  an  upstart  who  endeavoured  to  distinguuih  him- 
self i)y  ;i  largess  to  a  greater  ttnoant  oa  his  birth- 
day.* The  donation  in  money,  however,  did  not 
entirely  supersede  the  sportula  given  in  kind ;  for 
we  find  in  Juvenal  a  lively  description  of  a  great 
man'a  vestibule  crowded  with  dependants,  each  at- 
tended by  a  slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to 
»ive  the  viands,  and  keep  them  hot  while  they  were 
larried  home  *  If  the  sketches  of  the  salinsil  are 
not  too  highly  cfiloiiroil,  uc  must  com-Iudo  thai  iii 
ais  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  derived 
their  whme  soaieiraiiee,  and  the  flinda  for  ordmary 
expenditure,  exclusively  from  this  souree,  whih-  even 
the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase  their  in- 
comes by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion of  the  rich  and  vain.'  A  regular  roll  waa 
kept  at  eadi  manaion  of  the  persona,  male  and  fe- 
male, entitled  to  receive  the  allowance ;  the  names 
were  called  over  in  order,  the  individuala  were  re- 
qaired  to  appear  in  person,  and  the  almoner  was 
ever  on  hia  guard  to  frustrate  the  roguery  of  false 
pratenders,*  whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Tertul- 
Btn,*  "  sportulam  furunculus  ruplat."  The  morning, 
a  w-e  have  seen  abovc,^*  was  the  usual  period  for 
hesc  distributions,  hot  they  were  eonetiniea  made 
II.  the  afternoon." 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons,  or- 
dain*'<t  that  a  sportula  should  be  substituted  for  the 
public  banquets  {fubUctt  atiut)  given  to  the  people 
on  certain  high  aolemnitiee ;  but  thia  nnpopniar  reg- 
illation  was  repealed  by  Domitian.'* 

When  the  Kiiijientr  Claudius,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
solved unexpectedly  to  enu  rtain  the  populace  with 
some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  abort  time 
only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  tporiula ;  and  m  flie 
age  of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly 
employed  to  signify  a  gratuity,  gift,  or  emolument 
of  any  deeeription.^* 

(Coo^meadisaeitation  on  the  sportula  by  Butt- 
nann,  in  the  Kriti9e%e  BiWothek  for  \9»\.—Vid. 
also  Becker.  Gallus,  I,  p.  147  ) 

STABULA'RHJS     (  Vtd.  Recbpta  Actio.) 

•STACTE  (ardKTv).    {Vid.  SavsifA.) 

STA'DIUM  (6  arddio^  and  to  ardStov),  1.  A  Greek 
uieasnre  of  length,  and  the  chief  one  used  for  itin- 
erary liist  uHTs  It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
also,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronooucal  measure- 
ments. It  waa  equal  to  MO  Greek  or  tM  Roman 
feet,  or  to  IS.*)  Roman  paoea;  and  the  Roman  mile 
contained  8  stadia  Henee  the  stadium  contained 
600  feet  9  inches  English.  (Vid.  Pes.)  Thia  atand- 
ard  pn^vailed  througboot  Greeoe  under  the  name 
ef  the  Olympic  atadinm,  ao  called  beeanae  it  waa 
the  exact  length  of  the  stadium  or  footrace-course 
at  Olympia.  measured  between  tbo  pillars  at  the 
Iwoextremitieeoftheeoane.  The  net  nae  of  the 

I.  (Atheiu.  VIII.,  o.  17.)— S.  (Jut.,  i.,  ISO.— Mart.,  x.,  70,  75.) 
—3.  (111.,  7.— Coinp«i»  I.,  SO  ;  iii.,  14  ;  i..  74.>— 4.  tx.,  75.)— 5. 
(jl.,3S.)— «.  (Ill,  249.)- -7.  (Jut..  I..  95.)-N  .r.iv  ,  1.  r,)— «.  (c. 
Mairton.,  in.,  16.)— 10.  (Jot.,  i..  I!W.)— II.  (Mart.,  x..  70.)— 12. 
iSuft.,  Nero,  16;  D<iin..  7,— Mart  ,  viii.,  50.)— IS.  (Plm..  Ep, 
14  •  1.,  118.) -14.  (U«rud..  11.,  I4».-PJ«.,  H.  N.,  ii..  n,V 


measure  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  wnti  ttie  tct 
mation  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia.  when  the  Oivm 
pic  games  were  revived  by  Iphitus  (B.C.  fl64  orSM 
This  distance  doubled  formed  the  dtovAoc.  the  irrri 
k6v  was  4  stadia,  and  the  (ViXt^oc  is  differentiT  sts 
ted  at  6,  7,  8.  12,  20,  and  24  stadia. 

It  haa  been  supposed  by  some  authim  that  there 
were  other  atadw  in  nae  m  Greece  heaiden  the  CMya^ 
pic.  The  most  ancient  writers  never  cither  say  oi 
hint  at  such  a  thing  ;  but  when  we  compare  the  dis- 
tances between  places,  as  stated  by  thern  in  stadia, 
with  the  real  distaocea,  tiuyf  are  found  almoat  inva* 
riably  too  great  if  eatimated  hy  the  Olympic  ^^^^f . 
never  too  small  Hence  tlie  conclusion  h.xs  been 
drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used  fur  itinerary  measure- 
ments  a  stade  much  smaller  than  the  Otympie. 
Major  Rennell,  who  anaiyneeaeroal  of  these  sut» 
ments,  gives  S06^  feet  for  the  vahie  of  the  itinerary 
slade  '  It  is,  howevrr.  .srarcely  credible,  that  thf-s* 
authors,  some  of  whutn  expressly  inform  ua  that  tbs 
atade  contained  600  feet,  should  redcon  dietaneee 
by  another  stade  without  giving  any  intimation  ef 
the  fact,  especially  as  they  usually  warn  their  read- 
era  when  tliey  speak  of  measures  diflering  from  the 
common  standard.*  The  real  cause  of  the  exocas 
in  the  itinerary  dietanoea  of  the  Oredm  b  iH|ilBiatid 
by  Ukert  in  a  way  which  seems  decisive  of  the 
question.*  The  most  ancient  mode  of  reckoning 
distances  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  most  other 
nationa,  waa  by  the  number  of  daya  required  to  per* 
form  the  journey.  When  the  atadinm  was  bi  wight 
into  use,  the  distances  were  still  computed  hy  days' 
journeys,  but  transferred  into  stadia  by  reck«)ainf  a 
certain  number  of  stadia  to  a  day's  journey  *  It  is 
evident  that  neailjr  aU  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writen  were  nmjmud,  not  memsmrei. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  computa- 
tion are  obvious ;  and  it  is  equally  obvioua  that,  aaa 
general  rule,  the  resulta  would  be  above  the  tndk 
At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailetl  over  in  a 
day  by  a  gt)od  ship,  in  ko<h1  order,  and  with  a  faff 
wind.  Any  failure  in  these  conditions  (and 
such  there  must  always  have  been)  woaM 
the  number  of  days'  sail,  and  therefore  tlie  calcula- 
ted distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  iSimtlariy  by 
land  a  day's  journey  was  reckoned  equal  to  the 
number  of  stadia  wbicb  a  good  tiaveUer  («»^  ci^ 
vof )  could  perform  in  a  day,  which,  for  obvkias  t» 
sons,  would  generally  exceed  the  space  pas-scfJ  over 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Even  the  lireeka 
themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  ata> 
dia  in  c  day's  joomciy.  Herodotus*  gives  700  stadia 
for  the  voyage  of  a  aailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  nifbL 
Most  commonly  1000  stadia  were  reckoned  as  a  34 
hours'  voyage,  but  under  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ces scarcely  600  were  performed.*  Allowance  muM 
also  be  made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  diA 
ficulties  of  the  navigation,  the  curreota  of  tbe  sen, 
the  skilfuloeaa  of  the  aeamen,  and  other  tmma^ 
stances. 

A  day'a  journey  by  land  waa  reckoned  at  M9er 

180  stadia,*  or  for  an  army  150  stadia  *  And  here 
also  delays  would  often  occur.  The  ancients  them- 
selves differ  widely  in  their  accounts  of  distances^ 
not  only  aa  oompared  with  the  true  didnncee,  hot 
with  one  another,  a  fhet  which  the  theory  of  n  aep* 
arate  itinerary  stade  cannot  account  for.  but  whtcb 
is  a  natural  result  of  their  mode  of  reckoning,  ai 
explained  above. 
The  following  testimonies  are  advaneed  in 

1.  (Grnr.  nf  Hrrod  ,  mm:  «.)  —  >.  (Herod.,  ii.,  ».  17,  Sl^  A>> 
Pliii..  !I.  N..  >i..  30  )— 3.  fG«<w.  der  Gh««h.  tind  RflMr,  L,ft, 
p.  :>€>.  .t  r  — l'.-i~  r  li  e  Art  -er  Gr.  uad  Mtn.  tlie  ElotfrraDRr  M 
l<r»t  riim-n  1- 1  1 1,  i  IT.,  85,  86.)— 5  (Id  ,  it  .W^  <i  \1« 
Trn.  ap-  Ptoimi.,  Gear.,  i- 17.)--7.  (Band.,  iv-  101.— F»Maa« 
*^  tl.-PloL,  L,  9.)~l,  Cimd,.  v„  fMl) 
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ton  at  the  view  of  differeot  •tadia. 
who  U«ed  'n  tbe  time  of  Alennder  SevenN,  after 

speaking  of  the  astronomical  measurements  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  the  stadium 
naed  in  them  we  must  understand  "the  stadium 
which  is  called  Italic,  of  625  feet,  for  there  are  otb- 
en  beaidea  this,  of  different  lengths,  as  the  Olym- 
pic, which  ctHMista  of  600  r<  et,  and  the  Pythian,  of 
1000."'  This  passage  is  evidently  a  complication 
of  blunders.  The  "  Italic  atadtana,"  unknown  else* 
« here,  is  manifestly  tbe  same  as  the  Olympic,  but 
reckoned  in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  626. 
The  "  Olympic,  of  600  feet,"  is  the  same  in  Greek 
feet.  The  value  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is 
deariy  wrong,  fbr  the  Olympic  raoeeourae  waa  tlw 
longest  in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passage  of 
Geiliu3  quoted  below),  and,  besides,  Censonnus  ob- 
viuusly  confounds  the  racecourses  named  stadia 
with  tbe  measure  of  the  aame  name ;  for  it  is  not 
dispoted  that  the  former  were  of  dilibrent  lengths, 
though  the  latter  never  varied. 

Auliij*  Gellius*  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  the  effect 
that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at  Olympia 
with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet  Jong ;  and  that, 
when  afterward  othet  atadla  were  established  in 
Greect"  containing  tlio  sami^  number  of  ftM  t,  these 
were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the  proportion  by 
whieh  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded  that  of  other 
naen.  But  whatever  there  is  of  fact  in  this  story 
ohvioosly  refers  to  the  courses  themselves,  not  the 
measure  ;  for  what  he  sj)oaks  of  is  "  currtculum  tla- 
dtt."  The  statement  that  the  other  stadia,  besides 
the  Olympic,  were  originally  600  feet  hmg,  la  praba- 
bly  a  conjecture  of  Plutarch's. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  Romj  de 
isle  and  (iossciin,  to  prove  ilie  existence  and  to 
determine  the  leogths  of  different  stadia  from  the 
dMhraat  lengtha  aasigned  by  aneteot  writen  to  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  take  these  different  values  as  a  proof 
{among  otheni)  that  the  ancients  did  not  know  the 
real  lei^  of  a  great  circle,  than,  first  assuming  that 
tbejr  had  sneh  knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  refer* 
ring  to  (IifTrrrnt  standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  befon  the 
third  eentoiy  of  the  Christian  era. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  aie  tlwae  of  7  and 
7i  to  the  Roman  mile.* 

The  following  table  of  sup^xised  varieties  of  the 
atadinm  ia  from  Hossey's  Amoou  Weights,  <Scc. : 

fliade  assigned  to  Aristotle's 

raeasnrement  of  the  earth 

surface  

Mean  geographical  atade  com-  > 

poted  by  Major  Remidl  .   . ) 

Olympic  stade  

Stade  of  7i  to  the  Roman  mile 
fitade  of  7  to  the  Roman  mOe . 

S.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Olympic 
footrace- course  was  called  a  ttadtunL,  and  tbe  same 
Mme  was  used  throughout  Greece  wherever  games 
were  celebrated  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
footrace,  bat  the  other  contests  which  were  added 
to  the  gami  .s  from  tiiiif  to  time  (ri<i.  Olympic  Games) 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  stadium,  except  the  horse- 
races, for  which  a  place  was  set  apart,  of  a  similar 
form  with  the  stadium,  but  larger:  thia  waa  oaUed 
the  hippodrome  (IrrTroi'/jo/iOf). 

The  stadium  was  an  obiong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 
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eude  having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  «  its 
baae.   Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  nsinf 

above  one  another  in  steps 

It  was  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  bad  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at  Lao- 
dicea.  Most  commonly,  howovcr,  a  position  waa 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium  was 
formed  on  one  side  by  a  natora!  dope,  on  the  other 
by  a  mound  of  earth  ()7/{-  jt'u/ia),  as  at  Olympia, 
Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.'  Sometimes,  however,  the 
stadium  was  on  level  ground,  and  mound.s  of  earth 
were  cast  op  round  it  to  form  seats,  and  covered 
with  atone  or  marble.  We  have  two  edebrated 
examples  of  this  construction  in  the  FytlJan  stadi- 
um at  Delphi  and  the  i'anathenaic  at  Athens.  The 
former  was  originally  constructed  of  Parnassian 
stone,  and  afterward  coveted  with  Pentelio  martile 
by  Herodea  Attieoa,*  who  adorned  In  tbe  aame  man- 
ner  the  stadium  at  Athens,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally constructed  on  tbe  banks  of  the  lUssus  by  the 
orator  Lycurgus.  The  marble  coverings  wUeb 
took  four  yeara  to  oomplete,  haa  now  diaiviMrad, 
but  the  area  is  still  kn»  with  some  rahia  of  the 
masonry.* 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  tbe 
buildings  of  tbe  gymnasium  {vid.  Gymnasium),  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  snd 
oden,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itself  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  saered  ^jruve  called  .\ltis. 

The  size  of  the  stadium  varied  both  in  length  aud 
breadth.  The  general  length  was,  as  above  stated, 
the  geographic^  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet.  Thia 
was  not,  however,  the  total  length,  but  ordy  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends,  and  it 
was  exclusive  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  area. 

The  aoeonnta  left  by  ancient  writen  of  the  ar 
rangemcnt  of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existing  re 
mains  of  atadia,  we  may  odiaet  the  followhig  par 
tiouhtrs. 

At  one  end  a  atraight  waB  shot  In  the  area,  and 

here  were  the  entrances,  the  starling- place  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  at  the  distance  of  a  atadium  iitom  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  whidi  waa  tiie  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  footrace,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  aradioipdftoi :  the  race  itself  is  called 
OTuitov  and  dp^ioc.  In  the  dtovAof  6p6fio(  the  racen 
turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the  atarting* 
place.  The  starting- place  and  goal  had  various 
names.  The  former  was  called  d<^tai(,  ypofxfi^, 
iairXt]^,  and  ^aXAl^  :  the  latter,  r^pyjo,  fiarrip,  reXof, 
KOfinT^p,  and  vvaaa.  The  term  Tpsi^  b  explained 
as  the  line  along  which  the  racers  were  placed  be> 
fore  starting  ;  ianXri^,  which  means  the  lash  of  a 
whip,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cord  which  waa 
Stretched  in  front  of  the  racers  to  rearaio  their  im- 
patienee,  and  whieh  waa  let  foil  ve-hen  the  aignal 
was  given  to  start ;  the  name  KCfii^r^p  was  applied 
to  the  goal  because  the  runners  in  the  6iav}io{  and 
66Xix<K  turned  round  it  to  eo.nplete  their  course. 
These  terms  are  often  appliea  indifferent^  to  the 
starting- place  and  the  goiu,  probably  beeanae  fne 
starting- place  was  also  the  end  of  all  races  except 
the  simple  oTudim.  The  starting-place  and  goal 
were  each  marked  by  a  square  pillar  (arf/Xai,  niovet 
Kwtottdttt)*  and  half  way  between  these  was  a  third. 
On  the  first  was  inscribed  the  word  Aploreve,  on  the 
second  rrrTtvSe.  and  (in  the  third  Kufi\lov.  The  ioXi- 
xodpofioi  turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillar*  till 
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Uwy  had  completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which 
their  course  consisted  ' 

The  semicircular  cod  of  the  area,  which  was 
«tned  efevdov^,  and  was  not  used  in  the  races, 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  other  athletic  sports. 
This  aftviovn  is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  Ephesian 
and  Mes.sonian  stadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
surrounded  by  16  rows  of  seats.  The  area  of  the 
stadiura  was  aarrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectators, 
which  were  Mpwated  firom  ilbf  a  low  waU  or  po- 
iium. 

Opposite  to  the  goal  on  one  side  of  the  stadium 
were  the  seats  of  the  hellanodice,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  ttadium  (Kptnrr^ 
loodof),  and  on  the  other  side  Win  altar  of  while 
marble,  on  which  the  prieetenea  of  Demeler  Ch»- 
myrie  aat  to  view  the  games  The  area  «M  gen* 
craliy  adorned  with  altars  and  statues. 

Such  was  the  general  form  and  anMganent  of 
the  Greek  atadiiun.  After  the  Roumb  compcat  of 
Greece,  the  form  of  the  stadhiin  was  often  modified 
so  as  to  rc-si  iiit)lf  xhc  amphitheatre, by  making  both 
its  ends  scuucircdar,  and  by  surrounding  it  with 
•eata  supported  by  YKulted  masonry,  as  in  the  Ku- 
man  ampbitheatn.  The  Ephesian  atadiom  atiU  has 
such  sea*«  n>uo4  a  portion  of  tt.  A  snlonlion  of 
this  stm^'um  i«  givea  in  the  Allowing  woodeut, 
copied  fr^  A/kuae. 

— I 


A  ■»  the  houndary  wM  at  the  aphesis,  77  feet 
4#«p.  3  C  the  sides,  and  D  the  semicircular  end,  of 
the  SMne  depth  as  A ;  F  F  the  area,  indadteg  the 

9^tv6ovf) :  b  h  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out  into 
the  area ;  e  c  the  entrances ;  from  o  to  /*  is  the 
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STATER 

:  length  of  an  OlTmpie  stadium ;  from  f — « the  nm 
of  ainphitheatrical  senit  moailionod  ahofo.*  (Wm 
Olympic  Gambs.) 
STALA'GMIA.   ( Vid.  Ikaviis.  p.  533  ) 
•STANNUM ,  tho  aame  with  the  Plumimm  tlhm 
of  tho  Romans  or  moihTtpot  of  the  Greeks,  the 
"  Pyramidal  Tin  Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  Oxyde  of  Tin. 
"  The  Phoenicians,  at  a  very  early  period,  w  tie 
quainted  with  t^e  tio  ones  of  Cornwall.   The  Jewa 
had  voaaela  of  tin  aa  wu^  as  the  days  of  Mosea, 
On  the  uamiTtpof  of  the  oreelcs,  the  reader  it  re 

ferred  to  Beehnann't  Hittory  of  Intcntiont,  vol.  iT. 

p.  1,  &c.  Heeren  says  of  this  woric,  'it  is  there 
nrst  shown  that  the  Latin  «/aiiaiiai  may  he  difl^fcnt 
from  the  maairtpoc.  The  fonner  it  what,  in  the 
German  amelting-hoases,  is  eaUed  vert^  the  tattei 

is  the  Plumbum  album  of  the  Romans  '"  ••  I.^'ad 
and  tin,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "are  metals  wiucti 
we  have  the  best  reason  for  treating  under  ih- 
aamohead,  since  theanoieou  frequently  confound* 
ed  them ;  and,  however  strange  may  appear  saeh 
confusion  in  regard  t<>  metals  so  plainly  distin 
guished  by  their  pru[x'rti(  s  as  these,  their  names, 
nevertheless,  in  Hebrew,  a ral»ic,  Greek,  and  I^tia, 
are  often  indtflbrent^  used.  Hie  Gieeln,  wlicn 
they  woald  distlngnish  the  two  metals,  caiHed  tin 
KaatJiTtpo^,  and  lead  ^6?.vWof ;  but  as  the  French 
at  the  present  day  call  pewter  eiatn^  and  confound 
it  with  pun  tin,  so  did  the  Greeka  oompreheod 
under  the  nnmo  Kaoairtpof  vnriotta  altofo  of  tin  with 
lead  or  other  metal ;  and  some  eoeh  Ttomer  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  when  he  speaks  nf  tm  (* Kr-iVt^x^ 
used  in  the  fabrication  ur  ornaineut  ot  various  parta 
of  armour.  The  Kuinans  distinguished  lead  /ua^ 
Urn)  into  hladc  and  white,  llie  ktter  {Plumimm. 
aUmm)  waa  thn  more  predooa,  Flioy  says,  betag 
what  tho  GrashS  Onlled  Knanirtpo^.  Plombuiii  al 
btun  is  sometimes  called  stannum,  while  on  uihei 
occasions  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  aomething  dif 
ferent,  in  whidi  caae  it  maj  have  heen  an  ailoj  U 
tin  and  lead,  or,  as  Beelmann  thinlcs,  of  silver  and 
lead  ;  or  it  may  have  been  dr-signated  by  a  dttTeceat 
name  merely  because  obtaiifed  irum  a  diflhicnt 
phme,  from  an  ore  of  difl^itt  nppearance,  or  hg 
aome  different  prooeoa;  ainee  any  one  of  iheeei  vie 
Itnow,  waa  tndently  saflleient  ground  of  dnninetian 
between  substances  that  were  identical.  If  any  re> 
liance  could  be  placed  on  Pliny's  accuracy  m  a 
matter  of  this  kmd,  we  might  infer,  from  what  he 
says  of  the  mode  in  which  staonum  was  ohtained, 
tlMt  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  an  argen- 
tiferous galena  rnntaininj^  also  tin  Deckmann, 
however,  in  his  examination  of  this  passage,  says 
that  lead  is  seldom  found  without,  but  that  tin,  per 
hape,  lias  never  been  found  witlt,ailver.  He  admita 
that  tlie  passage  in  question  cannot  he  fuBy  under- 
stood with  any  explanation,  yet  he  thinks  it  provet 
to  conviction  ilial  the  stannum  of  the  ancients  wm 
not  tin,  but  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  called  in 
the  German  smeltiog-honaea  u€rk.  It  ia  from  «ie» 
num,  however,  that  are  derived  the  names  efem  and 
hn.  He  supposes  the  oldest  Kaonirrpn^  to  have 
been  nothing  else  than  the  stannum  of  the  Romans 
Aristotle,  however,  relating  n  phenomenon  applies 
hie  to  tin,  caUa  tho  metal  rdr  aneefrtpsv  rov  KAr^ 

STATER  (crarFif)).  which  m*'an.s  simply  o  stand- 
ard (in  thib  case  iioih  of  weight  and  more  particular- 
ly of  money),  was  the  name  of  the  principal  gold 
coin  of  Greece,  which  waa  also  called  chijana  Qpih 
aovi).  The  general  suhject  of  OreHt  gold  money 


1.  (Know,  Di«  C]rmn*'<iik  uml  Airnniatik  dat-  Hrl!ea»B,  p. 
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liM  beea  discussed  under  Avbom,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  OreekB  obtained  thoir  principal  supply  of 
gold  from  Asia  To  the  same  quarter  we  must  look 
for  the  origin  of  their  gold  money.  The  daricus, 
which  came  to  them  from  Persia,  has  been  already 
treated  of.  {Vid.  Dauoob.)  The  stater  is  said  to 
have  beea  mat  eohied  in  Lydia  by  CroBsna.  Tb 
this  country,  indeed,  one  tradition  ascribes  the  ori- 
gin both  of  gold  and  sdver  money but,  be  this  as 
tt  may,  the  atater  of  Croesus  waa  the  tiat  gaUA  coin- 
age with  which  the  Greelca  wave  acquainted." 
B6ckh*  asserts  that  these  statera  were  undoubtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  electrum  which  was 
washed  down  from  Tmolus  by  the  Pactolus,  and 
which  Sophodea  apaaks  of  as  Sardian  electrum.* 
Electrum.  according  to  Pliny,*  was  gold  contain in<j 
a  mi.xture  of  \ih  part  of  silver.  There  is  in  iht; 
Hunterinn  collection  (plate  66,  fig.  1)  a  very  ancient 
coin  of  this  pale  gold,  of  an  oval,  ball-like  shape, 
impressed  with  the  figtne  of  a  man  Imeelinf  ,  hold- 
tng  a  fish  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  kfiife 
hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton  takes  for  a  coin  of 
Croesus,  but  respecting  which  nothing  more  can  be 
•aid  with  safety  than  that  it  ia  a  very  ancient  speci- 
men of  Asiatic  money.  Tta  weight  is  848^  English 
grains,  or  abotit  that  of  the  Attic  tctradrachm,  which 
waa  twice  the  weight  of  the  stater.  This,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  doable  atater.*  At  all  events,  in 
the  abeence  of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  sta- 
ter, and  of  any  express  statement  of  its  value,  we 
Oiay  suppose,  from  the  vory  siletirc  of  the  Greek 
writers,  that  it  did  not  ditfer  materially  from  the 
stater  which  vraa  allerwani  current  in  Graeee,  and 
which  was  equal  in  mifkt  to  <W9  dreohmn,  and  in 
m/kc  to  twenty.^ 


Macedoniax  Stater.    BKirijin  .hubeuii. 

The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  staters  : 
1.  The  .\ttic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  under 
AosDM.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  mentioned 
are  132-3,  133-7, 133-6,  and  138-75  grains,  the  aver> 
age  of  which  is  132  5875  grains,  wliich  only  falli* 
snort  of  the  weight  of  the  .\tlic  dulrach  by  a  litile 
more  than  half  a  grain.  (Vtd.  Drachma.)  TIw 
gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  reniarkably  pore. 

S.  The  atater  of  Cyaiens  waa  oammonir.O.«ece, 
esDocially  at  Athens.  We  learn  from  Deniosthenes" 
that  at  a  particular  period  (a  little  aftrr  B  C.  335) 
this  stater  passed  on  the  Bosporui  for  28  Attic 
drachma^  which,  by  a  comparisov  with  the  then 
▼alne  of  the  dariona  {tid.  Dabicos;,  would  give  for 
its  weiik'ht  about  180  grains  Several  Cyzicene 
staters  exist,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  this 
weight.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  st  that  time  nnusually 
Sigh,  tlome  of  the  existing  coins  give  160  grains, 
and  Others  not  more  than  120,  for  the  weight  of  tlie 
Cyzicene  stater,  so  that  the  element  of  this  coinage 
seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  40  grains.  Ita  vaJue, 
calculated  from  the  number  of  draehmc  it  paaaed 
for,  would  be  1/. 

3.  The  etatrr  of  I^mpsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  B.C.  434.  Several  gold  coins 
nf  Lampaaeua  are  extant:  they  may  be  nmwn  by 


the  impreaaion  of  a  aeabcrae  npon  them.  Tbeie 
are  two  in  the  Britisih  Mosernn,  of  the  weight 

about  129  grain.s,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricDs 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus  appear 
to  bare  had  gold  coina  which  were  mnUiplea  of  diA 
ferent  atandarda. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocaea  is  merlioncd  by  Thu- 
cydidcs'  and  Demusthenes*  as  in  circulutiun  13 
their  times.   Sestini  gives  several  of  these,  the 
largest  of  whicti,  stamped  with  a  <t>,  weighs  So5  43 
English  grains.   This  is  a  double  stater,  giving  a 
single  one  of  127-71  grains,  cir  5  grains  le.^s  than 
the  .\tttc,  and  seems  to  follow  the  standard  uf  the 
daricus.   Moetof  the  others  are  thirds  of  the  atater, 
'  and  of  a  lighter  comparative  weight.    There  was 
i  also  at  Athens  a  Phocaean  coin  called  Ikttj*  \\\\\c\ 
I  may  have  been  cither  the  sixth  of  the  slater  oi 

i(Mr.  Hussey  conjectures)  of  the  mine.  Uesychius* 
roentiona  the  berv,  rpfnr.  and  rtripni  aa  coina  of 
gold,  or  silver,  or  copper.  There  was  a  gold  coii 
(of  what  state  we  are  not  told)  called  iffutKrav. 
which  was  worth  eight  silver  obuls  *  This  stoot 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  atater  aa  the  obd  to  th« 
didrachm,  namdy,  one  twdfUi,  and  was,  therdbie 
probably  equal  to  the  obol  in  weight  Its  low  valut 
(giving  the  proportional  worth  of  gold  to  silver  as  t 
to  1)  may  be  accoonted  for  by  supposing  that  H 
was,  like  the  Phoccan  coins,  of  a  ligh;  standard,  oi 
that  the  gold  in  it  was  not  very  pure. 

5  The  stater  of  Macedonia  wcs  coined  by  Philip 
II.  and  Alexander  the  Gre^t  tJle/  the  standard  o/ 
the  Attic  didrachm,  and  bf  veiy  fine  gold.  Undo/ 
thoae  princes  it  came  m'xi  general  circulation  ia 
Greece  and  through^u'  the  Macedonian  emiiire. 
The  extant  tptdswm  of  thia  eoinage  are  veiy  cn 
merous. 

Mr.  Hnsaey  gi*es  the  following  report  of  an  a«a) 
which  was  mace  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander* 

GoK,     11  oz.   9dwta.  6gr8. 
8i!m'.  18 

Alloy,  0 

The  sil'^r  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  .ncwn 
to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  fbr,  ao  that  tnis  coir 
may  ^e  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  tine  gold.  Our 
sovereign,  afler  deducting  the  alloy,  contains  11319 
grains  of  fine  gdd.  ThwefontheMaoedonianaln- 

133 

ter  =j-|3q2  °^  ^  Ett^idi  aorereign,  or  1/.  a«.  6dL 

0-672  farthing  Tlw  average  is,  however,  a  Itltlc 
below  this  stater,  hot  not  more  so  than  is  due  to 
wear.  Hie  atater  of  Philip  waa  veiy  recently  cur- 
rent in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25  shillings. 
This  standard  waa  preserved,  or  very  nearly  so, 
under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  adopted 
by  other  states,  as  Epirus,  iEtolia,  Acaroaoia,  and 
Syraenae. 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  loma  had  gold  coins,  but  Iheir  value  is 
very  doubtful.  'I'hvrn  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Tens,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephcsus,  and 
many  other  places,  wnoe,  Siphnua,  lliasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  CynwB,  had  gold  monqr 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  atater  aa  used  in 
Sicily,  which  he  calls  dexuAtrpor  orarip,  and  makes 
equal  to  ten  .^ginetan  obols.*  The  explanation  of 
ihi.-j  btatement  is  very  difTiciilt,  and  depends  in  9 
great  measure  on  the  disputed  question  whether  the 
Corinthian  money  iMIowed  the  Attic  or  the  JB^^hai^ 
tan  standard.^ 


I.  rTTervnJ..  i.,  9i.)  —  9.  (llrrod.,  ).,  84.  —  Pollux,  Oncwn.,  iii., 
(ft  ;  \x.,  84.)  -  3.  (MetroloR.  Unterauch.,  p.  129.)  — 4.  (Antif., 
lcr.;-5.  (mill.,  23  ) -6.  (BOcUi,  I  c.)— 7.  (IIcqr«b.,  •.  v. 
Xpveovi  —Pollux,  On-im.,  iv  ,  I7t  HsilMmfil  T  fllMlinrtf) 
•  S  (in  Ph<im  .  p.  014.) 


1,  (IT.,  (in  IW.,  p.  1019.)— 3.  (B&ckh.  Iaacrip.,190 

4.  (i.  V.  I«nj.)— 5.  (Crate*  tp.  Poll.,  Onom.,  jr.,  b2;  tad  M«i 
iic«-ke,  Prng.  Cotnic,  u.,  p.  Ml.)  —  0.  (PoU«x,  Onoai.,  iv.,  174  ■ 
IX.,  60.)— 7.  (Compare HoSNf  •  iv.,s.a^«ltkBllelli,  lf«t*fllaf 
Untenueh,  vii.,  K| 
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Ik  calciil«tiiig  the  ntea  of  the  stetar  in  our  momyt 
rh«  ratio  of  gold  to  ■Uvor  moat  not  be  oreriooked. 

Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  whiv-h  we  have  val- 
led,  accurding  to  the  present  wuith  uf  gold,  at  U. 
3*.  M.,  paaaed  for  twenty  drachtnac,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  preseai  Talue  of  silver,  were  woith  rn^j 
idff.  3d.  Bnt  the  formei  w  the  tme  worth  ot  the 
■later,  the  dilference  arising  fiom  the  greater  value 
of  silver  in  ancient  tunes  than  now.  ( Vtd.  Akoent- 
VU.) 

Betides  the  stater  itself,  there  were,  as  awears 
from  the  above  remarln,  dooble  staters,  and  the 

halves  { T;u:xpvaov{,  f/fttoraT^ptc ),  quarters,  thinis, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of  the 
last  four  (It  tioMuiiations  arc,  however,  much  less 
oommoQ  than  the  single,  double,  aad  haif  staters. 

The  term  tfrsr^  in  later  tbnes,  was  applied  to 
fhe  silver  tetradrachm,  but  whether  it  was  so  used 
in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens  is  doubtl'ul.  ( Vid. 
Dbaihma  ) 

It  was  also  used  in  reference  to  weight,  apparent- 
ly like  the  Hehre«»  Mtd  ami  the  Latin  poido,  in  a 
general  sense.   The  MwA*  and  the  Siciuan  Lmu* 

are  Ixdh  ealh  d  stater* 

STATI  l)\\:s.    (Vid  DiE.s.  p  3C2.) 

STATIO'NES.   {Vid.  Castba,  p.  33S.) 

STATIO'NES  FI8CI.  The  Ftsoos  was  divided 
into  various  departments,  called  staticmet,  accord- 
ing to  the  dilTercnt  revenues  belonging  to  it.*  Thus 
we  read  ot  a  stalio  XX  hereHMiliM,*  asMlis  AmNl- 
ilatium,*  a  tUUio  tmnonie.^ 

STATIOmS  MUNICIPIO'RUM,  mentioned  bf 
Pliny,*  are  supp«»ed  by  Niebuhr'  to  be  places  by 
'.he  side  of  the  comitium  allotted  to  municipals,  that 
they  might  hear  the  debates,  like  privileged  seats  in 
the  hail  oi  a  pahiani<>ntary  assembly.  The  Gracoa- 
tasii  mentioned  oy  Cicero**  and  Varro"  was  a  sim- 
ilar place,  as  Niebahr  remarks,  on  the  right  of  the 
oomitium,  allotted  to  the  Greeks  from  the  allied 
•tales  for  the  same  pur(K)se. 

STATOR,  a  public  .nervant,  who  attended  on  tho 
ftoman  magistrates  m  the  provinces.  Itie  statures 
seem  to  have  derived  their  name  from  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus  being  at  hand 
lo  <'Xecutf  all  his  (  (iinmaiuls  :  they  appear  to  have 
been  cbiclly  employed  in  carrying  letters  and  mes- 
aagea."  Alenodar  Severaa  toihade  the  use  of  sia- 
toraa  in  the  ptovinoes,  and  commanded  that  their 
dutiea  should  be  discharged  by  soldiers." 

ST.\TU  I-I15ER     {V<J.  Manlmissio,  p  616.) 

STATUAH  Y  {atattMna  ara)  is.  in  its  proper  sense, 
the  art  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they 
consist  of  stone  or  natal,  and  includes  the  art  of 
making  the  varfoos  kinds  ofrdiefs  (alto,  basso,  and 
mezzo  relievo)  The  ancients,  accustomed  to  trace 
all  their  arts  and  sciences  to  a  single  person,  who 
was  generally  believed  to  hsve  bora  led  to  his  dis- 
coveiybjraome  aoeideatal  oiroomstanoe^  retate  sev- 
eral stones  to  aeconnt  lor  the  origin  and  discovery 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary.'*  But  arts  such 
as  these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  necessary 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in , 
their  origin  of  a  oomplieated  nature,  be  aasigned  to  j 
any  partleolar  nation  or  to  any  porticalar  faidivldual :  I 
they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries,  and  take 
their  origm  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative  facul- 
ty of  man.  It  ia,  tharabra,  idle  talk  when  modrm 


1.  (Pollux,  Ouam.,  it.,  6.)— J.  (W.  ib.,  »4.)  — 8.  (Seitini,  I 
itfUatatcn  Antichi.— HiuwiT.— Warm.  — iBSokh.)  — 4.  (Cod.,' 
iv.,  tit.  II,  •.  1 ;  10,  Ut.  5, 1.  i.y—i.  iOnA%  Iuar.,K.  !>».)-«. 

•Orelli,  n.  3207.— GruK-r,  p.  451,  n.  3.)-7.  (OrtUi,  n. 4107, 44S0. 
-  Vid.  Walter,  Geach.  dc*  Ram.  Rechu,  p.  390.)-^.  (U.  N.,  sn.,  ! 
44,  ».  66.)  —9.  (Hut.  of  Rome,  li.,  p.  W,  note  110.)  -  10.  (ad 
Qomt.,  n.,  1.)— II.  (Linir.  Lat..  r..  155,  ©d.  MiUler.)— IJ.  (Ctc. 
■d  Fun.,  ii..  17.  lU  ;  X  .  01.— Diir.  4,  tit.  fi,  ».  10.>— 1|. 
III.  0,  (.  10.  —  Ij»n,;  r   !  ,  AU  n    Sc  v  ,  13.)  — 14.  (PUb.,  H.  M« 

UXT.,  S  and  43.— Cuini»re  (^uiot.,  z.,  S,  ^  7.) 
9IS 


wnten  gravely  repeat  the  stories  aboot  the 
tlon  of  aeulpture  or  parting  or  assign  the  f  iventioa 

of  cither  of  them  to  the  Eg>  ptiana  or  any  i  ther  r«v 
tion    These  arts,  in  their  inAnt  state,  existol 
among  the  Greeks  from  time  immemohal ;  and  if 
there  are  aiiy  resemhlanoes  between  the  earhaal 
works  of  Greeian  art  and  those  of  Egypt,  we  have 
still  no  right  to  infer  that  the  Greeks  iVarn.'d  then 
from  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  might  as  wuJ  aa«eft 
that  the  Greeks  learned  their  arts  from  the' 
or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works  of  these  i 
too,  resemUe  those  of  early  Greece.   An  art  in  its 
primitive  .slate  manifests  itself  nearly  in  thf  same 
manner  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    But  what  is  uf 
real  interest  is  to  know  the  causes  through  which 
statuary,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  b«tt  leaa  anro* 
priate  term,  sculpture,  became  so  pre^nitoently  lis 
art  of  the  Greeks,  that  down  to  this  day  no  other 
nation  has  produced  artists  that  can  compete  with 
them,  and  that  all  look  upon  the  Greeks  as  the  great 
masters  and  models  for  all  ages.  Winekelmann  haa 
pointed  out  three  great  cames,  vis.,  their  innate  f»> 
nius,  their  religion,  and  their  social  and  poliural  m- 
stitutions  ;  and  these  three  points,  if  accurait  iy  ex- 
amined, will  certainly  (>e  found  to  have  sinL'uidrI» 
ccM>perated  in  making  the  Greek  artiats  what  thsj 
were.  There  is  another  point  connected  with  tte 
origin  of  Grecian  senlpture  which  ap(>earb  uy  hav« 
led  some  modem  writers  to  form  erroneous  opin- 
ions   The  peculiar  form  of  the  Herma;  (rtJ  Hss- 
)!.«)  has  given  rise  to  the  behef  Uiat  in  the  esriieat 
statues  the  head  only  (bast)  was  repieeented,  aad 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  was  expressed 
by  a  simple  pillar  or  block.    This  view  i^s  contrary 
to  nature  as  well  as  to  history  ;  for  neither  a  nation 
nor  a  child  (which  in  this  case  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  a  represratative  ol  a  nation  in  its  infancy),  «hea 
they  beffin  to  eiercise  their  imitative  iacblty.  wi:: 
rest  satnfied  with  forming  the  mere  head  of  a  ha- 
nian  being,  hut  endeavour  to  produce  the  whole  as 
well  as  they  can.    We  may  add,  tliat  no  other  oa> 
tion  presents  such  a  phenomenon  in  theeailiesiU^ 
tory  of  its  arts.  The  Herman  therefore,  cannot  have 
arisen  from  an  incapability  of  forming  a  whole  hu- 
man figure.    They  appear  rather  to  |kiih;  t.>  the 
time  when  the  Greeks  began  to  represent  their  gods 
in  a  Inmiaa  form.   To  give  to  a  god  the  entire  fans 
of  a  man  would  have  been  irreverent,  whereas  tha 
head  was  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  soS- 
cient  to  represent  him  as  a  distinct  individual  being, 
and  endowed  with  spiritual  and  thinking  poweta. 
The  process  of  humanizing  the  gods  must  have  beea 
preceded  tqr  the  onstom  of  representing  them  ia  n»- 
natoral  ftrans,  or  soeh  as  were  partly  hnman  simI 
partly  animal.    The  earliest  images  of  the  gods 
were  pure  images  (not  the  gods  themselves),  awi 
intended  to  express  some  thought  or  idea  :  now,  aa 
the  natural  figure  of  man  ia  wUy  eipcessive  of  ii. 
self,  the  significant  porta  oftwoor  more  beings  were 
put  together  to  express  the  idea  which  men  had 
fonried  of  their  gods.  Such  monstrous  figures  were 
retained  as  representations  of  some  gods  do*vii  to 
the  latest  timea.  Aaiaataaoeaef  thia,waiM9 
tion  Olaoeaa  with  the  fhfl  of  afish;*  th»Afci 
Pan  with  goat's  feet    and  the  Demoter  (  _ 
with  the  liead  and  mane  of  a  horse.'  Honers 
lence  on  such  compound  representations  of  the  | 
is  noproof  that  they  did  not  eiiat  ia  earljr  tiaa 
Derore  proceed  rag  to  oonaidar  otataary  in  lis  i 
erai  staires  of  development,  it  is  necessary  to  mnkc 
a  lew  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  matt  r  .i  ? 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art.    On  the  whoi< ,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material  appiicabte  wn 
statuary  which  waa  not  used  hy  the  Oreeka  Aa 

1.  (Phituatr.,  Icon.,  u.,  15  )  -  2   (Hirt.,  My  M.  DiVW*.,  * 
p.  101,  Ac  )— 3.  (Paua.,  vua ,  4S,  «  S.) 
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Mfi  cUy  u  capilile  or  being  shaped  without  diffleolty 

into  any  lorm,  and  is  easily  dried  either  by  being 
exposed  lo  the  sun  or  hy  Ix  iiig  baked,  we  may  con- 
aider  Ihi*  substance  lo  have  t>een  the  earliest  mate- 
rial of  which  ngurea  were  made.  We  have  a  trace 
of  thii  to  the  alory  that  Zeoa,  in  his  anser  at  Pn>> 
methcus  having  stolen  tlie  ftrr,  ordered  Hepha?8tiu 
:o  fonn  Pandora  ol  eaiili  iiKustened  witli  team.' 
The  name  plablic  art  (?,  -/.un-iK!,),  by  which  the  an- 
oieats  aometiiaea  deaigoate  the  art  of  statuary,  prop- 
«riy  aignifiea  to  fonn  or  shape  a  thing  of  clajr.  Bat, 
OOtwithstandinsr  tbe  preat  facdity  of  making  fipiires 
if  clay,  they  are  not  often  mentioned  m  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dn  fictiUs  {Tr'/  '/.i- 
VM  deoi)  were  very  commoo  from  the  earlieat  tunes. 
Clay  figures,  however,  never  fell  into  diauae  entire- 
ly ;  and  in  Iftter  times  we  find  not  only  statues  of 
clay,  hut  the  pediments  in  small  or  rural  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
clay,  which  were  copiea  of  the  toarble  reliefs  of  lar- 

fer  temples.  When  Pliny*  apeaka  of  Rhoecus  and 
'heodorusof  Samoa  as  the  inventont  of  the  jtUuiiee, 
be  seems  tu  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  to  con- 
found the  art  of  workin;^  in  day  with  that  of  work- 
ing in  metal,  as  in  later  times  the  latter  of  these  two 
■Its  was  comm<»nly  called  plastice.  SoDO  aiieient 
l^res  of  clay  are  still  preserved. 

The  second  material  was  wood,  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  railed  fJava,  from  "to  (x)lisir*  or 
carve."  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  m  stai- 
uary ;  wo  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  syc- 
wont  pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chieHy 
used  for  mskini;  images  <^  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  wnrkiii;:  in  it  tlian 
for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  pmticular  kinds  of  wood  were  used  to 
inake  the  images  of  particular  deities:  tbita  the  stat- 
oos  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of  fig- 
wood.  The  use  of  wcmd  for  statues  of  the  gods 
contintied  to  the  latest  timeji ;  but  statues  of  men, 
as,  for  OTMiyio,  tome  of  the  victors  in  the  public 
RWMs»  wore  likewise  nade  of  wood  at  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  were  soffidently  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  in  stone  and  metal 

Stone  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
known, as  wo  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the  Lion- 
gate  of  Mycenw.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft  peperino 
afrorde<l  an  easy  material  for  working,  stone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
more  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in  the  histor- 
ical timea,  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  marMefhr  their  statues:  the  most  oidebrated 
kinds  of  wliirh  were  the  mar!>les  of  Pares  and  of 
Mount  Pentclicus.  both  of  which  were  of  a  white 
r,olour.  DitlVreiit  kinds  of  marble  and  of  different 
ooloura  were  aomettroes  need  in  one  and  the  name 
statue,  in  which  ease  the  work  is  called  Pdylithic 
statuary. 

Bronze  ( jfuAnof,  at ),  tilrer,  and  gold  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poema,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  ait  in  these  melsls  wen  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times  Iron  came  into  use  much 
later,  and  the  art  of  ca.<(ting  irtm  is  ascribed  to  Rhce- 
cus  and  to  Theodorus  of  .Samo,*  '    ( 1^/  Hkunzk  ) 

/rory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was  high- 
ty  valued  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.  In  ita  ap- 
plication to  statuary,  ivory  was  generally  combined 
with  gold,  and  was  U'^ccl  fur  the  part.s  representing 
the  flesh.  Wmckelmann  has  calculated  that  about 
one  hundred  statoeo  «r  diis  kind  we  meotkmed  by 
the  ancients. 

1.  ^H^•^od.,  TbMt.,  971.  *&— Stob.,  Sam.,  U  —  t.  (U.  N., 
««tv.,43  )-3.  rPtM„s..  18,^1.) 
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The  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  ststnary  hi  pw 

ttcular,  rnay  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

1.  firsi  Periodt/rom  the  taraut  timu  tiU  stosi  OLtO^ 
or  580  B.O. 

The  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a  pe 
riod  of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tradition 
has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most  extraordi 

nary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  arti.-^ts,  liowcver, 
may  be  distingtiished  in  this  mythical  period  the 
first  consists  of  goda  ud  demons,  such  as  Athena, 
Hephmtua,  the  Fhijipw  or  Dardanian  Daotyli.  and 
the  CahM.  The  second  eontahis  whole  tribes  of 
men,  distinguished  from  others  by  tlir  iii\iti  rioai 
possession  of  superior  skill  in  the  ur-iciici'  of  the 
arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the  Lyttian  Cyclope.s 
The  third  oooaists  of  individuals  who  are,  indeed, 
described  as  human  beinga,  but  yet  are  nothing 
more  than  pt  rsonificalions  of  particular  branches 
of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families  of  artists 
Of  the  hitter  the  most  celebrated  is  Dadalut,  whose 
name  indicates  nothing  but  a  amith  or  an  artiat  in 
general,  and  who  is  hnnself  the  mythieat  ancestor 
of  a  nunicrniis  family  of  artists  (Ditdalulx),  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  ol 
Plato,  for  even  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  this  family.  He  waa  believed  to  be  an 
Athenian,  hut  Crete  also  clsimed  the  honour  of  be> 
iuK  liis  native  country.  The  stories  respecting  hin. 
arc  sniiietimes  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of  the 
progrr.-,»  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  He  was 
principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  ^vo,  and 
several  parts  of  Greeee,  as  Boeotia,  Attiea,  Crete, 
and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed  to  pos- 
st^  specimens  of  his  x^orkmanship.'  Numerous 
inventions,  also,  especially  of  mstruincnis  used  lo 
carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  his  statoea  walking;  which  appears  to 
mean  that  before  bis  time  human  figures  were  rep 
resented  with  their  legs  close  together,  and  that  it 
his  8ta(uc.->  the  Ic^s  were  separated,  which  was  at 
once  a  great  step  forward,  as  it  impaited  greater  UAi 
and  activity  to  a  figure.  Smtlit  (from  o^iX^,  a  carv- 
ing-knife) exercised  his  art  in  Samoa.  Mgxna,  an 
other  places,  and  rome  remarkable  works  were  at 
tributed  to  him.'  Fmlaux  of  .Athens  is  called  a  dta 
ciple  of  Daedalus.  Various  works  were  attributet 
to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them  was  a 
colossal  f>avov  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple  at 
Er3rthrs  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  sitting 
upon  a  iJyvioc,  holiluitr  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  rrci/u>(  on  her  head.  Pausaiiias*  saw  this  (ia- 
vov  himself 

According  to  the  popular  tcaditiona  of  Greeee, 
there  was  no  period  fn  which  the  gods  were  not 

represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  fur  a  long  time  there  existed  no  othei 
statues  in  Gieeott  than  those  of  the  gods ;  a  round 
statue  of  1  man  nppeuo  for  n  loog  time  to  have 
been  a  tfihig  unheanl  of  m  <3reeee.  The  earliest 
representations  of  the  no<!s,  however,  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  the  Kods  thenisclves,  or  even  as 
images  of  them,  but  only  as  symbols  of  their  pres- 
ence :  and  as  the  imngtnatioo  of  a  pkras  primitive 
age  does  not  reimire  much  to  be  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  the  simplest  symbols  were 
sometmu's  sulTicient  to  produce  this  etlVci  Hence 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  of  a  god 
waa  indicated  by  the  aimpleat  and  most  shapetesa 
symbols,  sueh  as  unhewn  bloeks  of  stone  (XiBot  up- 
Ol'*).  and  by  nimple  pillars  or  pifocE  of  woo<l  *  ( VU 
ocANA  and  D^kdala.)    .Many  such  symbolic  rep- 
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fBMoUUious  of  gods  were  held  ia  the  greatest  es- 
tmn,  eren  in  tne  historical  ages,  as  saered  inher- 

itanci's  of  fornior  times,  and  remain«M!  the  conven- 
tional rfpfi'sentationa  ol  the  gods,  noiwulislanding 
the  progress  wliicli  ihc  arts  had  made.  The  gen- 
eral name  for  a  represeotatioD  of  a  god  not  oonsiatp 
ing  of  such  a  rude  symbol  was  uya?^a.* 

In  the  Hnmcric  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
\chilles,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept  watch 
at  the  palace  of  Aicinous,  and  other  similar  tlUflfs, 
nay  be  pure  fictions,  tbeie  are  saiScient  tiaoea  of 
the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods ;  b«C  it  would 
seem  that,  as  the  itlr  as  of  the  gmls  were  yet  gigan- 
tic and  undefined,  the  representations  of  several  su- 
perhainin  beings  were  mora  calculated  tu  inspire 
awe  than  to  display  any  artistic  beaoty.*  This 
was,  however,  not  uways  the  case.  Temples  are 
mcnti'MH  <!  Ill  several  places,"  ana  temples  presup- 
pose tiie  existence  of  representations  of  the  gods. 
A  statue  of  Athena  b  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon 
whose  kncrs  the  queen  places  a  magnificent  [h-- 
pius  *  The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  position,  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  lonians  in  general.*  The  existence  of  a  statue 
of  Apollo  most  be  infened  firom  Iliad,  i.,  88,  for  the 
oriftfia  &nIo  can  only  mean  tlie  wreath  or  diadem 
with  whieh  his  statue  itself  used  to  be  adorned. 
This  statue  must,  moreover,  haTO  been  represented 
carr/ing  a  bow,  for  attributes  like  apyDporvSoi  could 
hare  no  meaning  unless  they  referred  to  something 
existiiii,'  and  well-known.  Other  proofs  of  repre- 
acniatioiis  of  the  gods  in  human  form  may  l>e  found 
in  Iliad,  ii ,  478,  &c. ;  iii.,  396.  &o.  TiMM  statues 
were  undoubtedly  all  {mvo,  and.  as  we  most  infer 
firom  the  expresalons  of  Htemer,  were  far  more  per- 
fect than  they  arc  said  to  have  been  previously  to 
the  time  of  Daedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which 
s  certainly  as  old  as  the  tmie  of  Homer,  If  not 
much  older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of 
Mycens,  representing  two  Hons  standing  on  their 
hind  legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  lliem  • 
These  facta  justify  us  in  supposing  that,  at  the  time 
of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but  more  eepeeially  the  lo- 
nians uf  Asia  Minor,  liad  made  preat  progress  in 
sculpture.  The  loiiuuis  appt^^ar  to  have  heen  far  in 
advancn  o{  the  Ciri  eks  of  the  mother-country  Tiie 
cause  of  this  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  influeooe 
which  some  of  the  nations  of  western 'Asia,  soeh 
as  the  Lydians,  Lycians,  and  Plicenieians.  had  upon 
the  Ionian  colonists,  for  that  these  nations  exeelled 
the  Greeks  in  various  branches  of  the  arts  is  abun- 
dantly attested  by  numerous  passages  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  We  mnst  not.  however,  attribute 
too  mucli  to  this  foreign  influi'iice,  for  there  were 
many  other  causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  the 
Greek  colonica,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  also,  were  enabl^  to  be  to  advance  of  the 
mother-country  The  ancient  cfrins  of  the  Italian 
Greeks,  too,  are  much  more  beautiful,  and  show 
more  mdividuality  than  those  of  Greece  proper  ,  we 
also  find  that  I/*)i.<;hus  of  Rhegiiun,  qh.v)t  790  B  C. 
came  to  Sparta,  .tii.l  formed  toere  the  narliest  tnome 
statue  of  Zeus.  « fitrb  conslsteit  of  seTenil  pfeoes 
nailed  together  '  It  apitoars  t»>  tiave  l»een  shortly 
aAer  this  time  thai  Gitiadea  im  Sparta  made  a 
brome  statue  ot  Athena  ■  Anoihisr  graat  woric  m 
bronae  belonging  to  this  |K>riod  is  the  oohissat  ><itatue 
of  Zeus,  which  was  dedicate*!  ai  Olympia  by  Cvp- 
aelus  or  Pi  ri.indi  r  o(  {'/oriiilh,  and  for  which  the 
wealthy  Connihiaos  were  tihliged  'o  sacrifice  a 
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considerable  part  of  their  properly.*  About  tW 
B.C.,  Mynm  of  Si^n  dedicated  two  ^vha/ttk.  H 
bronze  at  Orymp'a.  which  were  still  there  in  tit 

days  01  Pausatiias.' 

Tlie  time  which  elafised  between  the  cocnposiiH* 
of  the  H(Hneric  poems  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  before  onr  era,  may  be  termed  the  age  of 

discovery ;  for  nearly  all  the  inventions  upon  th* 
apphcation  of  which  the  development  of  the  arts  u 
dependant  are  assigned  to  this  period,  which  may, 
at  the  same  time,  to  regarded  as  the  first  biatorial 
period  in  the  Matory  or  art.  OUtoemi  of  Chios  «e 
Samos  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  »older 
ing  metal  (aidjpov  nfoWr/aif').  The  two  artiala 
most  celebrated  lor  their  discoveries  were  tlie  twe 
brothers  Telecles  and  Theodorus  of  ^axncis,  aboat 
the  time  of  Polycrates.  The  most  important  of 
them  was  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  metal.  TTiii 
art  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Greeks; 
at  least  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  made  ass 
of  by  any  other  ancient  nation.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  very  two  artists  to  whom 
this  invention  is  ascribed  are  said  to  have  inade 
their  studies  in  £gypt;  and  the  curious  story  of 
the  two  brotbem  executing  a  fooveir  of  the  Vjmam 
,\pollo  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  Trleflc^s  made 
the  one  half  of  the  statue  at  Delos,  the  othrr  hall 
was  made  by  Theo<lorus  at  Ephesus,  and  that,  wbeo 
the  two  halves  were  put  together,  they  tallied  as 
aecnrately  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the  worit  el 
one  artist,*  has  been  thoufjht  to  sup!X)rt  the  Egyp- 
tian tradition  tiiat  these  artists  were  greatly  assisted 
in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they  h.id  It-amed 
in  ^gypt.  But,  in  the  first  plao^  the  whole  ataty 
has  a  very  ftboloira  appearanee;  and  even  admdi- 
t ing  that  the  artists,  as  iln  Eiryptians  ass««rted,  had 
actually  been  in  their  country,  nobody  will  on  this 
ground  maintain  that  they  learned  their  art  there: 
the  utmost  they  could  have  learned  might  have 
been  some  mechanteal  processes;  the  art  iisei* 
mu-i  hi-  vindirated  for  the  Greeks  In  the  s^on, 
place,  Telecles  and  Theodorus  are  called  by  Dio4o 
rus  sons  of  Rhcectis;  and  Pansanias  himself,  vrhe 
was  unable  to  discover  a  bronze  work  of  Theodo- 
rus, saw  at  Ephesus  a  bron/.e  .statue  which  wa."*  the 
work  of  Rhoeeus.*  Hence  we  have  reason  to  su[> 
pose  that  Telecles  and  Theodorus  learned,  at  aoj 
rate,  the  art  of  casting  metal  from  their  father,  aal 
not  in  a  foreign  country.  Respecting  the  various 
accounts  of  these  two  artists,  and  the  time  at  whicfc 
they  lived,  see  I'liny,*  Herodotus,  and  Pansjii  a*. 
Pliny^  says  that  Pasiteles  called  tlie  art  of  inudei- 
ling  clay  the  mother  of  the  ari  of  easting  figures  in 
metal  (slafuaria),  and  this  passage  has  been  ex 
plained  as  if  Pasiteles  meant  to  say  that  in  Santoi 
the  former  of  these  arts  had  given  nse  to  the  lattrr 
But  this  is  manifeatly  wrong ;  for,  from  tbe  woi^t 
whieh  follow  in  the  text  of  nhiy.  it  Is  demr  that  thi 
meaning  is,  that  he  never  executed  my  wx.rfe  ip 
metal,  marble  <St4;.,  '"thou*  imviouHtS  ouiKing  a 
Tiode'  v  c:laj 

Statues  of  godfe  si  itaiwd  eun>  thoagh  m  guuei'il 
more  naed  for  dcoieetii-  vod  prvate  than  'cn  notHe 
worship,  continue.'  to  t>e  -nadn  us  before-  Maziy 
spe>umeo8  of  small  dimeiisions  and  of  toy  nxk 
workmanship  have  been  dtsouvered  in  Attic  graven.* 
Ornaments  and  relief?  on  houses,  (mnicoes,  an4i 
ienii»le«.  were  tikewisf  »ery  commonly  made  o* 
clay  especially  ai  ''orinir.  ind  in  «he  ('crH!n»cu&  ' 

kepreseutations  ol  the  gods  lu  tuarbk;  are  OM 
mentHNied  m  Homei,  atthoogh  they  may  have  exirt^ 
ed  m  his  time  as  well  as  statues  of  wood,  which  are 
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ikcwise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is  found 
m  the  ancient  Thesauru*  of  Orchomenos.  Pliny' 
calculates  that  works  ir  -iiarble  were  executed  by 
Malas  in  Chiu4  at  the  beginning  of  the  olympiads  ; 
and  about  01.  60  (580  B.C.)  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis 
were  n  nowntM  for  their  works  in  marble.  The 
ouMt  aacient  specioien  of  a  marble  statue  was  seen 
ligr  ftimoias*  in  the  market-place  of  Megara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Corcebus  killing 
fcPie.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ie which  may  with  certain^  be  iBcribed  to  the  pe- 
previoua  to  01.  60. 

Before  w«  eondada  oar  aeooant  of  the  works 
produced  during  tUs  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described.*  It  belonged,  per- 
haps, to  the  jrear  733  B.C.  The  chest  was  made 
of  eraar^wood,  which  was  thought  moet  durable. 
It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on  the  cover 
with  figures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly  in  gold,  and 
portly  in  the  cedar- wood  itself,  which  represented 
various  scenes  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  heroic 
ages.  Pausanias  does  not  express  his  opinion  as 
to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either  in  design  or 
"xecuiion.  Quatremerc  de  Quincy  has  attempted 
yin  his  Jupiter  Olympicn)  to  restore  this  chest  and 
its  ornaments  from  the  description  of  Pausaniiis ; 
but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously  bad,  that  an 
^ye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  geonine 
Works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  in  disgust. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely  hear 
of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods ;  and  al- 
though marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  extensively 
applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally  used 
for  representations  of  the  go<ls.  These  slalut  s  were 
paiuted  (vid.  Painting,  p.  700).  and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
among  olher  nations  at  such  an  early  periuil  The 
Style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the  ar- 
duiie  or  the  kieratk  style.  The  figures  are  stiff 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  indi- 
viduality, the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
angles  turned  a  little  upward  ;  the  inuuth.  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upward  at  the  two  corners,  has  a 
amQing  appearance.  The  liair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiff,  wiry  appearance,  and  hangs  gener- 
ally down  in  straight  lines,  which  are  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
milMs  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hands. 
The  drapery  is  likewiae  stifl;  and  the  fblda  are  Tery 
igfnunetrical,  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts,  during  this  period,  were  chiefly 
flDpIoyed  in  the  serviee  of  religion,  they  oouM,  not* 
withstanding  the  many  mechaaical  diaooveries  of 
tht-  litne,  make  ho*  slow  proKrese  towardH  tfaft  pro- 
ductioa  t)f  wurkd  of  sabUmity  or  beauty  for  m  ibe 
cepivseatations  ot  the  gods  for  publio  worship,  ao- 
eieot  forms,  hallowed  by  time  and  custom,  were 
taiood,  and  repeated  without  the  artist  being  allow- 
ed, oren  il  be  was  able  tn  do  it,  to  depart  firom  these 
ibrriis,  or  to  introduce  any  material  change.  Art, 
therefore,  could  not  make  was  great  progress  until 
Il  xras  applied  to  purpoeea  m  wliiob  ue  aitiatlB 
genius  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom,  and 
oot  iKHiiid  to  conventional  forms.  Religion,  al- 
Iboagh  the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their  in- 
fancy, beoune  a  t^oua  restraint  when  they  grew 
up  to  manhood.  Bat,  as  soon  as  other  epherea  of 
action  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could  not 
Mospci  from  the  influence  cMf  the  advancement  oi 
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the  aita,  and  tlie  old  conventional  forms  in  man] 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius 
This  great  and  important  drnoga  took  |laee  shoo 
and  aAer  OL  fiO. 

n.  Second  Penod,  frcm  01.  00  lo  0L7§. 

(580-480  B.C.; 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  thas 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  cava 
bined  to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flour- 
ished at  Corinth,  .Egina,  Saiims.  .Miletus,  Phociea. 
and  other  places  i  gold  became  mure  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece  aiirroand> 
ed  themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
'  and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
flueneei^  and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  herot  ^,  ulnle  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orehesUe 
arts  attained  abmil  01.  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  alxmt  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  conte^ists  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di 
reeled  the  attention  of  the  artists,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  l>eautiful  forma  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  convcntiona. 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 
!  The  nuiiiher  of  ;iriisis  who  flourished  during  thi 
period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said  tha 
the  chiee  connexion  of  father  and  son  among  the  ar 
tists  ceased  at  this  time,  and  that  individual  artists 
worked  free,  and  aecording  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  genius.  But  this  is  going  too  far,  for  it  slili 
continued  to  be  the  common  practice  fur  a  son  to  be 
instructed  bf  his  fhther ;  and  although  this  relation 
is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  fiadr]T^(,  yet  on 
statues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  vi'jf.  But, 
along  with  these  families  of  artists,  schools  now  be- 
came more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  taught 
and  coItiTated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  becanic  traditionary  in  each  sehool ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
east' s  or  corporations. 

The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  of 
the  iEgean,  who  had  previously  been  in  adTanee  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  e.vercise  of  the  fine  arts, 
bad  their  last  flourishing  period  from  OL  66  to  OL 
68  (fi60-6S8  B.C.).  But  this  abort  period  moat 
have  been  fie  of  the  greatnti  as  well  hs  one  of  the 
most  active  and  pi<dactiv<3  of  nuioerous  oostl\ 
works  of  arx  The  pJesent^  A  hich  Crtesus  sent  u 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Suntaii  Theodoina,  must  have  boor 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  yea^^ 
Our  want  ol  information  respecting  tho  loniaat 
most  br  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  we  buvr 
DO  Pausanias  to  take  oa  through  their  dtiee,  and  u 
describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  whkh 
they  were  adorned  It  is  owing  to  the  same  ob 
cumstance  that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  I/em 
nos,  Nax(»,  and  C  vi  ra^,  although  wo  may  take  for 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  by  ao) 
means  neglect  the  arts.  Respecting  Chios  and  8e- 
mos  wc  pobse.s.s  more  inforniatiun.  Works  in  met- 
al were  produced  iii  high  perfection  in  the  iattei 
iaiand,  in  JEgina,  and  Argos,  while  Chioe  gained  the 
greatest  reputation  from  ita  poaaeaamg  the  eeriiaai 
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giMl  lebool  of  aculptore  in  marble,  in  wtiieh  Bapa- 

lus  and  Antbrriiiiis  wt  ri-  the  most  distinguished, 
alK.ut  Ulyiupiad  CO.  TiRir  work.s  wert-  btrattered 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  tlieir  value  may 
be  inferred  firom  the  fact  that  Auguatus  adomed 
«rHh  ttan  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  ApoUo  en 
tne  Palatine.'  These  works  must  be  supposed  ori- 
ginally' to  have  belonged  to  a  Greek  temple  of  the 
same  god,  and  must  certainly  have  been  of  su;K'ri<)r 
iMauty  to  the  works  discovered  in  the  island  of 
^ina,  otherwise  Augustas  would  not  have  chosen 
Ihera  as  ornaments  for  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicy- 
on  also  possesst  d  a  celebrated  school  of  sculptors 
in  marble,  and  about  Ul  60  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis, 
who  liad  come  from  Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  ezeeoted  several  marble  statues  of  gods.*  In 
iEtolia,  whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at 
Argos.  there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by 
these  nftists.  Disciples  of  them,  .such  as  Dor}clei- 
das,  Medon,  and  Tbeocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta 
and  in  other  places.*  Respecting  Magna  Graecia 
and  Sicily  we  know  few  particulars,  though  it  ap- 
l>ears  that  the  arts  here  went  on  improving,  and  con- 
iimii-d  t(»  be  in  advance  of  the  mother-country. 
The  most  celebrated  artists  io  southern  Italy  were 
Dameas  of  Croton  and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium. 

In  Greece  itself.  Sicyon  continued,  from  early 
times,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of 
artists.  Here  Canachus  and  Aristocles  flourished 
about  Ul.  70  as  sculptors  in  metal,  ttiough  the  for- 
mer was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  and  in  toreutic.  Pliny*  calls  Sicyon  diu  of- 
fiamrum  omnium  nutallorum  palria.  Canachus, 
whose  works  Cicfri)*  calls  more  rigid  ;irid  hard  than 
was  consistent  with  the  truth  of  nature,  was  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and 
bis  afcili  found  employment  in  other  parta  of  Italy 
alao.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  colossal 
hronie  st.itiic  of  Apnllo  Ptiilesius  in  the  Didymacon, 
the  description  td  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  temple-statoea  M  this  period.  The 
whoi"  figure  wae  atifi;  v«iy  nmrafanv  «nd  without 
any  elegance.  In  hie  light  band,  which  WW  ctretdi* 
ed  out,  the  god  held  a  fawn,  and  in  the  lefl,  which 
was  somewhat  lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the 
ooanlenance  were  hard,  and  worked  in  the  old  hi- 
eratic atyle  :  the  hair  was  divided,  and  hung  down 
like  wire,  with  little  curb  at  the  end.* 

In  ..£gina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  its  artists  was  Calhm,  alwut  01.  66.'  Ath- 
ens, which  at  this  time  rivalled  JEgjioA  in  the  fine 
arts,  appears  in  n  short  spaoe  to  have  ra«de  great 
progrt'.ss,  for  great  artists,  as  well  as  pri  at  works, 
begin  now  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  Atheni.iii  his- 
tory. This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  influence  ot 
the  Piaistrattda.  Aller  the  death  of  Piaistratus 
hhnself,  the  first  quadriga  of  bronie  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  Teii:;i!f  nf  Pallas.  The  most  celebra- 
ted among  the  Aihciuan  sculptors  were  Critias  and 
Hegias  or  Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their 
works  la  bronie.  The  former  of  tbem  made  io  01. 
75  the  etatnea  of  HanDodius  and  AriMogitoo. 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  period  ope  ns,  and  who  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  not  disciples 
of  CrHias  or  Hegias,  hot  of  the  Argive  Ageladas 
(about  01  66),  which  at  onfp  raises  this  city  and 
her  other  artists,  such  as  Aristomedon,  Glaiicus, 
Oiocysius,  and  olliers,  to  a  greater  importance  than 
wo  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  them 

Among  the  nnmenms  woika  produced  during  this 

I.  (PliB.,  n.  N.,  Euvi.,  4.)— a.  (Plia.,  I.  «.}—*>  (tm^  v*i 
17,4  I :      19 )  — 4.  (n.  N..  m?i^4.)— ft.  iBnit.,  IS.)— ft. 
IMOIot,  ArchSut..  p  ftLH-T-  (PWuu  iU.,  Ift,  «  ft  i  iv^  U,  1 1.) 
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pc.iod  we  shall  trat  mentloB  thi  t.«ptcsbntB.iooa  s( 

tlie  go«ls  {d-)  (Ihinrn)  In  all  the  statues  w  hich  win 
made  for  leinpUs  as  uhjects  of  worship,  the  hierjt 
ic  style  was  more  or  less  conscientiously  •-uinotl 
and  it  ia  therefore  not  in  these  statues  that  we  ban 
to  aedt  fbr  prooft  of  the  progreaa  of  an.  They 
were,  for  the  nirvpt  part,  as  of  old.  made  of  wdoj 
and  wlieii  an  iild  statue  was  to  repla'^'d  by  • 
new  one,  the  laltc,  vas  gr^erally  a  iailhful  copy 
the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statue  of  '>:airut 
at  Phigalia,  with  a  hJvse'a  head,  from  which  drar 
fins  and  (»ther  mms  *  rs  sprang  forth,  and  wh  -  h 
tiore  a  dulphin  and  a  'i\ve  in  its  hands,  wa-  iii.uj 
ted  by  O-iatas  m  hro>'vt:  t  fler  the  wooden  figuf  Itad 
been  burned.'  The  KXl^t  adherence  Io  aocicm 
forms  of  the  goda  was  *\m  visible  in  other  casn. 
for  when  colonies  were  vn.'  out,  the  imag'  *  ■>;'  !»  < 
gods  of  the  mother-city  w<»re.  for  the  nmst  ^  j.-t. 
faithfully  copied  for  the  v.'ii.iny,  and  such  v-j^net 
were  called  d^idpv/iaTa.*  The  instances  of  the 
Apollo  Philesiaa  and  of  the  Demeter  of  Onaiai 
show  that,  even  In  temple-statues,  wood  b*>gan  tc 
give  way  to  other  and  better  materials  Be-side* 
bronze,  marble  also,  ivory,  and  gold  were  now  ap 
plied  to  statues  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  not  rrry 
uncommon  to  form  the  body  ut  a  statue  of  wood, 
and  to  make  its  head,  arma,  and  feet  of  stone  (<uipe- 
Xtdot),  or  to  cover  the  whole  of  such  a  wooden  fig- 
ure with  ivory  and  gold  *  Tlie  latter  nu  thinl.  w  t.  .-n 
about  this  time  iHcaiue  a  distinct  and  much  ad- 
mired branch  of  statuary,  was  practised  by  iKjry. 
deidas,  Tbeocles,  Medoo,  Canachus,  Menvchmak. 
and  others,  and  appear*  to  have  been  introduced  bv 
Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  Qualrem^re  dc  Quincy  ctm 
sidered  this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  the  moderns 
call  chrysclqihaBtine  sculpture,  as  a  part  of  the 
art  which  the  andents  called  toreutic  (rroevruv) 
There  are  few  errors  more  surprising  than  this,  and 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  b«  en  re- 
peated as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Dut. 
although  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  toreutic 
art  ia  not  what  he  tboiM^t,  yet  it  would  be  difficoh 
to  say  what  it  was.   ( Vii.  Baoinc.  p  177.) 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  errrtrj  for  WW- 
ship,  we  must  distinguish  those  statues  which  vreie 
dedicated  in  temples  as  uvoBitfiaTa,  and  which  now 
became  cuatomary  instead  of  ciateia,  tripoda,  Ae. 
But  here,  too,  the  change  was  not  aodden,  for  the 
statues  at  first  were  frequently  connected  with  t." 
pods  and  similar  nrnaiiienls.  At  Amyclaf  iberf 
were  tripods  made  by  Gallon  and  Gitiadas.  with 
small  statuea  of  goddeaaes  under  them.*  Ia  the 
execatiott  of  atatoea  to  be  dedicated  aa  itiiiiUnois. 
even  though  they  were  represent  at  inn.''  of  gods,  lb** 
artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any  traditional  oi 
conventional  forms,  but  were  also,  like  the  po«ls 
allowed  to  make  Anee  use  of  mythoiogical  aabjecia. 
to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the  atoriaa,  ao  aa 
to  render  them  more  adapted  fbr  their  artiatie  par- 
poses. 

\  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  ereciad  dlN 
ring  this  period  in  great  ntmibers,  were  thooe  < 
vteiors  In  the  great  national  games,*  and  of  i 

distinguished  persons  (ai'(?ii(ta  rfr)  Thectistrtn  of 
erecting  stalii»  s  of  the  victors  in  public  apjR-a  ?  to 
have  coniiut need  about  Ol  58.*  but  these  stall  c< 
soon  became  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  turn. 
In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratic  style  was 
ible.  or  were  even  made  in  that  *tyle.  as  the  siatur 
of  .Mylon  by  liaiiu  a-.  •  .Vihoimli  these  statues  wm 
generally  not  portraits,  tor  i'hny'  states  that  only 

1.  (P»u«.,  »iM.,  4S.)— S.  (Dtonyi.  OBi.,  ii..  tS;  nxi.,  M.  - 
n,  f  B.~BKnik,  TIIIM.J  isBi.|  a.  irwn.,  ul,  ib^'-Sw  o 
FMS„iv.»;  «i,l4.«t.l->  (II.N..Biti*.«L) 
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lAoae  who  had  g-ained  th«  vieioi^  tbrice  were  al- 
lowed to  have  icooie  siat^iM  ereetoJ,  yet  thc^  wf  le 
destined  to  preserre  the  memory  of  th«  pertieaier 
physical  powers  and  the  bodily  development  of  the 
alhleteSi  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar  skill  or  the 
peculiar  ■tratagems  by  which  an  athlete  had  excelled 
«nd  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus  afiurded  to 
•he  artists  numerous  opportunities  of  repreaenttnf 
figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  actions.'  Slat- 
uc«  erected  in  public,  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
iMNioar  of  other  distinguished  persons,  are  men- 
tioned very  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  ap- 
pear generally  to  have  been  portraits  (rixovrc  ttahue 
ieontctt).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we  know 
of  are  those  of  Cleobia  aod  Biton  of  Argos,  which 
were  dedicated  in  the  Temple  oTDdphi  about  Ol  fiO  * 
The  first  iconir  statues  of  Harmodiiis  and  Aristoffi- 
lon  were  made  by  Anlcnor  m  609  B.{J  ,  and  m  477 
B  C.  new  statues  of  the  same  persons  were  made  by 
Critiaa.  It  is  allowed  on  all  bands  that  nothing 
eontrihoted  more  to  the  advanoeinent  of  atatoary 
than  the  contests  at  the  public  games,  as  they  not 
only  rendered  the  artists  fanuliar  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  attitudes,  and  with  the  most  beautifully 
developed  fumw  of  the  bodiea  of  the  aihletea,  bat 
also  afforded  to  them  nomeroas  opportanitiea  to 
represent  in  their  works  those  same  {w  rsons  and  at- 
titudes which  they  had  seen  and  admired.  The  wi- 
dest fieM  for  atndy  and  exerciae  was  ihna  opened  to 
the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  attempts  were  made  to  adorn  vhe  outside 
of  temples  aod  other  public  buildings,  but  it  was 
not  tin  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that  it  be- 
rarae  customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
dec  ,  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of  statues  of 
marble.  We  still  posses.-j  two  great  works  of  this 
kind,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  their  general 
diaracter  during  thia  period.  1.  The  Setmuniine 
Murhlrx,  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples  on  the 
acropolis  ol  Selinus  in  Sicily,  which  were  discover- 
ed in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell,  and  are 
at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  western  temple  appear  to  have  been 
made  at  the  he;:inning  of  this  period,  as  they  show 
a  very  ^^reai  resemblance  to  the  works  in  the  hie- 
ratic bty  lu  The  figures  of  the  other  or  middle  tem- 
ple show  mdcwd  a  considerable  advancement  of  the 
art,  but  the  execution  ia  atlll  hard  and  stiff* ;  they 
may  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short  tirnc  be- 
fore 01.  76.*  2.  The  JEginelan  Marbles  were  dis- 
covered in  1812,  in  the  island  of  ..figina,  and  are 
now  at  Munich  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. They  consisted  of  eleven  statues,  which 
adorned  two  pediments  of  a  temple  of  Athena,  and 
represent  the  goddess  leading  the  i£acids  against 
Troy,  and  contain  manifest  alluaiona  to  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  Persians.  Many  small  holes 
in  the  marble  render  it  probal)!e  that  originally  sev- 
eral parts  of  these  statues,  perhaps  the  armour, 
were  o^  bronze,  and  fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The 
general  eharheter  of  these  JBginetan  atttnea  fa  a  mix- 
ture of  the  archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation 
of  nature.  The  hair  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint 
are  visible  on  all  parts  of  the  statues  with  the  ozp 
oeption  of  those  representing  the  flesh.* 

Beridee  these,  a  great  mmiber  of  worka  fai  bronze 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  e.xtant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues,  and  partly  reliefs.* 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  in  marble  relief,  which 
■eem  to  form  the  transition  from  this  to  the  third 

I  (Paul.,  Ti.,10,  «  1  ;  Tiii.,40.  — Schol.  «d  Piod.,  Ol.,  til,  init. 
-  X.n  ,  M.m  .  in  ,  10,  «  6.)— 2.  (Herod.,  i.,  31.)— 3.  (Vtd  -S. 
Augoll  ami  Til.  Evai)«,  ScuIjxukiI  Mrtofv*  tliirnTerfd  among 
th«  Ruina  of  Srlinu*.  L<ind..  Ibift  -4  i  l  K'lw.  Lyon,  Out- 
Umm  ul  Ui  •  £|ia»  MarU^<  tbSV.  ^  )    .VluUcr  Aichiol.,  p.  7i, 


period,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Miseum  '  I 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  wor'*  made  ii 
the  arehaie  style  n  really  aa  old  as  the  style  indi 

rates,  as  this  style  wa.s  never  eritirely  abandoned, 
and  was  retained  in  tt'iuple-statues  even  under  the 


m.  TkM  Period,  from  01  75loO(.  111. 
(480-336  B.C.) 
During  this  periisd  Athena  waa  the  centre  of  the 

fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  onj^  warded  off  the  attache  of  the  to- 
barians,  jMtt  relt  atnng  enough  to  net  on  the  oflbn> 
sive.  The  fall  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias  raised 
.Athena  in  472  B.C.  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
againat  IHnaia.  Athens  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
erful navy,  uid  the  tributea  of  the  alliea,  whieh 
amounted  at  difl^erent  thnea  from  460  to  IMO  tal> 
ents,  and  which,  from  462  B.C.,  -were  deposited  iu 
the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a  height 
of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  em  poaaeaaed. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  these  treasures  were  apent 
upon  war  ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first  to  the  forti> 
fication  of  the  city,  and  nftrrward  to  the  building  ol 
temples,  porticf)es,  tlieatrcs,  gymnasia,  dec.  Among 
them  we  need  only  mention  the  Thesenm,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Propylaa,  the  stone  theatre,  the  Pcecile, 
and  the  Odeum,  .\fter  the  wars  with  I'ersia, 
Athens  appears  by  no  means  exhausted  or  broken 
down,  but  refrrahed  and  strengthened,  like  nature 
after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  diirinp  tliis  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  tlie  (iiher  arl.s  and  with  hterature ;  it  became 
emancipated  from  its  ancient  fetters,  from  the  .stiff- 
ness and  conventional  forma  of  foroMr  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  the  Athenian  democracy 
showed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  sublime  and  miohty  works 
of  Phidiaa.  The  democratioal  apirit  did  not,  how- 
ever, lead  to  any  Und  of  extravagance  in  the  arta : 
no  .  rliement  passions  or  actions  were  repres<*ntcd  ; 
and  although  the  character  of  those  which  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half,  yet,  on  the  whole,  all 
show  a  calm  dignity  and  an  ahnost  passlonlesa  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  a  feature  so  peculiar  to  all  tlie  great 
masterworks  of  Grecian  art.  The  Pcloponncsian 
war,  and  the  calamities  which  accompanied  it,  pro* 
duced  a  change  in  the  state  of  things ;  a  new  gen* 
eration  now  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  heroie 
race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed  the  mem- 
orable events  of  the  Persian  war.  Sensuality  and 
an  indulgence  of  the  peasions  became  the  promment 
features  in  the  character  of  tlio  Athenian  people ; 
and  the  prevailing  desire  alter  pleasures  and  strong 
exciteiut  Ills  could  not  hul  to  produce  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  arts  also.  In  the  works  of  art 
whidi  were  produced  after  the  year  S80  B.C.,  there 
was  no  longer  that  calm  and  subhme  majesty  which 
characterize  d  the  works  of  Phidias  and  his  more 
immediate  followers,  but  the  figures  were  more  pa- 
thetic, and  calculated  to  have  a  greater  eflbct  upon 
the  aenaea  of  the  bdtoldera.  The  diflferent  stages 
of  the  arts  during  this  period  bears  the  most  striking 
analogy  with  the  three  phaseji  of  tragedy,  as  they 
lie  before  us  in  the  works  ol  the  three  great  dramik 
lists,  -i^schylus,  Sophodea,  and  Eoripidea. 

Argos  was,  next  to  Athena,  the  moetdistingttfsh* 
cd  scat  of  the  arts  during  this  period,  and  the  worka 
of  the  Athenian  aod  Argive  artists  spread  orer  all 
Greece,  and  became  tM  vedela  for  other  Oreefc 
artis^ts 

1.  (  Vld.  Cumbe,  Mutlea  uf  the  Unt.  .Mnwdm,  ii.,  p.  S  tmA  7 

T  Aae.  aeulpnn,  14.  II.) 
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i  he  (levelopnient  of  statuary  at  Athens  and  Ar- 

4,o»  had  been  prepared  by  Calamis  of  Athens  and 
I^lhagoras  of  Ilhegium,  the  former  of  whom,  al- 
tbo"4^  not  quite  free  from  thu  hardness  of  the  ear- 
liei  style^  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
tt>nong  which  are  mentioned  representations  of  gods 
in  a  subimje  stylo,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
spirited  horse.>»,  in  uhii  li  he  was  unrivalled.'  Py- 
thagoraa  was  distinguished  for  the  perfection  with 
whieli  Iw  eximsBea  the  muscles,  veins,  and  hair 
in  liis  athletic  statues,  for  the  beautiful  proportions 
and  the  powcrtiil  expression  of  these  statues,  which, 
as  Pliny  says,  made  the  beholders  feel  the  pains 
wbiafa  the  individoals  represented  were  sufiering.* 
Several  of  hta  worin  are  specified  by  Pausanias  and 
Pliny.  The  career  of  Phidias  the  Athenian  begins 
.ibout  Ol.  82.  I'he  genius  of  this  artist  was  so  great 
iiiul  so  generally  recognised,  that  all  the  great  works 
wbicb  were  executed  in  the  age  of  Peridea  were 
placed  tmder  hia  dhreetion,  and  thtia  the  whole  host 
of  artists  who  were  at  that  time  asseniblod  at  Ath- 
ens were  engaged  in  working  out  his  designs  and 
ideas.'  He  himself  was  chioly  engaged  in  execu- 
ting the  colosaal  works  in  ivory  and  gold,  tlie  ex- 
penses of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  and  other  works  in 
bronze  and  marble.  The  hrst  among  these  works 
is  the  statue  of  Pallas  Parthenos  (imde  about  01. 
83,  3),  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  statue  was  twenty- 
dix  cubits  in  height,  and  represented  the  goddess 
in  a  long  robe  and  in  armour.  .She  made  the  im- 
pression of  a  most  majestic  and  victorious  being. 
A  deaeriptkm  of  the  statue  is  given  by  Pausanias.* 
It  was  frequently  imitated  in  antiquity  in  marble 
atatucs  and  upon  coins,  and  truin  these  imitations, 
and  the  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  Quatreniere  de 
Quincy*  has  made  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
roatomif  the  origfatal  statue.  Tiie  robe  whleh  Pat 
'as  wore  was  of  gold,  forty-four  talents  in  weight, 
(luugh  its  thickness  wiis  nut  much  above  a  line.* 
The  gold  was  taken  off  and  used  for  oilier  purposes 
m  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  style  of 
this  was.  Kke  that  of  all  the  vrorks  of  Fhidiaa,  ex- 
tremely simple,  yet  grand  and  sublime  ;  th(>  ln  liTiet, 
shield,  and  the  pedestal  were  beautifully  adorned 
with  scenes  behinging  to  the  story  of  Attica.  A 
second  work  of  Pliidias,  which  was  still  more  ad- 
nnired,  was  (he  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (made 
in  01.  86),  who  was  represented  silling  upt)n  a  dp6- 
vo^.  The  statue  was,  like  tliat  ot  Pallas,  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and,  without  the  pcd(>stal,  forty  feet 
high.  I'he  great  richness  with  which  the  throne, 
sceptre,  and  the  pedestal  of  this  simple  hut  majestic 
repre.sentciti.)ii  (i!  till'  l.ithi  rof  the  gods  were  adorn- 
ed, the  pruloiind  wibduiu  in  the  proportions  of  the 
colossal  work,  and  the  sublime  idea  which  the  artist 
had  formed  and  here  iinb<xiied  of  the  majesty  of 
Zeus,  made  this  statue  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  idea  uf  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Phidias  by  the  celebrated  verses 
of  Homer,*  and  the  impression  wlueh  the  god  in  this 
work  made  ujxin  the  beholder  was  that  of  a  god  ru- 
ling m  omnipotence,  and  yet  graciously  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  i  il  lu.m,  and  to  grant  his  wishes.* 
The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  existed  till  A.D. 
47&,  when  it  was  destroyed  ui  a  fire  at  Gonataatf- 

nopl.',  whither  it  had  been  transported  by  the  Em- 
peror i  hcodosius  I.  i  he  most  colossal  statue  o*" 
Phidias  was  his  Athena  Promachos,  of  bronze, 

1.  (PliQ.,H.  N..  xttn.,  19,  ♦  II.— QuinUl.,111.,  10,  ♦  7.— Cic, 
Brut.,  18.— Lucnn,  Imaic  .  ».)— 3.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  19,  «  4. 

— PmM.,  8,  ♦  1  ;  13,  D  4.)-3.  {Plut.,  Pericl.,  ia.)-4.  (i.,  24. 
t  i,  Ac— C«>in|Mre  Piin..  II.  N.,  txxri.,  4,  t  4.)— 6.  {Monuw.  ot 
OimM.4*Ait,ABt.iwtitii«t,  I.,  p.  03.)  — 6.  (Tliand.,  n..  13, 
wilhtMcunnMnt.)— 7.  (II.,  i.,  59S,  *c.)— 8.  ( Vtf.  Uwdckcnp- 
tioo  of  ffHifluiiu,  v., II.— Coiiipsre  Ltr.,  ilv., S8.-7<)amtii.|Zii., 
10,  I  i.  QtttfWBiAw  de  Quincy,  Jap.  Olyidf.,  ii.,  11.— Pl»f 
mn,  Ltt*.  M  Sealn.,  vL  19  Mid  90.) 


which  was  fifty  feet  hi«h  without  taking  the  pedes 
tal  into  account.'   It  rtnod  on  the  Aerapoha,  be 

twecnthe  Parthenonand  the  Pmpyla-a,  rising  abort 
each  of  these  buildings,  so  that  it  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  sailors  when  they  approached  the  ooo« 
of  Attica.  This  work,  however,  was  not  completed 
when  he  died,  and  it  was  finished  nearly  a  genera- 
tion later  by  Mys.'  Phidias  was  greatest  in  th* 
representation  of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  portray- 
ing the  character  of  Athena,  whioi  he  fepreseotf^ 
with  various  modifications,  soinetiinps  as  a  w,»rl'k« 
goc'dess,  and  sometimes  as  the  mild  and  grac  fu] 
protectress  of  the  arts.' 

We  do  not  read  of  many  disciples  of  Phidias,  im 
the  most  distingniahed  among  them  wen  Agorae* 
ritus  of  Sainos  and  .\lcamenes  of  Athens  Both, 
though  the  latter  with  greater  independence,  applied 
their  skill,  like  their  master,  to  statues  of  the  god^ 
both  were  eqiecially  renowned  lor  the  great  beauty, 
aoftnesa,  and  eahn  majesty  with  which  they  repre- 
sented goddesses,  in  the  competition  of  which  ihcj 
rivalled  each  other.  Some  of  the  statues  of  Alcam* 
enes  were  very  highly  valued  in  antiquity, 
oially  his  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphrodite  in  the  j_ 
Hephaestus,  and  also  the  groups  in  the  pediment  «• 
the  temple  at  Olympia.  The  most  celebrated  stat- 
ue of  Agoracritus  was  the  Nemesis  of  Rhamnot, 
whidi  had  ori|[hialIy  been  intended  as  an  Aphrodite 
to  compete  with  that  of  Alcamenes,  but  was  after- 
ward, by  the  addition  of  proper  attributes,  conserrs- 
ted  as  a  Nemesis  at  Khamiius 

We  still  possess  a  scries  of  sculptured  works  la 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  aimool  of 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  great 
himself    These  works  are  ; 

1.  .Some  parts  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
together  with  the  frieze  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
eeOa  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metopes 
represent  the  exploits  of  Heracles,  and  the  e  gtt 
oliiers  those  of  Theseus.  The  figures  in  the  frit*M 
are  manifestly  gods,  but  their  meaning  is  uncertain 
Ail  the  figures  are  full  of  life  and  activiQr.  and  woifc. 
ed  in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  of  PhkUaa. 
."^oine  antiquarians  value  theui  even  high<  r  than  thf 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Casts  of  ihetse  figures 
are  in  the  British  Museum.* 

S.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  arc  all  adorned  with  reliefs  in  mar- 
ble, a  gre.it  p.irt  of  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  some  co- 
lossal figures,  and  a  number  uf  fragments  of  the  two 
pediments  of  this  temple.  I'he  greater  part  of  these 
works  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  th^ 
are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Marbles 
They  have  1m en  desiTit)t  il  and  (•oiiuiKnt'-tl  uf»on  so 
often,  that  they  require  no  farther  mention  here,* 
The  best  work,  ao  ftr  as  the  explanation  of  these 
sculptures  is  concerned,  is  Brtedated'a  JSoms, 
vol.  ii. 

n.  Tlie  marble  rfdiefs  of  the  Temple  of  Nike  Ap- 
teroe  belong,  indeed,  to  a  later  age  than  that  ot 
Phidias,  but  they  are  manUhatly  made  in  the  apirit 
of  his  8ch(K)I  They  represent,  with  great  liveli- 
ness and  energy,  contests  of  Greeks  with  Persisos, 
and  of  Greeks  among  themselves.  TheaO  al90aie 
at  preaent  in  the  BriUsh  Museiun. 

An  these  seulptures  breathe,  on  tiie  whole,  tV 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  .set'in  thai 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  doC 
emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  the  wAueaes 
of  an  eailiar  age.  With  thia  exception  and 
other  dight  dejeeta,  whidi  are  prvhahty  the 

I.  (Smb.,  Ti.,  p.  978.)— 9.  (P«u.,i.,M^  4$.)  — 9  (Fh^K 
N.,  xxiiv.,  19,  «  i.— Pans.,  i.,  98, «  9. -i-  Loons.  Iom.,  « 
iCooipwo  Stuart,  Ant.,  iii.,c.  l.y—i.  ( TH.  Ilwowof —  ikl 
MiMCt  of  Ike  Earl  of  £lgia'a  purauiu  in  Graoea,  9d 
CodkMoU.  MstUoa  of  Um  Biit.  Mu .  s.  fi.l 
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^ucnces  of  tlie  place  wMrli  tlie  .sciilptiirea  ^.  oiipied 
in  the  temples  Ibey  adurned,  wc  find  everywhere  a 
both  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without  sup- 
prawiogor  omitting  anything  that  is  essential,  and 
without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  nature, 
prudaces  the  purest  and  aublimest  beauty :  these 
works  8h<)w  lively  movements  combined  with  calm- 
ness and  ease,  a  natoral  dignity  and  grace  united 
with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  striving  after  rfTcct, 
•»r  excitement  ol  tlie  (jasbions.  These  sculptures 
tlnoe  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the  ancient 
ohtion,  who  state  that  the  /icyoAsfov  and  a^iv^y,  or 
Che  grand  and  the  subUme,  were  the  oharaoeriatie 
features  of  Phidias  and  his  srhool '  Phidiaa  Was 
the.Cschylus  ol  staluaiy,  and  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed that,  although  the  art  subsequently  made  certain 
progress  in  the  eiect'.tion  of  details,  jet  Fhidias  and 
his  school  were  never  ezeelled  by  subsequent  gen- 
erations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
)ther  temptoB  aUantf  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Phidias  must  have  exercised  in 
various  parts  oj'  Gn  cct'.  tliduirti  they  are  executed 
in  a  different  style.  Of  tlie^se  we  need  only  mention 
two  as  the  most  important. 

1.  The  Fhigalian  marbles,  which  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  built  about  Olympiad  86 
by  Iciini'.s  They  were  discovered  in  lHl'2,  and 
consKt  ol  ;weoty-ihTee  plates  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  iufier  frieie  of  the  celJa.  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  arc  fights  with  Centaurs  and  Amazons,  and  one 
plate  show  s  A[>ollu  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  btags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the  figuree  ap- 
pear to  be  repetitrone  of  those  seen  on  the  Attic 
temples  ;  but  ihrrc  arc.  at  ihc  same  time,  great  dif- 
ferences, lor  the  PhigaJian  marbles  i^oinelimes  show 
a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  borders  on  ex- 
invagance,  while  some  figures  are  iaoorrect^  drawn 
and  in  fineed  attitudes.  The  best  descriptions  of 
them  are  those  in  Basxi  rflieri  dtlla  Crecta,  ilisr^m 
d«  G.  M  Wagner  (18 14},  and  in  Stackelberg's  Afol- 
bUmpcl  zii  BatMH  in  ArcaHtm  u.  ik  duMtt  tutf*- 
gnb  BUdwerkt,  1828. 

S.  Marbles  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  were  made  by  Pxoinus  of  Mende  and  .VI- 
cameoes  of  Athens.*  Several  fragnieots  of  ihe&e 
acidptoreo  were  discovered  in  1839,  and  are  at 
present  at  Paris.'  The  figures  of  Uiese  marbles 
are  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient 
style,  and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  hut  Jn 
not  nearly  come  up  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the 
works  of  Phidias. 

.\bout  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  schwd  rose 
to  its  highest  perlection  under  Phidias,  the  school 
of  .\rg«.s  was  likewise  raised  to  its  siiiitiiiil  t)y  Poly- 
detus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  bis  statues 
of  gods,*  though  he  advanced  the  toreutio  art  hi  hie 
colossal  statue  of  Hera  at  .\r>fos  farther  than  Pliidi- 
as.*  But  the  art  of  making  bronze  statues  of  athle- 
tes was  carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection  : 
ideal  jouthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in 
whieh  he  exodted.  Among  his  etatoes  of  gods  we 
aniy  know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hermes 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  rept  esentations  of  hu- 
man i>eing8,  in  whu^h,  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  be  made  youthful  figures  in  their 
purest  b«^aoty,  and  with  the  most  accurate  propor- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.*  One 
of  these  statues,  a  youthful  doryphorus,  was  made 
witl  such  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 

1.  {DtmrU.,  \h'  El<<-.,  M.  — DiiHi.  Hal.,  He  r;«t  .  p.  W2.) 
-t.  (Faun.,  v.,  Ifi.)— 3.  (Eip*ilit.  5>cu-ntir.  <le  la  .Mur<^,  74- 
Th.;-4  (guimtil  .  Ill  ,  10,  ♦T.&c— Cic.  Unit  ,  IN  )-5  (Plin., 
U  N   ««».,  1»,  t  8  J  -  6.  (W.,  1.  e.— Compww  StnO*.,  wii.,  p. 


of  the  parts  of  t-ie  body,  that  il  \s  aa  looked  up*  ii  i  ► 
the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this  pumt.' 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  and  it  may  be  that  his  doryphorus 
I  was  intended  to  give  a  practical  spi^ciincn  of  the 
rules  he  had  laid  down  in  his  treatise.  He  gained 
a  victory  over  Phidias  in  the  representatioo  of  ab 
Amason,  whieh  moat,  eonaeqoentiy,  have  been  a 
figure  in  the  frreatest  luxuriance  of  female  lieaut) 
combined  with  a  manly  character.*  Polyclcius  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among  which 
thatof  Arteinon  Periphoretus,  a  mechanician  of  the 
timeof  Perides,  is  mentioned  with  especial  praise. 

Myron  of  Eleutherac,  about  Olympiad  87,  was,  like 
Polycletus,  a  disciple  of  Ageladas,  but  adhered  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polycletus,  and,  SB 
far  as  the  impreaaion  upon  the  seosea  was  eoneem- 
ed,  his  works  were  most  pleasing;  but  •*«miiii 
$u$  non  expretsit,"  says  Pliny  *  The  cow  of  Myron 
in  bronze  was  celebrated  in  all  antiquity.*  Pliny 
mentions  a  considerable  number  of  bis  works,  amoop 
which  a  dog,  a  discobolus,  pentathli,  and  pancnth 
asts  were  most  celebrated ;  the  last  of  them  were 
especially  dislingiii.Hhcd  fm  itieir  ciiryttunia,  and  the 
animation  displayed  in  their  moveinetiLs,  a^  well  as 
for  the  most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among 
his  statues  of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colos 
sal  group  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena 
w  hich  he  made  for  the  Sainians.*  In  his  execution 
of  the  hair,  he  adhered,  according  to  Phny,  to  the 
ancient  style. 

Tlie  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Phidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius  The  for- 
mer executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  pussiblr. 
accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minnteet  details,  hot 
was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value  ol 
his  works,  whence  he  was  designated  by  the  nick- 
name of  sarar9{ir^{vof .  Quinctilian*  says  of  him, 
"mmiuM  in  emtete."*  On  the  whole,  it  ahonld  be 
observed,  tliat  near  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  aiid  allcrward,  the  greater  part  of  the  artiata 
continued  to  work  in  the  spirit  aiid  atyle  of  Polycie- 
tus,  and  that  the  prin«apBl  productiona  hi  Pd^ion* 
nesus  were  hrome  staton  of  athletes,  and  statues 
erected  in  honour  of  other  distinguished  {kt.'~oiis  • 

The  change  which  took  place  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  in  the  public  mlod  at  Athens  could  not 
fail  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  arts  also ;  and 
the  school  of  statuary,  which  had  gradually  become 
(lrvcl(ip»  (i,  was  as  different  from  that  of  Phidias  as 
the  then  existing  state  of  feeling  at  Athens  was 
from  that  which  had  grown  out  of  the  wars  with 
Persia.  It  was  especially  Scopas  of  Pares  and 
Praxiteles  of  Athens,  about  one  generation  after 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  who  gave  the  reflex  ol  tlinr 
time  in  their  productions.  Their  works  expressed 
the  mOltBT  fedhiga,  and  an  exeited  etate  of  mind, 
such  as  would  make  a  strong  impression  upon,  and 
captivate  the  senses  of  the  beholders  But  the 
chief  masters  of  this  new  scliool  still  liad  llu  w  is- 
dom  to  combine  these  things,  which  were  command- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime 
conception  of  the  ideas  which  they  imbo»licd  ii 
their  works.  Scopas  and  I'raxitdcs  were  hoih  dis 
tinguisbed  as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  tMii.)  w(.rk»d 
in  the  same,  style  i  the  legendary  circles  to  which 
most  at  their  ideal  nrodoetiona  bdong  are  thoae 
of  Dkmysus  and  Aiwrodlte,  which  also  show  the 
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Chmeter  of  the  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
•dmol  of  statuary  was  ooiwidered  superior  even  to 
that  of  Phidias,  and  it  la  indeed  tree  that  its  pro- 
ductions arp  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  ft-uiale  statues  in  partic- 
ular are,  in  one  sense,  unrivalled ;  but  the  eflfect 
they  produced  1900  tlie  minda  of  ttie  beholders  was 
by  no  means  of  tlie  mne  pare  and  etorating  nature 
as  th.it  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  Pliny' 
mentions  a  number  of  works  of  Scopas,  some  of 
which  he  himself  saw  at  Rome.  Amon^  them  were 
Aphrodite,  Pothos,  Pbaethon,  ApoUo,  a  sitting  Deme- 
ler,  Poseidon.  Thetis,  Achillea,  the  Nereids  riding 
ya  dolphins,  and  a  numbor  of  other  marine  deities  * 
Whether  ttie  celebrated  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
ehildren,  which  in  the  tlmeof  Flinj  atood  in  a  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome,  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  an- 
cients themselves.  This  group  was  discovered  in 
1683,  near  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  at  Home,  and  the 
greater  ntnnber  of  ita  ftagments  is  at  present  in  the 
museum  of  Florence,  but  some  figures  are  in  other 
museums  ;  Munich  possesses  the  finest  head  of  all 
the  Niubids.  It  has  been  the  subject  uf  much  dis- 
cussion whether  the  group  discovered  in  lfi63  is  the 
original  wmit  of  Scopas  or  Praxitelea,  or  only  a 
copy  ;  but,  although  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
probable  opinion,  these  remains  are  the  most  beau- 
tlbl  relics  of  ancient  art ;  the  mother  Niobe  herself, 
cqnciaUy,  is  unrivaUed.*  The  worlw  of  Prax iteit  s 
were  of  the  same  charaeter  aa  those  of  i>e»pas 
The  transition  in  all  departments  of  the  arts,  from 
the  ancient  simplicity  to  the  representation  of  sub- 
jsets  exciting  sensual  desires  and  appetites,  was 
exceedingly  &'.ow  and  gradual ;  and  thus,  although 
in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  youthful  and  female 
beauty  appears  naked,  and  clothed  with  all  the 
channa  that  art  can  bestow,  and  although  many  of 
hia  ligarea  were  represented  in  actions  and  aitua- 
\ions  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  tliey  displayeii  any  kind  of  sensual- 
ity His  must  cclrtiriiifd  works  were  :  1.  Figures 
of  Dionysus,  Satyrs,  and  Maenades.*  2.  Statues  of 
Eros  m  Tariooa  parte  of  Oreeoe.*  S.  Staloes  of 
Aphrodite  Tlie  most  celebrated  among  these  were 
tlic  Aphrodite  oi  Cos  (velata  tptcu*),  and,  above  all. 
the  naked  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,  which  stood  in  a 
cliapei  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  open  on 
an  sidea.  This  atatne  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that,  as  Pliny  stales,  many  persons  sailed 
to  Cnidus  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it  ' 
Some  critics  have  asserted  that  the  Venus  known 
under  the  naaia  of  the  Mcdicean  ia  the  Cnidtan  Ve- 
nus of  Praxiteles,  or  a  copy  of  it,  hot  Viseontl  has 
clearly  proved  that  this  is  impossible.  There  is 
much  more  sensuality  in  the  Me<liccan  Venus  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  existed  in  that  of 
Cnidua.  Praxiteles  bad  also  great  reputation  for 
his  statues  of  the  most  beautiful  hetterc,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  took  the  must  charniini;  ;iiii(mi>;  them  as 
models  fur  bis  representations  of  Aphrodite.  There 
waa  also  a  sutue  of  Praxiteles  representing  ApoUo, 
eurnamed  Saurootonos,  or  the  lizard-kiUert  which 
had  yreal  reputation  in  antiquity.* 

Cephissoilorus  and  Timarchus  were  sons  of  Prax- 
iteles. There  were  several  worka  uf  the  former  at 
Rome  in  tlie  tbne  of  Plinj:  he  made  bis  art  sub- 
servient to  passions  and  sensual  desires.  Pliny* 
mentions  among  his  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma 
at  PBigaaias,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  tida  kind 
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that  we  hear  of  in  Grecian  art.  \  smiilar  spirs 
pervaded  the  works  of  Leocharee  (a  Gaojiaedei 
carried  by  an  eagle  np  to  Zeoa),  of  Poljclea,  whi 

was  the  first  that  marie  the  vnhiptuons  statuea  el 
iiermaphroditus,  and  of  SiJaniun,  who  iiiadt*  a  dyiaf 
Jocaste.'  Leochares  also  made  a  number  of  pn*. 
ti  ait-statues  in  ivorj  and  gpid,  of  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Maeedonhi,  and  of  other  persons  * 
Such  portrait-statues  about  this  time  be«rari  to  girt 
much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the  year  330 
B.C.,  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  tlie  age,  each 
as  Scopas,  Leochares,  Timotheus.  and  Bryaxis,  were 
engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the  magnificent  matN»> 
leum  ofMausoiua,  a  general  descffi^ioa  of  whiek  ii 
given  by  Piiny.' 

Most  of  the  abore-men'joDed  aitiats,  bowmw 
widely  their  worits  differed  *rm  those  of  tfu-  sch<vo| 
of  Phidias,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  havin,.;  unly  von- 
imued  and  developed  its  :>r.ncipie»  ol  an  in  a  cer- 
tain direction ;  but  towar-ia  the  end  of  this  period 
Eophranor  and  Lysippna  ^  Sieyon  cnnried  oat  the 
principles  of  the  Argive  school  of  Polycletus.*  Their 
principal  object  was  to  represent  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of  physical  beauty,  and  of  athleiio  and 
heroic  power.  Lyaippua  waa  the  greater  of  the 
two :  he  waa  one  of  the  most  fhiitnil  artista  ikai 
have  ever  lived,  for  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  less 
than  1500  figures.  Among  the  herue»  HeracJeaap. 
pears  to  have  been  a  favourite  subjeel  of  Lystppas* 
for  he  made  aereral  atatoea  of  him.  repreaenting  hiai 
in  various  situations,*  and  his  figures  of  this  here 
servetl  as  types  for  subsequent  artists.  We  stS 
possess  some  representations  of  Herades  wkieh 
are  considered  to  be  imitations  of  Us  werhe.  The 
most  celebrated  among  his  portrait-statues  were 
those  of  Alexander  the  Great.*  The  chief  rharae- 
teristic  of  Lysippus  and  his  .^elino]  a  .losf  imita- 
tion of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to  repreaeal 
bodily  defects  in  some  interesting  manner;  its  te^ 
dency  is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  st.itnes  of 
former  times  disappear  more  and  mure,  and  iu.ike 
way  for  mere  portraits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  made 
statues  of  gods,  but  they  did  not  properly  belong  ta 
his  spbera  x  he  merely  exeeoted  them  hecanee  he 
had  received  orders  which  he  cmiM  not  well  refose. 
His  greatest  care  was  b^'stowed  uj)t»n  live  executioQ 
of  the  details  {argutia  oj^trum),  upon  Uic  correct  pfS* 
portions  of  the  parte  ot  the  human  body,  and  apaa 
making  portrait-atatoea  slender  and  tall  above  th^ 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  which 
characterise  the  next  period  appear  in  the  school  ol 
Lysippna. 

nr.  FM^k  Period,  from  Ol.  Ill  lo  OL  IM. 

(336-146  B.C.) 

Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  had  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  development,  and 
each  of  tliem  had  produced  such  an  abundance  af 
masterpieces,  that  it  waa  dilBcult  for  a  new  genera- 
tion of  artists  to  pnxhice  new  and  original  wurks 
Hence  the  periods  which  followed  could  not  do 
mnch  moie  (nan  Imitate^  and  tbetr  pradootioas  are 
better  or  worse  in  proportion  as  they  were  founded 
upon  the  study  of  earlier  worits  or  not.  But  even 
this  period  of  eclecticism  has  nevertheless  producid 
statuea  and  groups  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, and  whteh  ean  be  placed  by  the  aide  of  He 
best  works  of  antiquity.  Tlie  ver}-  >l*iw  decay  of 
the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the  rapid  decline  of 
literature,  is  indeed  a  strange  phenomenon 

During  the  firat  filly  yeare  of  this  period,  the 
schoola  of  Praxitelea  and  that  of  8icyon  ceBtinaed 
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lo  iottriak,  MpeeiaBy  In  mtkn  of  brome ;  bat  all«r 
Ibis  time  bronxe  statues  were  seldom  made  until  the 
art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens  about 

the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Lysippus 
gave  tiae  tu  that  of  Rhodes,  where  his  disciple 
Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the  bao- 
dred  colossal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  high,  and  partly  of  metal.  It  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  S25  B.C.*  Antiquarians  assign  to  this  part 
«f  the  Iborth  pwiod  aeveral  very  beantiltal  werks 
still  extant,  as  the  magnificent  group  of  Laocoon 
and  his  sons,  which  wa.s  discovered  in  iWd  near 
Ibe  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  at  present  at  Rome.  This 
ia,  next  te  Niobe,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 1 
tut  worka  of  aneienl  art ;  it  was,  aeooraing  to  I 
PUnjt  the  work  of  three  Khodian  artists:  Agesan- 
der,  POlydorus,  and  Alhenodorus.*  The  celebrated 
Farnesian  bull  is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian 
artists,  ApoUooiaa  and  Tanriacna.* 

In  the  Tarioos  kingdoms  wbieh  arose  oat  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
cultivalt^l,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  aitom  the  new 
capitals,  but  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  up  in 
several  of  them.  Alexandrea,  Pergamos.  and  Se- 
leucia  rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in 
literature.  At  Pergamus  the  celebrated  groups 
were  c<imposed  whioi  represented  the  victories  of 
.4ttalus  and  Eumenes  over  the  Qaula.*  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some'  tliat  the  so-called  dying  gladiator 
m  Rome  is  a  statue  of  a  Gaul,  which  originally  he- 
Jooged  to  one  of  these  groups.  Epbesus  also  had 
a  flowMiHig  school  of  ait,  whieh  appears  to  have 
followed,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  Lysippus,  and 
excelled,  like  that  of  Pergamus.  in  the  representa- 
tion of  battle  scenes.  The  Borghese  fighter  in  the 
Louvre  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian 
Agaaiaa,  and  to  have  originally  fhmed  a  part  of 
BU"h  a  battle  tTcne.  In  Syria,  too,  art  flourished 
at  Antiochia  until  the  time  of  Antiocbus  IV.,  before 
whose  reign  a  number  of  alatuea  had  already  been 
earned  awigr  by  Scipio. 

Tn  these  new  monarehies  atatnea  of  the  gods 
were  s(  Idmii  made,  and  when  they  were  executed, 
they  were,  m  most  cases,  copies  from  earlier  works. 
am  the  character  in  which  the  gods  were  represented 
kad  gradoally  become  ttxed,  and  few  artists  ventured 
to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become  typical.  Por- 
trait-statues of  kings  increased,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  great  extent.  The  vanity  of  the  kings  and  the 
flattery  of  the  artiste  erehted  a  new  kind  of  statues : 
the  princrt  were  frequently  identified  with  certain 
^cities,  and  were  consequently  represented  as  such, 
with  all  the  reqtiisiic  atiril)iitfs.  In  many  cases 
the  mere  bust  uf  a  king  was  put  upon  the  body  of  a 
statne  of  a  god.  This  waa  a  meat  dangeroos  rock 
for  artists  ,  for  the  simple  representation  of  a  king 
in  the  bhapn  of  a  god,  which  commenced  as  early 
ae  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  in- 
•olEcient  mark  of  veneration,  and  art  degenerated 
Into  a  mere  instnnnent  of  the  most  vulgar  flattery : 
pomp,  and  show,  nnd  insteless  ornaments  were  mis- 
taken lor  art.  Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also 
•liowii  in  the  monairoua  nnmber  of  statues  that 
t»ere  erected  to  one  and  the  same  individual.  De- 
metrius Phalereus  had  380,  or,  according  to  others, 
IfAW  ^[alurs  crcrtrJ  to  him.'  When  the  honour 
ot  a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  diS' 
tinetion,  and  when  it  hoeame  neoeasary  to  produoe 
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soeh  mimlben  of  atataea,  the  workmai.'ship  i 
ly  became  worse  in  prmortion  as  the  honour  :«ank 
in  public  estimation.   During  this  time  it  became 

customary  to  combine  with  the  staturs  (tf  kings  and 
generals  symbolical  'epresentations  of  towns,  whMib 
are  called  rvxeu  iro^mv.  In  Magna  Orascia  at 
gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars  with  Ihf 
Romans  ;  and  the  example  of  Capua,  from  which 
all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome,  affords  us  an 
instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder  which  were 
eommitled  by  the  Romans  hi  ether  towns  of  f  taly 
But  even  after  the  I?oman  conqtii'st<j.  th«!  cultiva 
tion  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have  ceased  altvigether. 
as  we  must  infer  from  the  numerous  works  found 
at  Pompeii,  some  of  which  possess  a  uigher  degrc* 
of  perwBtion  and  beauty  than  might  have  been  ex 
pected  in  works  of  so  late  a  date  In  Sicily  the 
activity  of  the  artists  appears  to  have  ceased  aftei 
the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  numerous  works  with 
which  Syracoae  was  adorned,  and  with  which  we 
are  made  aotfoafnted  by  Cicero,'  mostly  belong  to 
an  earlier  period 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
miua,  atatoes  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived  at 
Athena ;  and,  although  the  artists  were  far  inferioi 
to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  stUI  produced 
works  of  great  excelleiu  e.  as  they  showed  their 
good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  masterworks 
of  their  predecessors  the  sobjeota  of  study  and  imi> 
tation.*  Among  those  who  contributed  most  to 
this  revival  of  statuary  were  Clei)mene8  (who  made 
the  Medicean  Venus,  an  imitation  of  thai  of  ("nidus, 
but  inferior  in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  bis  son 
Cleomenee  (by  whom  there  is  a  atatoe  in  the  LoQ' 
vre,  which  shows  an  exquisite  workmanship,  hnl 
little  life),  Glycon,  Apolljnius,  and  others. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  ceotuiy  afterward,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest 
i  of  the  eonntries  where  the  arts  had  floarished,  made 
I  it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  works  of 
art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  ajjpreciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted,  in  many  cases,  no  bet- 
ter than  rode  barbmjaoa,  regarding  the  most  pre 
ciooa  reliea  of  art  hi  no  other  light  than  that  oi 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  maile  asrain  at 
pleasure,  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  ro)ib<>riea 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
ceilus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentnm,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  huildiniis  of  Uomp'  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiuchus,  the  .£tolian.s.  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo- Philip,  and,  above 
all.  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently  the 
victories  over  Mithradates  and  Cleopatra,  filled  the 
Roman  temples  and  porticoes  witli  tlie  ^reati  st  va 
riety  of  works  of  art.  After  the  taking  of  Corintk 
the  Reman  generals  and  governors  of  provinces  be 
gan  to  show  a  kind  of  amateurship  in  works  of  art 
which  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  fashion  pre- 
vailing among  the  Roman  grandees  than  to  any  rea 
taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts :  they  now  robbec 
whatever  they  coold  to  adorn  their  own  resideneea. 
Sometimes  either  their  avarice  or  necessity  iniliiccd 
them  to  melt  down  the  most  precious  works  with- 
out any  regard  t  >  artistic  worth.  The  aacrileginaa 
plunder  of  temples,  and  the  canyJng  away  of  the  aa 
cred  statues  from  the  pahlie  sanetoaries,  whbh  tint 
at  first  been  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the  pon- 
tillh,  became  afterward  a  comcion  practice  The 
manner  in  whksh  Verrea  aeted  in  Sicily  is  but  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  rob- 
beries  were  carried  on.  Tlie  emperors,  especially 
Ar,','ustus,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  foilnwed  liit^r  t  xiun- 
pies,  and  the  immense  numbei  of  statues  which 
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'iUiwithstandir.j  all  this,  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del- 
|iUi,  Albena,  and  Olyrapia,  ia  truly  astonishing.' 

Befim  we  prcceed  to  deeeribe  the  state  of  statu- 
«T  dunag  tbe  Jast  ataget  in  whicli  Rome  was  tbe 
centre  of  the  ancient  worid,  it  win  be  neoeaeary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuary  among  the 
Etruscans  and  Komans  down  to  the  year  146  B.C. 

The  Etiuscana  were,  on  the  whole,  an  iodustri- 
ooa  and  enterprising  people.  Diflereat  hypotheses 
baTe  been  proposed  to  account  foi  the  cultivation 
of  lie  arts'  m  winch  this  natiiin  excelled  all  others  in 
central  and  noithern  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  pecu- 
liar style  in  some  of  their  productions.  Some  wri- 
ters think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydia, 
which  were  established  at  Ca;re  and  Tarqumii ; 
others,  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  w  t  rc  a  Pelas- 
gian  tribe.  Vl:*.h  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  heeoine  acquainted  at  an  early  time, 
throiiijh  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of  south- 
ern liaiy  ;  and  tlieir  iiilluence  upon  ilie  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  evident  in  numerous  cases.  Tlie  East, 
also,  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etraseans,  as  many  worita  of  art  found  in  Etni- 
ria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations  as 
those  which  we  find  m  Asia,  especially  among  the 
Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been  enect- 
ed,  we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
fine  arte  was  cuttiTated  by  the  Etniscana  at  an 
early  period.  Statuary  in  rlay  (wliich  here  .supplied 
tbe  place  of  wood,  foava,  used  in  Greece)  and  in 
Iwonae  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  267  B.C.,  no  less  than  2000  bronze 
statues  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Volsinii,*  and 
numerous  works  of  Etruscan  art  are  still  e.xtant, 
which  show  great  vigour  and  life,  though  they  do 
not  poaaese  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty.  Among 
th^  we  may  mention  the  Chimaira  of  Arretium  (at 
Florence)  ;  the  Capitoline  She-wolf,*  which  was 
dedicated  in  B.C.  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Are2Zo(now 
at  Florence),  and  oiiiers.  Soiue  of  their  statues 
ire  worked  in  a  Gredt  style;  others  are  of  a  char- 
acter .\?culiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely  different 
trom  Works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and  ugly  ; 
others,  itgain,  arc  exaggerated  and  forced  in  their 
novementa  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the  figures 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  representationa  of  Aai- 
atic  nations  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronze,  such  as 
candelabra,  patera;,  cups,  thrones,  «&c.,  embellished 
with  various  ornaments  and  figures,  were  very 
highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at  Athens  at  a 
time  when  tte  arta  were  still  floorishiDg  there* 
Their  works  in  stone,  especially  tlie  alto  and  basso 
relievos,  which  are  found  m  considerable  numbers 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  infisrior  merit. 

The  Romans,  previously  to  tbe  time  of  tbe  first 
Taniuiii,  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods,  and  for  a  lung  tune  afterward  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  l)y  Etruscan 
artists.*  During  the  early  part  of  the  Kepublic,  the 
works  executed  at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  use- 
ful and  practical,  and  not  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter, and  statuary  was,  in  consequence,  little  cultiva- 
lad.  But  in  the  course  of  lime,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  foreign  states,  which  were  in- 
oebted  to  .souk-  Roman,  ticgun  to  erect  brouie  stat- 
oee  todistiii<,ruished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
places.*  The  earhesl  works  of  ibis  kind  which  we 
can  consider  as  really  historical  are  the  atatnes  of 
Attus  Navius,'  of  Mitiucius  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
geiuiiJ.  and  of  P)  lliat;i>ras  and  .Mciluades,  which 
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stood  in  the  comers  of  the  comitiura  rom  the  reel 
B.C.  814  down  to  tbe  dicUtorsbip  ot  .Sulla  >  The 
last  two  atatuea  were  undoubtedly  of  Greek  wors* 
manship.  The  earliest  metal  ataloeof  a  deaij  was^ 
according  to  Pliny,  a  Cerea  which  waa  auule  of  the 
confiscated  property  of  Spurius  Cassius,  about  ASi 
B.C.*  Two  other  metal  statues  of  gods  were  ttie 
Capitoline  Hercules,  800  B.C.,*  and  the  colossal 
atatue  of  tbe  Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  aeeording  to 
Livy,  was  made  about  490  B.C.*  The  nomber  of 
statues  of  lueii  m  tlie  Forum  appears  soon  to  have 
become  very  great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  harp 
had  them  erected  there  w  ithout  any  right :  hence, 
in  161  B.C.,  the  censors  P.  Cornelius  Sfipio  and  M. 
Popilius  removed  from  the  Forum  all  ^^tatues  of 
magistrates  wliicli  had  nut  been  erected  wuh  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.*  A  outue  of 
CoraeHa,  the  mother  of  the  Graloehl,  aiood  ha  the 
porticus  of  Melellus.  The  artists  by  whom  these 
and  other  statues  were  executed  were  undoubiedlv 
GiMka  and  Etraacaaa. 

V.  Fifth  Period,  from  01  158  (B  C.  ]46)to/A«>Ur^ 

the  Western  Empire. 

During  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of  neat- 
ly the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  through  its 
intellectual  atiperiority,  but  by  its  mihtaiy  and  poht* 
ical  power.  But  It  nevertheleea  became  the  ceniie 
of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artists  resorted  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing employmenl  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  Tbe 
mass  of  tbe  people,  however,  had  as  httle  taate  fat. 
and  were  as  little  concerned  about  the  arta  as  ever.' 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans  who,  either  from  an  atfected  or  an  boo- 
est  contempt  for  tiie  Greeks,  entertained  tbe  ram 
hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  olden  tiiuf-s 
These  circumstances  account  for  tbe  fact  that  a 
man  like  Cicero  thoujjhi  .t  lU  Lessary  to  conceal  4ri<l 
disguise  his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  it 
was,  therefore,  only  the  must  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Hotrians  that  really  loved  and  cherish^ 
the  arts  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unAir- 
tunate  circumstance  :  had  it  not  been  >o.  art  woukl 
have  perished  at  once ;  now  it  continued  in  soqm 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  hat  H  experienced  tbesaaw 
fate,  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it  has 
conlinued  its  existence  without  the  syinp^ittiies  ot 
the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  of  tbe 
great.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circun- 
stancee.  there  were  a  number  of  distiogniahed  ar> 
tists  at  Rome  during  the  latter  poriotl  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  produced  worka  of  great  bewiiy  aad 
merit.  We  need  only  mention  aoeh  namea  aa  l^asi- 
teles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Roman  citiaeB. 
and  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  Tem^Jt- 
of  Melellus;^  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  Pliny  mcntiooa 
several  highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models 
were  prized  more  than  the  statues  of  others  ;  De- 
cius,  who  even  ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  t)>e  an 
of  founding  metal  statues  ;  Praxiteles,  Diogenes, 
and  others.  During  tbe  Empire  the  arts  declined, 
and,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  merely  admtniiu 
tereci  to  the  vanity,  luxuries,  and  caprices  of  the 
einpi  rois  *  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  P'lny,* 
has  destroyed  tlie  arts  ;  and  as  there  w  t  re  no  nn«re 
minds  to  lie  represented,  the  representations  fif  the 
bodies  were  Ukewiae  neglected.  Oceasionany,  bow- 
ever.  excellentaDd  talented  sculptor?  still  riro?*  -p.- 
adorned  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  w  ith  tHrauttiui 
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•^fuLH)S     f'liny'  uK'tilionM  is  such  Cratcrus,  Pytho- 
(lui  us,  Pulydcctes,  Hennulaua,  a  second  PjthodoroSf 
\nenion,  and  Aphrodisius  of  Trallea.  In  the  tinw 
ol  Noro,  who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with 
ZenuUurus,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was 
romniissiotifd  by  llie  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sub.  The  work  waa  doc  completely  ezeeoted,  aa 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  Ikk!  Htllen  into  oblivion. 
In  A.D.  75  the  statue  wua  consecrated  as  a  Sol,  and 
was  aAerward  clianged  into  a  statuo  of  Commudua 
by  alteriog  the  head.*    The  princilMd  aeulptured 
irorka  that  were  prodoced  daring  the  Empire  were, 
I.  Reliefton  public  monuments,  such  as  those  adorn- 
ing the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  represented 
the  apotheoaia  of  the  emperor,  and  bis  triumph  over 
Judisa    The  invention  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
ire  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  execution  is  careless. 
The  same  may  He  said  of  the  ri-hi-fs  of  the  Temple ,' 
of  Mioerva  in  the  Forum  of  Domittaii,  in  which  the  j 
Irapery  in  particolar  ia  very  bad.  t.  Statues  and  i 
ousts  of  the  emperors    These  may  ai^ain  he  divi-  j 
ded  into  class* aiul  are  easiest  dislinguislied  by  j 
the  costumes  in  which  they  are  represented  They 
are  (c)  faithf  ul  portraila  in  the  costume  of  ordinary 
life  {tcga),  or  in  the  attire  of  warriors  (tuautt  Mem- 
•«*•)»  generally  in  an  attitude  as  if  they  wrre  arl- 
dressing  a  hixiy  of  men,  as,  e.  g.,  ilie  colossal  statue 
of  Augustus  in  the  palace  Orimani.   To  this  claaa 
also  belong  tho  eqoeatnao  atatnea,  and  Um  atatues 
upon  triumphal  ears  with  from  two  to  six  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  with  elephants,  which  were 
ftMuentiy  made  for  einper«)rs  out  of  mere  vanity, 
and  withoat  there  having  been  any  real  triinnph  to 
■wcasioo  such  a  woric*  (&.)  Such  statues  as  were 
intended  to  show  the  individual  in  an  exalted,  hero- 
ic, or  dcltied  character.    Among  thosr  wt  re  rtck- 
oned  the  so-called  Achillean  statues,  winch  were 
first  made  in  the  time  of  Augtistus  -,  they  were  na> 
ked,  and  bore  a  iiasta  in  one  hand  ;*  and,  secondly, 
atatues  in  a  sitting  |H>sitioii,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  naketl,  and  a  pallium  covering  the  Ioium 
These  statuea  were  intended  to  represent  an  em- 
peror aa  Jopiter,  hitt  aometimea  alao  aa  an  Apollo.* 
Thi?  mcthiKl  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god 
was  at  hrst  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  im[H-rial  families  are  like- 
wiae  either  aimpie  and  faithful  portraita,  or  they  are 
idealised  as  godideasea :  epeeimens  of  eaeh  kind  are 
still  extant.    The  custom  adopted  in  the  .Macedo- 
nian time,  of  combining  allesorical  representations 
of  towna  and  prorineaa  with  ue  mommnnta  eraolfld 
in  hoooor  of  the  aoveraigna,  was  aooetinwa  f«^low> 
«d  by  the  Romans  also,  and  aome  of  them  were 
made  by  very  distinguished  artists.*   In  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  aoolptures 
representing  the  victory  of  this  emperor  over  the 
Dacians,  and  other  similar  works,  were  execnted. 
We  also  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
in  the  \'atican.  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful statua  tboracata  of  Trajan,  and  several  fine  busts 
of  the  aana  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  statuary  had  be- 
eOBMmore  and  more  cnnfmed  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  aearoeiy  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
vieloriea  in  the  fdieo  on  the  poMie  monuments,  and 
;hc  various  kinda  of  atatues  of  the  emperors  and  the 
iiiemhers  of  their  families,  lint  in  the  reign  of  lia- 
drian  the  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new  era.  Hebini- 
aelf  waa  undoubtedly  a  real  lover  and  oonnoisaenr 
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01  art.  and  he  encouraged  it  not  only  at  Rome,  bji 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  great  villa  of  Tra* 
jan  below  Tivoli,  the  mins  of  which  cover  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  wae 
richer  in  works  of  art  than  any  other  place  in  Italy 
Here  more  works  of  art  have  been  dug  Ottt  of  the 
ground  than  anywhere  else  within  the  same  com- 
pass. Hadrian  waa  Ibnd  of  the  ancient  forms  in 
art  as  well  as  in  language,  and  many  works  ;n  the 
archaic  style  still  extant  may  have  been  ajiecuted 
at  this  time.  Some  statues  made  at  this  time  com- 
bine Egyptian  stiffness  with  Grecian  elegance,  and 
especially  the  representations  of  Egyptian  diiiies, 
such  as  that  of  Isis,  are  half  (Ircck  and  half  Egyp- 
tian. But  by  the  side  of  this  strange  school  there 
existed  another,  in  which  the  pure  Greek  style  waa 
cultivated,  and  which  has  produced  works  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  statues  and  busts  of  Antinous,  for  whom 
the  emperor  entertained  a  passionate  partiality,  aiid 
who  was  represented  in  innmnerable  worits  of  art. 
The  colossal  bust  of  ,\ntinoiis  in  ilio  Louvre  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  tinesl  works  (  t  .mcient  art,  and  is 
placed  by  seme  critics  on  an  ojnality  with  the  beat 
works  that  Greeoe  haa  produced.  The  two  cen- 
tanra  of  bhiek  marMe  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  :  c)ne  of  them  is  executed 
in  an  old  and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little 
Eroa  riding  on  his  back ;  the  other  looka  more  like 
an  iotoueated  aalyr.  There  «e  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  niaiUe  whidi  are  referred  to  this 
period,  as  it  is  not  known  lo  have  been  need  befbre 
the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement  and 
brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  the  .AiitdiniK  s.  Antoninus  Puis  Inult 
the  great  villa  at  Iwinuviuin,  of  which  ruins  are  still 
extant,  and  where  many  excellent  works  of  art  have 
been  di.scovered.  But  sopliistry  and  pedantic  learn- 
ing now  began  to  rcganl  the  arts  with  the  same 
contempt  as  the  i^Miorancc  of  the  Romans  had  for- 
merly done.  The  frieae  of  a  temple,  which  the  aen* 
ate  oanaed  to  be  erected  to  Antoninoa  Pioa  and 
Faustina,  is  adorned  with  griffons  and  vessels  of 
very  exquisite  workmanship  ;  but  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  emperors  show  in  many  parts  an  af- 
fected elegance,  while  the  featurea  of  the  counte- 
nance are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies  of  natnre. 
The  best  among  the  extant  works  of  this  tiirie  are 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  standa  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  oolnmo 
of  M.  Aurelioa,  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  of 
his  war  against  the  Mareomanni.  The  busts  which 
we  possess  of  M.  .Aurelius,  Faustina,  and  Lucius 
Verus,  arc  executed  with  very  great  care,  especially 
as  regards  the  hair.  The  number  of  the  extant 
busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts  to  above  one  hnn* 
dred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  busts  of  emperora 
were  sonietimes  iniiltiplieil,  may  l»e  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  senate  sometitnes  ordained  that 
the  boat  of  an  emperor  ahouM  be  in  the  house  of 
every  citizen. 

After  the  lime  of  the  Antonines,  the  symptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  busta 
and  alatnee  of  the  emperora,  hot  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  affectatifm  and  nunnerit,m. 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  representaliorf  of  fciLolo 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless ;  and  in- 
ausad  of  the  natural  hair,  the  artists  made  it  a  potnl 
to  show  that  it  was  a  aige  peruque,  whieh  in  some 
cases  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure. 
(ViJ.  Galkrus.)  In  the  time  of  Caracalla  many 
statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Alexander  Seventa  was  a  greet  admirer  «i 
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tttnes,  not  from  a  genuine  lore  of  art,  but  bf  c  ause 
ie  deligbted  in  tbe  reprewntatioiw  of  great  and  mod 
men.*  Tbe  ratieft  on  tbe  triamphal  arch  of  8e|»* 

timius  Scvprus.  representing  his  victories  over  toe 
I'arthians,  Aralts,  and  the  Adiabenians,  have  scarce- 
ly any  aitialie  merits.  During  this  time  of  decay 
the  custom  aroee  of  adorning  the  sarcopbafn  with 
figures  in  high  relief,  representing  scenes  from  the 
l.'gor. of  Demeter,  Dionysus,  and  from  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece  ;  sumetiines,  also,  the  fable  of 
Em  and  P^che  :  all  these  contained  aDnaioaa  to 
tbe  immortality  of  the  soul.  Art,  however,  now 
declined  with  great  rapidity :  busts  and  statues 
were  more  seldom  made  than  before,  and  arc  awk- 
ward and  poor ;  tbe  batr  is  frequently  iadicated  by 
DOtliiiig  elae  but  boles  bored  in  tbe  stone.  Tbe  re- 
lieis  on  the  sarcophagi  gradually  bcromo  monoto- 
nous, lifeless,  and  fviduntly  executed  without  spirit. 
The  reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constant ine,  which  are 
not  taken  from  that  of  Trajao,  are  perfectly  rude  and 
wortbless,  and  tbose  on  the  ednnin  of  Theodoshis 
'.verf  not  belter  Art,  in  tbe  proper  sense  of  the 
•Adnl  ceased  to  exist ;  statues  of  victors  in  the 
public  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
f(»urth,  and  statues  of  the  erapcrors  (at  Conatanti- 
nople)  down  to  the  eighth  century ;  but  at  Rome, 
an  at  Constantinople,  those  who  were  honoured  in 
this  w  ay  were  more  concerned  about  llieir  rani<  and 
dress  being  properly  represented  in  their  statues, 
than  abotil  the  real  arttstio  merit  of  tbe  work.  Stat- 
uary beeame  mere  manual  laboar,  and  required  no- 
thing but  tneehanical  skill  .\t  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, where  statues  had  been  collected  from  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  events  of  history  al- 
lowed tie  plaatie  arts  to  die  vny  mora  gradually 
than  in  Italy. 

Befon*  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
n  the  di>structiuu  of  ancient  works  of  art.  I>uring 
be  lattei  patt  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  many  stat- 
ics of  tl  e  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted  d«)wn, 
and  not  h«ng  after  his  tune  a  systematic  destruction 
began,  wl  ich  under  Tlieoilosius  spread  over  all  parts 
jf  the  Umpire.  This  spirit  of  destruction,  however, 
was  not  dlreeted  agabwt  worfce  of  art  In  generd 
and  as  such,  but  only  against  the  pagan  idols  Tlie 
opinion,  therelore,  whieli  is  entertamed  by  some, 
that  the  lo.sse.s  we  have  sustained  in  works  of  an- 
cient art  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  introdnotion 
of  Christianity,  ia  too  aweeping  and  general.  Of 
the  same  character  is  another  opinion,  according  to 
wbiob  tbe  final  decay  ot  ancient  art  was  a  consc- 
qnenee  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion. 
Tbe  odneidence  of  the  general  introdnotion  of  Chria- 
tianity  wHb  tbe  decay  of  tbe  arts  is  merely  acci- 
dental. That  the  early  Christians  did  not  despise 
the  arts  a.H  such,  is  clear  from  several  facts.  We 
know  that  they  ereeled  atatnea  to  their  martyrs,  of 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  of  St  Hippolitus 
in  the  Vatican  library  ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  Christians  devoted  Ihem.velves  to  the  exercise 
of  the  arts.*  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which 
have  been  found  m  the  Christian  catacombs  at 
Home,  might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  thai  the 
early  Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  ttic  rep- 
resentation of  the  heroes  of  their  rchj,'ioii  m  works 
of  art.  The  hostility,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Augustin,  eannot  therefore  have  been  gen- 
eral; and.  in  fart,  Chri!stianity  during  the  Middle 
\ge8  became  as  miieh  the  mother  of  the  arts  of 
nodem  times  as  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
moUier  of  ancient  art.  Another  very  general  and 
yet  incorreet  notion  is,  that  tbe  Nortbem  barbarians, 
after  tli*'  conqiiest  of  Rome,  intentionally  destroyed 
works  ol  art.    This  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 
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of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  b  ft  a*  aD  pnm 
able.  The  barheriana  were  oi4y  anximm  to  cany 
,  with  them  tbe  meet  precious  treasmea  la  otder  ti 

lemleb  themselves  ;  a  statue  must  have  b*»rn  '.n  (A 
'  ject  of  indifference  to  them.    What  perished,  per 
I  ished  naturally  by  the  circumstances  and  cahimitiw 
of  the  times  :  in  times  of  need,  bronze  statnes  werv 
melted  down,  and  the  material  used  for  other  pur 
poses  ;  marble  viatnes  were  frequently  broken  to 
pieces  and  used  for  building  materials.    If  we  con- 
'  sider  the  history  of  Rome  during  the  irat  centuries 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  German?,  we  hsTs 
every  reason  to  wonder  that  so  many  sjieciinens  of 
ancient  art  have  come  down  to  our  limes.' 
I    STELAI  (ar^Xai).   (Kid.  Fohos,  p.  467.) 
I    STHENTA  (o#Arfe),  a  festival  wMi  eonteels,  ee^ 
ehrated  by  the  .A.rgives  in  honour  of  Zeus,  surnames 
fSthenius,  who  had  an  altar,  consisting  of  a  lar^ 
rock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermione.*  Plutarch* 
atatea  that  the  miAf  or  wrestling,  which  formed  a 
part  of  tbe  contests  at  this  ibstival,  was  aceompa- 
nicd  by  a  flute  ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  the  festival  had  originally  b<;ec 
held  in  honour  of  Danaus,  and  that  H  waa  aflecwai< 
consecrated  to  Zeus  Stbenios. 
STIBA'DIUM.   (Ftd.  MsHSA,  pi  638.) 
•STIB'IIJM  ((TTi'tJui),  a  .Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 
used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  still  employed  al 
the  present  day  in  the  Esst  for  tinging  black  the 
bair  and  eyebroars,  the  eyehwbes  and  edges  of  the 
lids ;  this  last  application  being  with  a  view  to  m- 
crcasc  the  apparent  sixe  of  the  eye.    "  Phny's  de- 
scription of  shktum"  says  Dr.  Moore.  "  does  ool 
suit,  in  all  respects,  the  common  sulj^oret  of  snt^ 
mouy ;  hut  this  mineral  may  have  been  found  then 
more  frequently  associsted,  as  it  now  sometimes  » 
with  the  wliite  oxule,  or  witli  the  nickelitrrous  su" 
phurct,  to  cither  of  which  Phny's  description  of  » 
as  '  Candida  tritensqm*  might  be  with  ptopriely 
plied."    Hardouin  correctly  states,  according  to 
Adams,  that  the  ancients  were  most  probably  un- 
acquainted with  pure  antimony,  wtiit  h  is  a  fuctitnius 
substance,  or,  at  least,  is  rarely  found  as  a  oaUvs 
ore.   It  ia  called  rerfMiyuvov  liy  Hippoeralea,  ftem 
its  being  made  into  pastils  of  a  square  form."  On 
the  ancient  antimony,  consult  Pliny's  Natural  H:»- 
iory.« 

STILLICI'DIUM.   (  Vid.  SaaviTtrras,  p.  878.) 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  Is  in  aH  probability  tbe  aaav 

word  with  the  Greek  on'/  or.  and  conveys  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  an  object  tapering  l-ke  an  architectural 
column.   It  signifies, 

1.  An  iron  instrumenti*  resembling  a  peaetl  ia 
siae  and  shape,  used  fbr  writing  upon  waxed  tab- 
lets.* At  one  end  it  was  sharf*iied  to  a  [>oini  for 
scratching  the  characters  upon  the  wax.*  wbtic  the 
other  end,  being  flat  and  circular,  served  to  render 
the  anriaoe  of  the  tableta  amootb  apia,  and  ae  lo 
obliterate  vrbat  had  been  written.  Tlraa  vtrterr  «l»> 
lum  means  to  crate,  and  hence  to  correct,  as  in  the 
well-known  precept  taoe  tttlum  tcritu  *  The  stylus 
was  also  termed  grapkium,*  and  tbe  case  in  which 
it  was  kept  ^anAtanttin"  argrt^kmui iAaes."  Hw 
following  woodcQt  is  from  a  pictare  foond  in  Hereo- 
lancum.** 

2.  A  sharp  etake  or  spiVe  placed  in  pilfalis  b^'iorf 

I.  (WiDckelmann,  Geacb.  deT  Kunal. — Merer,  Oewch.  dv  hi 
dcadm  KOmi*  tai  Qijiifcw  —  F.  TUmta,  IMtv  «• 
EpadMnewWldMite  gaiMl  simi  ilsi  OriwiliM.  O,  WSl 
ler,  Arehaol.  der  Kunit,  Id  ad.,  IMS.)  —  S.  (IImtcIl,  ».  v  lAr 
via.  —  Compare  Pmat.,  ii.,  SI,  4  7  ;  S4.  t  fl.)  —  S.  (Dc  Vu*.,  p 
1140,0—4.  (Dincor.  iii.,  M.-Plin.,  H.  N.,  nxiii.,  U  — Hw 
douin  wl  Phn.,  1.  c — Adu**,  App«ud.,  s.  v.— M'Kar'*  Aoc  Mm 
erklugy,  u.  M.)  — 5.  (tWid,  Met.,  ii.,  asi.— .Mut.,  ii»..SJ  v-S 
(Plaul.,  H.wh.,  IV.,  4,  63.  -Plin..n.N..XMi»..  14.)—*.  ((^iw. 
i.,  1,  «  27  )— S.  (Hor..  Sat .  i.,  10,  TS.— Cif.,e  Verr  ,  II.,  n  .  41  , 
;  —9.  (Orid.  A  .noT.,  i.,  11   U  — Surt.,  Jut.,  10.  (Mart.,  n 

111.)— n.  tSttet.,  CUHtt  U.}— IS.  (Hu.  Borbos  ton  ri.  tt^ 
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i«i  f  ito^nchDient  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  an 
uuiJo^it  CLemy.'  It  was  iiuen«led  to  anawtr  the 
nnM  pik^^ioe  as  the  ooathvuieet  called  df^  /ttia, 
and  ttiiiuhi  by  Cesar  * 

3.  A  bronze  needle  or  rod  for  picking  worn.s.  off 
fruit- trees  also  a  wooden  probe  employed  in  gdr- 
dening  operations.* 

It  bears,  also,  the  meaning  or  the  stem  or  a  tree  or 
vegetable,*  which  is,  perha(»,  the  primary  signifioa- 
tion  of  uTi'Xof . 

•STIMMI,  the  Greek  name  for  what  the  Romans 
eaUed  Stihium.    (  Vtd.  SriBiaM.) 

STI  PENDIA'RII.  The  stipendiariae  urbes  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
subject  to  the  payrnfiit  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 

sUptndiumf"  to  contradistinction  to  the  vectigalcs, 
who  paid  8  oertatn  portion,  as  a  tenth  or  twmtieth 
of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  their  cattle,  or  cus- 
toms. The  word  "  aUpendium"  was  used  to  signify 
the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  originally  ini|KJse(i  fur, 
and  afterward  appropriated  to,  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  Roman  aoMiera  with  pay  (sfqwrniiifm*). 
The  condition  of  the  urbes  stipendiariae  is  generally 
tljoaght  to  have  been  more  honourable  than  that  of 
tlx  vectigalcs,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  was  not  always  observed.'  The  word  ati- 
pradiariua  is  also  applied  to  a  person  who  reeeivee 
a  fixed  salary  or  pay,  as  a  "  stipendiarius  mi/«,"'  a 
phiase  wbicli  IS  sometimes  u.sed  tu  denote  a  veteran 
who  has  received  pay  fur  many  years,  or  served  in 
oumy  campaigna.*  Some  MSS.  have  atipendiosus 
m  toe  passage  last  qooted,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  bet- 
ter reading.'* 

STIPE'NDIIJM,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  ttipem 
jnd  pendo,  beeanae*  bdbre  allvar  waa  Mined  at 
Rome,  the  copper  money  in  use  was  paid  by  weight, 
and  not  by  tale."  According  to  Livy,  the  practice 
of  giving  pay  tu  the  Roman  soldiers  {ut  Mlipendium 
miles  de  puUico  aeaperet)  was  not  introduced  till 
B.C.4M,  on  the  occufon  of  the  ukingofTarraclna 
or  Anxur.  He  represents  the  change  as  the  spon- 
taneous and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate;  but  from 
another  passage"  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  421  B  C. 
the  tribunes  had  proposed  tliat  the  occupiers  of  the 
poUic  land  should  pay  their  neeHgal  regularly,  and 
that  it  should  be  (icvoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  The  conct  ;<.suin  was  probably  accelerated 
by  the  prospect  of  the  last  war  with  Veii,  and  made 
with  a  view  of  concUiating  the  plebs,  who,  without 
aome  each  fivonr,  would  in  their  then  homonr  have 
refused  to  vote  for  the  war.  Livy  also  represents 
the  funds  for  the  payment  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
trib  itum  or  general  tax ;  but,  as  Arnold  observe.^," 

The  vecti^  or  tithe  due  from  the  oocupiera  of  the 
pibiie  land  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  eoldiera ;  and 
if  this  were  not  sulliciont,  it  was  to  be  made  good 


I.  (B«ll.  Afnran  .  31.— Siliuf,  X.,  4I5.)-X.  (B.  C.  ni.,  73.)— 
I.  (PaU»d.,  IT.,  10,  «  10,)-  V  (Columell.,  ii.,  3.  4  53.)-5.  (Id., 
r.,  10,  4  Si  ;  xi.,  3,  %  40.)-  6.  (Lit.,  ir.,  60  —Tacit..  II;»t  ,  i»  , 
74.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxxTii.,  35.)— 8.  (Hirtir.s,  De  Bell.  Afnc,  43.)— 
a.  (Vegtl.,  De  Re  Milil-,  i.,  18.)--10.  (OOtiling,  Gench.  derRflin. 
SUaUTeif.,  p.  418  )— U.  (Vairo,  L  iu  L.%t.,  t.,  188,  ed.  MOllar. 
-PUa.,  ]«.  N  ,  XXX..  3.)  -  13.  (ir..  3^  )  -IS.  (Bte.  uTRmm,  i.. 
p.  380.— I  'ootpai*  Nwbahr,  it ,  p.  440.) 


by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  peopm 
This  tithe,  however^  was  probably  paid  very  irregu- 
larly, and  hence  the  pay  of  soldiers  wo  ild,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  trihutuia."  A 
few  years  after  tlii.s  concession  (B  C.  403),  and  du- 
ring the  hostilities  against  Veii,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  (certua  numenu  ^ria  e$t  attig- 
natut^)  to  the  knights  also,  or  Eqimtks,  p.  416 
Livy,  however,  seems  to  be  here  speaking  of  the 
ciiizeiiH  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune,  bui 
had  no  horse  {t^wu  ftMicm)  aaaigned  to  them  by 
the  atate ;  Ihr  it  had  alwqra  been  ovstoraary  for  the 
knights  of  the  18  centuries  to  receive  pay  out  of  the 
common  treasury  in  the  shape  of  an  allowance  foi 
the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a  yearly  pension  ol 
MOO  MSM  for  its  keep.  iVid,  JEb  EaoasraB,  JE» 
Hoan«A«nm.)  Hence  mebtthr*  donbta  the  accura* 
cy  of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy,'  and  ob- 
serves that  "  the  Veientine  war  cannot  have  beeii 
the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to 
the  trotqw  was  first  estahliahed :  the  serarii  must 
undoohtedlyhave  alwaya  eontinned  to  pay  pensions 
{capita)  to  the  infantr}',  in  the  same  way  as  single 
women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights  :  and  the 
chenge  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now 
became  entitled  to  pay,  whereas  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners had  previously  been  limited  by  that  of  the 
persons  liable  to  be  charged  with  them  ;  and  hence 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of  the  aerarium  from 
the  produce  of  the  vectigal,  and  when  this  failed,  liy 
a  tribute  levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were 
themselves  bound  to  serve."  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  impo* 
sed  for  the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.*  In  support 
of  his  opinion,  Nidmhr*  advanoea  argonenta  whieh 
at  least  make  it  very  probable  that  the  "patema. 
legislation"  of  Servius  Tullius  provided  for  the  pa/ 
of  the  infantry  in  the  manner  mentioned  ;  but  eveo 
admitting  this,  the  practice  might  tiave  beien  diacon 
tinned,  so  as  to  justify  the  statement  made  on  thto 
.•oihjeei  by  T,ivy.  \^'e  have  not  space  to  repeat  or 
diH(Mi3!5  those  arguments  here,  and  therefore  simply 
reftr  to  them  in  vol.  i ,  p.  374,  and  vol.  ii.,  p,  441, 
of  his  History.  According  to  Pohrbius,*  the  daily 
pay  of  a  legionary  amonnted,  in  nia  time,  to  two 
oboli,  which,  as  he  makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to 
a  denarius,  and  a  denarius,  in  paying  the  soldiers, 
wae  thea  eatteated  at  ten  «mm,*  and  not  at  aix* 
teen,  as  was  oaoal  in  other  xaouej  truaaetiou, 
gives  SJd  atae»  a  day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the 
yearly  pension  of  the  knights  (2000  asses),  observes 
Niebuhr,  gives,  if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months, 
200  atte*  a  month ;  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot- 
soldiers.  In  later  times  the  knigbta  received  triple 
pay  {triplex  stipendium  merebani).  This  allowanee 
was  first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn. 
CorneUus  Cossua  (400  B.C.),  and,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr, was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses :  it  did  not  be- 
come the  general  custom  till  some  time  afterward. 
Pulybius'  liius  speaks  of  the  stipendium  of  his  day, 
which  lie  calls  injtuvutVt  as  St.  Luke*  also  does. 
**The  foot>Boldier  receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day; 
the  centurion  twice  as  much  ;  the  horseman  » 
drachma  or  denarius.  The  foot-soldiers  also  re 
ceive  in  corn  every  month  an  allowance  {dementum) 
of  Ida  (tf  an  Attic  medimnua,  or  about  S  buahela 
of  wlieBt ;  the  horaeaen  7  mednnni  of  barley  and  fl 
of  wheat.  The  infantry  of  the  allies  receive  the 
same  allowance  (aiTOfieTpovvrai)  as  the  Roman; 
the  horsemen  1 }  J  medimni  of  wheat  and  5  .if  barley. 
But  there  ia  thia  diflTerence,  that  the  allied  forces 
receive  their  allowance  as  a  gratuity ;  the  Romaa 
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■nidiers,  oi  Ii)p  'contrary,  have  deducted  from  their 
pay  the  money  value  of  whatever  they  receive,  in 
ooro,  arouMir/or  elotbes."  There  was,  indeed,  a 
law  poased  by  C.  Gnieetias,*  whidi  provided  that, 
hesides  their  pay,  the  soldiers  should  receive  from 
the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes ;  but  from 
Tacitus*  this  law  seems  either  to  have  been  repeal- 
ed or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  two  oboli  of 
Polybius.  which  we  make  equal  to  3)d  <u$ei,  are 
reckoned  by  Piautus  in  round  numbers  at  3  as.scs 
Thus  he  says,*  *'  Isti  qui  trtum  nummorum  causa 
mUunt  sub  f alas."  This  amount  was  doubled  for 
Ihe  legionaries  by  Julius  Ca;sar*  before  the  civil 
war.  lie  also  gave  them  corn  whenever  he  had 
the  means,  without  any  restrictions  {sine  modo  nm- 
nirofiM).  Under  Augustus*  it  appears  to  have  been 
raiaed  to  10  aauM  a  day  (thfee  timea  the  original 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1200  in  four  months. 
Now,  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  complain  if  the  dena- 
riua  were  reckoned  at  16  omm  in  payments  made 
themaelrea  as  well  aa  other  peraona;  and,  taking 
this  v;iiu<-.  the  1200  assa  amount  to  exactly  3  au- 
rei,  or  3x400  a^scs.  This  sum,  then,  was  consid- 
ered aa  a  anit,  and  called  sUpcndium^  being  paid 
three  timea  a  year.  Hence  Suetonius  aaya  of  Do- 
mitian,*  "  Addidit  cl  ovarium  stipendiym,  temot  au- 
reot;"  a  fact  which  Zoiiaras'  oilirrwise  expresses 

Sf  stating  that,  instead  of  75  drachmae  (i.  e.,  dena- 
i),  Domitian  gave  the  soldiera  100,  i  e.,  he  made 
an  addition  of  25  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay. 
The  expression  of  Suetonius  supjwses  that  3  au- 
rei  were  paid  every  quarter  instead  of  cver\-  four 
months,  a/ter  the  addition  made  by  Domitian ;  that 
of  Zonaras  implies  that  4  aarei  nutead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months,  the  annual 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar- 
terly or  lour  months'  instalment  of  3  or  4  aurei  be- 
ing called  a  atipendium.  Niebubr'a*  statement  on 
this  subject  ia  only  partially  oorrect,  or  elae  obacare : 
at  any  rate,  if  the  soldiers  received  10  asses  a  day, 
they  must  have  recei  ved  mon^  than  1200  a  year. 

The  prvtorian  i-ol  nrts  received  twice  aa  much 
m  the  legionariea.*  The  pay  of  the  tribunes  ia  not 
known ;  but  it  waa  eonaidered  Teiy  great,"  and  prob- 
ably was  not  leas  than  4S  aurei  j)cr  annum  after  the 
time  of  Domitian.  We  must  not  omit  to  tnention 
that,  if  hi8  pay  were  withhdd,  tlie  Roman  soldier 
waa  allowed,  by  an  old  unwritten  caatom,  to  distrain 
the  goods  (prr  pignoris  cajrionem)  of  the  officer 
whu^e  duly  It  was  to  supply  it  The  eijues  was  al- 
lowed the  same  privilege  against  the  persons  who 
were  bound  to  furnish  him  with  the  lea  equestre  for 
the  purchase  of  hia  hoiae,  and  Ihe  lea  bordearium 
tor  its  keep." 

From  an  expression  which  Livy'»  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  patrician  oratori  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  aoldiera  alwaya  Teeehed  a  flill  year'a  nay, 
independent  of  the  length  of  their  sflrnoe  Th», 
bov/ever,  setims  so  unreasonable,  that  we  canoot 
ba£  agree  with  Niebabr  ta  suppositig  that  tho  histo- 
riao  waa  mialed  fagr  the  ouatom  of  hia  own  timeb 
filwB  a  M  year  had  k>Qg  been  the  atfpolatad  tana 
afaaoldier's  pay  as  well  a^.  of  his  semoe. 

STIPULATIl).  STirUJLATOR    ( Krf.  <)auu*- 
norras,  p  073.) 
STIVA.    ( Vtd.  AtATRtm.  u.  W.j 
STLENGIS  (<rrAryy/f).    ( Kid  LoiTTttopi.  p  seo. » 
8T0A  (and)    (Vid  Poancus.) 
8TCK;H£I0N  ((rro;t«^)    (Kid.  Hohoumiom.; 
*8T(EB£  (oToi6^).   <'  Aooording  to  Haidoain,  a 
)of  &aMoa«4  hitt  tbiaopiDiao  ia  rqeelad  hf 
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Sprengel,  who  rather  too  confidently  r3fera  it  U  lae 
Peienum  sjnnosum,  L.  BlaekbOBaa  heUM  it  to  he 
the  SUebc  ceatourea."' 

•STCECHAS  {oToixuf),  a  apeciea  of  Laveodcv. 
probably,  aa  Sptengel  maintaina,  the  Lnmmdmk 
Siachat* 

STOLA  waa  a  female  dresa  worn  ovei  the  tuni<* 
it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet  (ad  talot  tUU 

demissa*),  and  was  fastened  round  the  body  by  a 
Cirdie,  leavmir  above  the  breast  broail  foldj  {rugi> 
storctn  stola  fronUm*).  The  tunic  did  Dot  reaieh 
much  below  the  knee,  but  the  eaaential  diatfawlioa 
between  the  tunic  and  stola  seem.i  to  have  been, 
that  the  latter  always  had  an  Ixstita  or  flounee 
sewed  to  the  bottom,  2nd  reaching  to  ihv  in!-i»  p.» 
Over  the  atola  the  paUa  or  paUiom  waa  worn  {wti. 
PaluohX  aa  we  aae  in  tte  mi  annexed.* 


Hie  atola  aeema  to  have  been  oaeaUj 

over  the  shoulder  hy  n  Fihui.a  or  clasp,  and  oaaai; 
had  sleeves,  but  nut  always. 

The  atola  waa  the  ohameteristic  dress  of  the  iio- 
man  matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Iloman  men ' 
Hence  the  meretrices  were  not  alIo>wed  to  wear  it 
but  only  a  dark-coloureil  tof:a  ;•  an<l,  accorc':; 
Horace*  s|i«aks  of  the  tnatrona  in  contradistincuoo 
to  the  togata.  For  the  same  reason,  women  who  bad 
been  divorced  from  their  husbands  on  account  of 
adultery  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the  staHa,  bat 
only  the  toga      to  which  Martial  aUodce.** 

•STOMO'MA.   iVid.  Adamas.) 

STRA'OULUM.   (PhI.  Tapes.) 

STRATEOOS  {(jrpnTrjyof).  Thfe  office  ant!  title 
of  orparjiyu^,  or  general,  seem  to  have  been  more 
especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of  an- 
cient  Greece:  we  read  of  them,  for  inataoce,  at 
.Athens,  Tarentom,  Syracoae,  Argoe,  and  ThorK;** 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  .Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  eslabli8b«d 
orparnyoi  in  their  room,  to  act  aa  chief  roagiatratea.*' 

The  strategi  at  Athena  were  instituted  after  tti 
rexnodelling  of  the  constitution  by  Clistheciea.  ta 
dbcharge  the  dutief-  *rt:ich  had  iii  former  tsnes 
berai  performed  either  by  the  iiing  oi  the  aivhsa 
polemarcboa.  They  were  tm  hi  nmnber.  one  ftr 
each  of  the  ten  tribea,  and  choeeD  by  the  iiiiffi  agai 
(Xtif>oToviu )  of  the  peopiu.  '*  Before  entering  oo  then 
duties,  tfiev  were  required  t4i  submit  to  a  ^oKUiia^ 
or  examination  of  their  character;'^  and  oo  one  wac 
eligible  to  the  offeennleaa  he  had  la^iin»te  dd* 
dren,  and  was  possessed  of  !and«l  propi  rty  in  .Atti- 
ca     They  were,  as  their  name  denotes,  intrusteu 
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wtth  Uie  cmnmand  on  military  expeditionn.  with 
the  8up«>rint<  nilf'nc('  of  nil  warlike  [iri  [>arali(iiis,  ami 
with  the  regulatiua  of  all  matters  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  war  departnnent  of  the  state.  They 
levied  and  enlisted  the  soldiers  {KariXt^av),  either 
I»er8unally  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  taxiarchs  ' 
rhey  were  intrusted  with  the  collection  and  man- 
tgement  of  the  eiafopal»  or  oroperty-taxes  raised 
«ir  the  purposes  of  war ;  and  also  piemded  over, 
V  0&  iated  as  tlrcyuync  in,  the  courts  nf  jus- 
•fee  in  chich  any  disputes  connected  with  this  sub- 
■,ect  or  the  tricrarchy  were  decided.*   They  also 
aominated  from  year  to  year  persons  to  serve  as 
Irierareha,*  and  took  oofoisaaoe  oftiie  eases  of 
AsTiDos!?!  arising  out  of  the  trierarchy  and  proper- 
ty-taxes (eToioi-v  rtif  tivrtJocreif*).    They  also  presi- 
ded at  courts-martial,  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of 
aocuaatioo  for  noo-performanoe  of  milHaiy  and  na- 
val dmies.  (Vid,  AZTPATEIAZ  and  ANATMA- 
XrOY  rP.\*Al  )    They  likewise  had  the  power  of 
oonTening  extraordinary  assemblies  of  the  {)eople  in 
cases  of  emergency  {vitL  Ecclbsu,  p.  384),  and 
from  tlie  instance  of  Pericles,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  in  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing an  assembly  being  holdcii  *    But  their  jiiosl 
important  trjst  was  the  command  in  war,  and  it  de- 
pended upon  circumstances  to  how  many  of  the 
number  it  was  given.    At  Marathon  all  the  ten  were 
present,  and  the  chief  command  came  to  each  of 
them  in  turn     Ttu'  arclmii  [idli  inarr-lius  also  was 
there  associated  with  them,  and,  according  to  the 
aneient  eastom,  his  vote  in  a  council  of  war  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  generals.*   In  the  ezpe- 
diiiou  against  Samos,  aUo,  all  the  ten  generals  were 
engaged,'  the  poet  Sophocles  Ijeing  one  of  the  num- 
ber i*  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  most  cases  it  would 
be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to  send  oot  the 
whol;'  number  on  the  same  undertaking,  and,  du- 
ring the  course  of  a  protracted  war,  il  would  be  ne- 
Wsai7  for  some  of  them  to  be  left  at  home  in 
eharfe  of  ttm  war  department  there.  Aeeordingly, 
In  tlw  best  thnes  of^  Athena,  three  only  vrere,  for 
the  most  part,  sent  out ;  one  of  these  (r/w'rof  at-rof) 
was  considered  aa  the  commander- in-chipf,  but  his 
colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in  a  council  of  war. 
Sometimes  a  strategus,  as  Pericles,  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers:*  in  like  manner,  the 
three  geri'  ral-^  r-ngaged  in  the  .Sicdiaii  rxjM'dition, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  were  made  av- 
roKpuroper,  or  supreme  and  independent  Hi  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  it       So  also  was  Ari.stidis  in 
his  command  at  Flatiea     But  even  m  ordinary  ca- 
ses the  .\lhenian  ^I'licrais  were  not  lettered  in  llie 
conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any  council  of  war  or 
other  oontrelling  auUionty,  as  the  Spartan  icings 
sometimes  were  ,  still  thev  were  responsible  for  it, 
and  in  the  liine  of  DeuKmtticncs"  exposed,  at  the 
termination  of  their  command,  to  capital  indictment 
at  the  caprioe  of  the  Demleb  or  from  the  malevotence 
o*  pwmwtt  Buiiiuy.     Etven  i  hi  Mies  Diiiiseu  was 
finfiti  *iy  the  peo^ile  foi  imputeri  mismai)agenn««nt,  bot 
imly  oecause  the  Athenians  >^re  <ii6appaiited  in 
itebr  eipeetatiooa. 

Id  the  times  of  Cbabrias  and  Phocioo,  however, 
the  grentar  part  of  the  generals  regularly  remained 
at  home  to  ooodoct  the  processiuno,  <Scc.,  as  the  c't- 
iMoa  did  to  ei^  them,  leaving  their  wars  to 
he  ooodocted  hf  ■MraMUiw  mm  their  leaders.** 
itaBs  of  then,  IQO^  ««w  aolMnoBnaden  of  aaibe 
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troops,  but  only  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  sepurau 
armies  (arpaTr/yoc  o  l-i  rCiv  diT?.uv  or  o-/.itCv  aiid 
6  iiri  Tuv  lirwiuv) :  and  one  of  them,  the  general  of 
the  administration  {6  M  rfr  dtoui4mHi(),  perfbrnied 
part  of  the  judicial  ta^K)^^8  of  the  strategi  and  oth- 
er civil  services,  such  as  that  of  giving  out  the  |>ay 
o(  the  troops  '  \V*e  must  also  remember  that  iho 
Athenian  navy,  as  well  as  the  army,  was  command- 
ed  by  the  slnrtsgi,  whenoe  the  *  prietar*a  navis*  m 
flag-ship  is  called  (rrnonjy/V  vurx  * 

The  Btrategi  at  Athena  were  i)erhap5  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  Republic,  especially  during 
war ;  and  among  them  are  numbered  some  of  bei 
most  distinguished  ehiaens,  Miltiades,  Themisto 
cles,  Pericles,  F'hocion,  <Stc.  But  the  generals  of 
the  early  times  diflered  in  many  respects  from  ths 
contemporaries  of Demoilhiiias.  Fonneilf  ibsgen 
enl  and  the  stateaman  were  united  in  one  person . 
the  leader  in  the  (leM  was  the  leader  in  the  assem- 
hiv,  and  thus  acquired  a  double  influence,  aoooia> 
panied  with  a  double  responsibility.  But  in  later 
times*  the  geOMll  and  the  professed  orator  oi 
statesman  were  generally  perfectly  distinct,*  and 
the  latter,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  free  states, 
had  by  far  the  greater  influeiu  r  The  last  of  the 
Athenian  generals  who  was  considered  to  unite  the 
two  charactera  was  Phoeion,  who  was  general  no 
less  than  forty-five  times  ♦  Accordingly,  the  various 
parties  into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had 
eai-h  their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  aa 
a  recognised  leader  ;*  and  a  ^neral,  when  absent 
on  ibrMgn  expeditiotta,  waa  iinie  to  be  maligned  or 
misrepresented  to  the  people  by  an  unfriendly  and 
influential  demagogue.*  Hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes  were 
neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as  those  of 
former  times,  more  especially  when  we  eall  to  mind 
that  they  were  oAen  llie  commanders  of  mercenary 
troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose  presence  might 
have  cheeked  or  animated  them.  Moieover,  the) 
suffered  in  moral  eharaoier  by  the  contaminatioo  ol 
the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom  they  were  asso* 
ciated  TliP  neeeiisity  they  were  unrler  nf  provi- 
ding their  hired  soldiers  with  pay,  habituated  tiiem 
to  the  practice  of  levying  exactions  from  the  allies; 
the  sums  thus  levied  were  not  strictly  accounted  for* 
and  what  should  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state  was  frequenily  spent  by  men  like  Cha- 
res upon  their  own  pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
a  powerful  orator.*  Another  effect  of  the  sepsra* 
tion  of  the  two  characters  was,  that  the  responsi* 
bilily  of  the  general  and  of  the  orator  or  minister 
was  lessened,  and  it  was  in  most  cases  easy  for  a 
general  to  purchase  an  apparently  disinterested  ad- 
voeaey  of  hia  eonduct.  There  was  this  Arther 
ahnsp  connected  with  ilie  -vsiein,  that,  according  to 
isocrates,'  military  coiam and  was  so  much  coveted, 
that  the  election  of  generals  was  ofkm  dstflffllliliei 
by  the  most  profligate  bribery. 

The  most  smiiieiit  ffeoenis  of  tta  Una  cf  0» 
mo?thene,^  iverR  TiitK*theus.  Ohabrras,  Iphicmree, 
and  Ihopithas :  Chart*  and  J.3rf>icles  ^vere  Inferior  to 
them  boU)  in  toyalty  and  skill,  but  the  fonuer  and 
the  meroenaiy  Cbarideoms  wore  trequeoUy  au 
ployed.  Thiwards  the  dediiit  oftlit  RoaMD  to 
pire  the  chief  magistrate  at  Aflieos  was  called 
oTpaTJiydi,  or  the  doke  Constsntine  bestowed  oo 
him  the  title  of  fttyof  arpanptSc,  or  the  grami 
duke.*  The  military  chieftains  of  the  JEiama  and 
Achean  leagues  were  also  called  arfxmfyoi  Hw 
eipotfyuf  had  the  ponm  of  conTwI^g  a 


•lHMh.,iUs^T<p-0MB.>  Pn»  Coim.,  p.  SOS,  11.) 
t.  (Sbranab.  UkA/a£i.OMk  9hMmH., «  lM.>-a.  (Im. 
D«  P»of,  170  >— 4.  (Plat.,  Phoe.,  5— W«ch«mtiili,  1.,  imii4 
—ft  (D«iij<Mili.,  CMm,  U.,  M.)-4.  (Dtmoalh.,  Do  ClMtMn«fl. 
It.— WsBteBStb,  1.  e>4.  (TlwIimIL  Hitt.  of  OrMUS,  v .  « 
Ii4.)-S.  (0»rso8^IM>-4  fJsllMTOns  ' « 
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gMMri  aaMmbly  cfthe  league  on  extr»^.-tvinr  oo- 

easions* 

♦STRATIOTES  {arf>ariuTri(),  &  species  ol  plant, 
probably  a  kind  of  water-lentil.  "  The  arpanur^ 
worimef  waa  moat  probacy,  according  to  Sjitengel, 
the  K»iM  StrtUotU.    Woodvflle,  treating  of  the 

common  Yarrow  or  MilUfml,  savs  of  it,  '  This  plant 
mpears  to  be  the  crpaTiuTij^  xiXi6^?.?.oi  of  the 
week  writers  '  It  is  pretty  geneiaU|y  looked  upon 
aa  beicg  tbe  AchilUa  milkfolmm.  It  got  the  name 
of  AehiUea  from  its  being  supposed  the  herb  uaed  by 
Achilles  in  dressing  wminds."* 

STRATO'KCS.  I.  Imperial  equerrieo  subject 
to  the  tribunua  atahali.  Their  proper  duty,  as  the 
name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horses ;  they  alao 
led  them  from  the  stable,  and  assisted  the  emperor 
to  mount  lience  they  were  termed  it)  Greek  aia- 
6o?.tic.  From  tbe  addition  of  milea  to  their  title,  it 
apipeara  that  they  were  considered  aa  part  of  the 
military  eatabli^nent  *  Cunsuh  and  praetors  had 
their  stratorea,  aa  we  kani  truia  inscriptions,*  and 
perhaps  acdiles  also.* 

S.  Oificen  aeot  into  the  provinces  to  select  hor- 
aea  fbr  tiM  atwl  of  the  prince  or  for  tbe  general  aer- 
fice  of  the  state  *  These,  in  all  probability,  be- 
longed to  the  same  body  wiili  ilios<;  mentioned 
above  ;  the  title  stralores  a  publtcii  rationibus,  by 

which  they  are  uaualiy  diatioguiabed  in  works  upo.i 
Roman  antktnitiea,  reata  upon  no  anthority  exccp. 

iie  letters  STR.  A.  P.  R.  in  an  iiisrriptioiO,' thf#  ia- 
t«rprelation  of  which  is  very  doubllul. 

S.  Jailers  under  the  orders  of  the  eommaUaAcn- 
m,  or  chief  inapector  of  jffiaona.*  To  tbeao  Ul[«ian 
.efera,*  "  nemo  pneoiuidmn  Hrmtare*  ntot  kaUre  po- 
test, sed  forum  nee  miitUtWiHiisUrio  in  pro(yn,ciis  fun- 

SntuT,"  although  the  paaaage  is  quoted  in  most  dic- 
naries  as  bearing  upon  the  atratorea  of  tbe  stable.*' 

4.  In  tbe  later  Latin  writera,  and  capecially  in 
tfce  monkish  historians  of  the  Middle  .A  ges,  ttratoret 
denotfc  a  oliosLii  boily  of  soldiers  «e.it  in  advance  of 
ta  army  to  explore  the  country,  to  determine  tbe 
proper  Une  of  march,  to  select  tLe  spota  beat  fttled 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  a'l  Che  arrangementa 
necessary  fur  the  safety  and  comfort  of  tbe  troope 
when  they  halted,  their  duties  being  in  some  re- 
apecta  analogvua  to  tbose  of  the  daasical  metatoru, 
and  in  othera  tu  tboee  of  a  modem  corpM  de  guidet.^^ 

5.  Wr  find  irt  an  inscri'/flon  the  words  Diomf.peb 
Ap.  SxR-tToK,  wnicli  IS  g'  ii'-Tally  understood  to  coin- 
Tiemoratc  the  laixxirs  of  some  individual  in  paving 
the  Appian  Wayt  and  nuniion  is  made  of  ttratm-u 
of  ihta  deeeriptiOd  ir  mother  inaeripcion  found  at 
Maycncc." 

STKENA,  a  pre;.e  ii  ^iven  on  a  festive  day  and  lor 
the  sake  of  good  omen,'*  whence  a  good  omen  is  call- 
ed by  PlautuaAffiiiairMa.'*  It  was,  howeTer» chiefly 
applied  to  a  ne^year's-giA,  to  a  preaent  made  on 
the  calends  of  January.  In  accordance  with  a  sen- 
atus  consultum,  newyear'a-^ts  bad  to  be  present- 
ed to  Augusiuo  in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  was 
abaent.**  'I  be  person  who  receired  auch  preaenta 
was  accustcned  to  make  otbera  in  return  (etrena- 
num  commfraum) ;  but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like 
the  custom  on  account  of  tbe  trouble  it  gave  bun, 
and  also  of  the  expenee  to  laaltlng  pvaenrta  to  le- 

1   (Lit...  MXTiii.,  II  — Poljrb.,        7.  ♦  5.)— 2.  {Tho&coT.,  ir., 
lie,  IDI,  —  Adama,  Ap[i«<nd.,  •.  ».) — 3.  (Spart.  Cararail.,  7. — 
Kmm.  Miurrll.,  m..  i  —  Vid.  L)ucani;c,  ».  t.J-  4   (Orrll.,  Inner., 
8340,  3523.;— 5.  lOrolL,  a.  '5S4.)-6.  (Amm.  .MarefU., 
ciz_  a.— Cod.  ThMd,,  Tiii.,tit.  8,  ■.4.— Cod.,  sii.,  tit.  U.— Sal- 
ts, ad  CayitoL,  M.  AatoBiii..  8 ;  ad  TnbalL  PoU.,  Valor.,  i.)- 


(anltr,p.DLaix,a.  ej— 8.  (Cad.ThMA.iB.,«it.lL» 
Hg.  1,  til.  18,  ■.  4.)— 10.  (ComMi*  Ik*  itfltilis  Digaititaa 
•IMrii  OilMtM,  0.  IS  sad  o.  101,  la  Gmrii  The*.  Rom.  Antiq., 
cm.  viin  p.  1>79  mad  f.  1600.)— 11.  (Synun.,  Epiat.  ad  Tbeod. 
•t  Vttlent  .  I  .— Ducanfrc  a.  r.)— 12.  (Orell..  «.  UM.— C<Mn|wi« 
l-'Lrin,  Cmchirhto  Von  Maini.)  — 1  J.  (FrttO*.  •.  v.)— 14.  (Slich., 
S,  a4.)-l5  (Saat.,  (Mav.,  »7.— C<iro|Mn  Ok»  CaM.,  lit., 
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turn,  frequently  left  Rome  al  the  be^inaiag  m  Ja» 

uary,  that  he  might  be  oat  of  the  way,'  and  ahv 
atnclly  torbade  any  such  presents  lu  be  offered  him 
after  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be  annuyed 
by  them  during  the  wbolo  of  tbe  month.*  the 
custom,  ao  fkr  aa  tbe  emperor  was  coaceined,  thai 
seems  to  have  fallen  almost  entirely  into  dibu-sf>  do 
rmg  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  revived  agan 
by  Caligula,'  but  abolished  by  Claudius  ;*  it  luuat, 
however,  have  been  reauned  afterward,  aa  we  find 
it  mentioned  aa  lato  aa  tbe  reigno  oTThrodoaiai 
and  Arcadius.* 

STRIGIL.  (Vii.  Bxihh,  p.  146,  L«.crEo»,  » 
699  ) 

•STK.IX.  the  Screech  Owl.   ( r,d  Guxvx.) 

•STROMBU&  (oTooftfjoi),  a  sbeU&ab,  caUe4  m 
French  Tromj.c.  in 
CnchUa  StrombuM,  L.* 

STRO'PHIUM  (roivfa,  ran>Mw^  ^iMm^)  wm 
a  girdle  or  belt  worn  by  women  round  the  b--' .— : 
and  ove<  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise^  (jtercti  *tj  yM*. 
luUatUet  vineta  papiUat*).  It  appeaiB  from  an  ip- 
igrara  of  Martial*  to  have  beec  oiuiaUy  made  of 
leather." 

«STROUTH'ION  (orpot'Otov),  the  SaponaHa 
cinalit,  or  Soapworl.    "  Luctan  mentions,"  sayt 
.idams,  "  that  the  impostor  Alexander  use<J  it  tt 
procure  a  diacharge  of  saliva  from  bia  mouiti."*' 

•STR0I7TH0S  (orpovMr).  **A  term  naed  by 
Paulua  JEIgineta  in  the  eaiiip  ^cui-rz  scue  t^at 
Pataeru  is  by  Lmnaeus,  as  applymg  to  tbe  order  a< 
small  birds.  It  ia  more  paitioolaitj  applied,  howev 
er,  to  the  Patur  iometticu*,  or  House  Sparrow 
Geaner  aappoeee  the  irypyirrK  and  rpijyXodvTTi^  mam 
varieties  of  it ;  but  it  ia  more  probable  ihat  tbe  Ut- 
ter was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Accentor  modulaiiM, 
Cuvirr 

•STPOTeO'2,/<fy«iA>7,  Ai^,  or  'ApoAij,  c^liml 
also  orpoxSoKo^iiXo^,  the  Ostrich,  or  Stroutkto-cmme- 
lus,  L  It  ia  described  by  Xcnophon,  Aristoile 
<£lian,  Diodorus,  and  others.  Oppian  calls  it  A^fcff 
irrepoev  ^ordv  uymXidetpov,  and  again,  ftiru  orpm 
9aio  KOfuiJiav.  "The  length  of  its  ]p\i^  and  of  ita 
neck,"  says  Griffith,  speaking  of  the  oi»tricli.  and 
certain  liahit.s  i)cculiar  to  it,  have  caus<Hi  it  to  be 
compared  to  the  camel  Ejidemin,  in  hia  *  Hiaiaiy 
of  Anhnala,*  infiBima  na,  thnl  the  wlgnr  belief  in 
Arabia  that  the  ostrich  is  the  production  of  a 
camel  and  a  bird.  From  such  approximations  are 
derived  the  names  which  the  ostrich  has  receivni 
in  various  countriea.  The  Peratan  name  of . 
morff  literally  signifiea  mmd-tiri;  and  it  ia  tbe  i 
with  the  strouthio-camelut  of  the  Latin.s  We  cannot, 
however,  say  with  Aristotle,  that  the  ostrich  is  of  aa 
equivocal  nature,  partly  bird,  partly  quadruped  ;  bnl 
still  we  may  aver  that,  in  the  ehain  of  being,  it  evi- 
dently eonatitntea  a  link  between  the  birds  and  the 
mammalia  Though  decreed,  from  its  hulk.  t..  re> 
main  upon  the  earth,  and  deprived  of  that  faculty 
which  &  tbe  eminent  cfaaracteriatic  of  its  class,  it 
haa  received  in  compensation  a  force  and  rapidity  is 
the  race  far  surpaaaing  that  of  all  other  existing  a»- 
ima!s.*"» 

STRUCTOR.    ( VUL  Cm«A,  p.  S76  ) 
•STRYCHNUS  or  -UM  {«rp6xwK  or  -e^X  the 

herb  Nightshade.  I  cannot  pretend," says  Adamii 
"  to  unravel  all  tbe  confusion  wbicb  invests  tht-  sub^ 
jeotoftheanoieBtj 


1.  (Dion  CBM.,lvil.,  8.)— I.  (••»!•,  Til>.,  »4.  —Dion  Cm, 
Iviin  n.H-S.  (SMt,  OtL,  48.— DiOB  CMa.,  lis.,  M.)— 4.  (Dma 
CaM.,  Is.,  6.)— a.  (AiMa.,  B».  xvnt.,  4  8j—  ,  Ers  88.1 
—6.  (Artatot.,  H.  A,i^O.— bL,i«„4;  t  II  Mmmm.  iffWd . 
a.  f.)-7.  (Non.,  liv.,  8.)-«.  (CatvU.,  liir..  8a.)— 0.  «iL| 
—  10.  (Beckar.  Galltta,  i.,  u.  Wl.>  —  11.  (Dioaror.,  ri.,  181  • 
I  Thao(ihr.,  H.  P.,  vi.,4.  —  AiJanu,  A{-{'<>nJ..  a.  v.)  —  It.  (4daaa 
I  Appand.,  a.  v.)— 18.  (Ofmaa,  Ual..      «».<-ld.,  Cjmf.,Mi«- 
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•ute  inac  tlu-  Shychnvt  of  ihc  Greeks  was  called 
Solanum.  by  the  llomaiis.  'Ilie  Latin  writen  of  the 
Middlfl  Aces  term  it  MmuUm,  Apaleiua  dcaciibes 
fbar  species :  the  first  esDed  Htrtttalu ;  the  seoond 

called  Cacabum;  the  third  called  Btffiotice  aomnif- 
iui. ;  the  fuurth,  Furtali*.  Sprenfel,  in  his  an- 
notatjona  on  Dioscurides.  arrsnges  the  Mtryekni  as 
follows  :  Ist.  Tlie  oTfjivxytK  i^iraioc  is  the  SoUnum 
migTvm  (common  Nightshade),  or  S.  miniaium.  8d. 
The  ff.  liXiKuxaffOc  IS  the  Fhysahs  A'kiken^t,  coiii- 
mon  Winter-cherry.  The  a.  im/uTim>(  is  the 
Pkf§«H»  Mmiufera,  or  Cluster-leaved  Winter-cherry. 
4th  The  a.  ftavtxo^  is  the  Solanum  Sudomntm,  or 
BlacK-vpined  Nighti^hade.  Theophrasstus  (lcscritH?8 
the  lir>t,  third,  ami  luurth  species.  .Stackhduse  su])- 
poses  the  last  to  be  the  Atn^  beUadonna,  which, 
oj-the-way,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  pfaiot 

which  Burhanan  calls  *  Solanum  aomni/erum,'  and 
describes  very  graphically.  WuodviUc  ihmks  this 
Species  (the  fourth)  either  the  Atropa  belladonna 
or, Solanum  dulcamttn.  Stackhouse  agrees  with 
Sprengel  regarding  the  first  and  third  species.  On 
the#/ryfA«i  of  the  ancictits,  see  in  particular  Srhulie 
{Toxtcoi.  VticTum,  c.  18),  whose  account  of  them 
agrees  in  the  iiiain  with  that  given  above."* 
STULTO-KUM  FE'iUJ;.   (Ki^  Fobnacaua.) 

ST U  P  R  U  M.      (  K«V    '  DObTBtlOM,  CONCOBIHA, 

IncEtiTeM  ) 

STYLUS.    ( Vid.  Stilus.) 

•ST Y  PT  E'R  1 A  (arvrmipia).  "  From  the  cir- 
camstance  alone  of  the  localities  in  which  Dioscor- 
ides  says  the  arvirrripia  was  found,  namely,  Melos, 
Lipari,  Sardinia.  <kc  ,  we  can  have  im  ditBculty  in 
deciding  it  to  have  been  the  Octokadrtl  Alum  of 
Jsmeson,  t.  e.,  Sulphate  of  Alumine  and  Potash. 
The  ,ini'ients,  however,  have  described  several  varie- 
lif.s.  whicti  have  cxcrcid^'<i  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
mentaiurs  to  dciermino  what  they  were.  Alston 
calls  the  aTV1tr^^a  cxurr^  'aitmen  MeitnU  nel  plitmo- 
nm.*  He  says,  *  the  tree  pliimoee  or  feathered  ahim 
is  a  salt,  in  colour  and  grain  somewhat  resembling 
amianius,  usiing  like  common  alum.'  Dr.  Hill  de- 
niribes  the  plumose  alum  as  consisting  of  efflores- 
cences which  hang  from  the  rocka  m  owtain  iahinda 
ofthe  .Archipelago,  where  the  earth  la  ftall  of  alrnn. 
These  s[j<'nmriis  were  called  rpixlri^  by  the  Greeks, 
as  if  composed  of  hairs.  He  alludes,  1  presume,  to 
the  Hoar  Salz  (Hair  Sail)  of  Werner,  formerly  sup- 

EDd  a  variety  of  alum,  but  consisting,  according  to 
prolh,  of  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
iron.  Dr  Kidd  htaU  h  that  the  ca[)illary  or  plu- 
!  alum  consists  of  very  delicate  fibres  like  down. 
The  or  liquid  alum,  according  to  Dr.  Hfll,  waa 
what  drops  tlirough  the  fissures  of  stones :  when 
this  assumed  a  round  form,  it  was  called  arpoy-ji'/.i], 
'round  ■  Dr.  .Milhgan  finds  fault  with  Drs  Jaiiie- 
aon  and  Thompson  for  tioldingthai  the  ancient  alum 
smaisled  principally  of  the  aolphate  iron :  they 
were  right,  however,  in  regard  to  the  alumcn  acw-ti/c, 
or  hair  alum,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  Klaproth 
found  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron.  This  variety  was 
(berefore  considerably  different  from  the  common 
•nmriTpra  ofthe  Greeks.**" 

♦STYK.XX  (iri'paO.  'reo  producing  a  resinous 
gum.  The  gum  is  called  in  Greek  to  anpai,  and 
the  tree  which  produces  it  ii  or  6  orvpef.  The  gum 
is  known  in  the  dispensatories  by  the  name  of  Sty- 
rax  or  Storax.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  an  agree- 
able, slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste ;  it  is 
•timulint,  and  in  some  degree  expectorant.  The 
storax  of  cunimeroe  is  chiefly  ohtaioed  from  Asiatic 
Turltej .  The  oripai  xoA^rv,  mmtioned  hj  Paulus 

I.  (Theo[.hr..  It  P  ,  vn..  15;  ii  ,  I  J.— Diownr.,       71,  TJ,  73 
74.— Nini'  i  .  Thpr.,  73.— A423MM,  Appmd.,  a.  v.)— t.  <DKMct>r., 
r.,  I9.r-I':...  .H.  N  .iUT,,IS— <ldMt,«d  MilUiM^^In- 
A-'oiL*  Apreiul.,  t.  v.) 
A  » 


.<f]gincla,  is  the  Slyroj  calamtla,  so  called  because 
anciently  packed  up  in  reeds  for  safety  of  carriage 
The  atyrax'tree  is  stilt  called  in  the  East  ittorak  m 
isUrk.  The  gum  was  formetfy  much  employed  is 
medicine,  but  now  is  little  use'!  except  in  pei fumes 
Some  suppose  that  the  Mtcrax  is  the  true  thut  Judao- 
rum,  presented  hy  the  Magi  to  the  infaut  Saviour 
others,  however,  are  in  fltTonr  cf  the  balm  aSHdai 
by  the  Amyri*.* 

•SUBER  (dAXof),  the  Coit-trBa,or  QumM*  Su 

Ur,  L.    ( Ki</.  PuELLua.) 

SUBLIGA'CULU.M  or  SUCCINCTO'RnJM  (dfo* 
Cu/ta,  Tfp<C«j^o),  Drawers.*  This  article  of  dress,  or 
a  bandage  wound  about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer 
the  same  purpose,  was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  pub- 
lic games  of  (J  recce  in  the  earliest  ages  {vtd.  Am 
UTjn:  Cucnu  v€i^;  but  tte  nee  of  H  was  soon  dia> 
contiinied,  and  they  went  entirely  naked  *  The  Ro- 
man.s,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  other  nations  except 
the  Greeks,  always  adhered  to  the  use  of  it  in  their 
gymnastic  exercises.*  It  waa  also  worn  by  acton 
on  the  stage,*  by  those  who  were  employed  in  treadp 
ing  gnpes  (ri^.  ToRcuLAR^),  and  by  the  Roman 
popa  at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
nomination of  hmuj*  which  name  was  also  appliad 
to  it  as  worn  by  Roman  slaves.  *  The  eircomstanea 
of  the  alavea  in  India  wearing  thia  as  thehr  only  cot- 
ering,"  is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modern  slave- 
ry in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries 
Some  ofthe  ancient  Gauls  bad  such  a  C4)ntempt  for 
death  as  to  descend  into  the  field  of  battle  nske<l, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subligaculum,  or  clothing 
for  the  loins  " 

SUI3SCRri*TI0  CENSO'RIA.    {Vtd.  Jmpamia, 

NOTA  CkNSOBIA.) 

SUBSECrVA.    (Kid.  Lkoes  Aorari*.  p.  37.) 

SUBSIGNA'NI.    (V,d.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

SUBSTITUTIO.    {Vul.  Hkkks,  Roman,  p.  498.) 

SUBSTITU'TIO  PUPILLA'RIS.  {Vtd.  HntM. 
Roman,  p.  408.) 

SUBTE'MKX.    (Tk/  Tkla.) 

SUliU'CULA.    {Vid.  Tunica  ) 

SUCCE  SSIO.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  remaina  unchanged  aa  such,  but  ia 
eaanged  with  reference  to  it»  eobject.  Thecfaaata 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  right,  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person,  is  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derired  from  it,  and  depends  upon  it.  The 
right  must  aecordingly  begin  to  he  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  ft  eeasea  to  be  at 
tached  to  the  person  who  previously  had  it.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  by  tradition, 
the  new  ownoship  begtna  when  the  old  ownefahqp 
eaaaoi,  and  it  only  arises  in  case  the  former  poa> 
sessor  of  the  thing  had  the  ownership ;  that  is,  prior 
ownership  is  a  necessary  condition  of  subsequent 
ownership.  I'his  kind  o)  change  in  ownership  is 
called  BOdoessio.  It  follows  from  the  definithM  ti 
it  that  usucapion  is  not  included  in  it.  The  suc- 
cessio  of  a  heres  is  included  ,  for  though  there  might 
be  a  considerable  interval  between  the  deatli  and 
the  aditio  berediiatis,  when  the  hereditas  was  onc« 
taken  possession  of;  the  net  of  aditio  had,  by  a  lege 
fiction,  relation  to  the  time  of  the  death.  Thiis 
whereas  we  generally  view  persons  who  possea( 
rights  as  the  f>ermanent  substance  and  the  rights  asi 
aocidenta,  in  the  case  of  succession  the  right  is  the 
permanent  anhstanee,  which  persista  in  a  seriea  of 
persons. 

The  notion  of  succession  applies  mainly,  though 

I.  (DioMor..  i.,  79.— Paalni  Mgm^  yii.,  c.  II.  — Adama,  Ap- 
paml.,  ■.  r.— Bnam.  Aa«ric..  i.  ».)  — 5.  (Joupph  ,  A.  J.,  iii.,  *, 
4  I.)— 9.  (Ham.,  Od.,SViii.,  30.) — 4.  (.Sch  a.  in  Horn.,  II.,  xxiii. 
B(*3  —  I»m1.,  One  ,  xtiii.,  17.) — 5.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  C— Schol.  in  It* 
-rir„i  AI.  I  ,  lVd«if..iii.,9.— I»Kl.,Onf.,  *ai.)— «.  (Cic, 
D»'Ofr,!.3ii  7  (Grorx'n.  vi,  11  )— 8.  ( Virg..  iCn.,  sli.,  ISO 
—  Scrvni,  in  '.».  lUcU..  N,  A.,  iii.,  3.)  —  10.  (Smte  XT 

1.  «  73.  p.  IM,  e-l.  :>icb.)— U  (l>ind.  Stc.,  t., 
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QOC  exclusiTely,  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
taw  uiHt  relates  to  familia,  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
puts  of  tbe  fanulia  partake  of  the  nature  of  property, 
avcl\  as  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  naTe,  and 

the  case  of  patrouatus  and  mancipii  causa.  Thus 
the  patria  potrstas  and  tbe  condition  of  a  wife  in 
manu  nay  be  objects  ofaiiooeaaion.  It  appliea  also 
to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  singular  succession  and 
universal  succession  Tln  se  l-  riiis  conveniently 
express  tbe  notion,  but  they  were  not  Roman  terms. 
The  Roman  terma  were  aa  follows :  in  univereum 
jti8.  in  earn  duntaxat  rem  .succedere  perunivcrsi- 
tatein,  in  rem  succediTo  ;^  in  uiiine  jus  mortui,  in 
singularum  reruni  dominium  8uccedere  ;*  in  univer- 
se bona,  in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.* 

It  is  singolar  aneeearion  when  a  aingle  thinf  ,  as 
an  object  of  ownership,  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transferred  aa  indi- 
vidual ihmgs,  and  not  as  having  relation  to  one  an- 
other in  consequence  of  thia  accidental  common 
mode  of  transfer. 

The  object  of  universal  .«iueC("ssion  is  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  {umversitas)  witliout  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
aion  appliea  as  wdl  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  wbole 
aa  to  the  unit  which  thia  ideal  whole  la  conceired 
to  be :  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  bo  divided  into  frac- 
tiooal  parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
thinga  which  are  iodnded  in  the  ideal  whole,  it 
waa  alao  consistent  with  diis  apeefea  of  aaeeesaioo 
that  many  iiarticular  rights  should  he  incapable  of 
being  trdiisterred :  thus,  in  the  case  of  an  hercditas, 
the  oanafructus  of  the  deceased  dill  not  peas  to  the 
hwea,  and  in  tbe  caae  of  adrogation  neither  the 
tnisfhictos  nor  the  debts  of  the  adrogated  person, 
according  to  the  old  law. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  a  universi- 
HS  as  auch,  and  it  ia  by  means  of  the  words  uni- 
vonitaa  and  universiim  that  the  Romans  denote 
this  kind  of  succession ;  hut  it  would  he  erroneous 
to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  succession 
apphcs  to  all  univcrsitates.  Its  proper  application 
ta  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of  uaivetaal 
succession  is  the  inunediate  passing  over  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and  debts  that 
belong  or  arc  attat  tied  to  Uv  property  This  hap- 
pens m  the  case  of  an  hereditaa^  and  in  the  case 
of  adrogation  as  to  moat  mattera.  The  debts  would 
be  transferred  by  adrogation  if  this  were  not  accom- 
panied with  a  capitis  (hininulio.  Credits  and  debts 
could  not  be  transferred  by  singular  succession. 
Tbe  caaea  of  universal  succession  were  limited,  and 
dM  notion  eouM  not  be  applied  and  made  eflbetual 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  Tin'  most  important 
oases  of  universal  succession  were  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person  ;  as  hercditas,  bonorum  posses- 
aio^  iideicomroissaria  hereditas,  and  others  of  the  Uke 
Und.  The  properly  of  a  Uring  imtsou  might  be 
transferred  in  this  way,  in  the  d'  adrogatio, 
conveatio  in  luanuin,  and  the  boiiurum  emtio.'  In 
many  other  cases,  though  the  object  is  to  transfer  a 
Whole  property,  it  ia,  in  ftot,  efiected  by  the  tranafer 
9i  the  aeveral  thinga :  the  IbDowing  are  instances 
of  this  kind  ot  transfer,  the  gift  of  a  whole  property, 
or  its  being  made  a  dus,  or  being  brought  into  a  so- 
eieta^i,  ur  the  sale  of  an  hereditas  by  a  heiea. 

Tbe  notion  of  a  tuiTorsal  auccesaion  among  the 
Romana  appeara  to  have  been  derived  from  the  no- 
tion of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  ni  ci.ssary  to 
ittach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
Lnaacra.  Other inatancee of univeraal aneeeaaion, 


.  1.  (Dig.  SI,  tit.  1. 1.  (Gaiiu,  ii..  97.— Dif .  43.  lit.  i,  •. 
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such  as  the  bonorum  posseasio,  grew  out  uf  tbe  a* 
tion  of  the  hereditas ;  and  it  was  fb«nd  vooveaieal 
to  extend  it  to  other  caaea,  aodi  as  adrogatian. 
But,  as  already  obaenred.  the  wrtenaion  of  ue  a» 

tion  was  not  left  to  the  pleasure  of  indlTlduals.  a-i  j 
accordingly,  this  doctnoe  was,  to  oae  a  Rooiai 
phrase,  juris  pnblieL 

The  words  successio,  successor,  suxedere.  by 
themselves,  have  a  general  meaning,  and  cumprm 
both  kinds  of  succession  .Sometimes  these  words, 
by  themselves,  signify  universal  succession,  as 
pears  from  the  conteirt,*  and  by  such  exprenaiomn  at 
hcredes  ceterique  successores.  In  other  cases  lb< 
kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by  appropriate  words, 
as  per  universitatem  succedere,  acquirers.  trauMre, 
in  universum  jus  succedere,  die.,  in  tbe  case  of  oai 
versal  suooeaahm ;  and  in  ran,  la  rei  domjaiaa,  ii 
singularum  renim  d<iminiuni  wtgwiiewi^  ^HS.*  Inlkl 
I  case  of  singular  succession 

In  the  phrafe  ^'  per  univi-rsiiatem  succevlere.""  the 
notion  01  universal  succession  is  not  directly  cz> 
preaaed ;  fbr  tiie  phraae  haa  immediate  icfeieaw 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  single  thing,  and  it  is  onlv  bv 
means  of  the  word  universitas  that  we  express  itte 
notion  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individual  thing  la 
effected  by  meana  of  the  acquiaitioo  of  the  whole.* 

SUCCESSOR   (m  SoccBssto.) 

SUCCINCTO'RIUM     {Vtd  Siblioacclcm  > 

*SUCCi.\UM,  the  Latin  nauie  for  Amlxr,  founded 
on  tbe  belief  that  it  consisted  of  the  resinoon  jniee 
(««eea«)  of  oertain  tveea,  which  bad  in  the  oonneel 
tineheoomemineralfaed  in  the  earth.  (ViULEtao^ 

TROM.)' 

•SYC'AUS  (ovMAif),  "a  small  bird,  called  by 
the  ItaMnMBee^uefigo.  Its  Latin  name  ia  FtcMdmlA. 
Brookea  aaya  it  is  the  same  bird  yrhich  ia  called  Ac* 
iickap$  in  Yorkalure,  being  about  the  aise  of  a  lai> 
net    He  allndea.  probably,  to  the  MctmeiUm  iaiili 

•SYCAMTNOS  {avKtifUwoc).  (Kad.  Mokca.) 

•SYGE  (avK^),  the  fig-tree,  properly  nailed  Fma 
Carica.  *•  Tlio  wild  fig-tree  is  called  tpiredc  by  Ho» 
mer.  The  fii'<cr/  KiyvKriri,  called  also  nepavta,  la  th** 
Ficus  reltgiosa  according  to  btackhouae,  but  ac- 
cording to  Schneider  the  Cermtemm  nli/m*^  L.,  or 
Carob-tree.  The  ovk^  'KXe^avSptia  is  the  Py-ruM 
amclanchur  according  to  Sprengcl  the  Lonlccrt 
Pi/rrnaica  according  \o  Stackhouse.    Tlic  ovkt,  U- 

im^  is  the  Ftcu*  Indtcat  or  Ba^yaj.  accordiog  u 
Sprengel,  tbe  JUtsopAors  mangU,  or  Manint>ve,  mv 

cording  to  .Stackhouse.  The  Banyan,  or  huiian  xz- 
tree,  is  noiiced  by  Theophrastus,  Plmy,  Stratxi,  i>io- 
dorus  Sicohia,  Qumlna  Cuithia,  Airtan,  nod  Atho- 
nsua."* 

•SYOOM'OROS  or -ON  (ffvin^opoc,  -orX  the  Sye. 

amore-trce.  or  Ftcus  St/comoru*.    {Vid.  Morba.) 

SYCOPHA'iNTES  {avKfx^vi^f).  At  an  early  pe» 
riod  in  Attic  history,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  tbe 
exportation  of  figa.  Whether  it  waa  made  in  a  tune 
of  dearth,  or  thiongh  the  ibolish  policy  of  preaerviog 
to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of  their  pro-'. ac- 
tions, we  cannot  say.  It  appears,  however,  t.'at 
the  law  continued  in  fimo  long  after  the  cause  ol 
ita  enactment,  or  the  meral  belief  of  ite  ntili^ 
had  oeaaed  to  exist,  and  Attic  fig-growers  export- 
ed their  fruit  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
To  inform  against  a  man  for  so  doing  was  consid- 
ered harsh  and  vexatious,  as  all  people  are  apt  to 
think  that  obsolete  statutes  may  be  infrmged  v  tb 
impunity.  Hence  the  term  crvKo^vrtiVj  which  on- 
giiially  signified  loiay  an  informaiion  aga3n$(  ancdut 

1.  (O^iu*.  Ill  ,  82.1 — 3.  (SjTiipiy,  Sxttcia,  Ac  ,  iii-,  p-  8.— 
Ouui,  11..  W7,  dec— .\ustlil't  OittUAtt  of  a  Ctmrtt  of  Ltxhmt  M 
Otutral  JurUprudenei  nuy  alao  be  contnlteU  u  la  Ihr  c.>t<  < :  ai 
XhM  utidc.)— S.  (Moora't  Ana.  MiMr»l.,  p.  103.)  —  4.  (AU^om 
AppuML, (TliMplir., n.  P.ji, ft ;  li., S ■  hr., S, 
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for  e^po-  ling  fig*,  canif  to  he  applied  to  all  tU-na- 
lured,  iiiahcioua,  soundless,  and  vexatious  accusa- 
tioos.  It  it  denoed  by  Suidas  irtftddf  nvof  cary- 
yofittir.*  Aa  to  •  dfflnvnt  origin  of  the  trard,  see 

B6ckh.» 

£u«o^f  n7c  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  De- 
mosthenes, designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar  class, 
pot  ODable  of  being  described  by  any  single  word 
te  om  langnBge,  b«t  well  understood  and  apprecia» 
*•!  ti^  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in  common 
vitl.  our  lycophant,  but  was  a  happy  compound  of 

\  t  jmmon  barre:itr,  tnformer,  pettt/ogger,  buiybody, 
ngut,  Uar,  and  slanderer.  The  Athenian  law  per- 
nutted  any  eitiaen  (rdv  0c«Xdftevov)  to  give  hifiinna* 
lioa  against  public  ofTenders,  and  prosecute  thorn 
in  conrts  of  justice.  It  was  the  polii  y  of  the  legis- 
lator to  encourage  the  detection  of  (  rime,  and  a 
reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  (ire(}uenUy 
given  to  tbo  •aeeeaaflil  accnaer.  Sneh  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  aoused, 
unless  checke<l  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  or 
the  vigilance  of  jiidieial  tribunals.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the 
temper  of  the  judges  fumiaiM^  additional  ineeativea 
to  the  informer.  Eminent  statesmen,  orators,  gen- 
erals, magistrates,  and  all  persons  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, were  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  jKMiplc. 
The  more  causes  came  into  court,  the  more  lees 
■ecrued  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and  conflseationa 
enriched  the  public  treasury.  The  prosecutor, 
therefore,  m  public  causes,  as  well  as  the  plaintifl* 
in  eivil,  was  looked  on  with  a  more  favourable  eye 
than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  uf  success 
made  the  emplojnient  a  lu>;ratiTe  one.  It  was  not 
■hrajw  necessary  to  go  to  trial,  or  even  to  com- 
inenoe  legal  proceedings.  The  timid  defendant  was 
iflad  to  coiiiproniisc  the  cause,  aii<l  the  conscious 
ifflinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  by 
Marinf  a  aODi  of  money  to  his  opponent  Thriving 
auornien  fiwnd  it  not  reiy  difficult  to  proenre  wit- 
neasea,  and  the  profits  were  divided  between  them. 
According  to  Thenphrastus,*  Athens  was  full  of  A<- 

WWfOKoXuKUV  KOI  Xuno^VTUV  Koi  ^cviofiapTViMJV  Kai 

onaofavrdv  sol  ^tvion'hiTfuMjv.  'Vhs  character  of 
the  OMSfdmH  will  Sie  best  andentood  by  the  ex- 
amples  uid  deseriplions  firand  in  the  Attie  writers.  | 

.\r'  tnphanes  directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
agauuit  them.*  Demosthenes  says  :  zovrnKiv  6  av- 
KOfiimK  sal  fiiOMVov  Kol  fiXeunov.*  J^VKm^vreiv 

rplimna  fiv&c  in  I^iaa,*  aignifies  "  to  extort  thirty 
minas  by  tyeopkata-tikt  praetioes."'  That  the  in* 

CVOaae  of  litigation  and  perjury  was  in  some  tncas- 
oro  owing  to  the  eslablitihment  uf  clubs  and  puUti- 
cal  assticiations,  and  the  violence  of  party  spirit, 
majr  be  gathered  from  vacioua  paasagea  of  the  Attic 
writers.* 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
against  this  mischievous  class  of  men.  There  was 
a  jpa^v  avKo<fai  rtai  tried  before  the  thesmotlietie. 
Any  person  who  brought  a  false  charge  against 
another,  or  extorted  money  by  tlueat  of  legal  pro- 
ccedings,  or  suborned  false  witnesses,  or  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  character  of  an  innocent 
man,  was  l.'able  to  this  ypaprj.  He  might  also  be 
yroceeded  against  by  faa«(,  ivdctfif^  iitayuy^,  itpa- 
5i\*,  or  clooyyrAls.*  (See  artides  Pmasis,  dec.) 
The  If  1_  was  an  dyuv  rtf^riToc  The  heaviest  pun- 
isbmcnt  iiuizht  be  inllicted,  together  with  iiTifxiu 
and  coiifibCilinii  iti  iirop<_Tty.    Besides  this,  if  any 


1  t8t*ph.,Thc»iur..lXj73,  t.)— 8.  (SUjUIi.  iJrr  A- h.  ii  ,  !  ,  40.) 
—X  (»p.  AUtca.,  tt.,  2M,  A.) — 4.  (Sec  {>&i)ii  uliulv  AcUaru.,  sIS, 
ATM,  1410;  Flab,  8M}-».  (Dc  Coivb.,  SOT.-Cuaiiim  c.  Eb- 
ImL,  1300.)  — 0.  (c.  Evmnd.,  177,  «d.  Su^.)  — 7.  (Sc«  futhar. 
Lib.. Aw  KanX.  AnA.,  171.— iCKb.,  De  Fala.  Ltg.,M,ti. 
■Mfk  — DniMNtb  ,  De  Cor.,  3U1.  —  Xea.,  Mem.,  ii.,  0,  H  «  D* 
■•p.  Alh.,  i.,  4.)  —  ti.  (Tbucyd.,  Tiii.,  64.— D*ni.,  c.  Boot.,  D« 
DoU,  lOiU:  c  PuiiM.  978:  c.  ZuM(lk,8S».)-«.  lJEmX,J)9 
rsto  Uf  ..  47.  ad.  Sto.uh  -iHm.  «.  ThMsr.,  im.) 


man  brought  a  criminal  charge  against  anulber,  ODfi 
neglected  to  prosecute  it  (cirrfcWeiv),  he  was  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmaa,  and  lost  the  priri- 
lege  of  institottng  a  similar  proceeding  in  future, 
which  was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  urt^ta  ' 
The  same  consequence  followed  if  he  failed  to  oh- 
tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  at  the  trial.  The  inu- 
6eAia  in  civil  action  was  a  penalty  of  the  same  kind, 
and  having  the  same  object,  viz ,  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  legal  process,  and  check  frivolous  and  un- 
just actions.  Such  were  the  remedies  provided  by 
law,  but  they  were  found  inetficactoas  inpractiee; 
and  the  words  of  Aristophanes*  were  not  more  so 
vers  than  turn:  ** there  is  no  ehaim  against  the 
bite  of  a  avto^vri}^  "* 

iTKO^ANTi'AS  rPA«H'.  (Km*.  Svcqph  A.NTKS.) 

SUDATIO,  SUDATaRTOM.  (Pad.  BATsa,  9. 
149.) 

•STENI'TES  LAPIS  (SvckItik;  Xi9o(),  a  species 

of  stone  quarried  near  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
whence  its  name.  "  Of  this,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
"were  foniied  those  c<  It  liratcd  obelisks  described 
by  Pliny,  and  which  are  still  gazed  at  with  wonder 
either  in  Egypt  or  at  Rome.  This  stone  is  classed 
by  Winckelmann  with  granite,  of  which,  lie  ^;ays, 
Egypt  furnished  two  varieties,  one  red  and  whitish, 
of  which  are  formed  tliese  obeli.sk3  and  many  stat- 
ues :  the  other  white  and  black,  peculiar,  as  he 
thinks,  to  Egypt."* 

SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.  (Vtd  Egcirsi  p.  110) 
Sl'FFHA'OrUM,  a  vote  At  Athens,  the  voting 
in  the  [topular  a.ssemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
was  either  by  siiow  of  hands  ur  by  ballot,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Chkirotoniin  and  Pssraos.  It  ia 
oominonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people  weie 
always  polled  in  the  comitia  by  word  of  mouth,  till 
the  passing  of  the  Legt  s  'r.ihcllaria*  about  I've  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (v.i.  Txtiii- 
LARiiK  Lkors),  Mflen  the  ballot  by  means  of  tabeJlM 
was  introduced.  (Kwi.  Tadell.*.)  Wunder,*  how- 
ever, has  shown  hat  the  popular  assemblies  voted 
by  ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae,  but  that,  in- 
stead of  using  tabells,  they  employed  stones  or  (Hob- 
bles (the  Greek  i^^foi),  and  that  each  voter  received 
two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  the  for- 
mer to  be  used  in  t\v  ainimxal.  and  the  latter  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  measure.  The  voting  by  word 
of  mouth  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  elections 
and  trials,  and  the  uae  olftMiim  to  liave  been  con- 
fined to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.  That 
the  latter  mode  of  voting  was  adopted  in  early 
times  IS  proved  by  many  passages  of  Diunysius, 
and  esiiecially  tqr  x.*  41 :  lif  6  iif^  uifyret  rof 

V>^^v  roi-f  Ixovrof  afypoi/rro ;  and  xi.,  6S :  btiXtwtOf 
KaSicKov  nth/vdi  vKep  n6Xeu(  'Pw^a/uv,  naO"  Uuo- 
T7JV  ^v'Ai]v,  ti(  Ov  anod^amnat  rof  ^^^ovf.  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
respect  to  voting»  as  tuffragmtn  ftntt  miturt  w 
tvffragia,  imrt^  W  ire  in  fvffragia,  whieh  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  suffragiuiii  probably  signified  some 
thing  which  was  put  by  the  hand  from  one  place 
into  another.  I'or  if  the  Romans  had  from  the  first 
been  poUed  on^  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is  scarce^ 
possible  that  such  an  expression  as  mffragtum  /em 
would  have  been  used  when  they  had  nothing  to 
carry  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  such  word  as 
dtcere  would  have  been  employed,  more  especially 
aa  it  is  certain  that  in  tiie  most  ancient  times  those 
tA»  voted  by  word  of  month  did  not  go  up  one  by 
OM  to  the  oflloer  who  ree^ved  the  Votes,  but  re> 

I.  (D«a>., e.  Mill,  MS;  o.  IVoer.,  I!IS3.)— S.  (Pluiu*.  683.- 
— S.  <7iA  i'Udott.  Pror.  uad  Rlu.,  ii..  IM.— Meier.  Ac.  I'ruc 
StS.— Scbamano,  Ant.  Jur.  Pab.  Gr.,  101, 186.— W»cnam«tb,t 
ii.,  1S7.— PoUiu,  Onooi.,  tui.,  31,  46,  47,  88.)- 4.  (Moota%  ' 
lliaafaL.  81.)— A.  (Coilaz  bfa'anna,  n.  otxni.,  Ae.) 
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wuned  in  theii  places,  and  wei »  atked  for  t  "nr  i 
Vites  by  the  rogaiores,  who  thence  derived  tk  nr! 

.lamo.    Besides  which,  the  word  suffrapium  can 
scarcely  signify  the  same  as  aenteniia  or  wx.   T  he  , 
etymology  to  *incertatn,  for  the  opinions  of  those 
ytho  connect  it  with  ^paCeadai  or  fragor  do  not  de-  | 
sf  rve  notice.   Wunder  thinks  that  it  may  possibly  ; 
bo  allii  d  with  sujjrano,  and  signified  originally  an  , 
ankle-hone  or  kuuekle-bonc.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Leges  TUMDarw,  the  voting  with  stones  or  pebbles 
went  out  of  use.    For  farther  particulars  with  re- 
spect to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  see  Comitu,  p. 
295,  DiUMTOBU,  SMVlAt  Tabsua,  Tmaiuimm 
LSOBS. 

Those  who  had  the  yiit  ngragii,  or  the  right  of 

voting  in  the  comitia,  as  well  as  the  rjipacity  nf  en- 
joying magistracies,  were  citizeiis  op''inu  jure.  ( Vol. 

ClVITAS,  Ko.MAN,  p.  201.) 

SU(Ks£STUS  meaos  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  (nA  and  gero), 
and  is  specially  applied  :  I.  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
Irom  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  in  the 
comitia  (Fid.  Rostra.)  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.*  3.  To  the 
elevated  seat  from  which  the  emperor  beheU  the 
public  gamea,*  also  called  atiietibim.  {Vii.  Coaic- 

VLUN.) 

SUGGJU  NDA'KIUM.    {Vid.  Foitoa,  p.  460.) 
Si;i  U£R£'D£S.   (Kui.  Haass.  Roiuii,  p.  497, 

408.) 

SULAI  (,avXat}.  When  a  Greek  state,  or  any  of 
Its  members,  had  received  an  injury  or  insult  irom 
aome  other  state  or  some  of  ita  members,  and  the 

former  was  urwillin<i  or  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
clare (ipen  war,  it  was  not  unusual  to  give  a  com- 
mission or  grant  public  authority  to  individuals  to 
aiake  repriMls.  This  was  called  av?M(  or  av/-a, 
4M9M.*  Pdyhiua*  ealh  it  X&fitpSv  or  fiiffia  Karay- 
yCCkcii'  Thus,  when  the  Laeeda-monians  thousjjht 
the  Atlieiiians  had  broken  the  treaty  witli  iheia  by 
malting  incursions  from  Pylus,  they  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  an/  of  their  subjects  might  commit 
depredations  on  the  Athenians  (KnKto^ai  rovr  'kdit- 
va/oi'c*).  Demosthenes*  declares  that  the  deputy 
captains  of  triremes  so  nusbehaved  themselves  in 
fhnign  countries,  pinndering  everybody  they  came 
near,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely  dm  rue 
vfti  rovTuv  &v6poXi}^iac  Kci  aSkof  Kortoittmiofiiva^, 
where  indiiu?.Ti\}-lac  refers  to  the  arrest  of  the  person, 
fft'Xo;  to  the  seizure  of  goods.  Suidas  explains  av>.ai 
by  the  synonyme  ovkkirfut.  As  to  avipthifiat  for 
another  pur|)ose,  see  Phonos.  In  llie  vovtik^  avy- 
Ypa^i/  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,'  one  of  the 
conditions  is  that  tzoods  may  be  landed  only  d-jov  uv 

ttvXai  uaiv  'AO^vaioift  "  where  no  bostUities  are 
exercised  agahist  Athennna.*'  The  people  of  Athens 
pa.ssed  a  special  decree  to  authorize  privateering ; 
and  when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sub- 
jects, they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  de- 
tennining  whether  it  was  lawfidly  taken,  whether 
it  ooght  to  he  k«gt  or  restored,  and  what  dioiild  be 
done  with  it.'  The  ancient  practice  may  he  com- 
pared with  the  modern  one  ol  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal.* 

SYLLOOEIS  (oiMUoTdf),  usually  called  £vXAo- 
ytic  ToB  iiuov,  or  the  eoDeetora  of  the  people,  were 
special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out  a 
list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previously  to  its 
confiscation.'*  l^ey  formed  an  up^v,"  and  seem  to 
have  been  introdnoed  after  the  dominion  of  the 

1.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,!., It0<—t.  (8a«t.,  Jul., 70.— Plin.,  Piueg., 
91 )— 3.  (Demafdi.,e.Iiiicrit.,93I.--Lyiiu,  c.  Nioum.,  ItH,  ed. 
.  Staph.)  — 4.  (iT.,«>,M,63.)— A.  (Thacyd.,  v.,  IIA,)— ft.  (D» 
Coron.  Thrrarch.,  ISM.)  — 7.  (e.  Lacr..  S97.)'->8.  (Dbb^  <• 

Timorr  ,  T03  ~  Arcuin.,  CM,  fi95.)—  9.  (Hamicr.,  ».  Z<Xa(.— 
Schumann,  D<  (  umit.,  264.    lii..  Ant.  Jur.  Pob.  Gr.,  SS7.)— 10. 

tl«x  Rh«i.,  P.304,  Bckkvr.)— 11.  (UMpoer.,  •.  r,  XuKkurii 
43S 


Thirty  Tyrants.   It  appears  from  an  tm^i 
that  uie  9vX>jojd(  had  to  attend  to  the  a»w«d  rim 

connected  with  the  worship  of  Athena  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Bockh  conjectures  that 
they  collected  or  summoned  the  citizens  to  certair 
aacsed  ritea.  in  which  the  people  were  iteaoted,  sad 
that  firom  thia  eiremiBtanoe  they  deriTed  thdr 
name  ;  tlie  proper^  of  the  oligarchs,  of  which 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  for  the  purpos*-.  ot 
confiaeatkm,  may  have  been  applied  to  r 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property 
frequently  divided  among  the  citizens." 

•SULPHUR.  (K.rfT.iK.ioM) 

SULPrCLE  LEGES.   ( Vid.  Lu,  p.  686.) 

SYMBOLAION,  STNALLAGMA,  SYNTHlSaB 
[m<u(>6Xatov,  awuXXayfia,  ent'^^jy/tj;),  are  all  word? 
used  to  signify  a  contract,  but  are  disting\ii»habk 
from  one  another.  I.vfif>'i?.aiov  is  used  of  contraru 
and  bargains  between  private  persona,  and  peculiar- 
ly of  hNms  of  money.  Thus  ovfitaXetw  eir  dvdoss» 
6ov  is  to  lend  upon  the  security  of  a  slave  •  ZiToi- 
hiyfta  signifies  any  matter  negotiated  or  tranaacted 
between  two  or  more  persons,  whether  a  contraet 
or  ai^rthing  else.*  £in^sf  ianaedofaiorei 
and  important  eontraets,  not  only  of 
between  private  individuals,  but  aKo  of  i 
conventions  between  kings  and  states  * 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  having ' 
agreements  between  individuals,  see  Sykosai 
IViational  compacts,  on  account  of  their  great  wm 
[K»rtance,  and  the  impossibility  of  uthfrwise  pre- 
serving evidence  of  them,  were  almost  always  com- 
mitted  to  writing,  and  commonly  inaeribed  on  piflaia 
or  tablets  of  some  durable  material.*  Upon  a 
breach,  or  on  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  the  ptlisrr 
were  taken  down.' 

For  breaches  of  contract  sirtuins  were 
able  at  Athens,  called  ot^iMimiip  (or  oiwAiadw)  wa^ 
a^jdacuc  diKai  ''  Such  actions,  it  is  apprchendaii 
applied  only  to  express  contracts,  not  to  obligationt 
ex  delicto,  or  the  uxovaia  ovva?.'A.u)fiaTa  of  Anslotk  • 
Tbua,  if  I  had  promisod  to  pay  a  aom  of  money  I9 
a  eeitain  day,  and  fhiled  to  perform  that  promiae. 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would  havr  lain  ai 
.\thens.  But  if  my  cow  bad  broken  my  neighbutir'j 
fence,  my  ohligation  to  repair  the  damage  wooK 
have  given  rise,  not  to  an  action  for  breach  of  ooa- 
tract,  but  to  a  Hint  /}Aa%.*  On  the  other  hand,  a 
iHkti  iV.nOrjc  would  lie  against  a  person  who  h*' 
committed  a  breach  ol  contract ;  for  he  was  reganl- 
ed  as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay  compcnsattoc 
to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionysodorus,  wbt- 
had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of  a  torrtxr 
ffv^'pa^^,  had  a  Mat}  broupl)t  .i!j:a:nst  hmi  by 

the  persons  who  lent  him  money  on  hut  ship.**  The 
Athenian  law  frequently  gave  an  option  btlwun 
various  forms  of  action.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable that  the  diKTi  ctvvOijkuv  sapaBuaiLfT  was 
only  one  species  of  the  iiKT]  /^/.ufiijf,  and  the  name 
one  of  a  leaa  technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  had 
beetmie  doe  to  a  Ban  by  reason  of  sume  previoas 
contract,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  t!ie  option 
between  an  action  ot  debt  (jcpeovf)  and  one  for 
breach  of  contraet.  The  aane  oboervatioQ  wil 
amly  to  the  du»<  irapasaiafttsy,  ifiyppimt,  mi 
otnera  of  a  aunilar  kind.  The  main  point  of  dilb<> 
enee  might  be  this :  that  in  a  general  action  for 

1.  (Lorpus  ln.«cr  Gra-c.,  No.  99,  p.  137,  138;  N«v.  157,  p.  tSC' 
—9.  {Dem.,  «•.  Aphub.,  822;  c.  Zeno«h.,  ;  c.  Fhorm.,  SBC 
c-  Tinidh.,  llbS;  c.  Diou>».,  12*4.)  —3.  (Dem.,  r.  Onet.,  SC. 
«59  ;  c.  Timocr.,  760.)— 4.  (ThucyU  ,  i.,  40  ;  t.,  18  ;  nii, 
Xen.,  H«ll.,  vii.,  I,  «  a^-DM..  Dt  Bhoi^  lib.  190.— D*  C*mm^ 
S5I ;  c.  Aristog.,  r74.->INuiA^  «.  Pnawih..  101,  ti.  ^Wj^ 
—i.  (TbAqjrd.,  v..  tt,  4t^VU.  liutoph.,  Juk^  n7.>-«  (D» 
BotUi.,  P» M«f>Mp*,  tOa.)— 7.  (Mltta,  Omb,  vi.,  U>;  *«. 
31.)-8.  (BlhicNteasi.,  v.,  «.}-•.  (KsiOT.Att.P)«,,fNL<inu 
—10.  (DetBortlk,  ]M<--8wslMni»riMni.,IW;  «.CMh|^ 
IMO.) 
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nrcach  of  contract,  the  plaintiff*  wptit  fornnliquidated 
Jamases,  which  the  court  had  to  assess  ;  whcrras, 
upon  a  claim  to  recover  a  debt  ur  sum  certain,  or  a 
tpedfic  chaltel,  the  court  had  nothing  more  to  do 
thui  to  dctennme  whetiMr  tbe  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  it  ar  not ;  the  ayitv  waa  Ariftfirw:.  All  such  ac- 
tions were  tried  before  the  ^rauuHtrai.* 

'Oftohiy  ia  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
Mture  than  ovvO^kji,  though  (as  we  might  expect 
in  words  of  this  sort)  they  sre  oft^^n  used  indiffer- 
enttf.    Onunmariaiw  make  them  synonymous.* 

Sii'^VAar  T-mfinPni  or  Tif}er,Oat  fitru  rfvof  18  to  make 
an  agreement  with  any  one ;  ififtcvav  roif  <nv&^Kat(, 
to  abide  by  it ;  vTrtptxuvuv  or  m^taivtiv,  to  break 
or  tnovgiOM.  Here  we  inaj  oboerve  that  oiwA$«iu 
■  ooDstuitly  Bwd  in  tiie  plural  hwtead  of  swAysv. 
tllO  only  diflerrnce  boint:  that  strictly  the  former 
•ignifies  the  terms  or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the 
same  manner  as  6t<^^Kat,  the  UMtanuntmry  ditpoti- 
timu,  is  put  for  dtoAi^,  the  tetU.  l^uMov  alao 
n^Uleo  n  oompnct  or  oprBeBBMit«  Ivot  nnd  hworoe 
(in  Attic  parlance)  obsolete  in  this  spiiso,  except  in 
the  expression  ^iKai  u-zo  cvfifu/.uf  {  \  id.  Symbo- 
LOK,  <kc  ) 

STMBOAAl'UN  UAPAUA  £EU£  i^iKH.  (KuZ. 
STmoLMoir.) 

•2;TMB0AQN.  Alio.  AIKAI  {aviMXuv,  und,  AUai) 
The  ancient  Greek  states  had  no  well-defined  inter- 
national law  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops  of  robbers 
nMd  to  nam  about  firaai  one  country  to  another, 
and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals,  who  in 
their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took  upon 
itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  tu  its  nieinbers,  a 
violent  lemedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the  giving 
authority  to  uke  evXa  or  pvaia,  a  sort  of  national 
distress.  As  the  Greeks  adranced  in  ciTilization, 
and  a  closer  intercourse  sprant,'  up  among  them, 
disputes  between  the  natives  of  dilferent  countries 
wore  settled  (whenoTer  it  was  possible)  by  friendly 
naintiitim.  It  aoon  bagan  (o  be  oT^tont  that  it 
wwildbeiinielkbetter{f,initeadof  any  interftrenee 
on  the  part  of  thr-  state,  such  disputes  (  (iiiM  he 
decided  by  legal  pruceiis,  cither  in  the  one  country 
or  the  other.  Among  every  people,  however,  the 
lawa  were  ao  ftamed  aa  to  render  Uie  adiiiiiuatr»> 
tion  of  jostioe  more  fiiToarable  to  a  citiien  than  to  a 
foreigner  ;  and.  therefore,  it  would  be  disiidvantagc- 
ous,  and  often  daii;;erous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued 
by  hira,  in  his  own  country.  The  most  friendly  re- 
lation might  subsist  between  two  states,  such  as 
ovfiftaxia  or  hriyofuA,  and  yet  tho  natives  of  eaidi 
be  exixwed  to  this  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse. To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  special  agreement,  declaring  the 
coiulitions  upon  which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally 
adminiatered.  International  cootracta  of  th!a  kind 
were  called  mfi6oKa,  defined  by  Suidas  thus  :  ovvd^- 
kai  iiQ  dv  okAjiXaL^  ai  iz»?.ci^  ■dcfitvai  ruTTuat  TO<f 
ro?.iTai(,  uare  diSoiai  Kai  '/uifiOdveiv  ru  dt\aia  ;  and 

tiie  causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts 
were  called  iUat  M  avfMJiuv.  Tbe  more  oonatant 

and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  anj 
two  nations,  the  more  necessary  would  it  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  sysii m  of  international 
iariq>rudence.  Ck)aimercial  people  would  stand  in 
MOd  of  it  the  most.  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus- 
cans and  Carthaginians  as  having  a^iiSoXa  ittpi  nv 
nil  aiuulv*  No  such  agreement  mw  been  prcsorred 
to  us,  and  wc  know  but  little  about  the  terms  that 
w  ere  usually  prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems 
§•»  have  been  the  prtaidple  that  aecrr  segaihir/i 


I.  (MaiOT,  Alt.  Pne., 


rci ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  must  have 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  Liberty  of  per- 
son and  prottvtion  of  property  would  no  doubt  be 
secured  to  the  foreigner  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  doty  of  the  npdfnnf  to  see  that  these 
rights  were  respected.  A  conmion  provision  was. 
that  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  might  aj)pra| 
tu  the  tribunal  of  the  other  country,  or  to  that  oi 
some  third  state  mutually  agreed  upon.^  Tlus  waa 
perhapa  suggested  by  tbe  practice  which  had  grown 
up,  of  referring  national  qnarreia  to  the  aibitration 
of  some  individual  or  third  state.* 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty,  they 
required  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  ratified  by 
a  jury  of  the  heUaa.  under  the  direction  of  the  thea> 
motbetv.  Henee  Mioz*  says  of  those  ttagistrates, 

ru  a^fitoht  ru  irpO(  rdf  noXti^  Kvpovaiv.  The  other 
contracting  state  was  therefore  compelled  to  send 
an  envoy  to  Athens,  wnli  power  to  conclude  the 
treaty  (if  he  thought  fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and 
aettled  by  the  thesmotheta  and  jurors.  Moat  of  Ae 
people  with  whom  the  Athenians  had  to  deal  were 
either  subject  or  inferior  to  them,  and  were  content 
to  acquiesce  in  the  above  regulation.  Philip,  how- 
ever, would  not  submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that 
the  terms  shooM  leeeive  final  ratifieatioa  In  Haoe> 
donia.  This  demand  is  made  the  antgeet  of  eom 
plaint  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  name  of  fiiKai  urrb  c\-fif">7.uv  was  given  also 
to  the  causes  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  sent 
to  be  tried  at  Athens.*  This  fact  has  been  eallad 
in  question  by  Bockh,  but  there  is  not  much  reason 
for  doubting  it.  It  ia  true  that  the  expression  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  caus*.-^,  nut  between  an 
.Athenian  and  a  foreigner,  but  between  two  loreign- 
ers  ;  and  it  may  t>c  allowed  that  the  object  of  the 
Athenians  in  bringing  such  causes  to  Athens  waa, 
not  to  give  the  allies  a  better  or  speedier  means  of 
obtaining  justice,  but  to  secure  certain  advantages 
to  the  imperial  city.*  It  is,  however,  not  improba- 
ble that  the  arrangement  was  called  ai>nt>o'/M  for  tbe 
very  purpose  of  aoheniagthehaiahneaaof  themeaa- 
ure,  by  giving  an  honoonble  name  to  that  which, 
in  reality,  was  a  mark  of  servitude.  For  the  .same 
reason,  the  confederate  states  were  called  avfiftaxin^ 
allta,  while  in  pohit  of  fhel  they  were  rather 
sooi,  or  tidfeeta. 

These  causes  were  tried  in  tbe  sommer  months, 
when  the  voyage  to  .Athens  was  more  cctnvenient, 
and  (like  all  other  iixat  utto  avfiOa'/.uv)  iH-hmged  tc 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothettc.  We  have  but 
one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us,  vis., 
the  speech  of  Antiphon  on  the  death  of  Herodee, 
Nvhere  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  ara 
natives  of  Myiilene.* 

As  to  the  oiyifnUi  givra  to  the  jumra,  aee  Oiesa* 

TBS. 

STMBOULOI  (OMiMei}.  (Fid.  PAaanaM.) 
SVMMORIA(oayiyM^^  (mEismoBs,p.an, 

TrIKR AKi  IIU.) 

•SY.M'PHYTON  (ffi'/i^iTov).  ■»  plant  having  heal- 
ing properties,  Wallwort  or  Comfrey.  The  name 
is  dmived  from  its  great  efficscy  in  healing  wooods, 
eanaing.  as  it  were,  the  lip^  of  the  wound  to  grow 
together  rapidly  :  hence  the  language  of  Plmy . 
"  Vuinerihtu  sanandts  lania  pratlanlia  i  sl.  ut  came* 
^uofue,  dum  coquuntw,  congluitnet  addUa:  unde  tt 
Grad  nomen  imposturey  The  first  species  of  Dios- 
corides  was  the  tn>fi^Tov  ntrpaiav,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,  is  the  Cori$  Monspeiuiui*.  i^iny 


ML  140 :  41 ;  vii.,  18.  —  SctaOMnii,  At  Jar.  PoK  Ot.,  Wl.) 
—I.  (viii.,  88.)— 4.  (D«  Ilalaa.,  78.)>  9  rPoUui,  Cms.,  viii., 
03.)-O.  (Xen.,  Do  Ren.  Ath.,  •.,  IS.)— 7  (IUn>ocr.,  •.  t.  Xvyi 
—  ThucyJ.,  i.f  77,  c.  wb».  GSUer.  —  Plainer,  Proe.  um! 
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J5UMTUAR1J2  LEGES. 


syNDicos. 


lays  this  apecies  was  called  Alum  by  the  Roauuu. 
rhe  MOond  specif  ■  of  Dioscorides,  whieh  Apoleios 
Wty»  Xfdm  called  ComoUda  by  the  Romans,  was  in 
•n  pnilMbUitv  the  Sympkyton  officinale,  or  Comfort.' 
SYMPOSiON  (ffWirrdfftov).    {Vtd.  SvMPOSlOM.) 

SUMTUA'KIiE  LEGES,  the  name  of  Tarkms 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inmdiDate  expense  (ram/w) 

in  banquets,  dress.  «Scc."  In  Ihe  states  of  antiquity 
H  was  coiibulered  the  duty  of  goTernir.ent  to  put  a 
check  upon  extravagance  in  the  private  expenses 
of  persons,  and  among  the  Romans  in  particolar  we 
find  tnoee  of  this  In  the  laws  attriboted  to  the  kings 
and  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  dUctplxna  or  cura  morum,  punish- 
ed by  the  note  MMtoTM  all  persons  guilty  of  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  loxnnous  mode  of  living:  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  leooided. 
\Vtd.  Not*  Censoria.  p.  66.5  )  But  ns  the  love  of 
iuxuiy  greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests 
of  the  Republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, various  leges  SumtnaiiK  were  passed  at  differ- 
ent times  with  the  object  of  restraining  it.  These, 
however,  as  may  \)c  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
their  object,  and  in  the  later  limes  uf  the  iiepubhe 
they  were  virtoally  repealed.  The  ftUowing  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them,  anaagod  in 

chronological  order. 

OppiA.  prop<)s(  (l  liy  the  tribune  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consuisbip  of  Fabius  and  Ti.  Semprunius,  in  the 
middle  or  the  aeoond  Pmiie  war,  B.C.  tlA,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dresa  ol  diUcreut  colours,  nor  ride 
]n  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a 
nule  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  tew  vras  repealed  twenty  years  afterward,* 
whence  we  frequently  find  the  lex  Orchia  mention- 
ed aa  the  first  lex  Sutntuaria.  Tacitus*  speaks  of 
Oppiail^es. 

OacBiA,  propoaed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orchius  in 
the  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  Cato,  B.C.  181, 

limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  enter- 
tainments.* It  appears  that  M.  Uato  was  at  lirst 
opposed  to  thhl  law.  but  afterward  supported  it.* 

Fanria,  pnqMoed  by  the  consul  C.  Faaniua  B.C. 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  vrere  to  he  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than  100 
asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals  named  in 
the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  Ccntutna  by  Lneilius ; 
that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not  more  than 
80  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not  more  than 
10  as»r.s  sliiiulil  \w  expended:  also,  that  no  other 
fowl  but  one  hen  should  he  served  up,  and  that  not 
fettened  for  the  purpose.' 

DiniA,  passed  13  C.  143,  extended  the  lex  Fannia 
to  the  whole  of  Italy,  ami  t  nacied  that  not  only 
thoee  who  gave  entertainments  \\hich  exceeded  in 
expenee  what  the  law  bad  prescribed,  but  aleo  all 
who  were  present  at  sneh  entertafaimeata,  afaould 
he  liable  to  the  (k  ti allies  of  the  law^  We  an  not, 
however,  told  in  what  these  consisted  * 

Lmms  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the  lex 
Funia,  and  waa  brooght  forward,  we  are  told,  that 
there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  tew  upon 
the  enbjeet,  Inasmuch  as  the  lex  Fannia  was  begin- 
ning to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  200  asses  to  be 
■pent  on  entertainmenta  upon  marriage  days,  and 
nn  other  days  the  same  as  the  lex  Fannte;  also, 
that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  served  up 
more  than  tliree  pounds  of  fresh  and  one  pound  of 
eali  meat.*  Gellius**  states  that  this  law  was 
bremht  forward  ^  P.  Lieteloa  Cra»aus,  hot  we  do 

I.  (Dioi^ir.,  IT.,  9.  10.— Ad»m«,  Appond.,  •.  v.)— S.  (Gelhua, 
li.M;  n.l   -3  (l.iv  .  iiiiT,  1,  e.— VbI.  Mm.,  n  .  I,  ♦  3.)— 

I.  {.Kt\n..  HI  .  33.  3«.j-.'i.  •>!■>.  r.b.,  Sa!..  ir..  13  )—t>.  (Feilu», 
t.  V.  Prrcuuctdliini  and  Dlwnnitavrre.) — 7.  (Gall.,  ii.,  S4. — Ma- 

rrob.,  Sat ,  I.  c.~Phn.,  II.  N..  x.,  SO.  ■.  7l.h-6.  (Msanrik, L  c.) 
—9.  (U«U  ,  Macrob.,  II.  cc.)— 10.  (I.  c.) 


not  know  at  what  time,  probably,  however,  m  rnc 
prvtorship,  B.C.  103. 

CoRSELi.4.  a  law  of  the  dictator  SuUa,  B.(-.  81, 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Fa». 
nian  and  Licinian  laws.  Like  these,  it  rer'dated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.*  Extravagnuoe  ■ 
funerals,  which  had  been  forbidden  even  is  the 
Twelve  Tables,*  was  also  restrained  by  a  law  >A 
Sulla.*  It  was  probably  ilie  same  law  which  del** 
mined  how  much  might  be  spent  upon  monuiDents. 

XniUA^roposed  by  the  consul  .Emilias  Lepi> 
dus  B.C.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenee*  of  enter- 
tainments, but  the  kind  snd  quantity  of  food  tbat 
was  to  be  used.*  Pliny*  and  Aurelius  Victor'  as- 
cribe this  law  to  the  consuisbip  of  M.  ./Emilias 
Scaurua,  B.C.  116.  •  It  ia  not  impoaatble  that  there 
may  have  been  two  JBmiImn  legn  on  the  subject. 

.\ntia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  bv  Antiui 
Kcsto,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  eotertau>> 
mcnts,  enacted  that  no  actual  magistral^  or  ■Wgia' 
trate  elect,  should  dine  abro«i  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  taw,  however, 
was  Uttlc  observed;  and  we  arc  told  that  Antius 
never  dined  out  afterward,  tbat  he  might  noc  se» 
his  own  tew  violated. 

Julia,  proposed  by  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Carsai, 
enforced  the  former  sumtuary  laws  respecting 
tertainments,  which  liad  fallen  into  disuse  *  Julius 
j  CKsar  adopted  strong  measures  to  cany  this  law 
I  into  execution,  but  it  was  vkrfated  when  be  waailh* 
sent  from  Rome.*    He  stationed  officers  in  the 
provision-market  to  seize  upon  all  eatables  forbHl 
den  by  the  law,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  nA 
diers  to  banquets  to  take  everything  which  was  not 
allowed  by  the  tew.**  Cioeroeeerostitrefprtothis 
law  in  two  of  his  epistles." 

JoLiA.  a  lex  of  Augustus,  allowed  liuO  sisterces 
to  be  expended  upon  festivals  on  dies  profesU,  Ml 
upon  those  on  the  calends,  idea,  nones,  and  aomt 
other  festive  days,  and  1000  open  marriage  feasia 
There  was  also  an  idir  t  of  AqgttStttS  or  TiU  nu*, 
by  which  as  much  as  Irom  300  to  SOOO  sesterces 
were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  rntnrtiinmfaia. 
the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope  of  "^^'T^ 
thereby  the  observance  of  the  law,'" 

Tiberius  ati< mpii  1  in  elicrk  extravagance  in 
banquets  and  a  senatus  ninsultum  was  passed  la 
bis  reign  for  the  purpoee  of  reelnining  luxmy. 
which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  eniploye<l  excep< 
for  sacred  purposes,  and  also  prohibited  the  us^-  ol 
silk  garments  to  men.'*  This  sumtuary  law .  how- 
ever, was  but  little  observed.'*  Some  regulatiuoi 
on  the  anbjeet  vrere  ateo  made  by  Nero,**  and  ly 
succeeding  emperor.%  hut  they  appear  to  have  bees 
of  little  or  no  uvad  in  checking  the  increasing  love 
uf  luxury  m  dress  and  food." 

SYNALLAGMA  (eM>dA;Ui>^).  (Fi^SrMnet^ 

ON.) 

ZrrKAHTOS  EKK.\HIIA  {a^ftk^m  lsd« 
aia),    (  Kt<^.  EccLEBiA.  p.  3ii3.) 

SYNDICOS  (o^Kof ),  an  advocate,  is  freqaeallj 
used  aa  aynooymous  with  the  wosd  o*»«y«yMr»  10 
denote  any  one  who  pleads  the  oanae  of  aoo&er. 
whether  in  a  court  of  ju.stice  or  elsewhere.  Srxfc- 
Ktiv,  also,  is  used  ioditiitirently  with  awmrnpuM  ot 
~  ~  »  Thua  the  Ave  pnUie  adveeau 


1.  (G«1L,  Maorab.,  11.  oc)— t.  (Ctr.,  Da  Laf.,ii., 
(Plat..  SnU.,  U.)-4.  (Cie.  ad  Att.,  xit.,  m.  M.>-4.  fOalL,  Mb 
crob.,  11.  cc.)— a.  (H.  N.,  viU.,  57,  ■.  Tt.)— 7.  (Da  Ttr.  IIL.  H, 

—  8.  (Dion  CaM.,  xliii..  25.)  — «.  (Cic.  ad  A«~.  xiii  ,  7  )  —  IS 
(Soet.,  Jul.,  43.)-!  1.  (sd  Fam.,        M  ;  is.,  19.)— 11  iG»J 
I.  C  — Suet.,  OcUT  ,  S4.)— 13.  < Suet.,  Tib.,  54.)— 14.  (Tar.: 
Ann.,  li.,  33.— Dion  Caw.,  Irii..  15.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ana.,  in,  M 

'  53.)— 1«  (Sutt  ,  Nfr,  — IT  fl'luin-r,  Eifm!  [I.  rV  Lpf 
Sumt.  Rmiii.,  I7S2  -  Biuinaiin,  Di«»Tt,  Anli<iu«r  ■  rri  !  i,.  Lrf 
Horn.  Sumt.,  Logd.  Bat.,  1810.)— 18.  (Andoc.^  UeMjrar..  )«,*i 

:  sti-ph.— PMsasutitC.  Ai<m8>.,il>;  s  ~ 
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fflut  ^ere  appointed  to  defend  the  ancient  laws  be- 
^re  the  court  of  heliaats  when  an  aiuendmcnt  or 
a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed,  are 
mUed  both  vMhtot  aod  owiropoi.  Ab  to  tbem, 
Me  MoHoniBTis,  and  also  Sramannn,  Die  Cmnit., 
t  'Ant.  Jur.  Publ  Gr.,  228.  The  name  of  avvdi- 
weema  to  have  been  pecuharly  appUed  to  those 
•nlofi  who  were  aeot  by  the  state  to  plead  the 
MiiM  of  their  oountrymen  before  a  foreign  tribunal. 
iBaehincs,  for  examine,  was  appointed  to  plead  be- 
fore the  Aoipbictyonic  council  on  the  subject  of  the 
Delian  temple ;  but  a  certain  discovery  havug  been 
Bade  not  very  ereditable  to  bis  patriotini,  the 
court  of  Areopagus  took  upon  themselves  to  remove 
liun,  and  appoint  Hypendes  m  lus  stead.'  These 
extraordinary  advocates  are  not  tu  be  euiiruunded 
with  the  Pylagors,  or  ordinary  Amphiajonic  dep- 
ntioa.*  Thmwara  other  «tfvMM<,wlioaeted  rather 
aa  magistrates  or  judges  than  as  advocates,  though 
they  probably  derived  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  appointed  to  protect  the  in- 
teiesta  of  the  atate.  Theae  were  eztraordinaiy 
fimetionaries,  created  from  tinie  to  time  to  exerBise 
a  jurisdiction  in  disputes  concerning  C()nti.scated 
|.  operty ;  us  when,  for  instance,  ao  inronnatiun 
Aaa  laid  a^mibt  a  man  fur  having  io  his  possession 
the  goods  of  A  condemned  criminal,  or^^which  were 
liable  to  be  aehted  in  execution  on  behalf  of  the 
»tate ;  or  when  the  goods  of  a  convict  having  bc^ 
eonfiscated.  a  claim  was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or 
qUmt  creditor  having  a  Ilea  thereupon,  to  have  his 
deht  aatisfied  out  of  the  proree<l.s.  Such  a  claim 
was  called  ivfxlaKrjft^a,  atid  tu  prosecute  it  hem- 
aKtitjjacOai*  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  apeechea  of  l^raiaa,  De  FuU.  Fecmn.,  Dt  Ntc. 
FHtr.  Peetm.,  De  Amiopk.  Fmmi.,  and  more  espe- 
eially  p.  149.  154,  ed.  Steph.  The  first  ap- 
pointment ot  these  judicial  avvStKoi  took  place  alter 
Uie  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  and  one  of  their 
dutiea  appears  to  have  been  to  leoeiTe  infiumationa 
fron  the  4v?Mpxoi  against  those  persons  who  had 
•erved  in  the  civalry  during  the  interregnum,  and 
who,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  pe<»ple,  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  whidi  they 
had  reoeiTed  for  that  service  *  (Vid  SrNaaoaos.) 

SY'NEDROI  ( oiveSpoi ).  a  name  given  to  the 
niembers  of  any  council  or  any  ImkIv  ol'  men  who 
sat  together  to  consult  or  deliberate.  The  congress 
of  GfseksatSalamiaiacaBedoiwMlpMv*  Frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Qceeks,  TO  KOivdv  Tuv  'KXAr/vwv  ax'i'tdpioi',  at  Cor- 
inth, Thermopyla;,  or  elsewhere.*  When  the  new  al- 
liance Of  the  Athenians  was  formed,  a(ier  B  C.  377, 
vpon  Ihir  and  more  eqoitabie  principles  than  the  for- 
mer, the  several  states  who  were  incliiHe<l  therein 
were  expressly  declared  to  be  utdependetit,  and  a 
congress  was  held  at  iUhena,  to  which  each  of  the 
allied  states  sent  representatives.  The  congraas 
was  called  ovvidpiov,  and  the  depoties  ovvedpet,  and 
the  sums  furnished  by  the  allie.s  (Tti  ruff  a-,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful  name  of  fopo^,  or  trib> 
ute.*  Many  dhnions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isocrates,  who  strongly 
urges  bi»  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  leairue  was  funned,  and  renounce  aU  at- 
lompt  to  re-establish  their  old  aupremacy.*  Per- 
hnpa  the  eiwdpat  mentioned  in  the  oath  of  the  Ac- 
Kturrai  are  the  Athenian  members  of  this  congress.' 
For  farther  mlormalion  on  the  subject  of  tins  con- 

i.  (Demoath.,  Df!  CHrmi  ,  2T1.  273.)— 2.  (Schamnnn,  De  Co- 
mit ,  3*21  ;  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  257.)  —3.  (ilitrp<jcr.  and  Saidu, 
».  ».)  —  4.  (LysiM,  Pro  Mant.,  146,  e«l.  Steph.  —  Harpocr.,  ».  v. 
XMiaroi.— Moicr,  AU.  Proc.,  110.— SchAownn,  De  l>)init..  910.) 


—  (Mer»d..  viii.,  7»,  79.)  — 6-  {JEudi.,  ti.  CtMiph.,  0S,  etl. 
|Wh,  ■.  T,F-PI«t2^Sa£,  Ifw)--!.  (0*  FSes.  IM,  ad.  Staph.)— 0. 


federacy,  see  Schomann,  Ant  Jur  Puhl.  Gi.,  4JL- 
li<kkh,  ataatsh.  eUr  Athen.,  i  ,  448.— ThirlwaU.  iftM 
of  Gretee^  vol.  v.,  p.  42,  SIM. 

The  name  of  aw(ifnop  waa  given  at  Athens  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus or  to  the  place  where  they  tnuuaoied 
business,  their  board  or  oouocil-room.* 

SYNEGORICON  (ownryo^).  (Ftd.  Smeo. 
■oa.) 

SYNEOOROS  (avvriyopof)  may  be  translated  ar 
advocate  or  counsel,  thoujjh  sueh  translation  wil 
convey  to  the  English  reader  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  the  Oierii  word  atrieily  hean. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athenian 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance ;  but,  on  the 
increase  of  litigation,  the  sciences  of  law  aod  rbet^ 
oric  began  to  nnlUd  themselves,  and  men  who  had 
paid  no  attention  to  the.se  were  unable  to  compete 
with  more  experienced  opponents.  To  consult  s 
friend  before  bringbig  an  aelioo,  or  about  the  heal 
meana  of  pfeparng  a  delhnce^  were  obvious  expe- 
dienta.  It  waa  h«t  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  by  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  daaa  of  persons  thus  s|)rang  up,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  chaml)er-couni^el,  who  receiv 
ed  money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal  ad- 
vice to  those  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antiphon  waa  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Isaras.  and  Isocrates  obtained  oonaidentHe 
incomes  by  speech-writing  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage- 
ments in  public  business  forced  him  to  relinquish  it. 
These  persons  were  called,  not  ow^yapoi^  b«t  jMyo- 
ypu^i,  a  name  applied  to  Demosthenes  reproach* 
fully  by  his  rival,  who  accuses  him  also  of  betrayinf 
his  clients  by  showing  the  speeches  which  ho  had 
written  to  the  adversary.*  Still,  whatever  assist^ 
anoe  the  oarty  might  have  reoeived  out  of  court,  the 
law  whidi  compelled  him  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  trial  remained  in  force ;  although  the  prohibi- 
tion to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  relaxed,  tliat  if 
the  party  was  labouring  under  illnesa,  or  through 
any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  unable  to  con- 
duct  his  own  cause  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court)  procure  a  rel- 
ative or  friend  to  speak  for  him.  Thus,  when  Mil< 
tiadee  was  impeached  Ihr  treason,  and  by  reason  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable  lo  plead  liis  own 
cause,  he  was  bnnight  on  a  litter  intd  court,  and  his 
brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the  p«H)p!e  on  his  be- 
half. So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill,  his  son  Apbareus 
spoke  fbr  him  in  the  cause  shoot  the  dvr/donr. 
.\x\A  in  the  speech  of  Drmnstbenes  against  l/cocha- 
res,  we  sec*  that  the  son  conducts  his  father's  cause. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  party  was  expected  to  address 
the  ooort  himself;  for  the  judges  liked  to  fonn  an 
opinion  of  him  from  his  voice,  look,  snd  demeanour; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  distru.sted  his  own  ability, 
he  would  open  the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech, 
and  then  ask  permission  for  his  friend  to  come  for- 
ward.* This  was  seldom  reibsed ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  orators,  the  practice  was  so  well  established 
that  the  principal  speeches  in  the  cause  were  nol 
unfrequently  made  by  the  advocate.  The  defences 
by  Demosthenes  of  Ctesiphon  against  iEschinea,  and 
of  Phanus  against  Aphobus,  may  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples In  both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demos- 
thenes was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants 
themselves ;  and  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 
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tlie  advocate  was  looked  upon  with  more  favour  on 
this  very  acoouot;  for,  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to 
be  taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
who  had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the 
sause  of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most 
of  the  avvtiyopiKol  Xoyoi  that  the  spf^kcr  avnws 
what  his  motives  are ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  is 
eonneeted  by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  alake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.*  In  the  eanae 
against  Leochares  above  cited,  it  is  evident  that  the 
son  had  an  equal  interest  with  his  father  in  preserv- 
ing the  inheritance,  and  theiefore  he  would  be  con- 
sidered in  thf  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited tlie  advocate  from  taking  fees  under  peril 
•f  a  ypatft/  before  the  thcsmolhetK,"  made  no  pro- 
riaion  (and  perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  make  an 
effiwtire  provision)  against  an  inflnenee  of  a  more 
pernicious  kind,  viz  ,  that  of  |H>!itiral  association, 
which  induced  men  to  supfwrt  ilic  iiu  inhcrs  ol  their 
club  or  party  without  the  least  regard  for  the  right 
or  juatioe  of  the  case.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions 
bf  the  orators  to  the  kpyaarnpia  ovso^rAv,  /wg^Ar* 

oCiV  uvOi)u~uv  avvrctTr]Ki)Tuv,  ■napncKtva^  7.6y<jv,  flap- 
Tvpuv,  avvufiOTUiv,  all  which  expressions  have  refer- 
ence to  that  system  of  confederation  at  Athens  by 
which  individaida  endeavoured  to  influence  and  con- 
trol tlie  conns  of  justice.  {Vid.  Esaiios,  Stcopbaw- 
TE8.')  That  friends  wersoftm  requested  to  plead, 
not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the  party,  but  m 
Older  tliat  by  their  presence  they  mi^  eneit  an  in- 
flnence  on  the  bench,  is  evident  from  an  attentive 
peraaal  of  the  orators.  In  some  eases  this  might 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as  where  a  defend- 
ant, charged  with  some  serious  crime,  called  a  roan 


penalty  of  a  tliousanfl  drachms,  or  lh»  arif  ,a  <  mta» 
quent  upon  a  failure  to  get  a  hfth  part  of  the  voiea. 
Here  we  must  distinguish  between  an  advocate  as^ 
a  joint  jumeoilor.  The  latter  stood  pnciadj  m  the 
same  situation  as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  eo-pidM't 
in  a  civil  action.  The  names  uf  both  would  appeai 
in  the  bill  (tyKXtifia),  both  would  attend  the  ai>(Mpt 
aic.  and  would,  in  short,  have  the  same  righta  aai 
liabilities ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  priovilj 
in  certain  matters  of  form,  such  as  the  ir/*iro?.^'«. 
In  the  proceedinrr  against  the  law  of  L«^ptin<  «»  the-e 
were  two  prosecutors,  .Aphepsion  and  Ctestppus,  the 
son  of  Chabrias  ;  each  addressed  the  court,  Apbep> 
sion  first,  as  being  the  elder  ;  each  had  his  advo- 
cate, the  one  Phormio,  the  other  Dernosihenes,  wlio 
tells  us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had  laul*  rtaken  to 
speak  partly  from  a  conviction  of  the  uopolicgr  cf 
the  law,  aiid  partly  to  oUige  the  soa  of  ChaMaa, 
who  would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  privil#»«:r8 
inherited  from  his  father  if  the  law  had  taken  ♦  tfet-i » 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  l.iw  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  ad«» 
eates,  either  in  poblie  or  private  canses.  Hwre 
was,  however,  this  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  m»*3»- 
ured  by  the  clepsydra,  if  either  chose  to  t  iii;>  <^i>  a 
friend  to  speak  fm  hiin,  he  subtracted  so  mack  bam 
the  length  of  his  own  speech  se  he  meant  to  lave 
for  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole  time  allowed 
was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the  number  of 
persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both  parties  werv 
usually  allowed  to  make  two  speeches,  the  plaintif 
beginninipr.  the  defendant  foltowing,  then  the  plaistiir 
replying',  am),  lastly,  the  defendant  again  Thess 
are  often  called  Xuyot  npoTtpot  and  voTtpoi  respecV 


of  high  reputation  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  pledge  ively,  but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 


himself  thereby  that  he  believed  the  charge  was 
groundless.  With  such  view  .£schines.  on  his  trial 
ior  misconduct  m  the  embassy,  prayed  the  aid  of 
Eubulua  and  Fhocion,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
previously  ealled  aa  a  witneaa.* 

On  criminal  trials,  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  same  as  in  civil  actions, 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
iMve  several  spealters  on  the  part  of  the  proeecu- 
tkm ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  nateiially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
ueayytiua^  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advocates 
(called  owvMpet»  ovvduuM,  or  Kar^yopot)  to  manage 
the  proeeeouon.  Thns  Pericles  was  appointed,  not 
at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  impeachment  of 
Cimor  *  Public  prosecutors  were  chosen  by  the 
people  lo  r>rtng  to  trial  Demosthenes,  Aristogiton, 
and  others,  charged  with  having  received  bribes 
from  Harpelos.*  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the 
sccuser  or  prosecutor  («ar^)op.)f)  was  a  distinct 
person  from  the  aw^yopo(,  who  acted  only  as  aux- 
lUavy  to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  ownyo- 
pof  performed  the  most  iinportant  part  at  the  trial, 
as  AnytOB  and  Lyeon  are  said  to  have  done  on  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  .Melitus  was  prosecutor ; 
or  it  might  be  that  he  performed  a  subordinate  part, 
•nddng  only  a  short  speech  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution, like  those  of  Lysias  against  Epicrates,  £r- 
goclcs,  and  Phdocrates,  which  are  called  kKiXoyoi. 
But,  however  this  niij;ht  be,  he  was  in  point  of  law 
an  auxiliary  only,  and  was  neither  entitled  to  a  share 
af  the  reward  (if  any)  given  by  the  law  to  a  aucoess- 
lU  iOMa«r,  nor  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
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yopiat  or  irvTepokoylai,  which  might,  and  Bsoally 
did.  immediately  follow  the  speech  of  the  party  is 
whose  favour  they  were  made,  tln)iji,'h  .!>  a  u>;itier 
of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient  sooaetimei 
to  reserve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for  the  itfly^ 
in  whieh  case  the  awtiyopuAfXii^waA  tlo  itfriptl 
Xoyoc  would  t)e  the  same.' 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  protlucing  frvjods 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  puolslMMO^ 
see  TrasHA.  As  to  the  pubUe  advoealco  appoiaisd 
to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  eouit  of  bdinlBL 
see  Svf*Dico«,  Nomothetbs 

The  fee  ot  a  drachm  (ro  owijynpuui*^  mentioDe^ 
by  Aristophanes*  was  probably  the  sum  paid  to  the 
poUie  advocate  whenever  he  was  employed  on  bo> 
half  of  the  state.  It  has  been  shown  clearly  by 
Schomann  that  Petit  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  orators  or  statesmen  who  spoke  in  the  assembly 
are  caUed  awnyopoi.  They  are  always  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  frnropt^  or  diifiiiyopoi,  or,  ii  they 
[Ktssessed  much  influence  with  the  peiiple,  d^ayv 
yol :  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tbey  coostt- 
tuted  a  distinct  daaa  of  persons,  inasmuch  as  aoy 
AUienian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  as- 
sembly when  he  please<t ;  though,  as  it  was  foum) 
in  practice  that  the  possession  of  the  ^i^',^a  ci  n- 
fined  to  a  few  persons  who  were  best  htted  for  it  bj 
their  talent  and  esperienee,  aoeh  persons  tnqmri 
the  title  of  (ttjToptt,  Ac*  Theie  appears,  howevf  i 
to  have  l»een  (at  least  at  one  perifxl)  a  r  f^ular  a,*- 
pointment  of  aivrtyof>ot,  ten  in  iuiml>cr,  «  .ih  whuib 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  confounded  the  pr 
roper,  or  oratom.  For  vriiat  purpose  sodi  too 
yopoi  were  appointed,  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
have  no  certain  information.  Some  think  tbey 
were  officers  connected  with  the  board  of  acrutamn 
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who  audited  magistrates'  accouius.  Aristotle'  says 
Itie  aathorities  to  whom  magistrates  rendered  their 
■cooonts  were  called  In  some  of  the  Greek  states 

tiOvvoi,  in  others  Xoyicral,  in  others  avuvyopoi  or 
i^eToaToi,  aud  the  author  ol'  the  Lexicon  Kiieton- 
eom,  puhliebed  Igr  BeUter,*  says  that  the  qrnogori 
were  apxovret  «A»Hf8i  oi  Uo^dow  Toif  iMyumuf 
rpdc  rof  evdvvac-  out  what  sort  of  assistance  did 
they  rt  fider !  Is  it  not  probablr  that  they  perform- 
ed the  duty  which  their  name  imports,  viz.,  that  of 
prosecuting  such  magistrates  as,  in  the  npiniafi  of 
the  logistae,  had  rendered  an  unsatisfactory  account  1 
Any  individual,  indeed,  might  prefer  charges  against 
n  magistrate  when  the  time  for  rendering  his  ac- 
oount  had  arrived  ;  but  the  prosecution  by  a  owq- 
yopof  would  be  an  ex  officio  proceeding,  suci  as  the 
IqgUrtn  were  bound  to  institute  if  they  Sail  any 
reason  to  su^pt-ci  the  accounting  party  of  malver- 
sation or  misconduct  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
ten  <nnn770pm  were  no  other  than  tiM  poKie  advo- 
cates who  wen*  employed  to  conduct  state  prosecu- 
tions ol  a  (lilli  It  III  kind  Tliey  might  bo  appointed 
annualiy,  eitltcr  by  lot  or  by  election  (accoiding  to 
Harpocration*).  Their  duties  would  be  onl/  ooca* 
aional,  and  they  would  receive  a  draebm  as  their 
fee  vvlit  tiever  they  were  employed.  Bi^kh's  con-  ' 
jecture,  that  they  received  a  draebm  a  day  lor  every 
day  of  business,  is  without  much  foundation.*  The 
Mder  will  find  the  authoritiee  oo  this  subject  re* 
ferred  to  in  Sohomann*  and  BSddL* 

SYN(}£'N£lA(ei7xivfis).  (Fill.  Haus^GaBix, 
p.  484.) 

8YNQRAPHE  ((nr}7po^)8{gnHlea  a  written  con- 
tract, whereas  cvvdrixti  and  tn^6a}xuo»  do  not  ne- 
i-ciisanly  import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing ; 
and  6uoh>yia  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  verbal  agrei:- 
inent.   Pollux  explains  the  word  awd^n^  iY7P*^< 

At  Athens  important  contracts  were  usually  re- 
duced to  writing,  sucli  as  leases  (jiwduang),  loans 
of  money,  and  all  executory  agreements  where  cer- 
laio  eonditions  were  to  be  performed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  intereat,  with  other  condithma.  and  alao 
the  |jen;iltii's  for  breach  of  contract  {l^iTifua  tu  Ik 
rvf  <Tvyypai?f/r),  were  particularly  mentioned.  The 
mmna  of  iht.'  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  uecified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a  lit- 
tle tablet  of  wax  or  wood  ffi^SKUtv  or  ypnfitianlov, 
sometimes  double,  iizrvxav),  which  was  t^calcil,  an() 
deposited  with  some  third  person,  mutually  agreed 
on  between  the  parties.*  An  example  of  a  con- 
tract on  a  bottomry  loan  (vovrun;  avfypa^h)  will  be 
found  in  Demosthenes,*  where  the  terms  are  care- 
fully drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  declaration  at  the 
end,  KvpiuTtpov  6i  nepl  tovtuv  a}M  fuidiv  dvoi  r^f 
wyypw^^  **  which  agreement  shall  be  vilid«  any. 
thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

AnyihiiiK  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written  con- 
tract— a  release  (d^eajf),  a  sellleraent  of  disputes 
(diaivff<()«  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  examined 
oy  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  ebdlengo  (ffp6- 
itAjyo.f) ;  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the  contract- 
ing parlies  thought  it  safer  to  have  documentary 
fvidence  of  the  terms.  'Ex(5«I6v(u  uvdpiavTa  narii 
■oynwi^y  ta  to  give  an  aarder  (or  the  making  of  a 
•laiae  t£  eertahi  dfaoenaiona,  of  a  certain  fhshion, 
St  a  certain  price,  &c.,  as  specified  in  the  nL'rcc 
SJeiit."  No  particular  form  of  words  was  ncccissa- 
qr  t4i  make  the  instrument  valid  in  point  of  law,  the 
sole  object  being  to  furnish  good  evideooe  of  tho 
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parties*  intention.  Tlic  agreement  itself  wa?  valia 
without  any  writing,  and  would  form  Uie  gtoand 
of  an  action  against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it 
could  be  sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  ths 
practice  to  have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement. 
The  law  declared  mpiuc  tlvat  rof  irpdr  6>.7ji}mv^ 
:W>lo)«a(,  6»  hf«m«i  fiap/rifiu»  noif/auvrai.^  U 
seetne  that  for  the  maintenance  of  an  i^TtopiKh  ^'v* 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  writtru  cDntraoi.' 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  (leculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  Thef 
were  often  chosen  as  the  depoeitaries  of  agreements 
and  other  documents.  Money  was  put  into  theii 
hand.H  without  any  aokni»u  k  (ijjmt  iit.  and  ollen  with- 
out witnesses.  They  entered  these,  and  also  tbe 
loans  made  by  themselves  to  others,  in  their  booke 
making  memoranda  {vT(oftvT,jiaTa)  of  any  important 
particulars.  Such  cntrus  were  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Sureties  weranaiiat 
ly  required  by  them  on  making  loans.' 

^vyypafi  denotea  an  inatroment  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties,  "^.tipoypa^ov  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party,  ^vyypti^w 
dai  otrf/pa^riv  or  avxSijKTiv  ta  tO  drew  up  the  con* 
tract,  oq^ifvaoAu  to  seal  it,  ioMtptSit  to  cancel, 
>H/Btu.  to  take  it  op  from  tbe  person  with  whom  it 
I  was  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when 
It  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  '^Tcavoiyuvt  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpoaei, 
aa  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  oi 
destroy  aome  material  part,  or  even  the  whole 
thereof  0«er«>piifMv  or  wafArtpctv).  (Ftd.  Smo 

LAION.) 

SYNCECIA  {auvoiKid)  diflere  from  oi«<a  in  this 
that  tlip  latter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a  single  fami 
ly.  the  former  adapted  t6  hold  several  faniilics,  s 
lodging-house,  insula,  as  Uic  Jlomnns  wmild  ^ay. 
The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by  vl^chines  :* 
Airov  iiiv  yup  mXXeii  fitaOoaaftevoi  fuav  alKifinv  ittXi 
fitvot  l)^ovai,  awoiKiav  KOAotfjcv,  ?iznv  cV  f/f  ii/ouut 
uUiav.  There  was  a  great  deal  ol  .s[M"culati«in  If 
the  building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens  '  The 
lodging'housea  were  let  mostly  to  foreigners  who 
came  to  Athens  on  bmnneas,  and  especially  to  tbe 
pirotxnt,  whom  the  law  did  not  allow  to  acquire re% 
property,  and  who  therefore  could  not  purchase 
houses  of  their  own.*  As  'hey,  with  their  families, 
formed  a  popuhition  of  aboot  46,000,  the  number  of 
trwoiKtat  most  have  been  conaiderable.  Pasion,  the 
hanker,  had  a  l<)<!i,'iiif:-house  valued  at  100  mifjas. 
Xenophon  recommended  that  the  /uroufoi  should  be 
encouraged  to  invest  their  mon<^  in  houses,  and 
that  leave  should  be  granted  to  the  moat  respect* 
able  to  build  and  become  house  proprietors  (oucoSo- 
fiTjcautvaii  iynrKrijadai^).    The  iaoTtliiQ  lal)Oured 

under  no  such  disabihty  ;  for  Lysias  and  his  broth- 
er Folefflarchos,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were 

the  owners  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses 
must  have  varied  accordmg  to  the  &izr.  the  liuild. 
the  situation,  and  other  circunistaru-eH  1  linsc  m 
tbe  city  were  more  valuable  than  tliose  in  tbe  Pira;- 
ua  or  the  ooontry,  cwtam  ftinku.  Two  ooontinf> 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Isffius'as  yielding  a  return 
of  rather  more  lhanSi  per  cent,  interet-t  im  the  pur- 
chase-money. But  this  probably  wan  much  below 
the  average.  Tbe  sununor  season  was  the  rooal 
profltableror  the  letting  of  houses,  when  merehanta 
and  other  visiters  flocked  lo  Athens,  The  rent  was 
cumitumly  paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  apeeolation      penona  called 

I.  (Demuath  .  c  V\\*n\!fp^  WA  :  c.  Euf-r^.  ct  Mn>  «  ,  1102; 
r  l)iiinj-«..  I2t>3;  c.  Oiirtor.,  2.  (Demcwrth.,  c.  /.tiidli., 

hWa.)— 3.  (l»ucr.,  TriijM  /.,  369.  ni.  Sleph.— Df imwlh.,  r.  Apat, 
S94  ;  I'm  Vh<irm.,  9.Vi,  yj>  ;  r.  Tirmrth.,  IIM  ;  c.  Phorm.,  itM).— 
H.Kkh.  Staauh.  drr  Atti..  i  .  HI,  146.) — I.  (c.  Tim.irrh  ,  17.  »d 
,  Stepli.) — 5.  (XfD.,  tEcun.,  m.,  1.)— fl.  (Demusth.,  Pro  Pbarm 
I  MS.)— 7.  to*  Vwtii.,  ii^«.h-4k  (OsH^.  h«r..  m^.     ftcpb  i 
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t7^,.u.  ur  ffTuOnovxot,  who  made  a  profit  by  un« 
deriettiog  them,  and  aometlmes  for  not  very  repu* 
tablB  porpoMS.*  Heqpehius  explains  the  word  iw6- 
ttk^tt%  o  owoiKiof  irpoemu^ :  see  also  Harpocni- 
tion,  *.  V.  Some  derive  the  word  from  valo  :  but  it 
is  mort'  probable  thai  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  up." 

STNCECIA  (awoutia),  a  festival  oel^rated  every 
year  at  Athens  on  the  16th  or  HfH>atomhson,  in 
honoar  of  Athena.  It  was  believed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  to  commemorate  the  concen- 
tratioQ  of  the  government  of  the  varioua  towns  of 
Attioa  and  Athene.*  Aeeording  to  the  echoliaat  on 
Aristophanes,*  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day 
oflbied  to  the  goddess  of  peace  {elp^vii).  This  fes- 
Uval»*  which  Plutarch  calls  fterotKta,  is  mentioned 
both  by  him  and  by  Thucydidea  as  stili  held  in  their 
days.* 

SYNTAX EIS  (<TWToff«f).  ( Vtd.  Svnbdroi.) 
SYM  H1:;UC  (<n;v09«v)  (  Vul.  SvmbolaioitO 
ZTNOHKON  nAPABA'ZBOZ  AIKH.  (Vid.Srm- 

aOLAfON.) 

SUOVETAURI'LIA.  ( Vii.  SicmFicioii,  p.  846, 
LuMTRATio,  p.  604,  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SUPERFI  CIES,  SUPERFICIA'KIUS.  "Those 
are  aedes  superfieiafia  which  are  built  on  hired 
ground,  and  the  property  of  which,  both  by  the  jus 
civile  and  naturale,  belongs  to  him  to  whom  the 
ground  (solum)  also  belongs.'"'  Every  building,  then, 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood ;  and  the  ownership  and  possessHm  of  the 
hi  'ldin^;:  were  inseparable  from  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  the  ground.  1  he  superficies  resem* 
hies  a  servitns,  and  is  classed  among  the  jura  in  re. 
According  to  the  definition,  the  euperfioiarius  had 
not  the  thing  even  in  bonis ;  and  as  the  ammos 
d)mini  could  not  exist  in  the  rase  of  superficies,  he 
consequently  could  not  be  possessor.  He  bad,  how- 
ever, a  juris  quasi  powesio.  The  superficiarius 
had  the  light  to  the  etoofment  of  the  superficies : 
be  ooald  uienate  the  sttperfieies,  and  pledge  it  for 
Ibe  tcrtii  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispose  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  succes- 
■iion  ah  intestato ;  he  could  also  make  it  subject  to  a 
senritus ;  and  be  could  prosecute  his  right  by  a  uti- 
lis  in  rem  actio.  As  he  had  a  juris  quasi  posscssio, 
he  was  protected  against  threatened  dislurhatire  by 
a  special  uiterdict,  which  is  given  in  the  Digest,* 
and  in  its  efllbet  resembles  the  interdictnm  m  pos> 
sidetis.  The  explanation  of  the  passage  relatingto 
this  interdict*  is  given  by  Savigny.**  If  he  was 
ejected,  he  c(»uld  have  the  interdictum  de  vi,  as  in 
the  case  of  proper  possession ;  and  if  he  had  grant- 
ed the  oae  of  the  sttperfieiea  to  aneilier  jMMiio, 
who  refused  to  restore  it»  he  had  the  inleraktnin  de 

precario. 

A  man  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  superficlea  by 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  perm  Is- 
eion  to  erect  a  building  ou  t;  and  he  might  also,  by 

agreement,  have  the  use  ol  in  existing  superficies. 
He  was  bound  to  discbarge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  soperficies,  and  to  make  the 
proper  payment  in  reqieet  of  it  (Mtotwn),  if  any 
payment  had  been  agreed  on. 

The  rule  «)f  law  that  the  superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  ti,us :  Super- 
itia  »oh  etiu}^  If,  then,  a  man  bnilt  on  another 
man's  land,  the  house  became  the  property  of  the 
own  T  of  the  land.    But  if  the  owner  of  the  land 


1.  (Imeut,  Do  Philocl.  her.,  58,  pd.  St«-[.h.)— 2.  {Vid.  Sieph., 
The»aiir.,  —  Re;ikr,  Iiulci  in  Or.  All.,  ».  v.  SwMi«(a. — 

liockh.  St.vitah.  der  Alhcn.,  i.,  71,  "2,  154.)— 3.  (Thiicrd.,  ii-, 
15.— Stcpb  lUz  .».  V  '\Onint.)—A.  (Pax. «62.)— 5.  (Tli.'»  .24.) 
—i.  (Coinpirr  Meyer,  Uc  Hon.  dmniiat.,  p.  120.) — T.  ((.iaiuk, 
Dti.  43,  ot.  IS.  •.  <.)—«.  (43,  tit.  IH  (Dig.  43,  tit.  1*^.  «.  3) 
—10.  (J>aa  Rerht  <1m  Beattzct,  p  UflV.  !»^'  od.)— 11.  (U>mUi.  ii., 
T»» 
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claimed  the  house,  and  would  nut  paj  the  fx\*-r.^ 
incurred  by  building  it,  the  builder  of  tLe  bous* 
coold  meet  the  claimant  witti  a  plea  of  dolna  nnhi 
{exeeftio  idi  malt),  that  is  to  eay,  if  he  was  a  bsaa 
fidei  possessor.  In  any  other  case,  he  had.  ti 
cour.se,  no  answer  to  the  owner's  claim. 

SUPERNUMERA'RII.    (Kii.  Accewsi.) 

SU'PPARUM.    (K«<.  Shim.  p.  894.) 

SUPPLICA'TIO  was  a  solemn  thanks^ivmg  w 
supplication  to  the  gods  decreed  by  the  senate,  wher 
all  the  temples  were  opent  <l,  and  the  >i.iiues  of  tbf 
gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon  couches  {fd 
sntartsX  to  wbleb  the  people  oAhred  up  their  thanks- 
givings  and  prayers  {ad  omnia  pulrinana  ruppli's.'^i 
decreta  ett*).  ( K»/f.  Lectibterniom  )  \  suppuc^HM 
was  decreed  for  two  different  reasons  : 

I.  As  a  thanksgiving  when  a  great  victoiy  hai 
been  gained :  it  was  naoaffy  decreed  as  aoon  as  ofi 
cial  intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  receivf-i)  by 
a  letter  from  the  general  in  command.  The  num- 
ber of  days  during  which  it  was  to  last  was  propoF> 
tioned  to  the  importance  of  the  victory.  Safoe- 
times  It  was  decreed  for  only  one  day.*  bat 
eommonly  for  three  or  five  days.  .\  supplication  of 
ten  days  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Pompey  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  w^ith  Mithmdates,'  aad 
one  of  filleen  days  after  the  victory  over  the  Bel^ 
by  Caesar,  an  honour  which  Caesar  himself  sajs' 
had  never  been  i,'r:iiiied  lo  anyone  N-fore  *  Sub- 
sequently a  suppiicatio  of  twenty  days  was  decreed 
after  his  eonqoest  of  Verdngetoriz.*  From  this  time 
the  senate  seems  to  have  frequently  increased  thp 
number  of  days  out  of  mere  compliment  to  the  gen< 
eral.  We  thus  hud  mention  of  thanksgivings  for 
forty  days.*  fiAy  days,*  and  even  sixty.*  A  sapplh 
eatio  was  osually  regarded  as  a  prnnde  to  a  tri- 
umph, but  it  was  not  always  followed  hy  on*^.  as 
Cato  reminds  Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  suppUcauo 
had  been  deoKOd.**  This  honour  was  oonfimed 
upon  Cicero  on  account  of  his  suppression  of  the  coo> 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been  decreed 
to  any  one  before  in  a  civil  capacity  (/offf/ns),  as  he 
frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention." 

II.  A  Supplieatio,  a  solenm  supplieation  and  hi 
miliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  public  daih 
ger  and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies  te 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods 

SURDUS.    ( Kti<.  Oblioatiokbs,  p  673.) 
•SUS.   (m  Hts) 

SU-SPENSU'RA.  {V„l  n^THK.  p  144  ) 
SYMPO'.SirM  (frvfi~untor,  ctmissatto,  connrtuw'. f. 
a  drinkmg-party.  Tlic  avfirrnciov,  or  the  -roror, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  6uinM» ,  fur  though 
drinking  almost  always  (oHowed  a  dinner-party,  yet 
the  former  was  re^iardcd  as  entirely  distinct  froni 
the  latter,  was  regulated  by  different  customs,  and 
frequently  received  the  addition  of  many  guests 
who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner.  For  the 
Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their  dincer,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  that  wine 
was  introduced,  as  is  explained  under  Dupnom, 
344.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Sympositun  ol  Ptato," 
that  after  the  dinner  had  been  finished,  the  libatioas 
made,  and  the  ptean  sung,  they  turned  to  drinking 

[TpiTttaBat  rrpb^  rbv  Torov). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  wry  frequent  ft 
Athene.  Tlieir  enjoyment  was  heightened  by  afretv 
able  conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of  varioaa 
kimb :  aometiraeB,  too,  philosc^ical  sobjecta 


1.  (Cic.  ID  Cat.,  111.,  10  1-  2.  (LsT.,  iii.,  63  )— 3  (Cjc  D* 
Prov.  Cent.,  lI.)-4.  (Bell.  Gall.,  li.,  S5.)  — 5.  (totnfia.'v  Cie. 
1.  c.)— «.  (C««..  Bell.  G»ll..  90.)  — 7.  (Dion  Cm^,  ihu. 
14.)  — 8.  (Id.,  iliii..  «.  Bod  Cic.,  Ptul.,  «!».,  14.)— ».  (I>Ma 
raaa.,  xl.,  90.)- 10.  (Cie.  ad  FW.,  XT.,S.)— II.  (i^  ('.»Ul-,  in 
0.  lU  :  in  Pia.,  S.-  Phil.,  ii.,  6.)— M  (Liv.,  ii  "  ,  x  , 
,  sebI  ,  9i  sssvii,!     IS.  tfk  176, «) 
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lisLussed  at  Ihcm.  The  S)Tnposia  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  siirli  entertain- 
ments at  Athens.  The  name  itself  shows  that  the 
enjoyment  of  diinkiag  was  the  main  object  of  the 
symposia :  iNlne  ftom  the  juice  of  the  grape  (olvoc 
ifiiriJiivoc)  was  the  only  drink  partaken  of  by  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  water.  For  pahn- 
irine  aiid  beer  (vid.  CKitTiau)*  though  known  to 
many  of  the  Greeks  from  intercoarae  with  foreign 
nations,  were  never  introduced  among  them ;  and 
the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine  at  Athens  {vid. 
ViNUM)  enabled  persons  even  in  moderate  circum- 
stances to  give  dnnklng-parties  to  their  friends. 
Even  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  enjoyment  of 
wine  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
»f  pleasure,  nnd  hence  Muskus  and  his  son  sup- 
posed that  the  just  passed  their  time  in  Hades  in  a 
ftate  of  perpetual  intoxication,  as  a  reward  of  their 

virtnt^  {riytjanfin'Oi  KuXAiffrov  aprri/q  fttrrftuv  ficdrjv 
uw»(£/t  ').  It  would  appear  froni  the  Symposium  of 
t*lato  that  even  the  Athenians  frequently  concluded 
;heir  drinking-paniee  in  rather  a  riotous  manner, 
«nd  it  was  to  gnard  against  this  that  sueh  parties 
were  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete  » 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  with 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  {uKparov)  was  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  of  barharians.*  Zaleocus 
is  said  to  have  enacted  a  law  among  the  Loerians, 
by  which  any  one  who  was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed 
wine  without  the  couunaud  of  his  physiciuu,  was  to 
be  put  to  death  ;*  and  the  Greeks  in  general  con- 
sidered nnmiMd  wine  as  exceedingly  prejudicial  to 
physical  and  mental  health.*  The  S|)artans  at- 
tributed the  insanity  of  Cleomenes  to  his  indulging 
•n  this  practice,  which  he  learned  from  the  Scyth- 
ians.* So  >;niTer8al  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless 
mixe'l  wit}  water,  that  the  word  olvc(  is  alwaya 
ippl.ed  to  each  a  mixture ;  and  whenever  wine  is 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  drinking,  we  are  al- 
ways to  understand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless 
the  word  d«parar  is  expressly  added  {rd  irpu^a, 
KlUToi  MaTO(  fierixov  TrAeiovof,  olvov  KoXoifitv'' ). 

The  proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  naturally  differed  «)n  different  oceasions. 
To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and  lialf 
water  (Ivmr  fey)  was  considered  injorioos,*  and 
generally  there  was  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  of  wine.  It  apjM  urs  from  Plutarch,* 
Athf'iia  iis,'°  and  Kustathius,"  that  the  most  com- 
mon proportions  were  3 ;  1,  or  8 : 1,  or  3 : 8.  Hesi- 
od*>  reeommends  the  first  of  tliese. 

The  wine  was  mixed  cither  with  warm  or  cold 
water ;  the  former,  which  corresponded  to  the  call- 
da  oTcalda  of  the  Romans  (vid  Cauda),  was  by  far 
the  less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  waa  eadeaT- 
anred  to  ohtahi  the  water  as  cool  as  pussiUe,  and 
for  this  purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently 
employed.  ( Vtd.  Nix,  Psyctbk.)  Honey  was  some- 
times pot  in  the  wine,"  and  also  Spices ;  in  the  lat- 
ter  case  it  received  the  name  of  rpLma,  and  is  fie- 
qnently  mentioned  by  the  writers  or  the  New  CflBa> 
cdy.i*  Otlier  ingredients  were  also  occasionally 
added. 

The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vessel  called 
the  Kpariip  {vtd.  Crater),  from  which  it  was  con- 
veyed in'o  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  olvoxoai 
or  KiiiOoi  (  Vid.  CvATHCs.)  The  cup.s  iiaually  em- 
ployed were  the  itvXt^,  fiaXii,  Kopxvoiov,  and  ndvda- 
eer,  of  which  an  aooonnt  ia  given  in  smiate  arti- 
elea.  nm.Rntroa,  or 


1.  (Plat., L^., ii.,p.  9AS,c.,<<.)— S.  (Plat..  Min.,p. S90, a.)—). 
tPisL,  Uif .  i.,  p.  «7.  (iUin,  V.  ILIj.,  S7.)-5. 

(AthM.,  ii..  p.  M.  ».>-«.  (Uannl..  fl.,  M.)->*7(PlBt.,  CoBjaf. 
PlWbfM.)— 8.  (Athan.,  I.  O— «.  (8jmp.,  iii.,  0.)  —  10.  (x.,  n. 
IM4~11.  (ad  Ol..  iz..  S09,  |i.  ieS4.)-l3.  (Op.,  M«.)  — 13. 
lAUin^  i.,  9> ».  «.~M.    Zl,  c.}->14  (PuUuz,  thmr.,  vi^  18.) 


very  commonly  used  We  find  severe  eralin  as 
vases  represenliiig  drinking  scenes.* 

The  guests  at  a  h}'mpo8ium  reclined  on  eoueiwa. 
and  were  crowned  with  garlanda  of  flower8»  aa  is 
explained  under  Dsipnon.  A  master  of  the  Tevels 

{upXui>  rr/f  T(((TfL>f,  cxitTrnmnpx"':  <ir  Iani7.fv0  was 
usually  choicn  to  conduct  the  symposium  {naUa■)  ^m 
ytlv  avfinoaiov*),  whose  coinnHHlds  the  whcle  eofll 
paay  bad  to  obey,  and  who  regulated  the  whole  m 
aer  of  the  entertainment,  proposed  the  amusements, 
dec.  The  same  prartnc  prevailed  amoiiir  tlie  Ro- 
mans, and  their  symposiarch  was  called  the  magu 
ter  or  rex  cmmnit  or  the  arbiter  btbendt.  The 
choice  was  generally  determined  by  the  throwing 
of  astragali  or  tali-,  but  we  find  in  Platu,'  Alci- 
biades  constituting  himisclf  syinpo-sjarch.  Tlie  prt»- 
portion  in  wlucb  the  winu  and  water  were  mixed 
waa  lixied  by  Iiiro,  and  also  how  mneh  each  of  the 
company  was  to  drink.  The  servants  (olvoxooivaA 
(Hvijpoi  ^tpuTovrec),  usually  young  slaves,  who  had 
to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to  rlio  company, 
were  also  under  his  orders ;  but  if  there  was  no 
symposiarch,  the  company  called  fbr  ib»  wine  inst 
as  they  pleased,* 

Before  the  drinking  coiiiinenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  they  should  drink,*  for  it  was 
not  usually  left  to  the  option  of  each  of  the  com- 
pany to  dnnic  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  hot 
lie  was  compelled  to  take  whatever  the  symposiarch 
might  order.  At  Athena  they  usually  began  drink- 
ing out  of  small  cups  {fUrpia  mr^ta*),  but  as  the 
entertainment  went  on,  larger  onea  were  intro- 
dnced.*  In  the  Symposhmi  of  Plato,*  Aleibiades 
and  Socrates  each  empty  an  immense  cup,  contain- 
ing eight  cotylae,  or  nearly  four  English  pints ;  and 
frequently  such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught 
(airvevort  or  u/tvorl  wiveiv,  afivari^eiv*). 

The  cups  were  always  carried  round  from  riglit 
to  left  {hri  6f(iu),  and  the  same  order  wa.s  oh.served 
in  the  conversation,  and  in  everytlung  that  took 
place  in  the  entertainment  (MStfia  iun^ip  M 
dffia  Xf)yov  tiireif The  company  frequently  drank 
to  the  health  of  one  another  (npoTriveiv  (^tAoTjjataf*'), 
and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one  to  whom  he 
handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  which  Cicero  alludes  to  when  he  spedts 
t)f  "drinking  aAer  the  Greek  fashion"  [Graeo 
more  bifiere  Grctci  in  contirits  sotent  notninare,  cut 
poculum  tradituri  *un/'*). 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  introduced,  aa 
already  stated,  at  symposia,  mid  %re  Ifaid  few  repre* 

sentations  of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  without 
the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  dute  and  the 
cithara.    Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to  their 

Sreaence,  and  maintaina  that  it  is  only  men  incapa 
le  of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  conreffsation 
that  have  recourst;  to  sueh  meana  of  eiyoyment;** 
but  this  says  nothing  against  the  general  practice ; 
and  Xenophon,  in  liis  Symposiumt  represents  Soc* 
ratea  nigntily  pleased  with  the  odmetic  dancing 
and  other  ftats  peribrmed  on  that  occasion.  The 

female  daiiecr.s,  ;;nd  the  jdayers  on  the  tiuie  ntui  the 
citbara,  were  frequently  introduced  at  the  symposia 
of  young  men  for  another  purpoee,  and  were  often> 
times  actually  lTai(iai  {tid.  )\si-tMnM,  p.  603),  as  we 
see  clearly  rrpreaented  on  mainr  ancient 
Kespe«-ting  tt  e  (hn't-rent  kinds  of  (' 
at  symjKMua,  see  Saltatio. 


u 


1.  (Se«,  fora^Miiptt,  Ma*.  Barb.,  v.,  t.  5]  )-9.  (Plat ,  I.«(r 
i.,  p.  Ml.  «.,  t.)  —  1.  (S/mp.,  p.  SIS.  (.)  —  4.  (Xca.,  SyuiD.,  II , 
sr.)— 3.  (put.,  Sjrmp.,  p.  176.  a.,*.)— 0.  (Ath«o.,  x.,  p.  4ll.  «.j 
—  7.  (Diog-Laort..  i.,  1(M.)— a.  (p.  SIS,  SI4.)— «.  (AUira,z.,p 
431. Luciaa,  Lexipli.,  S  — SaidM,  a. v.  'A^aari.)— 10.  (Plat., 
Rep..  iT.,p.  4S0.  c.)— II.  (Synp.,  p.tl4,  Athan  ,  xi.,  p.  4lt|| 
*.)— 18.  (L«a*«>,G«n.,  IS.— Alhen  ,  xi..  p.  4flB.  13.  (V«n. 
II..  I.,  30.)  — 14.  (Tuac.,  I.,  40.)  —  13.  (Prwtaa.,  n.  HI,  c,  i." 
Syai^.  I7li,<.)--M.  (aM,C>ra«sa|4a,  lliia.Barb.,T  t.  M  t 
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SYRINX. 


Respof'ting  the  gdtue^i  aad  amuaements  by  which 
the  aiyiniKwia  were  enliTened,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
•ay  mach  here,  as  HMMt  of  them  are  described  in 
separate  articles  in  this  work.   Enigmas  or  riddles 

{alvtynfiT'i  or  jpiixu)  wore  amung  the  most  usual 
sod  favourite  modes  of  diversion.  Each  of  the 
company  proposed  one  in  turn  to  his  right-hand 
eetghbour :  if  he  solved  it.  he  WM  ramurdod  with  a 
crown,  a  f^arland,  a  cake,  or  sometllfnf  of  8  similar 
kind,  and  sonietiiiirs  with  a  kiss  ;  if  he  failed,  he 
hid  to  drink  l  cup  of  unmixed  wine,  or  of  wine 
WdX^  «iU>  salt- water,  at  one  draught  *  Thecot- 
labos  was  also  another  favourite  game  at  svmposis, 
and  was  played  at  in  rarioos  ways.   ( Vii  Cotta- 

SOD  ) 

The  other  games  at  symposia  which  require  men- 
tion are  the  uarpa'^^a/ioc  and  Kv6eia,  explained 
under  Tau  and  TassBBiB,  the  irerrn'o,  spolten  of 
tinder  Latboiicvu,  and  the  ;ta^io|^.  The  hitter 
consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of  money  placed 
uprigirt  on  ita  edges,  and  causing  it  suddenly  to 
stop  while  moving  by  placing  a  finger  on  its  top.* 

Representations  of  symposia  are  very  common 
on  ancient  vases.  Two  gneata  usnally  reclined  on 
endl  couch  {Kyh  ri),  as  is  explained  on  p.  344,  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cut  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
Kannlton's  va.ses,  where  the  couch  on  the  rif,'lit 
hand  contains  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  |»ractice.  The  guests  wear 
garlands  of  flowers,  ami  the  two  who  are  n-elining 
on  the  same  coiu-li  hold  a  phiala  each  in  the  right 
liand.  Sometimes  there  were  four  or  five  persons 
on  one  emieh,  an  in  th«  woodeut  on  p.  SM. 


and  comfortahlf  kind  of  dress,  as  wo  siiMild  »ay, 
seems  tu  be  evident  from  its  use  at  table  stbore 
mentioned,  and  also  from  its  being  worn  by  all 
classes  at  the  Satvunalu,  a  season  of  universal 
relaxation  and  enjoyment'  More  than  this  re 
specting  its  form  we  cannot  say :  it  was  iisuali} 
dyed  with  some  cotoor,*  and  was  not  whita  lik* 
the  toga. 

The  word  aynthesia  Is  also  applied  to  a  set  of 

wearinjT  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe  *  Thij 
.  use  of  the  word  agrees  better  with  its  etymology 
(omHeoic  ovvTiOtifit)  than  the  one  mentioned  aborei* 
SYRINX  {ftipiy^,  the  Fan'a  Pipe,  or  Pandem 
Pipe,  waa  this  appropriate  mosieal  instroment  of 
the  Arcadian  and  othi  r  (Jrecian  shcphf  ril>.  am!  ""a» 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  ol  }»an,  their 
I  tutelary  god.*  who  was  ^oim  times  heard  playing 
upon  it  (ovplfyvn^),  aa  they  imasinedi  on  Moont 
Manafus.*  It  was,  of  oooiae,  attriboted  to  Ptanos, 
who  was  the  same  with  Pan  •  When  th''  Uonian 
poets  had  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  called  ii  Ju- 
tula  *  It  was  also  varion.sly  denominated  according 
I  to  the  materials  of  which  it  waa  ooostructod. 
whether  of  cane  (f«mu  tntrnUm,^  mqupt^  dMn**). 
'  reed  {calamo,^*  aiD^jhoc"),  or  hemlock  (<-t<-u/«'*)  In 
'  general.  M'ven  hollow  sleniis  of  these  planln  were 
fitted  to>;eilier  by  means  of  wax,  havinj;  b<<  n  pre- 
viously cut  to  the  proper  lengtbt  and  a4|ustfld  so 
as  to  fbrm  an  oetave;^  hot  aometineo  nine  were 
admitted,  giving  an  eijnal  number  of  notes.'*  An- 
other refinement  in  the  construction  of  this  insiru 
ment,  which,  howevi  r,  w.is  rarely  practwd.  waa 
to  arrange  the  pipes  m  a  curve  so  as  to  fit  the  fonn 
of  the  lip.  instead  of  arranging  them  in  n  plane.*^ 
A  sjTinx  of  eight  reeds  is  shown  in  thegno  figured 
on  pa<;e  696.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  (Voni 
a  bas-relief  in  the  collection  at  Appledurconibe  m 
the  Lsle  of  Wight.'*  It  represents  Pan  rechnmg  al 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  which  was  dtnlicated  to 
him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  He  bokls  in  hin 
right  hand  a  drinking-horn  (n^  Rhvton).  and  in 
his  leA  a  syrinx,  whidi  i«  iHnngthwwd  by 
transverse  bands. 


A  drinking- party  among  the  Romans  was  some* 
•*Aies  called  conttmum,  but  the  word  €amiu0tio 
uiore  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Greek  ovftiroatm. 
[  Vid.  ("oMiss  iTni  )  The  Roniaris.  lioui  vcr,  usually 
drank  during  their  dinner  (<*ur/ia),  which  they  fre- 
queoUy  prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire.  Their 
customs  connected  wiUi  ilrinking  diflbrod little iWutt 
those  of  thr  Greaki,  and  hnvo  been  inddentaUy 

noticed  above 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  composed 
from  Becker'a  ChKnMe^  and  O^bu,*  where  the 
subject  is  treated  at  length. 

.SY'.NTHF.SIS.  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  somi  tiun  »  aLsu  on  other  occasions.  As 
H  waa  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
account  of  its  many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  call* 

ed  tmtff  tcrnalurtu:  or  fanatoria*  accubitoria*  or 
t^Tuuit*.  The  synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe  like  the  pallium,  but 
Bcclier'  auppoeea.  from  a  oompariaoo  of  a  passage 
of  Dion  Cassioal*  wlQi  one  of  Soetontaa,*  daacri- 
oi  g  the  dress  of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
aiud  of  tunic,  an  xndumtn'um  rather  than  an  amutus. 
(Vid.  AmoTOs.)  That  »  was,  however,  an  easy 

1.  'Athcn..i  .  p.457.1  -2.  (P.illui.  ()n..m.,  \t  ,  I IH.— Euitath. 
4.1  II..  IK  .  S9I,  p        )  —  3.  (..,  p.  451,  Ac.)  — 4.  (ii.,  p.  434, 
4r.)— J  (Muri  .  »        12;  »it.,  135  — Petn>n.,3l.)— *.  (Pelrrm., 
W  1—7.  (liitlliJi,  I.,  p.  37.)— 8.  (Ixiii.,  IS.)— V  (N*r.,ftl.) 
f»4M 


Tlif  anrirnts  always  considered  the  P.wj's  p 
as  a  rublic  mslrumeat,  chietiy  used  by  thov'  Mho 
tended  flocks  ami  herds,'*  but  also  admitted  to  regn- 
Into  the  dance.**  The  intradnetion  of  it  on  tnan 
solemn  oecasiotts  waa  vety  onosoal.  Telephaoes 


1.  (Mart.,  !.».,  1,  141  ;  ti.,  M.j-J.  (Mart.     ,  IS .  t^t» 
3.  (D.K.  34.  lit.  4,  ■.  M.)— 4.  (BMkBr,  I.  c.)  —  i.  (Vtm .  Bm., 
li.,  33 :  VIII.,  84.>-C.  iVta.Ttmn.,     3.  14,  IS.— Schi4  w  Ua 
— Imwu,  i*.,  sr.)  —7.  (Fm.,  titi.,  3S.  ^  S.>-<.  (Bor..  Ou» 
i..  17.  To.)— «.  ( Virf.,  Boe.,  H. ,  IS ;  iit. ,  *i,  tS.— Bar.,  C«m..  n. 
13.  10.  —  OtkJ,  Met..  Till.,  199;  xiti.,  784.  —  Man.,  ii*..!!.* 
Tibuil  .  1..  5,  aO.)  —  10.  (Virj..  Boc,  ti.,  8.  —  Horn..  Hma.  « 
Pana.  15.)  —  11.  (BninrV.  Anal  ,  i..  4«».)  —  H.  (Virr  ,  Biir  .  i. 
10;  II..  34  ;  T  ,  J  )-13   lTlu-i»  r  ,  tiii.,  S4.— L««xo*.  i  .  4  —14 
(Virv'..  Hue  ,  V  ,      >-15.  (Vir.-  ,  M.ir..  n  .  35.  36  i  -  If,  (The-er. 
TIM..  1*-  (IJ.,I..  IW-)--!"    iMu».  \V.,r»:.  ran-;™.,  pi  9 

—  19.  (Ilom.,  11.,  zviu.,9M.  — AjKiU.  Hhud..  t..  iT}.—  liway* 
nre..  VM^LmgtH,  i.f  • ;     14-ia :  li., 
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ill  Megara  refused  to  goto  the  Pvthun  Games  on 
account  of  the  perfonnance  on  Pandean  pipes  (<ri- 
si^^ii'-)  The  Lydians,  whose  troups  marched  to 
military  music,  employed  this,  lo^jetlu'r  with  other 
matruments,  for  the  purpose.*  This  instrument  was 
the  origin  of  the  organ.   ( Vid.  Hvuradla.) 

The  term  avoty^  was  also  applied  to  levels,  or  nar> 
row  subtenraoean  passages  made  either  in  aearcb* 
•rig  for  metab,  in  inuiing  at  llie  siege  of  •  oi^«*  or 
in  forming  catacombs  for  the  dead.* 

SYRMA  (oipfim),  which  properly  means  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dragged  (from  ovpu),  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.  The  long  peplos  worn  by 
the  Trojan  matrons  wa.^  conscqufMilIy  a  dress  some- 
«FiMt  of  this  kmd.*  I'he  syrma,  however,  was  more 
eapeeially  the  name  of  the  dreaa  wmv  by  the  tragic 
actors,  which  had  a  train  to  it  trailing  upon  the 
ground ;  whence  the  word  ia  ezpUined  by  PoUux* 
as  a  rimyiKov  (;^''n>r;fia  iTcimip6fuvw,uaiiii^  alluded  to 
bj  Horace' m  the  words 

tnxitpu  9tigu$  per  pUpiU  vttlem,** 
Hence  we  find  mriMi  ued  metapborieally  Ibr  tnge> 
dy  itaelf" 

STSSITIA  (ownrina).  The  eaatom  of  taking 

the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  piiblie  prevailed  ex- 
tensively among  the  Greeka  Iroin  very  e;irly  ages, 
it  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  ami  Cretans, 
among  both  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till  compara- 
tively reeent  timea,  but  also  at  Megara  in  the  age 
of  Theognis,*  and  at  Corinth  in  the  time  of  IVrian- 
der,  who,  il  seems,  abolished  the  practice  as  being 
favourable  to  aristocracy Nor  was  ii  r(>nrin*  il  to 
the  Hellenic  nation  i  fur,  accordmg  to  Aristotle,"  it 
prevailed  atill  earlier  among  the  CEnotriana  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  political 
and  soeial  institutions  of  which  state  resembled 
those  of  Sparta  and  Crete."  The  origin  o(  the 
usage  canuot  be  historically  established,  but  il  seems 
ffeaaonable  to  refer  it  to  infant  or  patriarchal  com- 
fltonities,  the  members  of  which,  being  intimately 
oonneeted  by  the  ties  of  a  close  political  union  and 
kindred,  ma)  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  lived 
together  almost  a&  members  of  the  same  family. 
But,  however  and  wherever  it  originated,  the  natu- 
ral  tendency  of  such  a  practice  was  to  bind  the 
citizens  of  a  state  in  the  closest  union ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  at  Sparta  Lycurgus  availed 
himself  of  it  for  thia  purpose,  though  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  any  certainty  whether  he  introduced 
it  there,  or  merely  perpetuated  and  regulated  an 
institution  which  the  Spartans  brought  with  them 
from  their  mother-country,  and  retained  at  Sparta  as 
being  suitable  to  their  position  and  agreeable  to 
their  national  habits.  The  latter  supposition  is 
perhapa  the  mom  probable.  The  Cretan  usage 
Afhtotle**  attributes  to  Mhfios ;  this,  however,  may 
bb  "oiisidered  rather  "  the  philosopher's  opinion 
than  an  historical  tradition  :"  but  the  institution 
waa  oonfiBaaedly  of  so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Pelo- 
pomieami  ookmnta  may  well  be  auppoaed  to  have 
(bond  it  already  existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  IX)rian  settlers  in  the  island  before  them.** 
The  Cretan  name  for  the  syssitia  was  'Avdpeia,^* 
the  singular  of  which  is  used  to  denote  the  building 
or  public  hall  where  th^  were  givea.  This  title 
iflbrda  of  itaelf  a  auBeient  Indieatton  that  they  were 
jonfined  to  men  and  youths  only  :  a  conclusion  jus- 
iifirA  and  supported  by  all  the  authorities  on  the 
guhj.  !  ■*  It  is  not,  however,  improbable, aaHoeck" 

1.  (Plct..  Di>  Mn«.,  ^  tOM,  Ml.  Suph.)— «.  (Herod.,  17.)— 
».  (Polyan..  v.,  17.)— 4.  (JBlmi,  H.  A.,Ti..  i3 :  «rt.,  l5.)--d. 
(n.,vi.,i4a.)-e.  int^n.)—!.  (Bp.«d  Pm.,S15.  — OnuNn 
JaT,,«iii..m)-«.  awf^vt^K.—HMxt..  iT.,49.)-1».  (».,»».) 
10.  (Arirt..  Pol.,  r-  9, «.)— II.  (Pol.,  m.,  ».>-lt.  (Id.,  ii..  8.)— 
IS.  (Id.,  ».)— 14  (Thirlwill.  Hut.  of  Graece,  i.,  p.  S87.)— 
tt.  (AliM.,  PoL.  ii  7.)>-16.  (Piat.,  Lig.,  ^  78D,  4.>-17. 
4>Mi|iiiqa  111) 


soggeata,  that  in  soma  of  tlie  Dorian  atatea  there 

were  syssitia  of  the  young  unmarried  women  ai 
well  as  of  the  men.*  All  the  adult  citizens  partook 
of  the  public  meals  among  the  Cretans,  and  were 
divided  into  companies  or  "  mesaea,"  called  'Cru* 
piai,  or  sometimes  ivSpeia.*  Theae  diviaiooa  weiv 
perhaps  originally  confined  to  persons  of  the  same 
bouse  and  kindred,  hut  afterward  any  vacancies  ia 
them  were  filled  up  at  the  discretion  oi  Uie  mem 
bera.'  The  divinity  worshipped  under  the  name  oC 
Zevp  'EnupOo^  wan  eooaidered  to  praaide  tim 
them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete,*  there  were  in  every  town  of  the  island 
(:ravTaxov)  two  public  buildioga,  one  for  the  lodging 
of  strangera  (itoif0friipi«»),  the  other  a  C4Hnmon  hal 
(uvSptlov)  for  the  citizena.  In  the  latter  of  theae 
the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  it 
were  placed  two  tables  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  guests  ^evixai  rpuiredaij,  a  circuniatanoe 
deserving  of  notice,  as  indieatiQg  the  extent  to 
which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  esoonraged  mutual  in- 
tereoorae  and  hospitality.  Then  came  the  tables 
of  the  oitiaens  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also 
a  third  table,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  dedicated 
to  Zrvc  frvMf,  and  perhaps  used  for  the  purpoae  ol 
making  offeriiigia  and  lihationa  to  that  god. 

The  ayaaitia  of  the  Cretans  were  diatingniahed 
by  simplicity  and  temperance.  They  always  »at  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  timea,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.*  The 
entertainment  began  with  prayer  to  the  gpda  and 
llbotkMM.'  Each  of  the  adult  dtfiens  leeeived  an 
equal  portion  of  fare,  with  the  exception  of  the 

archon"  or  "  master  of  the  tables,"  who  was,  per- 
haps, in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  «oo/mh,  and  more 
recently  a  member  of  the  yynntia  or  oooiioil.  TfaJa 
magistrate  received  a  fooHwd  portion ;  **  one  as  s 
common  citizen,  a  second  as  president,  a  third  foi 
the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  furniture" 
{rCtv  oKcvuv*) :  an  expression  from  which  it  would 
aeem  that  the  care  of  the  building,  and  the  proviaion 
of  the  neeeaaary  otensBs  and  famiture,  devolved 
upon  him.  The  management  of  all  the  tables  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  female  of  free  birth 
(v  nfwtaTrjKvia  T^f  <iv(T<ti r/of  ywr/),  who  o[)enly  took 
the  beat  fare,  and  preaentod  it  to  the  citizen  who 
was  moat  eminent  In  the  eoaDeQ  or  the  Add.  She 
had  three  or  four  male  assistants  under  her,  each 
of  whom,  ajiain,  was  provided  with  two  nitmal  ser- 
vants {K(t?.ri<i<'if)oi,  or  wood  - carner.^)  .Strangers 
were  served  before  the  citizens,  and  even  before 
the  arehon  or  president.'  On  each  of  the  tablea 
was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which  the 
messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At  tho 
close  of  the  repast  this  was  repleni.'^hed,  but  all  in 
temperance  was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special  law.'* 

*nu  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  uye'Aot,  the  youths  acoom" 
panied  their  fathers  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  derea-sed  "  In  some  places  the 
yoongeat  of  the  orphans  waited  on  the  men ;  in 
othera  thia  WM  done  ky  aU  the  boya.»  When  Ml 
thus  engaged,  they  were  aeated  near  to  the  men  on 
a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion  of 
meat :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  ha%'e 
received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  descijptioB  of  fare.**  The  boya,  liko  the 
men,  had  alao  a  eup  of  mixed  wine  in  common, 
which,  however,  waa  not  repkaiahed  when  emptied. 
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Oariog  the  repast  a  ^ncral  cheerfulocas  and  gayety 
preraued,  which  were  enlivened  and  kept  np  by 

music  and  singing. '  It  was  followed  by  ronversa- 
tion,  which  was  tirsl  diroctetl  to  llic  public  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  afterward  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  an4  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  hearara  to  an 
honourable  ptiuilation.  While  listening  to  Ihiaoon* 
versation,  the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
m  classea  {Mp€ta),  each  of  which  was  placed  un- 
der the  superinteodeneo  of  an  officer  (v<uiop6/io() 
especially  appointed  fiir  Ibis  purpose,  so  that  the 
syssttia  were  tints  made  to  aervo  importMlt  political 
and  oducattonal  ends. 

lo  most  of  the  Cretan  cities  the  expCQMt  of  the 
syasitta  were  defrayed  out  of  the  reveoaee  of  the 
pnblic  lands  and  the  tribute  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arisin;:  from  which  was  applied  partly  to 
the  service  ol  the  gods  and  partly  tu  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  aU  the  ettiiena,  both  male  and  female,*  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  might  be  no  difTerence 
between  tlic  rich  and  the  poor.  From  the  statement 
of  Aristotle  compared  with  Dosiadas,*  it  appears 
probable  that  each  individaal  received  his  separate 
share  of  the  pnUie  revemies,  out  of  which  he  paid 
his  quota  to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the 
rest  for  the  support  of  the  females  of  his  family. 
This  practice,  however,  does  not  appear  lo  have 
prevailed  exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the 
cities  of  Crete.  In  Lyetas,  for  instance,  a  colony 
from  Sparta,  the  custom  was  different :  the  citizens 
of  that  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  anppoaed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  paMie  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  rharr^os  of  ih''  syssitia  nut,  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in 
tfU  pratebiUty  supported  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connexion  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
aiiCient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia,  there 
Biivs  a  question  of  some  difTiculty,  \  iz  ,  how  rould 
one  building  accommodate  the  aUuit  citizens  and 
fooths  of  such  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Ooitynn !  The 
lucstion  admits  of  only  two  solutions  :  we  are  ei- 
ther misinformed  with  respect  to  there  being  only  one 
building  in  each  town  used  ns  a  common  hall,  or 
the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town  must 
have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete,  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.*  In  later  times  they  were  called 
feii5ma,  or  the  "spare  meals,"  a  term  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  ^lAfrto,  the  love-feasta,  a 
word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan  hntprla*  An- 
ciently they  were  called  uv^ptla,  as  in  Crete.*  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects, 
(natead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  decayed 
ont  of  the  public  revemtee,  every  head  or  a  fhmily 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  ao  were  excluded  from  the  public  tnUoa.*  The 
nieats  were  divided  into  companies  generally  of 
fifteen  persons  each,  and  all  vacancies  were  nlhsd 
u(i  by  ballot,  in  which  unanimous  consent  was  in- 
dMpensable  for  election.  No  persons,  not  even  the 
kicgs,  were  idlowed  what  was  called  an  a^idiro^ 
^/lipa,'  or  excused  from  attendance  at  the  public 
tables,  except  for  some  satisfactory  reason,  as 
when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice  or  a  chase,  in  which 
latter  case  the  individual  waa  required  to  aend'a 
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present  to  bis  taUe.  Each  peraun  waa  aufpjoi 
with  a  cop  of  mixed  wine,  which  wss  filled  ngaiB 

when  required  ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was  prc5iib- 
ited  at  Sp;irt;i  a-s  well  as  in  Crete.  Tlie  repast  »a» 
of  a  plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  Cijntnbutiot 
of  each  member  of  a  meas  or  feuUrf c  was  settled 
by  law.*  The  principal  dish  was  the  aOof 
or  black  broth,  with  pork  •  The  HuIkXcv.  or  aMer- 
meal  (from  the  Doric  dixXov,  a  meal),  was,  however, 
more  varied,  and  richly  supplied  by  presents  of 
game,  poultiy,  fruit,  and  other  dehcactes,  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  porchase.  (Fif  Aicu»v.) 
Moreover,  the  entertainment  was  enl.vened  by 
cheerful  conversation,  though  on  public  matters.' 
Singing,  also,  was  frequenUy  introduced,  as  we 
learn  from  Aicman'  that  **  at  the  banqueta  and 
drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit  for  the 
guests  to  sing  the  paean."  The  arraiii^ements  wOit 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  polemarchs. 

The  use  and  purpooes  of  the  institutions  de- 
scribed above  are  very  manifest.  They  united  tbe 
citizt^ns  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and  inioo. 
making  them  consider  themselves  as  membtrs  of 
one  family,  and  children  of  one  and  tbe  same  moth^ 
er,  the  atate.  Th^  maintained  a  atriet  and  perflBCt 
separation  between  the  higher  and  the  subject  class- 
es, both  at  Sparia  and  in  Crete,  and  kept  up  m  the 
former  a  consciousness  of  their  superior  worth  and 
Station,  together  with  a  atrong  leeling  of  natiooai 
ity.  At  Sparta,  also,  they  were  eminently  nseM  in 
a  military  point  of  view  ;  for  the  members  of  thf 
syssitia  were  formed  into  corresponding  nnliury  di- 
visions, and  fought  together  in  the  field,  as  they  tiad 
lived  together  at  honie,  with  noore  hravety  and  a 
keener  aenae  of  ahame  (oiJwf)  than  oonld  have  hecf 
the  case  with  merely  chance  comrades.*  Moreo'j^ 
"  they  gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  4kn> 
ion  which  must  have  nearly  superseded  the  oeecs 
sity  of  penal  laws."*  With  respect  to  Uieir  potit 
ical  tendencies,  they  were  decidedly  arranged  upoa 
aristocratical  principles,  tlidugh  no  individual  of 
a  company  ur  mess  was  looked  upon  as  supcriot 
to  his  fellows.  Flotardi'  aooordingly  calls  them 
awidpia  aptaroKpartKu,  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Prytaneium  and  Thes- 
mothesKim  at  Athens. 

The  simpUcity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
times  the  charseteriatica  both  oT  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  syssitia,  were  afterward,  in  Spart.i  at  least, 
supplanted  by  luxury  and  efTeininatc  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  tbe  kings 
Arcus  and  Acrotatua  (B.C.  300)  are  reoorded  as 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelerating  it 
The  refomier  Agis  endeavoured,  but  in  vaui,  to  re 
store  the  old  order  of  things,  and  pcristied  m  the 
attempt.*  In  his  d^ysl^rta  contained  4500  fta- 
ilies,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen  sys- 
sitia, whence  Miiller  infers  that  Ibrmerly,  when  tbe 
number  nf  f  un ilies  was  9000,  the  number  of  syss' 
tia  was  thirty,  and,  consequently,  that  Herodotus, 
when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgus  having  instituted  tta 
"  syssitia"  for  war,  alluded  to  the  larger  divi.sioos. 
and  not  the  single  banqueting  coinpuuics;  a  c^u 
elusion  jusiifird  t>y  the  rontext.  MuUer,  n/orcovei, 
supposes  that  in  this  sense  the  syssitia  at  Sparta 
correaponded  to  the  divisions  of  the  atato  csM 
ob«,  and  sometimes  ^oarpiM,  wfaioh  were  also  lUr 
ty  in  number.* 
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TABEKNA. 


T.  e. 

•TADAM'S.    {Vtd  CEtTRUi.) 

TVIILLLA,  di  ft  of  TABULA,  a  Billet  or  Tablet 
yrtfh  which  Aaeh  citizen  and  judex  Toted  in  the 
ioiiiitit  and  couru  of  justice.  In  the  comilta,  if 
tfto  hnalQeM  wm  the  passing  of  •  law,  each  etUsen 
wa»  provided  with  two  labflla',  one  in8crit)cd  V.  U., 
i.  e.,  Uti  Rogaa,  "  I  vote  fur  thu  law,"  the  other  in- 
Acribed  A.,  t.  e.,  Antique,  "  I  am  for  the  dd  law."* 
If  the  hutinwe  waa  the  electioa  of  a  mugialif  , 
each  eitfaKQ  waaaupplied  with  one  tablet,  oti  whMi 
the  names  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  the 
initials  of  their  names,  as  some  suppose  from  the 
oiation  Pro  Dome,  c.  43  ;  the  voter  then  placed  a 
mark  (fimcAHa)  agaioat  the  ooe  for  whom  he  voted, 
wlieaoe  ^MMtaara  apokenof  In  the  aenae  offoiea.* 
For  farther  particulars  respecting  the  voliag  in  the 
eomitia,  see  Diribitorrs  and  Sitklla. 

The  jtuJn'-cs  were  provided  with  three  tabellie, 
oae  of  which  waa  marked  with  A.,  i.  c,  Abtolvo, 
**  I  aeqoit  ;**  the  aeeend  wtifa  C.  t.  CvnrfnniM, 
"  I  condemn     and  the  third  with  N.  L.,  i.  e.,Non 
lAqutt,  "  It  is  not  clear  to  me."    The  first  of 
these  was  called  lubelia  abtoluloria,  and  the  second 
uhtlU  iuMotorM,*  and  beace  Cicero*  calla  the  I 
Awmer  liccra  ««iMl«m,  and  tlie  iMter  lifcra  tmtit.  1 
It  would  seem  that  in  siime  trials  the  tahells  were  ' 
marked  with  the  letters  L.  D.  rosfK'ctively,  i.  ' 
Ltbcro  and  IMnno,  since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of 
thi)  Cvlian  geos  a  labeila  marked  with  the  letters 
h.  D. ;  and  aa  we  know  that  the  vote  by  bidtot  in 
caaes  of  perduellio  was  first  introduced  by  C.  Celt- 
us  Caldus  (vi(/.  Tabkllari.*  Lkukb),  the  tabella  on 
the  com  undoubtedly  refers  to  that  event  There 
in  -also  a  passage  m  Cnsar*  which  soems  to  inti- 
■ute  that  these  initial  letters  were  aomeCimea 
narked  on  the  tabella:  *'  Unam  fore  labellam.  qui 
kkermHdoa  omm  perieulo  eenMerent;  aUeram,  am  capi- 

The  cut  annexed  cootains  a 
copy  of  a  coin  of  the  Oaaaian 

gens,  in  which  a  man  wearing 
a  toga  is, represented  in  the  act 
of  placing  a  tabella  iii.uked  with 
the  letter  A.  (i.  e  ,  abtolto)  in  the 
cisLa.  The  letter  on  the  tabella 
ia  evidently  intended  for  A. 
BRITISH  MC8E0II.  Par  the  other  meanings  of  Ta- 
bella. see  Tabula. 
TAUELLA'RI.E  LEGES,  the  laws  by  which  the 
ballot  Wits  iiiirodiiced  in  voting  in  the  oooaltia.  As 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  voliiif  at  Rome,  aee  Sur- 
f aAMOM.  Tbete  were  fonr  enaetments  known  by 
Ibename  of  Tabellarice  I^'^t  s,  whu-h  ,irr  (  numer- 
ated by  Cicero.'  They  are  mentioned  below  ao- 
ronimg  to  iIm  Older  oT  lime  In  wbiob  thqr  were 
poaaed. 

I.  GABima  LtK,  proposed  by  the  tribane  Gabini- 

us  B  r  139,  intru<Iuced  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
inaijisi  rates.*  whem-e  Ciceio*  r-alls  ih<>  lahella  "  rin- 
dcz  Uuuut  UbtrtaiiM.'' 

%.  Oassu  Lax,  proponed  by  the  tribune  L.  Caa- , 
aina  Longinna  B.O.  It7.  introdnoed  the  ballot  in  the  I 
** judicium  poptili,"  with  tlir  evcepiion  of  r.ises  of  ' 
peraoellio.     The  "  judicium  popuh  '  undoubtedly 
applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comma  by  the  whole 
bo4jr  of  the  people  (md.  Jooax,  p.  661.  66S),  al- 
Ihoogh  Enwati**  wlaliea  to  give  a  dURnvnt  interpre. 
tation  to  the  words.    This  law  was  supported  by 
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Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  for  tohteli  hn  wan 
oenaured  by  the  ariatocratical  ,jarty.* 

S.  pAnatA  Lax,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  hii> 
pirius  Cartx)  13  C.  131,  introduced  the  hallot  in  the 

enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.* 

4.  Cjklia  Lex.  proposed  by  C.  GaUoa  Call  us 
B.C.  108,  introduced  the  baUot  In  ea.^  of  perdue^ 
lk»,  which  had  been  excepted  in  the  (iaaafan  law.> 

There  wns  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Mariu» 
B.C.  119,  which  was  iatendetl  to  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.* 

TAB£LLA'KIUS.  a  Letter-canier.  Aa  the  Ko- 
mana  had  no  public  poet,  they  were  obliged  to  em* 
ploy  special  messenfjers,  whn  wr  re  called  tahrtlarit, 
to  convey  their  letters  {tabella,  liur<t),  when  they 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  thcna  oiherwise.* 

TABE'LUO,  a  Notaiy.*  Under  the  Empire  the 
tabellionee  aneeeeded  to  the  hqaineaa  of  the  acriba 
in  the  times  of  the  Republic.  {Vvi.  Scrib«.) 
They  were  cluelly  employed  in  drawing  i4p  legal 
documents,  and  for  this  purjrose  usually  took  theii 
stations  in  the  market-placea  of  towaa.^  Then 
formed  a  special  order  in  the  stale.* 

TABERN.\  is  defined  by  Hlpian  as  any  kind  ol 
building  fit  to  dwell  in,  "  ncmpc  ez  to,  qutnl  labuiu 
rlauduuT,"  or,'  according  to  the  more  probable  ety- 
mology of  Festus,  because  it  waa  made  of  pianka-^* 
Festtis"  asserts  that  this  was  themoel  amneni  kind 
of  abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  waa 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  worda 
tiihnna  anti  ltt/i<r nuru'uni  were  applied  to  militarj 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skina 
We  know  very  little  of  the  Jbrm  and  materiala  of 
the  ancient  tenta ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  the  no- 
tices we  have  of  them,  that  they  were  Kcnerall; 
composed  of  a  mvering  of  skins,  partly  .supported  by 
wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes.  Home- 
limea,  in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have  been 
constructed  entirely  of  planks ;  and  sumetimes,  la 
eases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rushes  were 
spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  obtained." 
From  tabtma,  wlien  used  in  this  sense,  are  derived 
ttUnmenhmtthb  toon  ooouBon  name  of  a  teal,  mi 
CoimmaiiAUs. 

The  osoal  name  of  taUma  ia  a  skttp.  Neither 
the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains  of  Pompeii 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  otlcn  had  theu 
shops  forming  parts  of  their  houses,  as  with  us.  A 
few  houses  are  indeed  found  at  Pompeii  entiralyde 
voted  to  i^e  purposea  of  trade,  coasisling,  that  ia» 
of  the  shop  and  the  rooma  ooenpiod  Iqr  the  tiideo- 
man  and  his  family. 

Most  commonly,  the  ahops  formed  a  part  of  a 
Uurge  houee,  to  the  owner  of  which  thegr  belon|ed, 
and  were  by  him  let  out  to  tndeamen.  (Fid. 
HoDSK,  Ro>n\,  p  519.)  Some  of  the  sliop.s  round 
a  house  were  retained  by  the  owner  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce  oi  lust  states.  This  arrangement  ol 
the  shops  was  probably  an  improvement  00  an  oUei 
plan  of  placing  them  against  the  vraBa  of  houtea. 
Even  ui)d<  r  tlif  emperors  we  find  that  shops  were 
built  eiil  so  lar  into  the  street  as  to  obstruct  the 
Ihoioughlare  Martial"  mentions  an  edict  <•!  Domi- 
tian  by  which  the  practice  was  put  down,  tnd  the 
shops  were  confined  within  the  areas  of  the  hooaea 

The  following  are  the  iT..^t  remarkable  classes  Ot 
shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains : 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  dr^lk%  and 
ready-dressed  meat.    (Vtd.  Caitpona.) 

1.  (Ctc.De  Lef..  iii.,        Brat.,  35,  27.— Fro  Scitio  tS.- 
AMMk  w  C«nMl.,  p.  78,  td.  OnlU.)— S.  (Ci«.,  D*  Let.,  ib..  If  .) 
— ».  (CI0..1.  c)-4.  (Cic,  Da  Ltm^  iii.,  I7.-Plal.,  Hsr..  4.)- 
y  (Cic,  Phil.,  li..  31  — ric.  ad  Fam.,  xii..  IS:  air.,  tt  )—t 
(Snidms,!.  ».)— 7.  (I  .1  ,n  ,tit.ll,».  17 — Nov«n.,7S,e. 5,Ac 
—8.  (Gothof.  ad  C.«l  The^J..  in.,  lit.  I.  •.  i.)-9.  (Dia.  M,a 
10, 1 1S3.)— 10.  (Ft*(ii«,  ».  V.  Coutut«rual«s,  Tst^roacwa.)--^! 
(a.  «.  Adtibanialia.}— IS.  (Linaiaa,  Da  Miltt.  Rom.,  in  'fprr 

IM-ia5>.ll  (aii..«l.} 
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t.  Mmis'  shops.  Of  these  several  have  been 
fimiid  at  Pompeii,  cootainiog  the  mill  as  well  as  tbe 
otbM-  impleraents  fat  making  Iwead.  {Yid.  Moi,*, 
PisToa.) 

3.  Bt)okseller»"  shops.    (V/J  I'lnLioroLA.) 
4   Harbcrs'  and  hairdrebsers"  i>liops.    (  VtU.  Bas- 
•«■) 

TABEHNA'CULUM.  iVid. Tabbrna, Templvm.) 

TABLrmiM.   (FW.  Hoota,  Roman,  p  517.) 

TA'DULJil.  This  word  properly  means  planks 
or  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  several  objects, 
88  gaming-tables,'  pictures,*  but  more  especially  to 
takSsIa  uwd  for  wntiiig»  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
■peak  here.  Tiie  name  of  tabote  was  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  lueta),  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy,* 
indeed,  distinguishes  between  tabula  and  eera,  by 
the  fomier  of  which  he  aeema  to  mean  tablets  of 
Rioae  and  metal;  but  taiuttt  and  teMte  more  fre- 
quently •>iKnify  waxen  tablets  {tahulix  cerata),  which 
were  thin  piecCvS  of  wood,  usually  of  an  oblong 
shape,  covered  over  with  wax  {ccra).  The  wax 
was  writtea  on  by  means  of  the  stilus.  {Vid.  Sti- 
ws.)  Tbeae  tabole  were  sometimes  made  of  ivory 
and  citron-wood,*  but  generally  of  the  wood  of  a 
more  common  tree,  as  tlie  beech,  fir.  &c.  The 
outer  sides  of  the  tablets  consisted  merely  of  the 
wood  \  It  was  only  the  inner  sides  that  were  cov- 
ered over  with  wax.  They  were  fastened  to- 
gether at  tfi<-  )>;icks  by  means  of  wirra,  which  an- 
swered the  jiiirpo.^e  oi  hinges,  so  that  they  opened 
and  shut  like  our  books  ,  and  to  prevent  the  wax  of 
one  tablet  rubbing  agamst  the  wax  of  the  other, 
thrae  was  a  raised  margin  around  each,  as  is  clear- 
fy  Men  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  9S&.  There  were 
•ometimn  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even  more 
tablets  fastened  together  in  the  above-mentioned 
mannei  Two  such  tablets  were  called  diptucha 
(diwTvxa),  which  merely  means  "twice-folded" 
(ItauBirrvoaw,  "to fold"),  whence  we  have  vtvktuv, 
Vt  with  the  t  omitted,  nvKribv.  The  Latin  word 
migjllares,  which  is  the  name  frrqurntly  given  to 
Mblets  covered  with  wax,*  may  perhaps  t>e  connect- 
ed with  the  same  root,  though  it  is  usually  derived 
from  pugillu*,  because  they  were  small  enough  to 
be  held  m  the  hand.  Sncb  taUeta  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  a  nha^ 
TTixruf  *  ( VKi.  DirrvcHA  )  Three  tablets  fastened 
togellK'r  were  (Mlli  d  Iriptycha  (r/)jVrv;fa),  which 
Martial'  translates  by  inplKct  {cera) ;  in  Ihe  same 
way  we  also  read  uf  pentaptj/eha  {Ktvrunnxa),  called 
by  Martial*  guintuplices  {eera),  and  of  polyptycha 
(woXvirrvxa)  or  mvJtipliees  {eera).  The  pages  of 
these  tablets  were  ireijiu  ntly  called  by  ihc  name  of 
cera  alone  ;  thus  we  read  oi'pnma  ccra,  altera  cera, 
"  first  page,"  *'  second  page.*^*  In  tablets  contain- 
ing important  legal  documents,  especially  wills,  the 
outer  edges  were  pierced  through  with  holes  (fora- 
mina), through  which  a  triple  thread  (linum)  was 
passed,  and  upon  which  a  seal  was  then  placed. 
Tlus  was  intended  to  guard  against  forgery  ;  and,  if 
it  waa  not  done,  auch  documenta  were  noU  and 

Vdd.'*    {Yid.  TkSTAMBNTOX.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  the  Romans  for 
llinoBt  every  species  of  writmg  where  great  length 
irae  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  frequently 
rrilten  upon  them,  which  were  aecured  by  being 
aahned  together  widi  pnektlwead  aiid  aealed  with 
wax.  Ac'-oniingly.  we  read  in  Flntas,"  when  n 
letter  is  lu  be  written, 

1.  (Jot.,  i..  W.>-t.  (Cie.,D«  Fin.,  v.,  l.-Prop«n..  i.,  t.  tt.) 
a.  (i.,  t4.)— 4.  (Mwt., I,  9.)  —  9.  (M«rt..  xi».,  3. —(;«.!  . 
•Til.,  9.— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  0.)— «.  (U  ,  ti..  16».)— 7.  (x»».,  «.)—«. 
t»T.  4.)-0  (CooiMn  8««t.,  N«r..  17.)— 10.  (Id,,  Ls."  ~ 


The  aealmg  is  mentioned  aAentard.*  Xabulc  mt 
tabellK  are  therefbre  need  in  the  aeaae  of  le^ 

tcrs.*  Love-lettera  wem  written  on  very  smal 
tablets  called  vitetliaru,*  of  whirJi  word,  how<?Ter. 
w  '  do  not  know  the  meaninp.  Tablets  of  this  kmc 
are  presented  by  Amor  to  Polyphemus  rm  an  a» 
cient  painting.* 

Legal  docamenta,  and  especially  wills,  were  alk 
most  alwaya  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  mentioiw 

ed  above.  .Such  tablet.s  were  aI^o  u-^ed  fi'r  a'' 
counts,  m  which  a  person  entered  what  he  received 
and  expended  {tabutm  artodex  aecepii  et  rsptiLn*,, 
whence  fuwa  ta&iite  menn  n&  nbolitaoa  of  debts,  ei- 
ther wholly  or  in  part.*  The  above  are  mavhr  in. 
stances  of  the  extensive  use  of  waxen  tablets  ;! 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  Re- 
specting the  ttthida  public  a,  see  Taiclakioh. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tableta  have  been  diaeavcnd 
in  a  perfect  atate  of  pitaei  latioB,  one  in  «  geU 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  villauf*  of  .\*.rud- 
banyft  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold  mine 
in  the  village  itself.  Of  this  interesting  disc«venr 
an  account  has  been  published  by  Maewnann  in  a 
work  entitled  "  LtAc//iM  /twwrnw,  siw  TdMdm  IV 
rata,  et  antiquisnnue  et  uniee  Romana  in  Podin*  Am- 
raria  apud  Abrudbanyam,  rrpjndidum  Traiatylt^ammm, 
nu}ier  rrfiftltr,''  Lipsiie  (IKU)  An  account  of 
these  tablets,  taken  from  Massmann's  descriptxm, 
will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what  has  been  aaid 
above.  BoU  the  tabuis  are  tripCycha,  that  is,  con- 
sisting of  three  tablets  each.  One  is  made  of  fir 
wood,  the  other  of  beeehw(x)d,  and  each  ;.s  about 
the  size  of  what  we  call  a  small  octavo.  'JIm*  out- 
er part  of  the  two  outside  tablets  of  eadi  eiliMn 
the  plain  auriace  of  the  wood,  the  inner  put  la  oa(p> 
ered  with  wax,  which  ia  now  ahnoet  of  a  bb^k  eol- 
<nir.  and  is  surrounded  with  a  raised  ni.^icin  Th»» 
middle  tablet  has  wax  on  both  sides,  with  a  niargia 
around  each,  so  that  each  of  the  two  tabulie  oa» 
taina  four  sides  or  four  pagea  covered  with  wax. 
The  edges  are  piereed  throogh,  that  they  might  he 
fastened  together  by  means  of  a  thread  [lasseJ 
through  Iheiu  The  wax  i.h  not  thick  in  either,  it 
is  thinner  on  the  beeehen  tabula',  in  which  the  sti- 
lus of  the  writer  has. sometimes  cut  'hPMiigh  the 
wax  into  the  wood.  There  are  lettera  on  bock  «f 
them,  but  on  the  beeehen  tabulae  they  are  few  .vA 
indistinct ;  the  beginning  of  the  first  tablet  c«inia;ria 
.siju»e  (ireck  b  ttrrs,  but  they  are  sucei/eded  bv  a 
lung  set  of  letters  in  unknown  charactera.  The 
writing  on  the  tabulte  made  of  firwood  ia  boik 
greater  in  quantity,  and  in  a  much  better  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  a  copy 
of  a  (locumenl  relating  to  soiiu  business  connected 
with  a  collegium.  The  name  of  the  consuls  ts  giv- 
en, which  determines  its  date  to  be  A.D.  169  One 
of  the  most  extnordinaiy  tbugiB  oomeeted  with  ft 
ia,  that  it  fa  written  from  right  to  left.  Thewrithig 
begins  on  what  we  should  call  the  hist  or  fourtit 
page,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  ;  and  l»y 
some  strange  good  fortune  it  has  happened  that  the 
same  document  ia  written  over  again,  bcfinnii^  on 
the  aeoond  page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  orthe 
firiit,  so  that  where  the  writing  is  effaced  or  doubt- 
ful in  the  one,  it  is  usually  supplied  or  <.  kplaiiuij  »^ 
the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  in  Europe 
fbrthepuipoaeaorvrritinginthehOddle  Agea:  hm 

the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  acqusinied 
belongs  to  the  year  1301  \T) ,  and  is  preserved  is 
the  Florentine  museum. 
The  tablets  used  in  voting  m  the  cumitia  and  the 


I.  (1.  S>6  — Compare  C4c.  in  C«nl.,  iii.,  5.)  — t  (Orid, 
.1.,  5W.)— 3.  (M»rt.,  xiT.,  8,  ».)-- 4.  (Mu«.  BorbM  .  i.,  tM. 
.  A.  (CiCn  Pro  Ron.  Gosk,  •.)—•.  (Swtn  JsL, 
*  Oft.  n„  n.) 
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«oarta  of  justice  A  cre  also  called  tabllte  M  mil  as 
tabellg.   {Vtd.  Tabeula.) 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  or  aoooUBtantS,  who 
•re  ftrat  meationed  under  thia  name  in  the  tbne  of 
the  Empire.*  Public  notaries,  who  had  the  charge 
of  [lutilic  ddoumfrit.'-,  wore  also  called  tabularii,*  and 
these  seem  to  have  ditTored  from  the  tabelliones  in 
the  cireumstance  that  the  latter  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  the  eustody  of  the  public  registers.  Puhlic 
tabularii  were  first  established  by  M.  Antoninus  in 
the  proTinccs,  w  ho  ((nlaiiird  that  the  births  of  all 
children  were  lo  be  aiinuunced  to  the  tabularii  with- 
in thirty  days  from  the  birth.*  Respecting  the  oth- 
er duties  of  the  public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod^ 
T'ii.,  tit  2,  and  Gothrofr.,  ad  loe. 

TADiJL-V  RIUM,  a  placo  where  the  public  rcc- 
oitis  {tabula  puUtca)  were  kept.*  These  records 
were  of  various  kinito,  as,  for  instance,  senatus  eon- 
sulta,  tabula;  censoriie,  registers  of  births,  deaths, 
of  Ihr  names  of  those  who  assumed  the  toga  Tiri- 
lis.  iVc  *  Tliero  were  various  tahularia  at  Koine, 
all  of  which  were  ia  temples ;  we  fmd  mention 
made  of  tabnlarla  in  the  temples  of  the  nymphs,* 
of  I.ucina,  of  Jnventus,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and 
more  e8|>ecially  In  that  of  Saturn,  which  was  also 
the  public  treiisury.'    (  yid.  .Erakicm  ) 

A  tabutarium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
grmumttofktftmeiMm,  sre&nim,  or  sreAtsms.*  In  a 
private  house  the  immr  of  ial>liuum  was  given  to 
the  place  where  tlie  faiiiily-r<  cnrdh  and  archives 
were  kept.   (Fid.  Holse,  Komvn.  p  fti?  ) 

T^DA  or  T£DA  {iatf,  AU.  dm.  d^dim), 
a  light  of  ftrwood,  oaDed  on  this  aeeount  ^otm 
titda  *  Bfforr  the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial 
modes  of  obiaininf?  light,  described  under  CANDtt*, 
Ellvchnium,  Fax,  Fcnalb,  and  Lcckbna,  the  in- 
habiunts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  practised  the 
fcOowing  method,  which  still  prevalle  in  those 
countries,  and  lo  a  certain  extent  in  Srolland  and 
lieland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which 
altound  in  forests  of  pines.'*  A  tree  having  been  se- 
ieoted  of  the  speeiee  Pinus  Maritime,  Xiiim.,  which 
was  caned  wtiiat  by  the  andent  Greeks  fimn  the 
lime  of  HoriK  r,"  and  which  retains  thi.s  name,  with 
asLght  I'hange  m  its  teruiination,  to  the  priM^iil  day, 
aUffge  incision  was  made  near  its  root,  causing  the 
torpeatine  to  flow  so  as  to  accumulate  in  ita  vicin- 
ity. This  highly  resinous  wood  was  called  ig^,  i. 
r  .  torch-wood  ,  a  tree  so  treated  was  called  M^- 
jjof,  the  process  itself  hd^doiv  or  Aifdovpyrlv,  and 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture,  Afdovp- 
yoi.  A  fier  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  the  portion 
thus  impregnated  was  cut  out  and  divided  into 
auitable  lengths  This  was  repeated  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  then,  aa  the  tree  began  to  decay, 
the  heart  of  the  iruuk  was  eztiacted,  and  the  roots 
were  dog  up  for  the  same  puipooe.'*  These  atriiw 
of  resinous  pinewuod  are  now  called  SfSta  by  the 
Greeks  of  Mount  Ida  '* 

When  persons  went  out  at  night  they  look  these 
li^ta  in  their  hands,**  more  particularly  in  a  nup- 
tial procession  Hence  tttda  JfeUctt  signified  "a 
happy  marriage  ;  '*  and  these  lights,  no  less  than 
proper  toichea,  are  attributed  to  Love  and  Hjrnnt " 

1.  (Sen  ,  Ej...  66.— Dig.  II,  tit.  8, «.  7;  JO,  tit.  13,  •.  1,  ♦  6.)— 
S.  (Uij.  43,  til.  5,  ».  3.)  —  3.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anttm  ,  V.)— 4.  (Cic, 
Pro  C.  Babir..  3  ;  Pro  Arch..  4.)  — i.  ( Vid.  Abrmm.  mA  Cic.,  MiL, 
(Cic..  Pro  MiL,  S7.)— 7.  (Scrr.  ad  Virg..  Oeofc.,  ii.,Mt. 
— Cspitol., M.Aiitan.,9.)— 8.  (Oif. 48.  tit.  19,  ».i.)-9.  (Cttvll., 
lix.,  fy— Ovid,  Fwt.,  ii.,  598.)— 10.  (Fcll»w«.  Eic.  in  Aiia  Mi- 
»or.  p.  140,  Mi-!»5.>— ll.(n.,jd..4M;  32t).)-12.  (Thr- 

r>l»»..  H  v.,  i  ,  fi.  «  1  ;  iii  , »,  ♦  3.  5  ;  10.  »  1  ;  x..  H.  ♦  2,  3. 
— Alien  ,  IV.,  TfK»,/.) —  13.  (liant  and  Silnhorp.  lo  Wnlf*)!,:', 
Mtm.,  p.  120,  23S.!-14.  (An»t.,  Eeclct.,  6feS,  9:o.)-15.  (Horn., 
n  ATiii  ,  492.— 11m.,  Scut.,  275  — Ariitoph  ,  I'ai,  1317.— OyhJ, 
Met.,  IT.  m— Id.,  Fwt.,  n  ,  S».l— 1«.  (C«aUtt»,  SI,  85.- 
Compm  Pradwt., «.  Snn.,  li.,  185.) » 17.  {Ovid,  Mm  .it.. 

rt  r» 


It  was  usual  lo  olace  these  ai  tides  aa  unf^  rings 
in  the  temples,  especially  at  the  great  festivals  ' 

Having  been  previously  burned  into  charroaL 
they  were  uaed  in  the  manufacture  of  lamphla<.»  et 
ATBAMBirmii.* 

TAENIA  or  TAINIA.    ( V^d  Vitta,  Strophio  a  ) 

•II.  The  Cepola  Tmmui,  L.,  or  Tape-fish.  It  is  so 
called  from  ita  being  sleiider  like  a  riband.  Iteu* 
delet  describes  two  species  of  it.' 

TAGUS  (royrff),  a  leader  or  general,  was  .noni 
especially  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Tlies-salians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessalian  constitution. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe,*  and 
originally  came  from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra.  Un- 
der tht'  f^Miiilaiice  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  afterward  called  Thes- 
saly,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Penestff,  or  bondsmen,  the  ancient  ^tolian  inhab- 
itants (rr/f  TOTtuiv  Aio/ida,  vvv  6i  Otrra/.iav  Ka?.oxh 
ficv^).  The  Thessalians  ailerward  spread  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  took  possession 
of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  cotiifM  llcd  the 
Peraebi,  Magueies,  Acha;an  Phthiota*,  and  other 
neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  ihnr  authority 
and  to  pay  them  tribute.*  The  population  of  Thes- 
aaly  therefbre  eonaiited,  like  that  of  Laconics,  of 
three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penesta;,  whose 
condition  wa.s  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  He- 
lots (  I'k/.  PENKSTii  )  2  The  subjtTt  t>cop!i',  who 
inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not  occupied  by 
the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid  tribute,  as 
stateil  ahovc,  t)nt  were  jx-rsnnally  free,  thoujrh  they 
had  no  sliare  in  the  government  Tb«'y  corre« 
sponded  to  the  Perioeci  (d  Laciniica,  by  which  name 
they  are  called  by  Xenopboa.'  (Vttl.  Psaiotci.) 
S.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  my 
share  in  the  i)uhlic  administration, audwhoaeJuads 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penesta;. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her* 
coles,  who  may,  however,  have  been  only  the  head* 
of  the  great  arislocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  tune.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Pbthiotia,  HiaUaotto, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pdasgiotis.*  This  division  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  titne.s  of  Thessalian  hi.story 
and  we  may  therefore  eontlude  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  perhaps 
have  regulated  its  affairs  by  some  kind  of  pravin> 
c:al  council,  but  respecting  the  mtemal  government 
of  each  wt  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  * 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
deeted  onidiMr  tiie  name  of  tagus  (rayof),  whose 
commends  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  distriela. 
He  is  sometimes  callenl  king  {{JaatXivf^*),  and  som^ 
tinn  .s  ipv^r."  His  command  was  of  a  military 
rather  than  of  a  civil  nature,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  been  appointed  u  hen  there  was  a  war,  or  one 
was  apprehended.  Pollux,**  accordingly,  in  hie  liat 
of  military  designations,  classes  together  the  bno- 
tarchs  of  the  Tliehans,  the  king  of  ih''  I-u-i  dieino- 
nians,  the  polemurch  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference 
to  his  original  duties),  and  the  tagoa  of  the  Thessa* 
lians.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  c  f  the  power 
which  the  tagus  possessed  constitutionallr,  nor  the 
time  Ibrwhieh  he  held  the  oflloe;  prohab^  neither 
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wu  precisely  fixeA,  and  depended  on  the  circum- 
stances and  the  character  of  the  individual.*  He 
levied  soldiers  Ironi  the  states  in  each  district,  and 
•oenu  to  have  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  bj  the  allies."  When  Jason  was  tagus,  he  liad 
an  army  of  mnro  than  8000  cavalry  and  not  less 
than  20,000  hoplitcs  and  Jason  himself  says  that 
when  Tbessaly  is  under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  anny 
of  6000  cavaliy  and  10,000  hoplites.*  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  fipom  the  anl^eet  towns  was  the 
^me  as  had  bcon  previously  paid  by  onr  of  the 
Scopadie,  w  liuiii  yuttmann supposes  to  hv  the  same 
Scoitas  as  ih'^  one  mentioned  Iqr  ./Elian'  a.s  a  cun- 
tompoiaiy  of  Cyros  the  younger.  When  Tbessaly 
was  not  united  under  the  gOTemment  of  a  tagus, 
the  subject  towns  possessed  more  indt  ix  ndfnce.* 
In  later  times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  ma- 
giatratcii  ra^oiV  which  maj  have  been  done,  how- 
ever, as  Hermann  suggests,  only  out  of  affectation. 

Tbessaly,  however,  was  hardly  ever  united  under 
one  govern mciit  The  different  cities  administer- 
ed their  own  utTairs  independent  of  one  auotber, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important 
ones  (rwv  ifiuv  {ruv  ^apaaXluv)  ^ptijfuvuv  iroXe- 
uv*)  In  almost  all  the  cities  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  aristocratical  {dwaarclf  /lu/u^ov  ^  iaovofii^ 
iXpuvTo  rd  kyxupiov  oi  QeaaaXoi*) ;  and  it  was  chief- 
ly ui  the  bands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Thus  Larissa 
was  subject  to  the  AltiKuki',  whence  Herodotus** 
calls  them  kings  of  Tbessaly ;  Cranon  or  Crannon 
to  the  Scopads,  and  Pbarsalas  to  the  Oreondae." 
These  nobles  had  vast  estates  niltivnted  hy  the 
Penestae ;  they  were  celebrated  lor  their  iiospitahiy. 
and  lived  in  a  princely  manner  (^iP.offvyf  rr  koI  fit- 
faXwxptviK  rbv  OerroAixdv  rpoirov"} ;  and  tbey  at* 
raeted  to  their  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artiste 
of  southern  Greece  The  Thessalian  commonaliy 
did  not,  however,  siibiriit  quietly  to  the  exclusive 
rule  of  tlie  nobles.  Contests  between  the  two  class- 
es seem  to  have  arisen  early,  and  the  conjecture  of 
Thirlwall,"  that  the  eleetion  efa  tagus,  like  that  of 
a  dictator  at  Rome,  was  sooMtimes  used  aa  an  es> 
pedient  for  keeping  the  coromonalty  under,  appears 
very  probable.  At  Larissa  the  Aleuads  made  some 
concessions  to  the  popular  party.  Arietolle^*  speaks, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he  refers  to, 
of  certain  magifitratrs  at  Larissa,  who  bore  tJin  name 
of  iroktTo^v'KaKCi,  who  exercised  a  supermtendence 
over  the  admission  of  freemen,  and  were  elected 
themselves  out  of  the  b^dy  of  the  people,  whence 
they  were  led  to  eoort  the  people  in  a  way  nnfli- 
vomable  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
were  also  other  maeisirates  at  Larissa  of  a  demo- 
eratical  kind,  called  Kapiaeonoioi  ^"  Besides  the 
contests  between  the  oligarchical  and  democialieal 
parties,  there  were  fhods  among  the  oligardiBtheni* 
selves ;  and  such  was  the  .state  of  parties  at  Larissa 
under  the  government  of  the  Aleuadae  two  genera- 
tions before  the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was 
eboaen  by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  com- 
monalty, to  mediate  between  the  putties  {upx^^v  fu- 
aidioc^*)  At  rharaalu?,  ion,  at  the  close  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  the  state  was  torn  asunder  by  in- 
'  testine  commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and 
•eeurity  the  citizens  intrusted  the  acropolis  and  the 
whcrie  direction  of  the  government  to  Folydamas, 
who  dischaiged  his  mat  with  the  atrirteet  inlcg- 
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The  power  of  the  aristocratical  /aniilir?*,  however 
seems  lu  have  continued  with  little  diminution  tiL 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponoesian  war,  wbes 
decided  democratical  movcmenta  lirat  befin  t«  a^ 
pear.  At  this  time  the  Aleoadw  and  Ibe  fleopng^ 
had  lost  much  of  their  ancient  influence.  Phenr 
and  Pharsalus  then  became  the  two  leading  states 
in  Thessaly.  At  Pberae  a  tyranny,  probably  arinap 
from  a  deroooraoy,  waa  established  Igr  Ljcophnc 
who  oppoeed  the  great  aristocratical  fimflin,  sad 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Thessaly  '  Tlip  latter 
object  was  accompHshed  by  Jason,  the  succe^ot 
and  probably  the  son  of  I<ycophron,  who  effected  as 
aHianee  with  Polydainaa  of  Pharsaloa,  and  camsed 
himsdf  to  he  eleeted  tagus  about  B.C.  874.  Whfls 
he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  wus  united  as  oae 
political  power,  but  after  bis  murder  in  D  C  370  hm 
family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  discords,  and 
did  not  long  mahitain  its  dominion.  The  office  of 
tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  successors.  Poly- 
dorus,  Pclyphron,  .Mexander,  Tisiphonus.  and  Ly- 
cophron ;  till  at  length  the  old  aristocratical  fami- 
lies called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who  deprived  Lycophron  of  his  power  io  B.C.  353, 
and  restored  the  ancient  government  in  the  different 
towns  .\t  I'liera-  he  is  said  to  have  restored  pop- 
ular, or,  at  least,  republican  government.*  The 
country,  however,  only  changed  masters ;  far  a  tern 
years  later  (B  C.  344)  he  made  it  completely  sab. 
jecl  to  .Macedonia  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  tcwr 
divi.sions  of  the  country,  tetrarchies  or  tetradarrhies 
which  be  re-establisbed,  governors  devoted  to  km 
tntefcsts,  and  probably  memben  of  the  aneieat 
hie  families,  who  had  now  beeotne  little  better  thaa 
.  his  vassals  •  Thessaly  from  Ibis  time  remained  is 
a  state  of  dependance  on  tlie  Macedonian  kings.*  tJI 
the  victory  of  T.  FUminius  at  Cynoscephala^  in  D.(X 
197,  again  gave  them  a  ahowof  independeaee  maim 
the  protection  of  the  Romans  • 

TAL.VRIA,  small  wmgs  li.ved  to  the  ankles  a( 
Mercury,  and  reckoned  among  his  attributes  (riSt- 
Aa,*  n-n^von-ecliAof*)  In  many  works  of  ancient  ait 
they  are  represented  growing  from  his  ankka.  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  his  bodily  frame  ;  hut  more  fre- 
quently they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  [*art  of  ba 
dress,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poets,* 
and  this  is  commonly  done  by  rqaesenting  him  with 
sandals,  which  have  wings  ftslened  to  them  sa 
each  side  over  the  ankles  But  there  is  a  mo^i 
beautiful  bronze  statue  of  this  divinity  in  the  Mo- 
seum  at  Naples,  in  which  the  aitiat,  instead  of  ths 
sole  of  a  sandal,  baa  made  the  straps  unite  in  a  i»> 
sette  under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (see  woodcot),  ev- 
idently intending  fay  this  ele^'ant  device  to  represeat 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  as  borne  through  spsoe 
without  touching  the  ground. 

Besides  Meictti7,the  artiata  of  antiquilj  also  up 
resented  Perseus  as  wearing  winged  aandals,*  be- 
cause he  put  on  those  of  Mercury  when  he  went  on 
his  aerial  voyage  to  the  rescue  of  Andromeda.** 
( Vid.  Fauc.)  The  same  appendage  was  aaerftal  ta 
Minerva,  according  to  one  view  of  her  orijgin,  ri. 
as  the  daugttter  uf  Pallas.** 
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1 A  LAROS  (r^Aodoc).    ( Vid.  Calatho*.) 

TALA'SSIO.   {Vii.  MAtKUOB,  Ron  as,  p.  633.) 

TALENTUM  {riXamw)  meant  originally  a  bal- 
ancf  (ctd.  Libba),  then  the  substanre  weighed,  and 
lastly  and  commonly  a  certain  weight,  the  talent. 
The  Greek  system  of  money,  as  well  as  tlw  Roman 
imd.  AmU  and  those  of  moat  other  nations,  was 
nonded  on  a  rererence  to  weight.  A  certain  weight 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks,  as  of  cop()er  among  the 
Romans,  was  used  as  a  representative  of  a  value, 
yrhich  was  originally  and  generally  that  of  the  metal 
itself.  The  talent,  therefore,  and  its  divisions,  are 
denominations  of  money  as  well  as  of  weight. 

The  Greek  systpm  of  weight.^  cnntainorl  four  prin- 
cipal denominations,  which,  though  different  at  dif- 
ferent timea  and  plams,  and  even  at  the  aaroe  place 
for  different  substances,  always  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  These  were  the  talerU  (raAavrov), 
which  was  the  largest,  then  the  mina  (jivu),  the 
drachma  (6paxiii),  and  the  obolua  (MoAof).  Their 
idatire  filoee  an  flihiUled  ia  th0  ADowkig  laUe : 
Obol. 


6 

Drachma. 

am 

100  iMi«a. 

M.OOO 

MOO    1  00  f 

fThleaC. 


The  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the  dFRflhim  and 
obokua  have  been  noticed  under  Dbachma. 
1.  Tit  AMe  Tafatf. — ^It  appears  rrom  existing 

joins,  which  wt'  have  every  reason  to  trust,  since 
the  Atiu-  Silver  money  was  proverbially  goixl,  that 
the  drachma,  which  was  the  unit  of  the  system, 
weighed  66  6  graina.  (FuL  Dbicbiu.)   Hence  we 

Sthe  IbOowiitg  TihiM  Ibr  the  Attie  weights  in 
lliah  aToMnpoiB  wdtfik : 

Obol   1103 

Dncbma   .  •  «  «  •  66*6 
Mina   16     88  76 

Talent  56    15i    100  32 

TiMee  valuea  reier  to  the  time  after  Sdon,  for  wo 
have  no  dnehma  of  an  eailier  date.  We  may, 
however,  arrive  at  a  probabie  conclusion  respecting 
the  stale  of  things  before  Solon's  reform  of  tlie  cur- 
rency, by  referring  to  another  standard  of  the  talent, 
whidk  waa  uaed  in  commercial  traosactiona,  and  the 
nhia  of  whidi  waa  eaUed  the  eemmenid  ndna,  (h 
uva  rj  IfirrnptK^).  This  mina  is  mentioned  in  a  de 
cree,'  the  date  of  which  ia  uncertain  (about  the  155th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  160,  according  to  Bockh),  aa 
wdgbittg  iJIS  dracliuue*  Irt^op^^^^nt,  accurdiiig  to 
the  atandard  weighta  hi  the  aimnr  aahit.  (Vid.  Ar- 
oYKoeoPEioN.)  In  this  .sy-siein,  however,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  weights  was  the  same  aa  in  the 
we  iMtvay  diflnAmi 


Obol   li 

Drachma   9177 

Mina  1  4|    93  69 

Talent  7ft  6|   14  09 

These  weights  were  uaed  for  all  commodities  ex- 
cept such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 

1.  (BOckh,  Corp.  luoip.  i..  IS3.  «  4.1 


according  to  the  other  standard,  whicli  was  als(»  iba 
one  always  used  for  monejr,  and  ia  therefore  called 
the  silver  atandard.  No  date  ia  mentioned  Ibr  the 
introduction  of  this  system  :  it  was,  therefore,  prob* 
ably  very  olu  ;  and,  m  taut,  as  Bockli  has  shown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  old 
system  of  Attic  weighta  which  waa  in  nae  before  the 
time  of  Solon.*  Swm  te  known  to  liafe  lowerad 
the  standard  of  money  in  ortJer  to  relieve  debtors; 
and  I'lularch*  informs  us,  oti  the  testimony  of  An- 
drotion,  that  "Solon  n^adc  tlie  n;:na  of  lOOdrachmie, 
which  had  formerly  contained  73."  It  ia  incredible 
that  a  large  prime  nomher,  aoeh  aa  78,  ahonid  hare 
been  uaed  as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights ; 
but  what  Plutarch  meant  lu  say  was,  thai  .Solon 
made  a  minn,  or  100  drachnia?,  out  of  the  same  quan- 
tum oj  tiiaa  which  was  former^  uaed  for  73  drach- 
mm.  The  proportion,  theralbre,  of  the  ancient 
weights  to  those  fixed  by  Solon  was  100  :  73  Now 
this  was  very  nearly  ttie  proportion  of  the  commer- 
cial mina  to  the  silver  mina,  namely,  138  :  100, 
=100  :  But  why  abould  Solon  have  adopted 

so  singular  a  proportion  t  It  waa  probably  an  acci- 
derit.  Bockh  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  So- 
lon intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one  fourth,  thiat  i8« 
to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  ooiMffe  equal  to 
75  of  the  old,  but  that,  by  some  inaoearai^  of  man- 
afactnre,  the  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a  little  too 
light;  and,  as  Solon's  coinagr  furii;.shed  the  stand 
ard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  waa  retained. 
In  fixing  upon  one  feorth  as  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction, Solon  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  the 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  anothei 
which  was  extensively  used,  but  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown,  namely,  the  Euboic  talent,  which  will 
be  presently  apoken  of 

The  commercial  weighta  underwent  a  change  by 
the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that  13 
drachmae  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  drachmis ;  that  to  evenr  five  com 
meictal  mina*  one  commercial  mma  ahall  he  added ; 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  five  oommereial  mi 
na:.    Thus  we  shall  have, 

the  mina  sssiSO  drachma  (ailvcr), 

5  minje  =  6  mine  (commercial), 
the  talent  =  65  minae  (commercial). 

The  five-mins!  wei^t  of  this  system  was  equal 
to  7  Iht.  13}  oz.  14-96  grt.  aToirdopoia»  and  the  taient 

to  85  Ibi.  2i  oz.  70  7  grt. 

"  The  weights  were  kept  with  great  care  at  Ath- 
ens. The  standards  or  models  {ft^nufiara)  were  de- 
posited in  the  Acropolb;  and  there  were  others  in 
the  keeping  of  jjersons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
them,  in  the  Pry  laneum  at  Pira;us  and  at  Eleusis."* 

The  other  Greek  weights  are  computed  from 
their  relation  to  the  Attic,  aa  suted  by  ancient 
wiltm,  and  from  eiiitiBt  eoins.  Unfortunately, 
the  writers  do  not  alwaja  agne  with  the  ooina»  nor 
with  each  other. 

2.  The  Eubcic  Talent  is  often  reckoned  equivalent 
to  the  Attic.  Herodotua*  makea  the  Babylomau 
talent  eqnal  to  TO  Eobolc  mhie,  PoUoa*  to  7000 
Attic  drachmae,  i.  e..  to  70  Attic  mime.  Comparing 
these  two  statements,  we  find  the  .\ttic  and  Euboic 
weights  equal.    But  it  is  likely  that  Pollex  is  not 

Suite  righ^  and  that  the  Euboic  ataoda  J  waa  a 
ttle  gretter  than  the  Attie :  for  .£lian*  gives  78 
Attic  minw  for  the  value  of  this  same  Babylonian 
talent,  which  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  Euboic 
to  the  Attic  72  :  70,  which  is  the  same  aa  76  :  72j^. 
In  this  fafi  we  have  the  ground  of  the  supposition 

1.  (BAcU>,Publ.  Eeoa.  of  Athrni,  i.,  p.  193.  — Id.,  Metrolog 
Uotemch.,!!;.,  I.  p.  1I5.>— 2.  (Solon,  15.) -3.  (Hii«M.y.  p.  M 
who  qaotet  BJckh,  In»CT.,  i.,  IM,  d  M  ;  151.  «  tO  ;  123,  «  Sitt 
4.  (nu.89.)— ft.  (OBom.,  II.,  6.)— «.  (Vw.  U^.,  i., ».) 
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itated  ihoTt,  ttiat  Solon  intended  to  assimilate  the 
A.ttic  standard  to  tiic  Kuboic :  lor  we  bave  seen  that 
Ibe  oU  Attic  talent  was  to  Solon's  m  100  :  72^. 
AMiioung  tiiat  Soloa  intended  thia  ntio  to  have 
been  IM :  75,  we  hvn  the  vOeniei  wfiw  of  SoWs 
talent  to  its  arlual  value  as  75  :  723g.  which  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  ratio  of  the  Euhuic  talent  lo 
tb  J  Attic  talent  of  Solon.  Tbe  Euboic  talent  would 
therefore  exceed  the  Attic  merely  by  the  error 
which  was  made  in  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

Another  computation  of  llie  Euboic  talent  is  given 
by  Appian/  who  makes  it  equal  to  7U00  drachmae, 
i  c,  70  minaB  of  Alexandrea.  (See  below»  oo  the 
\loxan(lrf!an  talent  ) 

Fci,tu3,  in  the  Kxcerpla  of  Paulus,*  makes  it 
equal  li>  4000  dcnarii  'I  hi-i  is  clearly  an  error  : 
very  probably  Pauius  applied  the  statement  of  Pes- 
Ins  Teapeeting  the  Rhodian  talent  to  tbe  Euboio. 
(Sec  below,  on  the  Rhodian  talent.) 

The  Romans  seem  lo  have  reckoned  both  the  Eu- 
butt>  and  Attic  talents  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds. ' 

S.  Tht  TaUnt  of  ^gtna  has  been  almost  always 
considered  to  have  bwrne  to  tbe  Attic  the  ratio  of 
5  :  3,  according  to  the  BtatemeBt  of  Pollux,  that  the 
>tgmctan  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  drachmse, 
and  the  drachma  10  Attic  ohols  *  Mr  llussey, 
however,  observes  that  this  value  would  give  an 
iEgnietan  draebma  of  110  grains,  whereas  tbe  ex- 
i.sting  coins  give  an  averai,'e  of  only  96 ;  and  he 
explains  the  statement  of  I'ulhix  as  rcft;rring,  not  to 
the  old  Attic  drachmm  ol  the  full  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  draebma  which  was  current  in  and  aAer  tbe 
leign  of  Augnstns,  and  whieb  was  abont  equal  to 
the  Roman  denarius    {Vid.  Dhachm.^.) 

Taking,  then,  the  value  of  the  drachma  given  by 
the  coins,  we  have  the  fbUowing  TilMn  for  IIk 
£gineua  weights: 

oioi    *  ir 

Dradiuia   96 

Mina   1    5?  7R9G 

Talent   82    3i    30  46 

On  the  other  band,  BSekb  adberea  to  tbe  propor- 
tion of  5  :  3,  as  given  by  Pollux,  who  could  not  (he 
contends)  have  meant  by  drachma?  those  equal  to 
the  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calculation 
of  bis  own,  suited  to  tbe  value  of  the  drachma  in 
bis  time,  but  repeating  tlie  statement  of  some  an> 
rient  writer,  who  lived  when  th^  Attic  and.Egine- 
lan  currencies  were  in  their  be.bt  condition  .Mr 
Hussey  himself  states,'  and  for  a  similar  reason  to 
that  ui;ged  by  fiockh,  that  when  PoUux  speaks  of 
the  ratoe  of  tbe  Babylonian  talent  in  relation  to  tbe 
Attic,  he  is  to  be  nnderstoof!  ns  refcrrinp  to  Attic 
money  of  the  full  weight :  and  D<k:kh  adds  llie  im- 
portant remark,  that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the 
lighter  drachnw,  as  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  Syrian  and 
small  Egyptian  ttlenta,  tbia  only  proves  mat  those 
talents  had  but  reo^Mf  eome  into  circulation. 
Bdckh  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Pollux  followed 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  and 
who  bad  frequent  occasions  for  raeakiog  of  the  va)< 
ues  of  money  iii  his  politioal  works. 

Again  :  as  the  ATginctan  standard  was  that  which 
prevail  'A  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  in  early 
times,  »e  should  expect  to  find  some  definite  pro- 
^rtion  between  it  and  tbe  old  Attie  before  Solon ; 
and.  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Follaz,  we  do  get 
such  a  proportion,  naiiifly,  that  of  6  :  5. 

Bdckh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins,  especially  the  old  Macedonian,  before 
be  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give  a  drachma  of  about  1 10 

I.  (Hill.  Sk.,  r.,%.}—t.  (a.  v.  Eabolcum  Uilaataiii.)— 3.  (Po> 
^ Bin  M  -4ji»^  mi&a^» cmpand  with  Foljb.,  uii..  SB. 
-4ihr.,  sncfiH^  M  }--«.        Omb.,  ib,  7«,  8B.)-A.  (p.  34..* 


grains,  which  is  to  the  Attic  as  5  :  7  idtrntity 
of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the  .-F.gineUL 
is  proved  by  Bbckh.'  There  are  also  other  vri 
ancient  Greek  coins  of  this  standard,  which  had 
their  origin,  in  dl  probability,  in  the  iBginetaa  sy»>' 
tcm 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  coins  referred  to  bj 
Hussey  is  explained  by  Bbckh  from  the  wcll-kiKm 
tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart  fitx*.  tie 
full  standard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Herodotus' 
slates  that  Democedes,  a  physician,  after  rei>f  iv;n| 
a  talent  in  one  year  at  ^Egma.  obtained  at  Athens 
the  next  year  a  aalary  of  100  niin«,  wbidi  Uerodo* 
tus  clearly  means  was  noie  than  what  he  bad  be- 
fore. But,  according  to  Pollux's  statement,  ibc 
two  sums  were  exactly  equal.  But  Heroduius  8.ijs 
nothing  of  diflferent  standards  ;  sun-ly.  then,  be 
meant  tbe  same  standard  to  be  applied  in  both  eassa. 

From  comi^ring  statements  made  respeeting  tbe 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey'  obtains  4  :  3  as  about  tbe 
ratio  of  the  .Eginetan  In  the  Attic  standard.  Bdckh 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers varied,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  ^Egioetsa 
money  was  actually  ligtiter  than  the  proper  stasd 
ard,  while  the  Attic  at  the  aane  period  was  very 
little  below  the  full  weight. 

There  are  other  argumatta  on  boih  aides,  bat 
what  has  been  said  wiU  give  •  anflkieotly  nnmphti! 
view  of  the  question. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  standards  of  Cormth 
and  Sicily  followed  that  of  Athens  or  that  of  .£gua. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  question,  tbe  peadet  Mf^ 
ferred  to  the  works  of  Eockh  and  Hussey. 

4.  The  Babylonian  talent  had  to  the  Attic  tbe  ra- 
tio of  7  :  6  accordint;  to  Pollux*  and  Henxlotus.*  or 
73  :  60  according  to  .£lian.*  Bbckh,  underst 
these  statements  as  referring  to  the  old  Attie,  i 
the  Babylonian  standard  equal  to  the  y^ginetas 
This  standard  was  much  used  fur  silver  in  tbe  Per- 
sian empire 

5.  Tbe  accounts  of  the  Egyptian,  AleumdremM,  oi 
Ptiitmne  Taient  are  very  confused.   On  the  whale. 

it  seems  to  have  brcn  etjual  to  twice  the  Attic. 

G.  The  Tynan  Talent  appears  lo  have  been  el- 
actly  equal  to  the  Attic. 

7.  A  Rhodian  TaUnt  is  mentioned  by  Festus  ia  a 
passage  which  ia  manifintly  oormiit.'  The  mast 
probable  emendation  of  the  pa^.snjTe  gives  4000  «»■ 
tophori  or  T.'iOO  denarii  as  llie  value  of  this  talent 

8  A  Syrian  Talent  is  mentioned,  the  value 
which  ia  very  uncertain.  There  were  two  aaes  oi 
it  The  larger,  whieb  was  six  thnea  that  aaed  fcr 
money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weiirbing  wood. 

9.  A  Cxlician  Talent  of  3000  drachmae,  or  half 
the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux.' 

The  above  were  used  for  sUver,  bat  tbe  actoai 
coinage  went  no  blg^than  the  dnebroa,  and  a  ibv 
multiples  of  it,  the  liighest  known  with  certainty 
being  the  tetradrachra.  The  mina  and  talent  were 
sums  of  money,  not  coins. 

A  table  of  Attic  money  up  to  tbe  tetradrachma  is 
given  under  Dbacrka.  Tbe  mha  was  At.  Is  9L, 
the  talent  243/  15*.  The  .Ejiinetan  mina  wa?,  ar- 
cording  to  the  existing  coins,  bl.  \\s.  Id  ,  the  talent 
343f.  ISt. ;  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  P(l- 
lux  mentioned  above,  tbe  mina  was  (M.  1A«.  Sd.,  the 
talent  40W.  fir. 

.'\  much  smaller  talent  was  in  use  for  gold  It 
was  equal  to  6  Attic  drachma;,  or  alM)ut  \  oz  airi 
71  grs.  It  was  called  the  gold  talent,  or  tbe  StahMm 
talent,  from  its  being  much  used  by  the  GreelEs  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.   This  is  the  talent  always 


1.  (Metnil.,  p.  89.  — CoBpm  MOtUr,  Dor.,  lu.,  10,  t  It,  M< 
^iMi^  p.  ft«^K->>  <iiiM  ISI.>-S.  I^M*)-!-  (ixn 
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when  Uie  woid  occurs  in  Homer.  The  Italian 
ttreeka  dhrided  ft  into  94  tmnraij,  and  afterward  into 

12,'  each  nummus  containing  2i  litrie.  (Compare 
LiTBA  and  Skstertius.)  Tins  talent  was  perhaps 
so  called  frotn  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  it 
letng  o^oal  m  value  to  a  talent  of  copper,  for  the 
jfopoftiooal  valoe  of  gold  to  oopper  was  1000  : 1. 
Vliis  talent  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  3  minae, 
;ach  equal  in  weight  to  a  didrachm  or  atater;  for 
ibe  talent  of  Thyatira  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to 
three  gold  atalera,*  and  FoUux*  state*  that  the  gold 
•taler  wai  equal  in  value  to  a  mina. 

This  small  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 
grtat  uUent  (noagnum  talentum),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  iUilUHra,  fur  the  silver  Attic  talent  was  great 
in  conmriaOB  with  this.  But  the  uae  of  the  word 
by  the  Komaira  h  altogether  very  inexact 

There  are  other  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  Hesychius*  nientions  one  ot  100 
Boonda  (JUvpuv),  Viiruvius*  one  of  120  ;  Suidas,* 
He^chios,  and  £piphaniU8*  of  125 ;  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassas*  one  of  Itt  asses,  and  Hesychias 
Ih'cc  of  165,  \0^,  and  1125  pounds  respectively. 

Vhere  talents  are  mentioned  in  the  classical  wri- 
ten  vrithoot  any  epectfication  of  the  standard,  we 
n  ist  generally  understand  the  Attic 

TA'LIO,  from  talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
it  ts  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or  pen 
alty  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  misclut  I 
which  the  guilty  (lerson  has  done  to  the  body  of  an- 
other. A  provision  as  to  talk)  oocorred  in  the 
Twelve  Tables :  "  Si  numhrvm  rupit  m  cum  eo  pacit 
(alio  etto."*  This  passage  does  not  state  what  talio 
is.  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Pnscian,'*  says  :  "  Si  quis 
HW^nun  rtipit  aut  ot  fregU,  talione  proximut  cogna- 
tua  ulciscatur."  The  law  of  talio  was  probably  en- 
forced by  the  individual  or  his  friends  :  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  penalty  was  mflicted  under  a  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  justice.  It  aeems  likely  that  it 
bore  aoooe  analogy  to  the  pemiisaion  to  kill  an  adul- 
terer and  adultress  in  certain  cases,  which  the  Julia 
lex  confirmed  ;  and  if  so,  the  law  would  define  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  injured  i)erson  or  his 
oognati  migbt  take  this  talio.  The  punishment  of 
death  for  death  was  talio;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
the  cognati  could  inflict  death  for  death.  Talio, 
as  a  puniahiiitnt,  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  : 
"  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  :  as 
be  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him  again."" 

•TALPA,  the  Mole.    {Vii.  Abpalax.) 

TALUS  {uaTpiiya}.o(),  a  Huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  have  oflen  been 
found  in  Gredi  and  Koman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
imitated  in  ivoiy,  bronze,  glass,  snd  agate.  Those 
of  the  antelope  {SopKudeioi)  were  sought  as  objects 
-jf  elegance  and  curiosity  ."  They  were  used  to  play 


1  with  from  the  earliest  times,  principally  by  wociob 
I  and  ehildren.'  oecasionally  by  old  men.*  A  pain^ 

'  ing  by  Alexander  of  Athens,  found  at  Kesina,  repre- 
sents two  women  occupied  with  this  game.  One 
of  them,  having  thrown  the  bones  upward  into  the 
air,  has  caught  three  of  them  on  the  baok  of  hei 
band.*  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  compare 
the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux.*) 

Polygnotus  executed  a  similar  work  at  Delphi 
representing  the  two  daughters  of  Pandaros  thus 
employed  (irai^aac  iaipe/ttAoff*).  But  a  muek 
more  edeDrated  production  was  the  gronp  of  two 
naked  boys,  executed  in  bronze  by  Polycletus,  and 
called  the  AtlragaltzonUa*    A  fractured  marble 

CP  of  the  same  kind,  preserved  in  the  British 
eum,  exhibits  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  act  of 
biting  the  arm  of  his  playfellow,  so  as  to  present  a 
lively  illustration  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  the 
fatal  quarrel  of  Pairoclus.'  To  play  at  this  game 
was  sometfanea  eaUed  icevTtt?.tdiieiv,  because  live 
bones  or  other  objeeta  of  a  similar  kind  were  em^ 
ployed,*  and  this  nnmher  is  retained  among  our- 
selves 

\\'hile  the  tali  were  without  artificial  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
less  than  in  modern  times,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 

as  shown  in  the  weiKlrnt,  luit  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 

of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  were  marked 
w  ith  different  values,  the  game  became  one  of 

chance.  (Vid.  Ai.ea,  Tessera.)  The  tWO  ends 
wen  h  l\  blank,  because  the  bone  could  not  rest 
ui>on  either  of  them,  on  account  of  its  curvature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  were  maiked  with  the 
niimbera  1,  3,  4,  6,  1  and  8  being  on  two  oppositf 
sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite  sides. 
The  Grcf  k  and  J^tin  names  of  the  numbers  were 
as  follows  :*  I.  Movuf,  et^,  kvuv,  Xtof  Ion.  O'lvii : 
Unto,  Vutturiiu,  earn*,"  3.  Tpttif  :  Temio;  4.  Te* 
r/Kif  :  Quaiernio  ;  fi.  'E^uf,  l^irtjc,  K^of  :  Senio. 

As  the  bone  is  broader  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  uprii,'ht  or  prone  (Apf^dj 
t,  TTpi]v^t  reettu  aut  pronut),  according  as  it  rested 
on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  aide." 

Two  persons  plriypH  tonether  at  this  game,  uaiog 
four  bones,  whieli  ihey  threw  up  into  the  air,  Or 
emptied  out  of  a  dieeixix  {nd  I'iutii.li's),  and  (»b- 
serving  the  numbers  on  the  uppermost  sides.  I1ie 
nnmbm  on  the  four  aidea  of  tm  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  diflTerent  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  (  }atit  roltorios  (juatuor'*). 
But  the  value  of  a  throw  (  /io>.(j. ,  janus)  was  not  in 
ail  cases  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up. 
The  Mgheat  hfi  Trine  was  that  called  Venma,  or  joe- 
hiji  Vrnrrrux,''*  in  which  the  numbers  cast  up  were 
all  different,"  the  sum  of  them  being  only  fourteen. 
It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king  of  the 
foast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans'*  {nd.  Sym- 
posiom),  and  henoe  it  waa  also  calM  BaaUkua.* 
Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  particular 
names,  taken  from  goUs,  illustrious  men  and  women, 
and  heroes.  Tlius  the  throw  consisting  of  two  aces 
and  two  trays,  making  eight,  which  number,  like 
the  j  actus  Venerena,  could  be  obtained  only  once, 
was  denominated  Stcsirhorus.  When  the  object 
w  as  sunply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 
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mm  called  irAa  j'^IMo.^  Betan  ftnmm  threw 
the  tali,  he  often  tnTok  :d  either  a  god  or  hit  mi»> 

iraw.*  Thesr:  boiK>8,  marked  and  thrown  m  abovt 
dcscribedi  were  aliiu  used  in  divination  * 

In  the  Greek  mythology,  Cupid  and  Ganymede 
were  enpposed  to  play  together  at  huckle-bones  on 
lloont  Olympus;*  and  they  are  thus  represented 
in  some  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.* 

TAML\S  {ra/iicA.  This  was  a  name  given  to 
any  person  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispen- 
sing of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description 
oonfided  to  him,  as  a  steward,  butler,  housekeeper, 
Btorehousekecper,  or  trcasurt  r :  and  the  word  is 
apflied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  ways,  liut 
the  n^HCM  who  will  fall  under  our  notice  in  thi« 
article  are  certain  officers  intrusted  with  important 
duties  by  the  Athenian  eovenuient,  and  more  es- 
pecially thtt  treaminis  of  the  tempiea  and  tiie  ww- 
enue. 

In  ancient  times,  every  temple  of  any  importance 

had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
and  ornaiuents,  and  a  treasury  where  such  property 
was  kept.  Lands  were  attached  to  tlic  temple, 
from  which  rents  accrued ;  £nes  were  made  payable 
to  the  god ;  trophies  and  other  TaluaUes  were  dedi- 
cated to  hull  by  the  public ;  and  various  sacred  of- 
ferings were  made  by  individuals.  There  was  a 
TOftla^  Itpuy  XPrn^"^'^^  '  wlio,  together  Witli  tTiarurai 

and  icfwirouMf  had  the  custody  and  management  of 
these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  aU  the  tem]des  at 

Athens  was  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  in 
which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians 
(ni  upioTfia  To/.f uf),  besides  iiiugnihcent  statues, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.*  To  the  soddesa 
large  fines  were  speeially  appropriated  by  the  law, 
or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  tlic  assembly  ; 
and,  bciiides  this,  she  received  a  tenth  of  all  the  hues 
mat  went  to  tiie  state,  a  tenth  of  all  coiitiscations 
and  prizes  taken  in  war.  Her  treaaurera  were  call- 
ed Ttutioi  4to6,  or  fOv  riff  -^eoO,  or  rofuat  Upuv 
\j)-^uuruv  r/;f  ■dtoi-,  and  sometimes  simply  rautat.'' 
'i  hey  appear  to  have  existed  Iroiu  au  early  period. 
Uerodolus*  relates  that  the  roftiat  tov  iepov,  with  a 
few  other  men,  awaited  the  attack  of  Xerjwa  upon 
the  Acropolis,  and  perished  fat  its  defeoee.  They 
were  ten  in  number,  chosen  annually  by  lot  from 
the  class  of  Pentacosioiiiediiimi,  and  allerward, 
when  the  distinction  of  classes  had  ceased  to  exist, 
Inm  among  the  wealthiest  of  Athenian  oitiaeos.* 
The  tressnrers  of  the  other  gods  were  chosen  in 
Uke  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90tli  (Jlympiad, 
were  all  united  into  one  board,  while  those  of  Pallas 
remained  distinct.'*  Their  treasury,  however,  was 
transferred  to  the  same  ptaoe  as  that  of  Minerva, 
vis.,  to  the  Opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
were  kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  {data  xf^r/fiaTo, 
as  contradistinguished  from  UfM),  under  the  care 
of  thetreasiinrsof  Fallas."  AU  the  funds  of  the 
state  were  considered  as  being  in  a  manner  conse- 
crated to  Pallas ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple reserved  to  themselves  the  right  ol  making  use 
of  the  sacred  moneys,  as  well  as  the  other  property 
of  the  temples,  if  the  safetv  of  the  state  ahould  re- 
quire it.'*  Paymenta  made  to  the  temples  were 
received  Sjy  the  treasurers  in  the  i)rcst:nce  of  some 
members  ol  the  senate,  just  as  public  moneys  were 
hjT  the  apodectas ;  and  then  the  treasurers  became 
amponsibia  for  their  safe  custody.  As  to  fines, 


1.  (Pollux,  Oaom.,  \u.,  206  ;  ix.,  95,  110,  117  j—S.  (PUuU, 
C»pt..  I.,  1,  5.— Cure.,  n..  3.  T:-79.)-3,  (Sueton.,  Tib.,  14.)— 4. 
(Aiwll.  Kbuil.,  III.,  113-126.  —  PlittaM.  Jan.,  Imag.,  8.)  —  5. 
( WiBckelmuw,  Mun.  lueii.,  cap.  «•.  —  Levazow,  in  BAitiger^ 
AMlth.  p,  17&-I97.)  —  «.  iltoiwHilin  e.  TiiMet«  741.)  —  7. 
(OwMim.,  c  Aadrat.,  01ft.)  —  8.  (viii.,  M,  SB.) — t.  fHupocr. 
•ad  WnL,  B.  V.  1Vm(w.}  -10.  iOmmmOIh  c  Tmnor^  74t.)— 11. 
UriMfh.,  Flat.,  nt«  •  M.  (r.:aeiyd.,  Il,  U.i 


Epibolb,  Psactobbs,  and  on  the  whi4e  of  this  sril 

ject,  Biickh,  Staaiah.  der  Athen,  i.,  \7%-:  n. 

The  treasurer  of  the  revenue,  rafiiac  or  hrifu^ 
Ttj^  n'/g  KOiVTf  npoooiov,  was  a  more  important  pe^ 
sonagc  than  those  tost  mentioned.  His  was  wt  t 
mere  keeper  of  moneys  like  them,  nor  a  mere  i»- 
ceiver  like  the  apodectn,  but  a  general  paymasm^ 
who  received  throujjli  the  apodccta"  all  luosiy 
which  was  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purjjoses  of  tbt 
administration  (except  the  property-taxes»  whiek 
were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tribute  from 
the  allies,  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the  heDewK 
tamia%  and  afterward  to  other  {ii'rsons  hcreaftrr 
mentioned),  aiul  then  distributed  U  in  sach  manner 
as  he  was  required  to  do  liy  tiie  tow;  the  surplsB 
(if  any)  he  paid  into  the  war-office  or  the  tbeorie 
fund.  As  this  person  knew  all  the  channels  ni 
which  the  public  money  had  to  flow ,  and  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  expenditure,  be 
was  competent  to  give  adviee  to  the  peopto  ipsa 
financial  measures,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  rev- 
enue, introduce  economy,  and  prevent  abuses ;  he 
is  sometimes  called  rau<af  r;/f  dioiKT/aeui,  or  u  f-ri 

rvf  iiouaiatuft  aod  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
minialer  of  insaee.  To  Urn  Aristoplhanes  refers  m 

Equil.,  947.  He  was  elected  by  ^  fiprirov/a,  and  held 
his  office  for  four  years,  but  was  capable  of  bein( 
re-elected.  A  law,  however,  was  passed  durinf 
the  adminiatration  of  Lycurgua,  lurohibitiog  re-ekc- 
tion;  so  that  Lycurgos,  who  to  reported  to  havs 
continued  in  office  for  twelve  years,  must  have  held 
It  for  the  last  eight  years  under  fictitious  names. 
The  power  of  this  officer  was  liy  no  means  fne 
from  control,  inasmuch  aa  any  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  propose  Ibwnoial  measnres,  or  tnstitals 
criminal  proceedings  for  malversation  or  waste  of 
the  public  funds  ;  and  there  was  an  avrtypaffwf  t% 
6iotK^aect{  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  hia 
superior.  Anciently  there  were  persons  odtol 
TTopiarat,  who  appear  to  Ixava  assisted  tbe  ra/mm  to 
some  part  of  their  duties.'    {Vtd  Pokistai.) 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  rev- 
enue was  sometunes  paid  directly  to  the  variotta 
persons  hi  the  employ  of  the  govera 
times  duroogh  suboidinate  pay  ollieeB. 
functionaries  had  their  own  paymasters,  who 
dependant  on  the  ra/iiaf  ti,^  jt^kjkjcmJov,  roceii 
their  funds  firom  him,  and  then  distributing  tltem  ii 
tlieir  respective  department?  Such  were  the  rpc^ 
poirmoi,  rcixoKOioi,  ddoimol,  rafporoioi,  hnfuk^rm 
veupiuv,  who  received  thruugli  their  own  rofuat 
such  sums  as  they  required  Irom  time  to  time  kx 
the  prosecution  m  tfaeor  works.  The  payment  of 
the  judicial  fees  was  made  by  the  cotoopais  (ainte* 
xpcrat),  which,  and  the  providing  for  the  mosto  to 
the  Prytaneum,  were  the  only  dum  s  th  it  remaiD)>d 
to  them  after  the  establishment  of  the  ap<>dect«  by 
Clisthenes.*  The  rofuai  of  the  sacred  vessels,  r|c 
llapaXav  and  laXofuviac,  acted  not  only  mm 
treasurers,  but  as  trierarchs;  the  expenses  (aiiMMM> 
ing  for  the  two  ships  together  to  about  sixteen  tal- 
ents) being  provided  by  the  slate.  'l*hey  were 
elected  byx^iporvi'ta.*  Other  trierarchs  had  then 
own  private  rayifet  for  the  keeping  of  i 
better  despatch  of  business.* 

The  duties  of  the  lA/.T/vora^iai  are  spc>k( 
a  separate  article.   ( Vtd.  UsLLsiiOTAJitiB.) 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (mdspsadsaUy  of  the 
tribute)  was  provided  from  two  sources ;  first,  the 
property-tax  {vid.  Eisphora),  and,  secondly,  the  sar- 
phis  of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  civil  administration, 
r&  ir^Mwm  AP#»^  ^  ttrnK^ottif.  Of  the  ta 
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r,ion}/o(  who  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
over  the  war  department,  one  was  called  azfiaTiiyof 
k  htl  Tic  itoiK^atuf,  to  whom  the  management  of 
dnwar  fimd  was  intrusted.  He  had  under  him  a 
treasurer  called  rofiiac  rwv  arpariuTiituv,  who  gave 
Mt  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed  all  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  service.  Demosthenes, 
perhaps  on  account  of  some  abuses  which  had 
■pning  up,  recommended  that  the  general  should 
have  nothing  to  do  wiih  the  military  Amd,  but  that 
(his  should  be  placed  under  the  care  ef  special 
officers,  TOfiiai  Koi  dqftoaioi,  who  should  bij  account- 
able for  its  proper  application :  rov  ftiv  ruv  XPW^ 
ni»  Uyov  rropA  toptov  XofMofetv,  rdv  U  rdvljpywv 
irofxi  roi-  rrparijyov  ^  The  passage  jost  Cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mrnthfn'*"*  the  words  <>  Irri  r7;f  tUoiKr/acuf  refer  to 
ft  Of^arvyir  ao  designated,  and  not  to  the  riyuac  r^c 


So  much  of  the  suipbtt  lerenue  as  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  iHirposea  of  "war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  theoric  fund, 
of  which,  after  the  archonahip  of  Eoclides,  special 
managers  were  created.  (Vtd.  Thbomoa.) 

I.astiv,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  inft^>'  rofiiai,  and  those  of  the  tnhes,  <^v7.ijv 
'OfUtUj  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respective  oomraunitiea,  and  performed  duties 
analogous  to  thoae  of  the  atate  treaaorers.  The 
deini,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  coTumon  lands, 
which  were  usually  let  to  farm.  Tlie  rents  of  these 
fiMmed  tke  principal  part  of  their  revenue.  *i}?.a/>- 
ZM,  d^yMMW,  and  other  local  functionaries,  were 
appointedfhr  Tftrious  purpoeea ;  hirt  with  respect 
to  their  internal  economy  we  have  but  aeanty  in- 
Ibrmation.* 

•TANUS  (Tov«c).  a  sort  of  bastard  Emerald,  con- 
sisting of  crystal  tinged  by  art  admixture  of  metal- 
lic panicles    In  the  old  edirioaa  of  Theophrastus 

(D:  Lapul ,  c  15),  we  have  a  small  lacuna  after  ruv 
U  at  lilt,  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  at  the  end 
ef  this  tne  form  avuv,  the  end  of  the  word  that  is 
wanting.  This  lacuna  Tumebua  fiUa  up  by  append- 
ing a  capital  T  to  uvuv,  and  thoa  fhrming  Ta»A», 
whence  we  get  our  term  ravo^.  Others,  however, 
read  hoKTptavuv,  tilling  up  the  lacuna  vvaii  ba.i7/j(, 
and  this  latter  is  the  more  received  reading.* 

*TAOS  (rotfc)*  the  Peacock,  or  /'a?©  crufiUiw, 
L.   ( Vid.  Pavo.) 

TAPES  or  T.APE'TE*  {rd-T}r,  rd-jrcr.  or  6um(, 
Urn.  6aiti6im),  a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times  char- 
acteristic of  Oriental  rather  than  of  European  hab- 
its.'  We  find  that  the  Astatiea,  inehidhig  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asi- 
atic origin,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  car|>ets, 
Mm^^jmA  them  on  festivals  and  other  public  oc- 
casions, and  gave  them  as  presents  to  their  friends.* 
They  were  nevertheleaa  iiaed  hy  the  Oreeka  aa 
early  as  the  age  of  Homer,'  and  by  some  of  the 
later  Roman  emperors  ihey  were  given  as  presents 
to  the  combatants  at  the  Circensian  games.'*  The 
ptaeea  most  renowned  for  the  manofactore  were 
Bahylon"  {vid.  BAsnoinctm),  Tyre  and  Sidon,*" 
Sardes,*'  Miletus,'*  Alcxandrea,'*  Carthage,'*  and 
Corinth."  In  reference  to  the  texture,  these  articles 

'  TcDe  Chewoo^  Wl^t.  (De  Co«wi.,M8, ««.)—». 
■m  AlU.  Jor.  P«bL  Or»  SM,  n.  7.-flackh.  id.,  193.  -  Me.er, 
A«r?IW>..I<».)-4-  |fcM»Bii.D«  Cofnit..37l-378.-Id..  Ant. 
Jar.  P^l.  Gr.,  ttl,  S04.]  —  5.  (Thcopbr  ,  D«  Upid  .  c.  45.  — 
Adams.  Appand.,  ■.  v.)— «.  (Non.  Marcell.,  p.  W»,  «1.  Mcrrcn.) 
Z.7.  (AtheiTiii.,  P-  48.  -*■>-«•  <Xen-.  Anab..  vi.,  3.  0  18,  27.)- 
f.  (IL.  iTi.,  SSI :  m  M5.-Od..  iv,m>;  u,..  337.)-10. 

fffidon,  ApoU.,  C«n»i..  mi:..  427.)  —  II.  (Arrian.  Ktped.  AJri., 
»\. ,  y.  43ti,  ,  <i.  Blttnc— Sidon.  ApoU..  Epiil.,  n.,  13.)-  12.  (Ileli- 
od  ,  V  ,  p.  258.  cd.  (.■..fumeliii.)— 13.  (Athen.,  ii.,p.48,t.;  vi  ,  p. 
tas  «  •  III  ,  p  5M.  f  .-N"n  Murrell.,  p.  MS.)— M.  (An»toph.. 
lUa..  MS-t— IS.  (Pimat.,  i'leod.,  i.,  S,  U.)  — IS.  (Alhan.,  i.,  p. 
m  «■>— 17.  (Athm.,i.tP»*'»A) 


weie  diatingniabed  intotboae  whfofa  were  iight  am 

thin,  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly  made  at  Saides.  an*, 
called  V'^riin'idff,'  and  those  in  which  the  nap 
(/uiAAdf)  was  more  abundant,  and  which  were  .soft 
and  woolly  (o^^Uw,*  iMkoMov  tpioio*).  Tlie  thicket 
and  more  expensiTe  kinds  (fia'A^uroi)  rcsemhied 
our  haize  or  drups^et,  or  even  our  .soil  and  warn 
blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  viz  .  those  which 
had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  {hip'\ua?.Xiu)t  and 
those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called  au4lnmi,* 
amphitapa,*  OT  afi^iruirrfre^*  and  also  aft$ifiaX^i,  at 
amphimaUa  ''  Inste.id  of  being  always  used,  like 
blankets,  m  single  pieces  as  they  cami)  from  the 
kmn  (ri<i  Pallium),  carpets  were  often  sewed  to- 
gether.* They  were  firaqoently  of  aptendidooloiUB, 
being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes*  or  with  the 
murex  [n/.ovf)\ rh; ,  d?unop^vpoi),  and  having  figures, 
especially  hunting-pieces,  woven  into  them.**  These 
fine  specimens  of  tapentry  were  spread  upon  thrones 
or  chairs,  and  upon  benches,  coucbea,  or  aofaa  at 
entertainments."  more  especially  at  ^e  napthils  of 
persons  of  dihtiiietion  Catullus"  rejiresentH  one 
to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  atory  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon,'*  and  for  the  dothing  of 
horses  '*  The  tapestry  used  to  decorate  the  hier 
and  catafai.iuc  at  the  AfoTiiEottis  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror was  interwoven  with  gold.'*  The  Orientals, 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  spread  car> 
pets  both  over  their  floors  and  apon  the  gromid.*' 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  explain- 
ed, the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  de- 
nominations arising  from  the  mode  of  using  them 
either  to  the  ThlCl.nmm  {trielimaria  BeJnflomea^^y 
or  in  the  Cvbioulom  {etibieuldria  ^o/yrRi/a'*),  and  es- 
pecially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading 
them  out  {textUe  ttragulum     stratum     rrstiM  straff- 
tiU^  arpu^ai     arpu/iara").  The  Greek  term  pe- 
rufroflM,  which  was  transferred  into  the  Latin,** 
had  a  special  sii,Miification.  meaning  pro'iabiy  a eOT- 
erlet  made  so  large  as  to  hang  round  the  sidea  of 
the  bed  or  couch. 
TA'PHOI  (To^t).  iVid.Fvttv»,p.457.) 
•TARANDCT8  (rtfp«4of),  the  Reindeer,  or  Cw- 
vus  Tarandua,  L    Such,  at  least,  is  the  general 
opinion  of  naturalists.   Schneider,  howerer,  refers 
it  to  the  Elk,  or  Ccrvus  alces,  L.** 
TARENTI'Nl  LUDI.   (Vtd.  Low  Sjbcolabss.) 
TARRH08  (TufS^).   ( Vid.  Sairs,  p.  893.) 
TAURII  LUDI.   {Vid  Lmi  S/iooLAaas.) 
•TAURUS  (raOpof).    (Vtd.  Bison.) 
TAXI.\RCHI  {Tc^tapxoi)  were  military  otficers 
at  Athena,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  strategi. 
(Fuf.  Stbatboos.)  They  were  ten  in  number  like 
the  strategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  in 
the  same  way,  namely,  by  xetpoTovia  "  In  war  each 
commanded  the  infantry  of  his  own  ti  ilx     and  they 


were  fireauently  called'  to  aasist  the  strategi  with 
their  adTiee  at  the  wareomen.*  In  peace  thcyas- 


1.  (Athtn  ,  vi.,p.  255.e.;  xii..  p.  514.  e.—DioR.  t.,7«.) 
-2.  (Horn.,  11.,  XTi.,  224.)-S.  (Horn.,  Od.,  W.,  124.>-4.  (Alhjm., 

Mtreell.,  P.  ft40.-LuciL,  SU.,  i.,  p.  188,  wL  Bip.)-«.  t^Ta* 
in  Horn..  11..  ix..  $00.)-7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  wu.,  «U.  73.)-* 
(Plmnl.,  Such.,  ii., «,  M.)        (Hor.,  Srt,,  il.,  6. 10S-»0B.)  -10 

,x..  9aC^  n..  130. -V,,,.,  Mn., 
Met.,  Jiii.,  «S8.-Cic.,  Toic,      «I.)-1S  (Argon., 
11.  (Horn.,  n..  r..  ia«.-An«5..  riii.,  I.  2.-Theocr   xt  125.- 
Arirtoph..  Plut..  54O.-V.r5.,  ^n..  ii..  325. 35S.)-  4.  U^n-7>;-. 
«77.)-15.  (H<T«hiui.  IT.,  2,  p.  82,  ni.  Detker.)-  10.  (jEichjrL, 
ARam..  87»-ti36  — Athen.,  it.,  131.  i. ;  xu.,  5H.  c  )—  '•  iXi!^ 
H  N.,  Tii>..4S.«.74.)-18.  (Mmrt..xiT.,150.)-l».  (Clc,  TmS. 
»..21.)-20.  (C.  Nepoi.  Airet..  viii.,  2.)— 21.  (Lit.,  xxm.,  7.— 
Hor.  Sit,  11.  3,  I18.)-22.  (Plut..  Lycnnf.,  p.  86,  wLStepfc.— 
Athcn..  .v..  p.  142,  «.)-23.  (Id.,      P- l>-»«:.<^'^  fi 
•ft .  1.  c.-I^laut..  Slich.,  it.,  S,  44.-Cifc,  PhiL .  5^ 
(iBhaa.  N.  A.,  li.,  IS.-Fhil.,  Caniu. M.-Plin.,  H.  N..  *i'»-j»J 
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tbe  ^tegi  in  tevying  and  Mdistiiig  soldiers, 
18  Stated  under  Stsatkoos,  and  seem  to  have  also 
.issisted  the  latter  in  ilic  discharge  of  many  of  their 
other  dutie.s. 

The  taxiarchs  were  so  called  from  tbanr  eoai> 
manding  rafc<r,  whioh  were  the  priiieipBl  diviaioas 
of  the  hoplitca  in  the  Allien ian  army.  Each  trihe 
>vA^)  formed  a  rdfif,  whence  we  find  fv>.j]  used  as 
synonymous  with  rd^i^.^  As  there  were  ten  tribes, 
liiore  were,  oooaequently,  io  a  oomptete  Athenian 
uniy,  ten  r&Snt,  but  the  number  of  men  woald,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  ru^if  was  the 
name  of  a  much  smaller  dimion  of  troops.  The 
AojfOf  among  Ihe  Athenians  was  a  subdivision  of 
the  rt^if,  and  the  htxayoi  were  probably  ap|)ointed 
by  the  taxiarchs  * 

TA\IS(r«i^tf).  (Kid  Taharchi.) 
•TAXIJS  {juhi(\  the  Yew-tree,  or  Tazus  baceala, 
U  The  Tknw  reoeivee  from  ViigU  the  epithet  of 
moeen»,  or  **  hnrtfal."  because  the  berries  of  this 
trt  0  |)ass  for  poisonous  TIip  same  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
still  fonns  an  article  of  popular  Iwlief.  It  has  even 
been  regarded  as  damferous  to  sleep  for  some  hours 
noder  the  shade  ofthis  tree.  A  modern  writer,  how- 
ever (M.  Pcrcv),  has  set  liimself  in  oppo.'iitioii  to 
this  very  prevalent  opinion,  and  niaintams  that  the 
berries  of  the  yew  are  innoeuous,  and  merely  poe- 
aew  a  slight  purgative  property,  which  ini^t  be 
oselUly  employed  in  medicine.  Tlie  yew  is  indi- 
genous to  the  Ntirth.  In  .Munhrrri  countries,  there- 
fore. It  seeks  a  ntounlamuus  and  cold  region.  Hence 
t  flourishes  in  Ck>rsica.  The  wood  might  be  tamed 
to  a  variety  of  useful  porpuees  :  the  Ituraeans  of  an- 
tiquity, dwelling  in  Cffile-Syria,  made  bows  of  it. 
Its  sombre  foliage  and  general  appearance  have 
caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the  modems  as  a  fune- 
real tree.* 

TITGULA  (niptt/iof,  dim.  Kepofiif*),  a  roofing-tile. 
Hoonng>ti1ea  were  originally  made,  like  bricks,  of 
baked  clay  (>^c  irrr;/f)  13yzcs»  nf  Naxos  first  in- 
troduced tiles  of  marble  about  the  year  690  B.C.* 
Besides  the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tiles  could  be  (nade  of  a  much  lar- 
ger sise  tlian  those  of  day.  Consequently,  when 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great- 
est temples,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympta,* 
the  Parthenon  at  Athena,  and  the  Serapeium  at  Pn- 
teoli,  their  dimensions  were  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  other  perta  of  the  building ,  and  the  effect  of 
the  parallel  rows  of  joint  tiles  descending  from  the 
ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  terminated  by  ornamental 
frontons,  with  which  the  lionaMieads  (emnitm  bum- 
utt;'  ;j^oAi/»ot*)  over  the  cornice  altcrnaletl,  was  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful.  How  highly  this  in- 
vention wa.s  pri/.ed  by  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
attempt  of  the  iiomao  censor  Q.  Fttlvine  Flacens  to 
despoil  the  temple  of  the  Laeiniaa  Jane  of  some  of 
da  marble  tiles  {IcfrtUa  marmorect),  in  order  to  adorn 
another  temple  which  he  had  vowed  to  erect  in 
Rome  •  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tike  made 
of  bronse  and  gift." 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  nozxlc  underneath 
Hie  i.pjK  r  border,  which  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing them  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  afterward 
nmed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side,  as  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  the 
ee<-tion  of  four  of  the  tdes  remaining  at  Pompeii. 

1.  (Ly..  IB  A«wrm»..  p.  4*8,  901.)-S.  (SchOoisitii.  Ant  Jur. 
P«bl.  Or.,  p.  ass.  Ac.i-3.  jTheophr.,  H.     lii- 4.-F««.  Flor. 

v.,  10,  ♦».)  — 6.  H«u,..  I.  c  )  —  7  (V  trav..  iii..  A. 

ffWVp^'"  (L.../xli,^-^vAlli,4i  It 

«• »— JO.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  >uiu.,  a,  ■.  184  ••t  •  » 
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lu  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile 
overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  came  nexi 

helow  it,  its  two  sides  were  made  to  nu.^t 
downward.    See  the  next  woo<lcui.  represi  uiiog  a 
tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the  joint-ules  ai« 
removed,  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides,   ft  was  evidently  oece»>- 
sary  to  cover  the  lines  of  junction  beiwet  n  the 
rows  of  liat  tiles,  and  this  was  done  by  ilie  use 
seraicylindrical  tiles  called  tmbrun.    The  above 
woodcut  sbowa  the  section  of  three  imbrices  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  their  position  rebtivd; 
to  the  flat  tiles.    This  is  also  shown  in  the  oexi 
woodcut.   The  roof  also,  by  the  exact  adaptatma 


of  the  broad  tcff^ulte  and  the  narrow  rj  ihrnug 
out  its  whole  extent,  became  like  one  solid  aai 
compact  framework.'  The  rows  of  joini-tilea  divi- 
ded the  roof  into  an  equal  manber  of  channels,  dova 
which  the  water  descended  iMO  the  gutter  (cu^/ui, 
to  be  discharged  through  openings  made  m  the  Ijodk'* 
heads,  the  position  and  appearance  cf  which  are 
shown  in  the  woodcuts.  The  vowa  of  flat  tilet 
terminated  in  a  varionsly  ornamented  frtmi.  w  h»ch 
rose  immediately  above  the  ccrnice,  and  of  wh  i.-h 


1-he 


specimens  are  shown  in  the  first  woodcut, 
first  and  fourth  patterns  are  drawn  ficos  tOe*  .^r-.^. 
at  Pompeii,  and  the  two  internal  from  tiles  pre- 
served in  the  British  Moseam,  and  brought  thither 
from  .\tlieris.  The  lions'-liead.s  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  are  perforated.  (  ViJ  AsTkKixA,  CoLOHll>.  |h. 
289  )  The  frontons,  which  were  ranged  akmg  the 
cornice  at  the  termination  of  the  rows  of  joinv 
tiles,  were  either  painted  or  sculptured  so  as  to  rep- 
resent leaves,  apluslria  (nd  Apli  stke).  ur  uias&a. 
The  first  woodcut  sliows  three  examples  of  such 
frontons,  which  belong  to  the  Eight  celtoetioii  in  the 
British  Muasom.  Tlwj  are  drawn  on  a  much  lar- 
ger seale  ^n  the  other  objects  in  the  same  woud- 
cut  The  invention  of  these  ^meef^  evBaiiicnto  ii 
ascnbed  to  Dibotades  of  Cormlh.* 

Other  highly  curious  details  upon  the 
of  Greek  temples  may  be  seen  in  tlie  ~ 
liquilies  of  Alttca,  I>ond..  1817. 

Tlie  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  , 
round  a  temple  was  also  to  be  found  within  a 
which  was  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  eki.  m» 
Hence  any  person  who  descended  Aon  the  mat 


1.  (Zn.,  Mmi„  in.,  1, «  7.).t.  (Km^  B. N  ,i 
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«ito  tbe  ipen  oourt  or  iropluTium  or  a  house  (mW. 
Hoosi,  p  M6,  S19)  was  saM  to  pass  "thniugh  the 

ik'8"  i,ptr  .eguloM  ;'  6it\  tuv  Ktpufxuv*). 

Plmy  mentions  i  kind  or  tiling  under  tbe  name 
so  called  probaUy  becaoae  the  tiles 

«rere  semicircular-  at  their  lower  edge,  and  over- 
lapped one  anoth>  like  tbe  feathers  in  tbe  train  of 
I  peacock 

reiCHaPOIuS  {Teixoi:ot6i).   Among  tbe  »a- 
liiMie  perMins  to  whom  was  intnisied  the  manage- 
VMIt  uf  public  works  at  Athens  {imoTarat  drifioeiuv 
ffyot )  were  tho8/>.  whose  business  it  was  to  build 
*n(l  krt'p  in  rrpaii  the  public  walls.    It  is  nee  J  less 
o  observe  how  important  to  the  city  of  Athens 
irere  her  walls  and  fortMeatiom,  more  especiany 
Jm  long  walls,  which  connected  the  >ipp<»r  city  with 
.ne  Pineus,  which  gave  it  the  advaiiiagt  s  of  an  isl- 
am!.   These  were  maintained  at  con.siderable  ex- 
pense.   The  rcij^oiroioi  appear  to  have  been  elected 
x'V°^'>v''^  OM  from  each  tribe,  and  piobably  for 
a  year.    They  were  considered  to  hold  a  magiste- 
rial office  (a/jf?),  and  in  that  capacity  had  an  riytfio- 
via  iiKoarripiov.    iEschines  calls  thcni  i-tcritrai 
Tov  fuyiartni  ruv  kfvuv.   Funds  were  put  at  their 
diapoaal,  tut  which  thegr  had  their  treaanrer  (ra/i/ar), 
dependant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  reventie.  They 
were  liable  to  render  an  account  [tx'dvvj])  of  their 
management  of  these  fuiid^,  and  also  of  their  gen- 
eral conduct,  like  other  tnagiatratea.  Tbe  office  of 
myMm^  haa  been  fnveated  with  peevliar  intemt 
in  modern  times  on  .iccnunt  of  its  having  been  held 
by  Deiuosihf  nes,  and  its  having  given  occasion  to 
the  famous  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
that  Demostbenea  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
erawn  before  he  had  fendered  hia  aeeount  aoeord- 
ing  to  law.    .\s  to  the  nature  of  the  ofTire.  and  the 
laws  thereto  relating,  we  may  probably  rely  upon 
Iho  account  given  by  .■Eschines.* 

TELA  (iffn;).  a  Loom-  Although  weaving  waa 
among  the  Oroeka  and  Romana  a  diatinet  trade,  ear- 
ricd  cm  hy  a  separate  class  of  persons  {i«pavrai,  Icz- 
icTc*  and  tcztncci,  linieones),  who  more  particularly 
aopplied  the  inhi^iunts  of  the  towns  with  the  pro- 
doetioM  of  their  akdl*  (vid.  Pai>uoii.  p.  718X  yet 
efery  eonsiderahle  doroeatie  estiMMiment,  eape- 
cially  in  the  country,  contained  a  loom,*  together 
with  the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working 
ef  wool  {lantjictum,  roAoato,  rokaimipifW),  {Vii. 
OuMmw )  Theae  Qocopatimia  wen  tSL  aupposed 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva, 
specially  denominated  'Eoyavi7,  who  was  a!\vay.s  re- 
garded in  this  character  as  the  friend  and  patroness 
of  industry,  sobriety,  and  female  decorum.* 

When  the  farm  or  tbe  palace  waa  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it,  called  the 
(hist(*nfs*)in teilnnum,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose." 
The  work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  fe- 
male atavea  (quasillana,  al  ipt^t"),  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  mialreaa  of  the  bouse,  who 
herself  also,  together  with  her  daughters,  took  part 
in  the  labour,  both  by  instructiiia;  btjjininTs,  and  by 
finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  parts.'* 
But,  although  weaving  was  empfa^^  in  providing 
the  ordinary  artidea  of  clothing  among  tbe  Greeks 
and  Romans  from  the  earliest  times,  yet,  as  an  in- 
vent v(  and  decorative  art,  suhscrvimt  to  lu.xury 
and  relineracnt,  it  was  almost  entirely  Oriental. 
Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Phoenicia.  Phrygia,  and 
Lydia,  are  all  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  skill  and 

I.  (T«r..  Eun.,  in.,  S.  40.— Comimra  G«Iliu«,  x.,  IS.)— 3  (St 
Luke.  ».,  ltf.)-3.  (If.  N  ,  iiiTi.,a2.  *.  44.)— «.  (iEKh..c.  Cie:, 
M-ST,  eJ.  St«ph.— IKW-kh.  St»auh.  iler  Alh*n..  i  ,  183.  JI8.)— 5. 
fOttt-,  De  Re  Kntt.,  !».)—•.  (Id.  ib..  10,  M  j— T  (Heiiod.  Op. 
Ct  Dim,  779.— Vim.,  Oeorr-.  i.,«M.»4.-OnJ.  Fart.,c.  701.)— 
$.  (Iwv.  ia  TiitNBcl^«»<»*>)-4*  (Vano,  Da  Re  Rom.,  i.,  S.)— 
Ml  tCSe..  ▼•rr..  II..  iv..  M.)— 11.  (TiMocr.,  xv.,  60.— Ham.,  Od.. 
' . IM-Mn :  n, .  US,  sd.. MO  1-11.  (Vitnv.,  ffi.,7,  p  IM, sd. 
"  '  Mder.— Srmm.,  Bsiil.,  vL,  4b,) 
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magnincencf  djppIa.Kd  in  the  mancftctoro  of  scarla. 

shawls.  caii>tts.  and  ta|X'stry.    (Vid.  BjtBVt-oKicuM, 

ChLAMV<<.  I'aI.I.H  M.  I'k.PI  UM,  TaI-F.8.) 

Among  tbe  peculiahtiea  of  Egyptian  manneiik 
Herodotoa*  nnitiomi  thet  weaviiig  waa  in  that 

country  the  employment  of  the  male  sex  This 
custom  still  continues  among  some  Arab  and  negro 
tribes  '  riirougliout  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
weaving  was  in  the  earlieat  agea  tbe  taak  ol  worn 
en  only.  The  matron,  aaaiBted  by  her  daugutera. 
wove  clothinj:  for  the  husband  and  the  sons/*  Tliis 
domestic  custom  gives  occasion,  in  the  workt  of  the 
epic  and  tragic  poets,  to  some  very  interMtmg  dl* 
noAmeiu  and  expreaaiooa  of  afibction  between  near 
relativee.  IndelBd,  the  reoogiiitiott,  or  avayvuptaif, 
as  Aristotle  calls  it,*  often  depends  on  this  eircuin 
stance.  'ITius  Creusa  proves  herself  to  be  the 
mother  of  Ion*  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl 
which  ahe  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  which 
she  had  wrapped  her  infiint  aon.  Iphigenia  recog- 
nises her  brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion.*  and 
Electra  recognises  lum  on  another,'  by  the  ligured 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  USef  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Beaidea  the  ahawla  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opuIeBt 
templea  for  the  porpooe  of  fumiahing  a  regular  8up> 
ply.  Thua  the  aixteen  women,  who  llred  together 
in  a  hiiildimr  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia,  wove 
a  new  shawl  every  live  years  to  be  displayed  at  the 
games  which  were  then  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Hera,  and  to  he  preaenred  in  her  temple.*  {Vid. 
H8a.SA.)  A  eimnar  ooDege  at  Sparta  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  weaving  a  tunic  every  year  for 
the  sitting  statue  of  the  Amyclean  Ajwllo,  which 
was  thirty  cubits  high.*  At  Athens  the  company 
of  viigina  called  ipyaaHptu  oi  ipymw^  aud  ^^fi- 
pot,  who  were  partly  of  Aautle  extnction,  wove 
the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  the  Panathcnaic 
procession,  and  which  represented  the  battle  bo* 
tween  the  gods  and  the  giants  '*  ( Vtd.  AaaBiracK 
BiA,  PAifATHBRAA,  p.  71^.)  A  aimilar  occupation 
waa  aaaigned  to  young  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Argos."  In  the  fourth  eentur>-,  the  ta-k  ofu  f  av- 
mg  began  to  be  transferred  in  Europe  Ironi  women 
to  the  other  aez,  a  change  which  St.  Chry.sostom 
deplores  as  a  sign  of  pravaiUng  aloth  and  effemina- 
cy."  Vegetius,'*  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
mentious  Htitconeit,  or  the  manufacturers  of  liner 
cloth,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ineligible 
as  soldiers. 

Everything  woven  oODsiete  of  two  eaeential  parte, 
the  warp  ana  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  »timen  and 

subttgmrn,  tubtemen,  or  /rci/na,'*  in  (Ircrk  nrrjuuv  and 
KpoKfi.^*  Instead  oi  k^okj)  I'iato'*  sometimes  usea 
iifv^f),  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  he  noentione 
one  of  tbe  meet  important  diflerences  between 
tbe  warp  and  the  woof:  vii.,  that  the  threads  of 
tbe  former  arc  stnui;.'  and  firm,  in  consetjuence  of 
being  more  twisted  lu  spioaiiig,  while  those  of  the 
latter  arc  comparatively  aoll  and  yielding.  Thia 
is,  in  fact,  the  difference  which  in  the  modem  ailk 
manufhcture  distinguishes  orgmtnu  from  /ram,  and 

1.  (li.,  35.  — Compare  Alhrn.,  ii  ,  ii.48,  4.)— 2.  (Wrlited,  Tl»» 
j.,  p.  123.  — Prirh«r<l,  Ur«?aiThri,  li.,  p.  00,  3<l  cdilKiD.)— ft 
(Colum.,  De  Re  Ru»t..  in  .  Pnrf  — Plin..  H.  N..  vin.,  48,  ».  74.- 
Hrn.J..  n.,  |0».)-4.  (D*  An  .  Puet..  6,»  IS  .  14,  4  21  .)-5.  (Eunp 
Ion.  1416,  1417.)  — fl  (Id.  Iph.,  in  T»ur.,  814-*I7.)-7.  (.tnh  , 
Chorpb,285.)-^.  (P«u..,v.,  IS,  »S-4:  »i..M,  ♦«  )-«.  (l'«u«  , 
111.,  1«,*8;  1».«8.)— 10.  (Eunp.,  Jlec.  4«I-4W.— Vinf.,  Ciiu, 
3I-U.)-11.  (Earip.,  l|>h.iBTMW-tlS-tlft.>— 12.  (Orat.,  H, 
«a(.  lii.,  p.  470,  ed.  S4Tille.)  —  II  rDt  lU  Mil.,  i.,  7.)  - 14.  (Vi- 
trav.,  z.,  Iw— Ovid,  Met..  •».,  W7.— PJin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  »4, ».  M.- 
Pan., Sat.  «i^7a.>-».  (Plato,  PiJit-,  p.  SU7. 301,  SOt.  ed.  Bak 
Ut-r-JKOtM,  B.  A^is.,  17.— Ftot..  Oi  Ia.at  Uii> ,  p.  e7l.)-U 
(Las.,  v.,  Pb  M,  ad.  Bahkar.) 
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in  tUe  cotton  irianuActnre  twitt  ftt>m  toeft.  Anotii- 
er  iianie  for  the  woof  or  tram  was  ftoiuvn.* 

llie  warp  was  calicd  stamen  in  Latin  (from  ttareX 
on  account  of  iis  erect  posture  in  the  loom.'  llie 
oorretponding  Greek  term  ar^fujv,  and  likewise 
lar6ci  have  evidently  the  same  derivation.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  very  first  operation  in  weaving 
was  to  set  up  the  Joom,  larbv  anjaaoBai  :*  and  the 
veb  or  cloth,  before  it  was  cut  down,  or  "  descend- 
ed*' from  the  loom  {Koriia  ioru*),  was  called 
'  tulit  pendens,"  or  "  pendula  tela,"*  because  it  hung 
froir  the  transverse  beam  or  Jugum.  These  par- 
ticulars arc  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of 
Circe's  loom,  which  is  contained  in  the  very  an- 
cient illuminated  MS.  of  Virgil's  ^neid  preserved 
at  Rome  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (See  the  annex- 
ed woodcut,  and  comftare  Virgil,*  apud  majorct 
tmitt  Itaebmt.)  Akbongh  the  apright  loom  hen 


«xlubited  was  in  common  nse*  and  employed  fur 
dl  ordinary  purposes,  the  practice,  now  generally 
adopted,  of  placing  the  warp  in  a  horlaontal  posi- 
tion WH.S  orca.sionaUy  resorted  to  in  ancient  times ; 
for  the  upright  loom  {tttm*  tela,  iotoc  opOio^),  the 
management  of  which  required  the  female  to  stand 
and  move  abcHit,  ia  oppeaed  to  another  kind  at 
which  she  sat.* 

We  observe  in  the  preccdint^  woodcut,  about 
I  he  middle  of  the  apparatus,  a  transverse  rod  pass- 
es through  the  warp.  A  straight  cane  was  well 
adapted  to  be  ao  uaed,  and  ita  appUoatkm  ia  clearly 
expressed  bj  Orid  hi  the  words  **9Umm  teeemit 
aruiido"*  In  plain  weaving  it  was  inserted  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  warn  so  as  to  divide  Iheiu 
into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one  side  of  the 
rod  alternating  with  those  on  the  other  aide  through- 
oat  the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp.  The  two  np- 
riglit  !)'Mms  supportinii  the  jui,MiMi,  or  transverse 
beam  Iroiii  which  the  warp  depends,  were  called 
Ke?.e<ji-Tti'>  and  fortetpdsr,  literaQy,  -*the  legs  of  the 
loom."" 

While  the  improvements  in  machinery  have  to  a 

great  extent  superseded  the  w.^o  of  the  upright 
loom  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  remains  almost 
ID  its  primitive  state  in  Ic^nd.  The  following 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engrsTing  of  the  Ice- 
landic loom  in  Olaf  Olafsen's  Economic  Tour  in  that 
island,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen,  A.D. 
1780.  We  observe  underneath  the  jugum  a  roller 
(dynof**),  which  is  turned  by  a  handle,  and  on  which 
the  wd>  is  wound  as  the  work  advances.  The 
threads  of  the  warp,  besides  being  separated  by  a 
transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided  into  thirty  or 
forty  parcels,  to  each  of  which  a  stone  is  suspend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  warp  in  apeipen- 
dic  liar  position,  and  allowing  the  neneaaaiy  play 
to  the  strokes  of  the  spatha,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  side  of  the  I'loiii  The  mystical  ode  written 
about  the  eleventh  centuiy  of  our  era,  with  which 
Gray  has  made  us  (hmOiar  in  his  translation,  and 


which  describes  the  loom  of  "  the  Fatal  Sistars.* 
represents  warriors'  scolb  as  supplying  the  |dac( 
of  these  round  stones  {pondera^)  Tlie  knotted  bun- 
dles of  threads  to  which  the  stones  were  attached 
often  remained  after  the  web  wai 
form  of  a  fringe.  ( Vii.  Fwbbia) 


'While  the  comparaH^ely  coarse,  strong,  and 

much  twisted  thread,  dpsiffned  for  the  warp,  was 
thus  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  the  woof  remained 
upon  the  spindle  [nd.  Fuses),  forming  a  tpeol,  bcik- 
bin,  or  pen  (m/v^,  dim.  mrvtov*).  This  was  ertbei 
conveyed  through  the  w^arp  without  any  addituMoat 
rnntrivan.'p.  as  is  slill  the  case  in  Iceland,  tr  tt 
was  made  to  revolve  in  a  shuttle  (jrofot'Xjcof,*  r». 
dnu^),  I'his  was  made  of  box  brought  from  tte 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  ami  was  pointed  at  its  ex- 
tremities, that  it  might  easily  force  its  way  throagh 
the  warp  *  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parts  of  onr 
island  for  common  domestic  purpoaea,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity.  An 
oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  suiface,  whiA 
holils  the  bobbin.  A  small  stick,  like  a  win^  e^- 


I.  (Horn.,  Bmr.,  181.— EuuaUi.  in  Ilom.,  II.,  xxm.,  763.— Ol., 
/  ,  HI.)— a.  (V»mj,  L.  L..  v.,  113.  eJ  Milller.)— 3.  (Horn..  CKI..  I 
M  — Hrmod.  Op.  tl  Dici,  77y  )  — 4.  (Thi-.xrr  .  w ..  35.)  —  5.  I 
|0»m1.  Met., !».,  3»y— EpiKt.,  1 ,  10.)-6.  {Mn..  tu.,  14.— S«nn- 
Mfis  loD.F-IIom.,Od.,K,,tM.)— 7.  (Aitemid..  iit.,  36.— Semua, 
.  fl.)— 8.  (Met..  Ti.f  M.)-0.  (T1i«acr.,  xviii.,  M.)— 10.  (EiuUth. 
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tends  through  the  length  of  this  eavi^,  wnd 
its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  tn^.   The  amall 

stick  pa.sses  throu^li  a  holUnv  cane,  which  our  nvar*- 
ufacturers  call  a  tjuill,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  woof.  This  is  drawn  through  a  round  hole  in 
the  front  of  the  abuttle,  and,  wheoefnr  the  shuttle 
is  thrown,  the  bobWn  revolTes,  and  deliTers  the 
woof  through  this  hole  The  process  of  wm  iina 
the  yam  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  bobbin  or  pc-n  wa^t 
called  iTTjrs'f -Mm*  or  dvairfv/Cnrda*.'  The  reverse 
prooesa,  by  which  it  was  ddiTered  through  the 
hole  in  fhmt  of  the  riiiitde  (see  the  Ia.<«t  woodeotX 
was  called  cKirjjvi^tadai.  Ilfjnce  thf  [;hr.is»'  »^ 
vutTai  Tavra  means  "  he  shall  disgorge  tbesa 
things."* 

All  that  ts  eflhcted  by  the  ahottle  is  ^o  c<mv^ 
ance  of  the  woof  aeroea  ^e  warp.  To  keep  ev> 
ery  thread  of  the  woof  in  its  prf)per  placA  it  is  n« 
cesaaiy  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  shoaVd  be  d& 
cussated.  Thia  was  done  hy  the  tensliea,  caBed  in 

i.  (Sen.,  Epirt.,  91.— Plin..  H.  N.,  L  c.)— t.  (Hom^  B..  mm  , 
70a.— Banp.,  Uec,  466  >— 3.  (Hcajrch  ,  •.  *.  I14n«>.)— 4.  (Im 
ml.,  v.,  ISSi.)— ft.  (Vin^Mn..  U-.  476. — OtmL  Mm..  •>  m- 
Ti.t  M.  in.— Pisli,  ill.,  Wa.)— 6.  (Tlwoar.  «tiii..W.>-t  (An» 
10<M  H.  Am  v.t  19.}— 9.  lAriiloph.,  B— .» IM    I  ifcil  ir 
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I^tin  ttcia,  ill  Greek  fiirot  («/rof»)  By  a  leash  we 
are  to  undcrsiand  a  thread,  havintr  at  one  end  a 
*00m  through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  was  pass- 
ed, tb»  otli^r  end  being  fastened  to  a  straight  rod 
called /ioelsrjiaii, and  in  OraekMw^.*  Thewarp, 
haviaff  been  divide<!  by  the  arundo,  as  already  men- 
tjoned,  into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
same  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
leapooding  set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
wtn  ftetened  at  their  other  end  to  the  aanie  wood> 
en  rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary 
to  decussate  the  warp  even  in  the  plainest  and  sini' 
}4e8t  wearing.  The  numher  of  sets  was  increased 
aeoording  to  the  comjilexitT  of  the  pattern,  which 
was  called  Hkx  or  Inte.'  Oi/urof,  rpifuro(,*  or  no- 
ivfiiTor,*  aoooiding  aa  the  naaiber  was  tim,  three, 
or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  oaUed  orditi  ulm^  also  litM  ttUt  tMtrtt  or 

Itoeenpiedtwowoaen  attfaesametime, 

of  whom  t(X)k  in  regular  succession  each  sep- 
arate thread  of  the  warp,  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
this  part  of  the  process  was  called  napofi- 
r,  itapadidvtMU^  or  wpo^opeieBat.*  The  other  worn* 
I,  as  she  received  each  thread,  passed  it  through 
the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this  art,  which  we 
call  "entering,"  was  called  m  (jn?«'k  6ia^tcrtiai.* 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  adjusted, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
tlirough  it,  it  was  then  decussated,  by  drawing  for- 
ward the  proper  rod  sf)  as  lo  carry  oiif  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which 
the  woof  was  shot  bade  again,  and  bj  the  eontiiKi- 
al  repetition  of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof 
were  interlaced.'*  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  we  ol)st  rve  two  staves,  which  are 
occasionally  used  to  fix  the  rods  in  such  a  position 
aa  is  n»vn  convenient  to  asatst  the  weaver  in  draw- 
ing her  'voof  aci"08s  her  waq)  After  the  woof  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle  through  the  warp, 
it  was  driven  sometimes  downward,  as  is  repre- 
aented  in  the  first  woodcut,  but  more  commonly 
■ptward,  8B  in  the  aeeond.**  Two  dillhrent  instru- 
neata  were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process.  The 
aimplest,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  large  w-xxlen  sword  {spaihu.  ciruffri,  dim. 
oiratfiov'*).  From  the  verb  9ira^.  to  beat  with  the 
apatha,  doth  rendeied  ekwe  and  eonqtaet  by  this 
process  was  called  airaOriTOf  .**  Tliis  instrument  is 
still  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  iu  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it,  copied  Ihnn  Olatea,  ia  giv- 
en in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  spatha  was,  however,  hi  a  great  degree  so- 
perseded  by  the  conili  {preUn,  Kepxif),  the  teeth  of 
which  were  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made,  by  a  forcible  impulse,  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  doeetogeihw.'*  Iiispn>b> 
•hie  tiiat  the  teeth  wave  eometlaaee  mode  of  metal  ;** 
and  they  were  acooinmodated  to  the  purpose  intend- 
ed by  being  curved  ( prcltnit  hiki'*),  as  is  still  the 
in  tlie  conihs  which  ava  oaed  in  the  same  man- 
by  the  Hindus.  Among  ns  the  oOoe  of  the 
oendi  is  exeonted  with  greater  eaae  and  eflhet  by 

the  reed,  lay,  or  t>atlfn 
Tbe  lyre(«id.  Lyba),  the  favourite  musical  instru- 


ment of  the  Gr*\.'k.\  was  only  known  tv.  the  Koniart 
as  a  foreign  invention  Hence  lliey  appear  to  have 
dcscritK-d  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with  the 


L  (Bam  ,  n.,  niii.,  TSI.)— «.  (Arirtoph.,  Thank,  Ml.)— 9. 
fUm^  tit.,  14*.)— 4.  (Crat.  Jon.,  Fn«.,  p.  lOt,  ad.  Rsvlul.)— 
e.  (Per.,  Mar.  Eryth.,  p.  104.  170,  173,  ed  blanr«nli.)-A.  (Plin., 
II  N  .  II  ,94,  ».  W.)  — 7.  (Vinf  ,  Cconr  ,  i  ,  aw -Tibull ,  i.,  6, 
79  '  — S.  'Schol.  in  Arivtoph.,  A».,  4. — .Sni^Uf .  Uftyh.,  t.  ».) — 
J.  iScho..  in  Horn.,  <>.|..»u.,  107.) — 10.  (I'lui.,  vii.,mp.  conv.,  p 
»tf3,  mi.  R«i«k«.— Horn  ,  11.,  Miii  .  7fiO-7ti3  i  —  11 .  lUnl  ,  Ony  , 
aix..  S3.— Ilemd..  li  .  3.'  )— 13.  (Rninck,  Ami.,  i.,  2-«  — Plato, 
Lytii  .  p.  118.— .E»ch  .l1io«>ph,2afl  )— 13  rAtl.rn  ,  m.,  p.  553, 
(OtiiI,  Fiut,.  111.,  —  .M<-l  ,  Ti  .  ^s  —  J  ;  V  ,  u.,  2rt.— 
%'iru..  ..En  ,  Til.,  14. — 11. im.,  ll.,xiii.,448. — Anslupb.,  Ave*,)^. 

'Eurip.,  loa.  M».  700,  1418,  l4M.H>lfth  (Hooh,  Od.,  61.)- 
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I  with  which  they  were  femiliar.  The  teims  ^^gwa 
I  and  stewtM  wen  tiaiisAtied  by  an  ohvioos  roseai 

hlanre  from  the  latter  to  the  fonner  object  ,  and, 
although  they  adopted  into  their  own  language  the 
Greek  word  plectrumj*  they  used  the  Latin  PscTBa 
to  denote  the  aame  thing,  not  beeattM  the  iaatni 
meat  used  in  striking  the  lyre  was  at  all  like  a  eomt 
in  shape  and  appearance,  but  he<-ause  it  was  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  inserted  between  the  stamina 
of  the  lyre,  as  the  eooih  was  oeiikeen  the  atamiaa 
of  the  loom.* 

After  enoMrating  those  parts  of  the  loom  whidi 
were  necessary  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing its  varieties,  snd  more  eapeeiaBy  of  addtng 
to  its  value  by  making  it  either  wanner  and  softer* 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  cheeked  pattern  {$eutuli»  tbvidfre'),  or  to 
weave  what  we  should  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  ttte 
threads  of  the  warp  were  arranged  alternatelj  bladr 
and  white,  or  of  different  colours  in  a  certain  series, 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibited. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  (/>aW<jr<V  ,*  fir- 
gala  sagula*)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  the 
colour  of  the  woof.  Of  this  kind  of  doth  the  Ro- 
man trahea*  was  an  example  Checked  and  striped 
goods  were,  no  doultl.  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
j  by  combining  the  natural  varieties  of  wool,  white, 
bttdi,  brown,  dee.  (Vid.  Paludv,  p.  718.)  The 
woof  also  was  the  medium  through  which  almost 
'  every  other  diversity  of  appearance  and  quality  was 
j  efTectcd.  The  warp.  a.-.  laeniKined  above,  was  gen 
erally  more  twisted,  and  consequently  stronger  and 
j  firmer  thsn  the  woof;  and  with  a  view  to  the  same 
'  ohjiH-t,  difTerent  kinds  of  wool  were  spun  for  She 
warp  and  for  the  woof  The  consequence  was,  that 
'  after  the  piece  u  as  woven,  the  fuller  drew  out  it« 
nap  by  cardmg,  so  as  ts  make  it  like  a  soft  blanket' 
(std.  FviLO,  p.  468) ;  and,  when  the  intention  was 
to  guard  against  the  cold,  the  warp  waa  dimiaiahed, 
and  the  woof  or  nap  (upo^,  xpo«cvc)made  more  abun- 
dant in  proportion  •  In  this  manner  they  made  the 
soft  ji^Aatva  or  Lmha.  (  Vid.  Paludm,  p.'  718.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  woof  of  Undy^twisled  thread 

(^rpiov)  produced  a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resem- 
bled our  bunline  (/ucerntr  ntmm  gubtcmtnum  Irnuilatf. 
pcrflahtUs*).  Where  any  kind  of  cloth  was  enriched 
by  the  admixture  of  diflbrent  materials,  the  richer 
and  more  beaatiftil  sdietanee  always  formed  pert 
of  the  woof  Thus  the  vtilin  .'mhscnca  or  tramo$e- 
nr.a  had  the  tram  of  siUc  {Vtd.  Skriccm.)  In  other 
cases  it  was  of  gold,"  of  wool  dyed  with  Tyrian  pur- 
ple'^ iTmie  subUgmint,"  fUt9  auhtegmim^'),  or  of 
heaven -wod  (vrsfi*  /ftrtm**).  Hence  the  epithets 
(^ivtKoKpoKoc,  "  having  a  purple  woof,"'*  ui  "oxp'!- 
«of,  "producing  a  flowery  woof,""  ;fpvffroT;/i7/rof, 
"made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread, "^^  d»inr- 
vor.  "made  with  good  bobbina,"**  sipstdi  muuXKoi- 
oa,  "  variegathig  with  the  comb,'***  dtc. 

But,  besides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woof,  an  endless  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
manner  of  inserting  them  into  the  «  arp.  The  terms 
bitix  snd  difuro^,  the  oriffB  of  whh^  baa  been  eat* 
plsined.  probably  denotw  what  wa  caB  dlmfty,  or 

1.  (Ovid,  Met.,  XI.,  16T-170.)— a.  (Virg..  JCn.,  vi.,  047.— Jar  , 
Ti.,  2W-W3.— Per»..  ri.,  2.)  — 3.  iPlin  ,  H.  T  ,  riii.,  48.  »  74.— 
Jut..  II.,  97.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic,  r..  30.)— 4.  (Viig.,  JRn..  Tin  ,  6«0. ! 
—0.  (M.  lit..  VII  ,  188.)— 7.  (l':.-ita,  Polit.,  p.  302.)— 8.  (Hmod. 
Op.  rt  537.  —  Procl'n,  ail  Iih-,;— 9.  (Aii.m.  Marc,  iiT.,a4 

—  10  (Virif  .  .Kn,  ill.,  4H3  .Srrv  in  l'>c.)  — 1 1.  (Ovid,  Mel.,  t:. 
STh  )-I2.  i  t  il.ull.  lY.,  I,  122  )-  13.  (V«l.  Ftaoc,  Ti.,«8.)— U 
(litJ  .  Oriif  xu.,a2.)— I.V  (rind..01.,Ti.,  3«.€»d.lMckh.— 8dni 
in  lor  i  ■  - 10.  (Ennp.,  I1)«.,4M.>—  7.  (Eunp.,Om(  .  MS.)— IS 
iEunp..  Iph.  m  Tur.,  814, 14U.)  -19.  (Id.  :b  Sift.) 
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weeled  doth,  and  the  Germans  sieUlick.   The  poets 

apply  inhx,  which  in  Ocniian  has  become  dnllxch, 
to  a  kind  uf  armour,  perhaps  chain-mail,  no  doubt 
resembling  tbe  patttTn  of  cloth  which  was  denoted 
bj  Uie  aame  term.*  In  tlie  preoedinf  totre  of  the 
leeteodie  toom, tbe  three  rods  with  tneirieaeheB  in- 
dicate the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
All  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  by  a  very  com- 
jdieated  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  {plurimi$  HenaX 
•od  were  therefore  called  pUgmita* 

The  sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  tbe 
texture  at  regular  intfTViils  were  called  flowers 
(ai.<^  dpova*)  or  lealhcrs  (  plunur).  Another  term, 
adopted  with  referein  L  to  tlie  same  machinery,  was 
i(i/uTov  or  if^rav,  denoting  velvet.  In  tbe  Middle 
Ages  it  beeame  ^ii^tnv,  and  thna  prodoeed  tbe  Ger- 
man Jfiimmrt. 

'Hie  I'aU's  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  classical 
writers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  desrnptioii 
of  "  the  Fatal  Sisters"  above  referred  to  {Dna  sa- 
nrum  lieia  ^  fatanm  tJnatricaMtor  conMrte  licia*). 

As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  ancient 
limes  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the 
preaeot  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  the  works  of  tbe 
moat  celebrated  painters,  representing  first  mytho- 
logical, and  ancrwanl  scriptural  su()jects.  In  addi 
lion  to  the  notices  of  |>articular  works  of  this  class, 
eoolain<  <1  m  the  passages  and  articles  which  have 
been  already  referred  to^  tbe  following  authors  may 
be  eonsotted  Ibr  aeeoonta  of  some  of  the  llneet 
specimens  of  weaving  :  Eurip  ,  Ion,  190-202,  1141- 
1165. — Aristot.,  Mtr.  AutcuU  ,  99. — Athen.,  xii ,  p. 
541.  —  Asteri.,  Homilm  de  Div.  tt  Laz.  —  Theod. 
*>rodrom.«  Rhoi.  et  Dot.  Anur.t  ad  fin. — Virg.,  JEn., 
SM  W;  dr.,  St-S5.— Ovid,  Met.,  Sl-IM. 
-Stat  ,  Theb  ,  vi.,  64,  640-517^.\Hson.,  Epiff..  26 
^Lainpnd.,  Htliog.,  28. — (.iaudian,  De  VI.  Cons. 
Hmor  .  561-577;  in  SiiHch  ,  11  .  330-366. 

TELAMO'NES.    ( Vtd.  AttAirrKS.) 

n'ELEPHiON  {nXiftav),  a  plant  which  Ste- 
dtoas  and  Hardouin  call  the  Orpine,  i.  e.,  Sedum 
Tetepkium.  Sprengel.  however,  although  he  inclined 
to  this  opinion  in  his  R.  H  H  ,  seems  in  his  edition 
of  Dioacorides  to  join  Sibthorp  and  others  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  CeriHtki  mraor.  The  leavea  of  this 
plant,  as  also  of  the  popnr  tad  anemoD^  were  tiaed 
by  lovers  in  a  species  of  diMnation ;  tbe  iMf,  laid 
on  tbe  thumb  and  forefinger,  beins;  smartly  struck 
with  the  right  hand,  yieraed  a  sound  from  which 
the  aentiments  of  tbe  beloved  object  were  gueaaed* 

TELETAI  (rr7.«ra<).    (Vid.  hLrmttix.) 

•TELIS  (nyXif),  the  TrigoneOa  Fmrnm  Chraeum, 

or  Frnui^rerk* 

TELO  NES  {TcXuvn^y  .Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  farmed  by  private  ix^rsons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  taak  of  collecting,  and  made 
periodical  paymenta  in  teepeet  thereof  to  tbe  state 
They  were  called  by  the  general  nrmif'  of  rrhlnm. 
while  the  farmers  of  any  particular  ta.x  were  called 
t'lKO'jTCivai,  TrrvrtiKOOTo^.oyoi,  &e  ,  as  the  case  imtiiit 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  tu  the  highest 
bidder.  Companies  olten  took  them  in  tbe  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  apxuvijc  or  Tthjvdfh 
tw.  and  was  their  representative  to  the  state. 
Sun  lies  were  required  of  the  farmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  dues.  The  office  was  frequently  under- 
taken by  resident  aliena,  dtiaena  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 

I.  (Virg..  -tn..  Ill  .  4»)7  ;  r  ,  959  ;        fi38 ;        3T3  —  Val. 
r.«c.,  in  ,  IW.)  — 2.  iPlin  ,  H.  N.,  viii..  48,  ».  74.  —  Mart  . 
150. )-3.  (Phjlmf.,  imii«.,  ii.,38.)-4.  (Uom.,  n.,«ijj.,440.)— 4. 
(Stmt..  Achill.,  i-.  MO.)— «.  (AmL,  Mat.,  si.)— 7.  tDtaMW^  >•., 
117.— Adams.  Append.,  t.v^O«Mwmn,  Lm.,  s.  ▼.}—•,  (Tlw 

*>t^  it  ,  n.^-UMMor.,  li.,        Mhh.  Appnd.,  a.  v.) 
QfW 


often  led    Tbe  Ihrmer  was  draied  with  consideni 

ble  powers  :  he  carried  with  him  his  books,  search 
ed  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  goods,  watchec 
the  harbour,  markets,  and  other  places  to  pr^vc 
smuggling,  or  unlawful  and  clandestine 
brought  a  ^9ir  or  other  legal  process  agaiiiM  1 
whom  he  suspected  of  defraud  e  tlie  revenue, 
even^cized  iheir  persons  on  ^ome  occasions,  ai  f 
took  them  before  the  magistrate.  To  ennble  h!»t. 
to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  exemfie^  Irom  mil* 
iury  service.  CoOeetors  {UXoytlt)  were  aom^ 
times  employed  by  tbe  fanners,  but  frerjuently  tha 
farmer  and  the  collector  were  the  same  person  ' 

The  ta.xrs  w(>re  let  by  the  commissioners,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Uie  senate.  ( VU.  Potar.*!.} 
The  paymenta  («aro6oA<u  rtXav^)  were  made  by 
the  farmer  on  stated  prytaneiaa  in  tbe  senate>lioaBe. 
There  was  usually  one  payment  made  in  advance. 
-^iof.arafto'kii,  and  orif  nr  more  afterward,  (-all»-<! 
rr^<(aru£Av/iu.  Upon  any  default  of  payment,  tbe 
farmer  became  urifio^  if  a  citiien,  and  be  waa  taa* 
ble  to  be  impriaonM  at  the  diaoettoa  of  the  cooit. 
upon  an  information  laid  against  him.  If  tbe  debt 
was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia,  it  was  doubled  ;  and  if  not  then  paid,  his  prup- 
erty  became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  proceedings 
to  confiscation  migbt  be  taken  forthwith.  Upoa 
this  subject  tbe  reader  shonld  conaolt  the  speerk 
of  I>Tnosthenes  against  Timocrate.s  * 

TELOS  (raof).  The  taxes  lmp(>^ed  Uy  the 
Athenians,  and  collected  at  home,  were  either  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
regnlar  or  permanent  source  of  inooroe ;  th0  bMer 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emnfoi* 
cy.   The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  moet'y  upaR 

property,  and  upon  citrz-enn  tndnttlly  in  the  «iidpc 
uf  toll  or  customs,  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poO-taXi  called  furoimov,  for  the  liberty  of  ml* 
ding  at  Athens  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
{VU.  Mktoikoi.)  As  to  the  customs  and  harboor 
dues,  .see  Pkntkcostk  .\n  excise  was  paid  on  oil 
sales  in  the  market,  ciUled  kKuvia,  though  we  know 
not  what  the  amount  was  ;*  and  a  duty  was  im- 
posed on  aliena  for  pormiaaion  to  aeU  their  gooda 
there.*  Slave-Kiwnera  paid  a  dnty  of  three  obola 
for  every  slave  they  kept,  and  slaves  who  hn? 
been  emancipated  paid  the  same.*  This  was  a 
very  productive  tax  before  tbe  fortification  of  Dp^ 


Tlie  justice  fees  {rr^ivTavtia,  TTapuaTuai(,  Jcc.)  wen 
a  lucrative  ta.v  m  tune  of  peace.* 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  tbe  property-tax, 
and  the  compulsory  oenrioes  called  Xnraipyim. 
Some  of  these  last  were  regular,  and  recurred  an- 
nually ;  the  most  important,  the  Tpijjpapxta,  was  a 
war  si  rvice,  and  performed  as  occasion  required. 
As  these  services  were  all  perloniied.  wboUy  ok 
partly,  at  the  expenae  of  the  individual,  thef 
be  regarded  as  a  apeeiea  of  tax.  <KmL 
LKiTovaeiA,  TinaAaomA.) 

The  tribute  (oopoi)  paid  by  the  allied  stat*  s  to 
the  AllR'tuans  loniied,  in  the  tiourishjng  periud  of 
the  Republic,  a  regular  and  most  important  sooioe 
of  revenue.*  In  Ulymp.  91,  S,  the  Athenians  a«h> 
stituted  fbrtbetrRmtea  doty  of  five  per  cent  {tltt»' 
n'l)  on  all  commodities  exported  or  imported  by  the 
subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this  means  a 
larger  income  than  by  direct  taxation  '•  This  waa 
terminated  by  the  issue  of  the  Peloponnesun  '.^ar 

1.  iBfickh,  Staauh.  dcr  Alheti..  i.,  SW  )-2.  Vui.  Hu«r*.L  :.. 
362,  drc— Schflmann.  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr  ,  31:.;  —  3  dlaqorr 
1.  «.  'K«uWa.)— 4.  (BOcUi,  Su»t«li.,4tc,  39A.  Ml  i-i.  itutkk 


lb..  3M,  U6.)-«.  CZra*.  Dt  VMMif „  It.,  9i.^J.  tlL  tSS.h-^ 
(Th<3crd..fi.,Mv-.BBrkh.»„l0a^*c)-t  (BlalM..«0 1-> 
IO.(Tb«:H.»ni.,«   BBelh,  ib.,  »I|L) 
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Aough  the  triliute  was  aAcrward  revised  on  more 
eq^table  principles,  under  the  name  of  omraitt.^ 

A  duty  o  ten  per  cent,  (inartt)  on  roerdumdiM 
passing  inb  and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  was  estab- 
lished lor  a  lime  by  Alcibiades  and  other  Athenian 
generate,  who  fo'tified  Chrysopolis,  near  Chalce- 
4oQ,  and  built  a  atation  for  the  ooUection  o/  the 
duty  called  AeKomrr^piav.  ThiC  oeemred  in  01. 91. 
Tt  was  lost  after  the  battle  of  ^gos  Potamos,  after- 
ward revived  by  Thrasybulus,  and  probably  ceased 
It  the  battle  of  Antalcidas.*  This  may  be  regard- 
ed aa  an  isolated  caae.  In  general,  wbere  dccarot 
are  nentioned  amon^  the  Greeks,  they  denote  the 
tithes  of  land,  such  as  the  Persian  satraps  collect- 
ed from  conquered  countries,  or  such  as  tyrants 
exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of  land  held 
ander  them  aa  lord  of  the  whole  country.  For  in- 
stance, Piststratus  took  a  tMie  of  this  Idnd,  which 
was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth.  The  state 
of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands ;  other 
tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service  of 
die  gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  individo- 
ala,  or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow,  such 
•a  that  recorded  by  HorcKiotiia  ' 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands,  fines 
and  confiscations.  The  public  demesne  lands, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  buDd- 
ings,  were  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  indiviil- 
oals.  The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven 
on  stone,  'i'he  rent  was  payable  by  prytaneiaa. 
If  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a 
citizen,  became  urt^oc,  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
•equencf  s  as  any  other  state  debtor.*  Aa  tO  gnes 
and  confiscations,  sec  timxiia.* 

These  Tarious  sources  of  revenae  produced,  ao- 
cording  to  Aristoirfianes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
tb3usand  talents  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  enuiire.*  See  the  onlralations  of 
Bbckh.* 

Tr%e7i>  signUleB  '*to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect," 

and  hence  '*to  settle  an  account,"  and  generally 
"  to  pay."  Thus  rrAof  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty  The  words 
are  connected  with  zahUn  in  German,  and  the  old 
senae  of  te/e  in  English,  and  the  modern  word  toU.* 
Though  TfXof  may  sijjnify  any  payment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  tax  or  duty,  it  la  more  commonly  used  of 
the  ordinary  taxes,  as  customs,  6cc.  Tt/.of,  rcAftV, 
ia  used  with  reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the 
sense  of  being  rated  in  «  certain  propartim,  or,  whidh 
is  the  same  thing,  belonging  to  a  particular  class 
of  rate-payers.  Thus  inrndda,  or  inTTixdv  Te?.rh\ 
or  rlr  (TTaJa  Tt'/.eiv,  means  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  knights ;  and  the  same  expression  is  used  met- 
qihorieally.  without  any  fannwdiate  lefbrenee  to  the 

payment  of  a  tax.  Thus  Wf  dvSpa^  reXeti/  is  to  be 
classed  au.ong  adults.  So  i(  tioiurovr  TeXirtv* 
'laoT^Aeta  signifies  the  right  of  bemg  taxed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges,  the  same 
as  the  eitftens :  a  risht  aometimee  givnted  to  resi- 
dent  al  r>ns  ( I'jrf  Metoikoi  )  '.Vr('?,f<a  signifies 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and  ser- 
vices ;  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the  Atheni- 
ans. As  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  speech 
•f  Demosthenes  a^ninst  Leptines,  Witii  the  oom« 
tnentaries  of  Wolf  As  to  the  farming  of  the  taxes, 
6e€  Tklones.  For  an  epitome  of  the  whole  sub- 
iect,  see  Schiimann.'* 
T£A1£N0S  (r^Kvor).   {Vid.  Aeaa  Slimes, 

TEMP.  (rid.Cea»es,  p.a8l.)  

L  <iMh.  I.,  4Sl.|.-t.  (Zm„  HcIL,  i.,  1, « tl ;  hr..  It «  fl7.) 
(tii..  l«.-BSrfch,  lb..  390.  SSa.>-4  m.      IMM  (U. 
401  493.) -«.  (Vc.p.,0fl0.)-7  (Id., M8.)  — 8.iAiMM  sS 
Tniic.,  I..  5e.)-9.  (Hemd  ,  ri.,  106.— VSi.  Btfekh.  Ab,  ii.,M,} 
-10.  (AaL  Jar.  Pnbl.  Gr..  314,  Ac) 


TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  iireek  n)» 
cvof,  from  T^ivu,  to  cut  off,  for  templum,  accordim 
to  ServiuB,*  was  any  place  which  was  eireumser:' 

bed  and  separated  by  the  augurs  from  the  rest  oi 
the  land  by  a  certain  solemn  formula.  Tl«  tech- 
nical terms  for  this  act  of  the  augurs  are  Itberart 
and  efari,  and  hence  a  temphim  itaelf  ia  a  loeu$  tik- 
erahu  et  efatue.  A  place  thus  set  apart  and  hidDow. 
ed  by  the  augurs  was  always  intended  to  serve  re- 
ligious purjM)ses,  but  chiefly  tor  taking  the  auguria 
("  Ttmfktm  locus  augurti  aut  ausptcn  eausa  yuiteS" 
dam  etme^ie  verbit  fautue"*).  When  Varro'  says 
that  a  locos  eflhtns  was  slways  outside  the  city,  we 
mu.st  remember  that  this  only  means  nut.sjilc  the 
ponicenum,  fur  the  wiiole  space  included  within  the 
pomcerium  was  itself  a  templum,  t.  e.,  a  ptaion  in 
which  anspieea  could  be  taken  {vid  Fonatanm;, 
but  when  tney  were  to  be  taken  m  any  place  out* 
side  the  pomcerium,  it  was  always  necessary  for 
such  a  place  to  be  first  circumscribed  and  sanctified 
by  the  angur  (hberare  et  effari).  The  plaoe  in  the 
heavens  within  which  the  observations  were  to  be 
made  waa  likewise  eiBed  templum,  as  it  was  mark- 
ed out  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  of 
the  augur.  When  the  augur  bad  defined  the  tem- 
plum within  which  he  intended  to  malte  his  obser- 
vations, he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  [labemaeulum  capere\ 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  called  templum,  or,  more 
accurately,  templum  minus.  To  this  minus  tem- 
plum we  must  refer  what  Servius*  and  i-'estus* 
state,  that  a  templum  was  enclosed  with  planks, 
curtains,  die.,  attaiohed  to  posta  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  that  it  had  only  one  door  (eiHus).  The  place 
chosen  for  a  templum  was  generally  an  eminence, 
and  in  the  city  it  was  the  arx,  where  the  fixing  of  n 
tent  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  neceeniy,  be* 
cause  here  a  place  called  augoraculum  waa  onee 
for  all  consecrated  for  this  purpose.* 

Besuii  s  this  aniiig  of  the  word  templum  in  the 
language  of  the  augurs,  it  also  bad  that  of  a  temple 
in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case  too,  how- 
ever,  the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a  temple 
was  built  was  always  a  locus  liberatus  et  cffatus 
by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  templum  or  a/ani/m;'  the 
consecration  was  completed  by  the  pontitis,  and 
not  until  inauguration  and  consecratim  had  taken 
place  could  sacra  be  performed  or  meetings  of  the 
senate  be  held  in  it."  It  was  necessary,  then,  for  a 
temple  tu  be  saiiclidned  by  the  gods,  wim^c  will 
was  ascertained  by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecra- 
ted or  dedicated  by  the  will  of  man  (pontilis). 
Where  the  sanction  of  the  gods  had  not  been  ob- 
tained, and  where  the  mere  act  of  man  had  conse- 
crated a  place  to  the  gods,  such  a  place  was  only  a 
tacntmf  sacrariumt  or  tauUum.  {Vid.  S4CBarium, 
SAOBLbOM.)  Tnno*  jnsdy  eonaiden  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  augurs  as  essential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecration  by  the  pontiffs  took  place  also 
in  other  siuictuaries  which  were  not  templa,  but 
mere  «acra  or  mdet  eacree.  Thus  the  sanctuaiy  ol 
Veeta  waa  not  a  templum,  but  an  akiee  aaera,  and 
the  various  curis  (Hostilia.  Pompeia,  Julia)  requi- 
red to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  before  senalua 
consulta  could  be  made  in  them.  In  what  manner 
a  templum  differed  firom  a  detubrum  ui  more  difficult 
to  deeide,  and  neither  the  aneient  nor  modem  wri- 
ters agree  in  their  definitions.  Some  ancients  be- 
lieved that  delubrum  was  originally  the  name  given 
to  a  place  before  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
which  contained  a  font  or  a  veasel  with  water,  by 
which  persons,  beftre  entering  the  temple,  pc^fonn' 


1 .  (ad  JEu.,  I.,  440.>— 8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  L»t.,  ti..  p.  81,  Bip.J 
-  3.  (D«  Liag.  utn  Vn  P>>  0A»  Bip.}— 4.  (ad  Mm.,  it.,  300.)—$ 
(a.  T.  MiMintMBpls.)'— d.  (Pasl  Diae.,  t.  v.  Aacmacnlaa.— C«a 
Mfa  LiT.,  i.,  18;  ir.,  18.— Cic.  Da  Oft,  In.,  16.)— 7.  tLiv^  X. 
37.— VaiTO,  Da  Liag.  Lat.,  r.,  AS,  Bqk)— 8.  fSm.  ad  Ma^  L 
«46i)-e.  laa.  OtlL,  sir.,  7. «  7.) 
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ed  a  f  rabol  c  purification  o'.iiers  state  that  delu- 
brum  jii  (t  iginally  the  name  for  a  wooden  repre- 
scntatk>c  of  a  god  ((oavov),  which  derived  its  name 
from  lit>nim  (Uia  bark  of  a  tree),  which  was  taken 
oir(ieKlrire)  before  the  tree  wtt  worked  into  an 
image  of  ihe  god,  and  that  hence  delubrum  was  np- 
riied  to  tlic  place  where  this  image  was  erected.* 
Hartung*  «Ierives  the  word  delubruni  from  liber  (an- 
aiently  iuitr)t  and  thinks  that  it  orimial^  meant  a 
ioc»  lihoiutii«,  or  a  place  separateo  by  the  augur 
Irom  tlic  profane  land,  in  which  an  image  of  a  god 
might  be  erected,  and  sacred  rites  be  performed. 
A  delubrum  would  therefore  be  a  sanctuary,  whose 
chief  charaoteiistic  was  its  being  separated  from 
the  invfiine  land.  But  nothing'  eertafai  can  be  safd 
ontheschjpct.* 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  n  brief  account  of  the  ancient  temples,  their 
pme^  and  their  ministers,  both  in  Qn«B»  and 
Rome.  We  mnst,  howp^er,  refer  our  readers  for 

a  detailed  description  of  the  architectural  structure 
of  ancient  tempk^b  tu  other  works,  such  as  Stieglitz, 
Ard^utlogie  der  Baukunst,  and  othera,  especially  as 
the  structure  of  the  tempies  Taried  according  to<the 
diTinities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  other 
eiremnsta  tiers. 

Temple*  in  Greece. — Temples  api>ear  to  have  ex- 
Hled  m  Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
were  separated  from  the  profane  land  around  them 
(roTOC  fii6riXo^  or  rii  ii^CrjXa),  becanseeVWy  OHO  was 
allowed  to  \v;ilk  in  the  latter.'  Tl«8  separation 
was  in  early  Umes  indicated  by  very  simple  means, 
sod)  aa  a  atrlng  or  a  rope.*  subaequently,  howev- 
er, thqr  were  surrounded  by  more  efficient  fenoea, 
or  eren  by  a  wall  (tp*of,  T:cfn6oXo('').  The  iriude 
space  enclosed  in  such  a  TrtpiCoXo^  was  called  ri- 
tmoc,  or  sometimes  lipdv,*  and  contained,  besides 
the  temple  itself,  othw  aaeied  buildings,  and  sacred 
ground  planted  with  groves,  &c.  Within  the  pre- 
eincts  of  the  sacred  enclosure  no  dead  were  gener- 
ally allowed  to  be  buried,  thougli  there  were  some 
rxceptions  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  instances  of 
parens  being  buried  ui,  or  at  least  near,  certain 
temples.  I'be  religious  laws  of  the  island  of  Delos 
did  not  allon  any  corpses  to  be  buried  within  the 
whole  extent  ol  liic  island  and  when  this  law  had 
been  violated,  a  part  of  the  island  was  first  purified 
by  Pisistratus,  and  subse^nentfy  tiie  whole  island 
by  tlie  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  itself  was  called  ve6c,  and  at  its  en- 
trance foiil.s  {-rpippavrr'/pia)  were  generally  placed, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselTes."'  In 
the  earliest  tiroes  the  Greek  temples  were  either 
partly  or  wholly  made  of  wood,"  and  the  simplest 
of  all  appear  to  have  been  the  at/Koi,  which  were 
probably  nothing  but  hoUow  trees,  in  which  the  im- 
age of  a  god  or  a  hero  was  placed  as  in  n  nkshe,'* 
for  a  temple  was  originally  not  intended  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  worshippers,  ijut  simply  as  a  habitation 
for  the  deity.  The  act  of  constx-ration,  by  which  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  was  calleid  Idpvaic. 
The  diaraetOT  of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark 
and  my8.*?rioiis,  for  they  liad  no  windows,  and  they 
received  light  only  through  the  door,  which  was 
rery  large,  or  firom  lamps  burning  in  them.  Vitru- 
Tius^'  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  templea  was 


flMl«r  OB  VmiL  w.  V.  DalimnuM.) — t.  (Fm*^  •.  v.  IMnbram.  — 
IbMttr.  Sab.  »p.  Senr.  mi  JBn.,  li.,  9S5.)— 3.  (Di«  R«l.  d.  RAm., 

t.,  p.  U3,  &c.) — 4.  ( Compare  MMrob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  (Schot. 
>d  Sorh  ,  (Ed.  Col.,  10.)— «.  (Paui..  10,  ♦  2.)— 7.  (Herod., 
ri,  IM — Pollui,  Unom  ,  i.,  10. — Paus.,  paaaim.) — 8.  (Ucrud., 
is.,  M;  -i.,  19,  with  VulcWenacr'i  nolo. —  ThucyJ.,  T.,  18.)  — 9. 
<Tilocy4,  111-,  lii-l  —  <'i,mpare  Ilenxl.,  i.,  M.I  — 10.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  I  ,  10.— Hciiil.,  i.,il.)— 11.  (Pnua.,  v.,  SO,  Mi  lA,  M  i 
viii.,  10,  «  3.)- 19.  (Ilmod..  ¥r^m.,  M,  «d.  OSMtag'.— S^oL 
•d  Soph.,  TfBcb  llfi9.;-13.  (IV.,  9.) 
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always  towards  the  west,  but  most  of  the  tcaipl^ 
still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily,  have  tbeii 
entrance  towards  the  east.  Architectmre  a  Ite 
construction  of  magaififfiem  tenwlea,  however,  madr 
great  progress  even  at  an  eaiifer  tine  than  eithe; 
painting  or  statuary,  and  long  befon^  "h*  Pr  rsiar 
wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary  graodsat 
and  beauty.  All  templea  were  built  eitim-  ia  aa  sk- 
long  or  mud  fbnn,  and  were  mostly  adorned  wm*< 
oewmns.  Those  of  an  oblong  form  had  c«rfumns  ei- 
ther in  the  front  alone  (prosiijlus).  in  the  fore  am! 
back  fronts  {ainpktprotlylui),  or  on  all  Ute  four  sides 
{yeripUru*^).  Respecting  the  original  use  ofttnss 
portMoesb  aee  Fdktioos.  The  friezes  and  metopes 
were  adorned  with  Tsrioas  sculptures,  and  no  n- 
jwnse  was  spared  in  embellishing  the  abodes  of  thr 
gods.  The  light,  which  was  formerly  let  in  at  the 
door,  was  now  frequently  let  in  from  above,  tbroagfa 
an  opening  in  the  middle  which  was  called  vToiBpor  * 
Many  of  the  great  templea  consisted  of  three  parts : 
1.  the  n-povnof  or  Tp(5(5jj^r)f,  the  vestibule  ;  2  the  eel- 
la  (vaof,  ariKof) ;  and,  3.  the  6ma6odoito(.  The  cf lis 
was  the  most  important  part,  as  it  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  temple  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained.  In  one  and  tlic  same  cel- 
la  there  wurc  s^ornetiiiu-s  the  statue.-;  nf  tu<>  or  ;riore 
divinities,  as  m  the  Erechtheutu  at  Athens  Ute  stat> 
ues  of  Poseidon,  Hephsstos,  and  Butas.  The  stat- 
ues always  faced  the  entrsnce,  which  was  in  th«> 
centre  of  the  pnistyltts.  'Ilie  place  where  the  stat- 
ue stood  was  call^  Idof,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  or  railings  (Ixpto,  kftvuan}).  Some  ton- 
pies  also  had  man  than  cme  cella,  in  which  case 
the  one  waa  generally  behind  the  other,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  In  temples 
where  oracles  wi  re  given,  or  where  the  worship 
was  connected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called 
(ifU  rtiv,  fiiyapov,  or  avuKTopov,  and  to  it  Ol^  ttiP 
priests  and  the  initiated  had  access  *  In  i^>tnt> 
cases  the  cella  was  not  accessible  to  any  huiii.;r 
being,  and  various  stories  were  related  of  the  cii- 
lamities  that  had  befallen  persons  who  had  ventured 
to  cross  the  thrsahoU.*  The  hwta$6dofUK  was  a 
building  which  was  sometimes  attached  to  the  back 
front  of  a  temple,  and  served  as  a  place  in  w  inch 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  kcjii,  and  thu: 
supplied  the  place  of  ^aeatpoi  which  were  attached 
to  some  temples.* 

Independently  of  the  immense  treasures  c<»ntain- 
ed  in  many  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  were  either 
utensils  or  ornaments,  and  of  the  tiilics  of  spoils, 
(Scc.,Hhe  property  of  temples,  from  which  th^ 
rived  a  regular  faieomei  consisted  of  landa  (rifiip^), 
either  fields,  pastures,  or  forests.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  find  that  a  (Jemos  is  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  a  particular  temple :  thus  the  IVirwM 
possessed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  'Jlteseum  :  ia 
what  their  right  consisted  hi  not  kmram ;  bM  ef 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  the  revenues  ac- 
cruing from  such  property  were  given  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  served  to  defray  the  expens^-s  for  sacrifices, 
the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  die.  For  ihM 
purpoae  all  temple-property  was  generdly  let  sot 
to  farm,  unless  it  was.  by  some  curse  which  lay  on 
It,  prevented  from  beiu^'  takt  n  iiilo  cultivation  • 
The  rent  for  such  sacn  d  domains  was,  according 
to  Demosthenes,*  received  by  the  demarch,  prote 
bly  the  demaieh  of  the  daowa  by  whieh  the  aaerad 
domain  was  occupied;  for  in  other  casea  we  find 

1.  (Vitruf.,  iii.,  l.>— S.  (VitiiiT.,1.  c.)— J.  (P»oa.,  t.,  II.  <  1. 
—4.  (PoUax,  Onom.,  i.,  9.— Paua.,  ii.,  8,  ^  1 ;  tiii.,  <S  ;  37,  «  S 
—Herod.,  riii.,  53  :  ix  ,  fl3.— Plut.,  Num.,  13.— Cw.,  BaU.  Cit 
111.,  105.)— 6.  (Pu>j»  ,  Nni  ,  53,»3:  10,«S;  3S, « S.-- S.iptL, (S4 
Vol.,  S7.)  —  6.  (CouiiMtrc  Miiller,  Arch.  d.  Kun*t.  p.  STl,  *c-  — 
StiegUtz,  Arch.  d«r  Baukunit,  ii.,  10,  <(:r.— li.^kh  ad  C<jrn.  !■ 
acript.,  p.  SM,  &c.)— 7.  (Herod.,  vii.,  13X.— l>iad  ,  xi.,  S.~Fm 
lyb.,  IT.,  33.)— 8.  (Harpocr.,  a.  t.  iiiatLfi4lWta— Cavfl** 
Ar>»jp..  U.)—9.  (in  Eubal.,  p.  1318.) 
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ItiHlthe  rrnts  were  paid  to  tho  authorities  intrusted 
with  the  adauiiuiiraiion  of  the  temple*.*  The  su- 
prame  control  over  all  pruperqrof  tonifiea  bdoofod 
to  the  popular  assembly.* 

Respecting  the  persms  fntnisted  wKb  tfa«  super- 
intcndrncr',  krcpiri^',  cleaning,  rtc  ,  of  temples,  we 
ecarcfly  posstss  any  inioruiution.  ( V'lJ.  .£ditoi 
and  Zakoboi.;  We  have  mention  of  persons  called 
aXuMxot,  1O.960VX01,  and  vco^vAomci  wlio  must 
have  been  employed  as  goarda  aod  portera.'  although 
h  is  not  certain  whether  these  fuBCtiOBS  were  nut 
performed  by  priests  who  were  occasionally  called 
by  names  derived  from  some  particular  function. 
At  O^mpia  ^dftvyrai  were  appoioted  wtio  belonged 
to  tbe  fomily  of  Phidias,  and  bad  to  keep  eleaa  the 
■totoe  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.* 

TempUji  at  Rome. — In  the  earliest  times  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome,  and 
in  many  spots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity  had 
been  established  from  time  bnmemortal,  wbUe  we 
bear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  same  di- 
vinity at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus  the 
foufid.ition  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 
Satunms,  00  the  Capitoline,  did  not  take  place  tiU 
4t6  B.C*  In  the  same  manner,  Quirinus  and  Mars 
bad  temples  built  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  had  no  temple  till  the  time  of  Ancua  Marcius, 
and  the  onr  tlx  n  built  was  certainly  very  insignifi- 
cant.* We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  places 
«f  wonhip  among  the  eariieat  Romans  were  in 
noat  caaea  aimple  altera  or  aaceUa.  Tbe  Roman 
temptea  of  later  times  were  conatmeted  in  tbe 
Greek  style.  The  rella  was  here,  as  in  Greece, 
the  inner  spacious  part  of  the  temple  which  con- 
tained the  statue  or  statues  of  the  gods,  and  an  altar 
before  each  atatoe.*  Tbo  roof  which  covered  the 
ceHa  ia  called  leatudo,  bnt  it  waa  f  n  moet  eaaea  not 
whoHj  covered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
abOTe.*  The  entrance  of  a  Ronian  tenjple  was,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  if  possilile,  always  towards 
the  west,  which  side  was  at  the  same  time  faced 
Iqrtlie  image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  oflferiog 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  allar  looked  towards  the 
east.*  If  it  was  not  practicable  to  build  a  tetn|>le 
in  such  a  position,  it  was  placed  in  such  a  niatiiH  r 
that  tbe  greater  part  of  the  city  could  be  seen  from 
H;  and  when  a  torople  waa  erected  by  the  side  of  a 
street  or  road,  it  waa  always  so  situated  that  those 
who  passed  by  could  took  into  it,  and  offer  their 
aalutatioiis  lu  the  deity. 

As  regards  tiie  property  of  temples,  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  prabablly  bitended  for 
tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  priests  alone.  (Fuf.  Saccr- 
DOB  )  The  sacra  publica  were  perfnrmrd  at  the 
ex|K-nse  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  like  manner  v  e 
must  suppose,  that  whenever  the  regular  income 
of  a  temptei  arising  from  fees  and  finea,  was  not 
aoffleient  to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  alate  sup- 
plied the  deiicieiMj,  noleaa  an  individnl  voluo* 
leered  to  do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  them,  be- 
longed to  the  ooUege  of  pontiflh.  Thooe  penono 
who  had  the  inmadiato  can  of  the  Miapleo  were 
the  .^DiTCf. 

TEM PORA'LIS  ACTIO.    ( VU.  AOTIO,  pu  18.) 

TENS.E.  iVitLTHMM.) 

•TENTHRE'DO  (nv«M»»X  «  ipooiflo  of  2W 
llrrdob  or  Saw«lly.** 

1.  (BOcUi.  Suauh.,  i.,  p.  39T,  *c. ;  ii.^.  109.)—%  (DtmoMli. 
ia  thmr.,  V.  13ft0.)— S.  (.4!»ch.,  Sappl.,  W4.>— 4.  (?•«•..▼.,  14, 
♦  5  )-5.  (I.iT  ,  ii  .  St  .— Dionyi.,  n.,  1.— Pl«.,  FnU.,  ll.>— «. 
<Uionyi  ,  11  ,  34.— Liv..  i..  33.)— 7.  (VitniT.,  IT.,  5.}— 8.  (Vmto 
mp  Svrv.  mi  .^:n  .  i.,M6.)— 9.  (Com. Isidw., ST., 4, 7.— Btgn., 
Uf  Limit.,  p.  Ii3,  rl.O(n.)— W.  (Vii.  AiMot, is..  IT.— Ad- 
•OM.  4PIWIUI.,  ».  V  t 


TEPIDA'RIUM  (V,d.  Baths,  p.  146  ) 
•TEREBIiNTH'LS  (rtpt6iv6of),  the  I'ntaua  r<f- 
ebirukui,  or  Chian  Turpentme-tree.  The  modem 
Greek  Dame  ia  aaaoptr^  According  to  Sibtborp, 
the  fmit  of  this  tree  ia  eaten,  and  an  oil  expressed 
from  it.  In  Cyprus  it  is  called  TpifiWta,  a  comip- 
tion  evidently  of  its  other  and  more  ancient  ap- 
pellation, rrpfiii'do^.  The  Cyprian  turiK-ntine 
formerly  much  esteemed,  and  employed  fur  i 
uses ;  at  preeent  the  principal  cniture  of  tbe  tnr- 
pentine  tree,  as  well  as  the  mastic,  is  in  the  island 
of  Scio,  and  the  turpentine,  when  drawn,  is  sent  to 
Constantinople.* 

«TEK£'DO  (r<pi|dwy),  an  inaeci  that  picys  on 
wood,  especially  that  apedea  which  iojnrch  the 

timbers  of  ships  at  sea,  the  Teredo  naralts.  "  The 
term  repviuv  is  a!--o  applied  by  the  Greek  wi iters 
on  veterinary  surgery,"  says  Adams,  "to  a  worm 
which  IS  formed  in  the  intestines  of  cattle.  Tb» 
word  is  also  used  by  the  medical  anthora  to  aigniQr 
tbe  caries  of  bones.'** 

TERENTI'LIA  LEX.    {Vtd.  Lrx,  p  586.) 

TER.MINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  nf  the  g«.d 
Tenninus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  Hia 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  poat  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  proiierties  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  i-rown> 
ed  the  statue  with  garlands,  and  raised  a  ruile  altar, 
on  which  they  offered  up  some  corn,  honeycombs, 
and  wine,  and  sacrificed  a  Iamb*  or  a  sucking  pig. 
Thoy  concluded  with  singing  the  praises  of  the  god.* 
The  poblte  ftetival  in  honour  of  this  god  was  cete- 
lirated  at  the  sixth  niilf'stone  on  the  rmid  towards 
I>aurenlum,*  doubtless  tx;causc  this  was  originally 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that  direction. 

Hie  festival  of  the  Terminalia  was  celebrated  «.  d. 
VH.  Xat.  iMarf.,  or  the  SSd  of  February,  on  tbe  day 
before  the  Regifugium.  The  Terminalia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Roman  year, 
whence  some  derive  Us  name.  We  know  that 
February  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  yeai, 
and  that  when  tbe  intercalary  month  Mercet  onint 
was  adde<l,  the  last  five  days  of  February  we  e  ad- 
ded to  the  intercalary  month,  making  ll»e  2kl  of 
February  the  last  day  ol  the  year.*  When  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  .\tticus,'  says,  "Accept  tuoM  iitUroM  a.  d. 
V.  TermifuUia"  (i.  c,  Feb.  19),  tie  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  *hen  in 
Cilicia,  he  did  not  know  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  insi  rt'  d  that  year,  ao  10  explained ondor 

(;.ti.E\nAR,  RoMA."«,  p-  191. 

TKRl'  NCIUS.    (Ku/  Afi.  p  110  ) 

TESSERA,  dtm.  TESSERULA  and  TESS£I« 
LA  {Kviof),  a  square  or  cube,  a  die.  a  token. 

1  he  use  of  Muall  cubes  of  ninrhlr,  earthenwarOb 
glass,  precious  .stones,  and  mother-of-pearl  fur  ma* 
king  tesselated  pavements  {favimeiUa  U»$elUta*)  ia 
noticed  under  Uousa,  RonAX,  p.  519,  and  Pawt 
INO,  p.  715. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  (r;V/  .\i,ka) 
had  the  same  lorm.  and  were  commonly  made  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  some  cloae- grained  wood,  especially 
privet  (liguaira  Uutrit  tUiiustsM*).  They  were 
nombersd  on  all  the  aix  aidea  like  the  diee  atill  io 
use  and  in  tliis  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  form 
they  dirtired  from  the  lalt,  whicli  are  often  distin- 
guished from  tessera:  by  classical  unit  rs  "  (Fid, 
Talus.)  While  four  tali  were  used  in  playing,  only 
tfeme  teaaerw  were  anciently  emphqred.  Heneo 


■roae  the  proveib^  #  tfHt  V^,  #  ijwiir  HCm,  i.  «.« 

I.  niMai4ir»  H.  P..  iii.,  t.— Dkaoor.,  i.,  M.  — Adam, 
Mw).,  T.— Wal|io)«'s  Memain,  toI.  i.,  p.  S4V.)— S.  (TlMa|ikr , 

ll.  P.,  v.,  S.— Adams.  Appcad.,  *.  v.)— 3.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  li.,  99.; 
—I.  tOTid,  FMt.,  ii.,  «3«.  Ac.)— 5.  (Id.,  688.)— fl.  (V»rr.i,  L.  I.. 
VI  ,  13.  td.  Mullrr.  —  M»f roJ..,  .S.ii  ,  i  ,  13.1-  7.  (ri..  1.1  —  8 
(Suft.,  Jol.,4«  )— 9.  (Plin  .  H.  N..  ivi..  18.  »  31  )--I0  lOrld 
Tnit..  11^479.}— 11  (G«r  at,        ,  13  -Cic.  D«  S«n.,  I'V* 
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T£8TAMENTUM. 


'iisyrAMeNTuic 


•eitner  three  sizes  or  ihree  ares,"  meaning  all  or : 
none  for  /tvCof  was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in 
Ibe  throw  ivo  kv6u  xal  rtrrapa,  t.  e.,  1,  1,  4.=6.* 
Three  siiet  ia  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  .facitflas  (33).  Aa  early  as  the 
time  or  Eustaihiua*  we  find  that  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  using  two  diee  inatoad  of  three  had  been 
established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dice  wXeia- 
rotoJUvia  {aid.  Talus),  when  the  object  waa  aimply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  times  they 
played  also  with  iw<»  setsofLjiTRUNCDu  or  draughts- 
men,  having  tillecn  men  on  each  side.  The  board 
(ehMM  lutonus*  aiM0bu^)  was  divided  by  twelve 
linea,  ao  that  the  j^e  Bunt  have  been  nearly  or 
altogether  the  same  with  our  baoluaromon.*  Per- 
haps the  duodrrim  srripta  of  the  lUNDaiia  WSS  the 
same  game.    (Vid.  .'\b.icus.) 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  ahape,  were 
need  aa  tokens  for  diflhrent  purposes.  The  fesms 
hospiialis  wa.s  the  token  of  mutual  hospitality,  and 
is  8{Kikeii  of  uridfT  Hosi-itii'm,  p  ^I'Z  'l'\m  token 
wa.s  probably  in  many  cases  of  cartticnware,  liav-  ■ 
ing  the  head  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis  stamped  upon  it.^ 
Te»9€Mt  fTumenUm*  and  mnnawrHi  weie  tohena 
given  at  ceiinin  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amnuiii  of  corn  or  money?  Similar  tokens 
were  used  on  various  occasions,  as  they  arose  in 
the  eoorae  *jX  events.  For  example,  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  Ut  give  the  Carthaginians  their  choice 
of  peace  or  war,  they  sent  two  tessene,  one  marked 
with  a  speat.  the  other  with  a  Cauucku*.  requesting 
them  to  take  cither  the  one  or  the  other.* 

Firom  the  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
nrkfia  kuMla,  it  waa  transferred  to  <Ac  word  used 
its  i  stsn  among  aotdiere.  TUa  waa  the  tesserw 
irunra/ii,  the  awdriun.  of  the  Grceka.  Before  Joining 
bnttle  it  was  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks  as  a  uicthod  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
^lo  t(*  diatiiignish  filenda  fraaa  fuea.**  Thos,  at  the 
battle  of  Cnnnsa.  the  word  waa  "  Zena  the  Sarioar 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  innips,  "  Zeus  the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader.'  "  'I'lie  soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbal 

3'  n  for  the  same  purpose  when  they  were  encamp- 
by  night.**  JSneaaTaetfeos**  given  nnieiiadiieo- 
tions  nerrssarv  to  be  oh.servcd  respecting  the  word. 
TES  r.\  (  Vid  Fictile,  p.  411  ) 
TE.ST.\Mi:.\Ti:,M  is  ^'mentis  nostra  jutta  can- 
Uttatio  tn  td  tolemmter  facta  ut  post  mortem  nostram 
«s/ec/.'"*  Ill  thia  paaaage  the  word  justa  means 
**ptre  factum  "as  required  by  law."  The  word 
contestatio  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  testamenluni.  which  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  " lesiari,"  which  signifies  "to  make  a  sol- 
emn deolaration  of  one's  will"  Teatamentum  is 
,  not  so  named  with  reference  to  testes.  Gellius'* 
properly  finds  fault  with  Servius  Sulplcius  for  saying 
thai  the  word  is  compounded  "a  men/is  cunirxi-i- 
tume."  The  person  who  made  a  tesiamentum  was 
toitator." 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  testator  must  have  the  testamentifactio,  which 

term  expresses  the  legal  capacity  to  make  a  valid 
will :  the  word  b3>«  also  anotlitr  signification.  (  Vid 

1.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  III.,  hii  &a.  —  Srhol.  in  lac  —  PberacrateB,  p. 
e<«d.  Jtashal.)  —  S.  (Eapoltt,  p.  174,  mL  R»»k»l  —  Anttuph., 
Ha.,  1447.— ScImI.  in  loo.)— 3.  (in  Od.,  i..  107.)— 4.  (Pbn.,  H. 

xiirii.,  9, «. «.)  — y  (OalL,  i.,  aft;  I.)— <•  (BniBck, 
kial.  III .  OO  — JmoIm  mi  loe.)— 7.  (Ptnvt.,  tan.,  t..  I,  tS ;  a, 
K-».)-8.  (SueUm.,  OcUt.,  40,  4».— Nero,  II.)— 0.  (Oelliu*. 
I.,  ST  )— 10.  (Vir?.,  Xa.,  »ii.,  637.)- II.  (Xen..  Anab..  i..  8,  « 
t?  ;  V.  .  3,  »  «5  )  —  H  (rii  ,  3.  ♦  34.)  —  13.  (c,  S4.)  —  14,  (I'lp.. 
Frs:;  ,  tu  C**      r,,mp  l"'p..  Dig.  J8,  tit.  2,  ■.  I,  where  he  ha» 
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:  Hkiss,  Romax.  p.  4U7  )  The  testaniHil  I'actio  wa 
the  privilege  only  oi  Rouii-.i  riti/.<  ns  wii.i  wvrv  pa 
tresiamilias.  The  AiUuwmg  per^n»,  coosequcoliy 
had  not  the  featamaiHifactio :  thoae  who  were  n 
the  poteetas  or  manos  of  another,  or  in  mannpii 
causa,  as  sons  and  daughters.  wivc«  in  manu  and 
slaves,  but,  with  respect  to  lii.s  castrcnse  peculuim 
{vid.  Patbia  Potistas,  p.  742),  a  tiliusfamilias  bsd 
the  privilege  of  teatamentary  disposition:  Latiid 
Juniani,  dediticii :  peregrini  oould  not  diapoae  of 
their  property  according  to  the  fimn  of  a  Ronaa 
will :  a  person  who  was  doubtful  as  to  liis  status, 
as,  for  instance,  a  person  whose  father  had  dKd 
abroad  and  the  fact  was  not  ascertained,  cuutd  n«4 
make  a  testament :  an  impubea  could  not  dtspoae  of 
his  property  by  will,  even  with  the  convent  of  fcia 
tutor;  when  a  male  was  fMirlem  years  of  .ige  he 
obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and  u  female  obtained 
the  |x>wer,  subject  to  certain  restraints,  on  the 
completion  of  her  twelfth  year :  mnti,  aurdi,  foiiaai, 
and  prodigi  "  quihtu  lege  bemh  MterdjefiMi  e»e*  had 
not  the  testamentifactio  ;  the  reasons  why  these 
several  cla.>>ses  of  persons  had  not  the  testainenti- 
'  factio  iiliisirate  the  Human  ninile  of  deducing  legal 
conclusions  from  general  principles :  tbe  mutoa 
had  not  the  testamentifactio.  because  he  eeaM  net 
utter  the  words  of  nuncupatio ;  the  surdu.s.  bf>rau»c 
he  conid  not  hear  the  words  of  the  emtor  fanuiiK ; 
the  fiiriii.-,us,  hee.iuse  he  tiad  not  intelleeluai  rapaci- 
ty to  declare  bis  will  {ustart)  about  his  property, 
and  the  pradigus,  becauae  be  waa  under  a  kgri 
restraint,  ao  that  he  bad  no  eommerciom.  and,  c»n> 
sequently,  could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  the 
fainilic  maneipatio.'    (Vid.  Crr.  vtob,  Imi-viik*  ) 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentifactio,  sno 
when  they  did  acquire  tbe  power,  they  could  oo|f 
exereiaeitwiththeanotorilaaof  atotor.  OfoooiM 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  fhther,  wliether  abff 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  inAnu 
could  never  make  a  will.  The  rules,  therefore,  aa 
to  a  woman's  capacity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  oomanried  women  after  the  death  of  thdr 
fhther,  and  to  widowa  who  were  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.    This  subject  requires  explanation 

Cicero'  observes,  "  if  a  woman  has  made  a  will, 
and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminutio,  it  does 
not  appear  that  tbe  bonorom  possessio  can  be  graot> 
ed  in  pnranance  of  aueh  will  aeoording  to  the  pr» 
tor's  edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  edict  must  give  the 
possc  *8io  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  servi.  exules. 
and  pueri."  Cicero  hhmds  to  .say  thai  if  a  w»)man 
made  a  will  without  having  sustained  a  capitu  dim- 
inutio, the  will  eouid  hive  no  effect  at  all ;  and  lie 
derives  his  argument  **ei  mdjunetia,"  fm  if  such  s 
will  could  have  any  eflhet,  then  the  wills  of  mher 
per.son,^.  wlio  had  not  the  t*  viaim utii  i-  iio,  might 
be  etrcctual  so  far  as  to  give  the  bouoruiu  possessio. 
It  is  not  a  logical  inference  from  tbe  language  of 
Cicero  that  a  mnun  who  had  anataioed  a  capitis 
dhninntio  eooM  make  a  wiD :  but  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary  meaning  of  such  language,  and  it  appears  to 
be  his.  Consistently  with  this,  t'Ipian  says,*  **  wooi* 
en,  after  their  twelfth  year,  can  make  a  will  wjlk 
the  aoctoritaa  of  a  tutor*  ao  long  aa  they  are  la  la- 
tehi and  the  oomment  of  BoMhina  on  the  pasaage 
of  the  Topica  clearly  shows  that  he  undert.t«»«>l  n 
in  this  way.  A  woman,  then,  roukl  make  ^  v»U' 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor,  and  not  v\i!l:i<ui 
Now  if  a  woman  waa  in  tutela  legitime,  it  might  be 
correctly  aaid  that  ahe  conM  not  make  a  wfll ;  Ibr 
if  she  was  ingcnua,  the  tutela  belonged  of  right  to 
the  agnati  and  gentiles,  an^l  if  -she  was  a  Itberta,  it 
belonged  to  the  patron  In  the.so  cases  a  woman 
could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the  consent  of 

1.  (Uifs  Png.,  lit.  to,  •.  ta.)  -  a.  (Tor.,  4.) —a  iwm^  u^ 
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■Mr  ttttoiw,  bat,  m  her  lutores  were  her  hein  in 
OS80  of  intettaoy,  eueh  consent  wooM  seldom  be 
given  ;  and  though,  a  woman  under  snch  circum- 
stances might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  was  a  circamstaoM  aHogetber  un- 
naoal,  and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman  io  lotela 
h^ptima,  as  above  stated,  might  be  laid  down  as 
(foncrally  true.  The  passage  of  (Cicero,  therefore,  ' 
does  not  apply  to  the  tutcifi  legitinna,  but  to  some- 
thing else.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes 
<tf  Oaiua  the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  though 
It  had  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Sa- 
«igny  before  the  publication  of  Gaius.' 

A  woman  could  make  a  "  coemptio  hducia:  causa" 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ;  for  "  at 
tliat  time  women  had  not  the  power  of  making  a 
will,  except  certain  persons,  oialess  they  made  a 
coemptio,  and  were  remancipated  and  manumitted  ; 
but,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hadrian,  the  senate  1 
mads  the  ceremony  of  eoeiii|itio  mi  necessary  for 
lliis  porpoee."*  The  coemptio  was  accompanied  | 
witii  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero ; 
alludes  to  in  the  passage  of  the  Topica  (  Vid.  Mar- 
KiAOK,  Roman.)  A  woman  who  cainu  in  manuml 
fki  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must 
BOt  be  inferred  from  this  that  if  she  became  a  widow 
she  could  make  a  will  The  capitis  diminutio  of 
Cicero  means  that  tlic  \v[ll  must  he  made  with  (he 
aortoritas  of  a  tutor.  !^ow  if  the  husband  died 
whMi  the  wife  had  been  'n  manu,  and  he  appointed 
no  tutor  for  her,  she  wm  in  the  legitima  tutela  of 
her  nearest  agnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children 
and  step-children,  if  she  had  any.  But  ihr  tutela 
legitima  in  such  a  case  would  seem  something  un- 
natural, and,  accordmgly,  the  magistratus  would 
five  a  tutor  to  the  woman  ;  and  such  a  tutor,  U  he 
■ad  no  interest  in  the  woman's  property,  could  not 
prevent  her  from  making  a  will  The  husband  ' 
might,  by  his  will,  giveithe  wife  a  power  to  choose  a 
tutor  (tutoris  optio),  and  each  a  tutor  could  not  re- 
fuse  his  ronseiit  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for, 
iiiblead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  putestas  of  the  woman,  so  far 
as  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis- 
positions.* 

Thv  case  of  SiHus*  may  be  a  case  of  a  woman's 
making  a  will  without  iKf.  aucloritas  of  a  tutor,  for 
it  appears  that  a  woin?i'  ( furpilia)  had  disposed  of 
property  by  wUl,  and  V^rvius  Sulpicius  was  of  opin- 
ion that  this  was  not  'j  valid  will,  because  the  will* 
maker  had  not  the  testanietitifaotio  There  may, 
however,  have  i)een  other  rea.son»  why  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamcntifactio  than  the  want 
of  a  capitis  duiiiiiutio  (in  the  sense  of  Cicero*),  and, 
eonsequently,  the  opiidon  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  ea.se  mentioned  in  tlii.s  letter  to  the  principle  of 
the  capitis  diirunutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  refererces  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  matter :  Cic.,  Pro  Cacin..  6, 25 ;  Fro  FIm.,  35 ; 
Fro  Mttrtn.,  It ;  td  Au.,  vii.,  8.— liv.,  zxxix.,  19. 
— Gaius,  i    ir)0.  io. 

L'berta^  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
suctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactmenta,  for  they  were  in 
Ihe  legitnna  tutela  of  their  patimma.  Liberts  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  children  could  make  a  will 
A  ithout  the  auctorilas  of  their  patronus.  ( V'^d 
Paiionus.) 

The  vea<al  virgins  bad  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
eould  make  a  testament.  The  Twelve  Tablea  re- 
leased them  fhHD  all  tntdn  *'m  Aenarm  asc^r- 
*»/«."» 


1.  (B«ylrm|irzur  G«ich.  tier  GrscUacht.,  Zcitichnn,  roi.  hi.,  p. 
J9S.)— 3.  (Uuiut,  113,  a.)— 3.  (Comp.  Lir.,  sxxix.,  19,  and  Cic, 
PioMiucD.,  c.  17.— GaiM.  i.,  ISO.}— 4.  (Cic.  ad  Dir.,  ni.,  91.) 
-4  tra».,  i.y-t.  (C^cTD*  Rmi,  iii..  10— Oatai.  U  l«k* 
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In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  vm  necr« 
sary  that  a  heres  abouM  be  inatituted,  whi-di  migh 

he  done  in  such  terms  as  follow :  Tidus  heret  etto, 
Tttium  heredem  etse  jubco.    ( Vid.  Hkhss,  Rohan,  p 

497.) 

All  persons  who  had  the  commereiam  could  bo 
heredes ;  alaves  also,  and  others  who  were  not  sni 

juris,  could  be  made  heredes.  ( Vui  Hkres;  Szurvf, 
Roman,  p.  883.)  But  there  were  many  classes  of 
persons  who  could  not  be  heredes :  mcgrini,  who 
had  not  received  the  oonunenrian:  persons  who 
were  imperfectly  dnseribed :  jmiatical  persons  or 
iiniversitates,  except  by  their  liberti,  a  privilege 
granted  by  a  senatus  consultum  ;  gods,  or  the  tem- 
ples of  gods,  except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a 
senatus  comniitiun  and  imperial  constitutions,  such 
as  Jupiter  Tarpeius.  Apollo  Didymcus,  Mars  in 
Gallia,  Minerva  Iliensis.  Hercules  Gaditanus.  and 
others  enumerated  by  Ulpian a  postumus  alienus 
eoold  not  be  made  a  heres,  for  he  was  an  inoeita 
persona:  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law.  women  could  be  made 
hereiles  ;  but  the  question  concerns  only  those 
who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  why  they  could  not  be  made  here- 
des ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take  under  a  wUl 
was  limited  by  the  Voconia  Lrx  :  unmarried  per- 
sons, and  persons  who  had  no  rliildn  n,  were  lunitrd 
as  to  their  capacity  to  take  under  a  will  by  the  h'apia 
PoppaeaLex.  (Tii.  Joua  Lsz  kt  Paka  Popp^a.) 

The  (irst  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator ;  the  next  question  was 
as  to  the  proper  ohsrrs mice  of  the  forms  required 
by  law,  "except  m  the  case  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
eonsideratioo  of  their  little  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  as  they 
pleased  or  as  they  could."*  This  remark  of  Gaius 
seems  to  refer  to  the  iiiifieriiil  pt  rind. 

As  to  the  iorm  of  wiUs,  Gaius*  and  Ulpian*  are 
now  the  best  authorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making  wills 
for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  calata  comitia, 
which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for  the  making 
of  wills,  or  they  made  wills  in  proctnciu^  that  is 
when  Ubiey  were  going  to  battle,  for  an  army  in 
movement  and  under  amis  is  procinctus.  A  third 
mode  of  making  wills  was  intrddui  t  (i,  which  was 
effected  jkt  as  rt  htriun.  whence  the  name  of  tes- 
tamentum  per  es  et  librani.  If  a  man  had  neither 
made  his  will  in  calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu. 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  would 
mancipate  (nuinnpto  dabai)  liis  familia,  that  is,  his 
patrimonium,  to  a  friend,  and  would  tell  hitn  wha: 
be  wished  to  be  given  to  each  alter  hu>  death  The 
old  fbnn  of  making  a  will  per  ks  et  libram  wss  thb : 
The  familia!  emtor,  that  is,  the  person  who  rccciveJ 
the  familia  by  iiiaucipation,  filled  the  place  of  herea, 
and,  accordingly,  the  testator  instructed  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  bis  death.  In 
the  time  of  Gahw  the  praetim  ww  dKlbrevt.  One 

person  was  instituted  heres  (hrrrs  Irstnmento  visr.- 
tuttur),  who  was  charged  with  the  payinenl  of  the 
legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  phraf^eulog^ 
of  the  Roman  law,  "a  quo  ttiam  Itgata.  reltngucban- 
tvr;**  and  anodier  person  was  pr^nt  as  familial 
emtor.  from  a  regard  to  the  old  legal  form  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this  :  The  testator,  after 
having  « rittcn  his  will  {tabula  testamcnti),  called 
together  five  witnesses,  who  were  Roman  citizens 
and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as  in  the  csjwof  other 
mancipationes,  and  iimnci[)ated  familia  to  some 
person  in  compliance  with  legal  lorin.-.  [duix  cuuau) 
The  words  of  the  familia-  emtor  show  clearly  the 
original  nature  of  the  tran.-^action  :  "  Familtam  pe- 

1.  (FragM  tit. «,»  ;G«i>m,u.,114.)-3.  (u.,  101  >— I 

(Prss..  tit.  ss.t 
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tMmuHqut  hum  ei»io  mandaUm  iuUlam  etMoieUm- 
fHe  MMun  reeipi  •  mque  qua  tu  jmrt  le$Umenhm  faun 

pm.iis  scrandum  Ifisem  puhtiram  ho-,  are  {ctneaque 
libra)  etto  tnihi  cintj..'"  The  enitur  llien  struck  the 
scales  with  a  [iiece  of  money,  \\  hirh  he  gave  to  the 
testator  as  tbe  price  of  tlte  famiiia.  Then  the  tes- 
tator.takiiig  the  Chillis  hand,  said:  **HMUant 

nlnttalnilts  certsquc  (or  cerixre)  scripfn  sunt  ila  do  ita 
lego ila  ttstor  xUvjiu  toi  i^uiriUs  tcitniumtum  mihi  per- 
ktUiote."  This  was  cal\cd  the  nuncupatio  or  pub- 
lishing of  the  will ;  io  other  words,  the  testator's 

fBseral  confinnation  of  all  that  he  had  written  in 
is 

As  the  familiae  emtio  was  supposed  tu  be  a  real 
transaction  between  the  cmtor  and  the  testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  several  families  was  eidaded, 
«nd»  consequently,  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  the  fiiiiul'ue  enitor,  or  in  the  power  of  the  testa- 
tor, could  not  be  u  witness.  If  a  man  who  was  in 
tbe  power  of  another  was  the  familic  emtor,  it  fol- 
lowed that  his  lather  ooohi  not  be  a  witness*  nor  hto 
brother,  if  the  brotlM»r  was  in  the  power  of  the 
father.  A  filiu.sfiimilias  who.  aOcr  his  missio,  dis- 
posed of  his  castreiLse  peculmm  by  testament,  could 
not  have  his  father  as  witness,  nor  anijr  One  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  father.  The  aaiM  nilaa 
api^ied  to  the  libripens,  for  he  was  a  witness.  A 
person  who  was  in  the  power  of  tlu-  heres  or  of  a 
legatee,  or  io  whose  power  the  heres  or  legatee 
Was,  or  who  was  in  tbe  power  of  th*  ^aIne  person 
as  tbe  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee,  coidd  all  he  witnesses ;  for,  as  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  olijeclion  to  any  number  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  same  family.  But  Gains  observes 
that  this  ought  not  to  he  considered  as  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  heres,  and  him  who  is  in  the  power  of 
the  heres.  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

According  to  Gaius,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  caiata  comitia  and  la  procinctu.  The 
oomitta  were  held  twice  a  jeir  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wills,  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in- 
valid. It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  these  comitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  gcntes  might  consent 
to  tbe  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  might  refuse  their  consent.  Bnt 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  dit,iKi.sin<:  of  iirojx  rty  j>er  a-s  et  libram. 
The  form  per  ae»  ct  libram  was  a  form  introduoed 
in  eases  when  the  win  had  not  been  made  at  the 
caiata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu.  It  had  effect  be- 
cause it  was  an  ahcnation  of  property  inter  vivos 
without  the  consent  of  any  i)arties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  1^1  transaction  at  the  time  when  thia 
new  foim  of  will  was  introduced.  Tliis  new  form 
was  a  sale,  and  the  famihse  emtor  undertook  a 
trust :  he  resembled  the  licres  fiduciarius  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  thope  were  ori- 
l^ly  no  means  of  compelBng  hhn  to  ezeente  the 
trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  sufficient  puarantee 
that  the  testator's  will  would  be  observed,  and  thus 
would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  law  which  had  its 
aource  in  Mos.  Now  when  the  Romana  introdnced 
new  legal  fbrms,  they  always  asshnilated  them  to 
old  forms,  whence  we  have  a  prohatile  conclusion 
tiiat  the  lorm  of  ni.uicipatio  was  also  observed  at 
'be  caiata  loitutia  ;  and  if  so,  the  OOASOOt  Of  the 
gentes  wis  not  necessary,  unless  it  was  neojssary 
to  ever^r  alienation  of  property,  which  in  the  absence 
of  evidf  ncc  must  not  be  assumed,  thoujjh  such  may 
have  been  the  lact.  The  difference,  then,  between 
the  will  made  at  the  caiata  comitia  and  the  will 
per  «•  et  Ubram,  consisted  in  the  greater  solemnity 
and  notoriety  of  the  fotmer,  and  the  consequent 
greater  seeinrity  that  th)  testator'a  hitentiona  would 


be  obsei  /ed.  Written  wiOs  sro  not  spoke  oi  witi 
reference  to  this  thne,  nor  is  it  pnbable  t-  at  wflk 

were  written  :  if  docs  not  appear  that  a  wr  tt'-rt  ^'  i 
was  ever  required  by  law.  The  testator's  ai^^H  i 
tion  of  his  property  would  be  short  and  simple  u 
those  early  times,  and  easily  remembered ;  btf 
there  wobM  to  greater  seenrity  for  n  rawrfMcr 
will  made  at  the  comitia  than  for  an  unwritten 
made  per  ss  et  libram ;  whence,  in  course  ot  uae 
tabula  beoMne  a  moal  port  of  the  ceieowy  of  a 
wilL  _ 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  natnre  of  privaw 
proi)erty  ainonc:  the  Romans,  viewed  with  r>  ■!;^>«:t-« 
to  lis  historical  origin,  we  cannot  detennine  viiit 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  te»ta- 
mentaiy  dispositioo,  but  it  is  of  sooie  impoitaM 
toesdnde  conjeetmes  whidi  are  devoid  of  afi  ov^ 
dence.  Rein*  has  referred  to  the  modern  wrtten 
who  have  discussed  this  subject :  he  has  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  according  to  which,  "  as  the 
praperlj  of  an  extinct  house  escheood  to  tho  caiy, 
that  of  an  extinct  cury  to  tbe  publieom  of  the  db- 
zcns  at  large,  the  consent  of  the  whole  pop«ilus  n-as 
requisite ;  and  this  is  tlie  origin  of  the  rule  that 
testaments  were  to  be  made  in  the  preoonoe  of  the 
pontiff  and  tho  cnrieo."*  But  there  is  no  evideaet 
of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
passage  ;  and  if  th<s  rule  as  to  es4-heat  is  ndwltlr* 
to  bo  a  fact,  the  rule  that  testaments  must  l>e  os^ 
finned  by  Uie  pontiff  and  curies  is  no  neceasaiy 
conclusion.  Niebutir  farther  observes  that  "ttis 
plebeian  booses  were  not  so  connected,  but  the 
whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the  Timplf  ;f 
Ceres;  and  when  the  amiy.  being  assc-mbled  a 
centuries,  either  on  the  field  of  Mars  or  beftcto  a 
battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier  into  a  bv. 
it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the  whole  body  to 
tlie  [irop(  rty  "  Tins  assertion,  also,  is  not  .>ju[if>>r:«^ 
by  evidcDce,  and  is  therefore  a  mere  conjecture, 
against  the  probability  of  whkdi  there  are  oogritl 
reasons. 

The  tcstamentum  in  procinctu  is,  lor  ari>iu:a^ 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  old  as  the  lestainent 
at  the  caiata  comitia.  In  this  case  the  forms  of 
the  caiata  comitia  were  of  necessity  dispeaoed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  of\en  have  died  intt»<t?.i» 
This  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  a  tesxa- 
mentum  in  prcK-inctu  could  not  dep4'nd  on  the  con 
sent  of  the  whole  populiu  in  each  partictiiar  la 
stance,  for  the  nature  of  the  chrcomsiaiieeo  e« 
eluded  such  ciinsent  He  had,  therefore,  full  jhiw*, 
of  disjMisition  m  procuu-iu,  a  eircunislaiice  whicb 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  w;i;  ni^e 
at  the  caiata  comitia  differed  only  from  tbe  other 
will  m  ita  fbrms  and  not  in  ito  aubotaaee.  Seas 
wrtters  assert  that  the  testamentuin  in  procineta 
could  only  hi'  made  after  the  auspices  were  token, 
which  gave  the  testament  the  religious  sanctioa, 
and  thiu,  when  tbe  auspices  ceased  to  ho  takea  ■ 
the  field,  thia  Und  of  testament  oeaoed  to  be  made: 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  (as  by  Cesar*)  W€r« 
nut  the  same  kind  of  testaments,  but  purely  mdv 
taiy  testaments  made  without  utj  form,  which  in 
the  imperial  period  beearoo  in  eommon  une.  and  of 
which  J.  Cii'sar  probably  introduced  the  pract  ct  • 
Cicero,  however,  speaks  of  the  will  in  prtvinctu*  as 
then  in  use,  and  be  describes  it  as  mad*  ■'  nntkirm 
et  uMis"  that  is,  without  the  forms  whkh  wear 
used  after  the  introduction  of  the  testamentom  pn 
»s  et  libram.  Thus  the  testamentum  in  proctnctt 
always  retained  its  cbaracterutic  of  being  exempted 
from  legal  /oniu,  hut  aa  to  th» 


1.  (Dm  ROtn.  Tntairccht,  p.  373,  sole.)— t.  (Hm.  U 
ii.,  n.  S38.)  —  3.  (Uell.  Gail.,  i.,  M.->  V«U.  PatMS,     i,  te.^ 
4.  (Di(.il(,t<t  I:  Dt Tbits—l» liiiaiiJ.Hiw  (tlllior  « 
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to/,  ii  ««•  alwi9««iit^t  to  the  Mma  rnlet  of  law 
H  other  wills,  so  ftr  as  we  know. 

Tlie  form  of  mancipatio  owed  its  origin  to  positive 
enactnoeoU  {vid.  Usucapion)  :  it  was  a  form  of  alicn- 
atioa  aioeoDpanied  with  certain  public  ceremonies, 
the  presumed  object  of  which  was  to  secure  evidence 
itf  the  transfer.  The  fonn  of  mancipatio  as  applied 
to  a  will  was  exactly  the  same  funii  as  mancipatio 
snilied  to  any  other  purpose  :  it  was  an  alienation 
M  the  propeny,  and,  according  to  strict  priodidea,  it 
mtutt  have  been  irrevocable.  It  is  sometimes  as- 
tumed  that  the  fire  witnesses  to  the  testament  (ct- 
m  Homam  puUrcs)  were  rcprtseiitativca  of  the  fire 
classes  of  Servius  Tullus.  if  this  is  true  (which  is 
a  mere  asaomfition),  the  claieea  wei«  represented  as 
witnCHes  only,  not  as  persons  wno  gave  their  con- 
sent to  the  act.  Engelbach  states  :  "  Mancipation 
was  originally  a  formal  sale,  in  « Inch  the  publicness 
of  the  tranaactiOD  constituted  the  essential  charac- 
tertetie.  When  the  seller  bad  transferred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownership  of  a  thinpf  (>ef<)re  tlie  five  rep- 
resentatives of  the  five  classes  <il  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, this  was  as  valid  as  any  other  lex  which  was 
brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  pass- 
ed into  a  kat.*^  The  whole  meiining  of  tliis  ia  not 
dear,  but  so  far  as  this  it  is  clear  and  true  :  the 
testamentum  per  a;st't  libramditrered  m  no  respects 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor  from  any  other 
flianeipation.  Now  we  must  either  sappooe  that 
the  assomed  oonsent  of  the  popnlos  to  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  at  the  calata  romitia  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  special  enactment,  winch  should  tre^^ 
fer  the  property  according  to  the  testator's  wish,  or 
that  the  consent  only  nuiat  have  been  given  to  the 
transfer,  and  the  trantfer  must  have  been  made  in 
the  usual  way:  the  latter  is  the  only  concpivalilt- 
ease  of  the  two.  In  assuming  this  origmal  neces- 
sity of  consent  on  the  part  of-  the  populos  to  the 
tcstamentaiy  disposition,  we  aaaame  that  Roman 
property  was  originally  inalienable  at  the  will  of  the 
owner.  TMa  may  be  tni^  bat  it  is  not  yet  abown 
to  be  80. 

The  Twelve  Tables  recognise  a  man's  power  to 
dispoie  of  his  property  by  will  as  he  pleased :  "  Uti 
t^muk  super  pceunia  Mitme  sue  rm     pu  etto."' 

It  ia  generally  admitted,  atid  the  extant  pasaages  are 
consistent  with  the  opinion,  that  the  new  testa- 
mentary form  per  sea  et  libram  existed  while  the 
two  or^nal  forms  were  still  in  use.  Now  in  the 
testamentum  per  a!s  et  libram  there  is  no  pretence 
fur  sayuig  tliat  any  consent  was  rtquiriMl  except 
that  ut  the  buyer  and  seller;  and  the  Twelve  Tables 
recognise  the  testator*a  power  of  disposition.  If, 
then,  the  form  of  testament  at  the  comitia  calata  sub- 
sisted after  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  have,  according 
to  the  views  of  some  writers,  a  form  of  testamentum 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  testator  was  sufficient, 
and  another  form  in  which  it  was  not.  There  still 
remains  to  those  who  support  this  opinion  the  pow- 
er of  saying  that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people 
had  become  a  form,  and  therefore  it  was  indifferent, 
SO  far  as  concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will 
was  made  at  the  comitIa,  where  it  would  be  fully 
witnessed,  or  per  «8  et  libram,  where  it  would  be 
witnessed  by  the  five  representatives  But  it  is 
©any  to  suggest  possibilities ;  1(  eas\  to  weigh  ev- 
idence accurately,  and  to  deduce  its  legitimate  con- 


As  already  ob.served,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  must  be  written. 
The  mancipatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  in- 
atitution  of  a  heres,  and  the  number  of  witnesses 
were  probaUy  required  in  order  to  aeenre  evidence 
of  the  testator's  intenttona.  Thus  it  is  said*  that 

1.  (UclMr  dM  UaoosBioB  lor  Zrit  dw  ZwiMf  TSMn,  b.  M.)— 
t  <l!lp..  Fng-  tit.  si-!  i^h-*-  (Dig.  M,  tH.  1,  a.  «.> 


tite  i  cres  might  either  be  made  by  cral  < 
I  {nuntupatio)  or  by  writing.  Written  vrilb,  however 

were  the  common  form  among  the  Romans,  at  h  asi 
in  the  later  republican  and  ia  the  imperial  periods 
j  They  were  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  waZ| 
^  wbraoe  the  wind  "  cera"  is  often  usnd  us  equiva- 
I  lent  to  ■*  tabella and  the  expressions  prima,  se- 
cunda  cera,  are  equivalent  to  prima,  secunda  pagina 
The  will  might  be  written  ei  titer  by  the  testator  oi 
any  other  person  with  his  consent,  and  eemetknes 
it  was  made  with  the  advice  of  a  lawyer.   It  waa 
written  in  the  Latin  language  until  A  D.  439,  when 
it  was  enactf  d  ih.a  wills  might  be  in  Greek.*  By 
the  old  law,  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the  Greek 
j  language,  thoagh  a  fideieommissom  eonld  be  so  giv- 
en.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  originally 
'  any  signature  by  the  witnesses.  The  will  was  seal- 
ed, but  tliis  mif{ht  be  done  by  the  testator  in  secret, 
'  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should 
know  the  contents  of  the  will;,  they  werewitneaaea 
to  the  formal  act  of  mancipatio,  and  to  the  testatorVl 
declaration  that  the  tabulae  which  he  held  in  hia 
hand  contained  his  last  will     h  must,  however, 
have  been  in  some  way  so  marked  as  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  practice  of  the  witncssce  (testts)  wSL' 
ing  and  signing  the  will  became  common    It  waa 
necessary  for  the  witnesses  both  to  seal  (j/irnare), 
that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  rinjr  {amnilus)  or 
something  else  on  the  wax,  and  to  add  their  names 
(fldterjlers).  The  Ave  witnesses  signed  their  namea 
with  their  own  hand,  and  their  subscription  also  de- 
clared whose  will  it  was  that  they  sealed.'  The 
seals  and  subscriptions  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
1  outside.   A  senatus  consultum,  which  applied  to 
I  wills  smong  other  instnments,  enaeted  VM  they 
should  be  witnessed  and  signed  as  follows  They 
,  were  to  be  tied  with  a  triple  thread  (/i/iurn)  .n  tbM 
'  upper  part  of  the  margin,  which  was  to  be  perfora- 
ted at  the  middle  part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  pot 
over  the  thread  and  sealed.  Thbalv  which  were 
produced  in  any  other  way  had  no  validity.  (Com- 
!  pare  Paulus,^  where  iin|)usitte  seems  to  be  the  true 
reading,  with  Suetonius.*)   A  man  might  make  sev- 
eral copiea  of  hia  will,  which  waa  sometimea  done 
for  the  sake  of  eantion.*  When  aealed,  it  was  de- 
positwl  with  some  friend,  or  in  a  temple,  or  with 
the  vestal  virgins  ;  and  after  ilie  testator's  death  it 
was  opened  {ntignare)  in  due  form   The  witnesses 
or  the  nujor  put  were  present,  and  after  they  bad 
acknowledged  their  aignatnres,  the  thread  (linum) 
was  broken,  and  the  will  was  opened  and  read,  and 
a  copy  was  made ;  the  original  was  then  sealed 
with  the  public  seal,  and  fiaced  in  the  archium, 
whence  a  firesh  oopf  eould  be  got  if  the  firat  copy 
ahoald  ever  be  lost.*  This  praetiee,  deseribed  by 
Fauloa,  may  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  will  of  Augustus,  which  had  been  deposited 
with  the  vestal  virgins,  was  brought  Into  the  aeaate 
after  his  death :  none  of  the  witneaieB  weie  admit- 
ted except  thoee  of  aenatoiteii  node ;  the  reit  ofthe 
witnesses  acknowledged  their  aignatnee  onlaide  of 
the  curia.' 

A  curious  passage  in  a  Novel  of  Theodosiua  II. 
(A  D.  439,  De  Tatamentit)  states  the  old  practice 
as  to  the  signature  of  the  witnesses.  "  In  ancient 
times  a  testator  showed  {offcrcbat)  his  written  tes- 
tament to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  bea: 
testioKNty  that  the  will  had  so  been  shown  to  thetr 
{oblatarum  (abvlarum  perkihere  tutinumium)"  which 
are  almost  the  words  of  Gains.  The  Novel  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity 
had  changed  the  cautious  rule  of  the  ancient  lam-, 
and  the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  eon* 

I.  (Cod.,»i.,tit.«,t.81.)-2.  (Die.  2«,  tn.  30.)-3.  (S 
R.,tit.aa,fc«.)— «.  (N«r.,17.)-4  Til>  .  :«  )-8.  (PXB 
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mu  of  the  will ;  the  coaaeqoenen  or  wbich  was, 
that  many  penons  prererred  dying  intestate  to  let* 

ting  the  cuntpnts  of  their  wills  hv  ktunvr.  Tho 
Novel  enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  tiave  been 
the  old  usage,  that  the  testator  might  produce  his 
will  sealed,  or  lied  up,  or  oo^  cloaed.  anid  offer  it  to 
aevea  wHneBses,  Roman  citiiens  and  poberes,  for 
their  scaling  and  subscription,  provided  at  the  same 
tune  he  declared  the  instrument  to  be  his  will,  and 
signed  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
affixed  their  aeala  and  aignaturea  at  the  same  time 
also. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the  time 
ut'  Trajan,  w  as  published  by  Pugge  in  the  Rhcmxtchct 
Mustum.* 

The  peaaltiea  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  lex  Corne- 
lia.  (Vid  Falsdm.) 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kind  of  will, 
since  ii  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  will  when 
there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there  were 
aeren  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  testator 
had  the  teslanientifactio  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  ■  The  tenns  of 
the  edict  are  given  by  Cicero.*  The  Edict  only 
gave  the  bonorum  possessio.  wbich  is  the  sense  of 
bereditas  in  the  pa.ssage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as 
*eU  as  in  Gaius.*  This  so-called  praetorian  testa- 
ment existed  in  the  republican  period,  and  for  a 
long  time  after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  be- 
tween two  forms  of  making  his  will ;  the  civil  forin 
by  mancipatio,  and  the  piistorian  with  seven  s»  als 
and  seven  witnesses,  and  without  manripaiio  * 

The  praetorian  testament  prepared  the  way  for 
Ibc  at>olition  of  mancipatio.  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  in 
the  le}Tislation  of  Jiistmian  the  form  of  making  a 
ttstaiin  tit  was  simplified.  It  required  seven  male 
witnesses  uf  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  and 
the  act  nmst  be  done  in  U«e  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  {sine  scriptis)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  will.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  hi.s  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  t!ic  wit- 
necse.s  ilien  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  iheir 
iseals  riie  testator  might  write  his  will  or  have  it 
written  bjjr  another  person,  but  such  other  person 
could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  will.  ( Vid. 

SrVATl'S  Co.VSCLTL'M  LlDOMAWOM.) 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  heredes  sui  were  not  ezpraa8lyezherBdated,Bre 
atated  in  Haass  (UoMAif). 

A  testament  nrhich  was  invalid  from  the  Arst  waa 

injustum,  and  never  could  tecome  valid  :  it  was  non 
jure  factum  when  the  proper  fonns  had  nut  been 
observed  ;  it  was  nullius  momenti,  as  in  the  ease  of 
a  fiiiusfamilias  who  ia  '*  pneteritua."  A  teatament- 
mn  jostom  might  beoome  either  mptnm  or  hritum 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events.* 

A  testament  became  ruptum  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  testament  in  due  form  as  required  by 
law :  and  it  made  no  matter  whether  or  not  there 
Inmed  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  aeeond  will ;  the 
inly  qiie.«ition  was  whether  there  could  have  been 
une.  If,  then,  the  heres  named  in  the  sectmd  will 
refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  either  in  tiie  lifetime 
of  the  teautor,  or  after  his  death,  and  beSan  the 
eretio,  or  failed  to  eom|dy  with  the  eondhiooa  of  the 
will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  umier  tlie  lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppsa — in  all  these  cases  tlic  paterfamilias 
died  intmatC- 

1.  (I.,  MO,  <kc.(-2.  (Gams.  II  .  H".)— 3.  (lu  Vrrr..  c.  I.,  45.) 
( i.,  1 19  }— 6.  {Sanynr,  lievtnM  sur  Ccwh.  der  RAm.  Tm> 
sm.,  Zwurlirift.  i ,  TS.}-4  rOif. «,  tit.  I,  s.  I.) 


A  valid  will  became  irriuira  if  the  tealalor  am 
tained  a  capitis  diminotio  after  the  date  of  the  w9 

or  if  it  failed  of  effect  because  there  was  no  h^Tw 
Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated  by  a  subse- 
quent will  was  ruptum ;  and  if  there  was  no  bna 
under  the  aubaequent  i  rdl,  aueh  will  waa  irntom. 

If  a  man  who  had  made  a  will  was  taken  pnaa^ 
er  by  the  enemy,  his  will  was  rood  jure  jj-tsi!  inrnr 
if  he  returned  home  ;  if  he  died  in  captivity,  it  via 
made  as  valid  by  the  lex  Cemelia  as  If  he  ha^  m 
been  e  captive. 

Tboogh  a  will  might  be  raptnm  or  {rrttam  by  the 
JUS  civile,  it  was  nut  always  without  effect  ;  for  th<= 
bonorum  possessio  secundum  tsbulas  inigtit  be  had 
by  the  scriptua  heres,  if  the  wUl  was  witnessed  ky 
seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had  the  test^ 
mentifactio.  The  distinction  between  the  case  ot 
a  will  which  was  invalid  jure  civih  Cr  want  of  i!uf 
forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  fur  want  of  legal 
capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by  will,  was  weU  ice* 
ognised  in  the  time  of  Cicerc.  A  will  also  beramr 
ruptum  by  adgnatio,  that  is,  if  a  suus  heres  was 
born  after  the  making  of  ttic  will,  who  was  nut  ei- 
ther instituted  heres,  or  exheredated  as  the  law  re- 
quired. A  quaai  adgnatto  aho.  aniae  fay  adepiisr, 
or  by  the  in  manum  conventto,  or  by  soeeesstoa  to 
the  place  of  a  suus  heres,  ss  in  the  instance  of  s 
grandson  becoming  a  suus  heres  in  con&«'(jut  net  o; 
the  death  or  the  emancipation  of  a  sun  :  a  wiU  also 
became  ruptum  by  the  manumission  of  a  son,  thai 
is,  where  the  son,  after  a  first  and  second  mancipa- 
tion, returned  into  the  power  of  his  father.  {Vtd 
Emancipatio  ) 

A  testament  was  called  inofficicM»um  which  was 
made  in  legal  ftmn,  "sed  non  ex  oficto  putahM.** 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  his  owt 
children,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  will  was  in  form  a  good  will,  but  if  iher^r 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  exheredatioa  or 
pretention,  the  persons  aggrieved  might  heve  an 
inofliciosi  querela  The  ground  of  the  complaint 
was  the  allegation  that  the  testator  was  *'  non  *amt 
mentis  "  so  as  to  have  capacity  to  make  a  will  It 
was  not  alleged  that  he  was  funosus  or  demeac, 
foi  these  were  technical  words  which  implied  eoe^ 
plete  legal  incapacity  The  distinction  was  a  finf 
one,  and  worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  the  junsls,  to 
whom  It  may  be  presumed  to  owe  its  origin.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  no  person  couid  maw- 
tain  a  querda  iiKillleiom  beyond  the  degree  oThimih- 
era  and  sisters  ;  and  brothers  and  siitters  cock 
only  maintain  their  claim  against  •■  scripti  hrr€itM~ 
who  were  "  lurprs  pcnunut  "  The  complaint  alss 
could  only  be  maintained  in  cases  wtiere  the  oom- 
plaining  parties  had  no  other  right  or  means  of  re> 
dress.  If  any  portion,  however  small,  was  left  by 
the  will  to  the  complaining  party,  he  could  not  main 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi.  and  he  w  as  only  entitled 
to  so  much  aa  would  make  up  hia  proper  ahmre.  If 
the  judex  dedared  the  testamentam  to  be  iiMaei»> 
sum.  it  was  rescinded  ;  but  if  there  were  several 
heredes.  the  testament  would  only  be  rex-mded  ar 
to  him  or  them  against  whose  institutum  the  jmiex 
had  pronounced.  Tlie  portion  of  an  hereditaa 
which  might  he  olaimed  by  the  quereU  iaofieiea 
was  one  fourth,  whidi  WIS  divided  aaoBf  ihf 
clamiants  pro  rata  * 

Tlie  querela  inofliciosi  is  explained  by  Savigay 
with  hia  usual  perspicuity.'  When  a  testator  i 
ed  over  in  his  wiO  any  of  hia  nenreet 
who  in  the  case  of  intestacy  would  he  his  heredes 
this  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  jierson  thui 
passed  over  had  merited  this  mark  of  the  testator'i 
disapprobation.    If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  ths 

1.  (Tor.,  11.)— t.  (Plin.,  Epw,  v.,  1.— last.,  ti.,  b*. 
•  nil  -— •    —  - 
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tealatat  hail  done  an  unmerited  iiguiy  to  the  penmi, 
ind  his  remedy  was  by  getting  the  will  set  aside, 
<s  made  under  the  influence  of  passion  ICthe  will 
was  set  aside,  the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to 
kave  died  intestate,  and  the  complainant  obtained 
xhe  bereditas  which  was  the  iminediate  object  of 
'ho  querela,  or  his  share  of  it.  But  the  ultimate 
•hjt'cl  of  the  querela  was  the  public  re-establish- 
nent  of  the  iiyured  honour  of  the  complainant, 
vho  in  this  action  appealed  in  a  hostile  position 
4-ith  respect  to  the  testator  who  had  brought  his 
iharacter  m  (luesiion.  Oinsequently,  this  action 
aad  lor  Its  ultimate  object  vmdicta,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  action  consisted  in  the  diiferenoe  be- 
tween this  altimaie  object  of  the  action  and  the 
inunediate  objfct  of  it  (property),  which  was  mere- 
'y  a  means  lu  the  ultimate  object.    (Vid.  Vinpicta  ) 

There  is  no  t  vidcrue  to  sliow  when  the  querela 
ioofficiosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  wiD.  The  phrase  testamentum  inolileiosdni  oe- 
30 rs  in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian  * 

Codicilli  were  an  iiiformai  will :  they  may  be  dc- 
iaed  to  be  a  testamentary  dis^xisition  of  such  a 
tind  which  does  not  allow  the  direct  appointment 
w  exheredation  ofa  beree,  even  though  the  codi- 
'illi  are  confirmed  by  a  testament ;  but  he  who  was 
appointed  heres  by  a  tebtamenl  iniijht  bu  request- 
ed by  codicilli  to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  alto- 
gether or  in  part,  even  though  the  oodicilii  were  not 
oonfirmed  hy  a  teatament  A  legacy  could  not  be 
given  by  codicilli  unless  the  codicilli  were  con- 
linned  by  a  will ;  and  this  must  be  the  case  to 
which  Pliny  refers  *    .\cilianu8  had  made  Pliny 
*  ktret  ex  ft'tte^"  but  he  had  also  made  codicilli  in 
his  own  haridwriting,  whieli,  aa  Fliny  allegea,  were 
void  (p'-r,  r)on  srr-ptis  hahendi),  because  they  were 
not  cuntirined  by  the  will.    Now,  as  already  ob- 
lerred,  it  appears  from  Gaius*  that  a  person  who 
was  appointed  heres  by  a  will  night  be  required 
if  codicilli  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  part  to 
mother,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not  confirm- 
ed by  a  will.    But  Pliny  is  speakinj;  of  codicilli 
n'hicb  were  void  for  want  of  a  testamentary  con- 
innation ;  and  thia,  as  we  learn  ttom  Gaius,  is  the 
"iaae  of  a  legacy  given  by  codieiUi  which  have  not 
been  eonfirn.i  il  by  u  will     Tliis  confirmation  might 
oe  either  prospective  or  retrospective  (*i  tn  tula- 
mento  cnerit  tutatott  ut  fiii'dyirf  tn  codmUta  acnp- 
tent,  id  ntum  sit  ^  fMW  iMSiMMMf  ftctn^).  This 
passage  of  Pliny,  as  to  the  confirmation  of  codicilli 
by  a  tesianu  nt.  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood.   It  18  Stated,'  "  ConjictuntuT  codiciUt  quaiuor 
modit :  amt  tnim  mfitttmum  eoHfirmantuT  tatt  tfi 
fcrtiiMN,  an/  per  /tdeieommueum  testmmento  /mUo  mU 
me  teatamenio."   These  four  modes  are  reflsrred 
to  in  Gaius :  the  first  two  are  contained  in  the 
words  above  quoted,  "  *t  in  tutanunto,'*  itc. :  the 
third  18  the  case  of  the  heres  inatitntaa  beiag  re- 
quired to  give  the  heredilaa  to  another  person  hy 
codicilli  non  confirmati ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
of  a  lidi  icominissum  given  by  codicilli  of  a  person 
who  made  no  other  testamentary  disposition.  It 
was  a  mle  of  law  that  rodiciUi,  when  duly  made, 
were  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  as 
incorjMrated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  legal 
conclusions,  which  the  Roman  jurists  deduced  with 
their  usual  preciaion.* 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  form 
required  for  codicilh  ;  liui  there  must  have  been 
eTidet,H;e  of  their  containing  the  testator's  inteii- 
tiou.  Subsequently  witnesses  were  required,  and 
Ave  witneeaes  were  eofficient  for  coJieiOi  made  in 

1.  <lMt.  Of.,  ii.,  ».)—».  (Ep.,  II.  16.) -3.  (ii.,  m.i  —  i. 
lOain,  tt.,tn.H'6.  (Dig.  M,  M.  7,  *  B.;-a  (Id.  ib.)— 7.  'Di«. 
«f,tit.7,s.S.) 


wilting,  if  the  witne»st«  subscribed  tl  <1:  names  n 
the  codicilli.*  But  a  man  could,  without  writing 
and  in  ili'  presence  of  live  witnesses,  impose  u 
fideicutiuuissum  on  bis  heres.  A  testament  which 
was  defective  aa  ooeii,  might  be  effectual  aa  codi- 
cilli. The  power  to  make  codicilli  was  the  nmk 
as  the  power  to  make  a  testament.* 

The  subject  of  Roman  testaments  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  large  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  hiatCNieally.  Th»  pre< 
ceding  sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generall|y  truOi 
and  it  affects  to  be  nothing  more. 

TE.STIS.    (Vtd  Oath,  Roman,  p.  670.) 

TESTIJ'DO  (^eAuv^),  a  Tortoise,  was  the  name 
given  to  several  other  objects. 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  •**mttimftt  madr. 
of  a  tortoise-shell.    {Vid.  hvm.) 

2  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof*  (Tk/.  Tkm- 
PLUM,  p.  969.)  Thus,  in  a  Koman  house,  when  the 
cavum  aediom  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
opening  or  compluvium  in  the  centre,  the  ca>'um 
a.'dium  was  called  testudo.*  ( Vul.  Molsk,  Roman, 
p.  5ir>.  517  N 

3.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  need  in  besieging  cities,  ander* 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walls,  or  oiiierwise  destroyin^^  tliem.*  It  was  usual- 
ly covered  with  rawhides  or  other  materials  which 
could  not  easiiy  be  set  on  fire.  The  battering-ram 
(md.  AaiBs)  was  fipequently  phMsed  under  a  teetudo 
of  this  kind,  which  was  then  called  Teatuit  tniettr 
ria*  Vitruvius  also  mentions  and  explains  the 
construction  of  several  other  military  machines  to 
which  the  name  of  testudioes  was  given.* 

4.  The  name  of  testudo  vras  also  applied  to  the 
coverinjj  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers,  wbo 
placed  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  The 
ahields  fitted  so  doseW  together  as  to  present  one 
anbroken  snrfoee,  withoat  any  interstices  betweer 
them,  and  were  also  so  firm  that  men  could  wall 
upon  them,  and  even  horses  and  chariots  be  dnvei 
over  them.*  A  testudo  was  formed  {lesludmem  fa 
eere)  either  in  battle,  to  ward  off  the  arrows  and 
other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or,  which  was  more 
frequently  the  case,  to  form  a  protiction  to  the  sol- 
diers wtien  they  advanced  to  the  walls  or  gates  of 
a  towrn  for  the  porpoae  of  ittiftking  them.*  (S?e 


1.  ((^d ,  Ti.,  tit.  M.)-e.  (Dif.  W,(it.7.  D«  Ja.e  Oadkill 

ram.)— 3.  (ViK..  ..Ea.,  i.,  905.— Cic.  Brat.,  U)— 4.  (Vwr.,  i 
L.,»..  161,  ed.  Mailer.)— 5.  (C««  ,  B.  0.,v.,«.  43.— B.C..  R, 
S.)— «.  (ViiniT..  X..  la,  p.  3W,  Bip  ,  —  7.        SO,  SI.-ComFSM 
Myb.,u.,41.>— 8.  (Dtua  Cm.,  xlii..  SO.) 9.  (1>:pb  Cms. 
c.— Liv.,  s.,  M.— CM.,  B.  G.,  ii.,  6  -Ml.,  Jsf .  M.) 
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(/itKieJing  cu  .  taken  from  the  Antonine  odtor.  i.) 
Sonnetimes  tl.e  shieldn  were  disposed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  testado  slope.  The  soldiers  in  the 
first  line  stood  upright,  tliOM  in  the  aeeond  stooped 
a  litUa,  and  each  line  suooanlTii^  was  a  littto  low- 
er than  the  preceding  dswn  to  the  last,  where  the 
aoMicrs  rested  on  ore  knee.  Such  a  disposition 
of  the  shields  was  called  FoMtigata  tettudo,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sloping  like  the  foof  of  a  building. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  ohTioos :  the 
stones  and  missfles  thrown  upon  the  shields  rolled 
nfl' them  like  water  from  a  roof;  besides  which, 
other  soldiers  frequently  advanced  upon  them  tu 
attadc  the  enemy  upon  the  walls.  The  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  form  this  kind  of  testudo,  as 
an  exercise,  in  the  games  of  the  circus.' 

•II.  (t^^-i'C  and  xt'^'^i't/),  the  Tortoise  or  Tcsludo. 
*«The  Ureek  writers  describe  several  species  of 
both  the  Land  and  Sea  Tortoise.  Of  the  sea-turtle, 
HhiBf  were,  of  course,  best  acquainted  with  those 
species  which  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A'lian.  however,  also  m;ike.s  mention  of  the  Indian. 
The  spiicics  which  the  ancients  may  be  supposed 
to  hdve  known  most  familiarly  are  the  Tutudo  lyra, 
T.  Graca,  and  T  peametrica.  (On  the  use  of  the 
turtle  by  the  ancients  as  an  article  of  food,  con- 
sult Schwcijihaeuser,  Ad  Alhrn  ,  viii  ,  7 — Gerner, 
Dc  Aquat. — AUumtvu,  lib.  iY. ;  and  Zenobius,  Ctnt., 
lv.,lS.>  T1iei;pi»rbthe8peoUedTortoiee,or£fl^« 

TETRAm  ACmUm     {Vid  Dr.^chma.) 

TETKAK(Mli;.S  or  I  liTRAKCH.A  (rfrpu/.,v»;f). 
This  word  wtia  originally  used,  according  to  its 
elTinologieal  nieaninf.  to  elgniiy  the  governor  of 
the  fburth  pan  ol  a  country  {rerfynpxia  or  Terpnf^niy- 
XU).  We  havf  ;m  example  m  the  ancient  divisioti 
of  Thessalv  into  lour  tetrarcliics.  which  was  revi- 
ved by  Philip.^  ( Vul.  Taoos.)  Each  of  the  three 
OtHie  tribea  which  aeitled  in  Gahitia  was  divided 
into  four  tetnurchies,  each  nilcil  by  a  tetrarch  ♦ 
'ITiis  arrangement  subsisted  till  the  iaui  r  tunes  of 
the  Roman  Republic,*  but  at  last  the  twelve  te- 
trarchs  of  GaUo^Grsscia  were  reduced  to  one,  name* 
1y,  Deiotaras.*  Some  oT  the  tribes  of  Syria  were 
ruled  by  tctran-hs,  nnd  several  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Herod  ruled  m  Palestine  with  this  title.^ 
Niebuhr*  remarks  that  the  tctrarchs  in  Syria  were 
cemindars,  who  occanied  the  rank  of  sovereigns, 
in  the  same  way  aa  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  aac< 
ceeded  under  Ixjrd  Cornwallis  in  gi  ttin;:  them- 
selves recognised  as  dependant  princes  and  abso- 
lute proprietors  of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  poriod  of  the  Republic  and  under 
the  Empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  tised  the 
title  (aa  also  those  of  ethnarch  and  phytarch)  to  des- 
ignate those  tributary  princes  wliu  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  kings  * 

*T£TR1X  (r^pi^,  or  -of,  or  •dwyj,  a  bird  noti> 
eid  by  Aristode,  and  anppoeed  to  he  fht  OtU  Tt- 
fra^or  Little  Bustard.'* 

TETRO  BOLUS    (Ktei.  Drachma.) 

TETTAPA'KONTA.  01.    {V,d.  Fosty,  The.) 

♦TETTIGOME-TRA  (rmimr|MX  a  term 
meaning  literally  "  the  motner  at  tiie  TMtix,"  or 
Cicada.   In  reality,  however,  it  indicates  merely 

1  (Lir.,  xliT.,  «.— Polyb.,  xx»iii.,  IS.)— 9.  (JSIiaa,  H.A^iir^ 
IS,  Ac.  —  AdaiitB,  Append.,  ».  r.  x/A»f.)  — 8.  (Harpocrat ,  ».  t. 
TcfKipx'a-— Stralx),  430.— Demosth.,  Philipp.,  li.,  p.  117.— Eu- 
rip.,  Alc^irt.,  IIM.  — Thirlwair*  Greece,  vi.,  p.  13,  H.)— 4. 
(8lr»ho,  560,  5C7.— Plm.,  11.  N..  r.,4S.)  — 5.  (Appiaii,  Mithnd., 
«•,— Syr.,  50.— Bell.  Civ  ,  i*..  — 6.  (Liv.,  Eptt,,  H.  —  Cic, 
ProDclut.,  15.-ll,rtuiv  Dc  Ik-U.  Alex.,  67.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
».,  18.  19.  —  Jo«e|  h.,  Aiittq.,  xiv.,  13.  ♦  1  ;  xrii.,  8,  »  1  :  xi.,  4,  ^ 
IS  .  x-ii.,  II,  «  I :  XI.,  S,  «  I.— Vil..  Il.)-S.  (IIiK.  of  Rume.  ii., 
p.  lU.)— 9.  (Comnu*  Luom.  117.  — 8aU.,  Cat.,  SO.— Cic, 
ho  MiL,  as ;  in  Vatia^  lt.-^Mr.,  SM.,  i.S,  19.— V«IL  PUeic., 
TSdtn  Asa..  iv.,«9l}— 10.  (AiiiM.,  B.  A.,  ti.,  t.— 
athwi,,  ii.— Adwos.  afModi  •.  TO 


that  hitermediate  condition  of  the  n^mf).  prw  n 
the  development  of  the  organs  of  fliglit.' 

♦TETTlX  (rerrif).  the  Cicada.  (V,d.  Jicad.  \ 
•TEUTHIS  (rn^/f),  a  species  orcalllc-fisb.iitf 
labigeiNvwof  Roodelei.  Bekm  ngfi  its  iiate 
nanw  is  CaAnmno,  and  iMMe  Holaril,  ia  Usinm. 
lation  of  Pliny,  calls  it  the  Cnluniytiriiieh  BMt 
of  it  is  still  reiJiined.**' 

*TEIJTHOS  (rec^),  a  species  i.(  eotde-fish  akii 
to  the  preceding.  It  is  the  Lo^us  smms  of  A» 
delet,  or  the  Sejna  Inlieo,  L .  called  ie  EB|Miii 
.Sleeve-fipli.  Tlie  late  writers  on  Natonil  HiMy 
give  it  the  name  of  Loligo  ru^'tiru  ' 

•TEUTLOS  (TrvrAof,  -ov,  -tov,  -<f,  or  nMa^ 
the  Beet,  or  Befa  vulgarit.    ( Vid.  Ban.) 
TEXTOR,  TEXTRINIJM.    ( Vid.  Ta*,  p.  9ML) 
THALAMITOI,  THAL.V.MIOI  {M^im,H- 
Xuftiot.)   (  Vtd.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

•THALASSOCRAMBE  (^oAooffo/cpo^v),  ealM 
by  Dioeoorides  spoMdf  ^oXdooM,  the  Sea  Kil,«f 
CoHvolmlut  tfldanata.* 

•THAIJCTRON  {^i/.iKTporX  a  plant,  the  Thdit 
irum  mtnut,  or  Lesser  Meadow-rue.  According  to 
Hardouin,  H  is  thu  Tkalietrum  of  Pliny  * 

THALYSIA  (OaXvoia).  a  festival  celebrated  a 
honour  of  Oiouysiw  and  Deraeter,*  or.  secordioi 
to  others,  nl"  l>'meier  alone,  as  it  is  (lc><  r.St^i  bj 
Theocritus  in  his  seventh  idyl,  and  by  the  gnst- 
marians  who  wrote  the  arguments  to  the  nae. 
It  was  held  in  autiiiiiii,  after  the  harvest,  to  thaA 
the  gods  for  the  betieliia  they  had  conferred  upcm 
men.' 

•THAPSl  A  (tfoVwV.  u  plant  used  to  dycjelkw, 
which  some  lexicographen  make  to  be  the  MulWi^ 

;i.  r  ,  Vrrfta»rum  ihaptus.  OT  the  Thnpnn  nllm» 
\  faiida.  L  Dierbach  holds  it  to  be  a  specie*  rf 
deadly  carrot,  Thapna  iiarf;anica;  but  Spn  neel  p^^ 
fers  the  Thmpna,  atkepium.  Stackhoose  is  dow 
even  aa  to  tlwt  fenns.  **  It  appears  to  me  hi^ 
probable."  says  Adinns.  "that  the  Turktk  of  U. 
Arabians  is  the  Tbapsia  root  of  the  Greek.'*  "• 

THARGE'lJA  (xiip)y,/.ia).  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Athena  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Thaigeliod,  m  hon- 
cor  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,"  or,  aeeordrag  to  fBbie 
scholia.st  on  .Xristophanes,'*  in  honour  of  Helios 
and  the  Hor« ;  the  latl<  r  statement,  however,  is 
in  sub.stance  the  same  as  the  former.  The  Apollc 
who  was  honoured  by  thia  festivai  was  the  Delias 
ApoUo." 

The  real  fe^st ival,  or  the  Tliarpelia  in  a  narrowei 
sense  of  the  word,  apfwars  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  7tJi,  and  on  the  preceding  day  the  city  of  Ath- 
ena, or  rather  tea  inhabitanta,  wera  purified.'*  The 
manner  in  which  this  parifieation  ^as  eflheted  is 
'very  extraordinary,  and  is  certamlv  a  remnant  of 
very  ancient  rites,  for  two  persons  were  put  tc 
death  on  that  day,  and  the  one  died  on  behalf  of 
the  men,  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  the  womea  of 
Atiiem.  The  name  by  whidi  these  -viethns  w«ro 
designated  was  papfiaKti  :  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, both  of  them  were  men,  but  according  to 
others,  the  one  dying  on  behalf  of  the  women  wan 
a  woman,  and  the  other  a  man."  Onthedaywhen 
the  sacHflee  was  to  he  perftmned,  the  vietims  were 
led  out  of  the  city  to  a  plaec  near  the  sea.  wirti  tho 
accompaniment  uf  a  piculiar  melody,  called  itpa^i^ 
v^Mf,  played  on  Uie  flote.**  Tlie  nedt  of  the  oae 


I.  (Arittot.,  II.  A.,  v.,  94.— Adam,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 9.  (Ad«M, 

Append.,  ».  v.)  —  3.  (AJaini,  .\p|>fnd..  •  r.l  -  4.  (Ctopfrn.,  in. 
1.  —  l)ii«i-i>r.,  II.,  US  —  Adainii,  Aj'j"  nJ  ,  «  %  ■  -       il'i-  vri.r  , 
IV..  '.W.  -    Plin  ,  H.  N,.  iivii.,  119.  —  .Aaari.i.  Apjwnd  .  *  v.;  —  S. 
(Mcniind.  Ulict.,  quotcU  by  Mtnirnai.) — 7.  (Spanheim  ad  CaUi- 
in»>  h.,  Hviiin.  lu  Cer.,  UO  aod  137. — Wuttimaon  a<l  ThfHicrit. 
I.lvll  ,  vi  '..3.)— 8.  (Diotcor..  IT.,  IM.  — Theophr.,  II.  P.,  jt.,  0 
— Ailanis,  Append.,  a.  ».) — 9.  (£tjna.  Ma^. —  Suidaa,  a.  v  Oo; 
v4>i<i.)-10.  (E(|att.,I40».>-ll.  {AtlwS..x.,^4M.)— la.  (FUt., 
Syrop..  viii.,  I.— Diof.  Laeit.,  ii.«M.— Bar|iaer.,«.T  'tiiiiint  | 
— la.  (HMgpeh.,  a.  w.  tottmnlt-tt.  (Bf^qpcV,  s  v.) 
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wno  died  for  the  men  was  aammnded  with  a  gar- 
land of  black  figs,  that  of  the  other  with  a  garland 

of  white  ones  ;  and  while  they  were  proceeding  to 
th«  place  of  their  destiny,  they  were  beaten  with 
lOdi  of  ff-wood.  and  figs  and  other  thiags  were 
tturown  at  them  Cheese,  figs,  and  cake  were  put 
into  their  hands  that  they  might  eat  them.  They 
wen-  at  laat  burned  on  a  funeral  pile  minlc  of  Wild 
6g-wood,  and  their  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.'  Some  writers  main- 
tain,  fiom  a  passage  of  Ammonius,*  that  thqr  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  alive ;  bat  this  passage  leaves 
Hr-  matter  uncuTiaiii  We  are  not  informed  win  t!i 
er  this  expiatory  and  purifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
ragttlaitf  eT«7  year,  Wt  from  the  name  of  the  vic- 
tims (^apfiaKoi),  as  well  as  from  the  whole  accoont 
of  Tzetzes,  which  is  founded  on  good  authorities, 
it  ap[)oars  liighly  prohiible  that  this  s;icrifiee  only 
took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calamity  having  be- 
flinen  the  city  {voeovvfff  rife  «<%«*r)i  sudi  as  the 
plague,  a  famine,  &c.  \Vhat  persons  were  chosen 
as  victims  on  such  occasions  is  not  mentioned,  and 
we  only  learn  from  Suidas*  that  *hey  were  kept  at 
the  public  expense  (Jigytoatfii  roefofievot).  But  they 
wen  in  all  probabtUty  criminals  sentenced  to  death, 
and  vim  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  of 
their  condemnation  to  be  sacnticcd  at  llic  Thargc- 
lia.  In  the  earlier  times,  liowevcr,  they  were  not 
crimiuals,  but  either  cripples,*  or  persons  who  of- 
flmd  to  die  voluntarily     the  good  of  their  conn- 

The  second  day  uf  the  Tbargelia  was  solemnized 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon,  uhn-l)  cun.sisted  of  a 
Cyclic  chorus  pi^ibrraed  by  men  at  the  expense  of 
a  ehoragiis.*  The  prise  of  the  victor  in  this  a^on 
was  a  tripod,  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  which  had  lK;en  built  by  Pisistralus  ' 
On  this  day  it  was  customary  tor  perMuis  who  were 
ado|i(ed  into  a  family  to  be  solemnly  registered,  and 
reoeived  hrto  the  geaos  and  the  phrstria  of  the 
adoptive  parents  This  solemnity  was  the  same  as 
that  III  registering  one's  own  children  at  the  apa- 
turia  *    ( I'lrf.  Adoption.  Gkkek.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Tbargelia  there 
are  two  aoeoaala.  Aeeoiding'  to  Vstros,*  the  fap- 
uaKoi  derived  their  nam?  from  mif  PhHrmacus, 
who.  having  stolen  the  sacred  viaU  ul  Apollo,  and 
leing  caught  in  the  act  hy  the  men  of  Achilles, 
was  stoned  to  death,  sod  this  event  was  oumraem* 
fiated  by  the  awfel  saeri6oe  at  the  Tbargelia. 
Helladius,'*  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  at  first 
thet^-  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  the  city  of  contagious  diseases, 
aa  the  Atheuaaa,  after  the  death  uf  the  Cretan 
Androgens,  were  visiied  by  the  plague." 

THEATRUM  (diar(>ov).  The  Athenians, before 
the  time  of  iEschylus,  had  only  a  wooden  scaflbid- 
ing  on  which  their  dramas  were  performed.  Such  a 
wooden  theatre  was  only  eraoted  for  the  time  of  the 
Dkmysiae  festivals,  and  was  afterward  palled  down. 
The  first  drama  that  .Eschylus  brought  upon  the 
stage  was  performed  upon  such  a  wooden  scatfuld, 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a  MBg«ltsr  and  ominous  coin- 
cidenoe,  that  oa  that  oeeaakn  (MO  B.O.)  the  aoaf- 
folding  bfoke  down.  To  preteot  the  rscurrenoe  of 
nci'h  in  ai^cident,  the  building  of  a  stone  theatre 
was  Ittrthwitli  commenced  on  the  suuiheastem  de- 


1.  (Tiatz<«,  Chil.,  T..  t5.)  —  1  (De  Different.  VoMb.,  p.  Uf, 
•d.  V»lck.)  —3.  (».  r.  <t'ji>^jnK'  ) — t.  (Teitw«,  1.  c— ScWl.  ad 
Irwtuph..  Raa.,  733.)— 3.  (Alhea.,  ii.,  p.  3*0.  —  Saidas,  ■.  v. 
UapOitxt )— 4.  (LyatM,  D«  Maner.  a<  or|>t.,  p.  tU.  —  Aaltpboa, 
D«  CaomU.,  o.  If.— D«maad>.  ia  MiU.,  o.  )I7.>— 7.  (SoMu,  s. 
v.nMw.)— S.  (laMOB.  Ds  A|nllad.lwrad.,  o.  IS.— D«  Ariaurch. 
hwad.,  e.  8.)— t.  (ap.  Pkat..  Ltz.,  ^487,^Bbrn.Mi(.  and  Har- 
pumu.  V.  ♦oMiM^-)— 10'  (P-  934.  S.)— 11.  (Viii.  Mearaini, 
Gnwna  Frnata,  1. 1.  Oa^j^Vi.i.  —  Bvda,  OMdl.iUr  Lyr.  Dicht- 
kuMt  der  UtlUn.,  i., p.  liS.  Ac, whan  «a  Mcoaat  ia  slao  fivaa 
«rtbt««Mwi>4wt.l 


scent  of  the  acropolis,  in  the  Lenca ;  for  .t  «bJbic 
be  obeerved  that  throughout  Greece  theatres  were 
always  built  upon  eminences,  or  on  the  sloping  side 
of  a  hill.  The  new  Athenian  theatre  was  bn  Uona 
very  large  scale,  and  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed with  great  skill  in  regard  to  its  acoustic 
and  perspective  arrangements,  but  the  name  of  tb« 
architect  is  not  known.  It  is  highly  probable  tlia* 
dramas  were  perfonned  in  this  new  theatre  as  sooi. 
as  it  was  practicable,  and  before  it  was  completely 
finished,  which  did  not  take  place  till  about  U.(j 
340,  unless  we  adopt  the  untenable  supposition  thai 
the  completion  of  the  .Xtlic  theatre  at  this  time  re- 
fers to  a  second  theatre.'  During  this  long  inter- 
val of  forty  otympiads,  theatres  were  erected  in  sH 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  although  .\then8 
was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  the  only 
place  which  produced  great  master-works  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature.  It  should  also  be  borne  la 
mind,  that  theatres  are  mentioned  in  several  parta 
of  Greece  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  the 
drama  connected  with  it  did  not  exist,  so  that  these 
buildings  were  devoted  to  other  public  exhibitions 
Thus,  at  Athena  itself,  there  were,  in  later  times,  be- 
sides the  theatre  in  the  Lenca,  two  others,  viz.,  the 

'Ayp'tiTiretov  and  the  inl  'Pr/)tA?7  ■Siarpor,  which 
were  not  destined  for  dramatic  perf<ir;iiaiiccs,  but 
were  only  places  in  whu  h  the  sophists  held  their 
declamations.  At  Sparta  there  was  a  theatre  of 
white  naible,*  in  whioh  aseembliee  of  the  peo- 
ple were  held,  choral  dances  performed,  and  the 
like  ;'  for  the  festive  joy  of  Dionysus  and  the 
regular  drama  were  foreign  to  ihe  Spartans.  All 
the  theatres,  however,  which  were  constructed  in 
Greeee,  were  probably  bait  after  tfie  model  of  that 
of  Athens,  and.  with  slight  deviations  and  modifi- 
cations, they  all  resembled  tme  another  in  the  mam 
points,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  ruins  of  theatres 
in  varioos  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sicily. 
Seine  of  them  were  of  prodigioosdhceiisians.  The 
theatre  of  Epidaunis.  in  the  grove  of  .\sclepius.  of 
which  considerable  ruins  arc  still  extant,  excellec 
in  beauty  the  Roman  theatres,*  and  in  size  evei 
that  of  Mesnlopolis,  which  was  reckoned  the  largest 
theatre  in  Oreeee.*  The  great  number  of  roies  of 
theatres  may  enable  us  tn  form  an  idea  of  tlwpar 
tiality  ot  the  Greeks  fur  such  magnificent  buildings, 
and  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  The  ruins  of  the 
theatre  of  ^jna  eneloaes  a  spaoe  of  460  feet  In  di- 
ameter ;  the  Uieatre  of  Epheins  is  even  600  foet  hi 
diameter.  Upon  these  ruins,  see  the  works  of 
Clarke,  Dodwell,  I^ke,  Hughes,  Arundell,  and  th^ 
Supplement  to  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athena. 

The  constRWtioaof  the  Gredi  theatree  has  been 
the  subject  of  moeh  disensakm  and  dispute  in  mod- 
ern times,  and,  although  all  the  best  writcra  agree 
on  the  great  divisions  of  wh'';h  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  cases  mere  matters  of  con- 
jeotare.  The  Attie  theatre  was,  like  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  piaeed  fo  audi  a  manner  that  the  plaee  for 

the  spectators  formed  the  upper  or  northwestern, 
and  the  stage,  with  ail  that  belonged  to  it,  the  south* 
eastern  part,  and  between  these  two  parts  lay  the 
orchestra.  We  shall  consider  each  of  the  three  di- 
visions separately,  together  with  its  parts  and  aa^ 
divisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  plan, 
which  has  been  made  from  the  remains  of  Greek 
theatres  still  aataal,  aad  fiom  a  esreful  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  snoient  writers  which  de* 
scribe  the  whole  or  parts  of  a  theatre,  especially  ia 
Vitruvius  and  Pollux. 

1.  The  place  for  the  spectators  was,  in  a  narrow- 
er sense  of  the  word,  called  Merpov.  'Hie  seau 


I.  (P»o«.,  i.,  »,  «  le.— Plut.,  Vit.  I.  Orat.,  p.  841,  c. ;  BM 
c.)— I.  (Paaa.,iii.,  H.«  1.)— I.  (AUim..  p-  139;  sir.,  | 
«•!.)—«.  CPSw  .  ii.,  tr. «  S  t-S.  iPsas^       3it.  H .) 
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out  of  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  risins 
onp  above  another  ;  the  rows  themsclvt-s  (a)  formed 
parts  (nearly  three  fourtlis)  of  concentric  circles, 
•nd  were  at  intervals  divided  into  compartments 
Iqr  one  or  more  broad  passages  (ft)  ninninf  between 
thom,  and  parnllcl  with  the  benches.  These  pas 
sagcn  were  called  diai^ufxara  or  KaraTofmi,  I^tia 
fracxnctionea,^  and  when  the  concourse  of  people 
was  ve(7  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persona  might 
■taiidiBtMra.  One  side  of  aodi  a  passage  fimiuBd 
tOWania  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which, 
m  some  theatres,  though  perhaps  not  at  Athens, 
niches  were  excavated,  which  contained  metal  ves- 
sels {hxfi^)  to  hiereaae  the  sounds  ooming  from  the 
sugc  and  ondiestra.*  Across  the  rows  of  benches 
ran  siairs,  by  which  persons  init:;ht  ascend  ftuoi  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  But  these  stain  tan  in 
straight  lines  only  from  one  prccindio  to  another, 
and  the  ataire  in  the  next  aeriea  of  rowa  were  just 
between  the  two  stahs  of  the  lower  aeriea  of  bench- 
es. By  this  course  of  the  stairs  the  seats  were  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  compartments  resembling 
coneafrom  which  the  tops  are  cut  off;  hence  they 
weie  termed  KtpKLitt,  aod  in  Latin  cutui.  The 
wiiote  of  the  place  for  the  spectators  (i^forpov)  was 
IClinies  de.signatcd  by  tlie  luimc  koiXov,  Latin 
1,  it  being  in  most  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the 
Above  the  highest  rcw  of  benches  there  rose 
a  eovered  portico  (c),  which  of  course  far  exceeded 
in  height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  surrounded,  and  appears  to  have  also  corilrit>- 
nted  to  increase  the  acoustic  effect.*  The  entran- 
eea  to  the  seats  of  the  speetatore  were  partly  un- 
der ground,  and  led  to  the  lowest  rows  of  benches, 
while  the  upper  rows  must  have  been  arressible 
ftom  above.* 

S.  The  orchestra  {opx^iorpa)  was  a  circular  level 
apaoa  extending  in  fivnX  of  Uie  spectators,  »x\A 
aomea^at  bt  low  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
<t  was  not  a  eomidcte  circle,  one  segment  of  it  be- 
in^  a|>jiroi)riate!!  to  the  sinye  '['he  orchestra  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its  ev- 


ent I  ohitlona  and  daneea,  Ihr  whhdi  parpoae  it 


1.  (VitruT.,  3  ami  7.  —  Dekker,  Anecdot..  p-  270.  —  P.illm, 
Oiiom.,  IT.,  123.  —  lIiir|Mirrnt.  and  Suidnn,  p.  v.  K.ir  irojiri.)  —  2. 
(Vitriiv.,  I..  1,  »  9;  V..4.— StirKlitz,  Arrhlol.der  Baukunst,  &  i . . 
II..  I.  p  150.)— 3.  (Apulpin»,  M<t.,iii.,  pi.49, fit]>.)— 4.  (Fblloi. 
Pngoi.,  IT.,  123.— Athca.,  xiv.,  099.) 


ervei!  witli  boards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  elrtnt-nt 
out  of  whicli  ihe  drama  rose,  so  the  orchestra  wa« 
originally  the  most  important  part  of  a  theatre  :  i< 
fonned  the  centre  round  which  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  bailding  were  grouped.  la  the  centre  of  tlie  di 
cle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  ^vfii'S.Ji,  that  is.  the  al 
tar  of  Dionysus  (d),  which  was,  of  course,  nearer  to 
iSe  stag<;  than  to  the  seats  of  the  npectators,  the 
dirtanoo  ikVom  which  waa  precisdjr  the  Iraigth  of  a 
radiaa  of  t1»  :^rele.  In  a  wider  aense.  the  orchea- 
tra  comprisR.1  iho  broad  passages  (iri»f*3»M  e)  ot 
each  side  between  the  projecting  wings  {x'th"»  stage 
and  the  seat-s  of  tlie  spectators,  through  wui>Hi  the 
chorus  entered  tbd  orchestra.  The  chorea  gonanl> 
ly  arranged  itaelf  ft  the  spaee  between  tbe  Ihymde 
and  the  stage.  The  thymrle  itself  waa  of  a  Sv^are 
form,  and  was  used  Uk  various  i)urtK>ic««.  according 
to  the  natnre  of  the  different  plays.  Mien  as  a  fooer- 
al  monoment,  an  altar,  &c.  It  was  made  of  beards, 
and  surrounded  on  al)  sid^  with  steps.  It  tboa 
.stood  upon  a  raised  platform,  which  waa  sometimes 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  fluie-pUy- 
cr,  and  the  rfaabdnphori.'  The  fluce-pii^ar,  aa  wcl 
aa  the  prompter  (mroioMt,  moinur)^  were  geaeiaBy 
placed  oehind  the  thymele,  so  as  to  face  the  stage, 
and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectators.'  The  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  the  ^iarpw,  lay  under  tbe  open  sky  : 
a  roof  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

3.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  each  side  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  chorus 
proo.ibly  ascende*!  the  stage  whenever  it  took  a  real 
part  in  ihe  action  itself.  The  back  side  of  the 
was  chMed  by  a  wall  called  the  okvi^  or  mcmc,  fr 
which  on  each  side  a  wing  projected,  which 
called  the  irapaanrivtw.  The  whole  depth  of  the 
stage  was  not  very  great,  as  it  only  c<Tni pri9*H!  t 
segment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra.  The  whole 
space  from  the  aeena  to  the  ereheatn  waa  teiavad 
the  pros'vninin  (vpooKipfiav),  and  was  what  WS 
should  call  the  real  stage.  That  part  of  il  whid: 
w.is  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  and  where  the  actors 
stood  when  they  spoke,  was  the  Aojretor.  also  called 
OKpiiut  or  ^rpitovrer,  in  l4itin  paJptluoi,  which  wsa^ 


I .  I  Mailrr.  DiMert.  on  tb«  Eamen.  of  .E*.  .\%M,p.  MS.  i 
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tt  ftJune,  raised  above  tbe  orchestra,  aad  probably 
on  •  level  with  tbe  tbymete.  What  the  MraMfMev 
%VM  is  qpt  elesr ;  loime  think  that  it  was  a  plaeeto 

which  the  ai-iors  withdrew  when  they  hail  acted 
dieir  paiu,  uihers  ibiuk  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
UMsrpa    but,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  vmanT/viov 


waa  admied  with  atatueai  it  aeems  move  probaUe 
that  ft  was  the  wall  under  the  Aoyrtw  wirieh  fteed 

!he  orchestra  and  the  s^Kclators.  The  aurjvi}  or 
tcena  was,  as  we  tiave  already  stated,  the  wall 
'^licl  closed  the  Stage  {frotetnium  and  logeum) 
firam  behind.  It  represented  a  suitable  backgruund, 
or  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  on. 
HfRre  the  play  began  it  was  covered  with  a  cur- 
tain (fr<if>afl'erao/M,  npooKr/viov,  aiXaiai,  Latin  au- 
Im  or  nparimm*).  When  the  play  begao  this  eortain 
was  let  down,  and  was  rolled  up  on  a  roller  under- 
neath the  stage.  The  proscenium  and  logeum  were 
never  concealed  from  the  spectators.  As  regards 
the  scenery  represented  on  the  ok^v^,  it  was  diflbr- 
ant  for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  satyrio  drama,  and 
for  earh  of  these  kinds  of  poetry  the  scenery  must 
have  been  capable  of  various  modificdti(»ns,  accord- 
ing to  the  characier  of  each  ind^vuiuai  play;  at 
lent  that  this  was  tbe  case  with  the  various  trage- 
dies, is  evident  fiom  the  aoeneo  deaeribed  in  the 
tragedies  still  extant.  In  the  latter,  however,  the 
background  (ax^^),  in  most  cases,  represented  the 
front  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the  centre  (i),  which 
waa  called  the  roysi  door,  Thia  palace  generally 
eonaisted  of  two  stories  {6unryitfi%  and  upon  ita 
flat  roof  there  appears  ^  have  [yncn  some  olrvatcd 
)>lace,  from  which  |>ersoi.s  might  obi^erve  what  was 
going  on  at  a  distance.*  The  palace  presented  on 
each  side  a  projectingwiog,  each  of  which  had  its 
separate  entrance.  These  wings  generally  repre- 
•inted  tlic  Iiubuatjons  of  guests  and  vi.>5iler.s.  All 
the  three  dnors  must  have  been  visible  to  the  s|x>c- 
tsfors.*  The  protagonistes  always  entered  the 
a*.ago  through  the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  deuter- 
agoniates  and  tritagonistes  through  those  on  the 
r'i^'i..t  and  lefl  wings  In  iragedier  like  the  Pri  rnc 
theus,  the  Persians,  FbUoctetes  'jSdipns  at  Colonus, 
nod  oiliers,  tiM  bnokgroood  d'a  not  represent  a  pal- 
aee.  There  are  other  pieces,  again,  in  which  the 
aoena  must  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
per in-iaa lice,  as  in  the  Eumenules  of  .Eschylui  ami 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  The  dramas  of  li^unpides 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery  ;  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
played  in  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mechani- 
cal parts  of  stage  performance,  at  h  ast  in  tlie  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
Ihetion.  The  seena  In  the  aatyrie  drama  appeare 
to  have  always  represented  a  woody  district,  with 
hills  and  ;,'rotti»e3;  m  comedy  the  seen  a  represented, 
at  least  m  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwellings 
or  liie  babttations  of  slaves.*  The  art  of  scene- 
funtlng  moat  have  been  applied  long  hefbro  tbe 
lime  of  Sophocles,  although  Aristotle''  ascribes  its 
introduction  to  him.    [Vid.  Paiktixo,  p.  707.) 

The  machines  in  tlie  Greek  theatres  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  but  we  are  in  maojr  cases  un- 
able to  form  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
effects  We  shall  only  mention  the  mtif^t  important 
among  them.  I.  The  TrejjiaKroi  {m)  btond  near  the 
two  side  entrances  of  the  sc-ena  ;  their  form  was 
that  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  they  produced 
a  eharge  in  the  scenei^.*  9.  The  Xapuvtoi  «X<>o- 
K.tf,  or  the  rhaniiiian  steps,  by  whieh  the  shades 
asceoded  from  tbe  lower  world  upon  the  stage.*  3. 

I.  {IttidM.  a.  T.  SmS)  — t.  (Btynnl.  Ma*.,  t.  v.  kiUdf^ 
xiii.,  p.  59t.—rMn,  Obom.,  i*..  in.)--S.  (lA.  ib.,  nr.. 


m.>— 4.  (Xirir-.  PIraniM.,  88,  Ac.)— 5.  (Viimv.,  t.,  7.)-6. 
'Id.«  v.,  8,  ^  I.— Pollux,  awmi.,  iv^  115.)— 7.  (Poet.,  ir.,  16.)— 
k  (Viuav^  v.,  7oP(iUii,  OiMNB.,  iv,,  lM.)-t.  fU..  iv^  im.) 
6  (} 


The  yufj^ovi,  Ipddfvor  Umtfta,  a  mach.no  by  wb.ct 
gods  or  heroes  were  fepreoented  passing  thro  ghui 
doating  in  the  air ;  hiMice  the  proverb.  Dent  ex  sm. 

china*  4.  The  i^uarpa  OT  iMnvn'/.tifiu.  {VkI  Exon- 
TRA.)  6.  The  i9toXiryeim,  an  especial  elevated  place 
above  the  aoena  for  tbe  Olynipian  gods  w  hen  thej 
had  to  appear  in  their  full  majesty.*  6.  The  0pop- 
Tttov,  a  machine  for  imitating  thunder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  placed  underiit  ath  the  stage,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  laige  brazen  vessels  in  which 
stones  were  rolled.*  fiia|iecting  seven*!  ot>'er  mac 
chines  of  le88impoftaBoe,aeeP»Uux,iv.  nt,tlfiifim 
^eurpov. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  lieie  upon  ihe  difTere-- 
ces  which  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatres 
still  extant,  from  the  deaeription  we  have  givno 
above.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the 
theatres  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time, 
the  spaee  between  the  iliymeli'  and  the  luyeum  waa 
converted  into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  muues, 
mnletano,  and  danoera  played,  wbflo  the  aneleM 
stace  (proscenium  and  logeum)  remained  destined, 
as  beiore.  ibr  the  actors  in  tbe  regular  crsaia.  Thia 
lower  stage  was  aomethnea  called  thj^Mte  or 
chestra.* 

Tbe  Romana  muat  have  beeome  acqoaiolod  with 

the  thcatresof  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  eariy  (fi-riod, 
whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres  in  siiialar 
positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is  still  clear 
from  the  niina  of  very  ancient  tbeatreaatTusculusi 
and  FMsolat.*  The  Romans  themsdvea,  however, 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
late  period,  and,  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  atage  waa  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterward  pulled  down  again,  and  ttie  plays  of 
Plautiis  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such  tem- 
porary scaffoldings.  In  the  mean  while  many  ot 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Rome  had  their  ttonc 
theatrea,  aa  tbe  introduction  of  Greek  cnatoms  and 
manners  waa  leas  strongly  opposed  in  them  tkan  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  Wooden  theatres,  adorned 
with  the  must  profuse  magnifkence,  were  erected  al 
Home  even  during  the  last  period  of  the  Repubtte. 
The  first  attempt  to  build  a  alone  theatre  wis  made 
a  short  time  befbre  tlie  eonsolship  of  P.  CorneKm 
Scipio  Nasiea.  It  was  sanctioned  liy  the  een.sors, 
and  was  advancing  towards  completion,  when  Sci\f 
io,  in  155  B.C.,  persuaded  the  senate  to  oummand 
the  building  to  be  pulled  down,  aa  iojorionatupublie 
morality.*  Respecting  the  magnificent  Wooden  Ih^ 
atre  which  .M.  .Euidius  .Scatiru>  l)udt  in  his  ttdUi^ 
ship,  68  B.C.,  see  Fiiny.'  Its  .seena  consisted  Of 
three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made  of 
white  marble,  tbe  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  upper 
une  of  gilt  wood  The  cavea  contained  80,000 
.■spectalurs  •  In  ^>f>  B.C  ,  Cn.  Ponipey  built  the  first 
stone  theatre  at  Home,  near  the  (Campus  Marlius. 
It  was  of  great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  bemi 
built  aAer  the  model  of  that  of  .M ytilene  :  it  contain* 
ed  40.000  spectators.*  C  Curio  built,  in  50  B  C,  two 
magnHii-ent  wooden  the;'.trrs  clioe  by  one  another, 
which  might  be  changed  into  one  amphitheatre.** 
After  the  time  of  Pompey,  however,  other  stooo 
theatres  were  erected,  as  the  theatre  of  Marcellua, 
which  was  built  by  .Augustus,  and  called  after  his 
nephew  Marcellus;'*  and  that  of  Balbus."  whence 
Suetonius'''  uses  the  expression  per  inna  ihcc  ra. 


I.  (Pollux.  126,  12«,  131.  —  SdiiJm.  :  v.  'Eu(-r?m  — 
«yrli..  ».  ».  Kp-l^^.)— a  (I'lillui,  OiiKtn.,  ISO.-Phnt.,  LeS.. 
p.  507.)— 3.  (PuUux.  Ouoiii..  !».,  130.  —  SaidM,  B  *.  BpoK-iJ.— 
Viirur..  v.,  7.)— 4.  |MuU«r,  lii«t.  of  Oreek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  S!M  J— t. 
(Nwbuhr,  lliit.  of  Rohm,  iii.,  p.  364,  *c.)  — A.  (Lit.,  Epil..  48.) 
—  7.  (0.  N.,  Mxxwi.,  U, «  7.)  -8.  (Comp.  Plm..  H.  N..  iisiv., 


17.)  — 9.  (Piin.,  H.  N..  itivi.,  84,  ^  7.  —  OunMre  DranBna 
GewbyRoimli,  IT.,  p.  an.  ftc.)— 10.  fPlis.,  H.  N.,  xmt.  ( 
8.)— if.  (Dion  C*3t..  iliii..  40.~flinn  B.  N.,mn.,  It)— It 
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Til'  ^^-onsiruclion  of  a  Roman  theatre  rejembled, 
on  thi  whole,  that  nf  a  Greek  one.  The  iiriDcipol 
diflbresces  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  •peetatorv, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  orchestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orchestra  lilvewise 
formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which 
~  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The  Roman  or- 
contained  no  thymele,  and  was  not  destined 
or  a  chonis.  hut  contained  the  scats  for  senators 
and  otht  r  distinguished  persons,  such  as  foreign 
ambassadors,  whKb  are  ciUled  "primus  *ub»eUiontm 
trieJ*  In  the  year  M  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  RoMios 
Otho  carried  a  law  which  regulated  the  places  in 
the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the  different  classes 
of  Roman  itizens  :  it  enacted  that  fourteen  ordines 
of  benches  vere  to  be  assigned  as  seats  to  the  eq.oi* 
tea*  Hecce these qoatoordeetm ordtaea are some- 
times  mentioned,  without  any  fsrther  addition,  as  the 
honorary  seats  of  the  equites.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly close  behuid  the  seats  of  the  senators  and  ms- 
lljMrateS)  and  tiius  consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches 


immi.  iiately  behind  the  orchestra.  Velleius'  atic 
Cicero*  speak  of  this  law  in  a  manner  to  lead  us  i> 
infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  eqaiH*  •  ilfH 
which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another  part  of 
this  law  was,  that  spendthrids.  and  persona  redocH 
in  their  circumstances  (Jffyc/crt*),  whether  I'lrougl 
their  own  fault  or  not,  and  whether  the/  bdongisd 
to  the  aemtorlan  or  equestriMi  order,  aliMid 
longer  occupy  the  seats  assitrned  to  their  order,  bat 
occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for  them.*  In  tbe 
reign  of  Augustus  the  senate  made  a  decree,  that 
foreign  ambassadors  should  no  longer  enjoy  thi 
pririfege  mentioned  ahonre^  as  H  sonietfaues  ha^ 
pened  that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambas 
sadors.  Ttie  soldiers  also  were  separated  from  tbo 
people  by  the  same  decree  :  the  same  was  the  can 
with  women,  prwtexuti  sod  psdagdf;.*  Ttila 
anilMi  eonaiated  probably  in  one  or  mor*  enMi 
being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of  person<  Thf 
following  woodcut  contains  a  probable  rcpresenia- 
tion  of  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre. 
F    Pi  t  uUer  aooount  of  the  oon'tnictioa  of  Gnak 


ind  Roman  theatres,  see  the  commentators  on  Vi- 
truvius,*  J.  Chr.  Genelli,  Dot  Theater  zu  Alhai,  kin- 
$ichtlich  auf  ArchiUctur,  Sceneru  und  Darttellungs 
Kutut  uberhmtftt  Beriin,  1818,  8to.  — O.  C.  W. 
Sehneider,  Us*  Allude  TUMMruesM,  smi  htttem 
Veratehen  der  Gn'ech  Dramafiker. — Stieglitz,  ilrcAS- 
ologitder  Haukunxl  tin-  Gnech.  u.  Romer,  ii.,  1. — G, 
Ferrara,  Storta  e  descrip.  de'  princip.  ieatri  ant.  t 
tikidemt,  Milano,  1830.— The  auppleffieot  to  Stuart'a 
Aniiq  of  Athen».  A  general  outthie  is  also  given 
by  Miiller,  Hiit  of  Gr  Lii ,  i ,  p  299,  Ac. ;  and  by 
Bode,  Gesch.  der  dranuU.  Dicklkunst  d.  HelUn.,  i., 
Ik  156,  dec. 

It  remains  to  spealt  of  a  few  poiota  respeotiog  the 
■ttendanee  in  the  Greeic  theatrea.  Theatrical  rep- 
tewntations  at  .\theii»  began  early  in  the  morning, 
iiC  alter  breakfast  ,*  and  when  the  concourse  of 
lnoople  was  expected  to  be  great,  persons  would 
ctm  go  to  oocttpy  their  seats  in  tbe  night.  The 
son  could  not  be  ▼ery  tronhtoaone  to  ths  Mtots,  as 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  Iff  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators 
protected  themselves  against  it  by  hats  with  broad 
Drims.*  When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 
Uie  INonysiae  festirals  in  spring,  the  people  appear- 

1.  (Ur  ,  Ei>it..  9«J.  — AiK.,0  a.I  Cornel.,  p.  7S,  eJ.  Urnll.)  — 1 
•l.c.!-3.  (.«*rhia.,  R.  Ct«i>ij  ft  ihwi-.  P.,  0.  fBl) 


ed  with  garlands  on  their  beads ;  when  it  ws»  cuid. 
as  at  the  Lenca  in  January,  they  used  to  wr^ 

themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.*  When  a  atoriu  i.r 
a  shower  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  tbe  spectators 
took  refuge  in  the  portiooea  behind  the  stage,  or  m 
those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  beecbes.  Those 
who  wished  to  sit  comfortably  brought  coshioas 
with  them.*  As  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  thrath* 
cal  performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twelve  Iknui^ 
the  spectators  required  refireshmentat 
that  in  the  intervals  between  the  aeven 
used  to  take  wine  and  cakes  * 

The  whole  of  the  cavea  in  the  Attic  tbea\re  luoat 
have  contained  about  60,000  spectators,  'llie  pkicaa 
for  generals,  the  archons,  priesta,  IbreigB  eaaheaa^ 
dors,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  were  im  tit 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  neare-si  to  the  or^iefr 
tra,*  and  they  apjmr  ,o  have  been  soau  times 
covered  with  a  sort  of  canopy.'  Tbe  rows  a( 
benches  above  these  were  occupied  by  the  seaass 
of  500,  those  next  in  snccession  by  the  ephetii  and 
the  rest  by  the  f>oople  of  .\thei\s  But  it  wouWJ 
seem  that  they  did  not  sit  indisn  imiuately.  but  iHkt 
the  better  places  were  let  at  a  higher  prioe  than  tbe 

I   (li  .aa.)— a.  (Pro  Murm..  10.)— J.  (Ctc..  Pluiipjv,  u..  ISj 
4.  (Suet.,  Oct.,  44.1-S.  (Suidaa,  I.  c.)— C.  iJEach  .  c.  1  iMtph^ 
1.  c— Th»ophr.,  Ct.v  .  a  )  —  7.  (A«li*ii.,       p.  464.  —  Atmutf 
{  Eth.  Nioofn.,  X.,  (Tallui,  Onora  ,  i*..  1^1  .  vtii,Ui* 
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Otbeii,  and  tliat  no  one  had  a  right  ti.  jko  a  place 
for  which  he  had  not  paid.'  The  question  whether 
in  Greece,  and  more  especially  at  Athens,  women 
were  present  at  the  fierfonnance  of  tragedies,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  rise  to  much  diaciission 
aoMiBg  modem  tdiolars,  as  we  have  aaatt/tf  mjr 
|W80age  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  prespnce  of 
women  is  stated  as  a  jmitive  lact.  But  Jacubs' 
and  Passow*  have  placed  it  almost  beyond  duubt, 
iiroin  the  Tarious  allusions  made  by  ancient  writers, 
that  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  daring  the 
perfortnance  of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  per- 
fectly confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Athenaeus,*  which 
lias  been  (judtcil  by  Uickcr'  in  rorroboration  of  the 
ooaclusion  to  which  the  at)uve-roenlioned  writers 
had  oome.  la  thia  passage  we  find  that  at  Athens, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  the  spec- 
tators in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and  women. 
We  have,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  women  were  not  preaeot  at  come- 
dieo,  whOe  boys  might  be  present  both  at  tragedj 
and  comedy.*  The  seats  which  women  occupied 
in  the  Creek  theatres  appear  to  have  been  separated 
fronj  those  of  the  men.' 

For  the  purpose  of  inaiataiaiag  order  and  pre- 
venting esoeeses,  the  aneients  hM  a  sort  of  theatre- 
police  ;  the  person';  who  held  this  office  were  called 
in  Greece  ltaC6u<^upoi  or  pa6Aovxoi,  and  at  Rome 

Respecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatres 
and  the  oondoet  of  the  people,  see  a  very  good  dis- 
sertation of  Becker,  in  his  Chankles  * 

•THEBA'ICUS  LA  PIS  lOrjiaiKoc  Xidof),  a  species 
of  Porphyry,  accord  in;,'  to  tiie  moreeoneei  o|nnion. 
and  not  a  kind  of  marble,  as  has  beoa  aoMoaed  bj 
mangr  writers.  It  wasorBredeoloar,aad  waaabo 

OaDed  Ptjrnp,Tcilux}* 

•THEKJN  (iJetoi^),  Sulphur.  "Pliny  and  Isido- 
rus,"  says  Adams,  "  describe  four  kinds  of  sulphur. 
The  uinpov  of  Diosoorides,  or  the  Sulphur  xrivum  of 
the  Latins,  is  native  sulphur.  The  Sulphur  ignem 

eipertum  (to  ne!rvp<jfiii>ov)  is  sulphur  which  has 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire."  "  Sulphur 
i^e'tov)  was  applied  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  **  to  various  uses  in  medicine  and  other  arts. 
For  the  use  of  the  ptiysician  was  required  translu- 
cent native  sulptiur,  wbn  h  the  Greeks  called  &7n>- 
po¥.  That  which  had  been  freed  from  impurities 
hf  an  artificial  process,  which  had  passed  the  fire, 
was  called  irempijfupow,  and  distinguished  into  va- 
rious kinds,  appropriated  to  various  uses,  according?, 
probably,  to  their  several  degrees  (if  |)urii y  Tbus, 
one  kind  was  used  fur  fumigatuig  woollens,  to  ren- 
der them  whiter  and  softer ;  another  ibr  making 
natdies :  purposes  to  which  sulphur  yet  continues 
to  be  applied.  The  employment  of  it  in  expiation 
ami  lustration,  which  was  very  common,  wa  And 
referred  to  by  many  ancient  authors."" 

THE'CAl  (Vid.  FoNOS,  Bi  «7.) 

•THELYCRANEI'A  (^rXw^owfe).  the  CWmi« 
tangumeii,  or  Dogberry." 

•THELYPT  Kills  {&^}.v:tuik<:),  a  plant.  Stack- 
house  Iwlds  the  ^fjAvKTepii^  of  Tbeophrastus  to  be 
the  AentHehum  Thclypteria.  Sprengel  makea  the 
•^^hrrTf  t'r  of  Dioscurides  to  be  the  AtfUmaim  JUis 
ftmina,  Uernh  (Polupodiutn,  L.)." 

•THELYPHONON  («f X«^m«v),  called  also 


I.  (Plat.,  Apolof.,  p.  96.— iElian,  V.  IL,  ii.,  IS.— Demoith.  la 
Midnp.  Sn.y--9.  (VarmMeht.  Schnll.,  i*.,  p.  S?!)— 3.  (m  Zim- 
mnuaa'S  Zaitochr.  fOr  die  Alt«rth~  1117.  a.  S9.|  —4.  (lii.,  p. 
•M.)  —  ft.  (OwriUw,  ii.,  p.  SaO.)»S.  (Tbeophr.,  CInr.,  0.  — 
iMQt,  Dt  Ciraii.  hetiN).,  p.  30A.— Ari>top)i.,  Nub..  9T7,  Ac. — 
Laeiao.D*  Uxmn.,33.)— 7.  (GAitliuff  lu  the  Rhnn.  Mut.,  1834, 
Ik  101,  *e.)  — 8.  {Sch.il.  mi  Anitoph.,  I'ai.  Tiff  )  —9.  {li.,  p 
MS,  t78.)— 10  (Moore'n  Anc.  Minrral  ,  p  134.)  — II.  (Adanui, 
Append  ,».  ».—  M<iore'i  Anc.  Min<Til..  p  lOJ,  |l)3.)  — H.  (The- 
7(ihr-.  H.  I'.,  1.,  13  ;  in.,  4.— AJami.  Api^ml..  n.  v  )— 13.  (The- 
•ottr..  U  P.,  u..  18.— Diovw..  i«  ,  Ibi  -  KiUma,  Apprad.,  s.  v.) 


SCORPION  (ffKopir/ov),  a  plant, about  wi  ih  Stuek 

'  house  is  quite  undecided.  "SprenKej  stj<TiTr>sts  that 
it  may  be  the  Doronicum  fwimuuichet,  or  Scorpion* 
rooted  Leopard's- bane.   Thia  opillioa  is  also  SII|N 

I  ported  by  Dauhin."* 

I    THENSifi  or  TENS.£  {fat  the  cithography  and 

etymology  of  the  word  are  alilm  doobtful.  although 
the  oldest  MSS.  generally  u:nit  the  aspirate)  were 
highly-ornainenteS  sacred  vebiclea,  which,  in  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  Circeosian  games,  conveyed 
the  atatoee  of  certain  deitiea,  with  aH  their  deeora* 
tions,  to  the  pulvinaria.  and,  after  the  sports  were 
over,  bore  them  back  to  iheir  shrines.*  We  are  ig- 
norant of  their  precise  form  ;  for,  although  we  find 
several  representations  upon  ancient  amdais  and 
other  works  of  art,  of  goda  aealed  in  oars,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  sun-chariot  of  Elagabalus,'  yet  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any.  of  tlicse 
are  tens*.  We  know  that  they  were  drawn  by 
horses  (Plutarch*  calls  them  ^oof),  and  esooited 
(Mveere)  by  the  ehief  senators  in  nrites  tt  stale, 
who,  along  with  pueri  patrimi  {tid.  Patrimi),  laid 
hold  of  the  bridles  and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted 
to  drag  the  carriage  (for  dutere  is  used  as  weO  as 
dtducert*),  by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  par- 
pose  (and  lieneethe  proposed  derivation  from  tendo). 
So  sacred  was  thi.s  duly  consideretl,  that  Augustus, 
when  lahouritii;  under  sicknesa,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  acciiuiiKuiy  ihe  tensn  in  a  litter.  If  one  of 
the  iiorses  iinociteU  up,  or  the  driver  took  the  reina 
in  his  left  hand,  it  was  neenaiaiy  to  feoommeiMe 
the  procession,  and  for  one  of  tbt  attaadaatboiyalo 
let  go  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  profanation.* 

The  only  gods  distinctly  nami-d  as  carried  in  ten> 
am  are  Jupiter  and  Minerva,'  to  which  number  Mars 
ts  osnally  added  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassias,* 
but  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  merely  states 
that,  at  the  Circensian  giiines  celebrated  .\.D.  21Q, 
the  statue  of  Mars,  which  was  fit  the  procession 
(nofiiretov),  fcU  down ;  and  it  is  veirnmarkabie  that 
Dionysius,*  in  his  minute  deseription  of  the  Pompa 
Oirrensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  nf  the  tensae, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  earned  on 
men's  shoulders,  t.  e.,  on  feronla.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities,  however,  received  this  hon* 
our,  seems  probable  from  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  rl.i.se  of  the  las:  Vi  rrine 
oration,  "  omnesque  dii,  qtu  vthiculis  lennarum  solem- 
nca  eatui  ludorum  in (((«,'*  though  we  cannot  deter* 
mine  who  these  gods  were.  We  frequently  hear, 
indeed,  of  the  chariot  of  Juno,'*  of  Cybele,"  and 
many  others;  but,  as  theso  are  udt  lurtitimied  in 
connexion  with  the  Pompa  Circensia,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  tense.  Among  the  im- 
pious flatteries  heaped  on  Cssar.  it  was  decreed 
that  bis  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
of  the  gods  to  tlie  circus  in  a  <-oin|jl''ie  (■lMriol(u^^ 
i^ov,  that  is,  a  tcnta,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  /ercit- 
ismX  and  that  this  chariot  should  stand  in  the  Oapi* 
tol  immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter.'* 

.Similar  homage  w<is  paid  upon  high  festivals  to 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  at  Pa* 
miiria  oomiaeted  vriih  Iho  worship  of  the  Egyptiaa 
aeiqr,  whom  Herodoios"  imi^nied  to  be  identieal 

I.  (TTieophr.,  !.  c  — A<liuin,  Ap.'fii  l  ,  «.  r.)— 8.  (Cic  itV«r». 
ii.,  I,  W,  and  not*  o  r»»uiJ«-A»c<ja.,  iii.,  37  ;  t.,  T8.  — Sery  M 
Virp.,  ,En..  I.,  51.  —  Fcsiui.  ».  v.  —  Di  nnf  J<?»,  i.,  p.  378,  mL 
Puuch.  —  Dion  Caw.,  xWn..  40.  —  T«rtuU..  De  Spect.,  7.)  — 
(HarodiM,  T.,  0.  —  Vid.  VaiUaal,  Nvnui.  iaip..  ton  ii.,  p.  MO 
— Giaxrot,  Di«  Wtgta  aad  PabrwMk*,  *e.,  tm.  zlii.,  A^.  6.)-» 
4.  (CariolaiL,  S3.)— 5.  (LiT.,  ».,  41.)-e.  (Liv.,  I.  c— Plut.,  I.  c 
— Aaoon., I.e.— Arnnb.  mii.  0«nt.,  tr.,  SI,  eompAivd  with  the 
oTstion  De  Hmntq>.  Resp.,  11.— TertuU.,  De  Coron.  Mil..  IS,aiii 
Ete  SpecUC.,  7.  —  8«M.,  Octav.,  43  )  —  7.  (Suet..  Vps^rai.,  ft.— 
Dion  Cm*..  nWii.,  40  ;  1.,  8  ;  livi..  1.)— (Iktiu.,  8.)-9.  (vlk 
74.)  — 10.  (Viru  ,  Gc.irK.,  iiK,  531.)  -  11  (.Bu.,  vi..  784.)— »• 
(Dion  Cuu^  xUu  13,  SI,  4ft    sJif.,  ft.)- 13.  (ii.,  A3.) 
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irnli  Ares,  the  statue,  enshrined  in  a  chnpel  made  | 

of  gilded  wood,  was  ilra;:^'(  (l  m  a  four-wln't  lcd  car 
by  a  body  of  priests.  uUu,  m  the  account  given  i 
by  Athensua,'  alter  Calhxenes  of  Khodes,  of  the 
goneoas  pageant  at  Aiexaodreat  daring  the  niga 
of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  we  read  of  ■  ear  of  Bac- 
chus »>t  prudigiuus  size,  most  costly  materials,  and 
most  ilaliorale  workmanship,  which  was  dragged 
by  180  men,  and  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a 
paraUel  io  modern  times  in  the  usage*  which  pre- 
▼aa  at  the  featival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S. 
Rosolia  at  Palermo. 

(St  liefler,  De  Re  Vehiculart,  c.  24. — Ginzrot,  Dir 
Wdgen  und  Fahrwcrkc  der  Unechcn  und  Homer,  c. 

&6 ;  but  ihe  latter  author,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
lUowa  his  imaginatioa  to  cany  him  ftrtber  than  his 

authnritifs  warrant.) 

TIIKODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.  ( Ful.  CoDiz TMa- 

UOOHLiNdri.) 

THEUPHA'NIA  (&eufuvia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  Ddpliians 
filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had  iMea  ptcaoit* 

ed  to  the  Delphic  god  hy  Creesus.*  Valclcenaer  on 
Herotlotus*  thouglit  tliat  llie  reading  was  corrupt, 
and  that  Oro^ivta  should  be  read,  as  this  festival  is 
well  known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  t}el- 
pbians.*  But  hoih  festivala  are  aientimied  tegether 
hy  PoUox*  and  Philostrattis.*  An  agon  called  the- 
oxenia  was  also  ct  U  hriiti  <1  at  l'cllrn»'  in  Achaia  in 
honinir  of  Hermes  and  .Vpollu. '  iJut  iiu  particulars 
of  any  vl  iIr  su  festivals  are  known. 

TUEOK'IA  (^eupia).   (  Vid.  TaBoaoi.) 

THEOR'ICA  {i9€uputi).  Under  this  oame.  at 
Athens,  were  coiiiprised  the  moneys  cxpendf<l  nn 
festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertaiinnents  ul  va- 
rious kiinis,  and  aUo  moneys  dislribiiieil  ainung  tlic 
|«ople  io  the  shapit  of  largesses  from  the  slate. 

Tlieie  were,  according  to  Xenopihoa,  more  festi- 
rais  Ht  Athens  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.*  Be- 
sides tiiuse  wliich  uere  open  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  pt'djilc,  lliere  were  many  contined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  each  tribe,  deme,  and  house.  These  last 
were  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  ootnmu- 
ai*.T  A-ho  celebrated  them.  At  the  most  important 
of  the  public  festivals,  such  as  the  Dionysia,  Pana- 
tneiiuM,  Eleusinia,  Thargelia,  ami  some  others, 
there  were  not  on'y  sacriticcs,  but  processions,  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  gymnastic  contests,  and  gsnies, 
celebrated  with  great  apteodour  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. A  portion  of  the  expense  waa  defrayed  by 
the  individiiuLs  upon  whom  the  burden  of  ^.tirovpyia 
devolved ;  but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  lar- 
ger part,  waa  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  De- 
tDMtbenea  coniplaiAa  Uuit  mora  mooey  waa  apeat 
on  a  single  Panatbenaie  or  Dionyaiae  festiTal  than 
on  any  military  cxpcihtion  •  The  religious  embas- 
sies to  I>elos  and  otiier  places,  and  especially  those 
to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian 
nmes,  drew  largely  upon  the  public  ezobequer, 
tboagh  a  part  of  toe  cost  fell  npoo  the  wealthier 
citizens  who  conducted  Ihrm  '* 

'i  lie  largesses  distributed  aiuuna;  the  people  had 
their  urifim  al  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure  ap- 
parently harmless,  though  from  a  small  beginning 
they  afterward  rose  to  a  height  moat  iqjnnoas  to 
the  commonwealth.  The  At  ic  drama  oaed  to  be 
performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the  entrance 
was  free  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  eagerness  to  gc;  n  led  to 
much  confusion  and  even  danger.  Ononevocasion, 
about  B.C.  fiOO,  the  acaffoldiag  which  eapported 


the  roof  fell  in,  and  eanaed  gnrk*  alarm.  It 

then  det(  rmincd  that  the  entraiiCC  should  nc  longer 
be  gratuitous.  The  fee  fur  a  pl'.ice  A  as  fixed  at  two 
ubols,  which  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the  theatn' 
(called  d^MT^wifc,  ^MTpMTwAfr,  or  snctratrMv).  «hc 
ondertook  to  keep  H  in  repair  and  eottstamlf  read* 
Air  UbP  on  cdndition  of  bein;^  allowed  tf)  n  r*  ive 
Die  profits.  This  payment  continued  to  lie  exacted 
after  the  stone  theatre  was  built.  Pericles,  to  re» 
lieve  the  poorer  daaaea,  passed  a  law  which  ea» 
Med  them  to  reeeive  the  priee  of  admisakHi  from 
the  state  ;  after  which,  all  tlinse  fitizen«  who  v»rrr 
loo  poor  to  pay  fur  their  phues  applied  lor  the 
money  in  llie  public  assembly,  which  was  then  fre- 
quently held  in  the  theatre.'  In  process  of  tone 
this  donation  was  extended  to  other  enteitainiMaia 
besides  theatrical  ones,  the  sura  of  two  oholi  being 
given  to  each  citizen  who  atte'.ided  :  if  the  festird 
lasted  two  days,  four  oboh  ;  uiid  if  threi*.  six  oboli, 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  ail  theonc  largesses  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ituMia.  The  saros  Uias  gives 
varied  at  diflisrent  times,  and,  of  course,  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer.  These  dis- 
tributions of  money,  like  those  of  grain  and  floar, 
were  called  Ataiofjai  or  diaduarif.  They  were  often 
made  al  the  Dionysia,  when  the  allies  were  present, 
and  saw  the  surplus  of  their  thhate  disuibmcd 
firom  the  orchestra.  The  appetite  of  the  people  for 
largesses  grew  by  encouragement,  stimulated  frooi 
time  to  time  by  designing  demagogues  ;  ind  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
coflfined  to  the  poorer  classes.*  Bockb  calraalater 
that  fhmi  S5  to  90  talenta  were  apent  upon  fibem 
annually.' 

So  large  an  e.xjx  nditure  of  the  public  funds  upon 
shows  and  amu.sements  absorbed  the  re*4juroc* 
which  were  demanded  for  services  of  a  more  io^ 
portent  nature.  By  the  ancient  faiw,  the  whole  aap> 
plus  of  the  annual  revenue  which  remained  *Aer 
the  exfM  nse  of  t!ie  civil  administration  (ru  a«^oi^ 
rn  \ii',un-ii  rr,r  '  j a  , cj u>f )  wa.s  to  be  carried  to  th* 
military  fund,  and  applied  to  the  defeocc  of  ibs 
commonwealUi.  Since  the  time  of  Peri^*lca  vari- 
ous denoagogues  had  sprang  up,  who  induced  the 
people  to  divert  all  that  could  be  sparr.d  frotn  the 
other  branches  of  civil  exix"n<litijre  into  the  thecK 
ric  fund,  which  at  length  swallowed  up  the  whole 
surplus,  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
war  or  defence  were  left  to  depend  upon  the  extr^ 
ordinary  contribntiona  or  property-tax  (tl9^opmt\ 
.Vn  attempt  was  made  by  the  demagofrue  Eubulus. 
of  whom  TheopomjKis  says  that  rue  r^*f><T(x5.jrc  «a- 
TOfuodo^puv  SuriAti*  to  perpetuate  this  M^tem. 
He  passed  a  law,  which  made  it  a  capital  oOeaec 
to  propoee  that  the  theorie  flmd  aihoidd  be  appKei 
to  military  service.  In  B.C.  r>03,  ApoHodorus  car- 
ried a  decree  empowering  thr;  people  to  determine 
whether  the  surplus  revenue  might  be  appluii  tr 
the  purpoor  of  war,  for  which  he  was  indicted  b> 
a  ypal#  ir^Mi»fyHw,eonvleted  and  fined,  and  the  4^ 
creo  was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  course-  *  Tb* 
law  of  Kubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarrass- 
iiii  lit  to  Di'iiiDsthenes,  in  the  prosemtums  of  hu 
schemes  for  the  oatiooal  defimoe ;  and  be  seems  al 
last,  but  not  befim  B.G.  SN,  to  have  anceeedad  m 
repealing  it.* 

In  the  earlier  times  there  was  no  person  ar 
board  of  persons  expressly  apiMiititLd  to  manags 
the  theorie  fund.  The  money  thus  appropriated 
was  disbursed  by  the  hellenotaraiv.  .\her  the  an- 
arch v,  the  laigeaa  ayatem  having  been  restored  by 
Agyrrhius,  a  board  of  managers  was  appointed. 


1  (»  .  r. -JT,  Ac.)— 12.  ill.  r  «j  .  I.,  51-)— 3  (1.  r.)—i.  (Pint., 
D*  ).»  qui  MIQ  »  nuia.  pan.,  p.  &67,  F. — Polfiuun  ap.  Alben., 
IX.,  u.  S7S.)— ft.  |i.,  34.}— S.  (Vit.  Apiill.,  i*.,  31.)— 7.  (ScImL  mI 
Vimi..  Ol.t  vii..  IM;  is.,  (De  Rrp.  Atb.,  iii..  &)— 9. 

•Phtlir .  if  W.)— 10  tSehtaMM,  Aot.  imt.  PaSw  Ob  . ««.) 
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1.  (Schr.iB»nn.ib.,  tl9.)— «.  (Phdip.,       141  >— 3.  ( 
Amr  Atbvn  .  i..  Ml.)— 4.  (Atben ,        !«.>>  i.  (. 
Nacr.,  I34S-I34S.)— S.  (Harpocr. aad Ssite,!.  «. 9nm*t 
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>  were  called  ipxq  ivi  ^n^piKi  oi  Ini  TO  i^cu- 
ourdv  Tmy/Umn  or  Kextiporovijftivoi  Btupmi}  upxv, 
&c.  They  were  fleeted  by  show  of  hanil.H  at  llu- 
period  of  the  grcBt  Diunysia,  one  from  each  tribe. 
In  Uie  time  of  EubttlaB  many  other  Inranches  of  the 
administraiXNi  were  placul  under  the  control  of 
this  board,  as  the  management  of  the  civil  expend- 
iture, the  ofRff  of  lh<'  apodecta;,  the  biiildinj:  of 
dodta,  arsenalii,  streets,  &c.  This  was  dictated  by 
aa  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no  part 
of  the  revenac  should  be  improperly  diverted  from 
the  theoric  fund,  which  Ihey  thought  would  be 
prevented  by  increasing  t!ic  powers  of  its  mana- 
gers. But  these  extraordmary  powers  appear  not 
to  have  been  of  long  contlnuanoa* 

THEOROI  {dtupoi)  were  persons  sent  on  special 
missions  (i5fu/«'aj)  to  perform  some  religious  duty, 
as  to  cniibuh  nil  oracle,  or  to  offer  ;i  siicrificc  on 
behalf  of  the  i^tate.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the 
gnunmarians :  dronpoTtot,  fj  ol  ^eufuvoi,  ^  ol  ifpomi- 
CotTff  Ttpi  TO  -dtia'  ol  e'li  ^vciav  ntftirofievoi  Koi 
iopTuf  Kai  Travjiyvpei^  koI  ;fp7ffT^p/a  •  There  were 
in  some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  tbc  .T^girietans, 
Triezenians,  Messenians,  and  Mantiueaus,  ofBcial 
priests  called  ^cupof,  whoae  duty  H  was  to  eonsult 
oracles,  interpret  the  responses,  Ac,  as  among  the 
Spartans  iIktc  were  men  called  Pythii,  cliosrn  by 
the  kings  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.'  At 
Athens  there  were  no  oOicial  persons  called  dtupoi, 
hat  the  name  wasgtven  to  those  citizens  who  were 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  conduct  religious 
embassies  to  various  places ;  of  which  the  most 
important  were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olym- 
pian, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  isthmian  games,  those 
that  went  to  consult  the  god  at  Ddimi,  and  those 
?hat  led  the  solemn  procession  to  Delns,  where  the 
Athenians  established  a  quadriennial  lestiviil  in  re- 
vival of  the  aiieient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
speaks.*  The  expense  of  these  embassies  was  de- 
fira^ed  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  wealthy 
citizens,  to  whom  the  manapemenl  of  them  was 
intrusted,  called  upxtOeupot,  chiefs  of  the  embassy, 
Tliis  was  a  sort  of  Xtiri/Vji-.m,  ami  frequently  a  very 
costly  one,  as  the  chief  conductor  represented  the 
state,  and  was  expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  splendour  ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden 
crown,  to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  handsome 
chariot,  retinue,  «&c.  Nicias.  who  was  very  ru-li, 
is  reported  to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  his 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  waa  required  nf 
'lini ;  ami  Alfibiai'.es  astonished  all  the  spectators 
it  oiympia  by  tite  ma^nihccnce  of  his  horses,  char- 
iots. &.C.,  and  the  profueenesa  of  his  eiqiieiiditaye.* 
{Vtd.  DsuA.) 

The  Salaroinian  or  Delian  ship  was  also  called 
&r(.ip}r  t'./rf.  ami  was  principally  used  for  conveying,' 
embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralus,  it  was 
employed  on  other  expeditions  besides.* 
TH£OXE'NIA  i&eo^tvia).   (  Kut.  Thsophamu.) 
THERAPEUTICA  (rd  t^epanmrtctfy),  one  of  the 
fiftebranchcs  into  which,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  -ihole  art  and  science  of  medicine  was  divided 
among  the  ancients.^   It  was  defined  to  be  that 
bf9«MA  Which  was  conversant  with  the  healing  of 
disease,  or  recaHtng  and  restoring  rained  health,* 
waa  sabdiTided  into  three  parts,  Di.stktica. 
CkiBvaoM,  PMaxmackutica.*   From  the  incidental 
mention  that  is  made  by  Homer  and  the  old  Greek 

1.  (iEichin.,  c  (  trsifili.,  57,  ej.  Staph.  —  Bflckh,  ib.,  i.,  IW-  1 
107.— Schamann,  ib., 39().— Wacbsmotb.  IleUen.  A.t.,  II.,  i.,  134- 
147.)  —  'i.  (IlnriKirr.,  Suidas,  atid  llesych  ,  i.  t.  Otui^.oi.—  Com- 
pare Pollux.  -  S,i|.h  .  (KU.  Tyr..  114.)  —3.  tSchomaiin, 
Ant.  Jur.  I'ul..  t;r  ,  1.10.  3W.:i  —  4.  iTiiucyd.,  ni.,  104.)  — 5.  \ 
(BOcVh.  Sla^•t^h      r  AiliMi..  i..  230  — Tliirlwall,  lliit.  af  Gre«ce, 
III.,  p.  i217,  |,        i  —  H.  (Suijas,  1.  c.  —  IMckh.  ib.,  i..  S48.)— 7. 
(Pi«uai>-Gid,  Dfiin.  .Mini.,  c.  II,  torn,  xik.,  p.  Ul.— Id.,  Introd.,  i 
•.?,toni.  xir,r.li8».H4»  (Mta.  IM.,  L  iv)— (iali«L,Lc, 

'.8.  p.SM. 


writers  of  the  nature  of  the  remedies  that  wcie  em 
ployed  by  medical  practitioners  in  the  earliest  times 

it  would  appear  that  their  practice  wa.-~  in  uicipallj 
surgical,  and  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
Wounds ;  and  that,  with  reflect  to  inierna  I  diseases, 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  to  be  the 
immediate  infliction  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
abandoned  as  incurable,  or,  at  least,  were  lo  ho  ob- 
viated only  by  charms  and  incantations,  and  that 
the  arts  of  magic  formed  no  inconaideraUe  part 
even  of  their  sorgical  practice.' 

From  the  mode  in  which  Hippocrates  speaks  of 
certain  practices,  such  as  bleedinfr,  and  the  ndrnm- 
istration  of  emetics,  purgatives,  and  other  analogous 
medicinal  agents,  wc  may  infer  that  they  were  m 
common  use  among  bis  contemporaries,  and  proba- 
bly had  been  so  for  a  long  time  before  him.  The 
i.'reat  [)nn<"ip!e  wliicli  diri'i'toi!  all  his  indirations 
was  the  supposed  operation  of  nature  in  superin- 
tending  and  regulating  all  the  actions  of  the  system. 
The  chief  business  of  the  physician,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  was  to  watch  these  ofwrations.  to 
promote  or  sufijtress  them  aeeording  to  'Circum- 
stances, and  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  at* 
tempt  to  counteract  them.  The  tendem^  of  this 
mode  of  practice  would  be  to  produce  extreme 
caution,  or  rather  inertness,  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner ;  and,  a<'eordiiir^!y,  we  find  that  Hippocrates 
seldom  attempted  to  cut  short  any  morbid  action, 
or  to  remove  it  by  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Another  principle  which  very  materia?ly  af- 
fected his  practice  was  the  doctrine  of  critical  evac- 
uations. As  di-^eases  were  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  prevalence  of  some  morbid  humour,  so,  when  they 
are  Bvffined  to  run  their  course  without  interruption, 
th«r  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  humour , 
and,  consequently,  the  promotion  of  this  discharge 
becomes  an  important  indii-atmn,  which  it  is  often 
easy  to  accomplish,  and  which  proves  very  cfl'ectual. 
Hence  an  important  part  of  his  practice  consisted 
in  producing  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  and  espe- 
ciailly  by  the  employment  of  purgatives,  of  which  he 
used  a  great  variety,  and  administered  them  with 
great  iitiedom.  With  the  same  intention  he  pre- 
scribed dimvtiea  and  sudorifics;  he  drew  blood 
both  by  the  lancet  and  the  scarificator ;  he  applied 
the  cupping-glas-ses ;  be  administered  injections, 
and  inserted  issues.  He  made  very  iVecjuent  use 
of  external  applications,  such  as  ointments,  plasters, 
Itaiments,  Ae.,  and  waa  ftmiliaily  acquainted  with 
the  elTects  of  extertial  temperature  The  disputes 
of  the  DooM.tTici  and  K.Mt'iniei  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  so  much  influence  on  their  mode  of  prac- 
tice as  we  might  have  expected ;  and,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  profesaed  plan  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  two  sects,  wc  shall  always  find  that 
the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  of  eitlier  party  ac- 
tually proceeded  upon  a  jndicioos  combination  of 
the  two  systems. 

Celsna,  the  next  physician  of  anffleient  importanoe 
to  require  to  be  noticed  here,  adopted  tn  a  certain 
extent  the  Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and 
watching  over  the  operations  of  nature,  and  regu 
lating  rather  tiian  oppoaing  them :  a  method  which 
with  respect  to  acute  diaeases  (as  waa  hinted  above) 
may  frequently  appear  inert  But  there  are  oc 
casions  on  which  he  displays  considerable  decision 
and  boldness,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  he  employed  with  more  freedom  than 
any  of  his  predeeeasora.  His  relations  for  the 
employment  of  bloodletting  and  of  purgatives  are 
laiii  down  with  minuteness  and  precision;  and  al- 
though he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray  by  his 
hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of  th** 

iTillom..  11~  li.,  636,  7^. ;  Od.,  xm.,  43«,  dec.  —  Ywi.  Gai. 
De  Uun.  Medic,  torn.  I.,  f.  S7S,  ad.  Ctsit.,  •!  TnO. 
DalUMad.,  lib.  ».,  s.  4.) 
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tamouis,  the  Tu\e&  which  he  prescribed 
rery  diflerent  from  those  which  Were  generally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  thr  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  't  assumes, 
either  fitm  tiie  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from  the 
etreminteiioee  under  which  it  take*  jfbe»,  ere  oor- 
Foct  and  judicious ;  his  practice  waa  (banded  upon 
the  principle  before  referred  to,  of  watching  the 
operations  of  nature,  conceiving  that  fever  consists 
essentially  in  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw 
offaome  morbid  caiue,  and  that,  if  not  unduJiy  in- 
terfered with,  the  piroeeaa  woidd  tenninate  in  a 
state  of  health. 

Aretttus,  also,  in  liis  practice  followed,  for  the 
most  part,  the  aielliod  of  llippucratcs,  but  lir  paid 
less  attention  to  wtiat  liavc  been  styled  the  natural 
actions  of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  (Rao- 
ticeof  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attempt  to  counteract  them  when  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases  indicates 
%  einple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of  more 
eneigjr  than  tbatof  the  professed  Mctliodici.  Thus 
be  more  fireely  administered  active  purgatives;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  ho  was  iniicb  les.s  averse 
to  bleeding  ;  and,  u\H)t\  the  whole,  hia  materia  mcdi- 
ca  was  both  ample  and  ctlicient.  It  may  be  asserted 
Cenerail^  (says  Dr.  Bostock),  that  there  are  few  of 
the  ancient  ph3rsteian8  since  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates who  appear  to  have  been  less  bi;ised  by  .at- 
tachment to  any  [icculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose 
account  of  the  phenomena  ami  treatment  of  disease 
has  better  stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience. 

most  famous  physician  of  antiquity  afler 
Hippocrates  was  Galen,  who  is  also  the  la!st  that 
can  here  be  noticed.  His  practice  in  its  general 
•liaracU'r  appears  to  liave  Ik  en  similar  to  his  palhol- 
cgy  (which  depended  on  the  four  elements,  the 
^ur  humours,  and  the  four  qualities,  connected  in 
all  the  varsty  of  combinations),  and,  indeed,  to  have 
been  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications  were 
in  exact  conformity  to  his  theory,  and  the  operation 
of  medicines  was  reduced  to  their  power  of  correct- 
ing the  morbid  atatea  of  the  fluids,  as  depending 
upon  their  four  primaiy  qualities,  or  the  various 
modifleatioos  of  uiem.  Many  parts  of  his  writings 
prove  that  he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  disease,  and  he  possessed  an  ncutoness  of 
mind  which  well  adapted  him  for  seizing  the  most 
prominent  features  of  a  case,  and  tracing  out  the 
nrighi  of  the  morMd  aflhetion.  Bat  his  predilec- 
tion for  theory  too  frequently  wari)ed  and  biased 
his  ju<lgment,  so  that  he  a]>i«  ar.^j  iimre  anxious  to 
reconi'lli-  Ins  ivrarticc  lo  his  hypothesis  than  to  his 
tacts,  and  bestows  much  more  labour  on  subtile  and 
r^ned  reasoning,  than  on  the  inve^igation  of  mor- 
bid actions,  or  the  generaliiatioa  of  his  aetnal  ex- 
perience.' 

For  the  use  of  gymnastics,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ancient  system  of  therapeutics, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  article  on  that  subject. 
( Vtd.  Gymnasiom,  p.  484.)  The  subject  of  obanus 
or  amulets  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  this  ar- 
ticle would  be  ineoniplete  without  some  farther 
notice  oi  that  very  sin;,'ular  rnoih'  of  cure,  'ilie  in- 
stances that  are  to  be  tbund  in  the  works  of  andent 
•ttthors  (particularly  Cato  and  Plijty)  ere  very 
namerous,  and  the  fiunoos  Abracadabra  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  Sereniis  Samonicus.*  This  amulet 
was  particularly  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the 
qiecies  of  iiitennittent  f«ver  called  by  the  Greeks 
muTptToiof  (or  by  the  modems  doiibU't$riMm)t  and  is 
deaeribed  by  him  as  Ibllowa : 


**  JiMenNt  cjlarfo,  fiMd  dictiur  An>  ACiSAnoA, 
Stipiut:  et  tuhter  rep€lu,  sed  dtlrahr  tumma 
Et  magia  alquc  magit  desint  element  a  Jigmna 

Stngtiln,  (put  semper  rapirjt,  ci  crtcra  hfitt. 
Donee  tn  anguatum  redtgatur  Itlera  eemum. 

Thus  ihmttng  an  eqailateral  triangle  hi  this  mm 

ner: 

A    IJ    R    A    C    A    D    A    B    .X  A 
ABR  .CADABR 
ABRAOADAB 

ADRACADA 
A    B    R    A    0    A  D 
A   B    R    A    (;  A 
A   B    R   A  C 
A  B   R  A 
ABU 
A  B 
A 


I  f  IhNtocfc**  Oun.  g( MmI.)  -a.  (D«  M  <die.,  e.  M.  T.  M4,  iq.) 
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For  farther  information  respecting 
word,  see  Du  Cange,  Olostar.  Med.  et  tnf.  Latin., 
ed.  Paris,  1^40 — Hofmann,  Li-x  Unit. — Sprengd. 
Httt.  de  la  Mid.,  torn.  ii.  p.  147. — C.  Steph.,  Dta 
Hist.,  etc.,  p.  8,  edit.  N.  Uogrd.— Ger.  Jo.  VoesLt  Om^, 
t.  6,  p.  Si. 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  fhlljr  vi^  :«  fiven 

from  .\1exander  Trallianns,  especially  <ts  t  sui 
prising  that  im  author  who  displays  so  much  judg- 
ment in  other  matters  should  show  so  mudi  weift' 
ness  in  this  For  epilepqr  he  recommends  a  pieee 
of  an  old  sailctoth,  taken  Iram  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
to  be  tied  to  the  right  ami  for  seven  week.*  to- 
gether;' for  the  colic  he  orders  the  heart  of  a  Ink 
to  i)e  fastened  to  the  lvl\  thigh  for  a  quartan  ague, 
a  few  hairs  taken  from  a  goat's  chin  are  to  be  cai^ 
ried  about:*  several  other  equally  ridienloas  in- 
stances might  be  given.  By  way  of  excu.so,  he  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  time  many  j>ers*)ns,  particular- 
ly the  rich,  were  very  averse  to  medicine,  and 
would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  lo  persist  in  a 
proper  method,  which  rorced  them,  he  eeja.  to 
have  recourse  to  amulets,  and  such  things  as  were 
fondly  imagined  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious manner.*    (Vtd  .\mcletcm  ) 

Th(!  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of  the 
ancient  If!  atisea  that  remain  on  the  subject  of  ther 
meutics:  Hippooratea,  'Eirid^atM'  BtSXU  'Ekto, 
Dt  Moriia  Popularibua,  lib.  vii.,  of  whidi  the  int 
and  third  books  arc  considered  as  undoubtf>dly 
genuine,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  as  doubtt'ol, 
and  the  fifth  and  seventh  as  certainly  spurious  — 
Id.,  'A^optafuti,  Aphonanti,  considered  so  oertaialj 
genuine  that  Stepbanus  Atheniensis  sasrs*  thejr  were 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  authenticity  of 
the  oilier  works  that  go  under  the  n  unc  of  Hippoc- 
rates.— Id  ,  Htftl  ^a^muAcwr,  Df  Rcinrdna  Purgaiti- 

bus,  a  spurious  work.* — Aretcus,  Ilrpt  Oepawtun 
'Ottuv  Kol  XpoiMvv  Tladuv,  De  Curatiemt  Acmttnm 
et  Diutumorum  Mnrbomm,  in  fonr  books.— Galea, 
Tixvf)  'laTftiKti,  Ara  Medtca. — id.,  QtpanevriKiiHi^ 
d'->r,  Mtlhodus  Mcdcndi — Id  ,  Tu  ~f^i>>c  r/.atxwvo  8rp«> 
TrtvTiKu,  Ad  Gluucojum  de  Medtndt  Methodo — Id., 
Utpi  ^XeSoTOfiiai  npdp  'EfMaiarparov,  De 
tione  adrerxus  Eratialrafum. — Id.,  Utpi  ^\r(torofua( 
~fiuC  'EpaaioTparetovf  rvif  fv  'I'ufi^,  De  Venersertwrn 
adeersus  Erasisti atcus  R\  tntz  Dt^rht's.  —  Id.,  \\tc>- 
^XtCrOTOfdai  QipanevTLKav  ^if^^.iov,  Dt  Curttua 
tiune  per  Venaaeclionem. — Id..  Jlepi  B<'r aAij*, 'Avne 
ir6$toc,  iiKVOf,  Koi  'EYfapd(euf,  sai  Kanx*9fati, 
Dt  Hiradmhw,  RtnUnant,  Owawitfsik,  inetfioac. 
et  Sear^batiaM^-'Mmmim  AphiedirieMie, 

I.  (DeR*  liad.,  lib.L,fl.W,  p.  W.«d.  (hmp)-X  (lb.,M 
Ti., c.  0, p.  1S3.)— 3.  (lb., lib  x.,cS.p.t4l.)— i.  (:b.,hKvBk. 

r.  7,  10,  p.  1*5,  m.)  —  S.  (t.r  l)i«U,  Schnl.  «n  Hia 
Uim.  >i  ,p.  S39.)  —  A.  {Vid.  <,*hautul.  Ilanilb  in  . 
tat  die  .Alton  MwSieim  Sio,  Laipata  iW  I 
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IUimtC*,  Dc  Fcbribus. — Great  pari  of  the  ^vnaYuyai 
InrfttKoi,  Colkcia  M(dicinali<L,  of  Oribasius,  and  also 
of  his  ^wcnb^it  Synoptit  ad  Eustatkium,  treat  of  this 
•Ubjeet.«~Paj]tadlQ8,  Uepl  riu/ieruv  Zvvroftof  livofic, 
Dc  Fff/ribus  Concisa  Si/nopsis. — Actius.  ^iCXia  'la- 
rpiKii  'F.KKal^cKa,  Libri  Mcdicinalcs  Scdccim. — Alex- 
ander Trallianus,  Btt/Ma  '\aTpiKu  AvoKaidexa,  Libri 
dt  He  Medica  Duoduim. — Paulus  i£f  ineta,  'Enn- 
a9r  larpucvf  Bi6Xia  'Ewra,  Compeniti  MeSiei  Ltftrt 
Sepiem,  «if  which  great  part  relates  to  this  subject. 
— Thoophams  Nonnus.  'Eirtrofoi  Tijf  'larpt«^f 'Atu- 
71K  T'«;^;i')7f,  Compendium  Totms  Artia  Medica. — 
Synesius,  Utpi  Wvptruv,  De  Febribiu. — Joannes  Ac- 
vuarius,  Meihodun  Medendi.  —  Demetrius  Pepago- 
menUS,  llr/)i  n.o6<i)pac,  De  Podagra — Celsus,  Dc 
Medietna,  in  eight  books,  of  which  great  part  treat 
of  this  subject. — Cslius  Aurelianus,  CeUrum  Pas- 
tionum  Libri  iii. — Id.,  Tardarum  Paationum  Libri 
». — Scrcnus  Samonicus,  De  Mcdicina  Praetpta  Sidu- 
herrtma,  a  poem  on  the  art  of  Healing. — Tlicodorus 
Priscianus,  Rerum  Medicarum  Libri  iv.  To  which 
lilt  may  be  added  (though  somewhat  later  than  the 
period  treated  of  in  this  work)  the  celebrate<l  Rct^i- 
men  Sanitatia  Snlemitanum,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  t'dilion.s  were  published  in  the  fidcenth  oeiH 
tury,  and  more  than  forty  ia  the  sixteenth. 

THERAPON  (^rpairuv).   (Vid.  HsLOTts.) 

THEIUACA  {^TjpiaKv),  a  word  properly  applied, 
according  to  Galen,'  to  preparations  that  would  cure 
the  bite  of  wild  beasts  {dripiuv),  as  those  which 
were  meant  as  antidotes  to  other  kinds  of  poisons 
(mTf  ^X^rvififotf)  were  properly  called  oXrf  (fujppuca.* 
The  iTiost  celebrated  of  these  preparations  was  the 
Thi  riaea  .\ndromachi,  indented  by  the  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  which  was  composed  by  Mithradatea,  king  of 
^ratm,  the  reeeiiit  for  which  ww  aaid  to  hare  been 
found  among  his  papors.aftcr  hi8  4teath,by  Pompcy. 
rhis  was  published  at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  An- 
ttdvtum  Muhradatium.  But  as  the  various  receipts 
for  the  preparation  of  this  famous  remedy  differ 
(rum  each  other  very  widely,  the  probability  is,  says 
Dr.  Heberden,  tliai  .Mithradatea  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  his  own  antidote  as  several  eminent 
physicians  have  since  been  to  the  medicines  that  are 
daily  adtertiaed  under  their  names.  It  was  asserted 
that  whoever  took  a  proper  (]uantity  of  tliis  prepara- 
tion in  the  morning  was  ensured  against  ilie  <  trt  cts 
of  poison  diirins  the  wliole  of  that  day,  ?.nd  this,  we 
are  told  l)y  f  ialen,^  was  regularly  done  by  the  Em- 
peror Marcua  Aurelius.  It  waa  farther  stated  that 
Mithradatea  himedf  waa  ao  fortified  tgainat  all 
baneful  drugs,  that  none  would  pvodnce  any  effect 
when  he  atlempted  to  destroy  himself.*  In  the 
course  of  ages  it  underwent  numerous  alterations 
According  to  Celsus,  who  first  described  it,*  it  con> 
tainetl  only  thirty-six  simples  ;  Andromachus  added 
tilt  lle.>ih  of  vijKTs.*  after  cutting  off  the  hea<l  and 
tail,'  and  increased  the  number  of  ingredients  to 
•eTea^'live.  'Iliesc,  and  the  method  of  potting 
them  together,  he  handed  down  to  posterior  in  a 
Greek  poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  licxaiiji  ti-r  and  pentameter  lines,  wliich  has 
been  preserved  by  Galen,*  and  has  several  times 
been  published  separately.  When  thus  improved, 
Andromachus  called  it  ya7.i]vti*  but  in  Trajan's  time 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Theriaca,  either  from  the 

1.  (Conmant.  in  HimMier.  Libr.,  *'  Da  Alim.,"  ^  7,  torn,  xt.,  p. 
flTtf,  ad.  Kahn.)— a.  (Conf.  Cal.,  Coniinent.  in  Hippocr.  Libr.  vi., 
"  1)0  Morb.  Volgar,"  ti.,  ^  3,  Urn.  trii.,  pt.  ii..  p.  »37.)— 3.  (Da 
Antnl.,  i.,  I,  tiun.  lir.,  p.  3.)— 4.  (Gal.,  1.  c— C«l».,  Da  Mad.,  r., 
t3,  —  G«ll.,  xvii.,  10.  —  Justin,  xxzrii.,  t.  —  Flor,  lii..  5.  — 
Mart.,  v.,  76.— l)ir«  Com  ,  nxni.,  13.— Appian,  Dc  Bell.  .Milhr., 
c.  Ill  -Aurcl.  Viot.,  De  Vir.  Illu»t.,c.  76.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (Gal., 
D*  Th.  r.  m\  Pm.,  c.  5,  toin.  iiv.,  p.  235.)  —7.  (Id.  ib.,  c.  9,  p. 
Uftijm.i  —  S.  (De  Aatid.,  i.,  6,  lorn.  xi».,  p.n,n.  —  Ut  Tber.  I 
tdPM..e.^T,tm».xiv^p.m)--•.  «M.,I.«.)  i 


vipers  in  it,  or  rather  xar*  i^ox^v,  tram  \ie  supposeC 
effects  in  curing  the  bites  of  venomous  animale. 
Damoeratea  differed  from  Andromachus  with  re- 
spect to  aome  of  the  proportions,'  and  gave  a  re- 
ceipt for  it  in  one  hundred  and  .si.\ty-tive  (Jreek 
iambics,  which  has  also  been  preserved  by  Gale:i,* 
and  has  been  published  along  with  his  other  poetical 
fragmenta  at  Bonne,  1833,  4to.  ed  C.  F.  llailess. 
The  reputation  which  this  medicine  enjoyed  wu 
immense;  it  is  mentioned  by  .\bullara  J  and  sev- 
eral Arabic  physicians  wrote  treatises  m  its  praise. 
It  even  maintained  itagnmnd  in  quite  modem  timea, 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  few  years  that 
it  has  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Pharmaco- 
pceia.  This  was  effl  c'iCiJ  chiefly  by  the  per. ■suasion 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  AKtUheriaea,  1745.  It  oonaieted  latter* 
ly  of  seventy-two  ingredients,  which  were  arranged 
under  thirteen  heads:  viz.,  Acria,  of  which  there 
were  five  species  ;  Amnra,  of  wiiich  there  were 
eight ;  Slyptica  (vulgo  AMtrmgenita),  five  in  number; 
Aroauuica  Exotica,  fourteen ;  Aromatiea  MigemM^ 
ten  ;  Aromatica  ex  Umhellifcris,  seven  ;  Resinosa  it 
BaUama,  e\g\\t  \  Graveolenlia,  bix  ;  Virusa  {scu  qua 
Nareosin  tnd  lie  tint),  imder  which  head  there  was  but 
one  species,  viz.,  Onum;  Terra  Ituipida  a  Inertia, 
whieh  eomprteedonly  the  celebrated  Lenudun  Bmih ; 

Gnmmo.fft,  Amylacea,  <f f  .  four  species  ;  Dulria,  viz., 
liquorice  and  lioney  ;  and  Vtitum,  viz.,  Spanisli  (or 
Sherry).  Upon  no  principle  of  combination  cnuld 
this  hetero^eneoua  farrago  be  vindicated ;  and  the 
monatroua  eomponnd  fa  wdt  com|iared  by  Dr.  Heh> 
rrden  to  the  numerous  undisciplined  forces  of  a 
barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd  col- 
lected from  different  countries,  mighty  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  reality  ao  ineffective  miiliitude,  that 
only  hinder  each  otter.* 

THERM.!-:    {  Vid.  Baths,  p.  143.) 

THEILMOPO  LIUM.    (Vtd.  Gaud.!.) 

'THERMOS  {•^ipfiof),  a  kind  of  pulse,  referaoie 
to  the  genua  Lupinut,  L.,  or  Lupine ;  about  the  spe- 
cies, however,  there  is  great  nnoertainty.  "  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R  M  II.,  set  down 
the  ■dipfio^  of  Theophrastus  for  the  white  lupine,  or 
Lupmua  albua;  and  in  the  second  fcr/  the  L.  pilotUMt 
but  Schneider  is  not  satisfied  that  the  charactera  of 
the  ^ipfut^,  as  given  by  Theophrastus,  agree  with 
either  of  them.  .Spreny;el  remarks  that  the  '9t'pfio{ 
iipipo^  of  Dioscondes  may  be  either  the  L.  hirtutui 
or  pUosiu.  He  joins  Sibthorp  and  Smith  in  holding 
the  Lnfiuttt  mgtMifoUiu  to  be  the  ^ipiioc  uyfuog  of 
Dioocoridea."* 

TIIESEIA  (t9;/<T«a),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  These- 
us,* whom  they  believed  to  have  been  the  autbm 
of  thdr  democratical  form  of  government.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  belief,  donations  of  bread  and 
meat  were  given  to  tiie  p<Mjr  peui)ie  at  I  he  Thesea, 
which  thus  was  for  them  a  feast  at  which  they  felt 
no  want,  and  might  fancy  themselves  equal  to  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  Wo  learn  from  Gellius^  that 
a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  but  we 
are  not  inrnrmed  in  what  it  consisted.  The  day  on 
which  this  lesiival  was  held  was  the  eighth  of  every 
month  (6y6i)ni),  but  more  especially  the  eighth  01 
Pyane|»ion,^  whence  the  festival  was  aometimea 
called  iryAodiov.*  From  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  compared  with  Diodoni.s,"'  it  appears  highlj 
probable  that  the  festival  of  the  Thesea  was  aot  in 


I.  (Gal.,  Da  Tber.  k1  Ph  ,  c.  13,  torn.  xit..  p  MO.)  — >.  (Da 
.tnUJ.,  i  ,  15,  torn.  lir.,  p.  IK  ,  aq.)— 3.  (Hitt.  DynaiJ..  p.  m.)->4 
<  Vui,  Dr.  Paris'H  riiarmai nloifia,  Tol.  i.,  p.  49.)— 5.  (  Uioaoor.,  b., 
132. 133.— Thri.)ilir.,  H.  P.,  i..  6  ;  lii..  3.— Xaaro*,  Append.,  a.*.! 
—  «.  (Anrtiiph.,  Plut.,  622.  &c.,  wiih  the  jichol.  —  Suidaa,  a.  » 
Oi|0<iM<.)  —  7.  (XV.,  SO,  t  3.)  ~  8.  (Schal.  ad  Anitoph.,  I.  e.  - 
Flat.,  Thm^  U.}—9.  (II«i|yBh.,  ■.  v.)— 1>  («■,  S3.) 
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•titutfJ  till  B.(;.  469,  when  Cimon  brought  the  re- 
BiBins  of  Theseus  from  Scyrus  to  Athens.' 

THESMOPHO'RIA  (Of c/xof  Jp<o),  a  great  festival 
and  niysleries  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter  in 
various  parts  of  Grfcrf,  ami  only  by  wcjiiu-ii,  ttiou^li 
some  ceremonies  were  also  performed  hv  -naidcna. 
The  Attic  Thesmophoria  were  held  in  the  month 
of  Pyaiu  psion,  and  began  on  the  eleventh.  Its  in- 
troduction was  ascribed  by  Demosthenes,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Plutarch'  to  Orpheus,  wlnif  llcrodo- 
tiu'  states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaos,  who  ma«  e  the 
Pclasgian  womon  nf  Peloponnesus  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries  ;  ili  u  atlor  tlie  Dorian  conquest  they 
fell  into  dis  isi ,  aiid  were  only  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their  an- 
cient seats.  Thus  nraeh  appears  certain  from  the 
nanif  of  t!ie  festival  itself,  that  it  was  intended  to 
conuiieuiorate  ilie  introduction  of  llic  laws  and 
regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Demeter.*  Respecting  the  duration  of 
the  Attic  Thesmophoria.  ▼nrkms  opinions  are  en- 
tertained both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers 
According  to  Hesycliius,*  it  lasti'd  four  days  :  it  has 
been  inferred  from  Aristophanes*  that  it  lasted  ft»r 
five  daya.  Sucb  discrepances  have  undoubtedly 
arisen  from  the  eircimistance  that  the  women  spent 
several  days  before  the  eommenfonieiU  of  the  real 
festival  in  preparations  and  pin  itieaiions,  during 
which  they  were  especially  bouiul  tu  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse,  and  for  this  purpose  they  slept 
and  sat  upon  particular  kinds  ofherfie,  whieh  were 
lielieved  to  have  a  purifying  efTr  rt  "  De.rini;  this 
time  the  women  of  each  demos  apjH'Uiied  two  mar- 
ried wcmen  from  among  themselves  to  conduct  the 
solemnities  (upjEcur  eit  tu  Btqio^ipw*),  and  their 
husbands,  who  had  received  a  dowry  anumnting  to 
three  talents,  hnd  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  so- 
lemnity in  the  form  of  a  liturgy  '  The  festival  It- 
self, which,  according  to  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition, also  adopted  by  Weliauer.'"  lasted  only  for 
three  day »,  began  on  the  11th  of  Pyanepsion,  which 
day  uas  called  ai"jJi<;  or  Mi"  nVir,"  from  the  circutn- 
siancp  that  the  solemiiities  were  opened  by  the 
women  With  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
in  this  procession  thqr  carried  on  their  heads  sa- 
cred laws  {vofitfioi  pitXoi  or  ■dt-jftoi),  the  introduction 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  0(aiioo-\)')r,  and 
other  sjmbols  of  civilized  life."  The  Wdiuf  n  spent 
the  night  at  Kleusi^  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
the  goddess.'*  Th6  second  day,  called  vnvreiot^* 
was  a  day  of  mourning,  during  which  the  women  sat 
on  the  ground  around  the  statue  of  Demeter,  and 
took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey  (0q«^|ie0c**)-  On  this  day  no  meet  i tigM  either 
of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held.'*  It  was 
probably  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  wom- 
en held  a  procession  at  Athens,  in  which  they  walk- 
ed barefooted  behind  a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets 
with  mystical  symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thes- 
mophorion."  The  third  day,  called  KoXkiytveta 
fn«m  the  circumstance  that  Demeter  was  invoked 
lu.di  r  this  name,'*  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  rail- 
lery among  tlie  women  themselves,  in  commemora- 
ti  ra  of  lambe,  who  was  aaid  to  have  made  the  god- 


Fi-r.,  t.  ».  0»«ru.  —  Theic'Ui,  p.  133.— 
p.  330.  —  IJeler.  ili«t.  Untcrtuch.  uelxr 


HrolMirtii.  der  Alt^-n,  p.  383,  *c.)— 1  (ap.  Theo- 
1.)— S.  (II.,  171.)— 4.  (Diodor.,  T.,  5.)— 5.  (•.  r. 


I   (Meiirkius.  Grarc 
oeii,  F.i«l.  .\U.,  II 

d  .r  t  ,  Th.  Mj 

rr,  Oi:-^,,;,  .^luJK  )  —  0.  (Thcumoph.,  bO.)  — 7.  (Ilwych.,  •.  v. 
A  /i  tfi>i»'.— Ktvni.  Mn^n.,  •.  v.  ^Kdopian-  ..Clian,  N.  A.,  ix.,80. 
•-  .<ckal.  Id  th.  .^r ,  ^v.,  U.  —  DicNcor..  i..  FUa.,  H.  N., 
uu- ,  lA  —  Stcph.  •.  V.  M(Afrro(.)— 8.  (laau,  D*  Citon. 
jMwi.,  p.  MS,  ed.  Reiske.)  -  ».  iW  .  Dc  Pyrr.  herod.,  p.  M.)  — 
10.  (Da  Thutnopb.,  p.  6.)  — II.  (Hi  »>cli.,  ».  v.  'Avoiot.)—  It. 
(Schol.  ad  Theocr..  xiv.,  «.)— 13.  (-«n.  T»ct.,  Polior..  ■».)  —  14. 
(Athpn.,  VII.,  p.  307.)  — 15.  (Anttoph..  Tliesroopb.,  533;  Ptix, 
MO.)— 10.  (AnviuDb.,  ThMB.,  79.}— 17.  (U.  ib.,  176,  *o.)  —  IS. 
Id.  ib.,  iM.) 
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I  less  smile  durins  her  grief.'  Hetjchius  meaitess 
1  sacrifice  callea  Ottdm^  whidi  was  oOhred  to  the 

I  goddess  as  an  atonement  for  any  excess  or  erre* 
which  might  have  been  committed  during  the  s> 
(■red  days,  and  thi.s  .sacrifice  wat  ffdhMf  tttotA 
at  the  close  of  the  third  day. 

There  are  several  other  particulars  mentioci^d  bj 
ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  1  hesmoph<K 
ria.  but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  in  what  uiaB> 
ner  they  were  connected  with  the  liMrtival,  01  Ctt 
what  day  they  took  place. 

Thesmophoria  were  also  celebrated  in  many  Gth* 
er  jiarts  of  firecce,  as  niftitioned  above.  The  pnn- 
.eipal  places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  aiioieni 
autliors  are  the  following;  Sparta,  where  the  fes- 
tival lasted  three  days;*  XhyiosM  in  Phocis;* 
Thebes  hi  Bojotia;*  Mfletiis;*  Syrseose;*  Ereiria 
in  Eiihfpa  Delos  ;•  Ephcstis  ;*  .Agrigentum  ;'•  and 
other  places.  But  of  their  celebratKJn  m  tbew 
towns  we  know  no  more  than  a  few  isolatcu  partic- 
ulars, which  are  mentioned  in  the  pasaages  referred 
to." 

THKSNfOS  (.9«ff^o< { Vid.  Nomos.  p.  663  ) 
TH  H.S.MOTHETAl  {deauodfTai)  (  Vtd.  Abchow.) 
THR  TES  (i?//-ff).  In  earlier  times  this  name 
denoted  any  freemen  who  worked  for  hire  {fil  tntm 
r/w^W  iwXnwTtf  i'XtvBepuv  6voua  Sta  wtri«nr  hf 
(tp}Tpi(p  Anv}jxt6vTuv^*)  Homer'*  speaks  nfi*  "-'^  -r 
duiliiq  Te,  the  latter  properly  signifying  thost-  whc 
became  slaves  by  captivity.  They  are  to  be  dis- 
tingttidied  not  only  from  all  common  slaves,  bat 
also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the  eonditioB 
of  the  Penestte  or  Helots  '*  The  persons  best 
known  by  the  name  of  TJjjrrg  are  the  members  of 
the  fourth  or  lowest  class  at  Athens,  according  ts 
the  political  division  of  Solon  (B.C.  694).  AmSQf 
other  changes,  he  eflbcted  one  of  great  importa;ice, 
by  abolishing,  or  at  least  abridging,  the  distinc- 
tions of  caste  or  birth,  and  introducing  in  lieu  ot 
them  distinctions  of  property.  He  distributed  lbs 
people  ol  Attica  into  four  classes ;  the  first  eoosist- 
ing  of  those  whose  land  aflbrded  an  annual  income 

of  500  mrdimni  of  dry  produce,  or  mclrrUs  of  liquid, 
hence  called  irn'TaKoniofifdiftvoi ;  the  second  of  lh<ise 
whose  annual  profits  were  380;  the  third,  whose 
profits  were  150  ;  the  fourth  cottsistiM  of 
whose  incomes  were  less  than  160.  The  i 
class,  comprehending  all  the  poor  and 
part  of  the  citizens,  were  called  ^^re^.  To 
class  were  assigned  certain  rights  and  ptivflegea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  duties  and  lisbilitifs 
on  the  other.  As  to  the  mode  of  taxation,  see  Eis- 
PHOKA.  Tlic  hiu'h'  ^t  civil  urtloes  and  military  com- 
mands were  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  first 
class.  The  second  and  third  were  appointed  to 
fonn  the  national  militia,  the  former  constituting 
the  cavalry,  the  latter  the  heavy-armed  infantry ; 
and  certain  minor  civil  offices  were  open  to  them. 
The  lowest  class  was  exempted  from  all  direct  tax* 
ation,  and  also  excluded  from  all  honoors  and  div> 
nities.  In  war  they  served  as  light  troops  {^{>jtH\ 
and,  when  naval  service  was  required,  as  rowers 
in  the  ships.  They,  huwever,  were  admitted  to 
vote  in  the  luisX^ia,  or  general  assembly,  when* 
magistrates  were  eleelod,  and  vnious  other  impnr 

1.  (Ari<>toph.,Thfim.,  793  ;  Ran.,MO.— Hcqrcb.,  *.  t.  lr<>i« 
—Phut..  L*i ,  p.  3»7.— ApoUod.,  i.,  9.  ♦  !.)—«.  (Hctych  .  «.  » 
Tp<///icpov-)— 3.  (l'au»..  I.,  33,  ♦  C— Steph.  Djrx.,  •.  ».  ^fvmm-l 
—4.  (Plut.,  Pelop.,  p.  »80.— Xeii.,  II«U.,  »..  2, «  t9.)-i.  (Soak 
Byz.,  ■.  v.  WXunf-  Vtog.  Laert.,  iz.,  «  43.)-6.  (AtlkM.,  vw^ 
p.S47.)-7.  (Plai..Qttcst.Gr.,p.S9e.  B.,*c.)-«.  (AcWik^iiik 
p.  100.)-9.  (Stnb.,  »«.,  p.  ra.— U«ral..  n.,  IS.)— M. 
ymn.,  r.,  I,  I.)— II.  (Meaniat.  Orac.  Par,  ■.  t.  Ot*/m4iftm.- 
Wellauer,  D«  Thennoph.,  \Vr»ti»lar.,  1^50,  Sro.  —  Ctvuztv 
Symbol.,  ir.,  p.  440,  &c. — rrellfr.  in  Zinimrrmnan'*  Z«it»ci»r  ft 
IS35,  II.  98  ;  and  in  fewta\,  Wfu-h»mnth.  Hellen.  A!t.,  u  .  t,  p- 
24!?,  .tc.)- 12.  (Pbutiua,  ■.  r.)-13.  (Pollux.  Oaom.,  iii  ,  SJ-) — 
14.  (Oil.,  i*.,  M4 ;  iviu.,  ISe.)-13.  (WKbimotb.  A.  U.u,  SSk 
MS,  m.  tfiliftmn.  Aat.  J«r.  r«k  Or.* W> 
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tml  biRtterj  deteimined,  UMragli  (ae  bostnew  of  the 
Bweiwbly  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  sentte 

of  Four  Hundred,  and  could  not  l)p  held  without  its 
autliority.  Another  important  privilege  conferred  on 
the  lowest  class  was  the  right  of  sitting  as  dicasts 
in  the  heUastic  court,  for  which  no  farther  qualifi- 
cation was  reqnisite  than  that  the  party  ahobld  be 
thirty  y^ars  of  age,  and  possessed  of  his  full  legal 
fianchisc  (Vid.  Dicastks.)  Before  the  time  of 
ffolon,  all  judicial  power  was  foateJ  in  the  superior 
magistrates.  He  first  an  wpeal  irom  their 
decisions  to  a  eoart  eompoeed  or  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  whii'ti  in  process  of  time  became  the 
regular  tribunal  fur  the  hearing  of  all  civil  causes, 
the  anperintendence  or  direetion  thereof  (iiytfiovia 
ititaoTijpiov)  being  alone  reserved  to  the  magistrate. 
Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  lower  class- 
es at  Athens  as  established  by  Solon  After  his 
lime  a  variety  of  causes  operated  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  lower  classes.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon,  first,  the  reforms  introdooed  b^  Clisthenes, 
*ho  created  the  df/ftoi,  altered  the  tnbes,  subdivi- 
Icd  the  heliaslic  court,  broke  the  old  aristocratical 
connexions,  and  increased  the  number  of  citi3»;ns 
by  enfranchising  aliens  and  slaves.  Secondly,  the 
Pers'ian  war  caused  the  downfell  of  many  wealthy 
families,  who  lost  their  possessions  by  the  capture 
and  sacking  of  the  city  ;  wherea.s  the  lower  order 
of  people,  who  served  in  the  fleet,  becaiiif  elevated 
by  their  success,  and  rose  in  estimation  hy  tlie  val- 
ue of  the  services  thoy  had  rendered.  This  led  to 
8  measure  which  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by 
Aristides,  which  enabled  the  jM>orest  citizen  to  as 
ptre  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state ;  aUer 
whieh,  an  distinction  of  classes  was  gradually  abol- 
ished ,  though  a  certain  fortune  appears  to  have 
been  still  requisite  for  the  office  of  archon,  if  the 
quewtion  asked  at  the  examination  |)revious  to  hia 
admiasioOi  tl  to  rifuuta  avr^  ianv,  had  not  become 
a  mere  form.*  Trade  and  commerce  increased  the 
number  of  operative  ritizens,  brought  large  crowds 
of  seamen  Jiid  uiK-rs  into  the  Piranis  and  the  city, 
who  turned  their  attention  to  the  public  assemblies, 
where  tUiit  numbers  gave  them  a  preponderance 
hi  the  soffirage.  The  attendance  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  the  ecclcsia  was  still  farther  encouraged  by 
a  law  whieh  was  i:Uro<lui  ed  by  Callistratus  after 
the  time  of  Pericles,  by  whicli  every  person  who 
attended  received  a  certain  fee,  first  an  obol,  and 
afterward  raised  to  three  obols,  called  fue6i(  ^k- 
tk^iaoTiKof*  The  remuneration  given  to  the  di- 
easts  (an  obol  by  the  law  of  Pericles,  raised  to 
three  obols  by  Cleon)  had  the  same  eHeet  as  the 
assembly  fee.  Hie  whole  power  of  the  state,  judi- 
cial and  administrative,  whfcb  already  resided  in 
the  multitude  in  theory,  soon  came  to  be  exercised 
by  them  m  practice,  when  (besides  their  natural 
love  of  power)  they  were  stimulated  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  the 
prospect  of  immediate  reward.  The  establislttttent 
of  the  theoric  fund  (rid.  Tiiroinr  O  was  another 
measure  of  democratic  tendency,  as  it  helped  to 
maintain  the  idle  poor  at  the  public  expense,  and 
gmiij«wi  them  to  interfere  in  state  business.  That 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as 
that  nf  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  should  be  di- 
nunisiied,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  mcas- 
oea  and  changes  above  mentioned.  To  trace  the 
events,  political  and  moral,  whieh  ensued  from  the 
democratic  movements  of  the  Athenians*  hdongs 
to  history.*   

I.  (PalluT.  0!i,>iii.,  Tiii.,  66.)-2.  lUOckh,  Stutah.  der  Ath.,  i., 
M.y-i.  (W»ch,mmh,  I.,  26,  80, 190, 198.— ScMounn.  Do 
Comit,  mf..  xnii.— Antiu.  Jar.  Publ.  Gr.,  174,  SM.— Thirl* 
will,  Biat  of  GfMce,  ii.,  p.  ti-4i,  7*.  374  j  iii.,  p.  87.— Prdth, 
8tMtdi.,4ee..i..ttO,  SHi  w.,»-S0.— Ilafpwnt.ml  Srulu, 

•  V.  e|r<r  ■ml  3f  rurfr ) 


The  namo  of  11^9000  was  also  given  to  a  pom 
heiress  at  Athens,  whom  the  next  of  kin  was  ohH> 

ged  to  marry,  or  give  her  a  suitaMe  portian.  {Vid. 

Suidas'  and  Epiclkruk.) 

THI'ASOS  {<9iaao()  signifies  any  company  or  an- 
semb  (y  of  perMna  met  together  for  a  religiooa  pin^ 
pose,  such  as  a  choir  of  naeehanals  or  mmoers,  a 

party  met  to  celebrate  a  festival,  &c.  'Jrpo(  x'>P-''C 
(iTTo  Tov  r^ieiv,  ly  cljrd  tov  ivOovai^v '  to  uHpoi^6iievo> 
nTi^Oof  i^i  re/.ti  kcU  Ttfif  dffoC.*  Compare  DioNVku, 
p.  add.)  The  word  appean  to  be  derived  from  trior, 
the  Doric  far  ^eif.  Each  member  of  a  ^iaeo^  was 
called  dimCi-rr;r.  In  the  democratic  states  of  Greece 
there  were  religious  associations  called  i^/atrot,  who 
clubl>ed  together,  kept  a  eoHimon  fund,  purdiaacd 
land,  dec,  for  religious  purposes.*  ( Vtd.  Eranos.) 

THO'LOS  (doAoc,  6  and  also  ca!le<l  o/tidf)  is 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.*  At 
Athena  the  name  was  in  particular  applied  to  the 
new  round  Prytaneum  near  the  senate-house,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  I'l ytaiu  uin 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.*  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  prytanes  took  their  common 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  aflver  statues,*  and  near  it  stood 
the  ten  statues  of  the  Attie  liruMfiet.  {Vid.  Eronr- 
Moi,  Prvtaseiom.) 

Other  Greek  cities  had  likewise  their  pnblic  i^d 
?.oi :  thus  we  find  that  Polycletus  built  one  of  white 
marble  at  Epidaunis,  the  inside  of  which  wi  a  adorn- 
ed with  paintings  by  Pausias.  It  was  originally 
surrounded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias  six  only  were  standing,  and  upon  these 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  such  persons  as  had 
been  cured  of  some  disease'  by  Asclepius,  togethei 
with  the  name  of  the  disea.se  itself,  and  the  mannei 
in  which  they  had  obtained  their  recovery. * 

THORAX.    ( Vid  ]MMtOk.) 

THO  RIA  LEX.  This  agraria  lex  is  the  subjort 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  Rutlorlf,  "  Das  Acker- 
gesetz  des  .Spurius  Thonus.  Zeitschrifl,  vol.  x." 

Tlus  lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  tie 
same  brome  tablet  which  oontahied  the  ServiHa 
lex  Judiciaria,  and  on  Repetunda.  The  tablet  was 
broken  at  some  unknown  time,  and  the  lower,  which 
was  perhaps  the  largest  part,  is  now  lost  .Seven 
fragments  of  the  upper  part  were  preserved,  which, 
as  the  tablet  is  written  on  both  sides,  make  four- 
teen inscriptions,  whieh  were  published  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus  ;  Uh-  first  five  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they 
are  numbered  by  him,  belong  to  the  lex  Thona.  and 
the  laat  seven  to  the  lex  Servilia.  The  largest 
and  meet  Important  of  the  fhigments  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Boibonico,  Their  history  is  traced  and 
their  present  c»)ndilion  described  by  Kudurff  with 
great  minuteness.  Two  of  the  fragments  were 
copied  by  Sieonius  when  they  were  in  the  Museum 
of  Cardinal  Bembo;  and  the  copy  of  the  two  frag- 
ments  of  the  lex  Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the 
two  fragments  of  the  le.\  Servilia,  areprint^  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius,  De  .VntHjuo  JurePOpuU  Rcoiani, 
Libri  Undecim,  Bononiv,  1574. 

The  title  of  tiits  lex  does  not  appear  ftom  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorfl"  .^liowp  that  tlie 
lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  L  Calpurnius  Piao 
Uestia,  B,C.  lU,  and  that  of  L.  Juhus  Cvsar,  B.C. 
90,  withhi  which  space  of  twenty-two  years  fiv^ 
agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  Boria,  Thoria,  Mareia. 
Apulcia,  and  Titia.    It  farther  ap|>ean<,  from  com 

1.  (t.  e.)— a.  (Soidaa,  Hmoer..  awl  Heijrrh.,  ■.  v.)— 9.  (BSckk 
8tas^.,  Ae.,  i.,  M4.— SciomiinTi,  Ant.  Jar.  PabL  Cr.,  SIIS  )— < 
(U«Hnch.  wul  Suklu,  •.  t.  (MAuf.  —  Uum.,  OJ.,  ixn  ,  441,490, 
408.)-ft.  (rwunl-i  i  *  I ;  18,  ♦  13.)  — 8.  (Pollui,  Ooon., »«, 
iaaup-DwMidk7Ds  lUs  Ut.,  tL41«.>-7.  (Pans.,  ii..  17,  t  &) 
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'•nng  two  passages  ofCfoero,*  in  which  he  apedtg  | 

of  the  lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  lex 
whose  title  is  lost,  that  the  fragments  are  those  of 
the  lex  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  lex  Thoria  is 
fixed  by  Rudorff  at  the  year  of  the  city  643,  or  B.C. 
Ill,  which  18,  consequently,  the  date  of  tnelezoo 
the  hronzt-  tablet,  thus  identified  with  the  lex  Tho- 
ria. Proceeding  on  the  assuiiiiitiou  that  the  frag- 
mentary lex  was  the  plebiseitum  called  the  lex 
rhoria,  Sigoniua  restored  the  beginnio^  of  it  ac- 
eording  to  the  usual  form  of  Roman  plebwcita :  Sp. 
Thorivs .  .  .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plrhem  ivre  rog.  Plebesque 
irre  scivit  Tribva  ....  Priocipvm  fvit  pro  tribT  Q. 
FabiTs.  Q.  F.  prirnvs  eciTit. 

Tlie  history  of  this  inscription  is  curious.  It  was 
not  cot  on  the  rough  hack  of  the  bronze  tablet  till 
after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Servilia  lex.  The  Servilia  lex  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  earlier  data  than  the  year  of  the  city 
C48,  ur  B.C.  106,  and,  conaequently.the  Thoria  could 
not  have  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the  year  648. 
It  .seems  tliat  the  tablet  was  large  enough  for  the 
lex  Servilia,  lor  which  it  was  intended,  but  much 
too  small  for  the  agrarian  law :  "  consequently,  the 
characters  of  the  agrarian  side  of  the  tablet  are  re- 
markably small,  the  lines  narrow,  the  abbrcTiations 
nuiiiermis,  and  the  chapters  only  separated  hy  two 
or  three  points,  whereas  on  the  other  aide  the  let- 
ters are  uniform,  large,  and  well  made,  the  lines 
wide,  the  words  written  at  full  length,  and  the  chap- 
ters of  the  lex  separalitl  by  superscriptions.  Far- 
ther, the  line.-,  l  id  the  .\!/raria  lex)  are  often  so  ob- 
lique that  they  cross  the  straight  lines  on  the  oppo- 
■tte  aide,  which  are  rut  very  deep,  and,  consequent- 
ly, are  visible  on  the  side  on  whicb  the  agniiMt  lex 
iacut."  (Rudorff) 

Tlie  sulijeci-iiiatter  6f  this  lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  eotenng  mto  detail :  the  whole  is  examined 
|(f  RndorflT  with  peat  care.  The  main  attbject  of 
the  lex,  to  which  the  first  eif^hteen  chapters  or  forty- 
three  lines  refer,  is  the  puMic  land  in  Italy  as  far  as 
.he  rivers  Kuhieo  and  Macra.  The  secoini  part  of 
the  lex  besms  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  the 
forty-fourth  Une,  and  eartende  to  the  fiffneth  chapter 
and  the  ninety-sixth  line  ;  this  part  of  the  lex  rtj- 
lates  to  the  pubiu:  and  private  land  in  the  province 
of  Africa.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  lex,  from 
the  fiftieth  chapter  and  the  nineiy-aixth  line  to  the 
end  of  the  inseriptioo,  rdates  to  the  Roman  poblio 
land  in  the  territory  of  Corinth 

lludorll"  conclude-s  that  the  lex  applied  to  other 
land  also,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
agrarian  laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city 
related  to  all  the  provinoes  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Servilia 
of  Ruiius.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  lex  Tho 
ria  which  is  preserved  is  so  broad  compared  with 
the  height,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  complete 
talilet  oootuned  three  tiraee  as  mudi  as  it  does 
now ;  for  nearly  all  the  bronze  tablets  on  which  Ro- 
man laws  are  cut  are  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the 
height  mueh  gr»  ater  than  their  width.  Of  the  two 
thirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  concluded  haTO  been 
lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  heea  diseorered. 

The  es.say  of  RudorfT  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription, with  his  restoration  of  the  passages  that 
•re  lefijced.  The  Talue  of  this  attempt  can  only  be 
iwtimafort  by  an  inveatigalioo  as  complete  as  that  of 
tho  author. 

•THOS  (i9uf)  '  Hardouin,"  remarks  Adams, 
"upon  the  authority  of  Bochart  and  others,  holds 
the  improbable  opinion  that  the  Tkot  was  the  Papio 
or  Baboon.  Buffun  concludes,  with  greater  prob- 
•bOity,  that  it  was  the  Cmia  mmretu,  L.  he  main- 
tains,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Lupus 

1.  (Dc  Ot.,  i»  *0  and  Bmtss  SO. 
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itrvmhu,  although  generally  held  tii  be  so.  TIf 

Lupus  ccrrarius  is,  as  he  remarks,  the  same  as  'b< 
Ckaut  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  lynx  or  stag-v^.-a  r.c 
character  of  which  aerees  with  the  Thot."^ 

TURANITAI  (^im).  (Kad.  Snra,  p.  SM.) 

THRACES .   ( Kid.  GLAnuvoaas,  p.  477  > 

•THRAlll'i.s  (L>,>avT(V),  the  name  of  a  bird  mea. 
tloned  by  .\ristoile,  and  the  same,  probably,  with  the 
Goldfinch,  or  FrtngilUi  eardutlia.* 

•THKAUTALUS  (dpovtroAof),  a  plant,  eitbo 
the  Viburnum  lantan;  Mealy  Goekler-rose  or  Way. 
faring  trce  aceordiiifj  to  .S[irengel,  or  the  Vxbumim 
opulus,  common  Uuelder-rose  or  Water-eUer  so- 
cording  to  Stackhouse.* 

•THRIDAX,  the  Lettuce.   (Vid.  Laovooa.) 

•THRIDACINE.   {Vid  Lactcc*  ) 

*'rHKISS.\  i^piaoa),  a  s(K  cies  ol  n.-^h,  the  flmpcM 
alota,  or  Shad.  Ausonius  states  titat  m  bis  Luue  n 
was  used  only  by  the  lower  ranks  for  food.* 

THRONUS,  the  Greek  ^p6vo(,  for  which  the 
proper  I.,atin  term  is  xrJium,  a  Throne.  This  dd 
not  differ  from  a  chair  {xaOidpa)  {rid.  CtTurns*, 
Sklla)  except  in  being  higher,  larger,  and  m  all  re- 
spects more  magniioeat.*  On  •eeoant  of  its  elen 
tion,  it  was  always  neecaanrily  si^cotripanifij  by  j 
footstool  {subselltum,  vwoniStav,  Att.  ^f^Ho-iov,  In. 
i>;;vii'f*).  Besides  a  variety  of  ornaments, 
ciaily  nails  or  stnds  of  silver,  bestowed  upoe  the 
throne  itself,  it  waa  oAsa  eovered  with  be— tifiil  and 
splendid  drapery.'  (Vid.  Tapfs  >  The  accompa- 
nying woodcut  shows  two  gilded  thrones,  wiib 


cushioos  and  drapeij,  represented  on  painttngt 
found  at  Resina.*  These  were  Intended  to  ho  the 

thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  helmet  on  the  one  and  llie  dove  on  the  other. 

All  the  tireater  gods  were  sometimes  reprr^i>ented 
as  enthroned,  especially  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mara,  Veaas, 
Minerva.  Dbina,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Neptune,  .£seala- 
pins,  and  Apollo.  Tliis  was  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  mortals,  and  more  particularly 
in  Asia,  iis  in  the  case  of  Xerxes*  and  of  the  Par- 
thians.'*  When  the  sittiiw  statue  of  the  god  vras 
colossal,  the  throne  was,  of  DOorse,  great  in  propor- 
tion, and  consequently  presented  a  very  eligible  MA 
for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As  early 
as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  Bathycles  of 
Magnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the  Amj 
cltean  Apollo.  Instead  of  legs,  it  was  anstsifieJ 
both  before  and  behind  by  four  statues,  representing 
two  Graces  and  two  Hours.  It  was  elevated  upon 
a  basement  (fiaOiwv).  Being  of  the  size  of  a  OSO- 
siderable  temple,  and  open  aiU  round  so  that  persoos 
might  walk  under  it,  ft  was  covered  with  bas-re^ 
liefs  both  outside  and  inside.  Not  less  than  fifty  ot 
sixty  mythological  subjects  were  thus  displayed  is 
separate  comportments,  besides  many  diatinet 


1.  (Hanlnnin  (id  Plin..  viii.,  ftS.— Arutut.,  II.  A-,  ii..  It.— M 
il>.,  ri.,  S9.— A<1amt,  AmmwL,  s.  t.>— t.  (Aiiitat.,  &  A..  r\t 
5.)— 3.  (Theophnut.,  II.  P.,  iii^e.— M.  IK,  iv..  I.    Srfi— ,  Af 
prad.,  ■.  v.>— 4.  (Atiatot.,  H.  A.,  ix., VL—MXimt,  N.  A^  vi^a 
— AmoH,  ApfwiMl..  •.  y.\—^  (Athw..  v.,  p.  MB,    '   '  ' 
n  .  ii».,  i40.-Od..  I.,  ISl.-Ib.,     »S.)-7.  |1 
U0.)-8.  (Ant.  d'GmtU  L,  tor.  !».)—«.  (F  " 
tl )— 10.  iClisd.  is  iv.  CA  Honor.,  tl4.) 
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am  )4aeed  aboot  it.'  The  throne  of  the  Olympian 
fopiter,  tlw  WOfk  of  Phidias  and  Pana-nus.  was 
constructed  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  was  closed  instead  of  being  open  ail  roand,  and 
aoMisMi  of  the  most  valuable  materials,  ris.,  ivo* 
•jr,  ebony,  gold,  and  precious  stones.*  As  a  chair 
br  common  use  was  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
ptTsnns,*  and  a  throne  shared  by  two  potentates 
(r)(9ipoi.*),  80  two  divmities  were  sometimea  aup- 
|x»ed  to  occupy  the  same  throne.*  Besides  those 
belonging  to  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  ihronea 
rf  monarchs  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  tem- 
ples as  DONARIA.* 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  fiem  e  fictile  vase 


III  tbeMmeo  Boitonicn  at  Naples,  represents  Juno 
«cated  on  a  splendid  throne,  which  is  elevated,  like 
those  already  descrilied,  on  a  basement.  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  aoeptie,  and  in  her  r^t  the 
ai^pte,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  a  view  to  the  celebrated  contest  for  beauty  on 
Mount  Ida.  Mercury  is  distinguished  by  his  Tai.a- 
RiA,  his  Cadcceus,  and  his  petasus  thrown  behind 
Ms  back  and  hanging  by  ita  aftring.  On  the  right 
aide  of  the  throne  is  the  Tepreseotalioa  of  a  tigiess 
or  panther. 

The  elevated  seat  ued  bj  ft  eohooliiiasiar  was 

cjlied  his  throne.^ 

•THUS.  (Ku/.LiBANOTOs.) 

•THYA  i&va,  ^'ia,  ^vftn),  a  spccies  of  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  was  fragrant.  "  Botanical 
authorities  agree  in  referring  it  to  the  ilr&or  vita; 
that  is,  either  to  the  TAya  apMta  according  to 
Stackhouse,  or  the  Thya  urUeMbOa  aeeoiding  to 
Sprensel.   Most  probably  it  is  the  ^im  of  Homer, 

•THYITES  LAPIS.  "Galen,"  says  Adams, 
"describes  the  Thyitcs  of  Dioscorides  as  being  of  a 
greenish  colour,  like  jaa^.  It  wonM  appear  thst  it 
was  a  Tariety  of  turqumte,  but  writ  the  kuid  in  eon* 
mon  use.  It  is  the  callais  of  Pliny,  and  hence  the 
lurquoEse  is  called  by  Fisht^r  and  Jameson  callaUe^* 

•THYMALLUS  (iW/iaAAof),  a  species  offish,  the 
Salaut  TkjfmaUiu,  L.,  called  in  Epdiah  the  Grayling 
»r  Umber.  **Tbe  Mre' of  Auaonhis  wonid  ap- 
lear  to  have  been  a  variety  of  it,  Artedi  makes  the 
(HfftiM.of  to  have  been  a  species  of  Coregenus  ;  but 
iho  I.  arried  writer  of  the  article  on  Ichtliyology  in 
the  Encyclopedie  Methodiqae^  and  Schneider,  in  his 
eommentary  on  JE\im,  rank  ttaa  a  species  of  Salm- 
on D  inieH  says  that  the  name  Thymalliu  is  given 
to  tliis  ti.sh  on  account  of  an  imaginary  scent  pro- 
ceeding  fiotn  it,  resembling  thyme,  and  that  it  is 


'  *         *  <  -H^rno.  Ant.  AuMtze, «.,  p.  1- 

lii'^Ti  »  ♦  2-}  )-3.  (Hum.,  II.,  lii.,  484.-Od., 

(»>«»rii«p.Athen  .i.,p.l7,/.)-5.  (rauf.,Tiii.,S7, 

.  v..  IN.—Plia..  a.  M.,  nxvii.,  W  —AOamm,  Appead.,  ».) 
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more  appropriately  called  Umbra,  f'om  its  being  sc 
swift  in  summer  as  to  disappeai  like  a  pacing 
shadow."* 

*THYMfiliA  i^i/i^),  a  plant.  "Stackhouse 
"     to  be  the  only  anthority  who  refers  it  to  the 

Thymbra  capilala  ;  all  the  others  arc  satisfieti  thai  it 
is  the  Saturaa  Tkymhra,  or  Savory.  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  the  use  of  savory  as  a  condiment."* 

♦THYMELiEA  {pviuXaia).  "  Modern  botanists, ' 
says  Adams,  "  by  a  frequent  change  of  names,  hat»! 
occasioned  some  difficulty  in  determining  accuratB- 
ly  to  which  genus  and  species  the  ^vfit7.aia  is  to  be 
referred.  It  was  most  probably  the  Daphne  CWnfa'sM, 
or  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  Botanists  call  this  tribe 
of  plants  Tkymdem.  The  fruit  of  the  -dvfiO.aia  is 
usually  named  kokko^  Kvi'dtof."' 

TH YM'ELE  (thy^Xiy).   iVid.  Thbatbom, p. 968. 

•THYMUS  (tM^Xthe  nymi#viil^,  wOom 
mon  Garden  Thyme,  according  to  most  authorities 
Matthiolos  alone  suggests  that  it  is  the  Thymu* 
Crrticus,  which  is  the  Satureia  captlata,  L.* 

•THYNNUS  (ihwvof),  a  fish,  the  Scomi^  Tkm. 
nus,  L  .  Spanish  Mackerel,  .\lbicore,  or  Tnnny-uta. 
According  to  Coray,  its  French  name  is  Thorr 
"The  tunny  is  one  of  the  largest  sea  fishes.  .Aris 
totle  speaks  of  an  old  indivuhial  which  weighed  fit 
teen  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  which 
measured  two  onbitB  and  a  palm  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  caudal  fin.  This  measure,  too,  is  a 
correction  of  Ga/.a  s  in  his  first  editions,  and  after 
Pliny.  The  majoriiy  of  itic  manuscripts  of  Aris 
totle  say  five  cubits,  and  Hardouin,  always  prone  to 
paradox,  believed  that  it  was  Pliny  who  ought  to 
have  been  corrected.  Five  cubits  for  this  part 
would  give  a  length  of  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  feet  for  the  entire  fish.  The  fishery  of  the 
tunny  dates  from  the  highest  antiouity.  Euthydfr' 
mus  even  attrihutee  some  verses  to  Hesiod,  in  which 
he  describes  the  trade  and  exportation  of  it.  Bui 
.\thenaeus,  who  quotes  them,  proves,  at  the  same 
tiiiH',  that  they  must  of  necessity  have  been  the 
production  of  a  much  later  poet.  It  was  more  ee- 
peefadiy  at  the  two  eztremities  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, at  the  places  where  this  sea  contracts  its  chan- 
nel, and  where  the  migratory  fishes  are  forced  to 
come  more  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  that 
the  largest  tunny-fisheries  took  plaee.  In  the  £aat, 
the  Blaek  Sea  presented  these  fish  with  an  abundant 
degree  of  aliment,  in  consequence  of  the  number  ol 
rivers  which  run  into  it.  They  repaired  thither  in 
crowds  in  the  spring-time  fur  ilie  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and  Aristotle  even  beUeved  titat  they  did  not 
multiply  elsewhere.  They  remained  there  during 
the  suininrr.  and  it  was  on  their  passage  to  the 
Bosporus  lliat  such  rich  captures  were  made  of 
them.  According  to  the  very  detailed  account  of 
Strabo,  their  reproduction  took  place  in  the  Palua 
Maotls.  They  followed  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  first  were  taken  at  Trebizonde  and  Pharna- 
cia  ;  but  tlx  y  were  then  but  small.  AtSinope  they 
had  already  attained  a  alielai|e  eil0a|^for  salting; 
and  that  town,  built  upon  an  isthmos,  and  admira- 
bly sitttated  for  this  fishery,  derived  immense  profit* 
from  it.  But  it  was  more  especially  the  city  of 
Byzantium  that  waa  enriched  by  this  fish.  Tl* 
shoals  of  them  that  entered  into  the  Bosporus,  ncai 
Chalcedon,  met  with  a  white  rock  which  terrified 
them,  and  iitdoeed  tliem  to  turn  on  the  side  of  By- 
zantium, and  to  enter  into  the  bay  which  now  forui? 
the  port  of  Constantinople  This  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fish  still  arrives  at  Constantinople  at  the 
present  day,  as  in  the  time  of  tlie  ancients,  Gylliua 

1.  iJEXnn,  N.  A.,  xiv..  22.-1(1.  ib..  x».,  49.~DmiiieU,  Rui^ 
SporU,  Tol.  II.,  p.  246.)— 2.  iTh-.i,,l,rnM,,  C.  »»V,  3.— Dm* 
cor.,  HI.,  39.— AriMoph.,  Nub..  I.  150.— .Vilamn,  Append.,  ■.  t.)^ 
3.  (Ditncor..  iv.,  170.— Paul.  M\;\n  ,  J  —  AiJnim.  ApfCH, 
■.  T.>— 4.  (Tbonph-  wt.,  H.  P,  <»   1  — Uu«cor..  iii.,  36.) 
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fpeaks  of  tliem  in  tpriiit>  well  calculatt-d  to  excite 
astoDishment.  The  tunny-fishery  was  still  more 
■ncient  in  ibe  West.  Tbe  PtMenicMM  had  eslab* 
IMied  it  very  early  on  the  cdasts  of  Spain,  and 

nrosecutcd  it  with  great  aclivjty,  tn>th  without  and 
A'ilhin  the  culuiuna  of  Hercules.  Accordingly,  we 
ind  the  tunny  appear  on  the  Phoenician  medals  of 
Cadht  and  Carteia.  From  that  period  this  species 
Sf  industry  was  extended  and  perpetuated  along 
these  coasts.  The  salted  preparalions  of  fish  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia,  were  considered  in 
tlie  tiiiiia  of  the  Romans  as  much  more  tender  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  those  of  Byzanti- 
im.  These  preparations,  too,  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
Their  savoury  tiuaiity  was  allrihuted  to  the  quantity 
it  acorns  which  fell  from  a  small  species  of  oak 
very  common  un  these  ooaals ;  and  the  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
Itself  that  the  oaks  grew  which  produced  tliese 
icorns,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  are  nothing  l>ut 
fucus.  The  tunnies  which  removed  farther  towards 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  became  more  and  more  thin, 
because  they  no  longer  found  this  sort  of  aliment. 
Strabo,  in  his  Geography,  carefully  marks  the  places 
w  here  men  were  stationrd  lo  give  nutiec  of  tlie  arri- 
val of  these  fish,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  is  done 
in  our  own  times.  Ttiese  stations  were  called  ^w- 
ovKOireio,  *looll«out  places  fur  tunnies  '  The  fish- 
ery was  carried  on  very  nearly  m  the  same  way  as 
in  our  da\  s  The  description  given  us  by  .•Elian  of 
that  which  toolc  phwe  along  th«  coasts  of  the  llux- 
taie  entirdr  membtea  what  is  reported  by  Duhamel 
jf  the  tunny-fishery  as  practised  at  Collioure.  Par- 
ticiUar  names  were  given  to  the  tunnies  of  different 
iges.  The  Scurdt/!a,  or,  as  ii  was  calliKl  at  Byzan- 
tium, Auxu,  was  the  young  tunny,  wbeo  it  lint  is- 
ined  fhNii  the  Euxine  Sea  in  aotumn.  The  Pc<a- 
wy*  was  the  tunny  in  a  more  advanced  age,  when 
it  returned  lo  that  hvd  in  the  spring.  The  very 
large  tunnies  bore  ihf  name  of  Orycm,  and  there 
were  some  so  gigantic  as  to  have  lieen  raiuted 
among  the  oelaoea.  These  large  oryem,  aoeormng 
to  Dorion  in  Athensus,  were  considered  to  come 
from  the  ocean.  This  was  the  reason  why  there 
were  n^ore  of  them  near  the  coasts  of  Spam  and  in 
the  Tuscan  Sea,  aod  it  was  supposed  that  they  did 
not  letam  into  the  more  Baatem  eeaa.  In  modem 
times,  the  tunny-fisher)-,  without  having  diminiahed 
in  jiroduet,  is  almost  concentrated  in  the  interior  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  no  longer  carried  on  upon 
a  grand  scale  at  Constantinople,  nor  on  the  Black 
Sm,  ainee  the  establishment  of  the  Tbrks  in  thoee 
fine  countries  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
Without  the  Straits,  were  supported  for  a  longer 
time.  Those  of  Conil,  near  CadiSi  and  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Sara,  near  Cape  Spartel,  were  partioiilarl|y 
celebrated,  and  prodaeed  great  rerennee  to  the 
Dukea  of  Medina  and  Sidonin,  their  privile^Cf!  pro- 
prietors. More  tlian  five  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed in  them ;  but  they  are  now  fallen  into  decay, 
partly  through  bad  management,  and  partly,  as  is 
aaid,  becanae  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Lis- 
bon in  1755,  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
and  determined  the  tunnies  to  seek  in  preference 
the  shores  of  Africa.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  in 
Catalonia,  in  Provence,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Li- 
guria,  that  thia  fishery  is  most  actively  carried  on, 
and  yields  the  most  abundant  results."' 

THYllSUS  {■dvpaof),  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus, 
and  by  Satyrs,  Maenades,  and  others  who  engaged 
in  Bacchic  lestivities  and  rites."  (Vtd.  Dionysia, 
p  363  )  It  was  sometimes  terminated  b)  tlie  apple 
of  the  pine  or  fir-cone  {Kuvo^tf,')',^].  that  tree  {ttcvkti) 
being  dedicatc-d  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the 


use  ol  the  turpentine  whiclk  flowed  from  it,  aim  *m 
of  its  cones  in  making  wine.*  The  monumenu  m 
ancient  art,  however,  most  commonly  exhibit,  in- 
stead of  the  pineapple,  a  hunch  of  vine  or  ivy  leavfj.' 

with  graf-M's  or  berries,  ai  r,u);,'cd  intu  the  lonn  ol  t 
cone.   The  annexed  woo<lcut,  taken  from  a  muW 


ornament,*  shows  ilic  head  of  a  thyrsus  composid 
of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  surruund^ 
by  acanthua-leaves.  Very  frequently,  also,  a  white 
fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the  head,  ia 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  M. 
where  each  of  the  figures  holds  a  thyrsus  in  bet 
hand.  Sec  also  the  woodcut  to  Fdnambclcs.*  (  Yti 
iNBTtTA.)  The  lUmloas  history  of  Bacchus  re> 
lates  that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  carried  by  himself 
and  his  followers  into  dangerous  weapons,  by  cos- 
cealing  an  iron  point  in  the  head  of  leaves.*  Hence 
his  thyrsus  is  called  "a  spear  enveh^ted  in  viae> 
leaves,"*  and  Ita  point  was  thooght  to  ndfe  te 
madness.* 

TIA'RA  or  TIA'IIAS  {rtupa  or  rtJpac  Alt  i-..^ 
(taaia*),  a  hat  with  a  large  high  cruwii  This  wu 
the  headdress  which  characterized  the  noitbwest- 
em  Aaiatica,  and  nuNre  eapeculiy  the  Anwwiiwfc* 
the  Puthiann,  and  the  Peraiana,**  as  diatii^naihel 


from  the  Oreeka  and  Romans,  whoae  hata  htied  tue 


— ..  ..  „  ••     —  .  -    *  (AlllSS.,  XIT.,  B. 


1.  (Gnffiih'i  CuTier,  vol.  z.,  p.  335,  Ac.)- 
"»n.  P»r      ••  — -"^"^ 
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1.  (Walpolc*,  Memoir*,  »i>l  i,  [■  235  ;- "i  (Und,  MrC.  ».  . 
*7,  S8.— Propert.,  iii.,  3,  35.)— 3.  (Mon.  Mntth..  ii.,  CaK  M  )— 
4.  (Statia*.  Theb.,  rii„  «M.>— 9.  (Diod.  Sk.,  in..  64.— Id..  i<, 
4.— Macrab.,  S»t.,  i..  19.)— A.  (0*i4.  M«l.,  tii.,  M7.>-7.  (Hoc 
C«nii.,  ii.,  19, 8.— Orid,  kmm^  iii.,  I, fli--^M.  Ak,  in..  IS,  \'.- 
Id..  Triat..  nr.,  i.,  4S.— Bnuek,  AsiL,  iii.,  IH.— On>b  .  Hn 
xU.,  5  -I.I  .  I..  8.)-8.  (M(rr»,  i.  r  -H«.«d.,  49.— Id  ', 
64.— Ariitiii.h  ,  Ave»,  487.)— T.  (.Xen  .  Cynni.,  i.,  »  IS  — Si 
N«n,  IS.)-10.  (Utnid..  iii..  It  -PlukMr.  8m..  laH«^  ii  81 
Plsist,,pM»,i*.,8,ti) 
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lead,  or  had  only  a  low  crown.  The  Mysian  hat, 
ar  "  Phrj'gian  bonnet,"  as  it  in  now  called  (vtd.  Pi- 
LEvr,  p.  778),  was  a  kind  of  tiara,'  formed  with 
to  be  tied  under  the  chin,*  and  djred  purple.* 
Kjng  of  Persis  wore  aa  ereel  tiara,  whQe 
those  of  bis  subjrct^  were  soft  and  flexible,  falling 
on  one  side.*  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
splendid  crolours  of  his  tiara,*  and  by  a  Diadbma 
irhicli  encircled  it,  and  which  waa  variagated  with 
white  spots  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  Penian  name 
'i9T  thisreg.nl  hca<!i!rrss  was  ctdaris*  {KiSaptt  or  xlra- 
tM(^).  The  prti;t>ding  woodcut  shows  the  cidaris  cs 
Wpfeaenled  on  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Fu-is, 
ud  eoppoeed  by  Cajlua  to  be  worn  by  a  aeremlgn 
of  Annenia*  From  a  very  remote  period* down  to 
the  presfiit  day,  the  ti.na  of  tlu;  King  of  Persia  has 
tteen  commonly  adurned  with  gold  and  jewelry. 

TIBIA  (avUf),  a  Pipe,  the  commoneat  moaieal 
matrament  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  It  was 
very  frequently  a  hollow  cane  perforated  with  holes 
in  the  proper  places  In  oilier  instances  it  was 
made  of  some  kind  of  wiwul,  especially  box.  and 
waa  bored  with  a  gimlet  {tcrebrato  buxo'*).  The 
Phoeniciana  uaed  a  pipe,  called  gingrua  or  a^Xof 
/lyjpatvoc,  which  did  not  exceed  a  span  in  length, 
and  u  ;;.s  made  of  a  small  reed  or  straw.'*  The  use 
of  the  same  variety  m  Egypt  is  proved  byapecioieos 
ffl  the  British  Museum,  whidi  were  diaoovered  in 
au  Ei^yptian  tomb.  . 

Wtit  n  a  single  pipe  was  uaed  by  itself,  the  per- 
Ibriner  n\H.n\  it,  as  well  aa  the  instrument,  was  call- 
ed moHoulo*,*'  l^ovavXoc^*  Thus  used,  it  was  much 
ro  laahion  at  AJexandrea.**  When  ita  aize  became 
ron=i  ler.ihle,  and  it  was  both  Strengthened  and 
adurued  by  the  addition  of  metallic  or  ivory  rings," 
it  must  have  been  comparable  to  the  flageolet,  or 
e?en  to  the  clarionet  of  modern  times.  Amoiw  the 
ff«rfe*.iei  ol  the  single  pipe,  the  moat  remarfcafale 
»ere  the  ha;:pii)e,  the  performer  on  which  was 
called  u/i  iLtiiw  lus'-'  or  uaKavXtjf,^*  and  the  ai'Xof  t/.u- 
rtof  or  TrXayiav'/.o^,'*  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
nad  a  mouthpiece  inserted  into  it  at  right  angles. 
Ita  form  is  shown  in  a  restored  terminal  atatne  of 
Pan  in  the  Townley  colleeiion  of  the  Briii.sli  Muse- 
um. Pan  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  kind  of 
tibia,**  as  well  as  of  the  fiitula,  or  Syrinx. 

But  among  the  Greeks  and  Humana  it  waa  much 
more  usual  to  play  on  two  pipes  at  the  same  time 
Meii'-r  a  perforinance  on  this  instrument  (libictnt- 
um"},  even  when  executed  by  a  single  person,  was 
called  eanere  or  cantare  tMU.'*  This  act  is  exhibit- 
ed in  very  numeroua  worita  of  ancient  art,  and  often 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  two 
piper  were  [H'rfeetly  distinct,  and  not  connected,  as 
some  have  supposed,  by  a  common  mouthpiece. 
We  see  this  more  especially  in  two  beautiful  paint- 
ings, whieh  were  found  at  Kestna  and  CiYita  Vce- 
chia,  and  which  repreaent  Marsyaa  teadiing  the 
young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  double  pipe.**  Tlie  ' 
tUna  pares  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  found 
with  a  lyre  in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  ce- 
dar. Their  length  ia  about  16  inchea.  Each  of 
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I  them  had  a  separrrte  moiittipiece  {-jXuaat^y,  b-ad,  Ih> 
sides  the  hole  at  the  end,  it  has  tive  holes  a  °i>ng  th' 
'  top  and  one  underneath.  The  circumstance  ol 
these  three  inatrumenta  being  fiiLnd  together  ia  ia 
aeoordanee  with  the  fhet  that  tiiey  are  very  oooi- 
monly  mentioned  together  by  ancient  authors  ;»  and 
the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performances  on  the 
double  pipe  were  very  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  nuuie  of  the  lyre.*  The  mouthpieces  of  the  two 
pipes  often  passed  through  a  Capistsum.  {Vid 
Phordeia.)    (See  woodcut,  p.  454  ) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  modes.  (Vid.  Mcsio,  p.  648.)  .\bout  the 
third  century  B.C.,  Pronomus.  the  Theban,  invented 
adjustments  (upf^oviai)  hy  which  the  same  set  of 
pipes  might  be  fitted  to  all  the  modes.*  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in* 
formed.  Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (dX/iot)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  (Vid.  Aclo!i.)  It  appears 
also  that,  to  produce  the  Phrygian  mode,  the  pijie 
had  only  two  holes  above  {bt/ori**),  and  that  it  ter- 
minated ill  a  horn  bending  upward.*  It  thus  ap- 
proached to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  produced 
slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian  mode 
was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and  animating. 
Horace  mentions  "  Lydian  pipes"  as  a  proper  ac- 
companiment when  he  is  celebrating  the  praise  of 
ancient  hertjes  •  The  Lydians  themselves  used  this 
instrument  in  leading  their  trmips  to  battle ;  and 
the  pipes  employed  for  the  purpose  arc  distinguished 
by  Herodotus^  as  "  malo  and  female,"  t. «.,  proba* 
biy  bass  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordimuy 
sexual  difTt  renr-e  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre* 
spondini;  I^itin  terms  are  tiiua  drxtra  and  siniatrt 
(/trra*) :  the  respective  instruments  are  3up{M)sed  to 
have  been  so  called,  because  the  former  was  more 
properly  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  latter  in  the 
left.  The  "tibia  dnira"  was  used  to  lead  or  com- 
mence a  piece  ol  music,  and  the  "sinistra"  followea 
it  as  an  accompamiaenl.  Hence  the  former  was 
called  iiKCNhM,  the  latter  neeenttvu.*  The  come- 
dies of  Terence  having  been  aeemnpanied  hy  the 
pipe,  the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain 
the  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each  ;  nbus  panbtu, 
i.  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode ;  itk  tmjmnbiu, 
pipea  in  different  modes ;  ttb.  duahiu  dextru,  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch ;  iif>  pttr.  deztrit  et  simutris,  pipes 
in  the  same  iiuxle,  and  oflintli  Imv  antl  hi^'i  pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  tlie  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans WHS  threefold,  viz.,  at  sacrifices  {tibia  tacrifi- 
cff),  entertainments  (/tuftcra;'*  woodcut, p.  S76),  and 
funerals* '  (see  p.  650).  I .  A  sacrifice  was  common- 
ly attended  by  a  piper  {tibircn;^*  woodcut,  p  897), 
who  jiarltMik  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  "  to  live 
like  a  piper"  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who 
maintained  themselves  at  the  expenaa  of  other  peo> 
pie."  The  worshippers  of  Baccbn8,**aiid  atiW  more 
of  Cybt  le,  used  the  Phrygian  pipe,  the  music  c  f 
which  was  on  this  account  denominated  to  iiijTpuov 
ai^/ia.^*  %.  At  public  entertainments  the  ti&ietnea 
wore  tunica  rauihing  down  to  their  feet,'*  aa  ia  ex- 
emplified in  the  woodent  at  p.  S40.  In  confimnity 
with  the  use  of  this  kind  of  music  at  public  (Sestivaia* 
a  band  of  tibicines  preceded  a  Roman  general  wheo 
he  triumphed."  3.  The  gravity  and  olemni^of 
the  Phr}'gian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  the  wor 
ship  of  Cybeic,  also  caused  them  to  br  used  at  fa 
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Jt4rals.'  Ihc  pi^  was  th«  io»trument  principally 
jnd  to  legutate  the  dance  («ti.  SaltatioX  whether 

at  iacrifices.  festivals,  or  private  occaaioiis  in  do- 
meatic  life  ;*  by  means  of  it,  alsu,  the  rowers  kept 
time  in  a  tnrt me  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  estabhshed  use  of  Ute  pipe 
ftnr  these  important  purposes,  it  was  i«gaided,iiiore 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  instru- 
ment, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre  *  Horace,  how- 
ever, represents  Clio  as  performing,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  on  the  lyre  or  the  pipe  and 
it  is  eertain  that  the  pipe  was  by  no  meaaa  eonlined 
anciently,  an  it  is  with  us,  to  the  male  sex,  but  that 
avAT)Tui6(x,  or  female  tibicines,  were  very  common.* 
The  Thebans  always  esteemed  this  iostnimentt  Mid 
excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of  iL^ 

TIBF(^.  (mTteu.) 

-^-'GNI  IMM ITTENM  8ERVITUS.  (  Vid.  Ssa- 

viTUTEs,  p.  878.) 

•TIGRIS  (rt>p<f),  the  Tiger,  or  Fdis  Tigris,  L. 
"  The  Greeks  would  appear  to  have  got  aoouainted 
with  the  tiger  during  Alexander's  expediUoD  mto 
.\si;i,  for  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Accord- 
ing to  \  arro,  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Arme- 
nian language,  and  signifieB  an  anow  or  a  rapid 
river."* 

rriKTOI  AWOl  (rUtnt  X/ISbt),  Prolilic  Stones. 

"By  prolific  or  pregnant  stones,"  says  Adams, 
"  were  meant  stones  containing  u  nucleus  wtthtn, 
SUidt  as  the  eagle-stone.  (Kul.  Aetites.)  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  it  thus :  itrirfc  SiiBog  ^  hfyan  ^«v> 
uupXi9oviirAt^C^.  These  sUmes  were  at  one  time 
(ami)iis  for  their  reputed  powers  in  aiding  delivery, 
preventing  abortions,  6lc.  ;  but  this  supersUliuua  be- 
lief appears  to  have  been  of  later  origin  Han  the 
)ge  of  Theopbrastus."* 

•TIL1A.  (VW.  PmtVBA.) 

TIMEMA  {Hfitjfia).  The  penalty  imposed  in  a 
ti»urt  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
daoiagcs  awarded  in  a  eivU  action,  received  the 
name  of  Tympi,  because  they  were  estimated  or  as- 
iUHi  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public  or 

the  individual  iiiij:lit  respectively  have  sustained. 

The  penalty  was  either  ^ed  by  the  judge,  or  mere- 
ly declared  bgrhimaeeoirdingtosome  estimate  made 
before  the  eanaa  came  into  court.  In  the  first  case 
the  trial  was  called  uyuv  Tifir]r6(,  in  the  second 
case,  uyijv  urifit/Tog,  a  distinction  whkdi  appliea  to 
civil  as  well  as  to  criniiiial  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that,  on  a  criminal  charge,  two  in- 
quiries have  to  be  made :  first,  whether  the  defend- 
ant is  guilty ;  secondly,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discre- 
tion uf  the  judge,  or  it  may  not.  In  some  cases  the 
Atlieoian  lawgiver  thought  that  the  judge  ought  to 
have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  ea.ses  of  murder  and 
high  treason,  sentence  of  death  wa?.  imposed  by  the 
law  and  only  pronounced  by  the  judge  {vid.  Phonos, 
Ptooosu),  and  in  many  other  cases  the  punishment 
was  likewise  fixed  by  the  law.  But  where  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  offence  eould  not  be  foreseen  by 
the  lawgiver,  or  it  might  su  far  vary  in  its  character 
and  circumstances  as  to  admit  of  many  degrees  of 
cnlpability,  it  might  be  desirable  or  even  necessary 
to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  The  law  then  directed  that  the  same  court 
whieii  pas-sed  sentence  on  the  culprit  should  forth- 
with impose  the  penalty  which  his  crime  deaerved. 
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Thus,  i.  the  vi/tof  Mipcuf,'  it  is  enacted :  4rs#  4 
Karayv^  ^  {Aia&i,  rifmnt  wtfi  sirai  wmfmftjf^  i. 

brw  uv  o'j^ij  "ffof  tlvai  TraBdv  ij  uToriMl,  Wht;r» 
iiToTlaai  refers  to  pecuniary  penalties,  tratftfrto  an_i 
other  sort  of  penalty,  as  death,  miprisonmert,  Ac, 
Sometimes  a  apeciai  provision  was  made  as  to  Uw 
means  of  enlhreing  the  ponidiment ;  as  in  the  lav 
last  cited,  and  also  in  the  laws  in  Demosthenes,*  it 
is  declared  that,  if  a  fine  be  'mposcd,  the  party  shall 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes,  the  sertence  by  whidi  the  ooort 
awarded  redress  to  the  injured  party  wookf  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint  W!  >  re 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  boL^e, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave,  no- 
thing farther  was  required  ttian  to  datermiae  to 
wh«im  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  fhinf  demsod* 
ed,  of  right  beIonge<!.  {V<i.  Hrres,  Gkeee  :  OIKI- 
A£  AlKH.)  The  same  would  be  tlie  case  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt,  xP^nvf  dtef ,  wliere  a  certain  sum  was 
demanded  i  a8,lbriiiilaiice,  whne  the  plaintiff  had 
lent  a  aom  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at 
trial  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  nmount.  but 
the  dispute  was  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift,  w 
whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not.  So,  in  an  adioa 
for  breach  of  contract,  if,  by  (be  terms  of  Uie  eoa* 
tract,  a  certain  penalty  had  been  attached  to  its  vi- 
olation,  it  wouKi  be  unnecessary  to  have  an  inquiry 
of  damages,  they  being  already  liquidated  by  Um 
act  of  the  parties  themselves.*  In  these  and  maoy 
other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  irifatroc.  On  thir 
other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  were  in  their 
nature  unliquidated,  and  no  provision  had  been  made 
concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or  by  the  agre» 
aoent  of  the  partira,  tliqr  weie  to  be  aaseaaed  by  the 
dieasts. 

The  fiHIowing  was  the  course  of  proc(>cding  -a 

the  TiuijToi  tljuj-'ff. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  soperMiten^ 
ing  magistrate  then  called  upon  the  pro6«>^utor  to 
say  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  be  inflicted  oo 
him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  thernipon  The  bill 
of  indictment  {tyKKvtLo)  was  always  superscribed 
with  some  penalty  by  the  person  who  ptefeiied  il 
He  was  said  kniypu^tc6at  rifiTjun.  and  the  (:x-nahj 
proposed  is  called  hri-) pofifia*  We  riiul  alvi  tbc 
expressions  iiru^nv  rifiTifia,  rifmciiat  r<l>  cn;^  i-i. 
rifijjaiti  iroieiaSiu.  When  a  charge  was  brought,  not 
by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a  magistrate  ex  oS* 
cio,  the  law  required  him  in  like  manner  to  wr:te 
down  the  penalty  which  he  thought  the  ease  mint- 
ed *  The  prosecutor  was  now  called  u[Kin  to  se^) 
port  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  mount  tlie  platfbim  and  address  the  C 

casts  {uvo6airtiv  rlr  rlfirifia). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  likt  iy 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  incense  the  i'.;<-j>u 
against  his  opponents.  He  was  not  bound,  bow- 
ever,  to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  hi  the  bill,  bat 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consi  nt  of  the  coaitX 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  lie  had  t!eni.inde<i  be 
fore.  This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  ih< 
defendant  himaelf  or  of  his  frieoda ;  sometimes  inm 
motives  of  humanity,  and  sometimes  fton  jpivds^ 

fin!  considerations.  If  the  accused  aabnutted  to 
the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other  side,  thcrr 
was  no  farther  dispute;  if  he  thought  it  loo  severe, 
he  made  a  counter  proposition,  naming  the  penalu 
(oommonly  some  pecuniary  fine)  whica  he  eoaaia 
ered  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  He  wdj 
then  said  uvuTifiuaOai  or  iavr^  Ti/iua6ai.*    He  wa< 
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■unwed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of  pan- 
isliment;  to  say  what  he  could  in  extenuation  of 
hia  (ifffnre,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
This  was  frequently  done  for  him  hy  his  relatives 
and  frien  Js  ;  and  it  was  not  onusual  for  a  man  Who 
thought  himself  in  peril  or  life  or  freedom,  to  pro- 
duce his  wife  and  children  in  court  to  excite  com- 
passion.' After  Jnuh  parti<'-s  had  been  heard,  the 
dicasts  were  called  upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

Here  occurs  a  qoeattofi  about  which  there  has 
)teen  much  diflisreiice  of  opinion,  and  which  it  is 
nnpossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  rh.. 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  tliis  verdict,  were 
ooofined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimates  of  the 
ofipoeinff  parties,  or  Whether  they  had  a  discretion 
to  award  what  piinishment  they  pleased.  Without 
entering  upon  any  controversial  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  to  the  writer  thBBMtitpnibidilevtewr 
of  the  matter. 

The  dieasts  had  no  power  of  diseaesinf  amonf 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penalty  to 
be  awarde<!.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  (Vid.  Pbrphob.)  At 
the  same  time,  it  woald  be  absurd  to  aoppoae  that 
the  Athenian  ooort  had  no  means  ofeontroffing  the 
parties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
law  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estimates 
to  the  dieasts,  and  leave  them  do  alternative  but 
the  extreiDO  of  aeveri tjr  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  passages 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  and  es- 
pecially the  words  of  Demosthenes.* 

The  oourse  of  prooeeding  aeems  to  have  been  as 
fisilowa.  The  proeeevtor  usoally  superecrHied  his 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  In  ihe 
oonrse  jf  the  trial,  there  might  be  various  indications 
mt  the  part  of  the  dieasts  of  a  disposition  to  favour 
•oe  side  or  the  other.  They  often  eirtiibhed  their 
feelings  liy  vehement  crcsttirrs,  clamour,  interrup- 
tion, and  questioning  of  the  parties.  It  was  not 
vnnsoal  for  the  speakers  to  make  allusions  to  the 
paaiahiiient  before  the  first  verdict  had  been  given.* 
An  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the  poise  of  the 
court  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  second  vcr 
diet.  If  the  prosecutor  saw  tliat  the  dicasts  were 
greatly  incensed  against  his  opponent,  and  he  him- 
adf  was  not  mercifully  inclined,  he  would  persist  in 
■aking  far  the  highest  penalty  If  he  was  himself 
disix'sed  to  be  merciful,  or  thon^hf  tliat  the  dicasts 
were,  he  would  relax  in  his  demand.  Similar  views 
woaM  prevent  the  defendant  from  asking  for  too 
small  a  penalty,  or  would  induce  him  to  effect  a 
compromiMS  (if  possible)  with  his  opponent.  We 
may  rcasotiahly  siij)jKts<'  tlial  it  was  ci)m[)etenl 
for  the  prosecutor  to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any 
time  before  the  magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to 
divide ;  but  not  after,  without  the  consent  of  the 
court.*  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring  to  come 
to  an  arrangement,  the  court  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  time  for  that  purpoee ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  petitions  addieaaed  Iqrthe 
defendant  or  bis  friends  to  the  prosecutor  were 
made  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts.  As  to  the 
suggested  explanation  of  rtudr  rj,v  f^aKfHtv,  see 
Puraos.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous 
eflhcees,  or  tiioee  which  immediately  eoneemed  the 
state,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties  ;  but  in  ordinary 


eases,  !t  pablio  pmeecotor  was  looked  oa  by  it.c 
Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  especially 
where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some  penalty  given 
by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When  the  parties  couk 
not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts,  after  hearing  what 
each  of  them  had  to  say,  divided  on  their  respective 
propositions,  and  the  majority  of  votes  determined 
the  penalty  ' 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  roust  ha/e 
led  to  injustice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  *lie 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  large  a 
number  of  judges  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Hippoda- 
miis  of  Miletus  (who  no  doiilu  perceived  the  evils 
of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict  should  not 
be  given  by  ballot  (Si&  ipii^»f)optaf\  hot  that  each 
'  judfje  ahoiild  hrin<i  in  a  tablet  with  a  special  state- 
ment of  his  opinion  ;  up<jn  wliich  proposal  Aristotle 
i  remarks,  that  its  efTi  ct  would  lie  to  make  each 
judge  a  6uuTijT^ :  that  it  was  an  object  with  most 
of  the  aneient  lawgivera  that  the  judges  should  not 
confer  with  each  other  (<roa">?ovui'7a().  and  then  he 
'  comments  on  the  confusitm  thai  would  arise  if  the 
judge  were  sllowed  to  pro|)ose  a  penalty  diflhical 
from  that  submitted  to  him  by  the  parties.* 

As  a  genenl  rule,  only  one  penalty  cooM  be  hn> 
posed  hy  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.*  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  em- 
powered the  jury  to  im|K)se  an  additional  penalty 
{wpoarifoifia)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the 
proposition  emanated  ftom  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  lie  was  said 
irpaarifuiaffai,  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon  a  di- 
vision} they  adopted  bis  proposal,  were  said  ni^aon- 
ftfv.^  We  may  observe,  that  the  prepoeition  ep^ 
in  the  verb  T/)r>r7r///(ji'  does  not  always  imply  that  a 
$ec(md  penalty  is  imposed,  but  is  sometimes  uscfl 
with  reference  to  other  matters,  as  in  Demosthenes.' 

In  private  actiona,  the  ooitrM  of  inooeeding  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  dainages  was  mneb 
the  same  as  described  abdve.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintiffs  demand  was  made  up  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  £e  woold 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  accounff  specify- 
ing the  items,  dtc,  instead  of  ineloding  than  in  one 
prnss  estiinale.  Tliis  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed the  fairer  method,  and  may  be  compared  to  our 
Ml  of  varticulart,  which  the  plaintiff  delivers  to  the 
defendant.*  The  liability  of  the  piainliff  to  kKiMkM, 
which  was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded, 
operated  as  a  check  u|K)n  exortiitant  demands,  in 
addition  to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed.' 

llie  wpoariftriaif  rarely  occnmd  in  private  ae 
tions,  except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  oom- 
plained  of  had  the  character  of  a  public  00*6000,  at 

in  the  fiiicri  i^'r  \  ('■ouaprfjKuv.     (Viil  M.vRTVRLi.) 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  deri%'ed  by  the  Athe- 
nians from  public  fines,  see  Bockb.* 

As  to  TlfiTtfia  in  the  sense  of  lAe  nUtable  valut  of 
property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  property 
tax.  see  EiaraoBA. 

TINTINNA'BULUM  (iru<}ov),aBeU.  Bells 
were  nsed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  fbrti- 
lied  cities  of  Greece,  d^rves  mention.*  A  guard 
(fdiHaf)  hdng  stationed  in  every  tower,  a  irr^'mJlaf 
(see  p  406)  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  |)ortion  of  the 
wall  between  two  towers.    It  was  bis  duty  t-  carry 


1.  (DemcMh.,  c  Mid.,  STS,  57S;  e.  Ariitucr..  793.— D*  Pais. 
hit.,  491.  4S4t «.  OiM«ar^  «  Afbiibw,  6M.— Amtopli.. 
T«ap..  aw.)— «.  ta.  Tiaoer,*  TIT.)—*.  (Adi..  e.  Tlmucli.,  19 : 
De  Fals.  I^r-  46.  Stapb.— Deamih., r.  Mid.,  S93  ;  e  Rt- 


0t.  de  Dnt..  ion,  lOMt  fl.  9fmi^  lOSS  ;  o.  M«catt..  lOSO  ;  c. 
■inh..  1  ltt.~Ftalatr.  Fran,  nd  Kiw^  U  M«.»-4.  (DwmiIl, 
•  inotL,  nat.  ItM ;  «.  ThssoiikTTMl  t  c  Nmv.,  ISU.) 


I.  (PIstncr,  Proc.  and  Klaff>«  U  lM-401.— Meier,  Att  Pnc, 
178-169.)— S.  ( Arittot.,  Ptilit.,  i{„ c  S,  i.  9,8, 9.)— 9.  (Demotta, 
c.  Lew.,  304  :  c.  Nwr..  1188.)— 4.  (Id.,  c.  TxwtocT^ViX—Wlwkn, 

An.  Pror.,  183.  795.)— 5.  (r.  Anttr*..  790.)— «.  (M.,  c.  Aphob. 
855.)  — 7.  (Bdckh,  StaoUh.  der  Aibrn.,  i.,  3fcw.)  —  H.  (StuUkh. 
Ae.,  i.,  408,  (Thacyd.,  iv..  19}  -Ariitoph  ,  kn».  841 
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the  bell,  whi«h  he  received  from  the  guard  Lt  one 
lower,  to  deliver  it  to  Uie  guard  at  the  next  tower, 
■nd  tkeii  to  retnni«  so  that  the  bell,  by  paaaing  from 

hand  to  hand,  made  the  circuit  of  iho  city.  By  this 
arrangement  il  was  discovered  if  any  guard  was  ab- 
sent from  his  post,  or  did  not  answer  (u  the  bell  in 
ooaaequeace  of  being  asleep.  Hence,  to  prove  or 
tnr  a  penoa  was  called  cwduvtCriir;*  to  penonn  tlie 
offloe  of  patr:*!  was  KudumfopOir, 

'IIm  forms  of  bells  were  varioos  in  proportion  to 
<be  viulliplii-ity  of  their  aiiplicaiiuuj^  In  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naple«  are  aome  ol  the  form  which  we  call 
oell-shaped ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chiaeae  gong. 
The  bell  fig.  1,  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  a  simple 
disc  of  bell-metal ;  it  is  represented  in  a  painting  as 
hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  '  Figure  2  n  p 
leaents  a  bell  of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular 
bole  in  the  centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a 
diaio.  This  is  in  the  MusetUD  at  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  bell  fig.  a,  which  in  form  la  exactly  like  those 
still  commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the 
necks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.  Fig.  4  is  repre- 
sented on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases,*  as  car- 
ried by  a  raao  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  laatvaUoa.*  Figure  5  ia  a  bell,  or. 
"aiber,  a  eolleeUon  of  *w«lv»  bdls»  avapendcd  in  a 


frame,  which  is  preserved  in  tlio  Antiqiiarium  at 
Munich.  This  jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that 
represented  by  flg  6  *  majr  have  been  used  at  sac- 
riflcea,  in  Bacchanalian  proeeaalODa,  or  for  lustra- 
tion. Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  of  anclant  aoulpture, 
lepresenting  the  mann<T  in  uhjr-h  heOawen attach- 
ed to  the  collars  of  chariot-horses.* 

•TIPHK  (Wfv),  a  variety  of  the  Trilieum  apelta, 
or  Spelt.  "  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,"  aajrs  Aoams, 
in  his  commentary  on  Paolus  ^Egineta,  "that  the 
Crte,  rhf],  and  ?>?x'na  of  the  Grerks,  and  far  and 
vdortum  of  the  Romans,  were  all  varieties  of  8p«-lt, 
H  .s[M  IM  S  of  grain  bearins  some  rcseinhlance  to 
jvheat.  PUny,  it  is  true,  seems  to  distinguish  the 
{M«  from  the  iXupa,  hot  from  the  aeoount  which 
Diosrorides  and  Galen  give  of  them,  they  would 
appear  desidedly  to  have  been  mere  varieties  of  the 
ss'ne  grain  Spelt,  in  this  oountiy,  ia  known  by  the 
na^  of  Oe.-ii.an  wheat."^ 


I.  r.Clian.  II  A 

(1.,  43.t-4.  (Th. 
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Tvt.,  55.)— t.  (Bartok,  Sep.  Ant..  13,)  — S. 
.  i>.,  3«.— Sfhol.  in  loc.)— 4.  ifrOM  ftirtoli. 
-  f'.  (Oinirot,  atar  Wagen.  *«.,  it.,  pi.  47.) 
H  ■  <  .  c< .  II..  4.-iiAid«M,  Cnmni.  CS  PmI. 


TIRU  CINIPM.    ( Vtd.  Tiio  ) 
TIRO  was  the  name  given  by  the  Rotnana  lo  a 
newly-enlisted  soldier,  as  opposed  to  vetgrtmrnt,  one 

who  had  experience  in  war  '  The  mode  of  If-ry  inf 
troops  IS  descnbed  under  Akmy,  p.  102  The  ag< 
at  which  the  liability  10  militaiyaeiTioeoomaHMai 
was  17. 

From  their  first  enrolment,  the  Roman  acMien, 

when  not  actually  serving  against  an  enemy,  wat 
perpettially  occupied  in  military  cxerc.Afs  Tbej 
\vi  re  cxeicised  every  day,*  the  lirones  twice,  lo  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  vcterani  once.  TtM 
exerelsea  included  not  only  the  use  of  their  weap* 
ona  and  tactics  properly  so  oalled,  but  also  what* 
ever  coald  tend  to  increase  their  strength  and 
activity,  and  especially  carrying  buriKns  ami  •  ikIu- 
ring  toil.  Vegetius*  enumerates  among  the  exer- 
cises of  the  tirones  marclung,  running* 
swimming,  carrying  the  ahieht,  fighliag  at  a' 
(vid.  Palus),  thrusting  with  the  sword  in  prefe 
to  striking,  using  their  armour,  hurling  speaia 
javelins,  shooting  arrows,  throwing  stones  aiu*  lend 
en  bullets,  leaping  on  and  off  their  horses,  carrying 
weights,  fortif/ing  the  camp^  and  fixriniog  the  linn 
of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives  rules  for  choosing  tirones 
according  to  their  country,  their  being  rustics  oi 
townsmen,  their  age,  stature,  jn^rsonal  appearance, 
and  previous  occupation.*  But  tbeae  rules  refer 
almost  exolusively  to  the  stale  of  things  under  ihn 
emperors,  when  the  army  was  no  longer  re-^niited 
from  the  citixcns  of  Rome,  but  from  the  inliaiiiiai'ti 
of  Ihr  provinces 

At  this  period,  the  tiro,  when  approved  as  fit  fog 
the  army,  waa  branded  or  tattooed  in  the  hand  with 
a  mark  {»tig$Mtu}  jmmU*  rignanm),  which  Lip.siu» 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  nama  of  the  emperor 

The  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  lin-<  in.um;  and  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  his  profession  was 
then  aaid  firocini:tm  pmtre,  or  drpiecrg.* 

In  otvil  life  the  leima  lire  and  lironntuat  i 
plied  to  the  asaomption  of  the  toga  virilia, 

was  called  lirorinium  fi  ri  (rid  Tom),  and  to  the 
first  appearance  of  an  orator  at  the  rostra,  /ircctji- 
lum  eloqutntut  * 

TITllEM  DIA  (nfifvtdiaX  a  feeUval  oelehraicd 
at  Sparta  hy  the  nnrses  who  bad  the  onre  of  dK 

male  children  of  the  ritizena  On  this  occasiioo  thtf 
nur.se.s  {ririitti)  cirned  the  little  Iwys  out  of  the  city 
to  the  Temple  of  Artemis  surnamed  Coryihalia. 
which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  Ti> 
aasus,  in  the  distriet  of  Cleta.  Here  the  nnraae 
sacrificed  sucking  pigs  on  behalf  of  the  children,  and 
then  had  a  feast,  probably  of  the  meat  of  ihe  vic- 
tims, wi^  which  ihej  ale  bread  bnkcd  in  nn  oven 
(ijrv/TOf  oprovf '). 

•TITHYMALLUS  (riAVo^^f ).  a  P'an»  "  The 
TtButuiUm  are,  without  doubt,  all  referable  lo  tb« 
genus  Bwpharhi*,  or  Spurge.  Miller,  in  his  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,  descritx's  71  species  of  spurge 
The  ;(ii/xi«ia{-  IS  either  his  2d  or  3d  6p»-cics,  called 
Igr  him  Wood  Spurge,  The  fivpTtvinff  is  his  Stb 
apeeiee,  or  MyrtJe-lraved  Spurge.  The  itvipMiSm 


ia  the  T.  nUrmi*^  or  the  £bifAorMc  dkndrfltdti;  L 
The  wJUrtffeUof  is  the  Euphwbia  platffkftt^  t 
The  KtnrafuwritK  is  the  Cypress  .Spurge.  iMigenoos 
in  Scotland.  The  ij^ooiunrlac  is  the  Etip.  Htl ,  or 
Sun  Spurge.  The  unpe^ior  is  the  Emm  FiutU. 
Besides  these,  the  aneieata  haTe  described  Tsroni 
species  of  spurge  under  penrnr  niino  s,  as  ^I'H  rVc, 
wtirXif,  ^vfitAata,  dec.  It  is  ilc&i;rvmg  of  rumsrkt 


I.  (C««.,  Bell.  CiT.,  Ill  ,  5«  1-1  (AVrft  .  i  .  I  )-3  (i  ,  S-IT 
— t.  (I.,  c.  S.  iJuMiu.  lu  .  4  .  II  .  1.    Lifviua.  D«  Mila 

R..m.  Ill  <),»T  .  ill..  |>.  32,  .na,  IS4j|<»-l9?.J— «.  (Smm 
(m..  I.  II  )-T.  (Athrn..  IT.,  p.  IM.— OwifSiS  VISI., 
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TOUA. 


TOQJL 


nm  the  iMiHuim 


of  Ceims  i«  ttie  sv^poAi- 


TITII  SODA'LES,  a  aodaliias  or  oollese  of 
•niests  at  Rome,  who  represented  the  second  tribe 
vf  tho  R  )mans,  or  the  Titics,  that  is,  the  Sabines, 
who,  after  their  union  with  tlie  llainnes  or  Latins, 
cuntinued  to  perform  their  oun  ancient  Sabine  sa- 
en.  To  superintend  ind  preserve  these,  T.  Tatius 
|«sa'(l  to  have  institurcd  the  Tilii Sodalcs  •  In  an- 
other passage,*  Tacilus  doscribes  this  saccrdotium 
»a  a  somewhat  different  manner,  inasmuch  as  he 
Mys  that  it  was  instituted  by  Romulus  in  bonout 
e>f  King  Tstios,  who,  after  his  detth,  was  worship- 
ped as  a  pod  But  this  account  seems  only  to  mean 
thai  Romulus,  a(u  r  the  death  of  Tatius,  sanctioned 
the  institution  ol  liis  late  cdllcaguc,  and  made  the 
worship  of  Tatius  a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.  From 
Vmo*  who  derives  the  name  Sodales  Titii  fWmi 
Titis  avcH  which  were  ohsi  rvcd  by  theso  prii^sts  in 
certam  auguries,  it  appears  tiiat  these  priestjt  also 
preserved  the  ancient  Sabine  auguries  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  During  the  time  of  the 
Repuhlic  theTKIi  Sodales  are  no  lonfcr  mentioned, 
as  the  worships  of  the  three  tribes  became  gradual- 
ly united  into  one  commtm  reli;,'ion.*  Under  the 
Empire  we  again  meet  with  a  college  of  priests 
iwaring  the  name  of  Sodales  Titii,  or  Titienaes,  or 
saceidotes  Tfttales  flavialea ;  hot  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
fities,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  conduct  the 
4ronhip  of  an  emperor,  lOw  the  Anguatalea.*  (VH, 
AveosTAtcs.)  

TITIES or  TITIENSES.  (Ful.  Pjit«icii,  p.  743. ) 

TOICOS.    {Vtd.  Intbrest  or  Money  ) 

TO'KOI  NATTIKOI'.  {Vid.  Intkskst  of  Mon- 
«v,  p  .H5.) 

TOGA  {r^Cevvog),  a  Gown,  the  name  of  the  prin> 
dpnl  outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans,  is  de- 
rived l)y  Varro  from  tcfjcre,  because  it  covered  the 
whole  body.'  GeHius*  states  that  at  first  it  was 
ivorn  ahme  without  the  tunic.  ( Vid.  Tunica.  ) 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  origin  of  this 
dress,  which  some  refer  to  the  Lydtans,  it  seems  to 
havi^  t)een  receivi  ii  by  ihe  Roinaiis  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, for  it  IS  seen  on  Llruscan  works  of  art  as  the 
only  eovering  of  the  body ;  and  the  toga  prauxta  is 
vpressly  wui  lo  have  been  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans.* 

The  toi^a  was  the  pcciili.ir  distinction  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thence  called  toeati  or  gent  logaia}* 
It  waa  originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the 
aae  of  it  was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  for- 
eigners." Gradually,  however,  it  went  out  of  com- 
m«>ii  use.  and  was  supplaiUed  by  the  Pallium  and 
taccrna,  or  else  it  was  worn  in  pubhc  under  the  la< 
eema."  (  Firf.  Lacbbwa.)  Bat  ft  was  BtiH  nsed  by 
the  upper  classes,  wlio  resjarded  it  as  an  honourable 
distinction,"  iii  ibe  courts  of  justice,  by  cUents  when 
they  received  the  Sportula,'*  and  in  the  theatre 
ar  at  the  games,  at  least  when  the  'vi^^ror  was 
present.**  Under  Alexander  Severaa,  gaestf  at  the 
rmperor*a  taUe  were  expected  to  appear  in  the 

tOK-'* 

The  form  of  the  toga,  and  th«)  mannei  of  wear- 
lag  It,  are  matteia  which  are  nwcb  disputed,  and 
ehoiit  whieh,  indeed,  it  aeena  ahnost  imposaible, 

with  our  present  information,  to  anive  at  certainty. 

1.  (Theophr..  H.  P..  ii.,  11.— Dioicur.,  iv.,  IW. — Adanit,  Ap- 
Mod.,  t.  V.)  — 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  M.)  — 3.  (Hitt.,  ii.,  M.)  — 4. 
(De  Lin^  Lat.,  v.,  8S,  w).  Mtttor.)— 9.  (Anbroaeh,  Stod.  snd 
AiMliut..  p.  199,  dMS.)— 6.  (OratOT,  Inser.,  x\x.,  A :  codv.,  9 ; 
ansscri .  I.  —  loacr.  ap.  Mantor.,  W9,  9.  —  CMonn  LncM, 
rban.,  i.,  60S.)— 7.  (v.,  144, od.  MOiler.I-fl.  (tii.,  ll)— 0.  (Lit.. 
I  .  9.-riin..  H.  N..  nil..  48  ..r  74.-Miiller,  EtnuVer.  i.,  p. «».) 
—  10.  <Vin(.,  iEn..  i.,  989.— Mart.,  XIV.,  134.)— 11.  (Plin..  Epitt., 
iw  ,  11.— Suet.,  Cliu.1.,  15.1-19.  (SiipI  .  C)cinv..  40.)— IJ.  (Cic, 
Philipp.,  11.  30.)— U.  (Mart  .  JIT..  r2i.)-15.  (Siiet..  CUod..  «, 

Lanprtd.,  ComnxNL,  19.)— 10.  (LamphU..  Satn.,  1.) 
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T\v  u,!m  was  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense,  round ; 
tcm'ctrcular  according  10  Dionysius,*  who  calls  it 
:rrp((U>.o(r>v  ijfitKVKkiov.  It  se'^ms,  however.  im> 
possible,  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  worn,  that  it 
could  have  been  always  a  semicircle.  Sjch  may 
perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  t!ie  iniisi  an- 
cient times,  when  it  bad  oo  great  fulness ;  but  to 
account  for  the  nnmeroo»  folds  in  whieh  it  waa  aA 


terward  worn,  we  must  suppose  it  lo  have  had  a 
greater  breadth  in  projKjrtion  to  lis  length,  that  i», 
to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  tliaii  a  seihinreie. 
Probably  the  size  of  the  segment  which  the  t«ga 
formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended)  was  de- 
termined by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the  t.i-^te  of 
the  wearer.  This  appears  to  he  the  true  txplana- 
tion  of  Quintilian's  words,*  "  Ipsmn  logam  TotundMMf 
et  avie  cttsam  pc/itn,"  which  could  have  no  meai^ 
ing  if  nothing  more  were  required  than  to  give  Um 
garment  the  very  simple  form  of  a  semicircle  The 
only  other  point  to  be  noticed  resfK'cting  the  form 
of  the  toga  is  the  question  whether,  when  it  came 
to  be  worn  in  many  complicated  folds,  the  art  of  the 
taihir  may  not  have  been  employed  to  keep  theae 
folds  in  their  position.  This  question,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga. 

On  this  aabject  our  principal  information  is  de- 
rived fifom  Qtttntilian*  and  Tertnlllan,*  whose  state- 
ments, however,  refer  to  the  later  atnl  more  c-impH- 
cated  mode  of  wearing  the  garment,  and  Ironi  stat- 
ues in  Roman  costume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  nnu*  of  the 
toga.  Thia  waa  a  portion  of  the  garment,  whieh 
hung  down  in  front  of  the  body  like  a  filing ;  ft  will 
be  more  fully  explained  presently 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinct ioij  uetween  'be 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  oi  wearing  the  to|^ 
and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated  folds,  ir 
which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period 

Quintilian'  says  that  the  ancients  had  no  sinut, 
and  that  afterward  the  sinuses  were  very  short. 
Tho  passage  in  Livy^  {sinu  ex  toga  /ac'o,  itervm  ainu 
rffuso)  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  sinus,  technically 
so  called,  but  a  sinus  which  Fahiu:!.  made  at  the 
moment  by  gathering  up  some  part  y/  his  t'<g9. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  .03a  V,  ahowe 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  takf.  fr'>io  the  Am 
guttcumf'  and  represents  a  statue  u  Ore..'  ^ 


liCt  the  toga,  whidi  in  this  case  was  pn>MMy 
not  far  from  an  exact  aemicircle,  be  held  behind  the 
figure,  with  the  curved  edge  downward.  First,  one 
corner  ia  tbiown  over  the  left  ohoiddar;  ttMM  tha 


1  (Qointil.,  li.,  3,  t  137.— Uid.,  Oni.,  IU..J4.J— 9.  (iii.,  M.| 
—3.  (si..  I,  «  |W.}-4.  (II.  9, «  1S7,  ice.)— «.  (D«  PaUm>.)~-« 
,  (Ki..  3,  t  m.h^.  (nL,  18  }-•.  (Id  UT  -Bwskw,  Oilhwi  «A 
1  u.,p.8M 
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ithet  part  ot  thr  (Raiment  is  placed  on  the  right 
&iiuuldcr,  thus  cniircly  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  side  up  to  tlie  neck.  It  is  then  passed  over 
Um  froat  of  the  body,  leaving  vei;;  little  of  tbe  chest 
naoofcnAi  bim)  iwebin^  bdow  uosily  to  tiM  fiset  (in 
the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The  remainnut 
end  or  corner  is  then  thrown  t)uck  over  the  left 
shoulder,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eover  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  ann.  By  this  arrangement  tbe  ngbt 
irm  te  ooverad  hy  the  garment,  a  cirDDimtanoe  no- 
'.iaed  by  Quintilian  but  it  was  occasionally  released 
»y  throwing  the  toga  off  the  right  shoulder,  and 
jcaTing  it  to  be  supported  on  tbe  left  alone.  The 
dortioo  of  tbe  toga  wbich,  in  tbe  figinne,  hanga  doini 
mm  the  dieat,  if  ft  he  a  $imu,  H  oertahily  of  the 
kind  de.seribed  by  Quintilian  as  pcrquam  hrfris. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  ol  wear- 
ing the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  eTi<;raviiig  in  the 
Ha«eo  Borbamu^  of  a  stmne  found  at  Uerculaneum. 


By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  the 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  cooclude  tbal  tbe 
node  of  wearing  the  toga  waa  aoonthing  like  the 

Mlowing : 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  case 
was  a  segment  less  than  a  scimnrch-  As  before, 
tbe  curvMl  side  was  tlie  lower,  and  one  end  of  the 
garment  was  thrown  over  the  left  ahoidtor,  and 
hung  down  in  front,  hut  nmeh  lower  than  in  the  for- 
mer east'  This  seems  to  be  the  part  which  Quin- 
tilian* says  should  reach  down  half  way  between 
tbe  knee  and  tbe  ankle.  In  our  figure  it  reaches  to 
tbe  fhet,  and  hi  some  atataes  it  m  even  seen  lying 
on  the  ground.  Tlie  garment  was  then  placed 
over  the  back,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  it ; 
but,  instead  of  covering  the  right  shoulder,  it  was 
brought  round  under  tbe  right  arm  to  tbe  front  of 
the  body.  This  is  the  meet  diffienh  part  of  the 
dress  to  explain.  Quintilian  says:*  "  Sinus  decen- 
tutimu*,  *t  altquanto  supra  imam  togam  fuerit,  nun- 
fuam  cerU  sii  inferior.  Jlle,  qui  sub  humtro  iutro 
ad  MintMirum  oblique  dtteUwrteUu  Miom,  ntc  Hrmgm- 
tet  nee  fiuat.**  Becker's  explanation  of  this  matter 
seems  perfectly  satisfactory  He  supposes  that  the 
toga,  M  hen  carried  under  the  right  arm,  was  then 
folded  in  two  parts ;  one  edge  (namely,  the  lower  or 
round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  dose  under 
Ihaann.and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  across  thec'aest 
to  the  left  shoultler,  forniirii,'  the  telul  ballcus  of 
Qnintilian,  while  ttie  other  part  was  allowed  to  fall 
naoefillly  over  the  lower  part  of  tbe  body,  forming 
UM  4Mttf.  and  then  the  remaining  end  of  the  gar- 
ment was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung 
down  nearly  as  low  as  the  other  end.  which  was 
first  put  on     It  is  to  this  part  that  Quintilian  seems 


to  refer  when  he  says,'  *'  Pars  togtt,  fum  fotttM  m 
pomlur,  sit  inferior :  nam  ita  el  sedct  mehus.  tl  c«» 
tinttur;"  but  the  true  application  ot  these  words  it 
very  doubtful.  By  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  toga  (tsisa 
U^am)  in  the  ahotre  qootathm,  he  aeeua  fo  mean 
tbe  end  of  the  toga  first  put  on.  The  part  IMS 
thrown  over  lite  left  shoulder,  as  well  as  tSe  cas 
first  put  on,  covered  the  arm,  as  in  the  older  mode 
of  wearing  the  garment.  The  outer  edge  (cxfrcws 
on)  of  this  part  ought  not,  says  QaintOian,*  to  ha 
thrown  back.  He  adds,*  "  Suprr  quod  (i.  e.,  siai^ 
truin  t)rachmm)  ora  ex  tuga  duyUx  aqualiter  selDoL" 
by  which  be  probably  means  that  the  edge  of  this 
portion  aboold  ooincide  with  the  edge  erf*  the  caA 
whieh  was  tiat  thrown  over  the  left  riraaMer.  and 
which  is,  of  course,  governed  hy  this  pnnion  of  the 
garment.  He  says*  that  the  sbouider  and  the  whole 
of  the  throat  ooght  DOt  to  be  eovmedf  otherwise  tbf 
dress  will  become  narrow,  and  loae  that  digu9 
which  consists  in  width  of  chest.  This  direethn 
appears  to  mean,  that  the  part  hron^^'ht  a<-n»!-:«  the 
chest  (w^iU  baiteus)  should  not  be  drawn  too  tigbL 
Taaseta  or  halls  are  aeen  attached  to  the  can  if 
the  toga,  which  may  have  served  to  keep  it  is  iM 
place  hy  their  weight,  or  may  have  been  merely  or 
nameni.s 

There  is  one  point  which  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained.  In  the  figure  a  maaa  «(  folds  la  eeen  hi 

tbe  middle  of  the  part  of  the  toga  drawn  across  the 
chest  (velut  baiteus).  This  is  the  umbo  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,*  and  used  by  Persius  for  the  topa  ita<lt'* 
It  waa  eitiier  a  portion  of  tbe  balteu*  itself,  formed 
by  aOewing  this  port  of  the  garment  to  hang  loess 
(whteh  perhaps  it  must  have  done,  as  it  is  ih^* 
onrvfd,  and,  therefore,  longer  edge  thai  is  luu? 
dravm  across  the  chest),  and  then  gatlieiing  it  up  id 
IhldB  and  tucking  these  folds  in,  as  in  tbe  figure,  ct 
else  (wbieh  aaema  the  better  explanation)  tbe  fbU* 
which  composed  it  were  drawn  out  from  the  sinus 
and  either  by  themselves,  or  with  the  U>ose  folds  of 
the  baiteus,  formed  the  umfiu.  It  seems  tu  have  bees 
secured  by  passing  tbe  end  of  it  iwder  tbe  girdle  of 
the  tunie ;  and  perhaps  thto  is  what  QniBttfian 

means  by  the  words*.'  "  SuLdnrrTuhi  rtuzri  pVTS 
qua  (unictf,  ne  ad  lactrtum  in  actu  redcat  " 

The  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  not  seen  m  oui 
engraviniSi  waa  aiii^plj  ooverad  with  the  pan  of 
the  garment  which  was  drawn  aeroes  it.  and  whie^ 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reachf-d 
the  heels.*  Quintilian  slates  bow  low  it 
in  his  time,  hat  the  meaning  of  hia  words  ia ' 
obscure*  {^*pan  ejiu  prior  maUit  cnriiuf  oftim 
t€rminatur,  posterior  eadem  jyortiane  attnu  qua  eime- 
lura."    See  above) 

A  garment  of  the  supiMised  shape  of  tbe  toga,  put 
on  according  to  the  above  description,  haa  besi 
found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  present  an 
pearance  exactly  like  that  of  the  toga  as  seen  en 
statues  ;  and  Becker  states  that  lir  has  niadr  siBi- 
lar  experiments  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

TertaUian'*  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  the  pallitan 
with  the  complication  of  the  toga,  and  his  remarks 
j  apply  very  well  to  the  above  description  It  appears 
'  by  his  account  that  the  folds  of  the  umbo  were  ar- 
rangcMl  befi>re  tbe  dress  was  put  on,  and  fixed  ui 
their  plaeealqrpfaM  or  hooks;  but,  generally  rpesb 
ing.  it  does  not  seem  that  the  toga  was  hehl  on  b) 
any  fastening  ;  indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  mlerred 
from  Quintihan's  tlireotions  to  an  orator  for  the 
managemeot  of  bis  toga  while  speaking." 

There  ia  aeen  on  many  atatiMB  a  mode  of  vrewing 
the  toga  which  resembles  the  more  ancient  fashkm 
in  having  neither  sinus  nor  umLo,  and  the  mudera 
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«  liafingtbe  garment  carried  under  instead  of  over 
the  rii^t  arm.  This  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
Uw  ancient  fitabion  with  the  hj^  inn  |^t  o«tt  of 
the  garment,  a  mode  of  wearing  it  wueh  wonld 
naturally  he  oflrn  adopted  for  convenience. 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  theeiiie/u.T 
Gtl/tnuM.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga 
ileeir  into  a  girdle,  drawing  its  outer  edge  round 
the  body,  am  tying  it  in  a  kiwt  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  the  head  with  another  portion 
of  the  garment.  It  was  worn  by  persons  offering 
sacrifices,'  hy  the  consul  when  he  declared  war,' 
mod  by  devoted  persons,  as  in  the  cas«  of  Dccius.' 
Ila  ongin  was  Etniacan,  as  its  name  implies.*  Fe»- 
tus*  speaks  of  an  army  about  to  fight  being  girt  with 
the  cinci'is  Oabinus.  Peiaona  waaring  tbta  dress 
w(  re  said  to  h^pmiMli  (or  iactaeli)  CMct»<orri(i() 

Gubtno. 

Tbecdour  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  {toga  vinlu) 
wan  geneiaUy  whtte,  that  ia.  the  natural  ookiar  of 
white  wool.  Hence  it  was  called  jmra  or  w*itm«nr. 
Hill  puiKffl,  in  opposition  to  the  pratczta  mentioned 
below.  A  brighter  white  was  given  to  the  toga  of 
candulates  liir  offices  {candtdaii,  from  their  toga  can' 
i»ia)  by  nibbioji  it  with  chalk.  There  is  an  allusion 
lotiitoetMlom  in  the  phrase  cnciaiesinAifio.'  White 
togas  are  often  mentioned  as  worn  at  feBtivals, 
winch  (kies  not  imply  that  they  wt  re  not  worn  com- 
niuiily.  but  that  new  or  fresii-eleaned  umas  were 
first  put  on  at  festivals.'  'ilie  toga  was  kept  white 
and  dean  by  the  fuller.  (FuL  Fvllo  )  When  this 
was  neglected,  the  toga  was  called  »ordid»t  >nd 
those  who  wore  such  garments  sordidtti.  This 
dress  (with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of 
disorder  about  the  person)  was  worn  by  accused 
pdsons,  as  in  tlie  i  a.^f  ol  Cictru.»  The  toga  pulta, 
which  was  of  the  natural  coluur  of  blaolt  wool,  was 
fRifn  ui  prirate  mooming,  and  aometiraee  also  by 
aitifioers  and  others  of  the  lower  orders.  (Sec  the 
pissage^i  in  Forcellmi.')  The  tvga  pieia,  which 
uas  oriuiiienied  with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was 
worn  by  generals  in  triumphs  {md.  Taiuapnos),  and 
under  the  emperors  by  the  conaals,  and  by  the  prv- 
lors  when  they  celebrated  the  games  It  was  also 
called  Capitolina.**  The  tof;a  patimita  was  a  kind 
of  toga  picta.  The  loi;a  praUHa  had  a  ()road  pur- 
ple border.  It  was  worn  with  the  Bulla,  by 
ehildren  of  both  sexes.  It  was  also  worn  by  magis- 
trates, both  those  of  Home,  and  those  of  the  colonies 
and  municipia,  by  the  sacerdotcs,  and  by  persons 
engai:<  il  m  sacred  rites  or  paying  vows."  Among 
those  wlio  possessed  the  jiu  toga  pratexla  haUiuLc, 
the  following  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned : 
the  dictator,  the  ooosula,  the  prctora  (who  laid  aside 
the  pretexts  when  aboot  to  condemn  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death),  the  au;?ur!s  (who,  however,  are 
vuppoaed  by  some  to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the 
decemviri  sacris  faciundis  {vid.  DkckmvibiX  the 
•diles,  the  triumviri  eputones,  the  aenatora  on  fes- 
tival days,^*  the  magtstri  coUegti,  and  the  magistri 
vi<!orum  whin  ei  lehraling  gaiiifs  ( Vu/.  MiOisTER.) 
In  the  case  ol  the  inijuiu  jdelfis,  censors,  and  quaes- 
tors, there  is  some  doubt  ujkjn  the  subject.  The 
prauxia  pulU  might  only  be  worn  at  the  celebration 
of  a  fuiteraL** 

The  toga  praetexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
Is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  Urst  adopted,  with  tin  l.uus 
Ctoms  jvid.  Clavos  Latus),  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  as 

1.  |Uv..  v.,  40.— LaesD,  i.,  9W.)  — a.  (Viif.,  Mm.,  tu.,  flit.) 
-4.  (Li».,  T.,  40.)  —  4.  (Senr.  in  Viw.,  L  e.— MiiUar,  Etniaker, 
1 ,  3fi5.  —  Thiench  in  AnnaL  ActuJ.  Baw.,  i.,  p.  S0,  quoted  by 
Maupr.  Annut.  ax!  Fcrtuin,  p.  JHS.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— 0.  (Pen., ».,  177.) 
—7  {.Vid.  El»ct ,  I.,  13,  in  Oper.,ToJ.  i.,  p.  S3fl,  »7.)— 
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the  royal  lohe,  whence  its  use  ty  the  magifelral«s 
in  the  Republic*  Accor^ng  to  Macrobius,*  tha 
Uga  introduced  by  Hostilina  was  not  only  fmttxta^ 
bat  abo  ptels.   Pliny  states*  that  the  toga  regia 

unihtlat't  (that  is,  apparently,  eniliroidercc.  with  wa- 
ving lines  or  bands)  which  had  been  worn  by  ServiuA 
Tulliua,  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
The  toga  prvtexta  and  the  buUa  aurea  were  first 
giTen  to  hoys  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Tarqoinina 
Priscus,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  Sabine 
war.  slew  an  enemy  with  his  own  liand  (Macrobi- 
us.*  where  other  }mrticular8  resp<;cting  the  useoftiic 
toga  prffitcxta  may  be  found.)  Respecting  tbeleav- 
ing  off  of  the  toga  prajtexta  and  the  assumption  of 
tlie  toga  virilis,  see  Ihpdbkb,  Bdlla,  Clavus  Latoc. 
The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
by  the  friends  of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  Forum  and  Capitol.*  This 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was  called  itroeinium 
foru  as  being  the  young  man's  introductioa  to  pob* 
lie  lilh,  and  the  aolemnities  attending  it  are  called 

hy  Pliny*  qfiebun  toptr  nnlis.  and  hy  Tertullian' 
toUmtuUUta  Hgm.  The  toga  vinlis  is  called  iiUra 
byOTid.*  Gida  won  the  prMexta  tin  their  nar- 
riage. 

The  trabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horixontal  stripes.  Servius*  mentions  three  kinds 
of  trabea  ;  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  sacred 
to  the  gods,  another  «f  [lurple  and  white,  and  an- 
other of  purple  and  satfron,  which  belonged  to 
augurs.  The  purple  and  white  trabea  was  a  royal 
robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and  early  kings, 
especially  to  Romulus. »•  It  was  worn  by  the  con- 
suls in  public  solemnities,  sm  h  as  opening  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janua."  The  eijuite.s  wore  it  at  the  transeec- 
tto  and  in  othttr  public  solemnities.'*  Hence  tha 
trabtA  is  mentimied  as  the  badge  of  the  eqnestrtao 
order.  Lastly,  the  toga  worn  by  the  Homan  emp 
perors  was  wholly  of  purple.  It  appears  tO  hava 
been  first  assumed  by  Juliu-s  Casar." 

Tke  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and  some- 
times tMn.  TheAmnerwasthe  fc^d;ni*«.pmgm»», 
or  hula  '*  .\  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  worn 
otr  nor  cut  close,  was  called  j>fxa.  to  which  is  op 
posed  the  tnta  or  raiKt,  which  was  used  as  a  sum- 
mer dre&s.**  On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas,  cee  Ssai- 

CDM. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  toga. 
It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes ;  but  when  the 
stola  came  to  be  worn  l)y  matrons,  the  toga  was 
only  worn  by  the  meretriccs,  and  by  women  who 
had  been  divorced  on  account  of  adultery.  (  Vid. 
Stola.)  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  became  almoat 
restricted  to  the  upper  dasaes,  their  toga  was  only 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower  classes  by  being 
fuller  and  more  expensive.  In  war  it  was  laid 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  Paludamentum  and  Sa- 
CUM.  Hence  tagattu  is  opposed  to  miU*.  The  toga 
was,  however,  sometimes  used  by  soldient,  but  not 
in  battle,  nor  as  their  ordinary  dress,  but  rather  as 
a  eiuak  or  blanket.  It  was  chieliy  worn  in  Koine, 
and  hence  loi'iitus  is  opposed  to  rusltcus  1  lie  toga 
was  often  usi-d  as  a  covering  in  sleeping  and,  laM* 
Iv.  as  a  shroud  for  the  corpse." 
'  rOGATA  FA'BULA.  ( Kuf.  Cohsma,    MO  ! 

TOMA'CULUM.    (Ktrf.  Botolus.) 

TONSOR    (!',</,  B.tRnA  ) 

♦TQPAZQS  (roiraCof ),  the  Chrysolite,  "liyasm 
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gular  Jnterchange  of  tonus,"  observes  Adams,  "  the 
topaz  of  the  ancients  is  our  tkryolUe^  and  the  an- 
cient chrysolite  oar  Uifat.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  duyaoUte  ie  fiwn,  irith  a  mixture  of  yellow  or 
brown.  The  French  chemtste  dbthignish  it  by  the 
name  of  prrtdal ;  it  consists  principally  of  alumina." 
The  name  of  the  stone  we  are  now  considering  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Topaaos,  in  the 
RedSea,wbesce  it  was  originally  brought.  "Pliny," 
•ays  Dr.  Moore,  "  styles  his  *  tnpasias'  the  largest 
of  gems,  and  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Arsinoe,  queen 
of  Ptolemy  Philudelphua,  made  of  it,  four  cubits 
hi^  which  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  being 
Chrysolite,  although  a  rartety  of  this  mineral,  called 
olivine,  has  been  found  in  nmsses  of  eonslderable 
■izr  "  rimy's  whole  description  of  the  topaz  is 
thought  by  this  writer  aa  applicable  to  the  mineral 
which  we  call  prase  and  chrysopme,  as  to  any  that 
we  know.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  refers  to 
the  mention  which  Bruce  makes  of  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  called  Jililn  l  Srhcr^ct,  nr  tlir  M'uintain 
of  Emeralds,  and  where  the  latter  says  he  met  with 
a  substance  whieh  was  little  harder  than  glass ;  and 
he  also  cites  the  query  of  Kidd,  whether  this  sob- 
atance  may  not  have  been  chrysolite,  and  the  island 
the  Topaz  i.slan<!  of  I'linv.' 

TOIMA  KIK.S    (V !(/.  HoRTUs.) 

TOKA'LIA.    {Vtd  Torus  ) 

TO  KCULUM  or  TOTlCULAR  (Aijvdf),  a  press 
for  making  wine  and  oil.  "When  the  grapes  were 
ripe  (fjTnipv'/ /,),  ilir  liiinches  were  gathered,  any 
which  remauied  unripe  (iftt^a^),  or  had  become  dry 
or  rotten,  were  carefully  removed*  (vid.  Fospex), 
and  the  rest  carri(  <l  from  the  vineyard  in  deep  bas- 
Iteta  {quali*  Ta?.(if>iji.*  upf>ixoi*  Ko<^ivoi*),  to  be  jM»ur- 
ed  into  a  sliallow  vat.  In  thi.s  tlicy  were  immcdi- 
aiel>-  troUaen  by  men,  who  had  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  naked,*  except  that  they  wore  dravrers. 
j  Vid.  SunLiO  Ai n  cm  )  At  least  two  persons  usually 
trod  the  jjrajx.s  together.  To  "tread  the  wine- 
press Ilium  iinhcatcd  desolation  and  distress  * 
Tiie  P'.gypiian  |)amtings*  exhibit  as  many  as  seven 
tread  mg  in  the  same  init,  and  supporting  themselves 
by  taking  bold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed  above  their 
bends.  Piom  the  size  of  the  Creek  and  Roman 
vats,  there  can  be  no  tloiibt  that  the  company  of 
treaders  was  oilcn  still  more  numerous.  To  pre- 
vent confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  tlieir  l^ur, 
they  moved  in  tune  or  danrfd,  as  is  seen  in  the  an- 
cient mosaics  of  the  cliurch  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  anuilicr. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  the 
Alloving  wmdeat,  taken  ftom  a  baa-reUeC**  An 


1  ;Orrh«ui,  De  L«pnJ.,  206.—  !l  .  !),•  Lypid.  Sic, 
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!  antrfixa  in  the  British  Museum'  shows  &  p^Tva 
by  the  side  of  the  vat  performing  durmg  this  ai  t  i>o 
the  sfabellum  and  tibia  ^«rct|lbr  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing and  reguhiting  the  nMiv«ments  of  those  in  ifi. 
BMides  thiainatramental  music,  they  were  ebeerel 
with  a  song,  called  fjiXo^  t:Ti7.fjvim*  or  i/iiof  i-ri/.ri- 
vioc,  specimens  of  which  may  tic  seen  in  Anacreoo.* 
After  the  grapes  bad  been  tmden  siilTu  ienlly,  tki^ 
were  subjected  to  the  more  powerful  pressure  ct  a 
thick  and  heavy  beam  (vid.  Prsloii),  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  all  the  juicf  yet  remaining  in  tht  ni  • 
Instead  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedgcj.  a  press  with 
a  screw  {tid  Cochlba)  wassometmieii  used  for  the 
same  purpose.*  A  strainer  or  colander  ( vt^  CoLaa) 
vras  employed  to  dear  the  roost  from  solid  particles, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  must  (mustmm, 
y^Koc)  was  discharged,  and  the  method  of  reeeiv* 
tng  it  when  the  vat  was  small,  in  wide-moutl;pd 
jars,  which,  when  full,  were  carried  away  to  be 
emptied  into  e^isks  {dUiOt  wi9oi*).  {Vid.  Doi.ic«  > 
When  the  vineyard  was  extensive,  and  the  vat  large 
in  proportion,  the  mnst  flowed  into  another  vat  of 
corresponding  siae,  wliich  Was  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  therefore  called  tKroAfnsr,*  in 
Latin  lacus.* 

From  Ai/voc  Bacchus  was oaHed  LenauM  (A^vaiar) 
The  festival  of  the  Lenaa  was  celebrated  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  Attic  winepress  was  said  to 
have  been  constructed.    {Vul  1)iony!<i*,  p  3»>4 

Olives  as  well  as  grapes  were  subjected  to  the 
p-Wum  for  thesnke  of  their  oil:*  but,iiMtead4»fbea| 
trodden,  they  were  first  bruised,  so  as  to  express  a 
great  part  of  the  oil,  in  a  mill  called  trapetum,  whh* 
rest-  nliled  our  cider-mill 

IV  ''uilding  erected  to  contain  all  the  reaseii 
and  other  implements  {lorcula  m«c'*)  for  obtainiaf 
both  wine  and  oil  was  called  lorculanum  '  and  /r,~ 
vfuv."  It  was  situated  nt  ar  the  kitchen  and  lb« 
wine-cellar  " 

•TOKUVL'ION  (Topfi?.tov),  the  Tord^Umm  ^fia- 
nale,  or  Hart  wort 

TOREUTICK(ropn.n«i7).  (Ki<f.  Bronze,  p  179  ! 

TOR.MENTUM  {u^rrripta  bpyava),  a  military  en- 
gine. All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  except  those 
thrown  from  the  sling  (nd.  ¥vjm».\  are  projected 
either  by  the  hand  almw  or  with  the  of  dhntfs 
substances.  Of  elastic  instniiiit  nis,  the  bow  (rti 
Arcob)  is  still  iis»'d  by  many  nations.  But  the  tor- 
mrnlum,  so  called  from  the  twisting  (torquendv)  ol 
hairs,  thongs,  and  vegetable  fibres,'*  has  fallen  mlo 
disuse  through  the  dbeovery  of  gunpowder.  The 
word  tormentum  is  Often  Used  by  itself  to  denote 
engines  of  various  kinds.**  Often,  also,  thest-  en- 
gines are  specified  separately  under  the  nanu  s  oi 
AiiM/o  and  CaUjmlut^  which  names,  however, 
most  commonly  ooenr  together  in  the  accounts  of 
sieces  and  other  military  operations,  because  the 
two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them  were  aiino»: 
always  used  in  conjunction.  (Vid.  HsLicroLio. 
Thf>  balista  {ntrpMliuof)  was  used  to  shoot  stones." 
the  catapulta  v«arairlXrvr,  ssraircSlrM#)  to  pnveet 
darts,  especially  Om  iUariea  jmi.  Hasta,  pu  4m 

a.)-9.  (Oda  xvii.,  I.,  and  iii.-imdt.  AmL,  ti..  tW.->  vQ.  Js 

roll*,  ad  l<«.  — Comp.  Thwr.,  t5.)— 4.  (Vitmr..  «..  I.— 
Vitu..  Occrtf.,  ii.,  342.— Semus  im  tec  —  Hot.,  C*Tm.,  i  ,tO,  ai 

—  ( Vitnjv.,  VI.,  8.— I»lm.,  II.  N..  xviii.,  Sl.».  74.)— «.  (Looiro^ 
11  ,  I.  i  7.  (Si.  Mark,  xii.,  1.— Geopow.,  vi  ,  I.  11) — (».  (l>nd. 
Fiml  .  v.,  (*i«-— Plin.,  EpM  ,  IV  .  W.  —  f..lu  tirll  .  IV  R,  R . 
111.,  18.)  — 9.  (Plin..  H.  .N  ,  n  ,  1.  «  2  1  -  1  I  \  ,rT  .  1  H» 
Itu»l,,  ill.,  S.)— 11.  (C«to.  Ill-  i;<  Hun  .  13,  J  iK  jluni  .  1»* 
Rf  Ru»t  ,  XII.,  18.)— 19.  i<;i(i|Hni  .  VI.,  I.v— i3   (VitruT  ,  i  ,  r 

—  14.  (Dio«^T.,  ill..  SO.— Nicaod.,  Ther  .  Ml.— AJ»m».  A^•p^a^l- 
T.)— la.  (Pidyb.,  iv.,9«.>— 10.  (Cic.  Ep.  ui  Di»  .  »»  .  *  -Cwm , 

B. Civ., hi., 44.45  — B«U.  Akx.,  10.— Li*., II.— Vail  Pmmt, 
M„  n.— Cwt,;i*.. «,  le.)— 17.  (0«id,  TM.  ^  %  48.-.lin^ 
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and  a  kind  of  missile  4^  feet  long,  called  tntax} 
While*  in  hesieging  a  city,  the  iWi(ft<'.  Aries)  was 
emplojred  in  deatroyiog  ilie  lower  pan  of  the 
the  bdista  was  used  to  overthrow  the  battlements 

(pnipugnarula^),  Htui  the  catapult  lo  shoot  any  of 
the  l>esieged  who  appeared  between  them.*  The 
forms  of  these  roaoh^es  being  adapted  to  the  ob> 
jecl  i  which  they  were  intended  to  throw,  the  cata- 
pult was  long,  the  balista  nearly  square,  which  ex- 
DlainH  the  following  humorous  enumeration  by 
Plautus*  of  the  three  foitxavai,  the  applicatioD  of 
wbleh  has  jnst  been  ezpluned. 

**  Mens  est  h»ii$U  fHgtnU,  tMhUCaUfUiU  €Mt 

mikif 
Humenu  «rwt.** 

f[i  t!ic  saiiu"  armament  the  nuinhor  of  catapults 
was  cuiiimoiily  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
Inllsta:.*  Also,  these  two  classes  of  machines 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  the  leas,  the  number  of  "  the  less"  being  much 
more  considerable  than  the  number  of  "the  great- 
er." When  Carthago  Nova,  which  had  served  the 
Carthaginians  for  an  anenal,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  following  were  found  in  it :  120  large  and 
S8l  small  catapults;  23  large  and  52  small  balis- 
ta- *  Three  sizes  of  the  balista  arc  iiicntioned  by 
historians,  viz ,  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 
half  a  hundred  weight  (rpiaxotirti/ttmiovf  Aidt>rc'),  a 
whole  hundred  weight  (balista  centenaria,'  Xido6(>- 
Aoc  raXavnaiof*),  and  three  hundred  weight  (verpo- 
6o/.or  r/j<raAavrof").  Besitiis  those,  Vitruvuis" 
mentions  many  other  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balis- 
ta which  tlurew  a  atoae  dtoaly  two  pounds'  weight. 
In  like  manner,  catapults  were  denominated  accord- 1 
ing  ti)  the  length  of  the  arrows  emitted  from  iIh'iu,'*  | 
Ac(  (»  din!:  to  Josephus,  who  gives  some  remarka- 
tle  nisiances  of  the  destructive  force  of  the  baiiM- 
ta,  it  threw  stonea  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  "  .\<Mther  from  the  descriptions  of  authors, 
uor  from  llie  figures  on  the  column  of  Trajan."  are 
we  able  to  fonn  any  exact  idea  of  the  construction 
of  tbeso  engines.  Still  less  are  we  informed  on 
the  subject  of  the  Seoqsio  or  Onager,  whidi  was 
also  a  tormontum.'*  Even  llif  tt  nns  lalnta  and 
ratapuita  are  cuiifounded  by  wntrrst  biihdcquent  to 
Julius  Ca'sar,  ami  Dioilnrus  Siciilu.s  oltm  uses  ko- 
rtariXriK  to  include  both  baliste  and  catapults,  di»* 
tinguiriiing  them  b;  the  epitheta  irerpduXu  and 

The  various  kwids  of  toniu  iita  apix  ar  lo  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  tine  ef  Alexander 
the  Great.  When  horsehair  and  other  materials 
filled,  the  women  in  aerend  inataneea  eat  oif  their 
own  hair,  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines.'^ 
T1m»c  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  balistarii  and 
i^trai,^*  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing 
army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads  of  the  front 
ranks.  (Viil.  Army,  p.  106.)  In  order  to  attack  a 
maritime  city,  they  were  earned  on  the  decks  of 
vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose.'* 

The  meaning  of  tcramUtm,  as  applied  to  the 
eoidage  of  Smrs,  is  explained  in  p.  898.  Compare 
VM^etius,  Miilom.,  ii ,  46. 

The  toiture  or  question  {quastio),  as  applied  to 
■riminals  or  witnesses,  was  called  toimeiUum  by 

1  ;F.«tu».  s  T  )-  2.  (Plant.,  Biu:<:h.,iv.,4.5S,  Bl.)— 3.  (Diod. 
tie  tvii,,  «,  45.-  la..  x».,  46,  88.)  —4.  (C«pt.,  S,  16.)— 4. 
(M  ■ .  Maro.,  p.  653,  •<!.  Meicen.— Lit.,  uti.,  47.)  —0.  (Liv.,  L 
&>— r  (Pitlyb.,  iz..  M.)-«.  (Noo.  M«rc.,  1.  o.)—9.  {Vtijb.,  \.  o. 
«-DM.  Sie.,  u.,  W.)— 10.  (Diod.  Sin.,  si.,  48.)- II.  <z.. 
It.  (Vitnv.,  X.,  IO.-SehBei<]er,  ad  Um.)  — II.  (B.  J.,  iU.,  7,« 
19,  t3.— Compare  Procop..  Bctl.  Goth.,  i.,  11,  SS.)  —14.  (Dutoli, 
CoL  Traj..  t»ii.  4i-47.)— 15.  (Vitnit.,  x.,  10.— Liv.,  wvi.,  0,  47. 
— Amtn.  Marcell.,  x\.,  7  ;  mii.,  4  )  —  IS.  (liii.,  51  ;  rx.,  48,  8J, 
W;  XXI.,  4.)— 17.  (0»«r,Bell.Ci».,  ni.,9.— Vegat.,  De  Ra  Mil., 
IT.,  0.)-  18.  (PolTl> ,  ii  M.)— >0  (l>«nd  Sis.,  xz.,  8»-%i.—Tm- 
■M^aaBUtll^e) 


the  Romans.'  The  executioner  v  |s  called  iixrtm 
and  among  the  instruments  emplo.red  for  the  pur 
poee  were  the  wheel  (rota,  rpoxi^)  and  the  ecuUme 

The  Lydians  had  an  instrument  of  torture  v^leh. 
as  we  may  infer  from  its  name  (Kv(i^of').  was  fuL 
of  points,  and  appUed  to  the  body  of  the  suflierei 
like  the  card  used  in  combing  wool  The  Jewt 
seem  to  have  used  the  harrow  or  threshing-ma- 
chine in  the  same  manner  ;*  and  the  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes,*  if  it  resemblcil  the  ladJc. 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  instrutcents  of 
torture  in  the  dungeons  at  Ratisbon,  must  have  pr» 
doced  a  sunilar  effect.    (Vid.  Bas.inos  ) 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  (tjTpc-ToO.  an  ornaraem 
of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a  circulat 
fonn,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by  men  of 
distinction  among  the  Persians,*  the  Gauls,'  and 
other  Asiatic  and  northern  nations '  Tore  was 
the  name  of  it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish. 
Virgil*  thus  describee  it  as  port  of  the  attire  of  the 
Trojan  youths : 

**  It  pectore  summo 
FlexiUs  oblorti  per  eoUum  cireulu*  mri.** 

Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found,  both  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'"  varyini;  in  size  and  weight, 
hut  almost  always  of  the  ionn  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  which  repiesents  a  torquis  found 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  same  woodcut  contains  a  seo- 
ti«m  of  this  torqiiia  of  the  sixa  of  the  originaL  b 


shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  ooneerning  some 
found  in  the  county  of  Heath,  "  four  e^iidistant  rsp 
diations  from  a  common  centre.**  The  torquis  in 
the  British  Mu.srum  is  ffiur  fret  aiu!  a  half  in  Icti^jth 
Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the  lollowmg  descrip- 
tion of  the  fall  of  a  Celtic  warrior :  Tor^uis  at 
ineisadeeidUunMgitU^"^^  A  torquis,  which,  uistead 
of  bemg  bent  into  a  cirenlar  fbnn,  was  turned  mto 
a  spiral,  became  a  bracelet,  as  is  .shown  in  the  low- 
est figure  of  the  woodcut  to  Akmilla,  p.  96.  A 
torquis  contrived  to  answer  this  purpose  is  callid 
torquis  brack^alis^*  Such  braoelotaaad  torqueaaM 
often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the  same 

people 

An  inscription  found  in  France  mentioi>s  a  tor- 
quis, with  was  dedicated  to  .£sculapius,  having 
been  mado  by  twisting  together  two  golden  snakes  '* 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  torquis  corresponded  with 
the  armilla,  which  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.   (See  p.  96.)  The  head  in  the 


1.  (Suat.,  Tiber.,  90.-C<c.,  Pro  Mil.,  tO-a.-(|atatfl  .*,«.) 
%.  (Ariitoph ,  Plttt.,  870.)— a.  (Ueml.,  i.,«l.)-4.  (t  Sm.,siL, 

31.— 1  Chroo.,  tx.,  3.)— 5.  (Ran..  6S1.)  — «.  (Curt  ,  iii.,  3  — Th» 
miit.,  Orat.,  54,  p.  30(J,  «.)  — 7.  (Floma.  i  ,  13.— IJ  ,  ii  ,  4.)  — 8 
(!»id.,  Orif.,  XII,.  30.)— 9.  (.Kn..  v.,  iiS,  5M.)— li'  il'.tha 
Tran*.  of  R.  Irish  Aca^i.,  vol.  xviii.  —  Anliq.,  p.  ISl-lM 
(Pn>pait.,is.,  10,44.)— IS.  (Vojnar,  iiirel.,7.)-l3  (Monila* 
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precL-ding  woodcut  is  that  of  a  Persian  warrior  in 
the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  mentioned  in  p. 
SSO.  It  illustrates  the  mode  of  wearinf  the  tor> 
quis,  which  in  this  htstanoe  tenninates  in  two  eer- 
pcnts'  heads  instead  of  hooks.  Thror  other  Per- 
sians in  the  same  mosaic  also  wear  the  torquis, 
which  is  blling  from  the  neck  of  one  of  them,  who 
lias  been  ranqoished  and  thrown  from  hb  hone. 
It  was  by  taking  this  collar  ftom  ft  GalUo  warrior 
m  similar  circumstances  that  T.  ManMlll  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  TorquatUM.^ 

Torques,  whether  in  the  form  of  collars  or  brace- 
lets, no  doubt  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Hence  they  were 
an  important  portion  of  tho  sjjoil,  when  any  Celtic 
or  Oriental  army  was  conquered,  and  they  were 
among  the  iwrarda  of  valour  bestowed  after  an  en- 
gagement upon  time  who  had  moat  distinguished 
themselves.*  The  monuments  erected  to  commem- 
orate Roman  soldiers,  and  to  enumerate  tho  hon- 
ours which  they  iiad  obtained,  often  mention  the 
nuniher  of  torq^  eonftned  npoo  them.*  (Fttf. 
Phalbsa.) 

TORUS,  a  Bed,  originally  made  of  straw,*  hay, 
Ifavos.  wiwlly  plants.'  seaweed  {d.  mv'!if>us  ulrit*), 
also  stuffed  with  wool,  and  afterward  with  feath- 
ers* or  awans*  dow^n,*  so  as  to  be  as  mndi  raised 
and  as  soft  as  possible.*  It  was  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped'*  (vui.  PatLis,  p. 
7r)0),  but  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  blankets, 
called  Tortdui.*^  The  torus  may  be  observed  on 
the  BOfii  in  Uie  first  woodcut,  p.  S76  ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance there  may  suffice  to  explain  the  transfer- 
nnce  of  its  name  to  the  Iwfer  semicircular  mould- 
ings in  the  base  of  colonna.  (Kid.  Amoeaaas, 
Spira.) 

TOX OTAI  (rof'iraO.    (Wi.  DlMOSim.) 

TKABEA.    (Kid.  Too  A,  p.  987.) 

TKADITIO.    (Kwf  Dominium  ) 

•TIIA  G  ACANTHA  (Tpa-,KKav>'n\,  a  prickly 
shrub,  which  yields  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  the  A»- 
^ngahu  Tragacantha,  Goat's-thom  or  Millc-vetch. 
rhe  name  is  derived  from  rpuyof  (a  goat)  and  a«ov- 
$a  (u  thorn),  in  allusion  to  the  fancied  resemblance 
\vhu  li  tlif  plant  bears  to  the  beard  of  a  goat.  In 
the  Loiulun  Phannacop<eia  the  plant  is  called  Attra- 
galus  rents,  on  th  J  authority  of  Olivier.'*" 

•TRAGI ON  {rpdyiov),  a  plant.  One  species, 
called  by  Dioscoridcs  Tf>ayiov  Kp^rixov,  is  the  kmd 
of  St.  Jolm'^  wort  callrd  Hypericum  hircinum,  and 
has  a  fetid  smell.  A  second  sort,  likewise  descri- 
bed by  Diosoorides,  is  named  by  fi^ngd  Tragium 

TKA(  urDlA  {Tpnyifidia),  Tragedy. 

I  Grf.f.k  'rR\c.EDY.  The  tragedy  of  the  ancient 
Greelis,  as  well  as  their  comedy,  coofeasediy  origi> 
nated  in  the  womhip  of  the  god  Dionysos.  It  ia 
proposed  in  this  article,  (1)  to  explain  from  what 
element  of  that  worship  Tragedy  took  ila  rise,  and, 
(2)  to  trace  the  course  of"  its  development,  till  it 
reached  its  perfect  form  and  character  in  the  drama 
of  the  Attie  tragedtans,  iEsohyhia,  Suphodes,  and 
Euripides 

The  peculiarity  which  most  strikingly  distin- 
guishes the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modem 
times,  is  the  iyrioal  or  choral  part  This  was  the 
offspring  of  the  dithyrandtie  and  ehoral  odes,  from 

which,  as  applied  to  the  wonship  of  Dionysus, 


Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  Tlus  woitb  p,  «« 
may  observe,  was  of  a  twofold  chaiscter,  c(cre> 
spending  to  the  diflerent  conoepiions  whieb  wot 
anciently  entertained  of  IKoiqrBOs  as  tho  ehaagea- 

ble  god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  rcnovalt'd  na- 
ture, and  the  various  fortunes  to  which,  in  that 
character,  he  was  considered  to  be  subject  at  the 
diflerent  seaaooa  of  the  yaar.  Hsnoe  Muller  o6- 
serres,*  ''the  festivsis  of  Dioaysns  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere  were  nil  .'solemnized  in  the  months  near- 
est to  the  shortest  day,  coincidently  with  the  cba& 
ges  going  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  wluch 
hia  worshippota  oonooiTed  the  god  liimaeif  to  b< 
aflhcted.**  ffis  moumfitl  or  joyous  fortunes  ( iruAr> 
his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  ve- 
getation in  winter,  and  his  birth,*  indicating  the 
renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  spring,  and  hli  atrug^ 
gles  in  passing  ftom  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
only  represented  and  sympathized  in  by  the  ditby- 
rambic  singers  and  dancers,  but  they  also  carried 
their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fancy  themselves  \ah 
der  the  influence  of  the  aame  events  as  the  god 
himself,  and  in  their  attempts  to  identify  them- 
selves with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed  the 
character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  th*'  Satyrs, 
Njrmphs.  rind  Pans  {nympharunujue  lecea  cum  «*■ 
lyris  rhm  i),  who  Ibtmed  the  mythological  train  of 
the  god.  Hence,  as  is  explained  umlcr  Diojrrsu 
(p  363).  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyrs 
being  taken  by  the  worshippers  at  lh<-  lestiv,il-.'of 
Dionysus,  from  the  choral  songs  and  dances  of 
whom  the  Qiwdan  trafsdy  originated,  being  finoas 
its  commencement  connected  with  the  public  re- 
joicings and  ceremonies  of  Dionysns  in  rttttt, 
while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  ami  nu  nriment  of 
the  country  festivals."  In  fact,  the  very  name  ol 
Tragedy  (TpayytJm),  far  from  aignilying  anythiM 
mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most  probably  derived 
from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  the  satyrs  who 
sang  or  acted,  with  mimetic  gesticnliitions  {'■,,r)x'^i^\ 
the  old  Dacchic  songs,  with  .sdeous,  the  oonstaot 
companion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader.*  From 
their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  sometimes  called  rpayot,  and  their  •»oog 
Tfiayu^ia.  Thus  iEschylus,  in  a  fragment  of  iht- 
Prometheus  Ili'p^jpof,  calls  a  satyr  Tpurot,  sod 
the  satyric  chorus  in  the  Cydops  of  Euripides*  ap- 
pears in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (x>-au'a  ro  i-  T  ^  The 
word  OBTvpoc,  also,  is  apparently  the  same  as  rtrt*. 
pof,  a  Itind  of  goat.*  According  to  another  opin- 
ion, indeed,  the  "  word  tragedy  was  first  coined 
from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  it,  whieh  nnae 
was  first  constituted  in  Thespis's  time."«  Thia 
derivation,  however,  as  well  as  auoihor,  connectmg 
it  with  the  giKit  ufren  d  (m  the  altar  of  Bacchus,' 
around  which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  aa|>- 
ported  either  by  the  etymdogical  priociples  of  the 
language,  or  the  analogooa  instance  of  irryirft's, 
the  "  revel-song."* 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  nut  alwaya 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character :  they  were  fspthlP 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and  wild  tam- 
cntation  a?  well  as  tho  enlhusia^ni  of  joy  ;  and 
was  from  tiic  diihyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  cast, 
probably  sung  originally  in  tlie  winter  months,  tlMl 
the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  tlte  Greeks  aroae. 
That  there  were  dithyrambs  of  soch  a  character, 
expressive  of  the  auflerings  of  Dionysus  {rd  rc.i  Ai- 
on'ffot-  iruWf/),  appears  from  the  stalenient  in  li*' 
rodmus.*  that  at  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Cltatheoet 
(B.C.  600),  it  was  customary  to  celebrate (T'cpo^aear) 


1.  (Litem.ofGrFeCT,p.  2S!3.)-«.  (Plat.,  D#  Ler  .  iii..p  TOO.— 
Proclus,  in  Gn»fon!  »  Hfnh*»t,  |«.  3(<3.)  — 3.  i U  (;^«ch  dM 
Hellen.  Dichtkunsi,  111  ,  [>.  31.)~4.  — 5  J'h .  LeA_  • 

t-.l—0.(B«nl)ey,riiiiUr.,  11.249.)— T.  (MulUr.  Litrtat.  oi  i;rre<» 
p.  »l  1— «.  <Et¥mol.  .M«ga.^  TM.— £anp..  Bwch.,  lJU.-  Kl 
•a.  V  H.,iii.,40.»-a.  (v..f7.> 
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tbe  mtiferii  gs  of  that  god  with  "  tragic  ctionises." 
But  it  must  be  rematkrd,  that  iii  tht;  inoyt  ancient 
Uiues  tbe  diUiyraiubiu  sung  Nvas  not  executed  by  a 
regular  duuttB.  Tbm  Aiebilachus  says  in  trochaic 
Terse,  **  I  know  how,  wheo  my  mind  is  inflamed  with 
wine,  to  lead  off  tbe  dithyranib,  the  beaut  irul  song 
of  Dionysus"  {vid.  Chokus,  p.  217),  whence  we  may 
infer  that  in  his  time  (B.C.  7U0)  tbe  dtlbyramb  was 
suog  by  a  band  of  revellers  leA  tf  n.  mnn^yer. 
Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had  been  even  then  estab- 
lished, especially  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Greece,  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  citbara, 
or  ^pfuy^,  being  tbe  mstrumeat  to  which  tbe  cbo- 
leuta;  sang  and  daneed.'  lo  fact,  the  connexioa  of 
the  Dorian  choral  poetry  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  direct  opposite  to  that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  con- 
»equ!  lit  sut)jection  lo  established  rules  and  forms, 
admitting,  too,  irom  tbe  Donan  character,  but  Uttle 
inoovatioo,  alfiirda  the  moat  (rtivioaa  ex|danation  of 
the  striking  circumstance  that  nothing;  drridedly 
dramatic  8prait<j  from  it,  us  Iruiii  the  dutiyraiiibu: 
ptrrtormances  '  ^>tlil  there  were  some  points  in 
wbicb  tbe  Dorian  worship  of  ApoUo  resembled  that 
of  UiimyaiM,  e.  g.,  the  dances  with  whieh  tbe  fbr« 
mer  god  was  Inuiourcd,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
whicn  characterized  them.  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  proba- 
bly facilitate  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  Dioiwaian  diUi* 
yramb  among  tbe  Dorian  abitoa,  eapeoaOy  after 
the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Arion  (B.C.  600). 
which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention  of  that 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  though  it  had 
been  known  in  Greece  for  a  oentury  before  bis  tim& 
The  worship  of  Dionyaoa  was  celebrated  at  hi*  na- 
tive pl.ice,  .Meiliyiiiiia;  in  Lesbos,  with  music  and 
orgiastic  rues  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled  extensively 
in  tbe  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
Imttiea  of  observing  tbe  varieties  of  choral  worship, 
ud  of  tntrodueing  any  improrementa  whieh  he 
might  wish  to  make  in  it.*  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  "tragic  turn"  (TpaymoO  rpoToi/), 
a  phrase  of  doubtful  signification,  but  which  seems 
to  mean,  that  be  was  tbe  inventor  of  a  grave  and 
aolemn  style  of  mnsie,  to  which  his  dithyrambs  were 
danc^  and  sung.*  ( TiJ  Music,  Greek.)  Suidas* 
adds  of  him,  XiytToi  xoi  npuTO(  ;(opo»>  ar^aai,  kui 
MvpofiSw  ^aot  Kttl  bvofiaoat  rd  ^i^tevw  ini  ro9 
jfipaH,  *M  Zaxmans  deawycslv  %wna  Tytjfwms. 
From  the  first  daose,  in  connexioa  with  other  ao- 
♦h'lritie.H.*  we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic 
chorus  (a  fact  mythologically  expressed  by  making 
tiim  the  son  of  CifcUus) ;  i.  e ,  the  dithyramb,  in- 
stead of  being  snqg,  as  before  bis  time^ina  wiid,ir* 
n^lar  manner,  was  danced  by  a  ehoms  of  fifty  men 
aruLiiid  a  blaxing  altar ;  whence,  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
toplianes,  adilhyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of  cycliaii 
ehorases  were  nearly  synonymooa.*  As  the  alter- 
ation was  mde  at  Corinth,  we  majf  aappoae  that 
the  represeotatioa  of  the  dHhyramhie  was  assimila* 
led  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Dorian  r-horal 
odes.  The  clause  to  the  ctfect  that  Arion  intro- 
duced satyrs,  i  e.,  rpuyoi,  spcaldnf  in  rerse  (trwha- 
tc),  is  by  auiue  thuuglit  another  efcinebsioii  fur  the 
invention  of  the  "  tragic  style.**  A  simpler  inter- 
pretation is,  that  he  intrdducrd  the  satyrs  as  an  ad- 
dition and  contrast  to  the  dance  and  song  of  the 
cyclic  chorus  of  the  dithyramb,  diiis  preserving  to  it 
its  old  character  as  a  part  of  the  worehip  of  Bao* 
ehus.  The  phrase  hvouutJtu*  altodes  to  the  different 
titles  given  by  hun  to  hi^  different  dithyrambs,  ac- 
coiding  to  tbeir  subjects,  for  we  need  not  suppose 
that  they  all  rdsted  directly  to  Bacchus.*  As  he 

I  (Maile^  LiUirat.  of  Greece,  p.  904.— Dmrtena,  it.,  7,  <)  6.)— 
I.  (BodA,  p.  16.)— 3.  (Dude,  p.  22.)— 4.  (Henuna,  OpuM.,  vol. 
viL,  p.  Sis.) —&(•.?.)—•.  (SciMl.  is  AhiC  Am,  1409.1—7. 
gtihCr.  PL  SM.)-9  CkMpus  amA,  i»  ».)-•.  (W«ialMr, 
llM%lniib  s  MS  I 


was  the  first  cithara  player  of  his  age,  it  is  prob^ilc 
that  he  made  the  lyre  the  prino^al  insiniment  u 

the  musical  accompaniment. 
From  the  more  solemn  dithyiainha.  then,  as  im> 

proved  by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  satyrs,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately  sprang 
the  dramatic  tragedy  ol  .\thens,  somewhat  in  liir 
following  manner ;  Tbe  choruses  wbicb  represent' 
ed  them  were  under  tbe  direction  of  a  lead(*r  or  ex< 
archus,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came  forward  sep- 
arately, and  whose  part  was  sometimes  taken  by 
the  poet  himself.'  We  may  also  conjecture  tliat 
the  exarchus  in  each  case  led  oO',  by  singing  or  re- 
citing his  part  in  a  aoks  and  the  chorus,  dseeing 
round  the  altar,  then  expressed  their  feelings  of  joy 
or  sorrow  at  his  story,  representing  the  perils  and 
sufferings  of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  he 
Accordingly,  some  scholars  have  recognised  in  such 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from  them, 
what  has  been  called  a  lyrical  tragedy,"  perform- 
,  ed  without  actors  distinct  from  the  chorus,  and  con- 
!  ccived  to  be  a  transition  step  between  the  dithy- 

iramb  and  tbe  dramatic  tragedy.  The  title,  bov-ev- 
er,  does  not  oeeor  in  aoeient  wrKers,  and,  therefore, 
1  if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  representa- 
tions uf  the  cliaraeler  we  have  just  ascribed  to  the 
dithyrambs  of  Arion,  modified  from  time  to  time, 
aoourding  to  circumstances  or  tbe  fancy  of  tbe  wri- 
ter. That  the  names  vpeyv^a  and  rpdy^tdot  are 
applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before  the 
time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  "  tragedy"  of  that  age 
was  e  itirely  choral,  without  any  regular  formal  di- 
ak)gn>j,  is  evident  from  many  authorities.  Thus 
Athei-ms^  observes  that  the  whole  satyrieal  poetiy 
formi  rly  consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  "tragedy" 
of  oil  times  (9  rirt  Tfxiyyiia).  Again,  Diogenes 
I<aer<.iu8*  states  that  formerly  the  chorus  alone  act- 
ed {6itipaManQt»)  or  perfomied  a  drama,  on  which 
Hermann*  observes,  after  the  dithyniid»  was 
sung,  some  of  the  chorus,  in  tbe  guise  of  satyrs, 
came  forward  and  improvised  some  ludicrous  sto- 
ries ;  but  in  exhibitions  of  this  sort,"  he  adds,  "  we 
see  rather  drtmatiem  tngtedix  initia,  fuum  nUum 
lyrid  tupuimm  gmtrn  uttighm.**  Lyric  poets  also 
seem  to  have  been  spoken  of  as  tragedians  ;  thus, 
according  to  Siiidas,*  Pindar  wrote  seventeen  dpd- 
ftatm  TpayiKu  ("  but  not  lyrical  tragedies'"),  and  Si- 
mooidea  of  Ceos  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy,  as 
some  monascri|iCs  havo  it.  Bat,  whatever  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  it  only  prop  .«  that  dithyrambic 
rioets  were  also  called  tiagedian,  just  as  in  the  scho- 
lia on  Aristophanea,*  a  writer  is  described  as  6idv- 
pa/tSoKOtit  k  rpay^iMgKtAof.  For  tbe  arguments 
on  both  sides,  see  Hermann,  I.  e..  and  BSddi  on 
the  Orchomenian  Inscri'>lii)n3.* 

The  choral  dithyrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  !),  prevailed  lo 
some  extent,  as  all  chonl  poetiy  did,  among  tbe 
Dorians  of  the  Pdoponnesus  ;**  whenoe  their  deriv- 
ativc,  tlic  choral  element  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was 
always  written  in  the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing 
its  origin  Tlie  lyrical  po<?tr3'  was,  however,  aspo- 
uuUy  popular  at  &icyon  and  iu  Corinth,  lo  tbo 
latter  city  Arion  made  his  improvements;  in  the 
former.  "  tragic  choruses,"  t.  r.,  dithyrambs  of  a  sad 
and  plauiiive  character,  were  very  ancient."  and  the 
Sicyonians  are  also  said  to  luive  been  tbe  inventon 
of  the  rpay^dta  {Tpayv^S  evpirat  /liv  lutvuvvet 
reXeeiovpyoi  6i  'Arriirw  wwi/roi");  but,  of  course, 
this  can  only  mean  tliat  the  dramalte  traijedy  wa? 
a  derivative,  through  many  changes,  ol  the  old  »a- 
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tyneal  rpaj^ia,  L  e.,of  the  songs  sang  wHh  mi- 1 

metic  dancing  by  the  goat-like  saiyrs,  or,  as  others 
ivould  say,  roand  the  altar,  on  wtuch  lay  the  burn- 
ed aaoritice  of  a  goat.  It  appears,  then,  iltat  there 
is  a  good  «nd  ioteUigible  fouodatioo  for  the  claims 
wkieb,  sceording  to  Aristotle,*  were  made  by  the 
Peloponiiesians,  and  especially  by  the  Sicyoaisns, 
to  the  invention  of  "  tragedy,"  understanding  by  it 
ft  choral  performance,  such  as  has  been  described 
above.  Now  the  subjects  of  this  ditkyrambic  tra- 
gedy were  not  always,  eren  in  aneient  times,  con- 
fined to  Dionysus  Even  Arion  wrote  dithyrambs 
:%lating  to  different  lieroes  :*  a  practice  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  succeeding  poets,  who  wrote  dith- 
yrarob-like  odes  (whence  th^-wsre  classed  among 
the  rpayiKot  noirirai),  whteh  ttteycalled  Centsurs, 
AjiKv  s,  ur  Mriimons,  as  il  might  be  *  Thus  Epi- 
genes  the  2Sii-yonian  is  said  to  have  written  a  tra- 
|edy,  <*.  e-t  a  piece  ol  diihyrambic  ptietiy  00  •  aab> 
ject  ancnnnectcd  with  Dionysus,  which  was  eonse- 
fluently  received  with  the  cry  of  oMh  irpdf  riv  At- 
ovfcui'.  (ir  "  ihi^  lias  nothing  to  do  willi  liacehns."* 
If  this  anecdote  be  true,  and  Epigenes  preceded 
Arion,  the  introduction  of  the  satyrs  into  the  diihy- 
rambic chorus  by  the  latter  may  possibly  have  been 
meant  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  any 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Arion,  the  tragic  ditliy- 
ramb  gradaaHy  became  less  sstyrical  and  s|K>rtive 
in  its  character,  till  the  creation  of  the  independent 
satync  drama  and  the  Attic  dramatic  tragedy.* 

.•\s  to  the  steps  by  which  this  was  eftVrted,  Aris- 
totle* says,  Tragedy  was  at  the  first  an  extempo- 
raneous effusion  (ut*  upxn(  avroff^rdtairrany),  and 
was  derived  airb  ruv  i^apxovruv  rov  AiOvpofdw"  i, 
«.,  from  the  leaders  or  the  chief  singers  of  the  dith- 
yramb, who  probably  sung  or  recitnl  their  parts  in 
the  trochaic  metre,  while  the  main  body  of  the  ode 
was  written  in  irregular  verse.  It  is  eesy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  introduction  of  an  actor  or  speaker, 
independent  of  the  chorus,  might  have  been  suggest- 
f  il  by  the  exarchs  or  corypheei  coming  forward  sep- 
arately and  making  short  off-hand  speeches,^  wheth- 
er Inmed  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  on  the  spar 
of  the  moment.  {Vul  CiinKrs,  p.  247.)  But  it  is 
also  possible,  if  not  prniiahle,  that  il  was  suggested 
by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  ol  the  epic  and  gnomic 
poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Greece :  the  gnomic  po- 
etry being  generally  written  In  iambte  verse,  the 
metre  of  the  Ail.'c  dialogue,  and  which  Aristotle* 
aajrs  was  used  by  Homer  m  his  Margites,  though 
its  invention  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Arcbiloehua 
In  fact,'  the  rbapsodists  themselves  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  actors  {'brnKptrai)  of  the  pieces  they 
recited,  which  they  are  also  p-iid  to  act  (vTonrpudir- 
tfoi'*).  But  if  two  or  more  rliapsodes  were  called 
upon  to  go  through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regula- 
tion which  obtained  at  the  Panatheom,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Solon  or  Hipparehos,**  it  is  einr  that  they 
woiid  present  much  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In 
fact,  the  principal  scenes  of  the  whole  Iliad  might 
in  this  way  have  been  represented  as  parts  of  a 
drama.  These  recitations,  then,  being  so  oommoo, 
'  It  was  natural  to  eomMne  with  the  representstiow 

of  the  dithyramh,  itpclf  a  mixture  of  recitative  and 
choral  song,  the  additional  element  of  ilie  dialogue, 
written  in  iaoAte  verse,  a  m<  i-ure  suggested,  per- 
ijaps,  by  the  gnomic  poetiy,  and  used  by  Solon  about 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dhilogue,'*  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  me- 
ties  (Xe/cruQv),  and  that  into  which  common  con- 
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I  versatlon  most  rcedily  ftHs.  It  is,  mdeed,  oa.y  e 

conjecture,  that  the  dialogue,  or  the  Ionian  Hemenl 
of  .Attic  tragedy,  was  connected  with  the  rhapsodi- 
cal recitations,  but  it  is  eoniirmed  by  the  fset  tlis 
HooMric  rhapsodes  were  common  at  SiqFon,*  Um 
cradle  of  ibe  Dorian  tragedy,  and  also  at  Braaroa 
in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  rxisKtl 
from  ancieni  iiincs.'    This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  union  of  the  iambic  dialogue  with  the  lyn- 
cal  chorus  took  place  at  Athens  under  Pisistiato^ 
and  that  it  was  attributed  to  Thespis,  a  native  of 
Icarus,  one  of  the  country  denies  or  parishes  of  At- 
tica, where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  pre- 
vailed   The  introduction  of  litis  worriiip  into  AtiK 
ca,  with  its  appropriate  clwnMM,  eeema  lo  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  oommanda  of  the  Dorian 
oracle*  in  very  early  times.     Thus  it  is  stated* 
that  tragedy  (i.  c  ,  the  old  dithyrambic  and  satynral 
tragedy*  was  very  ancient  in  Attica,  and  did  not 
origoMle  with  Thespis  or  his  ctmtemporaries.  The 
alteration  made  by  him,  and  which  gave  to  the  old 
tragedy  {I'lpxofiivuv  ruv  ittpi  Qiairiv  i}<Ji7  tt/v  T,«i>y- 
Aiav  Kivdv)  a  new  and  dramatic  character  (maluog 
it  an  ignotum  tragiiM  genus*),  was  veiy  einiple,  bis 
very  important.   He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  choros,* 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  proba- 
bly appeared  hunaelf,*  taking  various  parts  m  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  be  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the 
invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  him.    Now  as  • 
chorus,  hy  means  of  il.s  leader,  could  maintain  a  di 
aiogue  With  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  iiow,  wub 
one  actor  only,  **  a  dramatic  action  might  be  intro- 
duced, continued,  and  concloded,  by  the  speeches 
between  the  choral  songs  expressive  of  the  jty  or 
sorrow  of  the  chorus  at  the  various  evenus  oi  thf 
drama."   Thus  Mailer  observes  that,  in  the  play 
of  Pentheus,  supposed  to  lisve  Iwen  compoeed  by 
Thespis,  "  a  single  actor  might  appear  success ivelr 
as  Dionysus,  Pentheus,  a  messenger,  Ai?ave  the 
mother  <i(  I'mtheus,  and  in  these  character?  ex- 
press designs  and  intentions,  or  relate  events  wtuch 
could  not  be  represented,  as  the  murder  of  Peniheas 
by  her  mother :  by  which  means  he  would  repre- 
sent the  substance  of  the  fable,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Baccha;  of  Euripides  "•    With  re^^pect  to  ttit  char- 
acter of  the  drama  of  Thespis  there  has  been  much 
doubt :  some  writers,  and  especially  Bentley,*  ha«e 
maintained  that  his  plays  were  all  satyriral  and  fei- 
duTOus,  I.  e.,  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  ct 
iiacchiis,  the  chorus  consisted  principally  of  satyrs, 
and  the  argument  was  meny :  an  opinion,  indeed, 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  tint,  in  the  c«rly  part 
of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  aequirrd  a 
distinctive  character.   It  may  also  appear  to  be  eon- 
iirmed by  the  statement'*  that  at  first  the  tragedians 
made  use  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  be^  bet- 
tor suited  to  the  sstyrical  and  sahetoriri  natoie  of 
their  pieces.    But  perhaps  tlie  truth  is,  that,  in  tb« 
early  part  of  his  career,  Thespis  retained  the  satyr- 
ical  character  of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterward  in- 
elined  to  more  serious  compoaitkws,  which  wuuid 
almost  oblige  btan  to  discard  the  satyrs  from  his 
choruses.    That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  in 
timated  by  the  titles  of  the  plays  a>orjt><'tl  to  him 
as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  lam 
bic  verso  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his,"  and  which 
even  if  they  are  forgeriee  of  Heradidea  Ptrntieos, 
at  least  prove  what  was  the  opinion  of  a  scholar  of 
Aristotle  ol  the  subject.   Besides,  the  assenjos 
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that  Sophocles'  wrol©  against  the  chorus  of  The*-  r 
jtis,  seeins  to  abow  that  there  wait  some  similarity 
of  charaeter  between  the  produetions  of  the  two 
poets.*  A  summary  of  tlic  argnmt'nls  in  favour  of 
the  serious  character  ol"  ihc  irajioily  of  Thespis  is 
given  by  Welcker.'  The  ii.veniion  ttu?  prologus 
'.  rhesisof  tragedy  (an  expression  clearly,  in  some 
Mentical  with  the  introduction  of  an  actor) 
is  also  ascribpfl  to  Thespis  hy  Aristotle*  By  the 
former  word  is  mt  int  Ihc  first  speech  of  the  actor,* 
or  the  prooerriuim  with  w  hich  he  opened  ttie  piece  ; 
the  chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode,  or  itafM6o(,  after 
which  came  the  ^mr,  or  dialogue  between  the  act- 
or and  the  principal  choreutae.  The  invention  of 
this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  /i;;wc 
ft  ynoutvtii*  It  IS  evident  that  the  introduction  of 
the  dialogue  laust  also  have  caused  an  alteration  in 
the  nanagemeot  of  the  elion»,  wMeh  eoold  not  re- 
main  cyclic  or  circiil;ir,  htit  must  have  been  drawn 
up  in  a  rectangular  form  about  the  thymele,  or  altar 
of  Bacchus  in  front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated 
on  a  pUtfonn  or  table  (^A<or\  tbo  forerunner  of  the 
stage  The  statement  in  Pe!!nz'  that  this  was  the 
<as('  hcfore  Thfs;)i8  seems  incorrect  *  If  we  are 
rij^hi  in  our  iiotioii  of  the  general  character  of  the  i 
Thespian  drama,  the  phrase  ovdh>  npop  Atuwew, 
which  was  certainly  used  in  hie  time,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  his  plays  at  Aliens,  as  being  unconnected 
with  ttie  fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations 
from  the  fUKpoi  /ivdot  Kni  Af;if  yrXoia  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Plutarch,  however,*  supposes  that  its  first 
ipplieation  was  later:  he  says,  "when  Phrynichus 
and  ..Esehylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy  to  le- 
gemfs  and  talcs  of  sufferings  (elc  kcu  nuHyi 

irpo'iyuvruv),  the  people,  mtssing  and  regretting  the 
old  satyric  chorus,  said,  *  What  is  this  to  Bac- 
chus V  "  Hence  the  expreesion  was  used  to  signi- 
fy \%  bat  was  mal  a  propos.  or  beside  the  question. 

The  reader  iii.iy  have  observed  that  we  blTB  not 
noticed  the  lines  of  Horace  :>* 

"  Didlur  et  plaustris  tcxissc  poemala  Tiketpitt 

eanerent  agerentque  peruncti  fttcibut  sm.** 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susa- 
rion  with  the  plaiform  of  the  Thefoian  actor.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  B.C.  535. 
His  immediate  successors  were  the  .\thenian  Chcer- 
ilus  and  Phrynichus,  the  former  of  whom  rL-pre.'.ciU- 
ed  plays  as  early  as  B.C  524.  He  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  150  pieces :  from  the  title  oi  one 
of  them,  the  "  Alope,"  its  subject  seems  to  have 
been  a  legend  of  Aitic  (»rigin."  That  he  excelled  in 
the  satyncal  tira  na  iiivmled  by  PratinaS)  IS  indiOr 
tcd  by  the  imf  of  an  unknown  author, 

and  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dramas 
ascribed  to  hioit  it  is  also  evident  that  the  custom 
of  contending  with  tetralogies  must  have  been  of 
tarly  origin,  for  there  were  only  two  dranuitie  fee* 
tivals  during  the  year. 

Phrynichus  was  a  pup>l  of  Thfla|^  and  gained 
his  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contests  B.C.  511. 
In  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre- 
dominated over  the  dramatic,  and  he  was  distiti- 

Sishcd  for  the  sweelnesi  of  his  melodies,  which, 
the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.  were  very 
popular  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  musio. 
Tlie  esteem  in  which  his  "ambrosial  songs''  were 
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then  held  is  shown  in  several  pa??a,if(>s  of  .^ri»lophh 
nes,^  and  in  the  line*  where  the  dicasts  are  madoM 
chant  the  old  Sidonian  sweet  sonfs  of  Phiyniefatts, 

"  Sidonian**  being  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  he 
wrote  called  the  Phcenissje.  The  first  use  iificinale 
masks  is  also  atinbuteJ  to  him,*  and  he  so  far  devi- 
ated from  the  general  praetioe  of  the  Attic  trage* 
dians  as  to  write  a  drama  on  a  anhjeot  of  cotempo- 
rary  history,  the  capture  of  Miletos  hythe  Persians, 
B.C.  494  « 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  satyrical 
dramaat  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  far  firom 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  cUtm  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.*  For  some  time  pre- 
viously to  this  poet,  and  probably  as  early  as  Thes- 
pis, tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more  and 
more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and  inclining  to 
heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not 
a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun  and  merriment 
eau.->(  d  by  ibem  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  dis- 
placed by  the  severe  dignity  of  the  .i:^cbylean 
drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyrical  drama,  distinct 
from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggest 
ed  by  the  sportive  element  of  the  old  ditbyramli 
was  founded  by  Pratiniis.  who,  howevi  r,  appears  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  bis  own  invention  by  Char* 
ilus.  It  was  alwaja  written  by  tragediaos,  and 
generally  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical  piece 
were  represented  logethei,  which,  in  some  instan- 
ces at  least,  formed  a  collected  whole,  called  a  te- 
tralogy {jtrpaXoyia),  The  satyrical  piece  was  acted 
last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  speetaton  were  agree- 
ably relieved  hy  a  merry  afterpiece  at  the  close  of 
an. earnest  and  engrossing  tragedy.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  drama  was  the  chorus  of 
satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its 
subjects  seem  to  have  heen  taken  from  the  same 
class  of  :he  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  of  the  hemes 
as  those  of  tragedy;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so 
treated  and  selected  that  the  presence  of  rustic 
satyrs  would  seem  appropriate.  In  their  jokes,  and 
drollery,  and  oalvetd  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece  ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  intro- 
duced into  lin.:r  company  were  not  of  necessity 
thereby  divested  of  their  epic  and  legeodujr  charac- 
ter (Horace*  speaks  of  the  *^ineolum  grmntMU")t 
though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  sttoa- 
tion.  and  suffer  some  diminution  of  dign'ty  from  their 
position.  Hence  Welcker^  observes,  the  satyrical 
draoia,  which,  so  to  speak,  was  "  the  Epos  turned 
into  prose,  and  interspersed  with  jokes  made  by  the 
chorus,"  is  well  spoken  of  as  a  "  playful  tragedy' 
(Ta(C"i"7(i  TpaytfuUa),  beii.g,  both  in  form  and  mate- 
rials, the  same  as  tragedy.  Thus  also  Horace*  says, 

"  Effudrt  k9u  inJUgiui  tngtedia  tersitt 
Interent  satyria  paulum  pudihunda  protervia," 

alluding  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele- 
ment of  the  satyric  drama,  vrhich  he  calls  tragadia, 

and  in  the  second  representing  it  as  being  rathei 
ashamed  of  its  company.  The  scene  was,  of  course, 
laid  in  the  supposed  haunts  of  the  aa^tat  M  %re 
learn  from  Vitrovius  :*  "  Salyriem  weam  sniM(nr 
arboribus,  numMtu  reliquisque  agrtttihu  rdmt^  aV 
ill  k(  epinsj  with  the  incidents  of  the  pieces,  and  IW> 
minding  the  spectators  of  the  old  dithyramb  and  the 
god  Dionyaos,  in  whose  honour  the  dramatic  cou« 
testa  were  originally  held.  We  must,  Jiowever, 
observe,  that  there  were  aome  diaraetera  and  lo* 
gcnds  which,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pa- 
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thelic  asj^cts,  were  not  ailaplcd  for  trapp<iy,  and, 
therefore,  were  naturally  apiiniprialed  lo  ilic  satyric 
drama.  Such  were  Sisyplius,  Autolycus,  Circe, 
CalitalOt  Midas,  Ooiftbale.  and  the  robber  Sluron. 
Hereales  also,  as  he  appears  fat  Aristophanes*  and 
the  Alcrstis  of  Euripides,  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  Ibis  drama,  as  t>eing  no  uniit  cunipanion  for  a 
drankea  Silenus  and  his  crew.*  The  Odyssey  also, 
says  Lessing,*  was  in  general  a  rich  sturebouae  of 
the  saiyrical  plays ;  but,  though  the  Cyclops  of  En- 
npitli's.  tlie  only  salyriral  play  extant,  was  taken 
from  il,  the  hsl  of  saiync  pieces  given  by  Wclcker* 
hardly  confirms  this  assertion. 

We  now  come  lo  the  improvemeDts  made  in  tra- 
gedy by  ^chylos,  of  which  Aristotle*  thus  speaks : 
"  Hi'  liist  added  a  second  actor  and  diminifshrd  the 
parts  ot  the  chorus,  and  made  the  dialogue  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  action"  (Tdv  Xoyov  wpurayuviarifv 
waptoKtvaat).  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  aid 
of  Agatharrhus  the  scene-painter,  and  improved  the 
costume  of  his  actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled 
boots  iifiCurai),  as  well  as  the  masks,  which  he 
mate  mora  expressive  and  ebaraetaristie.  Hbraee* 
tbua  alladee  to  his  improvements : 

"persotut  pallaqut  repertor  konesia 
JBtekylu*,  et  moiieh  itutmit  fiUfita  tignit 
Et  docuit  magnumqve  loqvi,  nili'/ue  eotkurno." 

The  custom  of  contending;  with  trilogies  (Tfji?Myiai), 
or  with  three  plays  at  a  time,  is  said  tu  have  been 
ilso  introduced  by  him.  In  fact,  he  did  so  much 
or  tragedy,  and  so  completely  built  it  up  to  its 
•'towering  height,"  that  he  was  considered  tlic 
father  of  it.  The  subjects  of  his  drama,  as  we  have 
before  intimated  from  Plutarch,  were  not  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  but  rather  with  the 
great  cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  aome  of  the 
mylh.^  of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Accordingly,  he  said 
of  himself^  that  his  dramas  were  but  scraps  and 
fragments  from  the  great  feasts  of  Homer.  Another 
itistancc  of  his  departure  from  the  spirit  and  form 
7f  the  old  tragedy,  as  connected  with  Dionysus,  is 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus 
of  fifty  men,  which,  in  his  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  he 
did  not  briiK  on  Uie  stage  all  at  once,  but  divided  it 
into  separate  parts,  making  a  different  setof  choreu- 
ts  for  each  or  the  three  pieces.*  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  iEschylus  madi-  of  one  of  the  iiuprove- 
meots  of  Sophocles,  namely,  the  rptrayuviarrix,  or 
third  actor.  Thia  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sophocles 
in  s,ml  tu  have  matured  by  farther  improvements 
in  costume  and  seene-painttng.  Under  him  tragedy 
appears  with  less  of  sublimity  and  sternness  than  in 
the  hands  of  iEschylus,  but  with  more  of  calm 
grandeur,  and  quiet  dignity,  and  touching  incident. 
His  latter  plays  arc  the  {wrfecllon  of  the  Grecian 
tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and  poetic  compo- 
sition in  a  thoroughly-chastened  and  classic  style, 
written  when,  aa  he  sa]rs  of  himself,  he  had  pat 
away  the  boyisli  pomp  of  .E!»ch\luei  {tov  Aifrx>'?"V 
(JjartTat^^wf  6)xov).  and  tlie  har.-'h  ()l)snirity  of  his 
own  loo  great  refincment.'s  and  anainr<l  to  itial 
atyie  which  he  thought  the  best,  and  most  buited 
for  (wrtraying  the  ebaraeteia  of  men.*  The  intro- 
duction of  the  third  actor  emUed  him  to  do  this 
the  more  effectually,  by  showing  the  princifial  c  har- 
acter on  different  sides  and  under  difterent  circum- 
stances, botli  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of  one, 
ind  drawn  oot  by  the  aympathies  of  another.  {  Ktd. 
HisTRio.  p  505)  Hence,  though  tlie  plays  of 
Sophocles  are  longer  than  those  of  i£schylus,  still 
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'  there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  aetma,  b<i 
a  more  peifecl  delineation  of  character.  Creoo,  fat 
instance,  iii  the  Antigone,  and  Ajax,  are  more  per- 
fect and  minutely  drawn  charaeten  tlian  aay  in 
iEschylus.  The  partoftheehoraaia.  on  tlieeilMt 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plays,  .\notbei 
distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moral  signnv 
cance  and  ethical  leaching.  Though  the  charaeten 
in  them  are  talwn  from  the  oU  subjects  ol  natwaal 
interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear  as  Iwroesk 
or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity,  but  m  such 
situations,  and  under  the  influeoce  of  such  motives, 
passions,  and  feeling*,  M  fltU  to  the  IM  of  men  ia 
general:  ao  that  "evmr  one  nay  noqfMW  in  them 
aome  likeness  of  himself*' 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated, 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  reh> 
gious  significance.  He  introduces  hia  iieroea  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  aflaira, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  language  of  every-d^ 
life.  As  .S<ipti(K'les  s.iid  of  him,'  he  represented 
men,  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  witli. 
out  any  ideal  greataesa  or  poetic  chnracter  thar 
oughly  prosaic  penooagea.  His  dialogues,  too,  were 
htUe  else  than  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  langu^ 
of  his  day  cleverly  put  into  verse :  fuU  of  sophistry 
and  quibbling  distinctions.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  his  tragedies  was  the  irp6Ao)«f,  an  lotiodnelary 
monologue,  with  which  some  hero  or  god  op«>n5  the 
play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  is  the  state  of  aSair*, 
aii(!  what  has  hapjjcned  up  to  the  time  of  his  a«l- 
(Ircss,  so  as  to  put  the  audience  in  pusaession  of 
every  fact  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  theas  la 
know :  a  very  business  like  proceeding,  no  doal>t.  bat 
a  poor  make-shifl  for  artistical  skill  The  '  Dm 
ez  machina'^  also,  though  not  always,  in  a  '  nodKji, 
tali  mndke  itgjMu,"  was  frequently  emjitoyed  I9 
Euripidea  to  elieot  the  itna^mtnt  of  hia  pieces!  Ike 
chorus,  too,  no  longer  discharged  its  pro^>er  and 
high  funcluni^s,  either  as  a  representative  of  the  feel- 
ings of  unprf'ju(!ice<l  observers,  or  "as  on**  of  tbs 
actors  and  a  part  of  the  whole,"  joining  in  the  d^ 
vdopment  of  the  pieee.  Many  of  his  cIunvI  odea. 
In  fact,  are  but  remotely  connected  in  subj»  ct  with 
the  action  of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripi- 
des was  the  use  of  "  moniMlies  '  or  lyrical  songs,  in 
which,  not  the  chorus,  but  the  principal  pitrsena 
of  the  drama,  deelarb  iTKhr  emotioos  and  auH^iinga 
They  vere  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  ha 
pieces,  and,  Im  ;ng  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  art 
sometimes  described  as  uxSai  tiro  ax^evj  •  .\ns' 
tophanes  often  pATodied  them,  and  makes  Euripidm 
say  of  himself*  th&:  he  "nurtured  tragedy  wtt 
monodies,  introdoeingCephisophoo,'*  his  chief  actac. 
to  sing  them. 

EIt*  ivirpe^  ftovi,tSiat(,  Kti^aofuvra  fuyvvf. 
Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tragi-comedy, 
which  not  improbably  suggested,  as  it  certainly  re- 
sembled, the  'iXaporpay^a  of  the  Alenndrian  nge, 
the  latter  b<'ing  a  halftragic,  halfeomie  dmin.i.  or. 
rather,  a  parody  or  travesty  oftrau'ieal  j.ubjwi>  A 
epecimra  of  llie  Fan ipulcin  ir.iri  ruu.rdy  is  6IJ 
extant  in  the  Alcestts,  acted  B.C.  438,  na  the  iiH 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefbre  as  a  eobalitvte  ibr  s 
satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  coinic  mi 
satyric  oharaotara  («.  Hereolea),  and  eaadndn 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  aome  remarks  on  the  natsN 

and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  cenn  al.  an  !  en  iht 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  According  tu  Piaio,* 
the  truest  tragedy  ia  an  imitation  of  the  noblest  and 
best  life :  fufi^ett  n9  aaA^Uorea  ««»  ipiarm 
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Aristotle  8  definition  is  mom  eonunlMnMTe  and 

perhaps  perfect  "  Tragedy  Ja  tm  imitation  of  an 
action  that  is  important  {oirovdaiac),  ami  entire,  ami 
of  a  proper  magnitude,  in  pleasurable  language,  by 
means  of  idion*  not  of  narration,  and  effecting, 
through  terror  and  pity,  the  refinement  and  correc- 
tion of  sunb  passions"  (r^v  toiovtuv  tra6tifiuTuv 
tdSapaiv).  He  then  adds,  Tragedy  contains  six 
parts :  the  story,  i.  e.,  the  combination  of  incidents 
rr  pSoV  manners,  expression,  sentiment,  decoration. 
Jid  music  {fivOoc  koI  i^Oti,  nai  Xi^if,  koi  dtuvota,  xoi 
/^((-,  xai  fic/ui-oua).  Of  these  the  story  is  the 
^rifiLipal  part,  developing  the  character  of  agents, 
and  being,  in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The 
lUiinera  oome  next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of 
the  speakers.  The  sentiments  take  the  third  place, 
and  comprehend  whatever  is  buul,  whether  proving 
anything,  or  expressing  some  j,"'ntral  rellection. 
Xderwiurd  be  adds,  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple 
and  complioated  (ol  fttv  ^irJlof,  ol  di  mitXrftUvoi), 
the  catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a 
revolution  or  (.iiscovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or 
both.  Now  a  revolution  (ictpiirtTtLa)  la  a  change  to 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circum- 
•tanees  of  the  action :  a  diacofery  iuvuYvufuat/t)  is 
a  change  from  known  to  unknown,  happening  be- 
tween characters  whose  happiness  or  unhappiness 
forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  'V\w  >H>8t  sort 
of  djacovery  ia  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in 
tlie  CEdtpoa.  Artatotw  next  ennmeratea  the  parts 
of  qvnnttty  (naru  to  noaov)  or  division  in  tragedy  : 
these  are,  tlie  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral 
•ongs.  the  last  difioed  into  the  parode  and  stasi- 
mon.  llie  apfibyor  ia  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
which  precedea  the  parodoa  of  the  cfaoms,  t.  c,  the 
first  act.  The  i-xtieoAiov  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odes.  The  l^o&o^  that  part  which  has 
no  choral  ode  after  it.  Of  the  choral  part,  the  -mpu- 
tos.  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  cboma  (not  bro- 
ken up  into  parts) :  the  atastmon  ia  without  ana- 
pKSts  and  trochees.  The-'*e  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  ail  the  choreuttt  (xotvd  un-uvruif ),  but  the 
"  songs  on  the  stage"  and  the  noftfioi  by  a  part  only 
(Zdia  6i  rd  diro  n;;  0x91%  cat  cotUMM).  TiM  com- 
mus,  which  properly  means  a  waning  fbr  tlie  dead, 
was  generally  used  to  express  strong  euilenient, 
or  lively  ^mpathy  with  grief  and  suflTering,  espe- 
cially bf  iEeeaylus.  It  was  common  to  the  actors 
and  a  portion  only  of  the  chorus  (KOfifib(  H  ^pivof, 
Koivi't  x"f<'»',  Kai  uno  oKjp/^^),  whence  its  derlTative 
KOfifiariKu  IS  used  to  designate  hroken  ami  inter- 
rupted songs  sung  ejither  by  individual  clion  uia-  or 
diTiaiooa  of  the  chorua.^  Afain,  the  irufju'^oc  ^^vas 
so  named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  chorus, 
sung  while  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orehestra,  and  therefore  in  anapa'!>tic  or  march- 
ing verse ;  the  aruaifiov,  as  being  chanted  by  the 
ohorao  when  atanding  still  in  ita  proper  posttioo.* 

Ijllth  resi>ect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  aie  b»?st  effected  by  the 
representation  of  a  changi  ni  iurtum'  irom  prosper- 
ity to  adversity,  hapf>ening  to  a  per»on  neither  em 
inenil;  •iitnous  not  juM,  not  jet  invnlvnl  in  mis- 
fortune by  deliherate  vice  or  vi!lany,  but  by  some 
error  of  human  irailty,  and  that  he  should  also  be  a 
person  of  high  fame  and  eiiiiiu  nt  prosperity,  like 
CEdipua  or  Tbyestes.  Hence,  he  adds,  Euripides  is 
snt  censnraUe,  aa  ia  generally  soppoaed ;  for  trage- 
dies with  an  unhappy  termination,  like  his,  have  al- 
ways the  most  tragu  efl'ect ;  and  Euripides  is  the 
most  tragic  of  all  poets,  t.  e.,  succeeds  best  in  pro- 
dnetDg  pity :  an  expreesion  especially  true  of  some 
•eenea  in  the  Medea.  Tn  .fiachyloa,  the  feelinga  of 
pity  and  meltnelioly  intere.sl  are  geiu  rally  excited 
by  the  relation  in  which  his  heroes  sund  to  desti- 
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ny.   He  mostly  repreaenta  them  as  vainly  atntf 

gling  against  a  blind  but  irresistible  late,  to  wh06« 
power  (according  to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even 
the  father  of  gc^  and  loen  is  forced  to  yield,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally,  aa  in  0m  aplendid  chorus  of 
the  Eumenides  (ttZ),  that  nre  trace  in  him  any  inti- 
mations of  a  moral  and  retnbutive  government  of 
the  world.  Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lessoni 
m  his  works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we 
see  indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and 
the  superintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlhng 
power  is  distinctly  recognised  :  "  the  great  Zeus  in 
iieavcii,  who  superintends  and  direct-s  all  things."' 

'i'he  materials  of  (ii^ek  tragedy  were  the  oatioo- 
al  mythology, 

"  Presenting,'  Thebes,  or  Pelope'ilna^ 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical  tia 
gedie.s,  the  "  Capture  of  Miletus,"  by  Phryniclms, 
and  the  "  Persians"  of  iEschylus ;  but  they  beluna 
to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the  plot  and 
story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were,  of  necessity, 
known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguislies  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the 
modern,  and  to  which  is  owing,  in  some  measure, 
the  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  the  handlmg  of  a 
subject,  described  by  ThirlwaU*  as  a  chanoterisUo 
of  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

The  funetions  of  the  elmrns  in  Greek  tragedy 
were  very  important,  as  described  by  Horace 

•  Actoris  parlct  chorus  oficmmque  viriU 
Defcndal  :  neu  quid  mcduis  iiilerctncU  actuM, 
Quod  Hon  propotito  conducal,  et  harcat  apte,"  dec. 

We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Sehlcfel,  at 

the  personification  ol  the  thought  inspired  by  the 
represented  action;  in  oth-^r  words,  it  oAen  e:^ 
presses  the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  ri^i^ 
minded  spectator,  and  incidcates  the  lessons  of  m» 
rality  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  taught 
by  the  t)ceurrrm-c  of  the  piece  in  which  it  i.s  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  cboms  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  **  oonncil  of  eldera,"  which 
existed  under  the  heroic  govemmenta,  and  under 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This 
image  was  the  more  striking  and  vivid,  inaamucb  as 
the  choras  was  taken  from  the  people  tt  luge,  and 
did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appearance  and  statiire 
of  ordinary  men  ;  so  that  the  contrast  and  relation 
Ix'tween  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same  as  itiat 
of  the  Homeric  Aoot  and  ovocrcf .  Laatly,  the  cho- 
ral songs  produced  an  agreeable  pauae  ia  theaetlen, 
breaking  the  piece  into  parts,  while  they  presented 
to  the  8i>eetator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  enuilions,  or  su<,'t:ested  to  hiin  lofty  thoughts 
and  great  arguments.  Aa  Schl^el  says,  the  chorus 
was  the  apMtator  idenliied.  With  reapect  to  the 
number  of  the  chorus,  Miiller*  thinks  that,  out  of 
the  diihyrambic  chorus  of  50,  a  quadrangular  dho- 
rus  of  48  persons  was  first  tunned,  and  that  this 
was  divided  into  aeta  of  13,  one  for  each  play  of  a 
tetralogy  ;  hot  fai  the  tfaiie  of  Sopliodea  tho  tragic 
chorus  amounted  to  16,  a  number  which  the  ancient 
grammarians  alwgys  presupiwse  in  speaking  of  ita 
arrangementa,  though  it  niigttt  be  that  the  form  of 
the  ilBschylean  tXBgoij  afterward  teoame  obeolete. 

The  preceding  aeoonnt  ahooM  be  rend  in  oonneK> 
ion  with  the  artieles  Caenoa,  Thcmu,  HieniSt 
and  THXATaoM. 

The  ezpltnalioo  of  tho  Iblkmiflg  phraiee  naj  te 

useful :  ^     

Tlapaxop^yrilM :  this  wofd  was  nwd  in  ease  of  • 

I.  (kiMir,  174.~TWrlwBll,  Phil.  .Mu..,  tul.  .1..  p. 

I  (piiiL  Mo.,  tin  ^  4n,  *o.)-s.  (£^  «>  .  m-)-*.  (U« 
«r  OtMM,  100.} 
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toartb  actor  app«;aring  on  the  atage,  probably  be- 
cause the  choragus  was  reqaired  to  be  at  an  extra 
expense  in  supplying  him  with  c(Mitume,  ic. ;  some- 
limes  actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  character  of 
Pylades  does  ;^  aometimes  they  were  moles. 

TlaflaaK^viov  :  this  phrase  was  used  when  one  of 
the  choreutK  spoke  in  song  instead  ol  a  fourth  ac- 
tor, probably  near  or  behind  the  side-sct  ncs  Ila- 
9n}-opiiuaTa  were  voices  off  the  staije,  and  not  aeea» 
at  the  frogs  in  the  Kanae  * 

Uapaxup^fiara,  persons  who  came  forward  but 
once,  something  like  the  irpuauna  TZfjuTarixd,  or  in- 
troductuTjr  persons  who  open  a  drama  and  never 
appear  again ;  as  tbe  watchman  in  the  Agamem- 
non.  and  Folydoras  in  the  Heeuba.  Terenoe  also 
fnouently  uses  the  persona  protatica  * 

The  dixopia  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
choruses  of  two  separate  plays :  thus,  at  tbe  end  of 
lite  Eumenides  of  iGschjrlus,  the  Furies  of  one  play 
and  the  festal  train  of  another  oome  on  the  stage 
together* 

The  principal  modern  writers  on  the  Greek  trage- 
dy are  nMntionod  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The 
reader  may  also  consult  Wachsmuth,  II ,  ii^  p.  467 
and  49t.— Oruppo,  Ariadne,  Die  Tragische  Kwut 
dcr  Grtichdi  tn  ihru  ICnnci'  b.  !iinf[  und  tn  ikrcm  Zu- 
eunmenkange  mil  dcr  VoikspotsUf  Deri.,  183-1 — Mu- 
MMi  CTiticum,  ii.,  p.  63  Coplesioii,  Pidlcc- 

(Miiet  Aeademiea. — Schneider,  VcUr  da*  AuucJu 
T'^erweaen^  an  exceedingly  t'aluable  book. 

II  Roman  Tkaueuy.  Tlic  tragedy  of  the  Ro- 
mans WBs«  lor  tbe  most  part,  an  imitation  ol',  or, 
rather,  a  borrowing  fiom  th«  Greek,  the  more  im- 
perfect and  unnatural  as  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  theatre  atfordea  no  appropriate  frface  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  instead  of  in  tlie  orchestra.  Tbe  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome*  waa  Livias  Andron- 
icus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  D  C. 
MO.  From  the  account  in  Livy,»  it  would  seem  that 
■  fi  his  monodies  (or  tlie  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a 
vliorus,  but  by  one  person)  it  was  customary  to  sep- 
arate the  singing  from  the  mtanetio  daneing.  leaving 
the  latter  only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was 
jx.rroniied  l)y  a  hoy  placed  near  the  flute-player 
[ante  lihictnem),  so  that  the  dialogue  only  (dtcerbia) 
v/as  leil  to  be  spoken  by  tbe  actors.  One  cf  the 
plays  written  by  him  waa  an  **  Andromeda;**  and 
he  alao  made  a  Latin  praoe  translation  of  the  Odys- 
see.  The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Nkvius, 
who,  however,  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies,^  and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic 
war :  so  that  the  writing  of  tragediea  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct profession  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  .\n  ".\l- 
cestis"  secins  to  have  been  written  by  him.  To 
tbe  same  epoch  as  Livius  Andronicus  and  NkvIus 
belongs  Ennioa,  who  resembled  tbe  latter  in  being 
an  epic  poet  as  well  as  a  tragedian.  Among  the 
plays  written  by  liim  arc  mentioned  a  Meilra,  an 
AJax,  a  Phcenissie,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache, 
and  a  Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  NwTios 
was  iamhio  or  trochaic  in  tbe  dialogue,  and  anapcst- 
io  for  the  lyrical  parts.*  The  next  distinguished 
tragedian  was  Pacuvius,  a  nephew  of  Enniiis.  and 
a  painter  »\  vo.  His  style  was  more  remarkable  for 
spirit  and  vieour  of  expression  than  polish  or  re- 
finement, a  deficiency  attributable  to  his  age  and 
provincial  origin,  as  he  was  born  at  Brundisium. 
Among  his  plays  occur  an  .\ntiope,  a  ("hryses,  and 
a  Dulorestes,*  and  bis  tragedies  found  admirers 
even  in  the  time  of  Persins."  Cieero**  quotes  ftom 

L  {JEicU.  Ch.Kcpli..  ttO0-8fl3.)-2.  (P.illuT,  On-Mu.,  iv..  IM.— 
8«:hol.  HI  .\iiiHoph.,  Vmc.,  113.)  — 3.  (Douai.  Ti  r  ,  I'l  .!,.tr.  ad 
An.lr.l— 4.  (.Muller,  LilMmt.,  d:c.,  p.  300.)— 5.  ;Gf  l.  xxi  ,  IT.) 
—6.  (fii.,  3.)— 7.  (Hwroo.  in  EumIk,  Ohrinp.  144,  3.)— ».  (Gel- 
Um,  xi.,  4.)-9.  (Q^iMiL,  X.,  l,^Cie.,  fhst.,  Hi.,  M.>— 10.  (i., 
n.)— 11.  (1.  e.) 


him  a  spirited  translation  of  tbe  concluding  liic*  a 
the  Prometheus  Vinclus  of  .tschylus  Aitms  « 
Accius  the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvius  by  a>vru« 
fifty  years.  His  eariier  plays  were,  as  he  hiaiarii 
admitted,  harsh  and  obscare  bat  his  style  prs^ 
ably  altered  with  incrpa.sing  years.  Many  frap 
mtiits  of  his  plays  occur  In  Cicero  and  Laur 
grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and  Varro  H< 
was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexameter  verses.* 
The  five  poets  meMioned  dioveheloaf  to  tlw  earfisi 
e{>och  of  Roman  tragedv.  in  which  liiile  was  writ- 
ten but  translations  and  imitations  ol  ih*-  Cjnt^k, 
with  occasional  insertions  of  original  matter.  How 
they  imitated  tbe  structure  of  the  choral  odes  ■ 
dotibtful ;  perhaps  they  never  attempted  it.  Eoai- 
us,  Pacuvius,  and  .Xccms  arc  contrastrd  by  Cicero* 
with  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  ;  and  of 
the  last  two  Quintilian*  say.s,  "  Ktrinai  itimis  wbm 
tribuUur ;  Paemviim  wdcri  doeturmt  fw  «ssf  SttL 
affeclani,  votunt.*' 

In  the  age  of  .\upiistus,  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  original  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  bees 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperot  Urn 
self  attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him, "  Quidnam  Ajax  agrretr 

his  reply  was     Ajuccm  suum  in  sponptam  xnruJm- 

One  of  tbe  principal  tragedians  of  this 


epoch  was  Aainina  Pollio,  to  wliom  the  1 

M  SsIm  SofihtcUo  Ins  cstsims  djgiM  t  iMku  i  m** 

is  supposed  to  apply  ;  he  also  excelled  in  other  In 
erary  accomplishments.  ^   Ov  id*  also  wrote  a  tragic 
dy,  of  which  Qointilian*  says,  **  (hiM  JCbbs  tidam 
miki  oalendere,  quantum  iUe  vir  prm$ltrt  fohurit  n  im 
penio  »uo  temperare  qwim  indulftere  mahiiMget.'*  His 
'^armorum  jiidirium'"^*  hetwein  .\'a\  anil  I'lvssesfc, 
on  which  Pacuvius  and  Accius  also  wrote  dramas 
proves  that  he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rbe 
torical  skill.    Quintilian  also  sajrs  of  Varius,  who 
was  distinguished  in  epii*  as  well  as  irapc  po<Hry,* 
that  his  'I'hyr.mcs  might  be  couipan  d  with  any  oi 
the  Greek  tragedies.   .Some  fragments  of  his  Thy 
estes  an  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remaos  ol 
the  tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age    The  loss, 
haps,  is  not  great  •,  for  the  want  of  a  national  and 
indigenous  mytholcgr  mutt  have  disabled  ifi  R.v 
man  poets  from  producing  aiiv  original  counterpaiu 
of  the  Gredc  trage<ly:  besides  whidi.  in  the  htiw 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire.  th» 
Roman  |>eop!o  were  loo  fond  of  gladiatorial  show*, 
and  bcast-fight.s,  a.\d  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  en- 
courage  the  drama.   Moi-eovef,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  n  tragedy  like  that  of  tbe  Oredu  eooM  net 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragtdics  that  hatt 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the  phv 
losopher  Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  a^y  « 
them  ornot  is  a  disputed  pohit  ft  is  agreed  thai 
they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it  is  douht 
ful  whether  they  arc  all  of  the  same  age  even.  la 
one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author  made  lim  hero- 
ine kill  her  children  on  the  atage,  ** coram  pcfrnta," 
in  spite  of  the  precept  of  HonoA.  Schlegr'r  >  this 
sjieaks  of  them:  '-To  whatever  age  they  tielaog, 
they  are,  beyond  description,  bombastic  aind  frigM, 
utterly  unnatural  in  character  and  action,  and  Ml 
of  the  roost  rovolting  violations  of  propriety,  mi 
barren  of  all  flieatrleal  ellhet  With  the  oM  On- 
cian  tragedies  they  have  nothing  in  CDinmon  btl 
the  name,  the  exterior  form,  and  the  matter.  Tbeu 
persons  are  neither  ideal  nor  real  men,  bat  Bdarim* 
pen  giants  of  pupp«>ts.  and  the  wire  that  moves  these 

1.  (Gclliu*,  xiii  .  2  1-2,  (Miu  nil'.,  Sat.,  i.,  7  J— 3.  (I>  Ont 
111.,  7.)— 4.  (X.,  1,  i '.J:  )  5.  (Suft  .  m-tav..  85.)-6  X  rg.^ 
log.,  TIM..  10.)  -7  illiir  ,  Carm.,  ii.,  I. (—8  (Tn«i  ,  ii  ,iai.|-4 
(I.,  1,  t,  OS.)-  10  M.  tarn  .  iiu.)— II.  ( H  .r  ,  Cirm  .  i.,  ( 
£p  ad  Fu..  M.-Tacit..  Dial^  xn.,  1  V- It.  lUfi  nu.» 
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a  at  one  lime  an  aonatural  heroism,  at  another  a 
pass  n  alike  unnatural,  which  no  atrocity  of  guilt 

can  ajipil  Still  thry  have  liad  admirers:  Hein- 
aius  calls  the  Hippulyius  "  divine,"  and  prefers  the 
Troadea  to  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides :  even  Racine 
has  borrowed  from  the  Hippulytua  in  his  Phedre. 

Human  tragedians  sometnnea  wrote  tragedies  on 
ifubjects  taktn  fioin  thoir  national  hiblory.  Pacu- 
riua,  e.  g.,  wrote  a  Paulus,  L.  Accius  a  Brutus  and 
%  Jkehu.^  Curiatius  Maternus,  also  a  diatinguish- 
ad  orator  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  wrote  a  Domi- 
iios  and  a  Cato,  tlie  latter  of  which  gave  ofTence  to 
the  rulers  of  llic  state  {polcnttum  uiitinns  offcmtti*). 
The  fragments  of  tlie  Thyestes  of  Varius  are  given 
by  Bothius.  Poet.  Seen.  Lat.  Frag.,  p.  279. 

•TRAGOPO'GON  {TpayoT:,:,y(jv),  a  plant,  Goafs- 
beard.  According  to  Stackhouse,  it  is  iho  'iWago- 
pogon  OrietiiatiB.  Spnogd,  howerer,  prelins  the 

•TRACK3IRiG'ASON(Tpayopiymw)^  a  species  of 

Thyiue.  The  two  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides 
are  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Thijinus  'I'ragonga- 
num  and  the  Stachi/s  glutinusa  * 

•TRAGOS  (lyM/oc).  the  male  of  the  C^srs  iUrciu, 
X  the  aZf  being  the  female.  '*Tlie  aneients  were 
luewise  acquainted  with  tlie  Wild  Ooat,  or  Capra 
Rex;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  aiko  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  rpayiiafof  of  the  Septuafint  and  Dkidonw 
Siculua.'** 

*n.  A  plant  mentioned  1^  Dioeeorides,  and  now 

called  Salsola  Tragus.  III.  Another  plant,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  writer,  and  with  which  Spike- 
nard was  adulterated.  According  to  Clnsiaa  and 
SpirengeL  it  is  the  Saxifraga  htr cuius  * 

TRA'GULA.  (m  Hasta,  p  490  ) 

TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.    {V,d.  AcWO,  p.  M.) 

TRA'NSFUGA.    (KiJ.  Desertor.) 

TRANSTRA.    {V,d.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TRA.NSVE'CTIO  EQUrrUM.  (Kii  EQacraa, 
p.  416  ) 

TPAY'.MATOZ  EK  nPONOI'AS  rPA*H  {rpav- 
«.arof  U  :Tpovola(  ypa^n)-  Our  principal  information 
respecting  this  action  is  deriTSd  from  two  speeches 
of  Lysias,  namely,  rrp'>c  ^/utva  and  Kepi  rso^rof 
Ik  trpofoiac,  thnu^'li  they  do  not  supply  us  With  many 
particulars.  It  a[);M.'ar.'<.  however,  that  this  action 
could  not  be  brought  by  any  person  who  had  been 
woimded  or  aannlted  by  another,  but  that  it  was 
oeceasary  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  intention 
to  murder  the  person  who  had  been  wounded ;  con- 
sequently, the  rrpoi/ota  consisted  in  such  an  inten- 
tion.  Cases  of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the 
Areiopagus :  if  the  accused  was  fotmd  guilty,  he 
was  exited  firom  the  state  and  his  property  oonfia* 
caied.^ 

TREBO  NIA  LEX.  ( Vtd  Laa,  p.  OM.) 
TRESVIRI.  (Ki«i.  Triumviri.) 
TRIA'RII  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion.  Nie- 
buhl*  supposes  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
their  ht  ing  formed  of  all  ih<!  three  heavy-armed 
classes,  and  not  from  their  being  placed  in  the  third 
line  of  the  battle  array,*  so  that  tlie  triarians  form- 
ed thirty  centuries,  ten  belonging  to  each  class. 
Thus  the  triarians  would  have  existed  from  the  insti- 
of  the  Servian  centuries  hut,  so  long  ;is  the 
I  array  of  a  legion  resembled  that  of  a  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  the  triarians  oonld  not  be  in  the  line 

1.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  i.,  t.  (TmU.,  Dial.,  9.— Lanif.,  Vmd. 
fnf.  RoBU.,  p  14.)— 3.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  ITS.-Theophrut.,  H. 
p.,  7.) — 4.  (UiciKor.,  in.,  32.— AJitn*,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 5. 
|D  od.  Sic,  ii.,  51.  —  Adaini,  Apl>rnd..  ».  t  )  —6.  (Dujscor.,  iv., 
il  — Adanii,  Appeixl.,  •.  ▼.) — ( rtnparo  Demnlh.,  c.  .A.nHtocr., 
•S7,  tt  —  Id.,  c.  Bttsot.,  1018,  «.  -  JEKh..  De  f  al..  Ug..  270.  — 
Id.,  e.  ClM.,  440, 006  —  Ljtb.,  c  Andoc.,  p.  SIS.— Luciu.  Timon, 
46.  — 1  aUus,  Oaom.,  viii..  40.— Mmct,  Att.  Prac.,  p.  314.)  —8. 
IOm  ftl  Bmm,  i..  |b  479.M>.  (Lir^  «iii„a.)--l«.  (Kiabikr,  ii,, 
*  .9M,«Bdii.,pi.  117»  


of  battle.  They  ma/,  however,  nevertheless  ha  re  ev 
isted  with  their  name  as  guards  of  the  camp,  whert 

y  (If  fi  tided  the  \v;i!Is  and  palisades,  for  which  pur- 
pose ihcy  were  armed  with  javelins,  Sjiears,  and 
swords.  Their  javelin  also  may  have  been  the  piluui 
at  an  early  time,  whence  their  name  Ptlani.  If  the 
camp  did  not  require  a  puaid,  the  triarii  would  of 
court.c  stand  hy  their  cdiar.idr.H  in  the  phalan.x.  In 
the  miiitar>'  constitution  ascribed  to  Camillus,'  the 
triarii  foroMd  part  of  the  thhrd  ordo,  eonaisthig  of 
fifteen  maniples,  and  were  arrayed  behind  the  prin . 
cipes.'  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  when  the  170  cen- 
turies iio  l»)n{,'er  existed,  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  four  ranks,  according  to  their  age 
and  experienee,  and  the  triarii  now  were  MO  of  the 
oldest  veterans  of  a  legion,  and  formed  tlie  fourth 
rank,  where  they  were  a  kind  of  reserve.*  Their 
armour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  hastati  and 
principes,  and  consisted  of  a  square  shield,  a  short 
Spanish  sword,  two  pfla,  a  brass  helmet  with  a 
high  crest,  and  metal  plates  for  the  protection  Of 
the  h'us  *    (l  ie/.  Army,  Roman,  p  103.) 

TRI'BULA  or  TRI'BULUM  {rpiCuXor),  a  corn- 
drag,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden 
board,  which  was  armed  nndemeath  with  pieoes  of 
iron  or  -sharp  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  corn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight 
being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  |)urpose  of  separating 
the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.*  Together  with 
the  triMa,  another  kind  of  draf  ,  called  (rsAo,  was 
also  sometimes  used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either 
entirely  of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.* 
These  instruments  are  still  used  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor*  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  deacribed  by  va- 
rious travellers  in  thoee  countries,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  Paul  Lucas,'  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.*  .lackson,' 
and  C.  Fellows."  The  corn  is  tlircijlied  u|>on  a  csr- 
cular  floor  {area,  u^mv),  either  paved,  made  of  hsr* 
dened  day,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first  hea^ 
ed  in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly  occupied 
in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag  as  the  oxen 
draw  it  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows  have  given 
prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now  u.sed  in  the 
East,  liie  verb  iri^N^s"  and  the  verbal  noun  trt^ 
ulatio  were  applied  in  a  aeoondary  sense  to  denote 
affliction  in  general. 

TRrUULUS  (rp(&>A4}c),  a  caltrop,  also  called  mu- 
rex."  When  a  idaee  was  heaet  with  troops,  the  ana 


pail3r  endeavoured  to  impede  the  cavalry  of  tie 
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jihei  party,  eitiu-r  by  throwing  bpfore  them  raltrnps, 
which  necessfirily  lay  with  one  of  their  four  sharp 
points  tmmed  upward,  or  by  burying  tho  caltrops 
with  one  point  at  the  siu^uie  of  the  gnNuuL'  The 
preceding  -woodcut  is  takttn  from  a  bromte  oaltrop 
:ig\m)(l  by  Cayliis.* 

•TRIB'ULOs  {Tpi6o%og),  an  acjuatic  plant,  produ- 
eing  a  flrickly  nut  having  a  triangular  form,  "Wa- 
tsr-ohestBat"  or  "  Water-caltrops,"  the  Tr§f9  us* 
fan*,  called  by  some  rpiioXoc  Iwipoc* 

*II  Another  prickly  plant,  growing  amont;  com, 
the  Tnbulus  unutrit,  or  I,and-caltrop8,  called  also 
Tpi6oXo(  ;|fepoa<of.* 

TRIBU'NAL,  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the 
piaetor  and  judices  sat  in  the  Basilica.  It  is  descri- 
bed under  Basilica,  (p.  MI) 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
generaUy  Ibrmed  of  tarf,  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  which  the  general  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers,  and  where  the  consul  and  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers  udininislerctl  justice  When 
the  general  addressed  the  army  from  the  tribunal, 
the  standards  were  planted  in  Hont  of  it,  and  the 
arinv  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  address  itself 
waicalled  Allocutio*    {Vid.  Castra,  p.  223.) 

A  tribunal  was  8ometirrf:s  erected  in  hunimr  nf  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memoir  of  Gennanieut.* 

Pliny^  applies  tlie  term  tb  ambankmeals  against 
the  sea. 

TRIBUNI'CIA  LEX.    (Vid.  TRinvsvs.) 
TRIBU'NUS.  This  word  seems  ortgioall;  to 
have  indicated  an  offleer  eonneeted  with  a'  tribe 

('ribus),  or  who  rejiresented  a  tribe  for  certain  pur- 
puses  ;  and  lliis  is  indeed  the  eharaeler  of  the  offi- 
cers who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest  times 
of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced,  also,  in  the  later  ofll- 
oers  of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  aeeoont  of  all 
the  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

Tribl'nes  ok  thr  three  Anciejct  Tribks.  At  the 
time  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  contained 
k  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Lu- 
oeres,  eMh  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune  (fvXap- 
jjof*),  and  these  three  tribunes  n ■pre'fented  their  re- 
spective tribes  in  all  civil,  religious,  and  military  af- 
ftirs;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  in  the  city  the  ma- 
fristntea  of  the  tribes,  and  performed  the  sacra  on 
Oieir  bdialf,  and  in  thnes  of  war  they  were  theh- 
military  commanders  *  Niebuhr'"  suppose  s  tliat  the 
trtbunut  ceUrum  was  the  tribune  of  the  Ratnues,  the 
eldest  and  nnbl'  st  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Gottling,"  though  it 
is  in  mrect  contradiction  to  I>ion3rsias**and  Pompo- 
ni<is,'*  according  tn  whom  the  irihunus  celerum  was 
the  commander  of  the  ceUres,  the  king's  body-guard, 
a  statement  which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without 
any  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysius,  in  one 
piissage,'*  vaguely  speaks  of  tribuni  celerum  in  the 
phiral  That,  however,  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
really  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
IS  sokDowledged  by  Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subse- 
quent  part  of  his  work.'*  In  what  manner  the  tri- 
bunus celerum  was  appointed  is  uncertain  ;  hut,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tar- 
quiniiis  Superbus  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Bru- 
tus, it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected 
iqr  the  tribes ;  fur  we  find  that  when  the  imperium 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the  comitia 


I.  CVtWA.  !>•  R*  Mil-.  >D..  M.— J«L  Afti&,  M;  ap.  Vat. 
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were  held  nnder  the  presidency  of  he  tribunus 
leruin.  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to  whom  lht» 
officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoketl  the  comitia . 
it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind  that  Brutus  fro- 
posed  to  deinlTe  Trqutahui  of  the  imperium.*  A 
law  paj^sed  under  the  presidencyof  the  tribunus  ce- 
lerrm  was  called  a  Ux  tribunicta,  to  Jistingutsb  S 
from  one  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  Icing. 
( Kid.  Rboia  Lbx.)  The  tribunes  of  the  three 
eient  tribee  oeased  to  be  appohited  when  these  trihai 
themselves  ceased  to  exist  as  iwilitical  bodies,  sad 
when  the  patricians  became  incorporated  in 
local  tribea  ofSemBa  'I>iBiaa.  (Fad.  Thnos>  Re 

HAN.) 

Tsiaoiras  or  TRt  ScaviAir  Tarns.— 'When  Ser> 

vius  Tullius  divided  tho  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  these 
tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Diooysias  calls 
^Xapxo(t  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes."  He 
mentions  them  only  in  connexion  with  the  city 
tribes,  hut  tli'^ro  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  the 
rustic  tnt>es  was  likewise  headed  by  a  tnbane.  The 
duties  of  these  tribunes,  who  were  without  dooK 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  their  respective 
districts,  appear  to  have  consisted  at  first  in  keep- 
ing a  reirister  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  district  and 
of  their  properly,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  Ibv 
levying  tlie  troope  for  the  armies.  When,  subse> 
quently,  the  Roman  people  became  exempt j*d  from 
taxes,  the  main  part  of  their  business  was  taktr. 
from  them,  but  they  still  continued  to  exist  .Nie- 
buhr* supposes  that  the  ^^iint  «r«rtt,  who  oocui 
down  to  the  end  of  the  RepuMie,  were  only  the  se^ 
cessors  of  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes  Varro*  speaks 
of  curaiores  omnium  trihuum,  a  name  by  whi<*tr  h« 
probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the  irit>es  W  h>-:n, 
in  the  year  406  B.C.,  the  custom  of  giving  pay 
ftmdmm)  to  the  soildiers  was  mtrodueed,  eedh  of 
the  tribuni  osrarii  had  to  collect  the  tributum  rn  hit 
own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay  the  soldiers;'  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  bad 
the  right  of  pignoris  oapio  against  them.*  In  later 
times  their  duties  spprar  to  have  been  confined  te 
eoIIectin<:  the  tributum,  which  they  made  over  to 
the  mdilary  quaistors  who  paid  the  soldiers.  (I't^ 
QojBSTOB.)  Tho  lex  Amelia  (70  B.C.)  called  fto 
tribuni  Bnrit  to  the  exeroise  of  judicial  lunciioMk 
along  with  the  senatew  and  equites.  as  these  trfb- 
unes  represented  the  body  of  the  most  resfw^'tab!? 
citizens.^  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  sabae- 
qucntly  deprived  by  Julius  CKsar.* 

Tsisom  Plbsis. — The  anoieot  trihones  ef  tts 
plebeian  tribes  had  nndoobtedly  the  right  ofeouwk- 
king  the  meetings  of  their  tribes,  and  of  rnaintainmia; 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  King  Servius.  and 
sabsequenUf  vj  the  Valerian  laws.  But  this  pro- 
tection was  very  insdequate  against  the  insstiaWs 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  the  patricians.  Whra 
the  plebeians,  impoverished  by  long  wars,  and  cni- 
elly  oppressed  by  the  patricians,  at  last  seeded,  n 
the  year  494  B.C.,  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  the  patrician 
were  obliged  to  grant  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of 
appointing  tribunes  (iribHni  flehit)  wHh  more  ed5- 
cient  powers  to  protect  their  own  order  than  those 
which  were  possessed  by  the  heads  of  the  tribes. 
The  purpose  for  which  they  were  appelleil  wm 
only  to  afford  protection  against  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  patrician  magistrates  ;  and  that  they  mifM 
be  able  to  afTonl  such  protection,  their  p  rsiin-  \\>  t^ 
declared  aaored  and  iovioiabls,  and  it  was  sgrssd 
that  whoever  aeled  against  this  iaviolahiliiy  <  ~ 
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le  an  oallaw,  :tnd  that  his  property  should  to  ftn- 
liBited  to  Um  Temple  of  Cerea.^  llua  decree  Mems 
to  contain  evfdenee  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  in 

their  attempts  to  protect  rnctiitH  rs  of  their  own  or- 
der, had  been  Bubji-ci  llicmselvcH  tu  insult  and  mal- 
treattiienl;  and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
after  the  eanctHy  of  the  tribones  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  ralhrted  fron  the  ftet  that,  some  tine 
aiicr  the  tribunestiip  wns  instituted,  heavy  punish- 
UteolM  were  again  enacted  a^'ainst  those  who  obould 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
|»nipoutioQ  to  tiie  aaaembljr  of  ibe  tribes.  The  law 
bf  which  theae  ponishmenta  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  slioiiM  oppose  or  interni|>t  a  tribune 
while  adtlrcssmjj  the  jj<'i»ple,  and  that  whoever 
^lnMil(l  act  contrary  to  tliLs  oidiiKiiirc,  slmuld  give 
i>aii  tu  the  tribunes  fur  the  payment  ul'  whatever 
fine  they  should  aflix  to  bta  oObore  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty ;  if  be  refused  to  give 
bail,  bis  life  and  property  were  forfeit«l.*  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  law  belongs  tu  a 
later  date  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Dionysius,  as 
lias  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  ;*  it  was,  m  all  probabil- 
ity, nude  oubr  a  ahort  time  befo/eita  first  application 
fai  461  B.C.,  In  the  ease  of  Ct^o  Qolnetios  *  The 
tribunes  were  thus  enabled  t afford  protection  to 
any  one  who  appealed  to  the  i«seml»ly  ot  the  com- 
monalty, or  required  any  ot^  i  assistance.  They 
were  eaaeotially  the  r^reaoatativee  and  the  oifana 
of  tto  pMieian  order,  and  thdr  aphere  of  actioo  was 
Che  OOmitia  tributa.  With  tl.e  pntrtci:uis  and  their 
OOmitia  they  had  nothing  to  do.  '1  lie  irituiiu  .s  them- 
advea,  however,  were  not  judges,  and  could  indict 
00  poatabtueota,*  but  could  ool.'  propose  the  unpo- 
aiHra  of  a  fine  to  the  eominonah>  (mmUam  tm^e). 
The  tribimes  were  thus,  in  their  origin,  only  a  pro- 
l'?cting  mayi.stracy  of  the  pJebs  ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  tlicir  power  increa-sed  to  such  a  degree  that 
il  surpassed  that  of  all  other  nuigistratei*,  and  the 
irlNiBes  then,  as  Niebuhr*  justly  remarks,  became 
«  mafistraey  for  the  whole  Roman  people,  in  oppo- 
ritlon  to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
general,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  government.  During  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  licpubtic  they  became  tme  tyrants, 
ind  Niebuhr  jnatly  eompwcs  Ihete  eollqp^  such  an 
It  was  hi  hiter  times,  to  the  National  Convention  of 
fVaiire  during  the  first  revolution.  But,  notwith 
landing  the  great  and  numerous  abuses  which 
were  made  of  the  tribunitian  power  by  individuals, 
the  greatest  bistoriana  and  statesmen  confess  that 
the  greatneaa  ef  Rome  and  its  hing  dmfation  are  in  a 
great  meaaore  astritotaMe  lo  tto  iaatJtutioa  of  this 
office. 

Aa  regards  the  nuintx  r  of  ihc  tribunes  of  the 
people,  aU  the  aociem  writera  agree  (see  the  passa- 
ges in  Nidmhr')  ttot  at  firrt  they  were  only  two, 

though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the  names  of  the 
first  tribunes.  Soon  afterward,  however,  tlie  num- 
l>er  of  tribunes  was  increast  J  to  five,  one  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  live  classes.*  Wheo  this 
increase  took  place  is  qoite  aaeertaio.  According 
io  Diooysios,*  three  new  tribunes  were  added  imme- 
diate after  the  appointment  of  the  first  two.  Ci- 
cero'* states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribunes  their  ouinber  was  increased  to  ten ; 
aooordiog  to  Liyy,"  the  first  two  tribooes,  iroroe- 
dialeliy  after  their  appointment,  elected  themselves 
Chrae  new  oolleagaes ;  according  to  Piso.'*  there 
were  only  two  trihiinc;  down  lo  the  time  ul  the 
Fubiiliaa  laws.   It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
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aacertarn  what  was  really  the  case:  thus  maet 
only  I*  certain,  that  tto  numbf.r  was  BOt  inePBaaed 
to  ten  tin  the  year  487  B.C ,  and  that  then  twc 

were  taken  from  each  of  tlie  five  rhissea  '  This 
numtKT  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

Tto  time  when  the  trib:::.e8  %ete  elected  was 
aeeordfaig  to  Dionysius,*  always  on  the  lOth  «r  D» 
cember,  ahhough  it  is  evident  from  Cicero'  that  ii 
his  time,  at  least,  the  election  took  place  a.  d  xvi 
Kal  .Sextil  (17ih  of  July)  It  is  almost  superfluou* 
to  state  that  none  but  plebeians  were  eligible  to  the 
office  of  tribune ;  hence,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  patricians  wished  to  obtain  the  office, 
they  were  obliged  first  to  renounce  their  own  order 
and  to  iM'come  plebeians  {vii.  Pi.TRicii,  p  74.Ti  , 
hence,  also,  under  the  Empire,  it  was  thought  that 
the  princeps  should  not  be  tribune  because  be  was 
a  paArician.*  But  tto  influence  which  belonged  to 
this  office  waa  too  great  for  the  emperors  not  to 
covet  II.  Hence  .\uc:ustus  was  made  tribune  for 
life.*  During  the  Ri'publjc,  however,  the  old  regu- 
lali'Mis  remained  in  f<trce  even  after  the  tribuner 
had  ceaaed  to  to  tto  protectora  of  the  pteto  alone. 
Tto  only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected 
to  the  tribunesliip  is  nicntioned  by  Livy,*  and  tllls 
was  probably  the  consequence  o!  an  attempt  lo  di- 
vide the  tribuneship  Ijelween  the  two  orders  Al- 
though nothiqg  appears  to  to  more  natural  than 
that  tto  trltonea  noidd  erighiany  have  been  eleet- 
ed  by  that  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  whidi  thcw 
represented,  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in  eonsid* 
erable  obscurity.  Cicero'  states  tlial  they  were 
elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  is 
implied  in  the  scoounts  of  Dionyshis*  snd  LiTy,*ar* 
cording  to  whom  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  till  the  lex  Publilia  (472  B.C.";. 
Niebuhr  thinks"  that,  down  to  tiie  Pulddiaii  law, 
they  were  elected  by  the  centuries,  the  classes  of 
which  they  represented  in  their  number,  and  that 
the  curies,  as  Dionysins  himself  meotiona  in  aii> 
other  place,"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election 
except  to  sanction  it.  The  elertinn  in  tlie  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  however,  docs  not  remcive  the  dif- 
liculties,  wtonce  Gotiii'.g'*  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tribiines,  before  the  expiration  of  ttoir  office, 
appointed  their  soeoeasora,  after  a  previooa  considt* 
ation  with  ibc  piennans,  The  necessity  of  the 
saiictuiii  iiy  the  curies  cannot  Ik'  doubted,  but  it  ap 
pears  to  have  ceased  even  .some  time  l>efore  the 
Publilian  law.'*  AO»r  this  time  it  is  never  heard  o^ 
again,  and  tto  deellon  of  Ae  trftanea  waa  left  ea- 
tirely  to  the  comitia  tributa,  which  were  OOavdwd 
and  held  lor  tins  pur;Mibe  by  the  <dd  tribunes  preTl- 
OUS  to  the  expir.itiuii  ul  tln  tr  olliee        One  of  the 

old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  at  the 
election.**  As  the  meeting  cooM  not  be  prolonged 
after  sunset,  and  tto  business  was  to  be  completed 
in  one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  was 
obliged  to  break  up  before  the  election  was  cumplc- 
ted,  and  then  those  who  were  elected  filled  up  the 
legitimate  numter  of  the  college  by  co-<>ptatio.** 
But,  in  Older  to  preVInt  thia  irregularity,  tto  trib- 
une L.  Trehonins,  in  448  B.C.,  got  sn  ordinance 
pa.s.sed,  according  to  which  the  college  of  the  Irib. 
unes  should  never  be  completed  by  co  optatio,  but 
the  elections  should  be  continued  on  the  second  day* 
if  thqr  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  tto  nuoi* 
ber  ten  was  made  up.**  The  place  where  tto  eieo' 

1.  (Lit.,  lit..  10.— Di<)n>-»  .  i..  30.)— 9.  3.  (atl  Alt,!, 

I  .)— I.  (Diun  Cw»  ,  liii.,  17,  32  )-5.  (Suet..  Ocuv  ,  27  — Tacit, 
Aiioal.  1  ,  t.on.(»rf  al»oTili  ,9,  S3;  V<ip.,  12.  Tit,6.)— S 
(III  ,  45.)— 7.  (Frm«m.  Cornel.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 9,  (u.,  56.)— 1(» 
(Lit.,  11.,  as.— DiooT*.,  41.)— II.  (i.,  p.  418  )— IS.  90  »— 
II.  (p.  98».>— 14.  (NicbuJir,  li.,  p.  190.)— 1&.  (Li*..  li.,  M.  Ac- 
Dionyt..  is.,  43. 4».)-l«.  (Uv.iiL.  S4.-Ap|Smm  0«  Bell.  Ci«. 
i»  14.)-I7.  (Lit..  I.  e.)-n.  (Uv..  lit.,  S4,  S77^  W.-Oam^ 
KiclMdir,  ii,  n.  Stt.) 
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turn  ot  die  tribanes  was  held  was  originally  and 

lawfully  the  Fonnn,  afterward,  also,  ilu»  Campus 
Martins,  and  sometimeti  the  area  ol  ihe  Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  trtbunitian  power.  Although  its  original  char- 
acter was  merely  auxillutn  or  fio^Otia  against  pa- 
trician magistrates,  tlie  plebeians  appear  early  to 
have  regarded  llieir  tnbuneii  also  aa  mediators  or 
ttbitniton  in  matters  among  themselves.  This 
itafement  of  Lydus^  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wal- 
ter.* The  whole  power  possessed  hv  the  college  of 
trihuiie.s  was  i!ebii;naled  by  the  name  tnbumeta  po- 
tutoM,  and  extended  at  no  time  farther  than  one 
mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city ;  at  a  greater  dia- 
taocc  than  this  they  came  under  the  imperium  of 
Ihe  magistrates,  like  every  other  citizen.*  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  one  siu)uid  have  accese  to  them,  and  at  any 
time:  heiu-e  the  doors  of  tlwir  houses  were  open 
day  and  injrlii  fur  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  woro  empowered  to  afford 
against  any  one,  even  atMinst  the  highest  magis- 
tiates.  For  the  »aine  reason,  a  tribune  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  whole  daj 
except  during,'  the  Feriai  I^tincp.  when  the  whole 
people  were  assembled  on  the  .\lban  Mount  * 

In  the  year  450  liC,  tht;  tribunes,  in  opposition 
to  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  Id  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dift> 
etna  the  same  ;*  fur  until  that  time  the  consuls 
alone  had  the  right  of  laying  plebiscila  Iwfore  the 
senate  for  approbation.  Smne  years  after,  452 
B.C.,  the  tribunet)  aemanded  of  the  consuls  to  re- 
qaeat  the  senate  lo  make  a  aenatns  eonsdkum  for 
the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame  a  new  legis- 
lation, and  during  the  discussiuns  on  this  .subject 
:he  tribunes  themselves  were  present  in  the  sen 
ate.*  The  written  legislation  which  the  tribunes 
then  wished  can  only  nave  rrinted  to  tbefr  own  or- 
der ;  but  as  such  a  le^rislation  would  only  have  wi- 
dened the  breach  between  the  two  orders,  they  af- 
terward gave  way  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  the  new  legislation  was  to  embrace 
both  ordnrs.'  Prom  the  aeeond  deeemTlrate  the 
tribunc^bi]'  w  IS  su.ipended.  but  was  restored  aflcr 
the  legihlaiion  was  completed,  and  now  assumed  a 
different  characicr  from  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  tribes.  {VU.  Tsisoa,  Koham.)  The 
tribanes  now  bad  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
liberations  of  the  senate;*  but  they  did  not  sit 
among  the  senators  themselves,  but  ujxjii  benches 
before  the  openCil  doors  of  the  senate-house.*  The 
inviulability  of  the  tribunes,  which  bad  before  only 
rested  upon  a  contract  between  the  two  estates, 
was  now  sanctioned  and  coiifirnied  by  a  law  of  M 
Horatius.'*  As  the  tribes  now  also  included  the  pa- 
tricians and  their  clients,  the  tribunes  might  natu- 
rally be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any  citixen, 
whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the  patri- 
cian ex-deceravir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes."  About  this  time  the 
tribunes  also  acQuired  the  right  of  taking  the  auspi- 
ces in  the  aaaemblies  of  the  tribes.**  They  also  as- 
sumed again  the  right,  which  they  had  eierctsed 
before  the  time  of  the  decemvirale,  of  bringing  p^itri- 
cians  who  had  violated  the  rights  of  tlie  plebeians 
before  the  comiiia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  clear  from 
several  instances.'*  iieapectiog  the  authority  which 
t  pkbiscitum  proposed  to  the  tribes  by  n  tribune 


1.  (De  Maspnt.,  i.,  38,  44.  — Dumyi.,  Tii..  58.)— 5.  (Gwnch.  dor 
Riiit,  f{i-<  hl».  p.  3.  (Liv..  111.,  20.— Diony*.,  vm.,  hT.)— 4. 
(M-u  rub..  Sst.,  I.,  3.)— 5.  (Du.tivn.,  \.,  31,  32.)— 6.  (Umny*.,  x., 
W,  S2.)— T.  (l.iv  .  Ml,,  31.— Zi.rrir  ,  vn  .  IH  )-8.  (Liv.,  ui.,  OV.— 
W„  IV.,  !.)—«.  (VaJ  Max.,  ii.,  2,  >)  7.)-  10.  (Liv..  ui.,  M,)— 11. 
(Lir^  tii.,  M.— Comp«r«  alM  viii.,  33,  34.— Niebuhr,  li.,  p.  374.) 
—It.  (ZoaKr^  vii.,  19 )—  IS.  (Lit.,  ui.,  M,  dec.   :t.,  44 ;  v.,  11, 
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received  through  the  lex  Vsleria,  see  pLCsiscirvn 

While  the  college  thus  earned  outwaidly  nr» 
strength  every  day,  a  change  took  place-  in  its  >»■ 
ternal  oiganiution,  which  to  some  extent  pan^ 
zed  its  powers.  Before  the  year  394  U  C ,  evei^ 
thing  had  been  decided  in  the  collefe  by  a  majori- 
ty hut  about  this  time,  we  do  not  know  how.  a 
change  was  introduced,  which  made  the  opposilwa 
{intercessw)  of  one  tribune  sufficient  to  fSader  • 
resolution  of  his  colleagues  void.*  This  new  fegn> 
lation  does  not  appear  in  operation  tQI  394  and  Ml 
B  C  ;•  the  old  one  was  still  applied  in  D  C.  t*2l 
and  415.*  From  their  right  of  appearing  in  the 
senate,  and  of  taking  part  in  its  diseussions.  aad 
from  their  being  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
people,  they  gradually  obtainiHi  the  right  of  inter- 
cession against  any  action  whicii  a  maffLslraic 
might  undertake  during  the  tune  of  bis  ofike.  and 
this  even  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.*  Thno 
we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  ctrnvoking 
the  senate,*  preventing  the  propo.sal  of  new  laws 
or  elections  in  the  comitia  and  they  KUm-' 
eigainst  the  official  functions  of  the  censors,*  and 
even  against  n  command  issued  by  the  prwior.* 
In  the  same  manner,  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto 
upon  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,**  and  thus  either 
comjM'l  Uie  wnate  to  submit  the  subject  m  (jut  s:i>>:» 
to  a  fresh  consideration,  or  to  raise  the  »eb.sioa." 
In  order  to  propose  a  measnie  to  the  senate,  they 
might  themselvea  convoke  n  meeting,"  or,  when  it 
had  been  convoked  by  a  eonmil,  they  might  make 
their  proposal  even  in  opposition  to  ilie  consul,  a 
right  which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  ettMV 
hand,  had  itself,  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the 
tribunes.  Thus,  in  431  B.C  .  it  requested  the  tnJ*. 
unes  to  compel  the  consuls  to  appntint  a  diclau  r, 
in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  ttie  stmate,  and 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  ooosuls.  by  threatening 
them  with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  A.  Postomiua 
Tubertus  dicutor.'*  From  this  time  forward  we 
meet  with  several  instances  in  which  the  tribunes 
compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with  the  deciees 
of  the  senate,  ti  mma  taanu  tn  auctonUit  senmnu, 
and  to  execute  its  commands  '*  lu  their  relaiioo 
to  the  senate,  a  changi?  was  inlr<Klmu'(l  by  tiK- 
bigciium  Ati'UHin.  which  ordained  that  a  tribut\p,  by 
virtue  of  his  otHce,  should  be  a  senator.'*  ^Iwa 
this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  nnoeitafai,  hot  wc 
know  that  in  170  B.C.  it  was  not  yet  in  operaiioa" 
It  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  was 
tribune  m  B.C.  132."  But  as  the  qua-slur^ihip.  at 
least  in  Utter  times,  was  the  office  which  persona 
held  previously  to  the  tribnneship^  and  ns  the  qnats* 
torship  its<  lf  conferred  \x\ion  a  person  the  ripht  of 
a  senator,  the  law  of  Atinius  wa.s  in  mo^t  cases  su 
pcrfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  maj 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  eoa- 

tined  to  stopping  a  magistrate  in  his  prtvn'cding?. 
but  they  might  t^ven  command  their  viauires  ^rti. 
V'utob)  to  seiie  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  imprison 
him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeian  ilock.'* 
It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and  Varro**  that  the  til^ 
lines,  when  they  brought  an  accusation  .ngainl 
any  one  before  the  pe<jple,  had  the  right  of  frtkmf 

I.  (Ltir.,  U.,  43,  44.  — Dioays..  ».,  1,  t,  41.— Id.,  m  ,  U  )-• 
(ZodWtf.,  ni.,  15.)-3  (Liv.,  ».,  S&,  M  )  —  4.  (Lav..  4S. 
Coapwe  Ntcbahr,  ii.,  p.  43^.)— 3.  (Appian,  IK>  Beil.  Cit.. 

—  ».  (Polyb.,  t;.,  16.)- 7.  (Liv.,  ti  ,  35  — M  ,  nt  ,  17  -JJ  .  r 
0.— IJ..  ixvii.,6.)-S.  (DionCaM.,  iixviii  ,  9.    Ltv-.i!)!'..  Ift  - 
9.  (Liv.,  xnvui-.fiO.— CeU.,Tii.,  !«.)— 10.  (Puljb  .  v,  .  16  -I>,a« 
Cn.«  ,  xli  ,  J  j-ll.  (C*a  ,  De  Bell.  Cir.,  i  .2.— Api  \n  l>t  BtU. 
Civ,,  1.290  — 12.  (fiplliui,  xiv.,  7  >— 13.  (Liv  ,  :t., «. )— jt.  ;LiT 
v.,«,— Id  ,  xxviii.,  45.1  —  15.  ((ipllm*,  iiv.,  8  — Zoomr..  vii.,  14.>— 
16.  (Liv..  xU.,  15.)— 17.  (Liv.,  Kpit.,  59  -Pbi .,  II  N  .  «»..  4ftJ 

—  18.  (Lit.,  ii.,5«.— Id.,  i*.,  W.— Id.,  ».,  »  — IJ.,  ix,  M.— Eprt 
48,  U,  M.— Cic,  D«  l^n-,  •>■•«  9'— U.,  in  Vatio.,  9.— Ttw 
sn"  i.,  SO.)— IS.  (apw  0*U ,  siih«  11) 
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nu.  but  not  the  right  of  torain) ;  tliat  is,  they  might 
oommand  a  person  to  bo  (Imaged  by  their  viatures 
bclbre  tbe  oomitaa*  bul  not  to  wunniOD  him.  An 
■tten^t  to  aeeavnt  fbr  this  aingolarity  is  made  by 
Gellins.*  They  miirht,  a.s  in  earhrr  times,  propose 
a  fine  to  be  inliictcd  u[fon  the  [xtmiii  accused  before 
the  rninilia.  hut  in  Muue  c.isrs  they  dropf)ed  this 
proposal,  and  treated  tbe  case  as  a  capital  one.* 
llio  college  of  trnranea  had  also  tbe  power  of  ina< 
Ung  edicts,  as  that  mentioned  by  Cicero  '  In  ca- 
ses tn  which  one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues,  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  the  measure  « as  dropped  ;  but  this  useltil 
eheck  was  removed  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius 
Oraccbua,  in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  pro- 
posing to  the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  per- 
sisting on  lijs  veto  should  be  dc;irivi  il  of  his  office. * 

From  the  luae  of  the  Horleiisuin  law,  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  eaual 
%  whence  Venehis*  even  speaks  of  the  imperram 
of  tribufK's  They  had  acquired  the  richt  of  pro- 
posing to  the  coiiiiti.1  tribiita,  or  the  senate,  meas- 
ures on  nearly  all  the  important  atfairs  of  the  state, 
and  it  would  be  endless  tu  entuneraie  the  cases  in 
which  their  power  was  manifeated.  Their  propo- 
sals wero  indeed  usually  made  ex  auctoritate  sena- 
tus.  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  approved  by 
it  ;*  hut  cases  m  which  the  people  themselves  bad  a 
diiect  mterest,  such  as  a  general  legal  rejgulation,' 
Um  granting  of  the  ftsocbise,*  the  alteration  of  the 
attributes  of  a  magistntte,*  and  others,  might  be 
brought  before  the  peopU-,  without  their  havin;; 
previously  been  eoiiiiiiunu  aied  to  the  senate,  thougli 
there  are  also  instances  of  the  contrary."  Subjects 
belonging  to  the  administration  could  not  be  hrought 
before  the  tribes  without  the  tribunes  haTing  pre* 
vhmsly  leoeived  through  the  consuls  the  aoetoritas 
of  the  senate.  This,  however,  was  done  very  fre- 
quently, and  hence  we  have  mention  of  a  number 
of  plebiscila  on  matters  of  administration.  (See 
a  Ust  of  them  in  Walter,  p.  132,  n.  II.)  It  some* 
times  eren  ooenrs  that  the  trihanes  brought  the 
question  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
lore  the  tribes,  and  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
ratify  the  rcsohitinn  ;i.s  expressmg  the  wish  of  the 
whole  people.^'  iiulla,  m  his  reform  of  the  cunsii- 
tatioB  on  the  early  aristoenitic  principles,  lefl  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxiliandi,  but  deprived 
them  of  the  riuht  of  making  legislative  or  other 
pro|M»sa]s,  cither  to  the  senate  or  the  comitia,  with- 
out having  previou.sly  obtained  tbe  sanction  of  the 
senate.  {Vul.  Tribl-x,  Ronan.)  But  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  last,  lur  Pompej  restored  to  them 
their  former  rights.'* 

During  the  latter  jx  riud  of  the  Republie*  When 
the  ollice  of  quaestor  was  m  most  cases  held  hnme- 
diately  before  that  of  tribune,  the  trihunee  were 
Mnerally  elected  irom  among  the  eeoatora,  and 
this  eontinoed  to  be  the  same  onder  the  Empire.** 
Sometimes,  however,  efitiites  also  obtained  the  of- 
Sce,  and  lliereby  became  members  of  the  senate,'* 
Where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
Jie  qasstois.'*  Tribunes  of  tbe  people  oontio- 
\M  to  exist  down  to  the  ilfth  century  of  oar  vra. 
tboiii^h  their  |K)weri  heosme  naturally  much  limit- 
t.d,  e.s;x-cialiy  in  the  reign  of  Nero.'*  They  contin- 
ued, however,  to  have  the  ri;,'lil  of  intercession 


I  ;1.  r  I  —  2.  (Li»..  Till.,  33  —1(1.,  n».,  4.— IJ.,  uri..  J.)  —  I. 
(:■  V«rr..  II.  11. — Cunip«re  G«U.,  ir.,  14. — Lit.,  uxviii.,  M.)— 4. 
(Aptiaa.  De  BeU.  Ci*.,  U IL— PlsL,  Tihu  Onaia.,  11,  II. 
Okl,  Dc  hem..  III..  lO.^Dm  Ctat.,  vani^  §>.)—».  (ii., «.)-«. 
(Li*  ,  ilii.. Sl.>  — 7.  (Liv..  »i-,fl3.— Id., uziv.,  1.)  — 6.  (Liv., 
sxiriii.,  M.)— 0.  (Lit..  «iii..  iU.  Ac.)— 10.  (Lit.,  imt.,  7.— IJ., 
itTti  ,  II.  (Liv.,  1X1..  43.— 111.,  i((iii.,SS.) — 13.  (Zachanv, 
L  Coin,  ^ul.,  ail  Dnl.  <l<  •  Kdin.  Frciat.,  ii.,  p.  13,  &c.,  dntl  p.  Vt, 
*c.)— 13.  ( Appiui,  l>e  Ueli.  Cir^  i.,  100.)— 14.  (SiMt.,  OcUt..  Itt, 
«!.).  19.  {\'JiL  Pftt«n.»  iin  111.)— le  VfwOL,  Asa-,  iiU  « i 
•  I 


against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  Mialf  of  :q 
jured  individuals.' 

TkIBOMI  MIUTVM  com  CONSULABI  rOTBSTATS.-* 

When,  in  446  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Cannleius  brooghl 

forward  the  rogation  that  the  consnlship  should  not 
be  confined  to  either  order,*  the  patricians  evadeu 
the  attempt  by  a  change  in  th'  n  institution  ;  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  coo- 
sulship  were  now  divided  between  two  new  magis- 
trates, vis.,  the  (n^HiM  milttum  cum  eomulari  po- 
Uitale  and  the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  B  C, 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  jniwer.  were 
appointed,  and  to  this  <  flice  the  plebeians  were  to  be 
equally  eligible  with  tl  e  patricians.*  In  the  follow- 
ing period*  however,  the  people  were  to  be  at  liber* 
ty,  on  the  proposal  of  tbe  senate,  to  decide  whether 
I  consuls  were  to  be  elected  according'  to  the  old  cus 
torn,  or  consular  tribunes.  Henceforth  for  matiy 
years,  sometimes  consuls  and  sometimes  consu- 
lar tribunes  were  appointed,  and  the  number  ol 
tbm  hitter  Taried  from  three  to  fbor,  ontil,  m  409 
B.C.,  it  wa.s  iinTcased  to  six,  and  as  the  censors 
were  regarded  a»  th>  ir  colha^fues,  we  have  some- 
times mention  of  i  ii,'hi  tribunes  *  At  last,  howev 
er,  in  S67  B.C.,  tbe  office  of  these  tribunes  was 
abolished  by  the  Lieintan  law,  and  the  consulship 
was  restored.  These  consular  tribunes  were  elect- 
ed in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  undoubtedly 
with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  consuls.  Con- 
cerning the  irregularity  of  tbeir  number,  see  Nie* 
bubr,  ii.,  p.  325,  Scc. ;  pi  880,  Sic. — Compare  GHH^ 
tling,  p.  3M,  dec 

'niiBtfin  MiuTAiM  were  oflBcers  In  the  Rooian 
armies     Their  number  in  a  lepion  wa.s  orifjinaliy 
lour,  or,  according  to  Varro,  three,  and  they  were 
appointed  by  tbe  generals  themselves.    In  the  year 
383  B.C.,  it  waa  decreed  that  henceforth  six  o: 
these  military  tribunes  ahoold  always  be  ai^inted 
in  the  comitia,  probably  the  comitia  of  the  centu- 
ries *    Thc»e  who  were  appointed  i)y  llit!  consuls 
were  distinguished  from  those  elected  by  tlf  |ieo- 
I  pie  (conu/w/i)  by  the  name  of  ilufluli.*   The  uum- 
I  her  of  tribunes  in  each  legion  was  suhsequently  in- 
creased to  six,  and  their  appointment  waa  some- 
times left  altogether  to  the  constils  and  prvtors,* 
tliouL,'h  Mi!>>.rqucntly  we  find  again  that  part  ol 
I  them  were  apuuinted  by  the  people  *   Tbeir  duties 
!  consisted  in  keeping  order  among  the  soldien  in 
the  camp,  in  superintending  tlieir  military  exerci- 
I  ses,  inspecting  outposts  and  sentlnds.  procuring 
provisions,  settling  disputes  among  srddiers.  super- 
intending their  health,  dec.  Compare  .Vkmv,  iiuMAN. 

Tr!B(;nos  Voloptatum  was  an  olTicer  who  does 
not  ooeur  till  aAer  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  public  amnsements, 
especially  of  theatrical  performances.' 

TKIBUS  (tiUEEK)  (*vXov, 'lfv>.T,).  In  the  ear 
liest  times  of  (Jreek  history,  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  mtu  tribes  and  clans  Homer 
speaks  of  soeh  divbions  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
comjMJsilion  ol  every  coniniuniiy.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  Kara  ^iv.a,  Afird 
fff^Tpof,  SO  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbonra.**  A  person  not  included 
in  any  clan  (ui^pftTup)  was  regarded  as  a  vagrant  or 
outlaw."  These  divisions  were  rather  natural  than 
[Htlitical,  defM'iulmg  on  lauidy  connexion,  and  an.sing 
out  uf  those  times  when  each  bead  of  a  lauiUy  ex- 


I.  {Tueiu,  Aae..  sfi..My-iL,  Hwtn  »U  W.-M.  "bn  - 
Plin..  Epist..  i„flr— td.  flt.,  is.,  13.)— S.  thit.,  tv„  I.— Dioarsn 

«!..  M.)— 3.  (Lit  ,  iT.,7.— UioBjn..  ii.,eO.  *«.)  — 4.  (Lit.,  it, 
f  l.— W.,  T.,  I.  — DiuJor.,iT.,  80.— Lit.,  vi.,17.— Diol.  Sic,  it, 
51.— Liv.,  ti.,  30.)  —  5.  (Liv  .  vm  ,  5  —  Comfare  Pulvb  ,  *i.,  19.) 
—  fl.  (Liv.,  1.  c— Frit..  >.  V   Untl.ji..)  -7.  (Liv  .  ilii.,  31.)  -9 

lLiT.,>Uia..  14.— lii.,xliT..3L)-U.  {.Camaktr.,  VarUr.,  «u  ,  (0 

.  10.  in.,  ii..  m>-ii.  iL..  is.,  M.) 
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•rawed  a  patiiarebal  sway  over  ito  ineiubers.  Tbe  i 
bond  was  cemented  by  leligioas  oomnmrfeii,  aaeri- 1 

fices,  and  festivals,  which  all  the  family  orolansmen 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided, 
llie  ag^egate  of  such  communities  formed  a  politi- 
eal  aocieiy.*  la  tbe  agea  suoceediog,  tbe  beroio 
tribes  and  elans  eontinned  to  exiat,  thongh,  in  the 
progrrsoof  civilization,  they  became  more  extended, 
and  assumed  a  temtunai  ur  political  rather  than  a 
fraternal  character.  The  tribes  were  not,  in  gen- 
•nl,  distinctions  between  noblea  and  coouikmib,  nn* 
has  the  people  were  of  dlfllffent  raoea,  or  nnleaa 
there  had  been  an  accession  of  foreigners,  who 
were  not  hiended  with  the  original  inhabitants.  It 
ia  tnie  that,  in  tbe  eonoMNi  oonne  of  things,  noblea 
or  privileged  claiMS  sprang  up  in  farioos  oountries, 
by  reason  either  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  or 
desri  lit  from  the  ancient  kings;  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  all  the  land  was  possessed  by  them,  as  by 
the  Gamori  of  Syracuse  ;*  sometimes  their  property 
waa  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law  ;*  and  the 
Baeebiadie  are  an  instance  of  a  noble  family  who 
intermarried  only  among  themselves.*  Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  there  waa  no  decided  sep- 
■nikm  of  tribe,  mneh  leas  of  eaaia,  between  wMem 
and  commons  of  the  aame  raoe.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sneerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  wa.s  in  tMi'y  tunes  united  to  that 
of  the  king  ;*  afterward  the  ^cicsihood  of  particular 
deities  beesrae  hereditary  in  certain  families,  owing 
either  to  a  supfwsed  transmission  of  prophetic  pow- 
er, as  in  the  ca-se  of  the  Eumolpidae,  Brancliida*. 
lamidae,  or  to  accidental  circumstances,  as  m  the 
case  of  Telines  uf  Gela  ;*  but  the  priests  were  not 
aoparaled,  aa  an  order,  from  tbe  rest  of  the  people.* 
The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class-like  na- 
ture between  people  livjng  under  the  same  govern- 
tncnt,  arose  in  those  countries  that  were  conquered 
by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Tbesaaliaos,  Beotians, 
and  Diriana,  in  the  eentmy  sahseqoent  to  the  he- 
roic age.  Tlie  revolutions  which  they  effected, 
though  varying  in  dilferent  places  according  to  cir- 
jumatances,  had  in  many  respects  a  uniform  char- 
acter. The  conquering  body  took  possession  of  tbe 
country,  and  became  ita  lords ;  tbe  original  inhabi- 
tants,  r'duced  to  subjection,  and  sometimes  to 
coinpli  tc  vassalage  or  servitude,  remained  a  distinct 
peoplt'  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors.  The  former 
built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some  citadel  that 
bad  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes,  where  they 
resided,  retaining  their  military  discipline  and  mar- 
tial habits ;  while  a  rural  population,  consisting 
principally  of  tbe  former  natives,  but  partly,  also, of 
the  leaa  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and  partly  of  fresh 
emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by  them  to  settle, 
dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  received  the 
name  ol  lUpioiKoi.  The  condition  of  the  Laccdie- 
monian  ntptMum  te  spoken  of  under  Pcaioccoi.  A 
aimilar  class  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  so  oolo- 
nfated,  as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  Crete.  &c.*  Bat 
their  coniliiion  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
wlber  cireumstancea  and  events  prior  or  anbeequent 
M  that  time.  In  many  places  tbe  new-comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
remis,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
jjjace  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  waa  the  case  in  Elis.  Messenia,  Phliua»  IVa- 
*  So  the  Cretans,  who  invaded  MiletOBt  mifl- 


I.  (AriKwi  ,  Pi.l  ,  i  ,  1.  ♦  7.1-a.  (llcnxl.,  145.)— 3.  (Arii- 
Ir.C,  I'ol.,  II.,  4,  4  4.)  —4.  (Utrod.,  W.)  — 5.  (An»lot.,  Pol., 
iii..  9.  <>  ?.)-«.  <Hmd.,  vU.,  lU.)— 7.  (Wachamulh.  HeU.  Alt., 
i.,  1, 76, 149.— Schliffluui,  Ant.  Jnr.  Pub.  Cr.,  p.  T9.)— 8.  (He- 
nLt  viii..  7S.-Thitcrd.,  ii.,  9S.— Xen..  HeU.,  in.,  S,  4  tt,  M.— 
haM».,iii.,8,  «3.— Id.,  Tiii..S7,4  1.— Aiittot.,  Piil.,ii.,4kt 
M.  Ah,  v.,  S,  «  8.)-«.  (PMtu..  iii..  la. «  I :  If  •  t..  4,  | 
I  — Tliirtr«n's  Hilt.  uTOimm.  tcI.  i.,  p.  SM.' 
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igled  with  the  ancient  Cahans,  aid  the  loaiaM 
I  with  the  CreMM  end  Gnriane  of  Cdopbon.*  In 

Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time, 
amalgamated  with  the  lower.*  In  other  places  the 
■ntpiMKoi  were  more  degraded.  Thus  in  Sicyun  tbef 
were  compelled  to  wear  eU4.;«kina,  and  ciUed  m> 
mvwo^poi  f  in  Epidamrvk  they  were  atyM  mh^ 
?ro<Jfr,  dus(y-foLitr(l,  a  nanie  which  denoted  then 
agricultural  occupation,  but  was  meant  as  a  mark 
of  contempt.*  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort  of 
middle  order  between  Uie  ruling  people  and  the  serf 
er  ehive.  TIma  in  Argoa  there  wne  a  dnaa  of  per* 
sons  called  Gymnesii  or  GymneUs,  corresponding  tc 
the  Helots.  {Vtd.  QyiiNEsioi )  So  in  Thessaly.u 
the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  l^ea- 
salian  invadera,  there  dwelt  a  jpopalatioa  of  andeoi 
iColians.  who  were  not  sens,  like  the  Penesut 
{rid.  Penestai),  but  only  tributary  subjecla,  who 
retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citiaem.*  So  also  in  Crete  there 
were  tbe  Dorian  freemen,  the  ircptourot.  or  oM  in- 
habitants, similar  to  the  Lacedtemonians,  and  the 
slaves  (nil.  Cn^Hi,  p.  316).  We  may  observe  that 
the  term  Trr^totxiu  is  sometimes  used  in  ratiier  a 
sense  ;  as  when  XeMfAeiD  gives  that 
name  to  the  Thespisns,  who  were  not  tbe  subjects 
of  the  Thebans,  as  the  Achsans  were  of  the  Spar- 
tans.* In  some  of  the  maritime  states  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  classes  waa  somewhat  different, 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  tbe  town,  aa 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artisans;  alTuvBtam 
where  they  were  fishermen.' 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  distinct  tVom 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  tbe  Dorian  raoe  there  weie 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  fomnl  lo 
all  the  countries  which  they  eolonizfd.  Hetioe 
they  are  called  by  Homer  Aupiitf  TpixuiKtf*  These 
tribes  were  tbe  TMxit,  lUft^Xoif  and  AtyMMra. 
or  ^vftSvtf.  The  first  derived  their  name  from  Hyl 
Ills,  son  of  Herniles.  the  last  two  from  Parnphyluf 
and  Dymas,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  L3i>t 
expedition  when  the  Dorians  took  possession  of  thf 
Peloponnesus.  The  Hyllean  tribe  waa  perbapa  the 
one  of  hifheat  dignity ;  but  at  Sparta  there  doea  nsl 
appear  to  have  been  much  distinction,  for  all  lh^ 
freemen  there  were,  by  the  constitution  of  Lycut- 
gus,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes 
others  were  added  in  different  places,  either  »1iea 
the  Dorians  were  johied  by  other  foreign  allies,  or 
when  some  of  the  old  inhaltitants  were  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus 
the  Cadmean  .Cgeids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  a  great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (aa  be  a^ya) 
from  ^geus,  grandson  of  Theras,*  thoogh  othera 
have  thought  they  were  incorporated  with  the  three 
Doric  tribes.'*  At  Argos,  .Egina,  and  Epidaums, 
there  was  an  Hyrnethian  tribe  besides  the  three 
Doric."  In  Sicyon,  Cliathenea,  having  changed  the 
namea  of  the  Dorie  tribes  to  degrade  and  insah 
their  members,  and  given  to  a  fourth  tnhe.  to  v»hteh 
he  himself  belonged,  tbe  name  of  Arclietai,  sixty 
years  after  his  death  the  Doric  names  were  r^ 
stored,  and  a  fourth  tribe  added,  called  Aiyi«U«r« 
from  ^gialeus,  son  of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastna** 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Cnnntli."  tour  m  Te» 
gea.'*  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  were 
afterward  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Area' 
diana,**  from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  ge» 

I.  (FkWMI..  vii  .  S,  «  3  i  3,  4  1  iTtiirlwall.  i  .  43l'  -I 

(AtbelHMM,  vi.,  S71.)  — 4.  (Muller,  Llonaoa,  m.,  4,  «  S.)  — 5 
(Thirlwall,  i.,  4S8  — ScbOmMm.  ld.,40l.>-«.  <n«U..*..4.«4a: 
—7.  (WMsiMmath.  I.,  i.,  IS*. -  SdiSauMa.  U.,  80,  l«7.).>S 
{CM.,staE.,in.)-9.  (Harod..  i*..  I4tt.i->ia.  Oki^Xi..  W 
m,M4.)— 11.  (MflUw,  iEgiD..  HO.)— lt.(lfin«.,v„«&|-n 
(SaidM.i.v.lMm/«^)  — 14   Pwma., t  ej^W 
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graphical  divisions.'  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
of  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  Uie  HyUeans 
m  Cyfionia,*  the  Dymanes  fai  HaHeamaaaoa,  which 

probably  arose  trum  colonir-a  hnving  been  founded 
by  the  members  of  one  tribe  only.' 

01  all  the  Dorian  people,  the  Spartans  kept  them- 
selves the  longest  unmixed  with  Ibraifn  btood.  So 
jealous  were  they  to  tnatntafn  their  exelosire  privi- 
leges, that  ihfv  had  only  admitted  two  men  into 
tbeir  body  bcloie  the  time  of  Herodotus.*  After- 
ward their  numl>ers  were  occasionally  recruited  by 
the  adniasioo  of  Laconians,  Helots,  and  lbfei|n«i»; 
hot  this  was  done  Tery  sparingly,  until  the  tone  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  created  large  numbers  of 
citizens.  But  we  cannot  farther  pursue  this  sub- 
ject.* 

The  subdivision  of  tribes  into  ^parpiai  or  iturpoL, 
ycvij,  Tpimec,  .  •ipi^'ars  to  have  prevailea  in 
various  places.*  At  Sparta  each  tribe  contained 
ten  uCai,  a  word,  like  Ku/tai,  denoting  a  local  divis- 
ion or  district ;  each  obs  contained  ten  rptaxadef, 
communitieji  containing  thirty  families.  But  very 
little  appears  to  be  known  nf  these  divisions,  how 
far  they  were  local,  or  hmv  fur  genealoju'lcal.  Alter 
the  time  of  Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was 
changed ;  new  ones  were  created  oonespooding  to 
the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  luTe 
been  five  in  number.* 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleonlcs  or  Geleontes, 
Hoplctca,  Argadenses,  iEgicorenses,  who  are  spo- 
ken of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found  also 
in  Cyzicum.  In  Samoa  a  ^vXij  Aiaxpif^iv  i»  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,'  which  was  pruhably  a  Carian 
race  that  mingled  with  the  luiii  iii!^  In  Ephesns 
five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  diflerent  races.  With 
vespect  to  these,  the  reader  ia  refened  to  Waeh- 
aoiuth,  II.,  i.,  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  oi  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign,  of 

crops,  and  were  called  Ceeropi$  (Kacpowif),  Au- 
toeklkoH  {Ai7ax6up\  Adm  (*Aimits),  and  Psrsfui 
{X\aoa7.'ia)  In  the  reign  of  a  siihsrqtient  kini,',  Cra- 
naus,  these  names  were  changed  to  Vmnais  (Kpa- 
vatf),  Atlhi*  ('Arft'f),  Mcsogaa  {Vitaoyaia),  and 
Dimcri*  {£uaK(ut:)*  Afterwanl  we  find  a  new  set 
of  names:  i)fa>-(A(uf),  Afkenai*  ('AftTva^f),  Posidth 
nias  {UoG(i^uiuir),  and  Hrphitxlias  {'lldaianac). 
evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who  were  wor- 
ship|)ed  in  the  country.'  Some  of  those  secondly 
mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
geographi<m]  dlTiskms;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  not  independent  communities,  they  were  at 
least  connected  by  a  ver)'  weak  bond  of  union. 
But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by  four  others, 
which  were  probably  founded  aoon  after  the  Ionic 
settlement  In  Atttea,  and  seem  (as  before  obeenred) 
to  have  been  ndnpted  by  other  Ionic  colonies  out  of 
Greece.  The  namea  Geleontes  (TrX/ovrfr),  Hop- 
UU*  fOirA^rff),  Argadcs  {'Apyudett),  Mgieorea  (Al- 

yuMV**^),  are  aaid  by  Herodotus"  to  have  been 
oeriTed  (htm  the  sons  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthos."  Upon 

Ihi-s.  hnwpvpr.  many  doubts  have  been  thrown  by  ' 
modern  wr.ter.s,  who  have  suggested  various  theo- 
ries of  their  own,  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  which 
reference  mil  be  found  in  the  books  cited  below.  It 
is  impossible,  within  onr  Ihnits,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion at  any  length  The  etymology  of  the  last 
dnree  names  would  seem  to  stiggesl  that  the  tribes 
were  so  called  from  the  occupations  which  their 
•w^Mctivc  members  followed  {  the  Hopletes  being 
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the  armed  men  or  warriors ;  thr  Sfgades,  labiiiir 
ers  or  husbandmen ;  the  i£giooiea,  goatherda  or 
ahepherda.  It  is  diflleoh,  however,  to  dtsoover  is 

the  first  name  any  such  meaning,  unless  ItXiovrtQ, 
and  not  Ve'Uovrtf,  be  the  true  reading,  in  which 
case  it  has  been  supposed  that  tbis  tribe  might  be  a 
sacerdotal  order,  from  TtXtiv,  used  in  its  leligkNis 
sense;  or  a  [)easaiitry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  from  ri  />.f  ii\  m  the  .sense  to  pay.  .\)^ainsl 
the  former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be 
found  in  later  times  nf  Attk  hislMy :  and  against 
the  latter,  that  the  Argades  and  the  Teleontes 
would  denote  s  similar  class  of  people,  nnlcs-,  we 
resort  to  another  interpretation  of  the  word  Arga* 
dee.  viz.,  artuanB^  who  woold  hardly  constitute  a 
distinct  tttbn  in  so  early  a  period  of  society.  It 
may  be  ohaerved,  however,  that  Argades  and  .^i- 
cores  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  \i>v,\\  distribution 
of  inhabitants,  the  former  being  the  itilers  of  thfi 
ground,  dwelling  in  the  pilaiaa,  the  latter  mountain 
eers ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  not  only  with  th«> 
known  character  of  the  country  of  Attica,  but  als«» 
with  the  (livi.sion  above  mentioned  as  iiaving  e.xist- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  viz.,  MesogKa  and  Dui- 
cris.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  caae 
than  in  the  other  in  supposing  that  some  of  the 
tribes  were  denominated  from  their  localities  or  oc- 
cupations, while  others  owed  their  names  to  other 
circumstances.  Argades  and  vEgicores  might  be 
the  old  inhabitants,  according  to  their  previous  di« 
vision,  while  the  other  tribes  might  be  the  Ionic 
settlers,  Hopletes,  the  most  wariike  portion  of  them, 
Geleontes,  the  gn-at  iwidy,  so  called  from  a  sdii  of 
Ion ;  or  the  last  might,  as  Schdmann  thinks,  be 
the  ancient  nobility,  as  distinguished  fran  the  Ionia 
settlers.  Whatever  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  these  trilies.  one  thing  is  more  certain,  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  hi.stonans  agree 
in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the  Attic 
eommonwealtb,  the  various  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  eoQtinoed  to  be  diaoniled  and  aplit  iitfo 
factions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  tho^ relations 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  b^  introducing  a  grada- 
tion of  ranks  in  eaoh ;  dividing  the  people  into 
TrarptAat.  Ffu^'ipoj.  and  ^rjuioipynt,  of  whom  the 
first  were  nobles,  the  second  airnculturisls  or  yeo- 
men, the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  national 
mity,  he  enlarged  the  dty  of  Athens,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seal  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  resid* 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga 
tive  in  their  favour.  The  tribes  of  PhUe  were  di« 
vided,  either  in  the  age  of  Theeeus  or  soon  after, 
each  into  three  (^parpiai  (a  term  equivalent  to  fra- 
ternities, and  analogous  in  its  political  relation  to  the 
Roman  cuna),  and  each  6pa7pia  into  thirty  ylvti 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  genies),  the  members  of 
a  yivoc  being  called  yrvvijroi  or  SfioyahjuTtc.  Eaeb 
7^pof  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  name  of  a 
patronymic  form,  which  was  derived  from  some 
hero  or  mythic  ancestor.  We  learn  from  Pollux* 
that  these  divisions,  though  the  namea  aeem  tv 
import  family  connexion,  were  In  Ihet  artificial, 
which  shows  that  some  advaaoe  had  now  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  doser  political 
union.  The  members  of  the  fparpiai  and  yivii  had 
their  respective  religiona  ritea  and  feativala,  which 
were  preserved  long  after  these  oommnnitiea  bad 
lost  their  political  importance,  and  perhaps  praveit» 
ed  them  from  being  altogether  dissolved.* 

The  rdatien  hetween  the  fbor  looie  tribes  and 
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me  thrre  dann  into  which  Tnueus  divided  Um 
nation,  is  a  drflSeuIt  and  perplexing  qaeatioii.  It 

wuuld  app»*ar,  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  each  uf  the  fuur  tiit>es  was  divi- 
ded into  Eupatridae,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi ;  which 
is  oonfirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four  ij^vhtiiQotXuc, 
who  were  the  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  were,  all 
taken  from  the  Eupatriihp,  !)iit,  at  the  same  time, 
one  from  each  tribe.  (Kit/.  ruvLOBAsiLKis.)  This, 
M  lUrimll*  has  rennKrited,  can  only  be  conceiTed 
pbaaiUe  yx  the  supposition  that  the  disUnetions 
which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nouiiiial ;  but  .Maiden,*  who  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  castes  deriving 
their  name  from  their  employment,  supposes  that 
the  tribes  or  phylee  consisted  of  the  £upatrid» 
alone,  and  that  the  latter  were  divided  into  four 
phyla?,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  iiUo  three.  'Hie 
Oeomori  and  Demiurgi  had  therefore,  according  to 
bis  supposition,  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  tribes.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  remove  many  difficulties, 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  his- 
tory and  political  analogifs  in  dther  states,  but 
seems  hardly  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  receiving  it. 

After  the  atje  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  liniiti  d  and  afterward  abolished,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  fell  intu  the  hands  of  the  Eupa- 
irtda  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  othces,  and  had, 
besides,  the  management  of  religioas  aflSiiiB,  and  the 
interprt'tation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became  agitated 
by  ((juds,  and  we  lind  the  people,  shortly  before  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three  parties, 
llediaioi,  or  lowlauders,  Auurptoi,  or  highlauders,  and 
IlapoAoi,  or  people  of  the  seaeoast.  The  first  two 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of  tribes,  Mesogaia 
nd  Diacris ;  and  the  three  parties  ap|)ear  in  some 
neasure  to  represent  the  classes  established  by 
fhescus :  the  first  being  the  nobles,  whose  property 
lay  in  the  champaign  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
Coiintiy  ;  tiie  second,  the  smaller  landowners  and 
shepherds  ;  the  third,  the  trading  and  mining  class, 
who  bad  by  this  time  risen  in  wealth  and  impor- 
lanre.  To  appease  their  discords,  Soion  was  ap- 
plidd  to,  and  thereopon  flramed  his  celebrated  con- 
stitution and  code  of  laws  Here  we  have  only  to 
cotice  that  he  retained  the  four  tribes  as  he  found 
them,  but  abolished  the  existing  distinctions  of  rani, 
or,  at  all  events,  greatly  diminished  their  impor- 
tance, by  introdaeing  his  property  qualification,  or 
division  of  the  people  into  WrvrcKoo loiiiAt^voi,  'It- 
mtf,  Zevyirai,  and  O^/rrf.  Ttic  enaclmenls  of  Solon 
eontinued  to  be  the  /a at  Athens,  though  in  a  great 
neamie  sasponded  by  the  tyranny,  until  the  demo- 
eratie  reihrm  eflteted  by  Clisthenes.  He  abdished 

tll9  Cild  tribes,  and  cn  au-d  ten  new  ones,  according 
to  a  geographical  division  of  Attica,  and  named  aller 
ten  of  the  ancient  heroes :  Ercckiheis,  JEgcist  i'andi- 
ORW,  Ltmti*,  AcamaiUia,  (Eneu,  Ceeropis,  Hippo- 
thoontis,  JEantia,  Antioehit.  These  tribes  were  di- 
vidril  each  into  ten  (5/;;«ot,  the  number  of  which  was 
alterward  increased  by  subdivision;  but  the  ar- 
langement  was  so  made,  that  several  d^m  not  con- 
tiguous or  near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make 
op  a  tribe.  {Vtd.  Dkmcs.)  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangt'iiicnl  was,  that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associ- 
ations, a  perfect  and  lasting  revolution  might  be  cf- 
ftcted  in  the  habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  people.  lie  allowed  the  an- 
cient i^Tp'tai  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of 
all  political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citixenship  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  demus, 
but  not  in  a  phratria  or  genos ;  whence  Arislophaaes* 
lays,  as  a  taunting  mode  of  designating  new  eiti- 
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sens,  ttuu  they  have  no  phralora,  c<  oiJtjr 
ones  (quoted  by  Niebuhr*).  The  funetkias  which 

had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  we-n  u<>* 
mostly  transferred  to  the  dtjuoi.  Among  olhurs,  wt 
may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  vavupapiai  ins 
which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  asele«, 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  different  system. 
The  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. They  continued  to  be  in  force  (withaoms 
few  interruptions)  until  the  down&ll  of  Athenias 
independence.  Ilie  ten  tribes  were  bleiMlod  with 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  fiAy  were  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  The  aUotment  of  iutaarai  was  aoconting  to 
tribes ;  and  the  same  qrstem  of  election  may  be 
observed  in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  suie, 
judicial  and  magisterial,  civil  and  nulitary.  a.~  ttut 
of  the  iiairqTcu,  Xoyiarai,  TzcjA^rai,  TOfuai,  rf  i^osw 
o(,  ^vXapxot,  orpaTtiYoi,  6lc.  In  B.C.  307,  Desi^ 
trius  P«^orcetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to 
twelve  by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely,  .i«n  >  y>n 
CM  and  Dcmelnat,  which  afterward  received  the 
names  of  PtoUmai*  and  Attalia ;  and  a  thirteenth 
was  subsequently  added  hy  Hadrian,  bearing  hii 
own  name.* 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  .•subject,  .->incc  it  is  treated  t)f  uivhi 
several  other  articles,  which  should  bo  read  in  con- 
nexion with  this.   (Kill.  Cititas,  Gbbbx;  Dsavt, 

PUVLARCIIOI,  PlIVLOBAStLEia,  fcC  )* 

TUIDUS  (RU.MAN).  The  three  ancient  Ruiuu- 
lian  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luc*.>res,  or  the 
Kamnenaea,  Titienaes,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which 
the  ratrieiBtts  ahme  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
frooi  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius, 
whicl-  **ere  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  aud 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome  l  iu  hi> 
toiy  and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  ais 
spoken  of  under  Patbicu.  They  continued  of  politi- 
cal importance  almost  down  to  the  tunc  v\  the 
deceinvirai  legislation,  but  alter  xXxva  tuue  lUc->  uti 
longer  occur  in  the  histoiy  of  Rome,  eie^  as  aa 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organlaatlon  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  reduction  to 
twenty  by  the  conquests  of  i'orsenna,  are  spokea 
of  under  Pututs,  p.  782,  783.  The  four  city  tnbes 
were  called  by  ttie  same  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  occupied,  via.,  SstorsiM,  Etquilma,  CoUinm,9aA 
I'alaiina  *  The  names  of  the  sixteen  country  tribes 
which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome  after  the  con- 
quest of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  alpliabetical  order 
as  follow :  Mnulta,  Caaulta,  Cornelia,  Fabta,  Galtrm, 
Horatio,  Ltmonia,  Menenia,  Papina,  PoUta  (which 
Niebuhr*  thinks  to  he  the  same  as  the  Pobidu, 
which  was  instituted  at  a  later  time),  Paptria,  P»- 
mnia,  Jivmtlta,  Sergio,  Ke/iina,  and  Ksteaas.'  Am 
Rome  gradually  acquired  poaaeaiion  of  more  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gradually  increased.  When  Appius  Claudius,  with 
his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to  Kume, 
lands  were  assigned  to  tliem  in  the  district  wlicTe 
the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new  tribe,  the 
tribus  Claudia,  was  formed,  litis  tribe,  which 
Livy  ■  (il  the  reading  is  correct)  c.ills  r.-.'M  t\i:udia 
tnbut,  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  wzs  thea 
designated  by  the  name  Cnt^AtmiiM  arGhulHMM.' 
This  name  is  tbe  first  inatanoe  of  a  ommtiy 
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I  :^ini;  naiitfd  after  a  place,  for  the  sixtrrn  older  ones 
ail  diTived  their  naine  from  jierHons  or  heroes  who 
were  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic 
lieroeB,  callod  iiruvvfuu,  were  to  the  AUio  pbylK. 
Tn  B.C.  8S7,  the  mnnber  oftriliet  was  increased  to 
twenty-five  by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  viz., 
the  SuUatma,  Trotnentina,  Sabittna,  uni\  Aruimaia.^ 
In  358  B.C.,  two  more,  the  Pomvtma  and  Publilia, 

were  fiinned  of  Volactans.*  In  B.C.  332,  the  oen> 
•on  Q.  PnUiliiiB  Phito  and  Sp.  PMIomins  inereased 

the  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Macia  and  Seapha.*  In  B  C.  31 S,  the 
Vftntma  and  Falcrim  were  added.*  In  B.C.  299, 
two  others,  the  iliiieiim  and  Tcrenhna,  were  added 
by  the  censors  ;*  and  at  laat,  in  B.C.  Ml,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Qutnna  and  Veltna.  This  number 
was  never  afterward  increased,  as  none  of  the  con- 
floered  nations  were  after  this  inoorporated  with 
the  aoreretgn  Roman  state.*  When  the  tribes,  in 
their  assemblies,  transacted  any  business,  a  certain 
order  (ordo  tnbuum)  was  observed,  in  which  they 
wt  TV  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  ThA  first  in 
the  order  of  succeesioD  was  the  Sobnrana,  and  the 
last  the  Amiensis.*  Any  person  belonging  to  a 
tribe  had,  in  imp<irtant  dofuiiRn;.«,  to  add  to  his 
own  name  tiiat  of  his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case. 

(Vvl    NOMEN.  ROMAM.  p.  G61.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  eatabliah- 
ed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  TulHus,  contained 
only  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  mmlern  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebnlnrt  Waiter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organization  of  their  own  ;  Wach- 
sniuih.  (jt  rlacli,  Rein,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  incorporated 
in  the  Servian  tribes;  but  they  allow,  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and  that 
K.^nt  :  the  ch;ir,i -tcr  of  liie.se  assemblies  was  essen- 
tially plebeian ;  especially  as  the  patricians,  being 
so  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  nu  more 
influence  in  th?m  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
'.nc  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  passa^e.s,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  ojunion,  are 

rly  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  Lie,  ii.,  56, 
-Dionys  ,  ix.,  41),  and  pwrtty  belong  to  a  later 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  patricians  belonged  to  tlie  tribes.  We  must 
therefore  .suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
decemviral  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  assem- 
blies were  entirdy  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  (comitin  trifotta),  as 
long  as  they  were  confuu  d  to  iIk;  ph  la  ian.s,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  uptm  the  affairs  of 
the  state :  all  they  bad  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
bvtnm,  to  hold  the  levies  ibr  the  armies,  snd  to 
manage  their  own  local  and  n  li-jious  affairs.*  (Ktrf. 
Tribi'ms,  Plebkm  )  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Forum,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was  not  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment  of  the  Kepoblic.  The 
flnt  great  point  they  gained  was  thrologh  tiie  lex 
Valeria,  p;wsed  by  Valerius  Publicola.  ( Vid.  Vale- 
Lkuis  )  But  the  time  from  which  the  increase 
of  the  p<:>wer  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  must  be 
dated,  is  that  in  which  the  tribuni  plebis  were  in> 
alitated  v'494  B.C.).  During  the  time  of  the  de- 
Oemviral  legislation,  the  < Munitia  wvxv  fur  a  short 
lime  deprived  of  their  iniiueacc,  but  we  have  every 
to  believe  that  Immedittdgr  sfter,  prolnbly 


1.  (Lit.,  Vi.,  5  — Nifljuhr,  n.,  p.  5T5.;— S.  (Liv.,  vn.,  li.)— 3. 
(LiT.,«ui.,  17.)— 4.  (1.1*  .  II..  ao.)— 5.  (Liv.,  X.,  ».)  — 6.  (Li»., 
Epit.,  IB  ;  I.,  43.)— 7.  (C-c,  Uc  htt.  An.,  ii.,  99.)— 8.  (Feii., 
I.  ».  "Jogariat."  ••Pablir<«  ■mcrm,"  "  Sobrimii.'' —  Vwno,  D« 
Uu.  Irftt.,  v.*  r.  98,  Bip  -       Pm  Oon^  M.— Mscnk,  Su.. 
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by  til. » legislation  itself,  the  comitia  tnbnta,  instet 
of  a  merely  plebeian,  became  a  national  assembly 
inasmuch  as  henceforth  patricians  end  freebors 
clients  were  incorporated  in  the  tribes,  and  thw 
obtained  the  right  of  taking  part  in  their  asaemblles.' 
This  new  eon.stitiifion  of  the  tribes  also  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned 
in  the  article  TRiBeNus,  that  patricians  SOD^  dm 
proteotion  of  ttie  tribones,  and  that  on  one  ooearioa 
even  two  of  the  tribunes  were  patricisns.  From 
the  latter  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  prob 
ability,  that  about  that  time  attempts  were  made 
by  the  patricians  to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the 
plebeians.  But,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation 
of  the  petrietans  in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tribute 
remained  essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  causes 
which  would  have  acted  had  the  patricians  been 
included  in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius  were  still 
in  operation;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even 
fewer  In  number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence 
the  old  name  of  plebiscitum,  wIik  Ii  means  originally 
a  resolution  of  the  plebcs  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the  pa- 
tricians, even  if  they  had  vnti  il  a^'ainst  it  unani- 
mously, could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover,  owing 
to  Uiis,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the  oomitfai 
tributa  very  seldom. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  eharactei 
and  the  powers  which  the  cotnilia  tribnta  gradually 
acquired,  we  shall  describe  them  under  8C|)arate 
heads,  and  only  premise  the  general  lemark,  that 
the  influence  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  more  di- 
rected towards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  and 
the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  comitia  eentnriata 
exercised  their  power  more  in  reference  to  the  for* 
eign  and  external  relations  of  the  state,  althotgli  to« 
wards  the  end  of  the  Kepublio  Uus  diatinetum  grad- 
ually vanished. 

I.  The  Election  of  Magiitratea. — The  couiilia  tri- 
buta had  only  the  right  of  electing  the  magistratus 
minorea.*  The  tribuni  plebis  were  eleeted  by  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Poblilian  law  {vid.  TKinrM-s), 
and  in  like  manner  tiit;  a-diies,  though  the  ciirule 
a'dilcs  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
suls, and  also  at  different  meetings  from  those  in 
whidi  the  plebeian  adOee  were  Meeted.*  Tn  lalei 
times  the  qutestors  also,  and  a  certain  number  ol 
the  tribuni  militares,  were  elected  by  the  tribes.*  It 
also  frequently  occurs  that  the  proconsuls  to  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  and 
that  others,  wlio  were  already  on  their  posts,  had 
their  fmperinm  prolonged  by  the  tribes.*  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  comitia  tributa  also  assumed 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  colleges  ol* 
prieata.  This  custom,  however,  was,  towards  t'le 
end  of  the  Repobiie,  A«quently  modified.  (  Vii.  Pr 
TirEx,  p.  790,  &c.) 

II.  Legislatire  Pmcers.  —  Tlie  legislation  of  the 
tribes  was  at  first  confined  to  making  plebiscita  on 
the  proposal  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  rniy  bind- 
ing upon  themselves,  and  chiefly  referred  t<*  local 
matters  Such  plebiscita  did  not,  of  cour-se,  H  -iuire 
the  sanction  either  of  the  curis  or  of  the  senate.* 
But  when  the  comitia  tributa  came  to  be  an  aaaem* 
biy  representing  the  whole  nation,  it  was  natural 
that  its  resolutions  should  become  binding  upon  the 
whole  people  ;  and  this  was  the  case,  at  first  with, 

1.  (Liv.,  iv., M.-id., »., 3o.-f.i.,  vi.,  19.- xabtntr.y-9, 

(Messala  ap.  Oell.,  xiii.,  15.)  —  3.  ((Jell.,  )  c  —Coinparr  vi.,  P 
—  ("ir.  lul  Alt.,  tf.,  3.— Id.,  ail  Fain.,  4. — Liv.,  ii.,  IC— la., 

«tv.,  2,  — Kc»t  ,  ».  V.  "  I'll  hfi  ji-^iLi ».")  —  i.  (Cic.  ad  Fum.,  vn  , 
an,  -  M  .  Ill  Viit  11..  5,- 1, IV.,  IV.,  51,— Id.,  VII.,  5.— Id.,  ix.,  JO — 
S^tliut,  Jug.,  03.)— y  (Lit.,  Till..  33, so.— Id.,  4S.  —  Id.,  i., 
a>.— Id.,  xzvii.|  n,  *e.)— ft.  (OsIL,  W.— Dionjs.,!  l.-U. 
xi..  4S.) 
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MUl  alterwiurd  without,  the  saoction  of  the  cu  ies, 
Ihe  senate,  or  the  centuries,  which  were  originally 

thu  real  legislative  assembly.  (Vtd.  Plkbiscitom.) 
It  aliould,  however,  be  observed,  that  even  after  the 
tbnewlieo  pleUaeiiabeeMiieUiid^  the  whole 
nation,  there  occur  many  cases  io  which  a  plebis- 
cltum  is  based  upon  and  preceded  by  a  senatoa  oon- 
sultum.  and  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two 
lUJids  of  plebiscita :  i.  Those  relating  to  the  ad- 
Biiaiatratiun  of  tbe  Republic,  which  constitutionally 
belonged  to  the  senate,  such  as  those  which  con- 
ferred the  itnperium,  appointed  extraordinary  com- 
nu.^^sKnis  and  queationea,  dispensed  or  exempted 
perbons  from  exialiog  laws,  decided  upon  the  fate 
of  oonqaered  towns  and  countries,  and  upon  tbe  aA 
fairs  of  provinces  in  general,  &c.  These  were  al- 
ways based  upon  a  senatus  consultujn,  which  was 
laid  before  the  tribes  by  the  tribunes.  2.  Plebiscita 
reiatiog  to  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  tbe 
people  natonJly  required  no  aenatns  eoMoHuro,  and 
in  general  none  is  mentioned  in  such  cases.  Ple- 
biscita of  this  kind  are,  fur  example,  those  which 
grant  the  civilas  and  the  suffragium,  and  those 
which  concern  a  great  variety  of  aubJects  connected 
with  eoeial  life  and  ita  fdaiiMM.  The  tribes  stao 
had  tbe  power  of  abolishing  old  laws.'  Tlie  per- 
mission to  enter  the  city  in  triumph  was  originally 
granted  to  a  general  by  the  »f,'natc,'  but  the  comitia 
tributa  began  in  early  times  to  exercise  the  same 
right,  and  at  taat  they  granted  aoeh  a  permission 
even  without  a  senatus  consultum.'  The  right  of 
deciding  upon  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations 
was  aUo  frequently  usurped  by  the  tribes,  or  per- 
mitted to  them  by  a  aenatus  oonaultum.  In  tbe 
time  of  SttUa,  tbe  tegialatife  powen  of  Ihe  ceuitis 
were  entirely  abofiahed;  butefthieobaBfeweihaU 
apeal;  presently. 

III.  Tht  jwriMdictioH  of  tkt  triit*  vnm  ynxj  limited, 
M  they  bad  onhr  jarisdiction  over  tboae  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  the  people.  whHe  all  capital 
ofTences  belonged  to  the  comitia  oentiiriala.  In 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  popular  righl^i,  the  tribunes 
or  Kdiles  might  bring  any  one,  even  patricians,  be- 
fore tbe  comitia  tributa,  but  the  puDjabmeat  whiob 
they  inflicted  oonateted  oofy  In  fines.  la  eoum  of 
time,  howt^ver,  they  became  a  court  of  Sppesl  ftOOl 
the  sentence  of  magistrates  in  any  cases  which 
were  not  capital.  Afagistrates  also,  and  generals, 
were  aometimea,  after  tbe  term  of  their  office  bad 
elapeeO.  summoned  befbre  the  tribes  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  tlifir  conduct  and  their  administration. 
Private  individuals  were  tried  by  them  in  cases  for 
which  tbe  laws  had  made  no  proviaions.*  (Com* 
pore  iEniLBs,  TUsoinrs.) 

The  placi>  wliere  the  comitia  tribute  assembled 
•might  he  either  within  or  without  the  city,  altliouKh 
in  the  latter  case  not  more  than  a  mile  t)eyond  tbe 

Stes,  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend 
iher.*  For  elections,  the  Campus  Martius  was 
the  usual  place  of  meeting,*  but  sometimes  also  the 
Foniin,'  the  ares  Of  the  Capitol,*  or  the  CinMs  Fla- 
oiinius  * 

The  usual  presidents  at  the  oonilis  tribota  were 

tbe  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were  assisted  in 
their  functions  by  the  aediles.  No  matter  could  be 
brought  before  the  tribes  without  the  knowledge 
and  the  consent  of  the  tribunea,'*  and  even  the 

I.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  ill.,  S3.  —  Id.,  De  InTcnt.,  li.,  1$,  Ac.)  — S. 
(Appian,  IM  BpU.  Ci».,  ii.,  8.)— 3.  (Lit.,  hi.,  M.— W..  v.,  35,  &c. 
—tt.,  X.,  17.  —  Id.,  «l.  —  Dion  Cms.,  ixxix.,  ftS.  —  Plut.. 
jSn.  FjbI..  si,  *c.— Lacull.,  37.)— 4  (Cie.,  Da  Rapub.,  i.,  40. 
— M,  Ib^  ii.,  M.  —  Id.,  De  Uf«  ui.,  4,  If.  — U.,  Tn  8c«..  30, 
M  >— ».  (Dion  Cbm.,  wtsnii.,  17.)— 0.  (Cle.  ad  Att.,  Ir.,  3.  16. 
—Id.  itx,  i.,  I.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  rii.,  30.— Plot.,  C.  Oncch  3.)— 
7.  (Cie.  ad  A«.,  i.,  !».)— 8.  (Lir.,  sixiii.,  10.— Id,,  xliii., 
Cie.  ad  Att  .  jr.,  3  J-».  (Lir.,  uvii., »  >-10.  (Lit.,  iwH,  n. 
-14 .  SIX.,  lO.-r-r.^  ])•  L«g.  Agr.,  iL, 8.) 
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Hdiles  wm  not  aHowed  to  sulie  say  prapMsl  it 
tlie  oomitia  withoat  tbe  permissioB  of  ibe  trihsais.' 

The  college  of  tribunes  appointed  one  of  its  nx-m 
lies,  by  lot  or  by  conuDon  consent,  to  preside  at  the 
comitia,*  and  tbe  members  of  tbe  roflefS  wMtMg 
signed  the  proposal  whiob  their  ooUeagoowssgiMai 
to  lay  before  die  assembly.*  Boring  the  period 
when  the  comitia  tributa  were  a  national  asspnihlv 
the  higher  magistrates,  too,  sometimes  presided  at 
their  meetings,  though  probably  not  wHboat  tt^ 
sanction  of  the  tribunes.  In  legislative  assemUiai^ 
however,  the  higher  magistrates  presided  very  sel- 
dom, and  instances  of  this  kind  which  are  known 
were  probably  extraordinary  cases.*  In  the  comitia 
tributa  assembled  for  tbe  parpose  of  electing  trit»- 
unes,  aediles,  quiestors,  sacerdotes,  and  others,  tbe 
consuls  frequently  appear  as  presidents.*  On  one 
occasion  the  pontifex  niiximus  presided  at  the 
election  of  tribunes.*  Wtien  the  comitia  were  as- 
semliied  for  jodioial  purposes,  ediles,  consids,  o 
praetors  might  preside  as  well  as  tribunes.' 

The  preparations  preceding  elective  aMcm(»ijes 
were  very  simple  :  the  candidate^^  wi  rt-  obligui  lo 
give  notice  to  the  magistrate  who  was  to  {Mvside  at 
the  oomitia,  and  the  latter  took  their  nsoMM  aad 
annoaoeod  them  to  the  people  when  as5emh.ed  * 
For  legislative  assemblies,  the  preparations  wrrt 
greater  and  lasted  longer.  .\  tribune  i^rc^atar  tm 
piv»eef9  rogatimM*)  announced  tbe  pra|ioaal  (rws 
th)  whieh  be.  meant  to  briof  before  the  eoautis 
three  lunulines  before  the  general  meeting.  During 
this  interval  conciones  were  held,  that  is.  assen- 
hlies  of  the  people  for  considering  and  discussing 
the  measure  proposed,  and  any  ooe  might,  at  aaob 
meetinga,  esnTsas  the  people  for  or  against  the 
measure :  but  no  voting  took  place  in  a  «>ncio  '* 
The  auspices  were  at  first  not  taken  in  the  comitia 
tributa,  as  patricians  alone  had  the  right  to  take 
them hut  subsequently  tbe  tnbunea  obuuned  the 
same  right,  though  eoomionly  they  only  instilalad 
the  spectio." 

As  regards  Hlb  cOuf  o<  atioo  of  the  comitia  tnbuta, 
the  tribune  who  was  appointed  to  preside  at  tbe 
meetiof  simpfy  invited  tbf^  people  by  his  vtatoiaib 
wfOMt  any  of  the  solemnities  eastomary  at  tbe 
oomitia  centiiriata.'*  In  the  asseaibly  itself  tbe 
president  took  ttin  ?<  at  upon  a  tribunal,  was  aw- 
nNmdod  by  his  colio&t^iu/*  uni  made  the  peopis 
acqvalBted  with  the  objeeU  of  tbe  meeting  (rsfs- 
bai).  The  rogatio,  however,  was  not  read  by  the 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  praeco.'*  Then  di.scu--sK>ii 
took  place,  and  private  individuals  as  well  as  ma- 
gistratea  might,  with  the  permission  of  the  triboae, 
speak  either  for  or  against  the  proposal.  At  last 
the  president  requested  the  pe<ipie  to  vote  by  the 
plirase  tie  in  tuffragium,^*  or  a  simil.ir  oiv  .  and 
when  they  stood  in  disorder,  they  were  hrst  called 
upon  to  arrange  themaelvea  iy**«Tdmg  to  their 
tribes  ( disceiite  X  which  were  separMM  by  ropes 
until  the  time  when  the  septa  were  boilt  in  tbe 
Campus  .Martius."  The  succession  in  which  the 
tribes  voted  was  decided  by  lot,'*  and  the  fine  w  hich 


1.  (0«>U.,  iv..  4.— DtOByt.,  vi.,  go.)— t.  (Lit.,  ii  .  36  -  KL.  u*., 
64.— Id.,  h.,  S7.-ldn  v.,  17,  *«.>--«.  (Cie.,  Pro  SMt, 
D*  Urn.  Agr.,  ii.,  9.)— 4.  (Plis.,  H.  N..  xti..  IS.  — Cie,  fW 
B%n>.,  94.  —  Dion  Caaa.,  zixriii.,  6.  —  Id.,  itxis.,  6S.— Aniia 
Dc  B«ll.  dr.,  iii.,  7.)  —  5.  (Li».,  lil.,  53,  M.  —  Diimya.,  ii^  41 
dec  —  Appian,  Dn  Dell.  Cir.,  i.,  14.  —  Dmn  Caaa.,  xzrtx  .  SL- 
Cic.  in  \at.,  3.— Id.,  ad  Faui.,  rii.,  30.— Id.,  ad  Brut.. »..  i.>-  4 
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Cir.,  1.,  14.— Compare  Cic.  ad  BnU.,  i.,5.)— 9.  (('■'■  .  Pr.  Cm 
cm.,  33.  33.)— 10.  (Galliua,  nil.,  5.)  —  II.  (I.iv  .  »i  ,  41  -  D» 
nya..  ix.,  41.  49.— Id.,  x.,  4.)— 12.  (Cic.  ad  Att..  i..  15.  —  Id  fa. 

3,  10.  —  Id.,  in  Vatio^  7.  —  Zonar.,  Tii.,  15.)  — 13.  ( Ar f  wi. 
D«  Boll.  Civ.,    S9.)— 14.  (Liv..  xxr..  i.  —  thaa  Cm*.. 
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wu  lo  vote  fiiat  was  called  iribu*  ymrM  uivm  or 
frwe^mm,  the  othen  jmn  «omI«    In  tie  Iribae 

pnerogativa  some  man  of  eminence  usually  gave 
his  vote  first,  and  hia  name  was  recorded  in  the 
resolution.'  Out  of  the  votes  of  each  tribe  a  suff  ra- 
gium  was  made  up,  that  is,  the  majority  io  each 
trilie  fonned  the  suflVagiora,  so  that,  on  the  wholes 
there  were  thirty-five  suffragia.*  (Compare  Diaia* 
iTOtEs.)  When  the  counting  of  the  votes  had  ta- 
ken place,  the  renuntiatiu  followed,  that  is,  the  re- 
sult of  the  voting  was  made  known.  The  presideat 
then  dism'need  the  asaembly,  and  he  hhnaeif  bad 
»nr  obligation  to  see  that  the  resolution  was  carried 
into  ein  ct.  The  business  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
Uke  that  of  the  ccnturiata,  might  be  interrupted  by 
a  variety  of  things,  such  as  obnuntiatio,  sunset,  a 
tempest,  the  intereeesion  or  veto  of  a  tribone,  the 
morbus  comitialis,  Sec.  In  such  cases  the  tneelinp 
was  adjourned  lo  another  day.*  If  the  elections 
could  not  be  conipleted  in  one  day,  they  were  con- 
tinued on  the  day  following ;  but  if  the  assembly 
had  met  in  a  jndleial  capacity,  its  breaking  np  b»> 
fore  the  case  was  decided  was,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
foodant.  equivalent  to  an  acquittal.*  If  everything 
had  apparently  gone  on  and  been  completed  regu- 
larly, but  the  augurs  afterward  diaoovered  that  some 
error  had  been  eommitted,  the  whole  resolotion. 
whether  it  was  on  an  election,  on  a  legislative  or 
iudicial  matter,  was  invalid,  and  the  whole  business 
had  to  be  done  over  again.* 

What  we  have  aaid  hitherto  ajwiies  only  to  the 
eomftia  tribota  as  dtotinet  tram  and  independent  of 
the  comitia  ccnturiata.  The  latter  assembly  was, 
from  the  lime  of  its  institution  by  Servius  Tullius, 
in  reality  an  aristocratic  assembly,  since  the  equites 
and  the  lirst  class,  by  the  great  number  of  their  cen- 
turies, exercised  each  an  influence  that  the  votes 
■3f  the  otlirr  (  hisses  scarcely  camo  into  eonsidera 
tion  *  (  Vid.  i'Li^BKs,  p.  783  )  Now,  as  patricians 
and  plebeians  had  gradoally  become  united  into  one 
body  of  Jiomao  ciitiieD%  with  almost  equal  powers, 
the  necessity  must  sooner  or  later  have  become 
manifest  that  a  change  should  he  introduced  into 
the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  in  fa- 
iwnrof  the  demoentieal  principle,  which  in  all  oth- 
er parts  of  the  government  was  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  object  of  this  change  was  perhaps  to 
constitute  the  two  kinds  of  eornitia  into  one  great 
national  assembly.  But  this  did  not  take  place. 
A  ehang^  however,  was  introduced,  as  is  manifest 
from  toe  ttuneroas  sllosions  iir  ancient  writers, 
and  as  is  also  admitted  by  all  modem  writers  As 
this  change  was  connected  with  the  tribes,  thnu^h 
it  did  not  atfect  the  comitia  tribute,  we  shall  here 
give  a  brief  account  of  it.  Bat  this  is  the  more 
ticult,  aa  we  have  no  distinct  account  either  of  the 
eivent  itself,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  or  of  the 
time  when  it  was  introduced.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  nearly  every  modern  writer  who  has 
touched  upon  theee  poiota  entertains  his  own  pecu- 
liar views  upcm  them.  As  regards  the  time  when 
the  change  was  intniduced,  some  believe  that  it  was 
soon  after  lln'  <  staf  l..sliment  of  the  RepuMii-.  others 
tliat  It  was  e^jtablished  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  soon  atler  the  decemviral  legislation; 
while  from  Livy,*  compared  with  Dionysius,*  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  manifest  tliai  it  did  not  take  place  till 
Ihe  lime  when  the  number  of  the  thirty-five  tribes 
was  cttmpleted,  that  is.  alter  the  year  B.C.  841,  per- 

1.  (Cic,  Pro  PUnc,  14.  —  Frontin..  De  Aii»*d..  p.  1»,  ed. 
Ui|  :■  —  t.  (Dionyi.,  rii.,  M.  —  Appian,  D«  Bi  ll.  »  i., 
L  «.,  «.  i  ,  S7,  <kc  )  —  3.  (Dionjr».,  x..  40.  —  Li».,  ilr..  35.— Ap- 
nan,  D.<  H'  I1.  Cir.,  i..  12.— Pli.t..  Til>.  Gr«5ch..  11.  Ac  —  Dion 
CaM  ,  ix»u  .  .14  )-4.  (Cic  ,  I'l  >  Dom.,  17.)— 5.  (Liv  ,  t.,  47.— 
Id  .  xx\  ,  3i>.— ,\»< .  ti  .ul  (  r  ,  c  ,  p.  fts,  Oicl)  .  —  Cic.  Dt 
Ub-,  II  ,  ia.)-C.  (  Vid.  Lit.,  II.,  04.— Id.,  tii..  18.-  Id.,  s.,t7.r— 
Ownva,,  ji ,  41.  *«.)— 7.  41.)— 8.  (iv.,  at.) 


haps  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius  iH  C  8St. 
who,  aceording  to  Polybius,^  made  the  eimstitutioi 

more  democratical.  This  is  also  the  opiniun  of  Gci 
lach'and  of  Gbttling.*  In  regard  to  ilic  nature  ol 
the  change,  all  writers  agree  that  it  consisted  in  an 
amalgamation  of  the  ceoturiea  and  the  tribes ;  but 
in  the  explanation  of  this  general  fact,  opiniona  an 
atill  more  divided  tlum  in  regard  to  the  time  whci 
the  change  was  introduced,  and  it  would  lead  'u 
much  t<io  far  if  we  only  attempted  t:j  state  the  ilA 
ferent  viewa  of  the  most  emioent  modern  writers^ 
The  question  ie  one  which  atlR  nqnires  a  carefti. 
and  minute  examination,  but  which  will,  [x-rhap^ 
remain  a  mystery  forever.  In  the  mean  wlnie,  we 
siiall  confine  ourselves  lo  giving  the  resuluj  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  the  aubject,  which  have  been 
madebyOSttiinf.* 

The  five  classes  instituted  hy  Servius  Ttiliius  con 
tinuetl  to  exist,  and  were  divided  into  centuries  oC 
I  seniores  and  juniores  ;*  but  the  classes  are  in  tb4 
closest  connexion  with  the  thirty-five  tribes,  whik 
formerly  the  tribes  existed  entirdy  independent  o( 
the  census.  In  this  amalgamation  of  the  claasa' 
and  the  tribes,  the  centuries  fortned  subdivisions  of 
both ;  they  were  parts  of  the  tri(>es  as  well  as  of 
the  classes.*  Gfittliog  assumes  360  centuries  in  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  and  gives  to  the  senators  and 
equites  their  suffragiiim  in  tlie  first  class  of  each 
tribe  as  seniores  and  juniores.  The  centuries  of 
fabri  and  cornicines  are  no  longer  mentioned,  and 
the  capita  oensi  voted  in  the  filth  daasof  tbo  fiuvth 
city  tribe.  Each  century  in  a  tribe  had  cm  soflVa- 
giiiiii,  and  each  tribe  contained  ten  cntunes,  two 
{nemorcs  and  juniores)  of  each  of  the  five  classes  " 
Gdttling  farther  supposes  that  the  equites  were 
comprised  in  the  first  class,  and  voted  witb  it,  and 
that  they  were  even  called  the  oentnries  of  the  first 
class'  The  mode  of  voting  remained,  on  the  whole, 
ttie  same  as  in  the  former  comitia  ccnturiata.  The 
equites  voted  with  the  senators,  but  the  lonnar 
usually  aownf  the  jnnieres,  and  the  latter  among 
the  eeniorea.*  The  fbltowing  particulars,  however, 
are  to  be  observed.  We  read  of  a  pra^rojiaiiva  in 
these  assemblies,  and  this  might  be  uouerstoud 
either  as  a  tribus  praerogativa,  or  as  a  ceiMrin  pns> 
rogativa.  If  we  adopt  the  former  of  these  possibil 
ities,  which  is  mateuiiicd  by  some  modem  writers, 
the  ten  centuries  con'.vned  in  the  tribus  prurogativa 
would  have  given  incir  suflrages  one  after  the 
other,  and  then  the  leiiuntistio,  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  their  voting,  would  have  takei 
place  after  it  was  ascertained.  The  inconsistency 
of  this  mode  of  pmrccding  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  by  Hem  and  as  we  know,  from  the 
passitee  above  referred  to,  that  the  votes  were 
given  according  to  centuries,"  and  according  to 
tribes  only  in  cases  when  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  anions  the  centuries  of  thr  same  irit)e, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  praerogativa  was 
a  century  taken  by  k>t  from  all  the  aeventy  centu- 
ries of  the  first  class,  two  of  which  were  contained 
in  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  that  all  the  cen- 
turies (il  tlif  first  class  gave  their  votes  tir^t,  that 
18,  alter  the  prcrogativa.  From  the  plural  lunn 
prmifsinw,  it  ia,  moreover,  inferred  that  it  consist- 
ed of  two  centuries,  and  that  the  two  centuries  of 
the  first  class  contained  in  the  same  tribe  voted  to* 
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gother  '  II  as  in  .nn  passage  o(  Pseudo  Asconius, 
m  tribtia  pra'rogativa  is  mentioned  in  tlie  comma 
oeoturiata,  it  caa  oa(y  mean  the  tribe  from  which 
the  praerogatiTs  eentoria  is  taken  Iqr  lot,  for  ■  real 
tribus  praero^ntiva  only  occurs  in  the  comilia  iribu- 
ta.  The  century  ol  the  first  class  drawn  by  lot  to 
be  the  praerogativa  was  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged, j".,  Gale- 
ria  jiiiiioniiiit*  that  is,  the  janiores  of  the  lirat  etaas 
in  the  tribus  Galeria  ;  Aniensis  juniorum  ;'  Veturia 
juniorum,*  <S£C.  C.  Gracchus  wished  to  make  the 
OUmIs  of  appointing  the  centuria  prterogativa  more 
demoentioal,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  drawn 
(hmn  an  the  five  classes  indtscriminatdj ;  bet  this 
proposal  was  not  accepted.*  When  the  prwroga- 
tiva  had  voted,  the  result  was  announced  (renunti- 
0re),  and  the  other  centuries  then  deliberated  wheth- 
er tbej  ahould  vote  the  same  waj  or  not.  AAer 
this  was  done,  all  the  centuries  of  the  first  etass 
voted  simultaneuusly,  and  not  one  after  another,  as 
the  space  of  one  day  would  othrrwise  not  have 
been  sufficient.  Next  voted,  m  the  ^iune  manner, 
all  the  centuries  of  the  second,  then  those  of  the 
third  class,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  centuries  of  the 
classes  had  voted  The  simultaneous  voting  of  all 
the  centuries  of  one  class  is  sometimes,  for  this 
feiy  reason,  expressed  by  prima,  or  tecunda  claasis 
seester.*  When  all  the  centuries  of  one  class  had 
voted,  the  result  was  announced.  Respecting  the 
voting  of  the  centuries  the  following  pas.sa^cs  may 
also  be  coofiulted :  Ctc,  Pro  FLanc.,  20 ;  in  Verr., 
v.,  15;  P«f<  Btd.  in  Senat.,  II ,  ad  QKint.t  7.— 
Liv.,  X.,  9,  22;  xxiv.,  7;  xxvi.,  22.  It  seems  to 
have  happened  sometimes  that  all  the  centuries  of 
one  tribe  voted  the  same  way,  and  in  such  ca»e»  it 
was  convenient  to  count  the  votes  accordmg  to 
tribes  instead  of  according  to  centuries.^ 

These  coniitia  of  the  centuries,  with  their  altered 
xn<l  more  democratical  constitution,  continued  to 
exist,  and  preserved  a  great  part  «if  their  former 
powtr  along  with  the  comitia  tributa,  even  after 
the  latter  had  aoqaired  their  supreme  fanponanoe  in 
he  Republic.  During  the  lime  of  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  have 
it'rn  chiefly  attended  by  the  populace,  which  was 
guided  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more 
respectable  eitiMns  bad  little  inllaenee  in  them. 
When  the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incor- 
porated in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the 
political  corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace 
of  the  sedate  and  moderate  character  was^ieft  by 
whidt  the  comitia  tribata  had  been  dlstingnished  in 
former  times.*  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent  will- 
ing ears  to  any  instigations  coming  from  wealthy 
bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  demagogues. 
Sulla,  for  a  time,  did  away  with  these  odious  pro- 
ceeilings ;  since,  according  to  some,  he  abolished 
the  comitia  tnbuta  altogether,  or,  according  to  oth- 
en,  dqnived  them  of  the  right  of  electing  the  sa- 
oeidoies.  and  of  all  their  kgislative  and  judicial 
powers.*  (Compare  Taisoivoa.)  Bat  the  eomtita' 
lion,  such  as  it  had  existed  before  Sulla,  was  re 
Stored  soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation  of 
The  (teople  suffered  another  loss  in  the  die- 

1  (CIb  ,  rtilip.,  ii.,  SS.—fmit  ,  t.  v.  Prwragatlnt.— VmwIiv 
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tatorship  of  J.  i^A,.«ai,  who  decidt-d  up^m  police  an** 
w.ir  himself  in  connexion  with  tlie  senate  '  He 
had  also  the  whole  of  the  legislation  tn  his  baodsi 
through  his  iniaenee  with  the  magistrates  and  thn 
tribunes.  The  people  thus  retained  nothing  bi  t  the 
election  of  magistrates ;  but  even  this  power  was 
much  limited,  as  Cssar  had  the  right  to  appoint 
bal>  the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  consols  ;*  and  as,  in  additioo  to  this,  he  reooiD 
mended  to  the  people  those  candidates  whom  h( 
wished  to  be  elecltHl :  and  who  would  have  oppoeei 
his  wish  1*  After  the  death  of  Carsar  the  comilia 
continued  to  be  hdd«  but  were  always,  more  or 
less,  the  obedient  Instruments  in  tfie  hands  of  the 
rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers  were  even  r»  '«nT- 
nised  and  sanctioned  by  them.*  Under  Augustus 
the  comitia  still  sanciioned  new  laws  and  eleeteJ 
magistrates,  but  their  whole  proceedinga  woe  a 
mere  farce,  for  they  could  not  venture  to  deet  any 
other  persons  than  those  recommended  by  the  en> 
peror.*  Tiberius  deprived  the  people  of  this  dehl> 
sive  power,  and  conferred  the  power  of  eiectiea 
upon  the  senate.*  When  tbe  elections  were  made 
by  the  senate,  the  result  was  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple assembled  as  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa  * 
legislation  was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  en- 
tirely, and  was  eompletcly  in  the  hands  of  the  sea 
ate  and  the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  amritia 
again  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had 
been  in  the  time  of  ,\ugustu3  but  this  regulatioa 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  everything  was  left  as  it 
had  been  arranged  by  Tiberius.*  From  this  tiaaa 
the  comitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  as 
all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by  iho 
people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the  lei 
regia.  ( Vui.  Kaou  Lax.)  The  people  only  assem 
Med  in  the  Campos  Martins  for  the  purpoee  of  r»> 
ceivinar  information  as  to  who  had  been  elected  or 
appoifucd  as  its  mai^istrates,  until  at  last  even  this 
announcement  (it  itunttalio)  appears  to  have  ceased 
In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  tbe  ooaiae 
of  this  artiole^  the  reader  may  consult  Unteihubnu. 

Dr  Mutala  Cenfiiriafontm  Comit.  a  Scrrio  Tu!h0 
Kege  Insniulorum  Raiionc,  Breslau,  1S35 — G.  C 
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TKIBUTA  COMI-TIA.  (Ftd.  Taisos,  Rosaii.) 

TRIBimyRIA  ACTIO.  (PU.  Satvoe,  RonAs; 
p.  8S4.) 

TRIBUTITM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebuhr**  sop- 
poses,  was  at  first  only  paid  by  tlie  plebeians, 
the  name  itaelf  ia  uaad  by  the  ancients  in 
nexion  with  the  Servian  tribes :  fbr  Varro**  sa|s 

"  trxbiUum  dictum  a  tnhubits,"  and  Livy.'*  "  tribus 
peliatee  a  tnbuio."  But  this  seems  to  be  only  par> 
tially  correct,  as  Livy**  expressly  states  that  dw 
patrsa  also  paid  tbe  same  tax.  It  is,  indeed,  trae, 
that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  pmpertT, 
and  thnt  tlieir  chief  po^^st's:sion8  belonged  tn  t.^c 
ager  publicus,  which  was  not  accounted  m  tlie  oea 
sus  as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the  tithec 
had  to  be  paid,  until,  at  a  late  period,  an  alteratios 
was  attempted  by  the  lex  Thoria.'*  But  there  is  nr 
reason  for  aoppoaing  that  the  palrieiana  did  bb»  "Sf 

I.  (Dion  Cu«.,  xlii..  M.)-S.  (Su*-,  JnL, 41.— C(e-, FUkpi, 
Tii.,  «.— Dion  Cm*.,  sliii.,  91.)— 3.  (iNoa  Cmm.,  tUn^  47.— A^ 

Ei*a,  D«  flcll.  Cir.,  li.,  IP.)— 4.  (.^ppian.  D«  Bell.  Cit..  i»..7.— 
Hon  Can.,  xItI.,  W  — Id  ,  xhu..  2  )— 5.  (Socl.,  ''/rUT.,  40.  Ac 
— Di  n  Com.,  liit.,  2,  21. -I.!  .  Iv  .  34.— Id..  Iti..  40  ;— «.  (T»- 
cit..  Inn.,  I..  15,  Pi  —I  J  i»i  .  n  .  36,  51.— Vrll.  p«Jrrr  .  ii  .  m.| 
—  7.  tOion  ,  Ivni-,  2D.) — S.  (Dion  lUs*  ,  In.,  —  Saal_ 
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the  Iributuin  upon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fi-ll  upon  the  plebeians.' 
The  impost      If  varied  according?  to  the  exigences 
of  the  state,  and  was  partly  applied  to  oover  the 
expeoMs  of  war,  and  partly  tboM  oT  the  fortiAoa- 
lions  of  the  city  *    Thf  nsiial  amount  uf  tax  was 
one  for  every  itiousiinil  of  a  niaii's  fortune,*  though 
in  the  time  of  Catct  it  was  raised  to  three  in  a  Ihou- 
Mod.  The  iributum  was  not  a  property-tax  in  the 
•trict  Moae  tiT  the  word,  for  tbe  aeooutrts  respect- 
iagtte  ptebeiao  debtors  dearly  imply  that  the  debts 
were  not  deducted  m  the  valuation  of  a  person's 
property,  so  that  he  had  to  pay  the  tributum  upon 
property  wbicb  was  not  hit  own,  but  which  he 
owadt  and  for  which  he  hadt  eottaequcntly,  to  pay 
the  iniereet  as  well    It  was  a  direct  tax  upon  ob- 
jects without  any  regard  to  their  produce,  like  a 
tend  or  bouse  tax,  which,  indeed,  formed  the  main 
part  of  it*  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
most  oppressive  was  its  constant  flnotuation.  It 
was  raised  arrording  to  the  regions  or  tribes  insti- 
tmed  by  Serviua  Tuiiius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of 
these  tribes,  anbseqiienUy  called  tribuni  aerarii.* 
OSonyeios.  in  another  passage,*  states  that  it  was 
imposed  upon  the  centuries  according  to  tbeir  cen- 
sus ;  but  tlus  seem.s  to  be  a  uustake.  as  the  centuries 
contamcd  a  number  of  junture^  who  were  yet  in 
Ibeir  fathers'  power,  and  eomeqaently  could  not 
pay  tbe  tributum.   It  was  not,  like  tbe  other  branch- 
es of  tlie  public  revenne,  let  out  to  farm,  but,  being 
fixed  in  money,  it  was  raised  by  tlio  irit)unes,  unless 
(as  was  the  case  after  the  custom  ot  ^ivmg  pay  to 
the  soldiers  was  introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the 
knights,  demanded  it  from  the  persons  themselves 
who  were  bound  to  pay  it.    (Vtd.  .fl8  Jlqcestre 
and  HoKPEARiuM.)    When  this  ta.\  was  to  be  paid, 
wliat  sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of 
atery  thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters 
epon  which  the  senate  had  to  decide  alone.    But ' 
when  it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay  ' 
:i  wh'^n  they  thought  it  too  heavy  or  unfairly  dis- 
tributed, or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
the  refusal.*  In  later  times  the  senate  sometfanes 
left  it.-?  repulation  to  ilie  ceiisor.s,  who  often  fixed  it 
very  arbitrarily.    No  citizen  was  exempt  from  it ; 
but  we  hnd  that  the  priests,  augurs,  and  pontiffs 
made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  this  was  only  an 
niraae  whieh  did  not  laat.*  In  cases  of  great  dis- 
tress, when  the  tributum  was  not  raised  aceortling 
to  the  census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants 
of  the  Republic,  it  was  designated  by  tbe  name  of 
TnbutMm  TemtnuiMm.*  After  tbe  war  with  .Mace- 
donia (B.C.  147),  when  ihe  Roman  treasury  was 
fiOed  witli  the  revenues  accruing  from  conquests 
and  from  the  provinces,  the  Kumaii  citizens  became 
exempted  from  paying  the  tributum      and  this 
State  of  tbion  iasied  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Hirtiae  and  Pansa  (4S  B.C."),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  wranum.'*   After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
aooofding  to  the  discretion  of  tbe  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tribotum  paid  by  oonqoered  coun- 
tries and  eitiee,  see  VtoneAUA.** 

TWBON  (Tpi6<jv).    ( Kid.  Pallium,  p.  720  ) 
TRICLI  NIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 
iMMise.  the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  !)\0    It  was 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,'* 


1.  (Lit.,  60;  r  ,10.)— t.  (Lit.,  ti.,  ».)-3.  (Lit.,  xiiT., 
]»  ;  xxsix.,  7,  44.)— 4.  (Nwbuhr,  i.,  p.  Ml.)-5.  (Diony<.,  it.,  14, 
l5  )-6.  (IV.,  19.)— 7.  (Lit.,  T.,  \i.)-8.  (I,ir.,  nxiti.,  42.)— 9. 
(Festuo.  «-  V.  Tributorum  roIUUacieni  )— 10.  |(  ir,,  Ui' OlT.,  ii., 
SS.—  Plni  .  U.  S.,  xiiiii.,  17.)  — II.  (Plul..  jEm.  Paul.,  St*.)  — 
IS.  (Co:iii«irM  Cic.  ad  FuB.,  jdi.,  SO.  —  Philip.,  li.,  37.)— 13. 
(Compare  Hcgewuch,  Veraocb  ObMrdto  RAm.  FiOMaeu.  AUod*, 
leOi.'-BoM,  GnwMM  iiw  flsssawiiii  m  Bta.  Staai. 
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ought  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad  The 
same  author'  describes  triclinia,  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  in  summer,  wh'x;h  were  open  towards 
the  north,  and  bad  on  each  aide  a  window  loolting 
into  a  garden.  The  **lioaaa  of  the  tragic  poet**  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Act«on,  appear  to  have 
had  summer  dining-rooms  opening  to  the  viridari- 
um.  The  woodcut  at  p.  46S  ahows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  three  couchea  {teeU,  cJUvot),  from  wbic^ 
the  trieHnhmi  derived  its  name.  They  also  remain 
in  the  "house  of  Acta-on,"  being  built  of  stone. 

The  articles  Lectus.  Torus,  Pulvimar,  and  Ao- 
coBiTA,  contain  accounts  of  the  fumitore  used  to 
adapt  these  oouohes  for  the  aeaibaiM,  i  for  the 
set  of  reelming  during  iSbf  med.  Wlien  eo  prepa- 
red for  an  entertainment  I  hey  were  called  indima 
atrata,*  and  they  were  made  to  corre^wnd  with  cne 
another  in  substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.* 
As  each  guest  leaned  duriiw  a  great  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment upon  his  left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the 
right  arm  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the 
same  couch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  said  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.* 
Among  the  Romans,  the  nsual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  couch  was  three,  so  tluu  il.i  iliree 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afforded  acconuiuidation  lor 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro,*  that  tbe 
number  of  guests  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that  of  the  Muses.  Some> 
times,  however,  as  many  as  four  lay  on  each  of  the 
couches.*  The  Greeks  went  beyond  this  number  . 
Cicero  says  they  lay  crowded  by  fives  (si  e  wood- 
cut, p.  336),  or  packed  even  still  more  closely. '  Tbe 
oIkoi  TpiaKOVTaxXivoi*  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived alMiiit  ninety  gue.^t.s  at  a  tune,  them  beui 
ten  tncUnia,  and  nine  guests  to  each. 

In  anch  works  of  ancient  art  aa  represent  a  tym 
posium  or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  that 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ta- 
ble. This  circumstance  throws  .suiue  light  upi'n 
Plutarch's  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  gaesta  as  they  proceed- 
ed with  their  meal  *  Each  man,  in  order  to  feed 
himself,  lay  flat  u\K)n  his  brea.st,  or  nearly  so,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  table  ;  but  after- 
ward, when  bis  hunger  was  satisfied,  he  turned 
upon  hie  left  side^  leaning  on  hie  elbow.  To  this 
Horace  alludes  in  describing  a  person  sated  with  a 
particular  dish,  and  turning  m  order  to  rejiost;  upon 
his  elbow. 

We  find  tbe  relative  positions  of  two  persons  who 
lay  next  to  one  another  commonly  expressed  by 

the  prepositions  super  or  supra,  and  tnfra.  A  pas- 
sage of  Livy,"  in  which  he  relates  the  cruel  conduct 
of  the  consul  L  Quintius  Klamininus,  shows  that 
infra  tdtquem  euhare  was  the  same  as  m  auMaben^ 
eubare,  and,  consequently,  that  each  person  was  con* 
sidered  as  below  hiiu  to  whose  breast  his  OWnlMid 
approached.  On  this  principle  we  are  enaUed  to 
explain  the  denominations  both  of  the  three  oovdM 
and  of  the  three  plaeee  on  each  ooodi. 

Supposing  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  triclinium,  it  is  evident  tliiit.  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  lett  side,  the  countenances  of 
all,  when  in  this  position,  were  directed,  tirst,  from 
No.  1  towards  No.  3,  then  from  Mo.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and,  lastly,  from  No.  7  towarda  No.  9;  that  the 
guest  No  1  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  nhon  No 
3,  No.  3  bciow  No.  3,  and  so  of  the  rest ,  and  that, , 
girii;    n  the  same  direction,  the  oondi  to  the  righ' 
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•uiul  was  above  the  others,  and  iho  coucli  to  the  Irfl 
feand  beUne  the  others.  Accordingly,  the  following 
fragment  of  Salluat'  contains  the  denominattoiw  of 
the  couches  as  shown  on  the  plan :  "  Igihir  Htm- 
buere  :  Serlonus  (r.  c  ,  Nd  6)  inferior  i»  medio ;  super 
turn  L.  Fainua  Hupantensis  senator  ex  proscnpti* 
(No.  5) :  in  Mummo  Aniofdu*  (No.  1) ;  et  infra  scrtba 
Sertorii  Vcrstus  (No.  2) :  et  aller  $criba  Maceruu  (No. 
P)  in  imo,  mtdius  inter  Tarquinium  (No.  7)  et  dona- 
num  I'crpcrnam  (No.  9)."  On  the  same  principle, 
No.  1  was  the  highest  place  {locut  tummua)  on  the 
Idlest  coa(di;  No.  8  was  /ocv*  hmu  in  Ucto  «um- 
mo;  No.  2  locus  medius  in  lerlo  summo ;  and  30 
on.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  following  pas- 
sago'  the  guests  are  enuineriiU'd  in  the  order  of 
their  accubation — an  order  exhibited  in  the  anoeaed 
diagram. 


1  i  1 
1  1  1 

Kauiiicnoi 

Vrant 

Fundanius,  one  of  the  giiests,  who  was  at  the  top 
relatively  to  all  the  others,  says, 
"  Hummus  ego,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurintit,  et  infra. 
Si  memini,  Varius:  cum  Scrvilto  Balalrone 

KtMdtiUi  f  KOf  MacenoM  adduxcrat  umbra*. 

ffmentamu  erat  super  ipstm^  Porenu  tii/ra.*' 

It  is  possible  that  Ms;cenas  ought  to  be  in  the 
idace  No.  4  instead  of  No.  6,  since  the  entertain- 
awnt  was  giTen  more  espeei^  in  honour  of  htan, 

and  No.  4  was  an  honourable  place.  The  host  him- 
self, Nastdienus,  occupies  the  phice  No.  8.  which 
waa  uanidlj  taktn  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  and 
mm  a  oonvenient  situation  for  giving  directions  and 
aaperintending  the  entertainment,  unless  there  be 
an  exception  iii  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  is  to  bo  ob- 
serred  that  at  «'ach  tabic  the  most  honourable  was 
the  middle  place.* 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  4iniiig>iOom 
in  a  great  house  was  intrusted  to  a  slave  edbd  fri- 
elmuirrha,  who,  throuj;h  the  instrumentality  of  other 
slaves  of  inferior  rank,  took  cure  that  everything 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  Ofder. 

TRIDENS.   ( Vid.  Fuscika.) 

TRIDRACHMON.   (Fid.  Dbachma.) 

TRIENS.   ( As,  p.  110.) 

TRIERAKCH'IA  (rptiipapxia).  Tliis  was  one  of 
Iho  extraordiMny  war- services  or  liturgies  (mi. 
IvroDKoiA)  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prOTtde  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the 
ship^  of  war  belonging  to  tlie  state.  The  persons 
who  were  charged  with  it  were  called  Tp<npo/)^o(, 
rtrierardM,  as  being  die  captains  of  tntemes, 

a''*^^  the  name  was  also  applied  to  persona  who 
*^^^ine  charge  in  other  vessels.  It  existed 
•  "■r^  early  iimp»  in  connexion  with  tlie  forty- 


L)-a.  (Har.,8M.,y.,f|»- 


eight  naucraries  of  Solon  and  the  fiAy  of  Clei^ 
tbenea,  each  of  which  corporations  appears  tu  have 
Imob  obliged  to  equip  and  man  a  vessel.  (Compare 
Naocm«au.^i  Under  the  ooastitution  of  CkaathcMi 
the  ten  tribes  were  at  irat  severally  charged  vrith 
five  vessels.  Tliis  charge  was,  of  course,  super- 
seded by  the  later  forms  of  the  tnerarchy,  exptaia* 
ed  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

I.  The  terviee*  to  wAicA  ike  trierareha  «  ere  lisiU  -^ 
What  these  were  previously  to  358  B.C ,  there  eaa 
be  no  doubt ;  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  the  state, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  patnutic  indivulaal 
served  in  his  own  ship.  CleiniaB,  for  instance,  did 
80  at  Artemisium  ;*  but  as  it  is  particularly  record- 
ed that  this  ship  was  his  own,  we  may  infer  thai 
he  supplied  at  his  own  coat  what  the  state  was  boand 
to  provide.  The  same  custom  prevailed  dunng  the 
Pcloponnesian  war  also.  The  100  ships  prepaied 
and  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  any 
critical  emergency,  were  supplied  by  the  state.*  In 
the  expedition  against  Sicdy,*  the  state  furnished 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  (vavv  xevov)  and  the  pay  of 
the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  fbr  eaeh  nan;  bat 
the  equipment  of  the  ships  waa  aft  the  cost  of  the 
trierarchs,  who  also  gave  krrt^opai^'  or  additional 
pay,  to  secure  the  best  men.   The  same  conclusions 
are  also  deducibte  tnm  the  credit  which  a  trierarch 
takes  to  hima^  for  saving  his  veaad,wheB  the  diy 
lost  her  ships  at  .tgospotami    and  from  the  farther 
statement,  that  he  paid  the  sailors  o-.i  of  his  ova 
pocket.   From  the  threat  of  Cleo^.'  that  he  woultf 
(as  arparwifot}  make  an  adversary  a  trierarch.  aai 
give  linn  an  old  ship  vrith  a  rotten  inaat  (Urriarsaab 
09P),  it  appears  that  the  state  furnished  the  hull  and 
mast  also,  but  that  the  trierarch  was  bound  lu  Kvf 
and  return  them  in  good  repair :  an  obhgntiou  ex- 
jHresaed  in  the  inacriptioaa  quoted  by  DdcUi,*byths 
piuaae  dr7  vjjv  votr  timfiav  cot  ^e/^  vapaSium. 
Consequently,  the  statement  in  the  oration  agaiart 
Midias,*  that  when  Demosthenes  was  quite  yoaag 
(B.C.  364)  the  trierarchs  paid  all  the  cj 
themselves  (ro  uvaXufiam  is  rwv  lAiuv),  ootj 
plies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  whieh 
customary  at  that  time,  and  whu  h  were  afterward 
diminished  by  the  regulation  of  the  symonoric:  but 
not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or  pqr end  provision 
for  the  crew.  The  whole  expenditure,  says  Bockh," 
means  nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  tbever 
sel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  procuring;  the 
crew,  which  was  attended  with  much  trouble  ami 
expense,  as  the  trierarchs  were  aniiiBtiwea  eUigii 
to  give  boimties  in  order  to  induce  persotts  to  serve, 
foreign  sailors  not  being  admissible.    From  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  iB  C  361), 
we  learn  the  following  particulars  about  the  trter- 
arehy  of  that  time.   The  trierardia  were  obliged 
to  launch  their  ship ;  the  sailors  were  supplied  frum 
jjiirlieular  parishes  {i^/xoi),  through  the  agency  of 
the  demarchi ;  but  those  supplied  to  -\polloiloruj^ 
the  chent  of  Demosthenes,  were  but  few  and . 
cient,  consequently  he  mortgaged  hia  ealade  (m 
dtivai       ovcfiav),  and  hired  the  best  men  he  could 
get,  giving  great  bounties  and  premiums  (r^xxWrif). 
He  also  eq'iipped  the  vessel  with  his  own  tacUii 
and  fumitUTC*  taking  nothing  irom  the  public  atsirei 
{U  T&9  din^ioefuv  siMvfAofev.  Compare  the  Speech 
on  the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy").    Moreover,  ia 
consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  be  was 
out  at  aea,  he  was  put  to  additional  and  heavy  ep 
penaea  in  liiriitf  men  at  diflerent  ports.   The  pr» 
visioii>mon^  mr  the  sailors  {oiT^pia^v)  was  pr» 
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tldtodby  On  state  and  paid  by  the  stratogi.  and  so, 
gaiieraUy  ■peakiag.  was  tlie  pay  fur  the  marine 
{hrtSartu) ;  out  Demosthenes*  client  only  reoeived 

it  for  two  months  ;  and  as  he  served  for  five  months 
more  than  lus  time  (from  the  delay  of  his  successor 
«lect),  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it  himself  for  fif- 
teen moDths,  with  but  an  ancertain  prospect  of 
repayment.  Other  ciremnstanoes  are  mentioned 
which  made  liis  trierarchy  very  expensive,  and 
the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  as  showing  the 
GnflUnieas  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich  man  was 
■qnetlroes  sotQeeted  as  a  trierarcb.  The  obaerra* 
tion  that  he  took  no  flumltnre  flrom  the  pablio  stores 
proves  that  at  that  time  (B.C.  361)  the  triremes 
were  fitted  out  and  equipped  from  the  public  stores, 
and  oonaaqiieiitly  by  the  state ;  but,  as  we  learn 
fimm  oilier  pMMtee  in  Demosthenes  and  the  in- 
Bcriptioiis  hi  B8d[h.*  the  trierarehs  were  obliged 
to  rt  lurn  in  good  condition  any  articles  which  they 
took  ;  in  default  of  domg  so,  they  were  considered 
debtors  to  the  state. 

That  the  ship's  fumiture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  aappltod  by  the  state,  also  appeara  fhm  another 
spet'ch  ;*  but  trierarehs  did  not  always  avail  tlicrn- 
selvcs  of  their  privilege  in  this  respect,  that  ihey 
might  have  no  trouble  in  settling  with  the  state.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about 
B.C.  360),  the  only  expenses  bindmg  upon  the  trier^ 
archs  were  those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and 
the  ship's  fumiture ;  but  even  these  might  be  reiy 
oonsiderable,  espeeMly  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  eK> 
posed  to  hard  service  or  rough  weather.  Moreover, 
some  trierarehs.  whether  from  ambitious  or  patriotic 
motives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
ntting  out  and  rigging  their  ships,  from  which  the 
state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  soflered  by  the  trierarehs  per- 
forming their  duties  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
or  letting  out  their  trierarehy  {uiathjaai  Tr;r  /.nmvp- 
yiav)  to  the  contractor  who  offered  the  lowest  ten- 
der.* One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  do* 
ties  were  inadequately  performed  ;  but  there  was  a 
greater  evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  con- 
tractors repaid  themselve.s  hy  privateerinj^  on  their 
own  account,  which  led  to  repnsais  and  letters  of 
marque  beteg  granted  against  the  state.  ( Vid.  Sv- 
i.At.*)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians  tolera- 
ted this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes  incon- 
sistent enough  tn  punish  the  trierarehs  who  had  let 
out  their  trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a  desertion  of 
post  (^mriiimi^). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in  Isa;- 
us,*  that  a  trierarch  "  had  his  ship  made  himself" 
(W;v  vaiv  rToirjad/icvov),  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
at  the  cost  of  building  it  {yavx^y^aufuvof),  but  only 
of  ilting  it  up  snd  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That 
the  ships  always  belonged  to  the  state  is  further 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  senate  wa.s  nur.i.sted 
with  the  inspection  of  the  ship-builditig,'  ami  is 

eaced  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  "Athenian  Navy 
ist**  of  the  inscriptions  in  BSefth.*  Seme  of  the 
ships  there  mentioned  arc  called  aveiriK%^puTot, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  public  vessels  were  as- 
signed l)y  lot  to  the  respective  trierarehs.  A  rpi^ptj^ 
irrtioaiuof  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  atate  as  a 
IVeo  gifl,  jnst  as  rpttipii  imioipat  means  to  present 
tfie  state  with  a  trireme  *  The  duration  of  a  trier- 
archy was  a  year,  and  if  any  trierarch  served  lunger 
than  his  legal  time,  he  could  charge  the  estra  ex- 
peniM  (f^  hnrpt^fmpxiiiia)  to  bis  successor.  To 
wovertheseexpenses,  an  action  {iwiTpiri()cn>xrifiaTor 


1.  (Urkunden,  No.  iii.)— 5.  (c.  Euer^.  et  Mnp»ib.,  p.  1146.)— 
%.  (D*in.,  De  Coron.  Trier.,  p.  1230.)— 4.  {D^td  ,  il. ,  p.  1231.) 
(Id.,  p.  1230.)— «.  (De  ApoU.  hercd.,  p.  67.)-7.  (Dam.,  c. 


S'lKij)  might  be  hroiiglii  against  the  successor,  ol 
which  wo  have  an  example  in  the  speech  of  ApQtli» 
dunis  against  Polydes,  Composed  by  Deoiostbenes 
'  for  the  former. 

II.  0/1  the  cipcnxcs  of  the  IneTarchy.—'Thiete  VOIlM, 
of  course,  depend  upon  circumstances;  bot,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  mors  than  90, 
nor  less  than  forty  min« :  the  STerage  was  abas' 
50.  Thus,  about  the  year  B  C.  SfiO,  a  whole  triri 
archy  was  let  out  for  40  minae  ;  in  later  nines  UiS 

j  general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60.' 

III.  Oh  thedigerentfirmt  of  At  Imrardly.— In  an- 
cient thnes  one  person  bore  the  whole  oiarge,  af- 
terward  it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to  share 
il,  wIjo  were  then  called  syntrierarchs  {crvvrpiT/pap- 
Xoi).  When  this  practice  was  first  introduced  is 
not  known,  but  Bockh  ooiuectores  that  it  was  sbout 
the  year  41S  B.C.,  after  the  deft«t  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two  persons  for  the 
choregia  was  first  permitted.  The  most  ancient 
account  of  a  syntrierarchy  is  later  than  410  ;•  and 
we  meet  with  one  so  late  as  B.C.  358,  the  year  of 
the  Athennn  expedition  into  Eobcea.*  The  syntri- 
erarchy to  which  we  allude  was,  indertl,  a  voluntary 
service  {iTzidoatf),  but  there  can  be  Inile  doubt  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  that 
time  i  and  even  ander  the  next  form  of  the  service, 
two  trieftrehs  were  sometimes  employed  for  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  trierarchy.  The  syntri- 
erarchy, however,  did  not  entirely  supersede  the 
eider  and  ainile  limn,  being  only  meant  as  n  relier 
m  ease  of  emwfency,  when  there  was  not  n  snffl* 
cient  number  of  wealthy  citizens  to  bear  the  expense 
singly.  .Vumerous  in.sianees,  in  fact,  jocur  of  sin- 
gle trierarchies  between  410  and  358  Ii C,  and  ji 
two  passages  of  Isaeus,*  referring  to  this  period,  the 
single  and  double  trierarchy  are  mentioned  as  con- 
temporaneous. ApoIIodorus  also  was  sole  trier- 
arch* so  late  as  B  C.  361.  In  the  ease  of  a  syntri- 
erarcby,  the  two  trierarehs  commanded  their  vessel 
in  turn,  six  months  eacdi,*  according  as  ttef  agreed 
between  tiiemselves. 

The  third  form  of  the  trierarchy  was  connected 
with  or  suggested  by  the  tilrierarchy.  In  B.C. 
358,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  legally-appointed  trierarehs,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  snmmoned  volunteers.  This,  how- 
ever,  was  but  a  temporary  expedient ;  and,  as  the 
aclu.il  .sy.stein  wa.s  not  adequate  to  the  public  wants, 
they  determined  to  manage  the  trierarchy  some- 
what in  the  aame  way  as  the  property  taxes  («u(. 
Eisphora),  namely,  by  classes  or  symmoriy,  arrord- 
ing  to  the  law  of  Pcriander,  passed,  as  Boekh  shows, 
in  the  year  3.S8,  and  which  was  the  primary  and  ori- 
ginal enactment  on  the  subiecL  With  this  view, 
ISOO  ewrrXciir,  or  psrtners,'  were  appointed,  who 
were  probably  the  wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  census  or  valuation.  These  were 
divideil  into  twenty  cvauKjuai,  or  classes  ;  out  of 
which  a  number  of  persons  (ai^tara)  joined  for  the 
equipment,  or,  rather,  tiie  manrtienanoe  and  man* 
agement  of  a  ship,  under  the  title  of  a  !Tt  vrt7.fta,"  or 
union.  SometimA,  perhap.s,  l>y  special  enactment, 
when  a  great  number  of  slops  was  refjuired,  a  syn- 
teleia  of  thia  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five  wealthy 
indlvldaals,  who  bore  jointly  the  expenses  of  one 
trireme  ;*  but  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  as 
signed  a  synleleia  of  fifteen  persons  of  different  d»"- 
grers  of  wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  luui 
only  were  provided  for  1^  each  aymmoria  of  aixCff'.| 
persons.  ^  ti)- 

.  .  (8« 

1.  (Dcm..  c.  Mid..  539.  5(M,  20.  —  Do  Corun.,  ^«0A^;  *  n"  'lM 
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These  sjfnt  4etae  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  .i 
hate  been  also  catted  symmoris  by  Hyperides.'  It 

appears,  however,  that  before  Df^moslhenes  carrifd 
a  new  law  on  this  subject  (B.C.  340),  it  had  been 
customary  for  aixteen  persons  to  unite  in  a  synteleia 
or  company  for  a  ship,*  who  bore  the  burden  in 
eqaal  snares.  This  bnng  the  easCt  h  Ibllowa  either 
that  the  members  of  the  symmoriffi  had  been  by 
that  time  raised  from  1200  to  1280,  or  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, of  which  no  aocoont  has  come  down  to  us.* 
Ftom  the  ])hTase  Ik  tOv  h  rote  XSxot/t  ownketuv, 
used  in  the  Karukoyo^*  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
word  Tmxoi  was  M&eA  of  civil  as  well  as  military  di- 
viiions,  and,  in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae. 
The  mperiptendeiioe  of  the  whole  system  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were 
therefore  called  the  "  leaders  of  the  symmoriai" 
(iiyeiiovtQ  tCjv  rvu^opiCtv),  on  wliom  the  burdens  of 
the  irierarchy  clnerty  fell,  or,  rather,  ought  to  have 
fallen-*  The  services  performed  by  individuals  un- 
der this  system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
belDro  ;  the  state  still  provided  the  ship's  tackle  (i. 
t.t  the  odiivta  KoX  oTviacia  koI  axoiviOf  and  other 
tbmfi),  and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made 
to  eompel  the  trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  according 
10  the  inventory  taken  uf  it  (ro  diaypamia  tuv  oKtv- 
c3v)» either  at  .Athens  or  to  their  successors  sent  out 
by  the  symmoriw.  This  conclusion,  that  the  vessel 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes,* and  in  the  oration  against  Midias^  he  says, 
referring  to  the  system  of  the  symmoris.  that  the 
■talc  provided  the  crews  and  thf  furniture.  Tlie 
only  dutv,  then,  of  the  trierarchs  under  this  system 
was  tu  keep  their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and 
order  as  they  received  them.  But  even  from  this 
hey  managed  to  escape :  for  the  wealthiest  mcin- 
oers,  wliu  IkkI  to  serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out 
iheir  trierarchics  for  a  talent,  and  received  that 
amount  from  their  partners  (ovmXgic\  so  that,  in 
reality,  they  paid  next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  considering  that 
the  tricrurchy  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  oth- 
er liturgies.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  orators 
how  the  diffbrent  synteleie  appointed  the  trierarchs 
who  were  to  take  char<,'(;  of  their  vessels ;  but  it 
was  probably  left  to  themselves,  without  being  regu- 
lated by  any  legal  enactment.  The  evUs  and  irreg- 
ularities of  the  symmoris  are  thus  (rhetorically  per- 
haps) deeeribed  by  Demosthenes:  **I  saw  your 
navy  gofalg  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  tho  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in  auffi- 
eient  thne  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore  I 
proposed  a  law,"  <Sic.  The  otian^cs  lie  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  liis  uratioa  concerning  the 
synimoriaj  (B.C.  354),  and  are  as  follows:  be  pro- 
posed to  add  800  to  the  1200  ewrAdCt  making  the 
whole  9000,  eo  that,  sobiraeting  all  those  who  could 
claim  exemption  as  minors,  orphans,  Ac,  there 
might  always  reiiiaui  1200  persons  ( aufiara )  to 
serve.  These  were  to  be  divide<iinto  20  symmorieB 
of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  syatom :  each  of  these 
was  to  be  aabdivided  hito  five  diviafona  of  twelve 
persons  each,  one  half  rich  and  the  other  poor  (av- 
Tavanhjpijv),  so  as  to  form  altogether  100  smaller 
symmoriae  The  number  of  triremes,  according  to 
this  scheme,  was  to  be  300,  classed  in  SO  divisions 
^  15  ships :  each  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  as- 
;'^d  to  one  of  tlic  20  larger  synunoite,  ao  that 
iht  ,   

tXjre  I.  ,  Kr.  1.  T.— Coinporp  Dem.,  D«  Sj-mmor.,  163.)  — 9. 
from  vert'*™"'.  S^D-S.  (IWrkh.  PuM.  Econ.  of  Athctvi,  ij., 
*<■•.  ISI.)— 4.  (IV  Cori.ii.,  2^1. )-5.  (Dem., 
I  |^9e^  ^"•H- 1 (De  S/mmar., 
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each  of  the  smaller  wouki  receive  thre« ,  a<mi  id  < 
of  SOO  shipe  being  required,  fbnr  trierarrba 

be  appointed  to  each  Moreover,  each  of  the  great 
tT  syminoriit;  was  to  receive  the  same  amount  <A 
the  public  stores  tor  equipment,  in  order  that  ih*j 
might  auwrtion  it  to  the  smaller  classes.  With  a 
view  to  levying  the  erewa,  and  far  other  porpoaca, 
the  generals  were  to  divide  the  dockyards  into  Xfo 
parts  for  30  ships'  stations  [viitaoiKoi)  adjai  t  nt  is 
each  other,  and  to  assign  each  of  these  par's  to  4 
tribe,  or  two  large  symmorisB  of  30  ships.  Theae 
ten  parts  were  to  be  subdivided  Into  tfairda,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  third  part  (Tp<m*r; 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  llie  whole  was  allotted,  so  thai 
each  third  would  receive  ten  ships.  Whether  tin* 
scheme  was  pat  into  practice  does  not  a|>pear,  bta 
it  seems  that  It  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  uf 
the  trierarchy  appears  to  have  continned  till  De- 
mosthenes carried  his  law  about  the  "  Trierarchy 
according  to  the  Valuation."  One  of  the  chief  erds 
connected  with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never 
equipped  in  tune ;  and  aa  Demosthenes*  eomplalas 
of  Ibis  in  B  C.  352,  we  may  conclude  that  his  pro- 
posal fell  to  the  ground.  But  these  evUa  were  too 
serious  to  remain  withoot  a  remedy :  and  tberefcra, 
when  the  orator  was  the  htururnt  roii  vwrutiA,  oc 
the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian  navy,  he  hrooglit 
forward  and  carried  a  law  for  altering  and  impro- 
ving the  system  of  the  syminona:  and  companies, 
the  members  of  wbidi  no  longer  called  themselves 
trierarchs,  but  partners  (ffwreXeif),*  thereby  intr»> 
ducing  the  "fourth  form  of  Uie  trierarchy."  The 
naval  services  required  from  every  citizen  were  ts 
depend  upon  and  be  proportional  to  his  property, 
or,  rather,  to  his  taxable  capital  {rlfoifta  :  md.  Em- 
phora),  as  registered  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  pw^ 
erty  taxes,  the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  lea 
taieiits  of  taxable  capital,  up  to  thrre  triremes  ari 
one  auxiliary  vessel  {i/mipeeiov)  for  the  largest  pro(^ 
erties  ;  t.  e.,  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  !*• 
quired  to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  not  tea 
talents  in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  m 
synteleiK  till  they  had  made  up  that  arnount  .  and 
if  the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (BC.  379) 
waa  still  in  foree,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one  fifth  of  the  w  hole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  .Ml  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  pro{>ertv.  sc 
that  the  poor  were  benefited  by  it,  and  the  sute 
likewise :  for,  as  Demosthenea*  aaya,  thoae  wbo  bad 
formerly  rnntrif)iit(Hl  one  sixteenth  to  the  trierarchy 
of  one  ship  were  now  trierarchs  of  two,  in  which 
case  they  must  either  have  served  by  proxy,  tir 
done  duty  in  successive  years.  He  adds  that  the 
consequences  were  highly  beneficial.  Daring  the 
whole  war.  carried  on  after  the  law  was  in  force, 
no  trierarch  implored  the  aid  of  tlie  people  (iwrf- 
piav  td^Ke),  or  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  or  was  put 
into  priaoo  by  the  persons  whose  doty  it  waa  to  de- 
spatch the  fleet  {oCAtmeroXar),  nor  was  any  tiutm 
lost  at  sea,  or  lying  idle  in  the  docks  i"or  want  of 
stores  and  tackle,  as  under  the  old  system,  whti 
the  service  (to  Xetrovpytiv)  fell  on  the  poor.  The 
duties  and  aervioea  to  which  the  trierardt*  wm 
subject  voAv  the  new  law  were  jprobably  the  aaw 
as  under  the  third  form  of  the  tnenochy,  thn  qrn 
moriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  trierarch, 
Bdckh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be 
verified  ':y  a  reference  to  Ei?  pmobx  :  •*  If  we  rtvV -n 
that,  as  formerly,  it  coot  aiHint  a  talent,  the  loui 
expense  of  the  trierareba,  for  i  oo,  200,  or  m- 
romes,  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents,  ai 
a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  tk 
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aoo  ol  Attica .  i.  <■,  lor  the  &ral  claM  one  tbirtl, 
two  lliMi^  and  one  per  cent  of  tbeir  property :  for 
tlie  poomr  n  pnifOrtlOMDy  leas  nmoant :  and  of  the 

annual  ineonMs,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
erty, 3J,  6',  and  Irn  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy. 
Hnt  we  rnay  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  time  had 
nut  uiure  tlian  100  or  SOD  triremes  at  sea,  very  ael- 
don  300 ;  so  that  tbia  war*tax  did  not,  for  the  rich* 
tiat  elass,  amonnt,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  per  crnt  of  llir-ir  property." 

This  arrangetuenlol  Deinoslhenea  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  nunil>er  300  persons 
serving  in  person  wopild  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
eUef  bnrden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  forrniT  symmorite  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  liookh  fixes  at  li.C  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
reraained  m  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  Crown  (B.C.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
siibject  of  the  trierareby,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
taat  the  law  was  in  exi?tencc,  nor  that  it  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  Demosthenes'  says  that  i£schinea  had 
ticen  bribed  by  the  leaden  of  tba  aymnoria  to  nul- 
lify it. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trieraicbyt  thoo|^  the 

most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  necessi- 
ty oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  managed, 
(bough  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.* 

With  respetit  to  the  asMMOt  «f  property  which 
rendered  a  nuui  liable  to  aerve  a  trierarehf  or  qm- 
trierarchy,  BSetch*  observes,  *'  I  sm  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
v-tlue  than  600  mmc :  and  as  an  estate  of  une  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
fimnanco  of  any  litnny,*  the  aasertioo  of  Isbus,* 
diat  many  bad  aervedthe  offlee  of  trierareh  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  niinn-,  ohligps  us  (if 
true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  iiuhvidnals  were 
ftometunes  found  to  contributf  to  a  tni  rarchy  (rath-  ' 
er,  perhaps,  to  a  syntrierarchy)  oat  of  a  very  small 
property."  ' 

The  disadvantages  which  io  later  times  resulted 
from  the  trierarchs  not  bemg  ready  for  sea  by  the 
lime  for  sailing,  w  t  re  ni  t  arly  times  prevented  by 
their  appoinlmeots  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  trierarchs  sppointed  to  the  100 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Pelopon^e^>ian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  St  a. 

The  appointment  to  serve  tuder  the  first  and  sec- 
ond forms  of  the  trienurdiy  was  made  by  the  strat- 
egi  ;*  and  in  case  any  person  was  appointed  to 
serve  a  trierareby.  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 
called  upon)  wa.s  bftter  abU?  to  bear  it  than  himself, 
lie  offered  the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property 
{wU.  Aimoosis),  woS^tet  to  Jie  harden  of  the  trier- 
areby. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persona  became 

suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of  At- 
temis  at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  somelitues  liable  to  imprisonment  {h>oxoi  6ea' 
itv').  Thus,  on  one  occasion,*  the  trierarchs  were, 
by  a  special  decree,  subjected  to  imprisomnent  if 
they  were  not  ofT  the  pier  (x^f"^)  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  oti  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship  ready 
first  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  "  crown  of  the 
trierarchy,"  so  that,  in  tbia  way,  oonaiderable  em- 
nlatf  yi  iM  eompetition  were  prodneed.  Moreover, 
the  triera/chs  were  vzfvOi-rni,  <tr  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  lor  their  expenditure,  though  they  ap- 
plied their  own  property  to  the  aarviee  of  the  ataie.' 


1.  (p.Ma.>-a.  (D«mMtl>..e.  PutycD-t.  rB.,ie7.)— 4.  (De- 
IB<Nlll,,0.  Apholi.,  p.  833.)— 5.  (Do  Dic*'*,^.  h^rfj.,  p  51  )—*. 

ilHrnattXi.,  c.  Lacr..  p.  (MO,  Ifi  j  -T.  (1  I.,  D«  C..r..n.,  262.  15.)  — 
I  (U.,  D*  Cmm.  Triw.,  Itt»,  6.1-9.  (Id.,  c  PotjoL,  im,  J  • 


But  they  akso  rereived  money  out  of  the  treaoary 
for  various  disbursements,  as  the  pay  of  the  soliliers 
and  aailora,  and  the  extra  bands  (mnipeoia) :  thoh, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierareh  i»  itated  to  havA 
rrrrjvrd  30  mina:,  tig  «n-iT?.oii'.'    The  Iric'rarcbsf 
may  also  have  been  considered  virtCdwoi,  from  be 
ing  required  to  show  that  they  had  performed  their 
duties  property.  The  saored  triremes,  the  Paralui 
and  Salsmis,  had  speenl  treasures  (vm.  Tamui.  p 
9.'>0)  appoinlril  to  them,*  and,  on  the  authority  o( 
Ulpian,'  It  ha.s  been  believed  that  the  state  acted  as 
trierareh  for  each  of  them  ;  but  in  the  inscriptions 

Sioted  by  Bdckb.*  no  difference  is  made  between 
e  trierarehs  of  the  Paralns  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  statp  appomttd  tri- 
erarchs for  them  as  well  as  for  other  veaseis,  and 
provided  out  of  tiie  public  funds  for  thooe  expeoaea 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

iV.  Oh  Ikt  txm^tiam  from  Ike  trwrsrcAy.  —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B  C  3.'55,*  no  person  (but 
minors  and  females)  could  claim  exemption  irorn 
the  trierarchy  who  were  ot'  suHicient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendanta  of  Hannodioa 
and  Aristogiton.  But  from  Iskos*  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  single  trierarchy,  no  person  could 
he  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  two 
years  after  a  former  service  (6vo  Irri  dia?.tnuv). 
The  nine  arcbons  also  were  exempt,  and  the  trier* 
archy  waa  a  groaod  of  exemption  from  iLe  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  an  the  leat  during  the  year  next  following  that 
of  its  service.' 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service,  as 
we  learn  from  Demosthenes.*  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  ddthfarsp,  or  nimble  to  aerve 
from  poverty ;  so  also  were  '^warda,  heiresses,  or 
phan^,  cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies."  Of  course, 
an  hcires-s  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un- 
j  married.  Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  Itiur^itM 
during  their  minority,  and  for  a  year  after  tbeii 
doRiiieofo.'  By  *%9povxof  are  meant  cohmista,  who. 
while  absfnt  by  the  command  of  the  state,  could 
I  not  (M'rronii  a  trier.irchy.  Tlie  ru  «()auv(<f«  admits 
ofdoubl,  hut  it  probably  means  tiie  property  of  joinl 
tenants,  as  brothers  or  co-heirs,  which  bad  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  them,'*  or  it  may  veifei  to  mon- 
eys invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  the 
proper  duration  of  a  trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was 
legally  dissolved  if  tin'  ceneral  lurnishr  l  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Pirteus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together.** 
V.  On  the  Ug*l  proceedings  eomueU-d  wiik  tke  tn- 
erarchy. — These  were  either  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  hi  iween  trierarchs  and  the  siatr,  and 
therefore  iti  the  form  of  a  Dudicasu.  They  gen- 
erally arose  in  consequence  of  a  triemoh  not  de* 
livering  op  hia  ship  and  her  rigging  io  proper  order, 
either  to  hto  sneceesor  or  to  the  state.  If  he  alleged 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  he  was  said  oK^^edat  Kara  xa/iuva  u-oav 
TUvat,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated,  Idoftv  bf 
TV  ttimovipi^  «.  r.  X,  Vessels  or  fumitore  on 
vrhteh  a  trial  of  tbia  kind  had  been  hdd,  were  said  to 

bo  ^la'hi^Kdfifiti'a. 

i  hf  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  strategi.  and  so  ne- 
timea  in  the  superinteodeots  of  the  dochyard,  ic 
conjunction  with  the  d1roffro^Ul^  The  senate  alsj? 
appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  thc^e  ni  ■ 
ters :  e.  g.,  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions 
the  phrase  side  tuv  rptifpifixuv,  &»  Mitiuatxs.,  M  y- 

I.  (Dcm.,  Da  CoiMU  Trier.,  101,  M.>->t.  f Mi.  xliii.,  tt 
Tiii.,  IIS.)  — t.  (ad  Dem.,  e.  MM„  686.)— 4.  <i:BC.,iiH  Itt 
169.)  — S.  (Dam.,  r.  L«'t<C.)— 6.  (Da  ApoU.  Iidi«  9lL— Swl. 
(Dca.,  e.  Lap!.,  4M  sad  404.)  — S.  (Da  Syi  k-li.  (SwUCI^ 
i(LjNaa,  e.  W0.)— 10.  (Pallas,  O''  ^  • 

(Dsn.. «.  Fd^jcL,  im.)  IM7 
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TRIPUS. 


«t  v}»«p9.  Biickh  ouiuecturea  that  the  trier- 
iralw  of  wliam  this  is  Mid  htd  reiamed  ttieir  ships 

.n  such  a  comJilion  that  the  state  might  have  called 
upiMi  them  to  put  theiu  in  thorough  repair  or  to  re- 
build them,  at  a  cost  for  an  ordinary  trireme  or 
MOO  dnohnue.  Saroosiss  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased fram  this  liradity  by  any  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  that  the  rebuilding  was  not  completed, 
he  conceives  that  it  must  have  been  coiiii>etent  (in 
a  clear  and  flagrant  case)  tor  the  senate  to  have  in- 
flicted upon  them  the  penalty  of  twice  6000  dracb- 
ntt,  tlie  teeliDical  phrase  for  which  was  ■*doQbling 
the  trireme  '"' 

The  phrase  ufio^My^aev  rpt^oq  xoivqv  uiroduaeiP, 
viiich  occurs  in  inscriptionfl»  ooea  oel  ttfffy  to  an 
andertaking  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  but  meraly 
for  patting  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  ^veiv  ir^oiov*  to  lay  an  information 
against  a  vessel,  is  used,  not  of  a  public  ship,  but  of 
a  private  veaeel,  engaged,  perhaps,  is  emofgUng  or 


TRIEROPOIOI  {rptvponoioi).  (VU.  Ships,  p 
6dl.) 

*T1UGLA  (rptvXa),  a  fish,  the  red  Surmullet,  or 
Mvlbu  barbatitt,  L.  It  is  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  was  a  great  favoarita  with  the  aocieDt 

epicures* 

TKKJON.    (r,,i.  Pila  ) 

TKILIX.    (  r.d.  Tula,  p  956.) 

TRINU'NDliNUM.    (Vid.  NvNOiifJB,  p.  668.) 

TIIIO'BOLON  {TptuCo/Mv),  or  Tpt66o/ov  y/'/saoTi' 
Kov,  was  the  fee  of  three  oboli  which  the  Athenian 
citizens  received  for  their  attendance  as  dicasts  in 
the  courts  of  the  beiica,  whence  it  is  also  called 
nfotfof  6utaoTu6(t  or  dutasricdy.  Thia  pay  had 
been  first  introduced  by  Pericles  *  It  is  generally 
upposed  from  Aristophanes,*  who  makes  Slrcpsia- 
dcs  say  that  for  the  tirst  obolus  he  ever  received  as 
a  dicast  tie  bought  a  toy  for  bis  son,  that  at  flrst 
the  diuraimxAr  was  only  one  obolus.  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  the  pay  was  subse- 
quently mcreased  to  two  oboli,  hut  this  seems  to  be 
merely  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  passage  of 
Us  author.  Three  oboli,  or  the  rptuk^,  occurs 
as  early  as  B.C.  4S5  in  the  comedies  of  Aristopha- 
nes, and  is  afterwanl  mentioned  frequently.^  Bockh* 
has  inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobolon 
was  introduced  by  Cleon  abmit  B.C.  421 ;  hut  G. 
Homuuin'  haa  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  6u 
as  it  is  fbnnded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinka  that 
the  pay  of  three  oholi  for  tlie  dicasts  existed  before 
that  time.  However  this  may  he,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  ttie  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  not  the 
same  at  all  Umei,  although  it  ia  ianprobable  that  it 
shoald  ever  have  been  two  Oboli.**  Tlie  payment 
was  madO  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  helias- 
tat  by  tlie  cdacretc"  in  the  foUowmg  manner.  At'- 
ter  a  citixen  bad  beoi  appointed  by  lot  to  aet  as 
judge  in  a  particular  court,  he  received,  on  entering 
the  courts  together  with  the  staff  (/^axr^p/a  or 
6of),  a  tablet  or  ticki  t  iavfiCo',>.ov).  .\fter  the  busi 
ness  of  the  court  was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out, 
delivered  bis  ticket  to  the  prytanes,  ami  received 
his  fee  in  return."  Those  who  had  come  too  late 
had  no  claim  to  the  triobolon.''  The  annual  amount 
of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Arislophanea**  at  160 

1.  (Urliandeti,  Ac-.a-ZS  l  -a.  (Dcm.,  c.  Lacr.,  941.)— 3.  (Ati»- 
H.,  II.  A.,  li.,  17,  Ac.  —  .Eiian,  ii.,  41,  Ac.  —  AJara».  Apin-nd., 
r.)—4.  (Anctat.,  PolU  ,  II..  «.  p.  67,  rd.  (Witling. —Plut.,  Pcr- 
».«.— put.,  Corjf.,  p.  515.)— 5.  {Nub.,  WO.)— fl.  (Ran  ,  140.) 
-  •;»Arift«T''>  i  Equit.,  51,  255.  — Ve»p.,  5»4.  CM,  6f>0.  —  Ran., 
Iht  (Si«auh.,  «.,  p.  358.)— 9.  (Pnef.  ad  Anrtoph., 

{   %c.,  Sd  etlit.)— 10.  (AriMot.  ap.  Scbal.  ad  AhMoyh., 
£_     '  1^*«*yc'»-«  ••  V'  Ai«uirri«rf».  —  Snidaa,  a.  v.  'HXtaa* 
naoi  Vafjr*^an,  Bis  aoeoMt.,  19,  IS.)— IS.  (Schol.  ad  Aria- 
?*— Snidaa,  a.  r.  Bcucnipia-—Etym<A.  Ma(.,  a. ». 
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talents,  a  sum  which  is  very  high,  and  can,  porfaapa 
only  be  applied  to  the  meet  flonisfaing  taoea  «l 

Athens.' 

TKIPLICATIO.  (Vul.  Actio,  p  VJ  ) 
♦TRIPOL'ION  (rpindXiov),  a  piai  t.  "  Srrapior 
and  Avicenna  call  it  Tmrbitk,  which,  however,  ia 
said  by  Aetoarios  to  be  the  root  of  the  Alypw 
Sprengel  says  the  .\rabiansand  their  cuinmf  ni.iion 
commuted  a  great  mistake  in  cunluundmu  the  Ttu^ 
bith  with  the  Trivolium.  He  is  disposed  lu  th.nkll 
the  Plumbago  Eurammttt  or  LeadworL  Siblhnffc 
however,  holda  it  tolbo  the  AMiM  ^ 


short,  thera  ia  a  gnat  diverrity  ofopiiiloo  reaped. 

ing  it."» 

TRIPOS  {T/Umvt),  a  Tripod,  i  c,  any  atenafl  • 
article  of  fumitore  aupported  opoo  three  ftet,  ome 

especially 

I  A  three-legged  tabic  {vid.  MsNaA,  page  OttJ 
The  first  woodcut  at  p.  276  shows  such  a  table  ie 
uae.  Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  tastefolly 
ornamented.  Various  single  legs  {trapezopkor**\ 
wrought  in  the  same  style  out  of  white  marble,  red 
porphyry,  or  other  valuabit'  niaifrials,  and  consisting 
of  a  lion's  head  or  some  similar  object  at  the  top^ 
and  a  foot  of  the  same  animal  at  the  bottooo,  anilM 
by  intervening  foliage,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,*  and  in  other  colleciions  of  antiquiti^ 
The  trip<)<l  u.scd  at  r ntertamments  to  hold  the  Cha- 
TKB  (p.  319)  had  short  feet,  so  that  it  was  not  micb 
elevated.  These  taUee  were  probably  aooietiBM 
made  to  move  upon  castors.* 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  l>oiliiii»  tn«  at,  aod 
either  raised  upon  a  ihrec-lcpgeJ  Mand  of  brooa^ 
as  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  678,  or 
with  its  three  feet  in  the  eame  pieee.  Such  a  i 

sil  was  of  great  value,  and  was  aometioaei 
as  a  prize  in  the  public  games.* 

III.  A  bronze  ultar.  not  diflfering,  probably,  in  tta 
original  form,  from  the  tail  tripod  caldron  ahesdj 
deseribed.  In  this  fbm,  but  with  additional  orna- 
ment, we  see  it  in  the  annexed  wo<idcut.  which 
represents  a  trip«)d  found  at  I'rt  ju.s.'  That  tha 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  may  be  inferred 
from  the  bull'a  bead,  with  a  fillet  tied  round  tha 
home,  which  wv  aee  at  the  top  of  each  Teg. 


All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the 
ficial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  genera 
together  with  three  rings  at  the  t(»  to  serve' 
handles  (tbanf).  Since  it  has  this  (brm  on  allihe 
coins  and  other  ancient  remains  whidi  have  asy 
reference  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  has  been  with 
sutlieient  reason  c^oiuded  tint  the  tripod  ttm 
w  hicfa  the  i^rthian  prieateae  gave  ra^pOBeca  vraa  ef 


1.  (BBckh, 


MpTrr.  Alt.  Pt'< 


.,  Ae.,  i..  p  950 
119,  *e4— a.  (Ommmt.,  nr.,  1»— Th«uphr.,  JI.  P.,  tx  .  19.- 
AUaaM,  AWMH.,  a.  v.}-4.  (Cic.  ad  Faia.,  ru^  SL)— 4.  (Conte 

a75.)-6.  (»iUi.,M«,7lli7W.)-f  (Sfaa,|firi^  Jm. 
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TRlFUfi» 


TRIUMPHUS. 


Ihis  kind  rt  <;  righuhaad  figuie  in  the  preceding 
wcxxlcut  :!>  copied  ftmtt  CM  faUiahed  by  K.  O. 
IfiiUer,^  luunded  upon  nnoieroas  aocieot  aatborities, 
and  designed  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  oracu- 
lar tripod  at  Delphi.  Besides  the  parts  already 
loentiuned,  viz.,  the  three  legs,  the  three  handles, 
tod  the  vessel  or  caldron,  it  shows  a  flat,  round 
plai  e,  called  i^futf,  on  which  the  Pytbia  seated  her- 
self in  order  to  give  responses,  and  on  which  lay  a 
laurel  leaf  at  othir  tiin<  This  figure  also  shows 
the  I  osition  o^  the  Coktixa,  which,  as  well  as  the 
ealdrM,  was  made  <^  very  thin  bronxe,  and  waa 
supposed  to  increase  the  prophetic  MMiDds  wbieb 
came  from  underneath  the  earth.' 

The  celebrity  of  this  tripod  produced  innumerable 
imitatkma  of  it,*  called   Deljihio  tripoda."*  They 
~  to  be  oaed  in  oMnifiee,  and  etfll  mora 
to  be  presented  to  the  treasury  both  in 


tliat  place  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples.*  ( Vid. 
DoNABLt.)  Tripods  were  rl'Rfly  di'dirated  lo  Apol- 
lo^ and  to  Bacchus.  Part^  in  allusion  to  the  Ubie 
of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  mm  Apollo  by  Herenlea, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the  former,'  the  tripod  waa 
one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore  occurs 
continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles  which 
have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  thia  we  hare  an  exr 
ample  in  the  baa-rdief  engraved  on  p.  78,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  his  attributes,  the  lyre  and 
the  plt>rtruin.  In  conformity  with  the  same  ideas, 
It  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at  the 
i^ythian  and  other  gamea,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo.*  On  the  other  hand,  tb»  i^eam 
nt  Atlifiis  hfiiig  considered  sacred  to  Barchti.s,  the 
Bucct  :>stul  Chokauus  received  a  bronze  tripod  as 
the  appropriate  prize.  The  choragic  monuments 
of  Thraayllua  and  Lyaicntfca,  the  ornamental  frag- 
UMMta  of  which  are  now  in  the  Britiah  Mnseum, 
were  erected  by  them  to  preserve  and  display  the 
tripods  awarded  to  them  such  occasions.  We 
ird,  also,  tliat  a  (ripod  was  sometimca  ecoaccrated 
to  the  Muses*  and  to  Hercules.'* 

A  tripod,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  from 
which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  consecrated 
to  Apollo  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi,  was  that  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  aAer  the  battle 
of  Plat  ata.  It  conaisted  of  a  golden  bowl,  supp<irted 
by  a  three- headed  bronze  serpent."  The  golden 
bowl  havin<^  Ijrt  n  rciiiuvtd,  the  bronze  scrpetit  was 
taken  to  Cunstantinople,  and  is  probably  the  one 
which  was  seen  there  hy  Spun  and  Wheler  in  1675. 
The  first  figure  in  the  fuUuwing  woodcut  is  copied 
from  VVheler's  engraving  of  it."  He  says  it  was 
about  fdurteeii  or  liiu  t  ii  ifct  high. 

The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
moae,  in  a  great  degree,  nom  their  suitableneaa  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place  We  have  an  ex- 
ample ol  this  mode  of  empluyuig  them  in  the  sceim 
which  13  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  897. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  pooaible  to  thia 
purpose,  they  were  aometimee  made  to  Ibid  together 
into  a  Mii  iU  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  undLrslood  from  an  mspeotiou  of  the  following 
woodcut.  The  right-hand  figure  rcpreseols  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  patera  or  a  jilain  metal- 
Ito  disk  ivaa  laid  on  the  top  when  there  was  oo- 
'lasion  to  offer  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
folding  trip«Kls  may  be  seeu  in  museums,  proving 
how  coiuinon  they  were  among  the  Romans. 
Aoothur  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 


■•  p.  lw.i 
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^   .s«i..M.)'-4.  (AtlMn..  v..  p.  IM.)— a.  (Athca  , 

vt-,  p.  nU/'t  mtti—Pmu.,  iv..  1S,4  M— C.  (Psu.«  iii.,  18, « 
ft.)-7.  (Phw.m..tl,«7.-ld..x.. IS,«4.)-6.  (Hand.,!., Ii4.>— 
a.  (Hm.,0^  •(  Dim, ass.)— 10.  (Pju*  ,  x..  7, «  3.)— 11.  (Herod.,      «.  y^,.^. 
it..  81.  -  TlittcnI.,  i.,  I8L  —  Schol.  lu  lor.— Pnu*.,  x.,  13,  t  S.—  —  a.  (Diod. 
OvUiuK  Tufk  CiiMt.,  ii.,  M.—  UuMlan.  haf.  OmM^  t.  li^  p.  lain  *i,  88, 


are  those  made  of  marble  or  hard  stona  One  was 
disooterad  in  the  Tilla  of  Hadnan,  Are  feet  high, 

and  therefore  unsuitable  to  br  n.sed  in  sacrifice.  It 
is  very  much  ornaineiittd.  and  was  probably  in 
tended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work  of  irt  * 

TRIPUDIUM.  (Kid.  AosnciDM,  p.  130.) 

TRIREims.  (Fid.  Sura.) 

TRrTAGONISTES  (fyKraycwwr^).  (FU. 

TRIO,  p.  505.) 

•TRIT'ICU.M  (mfxk),  meat.  "Spraiigel  ro> 
marks,  that  the  Tnticum  hybernvm  and  cfft'rum  are 

indicated  by  the  Tvp&f  ;[e<fM>(riropov/<rvof  xat  rptfitjvof 
of  Theophrastus,  6lc.  It  is  the  trt'pof  oiravto^  of 
Diuscorides.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat  was  callod 
ff<X<yv/ri7c  by  the  Greeks,  and  siligo  by  the  Romans; 
the  aecoiDd  aoit  in  quality  waa  called  atfuSiAtt  bf 
the  Greeka,  and  rimlago  by  the  Romans ;  the  thfad 
sort  Was  called  avyKofitaro^  and  avToTvpini^  by  the 
Greeks,  and  autopyrut  by  the  Romans ;  the  last 
kind  was  called  irtrvptof 

TRITTUA  (Tptrna).  ( Vid.  S*CBincioii,  p.  846.) 

TRITTUS  (rpjrrvc).  {VU,  T*IBa»,  Gkibx,  p. 
1003.) 

TRIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  cily  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.   He  was  preceded  by  the 

captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passim;  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Such  displays  have  been  so  universal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  hia> 
torically.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fancies  of  those  ancient  writers  who  refer  their  first 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bai-chus  in 
the  East,*  nor  need  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  connexion  between  trum^iMM  and  ^ploftSof,  ac<- 
cording  to  the  etymolojry  doubiingly  projwsed  by 
Varro.*  Rejoicings  al^er  a  victory,  accompanied 
by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their  plunder, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
Romans  as  a  nation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  return 
of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima,  aflcr  he  had  defeated 
the  Caeninenses  and  slain  .'\«;ro  their  kuig,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius*  with  all  the  attributes  <  ' 
regular  triumph.  Plutarch*  admita  that  this ''f^^- 

waa  the  origin  ofandfiiat  step  lowarda  the  li„ii.>-'' 
of  aft»4iiBe8,biitcenaore8  Dionvahia  <bri^-«>  (>• 

.■■i.  xUii.,  tt 
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meat  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in  a  quadriga, 
which  he  oonsiden  disproved  by  the  ihct  that  all 
the  triompliBl  {rpoiratofkpopf)  «tatiie«  oftiiat  khif, 

as  scon  in  his  day.  n:  [ir<>s<->iitpd  him  on  foot  Hp 
adds,  that  Tarquinius  I'nscus,  according  to  some, 
or  Foplicola  according  to  nih'  rs,  first  triunipticil  in 
a  chariot  i  and  in  corroburation  of  this,  wo  find  that 
the  flrat  triumph  recorded  by  Livy'  is  that  over  the 
Sabinea  by  Tarquinius,  who,  according  to  Verrius,* 
wore  upon  this  occasion  a  robe  of  cloth  or  pold. 
Whatever  conclusion  we  may  fonn  upon  these 
points,  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  au- 
thentic history  down  to  the  extinction  of  liberty,  a 
regular  triumph  (/mIm  triumphiui)  waa  recognised 
as  the  summit  of  military  glory,  and  was  the  cher- 
ished (ihjt'ct  of  ambition  to  rvcry  Roman  gcnrral 
A  triumph  might  be  granted  for  succevsrul  aelueve- 
ments  either  by  land  or  sea,  but  the  latter  were 
oomparatively  so  rare  that  we  shall  for  the  present 
defer  the  coamderation  of  the  imvil  triomph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  scries  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  (litera  laureai^),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  Intelligence 
proved  satisfactory,  the  senate  decreed  a  piihlie 
thanksgiving  {Vid  Sn-i  i.n  ATio  )  This  supplica- 
tion wiUH  so  frequently  the  fureruniirr  ot  a  truiinph, 
that  Cato  thinlcs  it  necessary  to  remind  Ciceru  that 
it  was  not  invariably  so  *  After  the  war  was  con- 
duded,  the  general,  witli  his  aimy,  repaired  to  Rome, 
or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him  there  on  a  given 
day,  hut  did  not  enter  the  city  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  held  without  the  wails,  usually  in  the 
Temple  of  Belluna'  or  Apollo,*  that  he  might  have 
an  opportimity  of  urging  bis  pcetenaioiis  in  (wnon, 
and  these  were  then  scrntiniBed  and  dwenased  with 
ihc  most  jealous  care.  Tlie  following  rules  and  re- 
jtrictions  were,  for  the  most  part,  rigidly  enforced, 
attjough  the  senate  assumed  the  diaereliomiy  pow- 
er of  relaxing  them  in  roecial  caaea. 

1.  That  no  one  ooold  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unle.-'.s  lie  had  lu  ld  the  office  of  dictator,  of  consul, 
or  of  pra  t  or  '  Hence  a  triumph  was  not  allo  .red 
to  P  .Sfipio  after  he  had  expelled  the  Carthaginians 
from  Spain,  because  he  had  commanded  in  that 
provinoe  "«tiM  utto  nugittratu."*  The  honours 
granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed  in  his  21th  year 
(B.C.  81),  before  he  had  held  any  ot  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  airaiu  t(  ii  yi  ara  afterward,  while  still 
a  simple  e<jues,  were  altogether  unpreceiienied.* 

2.  That  the  magistrate  shooM  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victoir  wtagaiimd  and  when 
the  triumph  vraa  to  be  oeiebnted.  This  regolation 
was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  commeiicetl  with 
Q.  PuUflills  Philo,  the  first  person  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate ever  granted  a  *'  prorogatio  fanpehi"  after  the 
lemination  of  a  magistracy,**  and  theneefbrward 
procfinsuls  and  propra'tors  were  permitted  to  tri- 
umph witlu)ut  (juestion,"  allhouirli  for  a  considera- 
ble time  the  event  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
long  held,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
"  pronigatio  imperii"  to  fbUow  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a  triumph 
was  re  fused  to  L  IaiiIuIus,  who  succeeded  P.  .Scipio 
m  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  although  he  had  been 
tmneriy  pnetor,  his  impenum  had  not  been  con- 
*inned  uninterruptedly  irom  the  period  when  the 



•^"a,,  88.  —  Comi»»r«  Flor.,  i.,  5.—  Botiop..  >.,  ».)—>.  (Win., 
<aiu,,  l«.>— 9.  (Zmmt,,  vil,  U.  —  Li».,  ilvi.,  1.— Plin., 
SO.)  — 4.  (Ci«.tdF*«.,t».,».)— S.  {Ln.,xxyi.,%\. 

bWe  U.!  39  )  f>  (I.iT  ,  itiii..  4.)  — 7.  (Li»..  uviii  .  S8  ; 
fwim  Mrt    '^'^l    ^''«  •  n  .  H.  «5. -Li».,  1.  r.)-y.  (1,1.., 

*   Plut.,  Pi.mp  ,  li,      —  Di'ia  Cmh.,  xtxvi  , 

I.  (qi.  Hrrr  fa»Vl-II.  <!-•*  ixvi  ,  *S.-U.,  tl.,  »,  «•> 


command  expired,  but  had  been  renewed  txtta 
arduum"afterahip8eofsomeyeara.^  Botlowwds 
theeloee  of  ^  RepnUie  this  principle  waa  entiraly 

abandoned  Consuls  and  prrtlors  wldom  qiiitte*1 
the  city  until  their  term  ol dlhee  had  c<  .i.-t  d  ,  una 
when,  at  any  sub8«-quent  period,  they  entertHl  upon 
the  government  of  a  province,  either  m  regular  rol^ 
tion  or  "extra  critnemt"  they  enjoyed  the  Ml 
status,  and  all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  pits 
praetors.  The  position  of  Pomp»7  when  s^-nt  agaitw*. 
the  pirate  s,  and  alleru ard  against  Mitliradati  anw 
'  of  (Cicero  when  he  went  to  (Jilicia,  will  be  sulficiCll 
to  illustrate  this,  without  multiplying  emiqile*. 

3.  That  the  war  ahoold  have  been  prosecuted  or 
the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the 
province,  and  with  the  troops,  of  the  general  »<H-kin4( 

^  the  triumph;*  and  hence  the  triumph  of  the  prKtM 
Furius'  waa  considered  irregular  and  imperfiert 
Thus,  if  a  victory  waa  gained  by  the  legauaa  d  » 
general  who  ww  ahMBt  flrom  the  amy.  the  keMV 
of  it  did  not  belong  to  tlic  former,  bat  10  the  latter* 
inasmuch  as  he  had  the  auspices 

4.  That  at  least  .'iOOO  of  ilie  en<  niy  hhould  have 
been  slain  in  a  stogie  battle  i*  that  the  advantafe 
should  have  been  poaitive^  and  not  merdy  a  eon^ 
pensation  for  some  previoua  disaster;*  and  that  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  should  have  U  ea 
small  compared  with  that  of  their  adversaries  *  Uj 

I  a  law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  aud  M.  Cato,  penal- 
ties were  impoi>ed  upon  all  imperatorea  who  abBttM 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  false  returns  to  the 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that,  so  soon  as  tliey 
returned  to  the  city,  they  should  be  rtxjuired  to  ai- 

I  tefit  tlie  correctness  of  such  ducumeuts  upon  oalh 

j  liefore  the  city  quaestor.'  It  ia  clear  that  theaa 
proviaMxia  cooid  never  have  exiated  during  tho  pei- 

I  ty  contests  with  which  Rome  waa  fully  nrriiiiiail 
for  some  centuries  ;  and  cvi  n  when  wars  were 

^  waged  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  we  6nd  many 
instances  of  triumphs  grantt  d  fur  general  result^ 
without  reference  to  the  numben  slam  in  aiiv  m 
engagement.* 

5.  That  the  war  should  have  hrcn  a  h  j  tii...ile 
contest  against  public  Iocs  (jutiis  hi'sniibuji^ut  itl- 
/is'),  and  iini  a  civil  contest  llenci'  ('.ttulus  cele- 
brated no  iriuinpb  over  LeptUus,  nor  Aniuoius  over 
Catiline,  nor  Cinna  ami  Martua  over  their  antagD> 
nists  of  the  Sullan  party,  nor  Camr  after  Ptiarsalta ; 
and  when  he  did  subsequently  triumph  alter  his 
victory  over  llic  sons  of  I'oiupcy,  it  caused  ttOiVH^ 
sal  disgust.    Hence  Ute  line  in  Lucan  :'* 

**  Bdtm  geri  plaoul  nmUot  habiturm  lriumflk»§  **■* 

{Vtd.  OVATIO.) 

G.  That  the  dominion  of  the  ataie  ahonld  have 
been  extended,  and  not  merely  •omething  previously 

lost  r'  ;,'ained.    Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back  Ca 
pua  alier  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph.'*    The  absolute  acquisition  of  tetrilory 
does  nut  appear  to  have  been  essenliaL'* 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  braogbl  to  a 
conclusion,  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  slate  of 
peace,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  con- 
sidered inditip<<nsable  in  a  triumph.  In  cunsequeooe 
of  this  condition  not  lieing  fultilied.  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Maioellus  after  the  coptm*  of  Sm 
cu8e,>*  aod  to  L.  Mnnliaa  npon  hia  reimn  omi 
Spain.**  We  Itod  an  eacepUmi  In  Ltr,  txwi^  <m 

I.  <Li«.,  lui.,  «!>.)—<.  (liVn  vuL,i».  —  li.,  mn  ,  K.- 
V«I.  Max..  ii.  8,  ♦  «■>—».  ttw-.  «««»•.  «•  )  — «  |V«L  Mu,  n, 
8,  4  I.)— 9.  iOrvj«.T.4)— S  (Lit.  xi\jii..»  )— 7  iV«L  Mm, 
I.  ftV-t.  (Lir.,  ui  Ji.  lit  .  il  .  S8.)--»,  (Cic.  Pro  IVi.«^a| 
—  10.  (I.,  12.)  —  II.  I  Vtd-  Val.  Max  ,  ii  .  K  «  T.  —  Dioo  Ctm^ 
iliii  .  42.  —  Plut  ,  C>«..  M  )— H  (Val.  Mai  .  1  c  ~  Camfmn 
Lit..  J.)— W.  lDuli*r  *!  Li»..  txu  . 
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tt,  out  Ibis  and  umilar  one*  mint  be  ragarded  m 
onmptefi  of  pecttHsr  fhvmir.^ 

Thf  !sf'nati'  rlaimrd  the  exrlusire  rijfht  of  delib- 
erating upon  all  these  points,  and  giving  or  with- 
htrfding  tbe  honour  sought,*  and  they,  for  the  most 
pan,  exercised  the  priTilege  without  qaeetioD,  except 
m  tfmes  of  great  politteaf  exeitement.  Tbe  sover* 
fignfy  of  the  p*x»ple,  however,  in  this  matter, was 
assertrtl  at  a  vfry  i-.irly  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said 
to  have  'M'«'n  votcii  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and 
(ioratius.  the  consuls  of  B.C.  446,  in  direct  oppo- 
shim  to  the  reoelittioa  of  the  fbtbera,*  and  In  a  sfan- 
ISt'  manner  to  C  Marcius  Riitilus,  the  first  plebeian 
dictat/ir.*  wIjiIc  f,  I'ost>imius  Mcgellus,  consul  B  C. 
S94,  celebrated  a  truiinph  allhmigh  resisted  by  the 
seaate  and  seven  out  of  the  ten  trihunes.*  Nay, 
nnora,  we  read  of  a  certain  Appias  Claudius,  conbul 
B.0. 149;  who,  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  In  defianee  of  both  the  senate  and  people, 
was  acrnmpanied  by  his  daujihter  (or  sister)  Clau- 
dia, a  vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved 
from  being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  Irlbane.* 
A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom  ventured 
to  resort  to  such  violent  measures,  but  satisfied 
himself  witli  ct'ing  through  the  forms  on  i\w  Alban 
Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by  C.  Paptrius 
Maso,  and  tliiia  aocieed  in  the  CapUotine  Fasti:  C. 
Fsnaios  Maso  cos.  ra  Ooassis  vaiaos  m  mohtk 
AuAifo  ITT.  Nonas  Mast.  ait.  DXXII  *  Wn  ^mm- 
pie  was  followed  by  Marcellus,*  by  Q  Minucius,' 
and  by  many  others  ;  so  that  Livy,**  after  uiention- 
in(^  that  the  senate  liad  refused  a  triumph  to  Cice- 
reius  (praetor  B.C.  173),  adds,  *'m  mmu  AUano, 
ptod  jam  tn  morem  teneratt  triumphtnit.*^^ 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent,  they  at  the  same 
time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defray inj;  the 
necessary  expenses,'*  and  one  of  the  tribunes  "  rr 
miutohivlt  tauiiu"  applied  for  a  plebiacitum  to  per- 
mit tiie  imperator  to  retain  his  imperivm  on  the  day 
M'hen  he  entered  th<'  rity  '*  This  last  form  r<)tild 
not  b':  iijspen'<('d  wiili  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triunijih.  Vuc.uiM'  the  iMipcriiiiii  eonferrfd  hy  the 
comitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself;  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  Ibrth  **f«iKiiBlM«," 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  mtes.  unless  the  general  law  had  been  previous- 
ly ^-iispi mini  by  ,1  s|H'cial  enactment  ;  and  in  tins 
manner  the  roiiolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it  were, 
ratified  by  the  pleba.  (Vid.  Innsivn,  Palpoamsn- 
VOM.)  For  this  reason,  no  one  desiring  a  triumph 
ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question  was  deci- 
ded, sim-e  Ity  so  doing  tie  would  ipso  faCo  have 
brfeilcd  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
5f  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Cilicia,  lingered  in  the  vielnit^  oi  Rome  day 
aAer  day,  and  dragged  abnnt  his  Uetofs  from  one 
plaee  to  another,  without  entering  the  dtj,  in  the 
vam  lio{R>  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  describe  the  order  of  the  proceasion.  13ijs, 
m  ancient  days,  was  sufficiently  simple.  The  lesd- 
en  of  the  rn» my  and  the  other  pri.soners  were  led 
along  in  atlvanee  of  the  gmeral's  chariot;  the  mili- 
tary standards  were  carried  before  the  troops,  who 
followed  laden  with  plunder ;  banquets  were  spread 
in  (hmt  of  every  door,  and  the  populace  brought  up 
the  rrar  in  a  joyous  band,  filled  with  good  cheer, 
chintmg  soi^a  of  victory,  jeering  and  bantering  as 
tiMy  went  almg  with  the  pieaaantriea  eustomaiy  on 
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aocfa  ooeaaiona.*  But  in  later  times  these  pageaaii 
were  marshalled  whh  extraordinary,  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  presented  a  most  Kortreoiis  s|x'rtacle 
Mmute  details  wtiuid  neressaniy  be  dilierent  ac 
cording  to  circumstaiiecs,  but  the  general  arrange* 
ments  were  as  follow.  When  the  day  appointed 
had  arrived,  tlie  whole  population  poured  fotth  free 
their  abodes  in  holyilay  attire  ;  sniii'-  stiitioned  them 
selves  on  the  ste|)s  i>t  tlie  public  Iniildings  in  the 
Forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  while  others  mount- 
ed scaffoldings  erected  for  tbepurpose  of  command- 
ing  a  view  of  the  show.  The  temples  were  aO 
thrown  open,  irarlinds  of  flowers  decorated  every 
shrine  and  una;,''  .  and  incense  smoked  on  every 
altar.*  Meanwlulc  the  imperator  called  an  assem- 
bly of  bis  soldiers,  delivered  an  oration  commending 
their  valoor,  and  concluded  by  distributing  rewards 
to  the  most  distinguished,  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
each  individual,  the  amount  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  spoils.  He  then  ascended  Id.,  trniinphal  car 
and  advanced  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this 
gate  was  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here  dis- 
ouae*),  where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.  The  procession 
then  defiled  in  the  following  order : 

1.  The  senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.*  %. 
A  body  of  trumpeters.  3.  A  train  of  carriages  and 
frames*  laden  with  uoiia,  ihoae  articles  which  were 
especially  retnarkabie  either  on  aecount  of  their 
b«'auly  or  rarity  being  disposed  in  sueh  a  manner  as 
to  be  sfcn  distinctly  by  the  crowd  •  Hoards  were 
borne  aloft  on  fercula,  on  which  were  painted,  in 
large  letters,  tlie  namea  of  vanquiahed  nationa  and 
oonntriea.  Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited,  in 
ivory  and  wood,'  of  the  cities  and  fort.s  capttin  (!.• 
and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other 
great  natural  features  of  the  subjugated  region, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  and  ailver  in 
coin  or  mrimNi,  anns,  weapons,  and  liorBe'fomitttra 
of  every  description,  statues,  pictures,  vases,  and 
other  works  of  art,  precious  stones,  elalMuately* 
wrought  and  richly cmbroiilered  .stuffs,  and  every 
object  which  could  be  regarded  a.*)  valuable  or  cu- 
rioos.  4.  A  body  of  flute-players.  &.  The  white 
hulls  or  oxen  de^jtined  for  sacrifice,  with  gdded 
horns,  decorated  with  infiila*  and  serta,  attended  by 
(lie  slaiiuhterlni;  (Tie>is  u  ith  lln  ir  implements,  and 
followed  by  the  Camilli  bearin]^  in  their  bands  pate 
m  snd  oilier  holy  vesaeb  and  instroments.  6.  El- 
ephants, or  any  other  strange  animals,  natives  of 
the  conquered  districts.  7.  The  arms  and  insignia 
of  the  leaders  (  f  the  foe  8.  The  leaders  them- 
selves, and  sucti  of  their  kindred  as  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole  hand  of  inferior 
captivea  in  fetters.  9.  The  coronv  and  other  trib* 
ntes  of  respect  and  gratitude  bestowed  on  the  im>  . 
perator  hy  allied  kings  and  states  10  The  lictors 
of  the  imperator  in  single  file,  their  fasfvs  wreathed 
with  laurel.*  11.  The  imjH  rator  himself,  in  a  circu 
Isr  chariot  of  a  peculiar  fonn,'*  drawn  by  four  hor* 
ses,  which  were  sometimes,  thouiih  rarely,  white.** 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  copied  from  marble  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duked'Alcala  at  Seville,**  snd  ahie 
in  the  next  IbUowing  cut,  whidt  represents  thn  re- 
verse of  nne  of  tlie  coins  of  tlwAntonines.  Hewai 
attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe  <lo;rii  j'icta)  am 
flowered  tunic  {lumca  jmlmalu) ;  he  bore  ui  his  ngb<^- 

hand  a  laurel  boagh."  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre ;  '*  (Li,.. 

1.  (liv.,  iii., ».)—!.  (Pint,  .£iniLFi«L.a9.  — n....*'{i'!'" 
Itiiv.,  l.)-a.  (F«.  Cic.  in  Pi».,  U-SMl^TOeUr..  u  vlla  ,4" 

pltui.  D.  J.,»ii.,«4.)-4.  (Idol,  Ca«..  li.,il.-8«,^\,„; 
Jf.a.,  M3.)  -  3.  <Jc»epliu«,  II.  J.,        »4.)  — «.  (&  r/.    ,,  'im 

-7.  ,4.iiiitil.,  ri.,  3.)— 8.  (Plin.,  If.  N..  v  ,  5.)-~<5iirML* 
.  40.,_:0.  .7..n.r.,  vu  ,  al.)-ll.  <       t  j  (fclCTS 


Diuii  Cui.,  iliii.,  14.)— 13.  (Mantfa 
IT  .  |  <  cv  )-i3.  (Plut.,PaiilL,at.)— 1' 
Mac.  IT.  '  Aftt 
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brows  were  encircled  wiili  a  wreath  of  Delphic 
laurel/  in  addition  to  wlncli.  m  ancieot  tiBM8»  his 
body  wa»  paioted  bricbl  red.*  U»  WM  accompa- 
nied io  his  chariot  bj  Ut  difldrm  of  tanikr  years,* 


« 


and  sometimes  by  very  dear  or  highly-honoured 
friends,*  while  behind  him  stood  a  public  slave  hold- 
ing over  Ins  liead  a  golden  Etmacaa  crown  oma-  i 
mented  witb  jewels.'  Tbe  pmenee  of  a  alave  in 
aneli  a  plaee,  at  saeb  a  time,  aaema  to  hava  been 
intenil"(1  to  avert  "  inridia"  and  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  Tor  the  same  puriKtse  a  fascinum,  a 
little  bell,  and  a  scourge  were  attached  to  the  vehi- 
cle.' TertuUian^  teUs  as  that  the  alave  ever  aiid 
anon  whispered  in  tbe  ear  of  the  imperator  the 

Watnmg  words  "  Respire  poft  le,  hominem  memenln 
te,**  and  his  statement  is  copied  hy  Zonaras,*  but  is 
not  confirmed  by  any  earlier  writer.  Isidorus,* 
miauadcrataDdiog  Pliny/*  imagioea  that  the  slave  in 
qaeation  was  a  common  exeemioner.  IS.  Behind 
the  chariot,  or  nn  the  horses  winch  d'cw  it,**  rode 
the  grown- up  sons  of  ihe  im[)erator,  together  with 
the  legati,  thetrttNmi,i*aBd  theequites,  all  on  horse- 
back. 13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole 
liody  of  the  inflintry  in  marching  order,  their  spears 
adorned  with  laurel,**  some  shdiitincr  I-:  Triiiinphe,'* 
and  singing  hymns  to  tbe  gods,  while  others  pro- 
,  claimed  the  iiraiaea  of  their  leader,  or  indolgeo  in 
hBen  aarcaama  ami  eoarae  ribaldry  at  his  expense, 
fat  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted 
and  exercised  '* 
*  The  arrangement  of  the  proceasioD,  aa  given 
above,  is  taken,  with  some  changea,  ftom  the  trea- 
liaeofOouphrius  Panvinius,  DeTriumpho,  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Greevius.  The  differ- 
ent iMiticuIars  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
■irdiisMiitted  to  us  of  tlie  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
iBuch  as  that  of  Poropey  in  Appian,"of  Paalus 
iJCniilius  in  Plutarch'^  and  in  Livy,'*  of  Vespasian 

* 

\ —  — — — —  

(Plin.,  II.  N..  XT.,  S8,  3a)— 8.  (Pha..  II.  ^.,  xxxn.,  36.)— 
.;  >'.,  xlv.,        T»cit..  Ann.,  ii..  41.)— 4.  (Ui..!i        ,  li.,  Iti. 
,  ■^^^  Ml.,  20.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  x»xiii..  4.— kl.  ili  .  iivui  ,  7. 
in*-  r.  21.)  — 0.  (I'lin.,H.  N..  xiriii  ,  7.  —  Zonar..  vii  . 

bore  I.,  ;>l.,  M.)— 8.  (1.  c.)~tl  (iviii.,  11.1  — 10.  (xivm..  7.) 
frum  T«fCi.'  (Cir.  m  Ph..  25.)-13.  (Pl.n,.  it..  40.) 

'™™_^^;*5l4II8.Lat.,  v..  7.  ed.  Mflller.-Ilor..  Cani...  iv., 
;Mtl.)-15.  (Li»MiT.,M.-I<l..T.,49.--lri.. 

» )--ir(Tl».,  A        1I7.>-1».  CPwi«..M.)-18.  (lit.. 40.) 
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and  Titus  in  Joaephoa,^  and  of  Canulus  in  Zont 
ras,*  together  with  the  remarks  of  Dionysius,'  Scr 
Vius,*  and  Juvenal.* 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  aaoeoding  tbe  Capitoliae 
Hill,  aome  of  tlM  hoatile  <duel8  were  led  aaite  iaia 
tbe  adjoining  prison  and  pat  to  death,  a  custom  so 
barbarous  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  ex- 
isted in  acivilizcci  age  were  it  not  attested  by  ihe 
moat  unquestionable  evidence.*  Pompey,  lodoei', 
reflrained  from  perpetrating  tiiia  atroeiQr  in  hia  thnd 
triumph,^  and  Aurelian,  on  like  occasion,  f^parfd 
Zeoobia,  but  these  are  quoted  as  exceptions  to  trie 
general  rule.  When  it  was  announced  that  th(>« 
mordera  bad  been  complied,*  the  victims  wan 
then  aaerMoed,  an  oflbiiag  from  the  apoOa  wac  pie^ 
sented  to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreath  was  deposited 
in  the  lap  of  the  god,*  the  imperator  was  entertain- 
ed at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  m  the 
temple^  and  returned  tiome  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  torcbea  and  pipes,  and  eaoorted  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens.**  Plutarch"  and  Valerius  Maximus"  say 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  invite  the  consuls  to  this 
banquet,  and  then  to  send  a  message  requesting 
them  not  to  come,  in  order,  doobtleaa,  that  the  ia»- 
peratmr  might  be  tiie  most  distingaiflihed  person  ia 
the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  brought  to  a  doaa  in  ana  day;  Imt  arhaa 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  numerous,  a  longer  period  waa  required 
for  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  FlaBiwai 
continued  for  three  days  in  succession." 

But  the  gkriaa  of  the  imperator  did  wit  ead  with 
the  show,  nor  even  with  hia  life.  It  waa  oaate» 
ary  (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  invariable)  to 
i  provide  him,  at  the  pulilic  expense,  with  u  site  fin 
a  huubc,  such  inanstoiis  bemg  styled  tnumjtkala 
domut}*  After  death,  his  kindred  were  pemiiited 
to  deposile  his  aslies  within  the  walls  (such,  at  h  a<t. 
is  the  explanation  given  to  the  words  of  Plutardi-'X 
and  laurel-wreatlied  statues,  standing  erect  in  tri- 
umphal cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of  tbr 
family  mansion,  transmitted  hia  ftme  to  posterity. 

A  Tbiumpuus  Navaus  appears  to  have  (iirTf-rrd 
in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  trniiuph,  except  tiiat 
it  must  have  been  U[)on  a  smaller  scale,  and  wo«iid 
be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  bealcs  of  ships 
and  other  nautical  trophies.  The  earlieal  npoa 
record  was  granted  to  C.  DiiiUius,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  liuiiie  by  sea  in  the 
first  Punic  war  and  so  elateil  was  he  by  his  suc- 
cess, that  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he 
returned  heme  at  night  from  supper,  be  caoaed 
flutes  to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  hefnr-  V-.v,  " 
A  second  naval  triumph  was  celebrattil  ti\  LuMiius 
Calulu.s  for  his  victorv  off  the  Insula  .Ecat»  s.  B  C 
241  ;**  a  third  by  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  B.C.  im,  ova 
the  Cretans  and  a  fimrtb  by  C.  Oclavina  over 
King  Perseus,**  without  captives  and  without  spoih. 

Trilmphus  C.V8TREN8I8  Was  3  pro<•e.■^slOIl  of  tite 
soldiers  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tribunus, 
or  aome  officer  inferior  to  the  general,  who  had  pat* 
formed  a  brilliant  exploil.** 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom,  the  emperor  b^| 
considered  as  the  cominander-iu-chiel  of  all  tlx 
armies  of  the  stale,  every  military  achievement  was 
iinderstoud  to  be  performed  under  his  auspioa^aai 

1.  (B  J  .  v:i.,  5.       8.  «.)-«.  (T,i^  ll.>-a.  ai; 
-4.  (ad  V,rK..  .«n.,  .».,  »43.)-5.  (Srt.,  x„  la^S.)— C.  fUK-is 

\rir.,  !'..v.,  30.— Lit.,  xxti.,  13.— Jij«-ph.,  til,  24.)— T.  <Ap. 
juan.  Iif>ll.  Milhnd.,  117.)— H.  (J.^epli  .  1  c  ^— 9.  (S^ficc.,  C<ja 
fcul.  aa  llelv.,  10.  —  Plin..  H.  N..  xt.,  40.  -  Pliu..  Pacgr  .  8- 
Stat.,  Svlv..  IV.,  1.  41.)— 10.  (Flor..  ii  .  I  )— 11  (Q  R  .  77  )  - 
12  (ii.,ii,  t6.)-lS.  (LiT.,xiXix..52.-Plaut..  .r.iDtl  r»uU  .  31.) 
— 14.  (Phn.,!!- N.,  xxxTi.,  »4.«6.)— 15.  R..7«<)— IP  Lit, 
Epit.,xvii.— Put  Caoit.)— 17.  (Flor.,  ii,  1.— C»c.,t-«t.       ,  13  J 

-IB.  iJLan  sJv.,  «.>-W.  (Liv.,  ^M^i 
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utmoe,  according  to  the  forau  of  even  the  ancient 

constitutiun,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
triainph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully  rccoijniscd 
and  acted  upon  ;  for,  although  Antonius  hud  grunted 
triumphs  to  his  legati,*  and  his  example  had  been 
f^ely  followed  by  Augustus*  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  yet  after  Uie  year  B.C.  14'  he  entirely  dis- 
continued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
thumpbs  were  raiely,  if  ever,  conceded  tu  any  ex- 
cept menilMn  of  tiie  imperial  family.  But  to  com- 
pensate in  aomc  degree  for  what  was  then  taken 
away,  the  ciKstom  was  introduced  of  bestowing  what 
was  termed  Triumphalia  Or  naim  nfu,  that  is,  jwrmis- 
aion  to  receive  the  titles  bestowed  upon,  and  to  ap> 
pear  in  paUie  with  the  rabes  worn  by  the  impera- 
tores  of  tlie  commonwealth  when  they  triumphed, 
and  to  bequeath  to  their  descendants  Iriunjpha] 
Btatucs.  'riu'.sc  triumphalia  ornamcnla  are  said  to 
have  been  first  bestowed  upon  Agrippa*  or  upon 
Tiberius,*  and  ever  after  were  a  oonunon  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince.* 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
rica,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  tune, 
uterttMreooreryofAfiieafium  the  Vandals.  The 
total  number  of  triumphs  upi)n  rcconl  down  to  tfiis 
period,  has  been  ctUculaiLil  as  aiiiuunlmij  tu  350. 
Orosiu.^''  reckons  320  from  Koinuln.s  lo  W  spasian, 
and  Pitiacua*  estimates  the  number  from  Vespa- 
sian to  Bdisarfoa  at  30. 

TRIUMVIRI  or  TRESVIRI  were  either  ordi- 
nary magistrates  or  oiriccrs,  or  uise  t'.vtraKrdinary 
coiniiussioaers,  who  were  frequently  apiK>mt<  il  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  ollice.  The  following 
i»  a  list  of  the  moat  important  of  both  daases,  ar* 
ranged  in  alphabctica!  order. 

TsiUMviRi  AoRo  DiviouNDo.  (  Vid.  Tbu  mviki  (■>■ 

LONIJB  DEDUCKNOiC.) 

TnioMTiai  Cahtaus  were  r^ular  magiatrates, 
firat  appointed  abont  B.C.  S9S.*  The  institntion 

of  their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Featus' "  culls  tribune  of  the  plcbs, 
but  whom  Niebuhr"  supjxjses  to  be  L.  Papirius 
Curaor,  who  was  praetor  in  B.C.  292.  They  were 
eleeted  by  the  people,  the  coroitta  being  held  by  the 
praetor.**  They  succeeded  to  many  of  the  flinctioiis 
of  the  quipstores  parricidu.'*  ( i'ld.  i^uMaroM,  p. 
828.)  It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital 
crimes,  and  to  receive  informations  respecting 
aneh,**  and,  consequently,  they  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they  de- 
tected.'* In  conjunction  with  the  ajdiles,  they  had 
topraaervc  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  unlaw- 
fill  iMemblies^  dto.**  They  enforced  the  pi^ymcnt 
oTHnee  doe  to  the  Mate.**  They  had  the  eare  of 
public  prison.^,  and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence 
Oi'the  law  upon  criminals.**  In  these  points  they 
resembled  the  magistracy  of  the  Eleven  at  Athens. 
(  Vid.  ELVvav,  Tan.)  They  had  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing summary  puni^ment  upon  slavea  and  persou 
of  lower  rank :  th<'ir  court  apjiears  to  have  been 
near  the  Menian  column."  isiebuhr,*"  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Arnold,*'  supposes  that  they  might  inflict 
summary  poniabment  on  otf  ofiendeni  against  the 
public  peace  who  might  be  taken  hi  the  ftet;  hot 

1.  (Dioti  Caij.,  ilii.,  42.)— 2.  (Suct.,Otlair.,  38.— Dion  Caa*., 
Ur.,  11,  la.)— 3.  (l)iim  CaM.,  liv.,  2*.)  — 4.  (Dion  C»m.,  1.  c.)— 

•  (Su«t.,  OcUv.,  y  )— 6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  T2.—  lU.  ib.,  M.— 
li.  lb.,  111,72.  ic— la.,  llii!.,  1.  7'J.— Id.  lb.,  ii.,  "3,  &c.)— 7. 
rii.,  U.)~P.  (L«x.  Antuj-.s.  v.  Tnumjiims. )— 9.  (I.if.,  Epit..  11. 
-DiZ.  1,  lit.  2,  ».  2,  <i  .10  )— 10.  («.  V.  Sacraiiii-iuum.)— II.  (Rom. 

G««cb.,  111.,  p.  4bO.)— li.  tKt»tu«,  1.  c.;— 13.  ( Vario,  Ling.  Lat., 
».,  61,  Ml.  MuUor.)-14.  (Varru,  1.  c— Flmn.,  A»in.,  i.,a,  3.— lU  , 
4aL,  iii.,  a,  S.— Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  13.)— Id.  (Liv.,  nxlx.,  17.— 
Val.llaz.,fi.,l,10.— Cic,  I.e.)— 16.  (LtT.,  ict.,  1 ;  uiix.,  14.) 
•17.  (Faat.,  1.  C)— 18.  (Lir.,  xixii., V«l.  Mu.,     4.  «  7. 

•  ■U.iViiU,  4,4 Sill..  r*t.,  U.— Twit., Ann.,  v.,  9.) -lU. 
(FMtn  I'  «• — C«U'!  iii.,  I.'-Plmt.,  Aatsbit.,  i.,  1,  S.— Cic,  Pr» 
Ctan«  lt.)~lir(l.  cl-M.  Wi^ttHamm  iL  p^WJ 


the  peaeage  of  Festus,  which  Ntebulu  quotes.  do«« 
not  prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  shoulo 
have  liaJ  power  given  them  of  inflicting  summary 
punishuient  upon  a  lioman  citizen,  especially  since 
we  have  no  inatancea  reoorded  of  their  euiieiaiiv 
such  a  power.* 

Tridmtiri  CoLONiiS  DEDUCENniC  were  ^kisoii* 
appointed  to  superintend  the  lurmatiun  ol  a  ^(jlony. 
They  are  spoken  of  under  Colo.nu,  p.  280.  Since 
they  had,  besides,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  land  to  the  colonists,  we  find  them  also  calle-i 
Triumvirt  Colonict  Deduccnda  Agrtujuc  DiFuiuado,* 
and  sometimes  simply  Tnumtm  Agio  Damlo.* 

Triumviri  KroLoNsa.   {Vtd.  Epclonks.) 

Tridmtiri  Equitdm  ToaMAO  RaoooiroscKinn,  or 
Li;aE.\Di8  EqL'rrtM  Decoriis,  were  magistrates  first 
appointed  by  Auij^ustus  to  revise  ihc  lists  of  the 
Equites,  and  to  admit  persons  into  tlic  order,  lliia 
was  formerly  part  of  the  duties  of  the  censors.* 

Taivtmai  Mbhsabu.  ( Vid.  Mekrabii.) 

Tril'mviri  .Monbtalbs.    {Vid.  Mo.net.v  ) 

Trilmviri  XocTURjri  were  magistrates  eleeleO 
annually,  wiiose  chief  duly  il  was  to  prevent  fires 
by  night,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  to  go  round 
the  city  daring  the  night  (vigUiaa  etremmre).  If 
th(  y  nt  irlofted  their  duty,  they  appear  to  have  been 
accused  beluri;  the  people  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.*  The  time  at  which  this  office  was  insti 
tuted  ia  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previously 
to  the  year  B.C.  304.*  Anguatua  tnnafored  thefr 
duties  to  the  prsfectna  TigUma.*  (VU.  PajBrao* 

TU9  VlUILt'M.) 

Triumviri  Repkie.vdis  .Edibu."!,  extraordinary 
officers  elected  in  the  comitta  tributa  iu  the  time  of 
the  aeoottd  Panic  war,  were  appointed  finr  the  par- 
pose  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain  temples.* 

Triumviri  Reipublice  CoNSTiTUE.NUiE.  Niebuhr* 
supiKJses  that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  ap- 
pointed as  early  as  the  time  of  Uie  Licinian  riMa- 
tiona,  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  aftinr 
tlie  cominiitions  consrijucnt  upon  tho.se  rogations." 
Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these  were  the  magistrates 
intended  by  Varro,  who  mentions  among  the  extra- 
ordinary magistratea  that  had  the  right  of  suounon- 
ing  the  senate,  triumThrs  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Republic,  along  with  the  decemvirs  and  coiisulai 
tribunes."  \Ve  have  not.  however,  any  certain 
mention  of  officers  or  magistrates  under  this  name 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  ahared  between  C«sar  (Oeta- 
vianus),  Antony,  and  Lepidu.s,  who  admini>ter( d  the 
affairs  of  the  state  under  the  title  of  Tnumcin  lici- 
jiubiica  Constiiuenda  This  office  was  conferred 
upon  them  in  B.C.  43  for  five  yeara  and  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  B.C.  88,  was  conferred 
upon  tin  Ml  again  in  B.C.  37  for  five  years  more." 
Ttie  coalition  between  Julius  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  in  6.C  GO,'*  is  usually  caUed  the  first  tri- 
umvirate, and  that  between  OctaTianaa,  Antoqr, 
and  LepidoB,  the  aeeond ;  but  it  must  be  borne  In 
mind,  tliat  the  former  never  bore  the  title  of  trium- 
viri, nor  were  invested  with  any  office  »v\Uer  that 
name,  whereas  the  latter  were  recognis<.d  as  regiif 
lar  magiatratea  under  the  above-mentioned  title. 

TaitrnTtBi  Sacbis  CoNqniBsirDTs  I>oinsQ''B  Pbb- 
aioNANDis,  extraordinary  officers  elected  in  the 
comitta  tnbuia  in  the  time  of  the  second  Puiiic 
war,  ae«n  to  haw  had  to  take  care  tiMtH  property 


1.  (WiiUir,  OesLli.  a.  r  KOiii.  Ktii.l',  i>.  ]f>'j,  biS.  —  Goti' 
Gt«!h.  (Jer  KOm.  SlaaUv.,  p.  3T».)-2.  (Liv.,  viii.,  16.)— I"^- 
III.,  1.)— 4.  (Snet.,  OcUv.,  S7.— Ttttit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  30.> 
,  M.X.,  rill.,       a.  «.)-«.  (Lir.,«..46.)-7.  (I>ig.lLf»',\'i!o 
— «.  (LiT.,!!*.,  7.)-e.  (RAn.  0«m1i.,  hi.,  p.  30.^,'  '  '  >-7" 
I  Do  Mag.,  i.,35.)-ll.  (Gvtliiu,  xir.,  7.)-13.^<'^->  «» 

Appian,  Bell.  Cir.,  ir.,  «,  19.  -  Dion  Vw..  -Jp»'"»-         .  "  • 
1  Pnu  rc..  11.,  M.  —  Plut..  Cic  ,  4fl.)  -  13.  '  Ti".  "J?" 

M.-DMiiCa»,Rl»iii.,M.)-U.  (V.-  ^^'^  ^'3  (SwUC^, 
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ft  Ten  or  conaecnled  to  the  gods  wu  applied  to 

that  purpose' 

Tbiumviri  Se.satcs  Lkoendi  were  magistrates 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  admit  penons  into  the 
•eoate.  This  was  preriously  the  doty  of  the  cen< 
aors* 

♦TROCH'ILUS  (TpoxlTMt),  the  Molactlla  regulus, 
or  Golden-crested  Wren  It  has  been  soppoeed  the 
same  with  the  Tvpavvoc  of  Aristotle. 

TROCHUS  (rpo,tof).  a  hoop.  The  Greek  boys 
used  toexcrcise  themselves,  like  ours,  with  tnmdlmg 
a  hoop.  Ii  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  had  sometimes 
bells  attached  to  it.*  It  was  impelled  by  means  of 
ft  hook  with  a  woodea  handle,  called  dam*  and 
ikarifi.  From  the  Greeks  thto  eastom  passed  to 
the  Romans,  wlio  consequently  adopted  the  Greek 
tenn.*  The  hoop  was  used  at  the  Gymnasium;* 
and,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch 
collection  at  Berlin,  which  is  engraved  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil 
and  the  laurel  branch,  the  signs  of  eifort  und  uf  vic- 
tory. On  each  side  of  this  we  have  represented  an- 
other gem  from  the  same  collection,  liuth  of  these 
exhibit  naked  youths  trundling  the  hoop  by  means 
of  the  hook  or  key.  These  show  the  size  of  the 
hoop,  which  in  the  middle  figure  lias  also  thioe 
•mail  rings  or  bells  on  its  circumference.' 


In  a  totally  different  manner  hoops  were  used  in 
«1ie  performances  of  tumblers  and  onneers.  Xeno- 
flhon  desoribes  a  female  dancer  wlio  receives  twelve 
hoops  in  succession,  throwing  them  into  the  air  | 
and  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being  rf  gu- 
Itted  by  auother  female  playing  on  the  pipe.* 

On  the  use  of  Tpoxoc  to  denote  the  potter's  whod. 
and  tiie  wiied  applied  in  torture^  see  Fkoiiis  and 

TORMENTUM.   

•TROOIXyDYTES  {rouyXoivTijO,  a  v.ir.ety  of 
file  arpovSoft  or  Pautr.  ( YU.  Stsoothus.) 
TROJiC:  LUD08.  {Vii.  Cnovs,  p.  SB«.) 

TROP.rrM  (T,;oTr3/01'.  .Mt    TpnTTaini*).  a  trOpllV, 

A  sign  and  memorial  of  victory,  which  was  erected 
on  the  field  of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned 
(r^irw,  rpoirv)  to  flight,  and  in  ease  of  a  victory 
gained  at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression 

for  raising  or  erecting  a  trophy  is  rpoTaiov  azi/cai, 
or  arrjaaadai,  to  which  may  be  added  and,  or  xoru 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  eoeh  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 

erected  trophies  "  Trophies  usually  consisted  of 
the  arms,  shields,  helmets,  &c  ,  of  the  enemy  that 
were  defeated ;  and  fhtm  the  descriptions  of  Virgil 
and  other  Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to 
the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  ap- 
prars  that  the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  vanquished 
were  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed 
on  an  elevation.*'  It  waa  consecrated  to  some  di- 
vinity, with  an  inscription  {imypofifia)  recording  the 
names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  defeated  party;'* 

r.f  — 

xWJ*..  *  xxT..  7.)— 8.  (Saet.,  Octav.,  37.)— S.  (Mart.,  xi.,  W. 

^-•M.  v  -'v..  JftS,  IM.)— 4.  (Propeit.,  iii.,lS.)— 5.  (Hor..  Oum  . 

Ih,     I  "••  <  —  6.  (Propert.,  1.  c.  —  Orid,  Triit.,      485.)  —  7. 

K     ":   C  V  ''•  De»cr.  dM  PiptTM  Ora»<ei,  p.  4M,  455.)— S. 

OOre  I,..  ,  _9.  (Schi.l.  nd  Anrtoph.,  I'Ul.,  433.)  —  10. 

from  Tef^-i(U\,.'l.«pt,  I>.  290.)— H.  (ThucvJ,  i.,M.  lOS;  li., 
•*  -    5  —  Serv.  ad  loc.  —  Stat..  Thcb.,  iii., 
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whence  tiophics  were  reganled  a;i  inviolable,  srinrj 
even  the  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  rcmoff.' 
Sometimes,  hou  i  ver,  a  peo^  destroyed  atnifbf. 
if  th^  considered  that  the  Cneniy  bad  exr^'M 
wHhont  soiHeient  cense,  as  the  Milesians  did  \v  lu 
a  trophy  of  the  .\thenians  *  That  ranklin?  ami 
hostile  feelings  might  not  be  perpetuated  bj  Um 
continuance  of  a  trophy,  it  seems  to  have  beei  ori- 
ginally part  of  Greek  international  law  that  tropttm 
should  be  made  only  of  wood,  and  not  of  stone  c; 
metal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  repaired  wb«i  de- 
cayed* Hence  we  are  told  that  the  I.,3cedHnoB> 
ans  accused  the  Thehans  tx-fore  the  Arnphictyonie 
council,  because  the  latter  had  erected  a  mnal 
trophy.*  It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  to  emi 
such  trophies  Plutarch*  mentionsi  on>"  rairfi  r 
the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and  Pausanias'  speaks  si 
several  which  he  saw  m  Oveeoe.* 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  nara!  T^^ 
tories  were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  « 
acroteria  of  ships  (r/(/  Acrothricm,  Rostui.  lo! 
were  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  NepUK. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  placed  as  a  tni|*v.* 
The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  ;i,-!nt!;; 
found  at  Pompeii,*  contains  a  very  good  rt'prp>frjU- 
tion  of  a  tropa-um,  which  Victory  is  cncraged  ii 
erecting.  The  conqueror  stands  on  the  otbe:  sii 
trophy,  with  his  brows  enelreled  with  tasnl 


The  Mscedonian  kion  never  erected  tnpiiiei.  hi 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias.**  and  henee  At 

same  writer  observes  that  Alexander  raisfd  nc 
trophies  after  his  victories  over  Darius  and  io  iwiki 
The  Romans,  too,  in  early  times,  never  erected 
trophies  on  the  field  of  battle,"  but  carried  hoaieik 
spoils  taken  in  battle,  with  which  they  deoonlti 
the  public  buildintr>,  and  also  the  privait  tmujwo/ 
individuals.  (V'u/.  Spolu.)  Subst^quenily.  how- 
ever, the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  practice  c>f 
raising  trophios  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  int 
trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected  by  Domitios  .\1» 
nobarhit*  ami  Fahius  Maximus,  B  C.  121.  afti  r  then 
conquest  of  the  AUobroges,  when  they  budi  a:  tb( 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isam  towers  of  wlidt 
stone,  upon  which  trophies  were  placed  adonwc 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.'*  Porapey  also  raised 


1.  (Dion  Cm  ,  xlii..  4a)— t.  (ThucyU-  tim..  »4.)— 1  iF1«»- 
Qurat.  Rora  .  37,  p.  273.  c  — Diodor..  xiii..  34)  — 4.  {Cf,0« 
Itivriit,,  II.,  23.)— 5.  TAlcib..  »,  i>.  207,  fti.Vl.JJ;  • 

14.  *  7;  v..  27.  «7.)  -7.  (W^chjnmtli.  Hell,  Alt  ,11  .  i  ,  <•'•' 
-S.  li.im.inn,  Ant.  Ji .-.  Pob.  Gr.,  p.  370  )  -  8   (Thacjd-,  lu  H 

)— 9.  (.Mi)»  norU>n.,  Tii.,t. 7.1—10.  ,1  (  ,  40,  4 4.)'l|  •!>• 
fit,  lu.,  S.)— IS.  (U.,  1.  c— Strab.,      ;  tS5.j 
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TRliTINA. 

nuplues  oa  the  Pyrenees  after  his  victories  in 
in  ;*  JalifisCmar  did  the  spjae  near  Zida,  after 

vi.nory  over  Pharnaces,*  and  Drusus  near  llie 
BJbc,  to  comineniorate  his  vii-iory  over  the  Ger- 
mans.* Still,  however,  it  was  more  common  to 
erod  some  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Rome  than 
«Mi  tie  field  of  battle.  The  trophies  raised  by  Ma- 
rius  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  JuLnirtha 
and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  which  were  euat  down 
by  Sulla  and  restored  hy  Julius  Caesar,  must  have 
been  in  the  city.*  In  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
Uo  and  under  the  Empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal 
arebes  was  the  most  common  way  of  commenjora- 
ting  a  victory,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
day.  ( y'ld.  Arcus.) 
TKOSSULI.  ( Vid.  £4|OiTi8,  p.  415.) 
TRUA,  ifjiN.  TRULLA  {ropivn),  derived  from 
rpvu,  Topu,  dec,  to  perforate  ;  a  large  and  flat  spoon 
or  ladle  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel.  The  an- 
M9G0d  Woodcut  represents  such  a  ladle,  adapted  to 
atir  vefetatalea  or  other  matter*  in  the  pot**  to  act 
as  a  strainer  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wa> 
tcr,  <ir  to  dispel  the  froth  from  its  surface  •  The 
ladle  here  drawn  was  found  in  the  kitchen  of  "  the 
hooM  of  FMm«**  at  PompeU. 


The  trulia  viHaria''  seems  to  have  been  a  species 
of  colander  {vid.  Colum),  used  as  a  wine-strainer.* 
Though  generally  applied  to  these  domestic  and  cu- 
linary purposes,*  the  trulla  was  found  to  be  con- 
venient for  putting  bees  into  a  hive."  It  was  also 
commonly  used  to  plaster  walls,"  and  thus  gave 
hse  to  the  verb  truUutare.   (  Vid.  Paries,  p.  736.) 

Mr.  FdlowB**  explains  the  Eastern  method  of 
using  a  kind  of  colander  in  washing  the  hnnds  It 
15  placed  as  a  cover  upon  the  jar  (rn/.  Olh).  which 
receives  the  dirty  water.  This  may  tlu  refure  he 
the  truUewn,  which  the  ancients  used,  together  with 
the  basin  and  ewer,  to  wash  their  hands." 

TRTTTIN.V  (zpvrnvr}),  a  general  term  including 
both  LiHKA,  a  baianre,  and  staicra,  a  steelyard.'* 
Payments  were  originally  made  by  weighing,  not 
by  counting.  Hence  a  balance  {trutina)  was  pre- 
•erred  in  the  Temi^e  of  Saturn  at  Roine.*'  The 
balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steelyard, 
which,  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,'*  was  invent- 
ed In  Campania,  and  therefore  called,  by  way  of 
diotinction,  Trutma  Cbmjnum.  Consistently  with 
this  remark,  steelyards  have  been  found  in  great 
nunilK-rs  anion),'  the  ruins  of  Herculancum  and  Pom- 
peii. The  construetion  of  some  of  them  is  more 
elaborate  and  complicated  than  that  of  modern 
steelyards,  and  they  are  in  some  caaea  much  orna- 
mdcted.  The  anneied  woodeut  repreaents  a  re- 
ma.'kably  hi  autiful  atalera  whicli  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Its  support  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a  serpent  is  en- 
twiied.  ThaenuipoiBeisnbead  of  Minerva.  Three 
other  wcighta  tie  on  the  base  of  the  stand,  designed 

hv  hurg  upon  the  hook  when  occasion  required." 

Vitruv;.*(i**  explains  the  principle  of  the  steelyard, 
and  mentions  the  following  constituent  part»  of  it : 
t'.o  ecale  {laneula),  depending  from  the  head  (caput), 
Liac  which  is  the  point  of  revolution  (centrum)  and 


(Strab.,  iu.,  p.  190.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  3.— Dioa  Cam.,  xli., 
M. — SalL  ap.  Serr.  in  Vinr-i  .^n.,  xi.,  6.)--S.  (Dioa  Cm*.,  xlii., 
«8.)— a.  (la.,  li.,  I.— Florut,  iv.,  11)^.  (SMt.,  Jul.,  11.)— A. 
(SehoL  is  AlilMph.,  Av..  76.) -6.  (Noo.  Mareall.,  ^  !«,  ad. 
Ilsmri.)— T.  (yiims  L.  L.,  ▼..  118.  ad.  MOIIer  )  — 8.  (Cie., 
V»r.j,1i»»,W^Hor  ,  8»t.,  ii.,  3,  144.)— 9.  <Bapoli»,p.  174, 
•d.  ItunluL)  — 10.  (Cul.,  Do  Ro  Ru«t.,  ii.,  13.)  — 11.  (Pallad., 
D«  Re  Roit.,  i.,  IS.  13.)— IS.  (Esc.  in  Ana  Minor,  p.  133.)— 13. 
(Non.  MarceU.,  p.  M7,  ed.  Mcrceri.)—  14.  {IJ.,  p.  l&O.)  — 15. 
iVarro.  L.  L., 181,  wL  MOUw.)  -  M.  {Ong.,  vn.,  S4.)  — 17. 
tfna  Casit.,cii..a.lJ«.>-l8.  (a.,  t,  ■.  8^  »  «.) 


TUBA 


the  handle  (atua).  On  the  other  side  of  the  ceotin 
from  the  scale  is  the  beam  {acapuM),  with  the  weight 

or  equipoise  (aquipondium),  which  is  made  to  move 
along  the  points  (per  puncta)  expressing  the  weights 
of  the  different  objects  that  arc  p«it  into  tliP  scale. 

•TRYGON  {rpvyitp),  the  TurUe-dove.  or  Coium- 
ba  turtur,  L.' 

•II.  A  species  of  Skate  or  Ray,  the  Fire-flaire,  or 
Raja  paatinaea,  L.,  the  same  as  the  Trygon  paati' 
7iaca,  Adanson.* 

TUBA  {auliriy^),  a  bronze  trumpet,  distinguished 
from  the  cornu  hy  being  stmight,  while  the  hitter 
was  curved  :  thus  Ovid,* 

"  NoH  tuba  dtrecti  non  aru  comua  fiexi."* 

Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,*  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Aulus  Gellius  and  Macrobius.'  who  cu[iies 
him,  intend  to  affirm  that  tbe  tuba  was  crooked. 
The  worda  of  the  fimner  do  not  mean  that  both  tbe 
lituus  and  the  tuba  were  crooked,  but  that  both  that 
kind  of  trumpet  which  was  called  a  lituus  and  also 
till'  .statfof  the  augur  were  crooked,  and  that  it  was 
(loulitfiil  which  of  the  two  had  lent  its  name  to  the 
other.    ( Vid.  LlTVOs.) 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  of 
every  description,*  at  the  games  and  public  feati* 
vals,*  also  at  the  la^st  rites  to  the  dead  (Ainc  tuba^ 
cam/e/<t'*),  and  Aulus  Gellius"  tells  us,  from  Atteius 
Capito,  that  ^ose  who  sounded  tbe  trumpet  at  fu- 
nerals were  termed  »i/tai«M,and  uaed  an  instrument 
of  a  peculiar  form.  The  tones  of  the  tuba  are  rep- 
resented as  of  a  harsh  and  rrar-inspiriiii:  character 
{fraclos  *oniiu*  tubarum  ;'*  tembilem  lonitum  art 
eanorc^*),  which  Enninp**  endeavoored  to  imitate  In 
the  line 

At  tuba  tembtli  tonitu  taratantara  dixit." 
The  inventton  of  the  tuba  is  ntnally  ascribed 

ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans,'*  and  the  epithet 
XjfaToaa^iTiYKTai  (i.  c,  robber-trumpeters'*)  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  bed  made  it  famous  by 
their  iwacies.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer 
never  introduces  the  oaXtrty^  in  his  narrative  bvt 
in  comparisons  only,"  which  leads  us  to  infer  that, 
although  known  in  his  time,  it  had  been  but  recent- 
ly introCuced  into  Greece ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
notwiibatanding  its  eminently  martial  character,  it 


I.  (Adanu,  Append.,  ■.  t.)— 9.  (Ari»lot..  H.  A.,  i.,  5.  *c.- 
iCIian,  N.  A.,  i.,  87,  Ac— Atlamf ,  Append.,  ».  v.)— 3.  ;M«t.,  i 
gg,)_4.  (C.niparr  Veect..  in.,  5.)- 5.  (».  t.  Tuba.)— «.  (v.,  8.)- 
7.  (Microb.,  Sat.,  vi.,  8.)  —  8.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  ii.,  ».  —  Cat».,  P 

C,  iii.j  4fl.-Hirt.,  B.  G.,  Tiii.,  M.— LiT..MXM.,I7.)-0.  (J  

vi^MS;  X.,  S14.— Virs.,  .En..  T.,  113.— Ond,  Flut.,  i.  3k  (Liv.. 
le.  (Fan.,  iii.,  103.— Virg.  Mu.,  xi.,  191.— Orid,  nuFuM.,vui., 
HO.— AtMir..  ir..  Ti.,  «.)— II.  ixx  ,  a.)— 14.  (Virj. jv.  Viu,  II.)- 
72  )— 13  fM  ,  JEn.,  ix.,  503.)-14.  (Serr.  wi  Vjw.,  1  )— ».  <S« 
pari!  Pii>ri  iu.  nil.,  18.  103.  ed.  Krvhl.)— I3,.>MM|  Caa*.,  xliij.,  SS 
— PoUui.  Oniim.,  iv.,  83,  6f7.- -Diodor..  T...Appiun.  B  C,  ii..  101 
.Bn..  vui  ,  116.  r- Clem.  Alei.,  Stnuu  ,  H.  fi  .  vm.,  TO.  — Suet, 
and  llMTch.,  ■.  v.— Pollux,  1.  c)— 17.4,  (U.,  S2  t— 13.  (SmI^  fk 
-BmtMlkudSelMLl  ^  ^  • 
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was  not  uciUl  a  late  period  used  in  the  armies  of  the 
leading:  ttalea.  Bf  the  tragedians  its  Tuscan  ori- 
gin was  fuHy  recognised :  Athena,  in  ^schyius, 
orders  the  deep  loiu-d,  piercing  T>Trhenian  trumpet 
to  sound  ;'  Ulysses,  in  Sopliuclcs,'  ileciaris  tliat  the 
acoeDta  of  bis  beloved  goddess  fell  upoa  h\s  ears 
fflie  (be  tones  of  the  bmen-moathed  Tjrrrfaenian 
bell  (Kt'j^uvoc,  i  r  ,  the  hell-shaped  aperture  of  the 
trumpet),  and  sitniiar  epithets  are  applied  by  Eurip- 
ides,'and  other  (Ireek*  and  Roman  writers  (TyrrAr- 
Mw  eloMgar^  Tyrrhene  clanaort  tuba^).  Accord- 
ing to  one  aceomit,  it  was  flnt  ftbrieated  for  tlie 
Tyrrhenians  by  Athena,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
worshipped  by  the  Argives  under  tlie  title  of  Sci/.- 
irtyf,'  while  at  Rome  the  lubilustnum,  or  piiririca- 
tion  of  aacred  trumpets,  was  performed  oo  the  laai 
day  of  the  Qoinqaatraa.  (fw.  QvmwM'vsos.)  In 
another  lr;,'f  nd  the  diseoyery  is  attributed  to  a 
mythical  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Malens,  eon  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale  ;*  in  a  thittl  to  Pissus  the 
T^nlienian;'  and  Silins  has  pieaenred  a  tradition."* 
■eeording  to  which  the  origin  of  this  fnitrnment  is 
traced  to  Vetolonii." 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrriieoian  trumpets.  Both  wen  long,  straight 
brome  tubes,  gradually  Inepsaalng  in  diamwrer,  and 
tftraiinating  in  a  bell-abaped  ■pntnra.  Thef  pre- 


sent precisely  the  same  appearance  on  monuments 
of  vnry  diflerent  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cuts  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Tnyan's 
cQib>mn,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase.'* 


ilie  scholiast  on  the  Iliad"  reckons  six  varieties 
of  trumpets ;  the  first  he  calls  the  Grecian  aa).irfyS 
which  Athena  discctvfrcd  for  the  Tyrrhenians,  and 
the  sixth,  termed  by  bim  xdr'  t^hxnv,  the  Tvoorp/iK^ 
sdXiriyf,  he  describes  as  bent  at  the  extremity 
iuva  KtKXaoficvov  txovtja) ;  but  by  this  we  must  un- 
questionably understand  the  sacred  trumpet  {Upari- 
KT)  auiniye*),  the  ittuus  alreai^  notioed  It  tin  l»e- 
ginning  of  this  article.'* 

TUBILU'STRIUM.  (FM.  QvmQOAnvs.) 

TIJLT.IA'NUM    (Vid.  Circer  ) 

TUMlJOy  (rt>«oc).    {V,d.  Fusua,  p.  457.) 

TUMULTUA'RII.    ( ri</.  Tomcltos.)   

•■«?umrn.,  5CT  )-2.  (Aj..  17.)— 3.  (Phii-n.,  1378.— Ileracl., 
\     Auctur.,  Uhcs.,  988.— Bninck,  Anal.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  143.) 
-  ^.t.  v;;  '  Sn.,  Tiii.,SM.-Sut.,Theb.,  iii^MOLlr^.  (SUiu, 
UlL  ^'   :„  W.  »i  H<mi.,U.,mii.,  S19,    eod.  Viet— Pfeoi., 


TUMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  suooni  ta 
dangerooe  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gmd,  and  the 
word  was  s  ipposed  by  tlie  ancients  to  bf-  a  contra-, 
tion  of  timor  mullus^  (liimullut  dirtus,  qucsi  (im,n 
m»//.'uA':i.  It  was,  liowi  vrr,  sometinu's  applied  to  i 
sudden  or  dangerous  war  elsewhere  ;>  but  this  doM 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  correct  ose  of  the  weii 
Cicero*  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  wiil-out  a 
tumultus,  hut  not  a  tumultua  without  a  war ;  hut  il 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  a*.so  applied 
to  any  suddoi  alarm  respectiM  a  war ;  wlienoe  ve 
Und  a  tonraftos  often  spoken  ofas  of  tew  laapertaatt 
than  a  war.*  because  the  results  wrrr  of  les^s  con 
sequence,  though  the  fear  inijjrlit  have  been  uiucb 
greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  ccssstios 
from  an  bnrineas  {jm»iiihm%  and  an  citneBs  were 
obliged  to  enlist,  without  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  (racalionrs)  from  military  service  which 
w  ere  enjoyed  at  other  times  *  .\s  there  wjw  not 
time  to  eiiliat  the  soldiers  in  the  regular  manner, 
the  magistrates  appointed  to  ooonnand  tte  am^ 
displayed  two  banners  (rciilla)  from  the  Capitol,  one 
red,  to  summon  the  infantry,  and  the  other  gT^, 
to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said,  "  C^m  rcmjntiiram 
taitam  imHU  sw  nqwttmr."  Those  that  atwnnblrd 
toolc  the  military  oath  togetlier,  instead  of  one  by 
one,  as  was  the  usual  prartioe,  whence  they  were 
called  conjiiraii,  and  their  service  conjuraiu>.''  Sol- 
diers enli.'>ted  in  this  way  won  called  TWaftscra 
or  Suoilant.* 

TU*NIC.\  Ct<ruy,  dim.  xtTuptoKOc,  if 
undcr-gamient.  The  chiton  was  the  only  k  nd  ol 
IvSvfia  or  under-garment  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  Uie  Dorian  and  Uti> 
an.  The  Dorian  chiton,  as  worn  by  maleab  ma  a 
short  woollen  diirt  without  sleeves ;  the  Ionian  was 
a  long  linen  gamn  nt  with  sleeves.  The  under- 
garment, afterward  distinguished  :i3  the  Dorian, 
seeou  to  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Tbucydides*  speaks  as  if  the  Imig  linen 
gannent  worn  at  Athens  a  tittle  before  his  time  wis 
the  most  ancient  kitul,  siufv  he  attributes  the  adop- 
tion  of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the  LacedirmoBi- 
ans,  bat  we  know  with  tolerable  certaitit y  that  this 
dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens  by  the  loniaos  of 
Asia."  It  was  commonly  worn  at  Athens  during 
the  Pers!,in  wiirs.  but  appears  to  have  entirely  gone 
out  of  fashion  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which 
time  the  Dorian  chiton  was  the  under-garment  ocj- 
versally  adapted  by  men  through  the  wiioie  at 
Greece." 

The  distinction  betwi «  n  the  Dnri("  and  I-  iuc 
chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  kimatim  {vid.  Pallium)  as  weU  as  db> 
ton}*  Euripides"  incorrectly  calls  tins  Doric  dms 
peploo,  and  speaks  of  a  Doric  virgin  as  fwyoirrr'Aof. 
nam  the  circumstance  of  their  only  wearing  one 
garment,  the  Spartan  virgins  were  called  tii-c*'* 
{vtd.  NuDf  s),  and  also /lovoxiruvef.**  They  appt»art-J 
in  the  company  of  men  without  anv  "arther  c». Tur- 
ing, but  the  married  women  never  c  %1  no  without 
wearingf  an  upper  ganiibnt  This  Doric  chiton  wai 
made,  as  stated  above,  of  woolN  ri  stnff".  t  i-at 
without  sleeve. s,  and  was  fasten t  d  uvi  r  Unih  ^hoal■ 


1.  (Cic,  I'hil.,  vm,,  1.)— 2.  (Senr.  »ii  Virg.,  X.a..  u  ,  4eS  . 
viii.,  1.— Frstui,  I.  T.  TtuaulMarii.)— 1.  <Li«.,  uzt.,  1 ;  sy.,  S. 
—Cic.  Phil.,  t.,  18.)— «.  (PhiL,  Tiii.,  l.V— 5.  (•.  (..Lir.,  u.,  ai.i 
-4.  (CWmJLcc.— liv.,  Tii  .9, 11.98;  viii.,  SO;  xurr.,  M.)— T. 
(8mt.  ad  Tiif.,  jBa.,  viii.,  I.)  —  6.  (Feuoi,  •.  r. — Lit.,  ni^  SS; 
X..  21  ;  si  ,  5?i.)-V.  (i..  «.)— 10.  (MtiUer,  D«  Mm  Pi4..  p.  4J.- 
Id..  Dor  ,  IV.,  2,  ;  4.)-ll.  (Athea.,  xii.,  p.  512,  r  —  Eartath..  f 
DM,  47.— ThucvJ.,  1.  c— Ah»toj.h.,  Eqiiit.,  1330.)  — IS.  (CoBiai* 
Henid.,  v.,  feT.— Srh-.l.  ad  Eurii..,  HfC.,  «33.)— 19.  (Hecub,  V  C 
— 4ndroui.,  fi98.)-14.  (Pint.,  Lvr  ,  It.)— 1ft.  (Sobai  ad  T 
AtlMii..sUi,p.Ma,/)  ' 
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4ei8  by  clasps  or  buckles  (myprrai,  vtpuvM),  wbich 
were  often  of  considerable  snr  ^  It  was  frequently 
•0  abort  w  not  to  reach  the  knee,*  as  is  shown  in 
the  fignre  of  Diana  on  p.  245,  who  is  represented 
as  r((i!;;>pt'd  for  tlin  clKibc  It  was  only  joiiu-d  to- 
gcliier  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  left  partly 
open  or  slit  up  {ax  ^rof  ;t<r«v'),  to  allow  a  free  mo- 
lioa  of  the  limbs :  the  two  skirts  {Trripvyet)  thus 
flwqacntly  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan  virgins 
ren!  sometimes  called  ^MyqpUif,*  ud  Boripidea^ 
•peaks  of  them  as  with 

yvftpe^t  unpott  Koi  w&ttXotf  AvitftiwHc. 
Exainplcs  of  this  axioroc  ;tir«v  are  frequrntly 
•een  in  works  of  art :  the  following  cut  is  taken 
ftwn  a  baa-rdierin  the  Britiab  Museiun,  which  rep- 
resente  an  Amazon  with  a  chiton  of  this  kind  :  sf)mc 
parts  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  as  the  ungmai 
wmotihtted.* 


tus,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  chiton;  on 
Becker  and  othera  malntmn  that  it  waa  not  a  aep- 

arate  article  of  dress,  but  was  merely  the  upper  part 
of  the  cloth  forming  the  chiton,  which  was  larger 
than  waa  required  lor  the  ordinary  chiton,  and  was 
therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back.  The  lbt> 
lowing  enia*  will  give  a  dearer  idea  of  the  Ibnn  of 
this  garment  than  aaj  deaeription. 


The  Tonic  chiton,  on  the  contrary,  waa  a  Irnig  and 

louse  garment,  rcacliini,'  to  the  feet  {-o^h}prl(),  with 
wide  sleeves  {KOfMi),  and  was  usually  made  of  linc-n 
The  sleeves,  ho«WW»  appear  usually  to  have  fov- 
ered  only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  for  in  ancient 
works  of  art  wo  seldom  find  the  sleeve  extending 
farther  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  not  so  far 
The  sleeves  were  sometimes  slit  up,  and  fastened 
together  with  an  elegant  row  of  brooches,^  and  it  is 
to  this  kind  of  garment  that  Bdttiger*  incorrectly 
gives  the  name  of  <TxtaToc  xi^uv.  The  Ionic  chiton, 
accordin;;  to  Hi  rodotus,*  was  fyriginally  a  Carian 
dreaa,  and  passed  over  to  .\theas  from  Ionia.  The 
wmnen  at  Athens  originally  wore  the  Doric  chiton, 
but  were  compelled  to  change  it  for  the  Ionic  after 
they  had  killed,  with  the  buckles  or  clasps  of  tlitir 
drcssi  s,  till  sii)i:1p  Athenian  who  had  returned  alive 
from  the  i\\|>i'ditiou  against  .^gina,  because  there 
weie  no  bucklea  or  eiaapa  required  in  the  Ionic 
dreaa.  The  Muses  are  generally  represented  with 
this  chiton.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
statue  in  ihr  British  Musetmi,  represents  the  Muse 
Thalia  wearing  an  Ionic  chiton.  The  peplum  has 
fallen  off  her  shoulders,  and  is  held  up  by  the  left 
hand.  Theri^ta(m»hoUingapeduni,iaaiiiodem 
restoration. 

Doth  kinds  of  (Irf'ss  were  fastened  rmnu!  tlic  luid- 
di»  with  a  girdle  {vid.  Zona)  ;  and  as  the  Ionic  chiton  j 
was  usually  longer  than  the  body,  part  of  it  was 
drawn  up  8<  hat  the  dress  might  not  reach  farther 
than  the  feet.,  and  the  part  which  was  so  drawn  up  > 
overhung  or  orerlapped  the  girdle,  and  waa  ealled 

There  was  a  pnenliar  khid  of  dress,  which  seems 

to  have  been  a  sproies  of  double  chiton,  o;d!ed  6i- 1 
kXoI(,  ii^^Attdiov,  and  r/LtidnrXoiiiov.    Sonic  writers 
suppose  that  it  A'as  a  kind  of  little  cloak  thrown 
over  the  chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an  amic- 

I.  (H^rrKl  — Schi.1.  «J  Eunp  .  II.  rc  )— 8.  (Clfm.  Ale«.,  P«<l., 
11  ,  10,  p.  258.)  — 3.  (Pollux,  (111      .  vn.,  M.)— 4.  (14,1.  o.)-5. 
(Andn  IB.,  1.  c.)— 0.  ISm  alao  Mas.  Borli.,  ir.,  t.  31.)->7.  (iBtiaa,  i 
V.  IL. t8w)-a.  iiUbn  adir..  Mi.,  p.  M}-*  It..  ST,  88.)  t 


It  seems  impossible  to  drterminc  with  certainty 
whether  the  diploidion  formed  part  of  the  chiton,  or 
was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers  who 
maintain  the  former  view  think  that  it  is  quite 
proved  by  the  left-hand  Itgore  in  the  preeeding  cnt ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  since  the  chiton 
may  have  terminated  at  the  waist  In  the  right- 
hand  figure  we  sec  that  the  chiton  is  girded  round 
the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described  above,  and  that 
the  llrid  which  overhangs  {KSkmfi  finms,  with  the 
end  of  the  diploidion.  a  parallel  line,  which  was  al- 
ways the  case.  '1  his  is  al.so  plainly  seen  in  the  wood- 
cut to  the  article  I  mbh  \cui.um.  Since  the  diploidion 
was  fastened  over  the  sbouldera  by  means  of  buckles 
or  cJaapa,  it  was  ealled  hrufdf,  which  Moller*  anp- 
{)oses,  from  Euripides  (//ti///.,  5.')^)  and  Athenaeus 
(xiii.,  p  GOS,  b.),  to  have  been  only  the  end  of  the 
garment  fastened  on  the  shoulder  ;  but  these  pas- 
sages do  not  neceaaarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux* 
evldentlj  nnderstanda  the  word  as  meanhig  a  gar> 
ment  itself 

Besides  the  word  ;ttTwv,  wu  also  meet  with  the 
diminutives  xtruviaitof  and  jctruvtov,  the  former  o£» 
which  is  generally  apfdied  lo  a  garment  worn- — 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  v  om  by  women,  ±t.  (Lif., 

this  distinction  is  not  always  preserved.  ■i«ir«»t'iiii» 
tion  arises  whether  these  two  wor(i[^^^'|\'''y*ri" 
different  garment  from  the  chiton^  (Dion  ci^M..  xiii'i.,  ti 
a  smaller  one.    Many  modern  .— Appian,  B  c,  n.,  lot 

•  ■  a.,  II.  S  ,         "0.  —  Saet. 

1.  (Ma*.  BortNMi.,  ii.,  t.  4,  S.>-  9*lt.  (li.,  SS  h-13.  (8a«l..  Ql 
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Itae  eUtoD  vnm  not  worn  imniediately  next  tlie  skin, 

but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  aliirf  (xiruviaKOi) 
or  chemise  (j[iruviov).  In  the  dress  ut'  men,  how- 
•4ver,  thia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case, 
MDce  we  find  xt'Tuvianof  benpunity  used  as  identical 
with  ;^(ruv,  and  spoken  of  as  (he  :nly  under-gar- 
nient  worn  by  individuals  (To  Iuutiop  koI  tuv 
\iTuviaKov^).  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  fe- 
males irere  accustomed  to  wear  a  cbemise  (;(tr(jv(- 
0v)  under  their  chiton,  and  a  nfMreaentation  of  aoch 
a  one  is  given  in  p.  SM.* 

It  was  iti<>  practice  amOOgmcMt  of  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  himaiion,  or  ouUNrganneot,  over  the  chiton, 
tat  frequently  tlie  ehitoo  was  worn  alone.  A  per- 
son who  wore  only  a  chiton  was  called  funmxiruv 
loloxiruv*),  an  epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins, 
as  explained  above.  In  the  saiuc  way,  a  |>er8on 
who  wore  only  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  was 
eaSed  4x^niv>  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the  earlier 
times,  wore  only  the  chiton ;  and  when  it  became 
the  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  wear  an 
outer  garment  over  it,  it  waa  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy.* 

Before  paaaing  on  to  the  Rurnan  onder  garment. 
It  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  applied 
to  the  difTcrcnt  kinds  of  chiton.  In  later  times,  the 
chiton  worn  hy  men  was  of  two  kinds,  the  ufn^ifiaa- 
and  the  irtfiofi/iax''^*  former  the  dress 
of  fiNMBmeD,  tb«  latter  that  of  alatea.*  The 
fcdojia^  appears  to  have  signified  not  only  a  gar- 
ment which  had  two  sleeves,  but  also  one  which 
had  openings  for  both  arms  ;  while  the  irtjioftdaxa- 
on  the  contraiy,  bad  only  a  sleeve,  or,  rather, 
nn  opening  for  the  left  am,  leaving  the  right,  with 
the  shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  uncoven'i!, 
whence  it  is  called  iiufii(.  a  represeulalion  of  w  hich 
is  given  on  page  486.  When  the  sleeves  of  the 
rhiton  reached  down  to  the  hands,  it  seems  to  have 
been  properly  called  xe^ptSuTOf,'*  though  thIa  word 
teems  to  have  been  frequently  used  as  eqohnleBt 
to  ift^i/tuax'i^oc*    (  V'ifi.  Chiridota.) 

A  ;ifirwv  opdocrudio^  was  one  which  was  not  fast 
ened  round  the  body  with  a  airdle  :*  a  ^[m^  oniJu- 
larSi  seems  to  have  had  a  Kind  of  lloonee  at  the 
bottom.'* 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  cliiton  m  general,  .see 
MuUer,  Di'iiaus,  iv.,  2,  ^  3,  4.  —  Arckaolo^ic  dcr 
KwuU  i  337, 339.— Booker,  CkarikUB^  iL,  p.  309.  dtc 

The  ivntee  of  the  Romans,  tike  the  Greek  chiton, 
was  a  woollen  under  garment,  ovt  r  wliich  ilie  toga 
was  worn.  It  was  the  indmmcnium  or  mdutut,  as 
opposed  to  the  aawiHf,  the  geaerd  term  for  the 
toga,  paHiom,  or  any  other  outer  garment.  ( Vtd. 
AxNTOs.)  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  no 
other  clothing  origm.illy  l)ut  tlic  toga  ;  ami  whta 
the  tunic  was  first  introduced,  it  was  merely  a  stiurt 
garment  without  sleeves,  and  was  called  cdMnmV 
It  was  considered  a  mark  of  cfTcminacy  fur  men  in 
wear  tunics  with  long  sleeves  (ma'iica/tr)  and  reach- 
ing to  the  feet  (^a/<ijf^)  '*  Julius  Caesar,  however, 
was  accustomed  to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves, 
with  fringes  at  the  wrist  (ad  manut  fimbritUg") ;  and 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  tunics  with  sleeTea. 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  tunic  was  girded  (cincla)  with  a  bell  or  girdle 
around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose,  with- 
•Mt  being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at  home^  or 
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wisred  to  be  at  his  ease '  Henee  we  find  me 

terms  cinctus,  prtrcinctus,  and  succinetut  applied, 
like  the  GrecJc  evQjvoSf  to  ai  active  and  diligeal 
person,  and  iitemehu  to  one  who  was  idle  or  d» 
solute.* 

The  Ihrm  of  the  tonie.  tu  worn  by  men.  »  rrpre^ 

scnlcd  in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work  In  wurki 
'  of  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the  koee; 
it  has  short  SMBeTes,  covering  only  the  upper  pMil 
of  the  arm,  and  is  gilded  at  the  waist  (see  cuts,  p 
54,  667):  the  sleeves  sometimes,  though  less  fr* 
quenlly,  extend  to  the  hands  (cuts,  p  11'.'.  132  ) 

Doth  sexes  usually  wore  two  tunte<i,  an  outer  tad 
an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  corresponds  to  oar  shirt  and  chemise. 
Varro*  says  that  when  the  Romans  began  to  wear 
two  tunics,  they  called  them  subucula  and  indutium. 
the  former  of  which  lioitiger*  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tonic  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  froo 
another  passage  of  Varro*  referred  to  by  Becker,* 
as  if  Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  su}.ucuiA 
to  the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  imituium  or  tntutmm 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  witboot  dif- 
ficulties It  appears,  however,  that  tuhMruU  wa$ 
chiefly  used  to  aesignate  the  under  tunic  ol'  mon  " 
Tiie  word  xntcrula  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  applied  equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both 
sexes.*  The  tufpanu  or  nfpwnm  is  said  hf  Fcs> 
tus*  to  have  been  a  linen  vest,  and  to  have  tx^en  the 
same  as  the  subucula;  but  Varro,"  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  outer  garment,  and  cod- 
trasts  it  with  tubueulMt  which  he  derives  from  mtA 
tu9,  whfle  tuppanu  he  derives  from  twpn. 
passage  of  I.ucan"  in  which  it  is  tm  ntioned  does 
not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  outer  oi 
under  garment,  but  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
Uiat  it  was  the  former.  Persons  aometitnes  wots 
several  tonics,  as  a  protection  against  cold :  Aognr 
tus  wore  four  in  the  winter,  besides  a  subucula  " 

As  the  dress  of  a  man  usually  consisted  of  an 
under  tunic,  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  toga,  so  that  o' 
a  woman,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  an  under 
tunic  {luniem  intima*'),  an  outer  tnnic,  and  the  pa  lb 
The  outer  tunic  of  the  Roman  m.itron  u  .i-  [ir.ijiL^.f 
called  stola  (vtd.  Stoua),  and  is  represented  lo  Uk 
woodcut  OB  page  926 ;  hut  the  annexed  woodom, 
whieh  repieBeots  a  Roman  empress  in  the  characici 
of  Cooeovdla,  or  Abundantia,  gives  a  better  klea  ct 
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Us  form.'  Over  the  tunic  or  stola  the  palla  is 
Uuowa  in  many  fulds,  but  ibe  shape  of  the  former 
to  «tai  distinctly  aliowa. 

The  tunics  of  women  were  larger  and  longer  thaa 
those  of  ini'n,  and  always  had  sleeves ;  but  in  an- 
cient paitiliiiirs  and  statues  we  seldom  find  the 
sleeves  covermg  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
fflrm.  An  enmple  of  thn  eontmry  ia  neen  in  the 
.Ifi/.Tco  ttorbonico  *  Sometimes  the  tunics  were 
aiic.riied  with  Koldcti  ornaments  called  Una.* 

Po«ir  people,  who  could  not  aflfijrd  to  purchase  a 
toga,  wcTO  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
eomnran  people  called  Trnnkati.*  Persona  at  work 
laid  aside  the  toga  ,  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  687, 
a  mail  is  rvpresented  ploughing  m  bis  tunic  only.  A 
person  who  w«w»  only  Ma  tanic  waa  fi«i|iMniiy 
ealled  Nonas. 

Resttecting  the  elaTna  latoa  and  the  davvs  an- 
gustus,  worn  on  the  tunics  of  the  senators  and 
equites  respectively,  see  Clavus  Latus,  Clavus 

AilOOSTOS. 

When  a  triaroph  waa  celehrated,  the  conqueror 
wofe,  together  with  an  embroMered  toga  {toga  me- 
t$!U  a  flowered  tunic  {tunica  vnlmata),  also  ca  lied 
tnntca  Jovii,  hccause  it  was  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitulinus.*  ( Kii.  Taionnios,  p.  1017.) 
Tunics  of  this  kind  ware  aent  aa  praaenta  to  IbniKn 
kings  by  the  senate.* 

•TYMPHA'IC.\  TERRA  {Tv,tiaUi/  yv\  a  spe- 
cies of  earth,  which  would  appear,  from  the  account 
of  Theophrastna,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  gypsum.^ 

*TYPHE  (Tifiiy,  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  TypAa  latifalia,  or  Reed  Mace.  It  is  different 
fitNntbe  ri^tj,  though  often  confounded  with  it  * 

TY'RANNUS  (rvpavvof).  In  the  heroic  age  all 
the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchical,  the 
king  uniting  in  liitii<^elf  the  functions  of  the  priest, 
Se  judge,  and  military  chief.    These  were  the  ira- 

'Kci  (3a<Ti?.eiai  of  Thucydides.*  In  the  first  two 
*.  *Jiree  centuries  following  the  Trojan  war,  varioos 
nnntea  were  at  work  which  led  to  the  abolition,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  limitation  of  the  kingly  power.  Em- 
igrations, extinctions  of  families,  disasters  in  war. 
civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned  among  the.se 
causes.  Hereditaiy  monarchies  became  elective ; 
the  difl^nt  fonetkma  of  the  king  were  diatribnied ; 
he  w:»s  ciillfi!  ((  i^uv.  xotrfio^,  or  -  n'ravtf,  instead  of 
3aai'Atv(,  and  bis  character  was  changed  no  leas 
than  his  name.  Noble  and  wealthy  families  began 
to  be  considered  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  roy- 
nhy ;  and  thus,  in  proeeaa  of  tfane,  sprang  up  oli- 
garchies or  aristocracies,  which  most  of  ilie  govern- 
ments that  succeeded  the  aiicient  monarchies  were 
in  point  of  fact,  though  not  as  yet  called  by  such 
iMiUbC  Theae  oligarehiea  did  not  posaeaa  the  ele- 
ments of  social  happiness  or  stability.  The  prinei- 
pal  families  contrndrd  with  each  utfier  for  the 
greatest  share  of  power,  and  were  only  unanimous 
in  disregarding  tlie  righta  of  those  whose  station 
was  beneath  their  own.  The  people,  oppraaaed  by 
the  privileged  etassee,  began  to  regret  the  loss  of 
their  old  paternal  form  of  government,  and  were 
ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  re- 
store it.  Thus  were  opportunities  afforded  to  am- 
bitious and  designing  men  to  raise  themselves  by 
starting  up  as  the  champions  of  popular  right  Dis- 
o'>nt('iit(  (i  iuil)lt>s  were  soon  found  to  pro-fcutc 
aebemes  of  this  sort,  and  they  had  a  greater  chance 
of  success  if  descended  ftom  the  ancient  royal  fam- 
ily. Piaistiatiia  ia  an  eanple ;  be  was  the  more 
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acceptable  to  the  peo;,le  of  Athens  as  boms  ;i  (io 
scendant  i(  the  tamiJy  of  Codrus.'  Thus  tu  man> 
cities  arose  that  species  of  monarehy  whidi  tlie 
Greeks  called  n»paw/c.  which  meant  only  a  dcjspot- 
iam,  or  irresponsible  dommion  of  one  man,  and 
which  frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccom- 
panied with  any  recognised  roflitary  title,  or  the 
reverence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescrip- 
tion, was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  ol  people  as  a 
good  exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  oligarchy.  All  /yronntM,  however,  were 
not  so  acceptable  to  the  majority;  and  sometimes 
we  fin'!  the  nobles  conrurrint;  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot  to  farther  their  own  interests.  Thus  tho 
Syraeasan  Oomon,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  raoeiving  the  protection  of  GAlan,aot« 
ereign  of  Oebi  and  Camarina,  enabled  him  to  taiw 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
there.*  Sometimes  the  conflicting  parties  in  tliO 
state,  by  mutual  consent,  chose  some  eminent  man. 
in  whom  th^  had  confidence,  to  reconcile  their  die 
sensions,  investing  him  with  a  sort  of  dietatoriil 
power  for  that  purpose,  either  for  a  limited  period 
or  otherwise.  Such  a  person  they  called  a'lavftvnrm. 
(Kwi.  AisYnNtTBs  )  A  similar  anthority  was  con- 
ferred upon  Sc^on  when  Athens  was  torn  by  the 
contending  factions  of  the  Aiuxptot,  neJiofoi,  and 
n  :  n>.  if,  ;ini!  Ill'  wns  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them.  .Solon  was  descended  from  ('odrus, 
and  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the 
sovereigiity :  this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the 
constitutional  title  of  archon.  framed  his  celebrated 
form  of  polity  and  code  of  i.iws.'  Tli-'  lf:j illative 
powers  conferred  upon  Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Cha- 
rondaa  were  of  a  aimitar  kind,  investing  them  wit' 
a  temporary  dictatorship. 

The  Tvpavvo^  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  alnvuvfiTTj(:,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed  his 
deratkm  to  some  emp  i'iimt,  some  violent  move- 
ment Ol  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  body- 
guard for  him  hy  the  people,  or  the  seizure  of  the 
citaili  l  ;♦  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient 
king,  whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but 
on  inheritanee  and  tradilkmary  acknowledgment. 
The  fKHver  of  a  kins  mi^ht  he  more  absolute  than 
that  ol  a  tyrant ;  as  I'hidou  ol Wrgos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  bis  preidecessors ;  yet  be  was  stdl  regarded 
as  a  king,  for  the  diffi^renoe  between  the  twonamea 
depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  was  exercised.*  The  name  of 
tyrant  was  originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person 
who  abused  hia  power,  or  treated  hia  subjects  with 
erodty,  that  Piststratoa  b  praised  by  Tboeydides* 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  Herodo 
tus  says  he  governed  ovrt  Tiftut  rug  iovaaq  owrap- 
(Ifof,  mrt  ^iaiua  ftgraXXu^ac,  M  re  Totat  Kartanuac 
Ivt/u  rir»  itSmv  Koofiiuv  maXiit  re  Koi  ev.''  There- 
fore we  find  the  words  $aoiXtv(  and  npavvoc  used 
promiscuously  by  the  ,\ttic  tragedians  passim*  and 
even  by  prose  authors.  Thus  Herodotus  calls  the 
Lydian  Candaules  ripawo^*  the  kingdom  of  .Mace- 
donia rvpai/vif.^'and  Periander  of  Corinth  ^oaiAriir." 
Afterward,  when  tyrants  themselves  had  become 
odious,  the  name  also  grew  to  1  <»  -4  wordof  repraoelu 
just  as  rex  did  among  the  Kon.ans."   ^ 

Among  the  early  tyrant*  of  Greece,  those 
worthj  of  mentioa  are  Clisthenes  of  Sicyt^  FaL.'i^r:., 

1.  (HfTod  ,  T..  65.)-*.  (Id.,  rii  ,  154.  133.)^^  i\'l!j,!*;^ 
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ather  uf  iho  Athenian  Cuathenes,  in  whose  family 
the  government  continued  for  a  century  after  its 
establishment  by  Orthagoras  about  B.C.  672 ;»  Cyp- 
selus  of  Corinth,  wlio  expelled  the  Bacchiada,  B.C. 
6.1G,*«nd  bis  son  Periander,  both  remarkdile  for 
tlir  ir  cruelty ;  their  dvoasty  lasted  between  seventy 
uiul  eighty  years  Proeles  of  Epidaurus Panta- 
loon of  I'isa,  wlio  cekbrateil  the  thirty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, depriving  the  iuleans  of  the  presidency;* 
llieagenes  of  MegscBt  AtlieN»4aw  to  Cyloa  the 
Athenian  ;*  Pisistratus,  whose  aoos  were  the  last 
of  the  early  tyranU  on  the  Grecian  continent.  In 
Sicily,  where  tyranny  most  llourislii'd,  tlie  jiriiicipal 
were  Phalaris  of  A^rigeutunt,  who  established  his 
power  m  B.C.  608,  coooemiaf  whose  suppoeed 
epistles  Dentley  wrote  his  famous  treatise ;  Theron 
of  Agrigenium  ;  Gelon,  already  mentioned,  who,  in 
conjuncliun  wuh  TlK-ron,  defeated  .Vinilcar  the 
CarthagiiUAn  on  the  same  day  on  wliich  the  battle 
of  Salamis  was  fon^t ;  and  Hiero,  his  brother : 
the  last  thn'e  celebrated  by  Pindar.*  In  Grecian 
Italy  we  may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  who 
reigned  B.C.  496  Clinias  of  Croton,  who  rose 
after  the  diaaolutioa  of  the  Pythagorean  league  (as 
to  which,  see  PolyMiia,*  Athenaeus,*  Thirlwall**). 
The  following,  also,  are  worthy  of  notice:  Polycrales 
of  Samoa;-'  Lygdamis  of  Na.xos  Histiwus  and 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus."  Perhaps  the  last  men- 
tioaed  can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  Gretk  ly- 
mUf  as  thrty  were  eoooected  with  the  Persian 
monarchy.'* 

The  geneifd  characteristics  of  a  tyranny  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  recog- 
niaed  limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
ba  restrained  m  pnutke  by  the  good  dispoeitioii  of 
the<y"('('  himseU^or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  fyrsnt  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
oiugr  as  a  check  opoa  hie  power,  and  whom  he 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  tending  them  into  ex- 
ile or  pulling  them  to  death.  The  advice  given  by 
Thru3yliulu»  of  Miletus  to  Periander  aifor(&  an  apt 
illustration  of  this.'*  The  tyrant  usually  kept  a 
bo4y.guaid  of  foreign  meroe&uies,  by  aid  of  whom 
he  eontrolled  the  people  at  home ;  mit  he  seldom 
ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity lo  lii.s  subjects  to  revolt.  The  Sicilian  sov- 
ereigns form  an  exception  to  this  observation . '  *  He 
was  averse  to  a  laiige  congregation  of  men  in  the 
town,  and  endeaTmmd  tolndmatic  employments 
Ibr  the  populace,  hut  was  not  unwilling  to  indul^'c 
them  with  shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the 
better  sort  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorn- 
ed their  oity  with  handaome  buildings,  and  even 
peaeed  good  bwa  Thoa  Plaiatnitoa  commenced 
building  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
laid  out  the  garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the 
Hcmeric  poems,  and  is  aaid  to  have  written  poetry 
himaelf.  Tribute  ww  imposed  on  the  pet^  to 
raise  a  revaonia  for  the  tyrant,  to  pay  his  merce- 
naries, and  maintain  his  state.  Pisistratus  had  the 
tithe  of  land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  twenti- 
eth. (F«LTkL08) 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tyranny 
Among  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  degeneracy  of 
tlie  tyrants  themselves,  cornipied  by  power,  indo- 
lence, flattery,  and  bad  education  ;  for  even  where 
.,       fiKther  set  n  good  example,  it  was  seUm  til> 
'^  ^-^             '  V^^y     cruelties  and  excesaea 
"^'•'V'ul^  in<-'i>>  wbich  brought  them  all  into  dis- 
S-^-'^- 1..  


repute ;  and  psrtly  the  growing  apirit  of 
among  the  Greek  people,  who  began  to 

upon  political  theories,  and  soon  became  d.'scos- 
tented  with  a  form  of  government  wlucb  bad  no- 
thing in  theory,  and  little  in  practkse.  to  rrrnm— i 
it.  Few  dynasties  Issted  bqrond  the  third  geae» 
tion.  Most  of  the  tyrannies  which  flourished  befcre 
the  Persian  war  are  said  to  have  been  overthn 
by  the  exertions  of  Sparta,  jealous  probably  oi  aoj 
innovation  open  the  did  Dorie  eonstitatioa,  e^ieets.- 
ly  of  any  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Perioeci.  and  anxions  to  extend  her  own  iaia* 
ence  over  the  states  of  Greece  by  means  of  the 
benefits  which  she  conferred.'  Upon  the  fail  of 
tyranny,  the  various  republican  focna  of 
ment  were  established,  the  Dorian  states 
favouring  oUgarchy,  the  Ionian  democracy.* 

As  we  cannot  in  this  article  pursue  any  hi6l(>r!cal 
narrative,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the  rcvtss/  «/  tyr- 
anny in  aome  of  the  Gncian  statea  after  the  ad 
of  the  Pclnponnesian  war.  In  Thessaly,  Jasoo  of 
Pherffi  raised  himself,  under  the  title  of  Tu^  B  C. 
374,  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
and  exercised  a  most  extensive  sway  over  most  of 
the  ThesaaUan  statea ;  but  this  power  eeaaed  witb 
Lycophron.  B  C.  353.  {Vul  T.*oo8  >  In  Sicily, the 
corruption  of  the  Syracusans,  their  intestine  dis- 
cords, and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  invaders, 
led  to  the  appomtment  of  Dioqysios  to  the  chief  mib- 
tary  command,  with  unUmited  powna ;  bj  msaas 
of  which  ho  raised  himself  to  the  throoe.  B.C.  40f. 
and  reigned  Ibr  3S  years,  leaving  his  son  to  suctrej 
him.  The  younger  Dionysins,  far  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  his  fother,  was  expelled  by  Dioo,  after- 
ward regained  the  throne,  and  was  again  cxpdhd 
by  Tinioleon,  wlio  restored  liberty  to  the  vanoiij 
states  of  Sicily.  (For  their  history  the  reaikr  •.« 
referreil  to  Xenophon,  Hell.,  ii.,  2,  «^  24  — Ihodor., 
xiv.,  7,  46.  66,  7S,  100 ;  XT.,  73,  74 ;  xvL.  5.  16, », 
68,  69,  &c  — Flat.,  Dim.  and  TimaL — Wnrhsmaib. 
I  ,  ii  ,  '.lin-y^r) )  With  respect  lo  the  dynasty  of 
the  .Irelia-naeiida*  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Luxine,  ses 
Wachsmuth,  I.,  ii.,  329.  Lastly,  we  may 
Evagoraa  of  Cyprus,  who  n  panegyrized  by 
rates;  Plutarch  of  Eretria,  Callias  and  Taur-o*- 
thencs  of  Chalcia,  who  were  partisans  of  Phiiip 
against  the  Atheniana.'  The  peraons  commosij 
called  the  thirty  tyrmu  at  Athena  do  not  lall  withia 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject.  WHIi  faapeet  la 
ihv.  Athenian  laws  against  tyranny,  and  tho  ganoil 
feelings  of  the  people,  see  Psodosia. 

TTPANNI  AOS  TPAW.    [VU.  Pbooosu.) 

TUKl'BULUM  (^vftiarvpiw),  a  Censer.  IVt 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed,  com- 
monly took  a  little  frankincense  out  of  the  .\<.  t^a^ 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  flaming  altar.  (Kui.  As^  * 
More  rarely  they  used  a  censer,  by  means  of  which 
they  burned  the  incense  in  greater  profusion,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  small  movable  grate  or  Fec^ 
LOB.*  Tte  aamed  woodcut,  taken  from  an  a» 
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•lent  painting,  shows  the  performance  of  both  of 
tliese  acta  at  tbe  Mmo  time.  Winckelmann'  wip- 
poaes  it  to  repreacnt  Lirta,  the  wife,  and  OoUvra. 

the  sister  of  Augustus,  t  acrificing  to  Mars  in  grati- 
tude for  his  safe  rciuni  from  Spain.*  Tlie  censer 
here  represented  has  two  bandies,  for  the  purpose 
of  canyiogit  fnm  place  to  place,  aiid  it  staiuis  upon 
feel,  so  that  the  air  might  he  admitted  uideraeaih, 
■nd  pass  upward  throuL'h  tho  faol. 

Ab  the  censer  was  destined  lor  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  It  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver,'  and 
anriched  vitii  atooea  aad  feme.*  We  find  a  silver 
censer  in  the  official  enamerationa  of  the  trcaaorea 
presentrd  to  \hc  Partlienon  at  Athena;  ita  ban 
{diiofinuaTa)  were  of  bronze.* 

TLK.MA.    {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

TUHRIS  {itvpYO(\  a  Tower.  The  word  rvpaic, 
from  which  comes  the  Latin  turria,  signified,  ac- 
oordiiir;  to  Dionyaius.*  any  strong  building  surround- 
ed by  walls ;  and  it  was  from  the  fact  of  the  Pelas- 
giana  in  Ita^  dweUing  in  such  places  that  the  same 
writer  aoppoees  them  to  have  been  called  Tyrseni- 
ans  or  lyrrhenians,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  or  cai>tl<.s  Turns,  in  the  old  I^tin  language, 
seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  urbt.''  The  use 
of  towers  by  the  GreeltB  and  Romans  was  various. 

I  Stationary  Towers. — 1.  Buildings  of  this  form 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as 
forming  by  thcni&elves  places  of  residence  and  de- 
fence. This  use  of  towers  was  very  common  in 
Aftica.*  We  have  examplea  In  the  tower  of  Han- 
nibal, on  his  estate  between  Acholla  and  Thapsus,* 
the  turns  regia  of  Jugurtha,'*  the  tower  of  a  private 
citizen  without  the  walls  of  Cartbagf.  by  th.  help 
of  which  Sci^io  tooli  the  city  and  in  Spain,  the 
tower  hi  whidi  Cn.  Seqiio  waa  burned.**  Such 
towers  were  common  in  the  frontier  provineea  of 

,  the  Roman  Empire.'* 

2.  They  were  trtcted  within  cities,  partly  to 
l  arm  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  abouU  be  taken, 
and  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabnanta.  In  atanoet 
all  (Jrcek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
hill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  ii 
kind  of  lower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  buUt  upon  tbc 
highest  part  of  the  rock  or  bill,  to  which  the  name 
of  yferpfwfts  waa  given.  Thnawereadofan  Aeropo- 
lis  at  Athen.9,  Corinth,  Argos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  CapitoUum  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities  \  and  of  the  «ame  kind  were  the  tower  of 
Agathodea  at  Utica,**  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
salem.'* 

3.  llie  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camp«i 
were  atrengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  iatenrala  on  the  morua  of  the  former  and  the 
vaUom  of  the  latter;  and  a  aimilar  nae  vraa  made 
of  them  in  the  lines  {nrcumrallatw)  drawn  round  a 
besieged  town.  {Vid.  Vallum.)  lliey  were  gen- 
fnU^  used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of  stative 
oanpa.  (Ki^  Fobta.)  TheoMoftamporanrtowera 
nn  walls  to  repel  an  attaek  wiD  be  notioed  Mow. 

II  MntaUt  Ttfwers.— These  were  among  the 
uiotit  miportant  engines  nsed  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  made 
ao  that  thay  oould  le  taken  to  piacaa  and  carried  to 
tilt  aeme  of  operation :  these  were  called  folding 

(inff)joi  TTrvKTiu  or  < -ri,i;,u/v'/(,  turres  pltca- 
m  portable  towers,  ^vroi  itvpyot)  The  other 
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sort  wr  rc  constructed  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  dnvar 
up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were  called  (umci 
«iM!slon«  or  tutrottOm.  But  tin  turns  ^ieatilu 
were  gciu  riiiiy  made  With  wlieeta^ao  that  aegrwera 

also  ambulatona. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  audi  towers 
is  ascribed  by  Athensaa»  the  mechanician  (quoted 
by  Lipsius'),  to  the  Gredca  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 
Diony.sujs  I.  (D  C.  405).  Diodorus*  mentions  towers 
on  wheels,  as  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of 
Motya  He  had  before'  mentioned  lowers  as  used 
at  the  siege  of  Selinus  (B.C.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheeb.  According  to  others, 
they  Wire  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  .Alexander,  tiie  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  assisted  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Choreas 
and  DiadM.*  Heron*  ascribes  their  invention  to 
Diades  and  Chaereas,  Vitruvius*  to  Diades  alone, 
and  Atheneeus^  says  that  they  were  improved  in 
the  time  of  Philip  at  the  siege  of  Byzantiom.  Vir 
truviua  atataa  that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  cai^ 
ried  about  by  the  army  in  separate  pieces. 

.\ppian  mentions  the  turres  pluaiiUs,"  and  statea 
that  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  Cassms  took  such  tow- 
era  with  him  la  his  ahipa,  and  had  them  aet  up  on 
the  spot.* 

Besides  the  frequent  allusions  in  ancient  writers 
to  the  movable  lowcr.s  (lurrr.s  wlnir.i'"),  \vc  have 
particular  descriptions  of  them  by  \  iiruvtus"  and 
Vegeliua.'* 

They  were  generally  made  of  beatns  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  Joaepbui,  to  in* 
crease  their  weight,  and  thus  make  them  ateadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilts, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  witli  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire,  'i'be  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  originated  wilh  SuUa  at  the  siege 
of  Athena  **  Their  height  waa  aueh  aa  to  oveitap 
the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fortifications  of  the 
1)1  SK  gi  d  place.'*  Vitruvius,'*  following  Diades, 
mentions  two  sizes  of  towers.  The  smallest  ought 
not,  be  says,  to  be  less  than  00  cubits  liigb,  17  wide, 
and  one  fifth  smaller  at  the  top;  and  me  gresiter, 
120  ruhits  high  and  23i  wide  Ilcron,'*  who  also 
follows  Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvius  so  far,  but 
adds  an  intermediate  sixe,  half  way  between  the 
two,  90  oubita  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towers  of 
80,  40,  and  80  feet  square.  They  were  divided 
into  stories  {talulata  or  tecia),  and  hence  they  are 
called  turres  contabulata}''  Towers  of  the  three 
sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  reapectively  of  10, 
16^  aad  80  stories.  The  atoriea  deoieased  in  height 
fiom  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Diadea  and  Obsreaa, 
according  to  Heron,  made  the  lowest  story  seven 
cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about  the  middle  five 
cubits,  and  the  upper  four  cubita  and  one  third. 

The  aidea  of  the  towera  were  piened  with  win- 
dows, of  whieb  there  were  several  to  eaeh  aiory. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. Towers  were  made  of  six  stories,  and  even 
fewer.**  Those  of  10  stories  were  very  common." 
but  towers  of  SO  stones  are  hardly,  if  ever,  mention- 
ed. Plutarch**  speaks  of  ore  of  100  cubits  hii 
used  by  .Mitliradates  at  the  .siege  nf  ("v/.teus, 
use  ol  the  storiea  was  to  receive  the  engines  ofj 
(toraMwH).  They  contained  baliil*  andc?;^ 
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ftiHi  ibaigors  and  archers  were  stationed  in  hem 
*cd  on  the  tops  cf  Ihe  towers.*  In  the  lowest 
Rtory  wa.  a  battering-ram  (vid.  Aiiks),  and  in  the 
middle,  one  or  moi  e  bridges  {pontes)  made  of  beams 
and  planks,  iind  protected  at  the  sides  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladders  {acda)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and,  when  the  missiles  bad  cleared  the 
walls,  these  brid^^cs  and  ladders  eoabled  the  be* 
siegers  to  rush  upon  them. 

Tliese  lowers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (general- 
Ijy  six  or  eight),  that  tliejr  migbt  be  brought  up  to 
the  walle.  These  wbeeb  were  plaeed,  for  security, 
Uttideof  tbe  tower. 

The  tower  was  built  5(j  far  from  the  besiejjed 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  and  then 
pustwd  up  to  the  walls  by  meo  stationed  inside  of 
end  behind  it.*  The  attempt  to  draw  them  for* 
ward  by  beasts  of  burden  was  soinctiraes  made,  hut 
was  ea.sily  defeated  by  shoolitig  the  beasts.*  They 
were  generally  brought  up  upon  the  Aoobr,*  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck  last 
or  fell  oTer  on  accooot  of  the  eoltneasof  the  agger.* 
They  were  placed  on  the  agger  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, to  protect  the  soldiers  in  working  at  it.* 
Mnienthe  tower  was  brought  up  to  the  walls  with- 
eot  an  Hgtrt  the  ground  was  levelled  belmv  it  by 
means  of  the  Moscotrs. 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidat)Ic 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
low mg  waya: 

1.  They  were  eet  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  fioiii  tlie  walls  by  ropes, 
dose  to  the  towers,  while  the  besiegers  slept.' 

%  By  undermittinc  the  grannd  over  whieh  the 
lower  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it.* 

3.  Dy  pushing  it  ofT,  by  main  force,  by  iron-shod 
heains,  'ijfjf'"*  oi  'rahfs* 

4.  By  breaia^  or  overturuing  it  with  stones 
durown  from  eatapnite  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
W*ith  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  .Xries. 

6.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  wall,  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterward  with  beams  and  pfaudu, 
and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden  tow- 
ers on  the  walls  "  This  mode  of  defence  was  an- 
5>wered  by  the  be.-iiegers  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as  by 
Cesar  at  the  siege  of  A  varieum,**  or  a  smaller  tower 
was  constructed  within  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
and,  when  complcitd,  was  raised  by  screws  and 
ropes.**   On  these  towers  in  general,  see  Lipsius.'* 

III.  C««ar'*  describes  a  peculiar  sort  of  tower, 
whieh  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  and 

called  lurris  lalrricia  or  lalerculum.  It  partook 
somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a  fixed  and  of  a 
besieging  tower.  It  was  built  of  maainiy  near  the 
walla  of  the  town  to  ^ord  the  besiegera  a  retreat 
(rmn  the  sodden  sallies  of  the  enemy;  the  Iniilders 
were  protected  by  a  movable  cover,  and  the  tower 
waa  pierced  with  windows  for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Toweia  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turret 
ambtdatoria  (excepting,  of  course,  the  wheels)  were 
constructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified  pla- 
Oes  by  sea  '* 

V.  bmall  towers  carrying  a  few  armed  men  were 
.  ^<>d  on  the  hade  of  dephants  need  In  battle.*" 
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VI.  The  words  irvpyoQ  and  iurru  are  a\f*  ^  it 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  eohnna  ^  '  fH. 
Akmy,  Greek,  p.  101.) 

TUTE'LA.  (K«f.ToTC«.> 

TUTE'L^f:  A  CT  I 0.  ( V,d.  Tctor,  p.  J  U30  j 
TL7'0R.   The  ditlereoce  between  a  tutor  4ad 
tutcia,  and  curator  and  earateh^  ie  eiplained  is  iLr 

article  Curatos. 

A  tutor  derived  his  name  a  "  tucndo"  from  pr^ 
tecting  another  {quasi  tmtor).  His  power  and  cfficf 
were  "  iiUela,"  which  is  thus  defined  by  S«n  los 
Sulpicius  :*  "  T^UeU  est  vis  ae  poleslst  m  etpiu  bi^ 
TO  ad  lurnilum  enm  qui  propter  atatem  suan. 
spontc  se  dcjcndtrc  ncquit  jure  acih  data  ac  perrH.j**  " 
.■\rter  the  word  '  suam"  it  has  been  suggesteil  by 
Kudorff  that  something  like  what  follows  has 
omitted  by  the  copyists;  **esms«  qua  propter 
«m,"  a  conjecture  which  seems  rery  probable  The 
word  tutela  implies,  ol  course,  the  existence  of  an 
object,  and  hence  tutela  expresses  both  the  statos 
of  the  tutor  and  that  of  the  person  who  was  in  ta- 
tda. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  diflerent  kinds 
(noura)  of  tutela,  the  jurists  differed.  Some  made 
live  genera,  as  Quintus  Mucius ;  others  three,  as 
ServiuB  Sulpieina ;  and  othera  two,  as  Labeo.  The 
most  oonvenieat  division  la  into  tvro  genera,  the  tn> 
tela  of  iMPoaaaso  {pvf^  p*i]Ntf«X  aod  the  tatels 
of  women. 

Every  paterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint  by  tes* 
tament  a  tutor  for  his  children  who  were  in  his 
power:  if  tbey  were  males,  only  in  case  they  were 
impuberes;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  <  .i--  tbey 
were  marriageable  {nvbUes),  that  is,  alMjve  twelve 
yean  of  age.  Therefore,  if  a  tutor  was  appoialef 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  tutela  on  at* 
taining  puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age)  but  ibr 
female  still  continued  in  tutela,  unless  she  wa^  re 
leased  from  it  by  the  jus  Uberorum  under  the  kt 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  A  man  could  only  appsial 
a  tutor  for  his  grandchildren  in  case  Ihey  would 
not,  u\mi  his  death,  come  into  the  power  of  ibeu 
father.  A  father  could  ap{K)mt  a  tutor  for  postnm^ 
provided  they  would  have  been  in  his  power  i 
they  had  been  bom  in  hie  lUhlime.  A  nmii  eeoU 
appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  inanu,  and  for  hit 
daughter-in  law  (jiurus)  who  was  in  the  manus  of 
his  son  The  usual  form  of  appointin<^  a  tutor  wai 
this :  "  iMdum  TUimm  tiberi*  mm  tutwem  V"  A 
man  eoold  also  give  hia  wilh  in  mann  tlie  power  of 
choosing  a  tutor  {tvUoris  optio);  and  the  o|it..>  m:r'' 
be  either  plena  or  angusta.  She  who  had  the  piea^ 
optio  might  choose  (and  consequently  change)  hcf 
tutor  any  number  of  times;  she  who  had  die  »■ 
gusta  optio  waa  limited  in  her  ehoioe  to  tiM  tnmhm 
of  times  which  the  testator  had  fixed.  {YiLTm 

TAMENTOK.) 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  will  wae  eilhv 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tablea.  Ths 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentary  tntor  it 

that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  beiiiL'  a[)j><)i'>'.rd  by  th* 
will  of  Ancus,*  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  tk* 
much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  appoial'ag  •  lelM 
by  will  was  considered  by  the  Roinana  as  one  cf 
their  oldest  legal  institutions.  The  nearest  ksM* 
men  were  u^^ually  appointed  lutores  ;  and  if  a  tesU* 
tor  passed  over  such,  it  was  a  refiecuon  on  their 
character,*  that  ie,  we  most  enppoee,  if  the  testaisr 
himself  was  a  roan  in  good  repute.  Persons  naro^ 
and  api>ointed  tutores  by  a  will  were  tutores  dauri; 
tho^e  wiio  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  bya 
will  were  tutores  optivi.* 

I.  (Gall.,  z.,  9.  —  Cirto,  De  Ra  Milit.  mf.  Fen.,  ».  t.  Set^ 
pnaUftrii,  p.  844,  MOllrr.—  EMUth.  ad  iloa.,  IL,  lii.,  43.)  -m 
(INf.  ae,  tit.  1.  a.  I.>-|L  (Liv.,  l,  34.)^  (Oifc,  Pt»  P.  SaatiA 
M.7-«.  (Gain.  I,  IM.)  I 
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Ii'  the  testator  apfwinied  oo  tutor  by  ht»  willi  the 
iitela  was  gifven  by  the  Twdve  Tallies  to  the  near- 

Wit  agnati,  and  .inch  tutores  were  called  legitimi. 
The  nearest  agnaii  \tero  also  the  heredes  in  case 
ef  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  testator  dying  in- 
state and  without  issue^  and  the  tutela  was,  there- 
fnre,  a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a  duty 
injpKsetl  on  them.  Persius*  alludes  to  tlic  flaim  of 
t'^e  tutor  as  beres  to  his  pupiUus.  A  son  who  was 
imbes  was  the  kfitinmis  tntor  ofa  aon  who  was  im- 
pabes ;  and  if  tnere  was  no  son  who  waa  pubes, 
the  son  who  was  impnbes  had  his  father's  brother 
{pairuu$)  Ibr  his  tutor.  Tlie  same  rule  applied  to 
femalea  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  lex  Claudia. 
If  there  were  seven]  agnati  in  the  same  degree, 
they  were  all  tutorea.  If  there  were  no  a<^nati,  the 
tutela  belonged  to  the  gentiles,  so  long  ilic  jus 
grntiliciuni  was  in  force.*  The  iui(l;i  in  which  a 
Jreedman  was  with  respect  to  his  {^ironus  was  also 
legitima ;  not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the 
words  (lex)  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  tiowcd  from 
the  lex  as  a  consequence  {per  couteijumttam*) ;  for 
as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti  and  libertas 
belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
tutela  bdonged  to  him  also,  since  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles allowed  the  same  persons  to  be  tutors  in  the 
case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they  gave  the  hercdi- 
tas  in  case  there  was  no  suus  heres.* 

If  a  free  person  had  been  maocipated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  ooemptionator,  and  soeh 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came his  tutor  (iduciarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
lireedman  and  patron.*  ( Vtd.  Emancipatio,  Fidocia.) 

If  an  impubea  had  neither  a  tutor  dativus  nor  le- 
gilimns,  he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  lex  Atilia,  by  the  praetor  ur- 
hanus  and  the  major  part  of  the  thbuni  plebis ;  in 
the  provinces,  in  such  cases,  a  Ultor  was  appointed 
by  theprpsides  under  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Ju- 
iia  et  Titia.  ( Vid.  Jvui  Lax  bt  Titu.)  If  a  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament  cither  sub  condicinne 
or  ex  dte  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under  these 
leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken  efftet 
or  the  day  had  not  arrived :  and  even  when  a  tutor 
had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pure),  a  tutor  might 
be  given  under  these  leges  so  long  as  thert;  was  no 
heres ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor  ceased  as  soon 
Bs  there  was  a  tutor  nnder  the  testament,  that  Is, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to  take  the  hereditas. 
If  a  tutor  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  a  tutor  was 
alio  given  under  the.se  leges,  but  sm-h  tutor  ceased 
to  be  tutor  as  soon  as  tho  ongmal  tutor  returned 
from  captivity,  for  he  recovered  nia  tutela  Jure  post* 
liminii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Atilia,  tutors  were 
given  by  the  pr«tor  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  praetor  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between  a 
tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could  not 
give  the  necessary  authority  (auctonlas)  to  the  acts 
of  those  whose  tutor  he  was  m  a  matter  in  which 
his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other  cases  in 
whieh  a  tntor  waa  given  are  mentioned  by  Ulpian." 

Ulpian's  division  of  tutores  is  into  legiti.ni,  sens- 
tns  conaultis  constituti,  moribus  introducti.  His 
legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  become 
tutores  by  virtue  of  any  lex,  and  specially  by  the 
Twelve  TaMee :  aeoordingly,  it  comprises  tntores 
in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointrd  by  testa- 
Dient,  for  they  were  confinncd  by  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  tutores  appointed  under  any  other  lex,  as 
the  Atilia.  Variooa  senatna  oonaulta  declared  in 
what  eases  a  tntor  might  be  appointed:  thna  the 


1.  (ik,  11.)— a.  (C«n|wre  Oahit,  iii.,  17,  Mid  i.,  W.)  —  ». 
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I  lex  Julia  de  mantandia  ordiniboa  (Fapia  et  Pbppm, 
I  enacted  that  the  praetor  shonM  appoini  « totor  for  s 

'  woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  required  tO  marry  by 
this  law,  *'ad  dotcm  dandaia,  diceniam,  promtiteH' 
daam,**  if  her  legitimna  totor  was  himself  a  popil> 
ttis :  a  senatoa  eonsoltum  extended  the  provision  tc 
tlic  provinces,  and  enacted  that  in  such  case  the 
priesides  should  appoint  a  tutor,  and  also  th.it,  if  a 
tutor  was  mutus  or  furiosus,  another  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  the  lex  The  eaae 
above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being  given  in  the  case 
of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and  his  ward,  is  tho 
case  of  a  tutor  morihus  datus.  In  the  imperial  pe- 
riod, from  the  time  of  Claudius,  tutores  extra  ordi- 
ncm  were  appointed  by  the  eonsnls  atoo. 

Only  those  could  be  tutores  who  were  sui  juris, 
a  rule  which  excluded  women  among  other  persons 
.\  jHTSoii  could  nut  be  named  tutor  in  a  testament 
unless  he  had  the  testamentifactio  with  the  testa- 
tor, a  mle  which  endnded  such  persons  as  pere^ni. 
The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by  the  lex  Juni;'.  ' 
Many  jxtsous  who  were  competent  to  be  tutores 
might  excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  office ; 
these  grounds  of  excuse  (exauationct)  were,  among 
others,  age,  absence,  the  being  aheady  tntor  in 
other  eases,  the  holding  of  particular  offices,  and 
other  grounds,  which  are  ('numerated  in  the  Frag- 
rm  nta  Vaticana.* 

The  power  of  the  tutor  waa  over  the  property, 
not  the  person  of  the  pupillus ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  gives  or  confirms  to  a 
testator  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  uses 
the  phrase,  Uti  Ugassit  super  pecunia  lutelave  suit 
rei,  that  is,  the  tutela  of  tiie  property.  It  mi^t  ha^ 
pen  that  the  tutores,  from  their  nenmees  of  Mood 
and  other  causes,  iii;^.'ht  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  impubcs ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  proper 
ty  of  the  nnpnbes  was  the  special  ofFice  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  eaie  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mothei, 
if  she  suTvired  (euttoiia  matrumP).  In  a  ease  men- 
tioni-d  fiy  Livy,*  where  the  mother  and  the  tutores 
could  nut  agree  about  the  marriage  of  the  mother's 
daughter,  the  magistratus  decided  in  favour  uf  the 
mother's  power  (teainium  parenttt  orMfrtwrn). 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  diminish 
ed  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was  a 
party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillus,  if 
it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently,  a  pupillus 
could  contract  obligationes  which  were  for  his  ad- 
vantage without  his  tutor.*  The  tutor's  office  was 

ne^utia  f;crcrc  ct  auclorilatem  mtri fn'^irrc ''*  The 

negotiorum  gestio,  in  which  the  tutor  acted  alone, 
tow  place  when  the  pupillus  was  an  infima,  or  ab- 
sent, or  furiosus  :  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  property,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts 
for  that  pur|M)8e.  When  the  pupillus  was  no  longer 
infans,  he  could  do  various  acts  with  the  auctohtas 
of  hia  tntor :  the  auctoritaa  was  the  consent  of  the 
tutor  to  the  act  of  the  pupillus,  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  it  a  legal  act.  Thus  it  was 
a  rule  of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupillus 
could  alienate  a  res  mancipi  without  the  auctoritas 
of  a  tutor :  a  woman  oould  alienate  a  res  nec  man- 
cipi without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillus  could  not.* 
The  incapacity  of  the  pupillus  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  instance  :  if  his  debtor  paid  a  debt  to  the 
pupillus,  the  monev  became  the  property  of  \h- 
pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not  releseed,  beMM 

a  pupillus  could  not  release  any  duty  that  '  

to  himself  without  thi;  auctt)rita3  of  Kii  — 3.  (Li?.. 
he  could  alienate  nothing  without  JJ^^x^ir^ 
and  to  release  his  debtor  waa  eo^  ,  (g^ 
with  a  right.   Still,  if  the  mctf.'dNon       ziiii.,  st 
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part  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus,  or,  as  ft  was 
exproaseil  at-oording  to  the  phraseology  of  tlie  Ro- 
man la.vr,  SI  cx  ea  pccuuia  locuplelior  Jactus  sit,  and 
he  afterward  saed  for  it,  the  debtor  might  answer 
bis  demand  by  an  exceptio  doli  mali.'  The  subject 
of  the  incapacity  of  inipubcres,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  the  auctontas  of  a  tutor,  is  farther  ex- 
plained in  the  articles  Impubes  and  Infams. 

The  tntela  was  terminated  by  the  death  or  capi- 
ti-'  (liininutid  maxuva  and  media  of  the  tutor.  The 
case  of  u  tutor  being  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  enemy 
.  baa  been  stated.'  A  legitimus  tutor  brcamc  dis- 
qoalified  to  be  tutor  legituuus  if  be  sustained  a  capi- 
ta dimfaiutio  minima,  -which  was  the  case  if  he  al* 
lowed  himself  to  be  adopted  ;*  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  a  tes,tamenlary  tutor.  The  tutela  ceased 
by  the  death  of  the  pupiUus  or  pupilla,  or  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  the  pupilla  coming 
in  manum  Tin.  It  also  ceased  when  the  pupiUus 
or  papilla  attained  the  ago  of  puberty,  which  in  the 
male  sex  was  fourteen,  and  in  the  female  was 
twelve.  {Vid.  lupoBEa.)  The  tutela  ceased  by  the 
abdioatio  of  the  testamentary  tutovthat  is,  when 
he  declared  **  ttolle  at  tutoreth  ette.**  The  tntor  legit- 
uuus could  not  t^vX  rid  of  the  tutela  in  this  manner, 
but  he  could  etleel  it  by  in  jure  cessio,  a  privilege 
whicli  liie  teslametitary  tutor  had  not.  The  person 
to  whom  the  tutela  was  thua  tnuwferied  was  called 
cessieius  tutor.  If  the  eessidns  tutor  died,  or  «»• 
taincd  a  capitis  diminutio,  or  transfemd  the  tUtcla 
to  another  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reverted 
to  the  Ic^itimus  tutor.  If  the  legitimus  tutor  died, 
or  Buatamed  a  capitis  diminutio,  the  cessicia  be- 
came extinguished.  Ulpian  adds,*  "as  to  what 
concerns  ddgnati,  there  is  now  no  cessicia  tutela, 
for  It  was  only  periuiited  to  transfer  by  the  in  jure 
ees^io  the  tutela  of  females*  and  the  legitima  tutela 
of  females  was  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Claudia, 
except  the  tutela  patronorum."  'ITie  power  of  the 
legitimus  tutor  to  transfer  the  lui<  la  is  explained 
when  we  consider  what  was  bis  relation  to  the  fe- 
male.   {Vid.  Testambntvm.) 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  was  terminated  when  he 
was  removed  from  the  tutela  as  suspcctus,  or  when 
Uii  e.xcusalio  was  allowed  to  he  jusla  ;  but  in  both 
of  these  cases  a  new  tutor  would  be  necessary.* 

The  tutor,  as  already  observed,  might  be  removed 
from  his  office  if  he  was  mi;<condueliiig  hiniHe!)": 
this  was  effected  by  the  accusatio  suspecli,  wluch 
is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Table-s.* 

The  Twelve  Tables  also  gave  the  pupillus  an 
action  against  tne  tntor  in  respect  of  any  misman- 
agement of  his  property,  and  if  he  made  out  his 
case,  he  was  entitled  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
injur)-  done  to  his  property.  This  appears  to  be  the 
action  which  in  the  Pandect  is  called  ratiooibus  dis- 
trahendts,  for  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  between 
tlie  tiitur  and  lii.s  pupillus.  There  was  also  the  ju- 
diciuui  lulelu.'.  which  comprehended  the  actio  tulelse 
directs  and  contraria,  and,  like  the  actio  distrahendis 
ntiontbus,  could  only  be  brought  when  the  tutela 
was  ended.  The  actio  tutels  directs  was  for  a 
general  account  of  the  property  nianage<l  tiy  the  tu- 
tor, and  fui  Its  delivery  to  the  pupillus,  now  become 
pubes  The  tutor  was  answerahlfl  DOtonly  for  loss 
througl  dolus  malus,  but  for  loea  oooaatooed  bj 
-vant  of  proper  care.  This  was  an  action  bons 

^^and,  conseijuently,  in  inccrtum.'    If  the  tutor 
*, >-!i^idemned  in  such  a  judicium,  the  consc- 
infamia.   (l  i</  Infimia.)  The  tutor 

_  <;  v-"^  .K.'^,'*"  proper  allowances  in  respect  of 

ihc  ^' "  in  •*'<^  Vi.idcd  or  done  during  his  manage- 

bore\^.  'V^y^'^fy^  pupillus.  The  tutor  had 

mo 


the  actio  tntelc  contraria  against  the  pupiUiS  Ln 
all  his  proper  cobts  and  expenses;  and  he  mignl 
have  also  a  caluuiuia:  judicium,  m  case  he  oooU 
show  that  the  pupillus  bad  bitN}|^t  an  aetkmagaiaia 
him  from  malicious  motives. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  management  of  th« 
property  of  a  pupillus  or  of  a  person  who  wai>  is 
curatione,  the  prastor  required  the  tutor  or  curaioc 
to  give  eeenrity ;  bot  no  aeenrity  was  required  froa 
testamentary  tutores,  because  they  had  beeneelect> 
ed  by  tlie  tci^tator ;  nor,  generally,  from  contoni 
appointed  by  a  consul,  prtetor,  or  preseSr  Ar  thqF 
were  appointed  as  being  fit  persons.* 

The  toteia  of  women  who  are  poberan  requires 
a  separate  consideration,  in  which  it  wiD  not  ht 
possilile  to  avoid  some  little  repetition. 

It  was  an  old  rule  of  Roman  law  that  a  wocnaa 
could  do  nothing  "  «m«  mtetore"  that  is,  witbovt  a 
i  tutor  to  give  to  her  atte  a  complete  legal  diancler.* 
The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  given  by  Cicero.'  by 
Ulpian,*  and  by  Gains     but  Gams  considers 
usual  reasons  as  to  the  rule  being  founded  on  the 
I  inferiority  of  the  sex  as  unsatisfactory ;  for  women 
I  who  are  pubcres  ( perfttim  ^atu)  manage  their  ova 
affairs,  and,  in  sorne  cases,  a  tutor  must  intt  r[»  >'' 
his  auctontas  {duis  causa),  and  frequently  he  u>  cum- 
pelled  to  give  his  auctoritas  by  the  prauor  '  t'lptas 
also  observes "  in  the  case  of  pupilU  and  juvilln^ 
tutores  both  manage  their  affinrs  and  give  their 

auctoritas  {el  uci^'^otia  ^'crunt  cl  auctuntaXcm  inter- 
poiiunt) ;  but  the  tutores  of  women  (mulieres,  that 
is,  women  who  are  paberee)  only  give  their  auctori- 
tas." There  were  other  cases,  also,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  a  mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a  pu- 
pillus or  pupilla  The  object  of  this  nile  seems  is 
have  been  the  same  as  the  restriction  on  the 
menlary  power  of  women,  for  her  agiuttit  mbo 
a  woman's  legitimi  tutores,  were  intereated  in  pts- 
venting  the  alienation  of  her  property. 

A  nmlier  might  have  a  tutor  appointed  f"-  ber 
father's  testament,  or  by  the  testament  of  her  hus- 
band,  in  whose  hand  she  was.  She  might  also  re- 
ceive from  her  husband*s  wUl  the  tutoris  opt«>. 
Women  who  had  no  testamentary  tutor  were  in 
the  tutela  of  their  agnati,  until  this  rule  of  law  was 
repealed  by  a  lex  Claudia,  which  Gaius*  illustrates 
as  follows :  a  maacntos  impnbee  has  hie  fiater 
pubes  or  his  ))atruu3  for  his  tutor;  but  womeii 
{  JiiininiL)  cuuuol  have  such  a  tutor."  This  old  tu 
tela  of  the  Twelve  Tables  {tegilima  tutela)  and  thai 
of  mannmissores  (^paironorum  luitla)  could  be  trans 
ferred  by  the  in  jura  cessio,  while  thnt  of  popiOi 
could  not,  "  being,"  as  Gaius  observes,  "  not  oner- 
ous, for  it  terminated  with  the  j>eriud  tif  puberty." 
But,  as  already  suggested,  there  were  other  reasons 
why  the  agnati  could  part  with  the  tutela,  which  la 
the  case  of  patroni  are  obvioas.  The  tntek  sf 
patroni  was  not  inf^ludrrl  within  the  le.\  CLiudta 
The  tutela  liduciaria  was  apparently  a  device  oi  Uk; 
lawyers  for  releasing  a  woman  from  the  tutela  legu 
ima,*  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained  alter 
the  passing  of  the  lex  Claudia,  as  a  general  mode 
by  which  a  woman  changed  her  tutor  '*  To  rtfect 
this,  the  woman  made  a  "coempCio  Jiducnc  caM«, 
she  w«s  then  rcmancipated  tgr  the  ooen4»tlMiiMr 
to  some  peiam  of  her  own  choice:  thM  pciaon 
manumitted  her  vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  tatm 
fiduciarius.  Thus  the  woman  pasisf  d  from  her  owa 
famUia  to  another,  and  her  agnati  lust  all  cl 
upon  her  property,  and  her  tutor  fiduciarius 
be  compelled  by  the  prvtor  to  give  his  auctontas  ic 
her  acta.** 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  under  the 
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kx  AUiu  w  en  there  was  do  tutor,  and  in  other 
euea  irtiiob  have  been  abeadr  mentioiied.*  The 

Tcstal  virniii^^  were  exempt  from  a]l  tutela ;  and 
both  iiiKciiu*  ami  libcrtinas  were  exempted  from 
tutela  by  the  jus  libcroium  *  The  tutela  of  fa-iniiuf 
waa  determined  by  the  death  of  the  tutor  or  that 
of  the  waoMB,  and  hf  her  aoqntring  the  jna  liber- 
(initii.  «  it(ii'r  Ny  hrarini^  children  or  from  the  impe- 
riiU  iHvour.  ihe  al>djcatio  of  the  tutor  and  the  in 
)ure  cessio  (so  lonx  aa  the  in  jure  ceaaio  waa  in 
«ae)  merely  eflbcted  a  change  of  tutor. 

lliiUeraa  diflbred  from  pupilli  and  pupQlB  hi  hav- 
ing a  capacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  only  re- 

?uinng  in  certain  cases  the  auctuntas  of  a  tutor, 
f  the  woman  was  m  the  Icgititna  tutela  of  patroni 
or  parentea,  the  tutores  oould  not  be  compelled,  ex- 
eept  in  oertafai  very  Bpectal  eaaea,  to  giredieir  auc- 
toritas  to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of  the 
wuman'H  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it  might 
come  to  their  hands.'  Other  tutores  could  be  com- 
pelled to  giTO  (heir  anetoritaa.  The  apecial  cases 
ni  ^MA  the  anetmritaa  of  a  tutor  waa  required 
were,  if  the  woman  bad  to  sue  "  lege."  or  in  a  legit- 
imtun  judicium,  if  she  waa  going  tu  bmd  herself  by 
a  oontract,  if  she  waa  doiof  any  civil  aet,  or  per- 
mitting her  ijpaedwMnan  to  be  in  oontubemium  with 
the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alienatmg  a  res  man- 
cipi.  .Vinoiig  civil  acts  (cinlia  lui^i-tia)  waa  the 
making  of  a  testament,  the  rules  as  to  which  are 
alated  in  the  article  Tbstambntom.  Liberts  could 
not  makn  a  will  without  the  consent  of  their  pa- 
troni, for  the  will  waa  an  act  which  deprived  the 

gitron  of  his  rights*  as  tx  irii,'  a  legitimus  tiit(»r. 
aiu3  mentions  a  rescript  of  Aulotunus,  by  winch 
tliCM  who  claimed  the  bonorum  posscssio  secundum 
tabulae  non  jure  factas  oould  maintain  their  right 
ai^inst  those  who  claimed  it  ab  intcstato.  He 
adds,  this  rescript  ciTtaiiily  applies  to  tiie  wdls  of 
males,  and  alao  of  ta  inma;  who  had  not  performed 
tfie  Qflraaony  of  mancipatio  or  nuncupatio ;  bat  he 
doea  not  decal*  wtither  it  applies  to  the  testaments 
of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  ; 
and  hy  tutor  hemean.s  not  those  who  exercised  the 
legit  una  tutela  of  parents  or  patroni,  but  tutors  of 
the  other  kind  (mlternu  gemerit*),  who  oould  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
concliisinn.  however,  that  a  woman's  will  made 
withoiu  tiu-  auctoritas  of  such  totona  00^  to  be 
valid  under  the  rescript.  * 

A  pnymentmadetoamniierwaaareleaaetotiie 
debt<»r,  fur  a  woman  could  part  with  res  nec  man- 
eipi  williuut  the  auctoritau  of  a  tutor;  if,  however, 
»hc  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  alleclcd  to  re- 
leaae  the  debtor  by  aooeptilatio,  this  was  not  a  valid 
rdeaae  to  Uni.<  She  eooM  not  manumit  wHhoot 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor '  Caius*  states  that  no 
alienation  of  a  res  laancipi  by  a  iiiuIkt  in  agnato- 
ruin  tutela  was  vahd  unless  it  was  delivered  with 
the  auctoritaa  of  a  tutor,  which  he  expreaaea  by 
aaying  thai  her  rea  maneipi  eoold  not  otherwiae  bo 
the  object  of  usucapion,  and  that  this  was  a  provis- 
ion of  the  Twelve  Tables  *  In  other  cases,  if  a 
tea  maneipi  was  transferred  l)y  tradition,  the  pur- 
ehaaer  actguired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  osa- 
eapion  (vnI.  UaooAPto);  bat  in  the  eaae  of  a  wom- 
an's res  maneipi,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
retf  iired  in  order  that  usucapion  might  be  eti'ected. 
In  another  passage"  Gains  observes  that  a  woman 
oaanot  alienate  her  rea  maneipi  without  the  auo« 
toritaa  of  her  tnliNr,  which  meana  that  the  fbimal 
Mt  nf  maneipntio  ia  null  without  hia  auctoritaa; 
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and  such  act  coidd  not  operate  as  a  uaditio  for  want 
of  hia  anetoritaa,  aa  appeara  from  the  other  passage. 

The  passage  of  Cicero*  is  in  accordance  with  Gaius  ; 
but  another'  is  expressed  so  vaguely,  that,  though 
the  explanation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  clear, 
it  seema  exceediogU^  doubtful,  if  it  can  be  rightly 
underatood.  The  poaaibfllty  of  uaneapion,  whee 
there  was  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor,  a[iprars  from 
Gaius  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why  Cicert)  should 
deny,  generally,  the  possibility  of  usucapion  of  a 
woman'a  property  when  aha  waa  in  legitima  tu- 
teU.  Hie  paaaage,  however,  ia  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble on  the  supposition  of  there  having  been  a  trans- 
fer without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  and  on  the 
farther  supposition  of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  atate  the  particular  lacta  of  a  caae  which  must 
have  been  known  to  Attieua.* 

The  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  not  required  in  ihe 
case  of  any  obhgatio  by  which  the  woman  s  condi- 
tion was  improved,  but  it  was  necessary  in  caaaa 
where  the  woman  became  bound.*  If  the  woman 
wished  to  promiae  a  doe,  the  anetoritaa  of  a  tutor 
wa.s  necessary.'  By  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  woman 
was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  a  pupiUus,  she  might 
apply  to  the  prKtor  urbanua  for  a  tutor  who  should 
give  the  neoeaaaiy  anetoritaa  in  the  eaae  of  a  due 
conatituenda.'  Aa  a  woman  oould  alienate  rea  nec 

maneipi  without  tlie  consent  of  a  tutor,  slie  could 
contract  au  obligation  by  lending  money,  for  by  de- 
livery the  money  became  the  property  of  the  re- 
ceiver. A  aenatua  conmltum  allowed  a  woman  to 
apply  for  a  tutor  in  the  aboence  of  her  tutor,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  a  patronus  ;  if  he  was  a  pair«)- 
nus.  the  woman  could  only  apply  for  a  tutor  in  '.r 
der  to  have  his  auctoritaa  lor  taking  posseaaionoi  at 
hereditaa  (ai  kutHMem  adntwdaai)  or  cootraeting 
a  marriage. 

The  tutela  of  a  woman  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  tutor  or  that  of  the  woman ;  by  a 
marriage,  by  which  she  came  in  manuin  viri ;  by  the 
privilege  of  children  (;iui  \!iberonm)\  by  abdicatio, 
and  also  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  so  long  as  the  agna- 
torum  tutela  was  m  use :  but  in  these  iaat  two 
casea  there  waa  only  a  change  oi  tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  against  her  tu> 
tor  in  respect  of  hia  tutela,  for  be  b»l  not  the  ne- 
gotiorum  gestio,  but  only  interposed  his  auctoritas  * 

(The  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Iloman  tutela  is  said  to  be  by  Rudorff,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  Rein,  Haa 
Rom.  PriMirec/U,  p.  239,  &c.,  Dig.  26  and  27). 

TUTULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of  hair 
on  a  Woman's  head.  Great  p.iins  were  taken  by 
the  Roman  iadiea  to  have  tbia  part  of  the  hair  dreaa- 
ed  in  the  prevalHnf  fhaUon,  whence  we  read  ia  an 
inscription  of  an  omatwunwlulo  *  Sometimes  the 
hair  was  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height."  The 
tutulus  seems  to  have  rest'inbled  very  much  the 
Greek  «fliptyi6of.  of  which  a  repreaeotation  is  given 
hi  the  woodcut  on  p.  814. 

The  daminica  always  wore  a  tutulus,  which  was 
formed  by  having  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a  purple 
band  in  a  conical  form  " 

TW£LY£  TABLLS.  In  the  year  B.C.  463,  the 
tribune  C.  TerentiUua  Araa  propooed  a  rogation 
that  five  men  should  be  aiiponited  for  the  purp'iee 
of  preparing  a  set  of  laws  to  limit  the  iinpenum  oi 
the  consuls."  The  patricians  opposed  the  rneaa]^ 
hut  it  waa  brought  Ibrward  by  the  tribunes_  _ 
foUowing  year  with  acme  modifications 
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•ligation  proposed  that  ton  men  should  be  appointrd 
[legum  laiorei)  from  the  plebs  and  the  patricii,  who 
Here  to  makA  ]aws  for  tbe  advantage  of  both  ranks, 
and  fbr  the  •*e(piaUsiiig  of  liberty,"  a  phrase  tbe 
•mport  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  disputes  between  the  two  ranks.'  Ac- 
eording  to  Diunyslus,*  in  the  year  B.C.  454  the  sen- 
ate HMnted  to  «  piihia^itiiin,  pursuant  to  which 
eoomifaBtonerB  were  to  be  tent  to  Athena  and  the 
Greek  cities  crnerally,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  their  laws.   Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  tbe  return  of 
the  oommiasiooera,  jU.O.  468,  it  was  agreed  that 
persons  shoold  be  appomted  to  draw  np  rae  code  of 
laws  (lieceniviri  lerribiis  scribnndis),  but  they  were 
to  be  chosen  only  from  tlie  patricians,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  rights  of  the  plebetanB  should  be  re- 
spected by  tbe  decemviri  in  dnwing  up  the  laws.' 
In  the  following  year  (B.C.  451)  the  deeemTiri 
were  appointed  in  Uv  c-nniitia  ccnturiata,  and  du- 
ring the  tune  ol  their  oifico  no  otlier  luagistratus 
were  chosen.  The boi^oonristed  Often  patricians, 
including  th<  tiirce  commissioners  who  bad  been 
aeot  abroad  ,  Appius  Claudius,  consul  designatns, 
was  at  the  liead  of  the  body.    The  Ten  took  the 
administration  uf  affairs  in  turn,  and  the  insignia  of 
office  were  only  used  by  him  who  for  the  time  be- 
ing directed  the  administration  *  Ten  tables  of 
laws  were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  aAer  be- 
ing approved  by  the  senate,  were  confirmed  by  tlie 
comitia  centuriatau    As  it  was  considered  that 
some  farther  laws  were  wanted,  decemviri  were 
again  elected  B.C.  450,  consisting  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  liis  friends ;  but  the  second  body  of  decem- 
viri coiiipriscd  three  plebeians,  according  to  Dionys- 
ius,*  t>ut  Livy*  speaks  only  of  patricians.  Two 
more  tables  were  added  by  these  decemviri,  which 
Cicero^  calls  "  Dua  tabula  imquamm  Itgvm."  The 
provision  which  allowed  no  connubium  between  the 
patres  and  the  plebs  is  referred  to  ttie  clLvctilh 
table.*   The  whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  pub- 
Uahed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  after  the  downfall  of  the  decemviri.  B  O 
449.*   This,  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  code,  re- 
niaiiH  il  also  ihr  only  uUcmpt  for  near  oi»e  thou- 
sand years,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  Tbe 
Twelve  Tables  are  mentioned  bf  the  Roman  wri> 
ters  under  a  i^reat  variety  of  names :  Leges  Deccm- 
virairs,  Ia:\  Decemviraiii*,  L<-gea  XII  ,  Li:\  XII. 
Tabularum  or  Duodecim,  and  sometimes  they  are 
leferred  to  under  the  names  of  leges  and  lex  aim- 
ply,  as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  laws  were  cut  on  bronze  tablets  and  put  up 
tn  a  public  place."  Pornponius"  states  that  the  first 
Ten  Tables  were  on  ivory  {lahula  chorea) :  a  note 
of  Zimmem'*  contains  referenced  to  varioua  author- 
ities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  After  tbe 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  tables.'*  It  is  not  said  that  there 
had  been  two  or  more  original  copies,  though,  if  the 
custom  of  placing  laws  in  tb»  ararium  was  then 
in  vse,  there  may  have  been  two  copies  at  least. 
But  whether  there  was  only  one  coiiy,  or  wliether 
tliat  was  found  after  the  conflagration,  the  twelve 
were  in  some  way  restored,  and  the  Komans  of  the 
tga  of  Cicero  had  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  genn- 
«nieocsB  of  the  collection  whteh  then  existed. 

^jT^e  legi.slation  of  the  Twelve  TablLs  has  been  a 
*  *  •^4;"'^^^^'''  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modern 
«and  jurista,  who  have  often  handled  the 
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subject  in  tne  most  uncritical  manner,  and  kvith  av 
ter  (lusregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  tUe  TniMkia 
to  the  Greek  cities,  the  lact  rcsto  on  as  mnch  and 
as  good  evidence  as  moat  oUier  ftet»  of  tbe  aaaw 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  imprfibable,  thousb 
we  do  not  know  what  the  commissioners  brougbl 
back  with  them.  It  is  farther  said  that  Hennod^ 
rus,  an  Ephesian  exile,  aided  the  decemTin  ia  < 
ing  up  the  Twelve  Tsbles,  tliough  hia 
would  probably  be  confined  to  the  interpretation  oi 
Greek  laws,  as  it  has  been  suggested.'  This  trad^ 
tion  was  continued  by  the  fact  of  a  atatae 
bean  erected  in  the  comithim  at  Rome  ia 
of  Henaodonia;  hot  it  did  not  exiat  hi  the  time  i 
Pliny." 

The  Twdve  Tables  contained  nnatters  relatiag 
both  to  the  jus  publicum  and  the  jus  privatam 
{/oiu  fMki  friviuiftit  jttru*).  Tbe  jua  pabUctaa 
underwent  great  changes  in  the  course  of  yeaia, 

but  the  jus  privatum  of  the  Twelve  Table*  contia- 
ued  to  be  tbe  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  state. 
Cicero  speaks  of  leaning  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tablea  {ut  aurmen  iweetMnam)  when  a  boy  ;*  bol 
he  adds  that  this  practice  had  fallen  into  duuse 
when  he  wrote,  tbe  Edict  having  then  becttnie  <•! 
more  importance.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  tbe 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Twdve  TiUeaweaa 
ever  formally  repealed,  but  that  the  jus  prstoTum 
grew  up  by  the  aide  of  them,  and  mitigated  ihew 
rigour.  There  is,  indeed,  an  instance  in  which  p»*. 
itive  legislation  interfered  with  them.  t>y  the  aboli> 
tion  of  the  legia  adkniia;  but  the  Tw  elve  TUbhs 
themselves  were  nefer  repealed.  Tl.p  Koinan  wrv 
ters  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  precision  of  tbe 
enacliuenls  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  xai  ol 
the  propriety  of  tlie  language  in  which  they 
expressed.*  That  many  of  their  provisione 
have  become  obscure  in  the  course  of  time  ovi 
to  the  change  which  lan/juagc  undergoes,  is  hoii.  iif 
surprising  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  t,irK-tne^s  oi 
tbe  old  law  should  often  have  seemed  nnncrrn 
rily  harsh  in  a  later  age.*  So  ^u*  aa  we  can  fiinn  a 
judgment  by  the  few  fragments  which  reiiiaiu,  tb? 
enactments  were  expressed  wilb  great  brevity  asui 
archaic  simplicity 

Sextua  .ii^Uus  Pstua  Catua,  in  his  Tripartita,  < 
mented  on  the  Twdve  Tables,  and  the  work  < 
ed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  {VuL  Jcs  Et.iijtaa.) 
•ViUistius  I.abco  also  wrote  a  comment  ou  ihe  Ta- 
bles, which  is  mentioned  sevt?ral  times  bv  i^iellius./ 
Gaius  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Tables  m  six 
books  («r  legem  nL  taMarum),  twenty  firagtaeuu  «f 
which  arc  contained  in  tlie  Digest,  and  collected  by 
Ilommeliuii  m  his  Palingenesta.*  There  were  aim 
other  commentaries  or  eaqilanationa  of  the  lawn  si 
the  Twelve  Tablea.* 

The  notion  which  has  aometiineB  been  eoleitain- 
ed,  that  xhe  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body  ol 
rules  ol  law  entirely  new,  la  not  supported  by  aaj 
evidence,  and  is  incoiujistent  with  all  that  we  kaoa 
of  them  and  of  Koman  inatitutiona.  It  la  more  rsa 
sonable  to  suppoeethatthey  fixedia  a  written  feni 
a  large  body  of  eii.<itomarY  law,  whidi  would  be  aa 
obvious  benetit  to  the  plebeians,  inasmuch  :u>  tbe 
patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law.  One  ol 
the  last  two  tablea  contaiood  a  proviaion  which  »^ 
lowed  no  connubium  between  patricians  and  plebe* 
ians  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  new 
rule  oi  law  ur  a  cunfirmatiun  ol  an  uid  rule.  The 
latter  seema  the  more  probable  supposition  ;  but  m 
either  ease  it  ia  dear  that  it  waa  not  one  of  the  e^ 


1.  (.Slrab,,  p.  612,  t:aiauh.— Pompou.,  De  Ong  Jar:».  Dig-  1 
til.  2,  ».  2,  4  4.) —  a.  (H.  N.,  miv.,  5.)  —  3.  (Lit.,  iii.34)— 4 
(Dc  Leg.,  II.,  4, 23.)— 3.  (Cic,  Dc  Rap.,  it.,  8.— lii  *ir  ,3iii,  » 
— e.  (U«U..  «Ti.,  10.J— 7.  (I,,  l!ti  tn.,  JV.J— e  (^U7i 
(Cic.,  Dt  Ltf^  it.,  tt.  U.) 
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fncM  of  litis  Icg\3l;iii()n  to  put  tho  two  classes  on 
ttie  i»amt>  fubiin^'  Modern  >h Titers  oAen  speak  in- 
aeeoraMj  cf  the  decemYiral  legulation,  and  of  the 
leeonviri  as  enacting  laws,  as  if  the  decemviri  had 
exefeiaed  sovt-rcign  power  ;  but  they  did  not  eren 
afltet  to  IcKislatr  atisoluti  ly,  for  the  Ten  Tables 
mm  confirmed  by  the  cumitia  centuriata,  or  the 
■Oivreign  people,  or,  aa  Nidrahr  expresses  it, "  when 
fto  decemviri  liad  satisfifd  every  objection  they 
deemed  reasonable,  and  iheir  work  was  approved 
by  the  senate,  they  brought  it  before  the  rr  nlurics, 
Whose  assent  was  ratified  by  the  curies,  under  the 
piMidency  of  the  coUegea  of  priests  and  the  aane- 
tknof  happy  auspices."'  The  two  new  tables  were 
eonflrmed  m  the  same  way,  as  we  may  sakly  eon- 
dode  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  *  It 
■Bskes  no  difleience  that  the  aoTeieign  people  did  not 
vole  on  the  seven!  laws  inehided  in  the  TaUea : 
such  a  mode  of  legislation  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable, and,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conform- 
able to  the  usage  of  ancientoommonwealths.  How 
fiur  the  decemviri  feaO^  were  able,  by  intrigue  or 
ocherwiae,  to  cany  each  perttenlar  meaaorea  as 
they  wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different 
question :  but  in  form  their  so-called  legislation  was 
eonllnned,  aa  a  whole,  tagr  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the 
Roman  people,  and  conaeqoently  the  decemviri  are 
improperly  called  legislators :  they  might  be  called 
eode-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  im- 
bodying  of  the  customary  law  in  writing,  to  adroit 
that  many  provisions  were  also  introduced  from  the 
laws  of  other  ^5Iiltes.  Indeed,  where  the  Roniau 
law  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
the  defeeta  would  bo  by  adopting  the  mlea  of  law 
that  bad  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people.  Thus  Gains,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  where  he  is  8{)eaking  of  Collegia,' 
says  that  the  ntembers  of  collegia  may  make  what 
icrms  they  please  among  themadvee,  if  they  thcre- 
fy  violate  no  publica  lex ;  and  he  adds,  this  lex 
•eeins  to  be  taken  from  one  of  Solon's,  which  he 
^ucrtes-  And  in  another  passage,  whm  in-  is  speak- 
ing of  the  actio  finium  regundorum,*  he  refers  to  a 
law  of  Soloa  aa  the  source  of  eertain  rules  as  to 
boundaries  It  is  a  poaaible  case  that  the  Romans 
had  no  written  law  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  except  a  few  leges,  and,  if  this  is 
so,  the  prudence  of  applying  to  those  states  which 
had  bodtea  of  vrritten  law,  tf  H  vrere  only  aa  saroplee 
and  patterns  of  the  form  of  legislation,  is  obvious. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  often 
been  collected,  hut  the  most  complete  essay  on  their 
history,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 
jnrista,  ia  by  Dirksen,  UehirtklU  ier  U$kerig«n  Vtr- 
d  HersUttHMg  des  Tezles  drr 
XwSlf-Tafel-Fragviente,  Leiptdg,  1834.  Zimmem's 
Getekickte,  6tc.,  contains  refefcooaa  to  all  the  an> 
thorities  on  this  subject 

TV  MPANUM  (riyifraMov).  a  small  dram  carried  in 
the  hand.  Of  ttie.-*e,  s*inie  resembled  in  all  respei-ts 
a  modern  tambourine  with  bells  Others  presented 
a  flat,  circular  disk  on  the  upper  surface,  and  swell- 
ed i>ut  beneath  like  a  kettle-drum,  a  shape  which 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he  deacribes 
a  particular  class  of  pearls  in  the  following  terms  : 
*•  QuUmt  una  iantum  est  faaet,  et  ab  ea  rotunditas, 
mMnit  ylww'litft,  «i  id  lympama  vocanlur."*  Both 
forms  are  represented  in  the  cuta  below.  Tlial 
upon  the  left  is  from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii,* 
that  on  the  ligbt  from  a  fictile  vase  ;^  and  here  the 

..  (Enirl.  iron*.,  ii..  813.1—8.  (Lir.,  iii.,  ST,  57.)  — 3.  (Dif 
47,  til  «,».«  >— 4  (Ittir.  10,  Ul.  I,  ■.  19.)— A.  (H.  N.,  II..  M.J 

~6.  (Mux.  Uni  ,  t  I.  Ml  ,tB«.  17.)— 7.  cMiUia,  Piistsio 
Vwai  Antiqae*.  pi.  30.) 
•  P 


convexity  on  the  under  side  is  disiiiirtly  .'-(V  n  Tyn> 
pana  were  covered  with  the  liidea  ol  ux.,n'  or  of 
a<.t  s,*  were  beaten*  with  a  siiek*  or  with  the 
band*  (see  cuts),  and  were  much  croploved  in  all 
wild,  enthnaiaatic  religious  rites,*  especially  tho  or* 
gies  of  Bacchus  and  of  Cybele,^  and  bene*  Plautus* 
characterises  an  elfeminale  coxcomb  as  "  Machum 
malacum,  ducinnatutn,  umiralteafaim,  tympt.- totriham/* 
According  to  Justin,*  tbey  were  used  by  Um«  Par< 
thians  in  war  to  give  the  signal  for  the  aus>M. 

2.  A  solid  wheel  without  spokes  for  \\f  n\  wag- 
ons,'* such  as  is  shown  m  the  eut  on  -ige  781 
These  are  to  this  day  common  in  the  ni<' ;  carts  of 
southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  Mr.  Fellows,"  fronr 
whose  work  the  figure  below  is  copied,  found  thes 
attached  to  llie  farm  vehicles  of  Mysia.  "Thf 
wheels  arc  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood  or  thick  planks,  genei^ 
ally  three,  held  together  by  an 
iron  hoop  or  tire ;  a  loud  creak- 
ing noise  is  made  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  galled  axle,"  a  sat- 
isfactory commentary  on  the 

"stridrntia  plaustrii"  of  Virgil  '* 

3  Hence  wbeels  of  various  kinds,  a  sort  of  crane 
worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  weights,"  a  whec! 
for  drawing  water,'*  a  solidtoothed  wheel  forming 
part  of  the  maebinery  of  a  mill,"  and  the  like. 

4.  An  ancient  name  for  round  plates  or  chargers, 
such  as  were  afterward  called  lanrts  and  slatertr.'* 

5.  An  architeeliiral  tt  rui,  signilying  the  Hat  sur- 
face or  apace  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the  square 
p&ntA  of  a  doer.** 

fi.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  malefartors.  and 
also  a  bealmg  p^jst  to  *hich  they  were  lied  when 
flogged  ;  hence  the  GreeiC  veita  TiyiirotwCriv  and 
urroT^tiraviQttp  are  funned.** 

U.  V. 

VACA'NTIA  BONA.    (Vid  Bona  Vx  iNTiA  . 
VACATIO.    {Vti.  AasY,  Roman,  p  102  ;  Eu- 
K«m.) 

•VACCIN'IUM,  most  probably  the  Delj^unhm 
Ajacit,  or  l^arkspur.   (Vid.  Hvacihthos.) 

VADIMO'NIUM,  VA8.  (Ftd.  Acno,  18: 
Pajts.) 

VAOI'NA.    (ViJ.  Gladics  ) 

VALE'RLE  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  consul  P. 
Valerius  Publicola.  B.C.  50«,  enacted,  1.  That  who 
ever  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  loyal  power 
should  be  devoted  to  the  gods,  together  with  his 
anbataaee  ;**  and,  S.  That  whoever  was  condemned 
bytlieaenlenceof  a  magistrate  to  be  put  to  death, 

1.  (Ovi.l,  FMt..  IT.,  Ml— Sut.,  Theb..  ii  ,  7&)^4L  9^9mm 
lu.,  aO,  4.1—3.  (Suel.,  OcUT.,  «6.)— 4.  (Phwlr.,  1.  P.V- *. 
Mel.,  iv- *).)-«.  (Anstoph..  Lytist.,  i.,  3«7.)-7.  (Ca'- 
Sn.— Cisad.,  D«  Cons.  Stilicb.,  iii.,  365.  — Lucr^  ]  _ 
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to  t>e  8<"nurf:o(l,  or  to  he  fined,  shiuld  possrs*  tho 
."iglil  ol'a|>j)L'al  {prurocalio)  to  the  people.'  Niebuhr* 
has  pointed  out  that  the  patricians  possessed  pre- 
Tiously  tbe  right  of  appeal  from  the  Motence  of  a 
nagistfate  to  thefar  own  eoancU  the  owrim,  and  that, 
thcrel'ure,  this  law  of  Valerias  only  related  to  the 
plebeians,  to  whom  it  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  plebeian  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centuries.  This 
wetia  to  be  proved  by  a  passage  of  Dionysiua,*  and 
tfao  by  the  raet  that  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Ta- 
inan family  respecting  the  right  of  appeal  are 
;poken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  the  lib- 
l-rty  of  the  plcbs*  The  riglil  of  appeal  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  mile  from  tbe  city,*  where  tbe 
aalimited  tmperhim  began,  to  which  the  patrietani 
were  just  as  much  subject  as  the  plebeians. 

VALERLt  ET  HORA'TLE  T.EOES  were 
three  laws  proposed  by  the  consuls  L  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatius,  B.G.  449,  in  the  year  after  the  decem- 
vlrate.  I.  The  flrat  law  Is  said  to  have  made  a 
plebiscitmn  binding  on  the  whole  people,  respecting 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  see  Plkbibcitum. 
S.  The  second  law  enacted  that  whoever  should 
pnieuTO  tliediection  of  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
diovM  be  outlawed,  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one 
with  impunity.*  3,  The  third  law  renewed  the 
penalty  threatened  against  any  one  who  should 
ham  the  tribunes  and  the  ediles,  to  whom  were 
DOW  added  the  judges  and  decemvirs  ("  Ut  qui 
triimu  plehix,  adilibus,  judiabua,  deetmviria  noeuit' 
let,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  cssct,  familia  ad  tculem 
Cera-u  libtri  hberaque  tenum  ire/'").  There  has 
been  considerable  dispute  as  to  who  are  meant  by 
the  "  iudices"  and  "  decemviri"  in  this  passage.  Ar> 
nold'  supposes  that  they  refer  to  two  new  offices, 
which  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  two 
ordcr$  the  "judices"  being  two  supreme  magis- 
trates, invested  with  the  hi(^eet  judicial  power,  and 
discharging  also  those  duties  alierward  performed 
the  censors,  and  the  "decemviri"  being  ten  trib- 
imes  of  the  ^olilierh,  tn  whom  the  military  power 
of  the  consuls  was  transferred.  Niebuhr'  sopposes 
the  centumviri  to  be  meant  by  the  jodioes,  and  that 
the  decemviri  were  the  supreme  magistrates,  who 
were  ai;ain  to  lake  the  place  of  the  consuls,  as  soon 
as  it  shuiiM  be  .si'tiled  what  share  the  commonalty 
ought  to  have  iti  the  curule  dignities ;  only  he  im- 
igines  that  it  was  the  plebeian  decernvna  alone 
that  are  meant  in  this  passage. 

V-XLE'RIA  M;X.  proposed  by  the  consul  M. 
Valerius,  \Ml.  :5(I0.  re  enacted  for  the  third  time 
the  celebrated  law  of  his  family  respecting  appeal 
{froMoiio)  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  Tlie 
law  specified  no  fixed  penalty  for  its  violation,  leav- 
mg  the  judges  to  determine  what  the  punishment 
should  bi'.'"  We  do  nut  know  why  thii  law  was 
re-enacted  at  this  particular  tima. 

VALLUM,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  furtifications  of  a  Roman  camp.  It 
is  derived  Ikiui  raiiux  (a  stake),  and  properly  means 
the  pahsade  u  liu-h  ran  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
agger,  but  it  very  frequent^  includes  the  4ggw 
The  tdhm,  in  the  latter  sense,  together  with  the 
fossa  or  ditch  wliich  surrounded  the  camp  « tside 
of  the  vallum,  foruii  d  a  complete  fortification.  ( Vtd. 

,^,A00ER  ) 

nThe  vaili  (xfVO'iV)*  of  which  the  valium,  in  the 
*      -  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
V.I  TCfc  .* ."  J>y  Polybius"  and  Livy,'»  who  make  a  roni- 
^^'.-J-^  .  Pen  the  vailum  of  tbe  Greeks  and  that 
  v  ~-  vciT  mooh  to  the  adTantage  of  the 

^"rii^^^'^  

•  —      •>  v/,~'  •      "jrCic,  De  B«n.,  it.,  81.)— 7. 

I.  (ap.  Srrr  It^^  V  ,       '       ■  ■  »'  •*•»-»••  (J-W-. 

M)-3.  (¥,».,  i«r^  ,117.;     ^  y-  ' 
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latter.  Both  used  for  rnlH  yoiiiisr  tree?,  ..r  arms  ll 
larger  trees,  with  liic  bide  brarichf-s  on  itum ;  bal 
ili(>  r-U:  of  Ihe  Greeks  were  much  larger,  and  had 
more  branches  than  those  of  the  Romana,  whick 
« bad  dther  two  or  three,  or,  at  the  most,  ftaor  bnaek* 
cs,  and  these  generally  on  the  same  side. 
Greeks  placed  their  valii  in  ilie  agger  at  c< 
ble  intervals,  the  spaces  between  them  being 
up  by  the  branches ;  the  Ramans  fixed  thein 
together,  and  made  the  hrmehes  inteitoee,  as! 
sharpened  their  points  carefully.  Hence  the  Oreek 
vallus  could  easily  be  taken  hold  of  by  it»  large 
branches  and  pulled  from  its  place,  and  when  it 
leiaoved  m  laige  opening  waa  lea  m  the 
The  Roman  valhis,  on  the  eontrar}-.  precented  m 
convenient  handle,  required  very  great  force  to  puB 
it  down,  and,  even  if  removed,  left  a  very  S'maB 
opening.  The  Greek  valli  were  cut  on  the  spot ; 
tbe  Romana  prepared  theirs  befovdiaiid,  and 
soldier  earried  thrae  or  fbur  of 
march.'  They  were  mide  of  any  i 
oak  was  preferred. 

The  word  aalhw  la  j 
to  vaUtm.* 

A  ftetMeatloii  Hke  tiie  Roman  Talhira 
by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period,* 

Varro's  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  wonh 
much.* 

In  the  operations  of  a  siege,  when  the  plac«  cooM 
not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
esl.ihlisli  ;i  VIockade,  this  was  done  by  drawing:  de 
fences  similar  to  those  of  a  camp  round  the  tovs, 
which  was  then  said  to  be  eircumvallatttm.  Saek  a 
circumvailation,  besides  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion between  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country, 
formed  a  defence  agaiiisl  the  sallies  of  ihe  beMtged. 
There  was  often  a  double  line  of  fortihcatiuns.  the 
inner  against  die  town,  and  the  outer  against  a  fam 
that  might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  case 
the  army  was  encamped  between  the  two  lines  of 
works 

This  kind  of  circumvailation,  which  tbe  Greeks 
calle<l  aimreixtofiSf  Mi  irepiTetxto/t6f,  was  empiayed 

by  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  siege  of  Platar*  * 
Their  lines  consisted  of  two  walls  (apparently  cii' 
turf)  at  the  distance  of  16  feet,  which  surrounded 
the  city  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Between  tbe  waBs 
were  tbe  huts  of  the  besiegera.  The  walto  had  bi^ 
tlements  (fruAffif),  and  at  every  tenth  hattlemcit 
was  a  tower,  fiUing  up  by  its  dtptli  the  whole 
space  between  the  walls.  There  w.is  a  p.. ^sc^f 
fur  the  besiegers  through  tbe  middle  of  each  towisr 
On  the  outside  of  eaen  wall  was  a  dheh  {rmj^S 
This  description  would  almost  exactly  answi  r  for 
the  Roman  mode  of  circumvailation,  oi  w  hicb  sonw 
of  the  best  examples  are  that  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,* 
that  of  Numaniia  by  Scipio,'  and  that  of  Alesia 
Cosar.*  The  towers  in  saeb  lines  were  simfliar  11 
those  used  in  att.ickint:  fortified  places,  but  not  h< 
higli,  and,  of  course,  not  movable.*    {Vtd,  Turk*** 

VALLI  S.    (Kid.  Valhtm.) 

VALViE.   (  VuL  Janda,  p.  6S6.) 

VANIYUS  (MKfto(,  AMvdv),  a  wianowing  van.  • . 
a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  com  mix)-d  ■<i*A 
chaff"  {acts,  uxvpa)  was  received  after  ihrashio^ 
and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  tbe  wind.** 
It  thus  peiformed  with  greater  effect  and  covfeah 
ence  the  office  of  the  fala  Ugnea,  or  winnow  lag- 
sliovfl  (Tiif.  Pai.-\,  p  715.)  Virgil'^  diiriiiti''5 
sinipii'  implement  by  calling  it  viyslua  xannu*  l»c- 

I.  -.Polyl).,  1.  c— Virir.,  Gconr.,  in  .  34f..  347.— Cic.  Tuic,  «. 
ie.)-1l.  (Cm.,  Bell.  <  Ill  .  fv3.)-3  (II. -m..  11.  11..  J49.  W>.| 
—4.  'L.  L.,  T..  117.  td.  Mullrr.>— 5.  (Thucvd.,  11  .  78;  11.  .  »- 
23.1-6.  (Apiwan,  Pun..  119.  Ar  1— 7  (lU.,  lli»p..  90.)-S, 
GftlL.Tii.,  <i3,73.)-D.  (Lip«..lti^  Mil.  Horn.,  t..  i,  in  Ot«r..  ui-.^ 
IM.  Wl.— Id.,  PaUne.,  li.,  I,  \u  Oi»r ,  m.,  SS3  )  — I"  .1..  ,  M 
I*  RaM.,  ii.,  SI.-  Viig.,G«<»rg.,  111.,  134.)-  U  {Oms^  mi 
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VECTIGALIA. 


VECTIGAIIA. 


cA».  The  ilea  of  Dacchus,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ceres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  rural  life,  ihe  vannti^i  was  Ixinif  in  xUc  pro- 
cessions celebrat€»d  in  honour  of  both  tliesc  divinities. 
Hence  Atmnnn*  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Bac- 
dios.  In  an  Antbpixa  in  the  British  Museum  (see 
the  annexed  woodcut)  the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried 
in  a  vannus  by  two  dancing  bacchantes  clothed  in 
skins  (vid.  Pellis),  the  one  male  and  carrying  a 
Thyrsos,  the  other  female  and  eanyiag  a  torah. 
Vid.  Fax.)  Ottmr  diviuHiaa  mra  acmetiinaa  eon- 


eeiTed  to  have  been  ciMiiird  m  'Im-  same  manner.* 
Hie  vannus  was  alao  used  lu  the  processions  to 
carry  the  instniments  of  sacrifice  and  the  first-fruits 
or  other  offerings,  those  who  bora  them  being  called 

the  XiKvtx^pot* 

VA'RIA  LEX.    (  r,J,  Majbstas.) 

VAS.  iVid.PtiM».) 

VATI'NFA  LEX.    (Vii.  L«x,  p.  8M  ) 

IIDO.  a  sock  of  goat's-liair  or  felt  *  Hesiod'  ad- 
vises countrymen  to  wear  brogue*  {perones,  Kaj>- 
iarivat)  made  of  ox-hide,  with  socks  of  the  above 
deecription  within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were 
sometimes  worn  by  the  Athenians.* 

VECTIGA  LIA  is  the  iiu;il  tcnn  for  all  the 
rcgtilar  revenues  of  the  Roman  state.'  The  word 
ia  derived  from  veho,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  originally  signified  the  duties  paid  upon  things 
imported  and  exported  (qua  tekebanlur).  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  necessarily  imply  that  these 
duties  were  either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  im- 
portant branoh  of  the  R4Nnan  rerenues*  and  that,  for 
either  of  these  reasons,  the  name  was  subsequently 
used  to  designate  all  the  regular  revenues  in  gen- 
eral. But  neither  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  it  sooins  more  probaMe  that  vectigal 
means  anything  which  is  brought  {vchiiur)  into  the 
public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  ^5/>oc-  The  earliest 
regular  income  of  the  state  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public  land  and  pas- 
tures. 'I'his  revenue  was  called  pascua,  a  name 
which  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny,*  in  the 
tables  or  registers  of  the  censors^  lor  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state  in  general. 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  author  t y  iu  all  mat- 
ters of  finance ;  but,  as  the  state  itself  did  not  occupy 
itaelf  with  oolleeting  the  taxes,  duties,  and  tributes, 
the  censors  were  intrusted  with  the  actual  busi- 
ness. These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  may  not 
Unju.stly  he  compared  to  iiioJi  m  inuiiiters  of  finance, 
used  to  let  the  various  brandies  of  the  revenue  to 
the  pubUoani  for  a  fixed  sum  and  for  a  ocnrtain  num- 
•er  of  years.   (Vid.  Csssoa,  PuBL!CA^fI.) 

As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 


1.  (Iletyeh..  i.  ».)  — 2.  (C^allini  ,  Jot..  48  —  Scliol.  in  Inc.— 
Horn..  Hymn  in  Merc.,  254.)  —  3.  (Cullim.  iii  Cer..  157.)— 4. 
(MMt.,  xp,,  I4fl.)— 4.  (Op.  et  Din,  MS.)— 0.  (CntiBOS,  n.  19, 
«i.tiisksl  ^  1  (a&.PioL«.llnil.,«.)-8.(H.N^Bti£,l) 


01  Rome  are  treated  of  in  scparato  brtidos,  it  k 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  and  tc 
explain  those  whieb  Lave  not  been  tieated  of  aep> 

arately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  stale  by  those  whoo» 
cupied  the  ager  p&blicus.  ( Vtd.  DsoauM,  AaBAai« 

Leoks.) 

2  The  sum.s  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  ;attte 
on thepublic pastures.   ( Vtd.  Scriptura.) 
S.  Tlie  banoor  dnties  raised  upon  fanported  and 

exported  commodities.    (Kid.  PoRTomt-M.) 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-works  (salt- 
na).  Ancus  Marcius  is  said  to  have  first  established 
salt-works  at  Ostia/  and  as  they  were  public  prop- 
erty, they  were  probablj  let  out  to  farm.  The  pub 
lu-ani  appear,  however,  at  times  to  have  sold  this 
must  necessary  of  all  commodities  at  a  very  high 
[irice,  whence,  during  the  war  w  iih  I'or^eiina,  tlie 
Republic  itself  undertook  the  direct  management 
of  the  salinB  of  Ostia,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
obtain  salt  at  a  more  moderate  price.*  Subsequent- 
ly the  salins  were  a^'ain  farmed  by  the  publican!, 
but  thecen.Hors  M.  Livius  and  C  Clauduis  fixi  d  the 
price  at  which  those  who  took  the  lease  of  then 
were  obliged  to  sdl  the  aaU  to  the  people.  At 
Rome  the  iiiofliiis  was,  according  to  this  regulation, 
s<ild  for  a  SI  xtaiis,  while  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
jiiiee  wa.s  hiL'lier  and  varied.'  The  salt-works  in 
Italy  and  in  the  provinces  were  very  ntunerous ;  in 
conquered  oountries,  however,  they  were  somethnes 
lef\  in  the  possession  of  their  former  owners  (per 
sons  or  towns),  who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a 
fixed  rent  Others,  ajiaiii,  were  worked,  and  the 
produce  sold  in  the  name  of  the  state,  or  were,  like 
those  Croatia,  fanned  by  the  pnblicani.* 

5.  Tlie  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  {mclalla) 
Tliis  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have  been 
very  produelive  untd  the  Romans  had  become  mas- 
ters of  foreign  countries.  Until  that  time  the  mines 
of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  worlmd,  but  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  senate  arter  the  conquest  of  foreign 
lands.*  The  mines  of  conquered  countries  were 
treated  like  the  salina;,  that  is,  they  were  partly 
IcA  to  individuals  or  towns,  on  condition  of  a  cer- 
tain rent  being  paid,"  or  thc^  were  worked  for  the 
direct  account  of  the  state,  or  were  farmed  by  the 
publicani.  In  the  last  case,  however,  it  appears  al- 
ways to  iiave  been  fixed  by  the  lex  censoria  how 
many  labourers  or  slaves  the  publicani  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  in  a  particalar  mine,  as  other* 
wise  they  would  have  been  able  to  derive  the  most 
enormous  prolits  '  Among  the  most  productive 
mines  belonging  to  the  Republic,  we  may  mention 
the  rich  gold^mioes  near  Aquileia,*  the  gold-minos 
of  Ictimuli,  nearVeroelli,  in  which  25,000  men  were 
constantly  employed,*  and,  lastly,  the  silver-mines 
in  .Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  cnurium.'*  Macedonia,  Thrace,  lUyricum, 
.\friea,  Sardinia,  and  other  places,  also  contained 
very  productive  mines,  fimm  whieh  Rome  derifed 
considerable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  things 
which  were  sold  {ceniesiaui  rtrum  tenaltum).  This 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were  called 
coaclores.^^  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  tw(4| 
hundredth  {ducenUsima),  and  Caligula  abolislK^j^j^ 

for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  several  coj  

this  emperor  we  read  R.  C.  C,  that  i^.}_3.  (L.,.. 

.,4/9,  Wi  Fajn..  rji:^ 

1.  (LiT.,i.,S9.— FllB.,H.Nn  sssi.,41.).-D»Bi«r.Yit.,  IS.)- 
Li*.,ii.,  ».)  — S.  (Li».,  xzix.,S7.1— 4.  (?Fhb.,  tii.,  1  <«• 
Rom.,  p.  SO,  Ae.)-i.  (Plin.,  H.  Nn  x^IO.  (Dwn  Cm.,  xUii.,  ti 
(Id.  ih..  xxiiT.,  I.)— 7.  (W.  ib.,  x>;t!i.,  7.— Appiun,  B  C,  ii.,  lOt 
10.)-9.  (Pbn.,II.N.,uxiH..4.-.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  *iri.,  70.  — 8a«L, 

IB :  Pm  Xab.TiHt.,  lUs.,  fr ,  1«J 
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VELUM. 


PmenUsima.*^  According  to  Dion  Causius,'  Tibe' 
riot  restored  the  centesima,  which  was  aftmrward 

abolished  by  Caligula  '  Rcspt'ctin":  the  lax  raised 
upun  Ihe  sale  ut  slaves,  nee  QciN^UACiKsiMA. 

7.  The  vicesima  henditatium  etmanottisaioiiiim. 

iVid.  VlCBtlMA.) 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  iimigii  eoaotries 

was  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  during  the  time  uf  Home's  greatness.  It 
was  soinetimey  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
kistalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  jMll-tax, 
which  was  in  many  esses  regulsted  aeoording  to 
the  census  ♦  In  regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we 
know  that  this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  a 
peraoci's  cen.su.s,  tu  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and 
skves  was  added.*  In  some  cases  the  tribate  was 
not  paid  aocording  to  the  census,  but  consisted  in 
a  land-tax  * 

9.  A  ta.\  upon  bachelors.    (  V'ui.  Uxorium.) 
10  A  door-tax.    {Vul.  Ostiarium  ) 

11.  The  outtjoa.  In  the  time  of  Cusar,  all  Uberti 
living  in  Italy,  and  possessing  property  of  900  a«»- 
tertia  and  above  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  conaisting  of 
Ihe  eighth  part  of  their  property.^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  inoome  which  Rome  at  various  periods  derived 
Atnn  these  and  other  sources,  but  our  want  of  tn- 
furmalion  rcndrrs  it  impossible.  We  have  only  the 
general  statement  that,  previously  to  the  time  of 
Pompey,  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty  mill- 
ions of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by  him 
to  eighty-five  milliona.*  Respecting  the  sums  con- 
tained at  diflhrent  times  in  llie  vrarium  at  Rome, 
see  Pliny.* 

VEHES  {6xvfia),  a  load  of  hay,  manur«>,  or  any- 
thing which  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart.  ( Vid. 
PiAt'sTRUM.)  Pliny  speaks  of  "  a  large  load  of  hay" 

rt  hrm  faui  !ar<.'C  umtslum^'^),  which  shows  that  this 

;cim  did  not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With 
ttw  Romans,  however,  as  with  us,  the  load  was  like- 
wise used  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  bcin<,' 
fqual  to  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twt  iiiy 
The  trunk  of  a  tree,  when  squartjil,  was 


also  rn-kuned  a  load,  the  length  vaiyiog  according 
to  the  I.ind  of  timber,  vis.,  20  feet  of  oak,  S5  of  fir, 
dec.'*  A  load  was  also  called  CABPBNTra. 
VELA  RIUM.  (Kid.  Vblum.) 
VKL.V  Tl  was  it  name  given  to  the  Accensi  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  only  supernumerary 
soldiers  ready  to  aupply  any  vacancies  in  the  legion. 
tVid.  AccBNU.)  They  rvare  called  Veiati,  bfcau.'ic 
tl,«y  were  only  cloth^l  fvdati)  with  the  saga,  and 
Weir  "1^  *T.!'ir'.7  armed." 

VE  LITEb.   (  Vid.  Akmy,  Roman,  n.  104.) 
VELLElAlfUM   SENATQS  CONSULTUM. 
{Vid  Intercessio,  p.  542.) 

VELUM  (av'/Mia,^*  rrapa^TiTaaua,^*  KaraTrerao/jia^*), 
a  curtain,  {laTtm )  a  .sail.  In  private  houses  cur- 
tains were  cither  '  uog  as  covermgs  over  doors,"  or 
they  served  in  tiie  interior  of  the  house  as  substi- 
tutes for  doors.'*  {Vid..  House,  p.  515;  J.iNUA,  p. 
526.)  In  tlie  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  a  slave, 
called  Tclanus,  was  stationed  at  each  of  tlie  princi- 
pal doors  to  raise  the  curtain  when  angr  one  passed 


1.  (Ticit.,  Arm.,  i.,78  .  ii  ,  ^2  — Suti.,  Cali(f.,  10.)— 8.  (Iviii.. 
111.,  9.)— 3.  (Cmp.  Diy.  W,  lit.  16,  i.  17,«1-)— 4-  (Cic, 
OL"  ■-'.'■•>  '••»           "S^L  — P,»u$.,       16.)— 5.  (Oic.  tui  F:iiii.,  111., 
J^^Jj«.»lt.,  /.,  16.  —  A|i(>iaii,  Do  Reb.  Syr.,  50.)  — 6.  (Appian, 
r.i         -  -J,/-!  *  f  4.— Compare  Walter,  UeK-h.  Jc»  ROm.  Rcclit*, 
■»J>.>;'"S'  •,.   ".  (U'on  Can.,  L,  10.)-b.  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  45.)-«. 
.  -^\:':Tr  A..'^:  '  —  BanBUBi_D*  yntiK.  Pop.  Rom  Ucfe- 
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Grandztig*  Jm 
10.  (Plitt.,  H._N.,  Mxn^  ti,  1.  S4.)  — 


ii  5  c       •  '  <Col.,  Le.)-I3. 


'••mL*?'  )*>»^  .11.)  — H.  (Theophr,  Char.,  5.— 
i»*  ...       tK.  c-:..  .  .        ^^  MaUi>., 

81.) 


through.'  Window-curtains  were  used  ui  < 
to  vrindow-shutters.*  Curtsins  sonethi 
partitions  in  the  rooms,*  and.  when  drawn  aside, 
they  were  kept  in  place  by  the  use  of  large  f-mocbe* 
{Vtd.  Fibula,  p.  439.)  Iron  rurtain-rods ,»e b*f» 
found  extending  from  pillar  to  piUar  is ;.  jviifbtf 
at  Hereolaneom.* 

In  temples  curtains  served  more  especi;  Jy  to  trj 
the  statue  of  tlie  divinity.  They  were  dr/.vn  mlt 
occasionally,  ?o  55  to  discover  the  object  -^f  Tonhp 
to  the  devout.*  {Vtd,  PASToraoEaa.)  .Vntudni 
presented  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympu  i 
woollen  curtain  of  Assyrian  manufacture  dy^i  viti 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  interwoven  wuh  egura 
When  the  statue  was  displayed,  this  curtain  jj 
upon  the  ground,  and  it  was  afterward  drawn  op  ^ 
means  of  cords;  whereas,  in  the  Temple  cf  mm 
at  Ephcsus,  the  corresponding  curtain  or  veil  vji 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  was  let  ilown  10  order 
to  conceal  the  statue.*  The  annexed  woodnit  j 
from  a  bas-relief  representing  two  females  enpgni 


"I- 
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in  supplication  and  sacrifice  before  the  status  of  I 
goddcs.s.  Tlic  altar  is  adorrird  fur  the  r>C3sm 
{rid.  StRTUM),  and  the  curtain  is  drawn  aswie  ul 
supported  by  a  terminus.* 

In  the  theatres  there  were  hanging  curtaini  M 
decorate  the  scene.*  The  Sipariuh  was  extends 
in  a  wooden  frame.  TTie  telanum  was  an  awniai 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  the  cavea  to  proto; 
the  spectators  firom  the  sun  and  rain*  Then 
aw*nings  were  in  general  either  woollen  or  linen ,  !w 
cotton  was  used  for  this  purpose  a  little  before  'Jl» 
time  of  Julius  C«sar,  and  was  continued  in  usck* 
him.'*  Tliis  vast  extent  of  canvass  was  tuffa» 
by  masts  (nu/i*')  fixed  into  the  outer  wiL  1W 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form  and  pesMe  sT 


the  great  rings,  cut  out  of  law,  whidi  icmn  • 

the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  Urt-at  Theatre  at  Poo 
[H'ii.  near  the  top,  and  whi<-h  arc  placed  at  refuSii 

1.  (In«cT.  »p.  Pignor.,  De  8«i^i«.  p.  470.)  — 8.  {j9f,o,«J 
—  3.  (Plin.,  Eput.,  IT.,  19.)  —  4.  (Cell,  Pooip..  i.,  p. 
I8M.)— 5.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.,  p.  117,  ed.Akli.J-*.  (Pio».,»-It 
«  2.)  —  7   (Guattani,  Mon.  Ined.,  per  l".W,  Nor.  T, 
(Virg.,  G«unr.,  111.,  85  —  Properl.,  if.,  1, 15.  >— S.  (J«»»  i»-J" 

Smt.,  Cs)w.,Mb)-10i  jPlk.  H.  biz,  I.  ■.  S'-Dm  0% 
aliif..  M  — LKnh,  fi,        II.  iL  cnl..  L  «J 
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distniices,  ar.d  oiio  of  them  diove  another,  so  that 
each  mast  waa  iixcd  into  two  rinj,'8.  Eacli  ring  is 
of  one  piece  with  the  stone  bfhiiid  it.  At  Komo  wc 
obMrve  a  similar  contrivaDce  io  the  Coliseum ;  but 
tt0  nB«t»  were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  out- 
side ut  the  wall,  and  rt-stod  on  240  consoles,  from 
whicl  they  rose  mj  as  tu  p;iii3  through  holes  cut  in 
the  ci  mice.  The  holes  for  the  masts  are  also  seen 
m  tU  Koman  theatres  at  Orange  and  other  places. 

KtliMi,  and  mtieh  more  eommooljr  its  derivative 
0eiimen,  denotf-d  tlir  veil  worn  by  women.'  That 
worn  by  a  bride  was  spccihciiily  called  flammeum 
(■hI.  Hakriaob,  p.  625) :  another  special  term  was 
RiOA.  Greek  women,  when  thejr  went  abroad, 
often  covered  their  heads  with  the  shawl  (vhL  ?*• 
plum),  thus  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veil. 
But  they  also  used  a  proper  headdress,  called  xa- 
Xkrrpa,*  which,  bcitides  serving  to  veil  their  counte- 
nanoes  whcMMver  they  desired  it,  was  graceful  and 
ornamental,  and  was  therefore  attributM  to  TenDa* 
and  Pandora.*  The  veil  of  Ilione,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Priam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved 
at  Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power.* 

KWum  also  meant  a  sail  (iortoy  {jM.  Skips,  p. 
993),  Xaf^of*).  Saildoth  was  commonly  linen,  and 
was  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  E^yp^  i  ''"^ 
was  also  woven  at  other  places,  such  as  Tarqumii  in 
Etraria.*  But  cotton  sailcloth  (esrisfs)  was  also 
used,  as  it  is  still  in  the  Uleditenanean.  The  ae|»- 
arate  pieces  {Imua)  were  taken  as  they  eame  (him 
the  loon.,  and  were  sewed  together.  This  is  shown 
in  ancient  paintings  of  ships,  in  which  the  seams 
are  distinct  and  regular. 

VENA'BULUM,  a  bunting-spear.  This  may  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  spears  used  in  warfare 
by  being  barbed;  at  least  it  is  often  eo  formed  in 
ancient  works  oi  art  representing  the  story  of  Mele- 
agei*  and  other  hunting-scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  thrown,  but  held  so  as  to  slant  downward,  and 
to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other 

VENALICIA'IUI.  (  Vtd.  Servui,  Roman,  p.  886.) 

VENATIO,  hunting,  was  the  name  given  among 
the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  tteasts,  which 
fought  with  one  another  and  with  men.  These  ex- 
btbitions  originally  formed  part  of  the  games  of  the 
aircus.  Julius  Caesar  iirst  built  a  wmiden  amphi- 
the'jtre  for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which  is 
ra'/p'  Oi  ^ion  Cassius"  ^iarp'^v  Kwrj-ytriKov,  and 
the  same  nariC  is  given  to  Uic  ainplnilicatre  built 
by  SiatiliusTri  in  s."  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one 
of  Titus  i**  bui,e  iep  after  the  erection  of  the  latter, 
we  frequently  mi  venationes  in  the  eireos." 
The  persons  wl  o  '•>\i^h  with  the  beasts  were  either 
condemned  crin  i  ds  or  captives,  or  mdividuals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  W«n  trained  for  the 
poinpose.  ( Vid.  Bsstiabii.) 

The  Romans  were  as  passionately  ihnd  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  during  the  l.uter  days  of  the  Kepubhc  and  un- 
der the  Empire  an  luunensc  variety  of  animals  was 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Kooaaa  world  for  the 
gratification  of  the  people,  and  many  thousands  were 
frequently  slain  at  one  time  We  do  not  know  on 
what  occasion  a  venatio  was  first  exhibited  at 
Rome,  but  the  first  mention  M  e  find  of  anything  of 
the  kind  is  in  the  ynar  B.C.  851,  when  L.  Metdlua 
exhibited  in  the  eireaa  14t  ekpliants,  which  he  had 
brojght  from  Sicily  after  his  victory  over  the  Car- 
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thaginians,  and  wLich  were  killed  in  thj  ciroos  aft* 
cording  to  Verrius,  though  other  writers  do  not 
speak  of  their  slaughter.*  But  this  can  scarcely  br 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  as  it  was  uo- 
derstood  in  Ister  times,  sinee  the  elephants  are  said 
to  have  been  only  killed  because  the  Romans  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  There  was,  however,  a 
venatio  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  in  B.C.  180, 
in  the  games  eeiMMrated  by  M.  Fulvius  in  falfilmenl 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  in  the  .Etolian  war; 
in  these  games  lions  and  panthers  were  exhibited.' 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  niagnili- 
cence  of  the  age,  that  in  the  ludi  circenses  exhibit- 
ed by  the  cumw  sdHes  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Na^ea 
and  P.  I^ntiilus,  B  C  168,  there  were  63  African 
panthers,  and  40  be  ars  and  elephants.*  From  about 
this  time  combats  \mi1i  wild  beasts  probably  formed 
a  regular  part  of  the  ludi  circenses,  and  many  ^ 
the  enmle  ediles  made  great  eflbrts  to  obtaUi  lare 
and  curious  animals,  and  put  in  re(iuisition  the  ser- 
vices of  their  friends.*  Elepliants  are  said  to  have 
first  fought  in  the  circus  in  the  curule  asdileship  of 
Claudius  Pulcber,  B.C.  99,  and,  twenty  years  after- 
ward, in  the  cande  adileship  of  the  two  LncolU, 
they  fought  against  bulls.*  A  hundred  lions  were 
exhibited  by  Sulla  in  his  prKtortihip,  which  were 
destrogwd  by  javelin-men  sent  by  King  Bocchanlhr 
theparpow.  This  waa  the  first  time  that  lions  wen 
allowed  to  be  loose  In  the  eircns ;  they  were  previ* 
ously  always  tied  up  •  The  games,  however,  in  the 
curule  sdileship  of  Scaurus,  B.C.  68,  surpassed 
anything  the  Romans  had  ever  seen ;  among  other 
novelties,  he  first  exhibited  an  hippopotamus  and 
five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  canal  or  trench  {eun- 
pus').  At  the  venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  his  sco- 
ond  consulship,  B.C.  OA,  upon  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  Venns  Vietrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was 
present,*  there  was  an  immense  number  of  animals 
slaughtered,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  600 
lions,  and  18  or  20  elepbanis  :  the  latter  fought  with 
Gaetulians,  who  hurled  darts  against  them,  and  the> 
attempted  to  braak  through  the  railings  {etaikri)  by 
which  they  were  sepjarated  from  the  speelaton.' 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  Julius  Caaar  8nr> 
rounded  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with  trenoli 
es  (eurtpt). 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Cesar  in  his  third 

consulship,  B.C.  45,  the  venatio  lasted  for  five  days, 
and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  splendour. 
Camelopards  or  giraffes  were  tlien  fur  the  tirst  time 
seen  in  Italy.**  Julius  Caesar  also  mtroduced  bull- 
fights, in  which  Thessalian  horsemen  pursued  the 
bulls  round  the  circus,  and,  when  the  latter  were 
tired  out,  seized  them  by  the  horns  and  killed  them. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  spectacle  ;  it 
was  repeated  by  Claudius  and  Nero."  In  the  games 
celebrated  by  Angustos,  B.C.  90,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros  were  first  M^hihited,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius;'*  but  the  hippopotamus  is  sfKiken 
of  by  Pliny,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  games  giv 
en  by  Scaurus.  Augustus  also  exhibited  a  snake 
60  eabita  in  length,**  and  thirQr<«ix  ernoodilea.  wyob 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  apeetnelee  of  later 
times.'* 

The  occasions  on  which  venationes  were  e.vhibited 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  lodi  eireen 
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•M^  iNit  dariag  tb«  later  tinies  of  the  RepuUio  and 
miar  the  Emigre  they  were  frequently  ejdiiliited 

on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  people. 
The  passion  for  these  shows  continued  to  increase 
itoder  the  Empire,  and  the  number  of  beaata  aome>< 
times  slaughtered  aeems  almost  incredible.  At  the 
consecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
6000  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  animals  were  kill- 
ed,' and  in  the  games  celebrated  hf  TVijan,  after 
hia  viotortBa  cfcr  the  Daciana,  there  are  said  to 
have  been  as  many  as  1 1,000  animals  slaughtered.* 
Under  the  emperors  we  read  of  a  particular  kind  of 
Tenatio,  in  which  the  beasts  were  not  lulled  by  bes- 
ttadi.  hut  were  given  up  to  the  people,  who  were 
allowcid  to  rush  into  the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry 
away  what  they  pleased.  On  such  occasions  a 
luitnher  of  large  trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  was  planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  re- 
sembled a  forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  ani- 
mals were  admitted  into  it.  A  venatio  of  this  kind 
was  exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  sedileship, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest,  with  the  animals  in  it,  ib 
described  by  Julius  Capitoiinus.*  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  Tenationeaof  this  kind  was  thai  giten 
by  Probus,  in  w  hirh  tliprn  were  1000  ostriches,  1000 
stags,  1000  boars,  1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild 
goats,  wild  sheep,  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
kind>  The  more  savage  animals  were  slain  by  the 
bestlarii  in  the  amphttheatre,  ud  not  in  the  circus. 
Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  venatio  of  Probus 
jost  mentioned,  there  were  slain  in  the  amphilbea- 
im  100  Hons  and  the  aame  namher  of  Uonesaes, 


100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian  leopards,  and  aoo  bean. 
It  is  nnneoessary  to  multiply  examples,  aa  tiw  abewt 

are  sufTicirnt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nimibers  ami 
variety  of  animals  at  these  spoctarles  ;  bat  the  iat 
of  beaiits  whioh  Were  collected  by  the  younger  Gor- 
dian for  hia  ttiumpb,  and  were  exhibited  by  ba 
saeeeseor  Ptrflip  at  the  seenlar  games,  dtwerwm  wta 
tion  on  account  of  thfir  variety  and  the  rarity 
bome  of  tliem.  Among  these  we  And  menttoQ 
33 dqplbantt,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which  seem  to  have 
been  Tery  seldom  exhibited),  60  tame  liooa,  laae 
leopards,  10  hyenas,  an  hippopotamoa  and  tkiaoee> 
ros,  10  arclioleonte8(it  is  unknown  what  they  were), 
10  camelopards,  20  onagri  (wild  asses,  or,  perhafa, 
zebras),  40  wild  boraea.  and  an  immaiMMt  nanbar«f 
similar  animals.' 

How  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  uncenam. 
hut  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition  (>( 
shows  of  eladiators.  There  is  a  law  of  Hooonua 
and  Tbeodoslus,  providiog  for  the  aafe  conrt^  of 
beasts  intended  for  the  spectacles,  and  inflicttnf  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any  one  wbo 
injured  them.*  They  were  exhibited  at  this  pe.nod 
at  the  pretorian  games,  as  we  learn  from  Symma* 
dma.*  Wild  heaata  eootinned  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  games  at  Cooataatioople  aa  late  aa  the  tiM  af 
Justinian.* 

In  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pom 
peii,  there  are  repreaeotationa  of  combats  with  wiM 
beasts,  which  are  eopied  in  the  following  woodcott 
from  Mazuis.*  On  the  same  tomb  gladtetorial  caa»> 
bats  are  represented,  which  are  ftgnrad  on  p.  47> 
ofthbwoik. 


Tlie  fust  represents  a  m  in  naked  and  unarmed 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther  Persons  in  this  de- 
Itaeeless  slate  had,  of  course,  only  their  agility  to 
trust  to  in  order  to  eaeape  from  the  beasts.  In  the 
Sfwond  cut  we  see  a  similar  peraon,  againat  whom 


a  wild  boar  is  rushing,  and  who  apiiears  to  f»e  prS" 
paring  for  a  spring  to  escape  from  tl»e  animal  Ib 
the  same  reUef  there  is  a  wolf  running  at  lull  sf-etvl. 
and  also  a  stag  with  a  rope  tied  to  bis  boms,  whs 
baa  been  pulled  down  I9  two  wolvea  or  dqp.  IV 


third  relief  isi  supposed  by  Mazois  to  represent  the  |  training  of  a  bestiarius.   The  latter  has  a  apear  la 


each  hand  i  bis  left  leg  is  protected  by  greaves,  and 
he  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  whoae  move- 
ments are  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  fastens  him 
to  the  bull  behind  him,  and  which  accordingly  places 
the  bestiarius  in  a  less  dangerous  position,  though 
more  caution  and  activity  are  required  than  if  the 
beast  were  fixed  to  a  oertain  pohit.  Behind  the  boll 
another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who  seems  to  be 
urging  on  the  animal.  The  fourth  woodcut  repre- 
sents a  man  equipped  in  the  same  way  as  the  mata- 
dor in  the  Spaniah  boUfi^U  in  the  preaent  day, 
namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  band  and  a  Tell  in  the 
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other.  The  veil  waa  first  emptoyed  in  the  arena  ■ 
tbatliMQf  ttsEBvenr  Ohndhia.' 


VENEfTCIOM,  the  eiime  01  pniaoniBf .  ia  A» 

qoently  mentioned  in  Roman  history  Wornes 
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mr.i  most  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  seems  not  iniprob> 
tblc-  thai  this  charge  was  frequently  brought  against 
iVruali  s  without  sufficient  e%'idencc  of  their  gtiilt, 
like  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
AfM.  We  find  ftnales  condemned  to  death  for 
Ciis  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when  the  pop- 
u]ar  mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state,  and  ready  to 
stlribuie  the  calamities  under  which  they  suffer  to 
Uio  utM  of  evii-diapoMd  peraoos.  Thus  the  Atbe- 
liiXB,  wlien  the  pestUeoce  raged  in  tiieir  city  daring 
th^  Peluponnesian  war,  supposed  the  wells  to  have 
>>€Cfl  poisoned  by  iht;  IV  Iuponnesians  and  similar 
instances  occur  in  the  history  of  almost  all  states. 
StiUt  however,  the  cnme  of  poiaoaing  aeama  to  have 
been  nnieh  nore  ftequent  in  eneient  thMi  in  modern 
limes  ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead  persons  to 
suspeet  It  in  cases  when  there  was  nu  real  ground 
fcr 'lie  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime  of  poison- 
ingat  Athena, aee ♦APMAKON  TPA^U. 

The  fint  instance  of  its  oeenrrenee  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus  and  C.  Valerius,  13 C  331,  when  the 
city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  Aller  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by  the  aame  liind 
of  diienae,  a  alave-girl  gave  infimiMlion  to  the  cu- 
rule  anliles  that  it  was  owing  to  polsona  prepared  by 
ilic  Roman  matrons.  Following  her  information, 
ihty  8urpris«:d  about  twenty  matrons,  among  whom 
were  Cornelia  and  Seigia,  both  belonging  to  patri- 
etan  fiunilies,  in  the  act  of  preparing  certain  drags 
over  a  fire;  andbeins;  coiiipellrd  by  the  magistrates 
to  drink  these  in  the  Forum,  since  they  asserted  that 
they  were  not  poisonous,  they  perished  by  their 
own  wicliedneaa.  Upon  thin  farther  informations 
were  laid,  and  as  many  as  a  hmdred  and  seventy 
■atrnns  were  condemned.*  We  next  read  of  poi- 
aoning  being  earned  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  as 
oce  of  the  consequences  of  the  introdaction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.*  { Vtd.  Dionrsu,  p.  365.)  In 
It.O.  IM,  the  prwtor  Q.  Nwvhis  Malho  was  oom- 
Dianded  by  the  senate  to  investigate  sneh  eases  (ie 
vene^icttM  (/tutrere) :  he  sjient  (our  months  in  the  in- 
vestigation, which  was  principally  carrie<l  on  in  the 
raanicipia  and  ooootliabula,  and,  according  to  Vale- 
rius of  Antiom,  he  eondemned  SOM  persons.*  We 
again  find  mention  of  a  public  inve.stigation  into  ca- 
ses of  (HJisuning  by  order  of  the  senate  in  b  180, 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Home,  and  many  of  the 
magiatratea  and  other  peraona  of  iiigh  rank  had  per- 
ished. The  investigation  was  conducted  In  the 
city  and  witliin  ten  niile.i  of  it  by  the  prastor  C. 
Claudius,  and  beyond  the  ten  miles  by  the  prastor 
C.  Maenios.  Hostilia,  the  widow  of  the  consol  C. 
Calpuraina,  who  had  died  in  that  year,  waa  aoooaed 
of  havmg  poisoned  her  hosband,  and  condemned  on 
what  appears  to  have  been  mere  suspicion.*  Cases 
of  what  may  be  called  private  poisoning,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  above,  frequently  occurred. 
The  apeeeb  of  Cioero  in  behalf  of  Cluentius  sup- 
pHea  na  with  aeveral  particniari  on  this  subject. 
Under  the  Roman  cnijxTors  it  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  some  females,  who  excelled  m  the 
art,  were  in  great  raqnest.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  Locusta,  who  poisoned  Clau 
dins  at  tlie  command  of  Agrippina,  and  Britannicus 
■I  that  of  Nero,  tlie  latter  of  whom  even  placted 
fOnxti  under  her  to  be  instnu  ted  m  the  art  * 

Tl  e  liiat  tag^tive  enactment  especially  directed 
■gainat  poisniiing  wia  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla- 
lex  Ccrnena  ds  Stearin  et  Veneficis— passed  in 
B  e.  82,  which  continued  in  force,  with  some  alter- 
at.un.'^  to  the  latest  timea.   It  contained  proviaions 
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against  all  .vho  made,  bought,  siid,  possetied,  ni 

gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning.*  The 
()uni.shini'nt  fi\f  <!  by  this  law  was,  acrording  le 
Marcian,  the  deportatio  in  iusulaxn  and  the  conhsca 
tion  of  property ;  bat  it  waa  more  probably  the  in 
terdictiu  aque  et  ignis,  since  the  deportatio  undti 
the  emp«'ror3  took  the  place  ot"  the  interdictio,  and 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  time 
of  the  writers  or  compilers.  ( VuL  CoaNKkiA  Laa 
OB  SicAans,  dee.,  p.  808.)  By  a  senatne  eonaukmn 
passed  subsequently,  a  female  who  gave  drugs  or 
poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing  conception,  even 
without  any  evil  intent,  was  banished  (rdrgaiux),  if 
the  peraon  to  whom  she  administered  them  died  in 
eonseqoenee.  By  another  senatoa  consulttmi,  all 
druggists  {jfifrrnentani)  who  ad.ninislered  poisons 
carelessly,  "  purgalionis  caiusa,"  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  this  law.  In  the  time  of  Marcian  (that 
of  Alexander  Severaa)  tbta  crime  waa  punished  oan> 
itally  in  the  ease  of  persons  of  lower  rank  {hmai' 
ores),  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  but  persons 
of  higher  rank  (aluores)  were  condemned  to  the  de- 
portatio in  insulaiu.* 

The  word  veoeficium  waa  also  uipUed  to  potiooa, 
incantMkms,  dw,,*  wbeaee  we  ted  lenfdaw  «td 

renrji-a  used  in  ths  SSDSS  Of  a  SOfOSmr  and  SOfw 

ceress  in  general. 

VEH  SACRUM  (hoc  Irpov).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  eariy  Italian  nationa,  eapeciallj  ammf 
the  Sabines,  in  tnnes  of  gmt  danger  and  distress, 

to  vow  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  everything  born 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is,  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  (he  calanuty  un- 
der whidi  they  were  labouring  abould  be  removed.* 
Thiasaerifioe,  in  the  etriy  times,  eoroprdiended  both 
men  ami  domestic  animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  the  vow  was  really  carried  into 
effect.  But  in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to 
sacrifioe  ao  many  innocent  infanta,  and,  acooidimr* 
ly,  the  fbUowhig  expedient  waa  adopted.  The  eh^ 
dren  were  allowed  to  grow  up.  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were,  with 
covered  fimes,  driven  arroea  the  frontier  of  their 
native  emuitiy,  whereupon  thsf  w«nt  whithersoever 
fbrtone  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many  a  col- 
(Hiy  had  been  founded  by  persons  driven  out  in  this 
manner  ;  and  thcMamertines  in  Sicily  were  the  do 
scendants  of  such  devoted  persons.*  In  the  two 
historical  inatanoee  in  which  the  Romus  vowed  « 
ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Traai 
menus  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
the  vow  was  confined  to  domestic  animals,  as  waa 
expressly  stated  in  the  vow.* 

VERBE'NA.   (Ktd.  SAeuMA.) 

VERBENA'RIUS.   (Vii.  Fcnius.) 

VERNA.    (  Vid.  Sehvos,  Roman,  p  884,  888  ) 

VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Sebvus,  Ro- 
MAN,  p.  884.) 

VERSU'RA.   (  Vid.  iNTsassT  or  Mokey,  p.  547.) 

VERU,  VERUTUM.   (Vid.  Hasta.  p.  489.) 

VESP.E,  VESPILLO'NES.  { Vut.  Fu.xo8,  p.  469.V 

VEs  r.\'LES,  the  virgin  pnesiesses  of  Vesta, 
who  ministered  in  ber  temple  and  watched  tbn 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  ^Vlba  Longa  ia  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for  Sil- 
via, the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  their  establishment  m  the  city,  in  com- 
mon with  almost  all  matters  connected  with  ataM 
vriigien,  ie  generally  asoribed  to  Noma,*  whc  aa- 


1.  (Cic.  Pro  Clarnl..  54.— M«rci«n,  Dig.  ■18.  tit.  8,  i  3.— Intfc- 
i».,Ut.  18,  •.5.)— J.  (I>ij.,Lc.)— 3.  (Cic.,Bnit..60.-ret.,llS.) 
— I.  (Faat.,  V.  V«r  Sacrmn.— Liv.,  xxii.,  flu  10;  mjv.,44.— 
Stnb.,  T.,  n.  ITt.— SiMBBK  »p.  Non.,  xii.,  lB«— Mrr.  ad  Viic, 
Mm.,  Tii.,  ;»<(.)— S.  (Fcrt.,  1  c,  ud  a.  v.  MuMttitj  — Caomr* 
DiOBjr*.,  I.,  la  — Plia.,  II.  iii.,  18.— Juctis,  tin.,  4.— Liw., 
soiti., «!.)-«.  Onr.,  I  e.— Flat.,  FSb.  Max.,  4.)-7.  (Iif..l- 
«U-DiaayB.,  i,,7a.)-8.  (DiaBia  U.  SS— Plut.,  Num.,  9  « 
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dDCted  foar  (their  names  are  giveD  in  Plutarch),  two 
from  the  Titiensea  and  two  firom  the  Uamnes/  and 
two  more  were  siibsoqumitlj  added  from  the  Luce- 
res  by  Tarquinius  Pn&cub  according  to  ore  aulhori- 
tv/  by  Ser^iua  1  ullius  according  to  anothpr.'  This 
t  umber  of  six  femaised  unchanged  at  the  time 
when  Platarah  wiote»  and  the  idea  that  it  was  af- 
tcrw-ard  increased  to  aevea  icata  npon  wf  nnaatia* 
factory  evidence.* 

They  were  originally  chosen  {capcre  is  the  tcch- 
ftiml  word)  by  the  king/  and  during  the  Republic 
and  Empire  by  the  pontifex  maximos.  It  waa  ne- 
cessary that  the  maiden  should  not  be  iindrr  six  nor 
above  ten  years  of  age,  perfect  in  ail  her  hmbs,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  ct  ma- 
irima  (nd.  PATatMt),  the  daughter  of  free  aod  free- 
horn  parents  who  had  never  been  in  slaTery,  who 
follouiil  no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose 
home  was  m  Italy.*  The  lex  Papia  ordained  lliat, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  pontifex  maxiraus 
should  name  at  hie  diacretioo  twenty  qualified  dam- 
sels, one  of  Whom  waa  pnblicl j  {in  eoment)  teed 
upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in  favour 
of  such  as  bad  a  sister  ■  'ready  a  vestal,  and  of  the 
daughtera  certain  prv^ta  or  a  high  class.*  The 
above  law  appears  to  have  been  enacted  in  conae- 
qoence  of  the  unwillui;,'nes8  of  fhthera  to  resign  alt 
control  t)V(  r  a  child  ;  and  this  reluctance  was  mani- 
fested so  strongly  in  later  times,  that  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  hbertmm  were  declared  digiUe.*  The 
casting  of  lots,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  \^  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  offered  a  dauj^hter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  condituins.  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  concluded,  the  pontifex  maximus  toolc 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
fonn,  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  from  Fabius  Pictor : 
Saccrootem.  Vkstai.km  Qvx  Sacra.  Faciat  Qmm. 
Iou>.  SiET.  Sacerootkm.  Vbbtalbm.  FAcanif.  Pito. 
Popei.o.  KoMANo.  QviamoH.  Utbi.  Qdjb.  Optima. 
Legs.  Fovit  Iti.  Te.  Amata.  Capio.,  where  the  title 
A.MA1A  s(  ems  simply  to  signify  "beloved  one,"  and 
not  to  n  l(  r,  as  (Jellius  supposes,  to  the  name  of  one 
of  the  original  vestals ;  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be 
firand  in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  Af- 
ter these  words  were  prennunred  she  was  led  away 
to  the  atrium  »)f  Vesta,  and  lived  tlienei  lbrward  with- 
in the  i^arred  precinct.'^,  under  ihc  special  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  pontifical  college.* 

The  period  of  service  lasted  finr  thirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  cn^ajjed  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  bein^  termed  </(aci- 
fula during  the  next  ten  in  performing  them  ;  du- 
ring the  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novi- 
ces and  so  long  as  she  was  thna  employed,  die 
was  hound  by  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.  But  after 
the  tune  speeified  was  completed,  she  might,  if  she 
Uiought  fit,  throw  off  the  emblems  of  her  office," 
unconsecrate  herself  (ezaiigtirare"),  retont  to  the 
world,  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  atate.** 
Few,  however,  avaih^  themselves  of  these  privi- 
leges ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might,  indeed,  have  been 
expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed) ;  hence 
aneh  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominona,  and  the 
priestesses,  for  the  most  part,  died  aa  they  had 
lived,  in  the  service  of  the  goddess." 

(Dionyt ,  ii,  87.  —  Fe»tu»,  a.  v.  S«x  VmI*.)  — S.  (PIul., 
Nam.,  1.  t.)— a  (bufnyi.,  ui.,  67.) —4.  (Vid.  M4mujrM  de 
I'Academie  Ues  Inscnpt  ,  turn.  iv.,p.  107. — Anibraa.,  Epist.,  v.,31. 

8}nniiiicti.,  &□(]  the  T<  n:ajki  uf  Li>>ariui.)— 3.  (Lit.,  i.,  3.  20. 
-  DiOoy«.^l.  cc.)— «.  (Geil..  1..  ia.)-7.  (GeU.,  1.  c.)-8.  (Dion 
CMi.|lv..n  — Suet.,  Octev.,Sl.}— «.  (Diony*..  u., ST.— Lit., 
/  M ;  viii.,  15.— Plin.,  Ep..  ir.,  11.— Saat.,  OeUv.,  SI.— 0«U.,  i.. 
It.)  -10.  (V»l.  M*«.,i.,  I,  «  7.)-n.  (Dionyi.,  L  c— Plot.,l.c- 
MiM^  .,  D«  Vit  Bert.,  2U.J-12.  (Dionjii.,  1.  c)— 13.  (G«U.,  vi.. 


l^ii.  1,1  1".,  I.  c/— Id.  |jacn»j 


The  senior  sistei  was  entitled  Ws'tliM  Jf«iM^ 
or  Virgo  Muxiin^  itpeaitwtvaa,'*  ij  u^^i(yiMO^)Md 
« «i  find  also  the  eqireaaiona  Ytatalmm  wu%Ut»m^ 
mam*  and  tres  maxttM  * 

Their  chief  office  was  to  wati  h  by  tiira.s,  iiigbt 
and  day,  the  evcrlastmg  fire  which  blazed  upon  tiM 
altar  of  Veata(Vneii(Btqo8  Ybstalbs  >k  vumm  cv 

TODIDKTO  lONEM  POCI  PCBLICI  SEHPITERNUM*),  itS  VX> 

tinction  being  considered  as  the  most  fearful  of  al 
prodigies,  and  emblematic  of  the  exlinetiun  ot  the 
State.*  If  such  misfortune  befell,  and  was  <:aii8ed 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  priestess  on  duty,  sfae 
was  stripped  and  scourged  by  the  pontifex  inaximiu, 
in  the  dark  and  with  a  screen  interpiis<  d,  and  he  re- 
kindled the  flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  ol 
wood  from  a  felix  arbor.*  Their  other  ordinary  do- 
ties  oonaialed  fai  presenting  oflbrings  to  the  goddess 
at  stated  times,  and  in  sprmkling  and  purifying  ths 
shrine  each  morning  witli  water,  which,  according 
to. the  institution  of  .\unia,  was  to  be  drawn  frotp 
tlie  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  was 
eonaideredlawflil  to  employ  any  water  fipom  a  r  ' 
spring  or  running  stream,  but  not  such  as  had 
ed  iliruugh  pipes.  When  used  for  sacrificial  purpo- 
ses it  was  mixed  with  munes,  that  is,  bait  which 
had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into  an 
earthen  jar.  and  baked  in  an  oven.'  They  asaisied, 
moreover,  at  all  great  public  holy  rites,  stich  as  the 
festivals  of  the  Bona  I>ea,'*and  the  consecration  ol 
temples they  were  invited  to  pneslly  banquets 
and  we  are  told  that  thej  were  present  at  the  C8i> 
emn  appeal  to  the  goda  made  by  Cicero  dminf  the 
conspiracy  of  Catdine.'*  They  also  fruarded  the  t^t. 
cred  relics  which  formed  the  /ataU  pif,'nus  iM^m 
the  pledge  granted  by  fate  for  the  permanency  si 
the  Roman  sway,  depoaited  in  the  inmoat  adytas 
ipenu*  Vett^*),  whieh  no  one  was  permitted  to  en* 
ter  save  the  virgins  and  the  chief  ()ontif«  \  \Mut 
this  object  was  no  one  knew  ;  some  supposed  that 
it  was  the  palladium ;  others,  the  Sarootluractan  godi 
carried  by  Dardanus  to  Troy,  and  tnuinarted&aa 
t  henoe  to  Italy  by  .Eneas ;  but  aO  agreed  m  hdieviag 
that  somethini,'  of  awful  sanctity  was  here  preaert* 
ed,  contained,  it  was  said,  in  a  small  earthen  jar 
closely  sealed,  while  another  exactly  aimilar  ■ 
form,  but  empty,  stood  by  ita  aide.** 

We  hare  seen  above  that  supreme  importance 
was  attaches!  to  the  purity  of  thr  vesial.s.  and  a 
terrible  puiusiunent  awaited  her  who  violated  the 
VOiW  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  uf  NoHia, 
she  waa  aiin|ri|y  to  be  atoned  to  death,'*  but  a  more 
cniel  toitnre  was  devised  by  Tarquinius  Priscua.'* 
and  inflicted  from  tliat  time  forward.  When  con- 
demned by  the  college  of  pontifices,  ahe  w  as  »trt{h 
ped  of  her  vitta  and  other  badgea  of  office,  was 
scourged,'*  was  attired  like  a  corpse^  placed  in  s 
close  litter,  and  borne  through  the  rorum.  attended 
by  her  wccpinj;  kindred,  with  all  the  cereIllOIlle^  in 
a  real  funeral,  to  a  rising  ground  called  tiio  i'amput 
SceUratu$f  joat  within  me  city  walls,  close  to  the 
(  olline  gate.  There  a  small  vault  underground  bad 
been  previously  prepared,  containing  a  couch,  a 
lamp,  and  a  table  w  ith  a  little  food.  The  p«'utif«i 
maximus,  having  liAcd  up  hia  hands  to  heaven  aa^ 

I.  (Grid,  Faat.,  iv.,  099.— Smu.  Jnl.,  89  ;  Doait^ai^OwS. 
Inacr.,  n.  S233,  &c.)— 3.  (Dion  C«m.,  Iit.,  M.)— S.  (K.  hxt 
•i.)  —  i.  (T«cit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  33.)  —5 .  (Serr.  ad  Vhf ^  B*^-  »»•« 
m.)— «.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  8,  13.— Lir.,  xxviii.,  II.— VaJ.  Mat. 
I.,  1,  ♦    —  SenpT.,  l)e  Pror.,  5.) — 7.  (Dioii^tb.,  ii..  87.  —  Ij*- 
Mvi.,  1.)  — 8.  (Uiiiiiv?.,  I»lut.,  VkI.  Mu.,  II.  cc.  — F««o»,  t  » 
tvnii.)  —  9.  (Ovid,  ioMX.,  Ml.,  11.  —  Prcw-rt.,  n.,  4,  15.  — r«t, 
.Nuiii..  13.— Fe&;  ,  1.  V.  Mune*.)  —  10.  (Uioo  Cau.. 
—  U.  iT«cit.,  Hi«l.,  It.,  M.)  —  12.  (Macrob..  S«u,  II.,  tf.  —  I»M« 
Com.,  xlvii.,  10.)— 13.  (Dmo  Cub.,  xnTii.,  35.)— 14.  (Vi^  ftm 
tui,*.v.>— 13.  (Di<mx|^i.,8e  J  ii.,M.— Pliiu,  Cmdi1I..S0.— Lit. 
.'xTi.,37.— UMMriO.,  WMrt>i,a.  OvM,  Fast.,  vi.,  3«).— Lmi^ 
u..  W4.)— 10.  (MnaaMbS.  Oomp..  p.  H8.  or  p.  tM.  ad.  Bik' 
kw.)  — 17.  CDiaqfi^  UI,  W.— g— mm,  vii.,  B.)  -  (F 
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Mlered  a  secret  ptaver,  opened  the  litter,  led  forth 
the  culprit,  and  plMmff  Mr  M  the  aCepa  of  the  laiU 
der  which  fare  aeoeaa  to  the  iiibteiTOieu  oeU,  de- 
livered her  orer  to  the  coamMm  executiooer  and  his 

aMistants,  who  conducted  her  duu  n,  drew  up  the 
ladder,  and  ha%'ing  filled  the  pit  with  e.irth  untd  tho 
surface  was  level  with  tin-  burrnunding  ground,  lefl 
her  to  perish,  depriTed  ol  all  the  tribatee  of  respect 
•Moally  paid  to  the  apiritt  of  the  deputed.  InoTe- 
ry  case  tlie  paramour  was  puUioly  SOOUIfBd  to 
death  tn  the  Fonun.' 

But  if  the  labours  of  the  vestals  wltc  unrcmit- 
liag,  and  the  riiks  of  the  order  rigidly  and  pitilessly 
eimrDed,  oo  the  honours  they  enjoyed  were  such  as 
in  a  i,'r<  at  measure  to  roTii|)r[isatc  fur  thnr  priva- 
tions l  imy  were  iiiaiiilaiaLiJ  at  itie  public  cost, 
and  froM  sums  of  money  and  laud  bequeathed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  corporatioa.*  From  the  mo- 
ment of  thejreoMeention,  thej  became,  as  it  were, 
the  property  of  the  goddess  alone,  and  were  com- 
plett-iy  relea»ed  from  all  parental  sway  without  go- 
ing through  the  form  u( emancipatia  or  suffering  any 
ai;n/ij  diminuiio  *  They  had  a  right  to  make  a  wUi, 
find  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  without 
taking  an  oath,*  distinctimia  firat  conceded  by  a  ilo- 
ratian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tarratia  or  Fitlhtia, 
and  afterward  communicated  to  all  *  From  the 
tune  of  the  trmmviri,  each  was  preceded  by  a  lictor 
witeo  ahe  went  abroad  ;*  consuls  and  prtetors  made 
way  for  them»  and  lowered  their  fiwces even  the 
tiihnnes  <^the  plebe  respected  then-  holy  eharaeter.* 
and  if  any  one  passed  under  their  litter,  he  was  put 
to  death.'  Augustus  granted  to  them  all  the  ri^ihtb 
of  matrons  who  had  home  three  children,"  and  as- 
signed them  a  oonspicootts  phice  in  the  theatre,''  a 
privilege  whieh  thej  had  enjoyed  before  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows.'*  Great  weight  was  attached 
to  their  intercession  on  behalf  of  those  in  danger 
and  difficulty,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  exam- 
ale  in  the  entreaties  which  they  addressed  to  Hai- 
to  on  behalf  of  JuihiB  CBsar;**  and  if  they  ehaooed 
to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  wa-s  led  to  punislunent, 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  his  release,  provided 
It  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  was  accident- 
al. Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperors,  were  com- 
mitted  to  their  cliarge,**  for  when  in  such  keeping 
they  were  considered  inviolable  and  in  like  man- 
ner, very  solemn  treaties,  such  as  that  of  the  trium- 
virs with  Se.Miis  I'ompeios,  were  placed  m  their 
hands.'*  'I'hat  they  might  be  honoured  in  deatli  aa 
in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  withia  the  pomce- 
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They  were  attired  in  a  stola,  over  whioh  waa  an 

upper  veslinciit  made  of  linen;"  and  lu  iulilition  to 
the  infula  and  while  woollen  vttta,  they  wore,  when 
aaciificing,  a  peculiar  headdress  called  tyJUmUm, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  white  doth  bordered  with 

furple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  seonred  by  a  clasp  " 
n  dres-s  and  general  deportment  they  were  required 
to  observe  the  utmost  simplicity  and  decorum,  any 

1.  (Plat.,  Nom.,  10.— Fib.  Mti.,  18.— Quest.  Raa.,taai.  Wi., 

LiT.,  IT.,  44  :  ♦111  ,  15;  nil.,  57.  —  I'lm.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11.  —  Saet., 
DiMB.,  8.—  iJiuii  l  ui  ,  Uvti.,  3,  Uivii.,  16,  and  (r%f.  tci.,  xcii. 
— F««tu»,  1.  1.  I'tiiiiruin  <t  Sfi  lc  !atu»  Camj'Un.)— 2.  (Surt.,  (V- 
Ut.,31;  'rib.,T6 -t-.v:!  1- Ij.  ,. 'j:).  • -1  t.cK  ».  i  -3.  lOi.l  ,i,ll.) 
—4.  (Id  I.,  li  J— 6.  ilil.,  I-.  13  — Ciiiiun,  1.,  Cuuii>ari-  i'iiii., 

H.  K;  a'xxiv.,  ll.)-«  lDiuaC«M..zlvii., !».)— 7.  (Saifr..  C<>n.. 
*i„  &  —  CumiMra  Fiat.,  Tib.  Gncc,  — 8.  (Orot.,  4. — 
SMt„  Tibw, Cwsfsw  Gio.,  tnCml,  M —  VaL  Max.,  t  ,  4 . 
« t.h-9-  (Flat.,  Vwm^  1^)— !«.  (Dm  Ow.,  M..  10.  —  Phu., 

I.  c.)— II.  (Surt.,  ()«*T.,  44.— Ttril.,  Ann.,  10.)— H.  M-'ic, 
Pro  Mnrvn.,  lA  )  --I3.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  1. — Compare  Cc,  I'ra  Font., 
17.— Suit.,  ViieU.,  10  — Dioo  Cbjb.,  Ut.,  1H.— Tucit  .  Ami.,  iii., 
N;  Ti.  —  U  .  liiit..iii.,SI.)—  14.  (Suel  ,  Jul  ,  »3  ,  OcIst., 
101.— Tutu.,  Ann.,  i.,  &.)—  15.  (Hlut..  Aston.,  5«  )  -  Ifl.  (Ap- 
piEn,  B.  C  ,  ».,  73.  —  Dion  Cm*.,  iItiii.,  >7  mkI  46  —  lU>iii|«ie 
fWiii.,  H.)— 17.  (S«nr.«a  Viri.,iEa.,«j.,)W6.)-J8.  (V»J.M*i., 
t,  I, «  T.-Dioajr*.,  h , «a.-l1ai.,  BpL,  iv.,  ll.)»Ja.  (VMw,  •. 
•  SuCb'lJuai.) 
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fanc.lul  ornaments  in  the  one  or  levit>  in  the  oih<« 
being  alwMSMipnfaidwith  dis^t  and  suspicion.- 
We  inler  mm  a  pasaage  in  Flmy*  that  their  hah 
was  cot  off.  prubahly  at  the  period  of  their  conse- 
cration ;  whether  this  was  repeated  from  lime  to 
time  docs  not  appear,  but  they  are  never  rcuresent- 
ed  with  flowing  locks.  The  hrst  of  the  following 
cuts,  copied  from  a  gem,*  ropreseota  the  vaatal 
Tuocia,  who,  when  wraigfully  acenied,  appealed  to 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  honour,  and  badpeHVOf 
given  to  her  to  carry  a  sieve  lull  of  water  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  temple.*  The  form  of  the  upj>er  gar- 
ment ia  here  well  seen,  llie  second  is  from  a  d^ 
narioB  of  the  geaa  (%idia,  representing  u  pon  the  re- 
verse a  female  priestess  with  a  simpuvium  in  her 
hand,  and  bearing  the  lej^end  V'E.STALIS  ;  on  the 
obverse  is  a  head  of  1-lora,  with  the  words  C. 
CLODIVS  C.  F.  Two  vestals  betonging  to  this 
gensweraoelehrBtedinthe  Rooan  AnnaiB.*  (Kid. 
TiivHTCVs,  p.  MI7.)  The  coin  seems  to  havK 


been  atnick  to  commemorate  the  splendour  of  tiic 
Floralia  aa  exhibited  during  the  (amous  oMlileship 
of  C.  Clodhis  Poleher,  B.C.  M.* 


(Linsuia,  KmIs  «I  Vestaltlms  SuHlagma^  and 
Noehuii  **  On  the  worship  of  Vesta.  Ac.,  Classieal 

.loumal,  ToL  »r.,  123,  vol.  xvi.,  321,"  have  collects 
cd  most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject— G6ttlin|{, 
GtMchichlf  tier  Kom.  Staattrrr/.,  p  189  ) 

VEiiTriiaLliM.  (  Fid.  HoosB,  Romak,  p.  61b : 
Janoa,  p.  537.) 

VE.STICEPS.   {Vid.  Imposbs,  p.  8tl.) 

VETEK.VNUS.    (Vid.  Tito  ) 

VEXILL.\'RII.    (VuL  Armv,  Roman,  p.  103  ; 

VEXILLUM.   (Fid.  SmmaMiutaru,  p.  897.) 

Vl/E.  ThiMVovdsaveemployed  by  the  Roam 
jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road,  iur,  ««■ 
tut,  via.  Strictly  speaking,  ittr  was  applicable  to  a 
f»K)tpath  only,  actui  to  a  bridle- way,  ria  to  a  oai- 
riage-road,'    (Compare  Sckvitutks,  p.  879.) 

We  next  find  via  divided  into  friMta  or  agiaui 
and  jnMua,  the  former  beiaf  thoae  the  use  of  wbrb 
was  ftee  while  the  soil  itself  lemaiaed  private  prop 


1.  (Lit.,  44;  Tin  ,  15.— Plin.,  Ep.,  it  .  Il.-Orn],  Km  ,,f., 
S85.)— S.  ill.  N.,  XVI.,  B5.)— S.  (^onlfnuo  n.  Ant  Eip  .  i..|4. 
UTiii.— .Supplrm.,  t.  1..  pi.  ixii:  >— 4.  (Val.  .Max.,  »m,,  1,  ♦  5  — 
Plin.,  H.  N..  xiviu.  J.)-5.  (VwJ.  0%i.l,  F»»t.,  it..  97V.— Sair*.^ 
Tib.,  3  — Au((u>tin.  D«  Cit.  Dci,  i~  10.— llemUaa,  i.,  II.J  — S 
iCie..  Dc  Oir.,  li.,  M:  0.  Vcir.*  iv.,S>>PliB., H, M.,issT,t4.w 
7.  (Dif.8,iit.l,fc  lt;ta.a,Ski:s,7.l»ia.)  #  • 
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•itj.  the  Litter  those  o/whicli  the  use,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  moU  were  alike  vested  in  the  state. 
Vta  VicmaUt  {qua  in  viciM  tunl  vcl  qua  in  vicot  du- 
cunt),  being  country  cross-roads  merging  in  the 
great  lines,  or,  at  all  events,  not  leading  to  any  im« 
portant  terminus,  might  be  e\\.\\eT  publicizoT  pnrnua, 
according  as  they  were  formed  and  maintamed  at 
the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the  contributions  of  pri- 
vate individuals.^  The  vi«t  publica  of  the  highest 
class  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets  miluaret, 
contulara,  pralorta,  answering  to  the  terms  6i5oi 
^aO-mai  among  the  Greeks,  and  king'*  htghvcay  \ 
among  ourselves. 

'i'liat  public  roads  of  some  kind  must  have  exist- 
ed from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city  is  manifest, 
but  aa  very  little  friendly  intercourse  existed  with 
the  ncighlK)uring  states  lor  any  length  of  time  with- 
out interruption,  they  would,  m  all  probability,  not 
extend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman  ter- 
f itory,  and  would  be  mere  muddy  tracks  used  by  I 
the  peasants  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  market. 
It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  long- protracted 
Samnite  wars  that  the  necessity  was  strongly  felt ; 
of  securing  an  easy,  regular,  and  safe  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  legions,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  hear  of  those  famous  paved  roads, 
which  in  after  ages,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms,  connected  Rome  with  her  most 
distant  provinces,  constituting  not  only  the  most 
useful,  bill  the  most  lasting  of  all  her  works  *  The 
excellence  »  f  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  extra- 
ordinary dur^ibility,  many  specimens  being  found  in 
the  country  K.ound  Rome,  which  have  been  used 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thousand 
Tears,  and  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  their  first 
ideas  upon  this  subject  from  the  Carthaginians,* 
and  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  people 
may,  from  their  commercial  activity,  and  the  sandy 
nature  of  their  soil,  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
tbei>  attention  to  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the 
conrcyance  of  merchandise  to  different  parts  of 
their  territory.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  Romans  employed  from  the  first  the  elabo- 
rate process  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The 
first  sli!p  would  be  from  the  Via  Terrena,*  the  mere 
track  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts  and  the 
wheels  of  wagons  across  the  fields,  to  the  Vm 
GlarealiL,  where  the  surface  was  hardened  by  gravel ; 
and  even  after  pavement  was  introduced,  the  blocks 
seem  originally  to  have  rested  merely  on  a  bed  of 
«maU  stones.* 

Livy  has  recorded*  that  the  censorship  of  Appius 
Cecus  (B.C.  312)  was  rendered  celebrated  in  sifler 
ages  from  his  having  brought  water  into  the  city 
and  paved  a  road  {quod  nam  munivtt  el  aquam  in 
urb<m  perdune),  the  renowned  Via  Appia,  which  ex- 
tended, in  the  first  instance,  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
although  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  car- 
ried oo  great  a  distance  in  a  smgle  lustrum  '  We 
undoubtedly  hear,  long  before  this  period,  of  the  Via 
Latino,*  the  Vm  Uainna,*  and  the  Via  Solaria,'^*  ftc.  \ 
but  even  if  we  allow  that  Livy  does  not  employ 
these  names  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate conveniently  a  particular  direction  (and  that 
be  does  speak  by  anticipation  when  he  refers  to 
milestones  in  some  of  the  above  passages  ia  cer- 
tain), yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were 
laid  down  according  to  the  method  aHerward  adopt- 
ed with  so  much  success." 

1.  (Dig.  43.  i.t.  b.  ».  2,  ♦  ai,  23  ;  tit.  7,  ».  Sr-SK:ul.  Fl»cc.,  1> 
Ccnd.  Agt.,  p  I,  e.l.  Com.)— 3.  (Slrab.,  t..  p.  835.)  — S.  (l»i(J., 
IT  ,  16,  ^6.)  '4.  (big.  43,  lit.  11,  •.  a.)— 5.  (Lit.,  iIi.,  37.-Coni- 
pue  Liv..  IT  ,  53,  47.)— «.  (ii..  89.)- 7.  (Niebuhr,  Ram.  U««cb., 
•••  CT,  p  35«.)— «.  (Lit  ,  n.,  3».)— 9.  (Id.,  ii.,  11  ;  iii.,  6  ;  t.,  i».)— 
p   »I<1    rii.,  9.)  — 11    (<".«>I0|»     I.iv.,  39.) 


Vitruvius  enters  into  no  details  with  reirard  to 
road-making,  but  he  gives  most  minute  dircrtmM 
for  pavements ;  and  the  fragments  of  ancient  pa**- 
ments  still  existing,  and  answering  to  hm  desrnfK 
tion,  correspond  so  exactly  with  the  remains  of  the 
military  roads,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  ths  pro- 
cesses followed  in  each  caae  were  identical,  ai 
thus  Vitruvius,'  combined  with  the  poem  of  S'^tt;** 
on  the  Km  Domitiana,  will  supply  all  the  technka, 
terms. 

In  the  first  place,  two  shallow  trenches  {mui" 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadU 
of  the  proposed  road  ;  this,  in  the  great  iine«.  sock 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Via  Valeria, 
&c.,  is  found  to  have  been  from  13  to  15  fert ;  the 
Via  Tusculana  is  1 1,  while  those  of  less  importaDce, 
from  not  being  great  thoroughfares,  such  as  the  t» 
which  leads  up  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis.  oa 
the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  is  to 
this  day  singularly  perfect,  seem  to  have  bee«  ex- 
actly 8  feet  wide.  The  loose  earth  between  the 
*uUi  was  then  removed,  and  the  excavation  coo- 
tinued  until  a  solid  foundation  {gremtum)  was  reach- 
ed, upon  which  the  materials  of  the  road  mifhi 
firmly  rest ;  if  this  could  not  be  attained,  in  coase- 
quence  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  or  trom 
any  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  a  basis  was  forroe<J  arti- 
ficially by  driving  piles  (fittucattoniimt).  Above  tha 
gremium  were  four  distinct  strata.  Tlie  lowest 
course  was  the  tlatunun,  consisting  of  stooes  wM 
smaller  than  the  hand  could  just  grasp ;  above  the 
statumen  was  the  ruduM.  a  mass  of  broken  st4:<iM4 
ceme:.:ed  with  lime  (what  masons  call  miW^-uwri), 
rammed  down  hard,  and  nine  inches  thick  ;  aboi« 
the  rudus  came  the  nucleus,  composed  of  fragmeots 
of  bricks  and  pottery,  the  pieces  being  smaller  thai 
in  the  rudus,  cemented  with  lime,  and  six  inchM 
thick.  Uppermost  was  the  pammentum,  large  poivf' 
onal  blocks  of  the  hardest  stone  {stUi),  usoally. « 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  basaltic  lava,  irrrfit- 
lar  in  form,  but  fitted  and  jointed  with  the  greaie* 
nicety  {apta  jungitur  arte  »iUi*y,  so  as  to  present  • 
perfectly  even  surface,  as  free  from  gap*  or  trregs- 
larities  as  if  the  whole  had  been  one  solid  mam. 
and  presenting  much  the  same  extenial  appearaaes 
as  the  most  carefully  built  polygonal  walla  of  Um 
old  Pelasgian  towns.  The  general  aspect  will  ht 
understood  from  the  cut  given  below  of  a  yattm 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  PooipeiL* 


The  centre  of  the  way  was  a  little  elevated.  5 J 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  easily,  and  heoct 

1.  (Til.,  l.>-a.  (8ylT.,  i».,a.>-3.  (TiloU.,u,7,<10,>-4.  (M* 
» ••,  Lm  Roioei      Poaip*i.  »<iJ  i.  pi  xMrvt  i 
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tae  terms  agger       and  tummum  dorsum,'  alibougb 

Aolh  may  6e  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
paviinentuiT).  Occasionally,  at  least  in  cities,  rec- 
tangular slabs  of  softer  stone  were  employed  mstead 
of  tEe  irregular  polysona  of  ailex,  as  we  (jerceive  to 
LftTd  been  the  ease Iii the TmvaaviTnjtn,  whidi 
w  as  paved  with  travertino,  and  in  part  dCthe  great 
furuiii  uiitler  the  coluiiui  ol  Phocas,  and  liLiicu  the 
tfiatinction  between  the  phrases  siUce-  stcmcrc  and 
Hfa  quminio  ttm  nerc*  It  muat  be  observed,  that 
irhile,  on  the  one  hand,  teeoune  was  had  to  piling 
irhcn  a  solid  foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
(ained,  so,  on  the  other  band,  when  the  ruad  was 
earned  over  rock,  the  staturaen  and  Uie  rudus  were 
dispensed  with  altogether^  and  the  nucleus  was 
ainnead  imaiediately  on  the  stony  suiftoe  pierioosly 
sninutheil  to  receive  it.  This  is  seen  to  have  been 
the  c<u>e,  we  are  informed  by  local  antiquaries,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  below  Albano,  where  it  waa  cat 
through  a  asaaa  of  volcanic  peperino. 

Nor  was  tbb  aB.  Regular  footpaths  {margintt,* 
crrpultnes*  umboues*)  were  raised  upon  each  side 
and  strewed  with  gravel,  the  diiferent  parts  were 
atrangthened  and  bound  together  with  gompki  or 
atone  wedges,*  and  stone  blocks  were  set  up  at 
moderate  inlerrala  on  the  aide  of  the  footpaths,  in 
order  that  travellers  on  horseback  might  he  able  to 
mount  without  the  aid  o(  an  uva6o>.cv{  to  hoist  them 
up.*   ( va.  Stsatos  K  s . ) 

Fuudlfi  Gaius  Gracchus*  erected  milestones  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  great  highways,  marking 
the  distances  from  llome,  which  appear  to  have 
been  counted  from  the  gate  at  which  each  road 
iaMMd  forth ;  and  Augustus,  when  appointed  in> 
opector  of  the  viai  aronwi  the  city,  eraeted  in  the  Fo- 
rum  a  gilded  cohimn  ^(pvooOv  ftiXtonh—xpvaoCf  kiuv, 
wuUtanum  aureum}'),  on  wlueti  were  inscribed  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the  vi» 
conducted.  Some  have  imsginad,  ftont  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,"  that  the  distances  were  calculated 
from  the  milliarium  aureum,  but  this  seems  to  be 
disproved  botli  l)y  ihc  lact  that  the  roads  were  all 
divided  into  miles  by  C.  (Jracchus  nearly  two  cen- 
tagriaa  before,  and  also  by  the  position  of  various 
ancient  milestones  discovered  m  modern  times.*' 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Uepublie,  thu  construction  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  tlte  roads  without,  and  the  streets  within 
the  city,  were  coamdtted,  like  all  other  important 
works,  to  tlie  censors.  This  is  proved  by  the  law 
4|noled  in  Cicero,''  and  by  various  passages,  in  which 
these  magiiitrates  arc  represented  as  having  tirst 
formed  and  given  their  names  to  great  Unes,  such 
aa  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Flaninia,  or  aa  having 
executed  important  improvements  and  repairs.'* 
These  duties,  when  no  eeusurs  were  in  otfice,  de- 
volved upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on 
the  prKtor  urbanus,  the  aediles,  or  such  persona  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint.**  Bnt  daring  the 
last  rentury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  administra- 
liou  oi  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  every  other  depart- 
>aeut  of  public  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
ivetext  for  popular  agitation.  Caius  Graochua,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  ia  aaid  to  have  exerted 
buii^ielt  in  making  great  improvements,  both  from  a 
vmviulMiu  of  their  utility,  and  with  a  view  to  the 


(biiL,  IV.,  Id,  4  7-  —  Anun.  Marc«U.,  xix.,  10.  —  Compftra 
fill.,  jEb.,  ».,873  )— i.  (Sui..  1.  c.)— 3.  (I.i¥.,x.,J3  i  xli.,  27.) 
—4.  (Liv.,  xh.,  87.)— 5  (Pelron  ,  St.  —  Oielh,  lu»cr.,  n.  3U44.)— 
iiCaU«.,8jrlT.,iv.,3,47,)— 7  iStut  ,l.c.J— S.  (Plut.,C.Gracch., 
7.)— ».  (1J-,  I.e.)— 10.  (Ui.  i.  ra«  ,  hv  ,  ti.— PiiB.,  H.  N..  in..  5. 
— Su«t.,  Oth.,  0.  — Tacit.,  IliM.,  ,  ,  JT.J  —  II.  (G*lli.,  24.)—  V2. 
{Vtd.  ll»l*tt-n.,  Uu  MiUiorKi  Aurt-o  m  Grx'V.,  The«.  Antwi.  Hum., 
ton.  IV. ;  and  Fubrctd,  L)c  A({.  ft  Aijuziliict.,  Dis*.  ill.,  n.  U.) — 13. 
(I>«  Le(.,  III..  3.)  — U.  (Liv.,  tx.,  2V,  43.  —  Epit.,  90 ;  uii.,  II ; 
sli.,  AureL  Vict.,  !)•  Vtf.  liiiut ,  c.  72.—  Lip*.,  Kscan.  au 
wL.  Ass.,  iiu  11.)— M  (Ut.,  iiiii.,  t.—  Cic,  c  Vanr.,  IL,  i., 


acqulreaieat  of  popularity and  Cirio,  when  tm 

unc,  introduced  a  Ux  Viaria  for  the  constnictioi. 
and  restoration  of  many  roads,  and  the  {ippointineni 
of  himself  to  the  oflioe  of  inspector  {icaTuTJn)  fat 
five  years.*  We  learn  from  Cicero*  that  Tbe^ 
mufl.  in  the  year  B.C.  66,  was  euraior  ct  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way,  and  from  Plutarch,*  that  Julius  Ca-sai 
held  tlie  same  office  {brifieXiiT^i)  with  regard  tti  the 
Afiftuk  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  owa 
nKHNy  upon  it,  but  by  whmn  these  appointments 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell.  During  the  first 
years  of  Augustu.s.  Ai,'ri}»p.i,  being  aedile,  ie{iaired 
iUl  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense ;  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  through  neglect,  took  upon  himself  the 
restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  aa  far  as  Ariminum, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  niotit  distinguish- 
ed men  in  the  state  {Iriumokaiilfus  vim),  to  be  paved 
out  otlbn  money  obtamea  firom  spoils  [ex  mamMiUt 
peeunia  slemendat*).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  fallen  upon  the  quiestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  diflereot  interpretation  to  the  words.* 
Generally  speaking,  however,  nndar  the  Empire, 
the  post  of  inHpector-in-chief  {curalor) — and  each 
great  line  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  oiheer 
with  this  appellation — was  considered  a  high  dig- 
nity,' insomuch  that  the  title  was  Irequently  as- 
sumed by  the  emperors  themadves,  and  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions  are  extant,  braring  the  names 
ul  upward  of  twenty  prince.s  Iroiu  Augustus  toUou- 
stantinf,  rommi'murutmg  their  exartkina  in IliaUnf 
aud  maintaining  public  w^s.* 

Thaae  ennalsre*  were  at  fint,  it  wonid  appear,  a|h 
pointed  upon  special  oce.isions,  and  at  all  times 
must  have  been  regarded  as  lionor.iry  lunctionaries 
rather  than  practical  men  ot  liusiness.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  there 
existed  regnlar  eommiaaionera,  wlHise  eole  duty  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  care  of  the  way?,  foiir  (?u«k- 
tuorvtri  vturuin)  superintending  the  streets  within 
the  walls,  and  two  the  roads  withviuL*  When 
Augustua  remodelled  the  inferior  magistracies,  he 
tnobdei!  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate,  and  sbotisli* 
ed  the  latter;  but  when  he  undertook  the  caie  cf 
the  vise  around  the  city,  he  appointed  under  himself 
two  road-makers  {6d<nrtMi6(^*],  persons  of  praitorian 
rank,  to  whom  he  aaaigned  two  lictora.  These 
were  probably  indoded  in  the  number  of  the  new 
sup)erintendent8  of  public  work.s  instituted  by  him," 
and  would  continue  from  that  tune  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  sobjaettothe  supervision  and 
oontiol  of  the  camferet  or  inspectors-general. 

Even  the  eontraetora  employed  {mandpes^*)  wera 
proud  to  assot^iate  their  names  with  these  vast  un- 
dertakings, and  an  inscription  has  been  preserved^' 
in  which  a  wife,  in  poying  the  last  tribole  to  her 
husband,  inseribea  npon  hii  tomb  Mainnn  Yim  At- 
piJB.  The  funds  reqnirad  warn  of  oouree  derived, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treas- 
ury,'* but  individuals  also  were  not  unlrequcnilj 
found  %rining  to  devote  their  own  private  means  tc 
these  great  national  enterprises.  This,  aawe  have 
already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and  Agrip- 
pa,  and  w  v  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  example 
was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note.' '  The  Kui 
Vieinak*  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  anthoritiea 
{magistri  pagorumX  sod  seem  to  have  been  main* 
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Mined  by  voluntary  contribution  or  assessment, 
like  our  parish  roads,'  while  the  ttieeis  within  the 
city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  iahabitaoiii  each 

person  being  answenble  for  the  poctkm  o^pooite  to 

his  own  house  * 

Our  limits  preclude  as  firom  entering  npon  so 
lai^  a  subject  as  the  biMonr  of  the  BunMHmia  mili* 
lary  roads  which  intersected  the  Reman  dominions. 

Wc  shall  content  ourselves  wiih  simply  mentioning 
Uiooe  which  issued  lYuai  Home,  togcltier  wiih  their 
Boal  important  branebea  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
naming,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  towns  throogli 
u'liicti  liiey  passed,  so  as  to  convey  a  general  idea 
ot  Uieir  course.  For  all  the  details  and  controver- 
sies connected  with  their  origin,  gradual  extension, 
and  ehanfes,  the  various  statiom  upon  each,  the 
distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  must  refer  to  the 
treatises  enumerated  at  tlic  close  of  this  article, 
and  to  the  researches  of  the  local  antiquaries,  the 
moat  important  of  whom,  in  so  far  aa  the  southern 
diatricts  are  ooiioenied«  ia  RomaneBi. 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  hrst  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

1.  The  Vu  Appu,  the  Great  South  Road.  It  was 
commenced,  aa  we  have  already  stated,  by  Appius 
dandina  CKeoa,  when  censor,  and  baa  alwaya  been 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  Ways.  It  was 
the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a  grand  scale  and 
open  aeieotillc  prinetplea;  the  natural  obstacles 
which  it  was  neoeaaary  to  overcome  were  of  the 
most  formidable  nature,  and,  when  completed,  it 
well  deserved  the  title  of  Qiue.n  of  Roads  (regina  ri- 
arum*).  We  know  that  it  was  in  perfect  repair 
when  Procopius  wrote,*  long  after  the  devaatating 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians;  and  even  to 
this  day  the  cuttings  through  hills  and  masses  of 
solid  rock,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of 
ravines,  the  substructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  deaoente,  and  the  embankmenta  over  swamps, 
demonstrate  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la- 
bour that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  construc- 
tion. It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and,  passing 
through  Arieim,  Tn»  Tmbartutt  And  Fortmt  Tarror 
etiM,  rWndK,  Amiui,  Ifmlttnue,  AmMsse,  and  Can* 
linum,  terminated  at  CapUA,  but  was  eventually 
extended  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Bcnnen- 
tem,  and  finally  from  thence  throogh  FsMWie,  3V 
mUiNn,  and  C^rio,  to  Bnudmum. 

The  ramlfieationa  of  the  Via  Appia  moat  worthy 
of  notice  are, 

(1.)  The  Vu  Sktina,  which  connected  it  with 
SetiA.  Originally,  it  would  appear  that  the  Via  Ap- 
pia passed  through  Vditim  and  &lta,  avoiding  the 
marshes  altogether,  and  travellers,  to  escape  this 
circuit,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Horace,  traversed  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

(2.)  The  Vu  DoHiTuiTA  struck  off  al  Smucssa, 
and,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  passed  through  Li- 
temum,  Cuma,  Puteoli,  Neapolts,  Herculanatm,  Op- 
lonti,  Pompeii,  and  Staf  ia  to  ..S«rrrn/ufn,  making  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

(S.)  The  Vu  Cahpana  or  CoRsoi.AaiB,  fion  Cs* 
pua  to  Cumtr.  sending  <iff  a  branch  to  PMlfsB,  Ud 
anollicr  thnuigh  Aiclla  to  Neapolts. 

(4.)  The  Vu  Aql'ii-lia  began  al  Capua,  and  ran 
south  through  HoU  and  Xfueeria  to  SalemHmt  from 
Ihenoe,  after  aendhig  off  a  branch  to  Pmthtm^  it 
took  a  wide  sweep  udand  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  aMokm  AUumut  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tanager  ;  it  then  strock  south  through  the  very 
heart  of  Ltuania  and  Bruttiumt  and,  paaaing  Ifertt- 
lum,  Ikleramnia,  and  ConMentia,  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Viho,  and  thence  through  Mcdma  Jo  Rhrpmm. 
This  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  sources  of  the 

1.  (Sicul.  FUcc,  p.  ».)— t.  (Dif .  i3.  ut.  10,  •.  <StM.. 
•al*  it.,  9,  IS.)-4.  (BtXL  Qotb.,  i.,  14.) 
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Tanager,  which  ran  d  wn  to  the  sea  at  BUntU  us 
the  LoiM  iSifiiw,  and  then  conlinued  along  the  wbols 
line  of  the  Bmttian  oooat  thtongh  lev*  and  Tmm 

to  Vilip,  where  it  joined  the  man  striv 

(5.)  The  Vu  LoNATU  began  iit  litutrttt'tm, 
struck  north  through  the  country  of  the  Hirfrfni  W 
Eqmotutkwmt  entered  AptUia  at  JEem^  and.  paaaiai 
through  J7eril0tit«,  Ciantmm,  and  Ruhi,  mcfaed  Iw 
.Adriatic  at  Barium,  and  followed  the  coa^t  ihrocfh 
Egnatta  to  Bnaidtnum.  This  was  the  route  ial 
lowed  by  Horaoe.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  bore  M 
name  given  above  in  the  early  part  of  its  ccirst- 

(6.)  The  Vu  Trajana  began  at  Venusia  noc  nm 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  across  Lucania  to  Hermeim 
on  the  Stmu  TarentiKii* ;  thence  following,  sooth 
ward,  the  line  of  the  east  coast,  it  pasaed  throo^ 
Tkurii,  Crofp,  and  Sryllacium,  and  complete^!  ihf 
circuit  of  Bruiitum  by  meeting  the  Via  .4yuiWia  af 
Rhegrum. 

(7.)  A  Via  Mimvcu  ia  mentioned  by  Cioero,*.aBd 
a  VtA  NomeiA  by  Horaee,*  both  of  whieh  aeoa 

to  have  passed  through  Samnium  '"•■nm  nerth  lo 
south,  connecting  the  Valerian  and  AquiUian,  aod 
cutting  the  Appian  and  Latin  Ways.  Their  course 
is  unknown.  Some  bdieve  them  to  he  one  and  the 
same. 

Returning  to  Rome,  we  find  issuing  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  id  its  immediate  vicioity, 

II.  The  Via  Latina,  another  great  Udc  leading  to 
Beneventom.  hut  keeping  a  course  farther  inlaixf 
than  the  Via  .\ppia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city,  it 
.sent  of!"  a  short  hrancli  (Vu  TcscuLiSA)  to  Tiunt- 
/lUR,  and,  passing  through  Compttum  AnagntnuriL 
Ferenft'em,  Fruaino,  FregdUe^  FtArmifiia,  Aqvinmm. 
Carinum,  Venafrum,  Teanum,  AUt/et,  aod  TtUma» 
joined  the  Via  Appta  at  Benerentum. 

A  cross-road,  called  the  Via  Hadruna,  run&iof 
from  MvUwma  throogh  SuesM  Atunancm  to  Tcaaah 
conneeted  the  Vte  Ajfim  with  the  Fte  L^timm. 

III.  From  the  Porta  Esqviltna  issued  the  \  i» 
Labicaka,  which,  passing  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Vit 
Latina  at  the  station  ad  Bttium,  30  miles  from  Rinte. 

IV.  The  Via  PajaiiBSTiHA,  originally  the  Vu  G*> 
BiiTA,  iasoed  from  the  same  gate  with  the  iww. 
Passing  through  Gabii  and  Prenutlt^  iit  joiaeA  ths 
Via  iMtina  just  below  Anagnta. 

V.  Pasafaig  over  the  Vu  Collaiuia  of  bttte 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  TisosniiA,  which  iB> 
sued  from  the  Porta  7\tertnM,  and,  proceeding  N.E. 
to  Tibur,  a  distanco  of  about  20  mUes,  was  conlm- 
ued  from  thence,  in  the  same  direction,  under  the 
name  of  the  Vik  Vauhua,  and.  traversing  the  coon^ 
try  of  the  Sabines,  passed  through  Cirseolt  and 
Corftnium  to  Atermtm  on  the  Adriatic,  thenoe  ts 
Adria,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Castrmm  3VMBtt> 
num,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Solaria. 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Vahna  led  to  SmUsfMtmm, 
and  was  called  Via  Sublacknsis.  Another  branch 
extended  from  Adna  along  the  coast  southward 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Larinum,  being 
called,  as  some  suppose.  Via  FaBMTAMA  ArroLA. 

VI.  The  Via  NoHnrrAitA,  anciently  FicouraMik 
ran  from  the  Porta  Cdlina,  cnissetl  the  Artio  ts 
Nomentum,  and,  a  little  beyond,  IcU  into  the  Vta 
Salaria  at  Eretum. 

VII.  The  Via  Salabu,  also  from  the  Poi'*  Cat- 
Una  (passing  FUaut  and  Onsfnmerteai),  ran  nartl 
and  east  through  Sahintim  and  Picenum  !•  Jtsali 
and  Aaculum  Pictnum.  At  Cattrum  Trwaitimm  it 
reached  the  coast,  which  it  tbUowed  until  it  joined 
the  Via  Flaminia  at  ilneona. 

VIII  Next  comes  the  Via  FtAvtmA.  the  On» 
.Vci;//i  i?u<u/,  commenced  in  the  censorship  of  C  Fla 
minius,  and  carried  ultimately  to  Annunumk.  h 
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■Mied  from  the  PorU  FUmima,  aua  |m)oeeded  near- 
ly north  to  OierjralMi and  Ifmnumin  Umhria.  Here 

a  bianch  struck  off,  making  a  sweep  to  llie  east 
through  Interamna  and  Spdeitum,  and  fell  again  into 
the  mam  trunk  (which  passed  through  Mevania)  at 
Fuigtm^  It  ooDtiaiied  thnHwh  limitm  fTawimi 
ftDd  Kneeria,  where  it  agtin  divided,  one  line  rao> 
■ing  nearly  straight  to  Fannm  Fortuna  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  the  other,  diverging  to  ^ncona,  continued 
from  thence  along  the  ooaat  to  Emm  Fortuna^ 
where  the  two  branehea,  uniting^  passed  on  to  An- 
through  Puaunm.  From  thence  the  Via 
Maminia  was  rxtomltnl  under  the  name  of  the  Via 
iEmuA,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
tfeoroafh  Bomokm,  Mulina.  Parma,  Placentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po),  to  MedioUnum,  From  this  point ' 
hranches  were  sent  off  through  Berfcomum,  Brixm, 
Verona,  Vicentia,  Patamum,  and  AquiUia  to  Ttrgetle 
OD  the  east,  and  through  Notaria,  Vercelit,  Eportdia, 
wnA  Auguata  Pratoria  to  the  Alpi*  Grata  od  the 
west,  besides  another  branch  in  the  sane  direction 
thruiigli  Tteinum  and  InduMrta  to  Augusta  ToMrino- 
mm.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  Via  Postomia,  which 
Struck  from  Ytnna  right  down  acroea  the  Apen- 
ninee  to  Gtnoa,  pasahig  through  Mantia  and  Cre- 
mona, crossing  the  Po  at  I'lactniia,  and  so  through 
/rirt,  IJcrtoiiii,  and  Libarna,  stiiiliiiK;  olf  a  branch 
from  Dertona  tu  Asia. 

Of  the  roada  atriking  oat  of  the  Via  /laamna  in 
(he  immediate  vieinity  of  Rome,  the  moat  important 
is  the  Via  Cassia,  which,  diverging  near  the  Pons 
MtUtiia,  and  passing  not  far  from  Vdi,  traversed 
Btmria  through  Baccana,  Stitn*m,Vul$imi,Cbuium, 
Arretium,  Fiorenita,  PitUnria^  and  Liwia,  joining  Uie 
Via  Aurelia  at  Luna. 

(o  )  The  Via  .Xmkkin'a  broke  off  from  the  Via  Cat- 
na  near  Uaccanct,  and  held  north  through  Fdirii, 
IWir,  and  Pcrunc,  noniting  itadf  with  the  Via 
fiatna  at  C'.uttum. 

(/'?.)  Not  far  from  the  Pont  Mulviut  the  Via  Ci.o- 
OlA  separated  trnm  the  Via  CasMta,  and,  proceeding 
to  SaiaU  oa  the  Laau  Sabaiintu,  there  divided 
into  two,  the  principal  bfaneh  pnaaii^  throagh  een- 
tral  Etrnria  to  Ru.^eHcr,  and  thence  doo  north  to 
Floientui,  the  other  passing  through  Tarfuimi,  and 
then  tallin;f  into  the  Via  Aurelia. 

ir-)  i3e>ood  Bauatut  the  Via  Cmiw a  branched 
oC  enaamg  the  Mom  Cimintu,  and  rejoining  the 

Fie  Catiia  near  Fanum  Vohumnrr. 

IX.  The  Via  Aurelia,  the  Ureal  Coast  Road, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  JanicuUnris,  and 
auteeqnentiy  from  the  Porta  AmreUa.  It  reached 
the  eoaet  at  Alsiam,  and  fUlowad  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea,  nlontj  Etniria  and  liiguria,  by  Genoa,  as 
(ar  as  Forum  Jitltt  la  Gaul.  In  the  tirst  instance  it 
extended  no  farther  than  Pisa, 

X.  The  Via  Pobtoiiisis  kept  the  right  hank  of 
the  Tiber  to  Partus  AugnstL 

XI  The  Via  Os  riKMsii  origfaldly  passed  through 
the  Porta  Tngemtna,  afterward  Uirongh  the  Porta 
Osttcnsis.  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Ostia.  Prom  thence  it  was  continued,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Seterusa,  along  the  coast  southward 
through  Laurentum,  Antium,  and  Ctrcai,  till  it  join- 
ed the  Fta  Appta  at  TarrociiM.  The  Via  Laobbh- 
TiWA,  leading  direct  to  LaaraUamt  aeeoa  to  have 
branched  off  from  the  Km  OnicnaM  at  a  alMMt  dis- 
tance from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Ardcatixa,  from  Rome  to 
Ardea.  According  to  aome,  this  branched  off  from 
Ihe  Vim  Appia,  aiM  thua  the  eirooit  of  tbe  city  ia 
completed. 

Alphabetical  TabU  of  the  Via.  described  above. 
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8 
9. 

10. 

11. 

IS. 

It. 

14. 

U. 

10. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

90. 

31. 

St. 


Via  Campana  I.  (3.) 

"    C.1M.1  VIII. 


Cimiiia  VIII.  ( 
..odiaVIII 
CollatiDA  V 


**  OonraluM  I.  (3.) 

**  Doiaittaaal.  (S.) 

**  Bpnatial.  (S.) 
Picnliieiuis  VL 

"  Flamini.  VIII. 

"  Frentana  Appola  V. 

"  nalniialV. 

"  Htidnsiia  II. 

"  Labtcnn»  III. 

"  Lalina  II. 

"  Laurentioa  XI. 


23. 
24. 

25. 

ae. 

2T. 
fi& 
». 

sa. 
11. 

S2. 
33. 
34. 
39. 
30. 
37. 


Via  Minucia  I.  (7., 
"   S'oiocuUna  VI 

"     Nutn!r  |!l  1.    (7  ) 

"  Osii.  ].s  »  XI. 
"   Portuean*  X. 

PoMumik  Vin 
*•  PntoMliwrV 

SdMteVIl. 

SmImL  (1.> 
"  ScverikBA  XI. 
"  Sal>Uc«niii  V. 
"  TiburtinAV. 

Trajana  I.  (C  ) 
"  TiueuknalL 

▼sUiiaV. 


1.  Vte.Sinilia  VIII. 

t.        Appia  I. 

S    •*  AquiUial.  (4 


4.  Via  Amerina  Vl||.  (a.) 

5,  "   Ard#-atiiia  Xli, 
I  A        larelia  IX. 


The  meet  dahorate  treatiae  upon  Roman  madt 

is  Bereier,  Ilistoire  det  Grands  Ckemins  de  CEmpiit 
Romatn,  put)ii8hed  in  1622.  It  is  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
GrvTius,  and,  with  the  notes  of  Henniniua,  occn* 
piea  mere  than  800  folio  pagea.  In  the  firat  part 
of  the  above  article,  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Delle  Vis 
degli  Aniieki  disscriazwnc,  appended  lo  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourlh  Roman  edition  of  Nardini,  haa 
been  cloaety  ftdlowed.  Considerable  caution,  bow> 
ever,  is  necessary  in  asingthe  worlts  of  this  author, 
who,  aliliouRh  a  profound  local  antiquary,  is  liy  no 
means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  subject  ao  lightly  touetied 
upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  and  the  different  ancient  itineraries, 
together  with  the  jieographical  works  of  Ccllarius. 
Cluverius,  and  D'Aiiville. 

VIA'RIA  LEX.  (Virf  Lsx,  p.  696;  ViiU,  1043  : 
VI.VTICUM  is,  properly  speaking,  everything 
ncc*  ss;ny  fur  a  pi  ison  setting  out  on  a  journey,  an? 
thus  comprehends  money,  provisions,  dresses,  ves- 
sels, dte.'  When  a  Roman  magistrate,  pnetor,  pro- 
consul, or  qu.vstdr  went  to  his  province,  the  state 
provided  hiin  with  all  that  was  iio<TMsary  (or  h'9 
journey.  But  as  the  state,  in  this  as  m  nuist  nilier 
cases  of  expenditure,  preferred  paying  a  sum  at 
once  to  having  any  part  in  the  aetoai  bosiness,  the 
state  engaged  contractors  (redempimt-s),  who,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  had  to  provide  the  iiiaLMstrate.s  with 
the  viaticum,  the  principal  parts  of  whh-h  appear  to 
have  been  beasts  of  burden  and  tents  (dim^  et  tabtr 
natula).  Augustus  introduced  some  modifieatior 
of  this  system,  as  he  once  for  all  fixed  a  certain 
sum  to  be  given  to  the  proconsuls  (probably  toother 
provincial  magistrates  also)  on  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  ao  that  the  redemptorea  bad  no  more  to 
do  with  it.* 

VL\TOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon  and 
executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  magis- 
trates, to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  tiatores 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  iiussages  either  to  call  uinm 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  tbe  senate,  or  lo 
summon  people  to  the  comitia,  <Scc.'  In  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic,  we  find  viatores  as  ministers 
of  such  magistrates  also  as  had  their  lietors :  via- 
tores of  a  dictator  am!  nf  the  (  (nisula  are  mentioned 
by  Livy.*  In  later  times,  however,  viatores  are 
only  mentioned  with  such  magistrates  as  hsd  only 
potestas  and  not  imperium,  such  as  the  tribunes  of 
the  fK'ople,  the  censors,  and  the  a-diles  *  Ho« 
many  viatores  attended  each  of  these  magistrates  i* 
not  known  \  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  had  tiM 
right,  at  the  command  of  bis  magiatrate,  to  Mod  per- 
sons (li^are),  whence  he  was  called  lictor.*   It  ia 

I.  (Plant.,  Epid.,  t.,  1,  0  —  Plin..  Epirt.,  rii.,  IJ.  — Cic,  D» 
Senect.,  IS.)  — 8.  (Cic.  mi  F.im.,  iii.,  3.  —  Supl.,  Octar.,  3fl. - 
Ofll.,  .  2,  13. — Coroi'sn-  Sig  mias,  I)*  Antiq.  Jnr.  Pnrr.,  ui, 
II,  — lUm  ad  Thp.iphr.,  II.)— 3.  (Cic,  Dei  S.iurt.,  Ifl.)— 4 
(vi.,  15  -  !  til..  11. — (.'<jin[iarr  I'lin.,  II.  N.,  inn.,  4. — Tjli 

18.)  — 5.  nil ,  12.— I,iv  .  li..  yi ;  XIX..  39;  i«ite.,a*  « 

LyUua.  !>•  M  viil..  i..  44.1—0.  (G«1L.  xii.,  1.} 
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St&t  improbable  iliai  the  ancient  writers  sometimes 
confounded  viatorcs  and  In-torcs.' 

VICA'RII  SERVI.  (  Vid,  Sbryos.  Komam,  p. 
«M.) 

•VrCIA.    (Vid.  Aphace  ) 

VI'CTIMA.    ( y«l.  Sacrificidii.) 

VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  E»ery  Ro- 
oiaii,  wbeo  be  manomiued  a  alave,  bad  to  pay  to 
the  state  a  tax  of  one  twentieth  of  hb  Talae,iirbence 

the  tax  was  called  viccsima  manumissinnis.  This 
Lax  appears  to  have  been  levied  from  the  earliest 
tunea,  and  was  not  abolished  wlu  n  all  other  im- 
MMts  wen  done  away  wUh  in  Rome  and  Italy." 
Caraeana  raieed  tbis  tax  to  a  ieeima,  that  is,  ten  per 
cent.,  but  Maerinus  again  reduced  ;t  to  the  old 
Standard.'  The  persons  employed  in  collecting  it 
were  called  vicetimarii.* 

A  tax  called  vicesima  hereditatium,  et  Ugatorum 
was  introduced  by  Augustus  (lex  Julia  Vieetimaria)  : 
it  consiste<l  of  five  per  eent  ,  which  every  Roman  citi- 
aen  had  to  pay  to  Uie  eerartum  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  legaey  left  to  him,  with  tlie  exception 
of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  rel- 
atives, and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer- 
tain sum  •  Peregnni  and  Latini  who  iiad  become 
Roman  citizens  had,  in  a  legal  sense,  no  relatives, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  In  all  cases  to  pay  the 
Tjcesima  hereditatium  •  As  only  citizens  had  to 
pay  this  tax,  Caracalla,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
productive,  granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Eflopire,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten 
per  eent.  (isn'ms),  bat  Maerines  again  redueed  it  to 
five,*  and  a:  last  it  was  abolished  entirely  It  was 
levied  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  by  procuratores 
appointed  for  the  paipoae,  and  wtM  are  mestioned 
in  many  ioeeriptiona  aa  nooeasTOXia  ».  BaaaDi- 
TATira,  or  AD  TKcnoAt.  XX.  hxBKiirr.  Bnt  these 
cffif!ers  generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the 
publiL-ari:,  which  the  latter  had  to  pay  in  to  the  prai- 
fects  of  the  aerarium  militare.* 

VICOMAGISTRI    (Kid.  Vices.) 

yiCUS  is  the  name  of  the  sobdivisions  into  which 
the  four  egions  ()<•(  .. [ned  by  the  four  city  tribes  of 
Scwius  TiUlius  were  divided,  while  the  country  re- 
gions, according  to  an  institution  ascribed  to  Noma, 
were  subdivided  into  pagi.*  This  division,  together 
with  that  of  the  four  regions  of  the  four  city  tribes, 
remained  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus*,  who  made 
the  Yici  aubdivisions  of  the  fourteen  regions  into 
which  he  divided  the  dty.^*  Tn  this  dlvlafon  eadi 
▼icus  consisted  of  one  main  street,  including  several 
smaller  by-streets;  their  number  was  424,  and  each 
was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  vicoma- 
gitiri,  who  bad  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  Augustus,  were  erery 
year  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  vicus."  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  CoBiiitaUa^  they  wore  the  prvtexta, 
and  each  of  them  was  accompanied  Iqr  two  lictore." 
These  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new  imtitiitlon 
of  Augustus,  for  they  had  existed  during  the  time  of 
the  Republic,  and  had  bad  the  same  functions asapo- 
lice  for  ttie  vici  of  the  Servian  division  of  the  d^f.*' 

VICTORIA'TUS.    (Vtd.  DEjt.iBiu».) 

YI'GILES.   {Vid.  Army,  Romak,  p.  106;  Ps*- 

rKCTUB  ViOILUM  ) 

VJGI  I.Lt:.    {Vid.  Castka,  p.  822.)  

1.  (Sigonins,  Df  Ant.  Jur.  ('it.  Ron.,  ii.,  15.)— S.  (Liv.,  vU., 
10  ;  MTU.,  10.  — Cic.  ad  Att  ,  ii.,  16.)  —  3.  (Dion  Cm.,  Uzrii., 
t:  UxTiii.jia.)  —  4.  (Petron,,  Fragm.  Trag  or.,  AS.— OnlU.  Ia< 
■nipt.,  n.  S333,  Ac.)  —  i.  (Vhaa  Ctm^  Iv.,  tS ;  hi.,  tS.— IHia., 
Iteef..  37,  Ac— Capitol.,  M.  Aatooln.,  11.)— S.  (PUa.,  Pknef., 
Le.)— 7.  (Dioa  CaM.,  liivii.,9;  Izzriii.,  IS.)— S.  (Plin.,  Epiit., 
wii.,  14.— Pwieg.,  37.)-i».  (Diimyt.,  ii.,  7S.)— 10.  (Saet.,  Octav., 
30.)-II.  (Suet.,  1.  c— Dion  Cm.,  v..  8.)  — 19.  (Diem  CaM.,  1. 
c  —AiHun.  m\  Cic.  in  Piaon.,  p.  7,  ed.  OroUi.)— 13.  (Lir..  xjtxiv., 
7.— FcMus,  «.  T.  Mayutnn.— Conimra  Saitvi  Rufus,  Braf.  da 
Rm.  Qrt>u  Romi,  md  P.  yatm,  Ds  Itoff.  Vitto  Bam.) 
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VIGINTISEXVIRl  were  twenty  six  magisiiii  » 
minores,  among  whom  were  included  the  inaroviri 
capttaies,  the  thumviri  monetalea,  the  (jaatiiomn 
Tiaruin  eorandarum  for  the  city,  the  two  enMem 
viarum  for  the  roads  outside  the  city,  the  dtoranM 
litibus  {sUiiibu.'t )  Judicandis,  and  the  four  pigfeela 
who  were  sent  into  Campania  for  the  purpose  ol 
administering  justice  there.  Angttstna  reduced  ttai 
number  of  offleera  of  this  eoDege  to  twenty  (*tfta» 
mi),  as  the  two  euratorea  viarum  for  tlie  ruads  oat 
side  the  city  and  the  four  Campanian  prnftccts  were 
abolished.'  Down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
sons  of  senators  had  generally  sought  and  obtained 
a  place  fn  ^e  college  of  the  vigimisexriri,  it  being 
the  fir.st  step  towards  the  higher  offices  of  the  Ke- 
public ;  but  in  A.D.  18  a  senatus  consultum  was 
passed,  ordaining  that  only  equites  should  be  e%i* 
ble  to  the  college  of  the  vigintiviri.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  scats 
in  the  senate,  unless  they  had  iield  some  other  ma- 
gistracy which  conferred  this  rtgbt  upon  then-* 
The  age  at  whieh  a  penes  night  beeone  a  Tiginii 
vir  appears  to  have  been  twenty.* 

An  account  of  the  magistrates  forming  this  col- 
lege has  been  given  in  separate  articles,  with  the 
exoeption  of  the  dteemvtn  Ut^m*  judicaadtSf  of  wbon 
we  aeeordlngly  subjoin  a  brief  accemit.  Theee  na- 
gistrates,  consisting,  as  the  name  imfjorts.  of  ten 
men,  formed  a  court  of  justice,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  cItU  cases.  From  Pompon  lus*  it  vrorid 
appear  that  tbcy  were  oot  instituted  till  the  year 
B.C.  S9S,  the  thne  when  the  trhmitlrl  capftalea  woe 
first  appointed.  Livy,*  however,  mrntions  <!*  rpto- 
vira  as  a  plebeian  magistracy  very  soon  aitt  r  tbe 
legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  while  Nl» 
buhr*  refers  tbeae  deoemTin  to  the  deeemTiral  ma* 
gistraies,  who  had  shortly  before  been  abiriirited, 
and  thus  abides  by  thf  account  of  Pomponius,  (Jot- 
tlmg^  believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  tbc 
decemviri  Utibna  judicandis,  and  leUm  theh'  insti> 
tution,  together  with  that  of  the  centumviri.  to  Ser 
vius  Tullius.  (Firf.  CEKToaviHi  )  But  the  htstorj 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  o!  tlii.s  court  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Republic  are  involved  la  lua- 
tricable  obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  stfl 
existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum  *  Augustus  trans- 
ferred to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  tbf 
courts  of  the  cenUimviri.*  During  tbe  Eatpire  tbis 
cooit  had  jariedleiion  In  eapllal  nnatlera,  wbioli  ia 
expressly  stated  in  regard  to  the  decemvirs.*^ 

VIGINTIVIRI.    (Kid.  VioiimsrxTiRi.) 

VILLA,  a  farm  or  country-house.  The  Rooian 
whten  mention  two  kinds  «^  villa*  tbe  vMm  rmthn 
or  fiimflMNne,  and  the  vttfc  arlna  or  ywda  arfaas, 
a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
town.  When  both  of  these  were  attached  to  an 
estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  tile  same  range 
of  buildings,  but  aomctimea  they  were  plaeed  at  dif> 
forent  parta  of  the  eatate.  llie  part  of  the  sAi 
ruttiea  in  which  the  produce  of  the  farm  was  kept 
is  distinguished  by  Columella  by  a  separate  name; 
•Mm  fmctuaria,  Varro"  derivea  the  name  ften  ssle 

quo  ftnetua  eontekebantur,  rilla"). 

I.  The  villa  ruttiea  is  described  by  Varro,"  Vitm- 
vius,'*  and  Columella.'* 

Tbe  villa,  which  most  be  of  a  aiae  correspoodiag 
to  that  of  thefinrm,  ia  beat  plaoed  aitiwlbat  afa 


1.  (DioD  CMk.  Ur..90.)  — a.  (14..  I.  e.)  — S.  iCtmpm  [km 
Cm.,  bu,  Sb— IMin  itMnlw  UL  M,  wilk  Lapma^  Me.- 
Spait., DM.  lulhn.,  I.)  —4.  Oi^OAf.  3m„  Dif .  I,  tir.  1  a. t. 
«  M.)— 5.  (iii.,  45.)— 6.  (Hi»t.  of  R-.me.  ii.,  SM,  *c.)— 7.  rGaack 
der  ROm.  Staatav.,  p.  841,  &c  )— (Cic,  Pro  Cacia.,  33;  Pw 
Dcun.,  S9.)  — 0.  (Snpl.,  Octar.,  36.  —  Dkm  Caaa.,  li»..  *6.v_)S 
(Dflckh.Corp.  Inner.,!.,  n.  1183, 1327.— Conip»re  Walt«T,  GtaeK 
d«i  RSm.  RKbta, ».  711,  aiul  p.  SSI,  a.  W.>— 11.  (L.  v., 
<i4.lianir.)-I9.flLB.,i.,liri&>->».(vi  •.v-k4  (L«4.i| 
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wooded  olOttiitailK  in  a  opot  mppUod  with  imminff 
voter,  and  not  ex|KMed  to  oevere  wiodo,  nor  to  the 

effluvia  of  marshes,  nor  (by  being  close  to  a  public 
road)  to  a  luo  I'ret^uent  indux  of  visiters.  The  vil- 
la attached  to  a  large  fann  bad  two  courts  {eohor- 
tUf  ekorUt,  corte*^).  At  the  entrance  to  the  outer 
ooort  was  the  abode  of  the  vUUeut,  that  be  might 
observe  who  went  in  and  out,  and  over  the  door 
was  the  room  of  the  oroewMtor.*  Near  this,  in  as 
warm  a  spot  a«  poceible,  waa  the  idtchen.  whicb, 
besides  being  .'or  the  preparation  of  food,  was 
the  place  wher*;  the  slaves  (familta)  assembled  after 
the  labours  '^<i  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  indoor  woric  Vitruviua  places  near  the 
UtohoB  tfa4  halhOk  nd  Iho  ppeio  (Idrealor)  Ibr  who 
and  oiL  M  tiw  latter,  according  to  Columella, 
thoQgh  'n  iCfBtaw  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  should 
not  be  ^.JipooM  to  artificial  heat.  In  the  outer  court 
were  also  thoodtm  lor  wine  aod  oil  (c«U«  vmarM 
tt  olearurX  whieh  weve  ptaeed  on  the  level  ground, 
and  the  granarirs,  w  hich  werR  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  farro-buildings,  and  carefully  protected  from 
lamp,  heat,  and  insects.  These  storerooms  form 
the  aepoiata  vUkt/nutmurim  of  Coltimella ;  Vano 
places  them  in  the  vtflk  nctfaea,  hot  Vitnivino  ne- 
ommoiidH  th.it  all  (troduce  which  could  be  il^joVBdllJ 
fire  siiould  tte  stored  without  ibe  villa. 

In  both  ooarta  weni  the  ehanibera  (eattn)  of  the 
ninvfli,  fpontiof  the  south :  but  the  ergmstmlum  for 
thooe  who  were  kepi  in  cbaina  (vimeti)  waa  under 
ground,  betof  lighted  bj  aofwnl  high  and  nanow 
windows. 

The  inner eoart  waa oocopiedehiellybif  the honeii 
Mttle,  and  other  livestock,  and  here  wen  the  aUr 
Hes  and  stalls  (fmhtlm,  eqitUta,  ocUia) 

A  resrrviiir  ol  uaicr  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
each  court,  that  in  the  outer  eourtfor  soaking  pulse 
and  other  Tefetablepradnen,  and  that  hi  the  famer, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  hyn  •pring« 
for  the  use  of  ihe  cattle  and  p<;ultry. 

2  The  /^I'/a  urhant  or  fteudo-urbian*  was  so  call- 
ed bee»u8«  its  interior  anraagementa  oonesponded 
Ibr  tin*-  most  pan  to  those  of  a  cown-houe.  ( Fid. 
Hop»i ;  Vitrcvius'  merely  states  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  '^I'or  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  town  the  atrium  is  placed  doao  to 
the  doo' ;  but  in  the  oountiy  the  peristyle  oomea 
first,  and  afterward  the  atrium,  surrounded  by  paved 
■mtico«'3,  lookint.'  upon  the  palvstra  ;iii<l  ambulatio. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  oci  this  subject 
an  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which*  hn  de- 
scribes his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other*  bis  Tus- 
can, with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cieem'si  letteis," 
and,  as  .1  most  important  illustration  of  these  de- 
srrit)tiu(u»,  the  remains  of  a  suburban  villa  at  Pom- 
pen  ' 

Tbe  clearest  account  is  that  given  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mention^  above,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  AUowioff  dcnetiption  is  Ibr  the 
raoet  part  taken. 

The  TiDa  wna  appraaohed  b^  an  avcmo  of  plane- 
trees  Ipirlina:  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
jty»<uj  (livulfd  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xystus  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
ak)pe,  ornamented  with  box-treea  cut  into  the  figiiraa 
of  animab,  and  forming  two  Koea  oppoaitn  to  one 
■OOlber,  drscrndi  d  till  it  was  lost  in  the  plain,  which 
was  covered  with  acanthus.*  Next  to  the  portico 
was  an  atrium,  smaller  and  plainer  than  the  corre- 
sponding apsttment  m  a  town-house.  In  this  re> 
•poet  Pfiiqrv  deseripthm  Is  at  Tartanee  wHh  the  role 
fli  Yitruvius,  and  the  villa  at  Pom^ieii  also  has  no 
Itrium.    Il  would  appear  from  Cicero*  that  both  ar- 


(Vano.  i.,  13.)  —8.  (Vbjtd,  1.  c.  — Colum.,  i.,  fl.) 
>— 4.  (  1..  17.)  -5.  (T..  a.)— /  (i.l  Qiiint..  111.,  I.)— 7, 
•  «.  II.  LoDcU  I6a».h^  irin.,  v.,  6.>— (I.  r,) 


8.)— I.  (fi.. 


Next  to  the  airiiim  u 
Pliny'a  Lnmentlneipflla  was  a  sinsll  elliptic  pi>rist/l( 

(porlicut  in  0  Ittera  similitudtnem  eircumacia,  where, 
however,  the  readings  D  and  £k  are  also  given  i!^ 
stead  of  0).  The  intervale  between  the  columtw 
of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  talc  window* 
{tpeeulanbtts :  vid.  Hooss,  p.  521),  and  the  roof  pro- 
jected considerably,  so  that  it  fornit  d  .m  »;xcf  Ilcnt 
retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  Tbe  open  space 
in  the  eentre  of  this  peristyle  seems  often  to  have 
been  covered  with  moss  and  ornamented  with  a 
fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  this  peristyl* 
was  a  pleasant  caradium,  and  beyond  it  an  clt-j^Mnt 
tridiiunni*  atanding  out  irom  the  other  buildings, 
wHh  windows  or  funed  doors  in  the  fhmt  and  aidea, 
whicli  thus  commanded  a  view  of  the  grounds  and 
of  the  surrounding  country,  while  behind  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  view  through  ttie  cavsedium,  peri- 
style, aliinm,  and  portico  into  the  xystua  and  the 
open  eonatry  beyond. 

Such  was  the  principal  suite  of  apartment s  in 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa.  Tn  the  villa  at  i'ompcii 
the  arrangement  is  isomew  hat  different.  The  en- 
trance  is  in  the  street  of  tbe  tombs.  Tlie  portico 
lends  through  a  small  ▼estihole  into  s  lar^e  square 
peristyle  paved  with  oput  signinum,  ami  having  an 
impluvium  in  the  centre  of  its  uncovered  area.  Be- 
yond this  is  an  open  hall,  resembling  in  form  and 
position  the  tablimm  in  a  town-house.  Next  is  a 
long  gallery  extending  almost  across  tbe  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cjrsi- 
oene  cecus,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclmium  in 
PUny'a  villa.  This  room  looks  oat  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  xystusor  garden,  and 
which  i.s  .surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
sup|K)rted  by  square  pillars,  the  tup  of  which  forma 
a  terrace.  In  the  ikrthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  Aa  the 
ground  slopes  downward  con!»iderably  from  thu 
Iront  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just  spo- 
ken of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyzicene  q'cus,  the  win- 
dowa  of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath  the 
flsena  itaelf  is  a  range  of  aparunenta  on  tha  hnrsi  of 
the  large  court,  which  were  [n-obabiy  USOd  la  sum- 
mer on  account  of  tlietr  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  different  aeaaona  and  of  the  sui> 
roandmg  scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bedchamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build 
ings  in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to  ad 
mit  the  sun  durmg  its  whole  oouiae.  This  apart- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  ia  alao  fimnd  in 
the  Pompcian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  ita 
wail  was  fitted  up  as  a  Ubrary. 

Tho  vi^  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.    {Vid.  Baths.) 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambulatio,  getlatio, 
hippodromuM,  spharuUnutK,  and,  in  short,  ail  neoea- 
saiy  arrangements  for  enjoying  diffivent  kinds  of 
exercise.    ( V^id  Hortus,  Gymnasiok.) 

(Becker's  Gallus,  i.,  p.  258,  Schneider's  notes  on 
Columella  and  Varro,  and  Oierig^s  Oft Pliityt  oontais 
many  useful  remarks.) 

VrLUA  ANNAlis  LEX.  (  VU.  Mmu^t,  p.  9ft.) 

VrLLICI.^S,  a  slave  w  ho  had  the  supfjrintendence 
of  the  villa  rusiica,  aud  of  all  the  business  of  the 
farm  except  the  eiitle>  which  were  under  the  care 
of  the  magitur  fftem*,'  The  duties  of  th?  vUlicua 
were  to  obey  hw  master  implicitly,  and  to  govern 
the  other  slaves  with  moderation  ;  never  to  leave 
the  villa  exee(>t  to  go  to  market ;  to  liave  no  inter- 
course with  soothsayers ;  to  take  care  of  the  cattle 
and  the  implement.^  of  husbandry ;  and  tu  manage 

1  1.  (Varru  ft-  R.,l.,t.) 
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•11  the  operations  of  tbo  fam.'    His  duties  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  bf  Columella,*  and  those  of 
hia  wUe  {wtUka)  by  the  same  writer*  and  by  Cato.* 
The  word  was  also  used  to  describe  a  person  to 

whom  the  management  of  any  business  was  in- 
trusted. (See  the  passages  quoted  m  Forcellini's 
Lexicon ) 

VINA'LIA.  There  were  two  festivals  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans:  the  Vinalia  ut- 
bnna  or  pnora,  and  the  Vinalta  ruatica  or  altera. 
i'bo  vinalia  urbana  were  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
April  (IX.  CWcmL  Jfai).  This  festival  answered 
to  the  Greek  mdotyia,  as  on  this  occasion  the  wine- 
casKs  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  autumn 
were  opened  lor  the  lirst  time,  and  the  wino  tasted  * 
But  before  men  actually  tasted  the  new  wine,  a  li- 
bation was  oflbred  to  Jupiter.*  which  was  edtod 
eatoar.^ 

The  rustic  vinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust (XIV.  Calend.  Sept.),  and  was  celebrated  by 
tm  inbabiunts  of  all  Latittm,  was  the  day  on  which 
the  vintage  was  opened.  On  Miis  ooeaalon  the 
flamen  dialis  ofTt  red  lambs  to  Jupiter,  and  while  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  lay  on  the  altar,  be  broke  with 
his  own  hands  a  buo<^  of  grapes  from  a  vine,  and 
by  this  act  he,  as  it  were,  opened  the  vintage  (mi>- 
iemiam  auspicari*),  and  no  most  was  aHow^  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  por- 
ionned.*  This  day  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
Venus  too  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  it.**  An 
aeeonnt  of  the  story  which  was  hellrved  tn  have 

Eivpn  rise  to  the  celebralion  ul  llus  festival  is  given 
y*Febtus"  and  Ovid.'* 
VLNDLMIA  LIS  FE'ttU.  (Kui.  Fatiia,  p.  437.) 
VINDEX.  ( Vii.  Aene,  pi  18;  Mamos  fmsono.) 
VINDICA'TIO.  Actiones  in  rem  were  called 
vindicatiunes.  Actiones  in  jHTsonam  were  called 
eondictionea."  Vindicaiioiies,  therefore,  were  ac- 
tions about  property  and  about  jura  in  re.>*  The 
distinstion  between  vindieationes  and  eondietiones 
was  an  essential  distinction,  which  was  not  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  from  the 
legis  actiones  to  that  of  the  fonnule.  The  l^ris  so- 
tiones  fell  into  disnse,**  except  in  the  case  of  dank- 
nam  inlisetum  and  a  judiehmi  eentumvirale,  and 
from  this  time  both  vindicationes  and  condictioiics  i 
were  prosecuted  by  the  formula;,  which  is  descritied 
in  a  general  way  in  the  article  Acno.  The  peculiar 
process  of  the  vindicatio  which  belonged  to  the 
period  of  the  legis  actiones  remains  to  be  described 
Tin!  five  modes  of  procecdiiif,'  I<Mrf"  were  tacra- 
mento,  per  judtct*  postuUUionem,  per  cmdKtnmem,  per 
mamu  vnjectionem,  per  pignori*  eapioium. 

A  man  might  proceed  sanamento  either  in  the 
case  of  an  actio  in  jiersonain  ur  an  actio  m  rem.  If 
it  was  an  actio  in  n  that  is,  a  vindicatio,  movable 
things  and  moving  thuiga  (jnobUta  el  moventia)  which 
could  be  brought  before  the  prstor  (in  ju»),  were 
claimed  before  the  pra?tor  (in  jure  nndicahartfur) 
thus :  he  who  claimed  the  things  as  his  property 
{qut  rtndicaf'ut)  held  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and,  laying 
hold  of  the  thing,  it  might  be  a  slave  or  other  tlUng, 
ego  Aomtitfm  ex  jure  Quhitium  memn 
Citf  aio  HOttldum  causam  ncul  din.  Ecce  tilA  rindic- 
tam  imposuif*  and,  saying  this,  he  placed  the  rod  on 
the  thing.  The  other  claimant  {adverstrhu)  did 
and  said  the  same.  This  claiming  of  a  thing  as 
property  by  laying  the  hand  upon  it  was  in  jure 


I   (C«to,  R.  R.,  5.  HZ)— 2.  (II.,  I.  and  i.,  8.)— >.  itii,  1.1— 

*;  (J'i"> .  "  N  .  »v»,..  vj,  0  3  irmt., 

Viuaiia.)— 7.  (t-m  ...  v.  Ciilnar.)— «.  .Varru,  D«  Ling.  Lat., T., 
p.  55,  Ac,  Bi|).)-9.  (Flio.,  it.  N  ,  XV,,,..  «59,  M.)— 10.  (Vwro, 
'^aZP*        Huit.,  I.,  I.  -  Matrol,.,  Sat.,  i.,  4.  —  OriJ,  Fa»t., 
^t^mtt^Ch^U.  (•.  T.  Ru«tira  Vmalin  ) —12.  (FmI.,  iv.,  6ift3, 
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manum  conserere,  a  phrase  as  old  as  the  Twtlva 
Tables.'  llic  prietor  then  said,  •  Miitiie  amt>v 

and  thedaimantaobared.  Tlien  lie  who  ha« 
made  the  first  vindieatio  taos  addressed  his  op^ 

poncnt  :  "  Poitulo  (inne  dicoi  qua  ti  causa  ri'idiraet- 
ru."  The  opponent  rephed  :  "Jum  vertgt  ticul  m 
dUtam  impsnn."  Then  he  who  luw  mnde  tte  inf 
vindicatio  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  procoi 
called  the  sacramentum,  which  was  in  the  form  d 
a  wager  asto  ilic  right:  he  said.  ■  V"""^'^'" '«;«''«« 
vinduavtilt  D  ans  tacramtnto  te  prnoco."  'llic  op 
ponent  replied  by  giving  the  simfliter:  " 
ego  te."  'rUc  rest  of  the  process  was  the  . 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  iu  personam.  Bat  la  the 
case  of  a  vindicatio  the  prctor  declared  the  viod>> 
ciae  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  ia»  ia  lbs 
mean  time  he  eetaWiahed  one  of  the  per  ties  as  p*- 
sessor,  and  compelled  him  to  give  secunty  to  hit 
op)Xinent  for  the  thing  m  dmpute  atid  tk,c  mesne 
profits,  or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  ""pibiim 
pradee  adoerMorio  dmre  iths  et  nmdieimntm.'*  Tkm 
pnHor  also  took  secority  flrom  both  for  the  aasooai 

of  the  sacranientmn  ;  for  the  party  who  failed  fuid 
the  amount  of  the  sacramentum  a«  a  penalty 
nomine),  which  penaHy  belOBged  to  the  state  (« 
pmblietm  eedtbaty 

The  pcena  of  the  sacramentum  was  cpimgenara. 
that  is,  quingenti  asses  in  rases  when  the  propeny 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  a  Uiousand  assc-*  and 
upward ;  and  in  oases  of  smaller  value  it  was  ffty 
asses.  This  vrasnpiOfiMon  of  il»e  Twelve  TahU  s , 
but  if  a  man's  freedom  (UbertaM)  was  in  i:»u< .  im 
pa:na  was  only  fifty  asses. 

If  tlie  property  claimed  was  a  piece  ot  land,  tan 
clainaants  nppeared  in  jure,  and  ehaHenfed  csffb 
other  to  go  on  Uie  land  m  the  prrsmre  of  witnesses 
i»uper$tties*),  when  each  made  lii:>  claim,  in  ibt 
time  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  says  Uellius,*  the  uuig» 
tratus  who  presided  in  the  court  aooompawed  ihs 
partiea  to  the  Umd  In  Older  to  perfect  the  process  in 
Jure  ;  but  tins  mode  of  procedure,  which  m  ch:  pi's, 
sibly  do  in  very  early  limes,  must  have  b«_x-uun  ok 
convenient.  Acc«M'dingiy,  it  became  the  practic* 
for  one  of  the  clainuuUs  to  go  tiuough  the  form  of 
ejecting  the  other,  which  was  esUed  the  vis  civQia* 
The  chiiniants  Uvuk  with  them  a  c4od  of  tanh  la 
JUS  where  ttic  process  was  compielud.  In  cuunc 
of  time  It  became  the  practice  tO  brinf  iolo  oomis 
clod  of  earth  or  a  bit  of  a  colunm,  as  a  sign  of  tlw 
thing ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  movable  objects,  a 
part  was  often  brought  into  court  to  reprt  s*  nt  itie 
whole,  and  the  vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  whok 
thing  was  there.  It  seems  that  the  process  mi^ 
also  be  begun  by  the  parties  perfonniag  ttie  cere* 
mony  of  the  ded  actio  on  tlie  ground  beiurc  the; 
came  in  jus,  where,  however,  they  perlormid  litt 
fiction  of  going  to  tlte  premises  and  retimuag.  The 
change  in  the  form  of  procedure  led  to  the 


'  ex  jure  TKaniim  conserere,'^^  which  is  explained  thas: 
one  party  called  the  other  out  of  the  court  (ex  juni 
*'ad  eonserendam  manum  n  rem  de  qua  agebatut." 

Wlien  the  legia  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the  |e» 
oess  of  the  vindieatio  was  altered,  snd  beeame  thtf 
of  the  sponsio.  The  term  sponsio  is  Iw  iU  explained 
by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in  Gaius.*  la 
ti>e  case  of  an  actio  m  rem,  a  man  might  proceed 
either  per  iormulam  petitoriam,in  which  the  iaimt 
tie  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  a  certain  thing  was  Ui 
properly,  or  lie  might  proceed  per  spunsiouem, 
which  did  not  con  lain  i^uch  an  intcntiOL  Tttc  d» 
fondant  was  challenged  to  a  ^ff?neio  in  auck  Mrnm 
as  these:  "  Sn  homo  quo  de  agitmr  et  jure  Qta 
men*  e$t  atetertioe  XXV.  ■lURfluu  dare  »poK.<*J^ 

1.  (Uell.,  IX.,  10.)  — 2.  (Festus,  t.  r.— Cic,  Pw  MorrM,  \%. 
—3  (XX.,  111.)— (CompMf  Uelliu*,  IX.,  I'l  — «  ic.  Pro  r«eu% 
1,*  U— Id.,ProT«i:3>,]KL)— 4  U«U.,u  la  .— 6. (it.. »l. *• } 
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Hie  Intentic  in  tho  fonmiKi  vvas  xtal  .f  the  slave 
Monged  to  the  plaintiff,  tbe  sum  of  money  contained 
m  the  •ponaio  ong^  to  be  paid  to  the  pbhitiir  («poi»- 

Mnw  summam  actnri  dart  debere).  The  sponsio  evi- 
deotiy  took  its  name  from  the  verb  8jM)ndeo.  If 
tbo  plaintiff  proved  the  slave  to  bo  his  property,  he 
V  IB  entitled  to  a  judftnent.  Y€t  the  sum  of  money 
vat  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  tbe  faiten- 
I'ln  ;  for,  says  Gains,  **  it  is  not  ponnalis,  but  prejo- 
dlcialis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely  as  a 
■eans  of  trying  the  right  to  tbe  property,  and  this 
eoqiUiiM  why  the  defendant  has  no  reatipolatio." 
TMaponsio  was  said  to  be  "  pro  prade  /Mr  «(  vm^ 
f.iarum,"  because  it  took  the  place  of  the  pnedium, 
which,  when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  was 
fivf  n  "pro  lite  tt  wiSim*,"  that  is,  '*pro  re  clfruc- 
ri'W  by  thepouscaaortotbepiaintifl;  (KuLPa^ 

This  s;)on:i:,)  pr;vju(licialis  was  merely  a  technical 
mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an  actio  in 
pemMUum,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  was 
SOII1P  {^fiod  reason  for  the  practice.  It  mipht  be 
conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  trouble  and  difficultiea  atteadaiit  on  the 
oldprocess  of  the  vindicatio. 

From  the  expraaaioft  oC  Oaioai  it  appears  that 
there  was  aho  a  sponalo  pmalis,  that  i».  K>\\\  tbe 
defendant  made  a  spoi^O  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  "  certa  pecunta 
eniUut"  the  (tefendant'a  mooaio  was  made  at  the 
risk  of  loeinf  tbe  sum  if  be  oonld  not  auatain  bia 
denial  of  tlic  plaintiff's  cl;iim,  and  the  plaintiff's 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  8up|M)rt  his  claim.  The  pcena  of  the  sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  aocoeaaful  part^.* 
TTiere  was  also  a  pcenalis  sponaio  in  tbe  eaae  of  m- 
terdicts*  and  |x>cunia  constituta.  In  the  rase  of 
certa  pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one 
Oirdof  the  sum  demanded,  which  waaeaOedlegiti* 
ma  para.'  In  the  case  of  constituta  pecunia  the 
aponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one  half*  These 
Htipulationcs  urrc  fixed  by  law;  in  Other  oaaes 
they  were  iixed  by  the  Edict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  part- 
ly with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  and  partly  with 
a  view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtamnl  a  vi  rdict  ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
vMooB  aa  to  the  eoeta  of  saita.  Thus  Gaioa*  enn- 
Derates  four  modes  in  which  the  actoris  caliiniiiia 
is  checked  :  the  caluninice  judicium,  contrarium 
judicium,  jusjurandum,  and  the  restipulatio.  I'he 
veatiptilatio,  he  saya,  "  is  allowed  in  certain  cases ; 
and,  aa  in  the  eonuwimn  judidmn,  Uie  plaintifrhas 
'<n  alt  cases  judgment  against  him  if  he  cannot  sus- 
tam  his  case,  and  it  matters  not  whether  or  not  he 
known  that  hi.s  claim  was  not  good,  so  in  all  cases 
Ihe  ptaintifi*  (that  is,  if  he  cannot  auatain  liia  case) 
ia  condemned  in  tbe  penalty  of  the  reatiptthrtio.** 

As  to  the  fciriii  of  the  .sjionsio,  the  passage  of  Ga- 
ius  already  relen  ed  lu  is  an  example ;  and  there  is 
another  in  the  oration  of  Cioarai,  IVe  PM,  Qmintio  * 
The  use  of  tbo  wonl  ai  or  ni  in  the  sponsio  would 
depend  on  tbe  fiiet  wbieh  was  affirmed,  or,  rather, 
on  the  mode  of  afllrination  and  the  party  affirming. 
Cicero'  alludes  to  the  use  of  these  words  {tive,  ntve). 
Brissonius*  has  collected  instances  of  them. 

Tbe  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  vin- 
iicatio,  that-was  in  use  after  the  legis  actiones  fell 
into  di.susc.  was  per  formulam  petil<iriam,  in  which 
Ihe  plaintiff  {actor)  claimed  the  thing  as  his  proper- 
tf  {imitmUt  rem  auam  mm)  In  this  form  of  pro- 
eeeding  there  was  the  stipolatio  ealled  jodicatum 

1.  (Oatuf,  IV..  13.)— «.  (Gaioa,  it.,  141. 1«5,  &c.)— 9  (Cic,  Pi  i 
■mo.  Com..  4, 5.)  — 4.  (Guus,  iv.,  171.)— 9.  (iv.,  174.)— 6.  (8,  i 
m\-1  (ProCxoia.,!!.)— &  (Dsnnnlii,te.Vn?,Pia4a.)  i 
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solvi,  by  which  ."he  defendant  et  gaged  to  cin-y  cnt 
decree  of  tbe  judex.^  This  formula  was  adapted 
alao  to  tbe  easea  of  praetorian  ownerabip  and  tbe  ae> 

tio  publiciana.*   In  cases  which  were  hroiiijfil  before 
the  centumviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  leabl  in  tlte 
imperial  period,  to  come  first  More  tbe  praetor  ur 
banus  or  peregrinoat  ia  order  thai  the  matter  ini^ 
be  put  in  the  old  finnn  of  the  sacramentum  * 

.4n  hereditas  was  sued  for  like  any  otln  r  thing, 
either  by  the  sacramentum,  so  lung  as  it  was  m  use, 
or  the  s|K)nsio,  or  the  petitOlia  fbrmnhL* 

VINDI  CI^.    (  Vid.  VlHOICATIO.) 

VfNDICTA.    ( Vid.  MiinrHistio.  Vinoicatio.) 

VINDICT.A.  A  class  of  actions  m  ti)e  Roman 
law  have  reference  to  vindicta  as  their  object,  which 
is  tbua  eipwaaad ;  ad  ultionem  pertmet,  in  sola  rtn- 
iiUa  emutitutum  est,  vindictam  coruinet.*  Some  of 
these  actions  had  for  their  object  simply  compensA* 
tion,  as  the  actio  doli.  Oilier.^  bail  tor  their  object 
to  give  the  complainant  something  more  (pone) 
than  the  amount  of  !iis  injury,  as  in  the  fbrti  aetiOb 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  compensation 
also,  as  in  the  vi  bonorum  rapturum  actio.  A  third 
cla^n  df  actions  hail  for  ita  iininedialc  object  inonej 
or  property,  but  this  was  not  tbe  ultimate  object,  aa 
in  tbeeaaea  already  mentioned,  but  merely  a  means ; 
the  real  object  was  vindicta  Ttiis  vindicta  consists 
in  the  re-establislimcnt  of  a  n^jlit  which  has  been 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  complainant,  in  which 
case  tbe  individual  discharges  the  office  which  the 
state  discharges  generally  in  matters  of  erfano. 
Those  actions  of  which  vindicta  i.s  the  obj<'ct  are 
distinguished  from  other  actions  by  forming  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rules  as  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
those  who  may  UMtitute  them,  such  as  a  filiusfamil> 
ias,  and  one  who  has  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio. 

The  following  are  actions  of  ih\s  kind  :  I.  Actio 
injuriarum.  When  a  filiusfarailias  was  injured,  a 
wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his  father.  The 
injury  done  to  the  son  is  tbe  only  one  that  belongs 
to  the  head  of  vindicta.  The  father  generally 
brought  the  action,  for  he  could  acquire  through  hi? 
son  all  rights  of  action.  But  the  sun  could  bnng  an 
action  in  his  own  name,  with  tbe  permiasion  of  the 
prtetur,  if  fhe  father  was  absent,  or  was  in  any  way 
prevented  from  bringing  the  action,  and  in  some 
cases  if  the  father  refused  to  bring  the  action.  The 
pecuniary  damages  which  were  tbe  immediate  ob 
ject  of  tbe  action  bekmged  to  tbe  fttber,  no  that  tbe 
son  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of  siiiiiir  in  bis 
own  name  in  res|)ect  of  the  vindicta,  and  the 
representative  of  his  father  in  respect  of  the  dama- 
ges. If  the  eon  was  emancipated,  tbe  right  of  ao 
tion  paaaed  to  libn,  and  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
capitis  diminutio. 

2.  Actio  tepulekri  violali,  which  co.i!d  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they  re- 
foaed  the  hereditas.  or  bj  the  heredes.  The  object 
was  vindicta,  which  was  eflbetud  by  giving  the 
plaintiff  damages  lotb»  amount  of  the  wrong  (yuan- 
tt  ob  cant  rem  ttquum  udebUur,  dec.*).  The  action 
was  consequently  in  bonum  et  cquum  concepts,  and 
the  right  was  not  affected  by  a  capitis  diminutio. 
If  those  who  had  a  right  to  brin^f  the  action  neg- 
lected to  do  80,  any  person  might  !>riiiu'  i' i  anion; 
but  in  that  case  they  were  limited  to  100  aurei  by 
the  Edict. 

3  Aflio  tie  effutit.  When  a  fiee  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  o^  tliruwii  Irom  a 
house,  \\p  hail  an  actio  in  bonum  et  nzfjuum  conoe^ 
ta.  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  vindicta. 

4.  An  notion  for  miaehief  done  to  n  man  1^  any 
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JUS  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
bappeoed  through  the  want  uf  proiier  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.' 

6.  Interdictum  quod  vi  autelam.  This  is  a  plaint 
which  could  be  instituted  by  a  filiusTamilias  in  his 
own  nar3€,  Hecause  the  object  was  Tinilicia.  The 

Eld  of  this  capacity  of  a  fihuafamilias  was  ao  in- 
doae  to  bim  penwoaOy  bf  a  peiMii  who  aeled 
,p0iiti0l|tO  h!s  remonstrancp.  If,  for  instance, 
the  son  inhabited  a  house  belonging  to  his  lather  or 
one  hired  from  a  stranger,  and  was  disturbed  in 
bis  enjoyment  fav  aoaie  act  of  his  neighbour,  the 
filioaftunttiao  nii|fit  hatre  an  action  fbr  the  amomit 
of  the  damage,  but  the  pecuniary  satisfaction  would 
belong  to  the  father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  in- 
)uriarum.  But  the  action  was  not  in  honum  et 
aanam  conoapta,  ainoe  ji  bad  «  definite  ob|eet, 
imeh  wee  eitlier  the  reaioration  of  things  to  their 
ftvner  condition,  wWirh  liiight  he  immediately  for 
tiie  benefit  of  the  lUmslainilias,  or  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  wrong  done  (quod  initreat). 

6.  The  action  against  a  libertua  in  respect  of  an 
in  jns  Tooatio.  (VU.  PATtoiras.)  If  the  lihertoa 
bad  proceeded  against  the  son  of  his  patron,  and  the 
father  was  absent,  the  son  could  institute  the  suit 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  injnriamiiL 

7.  Querela  inofficiosi.   {Vtd.  Tkstamknt.) 

8.  Acttunes  populares,  which  are  actions  in  which 
the  phiiniifl"  claims  ;i  sum  of  money,  but  not  as  a 
private  individual :  he  comes  forward  as  a  kind  of 
lepraeentative  of  the  state.  If  the  aet  eomplaiaed 
of  be  such  aa  affects  the  interests  of  individuals  as 
such,  they  can  bring  an  action  m  preference  to  any 
other  person,  and  the  action  is  not  purely  popular  : 
to  thi«  class  belong  snob  actions  as  the  actio  aepol- 
erivioiati.  Botif  there  are  no  pneons  who  are  in- 
d  vidually  interest  nl  in  the  matter  complained  of.  or 
aone  such  bring  an  action,  any  person  (unut  ex  pop- 
do)  may  bring  the  action,  as  the  procurator  of  the 
State,  and  be  is  not  boand  to  give  tlie  aecarity 
wUeb  an  ordmary  procurator  most  give.  A  fitioe* 
(amilias  can  hrinj:  such  action.  By  virtue  of  the 
Utis  contestaiiu,  the  action  becomes  the  same  as  if 
it  were  founded  on  Mt  aUigatio,  and  this  ri^t  of 
notion,  as  well  as  the  immey  which  may  arise  from 
it,  is  aeqnhned  by  the  filiosfamilias  for  his  father. 
These  actiones  being  for  fixed  suma  of  nMMiey»  me 
not  in  bonimi  ct  asquum  conceptv. 

With  the  populares  actiones  may  be  classed,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the  interdicts  poblica  or 
popularia,  and  that  novi  operis  nnntiatio  which  is 
for  the  protection  of  publicum  jus  ;  with  this  dis- 
kinction,  that  the  proceedings  hare  not  for  their  ob- 
feet  the  recovery  of  a  earn  of  money.  But  in  tlie 
general  capacity  of  all  persons  to  bring  such  actions, 
jidef)endenl  of  IIk;  u-tual  rules  as  to  legal  capacity, 
all  these  modes  of  proceediii}:  a^'ree  » 

Vi'NEA,  in  its  literal  significatioo,  ia  a  bower 
formed  of  tlie  branclNe  of  vines,  and,  fton  the  pro- 
tection  which  such  a  leaty  roof  affords,  the  name 
was  af,,,l:t'd  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  under  which 
the  besiegers  of  a  town  protected  themselves  against 
darta,  stones,  fire,  and  the  like,  which  were  thrown 
by  the  beaieged  upon  the  assailants.  Hw  descrip- 
tion which  Vege!ii!s'  £r^'<'w  of  such  a  machine  |)er- 
fe<'lly  agrees  wiili  what  we  know  of  it  from  the  in- 
cidental mention  by  other  writeiS.  The  whole  ma- 
stiioe  formed  a  looi;  Testing  i^eii  yosts  eight  feet  in 
height.  The  roof  itself  was  generally  sixteen  feet 
long  and  seven  broad.  The  wooden  frame  was  in 
most  cases  light,  so  that  it  could  be  carried  by  the 
soldiers ;  aometiraee,  however,  when  the  pnrpoee 
which  it  was  to  serve  required  great  strength,  it 
heavy,  and  then  the  whole  fraric  probably  was 


moved  by  wheels  attached  to  the  posts  The  ruu 
was  fonned  of  planks  and  wickerwork,  ai»d  the  up 
permost  layer  or  layers  consisted  of  raw  hides  oi 
wet  cloth,  as  a  protection  against  file,  by  which  the 

besieged  frequently  destroyed  the  vine«.*  The 
sides  of  a  vinea  were  likewise  prutected  by  « icker- 
worfc.  Such  mactnnes  were  constructed  m  a  saft 
fiaee  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged  town,  aal 
then  carried  or  wheeled  {a^ere)  close  to  its  walla 
Here  several  of  them  were  frequently  juaied  to. 
getlier,  so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiens  might  b« 
employed  under  them.  When  vioe«  had  takca 
their  plaee  doee  to  the  walla,  the  aoMien  be^M 
their  operations,  either  by  nndcnnining  the  walls. 


and  thus  opening  a  l)reach,  or  by  employing  the  bat- 

of  Vei^ 

soldiers  used  to  call  these  Muut.* 


tering-ram  {arict').    In  the  time 


VINUM  (olvoi).  The  general  teim  for  Ike  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grajx' 

The  native  countiy  of  the  vine  was  long  a  ve>> 
ata  qnestio  among  botanists,  but,  ahboogli  SMqr 
points  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  aeena  now  to 
lie  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigpooos 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  uf 
Matanderln  on  the  Canpian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  eastvrard 
through  Khorasan  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  tbs 
Himalaya — the  region  to  which  history  and  pbiloio 

R alike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
moe,  when  we  consider  the  extiesBe  feeibty  of 
the  process  in  its  most  simple  form,  we  ne«  d  littlt- 
wonder  that  the  art  of  making  wine  stiuuid  tia-e 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch 

In  the  eariiest  of  proihne  writers,  the  cultivatiK 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  femiHar  to  tbb  Ileroii 
Greeks,  some  of  bis  most  beautiful  and  virid  pie- 
tures  of  rural  life  being  closely  cunnected  with  lb« 
toils  of  the  vinegnud.  It  is  w  unh  remarking,  that 
the  only  vrine  upon  whose  cxceUeoce  Homer  ddaim 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbtrfe  4  represented  at 
having  been  prn<liired  nn  the  coast  of  Thrace,  Ifas 
region  from  which  poetry  and  civilization  spread 
into  Hellas,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  mors 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bacchus.  Heooe  «e  mi^ 
infer  that  the  Pelasgians  introduced  the  enltme  of 
the  vine  when  they  wamlert  d  westward  acru.-.-  the 
Hellespont,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  it  was  coo- 
veyed  to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  whaa,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
'  of  the  Adriatic.  It  seems  certain,  from  varioos  le- 
'  gends,  that  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  m  tb^ 
1  earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  hiatory.  Thus  a 
tradition  pieaerved  by  Varro*  told  that,  when  Me- ' 
'  zentiiii?  agreed  to  aid  the  Rntiilians.  he  stipulated 
that  the  produce  of  the  I^tian  vineyardji  should  be 
;  Ins  recompense.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  uscii 
j  milk  ooiy  in  hia  ofieringa  to  the  coda  ;*  X^uma.  ta 
cheek  extravaganee,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  «i 
w'ine  upon  the  funeral  pyn-,  and,  lo  stimulate  the 
i  energies  of  the  rustic  jxjpulalion,  he  ordained  that 
it  should  be  held  impious  to  ofTer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  bad  flowed  from  an  uapraaed 
stock.  So  searoe  was  it  at  a  moeh  lata 
that  Papirius  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join 
tie  with  the  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a 
cupful  {mni  poeillum)  if  he  should  gain  the  victory. 
That  wine  was  racked  off  into  amphorae,  and  atotsd 
up  in  regular  cellars  as  early  as  the  era  of  the 
Gracchi,  Pliny  considers  pruved  by  the  existem-e  m 
his  own  day  of  the  Vtnum  Ojnmtanum,  de»?nbed 
hereafVer.  B«t  even  then  no  specific  appelUtioa 
was  given  to  the  pradaoe  of  different  loealittea,aad 
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itie  jai  was  marked  with  the  namt*  of  the  consul 
•lone.  Fur  many  years  after  this,  foreign  wines 
were  cooaidered  far  superior  to  native  growths ;  and 
•o  pnekNi*  were  tbe  Greek  Tiotagee  eeteemed  in 
Ibe  tinee  of  Mariu  snd  Snlla,  thtt  a  aiiigle  draaght 
only  was  ofTcrrd  to  the  guests  at  a  banquet.  The 
ra|NdUjr  with  which  luxury  spread  in  this  matter  is 
wdl  UliMtrated  tqr  Uw  of  M.  V«n».  that  !«• 
vatlm,  when  a  boy,  never  saw  as  emeitatoment  in 
bis  fatJier's  tioase,  nowever  splendid,  at  whieh  Greek 
wine  was  haiuU'd  round  more  than  once,  but  when, 
oi  manhood,  he  returned  from  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
be  bestowed  on  the  people  a  largess  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  cadi.  Four  different  kinds  of 
wine  are  said  to  have  been  presented  lor  ttie  first 
time  at  the  feast  given  by  Julius  Cajsar  in  his  third 
coQBulsbtp  46),  these  being  Falemiao,  Cbian, 
LesUan,  and  Mamertiiie,  and  not  antfl  after  this 
date  were  the  merits  of  the  numerous  varieties,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  accurately  known  and  fully  ap- 
preciated. But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
hie  immediate  successors  the  study  of  wines  be- 
eane  a  passion,  and  the  moat  sempalons  eare  was 
bestowKl  upon  every  process  connected  with  their 
production  and  preservation.^  Pliny  calculates  that 
Iha  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  deserving 
lo  be  aecoaoted  of  high  quality  (aoMie)  auuMnted 
to  eighty,  of  whieh  ht«  own  coantry  eonM  dafan 
two  thirds  ;*  and  in  another  passage'  he  asserts 
that  195  distinct  kinds  might  be  reckoned  up,  and 
that,  if  all  the  varieties  of  theae  were  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  eompvtation,  the  eum  would  be  almoat 
doobled. 

The  proceav  fidlowed  in  wine-making  was  (  ssr  n- 
LmUy  the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Ko- 
nnna.  After  tiie  grapes  had  been  gathered,  they 
werefiiat  trodden  with  the  feet,  and  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  press.  This  part  of  the 
of  wine-making  ia  deaeiibnA  in  dm  article 

OBCULUH. 

The  eweeC,  nnfermented  juice  of  the  grape  was 

cermed  yXet'/coc  by  the  Greeks  and  mugtum  hy  the 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  proiM-rly  an  adjec- 
tive signifying  vew  or  frcxh.  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds,  distinguished  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  whieh  eaeb  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  othsr  beme  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  aa  npSjc^iMfi  orjvefnmMi,*  and  was  reserved 
tttr  manufheturing  a  partleolar  speeies  of  rieb  wine 
descrilif'd  l)y  Pliny,'  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mylileiie  gave  the  name  of  irixn^pofto^  or  ^rporpojrof  • 
That  which  was  obtained  ne.xt,  before  the  grapes 
had  been  ftiUy  trodden,  was  the  muttmm  Uiekmm,  and 
vraa  eomiderad  beat  Ibr  keeping.*  After  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the  mass  was 
taken  out,  the  edges  of  the  husks  cut,  ami  the  whole 
•fain  subjected  to  the  press ;  the  result  was  the 
mmBtum  tortintm  or  eircumtifitum,^*  which  waa  set 
apart  and  used  for  inferior  purposes. 

A  ii(iit:nn  (if  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being 
drunk  iresh  alier  it  had  been  clariiied  with  vinegar." 
"When  it  was  desired  to  iweseiie  a  quantity  in  the 
sweet  state,  an  amphora  was  taken  and  eoated  with 
pitch  Mrithin  and  without ;  it  was  filled  with  musium 
Liu-iurn,  and  eorktul  so  as  to  be  [wrfectly  air-tight. 
Jt  was  then  immersed  w  a  tank  of  cold,  £resh  wa- 
ter, or  hnried  in  wet  aand,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  six  weeks  or  two  nionths.  Tlie  contents,  after 
tlus  process,  were  found  to  rcmam  unchanged  lor  a 
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ytar,  and  enee  the  name  dtl  yAiinof.  r  r.,  im^n 
muiium.'  A  considerable  quantity  of  luus  from 
the  best  a.td  oldest  vines  was  inspissated  by  boil- 
ing, being  then  distinguiabed  hy  the  Greeks  under 
the  general  namaa  or  f^Nf"  ^  y^v^ic*  while  the 
Ij3tin  writers  havtS  various  terni!?,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the avaporation  was  carried.  Tbus^ 
When  the  must  waa  ladnoad  to  two  thirds  of  itsoii 
gbal  volume,  it  became  earetuim  (Pallad.  OctoDi., 
tit.  xviit);  when  one  half  had  evaporated,  defnUumi* 
when  two  thirds,  saj.d  (known  also  by  the  Greek 
names  nruum  and  hcpsema*) ;  but  these  words  are 
frequently  interchanged.*  Similar  iveparations  are 
at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  mutto  eoUo  and 
sapa,  and  in  France  labe.  The  process  was  carried 
on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  (eaia  defruiana),  iron 
or  bronze  being  supposed  to  communicate  a  disa- 
greeaUe  flavour,  over  a  dow  Are  of  chips,  on  a 
night  when  there  was  no  moon,*  the  scum  being 
carefully  removed  with  leaves,'  and  the  liquid  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning."  Thest 
grape-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 
extensively  (br  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  ma* 
king  them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  sui-h  as  the  burramca  polio,  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  uliich  was  formed  by  mixing 
MUM  with  milk,*  and  others  described  hereafter. 

The  whole  of  themnstom  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  tlii'  lurut 
to  iliecclla  tutarta  {uivodiiKti,  ziOtui'^''),  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor  or  a  little  below  the  surface, 
placed  in  aoch  a  situation  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
and  eqnaUa  teroperatare,  and  at  a  distance  from 
flunghUls  or  any  objects  emittiniz  a  strong  odour." 
Here  were  the  dolia  (tiOoi),  otherwise  called  sena 
or  cupa,  long,  bell- mouthed  vessels  of  earthenware 
(hooped  tubs  of  wood  being  employed  in  cold  cli- 
mates only"),  very  carefully  formed  of  the  best  clay 
and  lined  with  a  coating  of  pitch  (-iccruf'ii'ra,  pi- 
ca/a),  the  operation  (:r«<7!J<.>o<f,  picatw)  being  usually 
perfbimed  vrhile  they  were  hot  from  the  furnace. 
They  were  usually  sunk  {depresta,  AeJouOt  dtnurta) 
one  half  or  two  thirds  in  the  ground;  to  the  former 
depth  if  the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to 
prove  strong,  to  tlie  latter  if  weak ;  and  attention 
was  paid  that  they  ahouM  repose  upon  a  dry  bed. 
They  were,  ninrcover,  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  fu- 
migated witii  aromatic  plants,  and  rubbed  with  theii 
ashes,  all  rank  smelling  suhstances,  such  as  rotten 
leather,  garlic,  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed, 
lest  they  ahonld  impart  a  taint  to  the  wiuc.'*  In 
these  duha  the  prcH-css  of  fermentation  took  place. 
They  were  not  tilled  quite  tuli,  m  order  that  the 
scimi  only  might  bod  over,  and  this  was  also  cleared 
off  at  repdar  intervals  by  skimming,  and  carried  to 
a  distanoa  The  fermentation  usually  lasted  for 
about  tiine  days,  and  as  soon  88  had  subsided, 
and  the  muMtum  had  become  vcmtm,  the  dolia  were 
closely  covered,  the  upper  portion  of  their  interioi 
surface  as  well  as  the  lids  {fimeraUa  iUurum)  hav 
ing  been  previously  well  mhoed  over  with  a  com. 
pound  of  defrutum,  saffron,  old  pile!),  mastic,  and 
fir-cones.'*  The  opercuia  were  taken  olf  about  once 
every  thirty-six  days,  snd  oftener  in  hoi  weather, 
in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  contents,  to  add 
any  preparation  that  might  be  required  to  preaerve 


1.  (Geopon..       16.-Plut.,  g.  N.,  26.— C*u>.  R.  K.,  IM 
Colum..  xii.,  2».— Plin.,  II.  N..  xi»..  11.)— 2.  (Allien.,  i  ,  31,  c. 
—3.  (Pliu..  H.  N.,  XIV.,  «.)— 4.  (Phn.,  I.e.)— 5.  (S«?e  Vair.  »p 
Non  .c.  17,  n.  U.— ColumcU  ,  in,,  |y.)-6.  (Plia.,  H.  N..  XTiii., 
74.)— 7.  (Phn..  I.  c.-Virg.,  Gcoig.,  i.,  2M.— Id.  ib.,  300.)— 
8.  (Phn.,  II.  N.,  xiih.,  a.--CiUo,  R.  R.,  10!l.  —  CuIuimII.,  xii., 
10,  SO,  21.-rallai).,  si.,  18  — DioMor..  v.,  9.)  —  «.  (Peaiiu,  ■.  ▼ 
Bamnics.— Compan  Ovid,  Fast., i*.,  781)— 10.  (G«cnMa, 
IS.)— II.  (Vano,RrR.,i.,  IS.-GM|Mii.,l.e.)-M.  (Pbii.,H.N 
art*.,  tl.)— 19.  (Oeonon,  vi.,S,  3,4.— Cato,  R.  R.,  S3.— Varro,  i 
13.— Coiam.,  ui.,  W,  35.  —Dig.  33,  lit.  6,  ■.  3.)  — 14.  (Ucoiun. 
Vi.,  n.-CttOk  t  R ,  107.— Vino,  I,  Wb-Cotan..  lu.,  S5, 38.) 
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tMn  Miiiiil,  and  to  remoTe  any  imparttiea  that 
might  be  thrown  up.  Psrtfoolar  attentwa  was  paid 

to  the  peculiar  liglit  scum,  tlic  'ivOo;  ulvov  {Jios  vini). 
which  frefiuenlly  apiH^ircd  on  the  surface  after  a 
ARrtain  time,  since  it  was  supposed  to  aflbrd  indi- 
eations  by  ita  colour  and  consistence  or  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  If  red  (jrop^wp/Coi.'),  broad,  and  soft,  it 
was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  sound  ;  if  glutinous, 
It  was  a  bad  symptom ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  deno- 
ted want  of  body  ;  if  white,  it  was  a  proof  ti:at  the 
wine  would  keep  well  (ftdvtftov).  Each  time  that 
the  opercula  were  replaced,  they  were  well  rubbed 
with  tir-cones.'    (Vid.  Thyrsus.) 

The  coBunoaer  sorts  of  wine  were  drunk  direct 
flmn  the  doUuni,  and  hence  draught  wine  waa  call- 
ed vinum  doHare  OT  vinum  ilr  nip.t^  but  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  were  yielded  by  clioice  localities,  and 
possessed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keeping,  were 
drawn  off  {,di£timdere,  furayyi^ip)  into  amphora  or 
Ugentt^  many  flineifbl  praeautiona  being  observed 
in  transferring  them  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
vessel.'  These  amphorcz  wen;  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  in  later  times  occa.sionaily  of  glass  ;  they 
were  stopped  tight  by  a  ^ug  of  wood  or  cork  (cor- 
ex,  niAtr),  which  waa  tendtored  impenrioua  to  air 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or  gypsum. 
Oil  the  outside  the  title  of  the  wine  waa  painted, 
the  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  lUMnes 
of  the  consola  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jara  were 
of  glass,  little  tieketa  {pittada,  tetseret)  were  sus- 
pended from  them  indicating  tlicse  particulars.* 
The  amphorte  were  then  stored  up  m  repositories 
{apotheca,*  horrta,*  labulata'),  completely  distinct 
from  the  cella  vinaria,  and  osoaUy  placed  in  the  up- 
per story  of  the  house  (whence  daeende,  tcMla*  de- 
ripere  /nvrrro'),  for  a  reason  e.vplained  afterward. 

It  id  mauilest  ttiat  wmcs  prepared  and  bottled, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  in  the  manner  described 
aboi  e,  must  have  contained  a  great  quantity  of  dregs 
and  aedimcnt,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  separate  these  before  it  was  drunk.  This  was 
sometimes  clfected  by  fining  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
thoae  of  ptgeona  being  conantered  most  appropriate 
by  the  fastidious,"  or  with  the  whites  whipped  up 
with  salt,"  but  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cup  like  utensils  of  silver  or  bronze, 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  disiin- 
gaished  b/the  Tariova  namea  vJUorvp,  rpvyoiirof,  ifi- 
iiur.  ciilum  ttnnrium.^*  {Vid.  Coi.uM.)  Occasionally 
a  piece  ul  liiu  a  cloth  i^anKKo^,  xaccus)  was  placed  over 
the  Tpvyoir.ij^  or  cr//um,"  and  the  wine  {acuudat,  sac- 
cajhu)  filtered  through.'*  The  use  of  the  tueetu  waa 
eons^ered  objectionable  Ibr  all  detieate  winea, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure,'*  if  not  entirely  to 
destroy  their  flavour,  and  in  every  instance  to  di- 
minish the  strength  of  the  lujuor.  For  this  reason 
it  waaeaqdoyed  by  the  diaaipated,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  atue  to  awallow  a  gmter  quantity  with- 
out becoming  intoxicated.'*  The  double  purjKise 
of  coolint;  and  weakening  waa  eifeclually  accom- 
plisa  1  y  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter,  which 
onder  such  ciroomatanoea  became  a  csCmi  m'sah- 
iim**  or  ncau  nhmrvu.^* 

The  wine  procured  from  the  mutlum  torlicum, 
which  vsas  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
Ihin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  atiU  inferior  beverage 
waa  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
ttalke  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 

1.  (Oeopoa.,  Tii.,  19.— Colani.,  xii.,  38.)— 3.  (Dig.  18,  tit-fl, 
I,  ♦4.— Van.  Bp.  Nun.,  c.  ?,  n.  US.)— I  (OMpun.,  rib, ^  A.— 
Coiu|>a.-e  Plin.,  iiv.,  «7.)-4.  (Petroil.,  l4.)-8.  (Cotoa.,  t, 
Plin.,  Lp.,  II.,  17.)— 6.  (Scnec.,Ep.,  115.)— 7.  ;Colum.,  «ii.,4l.) 
—8  (Hor.,  C«rm..  lii  .Sl.  T.)-».  (Ifof.,  Carm.,  iii..  S8, 7.)— 10. 
;IIor.,S«t.,  h.,  4,  51)  — II,  (Gcflpoii.,vii.,5?.)  —  12.  (Gcopon., 
fll..37.)— I?  d'oUux,  ri.,  10  ;  x.,:b.j  —  U.  (.Martial,  viii., 45.) 
—15.  (U'T..  Sni  ,ii.,4,M.)— 16.  (l>lia..»T.,3S.— Couuwrasxiu.. 
I,  S4 .  xi(.,  4. 1'^.-Cia  •dFsm,,iL,li.j— 17.  (Mantel. sit., !«>.) 
-18.  <iiv..  1U4.) 


them  to  aoak,  preaaing  again,  and  fermciiiiag  tM 
liquor  thna  obtahied.  Tliia,  ^hidi  was  given  «• 

the  labnurers  in  winter  instead  of  win*,  w-^-s 
^auva  or  devrtpioc  of  the  Greeks,  the  Lrm  or  nitma 
t^drium  of  the  Romans,  and,  aocordinf  to  Vana^* 
was,  along  with  aapa,  defratum,  and  paaoan,  thp 
drink  of  elderly  women."  The  Greeks  added  the 
wiitcr  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  th»f  mu.st  prr- 
viously  drawn  off,  and  then  boiled  dowa  the  mix 
ture  until  one  third  had  evapoiated ;  the  ItaUaas 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of 
the  must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  the  de- 
frutuiii  and  tlic  dreys  of  the  laciis  .Viiother  dnnk 
of  the  same  character  was  the  /aaUum  from  wums 
lees,  and  we  hear  alao  of  vimnii  pmtigtMgwm  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appears  to  have  be^'n  man- 
ufactured from  inferior  and  half-rijH!  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period/'  W'c  find  an  analogy  to 
the  above  prooeMes  in  the  manulisctare  of  ader. 
the  beat  being  obtained  from  thafint  animnaini  af 
the  apples,  and  the  woni  fiom  the  polp  and  ana 
macerated  in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  deaciibed,  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gatberad  aa  aoon 
aa  they  were  fully  ripe,  and  ftnamtatioii  to  have 
run  its  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweei 
wines  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  ferment- 
ation, or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by  coa- 
vertiog  them  completely  into  iniaina.  The  r^UiMi 
olvof  of  the  Geoponie  writew*  belongs  to  the  fina 
class.  Must  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner  was 
thrown  into  the  dolia,  wttich  remained  opea  for  Uuee 
daya  only,  and  were  then  partially  covered  Am*  twe 
more;  a  email  apertnie  waa  left  until  the  aeventh 
day,  when  they  were  luted  np.  If  the  wine  was 
wiaht  d  to  be  still  sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open 
for  live  days,  and  then  at  once  closed.  The  lre«  ad- 
mission of  air  being  necessary  for  bride  fermeaifr 
tion,  and  this  usuallv  continuing  for  nine  days,  it  ts 
evident  that  it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperfect- 
ly under  the  above  circumstances.  For  the  r:tMiM 
duke  of  Columella,*  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  la 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathand, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  full  fervour  trf 
the  midday  lit  at.  The  mu$tum  luinum  al'in-^  was 
to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was  huislje*!, 
an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  waa  added  la 
each  60  seitarii ;  the  wine  waa  racked  oirfiam  the 
j  lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound,  and  whole- 
some.*   For  the  vmum  diachylum,  more  luscwus 

still,  the  grapes  were  flatpoaed  to  the  ana  te 
days  upon  hurdlea.' 
Laatly,  pumm  or  natfw-iw'w  waa  nnde 

grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  their 
weight ;  or  they  were  plunged  into  boilmgoil,  wtucb 
produced  a  similar  effect ;  or  the  bunchea,  after  thef 
were  ripe,  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  atalka  being  twisted,  or  an  incis- 
ion made  into  the  pitli  of  the  bearing  shoot,  !«j 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stocwa 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wUm,  and  then  troddm  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  preaa.  The  quantity  of  juk« 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  au  S^ual 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  resouiak 
which  was  again  pTeaaed,  and  tiwiroduct  nwfilflyDd 
for  an  inferior  pastum  called  ucundarium,  an  ex- 
pression exactly  analogous  to  the  (5rrrt><oc  meaiioa- 
ed  above.  The  passurn  of  Urtte  wa»  most  pnxed,' 
and  next  in  rank  were  those  of  Cilicia,  Alhca,  Italy, 
and  the  nei^bonring  provinoea.  Tkekjadakaava 
as  Ptythium  and  Mdamptyikium  poaseaao:  ihe  pa 

1.  (ap.  Non,,  ini.,  18,)— t.  {VU.  Aiken.,  x..  p.  441   -J  ,G« 
opon  ,  VI.,  3.— t  ato,  R.  R.,  23-57, 153  —  V jrro,  i.,  54.  —  •  \ii4 
40.-l'lin..  H.  N..  xiY.,  ID— 4.  •n^l9.J-^  {**u,r  i— # 
(Colum..  1.0  )-T.  (Piin..  ILNflir    ll.>--f  |)fSlt.,B  Mt 
— Juv.,  Sat,,  li*',  S70.) 
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ruliar  flavour  of  the  grape,  and  noi  thai  of  winr  ;  the 
SScybiUttcs  froia  GaJutia  and  the  Halunttum  from  | 
Sieflly.  in  like  manner,  tasted  like  must.  The  grapes ' 
most  suitable  for  passum  were  those  which  ripeoed  | 
early,  especially  the  varieties  Apiana  (called  by  the , 
Greeks  Stic-hti),  Smjiula,  ami  I'si'hia.^ 

The  Greeks  recognised  three  culuurs  in  wines  : 
ni  (/liJ^of),  vUte,  i.  *^  pale  straw-coloar  (acvko^).  | 
and  brown  or  amber-coloured  {Ki^f>6().*   Pliny  dis- 1 
Unguishes  four:  albus,  answering  to  ?.evK6(,  fulms  ■ 
tc  Ki/>f>6(,  while  /ii?.a(  is  subdivided  into  sa7ti;uinais 
tni  niger,  the  former  being  doubtless  applied  tO' 
bright,  glowing  wines,  like  Tent  and  Burgundy, 
wlnlt^  tlio  rjit'cr  or  a/rr*  would  resemble  Port.  In 
the  ordinary  Greek  authors  the  epithet  ipv6p6{  is  as 
common  as/irAac  and  will  represent  the  sanguineus. 

We  bare  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keening 
was  racked  olffhwi  the  dolia  Into  amplMNS.  when 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  transport 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when  carried  by 
travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained  in  bags 
made  of  goatskin  (ioKoi,  uires),  well  pitched  over,  ao 
as  to  make  the  seams  perfectly  tight  The  cut  be- 
low, from  a  hr<mxe  lound  at  Herculaneum,*  exhibits 
a  Silenus  astride  upi>n  one  of  them.   When  the 


quantity  was  htrge,  a  number  of  hide*  were  aewed 
together,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus  conatruetad  oar- 

rit'd  I'nun  [iiacc  to  place  in  ft  oait,  as  ahown  in  tlie 

illustration  on  page  64.' 

As  the  process  of  wlae-making  among  the  an 
cients  was  based  upon  no  fixed  principles,  and  for 
the  most  part  conducted  in  a  most  unscientific  man- 
ner, it  w.is  found  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  finest  varieties,  to  have  recourse  to  various  de- 
vices for  preventing  or  correcting  acidity,  heighten- 
ing the  flavour,  and  increasing  tlM  durability  of  the 
second  growths.  This  subject  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  .H\  i.tem  by  the  Greeks  :  Pliny  mentions  four 
authors  who  had  written  formal  treatises,  and  the 
wthors  of  the  Geoponic  oolleetion,  together  with 
"Jato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  supply  a  multitude  of 
jrecepts  upon  the  same  topic.  The  object  in  view 
was  accomplished  sometimes  by  merely  niixmg  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wine  together,  but  more  frequently 
1)7  throwing  into  the  dom  or  amphorw  vartoua  con- 
diments or  sea«'>ninfrs  {uprxatir,  medicamina,  rondi- 
turte).  When  two  wmes  were  mixed  together,  those 

1.  (Gmmb.,  tU.,  18.— Coluk,  xii.,  S9.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xit.,  11. 
— Till^  Oeorr.,  ii.,  93.)  — S.  (ithwi ,  i.,  p.  M,  e.)  — S.  inral^ 
If wiBtrb  .  v.,  6, 17.)— 4.  (Mm.  Bamn.,  vol.  iii.,  imr.  tt.)— A. 
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were  selcv-ted  which  I 
ties  and  defectf 

'Jlie  principal  substances  employed  as 
were,  I.  sea-water;  2.  turpentine,  either  pure  or  in 
the  form  of  pitch  (pix),  tar  {piz  Itqutda),  or  resm 
sina) ;  3  linir,  in  the  furiii  ol  g\  psuui,  hurncd  marblO) 
or  cuicineil  shells ;  4.  mspissated  must  i  6.  aromatic 
herbs,  spices,  and  gums;  and  tbaaa  were  nael 
either  singly,  or  cooked  up  into  a  great  variacj  al 
complicated  confections. 

W  e  liave  already  seen  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  mterior  of  both  the  doiia  and  the  amphora 
with  a  coating  of  phdi ;  but,  besides  tiiia,  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin  in  powder, 
to  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more  full 
bodied,  but  aiao  commanicaied  an  asreeable  bouquet, 
together  with  a  oertahi  degree  of  rachMsa  or  pi- 
quancy.* Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when  new 
(nontium  restnalum),  was  accounted  unwholesome, 
and  apt  to  induce  headache  and  giddiness.  From 
thia  cueunatanca  it  was  danoninated  cn^ula,  and 
was  itself  found  to  be  aenriceaUe  in  checking  tho 
fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violi  iit 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous  fer 
mentation  is  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be  re- 
newed, in  which  case  a  fresh  chemical  change  takes 
place,  and  the  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar  (ifof, 
aceium),  and  this  acid,  again,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
loses  Its  properties,  and  becomes  perfectly  insipid* 
in  whkdi  form  it  was  called  vappa  by  the  llomaaa, 
who  used  the  void  liguiatiTegr  fbr  a  wortUeaa 
blockhead. 

Now  liie  great  majority  of  inferior  wines,  being 
thin  and  watery,  and  containing  little  alcohol,  are 
cooatantly  KaUe  to  undergo  tneaa  diangea,  and 

hence  the  disposition  to  acesccncc  was  closely 
watched,  and  comhaii'd  a.s  l.ir  as  possible.  With 
this  »iew  those  substances  were  thrown  into  the 
doUa  which  it  was  known  wouU  neutralixe  any 
add  wfaidi  might  be  formed,  8a«di  aa  TegetaMo  aah- 
es  which  contain  an  alkali,  pypsnm,  and  pure  lime, 
liesides  which  we  liud  a  lung  list  of  articles,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  preventives  rather  than  cor- 
rcctivea,  such  aa  the  rarioua  nreparatiooa  of  tuipeb- 
tine  already  notieed,  almonoa,  raiahia  steeped  in 
must,  parched  salt,  ^niat-^^'-milk,  cedar-cones,  gall- 
nuts,  blazing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot  irons  quenched 
in  the  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of  others.*  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  which  are  all  harmless,  wo  find 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly-poisonous  salts 
of  lead  for  the  same  purpose,*  a  practice  which 
produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  waa  proUbHad  br  a  aeries  of  the  nMtat 
stringent  enactmenta.* 

Defrutum  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent : 
but,  being  itselfliable  to  turn  sour,  it  was  not  used 
until  its  soundness  bad  been  tested  by  keeping  it  fbi 
a  year.  It  was  then  introdoeed,  either  in  ita  simpla 
.slate,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextarius  to  the  ampho- 
ra, that  IS,  of  I  to  48,  or  it  was  combined  with  a 
great  variety  of  aromatics,  acconlini,'  to  a  pr<-s'*rip- 
tion  fumiabed  by  Cdumelia.*  In  this  receipt,  and 
othere  of  die  aame  kind,  the  iratiooa  heiba  were  in- 
tended to  give  additional  efficacy  to  tho  nourishing 
powers  of  the  defrutum,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  aflecting  the  taste  of  the  wine. 
But  from  a  Tcry  early  period  it  was  customary  to 
flaToor  wine  highly  by  a  large  admixture  of  peiw 
fumes,  plants,  and  spices  We  find  a  spiced  drink 
(f^  apuuuTuv  KaraoKtvaiuiievoi)  noticed  under  the 

name  ofipl^  bgr  Aibencua  and  the  writera  of  the 


1.  (AthtB.,  i.,  p.  1^  a.)— &  <Kb.,  H.  N.,  sir.,  S9.— ! 


Srmp.,  v.,  S.)-3.  (O^opM.,  ««.,  II,  U,  It,  *e.)-4.  (Ol 
vii.,  19.)— ft.  {7vL  BMlanmliBiilaijr  af  hiwrtiosst  n» 
mi-ft.  (sii.,SO.i 
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tMMaj,*  and  fbr  the  whole  dan  Plbiy  has  the 

general  term  aromatites* 

Tliere  was  another  and  very  numerous  family  of 
wines,  entitled  olvoi  vyieivw,  into  which  drugs  were 
ioirodaccd  to  produoe  medioioal  effects.  Such  were 
mnum  marrtmi  (hvrrtiosnd)  fbr  coughs ;  the  weiUittg 
(f^quiil-wine),  to  assist  digestion,  promote  expectora- 
iion,  and  act  as  a  gentle  tonic ;  absinikiUt  {wine  of 
wonnwood),  corresponding  to  the  mod  era  mtrm/A  ; 
■od,  above  all,  the  myrtiut  (iQjitlebaT]r*«ine)i 
which  potsessed  innumerable  Tirtvee.* 

Pliny,  under  head  of  wia  fictilia,  includes  not 
ooJy  the  olvM  vyuivoi,  but  a  vast  number  of  dth- 
en,  bearing  a  stroog analogy  to  our  British  iH  u  r 
made  wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginger,  elderberry, 
and  the  like ;  and  as  we  manufacture  Champagne  out 
of  gooj>cl>errie3,  so  the  Italians  haJ  their  imitations 
of  the  costly  vmtages  of  the  most  favoured  Asiatic 
Wea.  Tlie8e«nHi/eliliawere»aeinay  be  imagined, 
almost  countless,  every  variety  of  fruit,  flower, 
vegetable,  shrub,  and  p{>rfunie  being  put  m  requisi- 
tion:  figs,  cornels,  medlars,  roses,  asparagus,  pars 
ley,  radishes,  laurels,  junipen,  cassia,  cmnamun, 
saffron,  nard,  malobathnun,  aflhrd  hot  a  email  earn- 
pie.  It  must  be  remarked  that  there  was  one  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  method  followed  by  the 
Greeks  and  tlial  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  cooking 
these  potions.  I'he  former  indnded  the  drug,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  a  bag.  whleh  wae  aaspend- 
ed  in  a  jar  of  wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  was  thought  necessary ;  the  latter  mixed  the 
flavouring  ingredient  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fer- 
mented them  together,  thna  obtaining  a  much  more 
powerfiil  extract ;  and  thia  la  the  pan  porsned  for 
British  wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  sub- 
itiiute  sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.* 

Bat  not  only  were  spioea,  fin^pail  foots,  leaves, 
ond  gums  steqwd  in  wine  or  mooiporaled  during 
fermentation,  bot  even  the  praekma  petflimed  es- 
sential oils  {ungnenta)  were  mixed  with  it  before  it 
was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  partial 
to  thia  Irind  of  drink  *  We  also  learn  from  iElian* 
that  it  was  named  uv^^ivIttk,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  ftv^ph-ri^  of  Poseidippus,^  the  fivftftivij 
of  Hesychius,  the  fiVfUVTjq  of  Pollux,*  and  the  wiur- 
rhma  of  Plautus.*  The  Romans  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  example  set  them,  valuing  bitterness  so 
highly,  says  Pliny,**  that  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy 
costly  perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  ex- 
pressions "foliala  sU\a"  in  Martial,"  and  pcrfuMa 
nuro  tpumani  unguemta  FaUmo"  in  Juvenal." 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  aame  find* 
ness  for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamedc,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  ISestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  uine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese,  and  sphnUea  the  whole 
with  floor,**  the  tatter  betef*  eommon  nddhioii  at  a 
much  later  epoch.**  So,  also,  the  draught  adminis- 
tered by  Circe  consisted  of  wine,  cheese,  and  hon- 
ey;  and,  according  to  Theophrastus,'*  the  wine 
drank  in  the  pmaneum  of  the  Thaaiana  waa  ren- 
dered ddieioaa  by  their  tlinwing  into  the  jar  wUeh 
contained  it  a  eoke  of  wheatea  floor  kneided  op 
with  honey." 

This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popnfav  of  aU  theoe  coamooad  haraiuM  the  oMmX» 
of  the  Greeka,  the  wmmmi  of  die  Romano.  TMa 
was  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  vraa 


1.  (Ath«n.,  i,.  p.  31,  c— Pollax,  Onom.,  ti.,  18.)— 5.  (xit.,  19, 
♦  ».)— 3.  (Colum.^11.,  32.  3".— Gcopon..  rjii.,  1,  *c.)— 4.  (Gei>- 

FBO.,  v.ii.,  3i,  33,  M.— Plin.,  H.  S..  xit.,  Itt.-Colam.,  U.  cc.— 
Wo.  R.  n.,  IM,  J15.)_5.  u«li«D.  V.  H  ,  XII  ,  3I.)-«.  (1.  c.)— 
7.  (Aihcn.,  I.,  p.  as.  A.)-8.  (vi..  2.)-9  ( I'seudoL,  ii.,  4.  SO.— 
C<>r»p:irp  "  uardM  amphonim  :"  Mili  »  (iVji.,  lii.,  2,  II.— FeiCu«, 
I.V.  "  Murraupotio"  and  "  Murnn.i.  'j  — 10.  (II.  N.,  xiii  ,  5.)— ' 
II  (nr.,  110.)— It.  303,t--13  ill  ,  ii.,  C38.)-14.  (Athen., 
«-t  p.       )  — 1»  (Atbra.,  I.,  p.  33,  a  )  — 16.  (CompAn  PUJ., 
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witli  wfaie,  to  the  odier  with  onat. 

was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary 
hero  Aristaeus,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees.*  and  %f  as 
considered  most  perfect  and  palatable  when 
of  some  old,  rough  (onKcntsi)  wine,  aodi  as  Mi 
or  Falemian  (alneogh  Horace  objects  to  the  latter 
for  this  purpose*),  and  new  Attic  honey  '  Th*- 
proportioas,  as  stated  in  the  Geoponic  coUectioi* 
were  fbnr,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of  homy 
and  varioaa  aptoea  and  perfumea,  soch  as  mynh. 
cassia,  coetuin,  malobe thrum,  nard,  and  pefiper 
might  be  added.  The  second  kind,  the  anomclum 
of  Isidorus,*  according  to  the  Greek  authnnties,* 
was  made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  ila 
original  bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely 
a  very  rich  fruit  sirup  in  no  way  allied  to  w:ne 
The  virtues  of  muUum  are  detailied  by  Plmy  ;*  n 
waa  eoneidered  the  most  appropriate  dreogfat  npso 
an  empty  stomach,  and  was  therefore  swallowed 
immediately  before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast 
began,'  and  henee  ilie  wiiet  (i^u«/a/io) coming  before 
the  cup  of  mulsum  was  called  the  frmmUfit.*  We 
infer  from  Planto^  that  awinnN  was  gfven  at  n  tri- 
umph by  the  impentor  to  his  soldiers. 

Mulsum  (sc.  rtftum)  or  oivofic/.i  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  mulsa  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  vu*i, 
bemg  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  ferment- 
ed, is  the  fttXiKparew  or  v<^p6fii?.i  of  OieGretitM,**ii 
lh()Uf,'!i  Polhix  confoiinds" //fX/Vparov  with  oli  '-ue/^ 
Again,  i'(Spopy/.ov'*  or  kydromclum^*  was  cider;  ofe- 
/ifX(**  was  a  compound  of  vinegar,  boney,  salt,  ni 
pure  water,  boiled  together  and  kept  Ibr  a  km§ 
time ;  poUmthx  waa  a  mere  eonfeetion  efezpieaaee 
juice  of  rose-lea ve.s  and  honey.'* 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  oMiro 
grateful  to  the  palate,  but  also  more  wholesoooaii 
invigorating;^*  and,  cunooaly  enoagh,  Pliny  seems 
to  suppose  that  it  grew  more  strong  snd  fiery  by 
age,  in  consequence  of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery 
particles.*^  Generally  speaking,  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripea. 
Nestor,  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  tea 
yeara  old,'*  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen  years  is  inei- 
dentally  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  ;'*  but  the  coo- 
noisseurs  under  the  Empire  pronounced  that  all 
transmarine  winca  irrived  at  a  moderate  degree  of 
maturity  {ad  vetuslatem  mediant)  in  six  or  seven." 
Many  of  the  Italian  varieties,  however,  as  « <■  shifi 
see  below,  required  to  he  kept  lur  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now 
considered  ample  for  our  strongest  Foits),aiid  even 
the  humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  up  for 
from  four  to  fifteen.**  Hence  it  bccara»  a  matter  of 
importance  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  pro- 
cess. This  was  attempted  in  various  weya,  soaie> 
thnee  by  daborale  eondtmenta,"*  aometimea  by  aiafc> 
ing  vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea,  by 
which  an  artificial  mellowness  was  induced  {practt 
rctu^tas),  and  the  wine,  in  consequence,  termed 
thalattUu** ;  but  more  usually  by  the  apphcaiioo 
of  heat**  Thus  it  was  cnstomary  to  expose  tbs 
amphors  for  some  years  to  the  full  fervour  of  jb« 
sun's  rays,  or  to  construct  the  avukeat  to  suc4)  « 
maaner  aa  ta  be  expooed  to  the  liot  aii  ond  soMhi 

1.  (Plis..K.N.,siv,4)-t.  (8ttt.^u.,4.M.)— 3.  (Muum 
13.-Id.,  ziU.,  106  — Dkwsar.,  v.,  IS.— Mierob.,  Sml.  m,  tt.)- 
4.  (Oricr-,  K.,  S.  t  II.)— S.  (GMipaa.,  «iU.,  •».)—•.  (H.  If..  xaL, 

4.— Compare  Oeo|xm.,  L  c)— 7.  (Hor.,  8»U,  ii.,  4,  tl  Tti— i , 
Ep.,  123.)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep.  Fun.,  is.,  10  and  90.>— ».  (BMc^i*, 
9, 149.— Compare  Lit.,  zxxriii.,  44.)— 10.  (Gropon.,  »tii.,  tt.— 
Dioacor ,  v.,  9.— Iridor.,  Orig.,  m.,  *,  ♦  10  — Plm..  H.  N  .  xj»  , 
20.)— 11.  (Ti.,  S)— 13.  (G»opon  ,  Till.,  37  )— 13.  (Uidor  .  Onf, 
XI.,  3,  «  11.)— 14.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  XIV..  2<1.)-I5.  (Gropon  .  ttu, 
29.)— 16.  (Allien.,  i  ,  p.  26.  a.;  :>.,  p.  3«,c  )— 17.  (11-  N  .  tii„3, 
—18.  (111.,  391.)- 19.  (XIII.,  p  5»4,  ».)-80.  (Plin  .  xi»-.  10  v- 
81.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  >.,  0,  7.  —Athen.,  i.,  p.  276.)  —  tL  (Cmm. 
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«t  the  balh  furnaces,'  and  hence  the  name  fumaria 
applied  to  such  apartmenls,  and  the  phrases  /umo- 
tot,fumum  bibere,  fultgine  testa  in  reference  to  the 
wines.*  U  Uie  operation  was  not  coodacled  with 
eare,  and  the  amphor»  not  stoppered  down  perfeet- 
ly  tight,  a  disagreeable  effect  would  be  produced  on 
tbe  contents  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  care- 
toesness  that  Martial  pours  forth  kis  matedicttons 
the  fiinuiria  of  ManeiUea.' 
The  year  B.0. 191  la  aaid  to  lia?«  been  a  eeaaon 
ffingularly  favourable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
caith  :  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn,  the  wme 
waa  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  renuiined 
loajg  celebrated  as  the  smttm  Optmianirai,  from  L. 
Opiuius,  the  consul  of  that  year,  who  stew  Caius 
Gracctiiis.  A  groat  (juantity  had  been  treasured  up, 
and  sedulously  preserved,  so  that  samples  were  still 
io  «tfatence  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  nearly 
two  handrod  years  afterward.  It  was  reduced,  he 
says,  to  the  consistence  of  rough  honey,  and,  like 
other  very  old  wine;^,  so  strong,  and  harsh,  and  bit- 
ter as  to  be  undrinkabie  until  largely  diluted  with 
water.  Sueli  winea,  however,  he  addaf  were  oa^- 
ful  for  flavooriiv  ottien  whea  miaad  in  aoall  qoaih 

titles. 

Our  most  diu-ct  information  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from  Col- 
nmidfai,*  who  raekona  that  the  lowest  market  price 

of  the  most  ordinary  quality  was  300  sesterces  for 
40  urnae,  that  is,  15  sesterces  for  the  amphura,  or  i 
fH.  a  gallon  nearly.   At  a  much  earlier  date,  the  \ 
triumph  of  L.  Meteliua  daring  the  tot  Pimie  war 
(B.C.  S50),  wine  waa  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  aaaee  the  I 
amphora  ;•  and  in  the  year  B.C  89,  the  censors  P.  Li- 
einius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Caesar  issued  a  proo- 
lamation  that  no  one  ahould  sell  Greek  and  Amine- 
an  wine  at  so  high  a  rate  as  8  asses  the  amphora ; 
but  this  was  protably  intended  as  a  prohibition  to 
their  being  sold  at  all,  in  order  to  check  the  taste 
then  beginning  to  display  itself  for  foreign  loxaiiea, 
fur  we  find  that  at  the  same  time  th^  poaitively 
forbade  the  use  of  exotic  ungaents.* 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  was  four 
drachmas  for  the  nu  tretes,  that  is,  at)oul  \\d  tlie 
gallon,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  Bdckh  con- 
■Mera  that  we  may  aasume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
the  average  of  cheaper  times.  In  fact,  we  find,  in 
an  agreement  in  Demosthenes,*  300  casks  {KFpuuia) 
of  .Mciidaean  wine,  which  wf  know  was  used  at  the 
most  sumptuous  Macedonian  entertainments,*  vaU 
oed  at  MO  dradimaa,  which  givee  two  dradMma  for 
the  riK'lrcies,  or  little  more  than  2</.  a  gallon  ;  but 
still  iiiorf  astonishing  i-s  the  marvellous  clieapness 
of  Lusilanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gal- 
laoa  were  t^old  for  Zd.  On  tbe  other  band,  high  pri- 
oeo  were  givt  n  freely  for  the  varietiea  held  in  ee- 

teem,  since  as  early  as  the  time  of  SOQIltee  a 
tretes  uf  Chiait  sohl  lor  a  mina.' 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
drtmk,  arid  the  customs  observed  by  the  Qreeka  and 
Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainmentaf  the  read* 
er  is  referred  to  the  article  Svmcosiom. 

It  now  remains  lur  us  to  name  the  most  es- 
teemed wines,  and  to  point  oat  their  localities ;  but 
our  limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  but  tbe 
anost  celebrated.  As  far  as  those  of  Oreece  are 
ei'Hicerned,  our  information  is  scanty,  since  in  the 
o'der  writers  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined  by 
ApeeiAe  appellations,  the  general  term  olvo^  usually 
Rianding  alone  without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
?.be  wine  ot  most  early  celebrity  was  that  which 


1.  (Oolm.,  i.,  a.)— t.  (Tiboll.,  ii.,  1,  M^Hor.,  C«n.,iii.,  8, 
•w— iav.,  S»t.,  T.,  ».)— S.  (X.,  M ;  iii.,  M ;  lO.)— 4.  (iii.. 

Sf  11)— 3.  (Varro  ap.  PUn.,  H.  N..  XTiii.,  4.)— «.  (Plin.,  H. 
.  SVn  16.— Id.  ib.,  »ti.,  >.}— 7.  (la  Laerit.,  ji,  (AUf 
M » <v.,  p.  199,  d.)-9.  (Pl«t.,  D«  Aaiik  IVMViil.,  lib— BBakk, 
Valil.  Eom  of  AtStu,    p.  m.) 


the  minister  of  Apollo,  Maron,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
skirts  of  Thracian  Ismarus,  gave  to  Uly^^scs  It 
was  red  {ipvOftav)  and  honey-sweet  (jitXitiMa),  «o 
precioao  that  it  waa  .  unknown  to  all  in  the  mansioa 
asTe  the  wifh  of  the  priest  md  one  tniaty  house 
keeper ;  so  strong  that  a  single  cup  was  mingletf 
with  twenty  of  water  ;  so  fragrant  that  even  when 
thus  diluted  it  diffused  a  divine  and  most  tempting 
perfume.^  Pliny*  aaaerta  that  wine  endowed  with 
similar  noble  propertiea  waa  prodooed  in  the  aame 
region  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also,  morf 
than  once,*  Pramman  tctne  (oivof  npofivciof),  an  ep 
ithet  which  is  variously  interpreted  by  ceruin  dif- 
ferent writers.*  In  after  times  a  wine  bearing  tbe. 
same  name  was  produced  in  the  island  of  Icaria, 
around  the  hill  village  of  Latorea  in  the  v  i< miiy  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Symrna  near  the 
shrine  of  Cybele,  and  in  Lesbos.*  Tbe  Pramnian 
of  Icaria  is  characterized  by  Eparchides  as  dry 
(ffxAjypAf),  harsh  {avcTnp<K\  astringent,  and  remark- 
ably strong  ;  qualities  which,  accordmg  to  Anstoph- 
anea,  rendered  it  particular^  oopaiatabie  to  tbe 
Atheniane.*- 

But  the  wines  of  greatest  renown  during  the  bnll- 
ianl  fK'riod  ol'  Grecian  history  and  alter  the  Roman 
conquest  were  grown  in  the  islands  of  Thasoe, 
Lesbos,  Chioa,  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  favoured  apote 
on  the  eppoeiie  ooaat  of  Asia,'  soefa  as  the  alopee 
of  Mount  Tmoliis,  t!ie  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  liormus  from  that  of  the  Ca^ster,' 
Mount  Messogis,  which  divider  the  tnbutarin  of 
the  Cayater  Irom  those  of  the  Meander,*  the  voleanie 
region  of  tiM  Cataeecaomene,"  whhsh  still  retaina  ita 
fame,"  the  environs  of  Ephesus.'*  of  Cniilus,"  of  Mi- 
letus,'*and  of  Claz<uiienie^*  Among  these  tbe  first 
place  seems  to  have  been  by  general coooent  eooe^ 
ded  to  tbe  Chian,  of  which  the  most  delieioeetwie- 
ties  were  brought  from  the  heights  of  Ariosiom,  in 
the  central  fwrts,**  and  from  the  promontory  of  Pha- 
ntt,  at  the  southern  extremity  ot  the  island."  The 
TkatiM  and  LetbuM  occupied  the  second  place, 
and  the  Com  disputed  the  palm  with  them.**  In 
I^sboi?  the  most  highly  priied  vineyards  were 
around  Mytilene"  and  Melliytnna.**  Phny,*'  who 
gives  the  preference  over  all  others  to  the  Clazomt- 
ntcN,  says  that  the  Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of 
salt  water,  while  the  epithet  "  innocens,"  applied  by 
Horace,  seems  to  point  out  that  ii  was  light  and 
wholesome. 

It  may  here  be  obaerved  that  there  is  no  founds* 
tion  whatever  far  the  remark  that  the  finest  Greek 

wines,  especially  the  products  of  the  islands  in  the 
^gean  and  Ionian  seas,  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  luscious  sweet  class.  The  very  reverse 
is  proved  by  the  epitheta  ovanRpoc,  anXi^t  Aturof^ 
and  the  Hke,  applied  to  a  great  nember,  while  y%» 
ttif  and  yAvsuCw**  are  designations  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  the  vague  language  ol  poetry.  Vi 
nmmmmiMiu  minua  odoralum,"  says  Pliny  ;**  and 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  folly  aenaible  that 
sweet  wines  could  not  be  ewaDowed  either  wHh 
pleasure  or  safety  except  in  small  tiuantities.  The 
mistake  has  arisen  from  not  perceiving  that  tbe  ex- 
praeaiena  alptr  ikmtt  md  olvor  rj^i^  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  synonymous.  The  former  signi* 
fies  wine  po$Uively  tweet,  the  latter  wine  agreeable 

1  ((M,,  ii.,2n3  )-a.  (II.  N.,  xir.,  6.)— S.  (11,  xi.,  838.— Od., 
1.,  234.1—4  (.Mh<  n  ,  i.,  p.  28,/.)— 4.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  aO,c  Ae.'- 
Plin..  U.  N.,  xiT.,  e  >— 4  (AtbcB.,  i.,p.  30,e.>— 7.  (Stimbo,xiT., 

Vi..  !».)-».  ritnAn.  xlv.,  P-  MO  )-".  (Vilrav..  J.)-ll. 
(Keppell^  Tr»»el»,  il.,  p.  S55.)  — 12.  (Diimmr  .  r..  12  )  — 1> 
"l,«.)— 14.  (Aihrn..  I.  c.)-l5.  (Pliii.,  iiv  ,  9.)- 
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CO  ttkb  caste  from  the  abtcttu  t/  mddi^  ia  moat 
eases  indicating  nothing  more  tmn  weuniwin*. 

It  13  wt'll  known  lhat  all  the  most  noble  Italian 
wines,  with  a  very  tew  exceptions,  were  derived 
ftom  Latiam  and  Campania,  and,  fur  the  most  part, 
grew  within  &  short  distance  of  the  sea.  *'  The 
whole  of  these  places,**  says  Strabo,*  when  descri- 
bing this  cniist,  "yield  excellent  wine;  among  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  Cscubao,  the  Fundanian, 
llw  SMinian,  and  so,  also,  are  the  Fslemian,  the  Al- 
lan, and  the  Slatinian."  But  the  claysification 
adopted  by  Pliny*  will  prove  our  be^i  guide,  and 
(his  we  shall  follow  lo  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  must  place  the  <Sc^inMiii, 
which  fairly  deserves  the  title  of  imperial^  ainee  it 
was  the  chosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and  most  of 
his  courtiers.  If  grew  upon  the  hills  of  Setia,  above 
Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the  Pomptine 
marshes  {Penduia  Pomptism  fiw  tpeeiai  Setia  eam- 
pos^).  Before  the  age  of  Aognstas,  the  Caeuhm 
was  the  most  prized  of  all.  It  grew  in  the  poplar 
swampa  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amyclae,  close  to 
Fundi.*  In  the  tune  of  Flmy  its  reputation  was  en- 
tirdy  gone,  pertly  in  consequence  of  the  careless- 
ness of  the  cultivators,  and  partly  IVom  its  proper 
soil,  originally  a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut 
up  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  extending  from  Baiae  to  Os- 
tia.  Galen*  represents  it  w  generous,  full-bodied, 
and  heady,  not  arriving  at  mntoriiy  antil  it  had  been 
kept  for  many  years.* 

The  seronti  rank  was  occupied  by  the  Faln  v.um,  of 
which  the  F«M4tuMum  was  the  most  choice  variety,  i 
having  gained  its  eharaeter  fVom  the  care  and  mil  | 
ewrcised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines;  but  when 
Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  fall  in  public  esti- 
mation, in  consequence  of  the  growers  being  more 
aolioitoua  about  quantity  than  quality,  jast  as  was 
the  ease  with  Madeira  a  few  years  ago.  The  Paltr- 
nus  affrr,  ronrerning  the  precise  limits  of  which  there 
have  been  many  controversies,  commenced  at  the 
Pons  Campanus,  on  the  left  hand  of  those  journey- 
ing towards  the  Urbana  Colonia  of  SuUa,  the  Faus- 
lianuM  ager  at  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Sinues- 
sa,  so  that  the  whole  district  in  question  may  be  re- 
mrded  as  stretching  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river 
ynltumoe.  Faleraian  became  6t  for  drinking  in  ten 
years,  and  might  be  used  until  twenty  years  old, 
but  when  kept  longer  gave  headaches,  and  proved 
injurious  lo  the  nervous  .system,  Pliny  dislinguish 
es  three  kinds,  the  rough  {auttemm),  the  sweet 
(Ailee),  and  the  thin  {tenue).  Oaten*  two  only,  the 
rough  (ovffTjypfjf)  and  the  sweetish  {y^VKu^w). 
When  the  south  wmd  prevailed  during  llie  sca.son 
of  the  vintage,  the  wine  was  sweetish  and  darker  in 
colour  {fukavTtfiOf),  but  if  tiie  grapes  were  gathered 
daring  weather  of  a  different  deeeription,  it  was 
rough,  and  tawny  or  amber-colourcd  (icf/^/^oc).  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  Faiernian,  which  has  been 
made  a  theme  of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to 
he  detenained  by  a  passage  in  Pliny.*  in  which  we 
are  infemied  that  the  finest  amber  was  named  A* 
lema.  Others  arranged  the  varieties  differently: 
that  which  grew  upon  the  hilltops  they  called  Caur 
cmtim;  that  on  the  middle  slopes,  Fnutitimm;  that 
on  the  plain,  Falcmum* 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  Alhanum,  from  the 
Mon?  AlbanuH  {Mons  Juleus^"),  of  various  kinds, 
very  sweet  (pr<r<2u/ce),  sweetish  (}'Avxu{iuv),  rough," 

1.  (v^  p.  S34.)-S.  (ziT.,  8.)-3.  (Mart.,  ziU.,  Ill— Sm  alw 
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and  sharp  (hu^uuaf),  it  wa«  invigorating  (i 
utile),  and  in  perfhnion  after  being  kept  for  fifl(«r 

years.*  Here,  too,  we  place  the  Hurrfnttnunt,  frwo 
the  promontory  forming  the  southern  hur.i  of  ibe 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  was  not  drinkable  until  it  bad 
been  kept  for  five-and-twenly  years :  for,  being  desti- 
tute of  richness  (uXiir^c),  and  very  dry  (V'a^opof),  it 
quired  a  long  time  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  recocD- 
mended  to  convalescents,  on  account  of  iu  thiaDsaa 
and  wholesomeoese.  Galen,  however,  wa»  of  opi^ 
ion  that  it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  a  vts- 
tomed  lo  udc  it  constantly  ;  Tiberius  was  wunt  it 
say  that  the  physicians  had  conspired  to  dignif> 
what  was  only  gcmerom  vitugar;  while  bis  success- 
or Caligula  stjHed  it  noMKt  «ep}W.*  Of  equal  rep- 
utation were  the  Massicum,  from  the  hills  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  Campa- 
nia, although  somewhat  harsh,  as  would  aeem  fimi 
the  precautions  reoommended  by  the  epicure  ■ 
Horace,*  and  the  Oaxnamm^  from  the  ridge  aboea 
Baiae  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  small  quantity,  bat 
of  very  high  quality,  full  bodied  {eirovoq),  and  thick 
(mi^fvf).*  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  included  ibe 
CaUnwm  from  Cales,  and  the  PtmiaMwn  from  Fua- 
di.  Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place  ;  bsl 
vineyards,"  moralizes  Pliny,  "  as  well  as  states,  have 
their  periods  of  rise,  of  glory,  and  of  fall."  Hm 
Calcnum  was  light  (xov^f),  and  hcAtet  for  the 
ach  than  Faiernian  ;  the  Fundanum  was  full  bodied 
(r^rovoc)  and  nourishing,  but  apt  to  attack  both 
stomach  and  head,  therefore  little  sought  after  al 
banquets.*  This  list  is  closed  by  the  VekUrnimuK 
PFntfuahKunH,  and  S^gntniMi,  Anoi  VeHtna,  Priver* 
num,  and  Signia,  towns  on  the  Volaeian  hflls  :  the 
first  was  a  sound  wine,  but  had  this  pecaliarity,  that 
it  always  tasted  as  if  mixed  with  some  foreign  sub- 
Stance  i  the  second  was  thin  and  pieaaant ;  the  last 
was  looked  upon  only  in  the  light  of  a  roedieins^ 
valuable  for  its  astringentqualities  *  W'c  may  safe*- 
ly  bring  in  one  more,  the  Formiavum,  iroin  the  Gull 
of  Caieta  (Leettrygonia  Bacchiu  tn  amphora'''^  asso- 
ciated by  Horace  with  the  C«cuban,  FalerntUfaBd 
Calenian,*  and  compared  by  Ghden'  to  the  Priveraa 
linuin  and  Rlieginum,  hUt  ridwr  (JUaqptfr^jpscX  MSl 
ripening  quickly. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  the  M^mertnmmt^  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  first  brought  into 
fashion  by  Julius  Cafsar.  The  finest,  called  Poial^ 
num  ('luToAlvoc"),  fioni  the  fields  nearest  to  the 
mainland,  was  sound  (vdvr),  light,  and,  at  the 
time,  not  without  body.  The  TummemitammM 
frequently  siib.?titiited  fraudoleatty  fiir  ttw  I 
num,  winch  it  n  ;*embled  " 

Of  the  wines  in  Souiliern  Gaui,  that  of  Baterrm 
alone  bore  a  high  character.  The  rest  were  looltcd 
upon  with  anspicion,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  nou^ 
rious  frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  province,  w  ho  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  did  not  scruple  to  have  recoorse  to  noxioas 
drugs.  Amons  other  things,  it  was  known  that 
they  ptndiaaea  akwe  to  heighten  the  flavour  and 
improve  the  colour  of  their  merchandise,  and  oa»> 
ducted  the  process  ."f  artificial  ripening  so  unskilihl- 
ly  as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  which  called  fofth. 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  malediction  of  Martial 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles." 

The  pnnluce  of  the  Balearic  Isles  was  caaipared 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  11  <r.— Mart  .  iiu.,  lOS.— Ht*.,  S»t.  M 
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e.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iit.,  S.— Fkr^  iU..,  ft.)— ft.  (Sa^bo,  v-tttC* 
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i..  n.V,d.)-l\.  (A«hM,,i„^t7,A-fVB^  i.a>-ia.<ns 
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m  'he  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shared  by  Ibe  vineyards  of  T«rraco  and  Lauron, 
while  thuse  of  the  Laletam  were  not  so  much  famed 
br  the  quality  as  for  the  abundanoo  oi  their  suppiy.^ 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  dietriets  of  FmitiiR, 
Pa[)lil.it,'nm,i,  and  Bithynia,  Laraspacus  on  thn  Hol- 
lespoiu,  Telintihus  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  Tripolia,  Dery- 
tM»  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and,  above 
all,  the  ChaltflHtnium,  originally  from  Bercea,  but 
afterward  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus 
abo,  was  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  the  Oroat 
King.*  to  which  we  may  join  the  Babylumum,  ailed 
oeetar  by  ChKieas,'  and  the  Bv6Xivoc  from  Phoeni- 
cia, which  found  many  admirers.*  The  last  is  spo- 
k<:n  of  elsewhere  as  Tihracian.  or  Grecian,  or  Sicil- 
ian, which  may  Ikivc  arisen  from  riio  same  grape 
having  been  disseminated  through  these  countries.* 

PtBsing  on.  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  where,  ao- 
cording  to  Ik'llatiic-us.  the  vine  was  first  discovered, 
the  MurcoJuum,  from  near  Alexandrea,  demands  our 
attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by  Athenisus,  being 
white,  aweec.  fragrant,  light  (Acirrdr),  circulating 
qtiiekly  throagh  the  frame,  and  not  flying  to  the 
head  ;  hut  superior  even  to  tliis  was  the  Tanioticum, 
so  named  trum  ;i  long,  narrow,  saixiy  ridge  (raivia) 
near  the  westerit  extremity  of  the  Delta ;  it  was 
aramattc,  slightly  astringeot,  and  of  an  oihr  eonaist- 
ency,  which  disappeared  when  it  waa  mixed  with 
water  :  besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  SrUnnyticum, 
and  the  wine  of  Anlylla,  a  town  not  far  from  Alex- 
andrea. Adranoing  up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the 
Tht-ba'is,  and  especially  of  Coptos,  was  so  thin  and 
easily  thrown  off  that  it  could  be  given  without  in- 
jury to  f*'V(  r  [latit  tits;  and  ascending  through  Nu- 
bia to  the  contluence  ol  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus, 
we  reach  Mcroi,  whose  winehaa  been  immortalized 
b>  Lucan.*  Martial  appears  to  have  held  them  all 
verp  cheap,  since  he  pronounces  the  vinegar  of 
Egypt  better  ttian  its  winf.' 

We  read  of  several  wmes  which  received  their 
designation,  not  from  the  region  to  which  they  be- 
Snged,  hut  from  the  particular  kind  of  grape  from 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  circumstance 
connected  with  their  history  or  quaiiiics  Names 
belonging  to  the  former  class  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
neacowed  before  the  meet  limurad  dialrieta  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  effects  prodncfNl 
upon  the  vine  by  change  of  soil  and  climate  liad 
been  accurately  dbserved  and  studied.  AAcr  these 
loattera  were  better  understood,  habit  and  mercan- 
tile usage  would  tend  to  perpetiiate  the  aneient  ap- 
pellation. Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear  of 
the  Amtneum  {'Auivaiotoivo^),  from  the  Amtnca  Vi- 
titf  which  held  the  first  place  among  vines,  and  em- 
bneed  many  Tarietiea,  oarafuUy  discriminated  and 
enttiyated  according  to  diflTerent  methods.*  It  was 
of  Gn«iati  orii.''it.  having  been  convt  yt  d  hy  a  Thes- 
•alian  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  whicli  would  seem  to 
refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migration),  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the  Fa- 
lernus  ager  Its  characteristic  exeelletiee  waa  the 
great  Imity  and  ronscqnent  durability  of  its  wine 
{Firmt3sinia  rina'*).  So,  m  like  manner,  the  \l)itiio^ 
olvor,**  from  the  i(ndia  ufiireXoc,^*  wtaidi  Tiigil  tells 
us**  was  partictdarly  suitable  for  jMSMst,  and  the 
manviac  (smoke- wine)  of  Plato  the  comie  poet,'*  pre- 
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pared  in  greatest  perfrction  neir  Beneventuii ,  iron 
the  Kuirvto^  uftrct'A.of,  so  named  in  consequence  o< 
the  clusters  being  neMier  white  nor  Uaek,  ho*  ofa* 
intermediate  doakj  or  smoky  hue.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  XoKpia^,  on  whose  diriir? 
fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  such  glowing  lan- 
guage,* is  simply  some  rich  wine  of  great  ago. 
"  toothless,  and  sere,  and  wondrous  old"  (6i6vro( 
ovK  Ixuv,  ^df  ooirpdf  . . .  ylpuv  ye  datfioviu^).  Tli« 
origin  of  the  title  avdoofiia^  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful  :  some  will  have  it  to  denote  wine  from  a 
sweei-smeH  ng  spot  ;*  others  more  reasonably  refer 
it  to  the  bouquet"  of  the  winoitaelf;*  aeenraing  to 
Phanias  of  Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  was  a  com- 
pound formed  by  adding  one  par\  of  scawater  to 
I  tifty  nf  must,  although  in  another  place  he  seems 
'  to  say  that  it  waa  wine  obtawed  from  grapes  gath- 
ered before  they  were  ripe,  in  which  ease  it  might 
rescml)lo  Champagne  • 

riiobu  who  desire  more  minute  details  upon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geojwnic 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclosire ;  the  whole 
of  the  14th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  togeth* 
er  with  the  first  tliirty  chapters  of  the  23d  ;  the 
12th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary  of 
SehneUer  and  others  ;  the  2d  book  of  Virgil'a 
Georgics,  with  the  remarlcs  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and  the 
old  grammarians;  Galen,  i.,  9,  and  xii.,  4;  Pol- 
I  lux,  vi.,  et  seq. ;  .\thcnseus,  lib  i.  and  lib  x  .  be- 
sides which,  there  are  a  multitude  of  pussages  in 
other  parts  of  the  abofe  authors,  in  Cato,  Vano, 
and  in  the  classics  genendly,  which  bear  mora  or 
less  upon  these  topics. 

Of  minlern  writers  wc  may  noiirn  particularly, 
Prosper  Rendella,  Traciatiu  de  Vinea,  Vtndemia  et 
I'tno,  Venet.,  1629. — Galeatius  Landrinua,  (fiuulm 
de  Mxzlime  Vini  et  Aqua,  Ferrar.,  1593. — .Vndrcas 
Baccius,  De  Naturali  VtnonJm  Historia,  Ac  ,  Rom., 
1596.  —  De  Conmviti  Anhquorum,  A.r  ,  (ironov. 
Thes.  Graec.  .Antiq. — Sir  Edward  Barry,  Ol/atm 
iiont  OH  the  Wtnes  of  the  AneientM,  Lofld.,  1776.— 
Henderson,  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Winrf. 
Lond.,  1824.  Some  of  the  most  impoitanl  fact* 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  ibrm  in  Uecker's  GeJ* 
lut,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163-176,  and  p.  238-341,  and  CAari> 
kiea,  i.,  456,  seq. 

VIOCURI.    (Kt(i  QrATi  oRviRi  Vialks.) 

•VrOL.A.  (?ov),  the  Vin|,  t     ^  r.J.  Ion.) 

VIRGA,  dmi.  Vl|{(;ri,V  (/)<iCdof),  a  Rod  or 
Wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certam  rank  or  office :  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii  {rid.  Ancile),  hy  a  judge  or  civil  officer 
(see  woodcut,  p.  61),  a  herald  (vul.  Caduckcs'),  and 
by  the  iridimarcha  (tid.  Tsiclinium),  or  any  other 
person  who  had  to  exercise  authority  over  alarea.* 
The  080  of  the  rod  (AoM/Ceiv*)  in  the  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished  by  the  ki  I'orcit 
(p.  585).    In  the  fasces  a  nmubcr  of  rods  were 

bound  together. 

A  rod  waa  nsed  to  thrash  the  smaller  ktnda  of 
grain,  such  as  cummin.'*   ( Vtd.  Flaorom.) 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument 
of  magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe"  and 
of  Minerva.'*  To  do  anything  virgula  divina  waa 
to  do  it  by  magic.^*  The  stripes  of  cloth  wen. 
called  nrga.^*  (Vid.  Paluvm,  p.  718;  Tela,  p.  , 
966.) 


1.  (TlMophrwi.,  II.  P.,  ii.,  4.— Id.,  C.  P.,  v.,  3.-  Ahnot.  U* 
Om.  An.,  it,,  4.— lUin.,  II.  N.,  xiv.,  4,«  7.— Co^|«l«sizvi.,  SS 
oa  th«  g«ai*'CapajM.'*)— S.  (Ath«ii.,i^  p.M,e.H4.  (Atlm.,*., 
p.  441,  i.—Vid.  EatUlh.  ad  Hum.,  Od.,  ii..  340.— Canub.  ad 
Athcn.,  i.,  p.  S9.)— 4.  <Suid.,  s.  v.J— 3.  (Hc«>ch.,  ».  t.)— 6. 
(.\thcn.,  i.,p.39,  a  — Com)«irt  p.  462,  f  .)— 7.  (Nan.  Marr..  p.  52^., 
— t)»ia,  .M.-1.,  ;.,  716.)— 8.  (Sencc,  Epist.,  47.)— 'J.  (Arts,  xti., 
3ti  I  — 1)1.  (11m  ran.  lu  Ii.,  xxviii.,  37.)— 11.  (Uon.,  Od.,  I.,  338, 
»3,  3lh,  3-<<j  (tri.,  '1|.J»lt,  fCfe,  sd  Alt.,  L, 44>>I4 

(OvhI.  Ar.  As.,  ui .  9M  I 
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VIRGINES  VESTA'LES.  ( Vid.  Vestalbs  Vib- 
«mt.) 

VIRIDA'RIUM.    {Vul  HoRTDs,  p.  611  ) 

VIS.  Leges  were  passed  at  Home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence  The  lex  Plo- 
tia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  agaitwt  those  who  occu- 
jSud  public  places  and  euTied  araw.*  The  lex 
propdst'd  hy  the  consul  Q.  Catulus  on  tliis  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  Plautius  tlie  tnbunus,  appears 
to  be  the  lex  Plotia.*  There  was  a  lex  Julia  of  the 
dictator  C«aar  on  thia  aubiect,  which  imposed  the 
penalty  of  exile  *  Two  Juiitt  leges  were  passed  as 
to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  were 
respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publica  and  De  Vi  Pri- 
Tata.*  The  lex  De  Vi  Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the 
title  might  seem  to  import,  exdosively  to  acts 
agidnst  the  imUtc  peace,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  it  very  accurately  except  hy  enumerating 
its  chief  provisions.  The  collecting  of  arms  {arma, 
tela)  in  a  house  (domtui)  Of  in  a  f  ilia  (ayrsss  in  vil- 
la), except  for  the  purpose  of  hantinf.  or  going  a 
tourney  or  a  voyage,  was  in  itself  a  ▼iolation  of  the 
lex.  The  signifu  Mtmn  of  the  word  tela  in  Ihis  lex 
was  very  extensive.  The  punishment  for  the  viola- 
lion  of  this  lez  was  aquK  et  ignis  interdictio,  ex- 
eepk  in  the  ease  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses 
or  Tilhu  with  an  armed  band,  in  which  case  the  pun- 
ishment w.is  (icalh  ;  and  the  pt-nalty  was  the  same 
for  carrymg  off  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried. 
The  cases  enumerated  m  the  Digest  as  falling  with- 
in  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  De  Vi  Privata  are 
cases  where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  iiiaii  gill  a  iiumher  ol  men  together  for 
a  riot,  which  ended  la  the  beating  of  a  person,  but 
not  in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penahies  of  the 
lex  Dp  Vi  Privata.  It  was  also  a  case  of  vis  priva- 
ta when  persons  combined  to  prevent  another  l)eing 
brought  before  the  praetor.  The  senatus  consultum 
Voluaianum  extended  the  penaltiea  of  the  lex  to  those 
who  maintained  another  in  bis  suit  with  the  Tiew 
of  sharinfT  any  advantage  that  might  result  from  it. 
The  penalties  of  this  lex  wt're  the  loss  of  a  third 
part  of  the  offender's  property  ;  and  he  was  alsode- 
itered  to  he  incapable  of  being  a  aenator  or  decurio^ 
or  a  judex :  by  a  senatoa  oonsultum,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  given,  he  was  incapacitated  tnuk  en- 
joying any  honour,  quasi  mfamis 

VIS  et  VIS  ABM.V'I  A.  There  was  an  interdict 
De  Vi  et  Vi  Aiaoata,  which  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  ioroibly  ejected  from  the  possesaion 
of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  (ijui  vi  dejectu*  est). 
The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore  the  party 
ejected  to  possession  *    (Vid.  Interdictoh.) 

VISCERA'TIO.    ( Vid.  F0NU8,  p.  462.) 

•VISCUM  (i^«c).  the  Mistletoe.   ( Vid.  Ixos.) 

VITIS.    (Kid.  Centorio  ) 

•VITIS  (d^ircAof),  the  Vine.  "  According  to 
Sprengel,  tns  aypia  of  Dioscoridea  is  the 

Taurus  communis ;  the  AevK^,  the  Bryonia  dioica ; 
and  the  uc?.atva,  the  Bryonia  eUba.  In  this  account 
of  thc'iii  he  copies  from  Dodoneus.  Stackhouse 
marks  the  first  as  the  Vacciniutu  Vitis  Idaa;  but 
Schneider  doubts  whether  either  of  the  planta  re- 
ferred to  by  Sprengel  and  Slackhouse  apply  to  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Theophraatus.  Dierbach 
mark^  ihe  uypia  as  being  either  the  Bryonia  dioica 
or  Cretica.  llie  iytireAof  oivofdpos  is  the  Yiti$ 
^L."  (myimni,attlieoommaneeoBentofthe 
article  )• 

VITRl/M  (itiiiof),  Glass.  A  singular  amount  of 
ignorance  and  skepticism  long  prevailed  with  re- 
prd  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  aocienta  in 

1.  (Cic.  ad  A:t., «.,  $4.— Id.,  De  Harmp.  Rnp.,  8.)— t.  (Cic, 
Pro  W  -  SulluM  in  Cic.J)ecIiui>.)— 3.  (Cic^ Philip-  i.,  0.) 
-4.  (Dif .  4^  ht  6,  7.)— ft.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  18.)-e.  {Aitsu,  Ap> 
|MiL» ■.  r.  ir.Tc^of.) 
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the  art  of  glaas-making.  Some  assertt  d  that  it  vai 
to  be  regnded  as  exaosiToIy  •  modem  inveatis^ 

while  others,  unable  altogpther  to  resist  th*'  maa 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  contented  lheri).'>f  Ives 
with  l>elieving  that  the  substance  was  known  <  n'> 
in  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now  deartj 
deoMNistrated  to  have  been  ineonmoa  oseat  nvcqr 
remote  epoch.  Various  speoimens  still  in  ei»t' 
ence  prove  that  the  manulaciure  had  in  sciw 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  Jvhich  t» 
cent  skill  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain ;  and  al- 
though  we  may  not  1^1  disposed  to  go  so  fiu-  as 
Winckelmann.'  who  contends  that  it  was  used  more 
generally,  and  for  a  greater  variety  of  parpoaes, 
in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselves,  yei,  wtan 
we  examine  the  namenMa  eoUections  •nraogsd  m 
all  great  public  moaeoroa,  we  most  fed  convisesi 
that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary  material  for  aO 
manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  the  Egyptiaas, 
Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glaas-htowing  djstoMtly 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which, 
if  any  faith  can  bnreixised  in  the  interprelati.  n  i-f  hi- 
eroglyphics according  to  the  Phonetic  system,  vera 
executed  donrittg  the  reign  of  Osirtaseo  the  Fust, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediaM 
successors,  while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
Tliebes  Ik  ariiii,'  the  name  of  a  iiionarcli  \vh<»  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  £X- 
odus.  Vases  also,  wine- bottles,  drinkinfi«Dpa,  h^ 
gles,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects,  have  bces 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mimnnwv 
both  in  Upper  and  I.^)Wt  r  Eiiypt  ;  and,  although  lu 
moat  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  these 
reNes,  many  of  them  are  referred  by  the  moat  casi> 
petent  judges  to  a  very  early  period." 

A  story  has  been  preserved  by  Phny*  that  glua 
was  first  discovered  accidentally  by  some  mer- 
chants, who,  having  landed  on  the  Syrian  coast  u 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bdna,  and  beinf  maUe  is 
find  .stones  to  support  their  cooking-pot«,  fetched  for 
this  pur(N)se  from  their  ship  some  of  the  lumps  of 
nitre  which  composed  the  cargo.  This  being  fused 
by  the  heat  of  the  &n,  nnited  with  the  sand  apas 
wnien  n  resteu,  ana  mimeu  a  sueam  or  vmssi 
matter.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this 
tale,  even  if  true,  in  consequence  of  its  vagueacss: 
but  it  originated  in  the  fact  recorded  by  Strahai*  aai 
Joanne,*  that  the  aand  of  the  district  in  ijoestin 
was  eateemed  peevliariy  suitable  Ibr  glass-makiag. 
and  exported  in  great  qiiantiiii^s  to  the  w  ork5-bfl(» 
of  Sidon  and  Alexandrea,  long  the  most  famotuis 
the  ancient  world.  (See  Hamberger  and  Michachs 
on  the  Glaaa  of  the  Hebrewa  and  Phcenicians,  Cda- 
mentar.  Soe.  Oott.,  torn.  iv. — Heeren,  Tdeen,  I .  iL, 
p.  91  )  Alexandrea  sustained  iis  n  pvu.'.i  on  for 
many  centuries  ;  Rome  derived  a  great  portiOB  <tf 
its  supplies  from  this  source,  and  as  l^ls  as  the 
reign  of  Aureiina  we  liad  llie  Twn'ifn'iiMif  otii 
flourishing.* 

There  is  some  difTiculiy  in  dieidmg  by  what 
Greek  author  glass  is  first  mentioned,  because  ths 
term  foAof,  lin  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  tbehaal 
of  Job,*  and  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  {a/.of,  un<;cfi. 
tionably  denotes  not  only  artificial  glass,  but  n>cih 
crystal,  or,  indeed,  any  transparent  stone  or  tfooe* 
like  substance.'  Thus  the  Mac  of  Herodotaa,*  ia 
which  the  Ethiopians  eneaaed  the  bodies  of  thcii 
dead,  cannot  be  glass,  although  nnderstiK>d  in  this 
sense  hy  Ctcsias  and  Diodorus,'*  for  we  are  ex- 

I.  (I.,  c  S,  ♦  20.)— a.  (Wilkinson,  Auc  Egvptiutc,  roi.  ir.,B. 
m,  Ac.)— 3.  ill.  N.,  isxTi.,  M.)— 4.  (iTi..  p.  79&>— 6.  (B  J. 
ii.,  9.)— (i  (Cic,  Pro  JMtit.  PbM.,  14.— Strabo.  L  c— MmrtMl 
xi„  ll.-4d.  sii.,  74^Id„  ziv.,  llSb— VmIm.,  A«t«U  fl-te 
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ftrnaif  void  that  H  was  dn;  in  abondtnee  oat  of  the 

earth  ;  and  hcnrc  rornmcntators  havp  conjectured 
that  rock-crystal,  oi  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  Oriental 
alabastei,  or  sumo  bituminous  or  gummy  product 
miflht  be  indicated.  Dut  when  the  same  historian, 
ID  bb  aoooont  of  saered  Aroeodilea»*  states  that  they 
were  decorated  with  earrings  made  of  niclt(  <!  stone 
(uprrifiaru  re  Xi^u'a  ;ti"'d  Koi  xpvoca  ic  ra  J'-a  ii'tiiv- 
rff),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  intnuls  to  de- 
scribe some  Titraous  ornament  fur  which  lie  knew 
ia  appropriate  name.  The  e^paylc  ia}.ivri  and  a^pa- 
fi&€  i'oj.'n  n  of  nn  Atlienian  inscription  referred  to 
B.C.  39**,*  togtihcr  with  the  passage  in  Aristopha- 
nes.* w\iere  the  envoy  boasts  that  he  had  been 
drinking  with  the  great  king  "ki  ia^vtnt  hnnifia- 
Tuv*'  decide  nothing,  especially  shMe  in  anotber 
comedy*  Strepsiades  describes  a  fraXof,  or  burning- 
glass,  as  a  traosoarent  stone  sold  in  the  shops  of 
■pochecaries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  diapha- 
nous substance  ground  into  the  form  of  a  lens 
would  produce  the  eilect.  Setting  aside  the  two 
pn>blems  with  regard  to  glass,  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
oatiBlhctory  testimony  in  the  works  of  bis  pupil  and 
successor  Thcophrastus,  who  notices  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  above  of  the  titness  of  the  sand  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Behw  for  the  Abrieation  of 
glass. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  Lncietias  appears  to  he 

the  first  in  whom  the  word  ritrum  occurs  ;•  but  it 
raust  have  been  well  known  to  his  countrymen  long 
before,  for  Cicero  names  it,  along  with  paper  and 
linen,  as  a  common  article  of  merchandise  brought 
firotn  Egypt.*  Seanms,  in  his  sdileship  (B.C.  66), 
made  a  display  of  it  such  as  was  never  witnessed 
even  in  allcr-times ;  fur  the  stena  of  his  gorgeous 
theatre  was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  which  the 
under  portion  was  of  marble,  the  upper  of  gilded 
wood,  and  the  middle  eompartment  of  glass^  In 
the  pnrts  of  the  .\ugusian  age  it  is  constantly  in- 
troduced, both  directly  and  in  similes,  and  in  such 
terms  as  to  prove  that  it  was  an  object  with  which 
every  one  must  be  familiar.*  Strabo  declares  that  in 
his  day  a  small  drinking-cup  of  glass  might  be  pur- 
diased  at  Rome  for  half  an  as;'  and  so  common  was 
it  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that  old  men 
and  women  made  a  livelihood  by  trucking  sulphur 
matches  fur  broken  fragments.^*  When  Pliny  wrote, 
manufactories  had  been  established  not  only  in  Ita- 
ly, but  in  Spuiii  ami  Gaul  also,  and  glass  drinkinj;- 
cups  bad  entirely  superseded  those  of  gold  and  sil- 
Tor and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sererus  we 
find  vUrearii  ranked  along  with  curriers,  coachma- 
kers,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  other  ordinary 
artificers  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  niae  money 
for  his  tbermje." 
The  namerous  specimens  transmitted  to  as  pmvc 

that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  imparting  a  gre;it  vnriety  of  colours  to  their 
gbss ;  they  were  probably  let^s  successful  in  their 
attempta  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  free  (rom 
all  OMonr,  ainee  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was 
considered  most  valuable  in  this  state  It  was 
wrought  according  to  the  different  melhods  now 
practised,  being  fashioned  into  the  required  shape 
by  the  blowpipetCidt  as  we  term  it,  although  ground 
{uritur)  is  a  more  aocorate  phrase,  upon  a  wheel, 
4nd  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool  like  silver  ("o/iMrf 
iaiu  ^gtxatur,  aliud  tono  teritur,  aliud  argenti  modo 


I.  fSL,  m.) lOSekh,  Corp.  IsmM..  B.  IMl  «  M.)  — S. 
UdHn.,  7«.)--4.  (Nohw,  7S7.)-5.  (ir^lM ;  vf .,  m.)-«.  (Pro 
Rmb.  Pan.,  M.)-7.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xi«ri.,  J4,  k  7.)— 8.  (».  g., 

Virg.,  Ueonf.,  350.— Id.,  JRn.,  vii.,  759 —Ovid,  Aaor.,  i  .S. 
JJ.— Prop.,  IT.,  b,  37.  — lli.r.,  Cnrm  .  in.,  13,  !  .)—«.  (xn.,  p.75«. 
—Compare  M»rtml,  ix  ,  CO,)  — 10.  (Juv.,  v.,  -Itt.  — Martial,  i.,  4S. 
-Id.^..  a.-  -Stat.,  8y  W.,  I..  6. 73.— Conpw*  Dioa  Cum.,  In.,  17.) 
t  (H.  Hn  nzvtat  W.)~'ls  (LnssiM,.  Alas.  8sv.i(M.) 


eckhtr"*).  Doohia  have  been  ezpiesaed  tOMb 
Ing  the  aceoracy  of  the  last  part  of  this  state 
ment ;  but,  since  we  have  the  most  positive  cv|. 
dence  that  the  diamond  {adamas)  was  employed  by 
engravers  of  gems,*  and  might  tberefAre  have  been 
applied  with  still  greater  ftcility  to  ^.smteUng  thr 
surface  of  glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  Pliny  was  not  hiinselt  aware  of  what  he  mean 
to  say,  nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meanings 
which  they  cannot  Intimately  assume,  espeeia% 
since  hieroglyphiea  and  Tsrioas  other  devieee  are 
now  to  be  seen  on  Egy[)li;in  vases  and  trinkets 
which  have  been  engraved  by  some  such  process.* 
The  duUreta  of  Martw*  were  glass  cups  cut  or  en- 
graved according  to  orq  or  other  of  the  above  meth* 
ods.  The  prooeas  was  difficult,  and  accidents  oc- 
curred so  frequently*  that  tlu-  jurists  found  it  neces- 
sary to  define  accurately  tlic  circumstances  under 
which  the  worlunao  became  liable  for  the  valoe  of 
the  vessel  destroyed.*  The  art  of  etching  upon 
glass,  now  so  common,  was  entirely  unknown, 
since  it  (irpetuls  upon  the  properties  of  fluoric  aeid, 
a  chemical  discovery  of  the  laat  century. 

We  may  now  hrlo^  enmnerate  the  chief  oses  to 
which  glass  was  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  cupe,  and  cinerary  urns  A 
great  numlMT  of  these  maybe  smi  m  the  British 
Museum  and  all  the  principal  Continental  cabinets, 
hat  especially  in  the  Museo  Borhontoo  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  spoils  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  includes  upward  of  2400  specimens  of 
ancient  glass.  These  sufliciently  prove  the  taste, 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
laSrara;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only  are  r(inarkiih!e  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  wlule  others  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  c^>mplicated  workmanship.  A 
very  remarkable  object  lieUinging  to  the  laat  claasi 
the  property  of  the  Trivalsi  family,  is  deanibed  iit 
the  notes  to  Winckclmann,^  and  figured  here.   It  ii 


a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort  of  n*  twor> 
al*o  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  series  of 
short  and  very  fine  glass  props  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other  Round  the  rim  are  several 
letters  connected  with  the  cup  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  network,  and  foniiin<:  i!if  wnnis  BiosVlvis 
MoLTos  Ankos.  The  characters  of  the  mscriplion 
are  green,  the  network  is  blue,  the  cup  itself  resem- 
bles opal,  shades  of  red,  white,  yellow,  and  blot 
pretioniinatmg  in  turn,  according  to  the  angle  a( 
which  the  li>,'lit  falls  upon  it.  It  was  at  first  be- 
lieved that  this  effect  was  the  result  of  long  inter- 
ment beneath  the  groand ;  hot  it  is  mui  h  more  like" 
ly  to  have  been  produced  by  the  artist,  for  it  corre* 

1.  (Plin  ,  H.  N..  mvi  ,fl«.)  — a.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  xnvii.  15.- 
Solin.,  52.— Isidor.,  ivi.,  13,  3.)-- 3.  {WilkinKm,  vol.  iii.,  y.  105.) 
—4.  (Ml.,  70.>-«.  (M«rt.,  liT..  I19.J— «  (D>«.  »,Ui.  «,«.  17 
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•poodj  precisely  to  the  account  gi\ on  of  two  precious 
enps  iMWMnted  by  an  Egyptian  priest  to  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  and  characterized  as  calica  allastonUs 
9eTSicolorrs  ^  Neither  the  letters  nor  the  network 
'i;ivc  hi  Ell  soldered  to  the  cup,  hut  the  whoh^  has 
been  cut  out  of  a  solid  mass  after  the  manner  of  a 
cameo,  the  marks  of  tlie  wheel  being  still  Tisible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  loss  anj;(i!ar, 
at'cording  as  the  inslniinent  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not  But  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
cient genius  in  this  department  is  the  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  fbrmerly  known  as  the  Bairberhii 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  coffin,  within  a 
aepulcbral  vanlt,  pronoanced,  uiMn  Teiy  imperfect 
eridenoe,  to  haro  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  extreme  hrr.,(ty  of  this  urn  led  Nfont- 
faucon  and  othei  antiquaries  to  mistake  it  fur  a  real 
sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  cxammation,  it  was 
aaeertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  hlue  glass,  of  a 
very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  delinea- 
ted in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately  wrmi^hi 
figures  of  opaque  white  enamel.  It  has  been  deter- 
fluned  by  persons  of  the  greatest  practical  ezperi- 
eiioe,  that  these  figures  most  have  been  moulded 
separately,  and  afterward  fixed  to  the  blue  surface 
by  a  partial  fusion;  but  the  union  has  been  edec  teil 
with  such  extraordinary  care  and  dexterity,  that  no 
trace  of  the  junction  can  be  obaerred,  nor  have  the 
most  delicate  lines  rereived  the  slightest  injury. 
With  such  samples  before  us,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a  pair  of  moderate-sized 
glass  cups  with  handles  {pttroti)  sometimes  cu^t 
nftj  poimda  (H8.  ats  mSlilituP).  For  a  fun  descrip 
tion  of  the  Portland  Vase,  aee  the  ei^th  Tolome  of 
the  Areheologia. 

2.  Glass  pastes  presenting  fac-similes  either  in 
itlief  or  intaglio  of  engrav^  precious  stones.  In 
Uiis  way  hate  been  preserved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  whir-h  the  originals  no  Innsfer  ex- 
ist, as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
of  Taasie,  of  the  Orleans  ooUection,  and  from  simi- 
lar poUioations.  Thflw  were  in  demand  for  the 
rings  of  such  persona  as  were  not  wealthy  enough 
to  purchase  real  stones,  as  wc  perceive  from  the 
phrase  "  vitreis  gcmmts  ex  vulgi  annultt.'^*  Lai^ 
medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  preserved,  and 
baa-reliefs  of  considerable  magnitude.* 

8.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  criloured  precious  stones,  sneh  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and.  above  all,  the  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realized  liy  dishonest  dealers, 
who  entrapped  the  unwary  *  That  such  frauds 
were  practised  even  upon  the  most  exalted  in  sta- 
tion, is  seen  from  the  anecdote  given  bf  Trehellhis 
PoUio  of  the  whimsical  vengeance  taken  by  Gal- 
lienus*  on  a  rogue  wiio  had  cheated  him  in  this  way, 
and  collections  are  to  be  seen  at  Home  of  pieces 
of  coloured  ^ass  which  were  evidently  once  worn 
as  jewds,  fVom  which  they  cannot  be  distmgntshed 
by  the  eye/' 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particulariy  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
Of  glass  of  different  cdonra  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  t  manner  as  to  depict  upon 

the  npper  surface  some  figure  or  p.itiern,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  minute  mosaic.   The  tilamenls  thus 
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combined  were  tbi^n  subjected  to  such  a  degre«  m 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  witbom  meltini 

them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a  sijltd 
mass.  It  is  evident  thai  the  pieiure  brought  out 
upon  the  upper  surface  would  extend  down  tbrooj^ 

,  the  whole  of  the  little  columns  thus  formed,  aad 

I  hence,  if  it  was  cut  into  thin  slices  at  right  angler 
to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  each  of  these  scetioni 
would  upon  both  .•sides  represeut  the  design,  wh!(t 
would  thus  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  in  pmporiu  t 

I  to  tbe  total  length  of  the  glass  threads.  Two  brae- 
tlAil  ftagmenta,  evidently  constructed  in  this  wrf. 

I  are  accurately  commented  upon  by  Winrkelniann  ' 
and  another,  recently  brought  from  Egypt,  is  shown 

'  on  the  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  nf  WOkis- 
sun's  work.  Many  moMie  pavemenie  an  1  pictnm 

I  (opus  miufviiiR)  belong  to  this  head,  sfnoe  tiie  cubes 

I  were  frequently  composed  of  opaque  plan's  as  wellai 
marble  ;  but  these  have  been  already  discussed  in  pi 
716  of  this  work. 

6.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  of  various  colours  appear 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  paving  floors,  and  to 
have  been  attached  as  a  lining  to  the  v\.ill.^  and 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelliug-bouses,  Ju•^t  as 
eoagliuola  is  frequently  employed  in  Italy,  and  occa- 
sionally in  our  own  country  also.  Rooms  fitted  up 
in  this  way  were  called  mlrea  camera,  and  the  pan- 
els Tttrea  quadraturct.  Such  was  the  kind  of  deco- 
ration introduced  by  Scaurus  fur  the  scene  of  htt 
theatre,  not  columns  nor  pillars  of  glass,  as  some; 
nor  bss  reliefs,  as  others  have  imagined  * 

6.  The  question  whether  ^rlass  windows  were 
known  to  tlie  ancients  has,  alter  niurh  discussion, 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavation  at  Pompeu ;  Hot 
not  only  have  many  fragmenta  of  flat  glass  beeidta 
interred  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tcpidarnm 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronze  lattice  came  to  light 
wiih  some  of  the  panes  slill  inserted  in  the  framr 
so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  «»»ififnft 
but  the  mode  hi  which  the^  were  eecared  and  at* 
ranged  *    {Vid.  House,  Romax,  p  521.) 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  glass  became  known, 
it  must  have  been  remarked  that,  when  daritened 
upon  one  aide^  it  posscesod  the  properly  of  refleciinf 
images.  We  are  eertahi  that  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Sidonians  to  make  looking-glasses,*  and 
equally  certain  that  it  must  have  faded;  for  tbe  use 
of  metaiiir  iiiirrnrs.  which  are  more  eoatly  m  the 
first  instance,  which  require  constant  care,  and  at- 
tain hut  imperfectly  the  end  desired,  was  universal 
under  the  Empire.  Reapocting andent nimia, see 

SPECtrt.UM. 

8.  A  Strange  story  with  regard  to  an  nUeged  n- 
ventton  of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Petronrus.* 
told  stin  more  circumstantially  by  Dion  Cassitis.* 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny."  with  an  expression  of 
doubt,  however,  as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared 
before  Tiberius  with  a  cup  of  glass.  Thto  he  daahcd 
violently  upon  the  pn"ound.  When  taken  up  it  was 
neither  broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece 
of  metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  raallet.  and 
hammered  it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  em- 
peror inquired  whelher  any  one  was  acqoidnied 
with  the  secret,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative, 
upon  which  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  t* 
instantly  beheaded,  lest  the  precious  nietdls  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composition  becnm* 
generally  known.   

VITTA.  or  plural  VITT-?:.  a  riband  or  fillet,  t 
to  be  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of  lenule 


I.  (i.,  c.  8,  ♦  22,  83,  24.)-a.  (f  lin.,  H.  N  ,  mn.,  (M  -Sui . 
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elmiinn,  i..  c.  8,  ♦  St.  — Puwn,  Lucrms  Fictile*,  r.  6T,  \A 
\xx\.)—i.  (Mkuii,  Pnlau  d«  Scaurua,  c.  wn.,  p.  97.— Ku>n««  4t 
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dien  II.  A»  a  deeonuion  €f  aaeied  peraons  and 
Ottered  tbiogji. 

I.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  of  fe- 
male dress,  it  was  simply  a  l)ani!  en<-irclinK  the 
nead,  and  serving  to  contine  the  tresses  {crtnaUa 
the  ends,  when  long  {tmgm  fcntc  vitttt), 
hanging  down  behind.'  It  was  worn  (1.)  by  maid- 
ens ;*  (2. )  by  married  women  also,  the  vitta  assumed 
on  the  tiiiplial-day  beiog  of  a  difliiraot  fimn  firom 
Uut  used  bjr  vi^ins.* 

The  Titta  was  notf  worn  by  libertina  even  of  fiilr 
Oharactor,*  much  less  by  meretriccs  ;  hence  it  was 
lOOked  upon  as  an  xnsignc  pudont,  and,  together 
With  the  ttola  and  instiia,  served  to  potot  oat  at  first 
aigtu  the  freeboro  matron.* 

The  eolottr  was  probably  a  matter  of  choice ; 
white  and  purple  are  both  njentioncd,*  One  of 
those  represented  ic  the  cuts  below  is  ornamented 
With  embroidery,  and  they  were  in  aome  casee  aet 
with  pearls  {vitta  margarUarum'). 

Tho  following  woodcuts  represent  back  and  front 
views  of  the  heads  (if  statues  from  Ifemdaiiettm, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vilta.* 


Icbrity  than  the  elm.  It  was  chosen  particolaily 
for  the  training  of  vines,  and  the  matriage  of  the 
vine  with  the  elm  furnis  a  favourite  figure  in  the 
strains  of  the  Roman  bards. 

ULNA.    ( Vtd.  Pss,  p.  7C3.) 

*ULVA,  a  term  applied  generally  by  the  Latin 
'  writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  and  synonymous,  there- 
fore, with  Alga.  According'  to  sonje,  however,  the 
term  alga  was  employed  to  designate  marine  aquatic 
planLs,  and  ulva  those  growing  in  fresh  water.  This 
diatinetion  wtD  not  hold  good,  howaver,  in  alteue* 

U\fBELT-A.    {Vid.  i:>inR.iccr,o«.) 

UMBILICUS.    (Vtd.  LuER.) 

UMBO.    (Vtif.  Clipeds  ;  Tooa,  p  986.) 

UMBRA'CULUM.  UMBELLA  (aciadttsc,  wtA- 
Stw,  mctaSioKif),  a  Parasol,  was  nsed  by  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  carried  generally  by  the  la- 
dies themselves,  but  by  female  slaves,  who  held 
them  over  their  mistresses.  The  daughters  of  the 
aliens  {/tintKoi)  at  Athens  bad  to  carry  parasols 
after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Panathenaea,  as  is 
mentioned  under  HroatAraoBu,  p.  523.  The  par 
asols  of  die  anoients  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
like  our  own  parasols  nr  umbrellas  in  form,  and 
could  be  shut  up  atid  ojtened  like  ours.'  They  are 
often  represented  in  paintings  on  ancient  vases 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  MiUin's  Pant- 
urtM  ie  Vases  Antiques,  toI.  i.,  pi.  70.  The  female 
is  clothed  in  a  long  chiton  or  diploidion  {vid.  Tojri- 
CA,  1023),  and  has  a  small  himation,  which  seeins 
to  have  Alien  off  her  shooMera. 


II.  When  employed  Un  sacred  purposes,  it  was 
usually  twisted  round  the  infula  {vid.  Infula),  and 
held  together  the  loose  Hooks  of  wool.*  Under  this 
orm  it  was  employed  n.s  an  ornament  for  (l.)prieats, 
tnd  Ihdio  who  otTered  saeniice  "  (2  )  Priestesses, 
especially  those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  ntlalu  sacerdos 
for  a  vestal.  «ar' ^^d;i^."  (3.)  Prophets  and  poets, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  priests,  and  in  this  ease 
Che  vitta*  were  frequently  intertwined  with  chaplets 
of  olive  or  laurel.'*  (4.)  Statues  of  deities."  (5  ) 
Victims  decked  for  sacrifice.'*  (6.)  Altars.'*  (7.) 
Temples.'*  (8.)  The2«ervfMaofsnpplianta." 

The  aaered  vitte,  as  well  as  the  infolc,  were 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  laned"  and 
meUis}*  They  were  white  {mtea*'),  or  purple  (pMst- 
er<e*'),  or  aiore  (emnU$m\  when  wreathed  roond  an 
aUar  to  the  maoea.** 

Vitta  ia  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  garland.^.*'  and  riV/<f  loTra  for  the  leath- 
ern straps  or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was 
woiked.** 

*  ULMUS  (irreiUa),  the  Elm,  or  Ulnuu  campestris, 
Ifc  Few  trees  have  enjoyed  more  of  poetical  ce- 


1.  (Virr.,  £a.,vii.,  SSI. «».— Ovid,  Mot.,  ii.,  41S.-Id.,  i*., 
a.— hiilor.,  «ix.,  31,  S  •.)— 3.  (Virg.,  JBa.,  ii.,  itt.— Pnp.,  it., 
II,  34.— Vol.  Place.,  Tiii..  «.— Serr.  ad  Vfr».,  Ma.,  133.)— 3. 
(Prop..  3.  I5.-Id.,  II,  34  — Plaut.,  Mil  Olor,  iii.,  1,194.— 
V»l.  Max.,  v..  2,  «  1)— 4.  (Tiball.,  i.,  fl,  »7.)  —  5.  (Orid,  A.  A., 
I..  31.- Id.,  n.  A..  S'-fi  -Id.,  Trixl.,  II  ,  2t7.-IJ  ,  Ep.  tx  Pont., 
.11,.  .1,51.!— 6.  (lil  .  Mft.,  ii..  413.— Cir  i.  511.  Stat.,  Achill., 
I.,  Oil.)— 7.  (I)i8.  34,  tit.  2.  I.  25,  »  2.)-a  (Bruazi  d'Em.hno, 
nm.  II.,  tav.  72,  75.)— 9.  (VirR.,  Gdors:..  iii.,  487.— Id  ,  .  x  , 
M7  -Uidur.,  III.,  30,  ♦  4.— Scnr.  nd  Virp.,  Mn.,  %..  53s  —The 
•sprruiun  of  Lu<-nu  i»  ot>ar.ur(>,  v.,  142.  i  — 10.  ;Viig-,  .^n., 
Id.  111.,  IV.,  637.— Id.  ib..  x.,  537.— Tacit..  Aim,,  i.,  37.) 
—11.  (Viry.,  Ma.,  vii.,  4ia  — Ond,  Fast.,  iii.,  3U.  —  Id.  ib.,  iri.. 


ISTv-JaT.,  Stt.,  W..  9.—\A.^  30.)— 19.  fVirg.,  ^a.,  iii.,  8i: 
-td.  ib.,  ri.,  MS.— Soo..  8]rihr.»  ti.,  I,  SS.-lO..  AehOL,  i.,  II.— 
Id.,  Theb.,  III.,  4416.)  — IS.  (Viif..  JBn.,  ii.,  IW,  W.— Jut.,  ti., 


90  —  Compare  Stat.,  StIt..  iii..  3,  3.)  —  14.  (Virg.,  O«orf.,  iii., 
487.— jEn.,  li  ,  133  130.— Ib.,  t  ,  3fi6.— Ovid.  Ep.  ex  P«nt.,  iii., 
1  74.  —  Stat.,  Achiil.,  ii.,  301.)  —  15.  {\'\r%.,  Eclog.,  tiii.,  64.  — 
^n.,  iti.,  64.)  —  16.  (Prop.,  iv.,  ft.  ST. —  Compare  Tai;it.,  Hi»t., 
IT.,  53.)  — 17.  fVirc  ,  .En.,  vii..  237.  —  Id.  iti.,  viii.,  12)^.)  — 18. 
(t>Tid,  Fast,  in,,  30  )— 19.  (Viti;.,  Eclop  ,  vii;  .  ft4.)-20.  (1,1. 
Oforv-.  111.,  187.— Ovid,  .Mn.,  xm..  fi|3.  — Stat.,  Thrh,,  iii., 
—21.  (Prop.  IV.,  9,  27.)— 22.  (V.rf  .  .fin.,  in..  54.)— 23.  (Plm.. 
H.  N..  iTiii  S— Indor..  six.  31,  6.)— 94  (Plia.,  Hist.  Nm., 
sviii til  > 


It  was  rnn'^iilrrrd  a  mark  of  i-freminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  uf  parasols.'  The  Roman  ladies  ased 
them  in  the  amphitheatre  to  defend  themseWes  from 
the  son  or  some  passing  shower,*  when  the  wind  or 
other  eireomstaoees  did  not  allow  the  Telariom  to 
be  extended.  {Vid.  .AMPurmK.vTntM.  p  52)  To 
hold  a  parasol  over  a  lady  was  one  of  the  common 
attentkna  of  lovers,*  and  it  aeene  to  have  been 
vety  coromon  to  give  parasols  as  presents.*  In- 
stead of  parasols,  the  Greek  women,  in  later  times, 
wore  a  kind  of  straw  hat  or  lionnet,  railed  i9o?.ai  • 
The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
(petasut)  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.'  See 
Faciaudi,  de  Umbella  gestaliimet  Rom.,  17fit.— See- 
ker. Charikltt,  ii ,  p.  TO. 

1.  (Ariilonh.,  Eqiiit.,  1348.  —  Scliol.  ad  loc.— Ovid.  Art  Ar.i  ". 
11.,  2(i'.t.)— 2.  (Anacjfon  ip.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  534  >  — .1.  (Mart., 
XIV.,  28,)  —4.  (M.irl..  XI..  73.  —  Ovul,  |.  r.)  —  5.  ,'Jiiv.,  .Sat  ,  ix  . 
30  )  — 6.  (Poilox.  Til.,  174.—  CuBpart  z..  137.  — Tu<  ociil.,  vim 
9 )— 7.  (nasi..  Oeisv..  A— Oioa  Oms^  lis..  T.) 
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tJNGUENTA. 


UNOUENTA. 


L^CIA  {byK(a,  ovyKi'a,  ovyy'ta),  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  As  or  Libra,  is  derived  by  Varro  from  unu«, 
Bs  being  the  unit  of  the  divisions  of  the  as.' 

If  value  as  a  weight  was  433  666  ffrains,  or  |  of 
an  ounce,  and  lW<aft  gniaa  aToMapma.  (Vid. 
IdBEA.)  It  waa  aabdiriMd  into 

On  Oml 

2  Semunciac,  each    .    .   .    =  i  107-46 

3  Duellai        ",...=  ^     35  12 

4  Siciiici         "....=  108416 

fiSextui*  nm 

84  Scnipula     ««....  sss  18^ 

144  .siiiquae  3  011 

Id  conoeciing  the  Roman  syatqpi  of  weights  and 
noney  with  the  Greek,  another  division  ofthe  un- 

;ia  w;is  used.  When  the  draehma  was  introduced 
nto  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  to  the  dena- 
nas  of  96  to  the  pound  (piif.  Dkx arils,  Drachma^ 
:he  uncia  contained  8  drachmae,  the  drachma  3 
lerapula,  the  scrupulam  9  oboli  (since  6  oboli  made 
Rp  the  drachma),  and  the  oholns  3  .siliqun  (juparia). 
Therefore  the  uncia  waa  divided  into 

8  draehmM»  eaeb  .  .  .  .  =  64-808  g^s. 

24  scrupula  .    .   .    .    =  18  069  " 

48  oboli  «    .    .   .   .   =  0  034  » 

msiiupiK     **  .  .  .  .  =  soil  « 

In  this  division  we  have  the  origin  of  the  modem 
italian  system,  in  which  the  pound  is  divid«l  into 
18  ounces,  tiie  ounce  into  three  drams,  the  dram 
into  three  scruples,  and  the  scruple  into  6  carats. 
In  each  of  these  systems  1728  Ktparia,  siUquae,  or 
cants  make  up  the  pound. 

Th0  uncial  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  ^'rpa  (the  Roman 
lihra),  and  divided  it  into  12  parts,  each  of  which 
they  called  oyKia  or  ovyKia  (the  Roman  uncia). 
(.  W.  LiTRA )  In  this  system  the  bpua  waa  rack- 
oi.ed  e^ual  tc  the  x"'^'*^- 

Mailer  eonsidera  that  the  Greeks  of  Sieily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themselves,  Obtained  the  uncial 
system  from  the  Etruscans.* 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
Kinds  of  magnitude.  ( Vid.  As.)  In  length  the  un- 
da  was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  ituh 
vid.  Pes)  ;  in  area,  the  twelfth  of  a  jugerum  {rid. 
Idoerum)  ;  in  content,  the  twe.Mlh  of  a  sextarius 
nd.  Sextarius,  Cvatkcs,  Xk«t£b);  in  tine,  the 
welfth  of  an  hour.  ( Vid.  As,  sub  jin.)* 

UNCIA,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  the  twelfth  of  the 
As. 

UNCIA  RIUM  FCENUS.  ( Iktebbst of MoN- 

KY,  p.  M7  ) 

UNCTO'RES.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148  ) 
UNCTUA'RIUM.  (Kid.  Baths,  p.  148  ) 
TJNGUENTA,  ointments,  oils,  or  salves  The 
application  of  unguenta,  in  connexion  with  the  ba 
thing  and  athletic  contests  ofthe  ancients,  is  stated 
under  Baths  and  Athletjb,  ^o.  But,  although 
their  original  object  was  simply  to  preserve  the 
heiilih  ;ind  clajiticity  ofthe  human  frame,  they  were 
:n  later  times  used  as  articles  of  luxury.  They  were 
then  not  only  employed  to  impart  to  the  body  or 
hair  a  particular  colour,  but  also  to  give  to  them 
uie  most  beautiful  fragrance  possible;  they  were, 
moreover,  not  merely  applied  after  a  bath,  hut  at  any 
lime,  to  render  one's  appearance  or  presence  more 
pleasant  than  nsoal.  In  short,  they  were  used  then 
as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present. 

The  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  soaps,  pomatums, 
and  (I'.iirr  perfumes  with  which  the  ancientawere 
aoituainteU  is  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soaps  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 


1.  /»>  L..y   1,1.  ^,1.  MfllW.)— «.  (EtiMksb  i.,|i.SW.  -3. 
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pears,  more  for  the  purpose  of  paintins:  tti<  .»a;«  tl  a% 
for  cleaning  it.*  For  the  same  piirfxjsc  Ihej  al»u 
u.ied  certain  herbs.* 

Among  the  various  and  costly  oUs  which  «rera 
partly  uMd  for  the  sUn  and  partly  for  the  harr,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  :  mendc- 
siiui,  megalesium,  metopium,  amaracinuro,  Cypr> 
nam,  sasinum,  nardinum,  spicatum,  iasminunv,  ro 
SBoenro,  and  croctts  oil,  whidi  vraa  considered  iba 
most  coetly.'  la  addition  to  these  oils,  the  anefeatt 
also  used  various  kinds  of  powder  as  perfumes, 
which,  by  a  general  name,  are  called  diapa*mMU 
To  what  extent  the  hixory  of  using  fragrant  oib 
and  the  like  was  carried  on,  may  be  inferred  fron 
Seneca,*  who  says  that  people  anointed  themselves 
twice  or  even  lliree  times  a  day,  in  order  that  tbf 
delicious  fragrance  might  never  diminish.  At  Rome, 
however,  these  luxuries  did  not  become  very  gen- 
eral till  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,*  whde  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  them  from 
early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and  Roiudn* 
carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with  them, 
especial^  when  th^  bathed,  In  email  boxea  of  easi- 
ly materials  and  beautiful  workmanship,  which  werr* 
called  narlhecia.*  The  traffic  which  was  carnetl  on 
in  these  ointments  and  perfumes  in  several  towns 
of  Greece  and  southern  Italy  waa  very  considerable. 
The  persons  engaged  in  mannfactnring  them  weie 
called  hv  the  Remans  !/7rc'»<rrii'(f7 ;?.'  or.  a.**  they  fre- 
quetiiiy  were  women,  uni:uentaTi<r*  ami  the  art  of 
manufacturing  them  vngucniana.  In  the  wealthy 
and  effeminate  city  of  Capua  there  was  one  great 
street  called  the  Seplasia,  which  oonaiated  eatiiclf 
of  shops,  in  which  olntmenta  and  peiflnnea  aroa 
sold. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  the 
ancients  in  painting  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  recourse 
to  it,  as,  for  example.  Demetrius  Phalereus.*  But, 
aa  regards  the  women,  it  appears  that  their  reitrad 
mode  of  living,  and  their  sitting  mostly  in  their  owa 
apartments,  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  then 
natural  freshness  and  beauty,  for  which,  of  ix'ursJ' 
they  were  anxious  to  make  up  by  artificial 
Tlitt  anode  of  embellishing  themselves  waa 
applied  only  on  certain  occasions,  such  as 
they  went  out.  or  wished  to  appear  more  channing.** 
The  colours  used  for  this  purpose  were  white  (f<- 
ftvdiov,  ccruta)  and  red  (tyxovoa  or  dyxopgn,  sstd^ 
/xjf ,  avKufitvov,  or  ^«»>f**).  The  eyehrowa  were  fro- 
quently  painted  black  (ui'/.av,  aaMo^,  or  (rrifiutr^*). 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  of  painting  was 
performed,  is  still  seen  in  some  ancient  works  of 
act  lepnaenting  ladiea  in  the  act  of  painting  theai- 
sehrea.  Snmeumea  they  are  aeen  painting  tb«» 
selves  with  a  biurii,  and  ananeUniea  with  their  in- 
gers." 

The  Romans,  towarda  the  end  of  the  Repohik 
and  under  the  Empire,  were  no  less  fond  of  painting 
themselves  than  the  Greeks."  The  red  colour  wsi 
at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  prepared  fron 
a  kind  of  moss  which  the  Romans  called  fuctu  (the 
recens  of  LinnmisX  and  from  whidi  afterward  al 

1.  (Plin.,  11.  N..  xviii..  18,  Sl.-Mart..  rii...  S3.  SO.-W., 
M,  S7.)  — S.  (Orid.  Ar.  Amat..  iii.,  163.— Amor.,  i.,  U  >— i 
(Becker.  Gallut.  li.,  p.  27.)— 4.  (Epirt.,  M.)-5.  (I..  .  ^  ..III 
— C.  (lWtti?er,  Sabina.  i..  p.  52.1—7.  (Cic.  IV  Off.  ...  11- 
Hoitit.,  Snt.,  ii..  3,  238.)— ^1.  rl'l;ri..  H.  N..  ■»in.,  5  )  — 9.  Aih**. 
III.,  p.  fil2.)~10.  (Xen.,  0->«u.,  10,  4  10.—  Su.lwu*.  m..  p.  ff, 
rd.  Giisfini.  —  Compare  B*rVpr,  Cli«nUt»,  ii..  p.  232.)  —  II 
(I.ysms,  !'«•  Cj-d  Er»tiMth.,  p.  15.  —  Anstoph  ,  Lvstrtr..  14ft.— 
Erclm.,  fC8  —  Plut..  lOM.-Plut..  Alcib.,  39.)  —  H.  (Xeno^ 
(Econ..  10,  <  2.  — Anktoph..  Ljmstr..  48.  — Id..  E<xi»»^  Ml  — 
AJrxit  sp.  Alhca.,  mi.,^  MB;  wpM»  M7.— EtyanJ. 


lux,  v..  I01.)-14.  (B8ttifM,8iUM.ii„tabwis.,  Md  i,.  Mh^«U 
—15.  (Ilont..  Epod.,  lil:,  fa  —  Ovid,  At.  Ask,  liU  m.-<l1ih. 
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kioda  of  paint  w«re  caUed  /mom.  Another 
term  Tor  paint  is  enta.  Forembdlishing  ancf  dean' 

iiig  tlie  complexion,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
oiaas  used  a  substance  called  cttmum  (vtd.  the  com- 
ment on  Suidas,  t.  v.  Olair^Dt  wfiieh  wus  prepared 
of  the  wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
aheep  in  which  it  perspired  most.  Another  reme- 
dy, often  applied  for  similar  purposes,  consisted  of 
powdered  excrementa  of  the  £gyptian  crocodiles.^ 

Raspecting  the  sobjeeu  here  mentioned,  and  ev- 
fliything  connectfd  with  the  toilet  of  the  ancients, 
see  B6ttiger,  Salnna  odo-  Morgenscenen  in  Puizzim- 
Hur  etner  rexcken  Homenn,  Leipz  ,  1806,  2  Tols. 

UNGUENTARIL  (Km<.  UneasiiTA.) 

UNIVEHSITAS.  TMs  word  denotes  the  whole 
of  anything  as  contrasted  with  its  component  parts. 
It  signifies  either  a  number  of  persons  as  a  whole, 
or  &  number  of  things,  or  a  number  of  rights.  In 
the  oasa  of  a  nuoaber  of  things  viewed  as  a  oniver- 
aitas,  it  is  indiffisrent  whether  the  parts  ate  eorpo- 
really  united  or  not ;  or  whether  the  ostpowal  nnioa, 
if  it  exists,  is  natural  or  not. 

A  Ringle  person  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties ;  btit  the  OOtlom  of 
legal  capacity  may,  by  a  fietion,  be  extended  to  a 
number  of  [lorsons,  who  are  coi5sidere<l  a;*  a  single 
person  fur  legal  purposes,  and  may,  accoriimgly,  be 
called  juristical  persons,  or  persons  existing  merely 
hy  virtue  of  legal  fiction.  Thus  the  "  hereditas"  is 
said  by  the  Roman  jurists  "  persoiuB  nee  fungi," 
like  a  iiiunicipium,  drcuria,  and  societas  :  the  bono- 
rum  possessor  is  "  is  loco  hertdu  and  as  he  is  a 
6etitioas  heres,  so  a  Juristieal  person  is  a  lictiUous 
person.  As  persons,  however,  so  constituted,  such 
juristical  persons  have  legal  capacities,  as  individ-  > 
uals  have;  bu*.  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  in 
property  as  tl^eir  object.  It  is  true  that  the  iiu- 1 
mans  often  consideied  other  penons  as  a  eolleetive 
'iniiy  :  thus  they  speak  of  the  collegium  of  the  eon-  , 
aula  {ttd.  CoLLBOiUM),  and  of  the  tnbunt  plebis  In 
Kke  maaoer,  they  say  that  the  doom v in  of  a  muni- 
eiptaB  are  to  he  vieirad  as  one  person.*  But  these 
fietitioea  nnitm  have  onlf  leferenoe  to  jus  publi- 
eoflii  and  they  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
jjoristieal  persons,  the  essential  character  of  which 
is  the  eapoei^  to  have  and  acquire  property.  Ju- 
ristical persons  could  be  subjects  of  owneraliip,  jura 
in  re,  obligatiooes,  and  hereditas ;  they  could  own 
slaves,  and  liavp  tlio  patroiiatus  ;  tuit  all  the  rela- 
tions of  familia,  as  the  patria  poiestas  and  others  of 
a  like  kind,  were  Ibreign  to  the  notion.  But,  though 
the  capacity  to  have  property  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic!  of  juristical  persons  viewed  with  rela- 
tion to  jus  privatum,  the  objects  for  which  the  prop- 
erty is  had  and  applied  may  be  any,  and  the  capa- 
city to  have  property  impliea  a  purpose  for  which  it 
is  had,  which  is  often  much  more  important  than 
this  mere  capacity.  But  the  purposes  for  which  ju- 
ristical persons  have  property  are  quite  distinct  from 
their  capaeity  to  have  it.  lliis  will  appear  from  all 
,tr  any  of  the  examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  juristical  persons  :  1.  Civitas. 
t.  Municipes  :  this  term  is  more  common  than  mu- 
nielptum,  and  comprehends  both  citisens  of  a  muni- 
cipiom  and  a  eolooy ;  it  is  also  oaed  when  the  ob- 
leet  is  to  express  the  munidpfaun  as  a  whole,  op- 
posed to  the  individual  members  of  it  3.  Respub- 
lica.  In  the  republican  period,  when  used  without 
an  adjunct,  Respubliea  expressed  Home,  but  in  the 
old  jurists  it  signifies  a  dvitas  dependant  on  Rome. 
4.  Respubliea  civitatis  or  monicipii.  5.  Commune, 
ecnnfflunitas      Besides  the  civiiales.  component 

Sts  of  the  civiiates  are  also  juristical  persons  :  1. 
ria  or  oecunones:  the  word  decuriones  often 
4eiietes  the  individuals  eoiDposing  the  body  of  de- 

|.(lbn«nPlia^Ls,)-«(IHt.  Ml  til.  !,■.«&) 


aa  opposed  to  the  rivttas  (municipes).  wbn  t 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest,*  where  it  u 
staled  that  an  action  for  dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  municipes,  for  a  hctitiuua  person  caunut  be  guil- 
ty of  dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  against  the  indi- 
vidual decuriones  who  administer  the  afTaiis  of  tht 
municipes.  Sometimes  the  word  curia  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  civitas,  and  sometimes  the  decurio 
nes  are  spoken  of  as  a  juristical  person,  which  liaa 
property  as  soeh.  S.  "^nd ;  whieh  have  no  politiea^ 
self-existence,  but  are  attached  to  some  respubliea, 
yet  they  are  juristical  persons,  can  hold  properly, 
and  maintain  suits.  3.  Fora,  conciliabula,  castella 
These  were  places  between  civitates  and  viei  aa  to 
extent  and  importanee ;  they  belonged  to  a  respub- 
liea. hut  had  the  rights  of  juristical  persons  :  they 
are  not  nienliuned  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
but  the  names  occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heraclea,  lo 
the  lex  GalliK  Cisalpine,  and  in  Paulus.*  In  the  la- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  provinces  were  viewed  a) 
juristical  persons. 

In  the  writings  of  the  agrimensores,  commum 
ties,  and  particularly  eoloiiiee  {udoni),  are  ^igna- 
ted  by  the  appropriate  name  of  publics  persous. 
and  property  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  colo- 
ni,  that  is,  the  r(p]i>nia,  culoni  being  used  here  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  municipes  was  used,  aa  above 
exi^ained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were :  1.  Religious  bod- 
ies, as  collegia  of  priests  and  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
which  could  hold  properly  and  take  by  testament 
3.  Associations  of  otficiai  persons,  such  as  those 
who  were  employed  in  administration :  the  body  of 
scribe  became  one  of  the  most  numcmds  and  im- 
portant, as  they  were  employed  in  ail  branches  of 
administration ;  the  general  name  was  scribe^  a 
term  which  includes  the  particular  names  of  libra* 
rU,  fiseales,  and  others ;  they  were  divided  into  snb- 
divisions  called  dccuria.',  a  term  which,  even  under 
the  Republic  and  also  under  the  Empire,  denoted 
the  corporations  of  scribe  ;  the  individual  members 
were  oalled  decnriati,  and  subseqneatly  decuriales ; 
the  decnriati  had  great  privileges  in  Rome,  and  sob- 
sequenlly  in  Conslantinnple  '  H  Associations  for 
trade  and  commerce,  a^  labri  pislores,  navicuiani, 
the  individuals  of  whieh  had  a  common  profession, 
on  which  the  notion  of  their  union  was  founded,  but 
each  man  worked  on  his  own  account.  Associa- 
tions prnpt-rly  inohidc  J  under  societates,  as  corpo- 
rations fur  etfectmg  a  common  object  (vtd.  Hocib- 
tab)  :  such  asaodations  eoold  he  dissolved  by  the 
notice  of  any  member,  and  were  actually  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  a  single  member.  Some  of  these 
associations,  such  as  those  for  working  mines,  sali- 
ne, and  farming  the  portoria,  were  corporate  bod- 
ies, and  retained  the  name  of  soci^tes.  4.  Asso» 
ciations,  called  sodalitates,  sodalitia,  collegia  soda- 
litia,  which  resembled  modern  clubs.  In  their  ori- 
gin they  were  friendly  associaiim  s  for  feasting  to- 
geth«r;  io  coarse  of  time  many  of  them  became  po- 
utieal  asaodations,  bat  from  this  we  most  not  ooop 
elude  that  their  true  nature  really  varied  ;  they  were 
associations  not  included  in  any  other  class  that 
has  been  enumerated,  but  they  differed  in  their 
character  acoonUng  to  the  times.  In  periods  ol 
coromotton  they  became  the  central  points  of  pdit 
ical  fa?  lions,  and  new  associations,  it  may  he  reason- 
ably supposed,  would  be  formed  expressly  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Sometimes  the  public  places  were 
crowded  by  the  sodalitia  and  decuriati,*  and  the 
senate  waa  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lexwhteb 
should  anbjeet  to  the  penaltiea  of  ria  thoee  who 
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»'uuid  ^ot  disperse.  Tliis  was  loilowed  by  a  gen- 
eral dissolution  of  collegia  accordiDg  to  Ascoaiua 
(m  Canelumam)^  but  the  diasolutioa  only  extended 
to  miMhierooB  sMoeittions,  u  may  be  safely  m- 
ferrcd  from  the  nature  of  the  ca5?r,  nnd  even  the 
words  of  Asconius,  if  carefully  exaininfHl,  are  nut 
inoouiatent  with  thia  oonduaion.  In  titc  Digeat* 
«e  find  the  rule  that  no  coUegiom  ooald  be  formed 
wfthout  the  permission  of  a  senatoa  consaltaro  or 
.li-^  Ca's.ir ;  and  |>er8on8  who  aasociated  unlawfully 
were  guilty  of  an  extraordinarium  crimen.  The  rule 
;«f  law  meana  that  no  unkm  ofpevRoaaooiiUI  iMeone 
a  juristical  person  withoatthe  consent  of  the  proper 
authority  ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
provision  contained  in  the  same  rule,  which  punish 
ed  associatioas  of  persons  who  acted  as  corpora- 
tkma,  for  this  part  of  tba  rale  lelatea  oaly  to  such 
associationa  as  were  daaferoiiB,  or  of  an  andefined 

character. 

There  were  also  in  the  imperial  period  the  col- 
legia tenuiorum.  or  aaaociatiooa  of  poorer  people  i 
but  they  were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  a  month. : 
and  they  paid  monthly  ronlribtitions  *  A  man  could 
only  belong  to  otic  of  tliem.  Slaves  cuuld  belong 
to  such  a  ooUeginm,  with  the  peimisaion  of  their 
maatera. 

Commnnities  of  eitiea  and  towns  hare  a  Mnd  of 

natural  or  necessary  existence;  and  other  bodies, 
called  corfMiralions,  have  been  fashioned  by  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  them,  and,  like  them,  can  have  proper- 
ty, and  be  represented  like  them  by  an  agent,  where* . 
fnoonsiats  the  essence  of  a  jnriatiealiieraon.  Some 
of  these  corfwrations,  like  communities  of  cities 
and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  character,  as  col- 
leges of  priests,  deeittiB,  and  companies  of  artisans ; 
oihera  bad  a  temptmny  character,  M  iooietates  and 
aodafitates.  All  these  eorponitfons  are  designated 
i/the  name  either  of  collegium  or  corpus,  Ix  twren 
Wbieh  there  is  no  legal  distinction,  for  it  appears 
that  one  corporation  was  called  a  collegium  and 
another  a  corpus,  as  it  might  happen ;  bat  both  of  ^ 
these  terms  denote  a  corporation,  as  above  explain- 
eii,  as  »>;l;»ll^^•,i  to  a  ri\  it. is  or  n  spubliea.  The  num- 
bers of  such  corporations  were  coUcgae  and  sodalcs, 
Which  is  a  more  general  and  an  older  term  than 
sodalitas.  Altogether  they  were  called  collcgiati 
and  cor|X)rati :  the  menilH-rs  of  particular  kind.s  of 
COri^Kiralions  were  decuriati,  decuriak  s,  som  Tlie 
common  name  which  includes  all  corporations  and 
dvitates  is  universitaa,  aa  opposed  to  wbieh  any  in- ' 
dividual  is  fiingtilaris  persona. 

The  notion  oi  individual  property  as  a  unity  is 
(blinded  on  tMe  notion  tif  the  unity  of  the  owner 
But  this  notion  of  unity,  when  onoe  established, 
may,  for  certain  pnrposee,  be  arbitrarily  aasnmed, ' 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  applied  to  tlie  c-jm  of  peculi-  j 
um,  dos,  and  hereditas,  and  inodcru  w Titers  have  | 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  universitas  juris. 
The  name  univeraitaa  baa  led  many  to  auppose  that 
the  three  eases  above  mentioned  have  all  tbe  eame 
incidents,  '\vli(  re;is  each  has  its  peculiar  character, 
because  the  teiiu  universitas  means  any  whole  as 
opposed  to  its  parts.   The  name  universitas  juris 
does  not  oocnr  in  the  Hmnan  law.  The  nature  of 
universal  soeeeflsion  is  exptaiiMd  tmder  Socctssio. 

The  term  universitas  was  adopted  in  the  middle 
jge»  to  denote  certain  great  schools,  but  not  as  i 
schools  :  the  term  denoted  these  pkices  as  corpora- 
tions, that  is,  as  associations  of  individuals.   The  ' 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  persons 
associated  would  drpf  nii  nn  circiimstanoes :  thus, 
in  Bologna,  the  expression  universitas  acholarium 
waa  in  common  use ;  in  Pans,  oniveraitas  magia- ' 
tronun.   The  school,  as  such,  was  called  schola, 
Md,  flpom  the  thirteenth  century,  most  commonly 


studuim,  ind  if  it  was  a  (listingiiibliCJ  ^*hool,  a 
was  called  studium  generale.  The  first  occaaia 
on  which  the  term  universitaa  was  nniiied  ttt  % 
great  school  is  said  to  be  in  a  decretal  of  iBaooeat 

nr.  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ' 
dxti  icd  Scholaribus  Parisiensibus. 
I    (Savigny,  Sj/ttem  du  Heutigcn  Rom.  Rtckta,  L, 
378 ;  it.,  335 ;  iii.,  8.— ^vigny.  GeschuK  t  iu  Mm. 
'  Aeeltofsi  MitUlaiUr,  vol  iii.,  318,  3d0.> 

*URAN06C'OPUS(o<^aMoa^).  (f^MLCaua 

OMOMUS.) 

•URUS.  Bi«o».) 
I    VOCA'TIO  IN  JUS.   (Ktd.  Actio,  p  !«  ) 

VOCO'NIA  LEK  was  enacted  on  the  prof«o»aJ 
of  Q  Voconius  Saxa,  a  tribunus  plebis.  In  tlie  "  Ik 
Scnectuie"  of  Cicero,  Cato  the  elder  is  introdnesi 
as  saying  that  he  apeke  in  &voar  of  In  wha 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  consol- 
ship  of  Cirpio  and  PhUippus  (B.C.  169).  GeUmi 
also  speaks  of  iiie  oiition  in  which  Cato  recsm 
mended  this  lex.* 

One  provision  of  the  lex  was,  that  no  person  whs 
should  be  included  in  the  census,  after  the  census 
of  that  year  {post  tos  censort*;  tbe  censor*  of  thai 
year  were  A.  Postbumius  and  Q.  Fiilviu.-s>.  shuuld 
.  make  any  female  (swyiam  mtu  nudurtm)  his  here&* 
Cicero  does  not  state  that  the  lex  fixed  the  ccnsns 
at  any  sum;  but  it  appears  from  Gam-*  ;itr  i  frtxa 
Dion  Ciissius*  that  a  woman  cuuld  uut  L>f  atatle 
he  res  by  any  person  who  was  rated  in  the  census 
at  100,000  aeateroea  (cmteai  muUiA  mtm^  ilm«h 
ahe  cottid  titke  the  heve^Utas  per  Mdeommiaana 
The  lex  allowed  no  exceptions  even  in  favour  of  a* 
only  daughter.*  'i'he  lex  only  applied  to  le»tau>eota, 
and  therefore  a  daughter  or  Other  female  -  ould  >» 
herit  ah  inteatato  to  any  amount.  The  vestal  tiF> 
gins  contd  make  women  their  heredes  in  nU  cmm, 
which  M-as  the  OBljosoeplioa  to  tha  pra* iaaonn  «f 
the  lex.* 

If  the  teims  of  the  lex  an  oomeily  repoited  faf 
Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  eentus  might  maka 
a  woman  his  heres,  whatever  was  the  aiuouoi  of 

his  property,  and  so  Cicero  uiuliTstands  tlie  kx."* 
Still  ther^  u  a  difficulty  about  Uic  meaning  of  ( 
9UM.  If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  a  person 
property  was  above  lUO.OOO,  and  who  was  not  la- 
cluded  in  the  census,  could  disiKise  of  bis  property 
as  he  pleased  by  testaiueut,  the  purpose  of  tin;  lei 
would  be  frustrated ;  and  iartber,  the  not  beiag 
included  in  the  census"  (scyne  etiuut  csmT)  aeesM 
rather  vague.  Still,  according  to  the  teniis  <if  the 
lex.  any  person  who  had  ever  bceu  iuclud«.-d  in  lae 
census  would  be  affected  by  thin  legal  incapacity. 
Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  the  last  census  is 
meant.  The  Edict  extended  tbe  role  of  the  Voeoaia 
lex  to  the  bononim  possessio.* 

AnoUier  piovii>ion  of  the  lex  forbaile  a  persuc 
who  was  census  to  give  more  in  amount  lo  tbe 
form  of  a  legacy,  or  a  donatio  mortis  cnuaa,  to  any 
person  than  the  hcrea  or  heredes  dioold  take  Thit 
provision  secured  something  to  the  heres  or  heredca, 
but  still  the  provision  was  inetfcciual,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by  tbe  lei 
Falcidia.  (Kid. Lbqatum.)  Gaiua»* in qpioting tbii 
providon  of  the  lex,  does  not  mention  tbe  coodiLioB 
of  being  c  nsus.  luit  this  is  slaleil  by  Cieero.'* 

Some  writers  suppose  that  ihi.>  lex  also  oootaia 
ed  a  proviaion  by  which  a  u  ^taior  was  Ibrhhlden  tn 
give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  his  propeii;f  1^ 
way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appears  from  Cicero  f 
lex  applied  to  legacies  (ds  amhcnmi  l^wiis  ct  < 
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miam^).  Quintil ian*  state* thnt  by  tlie lex  (Voeonia) 
a  woman  oould  not  takf  by  icstamrnt  more  than 
half  nf  a  person's  piopn  ty  ;  hut  (^umliliau  says  no- 
thing o("  the  provisions  oi"  ttiis  lex,  which  im  apaci- 
(ated  women  altogether  from  taking  under  a  wiU  in 
oortatn  eases,  ana  in  the  paasafe  referred  to  he  is 
8p<^aking  of  two  womm  being  made  hcrnlrx  of  a 
proiMTty  in  equal  shares.  The  <hspule  between  tlie 
eognati  and  tW  *wo  women  turned  on  the  words 
of  the  cz,  **H  iietat  muiim  plmtauam  diwudtum 
tuorum  TtHnqMre,**  the  eognati 
contending  that  he  \cx  did  not  allow  the  whole 
property  tu  be  t  us  given  to  two  women  in  equal 
•hares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  halT  of  the 
nroperty  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  there  would 
nave  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is  quite  con- 
sistent that  the  lex  might  have  allowed  a  woin  in  to 
talce  half  of  a  mac's  property  m  certain  cases,  and 
in  others  to  take  none,  tluNigh  the  object  of  the  lex, 
wlilch  was  to  prevent  hun  properties  from  coming 
into  women's  hands,  wooldhaTe  been  better  secured 
by  other  provisions  than  those  of  the  lex  as  they 
are  known  to  us ;  for  it  appears  from  Quintilian 
tiiat  a  woman  might  take  bj  will  one  half  of  as 
many  i)roi»erties  as  there  were  testators.  It  might 
be  conjtietured  that  the  clause  of  the  lex  which 
forbade  a  woman  being  made  hercs  signified  sole 
herea,  and  then  the  clause  which  fortiade  her  taking 
more  than  half  would  be  fitly  flramed  to  prevent  an 
♦•rasion  c  the  law  by  making  a  woman  heres  ex 
deonce,  for  instance,  and  givmg  the  rest  to  an- 
othei  person.  And  this  ooiqeetora  dwives  some 
8up;)ort  from  the  provision  which  prevented  the 
giving  nearly  all  the  pro|>erty  in  legacies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  heres  ;  which  provision,  however, 
it  mu3t  be  observeil,  does  not  apply  to  women  only, 
•oflir  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  words  of  Uaius.* 
The  case  of  fadia*  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  shows 
:hat  there  a  provision  in  the  lex  by  which,  in 
certa  '1  rasoe  at  least,  a  woman  nuijlit  laki-  .^ome- 
•hing ;  and  it  aiso  shows  that  the  lex  prevented  a 
anao  fhim  making  even  his  own  daughter  mU  heres. 

According  to  Gains  and  Pliny,*  the  provisions  of 
the  Voconia  lex  were  in  force  at  the  time  wiieii  they 
Were  writing,  though  Gellins*  speaks  of  them  as 
bemg  either  obsolete  or  repealed.  The  provisions 
of  the  lex  Jolia  et  Papia  Poppsa  may  have  repealed 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Voeonia  lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  lex  is  one  of  consider- 
able dirficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  8tatemeiiti> 
that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisiuiis»  which 
were  prohably  nnnienras.  The  chief  modem  au- 
thorities  on  the  matter  arc  referred  to  by  Rein 
but  the  writer  has  not  had  the  opportumty  of  con- 
suiting  any  of  them. 

VOLO'N£S  is  synonymous  with  voluHiarii  (from 
9oh),  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all  those  who 
volunteered  to  s-rvc  in  the  Koman  armies  without 
there  being  any  ot)ligation  to  do  so.  Uut  it  was  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  slaves,  when,  in  times  of 
need,  tbej  offered  or  wen  allowed  to  tight  in  the 
Roman  armies.  Thns  when,  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  alter  the  hattir  of  Canna-,  there 
not  a  sudicieat  number  ut  freemen  to  complete  the 
army,  about  8000  young  and  able*bodied  staves  of- 
fered to  serve.  Their  proposal  wa.s  acci  ptcd  ;  they 
re^eiretl  armour  at  the  public  exj»ense,  ami  a.s  ihcy 
distmi,nii>li«  ;1  ttirm^i  Ivi  s,  they  were  honoured  with 
the  franchise.*  in  alter  times  the  name  voiones 
was  retained  whenever  slaves  chose  or  were  al- 
iswad  to  take  np  arms  in  defenoe  of  their  masters, 
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which  they  were  the  more  willing  to  do,  as  Uto 
were  generally  rewarded  with  tlx  fran)*hise.* 

VOLU.MEN.    {V,d.  LiBKK.) 

VUU:.\T.\'KII       (h./.  VOLONES.) 

VOMITO'KIA.   (  VuL  AMrmniBATaoii,  p.  u3.; 
•VULFES  ((SAi&irvf).  the  Fox,  or  Cam»  Yulftt, 

I'-  It  is  also  called  Kept\u  by  Oppisn  and  by  Aris> 
tophanes,  in  a  metaphorical  sense.* 

URAGUS.    {^Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacny 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  AnniORA-.'  This  use  of 
the  term  was  probably  founded  upon  its  iwoi  c  gen- 
eral application  to  denote  a  vessel  finr holding  water, 
or  any  other  snbstanee^  tfther  fluid  or  solid  * 

An  urn  was  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  {judicea),  in  order  that  the  praetor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  h-ufiicient  number  to  dcirrmine 
causes  ;*  also  to  rect  ive  the  aslu  s  of  the  dead. 
(Vid.  FoNUB,  p.  '16U,  461.)  For  this  pur(>ose  ums 
were  made  of  marble,  porphyiy,  baked  clay,  bronze, 
or  glass,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  some  qmte  simple, 
and  others  scul[iturcd  in  bas-relisf,  or  wnsmented 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

USTRI'NA,  USTRI'NUM.  (Ftd.  Bostdh  ;  Fto 
sirs,  p  4R0.) 

I'SL  C.V'PIO.  The  history  of  usucapio  is  an  im 
portant  fact  in  the  history  of  Koman  jurisprudence. 

Gaius*  states  that  there  was  originally  in  Rome 
only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  person  was  either 
owner  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritiuin,  or  he  was  not 
owner  at  all.  But  afterward  ownership  was  divided, 
so  that  one  man  might  be  owner  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
and  another  might  have  the  same  thing  in  bonis, 
that  is,  have  the  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  it.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  divided  ownership  imght  arise, 
t)y  reference  to  the  transfer  of  a  res  mancipi:  if 
such  a  thing  was  transferred  by  bare  tradition,  and 
there  was  neither  mancipatio  nor  in  jure  ces8i«»,  the 
new  owner  only  acquire<l  the  natural  ownf-r.-^hip,  as 
some  would  cail  it,  or  only  had  il  m  bonis,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  Quintanan  ownership 
until  the  purchaser  acquired  the  Quir.tarian  owner- 
ship by  usucapio  {potMidcndo  tuucapiat) ,  lor  when 
the  usucapio  was  completed,  the  eifeet  w.  s  the 
same  as  if  the  thing  had  been  originally  mancipated 
or  transferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio.  Oaios  adds, 
"in  the  case  of  inov.ihle  things,  \]v  i!sn-M|iio  is 
completed  m  a  year,  but  m  the  case  oi  a  lumius  or 
a'des,  two  years  are  required;  and  SO  it  is  provided 
by  the  Twelve  Tablea." 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  res 
mancijii  only,  and  of  tliein  only  when  transferred  to 
the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  llie  loriiis  of 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio.  Prom  ibis,  then,  it 
might  he  aafely  concluded  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
provided  a  remedy  fer  defective  modes  of  convey- 
ance of  res  mancipi  from  the  owh't  ;  and  this  is  all 
that  could  be  concluded  from  this  pass.ige  Uutn 
passage  which  immediately  follow.^  shows  that  this 
waa  idl  that  the  Twelve  Tables  did ;  ibr  Gaius'  pro* 
ceeds  to  say.  **  But  {ceUrum)  there  may  be  usucapio 
even  in  the  case  of  those  things  winch  lia\<  come 
to  us  by  tradition  from  a  person  who  was  not  the 
owner,  whether  they  are  res  mancipi  or  not,  pro* 
vided  we  have  received  them  bona  tide,  believing 
that  he  who  delivered  {qui  tradtdent)  them  to  us 
was  the  owner.  .\nd  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have 
been  established,  in  order  that  the  ownership  of 
things  might  not  be  long  in  nnoertainty,  seeing 


I.  (LiT.,  zxir.,  11, 14.  Ac— Id.,  szriL,  IS.— Id.,  itviii.,  4S.— 
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mat  one  or  two  years  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  owner  to  look  after  hia  property,  that  heiog  the  I 
time  allowed  to  the  poseeeaor  for  uBoeapio.*' 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
years  lias  little  reason  in  it  anil  possibly  no  histori- 
cal truth ;  hut  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  this 
aiiplicatum  of  the  rule  of  uaucapio  was  formed  from 
mmagj  to  the  rale  of  the  Twmtre  Thhiea,  and  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  them  The  limitation  of  the 
tine  of  usucapio  ia  clearly  due  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
UeSt  and  the  time  applied  uniy  to  purchases  of  res 
Mooipl  from  the  owner  when  the  legal  forms  of 
•oaveyaoee  had  heen  neglected.  Bat  the  origin  of 
usucapio  was  probably  still  more  remote.  ! 

When  Gaius  states  that  there  was  originally  only 
one  kind  of  ownership  at  Rome,  and  that  afterward 
:twnership  was  divided,  be  immediately  ahows  how 
this  arose  by  taking  the  case  of  a  res  manoipi.  This 
divisioii  uf  ownership  n  sUil  (in  the  division  of  things 
into  res  mancipiaod  res  necmancipi,  a  diatinctioo  that 
had  reference  to  aothiDfebe  than  the  modeoftraiw- 
fening  the  property  of  them.  Things  were  merely 
called  res  mancipi  tjecause  the  ownership  of  them 
could  not  be  transferred  without  mancipatio  Things  • 
were  res  nee  mancipi,  the  aUenation  of  which  could 
be  effected  without  naneipatio.  There  ooold  be  no 
division  of  things  into  mancipi  and  ncc  mancipi  ex- 
cept by  deiermining  what  things  should  be  res  man- 
cipi. Res  nec  mancipi  are  determined  negatively  : 
thiey  are  all  thing*  that  are  not  res  mancipi :  but 
the  negative  detenniuation  presupposes  the  positive ; 
therefore  res  mancipi  were  determined  before  res 
nec  mancipi  could  be  determined ;  and  before  tlte 
raa  mancipi  were  determined,  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  thiuga  into  lea  manoipi  and  res  nee  manelpi 
But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only  affected  the  con- 
dition  of  those  things  to  which  it  had  a  direct  appli* 
cation  :  cunaequenUy,  all  other  things  remained  as 
they  were  before.  Tlie  eooclnMon.  then,  ia  certain, 
that  the  res  mancipi,  as  a  class  of  things,  were  an- 
terior, in  order  of  time,  to  the  class  of  res  nec  man- 
cipi, which  eoiiipr*  liendeu  all  things  except  res  man- 
cipi. Until  then,  the  ckjsa  oi  rea  mancipi  was  esiab- 
liahed.  all  poperty  at  Room  oould  he  alienated  by 
Dare  tradition,  as  resnou  mancipi  could  he  alienated 
by  tradition  after  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  con- 
atituted. 

The  time  when  the  claiis  of  res  mancipi  was  form- 
ed is  not  known ;  but  it  is  most  consistent  with  all 
that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed  before  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  we  consider  the  forms  of  man- 
cipatio {vid.  .Mancipatio),  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  by  positive  enact- 
flMnt  Assoott  astlielbfnMef  maaeipatioand  of 
the  ill  jure  cessio  (which,  from  its  character,  must 
be  posterior  to  maiicipaiio)  were  estabhshed,  it  fol- 
lowed that  mere  tradition  of  a  thing  to  a  purchaser 
and  payment  of  the  purchase-money  could  not 
transfer  tlie  ownership  ma  res  mancipi.  The  trans- 
fer gave  the  purchaser  merely  a  possessio,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  property.  In  course  of 
tiiui-.  ilie  purchaser  obtained  the  publiciana  actio, 
and  from  this  tune  it  might  be  said  that  a  double 
ownership  existed  in  the  earoe  thing. 

Tlie  introduction  of  mancipatio,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  by  the 
•ntrodfflction  of  usucapio.  The  bona  fide  possessor 
uf  a  res  mancipi  which  had  not  been  transferred  by 
mancipatio,  hud  no  legal  defence  againat  the  owner 
who  claimed  the  thing.  But  he  had  the  exceptio 
doli,  and  subsequently  the  exceptio  rei  vendita;  et 
iradita,  by  which  he  could  protect  himself  against 
tte  owner ;  and  as  possessor  simply,  he  had  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interdict  against  third  persons.  He 
ha<!  Uie  lull  enjoyment  ot  the  tiling,  and  he  could 
traiwler  the  possessio.  but  be  could  do  no  act  with 


I  respect  to  it  for  which  Quiritarian  iwnershi|t  wai 

i necessary  ;  consequent^,  he  couU  not  alieaite  t 
by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  ceaelo,  and  it  was  a  mt» 
sary  consequence  that  he  could  not  disport  of  t 
testament  in  the  same  way  in  which  (ji:.ritan«i 
ownership  was  disposed  of  by  testament.  Tbei^ 
cessity  for  such  a  rule  as  that  of  nsocapto  en 
dent,  but  it  could  arise  in  no  otlier  way  thu  ^ 
po.sitive  enactment,  for  its  effect  was  tc  be  the  ttm 
as  that  of  mancipatio.  The  Twelve  Tables  finl 
the  term  of  usucapio,  but  we  do  not  know  wheihv 
they  fixed  or  omely  confirmed  the  rale  of  lav  » 
to  naucapio. 

!  It  is  a  mistake  to  siipjxisr;  that  tradition  or  Wi?- 
ery  was  a  part  of  mancipatio  as  such.  Manctpaiw 
was  merely  a  form  of  transferring  ownership  which 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  charactenstic  of  whidi 
was  publicity :  a  delivery  of  the  thing  wouM  of 
course  generally  follow,  but  it  was  no  part  of  tite 
transfer  of  ownership.  Land  {fradia),  for  lostaoce, 
ooold  be  mancipated  witlioat  ddivery  (m  timttf 
mancipari  tUent^).  In  the  case  of  movable  thiifi, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  present,  Ml 
'  for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  but  that  the  thing  nan- 
cipated  might  be  identified.  The  essential  u>  tki 
transfer  of  ownenhip  in  all  ages  and  in  all  eoostriti 
is  the  consent  of  two  persons  who  have  legal  capi- 
ciiy  to  consent,  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  All  ibe 
rest  is  form  that  may  be  varied  infinitely  :  this  coo- 
sent  ia  the  aubetaace.  Yet  tradition  as  a  km  4 
transfer  waa  ondottl>tedly  the  old  Roman  leni.  nl 
consent  alone  was  not  sufficient  ;  and  it  raay  be 
admitted  that  consent  alone  was  never  sufficMflt 
for  the  transfer  of  ownership  without  lAetim  Ihi 
principle  Uid  down  that  conaeat  alone  is  eMMd 
m  the  tranafhr  of  ownership.  Thb  appimt  iDn» 
moDX  ia  ingeniously  and  sufficiently  i  x plained  a 
the  following  manner  :  "  Tradition  owes  its  un{ia 
to  a  time  when  men  could  not  suflScieniiy  septme 
in  their  minds  physical  ownership^  or  the  dooiiBiaa 
over  a  thing,  from  legal  ownership.  As  a  aasca 
only  call  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  wild  animal  is  Ike 
forest  his  own  when  he  haa  caught  it,  lo  nas 
thought  tiiat  tiaditioo  mnat  be  added  to  eonineiii 
order  to  enahio  a  mao  to  daim  the  tbiag  ai  kii 
own."* 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  mighi  be  dmj. 
capio  in  the  caseof  servitutes,  marriage,  and  berf<i- 
itas.  But  as  servitutes  prsdioram  rusticonni 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  mancipatio,  and  as  to- 
iiig  parts  of  ownership  could  only  be  cslabliabedfcj 
the  same  form  by  which  ownership  of  res  nuncipi 
was  transferred,  so,  according  to  the  oM  law,  Uim 
serritules  alone  oould  bo  the  object  of  osacajMo; 
and,  as  it  is  contended  by  Engelbach,  only  in  the 
case  of  aqu&'ductus,  haustus,  iter,  and  actus  Bat 
as  the  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  be  ac^uirei 
by  bare  tradition  followed  by  usucapio,  so  tbeae  m- 
Vitntes  eouM  be  eatabliahed  by  eontrMt,  and  eodi 
be  fully  acquired  by  usucapio  In  the  later  Room 
law,  when  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  repJao*^  by 
mere  tradition,  serritotes  could  be  estahlL  iK  <i  i^t 
pacta  et  stipulationea  floly.  In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage coemptione,  the  fbnn  of  maneipatb  wMSHi 
and  the  elTect  was,  that  the  woman  came  into  III 
hand  of  her  husband,  and  l)ecame  part  of  hislsai- 
lia.  The  niarriageusu  could  not  of  Itself  effect  tkik 
but  if  the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  yesrdkt 
passed  into  his  familia  by  usneapio  (Mhi/«nasf» 
srssione  usucapiebatur) :  and,  accordingly,  it  was  pnv 
vided  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  if  sb« 
did  not  wish  thus  to  come  into  her  husband's  hanJ. 
she  must  in  every  year  absent  lierself  from  bia  la 
three  nights  in  order  to  interrupt  the  usos*  TIai 
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asucapio  added  to  usns  produced  the  etTect  of  co- 
emptio.  In  the  case  of  the  beretlitas,  when  ibe  tes- 
liior  had  the  t«ataiM<iti  Ihetio,  aiid  had  dtspoaed  of 
ni»  property  without  observing  the  forms  of  manci- 
patio  and  nunciipatio,  the  person  whom  he  had 
named  his  hercs  could  only  obtain  the  legal  owner- 
abip  of  the  hereditas  by  usucapio.  In  all  tbeae  cases, 
then,  the  old  law  as  tonsucapio  was  this:  when  the 
positive  law  had  refjuired  the  forms  of  mancipatio, 
hi  order  that  a  certam  end  should  be  cfll'ctetl,  usu- 
capio supplied  the  defect,  by  converting  a  mere  pos- 
sessio  (subseqoentlT  called  in  lionis)  mto  dominium 
ex  jure  Quiritimn.  UsDcapio,  then,  was  not  original- 
ly a  mode  of  acquijition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
and  this  defect  waa  aapplied  by  the  ub'^  of  the  thin^, 
or  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  enO  of  usucapio 
was  to  combine  the  beneficial  with  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  a  thing.  Accortliiiyly,  the  original 
name  for  usucapio  was  osus  auctoritas,  the  auctori- 
taa  ofaam,  or  that  which  gives  to  nans  its  efficacy 
and  co  tipleteness,  a  sense  of  aactoritas  which  is 
coinmot.  in  the  Roman  law.  (Vid.  Auctokitas, 
Tlftkla  )  But  usus alone  never  signifies  usucapio; 
and  consiotently  with  this,  in  those  cases  where 
there  could  be  no  asucapio,  the  Roman  writers  apeaic 
of  usus  only.  Possessio  is  the  usus  of  a  piece  of 
ground  as  opposed  to  the  ownership  of  it ;  anil  the 
term  usus  was  applied  to  the  enjuyincnl  of  land  on 
which  a  man  either  had  not  the  ownership,  or  of 
which  he  ooold  not  have  the  ownership,  as  the  ager 
publicus.  In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in 
the  Pandect,  usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring 
ownership:  the  term  usus  auctoritas  was  replaced 
by  the  phrase  usu  capere,  and  in  the  place  of  usuca* 
pio  sometimes  the  phrase  **poi$«$tim$  or  Umge  poM- 
testitinr  ruprrc"  (K'curs ;  bcit  poeaeiaio  ilooe  never 
is  used  fur  usucapio. 

It  appears  from  a  paaaage  of  Gates  already  quoted, 
that  in  his  time  usucapio  was  a  regular  mode  ofac* 
quisiiton,  which  was  applicable  to  things  which  had 
come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one  who  was  not 
the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both  to  res  raan- 
cipi  and  ncc  mancipi,  if  tl:c  possessor  possessed 
them  bona  fide,  that  is,  if  he  believed  that  be  receiv- 
ed them  from  the  owner.  There  were,  however, 
some  excf'[iiintis  to  thi.s  rule:  a  man  muld  never 
acquire  the  ownership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  usucapio, 
for  the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it.  and  the  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Plautia  prevented  usucapio  in  the  ease  of  a 
thing  vi  possessa  The  meaning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  roblier  could  n<.'.  acquire  the 
ownership  by  usucapio,  for  the  mala  6d^  in  which 
their  posMssion  originated  waa  tn  ebetMle  to  the 
usucapio  ;  Itut  no  person  who  bona  fide  bought  the 
thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa,  could  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapio.*  According  to  other 
authorities,  the  rule  as  to  a  stolen  thing  was  estab- 
lialied  by  the  tez  Atinia.  Provincial  lairaa  were  also 
not  objects  of  usucapio. 

If  a  woman  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  her 
ree  mancipi  could  not  lie  the  objects  of  usucapio,  on- 
lees  they  had  been  leeeived  fioni  her  hy  traditio 
<Tith  the  anetoritas  ofher  tntor;  and  this  was  a  pro- 
vision of  i\\f  Twelve  Tables.  The  ireal  inrapacity 
(il  the  woman  to  transfer  ownership  by  mancipatio 
mast  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The  hereditas  of  a 
woman  who  was  in  tutela  legitime  could  not  be  an 
object  of  usucapio,  as  Cicero  explains  to  Atticus  {Je 
tutela  Ifgiltma  nihil  usucapi  poste*).  The  foundation 
of  this  rule,  according  to  some,  was  the  legal  inca- 
pacity ofa  *voman  who  w  as  m  the  tutela  oiher  ag- 
nati, to  make  a  will.  (  Vid.  TasTAiiBirroa ;  bat  see 
the  article  Tutki.a.) 

In  order  to  acquire  by  uaucapw,  a  person  Most 
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have  the  capacity  to  acquire  by  man  tipatio  cnuse 
i  quently,  all  persona  were  excluded  horn  acquiring 
I  of  asucapio  who  had  not  the  commereium.  The 
paaaage  quoted  by  Cicero*  from  the  Twelve  Tables. 
*'ttdpertum  hostem  (t.  e.,  perc^nmum)  atcrna  auetori' 
[        is  alleged  in  support  of  this  rule  of  law  ;  that 
is,  a  peregrinus  may  have  the  use  of  a  rea  manoin 
I  which  has  been  transferred  by  traditio,  bat  Ira  eafr 
never  acquire  anything  more  by  usucapio. 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  usucapio  which 
were  not  objects  of  commereium.  Accordingly,  all 
res  divini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedicated 
to  the  gods,  and  res  oommones,  could  not  be  object* 
of  nsncapio.  The  limits  or  bounds  by  which  th*5 
Komaims  ager  was  marked  out  were  consequently 
not  objects  of  usucapio.  as  to  which  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Twelve  Tables*  ("  Quoniam  utueapt- 
onem  intra  qwnquc  pedes  esse  notuerunf*).  The  qiiin- 
qup  pedes  are  the  liiiiites  linearii,  tlic  !)n  a(lih  of 
which  was  fixed  at  five  feel  by  a  lex  Manulu.  Tbv 
approach  to  a  sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  f 
usucapio.* 

In  the  time  of  Gaius,*  a  man  might  take  posses- 
sion of  another  person's  land,  provided  he  used  nc 
force  {vis),  the  possession  of  which  was  vacant 
either  ftom  the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or 
cause  the  owner  had  died  without  a  successor  (rid 
SiTccKssio),  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if^  he 
transferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucapio, 
even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was  not 
his  own  This  rule  was  established  against  the 
opinion  of  those  wlio  contended  that  a  fundus  coukl 
be  furtivus  or  an  object  of  theft.  But  a  man  might 
in  aome  cases  acquire  by  usucapio  the  ownerahip  of 
a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  his  own :  as  if  a 
man  had  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  t')  i!te  he- 
reditas, of  which  the  heres  had  never  avquircd  iho 
possession,  provided  it  was  a  thing  that  could  be  an 
oi^eet  of  uaucapio.  This  species  of  poseeasio  and 
usucapio  was  called  pro  herede,  and  even  things  im- 
movable (qua  solo  continentur)  could  be  thus  acqui- 
red by  one  year's  usucapio.  The  reason  was  this : 
the  Twelve  Tables  declared  that  the  ownershij^  of 
res  aoli  could  bo  acquired  by  usucapio  in  two  years, 
and  all  other  things^  in  one  year :  now,  as  the  hered- 
itas was  not  a  res  soli,  it  must  he  inchulf d  m  the 
"other  things,"  and  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  several  things  which  made  up  the  hereditas 
must  follow  the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas ;  and  though 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  con- 
tinued as  to  all  the  things  comprised  in  it.  The 
reason  of  the  rule  as  to  this  "  improbn  possessw  ei 
ntueapio,"  says  Odus,  was,  that  the  heres  might  bo 
induced  the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  the  heredi- 
tas, and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discharge 
llie  sacra,  which  in  ancient  limes  (tlUs  temponbuj) 
were  very  strictly  observed,  and  also  that  there 
might  be  sommdy  against  whom  tlie  ereditors 
might  make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  possessio 
and  usucapio  was  called  lucrativa  In  the  time  of 
Gains  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  lor  a  senatus  consult 
um  of  Hadrian'a  time  enabled  the  heres  to  recovei 
that  whidi  had  been  acquired  by  usucapio,  just  as 
if  there  had  been  no  usucapio ;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  heres  necessarius,  the  old  rule  still  remained.* 

Gaius  mentiona  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  the 
name  of  nonMeyUo.  If  a  man  maneipated  a  tbiog 
to  a  IHend,  or  transfhrred  it  by  the  in  jure  eessio. 
simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in  his  friend's 
'  safe  keeping  {Jiduda  eausa ;  ^od  tutiut  nostra  re^ 
tfud  eum  essent),  he  had  always  a  capacity  for  re- 
corering  it  In  wder  to  leeover  immediaiely  the 
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Qvbittrlsii  owneraliip  or  the  thing  remancipatio  was 
necessary  ;  but  if  the  ihio^  was  transferred  to  him 
by  trad  it  io,  the  remancipatio  was  completed  by  nsu- 

ciipio,  (ir,  as  it  is  here  called,  by  usureceptid  :  for 
ueurcccptiu  difl*ers  in  no  respect  froni  usucapiu,  ex- 1 
eepi  that  the  person  who  acqoiKS  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  by  usus,  in  the  one  case  acquires  (capii), 
•n  the  other  reacquires  (recipit)  the  thing.  In  the 
ease  of  a  pignorated  lliing.  the  debtor's  capacity  to 


action  in  respect  of  thn  ownership,  which  was  i 
ogons  to  the  rei  vtndieatio.  But  uaucnpio  was  al4 
necessary  to  give  htm  QoiritarUin  ownership  and 'm 

cnnsrqiicnt  advantages.    The  distinction  b^twea 
res  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi  existed,  and,  as  a  < 
seoaenoe.  the  testamentum  per  cs  et  ~ 
aisled  at  the  snne  time  with  the 
ment. 

When,  finally,  all  distinction  was  abolished  betwm 


recover  by  uaureceptiu  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  ,  res  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi,  and  the  ownerttMp  «( 
•f  fidneia,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the  .  all  things  could  be  acquired  by  traditio  and 

creditor  :  and  even  if  he  bad  not  paid  llie  money,  and 
had  obtaint'd  possession  ol  ilie  thing  neither  by  hiring 
It  from  the  cre'ditor  nor  precano,  he  iiad  a  lucrativa 
usucapion  which  was  a  usureceptio,  and  was  probably 
fenned  from  snalogy  to  the  lucrativa  usucapio  pro 
lerede 

Servitutes  prsediorum  rustn  uruin  were  establish- 
ey\  at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  mancipatio  ; 
the  right  to  the  servitutes  could  on^  be  properly  ex- 
thigoished  by  a  renancipatlo.  If  the  servitns  was 

extinguished  by  mere  agreement,  there  iniisl  be  a 
usTreceptio  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tei.t  tiieiit,  in  order  to  complete  its  legal  release  from 
the  servitus.  In  order  that  the  possession  of  the 
lihertas  of  the  servient  land  might  be  enjoyed  unin- 
lerruplctlly  lor  two  years,  there  imi>t  be  for  the  same 
time  a  total  abstinence  from  all  exercise  of  the  right 
on  the  part  of  him  who  had  the  servitus.  Subse- 
quently it  was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person 
entitled  to  the  servitus  did  not  exercise  his  right  for 
two  years. 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  Qairitarian  ownership  to  him  who  had 

acquired  a  tdinir  in  Honis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  its  im[Kirlance,  and  usu- 
capio i^ame  to  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Aooordingly»  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  became 
4Milioa>i|e  te  al  cases  of  bona  fide  possession,  wheth- 
er the  iriin^  was  a  res  mancipi  or  not.  Former- 
ly, if  a  will  iiad  been  made  in  due  form,  except  as  to 
mancipation  and  mincitjiation,  the  heres  acquired 
the  hereditas  by  usucapio ;  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  pretorian  testament  (tii.  TBSTAMCNTirK) 
and  tilt'  l»(ii  ormii  posscssio,  the  bononmi  pDs.'^essnr 
obtained  tin  right  toactiones  hctitiae  or  utiles  in  all 
cases  where  tlw  deceased  had  a  right  of  action,  and 
he  acquired  by  usucapio  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  several  things  which  were  included  in  the  he- 
reditas. In  course  of  time,  it  came  to  be  considered 
by  the  jurists  as  a  rule  of  law  that  there  could  be 
no  Qsocapfei  of  an  hereditas.*  In  lika  manner,  in 
the  case  of  servilnteK  establi^<hed  by  contract,  the 
introduction  of  the  actio  puhliciana  rendered  the 
doctrine  of  usucapio  unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia 
lex  is  mentioned  which  repealed  all  usucapio  of  ser- 
vitutes.* But  thin  lex  only  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  servitutes  ;  it  did  not  affect  thai  usucapio 
by  which  the  freedom  of  a  servient  piece  of  land  was 
~  It  beMma  a  maxim  of  law :  territutet 

tm  nuHeentm  mm  utendo  amiUuntur,  which, 
viewed  with  respeet  to  the  servient  land,  vras  a  usn- 
receptio.  In  this  sense  "u»urpata  rcdptiur"  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  passage  of  Paulus.'  "  Usurpan"  is 
eommonly  used  in  the  sense  of  "  ud,"  and  in  this 
paasagf.  of  Paulus  "  uiurptta  reetpiiur"  seems  equiv- 
alent to  *'usu  raipitnr^**  though  this  ia  not  the 
meaning  that  haa  uanally  been  given  to  this  pas- 
sage. 

In  the  ease  of  marriage,  alao,  osneapio  fell  into 

iisuse,  as  we  learn  from  Gatus.* 

But  in  other  respects  usucapio  subsisted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  rt^s  iiiaiH-qu  by  tradition,  had 
sow  a  praUorian  ownerslii]),  and  he  had  a  right  of 

1.  (Ga«ut,  II.,  54.)— 3.  (Di«.  41,  tit.  S,  •■  4, «  39.)— 3.  (8.  R., 
I. til  l7.*.2.)-4  (§.,111.) 
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patio,  that  kind  of  usucapio  ceased  by  which  a  thiag 
in  bonis  became  a  man's  ex  jure  Quiritium  Al 
usucapio  was  now  the  same,  and  its  general  dofia^ 
tion  became  "  adjeclio  donumi  cenitni.mtiam€m  fm- 
$t$9nma  temporis  Uge  defiMitV**  Ftoui  this  taae 
the  terms  usucapio  and  longi  temporis  prcrj^r  ^it.j 
were  used  indifferently,  as  some  writers  suppuae, 
though  on  this  point  there  la  not  unifarmtty  of  opiB> 
ion. 

(Engelbach,  Utheriie  Umeapen  turzeit  ier  ZitVf 

Tafdn,  Marburg,  1828.  —  Muhlenbruch,  D^<>im. 
Pandect.,  (j  261,  &c. — Vtbcr  die  Littuajnc,  pro  '.--'fit 
von  Arndts,  i^Afin.  Mtu.fiir  JwitarmUfiz.  n  .  I^) 
USUILE.  ( Ktd.  iNTBaasT  or  Monbv.  p.  546  ) 
USURPATIO.  One  sense  of  thw  word  is  *•  ««- 
capioms  mtemjiiiu  "*  .\ppius  Claudius,  not  the  de- 
cemvir, but  he  who  made  the  Appia  Via,  and  hrougbt 
the  Aqua  Claudia  to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  De  raar> 
pationibus,  which  was  not  extant  in  th*-  tini^  a? 
Pomponius.*  In  some  cases  "  uturpauo  ni.viii- 
preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  a>  •  w 
ufUfTNUMfli,"  in  the  case  of  a  servitus  aqua;  ducco- 
ds ;  and  thto  neuAj  agreea  with  that  aeaae  of 
usurpare  whieh  ia  equivalent  to  ntL  (Fsi.  Usce*> 

PIO.) 

usus.   (Ktd.  Marriaob.  RoMAn.  p.  0M.) 

USUS.  (Ktd.  UsusraocTOs.) 

USU8FRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  peraonal  servi- 
tutes.* I'sUbfructus  ia  defined  to  be  "'jut  alicxu 
retms  ulfnilt  fi  uriuii  salca  rerum  tui*t*ntiA."*  \c- 
cordi  iig  ly ,  u  s  u  ^  ( r  u  c  t  us  comprebeoded  the  "jum  uUtdT 
and  the  "jn»  fnundt."  Usus  comprehended  only 
the  **nu  mtenit.**  The  complete  distinction  beti 
ususfructus  and  usus  will  oolj  appear  linnm  a  i 
ment  of  what  each  is. 

A  ususfhictua  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  <d 
a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the  ownership  belong^*} 
to  another.  It  could  be  established  by  testani^it. 
as  when  the  hercs  was  requu^ed  to  give  to  anDiiif' 
the  ususfructus  of  a  thing ;  and  it  cwild  also  tw  es- 
tablished by  contract  between  the  owner  of  a  thhif 
and  him  who  contracted  for  the  ususfructus  He 
who  had  the  ususfructus  was  ususlructuanus  or 
fructuarius,  and  the  object  of  the  iMiaftvetaa  was 
res  fructuaria. 

There  might  be  natMlhietiiB  both  in  pnsdia  laa* 
tica  and  urbana,  fai  alaveai  betsta  of  boidea,  aal 
other  things. 

If  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  bequeathed  to  a 
person,  all  the  "frmctiu"  of  the  thioji  belongeti  le 
the  firactnarhia  ouring  the  time  of  his  enjov  uie et 
Consequently,  if  the  ususfructus  of  a  piece  ol  Lnd 
was  given  to  him,  be  was  entitled  to  collect  and  luvr 
for  his  own  all  the  froctosthat  were  already  oa  the 
land,  and  all  that  were  produced  on  it  dohog  the 
time  of  his  enjoyment ;  but  as  he  only  acquired  xbr 
ownership  of  the  fructus  by  collecting  thi  in.  he  wa* 
nut  entitled  to  fructus  which  existed  on  the  land  at 
the  time  when  hie  right  ended,  and  whieh  he  bai 
not  collected. 

He  was  bound  nut  to  injure  the  land,  and  be  wet 
booiul  to  cnltivate  it  propeiily.  Ae  to  qnaniee  aal 
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mines,  he  couIJ  work  them  for  his  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  (quasi  bonus  paler/amilias). 
It,  ailer  the  bc<jiu'st  of  the  usiisfrui  lus.  iinnerals 
were  found  oa  the  land,  be  couid  work  them.  He 
eocdd  be  eoanpeUed  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
of  those  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  condition.  If  the  ususfructus  was  of  edes, 
the  fruciuarius  was  entitled  to  all  the  rents  and  prof- 
«ts  which  te  received  during  the  tinw  of  bis  enjojr- 
ment.  He  oooM  be  eompraed  to  keep  a  house  m 
repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how  far  he  was 
bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell  down  from  de- 
:  at  any  rate,  he  was  liable  JbraU  modente  and 
reaaonable  expenses  which  were  neoeasaiy  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  fructuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to  the 
ususfructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another  the 
nensof  his  right ;  and  he  lu^ht  surrender  the  right 
to  the  ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing.  He 
coold  not  subject  the  thing  to  servitutes ;  nor  coald 
the  owner  do  this,  t  vcn  with  the  consent  of  the  fruc- 
tuarius.  The  fructuarius  could  make  such  changes 
or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  improve  it,  but 
not  such  as  would  in  any  way  deteriorate  the  thing. 
Consequently,  hf  liad  grt-ater  power  over  cultivated 
land  than  over  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  part 
of  the  value  of  bouses  or  pleasure-grounds,  and 
thhigsof  the  like  khid,  eonaiata  in  opinKNi,aodiiMMt 
be  measured  by  the  rank,  waallb,  and  peculiar  dis- 
p(Mition  of  the  owner. 

The  fructuarius  could  maintain  or  defend  his  rights 
bj  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  completion  of 
the  time  of  the  ususfhietus,  the  thing  was  to  be  re- 
atorcd  to  thr  nwiirr,  who  could  generally  require  se- 
curities from  the  fructuarius  both  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  thing  and  for  ita  reetoiation  in  due  time. 
This  security  was  in  some  cases  diepaaeed  with  by 
positive  enactments,  and  in  other  eans  by  agree- 
ment ;  but  it  could  not  be  diapenaed  with  by  testa- 
ment. 

Originally  there  eouM  be  no  ususfructus  in  things 

nnlessthey  were  things  corporeal,  and  such  as  could 
be  restored  entire  when  the  time  of  ususfructus  had 
expired.  But  by  a  senatus  consuiuim  oi  'jnct  rtam 
date  there  might  be  auasi  ususfructus  of  things  which 
were  eonsnmed  in  the  nee,  and  in  thieeaae  thefiruc- 
toarius  in  fact  became  the  owner  of  the  things,  but 
was  bound  to  give  security  that  he  would  either  re- 
store as  much  in  quantity  and  value  as  he  had  re- 
ceived, or  the  value  of  the  things  in  money.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  thb  senatus  eonsultmn  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  .Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero*  ia  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
timaof  dean:  "  .Yon  debet  ea  multer,  eui  vir  bono- 
rmm  sasnm  amii^rMCtiMR  Ugmitt  telUt  vinariit  ef  oU- 
ariu  pknit  rdiehM,  f»turt  td  mi  a«  ftrtuure  Utut 

enim  nnn  alusns  frgatitr  "  The  OOiy  difficulty  is  in 
the  words  "  id  ad  *e  perttnere,^*  which  are  usually 
translated  **  these  things  (the  ccllte  vinariae,  <3ec.) 
are  not  objects  of  ususfructus."  from  which  it  is  in 
ferred  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  ususfniciub  in 
things  which  were  consumed  in  thr  uhc.  But  if  this 
is  the  sense,  the  words  which  foUow,  "  for  the  usus, 
not  the  abosus  (power  to  oonsome),  is  the  object  of 
the  tegaey,"  have  no  clear  meaning.  These  words 
limply  signify  that  a  u»us  is  given,  not  an  abusus ; 
^t  this  doe.s  not  provr  that  an  ahusus  could  not  be 
given.  Puchta  shows  that  the  phrase  **  ret  pertiiut 
M  untf.nutumrhm,**  whieh  exactly  eorresponcb  to 
the  phrase  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  "  that  the  thing 
IS  an  objeci  of  ususfructus,"  hut  that  '•  it  diM  s  not 
belong  to  the  fructuarius."  In  the  Digest*  the  ques- 
tioni  is,  whether  the  young  child  of  a  female  slave 
to  the  fhietnarhis  {an  partus  ad  fntctuarmm 
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perttnejU),  ind  it  is  answered  in  t!ie  m  c-itivc,  vriti 
the  fullow.Ttg  explanation  :  "  ncc  usnmjiuilum  m  u 
fructuarius  habebit."'  The  passage  of  (Jicero,  tbnn^ 
fore^  will  mean,  that  wine  and  oil  in  the  testator'a 
poaseasien  are  not  given  to  her  by  a  bequest  of  the 
ususfructus  of  his  property,  for  it  is  usus^  that  is.  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  which  is  given,  and  not 
"  abusus,"  or  the  power  to  consume  thinga.  In  other 
words,  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  nanaftnetua  it 
all  his  property,  that  is,  a  right  to  gather  the  fruits  • 
but  he  does  not  give  ihi'  umr  and  oil.  whirh  arf 
fruits  already  gathered,  l(»  the  woman  to  be  her  prop- 
erty, as  if  she  had  gathered  them  during  her  naus* 
fructus.  Puchta  contends  that  aOutus"  does  not 
neoesaarily  signify  that  tliere  could  be  "  alusus"  onl> 
in  the  case  ul  tilings  "ywcf  usu  consumuntm  lit- 
says  that  in  the  place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might 
have  given  the  young  of  animals,  as  an  exempli, 
without  altering  his  expression.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  Puchta  contends  that  the  senatus 
cnii^ultiiiii  as  t<}  quasi  ususfructus  is  older  than  the 
lime  of  Cicero.  But,  in  truth,  the  senatus  consuitum 
does  niM  apply  to  the  case  under  consideration,  whidi 
is  simply  tliis,  whether  a  gift  of  ususfructus  is  a  giA 
of  the  ffuetusthat  are  already  gatlicri  d  ;  and  Cicero 
says  that  it  is  not,  for  it  is  usus  which  is  given,  that 
is,  ususfructus,  or  the  right  of  gathering  the  fniita. 
and  not  daiaua,  which  implies  the  right  to  the  un 
limited  enjoyment  of  a  thing.  If  abiisi'%  had  been 
given,  the  woman's  power  over  ail  the  property  of 
the  testator,  including  the  wine  and  oil,  would  have 
been  unlimited ;  but  aa  abusus  waa  not  given,  and 
as  B  .Hsfirnetus  hnplies  the  gathering  vfihe  frmta  by 
the  tuietuarius.  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  already 
gathered  could  nut  belong  to  her.  The  argument 
of  Ciearo,  then,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  existene' 
of  a  quaslususfructus  in  his  lime ;  so  far  as  his  ar 
gument  goes,  the  qoasiusnsfructus  might  have  then 
existed  or  might  not  have  existed.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  Puchta  is  correct,  but  his  conclusion  is  not 
certain.  In  addition  to  this,  it  doea  not  appear  that 
senatus  consulta  were  made  on  such  matters  as 
those  relating  to  the  law  of  property  before  the  im 
perial  pi  rio<l. 

Usus  is  defined*  by  the  negation  of  "frui."  "cm 
usus  relietut  est,  uti  potest,  frui  vera  non  patea*.**  UlC 
title  of  the  Digest  abiive  referred  to  is  "  l)e  Usu  ei 
habitaliont,"  and  the  instances  given  under  that  ti- 
tle mainly  refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house.  Accordingly,  the  usus  of  a  house  might  be 
bequeathed  without  the  fructus  :■  it  has  been  al- 
ready explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the  meaning 
of  ususfructus  of  a  house.  The  usus  of  a^thtng  un- 
plies  the  power  of  using  it  either  for  necessary  pur- 
posea  or  purpoeea  of  irieasure.  The  man  who  was 
entitled  to  the  usus  eouM  not  give  the  thing  to  an 
other  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus  of  a 
house  could  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him.  A 
man  who  had  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  take  wood 
for  daily  uae,  and  could  enjoy  the  wohard,  the  fruit, 
flowers,  and  water,  provided  he  used  them  in  mod- 
eration,  nr.  as  it  is  ('.Kprrssed,  "  non  vsque  ad  com- 
pendium, scd  ad  usum  scilicet  non  abusum.'^  If  the 
USUS  of  cattle  {pecua)  was  left,  the  usuarius  was  en- 
titled to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If  the  usua 
of  a  her  l  of  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a  man,  he 
could  use  the  oxen  for  ploughini:,  and  for  all  purpo- 
ses  for  which  oxen  are  adaptec\.  If  the  usus  waa 
of  tUaga  which  were  eonsumed  in  the  use,  then  tte 
USUS  was  the  same  as  ususfructus  '  Usus  was  in 
its  nature  indivi'-ible,  an<l,  accord ingU,  a  part  of  a 
usus  could  not  be  given  a.s  a  It  gaey.  though  [)ersonj 
might  have  the  fru'-tus  of  a  thing  in  common.*  As 
to  Us  duties,  the  oraartua  waa  in  moat  respecta  Ifte 

I.  ( Ui|.  7,  tit.  8, 1.  fl.|<-a.  (Dk.  7.  tit.  8,  ■.  18.)  — S.  {J%m. 
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.he  frurtuarius     In  somp  rases  usus  is  cquivalrnt 
to  ususfruclus,  as  wht  re  thcrf  can  be  no  usus  of  a 
thing  without  a  taking  of  the  rructUB.^ 
UTERINI.  (Ktt^CooMATi.) 

UTipossnnrn&  (Fii.iim«moTra,  11.54s.) 

UTILIS  ACTIO.    {Vid  Actio,  p.  17.) 
UTHES.    (  Vid  ViNOM,  p.  1053.) 
UTRICULA'RIUS.    (Kirf.  TiniA.) 
IITRUBI.    (  Vid.  IMTEBOICTOM,  p.  649.) 

VULC ANAUA,  a  fesdTal  edelmted  at  Rome  in 

Aonour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  23d  of  August  (X.  Calend. 
Sept.),  with  games  in  the  Circus  Flaininius,  where 
Itta  sod  bad  a  temple.*  The  sacrifice  on  this  occa- 
ano  eonaisted  of  fiahea,  which  the  people  threw  into 
the  (ire.*  ft  was  also  enstonuiry  on  tiila  day  to 
commrnre  working  by  candirh'ght,  wliich  wns  prob- 
ably considered  as  an  auspicious  beginning  uf  the 
oae  ofllre,  aa  the  daj  waa  aaered  to  the  (odof  thia 
dement.* 

VULGAHES.  ( Vid.  Snrot,  Rohaiv,  p.  887.) 
UXOR.  (Vid.  Marbuoe,  Roman,  p  R23  ) 
UXO'RIUM  or  JES  UXO'KIUM  was  a  tax  paid 
by  persons  who  liTed  as  bachelors  *  It  was  first 
impoaed  by  the  censors  M.  Furius  Cainillus  and  M. 
Poatamius,  B.C.  403,*  but  whether  it  continued  to 
be  levied  we  do  not  know.  Subsequent  cen.sors 
aeem  not  unfrequently  to  have  used  endeavours  to 
induce  bachelora  to  marry ;  the  orations  of  the  cen- 
sors Metellus  Macedonicus  (B.C  131)  and  Metellus 
Numidicus  (B.C.  102)  on  the  subject  were  extant 
in  the  time  nf  the  Empire.  Some  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  tlie  latter  are  giTen  by  Aulas  Gellius,^ 
and  Aofuatos  read  the  speech  oftiie  IbmMr  in  ttiie 
senate  as  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  his 
lime."  Various  penalties  were  imposed  by  Augus- 
tus upon  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  re- 
specting wh»^  aee  Julia  Lax  bt  Patia  PoprjiA, 
p  6M. 

X.  £. 

•XAKITHE  (fav^j,  a  kind  of  HKmalite,  or  Blood- 
none,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  eoataining  iron 
ore.* 

•XANTHION  {^avOioi'),  a  plant,  lesser  Burdock, 
or  Xanthium  tlrumantttn.*' 

'XANTHOBAL'ANUSClavtfo&Uavor).  Acoozd- 
ing  to  Adams,  Some  have  taken  this  for  the  Nat- 
meg,  but  this  opinion  i.s  n  futrd  tiy  Cluslus.  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  nut  uf  ttic  Semicarpum 
anacardium."*^ 

XEN'AGGI  (fwayoO.  The  Spartana.  aa  being 
the  head  qf  that  Petoponneatan  uid  Donan  league 
which  was  formed  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  states,  had  the  sole  command  of  the  con- 
f^erate  troops  in  time  of  war,  ordered  the  <piotas 
which  each  state  was  to  furnish,  and  appointed  of- 
ficers of  their  own  to  command  them.  Such  offi- 
cers were  called  ^cvayoi.  The  generals  whom  the 
allies  sent  with  their  troope  were  subordinate  to 
these  Spartan  fnwyof,  thoagh  they  attended  the 
council  of  war  as  rcprcsentathrea  of  their  respect- 
ive countries.'*  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the 
leaj^ue  w  ;is  still  more  firmly  established,  tliough 
Afiios  refused  to  join  it;  and  tlie  Spartaos  were 
rigorooa  in  ezaotuig  the  reqvtred  miutaiy  eerriee, 

1.  (Diif.  7,  tit.  1.  Ar.— Fragr.  Vat.,  Dp  IJsufructu.  —  Mtthleti- 
iTWk,  l)oct.  Paiidi  i  t  ,  1)  'JS4,  Arc. — "  licbcr  <ias  alK-r  det  (juMia- 
MUbiiciua,"  ViJii  I'uchu,  HUna.  Mu».  liir  JunipruUeni,  iii.,  M.) 
~t.  (Inacript.  ap.  Grater,  ui.,  3;  cxixn  .— Publ.  Vict.,  De  Re- 
lioa.  urb.  Roin«,9.)  — S.  (V«rro.  D«  Lmn.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  57,  Bip.) 
—4.  (PUb^  BpiM.,  itt..0.)-a.  (FMtai,a.v.)<-«.  (Val.Mu.jUn 
1.  — Plot.,  Cn.,a.}— 7.  (i„  «.)—«.  (tmi.,  OcUv.,  ».— 
Liv.,  Epi*..,  M.)  — 0.  (Theophmt.,  De  Lapid.,  c  M.  —  Adana, 
Append.,  s.  ▼.)— 10.  (Dioecor.,  ir.,  13A.— Auaou,  Append.,  a.  t.) 

-11.  (MTTepeuR,  340.— AdaoMtAmMBd.,  •.  v.)  — li.  (Ttacird., 
n.,  7,  10,  75  -Id.,  r.,  54.-XM.,  EULTlii^ S.  «T^l£  iMt  ♦ 
tt.— Id.,  Afeail.,  li.,  10.) 
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demanding  levies  by  the  mmt^,  aud 
fft'oyot  to  collect  them.' 

The  word  ffia^of  may  be  applit^d  to  an)  h-a-Itj 
of  a  band  of  foreigners  or  mcrcenahea.  It  is  alu 
uaed  to  aigniQr  one  who  ahowa  hospitality  tit  aim 
gers,  or  who  conducts  them  about  the  town  to 
what  is  to  be  seen  there,  like  the  Latin  p^rductar* 
XENELAS'IA  {^evrj\aaia).  The  I.iacctlirmoiij 
ana  appear  in  very  early  tionea,  before  the  lesila' 
tion  of  Lycorgua,  to  have  been  arerae  to  nrte» 
course  with  foreigners  {^ivoiat  arrpSauiK-roi*).  Thi: 
disposition  was  encouraged  by  the  lawgiver,  wto 
made  an  ordinance  forbidding  strangerato  reside  at 
Sparta,  without  apeeial  permiasion,  and  empowar- 
Ing  the  magwtrate  to  expd  from  the  city  any  stran- 
ger who  misconducted  himself,  or  set  an  cxamp-k 
injurious  to  public  morals.  Such  jurisdiction  wu 
exercised  by  tlie  ephun  Thnoydidea*  noakes  Per 
idea  reproach  the  J^cedaeinontans  with  this  prac- 
tice, aa  if  its  object  were  to  exclude  foreigners  frra 
shnriiii;  in  th(^  Nenefits  of  their  mstitutions  Tlie 
intention  of  Lycurgus,  more  probably,  was  to  pre- 
serve  the  national  chaneter  of  his  countrymen,  ant 
prevent  their  being  corrupted  by  foreign  manaoi 
and  vices  (as  Xenophon  says),  ^Truf  ^7  ftgitovpjimc 
ol  TTo?.irai  u~b  tcjv  ^ii'uy  ifi-i-'/.'uiTo*  With  the 
same  view  the  Spartans  were  thenaselvea  forbidden 
to  go  abroad  withont  leave  of  the 


Both  these  rules,  as  well  as  thefeelinirs  of  the  7-< 
pie  on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  tnnes 
wh(  n  fnn  licn  rule  and  snpremaey  became  the  objo.-: 
of  Spartan  ambition.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  wa 
find  that  the  Spartana  knew  how  to  elwenre  the 
laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  projK  r  occasioo!. 
such  as  public  festivals,  the  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors, dtc.*  They  worshippe<l  a  Zrif  ffv/of  and 
'Adav&  ievta.^  The  connexion,  called  by  the  Gitdit 
irpo^tvia,  waa  ooHivated  at  Sparta  both  by  the  statr 
and  by  individuals,  of  which  their  connexion  v  iii 
the  Pisistratidae  is  an  example,  and  alao  that  oi  a 
Spartan  family  with  the  family  of  AleftiadeB.* 
{Vid.  HosprnoM.)  Many  illoatrioaa  me*  aie  n 
ported  to  haTe  leaided  at  Sparta  with  bonon.  m 
Terpander,  Theognis,  and  others  •  Xenophon  wa« 
highly  esteemed  by  the  nation,  and  made  Spartar 
Tpo^cvo^.  (See  farther  on  the  subject  of  the  ttnf 
Xaaia,  Thucyd.,  i.,  144,  with  Gceller's  notes. — Ans 
toph.,  Avct,  1013. — Harpocr., ».  v.  Kai  yap  rd  ftit^rvc , 
EENlAi:  rPA<l>H  (i'ntof  ypa^^).  This  was  a 
prosecution  at  Athens  for  unlawfully  usurping  tbs 
rights  of  citizenship.  As  no  roan  could  be  sa 
Athenian  citizen  except  by  birth  or  creation  r i  htt 
or  voi^aet),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those  titles,  u 
.snmed  to  act  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking  (>ar:  id 
the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any  offilix,  ja 
dicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  oertaiB  finlt- 
vals,  or  doinfi  any  other  act  which  none  but  a  citi- 
zen was  privileged  to  do,  he  was  liable  to  a  ypafii 
^m'af,  which  any  citizen  might  institute  agaiMi 
him.'*  Or  he  might  be  proceeded  again^  by  ctd«iyb 
eVo."  ff  eeammned,  hia  property  and  peraea 
were  forfeittxl  to  the  state,  and  he  was  forthwith 
to  be  sold  for  a  slaTe.*"  TTie  judgment,  bowever, 
was  arrested  if  he  brought  a  dinri  1/ nri^fifiiTjinydTi 
againat  the  witneaaea  who  had  procured  hia  ooaivio> 
tion,  and  conTieted  them  of  giving  flilse  testinoay. 
During  such  proceeding  he  was  kept  in  safe  custo- 
dy to  abide  the  event.   (Kid.  Makttbu.)   When  i 


I.  (Xen.,Hell.,r.,a,  47,37.— Id.  ib.,  ri.,  3, 4  7.— W»cii»iinii^ 
Uell.  Alunb.,  I.,  li.,  114,  Ml.— SchOntaan,  Ant.  Jur.  Putti.  Gr. 
p.  4t6.)— 8.  (Steph.,  Tbaamr.,  M77.)— S.  (Uarad.,  t., «».)— 4 
|n.,S8.)— ft.  (De  Rep.  Laood.,  zi*.,4.--C«Bpu«  Ftitt.,Ljv«ii 
S7.)— fi.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  S,  *  61.)— 7.  (Paiaaa,  iii.,  II,  «  ll.H 
8.  (Thucjrd.,  r.,  43.— Id.,  vi..  Id.,  viii.,  $.—UmivL,r^  W.- 
Compare  vi ,  57.)  —  9.  (ScbOnionn,  Ant.  in.  M4.  Oc,  ML)~ 
10.  (Demaath.,  c.  Timoth.,  1204.}—  11.  fjT  t'ni—.  Ttu  ~  ' 
187.)— IS.  (DaiBoatli.,  Efim  i..  1461.) 
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wrson  tried  on  this  charge  wu  acquitted  by 
>r  fraudulcni  collusion  with  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
nesses, or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  be  was  liable 
U>  be  indict^  afresh  by  a  ypa^  Aupoftviaft  the  pro- 
ceedinip  in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the  same 
AS  ill  the  jpa^7  irviac.  The  jurisdiction  in  tlicsf 
iuatt«r3  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  to 
the  thesiujthets,  but  anciently,  at  lettt  in  the 
lime  of  I/juaa,  to  the  nautodicae.' 
In  ordet  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 

regiiter  of  the  th'/imt,  or  /irj^iapxtKov  ypafifiareiov, 

«hich  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
hf»6nt  Ihemselvea  were  at  liberty  to  reTiee  their 
mgister,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.  Prom  their  decision 
there  was  an  iipjx  al  to  ;i  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  tu  be  tried  was  much  the  aame 
as  in  the  ypa^  Hidat,  and  the  appdlmt,  if  he  ob- 
tained a  vfTtlict,  was  restored  to  the  register  ;  but 
irjuiigmenl  was  given  against  him,  he  was  sold  for 
a  slave.  (Vul.  Demos.)*  For  an  example  of  this 
aee  the  apeech  of  Demoathenea  against  BuboUdea. 

XENICON  (ftvw^).  At  tn  early  period  there 
was  no  siicli  thinp  as  a  standing  army  or  mercena- 
ry force  in  the  Cireek  republics.    The  former  would 
have  excited  jealousy  lest  it  should  oppress  the 
people,  aa  the  choaen  band  did  at  Aigoa,'  and  for 
the  latter  there  waa  rarely  any  ooeaaion.  Hie  cit- 
izens of  every  state  foriiK  (1  a  natinnal  militia  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to 
serve  for  a  oartahl  period  at  their  own  expenae,  the 
hifher  chiaaea  naoally  aenring  in  the  cavalry  or 
heavy-armed  infhntry,  the  lower  claaeee  as  light- 
armed  troops.    Foreigners  were  rarely  employed  ; 
(he  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 
OS  mercenaries,*  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.   In  the  Persian  war  we  find  a  small  number 
of  Arcadiana  offering  to  serve  under  Xerxes     and  j 
:t  ey  seem  to  have  used  thf  iiis>  Ives  to  such  employ-  ' 
aient  down  to  a  much  later  period.*   The  practice  I 
of  maintaining  a  atanding  force  was  introdueed  by  I 
the  tjrrants,  who  kept  guards  and  soldiers  in  their 
pay  (iopv^pot,  fiioBo^pot)  to  prevent  uiburrections 
of  the  people,  and  preserve  their  influence  abroad.  ' 
A«  it  waa  unaafe  to  truat  arau  in  the  handa  of  their  i 
own  aobjeeta,  they  nanally  employed  finvignera.^  | 
Henee,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to  fit,'ht 
witliout  pay,  ievoi  came  to  signify  mcrctmnrs*  \ 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  ^tween  those  who 
fought  aa  auxiUariea,  whetlier  lor  pay  or  otherwiae, 
nndar  eommiaaion  from  their  own  eoontry,  and 
tlioae  who  did  not.   The  former  were  In'tKovpot, 
not  |firo(.'   The  terma  iaxu  and  fecwov  implied 
that  the  troqpa  were  independent  oC  or  aevered 
ftom  their  own  oonntry. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the  em- 
ployment of  in<  ri  rii,iri(  s  on  a  larjje  scnli'  were  the 
Athenians.  While  the  Irihute  which  they  iceived 
from  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue  at 
their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition  led 
them  into  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large  force, 
nav.il  and  military,  which  their  own  population  was 
unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled  their  armies 
with  IbreignerB.  Thooydidea  makes  the  Corinthian 
idor  at  Sparta  say,  wvi?rr/  17  'KBijvaiuv  Svva 


aif."  They  perceived,  also,  the  advantage  of  em- 

I.  (ll«rp<x-r«f.,  f.  T.  Ataipo^rv/a,  WapAaTaan,  Navro^cai. — 
Hotyrh.  end  Suid.,  ■.  ».  Ho/as  ilKfj,  Naeroi'/*'!! ,  —  PoUox, 
Onom.,  Till.,  40.  180.— Meier.  Alt.  Proc,83,»47,  761.)— J.  (Hm- 
pocT.,  ».  T.  A«iC';*<'7ii  — -f^WJiawui,  !)•  Comit.,  381.) — t.  (Pm- 
Mn.,  II.,  »,  Thucjrd..  v.,  81.)— 4.  (Uerud..  i..  171.  — P»u- 
na.,iT.,8.«  S;  IO,«Ij  1», ♦  4  — W»ch»inuih,  Hell.  Altmh.,  I., 
I.,  aO.— SoMhauiB,  AM.  Jar.  Pabl.  Gr.,  1M.>— ».  (Herod  ,  mi., 
«.>—«.  (Xm..Hidlytriig  1, «  n.  —  SoUtaMnn,  ib.,409.)— 7. 
(TtMtyA.,  Ti ,  W^DU.  Sie.,  si.,  67,71— X«ii.,  Hiw.,  t~  S.)— 
S.  (Hvpocr..  a.  t.  S(inmw^/i>mw.)-a,  (Bind  »  UM^Id.,  IH., 
«».-U..  T.,  03  - Tbucvd.,  i.,  M  —      «.» m — M.— 


ploying  men  of  QjfTerent  nations  in  that  seivtce.  lo: 
which,  from  habit,  they  were  best  qualitied  ;  as,  lot 
instance,  Cretan  archers  and  slingers,  Thraciao 
peltaatak*  At  the  same  time,  the  oraclice  of  paying 
the  ettiiens  was  introdneed :  a  measore  of  Pericles, 
wbirh  was,  indeed,  both  just  and  unavoidable  (for 
no  man  was  bound  by  law,  or  could  be  expected  tc 
maintain  himself  for  a  long  campaigr.  but  which 
tended  to  efface  the  distinction  belwetn  the  native 
soldier  and  the  foreigner.*  Other  Greek  nations 
soon  imitated  the  .\thenians,*  and  the  utc  for 
pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  diatnljutiun  of 
Persian  money  among  the  belligereala  *  At  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  large  numbera  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  war  were 
thrown  out  of  emplovinent  ;  many  were  in  exile,  or 
diacontented  with  the  slate  of  things  at  home ;  all 
soeh  persons  were  eager  to  engage  in  a  foreign  ser* 
vice.  Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  l>ody  of  men 
who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared  little  on 
which  side  they  fought,  provided  there  were  a  suit- 
able prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or  emolument. 
Conon  engaged  neieenaries  with  FMslan  paaay. 
.\gesilaus  encouraged  the  practice,  and  the  Spartaaa 
allowed  the  members  of  their  confederacy  tofnmish 
money  instead  of  men  for  the  same  purpohc*  The 
Greelu  who  followed  Cyras  in  his  expedition  against 
Attaxerxes  were  neroenafiea.*  So  were  the  ft- 
mous  peltasta;  ofChabriasand  Iphicrale.s/'  ThePho- 
cians,  under  Philomelus,  Ooomarchus,  and  Phayllua, 
carried  on  the  saored  war  hf  the  aid  of  mercena- 
ries, paid  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple.* But  higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  in 
^'eneral  to  be  found  in  .\sia.  where  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  created  continual  occasions  for 
the  service  of  Greek  anxiliarias,  whose  superi(»r 
discipline  and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Barbarians  Even  the  Spartans  sent  theii 
km::  .\;^'e.silaus  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.  Afterward  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greelts  serving  under  Dariua  against  Alexander. 
It  \n  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  consequences 
thai  resulted  from  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  .Athens,  which  employed  them  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  It  mignt  be  expected 
that  the  fbeility  of  hiring  trafaied  soMiera,  whose 
experience  jrave  thriii  trreat  advantajjps,  would  lead 
lo  the  di3u»e  of  military  service  by  the  citizens. 
Such  was  the  case^  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  homo,  and  heeama  enervated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  while  the  oonduet 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  intrusted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  control.  Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  waa 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  tlie  hunmuai 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  eoneiliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  lo  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Athena,  w  hich  tlina  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  un 
usual  for  ihe  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises  for 
eign  to  the  purposes  fur  which  they  wt n  m nt  oat, 
and  unoonnected  with  the  interests  of  their  couotnr, 
whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they  sought 
Iheir  own  advantace.  The  ex|>editions  of  Chabrias 
and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  arc  examples  of  Uiis.  But 
the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
venturer Charidemua.  Upon  all  these  roattera  we 
may  refer  the  reader  more  partieulariy  to  Demoa- 
thenea, whose  oomments  upon  the  disastrous  pottqf 
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piraued  by  Itia  cuuatrymen  weiu  no  less  just  thiA 
they  were  wise  and  statesmanlike.' 
SEN  OS.  HEN'U  §wia).  (Kui.  Bam- 

XDS  I'ES  (^tarric),  a  Greek  measure  uf  capacity, 
bolb  tliud  and  solid,  which  conUined  12  cyalhi  or  2 
eo^lae,  and  was  aqaal  to  ^  of  the  x^>  ^  t)>e 
Roman  amphora  or  (luadrantal,  and  ,V  of  the  Greek 
amphora  ur  nietretes  ;  ur,  viewing  it  as  a  dry  nieas- 
it  was  half  the  clioenix  and  A  of  the  medim- 
It  contained  -9911  of  a  pint  English. 
At  xVvi  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  ajstems  of 
measures  coincide  ;  for,  though  the  ^coTtjc  appears 
iO  have  varied  in  different  states  of  Greece,  there  is 
no  dooht  that  the  Attic  (etrr^  was  identical,  both 
ill  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman  sextarius. 
Kho,  tlic  Attic  xovi:  was  equal  to  the  Roman  con- 
Cius,  for  llic  ;t(Tr//r  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and 
the  sextarius  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  ( Vid.  Cuoua, 
OoiMios,  StxTAVios.)  Farther,  the  Attie  roetretes 
or  amphora  cuntained  12  ,^ofV,  and  the  Uoman  am- 
phora COiitauKnl  8  confiii  ;  ^jiving  for  the  ratio  ol  the 
former  to  the  latter  3  :  2,  or  It  :  to  1.  Again,  the 
Att'c  mediinnus  was  the  double  of  the  Roman  aro- 
phon.  and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the  ratio  of  4 : 3 ; 
and  the  Roman  modius  was  the  sixth  of  the  Attic 
medimnus,  and  the  third  of  the  Roman  amphora. 
Hence  the  two  systems  are  connected  Iqr  tiie  num- 
ben  S  and  3  and  their  moitiplea. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise?  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  imr  can  uc  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  u|)un  the  Roman,  since 
the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece.  We  roost  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Roman  system  was  in  some  wny  adapted  to  the 
(;r»»*i  It  IS  a  rfinarkatilr  nrciimsiaiice,  tliat  the 
uncial  system  of  division  which  characterized  the 
Rcmian  weights  and  measures  (md.  As,  Uhcia)  is 
not  found  in  tho  genuine  Roman  measures  of  ca- 
pacity (for  the  use  of  the  eyalhus  as  the  uncia  of  the 
KXtarius  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Greek 
/bysiciana  m  later  times) ;  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
marimble,  as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Oieek  system :  the 
Greek  amphora  being  divided  into  12  \o^r,  and  the 
lloman  into  8  congii  instead  ot  12.  In  ilu;  Roman 
foot,  again,  besides  the  uncial  division,  we  iiave  the 
division  into  4  palmi  and  16  digiti,  which  aeema 
eleaily  to  have  been  borrowed  iVom  the  Greek  dirie- 

ion  into  4  KaAaa-al  and  16  ^nKTi:/.r>i.  {Vid.  Pes  ) 
It  seems,  therefore,  higlily  probable  that  the  Greek 
system  of  measnres  hud  ■  considerahle  inSoeiioeon 
that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  connexion,  we  most  looic 
from  tlie  measures  to  the  weights,  for  both  systems 
were  up'^oubtediy  founded  on  weight.  The  Roman 
■mph0i&  or  qoadnntaloootained  80  pounds  (wheth- 
er of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter  here),  snd  the 
oongins  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic  talent  was 
redUNied  espial  to  80  Roman  pounds,  and  contained 
10  minis.  Therefore  the  Attic  mina  had  to  the  Ko- 
ttan  pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60,  or  4  :  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  historically,  we  find 
i  -1  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Servius  Tulliiis. 
We  must  tber^ore  seek  for  the  introduction  of  the 
<3terit  etement  befbre  that  time.  At  that  earfy  pe- 
riod Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con- 
e:derable  commercial  intercourse  with  Italy,  but 
aher  Grecian  stales  had,  through  the  colonies  of 
liagna  GrBcia.  The  Phoosans,  at  a  vei7  early 
period,  had  a  tralllo  with  the  Tyrrhenians ;  the  .£gi- 
r  Plans  had  a  colony  in  Umhria  ;  and  Corinth  and 
I  er  colonies  were  in  intercourse  wilh  the  people  of 

I.  (Uetnosth.,  Philip.,  i.,  f..  4<l. — lil..  c.  Arittucr.,  p.  606,  671. 

•  •Id.,  tipt  Tjt!  aTt<^.  1^  rpiiip.,  |>.  IS33,  Ac. — Athenaut,  xii.,43. 

•  ■ThittHaH,  llmt.  of  GrMce,  T..  p.  SIO.— WmIm.,  1.,  ii.,  p.  309.) 

inn 


wei..;a.  ItaLj,  beeides  the  traces  uf  CuMiiihuui  inOe 
ence  upon  Rome,  which  are  preserved  m  ihelegead 
of  the  Tarquinii.  It  is  tiierefore  tu  the  ^Eginetico- 
Corinthian  system  of  weights  and  measures  tliat 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  GreciaL  iiiHuLiice  as 
the  Roman  system.  Now  the  Jilgiuetan  pouiul, 
which  was  half  of  the  .£ginet;n  mina,  bsd  to  Dm 
Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  10  -  S  ;  and.  since  tbs 
.i'^ginetan  mina  was  to  ihe  Attic  iun^i  prubablf, 
rid.  Talbntum)  as  5  ;  3,  sve  get  froTi  the  compari- 
son of  these  ratios  the  Attic  mioa  to  Lhe 
pound  aa  4  : 9,  as  above. 

The  above  view  of  the  relation  between  lhe  Gi 
and  Roman  system  uf  meabures  of  capacity  is 
of  Bockh,  who  discusses  the  subject  more  hUtj  m 
bia  MttrologiMtht  Unternulmngat,  xi.,  f  10. 

•XIPHIAS  (fifior).  the  SwmdUb,  or  Xakm 
f^iadius,  L.  It  would  alao  appear  lo  be  iIm  gbim» 
of  i'lmy  and  isidurus.^ 

•XIPHION  (liflevX  the  GIOUmm  cmmbmb,  m 
Cum-flag.' 

XIPH'OS  (Vifd.  Glawos.) 

XO'ANON  {^6avov).    {Vtd.  Statoabv.  p  913  r 

*XYRIS  (^oif),  the  Jru  /attdunma,  or  Stiakug 
Gladwyn.  It  ta  moet  protiab^  Ihe  ftftf  of  The»> 
phrastus.* 

XYSTARCHUS    (KuL  Gtmiiasium.  p.  483.) 
XVSTUS.  (Fid.  OniWMira,  p.  489;  Hoeves 

p.  611.) 

z 

ZAC'OROI  {^duopot)  is  lhe  name  by  which,  ta 
Greece,  those  persons  were  designated  whose  duty 
it  was  to  guard  a  temple  and  U>  keep  it  clean.  Hoi 
withstandmg  this  menial  acrrioe,  they  paitook  « 
tlif"  prH'sily  character,  and  are  sometimes  e\e:' 
called  priests  *  In  many  cases  they  were  woukc 
as  Timo  in  Herodotus  ,*  but  men  are  also  rnm 
tioned  as  Qutopot.  The  priestess  Timo  is  called  b} 
Herodotus  iiro<a«opor,  from  which  it  is  dear  that, 
in  some  places,  several  of  these  priests  must  ha«e 
been  atlaclied  to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and  liiat 
they  differed  among  themselves  in  rank.  A  dam 
of  servants  of  the  same  kind  were  the  vttmiptt,  «r 
temple-sweepers.*  Sabseqnently,  however,  the  me 
nial  services  connected  with  this  office  were  left  to 
slaves,  and  tlie  persons  called  vuMopoi  becsne 
priestly  ofllcers  of  high  rank,  who  bad  the  sopfcme 
superintendence  of  temples,  their  treasures,  and  the 
sacred  rites  observed  in  them.'  We  learn  from  in- 
scriptions that  in  some  towns  the  veuKoooi  I'ormed 
a  collegium,  which  was  headed  by  the  eldest  among 
them.  When  the  vtuKopoi  had  thoa  riaea  to  the 
rank  of  high  priestly  officers,  magistrates  and  per* 
sons  of  distinction,  and  even  rm[H'rur».  were  anx- 
ious to  be  invested  witn  the  onkc.  and,  m  the  tim< 
of  the  emperors,  whole  oalioos  and  cities  i 
the  title  of  vnmipot,  aa  we  lean  fimn 
coins  and  inscriptions,  and  thus! 
guardians  of  particular  temples.* 

*ZEI.\  (Zfta),  a  kind  of  grain,  described  by  Aetiot 
and  Aviceona  as  intermediate  between  wheat  aal 
bariey.  **In  abort,**  says  Adams,  **  almost  aO  the 
authorities  a^jree  that  it  is  the  Trjiicum  S^r'  i^,  w. 
Spelt.  The  ri^ri  of  Theuphrastus,  and  the  6'AV,>a  u' 
Homer,  as  wdl  as  the  far  and  adoreum  of  Ro 
mana,  were  ia  all  pfobability  meiefar  vanctiBa  «f 
Spell."* 


1.  (▲iMot.,H.  A.,  it.,  13.—  JEUta,  N.  A.,  ti.,  40. 
Apprad., ».  V.)  —  S.  (Theopbnat.,  H.  P.,  ti.,  &  —  Ihomxf-,  m. 
SO.)— 3.  (Id.,  «.— Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  8.) — I.  (S«i<l  - 
IlMjrch. — Etrm.  M>ir.,t.  t.  Zdnixtf. — Pol  ux,  Onom.,  i.,  Ifl.)— 4 
(»!.,  134.) — 0.  (IlMjrch.  AOii  Siiiil.,  •.  r.)-  '.  (Xen.,  Anac  .  »..  S 
*  ".— Pl*t.,  De  Lmg;  ti.)— 8.  (V»n  l>ale,  Di»»ertaU  ad  iaacnf* 
rt  Mara.  inpr.  Grac  ,  p.  W8.  Ac.  —  Eckhe!.  Dticlrin.  .Nura  .  rr, 
p.  388,  Ac.)— 9.  (ThMuhian.,  II.  P.,  u.,  4.— Dumout.,  iu.  III.— 
tlom.,  II.,  Tiii.,  m— Tb«ayl>M«,  0.  L,  t.—j  ~ 
peod.,  V.) 
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ZKTR  TAI  {(tiTTirat),  Irujuii-tora,  wera  cxtraor- 
linary  oflBem  mppoioted  by  the  Athenians  to  dis- 
wrer  the  aothors  of  some  crime  against  the  atate^ 
and  bring  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates,  eiwy- 
yopoi  or  Karriyofot,  were  sometimes  directed  to 
issist  ihern  in  this  duty.  Frequently  the  court  of 
AreopafUft  peifonned  the  office  of  inqiiiaitors  for  the 
4ttte,  md,  Meed,  it  was  the  daty  ef  etery  magie- 
rate  to  assist  in  procuring  information  against  of- 
enders.'  Ztirtirai  were  more  frequenily  appointed 
'r  fearch  for  oon6acated  property,  the  goods  of  con- 
demned  cnminala  and  atate  debtors ;  to  receire  and 
five  infbniiation  against  any  persona  who  eoneealed 
or  assisted  in  concealing  them,  and  to  deliver  an 
inventory  of  all  such  goods  (un-oy/xi^tjv)  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  delinquent  was  then  pros- 
eetMd,  either  before  the  ffuvducot,  or,  it  might  be, 
before  the  ^rirriTcu  tberoselTes,  if  their  commission 
extended  to  the  holding  of  an  fiyefiovia  6iKnaTr;piov. 
Any  person,  however,  who  thought  himself  entitled 
to  the  ffooda  whieh  were  the  aahjeet  of  aoeb  inJbr- 
tnation,  or  to  any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  com- 
plaint agamst  the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition 
to  have  the  goods,  or  the  part  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  or  their  proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This 
Tioeeeding  waa  called  hiwlmffifta.  (Vid.  Srnoi- 
coi,  P.iRACAT-^BoLE.)  luquisitors  were  also  called 
Marrrz/^ff.  On  one  parlifular  occa-imn  a  set  of 
cointui.ssioners,  called  avXXoyttc  were  appointed  to 
discover  the  property  of  the  oUgarchs,  who  were 
eoneerned  in  ovecmming  the  democraej.* 

ZEIiniTAK  (Cci/^troi).    {Vid.  Cssscs,  p.  229.) 

•ZliNGIB  ERIS  ((lyjiifptC),  Aniomum  Zingiber, 
or  Ginger. 

ZON  A.  dim.  ZONULA,  also  eaUed  CINGULUM 
i^ui'ii,  Ci^fia,  :;uar^p'),  a  Girdle  or  Zone,  worn  about 
the  loins  by  both  sexes  .\s  in  the  case  of  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  the  distinction  between  the 
male  and  female  girdle  was  denoted  tto  oae  of  a 
diminutive,  ^uvtf  or  ((jor^p  being  more  prcferijr  a 
nan's,  Cuvtov  a  woman's  girdle.*  The  finer  Uttda 
of  girdles  were  made  by  netting,  whence  the  manu- 
lecturer  of  them  was  called  iuvunrXoKOf.* 

TIm  ehief  use  of  this  article  of  draaa  waa  to  hold 
up  the  tunic  {(uvwaOai*).  which  was  more  especial- 
ly requisite  to  be  done  when  persons  were  at  work, 
on  a  journey,  or  engaged  in  hunting.  Hence  we 
see  the  loins  girded  in  &e  woodcuts  of  the  boatman 
at  p.  of  UM  diiphoildera  at  p.  6t,  IIS,  of  the 
(Oilherd  at  p.  754,  of  the  huntera  at  p.  836,  and  of 
Diana  at  p.  245.  The  ^uvq  or  ^uarifp  is  also  repre- 
sented in  many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men 
in  aimoar,  aa  worn  round  the  cuiraaa.  Amons  the 
Ruraana  the  anagister  eipiitam  wore  a  girdle  or  red 
leather,  embroidered  with  needlework,  and  having 
its  two  extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and 
daborate  gold  buckle.  (Vid.  Fibula).*  The  girdle 
mentioned  by  Homei*  seems  to  hare  been  i  constit- 
uent part  of  the  cuirass,  senring  to  fasten  it  by 
means  of  a  buekh-,  and  also  affording  an  additional 
protection  to  the  body,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure 
•if  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  597.  In  consequence 
or  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fastening  on  the  armour, 
fjiivwatiaL  or  ^uaaatiaL  meant  to  arm  one's  self*  and 

from  this  circtuutance  Athene  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  cbaraeter  ZutmifUi?*  The  woodent  at  p.  16 
ahowa  that  the  ancient  cuirass  did  not  descend  low 


enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the  body  which  was 
covered  by  the  ornamental  kilt  or  petticoat.  To 
sopp^  this  defect  was  the  design  «f  the  mtra  Qu- 

Tpai),  a  brazen  belt,  Itned  probably  on  the  inside  with 
leather  and  stuffed  with  wool,  which  was  worn 
next  to  the  body,'  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  annexed  woodcut  ahowa  the ;  ut^ 
aide  and  inaida  «if  the  broma  piata  of  a  mitra  one 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  by  Brondsted'  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Roy- 
al Library  at  Paris.  We  observe  at  one  end  two 
holes  tor  fastening  the  strap,  which  went  behind  the 
body,  and  at  tlie  other  eno  a  hook,  fitted  probably 
to  a  ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  btrap.  A  por- 
tion of  a  uimilat  bron/.*-  pl;it.«    engraved  by  Caylus.* 


I    Men  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  instead  of  • 
I  purse.*  The  wallet(«td.PKRA)  waa  fastened  to  the 
'  girdle  .  and  atiU  more  f^quently  the  fbld  of  the  to- 
nic, formed  by  tucking  it  up.  and  called  xmus,  waa 
used  as  a  pocket  to  cany  whatever  was  necessary 
As  the  girdle  was  worn  to  hold  up  the  garments 
for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  work  retjuiring  de- 
spatch, so  it  was  loosened,  and  the  tunic  was  allowed 
to  fall  down  to  the  feet,  to  indicate  the  opposite  con- 
dition, and  more  especially  in  preparing  to  perform 
a  sacrifice  (vetU  mtiwis*)  or  raneral  ntea  (Afdae' 
ti*  incinclat'') 

A  girdle  was  wurii  by  young  women  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  up,  and  removed  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  Qimi  nfiOtvuuit* 
vapSivov  filrp^v*).  The  Flora  In  the  maaemn  il 


1.  (Andoe.,  De  Myit.,  3,  S,  0.  —  Dianrch.,  c.  Demoalh.,  p.  M, 
•7,  ad.  Staph.)  —3.  (Harjiocr., «.  t.  Zitnjr/ji.  —  Ikk-kh,  SuiOab. 
d«rAtlMn.,  i.,  170.— M.ifr,  Alt.  Pr^  ,  110,  112,  SW.— S«»e  alio 
tli«  Spmcbn  <j(  L>sia<,  L>e  I'uU.  Bou  am.)  !)<■-  .\t i\ti>{ili.  Uua.  ; 


1.  i  H.,m  ,  n.,iT.,  157,187  ;  t.,  707,857.— Schul.  in  11.,  187.) 
-2.  (Uronzei  of  Smi,  p.      >— 3.  (Rpc.  d'.\nt..  t.,  pi.  4K5,  fijf.  I.) 
-4.  (PUut  ,  Merr  ,  v.,  2.  H4  -Gclliui,  xr.,  I2.-Sact..  Vitfll., 
»nd  M  to  the  pruceKlingi  asfaiiMt  itotc  JcUum,  m  o  farther,  I  16.) — 5.  (Virg  ,  jKti.,  ir  .  518 — Ond,  Met.,        IfsS.)— 6  (Su«- 


rIOckh,  it).,  I.,  415  )— 3.  (H<  ri^l  ,  i..  «13.— lU.,  iv.,  U.  — .Mir^a.)—  \  ton.,  Octav.,  100,)— 7.  (TiSulL,  18.)— 8.  (Jacob*,  Aolbol., 

•4.  (Mi>fri»,  Att.,  t.  r.)    5  (Th.  Majriatc r.  j..  4 13,  cd.  Oudeudurp.    li.,  p.  873.)— 9.  (Bruncli,  Aa»l..  in.,  299.— S<>n..  (Ed  ,  ii  ,  3.  1"  - 
— /loBanu*.)— fi.  (Callim.   Dian..  12  :■— 7.  J.v.lai,  De  Mag.,  ii.,    H^tn.,  Oil  ,  v.,  "231.— LonRU,,  i.,  2.  — 6vrl  Kt.nt.  If.T  ,  ii  ,  lift. 
IS  )— «.  (11  ,!»„  136:  T.,  MS  ;  x.,  77  ;  xi.,  (Uom.,  U.,   Id.  il>..  ii.,  6«.-F«»ttu,  «.  t  Cui«ul«ia.-  CaivUl.,  u.,  13.— Ii 

«>.U.)-i(>  (Pus  is.l7,«t.l  Itaivn*') 
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JBOOPHTTA 

Naples  (see  the  preceding  woodcut)  shows  tho  ap- 
pearance of  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 

A  IMMPM*!  girUi,  lued  to  fasMo  on  Um  saddle 
(mil.  Emirmni),  was  eaUed  I17  the  same  nanaa,  and 

was  sometimes  made  of  rich  materials,  and  em- 
hroiderwl  in  the  most  elaborate  manner.'  These 
lerms,  tma  and  cingulum,  were  also  used  to  signify 
Uie  6v9  aones  as  uadersuiod  by  geograpbera  and  as- 
trMMmenk* 

•ZOOPHTTA  (Cuo'^ii'T-a).  "  Aristntle,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "ranks  the  Urttca  or  Medusa  and  sponges 
•mong  tlioae  thinga  wUeh  pavtidto  in  part  of  the 


1.  (OiU,  KwM.  Am.  US.— ClMd  ,  Emf.,  M,  M.y-9.  (Vinr., 


ZTTHUS. 

nature  of  animals  and  in  psrt  01  pistils.   1  jb  kKM 
therefore  corre^oada  to  the  gspflffci  oT  OMden 
naturalists."' 
•ZYOJENA  (C^M).  the  Stuahu  Zfgmm^ 

or  Balance  Fish.  It  is  a  very  large  fish,  and  waj 
placed  among  the  Ctlacta  by  Galen,  Onbsaiu^ 
Paulus  iEgineta,  and  other  ancient  writers  * 

•ZYGOA  (Cv/^).  a  piadt.  most  prateUj  the  Cat 
pimu  Atfafiit,  or  Hombeam,  as  StackMaan  at^ 
gests.* 

•ZYTHUS  (Cvfiof).    {Vid.  Cebetuia.j 


1.  (Aliit.,  D«  P.  A.,  ir., ».— Id.,  H.  A.,  1..  I,  Ac— AdaM. 
pend.,     T.)-S.  (Ariat.,  U.  A^  It.,  S5.— .«:iiaa  N  A.iz,4t  — 
AdsM,  ApptML,  •.  r.y-t.  (TiMop\n«  ,  U.  P.,tu  ,  4.— M 
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(R«r«ind  to  H  Figa  41S  ot  Qum  worii.t 


MS  L.  Junius  Brutus.    Occis.  at. 
L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus.  Abd. 


506  918 

506  SMI* 
250 
MS  951 
608  969 
601963 


oOO  2^ 
199  966 
198  966 


49?  257 
496  958 
496  969 
«M960 


493  2G1 
493  962 
491  963 


489  965 


487  9G7 
486  968 


Sp.  Lucretius  Thcipitinus.   Mart,  etf. 

M.  Horatias  Pulvillut. 
P.  Valerias  Poplieola. 

P.  Valerius  Poplieola  II, 
T  Lucretius  7  ricipiiinus. 
P.  Valerius  Poplieola  III. 
M.  Horatiuii  PuIviUus  11. 
Sp.  Lartias  Flartu  x.  Rnfiis. 
T  n?nniniiis  Aquilinos, 
M.  Valerius  Vulusus. 
P.  Postumius  Tubertus. 
P.  Valerius  Poplieola  IV. 
T.  Lucretius  Tricipiimus  IL 
P.  Postumius  Tubenus  II. 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanaius. 
Opiter  Virginius  Trieostus. 
Sp.  Cassius  Viseellinus. 
Postumus  Comiuius  Auruncos. 
T.  Lartias  Flavus  s.  Rufas. 

Dktatmr  ret  gemtyUt  €MIIM. 
T.  Lnnius  Flavus  j.  RdOu. 

Mii^^islir  Equitnm. 
Sp.  Cassias  Viseellinus. 
Her.  Suipicius  Cameriaos  Cumutus. 
M*.  Tullius  Longus.  JMbrfL 
T.  .t:hutius  Elva, 
P.  Veturiu-s  Gcraiuus  Cicurinus. 
T.  Lariiu!--  Flavus  5.  Rufus  II. 
Cl.  Clcelius  (Volcula)  Siculus. 

Diet,  rei  c. 
A.  Postumius  AUhu  RegilleasiSi 

T.  jEbutius  Klva. 
A.  Sempronius  Atralinus. 
M.  Minucius  Augurinus. 
A.  Postomios  Albas  R^raUeasis. 
T.  Vlrgfaivs  Trieostus  CnlibiBai 
Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  RegiUoiSla. 
P.  Scrvilius  Priscus  iStructos. 
A.  Vir^(]ius  Trieostus  CaeliomontamiSt 
T.  Vetuhus  Gk minus  Cicurinus. 

Did.,  sedilionis  tedanda  c. 
M'.  Valrnus  Votosos  Maximos. 

Qi.  Servilius  Prisens  Structai> 
Sp.  Cassius  Viseellinus  XL 
Postumus  Cominius  Aoninetn  IL 
T.  Geganius  Macerinos. 
P.  Minocios  Augurinus. 
M.  Minncins  Au^jurinus  II, 
A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  IL 
CL  Sulpieius  Camerinos  Comatns. 
Sp.  Lutias  Flams.  RnfiiB  IL 
&  Jaltas  Joins. 

P.  Pinaritis  Mamercinas  RllAi* 

Sp.  Nautius  Rulilus. 

Sex.  Furius  Medullinus  FVmt 

T.  Sicinius  Sabinus. 

C.  Aquilius  Tnscus. 

Proftilus  Virpiniiis  Trieostus  RatilOS 

Sp.  Cassius  Vi-^rcllitms  III, 

Scr.  Cornelius  (  '<>~.mis  Maloginciisls. 

ft.  Fabitts  Vibuianns. 


A.e.  A.O. 
484  970 

483  271 

489  972 

481  973 

480  274 
479  375 
478  S7C 

477  917 

476  278 
475  2T9 
474  280 
473  981 
47-2  '282 
471  983 
470  284 
409  285 
468  986 
467  887 


L.  ,£miliU8  Mamercas» 

K,  Fablus  Vibulanus. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

ft.  Fabios  Vibulanos  IL 

K.  F^blos  Vibolsnns  IT. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus 

On.  Manlius  Cincinnatus.    Occ  u 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

T.  yirginins  Tricostos  Rutilas. 

L.  .^Imilius  Mamercus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Siructus  Ahala.  JMoil. 


4G4  290 
463  291 
409  999 
461  983 
460  994 


Opiter  Virginius  Trieostus  Esquilinos. 
C.  Botatias  PolviUoa. 
T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 
A.  Virginius  Tricosias  Rntilas. 
Sp.  Servilius  Priscus  Stmctll*. 
P.  Valerius  Poplieola, 
C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
A,ldajUias  Volso. 

L.  F^ntas  MedoIUnas  Fosos.  Lwfr.yill 

L.  .fimilius  Mamercus  IIL 

Vopiscus  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rulus. 

P.  Furius  Medallinos  Fusu$. 

Ap.  Claodins  Sabfnns  RegUlensis. 

T.  auinctius  Capitolinus  Bart»ft*1U, 

L.  Valerius  Putitus  II. 

Ti.     mil  ins  Mamercus. 

A.  Virginius  Trieostus  Caeliomoktanub. 

T.  Numicius  Priscus. 

T.  Qtfinctias  Capitolinus  Barbatns  II 

ft.  Senrilitis  Prisens  Structus. 

Ti.  iEmilius  Mamercus  II. 

ft.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

ft.  Servilias  Priscus  Stroctus  11. 

CL  FbWqs  Vibulanas  II. 

T.  Cluinciius  Cariitolinus  Barbatus  III. 

A.  Postumius  Alius  Reirillensis. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

P.  Serviliu;i  Priscus  Strucius. 

L.  JEbodos  Elva. 

L.  Lacretius  Tricipiiintts. 

T.  Vetnrius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

P.  Volumnius  Amintinus  Gallus. 

Ser.  Sulniciu'"  Camcrinus  Comutus. 

C.  Claudiu*:  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Valerias  Poplieola  IL  Mort^t. 


L.  Cluinctiiis  Cincinnatus. 
995  ft.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 
L.  Cornelias  Malaginensis. 
468  996  L,  Minaeios  EsoaiUnas  Aogoriavi 
C.  Nantins  Rnriias  II. 

Did.  rei  /»cr.  r. 
L.  ftuinctius  Cincinnatus. 

Mag.  Kq. 
L.  Tarqaitios  Flaccu:>. 
457  297  C.  HoradDS  Palvtllos  II. 

Cl.  Minucius  Fxinilinus  AtigurinOS. 
45C  298  M.  Valerius  (I.rf  un  a)  .Maximus. 

Sp,  \'iiL'i:iiti'^  Trieostus  CocHoniOBlaniik 

455  299  T.  Uooulius  Hocus  Vaticanas. 
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C.  Vcturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
454  800  Sp.  Tarpeius  Montanus  CanitoUmui 

A.  Atemius  Varus  Fontinalis. 
453  301  Sex.  auinctilius  Varus. 

P.  Coriatitu  Festtts  Tiiminiiuii. 
4S3  303  P,  Sestiiis  Cavltoliina  YatieBmii. 

T.  Mcnenius  Lanatus. 
451  303  Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillcnsis  Sabi- 
nus  II.  Abd. 

T.  GeDttcios  Angnnnui,  Jid. 

Ap.  Claudius  Cnsrimis  BrgWImnh  SaU- 

DU5. 

T,  Genucius  Augurinus. 
Sp.  Veturius  Crassas  Cicarinas. 
C.  Julius  Julos. 
A.  Manllus  Vulso. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinns  Comatoa. 
P.  Scstius  Canilolinus  Vaticanas 
P.  Curiatius  Fesius  Tri;,'eminus. 
T.  Romilius  Rocas  Vaticanus. 
Sd.  PoBtnmius  Albas  Bcgillensig. 
4bU  304  DeemvM. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crasalmis  Bsgfllmsh  8aU- 

QUS  II. 

M.  Cornelius  MaloginoMis. 

L.  Setgias  Esqailimis. 

L.  Minncius  Bsquilinos  AQgorinnBi 

T.  Antonius  Merenda. 

Ct  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

GL  Poctclius  Libo  ViSOlOS. 

K.  Duilius  LoQgns. 

Sp.  0])|>ius  Coraicen. 

M'.  Raboleiiu. 
449  305  L.  Valerius  PopHeola  Potitas. 

M.  Horatius  BaH  :itii- 
US  30C  L.ii  .  IlLTininius  vVquilinus  (CoQiinisanus). 

T.  Virginias  Tncosttts  GawooMmtanns, 
417  307  M.  Qcianias  Maoerinns. 

C.  Jtdras  Jnlas. 
446  30B  T.  dninctius  Capitolinn.s  Barbatus  IV. 

Afrippa  Furius  Medollinas  Fosos. 
445  309  ^^.  Genucius  AugoifnoS. 

C.  Curtius  Philo. 
444  310     TVtftim*  nOihtm  aMimfaKjMfeltef*. 

A.  Sempmnins  Atratinos. 

T.  Cltrliii^  Siculus. 

L.  Atilni^ 

TYiMini  abdicarurU.  ConsuUs. 

L.  Papirios  Mnrillanos. 

L.  Sempronius  Atradnns. 
443  311  M.  Oeganius  Macerinns  II. 

T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinos  Baibttoa  V. 
Ceiuwrrs.    Lustr.  XI. 
•  L.  Papirius  Mugillanos. 

L.  SemproDiiu  Atratinin. 
448  819  M.  FaUns  Vitalaniis. 

Postnmns  .'F.hmius  Elva  ConleCB. 
44i  313  C  Fiiriu'i  I'arilus  Fusus. 

M'.  P.-i:Mriii^  Crassas. 
440  314  Proculus  Ueganias  Maearinna. 

L.  Menenins  Lanatns. 
439  315  T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinns  Barbatns  VL 

A^ppa  Mcnenius  Lanatus. 
Diet,  srrlit.  n-d.  c. 

L.  Cluinctius  CiacisDatas  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Senrilius  Stnietas  Ahala. 
438  316    Trib.  Mil 

Mam.  IE,vn\\  ius  AfaiDBIVlUIHL 

L.  Cluinctius  Cineinoatns. 

L.  Julias  Julos. 
137  317  M.  Geganius  Macerinos  IIL 

L.  Serous  (Fidenas). 

Did.  rn  <jrr.  r 
Mam,  .^^miliu^  MameicinQS. 

L.  UuinctioA  Cincinuatiis. 
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A.O.  A.O. 

436  318  M.  Coraelius  Maluginensls. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
435  319  C.  Julius  Julus  11. 

L.  Viiginius  Tiieostns. 

O.  Serviuos  Priseas 

nas). 
Ma^.  Eq. 
Postumus  iEbuiiu*  FJva 

C.  Pnrius  Pacilos  Ftasoa, 
M.  Geganius  MaceiiDin. 

434  320     Tnb.  Mil. 

M.  Manlius  Capitolious. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Uossua. 
Ct  Sulpicius  Pnstsxtalna. 

433  391     Trib.  Mil. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
M.  Folius  Klarcinatoii 

L.  SiTi'ius  Fidfn.is. 

Mam...£niilius  MaflMrefaas  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Postutnias  TobeitllS. 
433  322  Tnh. 

L.  Pinaiius  Mamercinus  Rufok 

L.  Furius  MeduUinus  Fusus. 

Sp.  Postamina  Altai  Regillenda. 
431  383  T.  auinctins  Vf-njimOimdmuak 

C.  Julius  Monro 
Diet,  rri  grr.  c 

A.  Postuniius  Tubertus. 
Ma^.  Eq. 

L.  Julias  Julus. 
430  324  C.  Papirius  Crassus, 

L.  Julias  Julus. 
429  325  L.  Sergius  Fidenas  IL 

Hostus  Lucretius  TridldtiBaSL 
496  386  A.  C!omelius  Cossns. 

T.  Qurtnediis  Pcniras  CtneteiianM  IL 
427  327  C.  Senrilius  Stmntis  Ahala, 

L.  Papirius  Mupilianus  II. 
486  328     TrO).  Mil. 

C.  Fuiioa  Pacilos  Fosos. 

T.  dolnctliis  Peniras  candniaini. 

M.  Poslumius  Albus  RsgUkauiS. 

A.  Cornelius  Cosj>us. 
I):ct.  ,'ri  <,'rr.  r. 

Mum.  .lEmilius  MamercioDs  UL 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Comelios  Coflsns. 
425  389  Trib.MfL 

A.  Sempnmiu.s  Atradimai 
L.  Cluinctius  CincinnatBS  IL 
L.  Farias  MeduUinus  FosDS  IL 
lb  Hoiatios  Bacbatns. 
4M830  TfH.MO. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinos  EcglllaBaii. 
L.  Sergius  Fidenas  IL 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutiloa. 
Sex.  Jolios  Julos. 

Comm.  LKtlr.  XIII. 
L.  Julius  Jolus. 
L.  Papirius  Crassas. 
C.  Sempronius  AtrntinVS. 
d.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Trib.  MU. 
L.  Manilas  Caoitolinus. 
d.  Antonius  Merenda. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanas. 
L,  Servilius  Structus.) 

Fabius  Vibulanus. 
T.  Qninctios  Capitolinos  Barbaonk 

T.  Cluinctius  Pcnnus  C.'ncinnatos  Q 
L.  Furius  (Fusus)  Medaliinos  IIL 
M.  Manlius  Vulso. 
A.  Sempronios  Auatiaos  II. 


488  S31 
488  832 

481  833 
480  834 
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418  IK 


417  397 


U6 


415 


414  840 

413  341 
419  348 
411  843 
410  844 

409  345 
406  346 


W7  847 


406  348 


408  848 


Agrippa  Meneiiias  i 
P.  Lvcicthn  Triciptdnna. 

Sp.  Nautias  Riitilus. 
C.  Scrvilius  (Siructus)  Axilla.. 

TVi/).  Md. 
M.  Papirtus  Mugillaoos. 
C.  Senrilius  (Slnictus}  Axilla  It 
L.  Seigios  Fidenas  lU. 

Did.reiger,e, 
(a.  Semlius  PiigCOS  FldCMt  IL 

A'ng.  Eq. 
C  'jervilius  (Structus)  Alilla. 

Ccnsorcs.  Lustr.  XI V. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

P.  Lucretius  Tncipitinus  II. 
Agrip[)a  Menenius  Lanatu^i  II. 
C.  JServilius  Structus  III. 
Sp.  Vcturius  Crassus  Cicurinos. 

Trib.MiL 
A.  Sempn»itts  Atraiinos  UL 
CL  Fabiu  Vibalanas. 
M.  Papirius  Magillanas  IL 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 

7V<*.  Mil. 
P.  Cornelius  Cossos. 
C.  Valerius  Potitos  Yolonti 
CL  dninctias  CincinQataSi 
N.  Pabius  Vibulanus. 

TYib.  Mil. 
<X.  Fabius  Vibulanus  IL 
P.  Postumius  Albinos '. 
L.  Valerius  PoUtOS. 
Cn.  Cornelias  Cossos. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossu.s. 
L.  Furius  MeduUinus. 
Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
M.  Papirius  Mugillanoa. 
C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
M*.  jEniiliu5  Mamercinaa. 
C.  Valerius  Poiitus  Volosoa, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cussus. 
L.  Furius  MednUima  IL 

Tnb.  Mil. 
C.  Julius  Julus. 
P.  Cotnelins  Cossoa. 
C>  Ssnrflios  {Strectns)  ^lufai 

Did.  rri  i.'r  r.  r, 

P.  Cornelius  Kutilos  Cossos. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 

TrU).  Mil. 
C.  Valerius  Potiuis  Volasaa  IL 
L.  Forins  MadulUmut. 
C.  Scrvilius  (Structus)  Ahala  Dt 
N.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

Trib.  Mil. 
P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossoai 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossqs. 
L.  Valerias  Potitas  IL 
N.  Fabins  Ambostos. 

Trib.  Mil. 
C.  Julius  Juhis  II. 
T.  Cliiinctius  Capitolituis  RarbatOik 
CI.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  (II). 
M'.  i£iniiius  Mamercinaa. 
L.  Farias  MeduUinus  IL 
A.  Manilas  Valso  CapitoUnas. 

Tnb.  Mil. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluj?inensis. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Consus  IL 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
Sp.  Naatlas  Rntilns  III. 
C.  Valerius  Potitas  Voloan  IIL 
M*.  Seisins  Fideoas. 


400  354 


855 


356 


A.  C  A.  D. 

408  361     Tnb.  Mil 

M'.  iEmilius  ManerciAOs  IL 
Ap.  Claodias  Grassiiiin  i 

M.  duinctilius  Var^s. 
M.  Furiu.s  Fusu.s. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
L.  Valerius  Poiitus  IIL 
Ccnsora.   Lustr.  XVI. 
M.  Farina  Camillas. 
M.  Posttunins  Albinns  Regfllensis. 

Tr-ib.  M  t. 
C.  Scrvihu-s  (Suurni-.)  Ahala  IIL 
CL  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 
Lh  Virginius  Tncosius  Esquilinus. 
CL  Salpicius  Camerinus  Comutus. 
A.  Manlins  Volso  GanitoUaaa  IL 
M*.  Seifios  Fidenas  IL 
401  863    TrU.  Mil. 

hL  Furius  Carailiub. 
Ca.  Cornelius  Cossus  III. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  IV. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
M'.  Emilias  Mamercinaa  IIL 
K.  Fabias  Ambasms  IL 

Trib.  Mil. 
P.  Manlius  Vulso. 
P.  Licinius  Calvus  E^quilinaa. 
L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccas. 
P.  Maelios  Capitolinaa, 
Sp.  Farius  Medallinos. 
L.  Publilius  Philo  Volscas. 

TViA.  Mil. 
Cn.  Grcnucius  Augurinos. 
L.  Atilias  Prise  us. 
M.  Pomponius  Rafus. 
C.  Duilius  Longas. 
M.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicaiimu. 
Voler.  Publilius  Philo. 

Trib.  Mil. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  V. 
M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  BAudlBBI. 
M.  Furius  Camillas  II. 
L.  Fnrins  Medolliaas  IIL 
Q,.  Sen'ilins  (Prisons)  Fidenas  IL 
Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutos  II 
Trib.  MU. 
L.  Julius  Julus  II. 
L.  Furius  MeduUinus  IV. 
A.  Posuimins  Albinos  RegiUensis. 
L.  8«igflas  FideBas. 
p.  Cdmelius  Malufrinensis. 
A  -Maiiliiis  Vulso  Capitolinus  IIL  . 

'Prib.  M.I. 

L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saecus  IL 
P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquiltani  II< 
P.  MttUus  Capitolinas  IL 
CL  Manilas  ymao. 
Cn.  Genuritis  Auf»urinn»IL 
L.  Atilius  Friscus  IL 

Did.  rri  prr.  c. 
M.  Forius  Camillus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  ComeUoa  MalQEineDsia. 

Tnb.  MO. 
P.  Cornelius  MalugineMb  i 
p.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus  IIL 
L.  Furius  MeduUinus  V. 
CL  Servilius  (Prisons)  Fidenas  IIL 
M.  Valerias  Laetneinaa  Mailiana  II 

M.  Fnrins  Camillns  III. 
L.  Furius  MeduUinus  VL 
C.  .£milins  Mamercinos. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
8p.  Postnmlns  Albinos  RegUtanria. 

P.  Cornelius  IL 

L.  Valerius  Potitus.  AM. 
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%,9  A  «. 


P.  Comeliin  Mala^nensls  Oossos.  JM, 

L.  Lucretius  Flavii^  (Tricipilinus). 
Ser.  SulptdiA  Camennns. 

Censores. 
L.  Pajpirins  Conor. 
C.  Jnfiiis  Jdm.  JMbrle. 


392  36? 
391  3C3 


^364 


388  3G6 


M.  Cornelius  Malugin«D8ia. 
L.  Ya.erios  PoUtas. 
M.  Manlins  Catrftoliaui. 

Tnb.  Ma. 
L.  Lucretius  (FlaTOs)  Tricipidnos. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camennus. 
L.  Farius  Medullioos  VII. 
L.  .£milius  MameidniM. 
Agrippi  Farias  Fans. 
C.  jEraflfiis  Mamerciiivt  U. 

Trib.  Mil. 
a.  Sulpicius  I^ngus. 
a.  Scrvilius  fPriscus)  FidenasIV. 
P.  Cornelius  Malogiaensis  II. 
GL  Fabitts  Ambiisnis. 
K.  FaMits  Ambnsius  IV. 
N.  Fabius  Anibusius  II. 

Di'  t.  rci  gtr.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
Ma^.  Kq. 

L.  V^eiius  PotUns. 
S10  9ti5    Tnb.  MO. 

L.  Virginias  Tricostus. 

A.  Manlius  Capitol iiius.  ^ 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 

L.  Postumios  RegiUensia  AlMnm. 

L.  Talerlns  Poplicola  IL 

P.  Cornelius  

Did.  rei  per.  c. 
M.  Furius  CaniUaa  IIL 

Maf;.  Eq. 
C.  Ser\'iliHS  Ahala. 

Trib.  Mtl. 
T.  duinetius  Cinciimatas  Capilolinns. 
a.  Servilius  (Pnscns)  FMcDat  V. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
L.  Aqailtus  Corvus. 
L.  Lncietiiis  (Flavin)  Tiieipitiniu  II 
Ser.  Solpfdns  Ruflis. 

TVib.  Mil. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
C.  Sergius  Fidenas. 
L.  .£miltas  Mamercioas  IIL 
L.  Menenius  Lanatas. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 

C.  Cornelius  

Trib.  Mil. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Malusn'nensls. 
a.  SLi  vilius  (Priscus)  FideOBB  VL 
M.  Fuhus  Camillas  IV. 
L.  aaincdos  Cincinnatns. 
L.  Horatius  Pulvilhis. 
P.  Valerius  Politus  Poplicola. 

Trib.  Mil. 
A.  Manlios  Capitoliiias  II. 

P.  Cwnelios  IL 

*T.  duinetius  Capitnlinus. 
L.  duinetius  Cincinnalus  II. 
L.  P.ipirins  Cursor  11. 
C.  Scrgius  Fidenas  II. 

Diet,  sedit.  sed.  e. 
JL  Cornelius  COWOS. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T.  duinetius  Gapitolinas. 
584  370     Trib.  MU. 

Ser.  Sul[)icius  RnftlS  IL 
C.  Papirios  Crunia. 
T.  auineUns  Cincinnatns  Capitolinns  IL 
M.  Farias  Camillus  V. 
Ser.  Cornelias  MalupiD«nsis  II 
1078 
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383 


P.  Valerins  Potims  ?oplicda  IL 

371  TWA.  Mil. 
L.  Valeriu.s  Poplicola  IV. 
A.  Maiilius  Capiiolinus  IIL 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  III 
L.  Lucretius  (Flavas)  Trici 
L.  .£milius  Mamereinn* 
M.  Trefx)nius. 

372  Trib.  Mil. 

d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

L.  jEmilias  Mamtrcinns  V. 

Sp.  Papirios  Crassns. 

L.  P.ipirius  Cra.ssus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Malugine&sis  IIL 
381  873     Trih.  MU. 

M.  Ftuins  Camillas  VL 

L.  FwAm  Mednlifnos. 

A.  Postumiiis  rtegillen.«Jis  Albinu>. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  IV 

M.  Fabiu.s  Ambustus. 

L.  Postumius  Ucgillensis  Albinos  IL 
380  874  L.  Valerias  Poplicola  V. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  III 

C.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 

C.  Terentius. 

L.  .fmilius  Mamercinus  VI. 
L.  Menenius  Lanains  IL 
Sp.  Papirios  Conor. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensls  TV. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus.  AU. 

Sp.  Postumius  Kegfllimidt  AlWMPa.  Mvt 

Did.  mgtr.c 
T.  Qnlnctins  Cincfamatiis  Capitolkv 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Sernpronius  Atratians. 
379  875    Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Manlius  Capitolinoa. 
C.  Manlius  Capitolinas. 
L.  Julius  Julus  IL 
C.  Erenncins. 
M.  Albinius. 
C.  Sextilius. 
L.  AntistittS. 
P.  Trebonioi. 
378  378  Trib.im, 

Ql.  Servilius  (Priscus) 
Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 
L.  Menenius  Lanatns  IIL 
P.  Clcelius  Siculua. 
M.  Horatias  Polvilhu. 
L.  Geganias  Bfaonimii. 

Cmsares. 
Sp.  Servilius  Priscus. 

  d  Cloelius  Siculus. 

3T7  877      Trib.  Mil. 

L.  .£iiiiiius  Mamercinus  YIL 
C.  Yemrlus  Crassus  Cicurinok 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Praetextatus. 
L.  duinetius  Cincinnatus  III. 
C.  duinetius  Cincinnatus. 

 P.  Valerius  PoUtos  PooUooia  IV. 

836  819    TYtb.  MB. 

L.  Menenius  Lanattis  IV. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 
Ser.  Cornelius  MalaginensLi  W 
Sen  Sulpicius  Pmtex talus  IL 
C.  Licinius  Calvus. 
375  379  )    "  Sextiosqae,  tribuni  pleUs  re- 

371  383 1  ^'^^'^t  ""'^"^  curules  magistratoi  creazi 

'  pnssi  sunt." 
370  384     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 
A.  Manlius  Capttolinoa  IV. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus. 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola"^. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Pneteztaius  I|L^ 
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Ser.  Coroelius  Maluginensis  VL 

TVib.  Mil. 

Senrilias  (Priscus')  Pidenas  III. 

C.  Veturius  Crassiis  Cicaiinas  IL 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

M.  Cornelius  Malugineasis. 

Q..  QuiQCiius  Cincinnatos. 

M.  Fabiu5  Ambustus  II. 
38C  Trib.MU, 

T.  QuincUus  Ciiicinnatos  CapitoUnos. 

S«r.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Vll. 

Scr.  Siil|iicius  Prrt-jxtatOS  IV. 

Sp.  .Servilius  Slructus, 

L  Papirius  Crassus. 

L.  Veturios  Crassus  Cieorinu. 
IXd.rHgtr.e. 

M.  Fariiu  Camilltts  IV. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  JEmiliu-s  Mamcrcinos. 
Did.  sedil.  sed.  et  reiger, «, 

P.  Manlius  CapitoUniUi 
Mag.  Ei, 

G.  Lf&ifas  Calms. 
887    7Vi*.  Mil. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  IL 

M.  roniclius  MaUunnensis  n, 

M.  (Jct;anius  Macerinus. 

L.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicaiinas  IL 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  PopUcola  VL 

P.  Manlins  Capitotiaos  11. 

Dirt,  rei  ger.  c. 
M  Furius'Camillus  V. 
M(V^.  Eq. 

T  Q,uiactius  Cincinnatos  Capitolinus. 
L.  iEmilios  Mamcrcinos. 
L.  Sexiius  SexUnas 

CcHSOttt, 

A.  Postnmius  Regillensia 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 

889  L.  Gcnucius  AventiMaalai 
Q.  Servilius  Ahala. 

890  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 
C.  Licuiios  Calnu  Stol 

991  Cn.OeDiieias  Aven 

L.  .£milius  MamercfaniS  IL 

Did.  chiri  fig.  c 
L.  Manlius  (''apiudillllt 

Mag,  Eq. 
L.  Pinarins  Natta. 

Cemum.  ZmOt.XX, 
M.  FaWits  Amlmsttis. 
L.  Furiiis  Mediillinns. 
392  a.  Servilius  Ahala  IL 

L.  Gcnucius  Aventiaeosis  IL 

Did.  rei  ger.  c 

Ap.  Claudius  Cimssbnis  RegOltBaii. 

Mag.Bq, 
P.  Comelios  Scapula. 
993  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IL 

0.  Licinius  Calvus  Stole  IL 
Did.  rei  grr.  r. 

T.  duinctius  Peonos  CapitoUnns  Gliqii* 
oas. 

AJbf.  Eq. 
Ser.  Comelios  Maluginensis, 
894  C.  Pcetelius  Libo  Visolus. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Diet,  fi  grr.  r. 

(X.  Serriiiiis  Ahala. 


Mag.Bq. 
HQS, 


T.  Qjiinodos  Pennm  CapitoUnns  Crispi- 


995  M.  Popilius  Lnrna*:. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosns. 

996  C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
C.  Plaatins  Procnloa. 

Diet.  rH  ger,  e, 
O  Sniplcfais  Petfent. 


356 
3M 


363 


861 


Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
367  397  C.  Marcius  Ruthus. 

Cn.  Manlias  Capitolinus  Imperiofios  IL 
906  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 
M.  Popilius  Laenas  IL 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Marcius  RoUlus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Plautius  Proculus. 

399  C.  Suloicius  Peticus  IIL 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

400  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  HI. 

T.  anlnetios  Pennns  CapitoUnns  Oiisps 

BtXS. 

988  401  C.  Solpiclns  Peticas  IV. 

M.  Valerius  Poplicola  IL 

Did.  rei  ger.  c.  • 
T.  Manlius  InpeiiOias  ToffnOM. 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  ArfiUL 

405  P.  Valerius  PopUcola. 
C.  Mardns  Ruilns  IL 

Dkt,fdger.e. 
C.  Jollos  Joins. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 
409  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  V. 

T.  Qmnctias  Pennus  Gapitolinns  Criipk 
nos  n. 

Diet,  com  if  .  hnbend.  c. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Q,.  Servilius  Ahala. 
CcnMrra. 

Cn.  Manlias  CanitoUans  Impeiiosaa. 
C.  Uaieitts  Rnuini. 
4M  U.  Popilius  Lienas  IIL 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Did.  comil.  haJtiend,  C 
L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Gomeiios  Sdpio. 
40B  L.  Fiuins  Oaafua. 
Appius  Clandins  Gi 
Mori.  e. 

Did.  comi!.  ^nhi  nd.  c. 

T.  Manlius  Imperiosns  Torquatns  U. 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina  II. 

406  M.  Valerius  Conms. 
M.  Popilius  Lncnas  IV. 

Did.  amil.  haietuL  c 
G.  Claudius  Crassliins  \ 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Livius  Denter. 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosns  Torqiiatia. 
C.  Plautius  Venno  Hjrpsnaa. 

408  M.  Valerius  Corvus  IL 
C.  Patelius  Libo  VisoiUi. 

409  M.  Fabius  Dorso. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Rnfiix 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Furius  Camillns  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus] 
344  410  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  IIL 

T.  Manlius  Imperiosns  Toiqpims  II. 

DkL firiar.  LaHn.e. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

M"':'.  Eq. 
GL  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Br.t.LUM  SAMNtTICPM, 

913  411  M.  Valerias  Corvus  IIL 

A.  Coneiius  Cossus  Airina  • 
919  419  CMaidns  RntOns  lY. 

Ct  Benrilius  Ahala. 

wn 
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DhLfn  ger,e» 
M.  Valerius  Comn. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  iEmilios  Mamercinus  Privenuti. 
34'  413  C.  Plautias  Venoo  Hvpssus  IL 

L.  Emilias  Muner^as  Pitvtmu. 
840  414  T.  Manilas  Imperionis  Tosqoatas  UL 
P.  Decius  Mus. 

Did.  rci  grr.  c. 
L.  Papirius  Crasstts. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Carsor. 
139  416  XL  iBmilios  Mamerdom. 
Poblilius  Phila 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
a.  Publilius  PUlO. 

Mifg.Ea, 
D.  Junius  Brain 
3t98  416  L.  Purius  Camillas. 

C.  Meenius. 
S37  417  C.  Solpicius  Longoa. 
P.  iElms  Postus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Ci-assiniis  ] 

M^tg.  Eq. 
C.  riaiiiiius  Ilortalor. 
336  418  L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

K.  Duilius. 
33d  419  M.  Valerias  Comu  (GakaiiB)  IV. 
M.  AHlios  Regains. 

Diet,  comit.  habend,  c. 
L.  iEinilius  Maroercioos  Priremas. 
Mag.  Eq. 
Publilius  Philo. 
J34  489  T.  Vemrins  Calviiras. 

Sp.  Postumios  Albina  (Gmi)iMit)i 

Did.  rri  ger.  c. 
P.  Conielius  Rnflnm. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Antonius. 
883  4S1  (L.  Papirias  Cunof'. 

G.  PcMelios  Libo  Vtoolus  II.) 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  AnriiiKu. 
On.  Domilius  Calvinus. 

Did.  rri  ger.  c. 
M.  Papirius  Crassos. 

Mug.  Eq. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Censorrs.    Lu.xtr.  XXIII. 
CL  Publilius  Philo. 
Sp.  Postuaius  Albinus. 
■in  483  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Flaeenn. 

Did.  davLligmii  «. 
Cn.  Q,uincttUlis  Vania. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
jJO  484  L.  Painiios  Cnssus  IL 
!<.  PtavtlfM  Vetmo. 

L.  iEmilins  MamcrcidllS  FlIfMMM  IL 

C.  Plantius  Dccianns. 

C.  PlaiJtius  Dccianns  (Venox)  IL 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatos. 

497  L.  Coroelius  Lentnlas. 
a  Pablilius  Philo  II. 
THd.  tomit.  habend.  c. 

M.  Clauiiius  Muoeltan. 

M'ri:.  Eq. 
Sp.  Fostumins  Albinus. 
«K  438  C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolos  III. 

L.  Papirias  Magillanas  (Cursor  II.). 

L.  Furius  Camillas  II. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Scasra. 
Did.  rei  grr.  c. 

L.  Papirias  Carsor. 
Mak.  Eq. 

<L  Fabius  Mazlnw  RoDianni.  AM 
1080 


L.  Pairfrins  CrusBB. 

480  Dictator  et  Mn^i^ter  Eqaitiira  sine 
libus  ma^isiraMim  coatinoanut. 

431  C.  Sulpiciiis  LuMi^s  IL 
Ci.  Aulius  Ccrretanus. 

432  O.  Fabius  Maxlimia : 
L.  Fulvius  Curvus. 

Did.  ludor.  Roman,  c. 
A.  Cornel  ius  Cown . 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustns. 
T.  Venuins  Calvinus  IL 
Sp.  Postomins  Albinnt  IL 

Did.  omit.  haU-mi.  c. 
Q.  Fabius  Ambu:>tus. 

M'l^.  Eq. 
P.  .£lias  Patos. 

M.  iEmilius  Papoa. 

MiJ^.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
320  434  a  Publilius  PbUo  III. 

L.  Papirim  Giinor  DL  OIL) 


C.  Meenins. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c 
L.  Cornelius  Lentofaia. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c, 
T.  Manlius  ImperiMns 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
319  435  L.  Papirias  Cursor  III.  (Mi 
Aulius  Ceiretanus  II. 


C.  Siiljticiu.s  Longus. 
318  43G  AL  Foslius  Flaceiaator. 
L.  PlaTitim  Venno. 

C  nfi>£<^.    Luslr.  XXV. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

C.  MiBnius. 
317  437  C.  Junius  Babolcns  Braun. 

€L  iBmilios  Barimla. 
816  436  Sp.  Nauiitis  UutiUis. 

M.  I'opiliu.N  L;*»n,-is, 

L.  .F.iniliUN  MamercinosPriTema  U 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Fulvius  Curvtti. 
816  439  a  Pnblilias  Philo  IV. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  IV. 
Diet,  rci  ger.  c. 

d.  P'abius  M«»ti*nwi  HidUaraa. 

Maf.  Bq. 
CL  Aulins  Cerretamis.  CMlc 


C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
814  449  M.  Pcrtelius  Uho. 

C.  Sulpicius  LoQgus  IIL 

Dtd.  rtt  ger,  c 
C.  Msenius  II. 

Mai'.  Eq. 
M.  Foslius  Flaccinator  IL 
313  441  L  Papirius  Cursor  V. 

C.  .Tun ius;  Baboleoa  Bratna  II 

Did.  rei  ger.  c 
C.  Pcetelius  Libo  Vise  Alt. 

il/'/r.  Eq. 
M.  PoDtclius  Libo. 
819  448  M.  Valerius  Maxlnoa. 
P.  Decius  Mas. 

Did.THgtr,t. 
C.  SulpleiQB  r 
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Mag.  Ea. 

C.  Junius  Bnbolcus  Brutus. 
Ceruorti.    Lustr.  XXVl. 

Ap.  Clauiiiiis  Cflccus 

C.  Plauiius  (Venox). 
311  11}  C  Junius  Bubulcus  BralU  IIL 

Ol  ^milius  Barbola  II. 
SIC  444  a.  Pabius  Maximos  RnUiaiins  IL 

C.  Marciu.<;  RutUng  (CauOfiBas) 
S09  446     Did.  rei  ger.  c 

L.  R-ipirius  Gnnor  IL 
Mag.Eq, 

G.  Junius  Baboleat  Bratns  IL 

(Hoc  nnno  Diet,  ct  Mng.  Eq.  sine  C0».) 
308  44G  a.  Fabius  Maximum  Rullianos  III. 

P.  Decius  Mils  II. 
307  447  Ap.  Claudius  Csecus. 

L.  Volumnias  Flamma  Violonii 
Censom.   LAistr.  XXVIL 

M.  Valerius  Maximas. 

(\  Junius  Bubulcus  BrutOB. 
306  448  P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

Ct.  Marcius  Tremulus. 

P.  ComelhB  Seipio  Baitetna. 

Mng.  Eq. 
P.  Decius  .Mus. 
JOS  4/IB  L.  Postumius  Megcllus. 

Ti.  Mtnacins  Augurinos,  Oeeit» «. 


M.  Fulvius  Curvus  PstiUBI. 
304  450  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
C-  nwrft.    Lustr.  XXVIIL 

O.  I  abius  Maximos  ItalliUin& 

P.  Decius  Mus. 
808  451  L.  Genncias  Aventinenais. 

Ser.  Cornelius  I>ntllllB  (Roflnttl). 
W  452  M.  Livius  Denter. 

M.  iEmilioa  Paidliti. 
Did,  rdmr.  c 

C.  Jonlns  Babokw  Bimnii 

.Tf;r.  Eq. 
M.  Tilinius, 
101  463     DUt.rds:'  . 

GL  Pabius  Alaximus  RuUianos  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  .f^milius  Panllos. 

D'd.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Valerias  Gonms  IL 

Mag,  Eq. 
G.  Senqmmios  Sophus. 
f^ie  ttUM  DteL  fit  Mag.  Eq,  siae  ooss.) 
SOO  4M  M.  Yalertos  Goims  V. 

Q,.  Appulcius  Pansa. 
999  456  M.  Fulvius  Pstinus. 

T.  Maalitts  Tocquwia.  JUM.*. 

M.  Valerioa  Goims  VI. 

C'-n-.^irrr.      T.'l^'r.  XXIX. 

P.  S'jin[ir' itiiiLs  Sviphiis. 

P.  Sulf'ji'ius  Savcrrio. 
^96  -ISfi  L.  Ci)melius  Scipiii. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Maxiinus  Ceniumalus. 
8B7  467  O.  Fabius  Mazimus  RulUanos  IV. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 
me  466  L.  VolamnitB  Flamma  Ykimt  IL 

Ap.  Claudius  Csecus  IL 
fiOft  469  Ct  Pabitis  Maxim  us  RulUtlMH  V. 

P.  Decios  Mas  IV. 
W4  460  L.  Poetnmlits  Megellas  n. 

2C  Atilius  Rcgulu.s. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XXX. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

  G.  Marcios  Radius  (Censoiinos). 

999  461  L.  Papirins  Cursor. 

8p.  Can-i!iti':  Af  iTimus. 
2£^2  468  Q.  Fabius  Maxiiuus  Gut«es. 
6X 
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A.  C.  A.  V. 

D.  Junius  Braius  Scbts. 
991  463  L.  Postumius  Megellus  IIL 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus. 
900  464  P.  Cornelias  Kufinus. 

M'.  Curius  Dei  tatus. 
969  465  M.  Valerius  Maximal  CorflBL 

Ct  CflDdicius  Noetna. 
Ctam  JtaHr.XXXL 


988  466  CL  Marcius  Tremulus  IL 

P.  Conelios  Arvina  IL 
987  467  M.  Glavdins  Mareelliui. 

C.  Nnmitis  Rutilus. 
28C  468  M.  Valerius  Maximus  FoUtoa. 
C.  .El jus  Pstus. 

Dir  t.  KtlU.  sed,  c 
Ct  Uurlensiaa. 

Mag.  Eq. 


985  469  C.  Claudius  Canina. 

M.  JBmilius  Lepidus. 
984  410  C.  Servilias  Tucca. 

L.  CaeOias  MeleUos  Damnc. 
983  4n  P.Cornelitis  DoIbImIIi  M^^t— ^ 

Cn.  DomitiasCalviimsl&ticinni 


Ct  Caedicios  Noctaa.  AML 
989  4)9  G.  Fabridos  Loscimia. 

Q,.  .^milius  Panus. 
281  473  L.  ^milius  Barbula. 

CV  Marcius  Philippus. 
S80  474  P.  Valerius  Lsevinus. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 
Did.  amU.  habend.  e. 

Go.  Domitias  Calvintis  Mazimna. 

*  Onim' ZHiir.kzXn. 

•  •••«••• 

Cn.  Domlthis  CdTinos  Mnainiifc 

919  4'^  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

P.  Decius  Mus.    Occis.  e. 
938  416  C.  Pabricius  Luscinus  IL 

Ct  iGmilius  Papus  II. 
977  477  P.  Cornelius  Ruitnus  II. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus  II. 
376  478  Ct  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  IL 

G.  Genacios  Clepsina. 
Did  c 

P.  Cornelius  Rofinos. 
Mag.Eq, 

9104il9  M*.  Carius  Dentatus  IL 

L.  Cornelius  Lcnlulus. 

CniMirrs.    Lustr.  XXXIIL 

G.  Pabricius  Luscinus. 

Ct  jEmilias  Papus. 
974  480  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  III. 

Scr.  Cornelius  Merenda. 
91S  481  C.  Claudius  Canina  II. 

C.  Fabius  Dotso  Licinus.  MmUt* 


C.  Pabricius  Lascinas  III. 
979  483  L.  Papirins  Cursor  II. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 
Onsons.    Lustr.  XXXIV. 

M*.  Curius  Dentatus. 

L.  Papirins  Gnnor. 
971  468  G.  aninetius  Claudtis. 

L.  GcntK-ius  ricpsina. 
270  484  C.  Genucius  Clensina  11. 

Cu.  Cornelius  Blasio. 
2C9  485  Ct  OgolnJus  Gallos. 

C.  Fabias  Pictor. 
968  466  Ap.  Claudius  Crassus  Rufaa; 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

imi 
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FASTI  CONSULARES. 


M  Atilins  Regidns. 

L.  JaHus  Libo. 
'^6G  ir^  N.  Kabius  Pictor. 

D.  Junius  Pera. 
9tt  489      Fabias  Maximus  Giir^es  IIL 

L.  Maniltiis  Viiulas. 

Censor'.s.    Liislr.  XXXV. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 

C.  Maieias  RatUos  II.  (OenamliMis.) 

Bellum  PunicOII  L 
8M      Ap.  Claudias  Caudez. 

M.  Fulvius  Plaeeas. 
968  491  M'.  VaU'rius 

M'.  Olacilius  Crassus. 

Diet,  davifi^.  c. 
Gd.  Fulvius  Mazimas  Centumaloa. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Ct  Marcius  Philippus. 

492  L.  Postumiiis  (Megellus). 
Q,  Mamilius  Vilulua. 

493  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
T.  Otaeilins  Crassus. 

494  Cn.  Cornelias  Sdpio  AmOk 
C.  Duilius. 

495  L.  Comeluis  Scipio. 
C.  Aquilius  Florus. 

SS6  496  A.  Atilius  Calatinos. 
*     C.  Sulpicius  Pateiculus. 

Ccnsores.   lAOlir.  XXXVL 
C.  Duilius. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
C.  Atilius  Kegulus  (Serrami^ 
Ca.  Cornelius  Blasio  II. 

JHd.  Latins.  fer*e. 
Q.  Ogulnius  GaUttS. 

Mag.  E^. 
M.  LoBtorius  Plancianus. 
4J8  L.  Manlios  Vulso  Longos. 
Gt  Csedicins.  Sbrk 


2G2 
961 
960 


ma 


955  499 
964  500 

9S3  501 

«8MI8 

961  508 

250  504 
949  505 


M.  Atilius  Reguhis  n. 
Ser.  Fulvius  Pi^tinus  NoUlior 
M.  iEmilius  Paullus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asinalt. 
A.  Alilius  Calatinus  IL 
Cn.  Servilias  Cepio. 

C.  Scmprunios  BUMDR. 
Censures. 

D.  Junius  Pera.  Abd. 
L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
C.  AnreHos  Ootta. 
P.  Servilius  Gcminus. 

Onsorcs.    Lusir.  XXXVIL 
M'.  Valerius  Maximus  MaMdl 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
L.  Csecilius  MeteAa. 
C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
C.  Atilius  Ueq\ilus  TSerranos)  19 
L.  Manlius  Vulso  (LongOS)!!. 
P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
L.  Junius  PaUai. 

M.  ClandiQs  GUda. 


A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  CscUius  Metellns. 
918  S06  C.  Aarelioa  Gotta  IL 

P.  Servilias  Geminili  IL 
847  507  L.  CjBcilius  Metellus  IL 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Cmrores.   Lmstr.  XXXVIII. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 
A.  Manlius  Torqnatus  AtUeas. 
il6  506  M\  Otacilius  Crassus  IL 
M.  Fabius  Licinos 
1088 


JHeL  amtl.  nab.  c. 
TL  Coruncanius. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Fulvius  Flaeem. 
245  509  M.  FahiUb  Boteo.  • 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 
244  510  A.  Manlius  Turqualus  AtdCQS. 

C.  Sempronius  Blaesns  IL 
943  611  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
519  C.  Lutatius  Catulus-. 
A.  Postumius  Albinos. 
941  513  A.  Manlius  Torqtttins  Attfeoi  I . 
Ct.  Lntatttts  Ceieo^ 

Ctnsom.  lAuir.  XXXUL 
C.  Aurclitis  Cotta. 
M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
940  614  X).  Claudius  Cemho. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditaoos. 
615  C.  MamiKns  Tnrriwis. 
a.  Valerius  Fallo. 
23d  OlG  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchos, 

P.  Valerius  Falto. 
937  617  L.  Cornelius  Lentuij-  Caodintu. 
d.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
518  P-  Cornelius  Lentttlc4  GaodinM. 
C.  Licinius  Vara--* 

L.  Cornelius  Lcntnlus  CaodiniUk 
Ct  Lutatius  Ceroo.   jMML «. 
936  619  T.  Manlius  Toiqnatm. 
C.  Atiliat  Bnlbas  n. 
590  L.  PostuiTilv.s  Albinus. 
Sp.  Canri!'.a3  Maximus. 

Censore;.    iMslr.  XL. 
C.  AtUius  Bulbus. 
A.  Pwtomiiis  AlUnns. 
933  581  QL.  Fabius  Maximus 

  M  .  Pomponius  Matho. 

999  US  M.  /i:rnilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Publicius  Malleolus. 
9S1       M:  Pomponius  Bfatlio. 
C.  Papinus  Maso. 

Did.  cmnit,  hah,  fi. 
C.  Duilius, 
Mag.  Bq. 

0.  AnieUns  Coitti 

T.  Manlius  Torquatns. 

d.  Fulvius  FlacciH.  Abi, 
930  694  M.  iEmilius  Barbula. 
M.  Junius  Pera. 

Oenaora.  iMSbr.  XLL 
Gt  Fabtns  Maxf mv  ymoxaam. 
M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
221)  525  L.  Postumius  Albinus  II. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Ccntumalus. 
998  596  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 

Ct  FaUns  BfazbDos  Venneom  n 
997  687  P.  Valerius  Flaccas. 
M.  Atilius  Rep^ulus. 
886  M.  Valerius  .Slessala. 
L.  Apustius  Fullo. 

529  L.  .£milins  Papus. 
C.  Atilius  Regnlus. 

Censores.    iMltr.  XLIl. 
C.  Claudius  CentbOu 
M.  Jonins  Pera. 
994  630  T.  Manilas  Torquatni  IL 
Q,.  Fulvius  Flaccus  IL 
Did.  romil.  hab,  c, 

L.  Ccccilius  Meidlaa. 

Mag.  Bq. 
9.  Fabias  Boteo. 

531  C.  Flaminiu'; 
P.  Furius  Philuii. 
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^ASTl  COr^SULARES. 


4  a  A. 

ttt  632  Ca.  Coiuclius  Scipio  CatflU. 

M.  Claudius  MarceUni. 
ttl  833  P.  ConelfiB  8d)>io  Aiba. 

M.  Minucius  Hui'us. 

Did.  comil.  hait.  c 
Ql  Fabiiis  Maxiiaus  V«RMO«H. 

Mag.  Eq^. 
C.  Flaminius. 
ttO  534  L.  Vetnrios  PhUo. 

C.  Lniatius  Catolos. 

Ccnsorcs.    Lvstr.  XUIL 
L.  jGmilius  Papas. 
C.  Flaminius. 
319  535  M.  Livius  Salioator. 
L.  jEmUius  Paollua. 

BcLLUIit  PCNICCM  IL 

tl8  636  P.  Coniflius  Scipio. 

Ti.  S>caij>r(iuius  Longus. 
•17  637  Cn.  ScrvUius  Gemiiius. 

C.  Flaminius  II.    OccU.  e. 


M.  AtiUn>  BflCOln  It 

Ct  Fabius  Maxiums  V«n«ooiiis  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.Miliucuis  Rufus. 

iHcL  comtt.  kab.  c 
L.  Veturins  Philo. 

^^g.  Eq. 
M.  Potnponios  Matho. 
9:6  638  C.  Terentius  Varro. 

L.  iEmilius  Paullus  IL 

Did.  rci  grrund.  e, 
M.  Junius  Pcra. 

Mag.  Eq. 
TL  Sem^roiuus  Gracchos. 

Diet,  line  Mag.  Eq.  SetuU.  l^.  e. 
M.  FaMu>  Huleo. 
815  539  TL  Sempromus  Gracchus. 

L.  Postomias  Albinos  IIL  Oca*,  c 

M.  Claodins  Bfaiedhn  IL  Akd. 

d.  Fabius  Maximus  Vemicostts  III. 
214  640  GU  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  IV* 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

Crnsorcs. 
M.  Atilius  Recttlos.  Jkid. 
P.  Furios  PhiToa.  iMM.  & 
813  641  Ct  Fabius  Maximus. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  IL 

Did.  citmit.  hub.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Cenlho. 

Mils-  Eq. 

Ql  Fulvius  Flaccos. 
319  643  a  Falrius  Flaccns  ni. 

A  p.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
911  543  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 

P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximos. 
810  Ml  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  IV. 

M.  Valerias  Lavinns. 

Q.raffas  Flacea*. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Censores. 
L.  Vcfurius  Philo.   Mart,  c 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.  JUd. 
8Q9  545  CL  Fulvius  Flaceus  IV. 

QU  Fabius  MazJnras  Vemnontt  V. 

Censffres.    Lutfr.  XLIV. 
M.  Cornelius  Ci  thp:?U-s. 
P.  Snnpriiriius  Tuiiitanus. 
806  54€  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  V.   Ocas.  t. 
T*  QnAicUos  (Pouns  Capiiolinin^ 


1.6.  a.v 

T.  Manlius  ToiqoaiiM. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Serviliu.s. 
907  647  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

M.  Liviui  SnlinaUr  IL 

Did.  comil.  hat. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 

Mag.  Eq. 
d.  Cxcilios  Metellos. 
906  54S  L.  Velurius  Philo. 

GL  Caeciiius  Aletdlus. 
905  549  P.  Cornelius  S<'ipio  (Africanw^ 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  DivM, 

Did.  comil.  habend,  c 
d.  Ctecilios  Metellos. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Veiuriu.s  Philo. 
204  650  M.  Cornelius  Ceihegus. 

P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

Censores.   Lusir.  XLV* 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 
C  Claudius  Nero. 
903  551  Cn.  Servilius  Caspio. 
C.  Senilius. 

Did.  comil.  kab.  c 
P.  Snlpicios  Galba  llaziiDW. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Servilius  Polex  Geminua. 

900  668  M.  Servilius  Polex  GanlnUL 

Ti.  Claudius  Nero. 

Did.  comit.  kab,  e, 
C.  Servilius. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  iElius  Paetos. 

901  653  Cn.  Cornelius  LenUttos. 

P.  .£Uas  Ptttna. 

BcLLUM  Phimppicum. 
SIX)  534  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximos  II 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
199  555  L.  Coraelius  Len  tolas. 
P.  VilUas  Tappulas. 

Censores.   latstr.  XLVI. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanua. 
P.  .CI i us  Paius. 

198  53G  Sex.  ^Elius  Psetus  Catos. 

T.  duinciius  Flamininiia. 

187  557  C.  Cornelius  Ceihegus. 

Ct  BOnvelas  Rnflis. 
196  658  L.  Furius  Purpurcn. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
196  659  L.  Val.■^^^  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
194  660  P.  Cornelius  Seinio  Afiieattos  II 

Ti.  Semjnonios  Louas. 
Omam.  tM*r.  XLVII. 

Ses.  iBUos  Pectus  Cams. 

C.  Cornelius  Ceihegos. 
193  661  L.  ronielius  .Mcrala. 

d.  Minucius  Thermus. 

199  568  L.  doinctius  Flamioinus. 

Co.  JXnoitins  Aheoobarfaos. 

R):!.i.!-M  Antiochinum. 
191  563  P.  Coriii'lius  Scipio  Nasica. 

M'.  .Afilius  (ilalaio. 
190  5G1  L.  Conielius  bcipio  (Asiaticus^ 

C.  Lslius. 
189  565  M.  Folvius  Nobilior. 

Cd.  Mantios  Vulso. 

Owrrt.    Lvslr.  XLVflL 

T.  Ciuiunius  Flatniiiinus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

188  5G6  M.  Valerius  Mcssala. 

C.  Liviu.s  Salinator. 
187  667  M.  .£ffiilius  Lepidna. 
C.  FlamlBtoa. 

MUSH 
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IbG  568  Sp.  Posiuinius  Albinus. 

U.  Marcius  Philippus. 
185  5C0  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcbei 

M.  Semmwiiis  ToditMna. 
1M  6130  P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Porcius  Licinus. 

Ccnsorcs.    Lusir.  XLIX* 

L>  Valerius  t'laccus. 

M.  Porcios  Cato. 
V&  SiJ  M.  Claudius  Marcellu. 

d.  Fabius  Labeo. 
188  61S  Cn.  Bcebius  Tamphilui. 

L.  jEmilius  Paullus. 
I8t  8)3  p.  Cornelius  Celhegwc 

M.  Baetios  Tamphiluii. 
180  574  A.  FMtumius  A^Uniis. 

C.  Calpamint  Piao.  jUMLc 


Q..  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
119  575  L.  Maaiius  Acidiaus  FnlTiaaos. 
CI  Fulvfns  Flaeeus. 

Oetuores.    lAistr.  L, 

L.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

M,  Fulvius  Nooilior. 
l7ti  57G  M.  Junius  Brutus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 
117  577  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
116  678  GU  Petillius  Spurinus.    Occis.  e. 

Cn.  Curnel.  Scipio  Uispallus.   Mart,  e. 


G.  Valerius  Lasvinas. 
lis  679  P.  Mneios  Soerola. 

M.  /Emilius  Lepidus  II. 
174  580  Sp.  Postuinius  Albinus  PauUulus. 

d.  Mucins  Sccevola. 
Censorcs.    Lustr.  LI. 

Ql.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
173  581  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 

M.  Popillius  Lamas. 
ITS  582  C.  Popillius  Lseoas. 

Bkllom  PBBaiem, 

1/1  663  P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

C.  Cassius  I^oniijinus. 
170  664  A.  ll'jsliliiis  iMancinOS. 

A.  AUlius  Serranus. 
•01  686  a  Maicius  Philippus  IL 

Cn.  Servilius  Ca^io. 
Censtrres.    Lustr.  Lll. 

C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

166  586  L.  iEmilius  PauUm  IL 

C.  Licinius  CnunoR. 

167  567  Ct  JBUm  Pntm. 

M.  Junius  Pennus. 
16G  588  M.  Claudius  Marcellos. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallos. 
165  589  T.  Maolia'-.  Torquatns. 

Cn.  Octavius. 
164  600  A.  Manli*v;  Torqnatos. 

CL  Cassia.'  I^)ii7inus.   Mori.  e. 
C>  r..utr'-s.    Luslr.  LIIL 

L.  .Emilius  Paul)  us. 

ex.  Marcltts  PhiJijipus. 
ISi  591  Ti.  Sempnmios  Gracchas  IL 

M*.  Jorentlus  Thalna. 

168  603  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  AM. 

C.  Marcius  Fignlus.  Abd, 

P.  Conelins  TitntwlMi 
Cn.  Domf this  AhenateibiM. 

101  603  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Fannius  Strabo. 
too  604  L.  Anicius  Gallus. 

M.  Cornelius  Cethecus 
UM4 


FASTI  CONSUUUUBBL 

A.C.  K.V. 

159  595  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

Cttmm.  Uubr,  LIV. 
P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Naain 

M.  Popillius  I..rEnas. 
158  5DG  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

C.  Popillius  La^nas  IL 

157  597  Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
156  608  L.  Cornelius  Lcntolos  LopOii 

C.  Marcius  Figtilus  II. 
166  690  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  fL 

M.  Claudius  Marccllus  II. 
154  000  Q.  Opimius. 

L.  Postumius  Albinos.  16«t.«. 

M'.  Acilios  Glabrio. 

Censora.   Luslr.  LV. 
M.  Valerius  Messala. 
C.  Cassius  LoDginns. 
163  001  a  Fulvius  NdUlior. 
T.  Annius  Luscus. 

158  602  M.  Claudius  .Marccllus  UL 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  JMMLa 
151  G03  L.  Licinius  Lucullus. 

A.  Postumius  .-Vlbinus. 
150  604  T.  (toinciias  FlamininiiB. 

Bf  .  Acilius  Balbas. 

Brllum  PtwicuM  TaaTiuM. 
149  006  L.  Marcius  GensoiiiiiiL 

M'.  ManiUps. 
148  000  Sp.  Fostamios  AIMnns  MagBoa 

L.  Calpumius  Piso  Ca-soninus. 

147  G07  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  .^fric  .£miiiaBBf. 

C.  Li VI lis  Dnisus. 
Censores.   LMstr.  LVL 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulns  Lnpoa. 

L.  Marcius  Censorinns. 
146  606  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulns. 

L.  Mummius  Achaicus. 
145  609  Q..  Fabius  Mazimas  J&milianus. 

L.  Hostilius  Mancinas. 
144  610  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

L.  Anreflus  Gotta. 
143  611  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

(X.  Cascilius  Metellus  Macedonicua 

148  619  L.  Csecilius  Metellus  Calms. 

Or  Fabius  Maximns  SenrjUanusk 

Cetaara.  LnOr.  VTIL 
P.  CoraeUos  Sdpio  Aftkann  (JBbCm 

nns). 

L.  Mummius  AchaiciM. 
141  G13  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

Q..  Pompciu.s. 
140  614  C.  LbUus  Sapiens. 

CL  Servilius  Cspio. 

130  616  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso. 

M.  Popdlius  Laenas. 
138  010  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapia 

D.  Jimius  Brutus  rCallaieas)i 
187  617  M.  JEnilins  Lepidus  Fofdna. 

C.  Hostilius  Mancinos.  ^ML 
136  618  L.  Furius  Philus. 

Sex.  Atilius  Scrranu.s. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LVUL 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

<^  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
135  619  Scr.  Fulvius  Places. 

d.  Calpumia-^  Pifo. 
134  G80  P.  Comcliuv  Scipio  AMeanos  iBailia 
ntis  II. 

C.  Folvius  FLacoM. 
133  on  P.  Mucins  SsjsToIa. 

L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frogi 
13-3  6-22  P.  Popilius  Lasnas. 

P.  Rupilius. 

131  683  P.  Li'naiiis  Ciassus  Mociak  as. 


I 
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14.  Valerfos  Flacciis. 
OMtarcs.    ly,iSt/.  L,IX. 

<X.  Ccccilius  Metrilus  MacedciUaiS. 

(X.  Pompeius  Ilufui. 
130  &i  C.  Claudius  Puldier  Ijentolos. 

M.  Pcrperna. 
199  4D5  C.  Sempronius  Ttadftanilfc 

M'.  Aquilius. 
IflB  <B6  Cn.  Octavius. 

T.  Anniaa  Lascos  Rafiia. 
1*27  697  L.  Cassias  lm0bam  Raflllt. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 
1*26  G28  M.  Jirailius  Lepidus, 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
196  039  M.  Plaatios  Hypssos. 

M  PoItIiis  Flaccos. 
Censores.   Ludr.  LX. 

Cn.  Servilias  Caepio. 

L.  Cassius  I^nginas  Ravflla. 
124  G30  C.  Cassius  Lon^nus. 

C.  Seztius  Calvinos. 
IflS  631  a.  Cadlios  Metellos  (Baleaiicoa). 

T.  Ctoinetfiis  FlamintNis. 
ISB  638  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobublia. 

 C.  Fanuius  Strabo. 

191  633  L.  Opimius. 

Ct  Fabios  Maximns  (Allobragiciis). 
l9l»68IP.Man0liis. 

C.  Papiriiis  Carbo. 
Cciuarcs.    Ltislr.  LXI. 

L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frtiin. 

CL.  CsBcilius  Meiellus  Baiearicos. 
■19  635  L.  Csecilius  Metellos  (Daliulicai). 

L.  Aareiius  Cotta. 

118  636  M,  Porcius  Cato.   Mart.  e. 

U.  Mai.:ius 

117  C37  P.  Caciliu.'^  Metellus  Diadsmatos. 

U  MuciiLs  Scaevola. 
116  638  C.  Liciniua  Geia. 

Gt  Pabins  Maximns  EboniM, 
115  633  M.  iEmiliu-s  Scannis. 

M.  Csccilius  Motellus. 
Censores.   Lvstr.  LXI  I. 

L.  Caeeilias  Meiellus  DalmaUcufc 

Cn.  Domitias  Ahenobaxbui. 
114  610  M'.  Acilius  Palbus. 

C.  Porcius  Calo. 
113  641  C.  Cnccilius  Metellos  CftpnxiW. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 

119  649  M.  Lirius  Drosan. 

L.  Galpuinias  Piso  Casooinai. 

Bklm'M  J''G!  ktiiin:i:m. 
Ill  643  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  MmUt. 

L.  Calpurnius  Bevtia. 
liO  644  M.  Minocins  Roftis. 

8p.  PMlnnins  AIMnna. 
109  645  aCaecilius  Metellos  ^fomldieas). 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Censores. 
M.  .£ffiiUus  Scaunu.  Abd, 
M.  lifTivs  Dnisiis.  Mnt,  t, 

108  646  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galha. 

L.  Hortensius.    Damn.  e. 


M.  Aorelias  Scaoras. 
Dmtgres.  Luslr.LXin. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximos  AUobnglcai. 

C.  Lfdnta;  Geuu 
Tfft  647  L.  Cassitis  LoDgtmii.  Ocds.*, 

C.  Man  us. 
106  648  C.  Atilius  Scrranos. 

O.  SenrUius  Caspio. 
105  649  P.  Rattlins  Rvfln. 

Cn.  Mallius  MazlimiS. 
KM  (o()  C.  Manus  II. 

C.  Flarius  Fimbfla. 
10?  651  C.  Marios  III. 


FASTI  CONSUI^AUfia 

a*e> 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes.   JHbrt.  «. 
109  668  C.  Mariu.s  IV. 

U.  Lutatius  Catulus. 
Censores.   Luslr.  LXIV. 

d.  CflBciUos  Meteilus  Numidicttt 

C.  CieciHQs  Meialtei  Caprariiis. 
101  653  C.  Marius  V. 

M'.  Aquilius. 
100  654  C.  Marius  VI. 

L.  Valerias  FUccos. 
99  655  M.  Antonins. 

A.  Postumius  Albirnis. 

98  C56  U.  Ccrcilius  Meiellus  Nepos. 

T.  Didiiis. 
97  657  Co.  Cornelius  Lentulos. 

P.  lieiniiis  Crassus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LXV. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccos. 

M.  Antonius. 
9G  G68  Cn.  Domitiua  Ahenobartms. 

C.  Cassius  Loogiaill. 
95  659  L.  Ljcinius  Crassos. 

Ct  Mocins  Sc»Tola. 
94  680  C.  Ccelius  Caldus. 

L.  Domitius  Abenobarbos. 
93  661  C.  Valerius  Fla^ciis. 

M.  Herennios. 

99  099  C.  Clandins  Pdleher. 

M  Perpema. 

On*w«.    Lusfr.  LXVL 
Cn.  Domitius  AhenobartniB. 
L.  Liciniua  Cra-ssns. 
91  663  L.  Marcius  PhiWppos. 
Sax.  Jalius  Casar. 

Bci.LiM  MARaicuH. 
90  604  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

P.  Rutilius  Lopii^.  (keit,§. 
89  665  Co.  Poropeios  Sirabo. 

L.  Porcins  Cato.   Oeeu, «. 

Crtisorcs. 
P.  Liciiiius  Crassus. 
L.  Juliu.s  Caesar. 
88  666  L.  Cornelias  Sails  (Feliz> 

Pompeius  Rttfiis.  Oeeit  g, 
tn  9B7  Cn.  Octaviu^.    Ckrif.  r. 

L.  Cornelius  Ciima.  Add. 


L.  Coraelios  Merula.   Oca*. « 
86  668  L.  Cornelios  Ciona  II. 
aMariasVIL  Mtrkt, 

• 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus  II. 
Cfnsores.   X^tutr.  LXVIL 

L.  MariW  PUIippos. 

M.  Perpema. 
86  669  L.  Cornelios  Cinna  III. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
84  670  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  II. 

L.  Cnmelius  Cinna  IV.  Ouu. 
83  671  I*.  Cornelias  Scipio  Asiaticoa. 

G.  IToriMiiiis  Bdimis. 
88  019  C.  Marius.  Occis. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  III.  Ocas.* 
Did.  Reip.  rnnstitwiula  c, 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix 
Mae.  Eq. 

L  Valerius  Flaccos. 
81  673  M.  Tullius  Decola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  DolaWlla. 
80  674  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix  II. 

Q,.  Ca;cilius  MetcUus  Pius. 
79  675  P.  Servilius  Vatia  (Isauricai)^ 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
78  Vm  M.  yEmilius  I^pidus. 

d.  Lotatius  Catulus. 
77  677  D.  Janius  Brutus. 

Biun.  JEmiiios  lispidos  LtTiattm 

lOWl 


Diyitizuo  by  GoOgle 


FASTI  CONSULAR£S 


PA8TI  CONSULAKIA 


•76  erm 

75  C79 
74  G60 
13  681 
18  683 
71  68S 
10  684 


619  685 
68  G86 
67  667 
66  688 
65  689 


Cn.  0:tavhis. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio. 
L.  Oc'ivius. 
C.  Au.elias  Gotta. 
L.  Lacioins  LueuUtM. 
M.  Anrelios  Gotta. 
M.  Tcrthiius  Varro ! 
C.  Cassius  Varas. 
L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 
Cn.  Coroelius  Lentolus  Clodiauuk 
P.  Cornelius  Lentnlns  Sam. 
Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes. 
Cn.  Pom}»eius  Magnus. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  DivM. 

Censom.    Lustr.  LXX. 
L.  Geiims  Poplicola. 
Cn.  CorneUitt  Lentolus  Clodianu, 
Q.  HoTtensins. 

CL  Caccilius  Metellus  (Crelicns). 

L.  Cjpcilius  Metellus.   Mori,  e, 

CL  Marcius  Rex. 

C.  Calpanias  Piao. 

W.  Aeilfas  Glabrio. 

M'.  jTImiHtis  T.fpidus. 

L.  Volcatius  I'lillus. 

P.  Cornelius  Sulla.    .\iin  iniit. 

P.  Autronius  Peetus.   Non  inid. 


L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

L.  Manlius  Torquains. 

Ccnsorcs. 
d.  Luiatitis  Catulus.  Abd. 
M.  Licinius  Cnsaas  Dires. 
64  €90  L.  Jalius  Cassar. 

G.  Bfardos  Figolos. 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 


63  m  M.  Tallius  Cicero. 
C.  Antooios. 

(B  692  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Licinius  Murena. 
61  693  M.  Punius  Piso  Calpumianua, 

M.  Val  lerius  Messaia  Niger. 
00  694  L.  Afranius. 

Ct.  CacUias  MoieUns  Celer. 
99  6B5  G.  Jnlius  Copsar 

M.  Calpuniiu--  Rihiihis. 
58  69G  L.  Calnurniu>,  Pise  CrcsuiiinUS. 

A.  Gabinius. 
67  697  P.  Coroelius  Lentulos  Siriotber. 

CL  Cacilios  Metellus  Nepos. 
56  698  Cn.  romr^liii^  Lentolus  Afaicdlinns. 

L.  Marcius  Philip[)us. 
85  699  Cn.  Pouipcius  .Magnus  II. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  IL 
Oeiuoits. 

M.  Valerius  Messaia  Nigger. 

P.  Servilius  Vaiia  Isauricus. 
51  700  ]..  Driiniiiiis  Alicnobarbos, 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
88  701  Cn.  Domiiius  CaMnus. 

M.  Valeriu.s  Messaia. 
8i  TB9  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnos  IIL  amnUh 
turn  gessit. 
Ex  Kal.  Sf:rta. 

d.  Caeciltas  Metellus  Plus  SdpiOb 
51  703  Ser.  Salpidos  Rafus. 

M.  Glatidtiis  Maroellin. 
90  KM  L.  Emilias  Pmllas. 

C.  Claudios  Marcellus. 
Cenaores. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcber. 

L.  CaVpnrafos  Piso  GBSonimu. 
49  705  C.  ClauJins  Marrellns. 

L.  Cornelius  Leniulus  Cru.s, 
DirJ.  sine  Mn-.  Eq.  GVHnf.  k^Aftt.  ItHbk.  ft 

C.  Julius  Csesar. 
tM6 


^»  ToS'C.  Jafins  Caesar  II. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isaurioa. 
47  707     Did.  Reip.  anuttluendm  e. 
C.  Julius  Cassar  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Antonfas. 
QL  FlUins  Calenns. 
P.  Valinlns.  Cos. 
40  708  C.  Julius  f\T<.ar  III. 
M.  iEmilius  Lcpiduit. 

Dia.  Reip,  canst,  e, 
C.  Julius  Cassar  IIL 
Eq. 

"lOST.-  ■" 


L  AailiD 


us. 


C  JiiUas  Casar  lY.  Om,amu9^» 

Ct  F!ibia8  Maziiank  Mvl« 

C.  Caniniu.s  Rebilna. 
C.  Treboniu.%. 
44  710     Dia.  Reip.  ger.  c 
C.  Julius  CsBsar  IV. 

M.  iF.milius  Lepidos  IL 

C.  Octavius. 


Cn. 


M^.  Eq. 
B.  Doiiiilii 


tins  Calvfmia.  Mm 


C.  Jnlius  Csesar  V.  Cot.  eesu.  «. 
M.  Antooius. 


P.  Cornelius  DolabcUa. 
43  711  C.  Vibius  Pansa.  MtrUt, 
A.  Riillits.  Oedk  e. 


C.  Julius  Caesar  Octarianv. 
C.  Carrinas. 
CtPecUos.  MnUt. 

P.  VCBlldillS. 

TVjimrm  RrijrubltiiB 
M.  iEmilius  Lcpidus. 
M.  Antonius. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Octariantis. 
L.  Muuatius  Plancns. 
M.  .£milius  Lepidos  U. 

L.  Antonius  Pielaa. 

P.  Sulpicius. 
41  713  L.  Antonius  Pietaa. 

P.  Serrilios  Vatia  banheis  IL 
40  714  On.  DomltiQs  CalTfnm  a  JML 

CAsinias  FolUo. 


718 


L.  Cornelius  Ralbus. 
P.  Canidius  Crassus. 
39  715  L.  Marcius  Censorinns. 

C.  Calvisi'js  Srthinus. 
38  716  Ap.  Clauilius  Pulcher. 

C.  Norbami-;  F!accus. 
37  717     T^- "T- -r  "~p\H\m  rnittHitiiim. 

M.  iEmilius  Lepidos  II. 

M.  Antonius  II. 

C.  Julius  Cassar  Ocurianrs  II 


M.  Agrippa.  Co$. 
L.  Cantnias  Gallos. 


T.  StaHlfns  Taoras. 

718  L.  Gellias  Poplicola.  Abd. 
M.  Cocceius  rs'erva.  Abd. 


L.  Munatius  Plancus  II. 

P.  Sulpicius  Ctaiiinns. 
35  719  L.  Comificius. 

Sex.  Pompeius. 
34  730  L.  Scril'onius  Liho. 

M.  Antonius.  Abd 


Diyitizeo  by  ^OOglc 


FASTI  COMSULARES. 

L.  Serapronius  Atralinas. 
£xKaLJuL  Paul.  JSmilins  Lepidu. 

C.  Memmltis. 
Ex  Kal  N(n\  M.  llcrennius  Picens. 
S3  721  C.  J.  Caesar  Ocurianus  II.  Abd, 
X*  Voleatias  Tallns. 

P.  AtttTonlns  PoBtns. 

Ex  Kal.  Mai.  L.  Flavins. 

Kz  Kal.  Jul    C.  Fontcius  CapitO. 

M'.  Ar.lius  (AfloUV 
Ez  Kal.  Srpt.  L.  Vinucius. 
Ex  Kill.  (kt.  L.  Laronius. 
SI  798  Cn.  Domitittt  Afaenobaibai. 
C.  Sosiiis. 

Er  Kal.  Jul.    h.  Cornelius, 

Ex  Kal.  NifV.  N.  Valerias, 
^1  1S3  C.  J.  Csesar  Octavianus  III. 

M.  Vakiias  Measala  Canriam, 

BxKaLMoL  M.Tftim. 

Ex  Kal.  Oct.    Cti.  Pompcius. 
•»0  72A  C.  J.  CsDsar  Octavianus  IV, 

M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Bz  KaL  Jul.  C.  AdUsUiu  Vetua. 

Bx  Id.  Sept.   M.  TolHos  Cieeia 

Ex  Kal.  Ntrr.  L.  Srrniu5;. 
S9  725  Imp.  Caesar  Octavianus  V. 
Sex.  Anpuleius. 

Ez  Kal  Jul.  Putitiis  Valerias  Messala. 

MbB  AU.  N9V,  C.  Fumias. 

C.  Cluvias. 
2S  726  Imp.  Caesar  OctavisDUs  VL 

M.  Agrippa  II.   (Lvstr.  LXXL) 
37  727  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VII. 

M.  Agrippa  III. 
96  72S  Imp.  Cnmu  Aagustiu  VIIL 

T.  stotiUitt  Tknrns  II. 
85  799  Imp.  Caesar  Aii?tistiu  IX. 

Id.  Junius  Silanus. 
91  730  Imn.  Cssar  Augu.stus  X. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
0  731  Imp.  Caesar  Aognstus  XI.  AML 

A.Teieatiua  VanoMoimi.  JMtolft 


L.  Sesiiu'^. 

Cn.  Calpumias  Piso. 
tt  738  M.  Claudius  Bfuoelltts  MmaiBm, 

L.  AmiDUuSi. 

Censores. 

Is.  Munatiii":  Plancus. 

Paul.     mill  us  Lepidus. 
in  733  M.  Lollins. 

Gt  iEmilios  licpidas. 
fO  734  M.  Appuleins. 

P.  Silius  Nerva. 
19  735  C.  Soniius  Satuminus. 

Q,.  Lucretius  Vespillo. 

EzKaLJul  M.  Vinacioa. 
18  736  P.  Conellns  Lentalus  Maicdliiiiii; 

Cn.  Cnmeliu.s  Le&tolas. 
17  737  C.  Furnius. 

C.  Junius  Silanus. 
16  738  L.  Domitius  Ah(>nobarbus. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

ExKai,JuL  L.  Tarios  Rvftn. 
15  739  M.  Livias  Drasos  Libo. 

L.  Calpamiu.s  Piso. 
14  740  M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lcntulus  Augur. 
13  741  TL  Claudius  Neio  (jtnUa  TL  Cmau  Ao- 
gastns). 

P.  duinctifius  Varus. 
13  742  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus  Appianos. 
Mori.  r. 

P.  Solpicius  auirinos.  Abd. 


O  ValgJoB  Rnfktt.  Aid. 


FASTI  COXSULAKBSL 

A.  O    A.  O. 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus.   Mori.  & 
L.  Volusius  Saiamtaiaa. 
11  743  a.  ^ius  TabeiD. 

Paul.  Fabins  Mazhnos. 

10  744  Julus  Antonius. 

CL  Fabius  Maximus  African  us. 
9  746  Nero  Claud.  Dmsus  Gcrniauicu*.  Mort,% 
T.  duinctius  (Pennus  CapitoUnis)  Cdsf^ 
nus. 

8  746  C.  Marcius  Censorinus. 
C.  Asinius  Gall  us. 

7  747  Ti.  Claudius  Nero  II. 

Cn.  Calpumius  Piso. 
6  748  D.  La:lius  Balbas. 

C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
6  749  Imp.  CKsar  Augustus  XIL 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

4  750  C.  Calvisiui  Sabinus. 

L.  Passienus  Rufus. 
3  751  L.  Cornelias  Lenuilus. 
M.  Valeiins  Messalinus- 

8  752  Imp.  Cfpsar  AuRUstus  XIII.  JM, 

M.  Plautius  Silvaims.  Aid. 

d.  Fabricius. 
L.  Caninius  Gallas. 
1  753  Cossus  Cornelias  LeolOtUS. 
L.  Calpumius  Piso. 

r.  c.  c.  c. 
1  754  C.  Casar. 

L.  jEmilius  PanUoB. 

5  756  P.  Vinndns. 

P.  Alfimiiis  Vmn. 

SkKAJuI.  p.  Cornelius  Lentulus  .Sripiu 
T.  duinciius  Crispinu:*  Va1> 
rianus. 

3  756  L.  JEUds  Lamia. 

M.  Seirilios. 
SxKaLML^.  Sihus. 

L.  Vulusius  Satuminus. 

4  757  Sex.  iElius  Catus. 

C.  Sentias  Satuminus. 
ExKakJul.  C.  CKxiius  Licinns. 

Cn.  Sentius  BatunJaMi 

5  758  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volesus. 

Cn.  Corncliu.s  Ciiina  Mni;nus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Aleius  CapitO. 

C.  Vibius  PoStOmU. 

6  759  M.  iEmilias  Lepidus. 

L.  Aruntius.  Md. 


L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

7  780  A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silianus. 

CU  CoBciUus  Metellus  CreticoSk 

8  761  M.  Farfns  Camillas. 

Sex.  Nonius  Clninctilinnus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jvl.  L.  Aprunius. 

A.  Vil.iusUaUtaa. 

9  768  C.  Poppaeus  Sabinus. 

QU  Solpicius  Camcrinus. 
BxKakJul.  M.  Papius  Mntilas. 

Ct  Puppccus  Secundus. 

10  763  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

C.  Junius  Silanus. 

Ex  KaL  JU.  Ser.  Coraeltus  Lsntnln*  Ala 

lag. 

11  764  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus. 

T.  Stalilius  Taurus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Cassias  Looginos. 
13  7G5  Gcmianicus  Csesar. 
C.  FoDtdus  CapiUh 
JSr  Kal.  M.  C.  Vfsslliiii  Yktk 

13  766  C.  Silius. 

  L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

14  767  Sex.  Pompeius. 

Sex.  Appuleius. 

Bodem  anno  «.  d.  Zfv.  KaL  8ipL 
Imp  C^Bsa;  Angostm.  Mrrt.€. 

IIM7 


uiyiiized  by  Google 


r A8TI  CONSI7LARI& 


TlBEBICa  C£8AR  AuoosTca. 
15  768  Drasus  Csesar. 

C.  Noibaniis  Flaccas. 
18  79  T.  Statiliat  Siaeima  Twam. 

L.  ScrihoBinR  Libo.  ' 

Et  Kal.  JtH  P.  Pomponins  GTBdniu. 

17  170  C.  Caecilius  Rufus. 

L.  Pomponius  Flaccas. 

18  771  TL  Caesar  Augusuu  III.  ML 

Geanaaieut  Cktsu  IL 


40 


G. 


Jid.  Cn.  Domitius  Corlulo. 
8efl.  Domiiius  Aftr. 

Angastas  Geioianictts  IIL 


19 


773 


775 


83 
S4 
96 
98 

87 
88 


776 


T78 
779 


L.  Seius  Tubero. 
M.  Janias  Silanus. 
L.  Norbaoas  Balbas. 

773  M  Valerias  Messala. 
M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

774  Ti.  Caesar  Aagnitas  IV. 
Drusus  Caesar  II. 
D.  Haterius  Agrippa. 
C.  Solpicius  Oaloa. 
Bx.  Km.  JuL  M.  Ooecciiis  Nem. 

C.  ViUns  Rnfinni. 
C.  Asinius  PoUio. 
C.  Anlislius  Veius. 
777  Ser.  Cornelius  Ceibegos. 
L.  Visellias  Varro. 
M.  Asinius  Agrippa. 
Cossas  Cornelius  Lcntulus. 
C.  Calvisius  S;ih)iiii^. 
Co.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Gstulicus. 
Ex.  KaLJid.  CL  Marcias  Barea. 

T.  Rustius  NummioaGaUiii. 

780  M.  Licinias  Crassas  Frugi. 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

781  Ap.  Junius  Silanus. 
p.  SiUus  Nerra. 

Su/,  U.  Janias  Blauos. 
L.  AndstiQi  Vetni. 
L.  Rubr'llius  Geniniis. 
C.  i-'ulun  GcminQS. 
Sirf.  A.  Plautius. 

L.  Nonios  Asprenaa. 
M.  Vinacios. 
L.  Cassius  Longinus. 
Suf.  C.  Cassius  Loneinos. 
L.  Nicvius  SurduillS. 
Ti.  Cipsar  Aui^istus  V. 
L.  .iElius  Sejnniis. 

At/;  VII.  /i^ilfei.  Faust.  ConeliusSalla. 

Sextidlm  Catatlious. 
KO.^.  L-  Fulcinins-  Trio. 
JCiI.  Oct.  P.  Memmius  R^;alas. 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbos. 
M.  Farias  Camillas  Scriboniaaofc. 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  A.  ViteUioa. 
?B6  Ser.  Bulpiclus  Galba  (posUaOtm, 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 

Sur.Kai.jul.  L.  Salvias  Otha 

787  L.  Vitdlius. 

Paul.  Fabius  Persicus. 
188  C.  Ccsuus  Gallus  Camerinas. 
M.  SerriUus  Nonianas. 
Sex.  Papinius  4U*f**" 
Q,.  Plautius. 

Cn.  Aceronias  Proculus. 


788 


»183 


31  781 


98  785 


34 
36 

36  7B8 


•7180 


G.  Peuoaios  Poc*<us  Nigrinos. 
Suf.  EaL  ML      7«8ar  Angostos  €te^ 


«  791 

J©  792 


TI.  Claadins  (fmstm  Cues.  Aug.). 
Eodem  anw  a.  d.  xvii.  Kal.  AfriU 
TL  Casar  Aosastns.  Mori.  e. 
CAtos  CjUAtt  Aooovni  Qaufamcua  (Ca- 

i.ion.A). 
M.  -Aqnilius  Julianus. 
P.  Nonius  -Asprenas. 
C.  Ca's.tr  Auijustus  Gennanicus  IL 
L.  Aiironiiis  Coesianus. 
Suf.KaLJf\Ar.  SanguiniasMaxmos 
ld88 


kmnag.  gessU.) 
9rf,U.Jm.   L.  Gellius  PopUcoU. 


M.  Cocceius  Nerra. 
{KdJkl.  Sex.  Junius  Celer. 

Sex.  Nonios  dinneH^ 

41 194  C.  Cnsar  Aagn<:tus  Gennaaleai  IV. 
Cn.  Sentius  Satununus. 
Suf.  VII.  JL  Jm.  0.  F^mpo^  8» 

cuados. 

Bodm  anno  a.  d.  IX.  KaL  Feb. 

C.  Cass.  Aag.  Genu.  (CaUgola).  Ocaca 

Ti.  CLAODtoa  CstAR  AvoovriM  Gt» 

MANICCS. 

43  796  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Au^stus  Germanicus  IL 
C.  Caesinus  Larguv. 

KaL  Mori.  (C.  Vibias  CxisHis.) 

43  7W  TL  Claad.Ca».  AogDstos  QennanfeBS  ill 

L.  VitcIHus  II. 
Suf  KaL  Mart.  (P.  Valerias  AsiaL) 

44  197  L.  Quinctius  Crispinasr 

M.  Statillus  Taurus. 
46  198  M.  Vinacios  II. 

Taaros  Statilios  Corrinos. 
Suf  M.  Cluvius  Rafas. 
Poinpeius  Silvanos 

46  799  . . .  Valerius  Asiaticus  11. 

M.  Janias  Silanus. 
Ai^  P.  Soillios  Rafas. 
P.  OstorioB  Scapma. 

47  80O  Ti.  Claud.  Cass.  Aagosin  ^ 

L.  Vitellius  III. 
Suf  KaL  Mart.  (TL; 
.£lianas.) 

48  801  A.  ViteUlas  (palas  Aog.). 

L.Vip«=tanus  Poplicnlrt, 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  L.  \'itvli  1U.S. 

(C.  Calpumioi  Pisa^) 

Censara.  JjHstr.  LyLXlV. 
Ti.  Claudios  Cw.  Ang.  GtenuniMR 
L.  Viiellias. 

49  808  CL  Veranins. 

G.(A.)  Pomoeius  Gailus. 
Suf  L.  Memmios  PoUio. 
Ct  Allius  Mazimoa. 
60  803  G.  Antistias  Veins. 

M.  SaflUos  NerallUras. 

51  804  Ti.  Claud.  Css.  Aug.  Gcrmaaieas  V. 

Ser.  Cornelias  Orfitits. 
Sitf,  KaL  Jul.  (C.  Minicius  FundanoA. 

C.  Vetennias  SeTeias.) 
Kal  Nov.  T  Flavias  Veqpadattaa(«ik 

t,-n  Cncs. 

52  805  Fausms  Cornelius  Sulla. 

L.  Salvius  Othc  Tilianus. 
(/Suf  KaL  Jul.  Sor\'iIius  Barea  SoraBM 
C.  Licinins  Macianos. 
JEal  Nm.  L.  Cornelius  Salla. 

T.  Flarios  Sabinos.) 
88  806  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

CL  Hatciius  Antoninus. 
84  807  M.  Asinius  Marcelloa. 
M'.  AeiUasATiola. 

Etim  amu  a.  rf.  ITT.  JUL  Oct 
Ti.  Claud.  Caps.  A  hit  Gfnn.    Mrrf  -. 
Nero  CLAt  nics  Cjbsar  Acccirra  Gca 

MANICirS. 

56  808  Nero  Claod.  Cos.  Aog.  Gcimanicas. 
L.  Atttisdas  Vetos. 

66  809  Q..  Vohisius  Satuminus. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

67  810  Nero  Clau.i.  rrr<^.  Aug.  GeiBaakOBlL 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
Suf.  L.  Crrsius  Martialis. 
58  811  Nero  CUnd.  Csdb.  Aat.  Gennankas  UL 
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M.  Valerius  Messala. 
89  81S  C.  Vipstanus  AproniaDoa. 
C.  Fonteiiu  Capito. 

60  813  Nero  Claudina  Gnar  AnguitiiR  OoBUUil* 

cus  IV, 
Cossus  Comd  itis  LentDlm. 

61  814  C.  Peuonius  Tvpilumos. 

C.  CflMonins  Ptettis. 
OS  815  P.  Mariiis  Celsus 
L.  Asiuius  Gail  us. 
Agf.  L.  Ann>Tus  Seneca. 
Tiebellius  Maximas. 
O  816  C.  MemiDitis  Rendus. 
L.  Vir^nius  Ruius. 

64  617  C.  Laicanius  Bassus. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  Fnigi. 

65  818  A.  Licinius  Nerva  SUianus, 

M.  Vestinus  AtUcos. 

66  819  C.  Lacius  Telesinos. 

C.  Suetonius  Paallinoi. 
07  8BD  L.  Fonteius  Capito. 

C.  Julius  Rufus. 
68  881  Siliiu  Italicos.  Abd. 

Gakrios  Tnebalaa,  AU. 

Nero  Ctand.  Caesar  Aop.  Gennanlcos  Y. 

Suf.  Kai.  Jul.    M.  Plautios  SttTanas. 

M.  Salv'ius  OtkO  (fClUa 
Cbbs.  Aug.). 
A(f.  JUL  Sept.  C.  Bellicus  liatalis. 

P.  Cor.  Scip.  Asiatkus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Jun. 
Nero  Claud.  Ca;s.  Aug.  Germ.   Mori.  e. 
Sen.  SiLPicics  Galba  Cjebas  Aoooarcs. 
If8  8B  Str.  Sulpicius  Galba  Caesar  Angnstnt  II. 
T.  Vinios  (Jmuns).   Ocds.  e. 

Eodeat  amno  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  JFUr. 
Ser.  Sulp.  Galba  Cassar  An?.    Ocds.  e. 
M.  Sai.vks  Otho  Cjbsar  Auouarua. 
£x.  a.  </.  XVI.  JUL  M>.  M.  Sal  Otho 

Cies.  Aiig. 
L.  SalTioi  Otho  Tftfamtt  IL 
Es,Kd.Mtrk  T.  Vinrinina  Roftn. 

L.  Pompeius  Voplscus. 
E<>i!ri\  niiiw  a.  d.  XII.  Kal.  Mai. 
M.  Salvius  ( )tho  Caes.  Aug.    M'lrt.  e. 
A.  VlTKn.iLa  Imp.  Aitol-stis. 

KaL  MbL  M.  Ctelius  Sabinus, 
T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 
iSz.  WjoL  Jhd.   T.  Arrius  Antoninus. 

P.  Marias  Celsus  II. 
Ex,  Kai.  Sift.  C.  Fabios  Valens. 

A. lieiii. C«c.  Daam.*. 
Sx.pr^EiaLNfO.  Rosdns  Refolm. 
Bx.  JUL  Mbv.    Cn.  Crccilius  Simplex. 

C.  Q.iiinctius  Atticus. 
Eodem  amw  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Jan. 
A.  Vitellius  Imp.  Aug.    (kcis,  e. 
Imp.  T.  Flatics  VEsPASiANva  Airomnn. 
W  823  Imp.  T.  Flavius  VespasiaBU  AmgUtllS  11. 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus. 
Ex.  KaLJuL  C.  Licinius  Mucianus  II. 

P.  Valerius  Asiaticus. 
Bx.  EU.  Nn.  '..  Annius  Bassos. 

C.  Ctecina  Paetus. 
91  m  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasiaoiis  Augustas  III. 
M.  Cocceius  Nem  (jMifw  Imp.  Cssar 
Atigusias). 
Sx.  SdL  Mm.  T.  Caesar  DomitiaQOS. 

Go.  Pedios  Cattus. 
C.  Yalerlns  Festu. 
79  8K  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Ve^^pasianos  AflgmlittlV. 

T.  Caisar  Vespasianus  II. 
7S  806  T.  CiEsar  Domitianus  II. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinos. 
H  Bfl  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespaslanns  Aaffostos. 
Ti.  Cffsar  Vespasianus  III.  AM. 
Ex.  Kai.  Jul.   T.  Csesar  Domitianus  III. 

•  y 
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Cnuorcs.  Ltutr.ULXY. 
Imn.  T.  Flaviiis  Vaqptajaaiu  Aaranaa. 
T.  CMar  VespasIaBin. 

75  80S  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  AqgUluYI 
T.  Cesar  Vespasianus  IV. 
^JEsLJU.  T.  Cassar  DomiUanas  IV 
M.  lidn.  Mndanas  IIL 
78  809  Imp.  T.  Flftrhis  YespasJaBOs  Aug.  VII. 
T.  Csesar  Vespasianus  V. 
Ex.  Kal  JuL   T.  Csesar  Domitianus  V. 

( T.  Plautius  SUTanv 
iElianos  II.)   

77  8W  Imp.  T.  FlaviuM  Vespasianus  Aug.  Vflf 

T.  Cssar  Vespasianus  VI. 
Ex.  KaL  Jul.  T.  Caesar  Domiliaous  V*. 
Cn.  Julius  Agiicola. 

78  831  L.  Ceionius  CommoUus. 

D.  Novius  Priscus. 

79  838  IiDp.T.Flavias  Vespaaianas  Aogutas  IX. 

'  T.GmsarYespasianns  YII. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Jiu. 
Imp.  T.  Flav.  Vespasianus  Aug.   Afbr<.  e 
I.MP.  TiTL  s  Cesar  Vespasiakcs  Acoustui. 

80  833  Imp.  Titus  Csesar  VespasiaD.  Aug.  VIII 

T.  Cassar  Domitianus  YII. 
A/.   L  vElius  Plautiu.-?  Lamia. 

U.  i'actumeius  Pronto. 
A/.   M.  Tillius  (Tittius)  FrOgL 

T.  Vinicius  Julianus. 

81  634  L.  Flavius  Silva  Nooliu  Baasos. 

Asinius  Pollio  Verrucosus. 
Ez.  Kal.  Mai.   L.  Veltius  Paulloai, 

T.  Junius  MotttaniHL 
Eodem  anno  IdU>.  Sept. 

Imp.  Titus  Cass.  Y^^  Aas*  MMLa, 
Imp.  Cmmab.  DoMiTiANua  Avavwrv: 
80  835  Imp.  Cassar  DomlHaiius  Augustus  VIIL 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 

83  830  Imp.  Ca'.sar  Domitianu.s  Augustus  IX. 

a.  Petillius  Rufus  II. 

84  837  Imp.  Cxsar  Domitianus  Auputus  X. 

A  p.  Junius  Sabfania. 
86  836  Imp.  Caesar  Domitiantis  AngOStOS  XI. 
T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 

86  889  Imp.  Ctesar  Domitianus  .Augustus  XII. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Dolaliella  Petronianus. 
Su/.    C.  Secius  Campanus. 

87  810  Ima  Caaar  Domitianus  Augnstna  XIII 

A.  volustos  Satuminus. 
68  841  Imp.  Csesar  Domitianus  AtlgUSltlS  XIY 

L.  Minucius  Rufus. 
80  848  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  II. 

A.  Semproaios  Atiatinaa. 

90  848  Imp.  Caesar  Domlttm v  Aagmtai  XY. 

M.  Cocceius  Nerva  II. 

91  844  M'.  Acilius  Glabho. 

M.  Ulpius  Traianns  {pttlea  bup.  Oanr 
Augustus). 
8ltf.   Q,.  Valerius  Vegetus. 

P.  Met(ilius  Sccundus). 
99  845  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVI. 
d.  Volusius  Satuminus. 
Ex.  Id.  Jan.  L.  Ven  u(leins  Aproniantts) 
Sx.  EA  Mot.  L.  StertlDliii  Avinn. 

Ti.  .....»«.•.• 

Bx.  BO.  Sqtk  C.  JtuioB  SSaaaa, 
aAnr  

93  846  Pompeius  Collega. 

Cornelius  Priscus. 
Suf.  M.LoUiusPaiiUiniisVaIejiiuABi> 
aliens  Satmnimis. 
C.  Antius  Anlus  Julius  Tonjuan^ 

94  847  L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprcnas. 

T.  Sextius  Magius  Lateranus. 
Suf.   L.  Spi^us  Paullus.   

95  818  Imp.  Cicsar  Domlliaaoa  AugilMlis  XYH 

T.  Flavius  Clemens. 

96  849  C  Manlitts  Valens. 

1089 
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C.  Aniistios  Vetus. 

iinp.  Cmasr  Domitjanns  Aug.  Gemuoiieas. 

Ckcis.  e. 

Im  p.  Nkr  va  Cjesar  Augcstqs  Grbmanicus. 
97  t)50  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustas  UL 
T.  Viipiuas  Rnfus  UL 


M.  Ulnius  Tmjanus  CiEsar.   AypdL  uL 
^  851  Imp.  Nerva  C;Esar  Augustus  IV. 
Nerv'H  Tr.iianu-s  Caesar  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Kal,  JFTebr, 
Imp.  Nenra  Cassar  Aug.  Gem.  Mbri.  e. 
Imp.  Cjesar  Nebva  TBAjA>m8  Optimus 

AUGCSTUS   GKRMANICaS  Dacicus  Pab- 

THICL3. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Sosius  Seoecio. 

L.  LiciDias  Sun. 
JBx.  KaL  Oct.  AUtanias  Dexter. 

99  859  A.  Cornelius  Palma. 

C.  Socius  Senecio  fll.). 

100  863  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  ^11. 

Sex.  Julius  Frontinus  III. 
Ez.EaLMarl.  M.  Coraelins  Frooto  IIL 
C.  Plinius  GaBCilios  8eeun> 
dus. 

Coniutus  TerluUus. 
Julius  Feroi. 
Acutius  Nerva. 

 L.  Hoscius  .£lianus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Sacerdas. 

101  854  Imp.  Ceesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  IV. 

Sex.  Articuleius  Paetus. 

Ex,  KaL  Mart.  Cornelius  Scipio  Orfitus. 

ISb.  JCsL  MkL  Babius  Macer. 

M.  Vaierios  PauUinos. 
£>r.  J&IL  JUL  G.  RabiinsOallas. 

a.  Cteliw  Hispo. 
CS  855  C.  Sosius  Scnccio  III. 
L.  Licinius  Sura  II. 
Ex.  KaL  Jul.   M'.  Acilius  RuAis. 

C.  CncHins  Classical. 
t03  856  Imp.  Ctssar  Nerva  Trajanns  Aqgaatas  V. 
L.  Apoius  Maximus  II. 
{Ba^,   C.  Minicius  Fundanus. 
C.  Vettennius  Severus.) 

IM  867   Suranus. 

P.  NeiatiuH  Marcellos. 
1«  888  TL  Julius  Candidns  II. 

C.  Antius  Auhis  Julius  duadratusIL 

106  859  L.  Ceionius  Coinmodus  Verus. 

L.  Tuiius  Cerealis. 

107  860  L.  Ldciaius  Suia  111. 

C.  Sosius  Seneeio  IV. 
8uf.   ....  Suranus  11. 

C.  Julius  Serv.  TIrsus  Servianus. 
MB  861  An.  Annius  Trehonius  Gallus. 
M.  Atilius  Mctilius  Bradua. 
Suj.   (fi.  Julius  Africanus. 
Clodius  Crispinus.) 
L.  Verulanns  Sfcrerus. 

109  862  A.  Cornelius  Palm  i  II. 

C.  Calvisius  Tullus  II. 
Bif,  P.  JEllus  HadiiamiB  (r«<M  bop. 
CmarAngostos). 
M.  TrebaHus  PrisoBS. 

110  863  Sen  Salvidienus  Orfitus. 

M.  Peducccus  Priscinus. 
Ai/.   (P.  Calvisius  Tullus. 
L.  Annius  Largus.) 

111  964  M.  Calpumius  Piso.  . 

L.  Rusticus  Junianns  P.olanu'j 
8^f.   C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Servi- 
anus II. 
L.  Fabius  Justus. 
119  865  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Ti^.  AiQaitaa  VI. 

SexUus  Airicanns. 
118  866  U  PobUcios  Celsas  II. 


r.  c.  u.  c. 

114  867 

115  868 

116  869 

117  810 


11B871 

119  872 

120  81S 

131  9M 
193  875 

123  87G 
12^1  8T7 

125  878 

126  9B 

127  880 

138  881 

129  882 

130  883 

131  881 

139  685 

183  886 

134  887 
13&888 


C.  Clodius  CrispioM. 
d.  Ninnius  Hasta. 
P.  Manilins  Vopiaeos. 

L.  Vipstanus  Messala. 
M.  Pcdo  Vergilianus. 
f  jEmilius)  iElianns. 
(L.)  Antistins  Vetua. 
QnmethB  Niger. 
O.  Vtaitanas  ApronianiLs. 
Bt.  KaL  Jul.   M.  Erucius  Ciarus. 
'  ajDUnsAtaiaBdeK. 

Bodan  anno. 
Imp.  CsBsar  Nerva  Trai.  Aug.  JMirl  & 
Imp.  Casah  TaMAiiva  Haiwainia . 

TUS, 

Imp.  Cassar  Traj.  Had  nanus  Al 
Ti.  Claudius  Fuscus  Salinaior. 
Imp.  Csesar  Traj.  AdrlaBM A^fBOMlll 
C.  Joaios  Rustical. 
L.  Cadlivs  Severn. 
T.Aurelius  Fulrus(«jitoBlii^( 

toninus  Augustus  Pius). 
M.  Annius  Verus  IL 

 Augur. 

M*.  Acilius  ATioia. 
C.  Core!! ins  Pnnsa. 
Ql  Articuleius  Pajlinui. 
L.  VcnuU'ius  Aproniaims. 
M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
C.  Bellicius  Torquatus. 
Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 
Titius  Aquilinus. 
M.  Annius  Vems  III. 
.  .  .  Efgius  Ambibnlos. 
T.  Atilius  TitianOfc 
M.  Squilla  Gallieaans. 
L.  Nonius  Torqaalos  Asprenaa  D. 
M.  Annius  Libo. 
P.  Juvcniius  Cclsns  II. 
CI.  Julius  Balbus. 

Sy.f.  C.  Neiatios  MaieeUos  IL 
Cn.  Lollias  Galloa. 
Q.  Fabins  Catullinus. 
M.  Flavius  A  per. 
Ser.  Ociavius  La;nas '. 
M.  A  n  ton  i  us  llufiuus. 
C.  Serius  Auguriam 
C.  Trcbius  Sei^anus. 
M.  Antonius  Hiberus. 
Nummius  Siscnna. 

C.  Julius  Servilins  Ursos  Serrianns  111, 
0.  VlUns  Javeatioi  ,V«m 


.  All 

.  Pontianns. 
.  Atilianus. 
138  689  L.  Ceiunius  Commodus  Verus. 
Sex.  Vetuieaua  Civica 


L.  Ceionius  ComaodniVi 
sar.   App.  e. 
187  800  L.  iElius  Vems  Caesar  IL 

P.  CoeUus  BalUnos  ViboUas : 

138  891   Niger. 

 Camerinns. 

L..£Iiiis  Verus  Caesar.   KaL  Jan.  MtrL%. 

Eodr/ii  anno  a,  d.  V.  KaL  Mart. 
T.  Aurelius  Fulvius  Antoninus  iBlinaO» 
sar.  Mffkt. 

Eodmammu.d,YLU.JuL 
Inip.CflBsar' 
Imp.  T.  .Sluoa 

Tca  Pius. 

139  892  ImR  T.  Ml  Cresar  AnL  Al 

C.  Bruttios  Prasens  II. 
110  803  Imp.  T.  Ml  Cnsar  Ant  August  Pk 
M.  JEVnis  Anrfliu?  V«  ~ 
Imp.  Augu&ius), 
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Til  AM*  M.  PednoBQs  Sdoga  Piisdim 

T.  Htrnius  Severus. 
14J  605  L.  Slaiius  anadratus. 

C.  Cuspius  Hiifimis. 
43  896  C.  Bellicius  Turauatus. 

Ti.  Claadios  AtUcnt  HoodM. 

144  897  P.  liOlUaaoB  Avititt. 

C.  ChiThis  Mazfmns. 

145  898  Imp.  T.  JFA.  rrrs.i  r  A  nt.  Aagntm  PlM  IV. 

M.  Aureliu>  Cesar  II. 

146  809  Sex.  Emcius  Clams  U. 

Cn.  Claudius  Sevcnis. 
141  900  C.  Annius  Laigus. 

C.  Pruu  Pacatiu  Messalimti. 
148  90t  Tofqiaatm. 

Sal V  ins  Jnlianos. 
119  902  Ser.  Scipio  OrfiUis. 

a.  Nonfas  Priseas. 

150  903   Gallicanos. 

.  .  Antistius  Velus. 

151  904  Sex.  UuiotiUus  Condooiaaos. 

Sex.  Gt&fBtnfas  Kbxiiiraa. 
IS8  905  M.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerius  llomuUas. 

153  90G  C.  Bruttins  Prxsens. 

A.  Junius  UuliDUS. 

154  907  L.  iElius  Anrelins  Conunodna  {fmU»  bop. 

T.  Sextivs  Latenniis. 

155  908  C.  Julius  Severus. 

M.  Junius  Hufinus  Sabinianos. 
Ex.  KaL  Nov.   Antius  PoUio.  ' 
Opimianoa. 

156  900  M.  Ceionius  Silvaou. 

C.  Senus  Aagoiiniiai 

157  910  M.  Civiea  Bartwnn. 

M.  Sictiliiis  llc^riiUis. 

158  911  Sex.  SuljiiLius  lorlullus. 

C.  Tine! us  Saccrdos. 

159  912  Plantiiis  Cluintillus. 

Slaiius  Priscus. 

ICO  913  Ap.  AnniM  AUUas  Bradua. 

tT  Clodius  Vibjua  Vuva. 
161  914  M  .v.Wm  Aumllaa  VenaGtaarin. 

L  /Klius  Aurcllos  Commodns  IL 

Eodem  anno. 

Imp. T..£l. Cos. AnuAng. Pins.  MorLe. 
Imp.  Cmmau  M.  Avriuos  Auromiioa  An* 

mrarcs. 

Imp.Csiar  L.  AtniEtioa  Vebv«  Aodcvros. 

68  915  CI.  Juntos  Uusticus. 

C.  Veltius  Aquilinus. 

Suf.    a.  Flavius  TeMdllll. 
163  916  M.  Pontius  Laf>lianus. 

 Pastor. 

Saf.   CI.  Mustius  Priscoa. 
G4  917  M.  Pompeius  Macrinos. 
P.  Juventius  Celsus. 

165  918  M.  Gavius  Orfuus. 

L.  Arrius  Pudens. 

166  919  a  Servilios  Podens. 

L.  Fufidins  POllto. 

Eortm  anna  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Oct. 
L.  JE\.  Aurelius  Commodus  Cses.   App.  e. 

167  95»  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Al^lltaalll. 

M.  Ummidius  Cluadratus. 

168  9S1  L.  Venuleia.s  Apronianva  IL 

L.  Seigios  Paiwiis  II. 

169  982  a  Sosios  Priactts  Seneda 

P.  Coelius  ApolUnaiia. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Cicsar  T..  Anr.  Verus  Aug.  JArl.  «. 

170  923  M.  Cornelius  Celhegus. 

C.  Erucius  Clania. 

171  934  T.  StatUios  SeTenia. 

L.  Aifidina  Hemralaima. 

Ifil  995   Maximns. 

  Orfiius. 
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173  996  M.  Aurelius  Severus  II. 

XL  Claudius  Pompeiantt. 

174  997   GaUus. 

 Flacena. 

175  928  Calpumius  Piso. 

M.  Salvius  Julianus. 

176  929  T.  Vitrasius  PoUio  II. 

M.  Flavltts  Aper  IL 

177  930  IlDp.L.  Aurelius  Commodos  AvgOStlib. 

M.  Plautius  Uuiiiiilluii. 

178  931  Gavius  Urtitus. 

Julianus  Uufus. 

179  932  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Conunodas  Angostns  IL 

P.  Marcins  Veraa. 

Bx.K^ML  P.  Hdviw  Peitinax  (jMsfaa 
Imp.  Canar  Augustus). 

M.  Didius  Severus  Julianus 
(pMtos  Imp.  Cass.  Ai^V 

180  933  C.  Bruidus  Pnesens. 

Sex.  CUiintiUns  Condianus. 

JBMm  M  a.  dl  XVI.  A«L  AariL 
Imp.  Ctesar  M.  Avnliiis  Antonuras  Aug. 

Mart.  e. 

Imp.  M.  Alrelius  Commodls  Antoniwtjs 

Al  CLSTIS. 

181  934  Iini).  M.  Aurelius  Conamodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  III. 
L.  Antistius  Bomia. 

188  996   Mamartinua. 

 Rufus. 

Ex.  Kill.  Jul.  lExeXWra  Jnncus. 

Atilius  Severus. 

183  936  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  IV. 
C.  Anfidius  Vicloriiuia  IL 
Ex.  JCaJL  fUr.  L.  Ttttflfm  Ptontfns  Get- 
tianus. 

Ex.  KaL  Mai.    M.  Herennius  St-cuiiduv 
M.  Egnaiius  Pustumus. 
T.  Paciuineius  Magnus 
L.  Scpliuiius  P.  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

184  937  L.  Cossonins  ^Kins  MaiuUus. 

Cn.  Papirius  iEHairaa. 
Suf.  c.  Octavius  Vindcx. 

185  938   Matemus. 

 Bradua. 

186  939  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  AnicniDOS 

Augustus  V. 
(M*.  AcUius)  Glabrio  IL 

187  940   Crispioas. 

 .£lianns. 

188  941   Fuscianus  II 

M.  Serrilius  Silanos  IL 

189  942  Junius  Silanus. 

Q,.  Sen-ilios  Silanus. 

190  943  Imp.  M.  Aoreliaa  ComBMidiu  Antominw 

Augustus  VI. 
M.  Pctroiiius  Septimianus. 

191  94 1  fCnss)ius  Pedo  Apronianus. 

Nl.  Valerius  Bradua  fMauricus). 
193  945  Imp.  L.  iElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Au- 
gustus VII. 
P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  KaL  •An. 
Imp  L.  iElius  Aareliaa  Commodas  As 
gusius.   Ocas.  e. 
193  946  Imp.  CfSAE  B.  Hn.Tioa  PsKrmsx  Ao«d» 
rvB. 

Ol  Sosius  Palco. 
C.  Julia';  Erucius  Clams. 
Suf.   Flavins  Claudius  Sulpicianus. 
L.  FabiU'i  Cilo  Septimianus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  KaL  ApnL 
Imp.  Cssar  P.  Helvtna  Peidnax  Aufutan 
Occe. 

Imp.  Cjbsab  B1  Diaioa  SanMoa  Jvttiiror 

AvGVSTvn. 
Svf.  KaL  Mau   Silius  Messala. 
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tM  M7 

195  948 
196 


197  950 
196  961 


199  952 
S00  953 
Ml  954 
90S9S5 

903  996 
604  957 

906  98B 

806  966 

907  960 
906  961 


Eodm  anno  Kal.  Ju%. 

Imp.  Casar  M.  Didias  Serenit  JnUann 

Augustus.    Occis.  e. 
Imp.  C.f'.sAK  L.  ScmMica  BbtiMI  PlBTl- 

NAX  AlOLSTCS. 

Suf.  Kal.  JuL  Mlins, 
Pralnis. 

D.Clodiiu  Albinos  Omr.  4flP>«A 
Imp.  Cmar  L.  Seplimiiis  Smiw  ' 
toB  XL 

D.  Clodias  Albinus  Cafir. 
Scapiila  TeruiUas. 
TIneiiB  Ctemens. 

C.  Domitius  Dcxler. 
L.  Valerius  Mcssala  Thrasia  Priscus. 

Eodem  amw. 
Bassianus  M.  Amelias  AnUminaa  Casar. 

App.  e. 
Ap.  Claudius  Laieranw. 

 Rofinns. 

 Satumioin. 

 Qallus. 

Eodem  anno. 
M.  AQrelios  AntoDinos  (Caiaealla)  Gi 

Imp.  Augustus   App,  e. 
P.  Septimius  Getn  CtKsar.  Afftt, 
P.  Cornelius  Anulinus  II. 
M.  Aufidius  Fronto. 
Ti.  Claudius  Severos. 
O.  Aufidius  Victoiimis. 
L.  Annius  Fabianus. 
M.  Nonius  Arrius  Mucianns. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Sentimins  8ev«nM  Avgoa- 
tus  III. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  AntOOinns  Avf. 
C.  Fulvius  Plautianos  IL 
P.  Septimius  Oeta. 
L.  Fabius  Cilo  SeptimianOS  11. 
M.  Annius  Flavius  Libo. 
Imp.  Caesar  Bl  AmdloB  Antoninus  Aii> 

gttstus  II. 
P.  Sepdmlns  Cteta 
M.  Nummins  Albintlfc 
FulWus  ^^linilianus. 
.....  A  per. 
 Maximus. 

Imp.  CsBsar  M.  AnreHns  Anieninns  Angns* 

tosIII. 


Comeliu.v  Anulinus. 
Sl7  970  C.  Brutiins  Praescns. 

T.  Messius  Eitricatus  II. 

Eodci.^  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  Aprtl. 
Imp.  Cxsar  M.  Aurdina  Antcnipna  (Ca» 
calla)  Augustus.  Oece. 

Eodan  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  AprH 
M.  Opiliiis  Severus  Macrinus  Imp.  C««i 

Augustus.   App.  e. 
M.  Opilius  Diaaumenianoi  Cms.  Am,  c 
Imp.  Cjesak  M.  Opiuvs  Scmmm  Mien 
Ncs  AccrsTrs. 
818  971  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opil.  Sererus  Macnun  < 
Augustus  II. 
C.  Odatiniu  Adrentoa. 


819  91S 
990  973 

281  974 
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P.  Septimius  Geta  Camr  IL 
909  969  Cirica  Pompeianns. 

Lollianus  Avitus. 
Eodem  anno. 

P.  Septimins  Geta  Cmsar  Aug.  J^.«st. 
810  963  M*.  Acilins  Faastinvs. 

Triarius  Hufinus. 
itil  964  (Ct  Hedius  Rufus)  Lollianus  Gentianas. 

Pomponius  Bassus. 

Eiodm  amno  prid.  Ntm.  fUr. 

Imp.  Cssar  L.  Saptimias  Safotts  AqgasL 

Mmi.  e. 

Imp.  C.£SAR  M.  Adreliom  AMTONmcs 
(Caracalla)  Aownmm. 
918  966  C.  Julius  Asper  II. 

C.  Julius  Asper. 

Eodem  aitme. 
Imp.  Cmsar  P.  Sepdmlas  Cfeta  Pins  Aog. 

Occ.  est. 

'iVi  966  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augustus  IV. 

D,  CoRlius  Balbinus  II. 

At/.  QIL  Aatoninns  Gordianos  \potUa 
Imp.  Cmsar  Angnstas]. 
Helvius  Pertinax.) 

«14  967   Mes.salla. 

........  Sabinus. 

215  968  .  .   LtBtus  II. 

 Cerealia. 

916  969  CaUns  Sabinna  IL 
^098 


976 
9B4  977 
986  97B 

886  879 

> 

887  980 


Imp.  Canar  BL  OpiUns  Sevenmi 

Augustus.   Oee.  e. 
Varius  Avitus  Bassianus  M.  Aurelios  A*- 

toninos  Imp.  Cesar  Atigustus.   Aff.  c 
bir.  CssAR  M-  AuBELics  Ajnoimii 
(Elagabalus)  Pics  Felix  Aoocsim. 

Bnf.   Imp.  Cassar  M.  Aurelius  AiiiaBi> 
nus  (Elagabalos)  Augustus. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Anton inos 

gabalus)  Augustus  II. 
CL  Tinetos  Saceidoa  IL 
Imp.  Cmsar  M.  Anrelfos  Antoninns  (Efe 

gabalus)  Au^nistus  III. 
P.  Valerius  Euiychiaous  Comazon  IL 
Gratus  Sabinianus. 
Glaudios  Seleocos. 

EioAmmiiiM. 
Bassianus  Alexiautis  M.  AmdinB  AlSSIfr 

der  Caesar.   App.  e. 
Imp.  CECsar  M.  Aurelius  AnioaiMM 

gabalus)  Augustus  IV. 
MTAttrelflis  Alexander  Oasar. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  CsBsar  M.  Aareltus  Antooioos  (B» 

gabalus)  Aiiqii^tus.  Ckr.e. 
Imp.  CiESAu      At-RELics  SsTsacs  Aixip 

ANDEK  Arr.r<;Trs. 


SS9  982 


L.  Marias  Maximus  IL 
L.  Rosehn  iBIiamis. 

Clauiliu-;  Julinnus  II. 
L.  Bruttius  Uuinctius  Crispinus. 
.......  Fuscus  IL 

 Dexter. 

Imp.  Cmsar  M.  AvatXm 
Augustus  11. 

 Marcellus  II. 

 Albinus. 

 Maximtis. 

 ModesnmlL 

 Probos. 

Imp.  Cssar  M.  AmeUm 

Augustus  III. 
Cassius  Dio  II. 
L.  Virius  Agricola. 
Sex.  Catios  Ctementinim. 
. . .  Cflandins 
T.FL  .  .  Pelignlani 

 Lupus. 

 Maximus. 

 Maximus. 

 Patemos. 

 Maximus  IT. 

(C.  Ca-lus^  Urbanus. 

 Severus. 

 Q,ujnciianus. 

Bodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aarelios 
aer  Augustas.   Oce.  t. 

It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  for  the  «liecn 
(tf  the  present  work  to  continiWtbenstibqrBMil' 
death  of  Alexander  Serents. 


831  991 

232  965 

833  986 

834  997 
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NAMES  OP  CO 

ALXXANDER  ALLEN,  Pti.D. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  DONALDSON,  M. A., lmt«  Fallow  of  Trin- 
%J  Colirn.  Cambndjre. 

WILLIAM  FISHBURN  DONKLV,  MJL,  Fellow  of  Unirer- 
•J»T  CuUege,  Oxford. 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GREENHILL,  M.D.,  Trinity 
CoU«a*,  Oxford. 

BRNJ.  JOWETT,  B.A..  Fellow  of  Ba'io^  CoUew,  Oxford. 

CHARLES  RANN  KENNEDY,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trin- 
ity Collew.  Cambridire. 

THOMAS  HEWITT  KEY,  MJL,  ProfeaMV  of  Latin  in 
Univertity  CoIIct*!,  London. 

HENRY  GEORGE  LIDDELL,  MJL,  Stndent  of  Chriet 
Church,  Oxfurd. 

GEORGE  LONG,  M.A.,  Ut«  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUefe,  Cwn- 


NTRIBUT0R8. 

JOHN  SMITH  MANSHRLD,  MJl.,  FeUow  ol  fiitity  U» 
lege,  Cambridt^o. 

JOHN  NARRIEN,  £«|.,  Royid  MiLUry  Callege,  SaM» 
hunt. 

WILLIAM  RAMSAT.  M.A.,  Profeaor  of  Hanuuut>  a  *l 
UniTeriity  of  Olaarow. 
ANTHONY  RICH,  Jan.,  B.>. 

LEONHARD  SCHMITZ,  Ph.D.,  Uu  oT  the  Unitmity  ot 
Bonn. 
PHILIP  SMITH,  B  A. 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  Ph.D.  (Editor  of  the  work). 
RALPH  NICHOLSON  WARNUM,  Eeq. 
RICHARD  WESTMACOTT,  Jan.,  Eeq. 
ROOERT  WHISTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUcg* 
CarabndiTB. 
JAMES  YATES,  MJk.,  F.R.S. 
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Contaiaing  a  list  of  the  artidei  faraishad  bjr  each  of  the  oontributon  to  the  English  edittcM  of  the  work,  and  amnfed  nnotr 

thatr  reepoctive  namet  in  alphabetical  order. 


A.  Allsm. 

Athene  um. 

^ktramcDtum. 

Atthxa. 

Auditoriam. 

Salarro. 

Baibik 

Bendideia. 

Bibiiopola. 

Bibliotheo^ 

BidcQiaL 

Bifa. 

Cadukoi. 
Calamna. 
CalcolL 

J.  W.  DoxAUMoa. 
Ararii. 
Agrimeneores. 
Anacriaii. 
Androlepeia. 
Antomoaia. 
Apepufe. 

Arfentant. 

AatYBooii. 
Ateleia. 

Atimia. 

Calendar  (Greek). 

Celerea. 

CeneoTM 

Cenius. 

Cborai^e. 

Choroa. 

Comitia. 

(Jomodia. 

Co&col. 

W.  F  I>oi(Bi» 
Moiic  (Greek). 

W.  A.  GasiiiaiLi. 

4jRhiat«r. 
Antnatoa. 
Areenicoa 
Artena. 

Diatetiea. 

Do^matid. 

Eclectiei. 

Erapirici. 

Eptiynthetid. 

Gjrm'aatiain  (nedionl  ttiM^ 

(atralipta. 

(atrmUpUee 

latrueophit^e 

Medicina 

Medico* 


MethodicL 

Pathulofpa. 

PKannoceutica. 

Ph]r«ialoipa. 

Pneumatici. 

Srmciotica. 

ThcrapeutioA. 

Theriaca. 

B.  JOWITT. 

Anrnr. 

AOMO. 

Antpidaa. 

Baccina. 

Centaho. 

Chirographam. 

CiTitas  (Greek). 

Clerachi. 

Cana. 

Cooies. 

(^ommentarioa. 

Cornu. 

Comia. 

Crmte*. 

Cnttalum. 

Crux. 

Crmbalaa. 
Miisie  (Roman). 

C.  R.  Kbiiitiiit. 
Ecmartyria. 
Embateia. 
'KfuiWae  Slxf. 
Epibole. 
Epiklerus. 
Eranoi. 

•KEoy«ri|f  *«^. 

'E(aif>/i7(ii>f  Hk^. 

llert-s  (Greek). 

Martyria. 

Nomophylace*. 

Nomue. 

Nomoihetea. 

Oath  (Greek). 

OUla{  llKth 

Parabolon. 

Pancatabole. 

Parakatathcra. 

Para^^phe. 

Parapreibeia. 
Paraatasia. 
P^edroi. 
Pentecoete. 

Phaait.   

Phonoa. 


Polemarchoe. 

Praclurea. 

npoaywyciaf  YP"^ 

Probole. 

Probouloi. 

Pnxloaia. 

npo«i#^e^(  SUn' 

Protheenua. 

Paephoe. 

'PriToptth  Ypa4^ 

Sitophylacea. 

Sitca. 

Sycophantea. 

Suleio. 

Symboleion. 

Syndic  ua. 

Synedrot. 

Syne^oroe. 

Syo^niphe. 

Synoecia. 

Tamias. 

Teichopotoa. 

Telonea. 

Teloe. 

Tbeorica. 

Theorui. 

Thetea. 

T^aaoa. 

Timema. 

Tnbua  (Greek). 

Tyrannoa. 

Xenagoi, 

Xenelaaia. 

Xenicoa 
Zaletai. 

T.  IL  K«T 
Calaadar  (Rogaaa). 

H.  0.  LiDDBLI. 
Aaphitheatmin. 

Aquirdiictae. 
Laj  u  pad  e  pharia. 

Gkoboi  Lono 
Aooeptilatio. 
Aoceeaio. 
Acqniaitio. 
Actio. 
Actor. 

Adoption  (Greek). 
Adoption  (Rotaaa). 
Adalteriom. 


AdTocatof. 
^ilee. 

.Elia  Sentia  Lex. 
AAnea. 
Aarara  Lcgaa 

Albam 
Allavio 
Ambitua 

Appellaiio  (Romas). 

Aqua  Pluria  Aroenla  Actta 

Arra. 

Aasertor. 

Aaaeaaor. 

Anctio. 

Attctor. 

Auctoritaa. 

Baniahnent  (Roman) 

Baailica. 

Beneficium. 

Bona. 

Bona  Caduca. 

Bona  Fidea. 

Bona  Rapta. 

Bona  Vacantia. 

Bonomm  Ceaaio. 

Bononiin  Cotlatio. 

Btjoorum  Emptio  et  Emptn* 

Booorutn  Puaaeaa:o. 

Breriannm. 

Calamnia. 

Caput. 

Cautio. 

CentamTiri. 

Certi,  Incerti  Actio 

Ciacia  Lex. 

Ciiritaa  (Roman). 

Cliena. 

Codex  Grtjrarianua  and  Ut* 

moecnionua. 
Codex  Juatinianena. 
Codex  Theodoaianas 
Coffnali. 
Colle^um. 
Culoaia  (Roman) 
Commiaium. 
Commiaaoria  L«s. 
Communi  DiTidundo  Actia 
ComnuMlatum. 
Comprnaatio. 
Conculiina  (Roman). 
Confoaaoria  Actio. 
Confaaio. 
Onatttutionea. 
Cornelia  Lex. 
Corpua  J  aha  Cinlia. 
Crimen. 
Culpa. 
Curator 

Damni  Injuria  Actio 
Damnum 
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I  «inanm  lafeclum. 

Oacrelum. 

D*diticii. 

D«jecti  Effuaive  \ctic. 

DiTortiom. 
DomiiuaiD 

Doutio  Mortia  Caan. 
Donalio  Pruptcr  Nuptias. 
Doaatioars  inter  Virumel  Uz- 

oretn. 
Doa  (Roman). 
Edictum. 

Edict  um  Tbeodorici. 

Kmanripatio. 

Emphyteuaii. 

Empti  e(  Vnmliti  Actia 

Emptio  et  Veoditio. 

Enctio. 

EiercjtorM  Actio. 
EiKib«Dilum  Actio  atL 
Falium. 
FumLa. 

Faauba  Erciacuiula  Actio. 
Fictio, 

Fideicomminum. 
Fidttcia. 

Finium  Regundonim  Aotio. 
Fiscua. 

Foderata  Civitatea. 

Pondua. 

Furtam. 

G«na. 

]I«rea  (Romaa). 

lloaorea. 

Impenum. 

Impubea. 

Inceatam. 

InfamiiL 

lafana. 

Ingeaai. 

injuna- 

lostituria  Actioi. 

InstitutioQM. 

interc«nio  (1, 8). 

IntenLctam 

lateatabilA 

JuJez. 

Jadax  Pedaneaa. 
Jadieati  Actio. 
Jalic  L«gea. 
Jure  Ceaaio,  in. 
Jariaoonaalti. 
Juriadictio. 
Jna 

Jua  JElianum. 

Jaa  Cmle  Flaviannm. 

Jua  Civile  Papinanan 

Ju«M,  Quod.  Actio 

Latmitaa. 

Lcfatam. 

Legal  ua. 

Lex. 

Libertaa. 

Litia  CoQteatatio. 

Locatio. 

Magialrataa. 

Majeatoa. 

Maocepa. 

Mancipii  Cauta. 

Mancipium. 

Mandstum. 

Maoumtkiio. 

Man  us  Ia>ectio. 

Mutuum. 

Negutiorum  Ocatonim  A:*.io. 

Nezam. 

Norella. 

Noialis  Actio. 

Obligationea. 

Occu  patio. 

Operia  Nori  Nuntiatia 

Orationaa  Priacipum. 

Orator. 

Pandects. 

Patna  Poteataa. 

PatroQU^. 

Paupehea. 

Pa?jlala« 

Per  Coadictionem. 

Per  Judicu  Poetalalioaani 

Per  Pifitoria  Capionem. 

Piicnua. 

Plagium. 

Plebiicitum. 

Pirna. 

yoaseaaio. 

Poatlimmium. 

Prvdium. 

PnrjailiCium. 
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Pnea. 

Pneacriptio. 

Prator. 

ProTinciB. 

Publiciana  in  Rem  Actio. 
Qaanti  Minoria  Actio. 
Quorum   Bononim,  lAt«nlio> 
turn. 

Recepu :  D«  Recepto,  Actio. 

Rodhibitoha  Actio. 

RepelunJc. 

Reatitutio  in  Integrum. 

Rogntionea  Licioia. 

Rutiliaaa  Actio. 

Sectio. 

Senatua  Conaultam. 
Serntutra. 

Serrus  (Roman,  legal  view). 

Socielaa. 

Succeaaio. 

Supcrficiea. 

Talio. 

Teataroentam 
Thona  Lex. 
Tutor. 

Twelve  Tablet. 

Vindicatio. 

Vindiota. 

Via. 

Vii  et  Via  Armata. 

UniTerailaj. 

Vocooia  Lex. 

Uaucapio. 

Uanrpatio 

Uinafractaa 

J.  S.  MaNiPigLD. 

'Afovfunrie*'  Yf^^^' 
'At^pmrMwy  o(«q. 
Aiitidaaia. 
Antigrmphe. 

Apographe. 
Apucaryria. 
'AroXt/4cw(  iU^- 
Apomoaia. 

Aporrheta. 
'Avocraciov  flxti- 
Appellatio  (Greek) 
'Apyvfu'ov  iini- 
'A.atStia(  ypa^^. 
'AoTpaTtiaf  ypa^^i. 
AhroftoXtaf  rp-i^^- 

Bioi'wv  iini. 

KamrcYi'iwv  iiKti- 

KavwoicUt). 

Xwm'ov  lU^. 

Xoto»(  Ukji. 

Cletorca. 

KXori);  Ukii. 

Coocubina  (Ore«k) 

Kuriua. 

Diadicaaia. 

Diamartjrria. 

Dicaatcnon. 

Dicaatea. 

Dice. 

Eiaangelik 

Endeixis. 

Engye. 

Ephegcaia. 

Epidicaaia. 

Epilropoa. 

Epobolia. 

Grapbe. 

AiOYfiov  Ypa^. 
'Erii(f>4i;(ws  ypa^^. 
'ItQoeovXlat  xpa^lf. 

'TxoSoXiii  }  pa^4. 
AuwovavTiov  >'pa^4- 
Auveirrpar/av  ypa^4- 

J.  Naxbibr. 

Army  (Greek). 
Army  (Roman). 

W.  Rmsat. 

Fasti. 

Fetialea. 

Flamftn. 

Lacinie. 

Liena. 

Lit  una. 

Manipulu 


Oralio 

Pal  udainentam. 

Penarelia. 

Pinacutheca. 

Prodifonm. 

Saturnalia. 

Sella. 

SpoUa. 

Sport  ula. 

Stilus. 

Stratorea. 

Triumph  ua. 

Tubik 

Tympanomt 

Via. 
Vinum. 
Vitrnm. 
Viita. 

A.  Rica. 

Arena. 

Atlantea. 

Atiicurgea. 

Bajileua. 

Basilica  (ac.  adaa) 

Baths. 

Bndgea. 

Buatnm. 
Camera. 
Campus  Martiui 
Compua  Sceleraioa. 

Csnalt*. 
Capitolium. 
Caatellum  Aqua. 
CeUa. 

Chalcidicnm. 

Chemips. 

Chiramaxium 

Circa  a. 

Clavis. 

ClaTUS. 

Clarua  Annalia. 

Clavua  Gut>ernacali. 

Clavus  Latus,  Aiigoacc* 

Ctypeus. 

CliUtla. 

Cloaca. 

Cochlea, 

Coloasns. 

Columbarium. 

Coma. 

Cooditorium. 

Corbis. 

Corbita. 

Curana. 

Cortina. 

Crypta. 

Cudo. 

Cnlina. 

Emisaariam. 

Entasis. 

Epietylinm. 

Faatigium. 

Fornix. 

Harm. 

L.  SCBMITS. 
Agrionia. 
'Ayperlfai  ^a/«. 
AgTUpnta. 
Aiacaia. 
Aianteia. 
klyinfTmt  /epr4 
Aior*. 
Alaia. 
Aleathoia. 
'AXverpv^vrnv  d)^r. 
Aloa. 

Amarunthia. 
Ambroaia  (faatiTab). 

Amphiaraia. 

Amphidromia. 

Anakeia. 

Anacleteria. 

Anaiairoreia. 

AmirutrKjnia. 

Anthesphoria. 

Antinueia. 

A|iaturia. 

Aphrodisia. 

ApjUonia 

Anueik 

Anrentam. 

Ariwlneia. 

Arrhephoriurtk 

Artrmisia. 

Asclepieia. 

Aarolia. 

B.T#Jroinia. 

Burvasmoi. 


tiraaideia. 

Branranm 

Cibeina. 

Callisteilk 

Cameia. 

Carya, 

Cbajceia 

Cbalcioecia 

ChelidoBM 

Chitonia 

Chloeia. 

ChlhiiLa 

Codex. 

Coagiaricai 

Coasoalia. 

Cobtuberoa  * 

Contui. 

Coorentaa 

Cupbinna. 

Corybaotea 

(^rybaalica 

Coamcta. 

Cottabua. 

Cotyuim. 

Covinus 

Crat*r. 

Cntai. 

CrocoU 

Crooia. 

Crypieia- 

Ciiher. 

Daidala. 

Dnpbnephans 

Uancoa. 

Deikebstai. 

Delia. 

Drlpbima 

I>emetna. 

Diamaxigoali 

Dapeephiaia. 

Diasia. 

Dictynnia 

Dies. 

Diipoleik 

Uiorleia. 

Diunysia. 

OKKkimria 

DiTinatio. 

Docaaa 

Duniria. 

Ekkktoi. 

Eititcn^ 

flisphora- 

ElapbeboLl 

Kicusinia. 

Eleutheri^ 

Ellutia. 

EpaagelMk 

Epbrboa. 

Rpbeata. 

Epiinymaa. 

Erutia. 

Eiunolpidat 

Eupatrtdai. 

Eulhync. 

Eiaugunt:: 

Eirgetai. 

Eiiienv 

Exodia. 

EiomoaiiL 

Eiostra. 

Feria. 

FeaoeBBi*^ 

Fluralia. 

Forum. 

GaUi. 

Gamelta. 

Gauaapa. 

CiMmurot. 

Gr&mmatena 

Gymuasioi^ 

Gymnopaid]* 

Groaikowiy.' 

IfatKu.^ 

Ilanaosta. 

Ilenra. 

Ilermaa. 

Hetara. 

Ililar.a. 

nistno. 

Hot*. 

IlorologifB 

Ilorreuia. 

Ilmpitiaa. 

llytlnapho. 

Hylorm. 

llyprrrlee. 

Ilypoirbena 

IIyac:nlku. 

Ina'kguraba 


INDEX. 


taftbuk  (OiMk) 
(noa. 

laVerprea. 

Ifthmian  Gw> 

Labrnulhu^ 

Laphna. 

Laraxium. 

Lautnmia. 

Lcctica 

Lactaa. 

Leilurpa 

Ltiuiiscua. 

Letuuralia 

Leanideit. 

L«rDC3. 

I.ibellus. 

Libertiu  (CrMk) 

Litirator 

Ligo. 

Lim*. 

adi. 

liUili  ApoUinarMk 
Ludi  i^ptuJini. 
LuJi  CirceiuM. 
Lndi  Funebre*. 
Ladi  HuDonrii. 
Ludi  Marttales. 
Ladi  NaUlitii. 
Ludi  PaUtint. 
Ludi  PuKBtonL 
Ludi  Plebeh. 
LUili  PontiAcalo* 
Ludi  Qucstoni 
Ludi  Sjrcularei. 
Lupercalia. 
Luperci. 
LuitnUio. 
Luftrum. 
hjn. 

lUrriace  (Roman; 
Maitralia. 

Meditrinalia. 

Me^esia. 

Muaelueia. 

Measaiii. 

Mensi*. 

M')t«ffei(iia 

Metnmanii. 

Mimas. 

Mitiio. 

Wia9uotij*t  iiK>> 

Monota. 

Moanychia. 

Mouseia. 

Maaculua. 

Maieam. 

Mjrttena. 

Navarchua. 

Naucrana. 

Naulodicae. 

Nemeaa  Ganxw. 

Neptunalia. 

Nonien  (Greek). 

Nmuen  (Ronuui). 

Nt>ta  Cciuona. 

Notitia  Dignitalam. 

Nnndinir. 

Oath  (Roman) 

Optiroates. 

Oracaliinv 

Dacbophoria 

Pale. 

Palilia. 

Pamboiotia. 

Panaihenaa. 

Pancratium. 

Pandia. 

Pane^vrU. 

Paaheileaia. 

Paniuaia. 

Pantomimna. 

Paraaiti. 

Parthcmai. 

Patricii. 

Pectathloa. 

Pemueuiuiirt  DutUBviri. 

Per«><rriaua 

Ferf  </la. 

Peraona. 

Plel)c«. 

Plfnteria. 

Pom<rrmn>. 

Ponlifei 

Pnrtic  i* 


P)  tanam. 

Pa  eidaaia. 

Prt  :fectaa 

Prtlum. 

Procooaul. 

Proedixaia. 

Prvnietheia. 

Proacriptio. 

Prwtruyia. 

Publicaai. 

PufilaCoa. 

Pyoncpaia. 

I^biao  GaiBM. 

Qncator. 

Il«gia  Lds. 

Regifugiom. 

Rex  Sacrificola: 

Ricinium. 

Ring*- 

Rorarii. 

Sac«llam. 

Sacerdoa. 

Sacra. 

Sacrariam. 

SacriAciam 

SacTilegium. 

Sasculum. 

Salminia. 

Salarium. 

SandaLum 

Sarracnm. 

Sartago. 

Satura. 

Scale. 

Scamnum. 

Scnptura.  ' 

Sculptura. 

St^tale. 

Sei»achth«ia. 

Seuatua. 

Septinumtiom. 

Sbipa. 

Socii. 

Statnui-y. 

8  then  i  a. 

SynoBcia  (ftativa]). 

Templum. 

Thaluaia. 

Than^elia. 

Tbeatruiu. 

Tbeophania. 

Theaeia. 

Thc«niophoria. 

Tiioloa. 

Tithenidia. 

Titu  Sodalea. 

Tnarii. 

Tribunnt. 

Tribua  (Roman). 

Tributum. 

Thoboloa. 

Vectigalia. 

Ver  Sacrum. 

Vialtcam. 

Viator. 

Vioeaima. 

Vicaa. 

Vi^ntia«sriri. 

Vinalia. 

Vinea. 

Unguenta. 

Volonea. 

Vulcanalia. 

Uxoriam. 

Zacoroi. 

P.  Smith. 

Aklon. 

Aleelryomaataia. 

Alica. 

AJima. 

Alimeatarii  Pa«ri  M  Prellja 

Aliptas. 

Alutai. 

Amanaenaia. 

Amma. 

'Afi^irvircXXov  Siwaf 

Amphora. 

Annalea. 

Annoaa. 

ArcUloari. 

ArRyrocopcion. 

Argyraapidea. 

Armiluatrinm. 

Aruba. 

Anira. 

Aa. 

Aurum. 

Rarbitoa 

{laaanoa. 


Cbeirua»ffli« 

Cheirotaneui 

('heme. 

Cbianiz. 

Choof. 

ChryaaaUta. 

Chytra 

Ciatophonu. 

Concoa. 

Cotyla. 

Cubitna. 

Cubna. 

Culeoa. 

C^thoa. 

Dolium. 

Extraordinaiil. 

Hclotea. 

Ht>rtaa. 

Hnaie  (Graek). 

Jngcrum. 

J.ibra  or  Am. 

LifTula. 

Litra. 

Maria. 

Medimnua 

Motrota*. 

Milliare. 

Mudiua. 

Mystrum. 

Pea. 

Scbcaaoa. 

Scrupulum. 
Sritcrtitti. 

Sertarioa.  ' 

Sextula. 

Stadium. 

Stater. 

TaJ<ema. 

Talentum. 

Totnut^hM. 

Tito. 

I*^  . 
TnbunaL 

Turria. 

Vallam. 

V,lla. 

Vilbcut. 

Uncia  (w«ig:tl). 

Uncia  (ooUt) . 

XaatM. 

W  Suit* 
Ablegmtna. 
Acaina. 
Acapaa  Ligna. 
Acation. 
Acceiui. 
Acclamatio. 
Achana. 

'Aroi^  futprepd* 

AcTtKuna. 

AcTolithoi ' 

AcrtMtolios. 

Acrotenum. 

Acrothinion. 

Acta  Dioraa. 

Actia. 

ActoariL 

Addiz. 

Adeta. 

Adiecti. 

AdlectoT. 

AJmiajionalea. 

Adonia. 

Adoratio. 

Adrcrsaria. 

AdUQBtoi. 

Mditui. 

^naatorea. 

JEoUpyla. 

JEia. 

Mniinm. 

Mrancatan*. 

JF.i  (mfmey). 

JEi  Circamroranraat. 

JEt  Equpftra. 

JSa  Ilordeannm. 

JB»  Manuariam. 

Agaao. 

Afathoergoi. 

Afcale. 

Agema. 

'Ayi«*py/»»  ilni' 

Agtr  Sanctaa. 

Atfs^er. 

Agmen. 

A^nalia. 

Ayonotbeia. 


Afon. 

AgoraAoou. 

Agrania. 

'Ayp^fov  itfTdMot  yodM 

Agranlia. 

Agretat. 

A^aaia. 

AgruuomL 

Afurtai. 

AUiaf 

Aiaymaetaa. 

Alani. 

'Akovlav  ypa^^. 

Ambroaia. 

Amburbium. 

'Aftt^lov  Siini. 

Amphiarkia. 

Anaboleaa. 

Anaoomide. 

'Ai^«y*f  iiai. 

'Avf-paTroiiaitoi  yfnH 

Atitcambulunea. 

Antccessorea. 

Anti^phcia. 

Apagalot. 

'A^ara^  luiitkU. 

Apbraotoa. 

Apodocta. 

ApopUanaia. 

Afionora. 

Apohoreta. 

'A7o^f>d(3((  iftif^ 

Apottoleia. 

Apotheca. 

ApothaMia. 

Apparitorea 

Aquarii. 

Area. 

Arcera. 

ArcbairMii 

Archeioa 

Archonaa. 

Ardalioa. 

Area. 

AaiarduB. 

Aaylum. 

Atbletje. 

Atrium. 

Auf^ustalea 

Aurum  Guru 

Aumm  L"***"**. 

Autbepaa. 

AntoQomi 

Axonea. 

Baaileia. 

Baaterak 

Be.riarii 

9ibasi. 

Be<^ 

D-Hiw. 

Bireir** 

Boonai. 

Botulua 

Buxum. 

Byaaua. 

Cacuna. 

Cad  ace  ua. 

Cadaa. 

Centum  Tab«i» 

Calantica. 

Calathua. 

Cakolator. 

Calida. 

Cam  peat  re 

Campidoctaraa. 

Canaboa. 

Canathnn. 

Candela. 

Candelabrum. 

Cantharua. 

Canticum. 

Capaa. 

Capaatii. 

Caiaealla. 

Carnifez. 

Carrago. 

Carruca. 

Catalosoa. 

K(iTaAii<rrw<       l^un  rp«M 

Cataphracti. 

KaT,i<r»oir9{ypa^4. 

Cathedra. 

Caapona. 

0>ada». 

Caroma. 

Caatn*. 


r  .    M  Coogle 


AfuDEX. 


tiitta 

Coekmu 

Colonia  (Gicek) 

Conn  uat  10. 

CuiinmeU'«a. 

Uompi'.ilia. 

Corjrmbai. 

CabicuUuii 

Cnbtcnlum. 

CnUtUtare* 

CaratorM. 

Cunorea. 

tfclu. 

Cjrmb*. 

DtctyLotlieca 

Damucia. 

Daii*c«. 

Docaduochai. 

Decarchia. 

Dacaamua. 

Decwmnrw 
D«ciinatio. 
Deirma. 

DaipnoA 
Dalator 
Dalphia. 
DanMoaam 

Demioprala. 

Dcmopoialoa 

DemoMoi. 

Dan&ruu. 

DiateUena. 

Dianomai. 

Dimache. 

DiiHa. 

Diphlliara. 

DipionuL 

Dipijcfaa. 

Diribitoraa. 

Draekma. 

Dooasarii. 

DuceXesiBUk. 

Duplicani 

Ihiumrin- 

Eiruata. 

Eiren. 

Eiaatfogeit. 

Elavau,  thm 

EUimeniOu. 

Erebaa. 

'E<i»T>ti  ilmm 

Kmpfairounn. 

Kmponom. 

Engktesia. 

Kpantoi. 

Epaanaetaik 

Ephatria 

Epibaba. 

Epidoaeia. 

Epimalatac 

Epiacopoi. 

Eptatataa. 

Epiar^iu. 

EpolcKea 

Eqvwia, 

Eqaitaa. 

Eqoalaua. 

Kr^aatoluih 

Encioa. 

Erfcterak 

Evcjcta. 

Eacabitoraa 

EielaaUi. 

E«oiiua 

Fabri. 

Fanor. 

Fascea. 

Faaciauuv 

Ferculam 

Fidicole. 

Fornacalta. 

Forty,  the. 

Frumentart. 

Fulio. 

Fanoa. 

Farca. 

Fwinarianx 

GUdialon. 

Gjmnetioi. 

Halt«raa. 

Uorvaituna. 

Haruapicca 

Ilectici. 

n«llaaa<}tea. 

'TalMoUBls. 
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Heatiau'a. 

IleirumnenKiuca. 

}iierupuioi. 

Huroi. 

Hcmae  (Romaa). 
Int«rrex. 
Lacarna. 
lArantalia. 

Liber. 

Librarii. 

Lictor. 

Loutroa, 

Lncema. 

Magittcr. 

Mcoiutioi. 

Murrhiua  Vaaa. 

Nanilia. 

Nauniachia. 

Novendiale. 

NoTi  UonuDaa. 

Obcliacui. 

Oljrmpiad. 

Olympic  Gamaa 

Opalia. 

Opinatorea. 

Orahom. 

Ordo. 

Ontatrii. 

Oatianoin. 

Pcan. 

Pnaala. 

P«fi. 

PaidooooKM. 

Palcatra. 

Palaa. 

Par  Impar  Liulara. 
Panulima. 
Parasan^ . 
Paropaia. 
Paaaua. 

Patrimi  et  Matrwi. 

Patronomi. 

Pauaarii. 

Pecuarii. 

Podisequi. 

Pctauram. 

Phosnlua. 

Phorbeiv 

Pila. 

Piator. 

Plutaarii. 

Pluuoa. 

Paculam. 

Pompa. 

Populifufia. 

Ponatai. 

Purtiaralaa. 

Portumnalia. 

Puaca. 

rnrcooca. 

Pnctoriaoi. 

Pnetonnm. 

Phmiccriaa. 

Procurmtor. 

Publilia  Lex. 
Publilia  Lagaa. 
Puteal. 

Pyihioi. 

Quadnureaima. 

Quail  ruplatorsa, 

Quatuorviri  Viana  Caranda- 

rum. 
Quinqaaff«aima. 
Quiuijuiilius. 
QuinqucDnalia. 
Quinqaeriri. 
Quthnalilk 
Redftmptor 
Rhcdx 
Rhytoo. 
Robigali^ 
Ruatia. 
Sagmina 
Sax  am. 
Salii. 
Saltatia 
Salutitorea. 
Scapha. 

Semproniai  L«gca. 

Serrui  (Graek). 

S«m)i  (Roman,  ^netal  riew). 

Sibyllini  Libh. 

Situla. 

Sortaa. 

Spccalatoraa. 

Sp«culam. 

Stationea  FiiC  . 

Stationet  MarjcipionuB. 

Sutor. 


Stola. 
Strcna. 

Strophiom. 

Suffrafiom. 

Suneatua. 

SyUo^eia. 

Sumluahs  Lcgaa. 

Supplicatia 

Syuipoaiujik 

Syntneaia 

Syrma. 

TabeUa. 

Tabellana  Ltgm 
Tabcllanna. 
Taballia 
Tnbul*. 

Tabularii. 

Tabalarium. 

Ta^. 

Taziaichoi. 

TLTininalilL 

Testudo. 

Thenaa. 

TiinBTiri. 

TropMtUB> 

Tamoltua. 

Tuniea. 

Tutulua. 

Valeria  Lecaa. 

Valeria  et  Uaralw  Lagaa. 

Valeria  Lax. 

Valati. 

Vonatio. 

Vanificiom. 

Veatalaa. 

Umbrae  ul  am. 

R.  WsmiACorr. 

Alabaater. 
Broaza. 

R.  Wbiitom. 
Amphictyona. 

Arcnon. 

Arciopaipua. 

Argpi. 

Arvalei  Fratre*. 

Atellaoa  Fabule. 

Baniahment  (Graak). 

BttoUrch. 

Boole. 

Caloaea. 

Caput  ExtoreiB. 

Career. 

Carmentalia. 

Caatra. 

Caaoupkiua. 

CateaUa. 

Chariatia. 

Coactor. 

Conqaiaitoiwu 

Coanti. 

Canaaa. 

Cnnicnltta. 

Curia. 

Decuroa. 

DemarchL 

Demiarfi. 

Demna. 

Diaitatai. 

Dictator. 

Docimaaia. 

Doa  (Greek). 

Ecclesia. 

Enechyra. 

Epbetai. 

Ephori. 

'Eln^AjTf  iittf. 

Getonaia. 

Intereat  of  Mocmt. 

Marriai^  (Grae> 

Pelatai. 

Peneatai. 

Perioeci. 

Phylatvhi. 

Pbylobaailoia. 

V.'ytaneion. 

Scribe. 

Stipendiarii. 

Stipendiura 

Strategae. 

Snaitia. 

Tragodia. 

Trierarehla. 

R.  N.  VOKKJH. 
Coloiea. 
PaiDting. 


J.  fAtm 

Ateeaa 

AboJW. 

Aecbbita. 

Acerra. 

Acetabuli  m 

Acmacea. 

Adia. 

Acqs. 

Albas  Ga!cnM 
Alea. 
Amentum. 
Amictoa. 

Ampulla. 

Ampbyx. 

Amulet  um. 

Ancile. 

Ancora 

Anqukaitio. 

Ante. 

Aetefixa. 

Atitcnaa. 

AotepagBaant^ 

Anllaa. 

ADtyx. 

Apex. 

Aploatra. 

Ara. 

Aratrnm. 

Arctia  TnumptMUB 

Anea. 

Arm  a. 

Arniilla. 

Asbealua. 

Aacta. 

AaiUa. 

Aatra^na. 

Baoylaaxvm. 

Baculoa. 

Balteua. 

Baphiam. 

Haacauda. 

UitiUua. 

Baxa. 

Uirrut. 

Bracx«. 

BuUa. 

CalamHtma. 

Calcar. 

Cakaoa. 

Caliva. 

Caaaya. 

Caiiepkoraa. 

Capistnua. 

Capulua. 

Carcbaaioa. 

Canlo. 

Carpeatoik 

Caryatu. 

CaUpirMT. 

Cataracta. 

Cateia. 

CaUaa. 

Catnaoa. 

Caoaia. 

Cerencia. 

Cenicki. 

Cetra. 

Cheniaraa. 

CheindollL 

Cblamya. 

ClllCIDBI. 

Circiuua. 

Ciainm. 

Coa  Veatia. 

Col  am. 

Colnmaa. 

Cooopcum. 

Cory  tut. 

Cotburaoa. 

Crept  da. 

Cncolloa. 

Corma. 

DeDtifncina 

Delator. 

Diadema. 

Diacoa 

Dolabra. 

Donuanaa 

EUycboicuT 

EmblasB. 

Eadrtma. 

Ephippiam 

Esaeda. 

Ei;>cd;ttta. 

Fall. 

Faacia. 

Fax. 

Faaraaha 


fibula 

LiVra. 

PaUia. 

■oc««a 

FtctiU 

Limboa. 

Pelta. 

Sulea. 

Fimbria 

Li  oca. 

Peplum. 

Spira. 

FUbcUab 

Lodii. 

Para. 

Subliyar^M 

FUgTUB. 

Lope. 

Paro. 

Sjrriaz. 

Pocut. 

Lonca. 

ParpendiculaiB 

TBda. 

PoUit. 

Lupus  Ferrtoa. 

P«rtica 

Talaria. 

Porcapa. 

Macellam. 

PetoiritoaB. 

Taloa. 

MaUaus. 

Phalan([a 

Tapea. 

Pwma. 

Manica. 

P)talera. 

Tcaula. 

Fonu. 

Maatio. 

Phawtra. 

Tela. 

Franum 

Mantala. 

PharoB. 

Teuera. 

PritiUttt. 

Manapiani. 

Pilcntam. 

Thronoa. 

Pnnala. 

.Ma/ijiiomua. 

Pilem. 

Thynua. 

Ptiiumbula» 

Menta. 

Planatnun. 

Tiara. 

Panda. 

Mola. 

Porta. 

Tibia. 

ructiia. 

Manila. 

Paycter. 

Tintinnabolaa. 

Fottts. 

Mortariaa. 

Pario- 
Polrinar. 

Twrculmo. 

GsaanL 

Myataz. 

Tormentum. 

Galea. 

Nabria. 

Prxia. 

Tonioaa. 

Oladiua. 

Nil. 

Raatar. 

Torui. 

UubemacQloin 

Nodoa. 

RedimicoloBL 

Tnbola. 

Liarmaiuasm. 

Nonna. 

RegiUa. 

Tnbulua. 

Harpayo. 

Nodoa. 

Retis. 

Tnclinium. 

Ilasia. 

Ocraa. 

Rodena. 

Tnpoa. 

Ilelepolia. 

(Enophonua. 

Runcina. 

Trochua. 

flippopent. 
Uydrmula. 

OUa. 

Rutram. 

Trua. 

Opaonium. 

Sa^itta. 

Tmtin^ 

Janoa. 

OsciUum. 

Salina. 

Turibulum. 

Inaun*. 

Pcdagogna, 

Salinum 

Vanaos. 

Incite  ga. 

Pala. 

Sambnca. 

Udo. 

taconabuU 

Pallium. 

Sarculum. 

Vahea 

Inctu. 

Paauplia. 

SceptruBtk. 

"alum. 

lafala. 

Paragauda. 

Scutum. 

VenabnloB 

Inf  j^na. 

Pariea. 

Sccurii. 

Virga. 

Iiutita. 

Panna. 

Sehcum. 

I'rna. 

Irpax. 

Paatophona. 

Sarra. 

Zona. 

Jngnm. 

PaUra. 

Sarta. 

J.  w 

Laox. 

Patina. 

Sica. 

Latar. 

Pectan. 

Signa  Mibtaria. 

Liborna. 

Pedica. 

Siparium. 

Ltnter. 

Latrancali. 

Pedum. 

Sifirujn. 

Maloa. 

1  cctiataniitra. 

Pegma. 
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Abaooloa. 
Abiaa. 

Abiga. 

Abrami*. 

Abrotoaam. 

AbtiDthiom. 

Acacalia. 

Acaletha. 

Acanlha. 

Acanthiaa  Galaoa. 

Acanthia. 

Acanthaa. 

Acanthyllis 

Achat  nea. 

Achat«a. 

Acheidua. 

Acherola. 

Achetaa. 

Achillaoa. 

Actpenfer. 

Acooe. 

Aconitum. 

Acootiaa. 

Ac«ma. 

AcratophorOK. 

Acixiaaia. 

Actopodium. 

Ac-nabcbia 

Acta. 

Adamaa. 

Adarkoa. 

4diaatoa 

<mia. 
.aidoa. 
^Egypcilla. 
Aeizoco. 
Alculua 
ACtita*. 
Altoa. 
Axallochu*!. 
Agar  icon 
A^aaaeua. 
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Agaraton.  Anuaoaiacunb 

A^nus.  Ampelitia. 

Agnmonia.  Am|>elonrasom. 

Agnophyllon.  Amphiabcaa. 

Agroatia.  Aniomunu 

Aigairoa.  Amyxdalot. 

Aigithaloa.  Anagallia. 

Ai^Iopa.  Anagyht. 

Aigiprroa.  Anaa. 

Ait^othelaa.  Anaxurit. 

Aigypioa.  Anchata. 

Aigolioa.  Aodraphazya. 

Aithnia.  Andrachne. 

Ailouroa.  Andnxlamaa. 

Aimatitaa.  Andro«ic«s. 

Aimorrbona.  Andrrjsosmon. 

Aira.  .^ncmune. 

Aiz.  Anethiim. 

Alaada.  Anj;ruiUa. 

Aloa.  Aniaam. 

Aleea.  Anooia. 

Alcibiadiom  Anaer. 

Alga.  Antacsoi. 

Aliama.  Anthemia. 

Alliam.  Anthemam. 

Alnua.  Anthencua. 

Alot.  Anthiaa. 

Alopeciaa.  Anthoa. 

Alopacia.  Anthrax. 

Alopeeoroa  Anthrakion. 

Alaine.  .\.nthrene. 

Altcr«ain.  Anthylila. 

Alypoik  Antipathea. 

Alyaaon.  Antirrhinon. 

Alpbeatea.  Aparina. 

Aioaracua.  Apata. 

Amaranthoa.  A  phaca . 

Afflathyatna  Apharea. 

Ania.  Aphia. 

Amianthua.  Apiaatellnm. 

Ammi.  Apiaster. 

Ammodytaa.  Apion. 

•  Tbe  roll  mtmt  of  Iki*  csaMbolor  »  oot  fivta  la  Km  Eagliib  adilioa. 


Apioa. 

Apu. 

A|uum. 

ApocynuD. 

ApuirhaUaa. 

Apua. 

Aquila. 

Arabica. 

Arncbaa. 

Anurhidna. 

Aracua. 

Arbutom. 

Arbutoa. 

Arctoa. 

Ardea. 

Argvmone. 

Ari^potam  Viraak 

Ari^illa. 

Ari(itia. 

Arpyritia. 

Ana. 

Aiion. 

Anaarum. 

Ar«tc!ix:hia. 

Armcniaca  Mala. 

Annenium. 

Armuracia. 

Amabo. 

Amogloaiaa 

Aron. 

Araenicoa. 

Aaarum. 

Aabeatoa  11 

Aacalabotaa 

Aacaria. 

Aacion. 

Aaclapiaa 

Aacjrron 

Aiiloa. 

AapalatboB. 

Aapaiaz 

Asparagaa. 
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napaodelus. 
Atpii. 

AsMiu  Lapi* 
Alter. 

Aatcr  AUicui 

Aaiaria 

Aslrio*. 

Astur. 

Astarro. 

Atbcrina. 

Atractyh* 

Atrasen. 

At'.alcbui. 

Avelluia  N  -ix, 

Augilei. 

AuTujnas. 

lutcermii*. 

Auuc'aatea. 

Baccv 

B«l»naa. 

Baleroa. 

Ballote. 

UalMunum. 

BamlNicioa. 

BaptM. 

Basal  tea. 

Uiuanitra  Lapil 

Baaiiisciu. 

Bati*. 

Bates. 

Batrarhiun 

iiatrjchua. 

Btlella. 

Bdellium. 

Bechicm. 

Belono. 

Berbeh. 

Bemcocca 

Beryllua. 

BeU. 

Bettooica. 

Biaaa. 

Ditumeo. 

BlaUa. 

Blannua. 

BI«'on. 

B<ica. 

Boit^ 

Bulb  »i. 

Bom'>)rlias. 

BunnauB. 

Bat. 

Bwcaa. 

Boa  Marinua 

Boatrychitea 

Bnuaita. 

Brathy. 

Bromoa. 

Brjroa. 

BiToaiaL 

Babalia. 

Qaceraa. 

Bugluaaa. 

B'iinaratna. 

Buaiaa. 

Boaion. 

BQpr«ati« 

Batyrum. 

Baiua. 

Byblua 

Cacalia. 

Cactua. 

Cadmcia. 

Cccubom  Vinaia 

Caspa. 

Calamintha 

Kd^aiiof  aiXjiTtfdf. 

K(<Aa^a{  I  vacrif 

KdXaitOi  &  'l>fiKit. 

Calidria. 

CallKMiyinai 

(,'anielopardalii, 

Cvmelua. 

Cammanu. 

CancamoQ. 

Canii 

Cannabia. 

Cantharia. 

Ctiithanu  11 ,  III 

Capar. 

Caphaia 

Capniaa. 

('appaha 

Carra. 
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Capraa. 

Capnficatio. 

Caprificua. 

Caproa. 

Carabaa. 

Carbuneulas. 

Carehahas. 

Careiaium. 

CarciDUS. 

Cardamine. 

CardamomuJB. 

Cardamua. 

Canlvelis. 

Caitlkua. 

Caraum. 

Carex. 

Caha. 

Carou. 

Carjkeiiam. 

Carpmoa. 

Carjron. 

Caqrophylloa. 

Caaia. 

Caatanaa. 

Caat«r. 

Catananka. 

Catarnctea. 

Caloblepaa. 

Catochitea. 

Caucolii. 

Ceblcpjtria. 

Ccdnaa. 

Celaatrnm. 

Ceochrii. 

Cenchroa. 

Canlaarei. 

Ontriacua, 

Centrita. 

Cantromyrrhina. 

Cepca. 

Cephaliu. 

Cophan. 

Cepphoa. 

Carachataa. 

Ceraataa. 

Cerajos. 

Ceratia. 

Ceiaanioii. 

Cercia. 

CercopithcCttl. 

Cereriaia. 

Cerinlk  • 

Caruaaa. 

Caryloa. 

Caryi. 

Caitrum. 

Chalbane. 

Chalcaathoa. 

Cbalcia. 

Chalcitta. 

Chaleoa. 

Chalcophonua. 

C  h  alcoamarapl  ua. 

Chalyba. 

ChaiuKacta. 

Chamcc«raaua. 

Chamajdrya. 

ChiuiiKleon. 

Chamaiineloii. 

Chanicpitya. 

Chomelca. 

Choradnua. 

ChaliUoB. 

ChrliUoitiaiii. 

Cbalone. 

Cbanalopex. 

Chcnopodiom. 

Chrrnitea. 

Cbarsrdraa. 

Chia  Terra. 

Chium  Mainuir. 

Chiam  Viniun. 

Chloraaa. 

Chloria. 

Xoipo;  word/uot' 

Chroaaia. 

ChiTMlia. 

ChiTianUiainaia 

Chryaelectrttni. 

CkfTaalectnu. 

Chryaitaa. 

Chryaitia. 

Chryaooolla. 

Cbryaocome. 

Chryaohlhua. 

rhry»otDelain. 

('bry>ophrya. 

Chrvaupia. 

Chryaopraatiu  Lapia. 
Cicada. 
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Cici. 
Ciataz 

CimoUa  Terra 

Cioaia. 

Cinnabaria. 

Cinnaioomuin. 

Cina. 

Oiraiam. 

Cia. 

Ciaaa. 

Ciaaaria. 

Ciaaoa. 

Ciathos. 

Citnia. 

Clamatia. 

Clinopodiav 

Clapea. 

Clymanon. 

CnaonLm. 

Caicoa. 

Cnipa. 

Coipoloffna. 

Cocalia. 

Coooooea. 

Coccam. 

Coocy^Ba. 

Coccyuielea. 

Coccyi. 

Cochlea. 

Colx. 

Colchicnni. 

Colocaaia. 

Colucyutha. 

Colocyntbit. 

Coliaa. 

Colotea. 

Coluuiea. 

Coluber. 

ComaroB. 

Combretuib. 

Come. 

CoDcha. 

Conchy  li  am. 

Coneioa. 

Conger. 

Conopa. 

ConTolrnlua. 

Conua. 

Conyia. 

Comciaua. 

Corallmm. 

Comllia. 

Corax. 

Corchorna. 

Cordylua. 

Coriandrum. 

Coria. 

Curone. 

Coronbpna. 

('omula. 

Corylua. 

Cuaaypbua. 

Coatum. 

Cotinoa. 

Cotoneum  Maloa. 

Cottua. 

Cottyphua. 

Cotyledon. 

Cranfpm. 

Crania. 

Cratc^a. 

Cratcgonoa. 

Cieu. 

Cr«x. 

Crimnua. 

Crinanlhenian. 

Crioa. 

Crtxuidilua. 

Kf>oK6itt\o(  x/oMcaf. 

Crocodeilium. 

Crocoa. 

Crocottaa 

Cromyou. 

CroCon. 

Cryatalloa. 

Cucumia. 

Cncurbila. 

Cttlez. 

Coniculiia. 

Cunila. 

rupreaana. 

Canaa. 

Cnraea. 

Cyclaininoa. 

Cycoua. 

Cydoninm  Malum 
Cynocephali. 
Cynotrloaaum. 
Cynocraroba. 


Cy.toaayM. 
CyamtlaUa. 

Cynorodoa. 

Cynoabatoia. 

Cyaop* 

Cyperua. 

Cyprua. 

Cytiaua. 

Dacrydioa. 

Dactyli. 

Daphne. 

Daphnoidaa. 

Daacillaa. 

Dasypua. 

Daocui. 

Dclphza. 

Delphinium. 

Dendiachataa. 

Dendrolibanaa. 

Dioapyma. 

Diphrygea. 

Dipaacua. 

Dipaaa. 

Dunax. 

Dorcas. 

Dorycbniom 

Draco. 

DracontiBa 

Drepania. 

Dromedahua 

Dryinna. 

I>ryoraU|iiaa. 

Dry  opt*  na. 

Drypia. 

Kbcnua. 

EcheneU. 

Eriiinaa. 

Echia. 

Echiam. 

Elaia. 

Ebuagnua. 

Elaiomek. 

Elaiochryava. 

Elaios. 

Elaioaelinoo. 

Elaphuboacu^ 

Elaphaa. 

Elata. 

ElaiiiM!. 

Elect  rum. 

Ele^cme. 

Elclisihacaa. 

Elephaa. 

Elmina. 

Elopa. 

Empatram. 

Enhydnw. 

Entoma. 

EphctDenm 

Epimelia. 

Eptolua. 

Epipaetia. 

Epithynon. 

E<]una. 

Ercbmthua. 

Kretna  Terra. 

Enca. 

Ennnus. 

Ennua. 

Erodiua. 

Eraca. 

Errum. 

ErytM^iua. 

Erythrodaava. 

Erythropoa. 

Eiythroniam 

Eacaraa. 

Eulau 

Eupatonam. 

Paha. 

Fa^aa. 

Far. 

Paaelua. 

Feha. 

Fel  Terra. 

Ferula. 

Fenila(i% 

Ren*. 

Filix. 

FsnuB  OracaK 
Fragum. 
Fraxinua. 
Funi^a. 
Gafratea  Lapta. 
Calactites  LapA. 
Galaxiat  Lapu 
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raA(4(  Xuof. 

VaXt<ii  'PiStof- 

Gabojait. 

0«lrain. 

OaJoa. 

0«iu«a. 

G«ntiaii^ 

Garmnium. 

Oem.rit. 

Geteium. 

G«IjhylliB. 

0«Qin. 

Gingidium. 

Ginnat. 

Giih. 

Gladiolni. 

GIms. 

GlaitaiB. 

OUittCtui^ 

Glauctts. 

Glmux. 

Glachop. 

Gli«. 

Glottis. 

Glycyrrhixa- 

Clyoymaru. 

Glyt)»nle. 

Gauphalium. 

Guaphalu. 

Gotnot. 

GMsipiun. 

IWdot. 

lIcmaclMtM. 

ItcmadoToa. 

ItcmatitM. 

Ilmlcyon. 

Ilalivetus. 

llalicacabom 

llalintu. 

IIe<lera. 

Ilmljocmut. 

IlcdTsarum. 

KclcDium. 

lleliutmpi  un 

Helfbom*. 

lleieboniifl 

Hcliine. 
Ilameni 

ilemerucallis. 

Hepati*. 

'llpaicXtla  \lUf 

HprtmxJ!ictylu« 

Ilerpyllui. 

Heaptiria. 

Bieracion. 

ilivnx. 

Hierobotonw. 

Ilimantopu*. 

Hippo  rchat. 

Hippclaphai. 

Hippocampai. 

Hippolapkthttm. 

Hippomaoe*. 

Uippomanithruil 

Hipi>i)phal«. 

Hip{>ophastain. 

HippopoC&rout. 

HippoMlinon. 

Ilippouria. 

9<ppuru». 

narundo. 

Hyacinthos. 

UjalocidM. 

Hydrunryru*. 
'YXijjkJ  ti. 
Ilynscyaniaa. 
HTpencum. 

Ilyaaopoa. 

Ilystnz. 

laaioo*. 

bapachaUJ. 

hapts. 

Ibit. 

lehMtunuc 

InAicum. 

Inarmnalif. 

latobun 

laula. 

Ion. 

kmia. 


Imii. 

l»o[fraa. 

Juncua. 

Jnniperua 

Josquianua 

Ijmx. 

Labnut. 

labrnaea. 

.  xtuca. 

Ladanam 

Lafopna. 

LagnpTT/J. 

Lagoa. 

AayCtf  9aXit  ria( 


Lampaan*. 

Lapatham. 

Lama. 

Lataz. 

Lata*. 

Larer. 

LcimoDiam 
Leiuttatoa. 
Lemna. 
L«nuua  Tun. 
Uo. 

L«ontopetn». 

Lcontopodiuin. 

Laopatdoa. 
J.epaa. 
Lepidiam. 
Lcpia. 

Leocacantha. 

Laocaa. 

Leaco. 

Laacoion. 

Libanotia. 

Libanotoa. 

Lichen. 

LiRnaticuni. 

Liruatrum. 

Lilian). 

Linoapartuni. 

Linoapennam. 

Linnm. 

Linam  VinuB. 

Lipanrua  Lapia. 

Lithari^TTtia. 

LilboapamaiB. 

Loliam. 

Lonchitia. 

Lycapaua. 

Lrchnia. 

Lychnitea. 

Lyciaai. 

Lycopda. 

Lydiaa  Lapia. 

Ljrm. 

I/VtiBiachiaip 
Macrr. 

Ma^eaint  Lapia. 

Mairadaria. 

Maia. 

Mainii. 

MalabaihniRL 

Malacha. 

Malacia. 

Malaocran«ax 

Maliaotballa. 

Maltha. 

Maloa. 

Maliim. 

Mandragoraa. 

Mantichora. 

Mantia. 

Marat  hram. 

Manptnta. 

M  armor. 

Marrubiam. 

Maaticha. 

Medica. 

Medica  Mala. 

M<?dion. 

Molampyron. 

Melancmnia. 

Melnnion. 

Melantcria. 

Mclanthion. 

Melanurua. 

Melex 

Meleagria. 

Melia. 

Melia  Tarra. 

Mclilotna 

Melimela. 

Mvlina. 

Mclia. 

Meliaaa. 


Melitauphylloft 

Mclolonthe. 

Mcloprpon. 

Mcriiairuloi 

Meuanthua. 

Mcrop. 

Mcapila. 

Meum. 

Mihu. 

Miloa. 

Miltoa. 

Minium. 

Mintboa. 

Miay. 

Mnlyhdana. 

Molybdoa. 

Mijrea. 

Morrayrua. 

Moachaa. 
Marana. 

Mua. 

Mutmon. 

Musteta. 

MyagTum. 

Myax. 

Mylia. 

Myopa. 

Myaaotia. 

Myrica. 

Myrmex. 

Myrua. 

Myatiratua. 

Myxon. 

Myzon. 

Napy. 

Narciaina. 

Nardua. 

Nirce. 

Narthflx. 

NnutiluB. 

Nrbrii  n. 

Nrpruthra. 

Nenon. 

NeritPt. 

Nitrum. 

Noameniaa. 

Nycterit. 

Nyctioorax. 

Nymphca. 

Ochne. 

Ochra. 

Ochnia. 

Ocimoeidea. 

Ocimam. 

o«. 

CRnantha. 

(Knaa. 

CKnotherfc 

CEttma. 

OliTa. 

Ololygon. 

Oloa'tion. 

Olyra. 

Omphex. 

Onitia. 

Onobrychia. 

Onaa. 

Onrwma. 

'  >nTT. 

Opalna. 

•0(>if  ^aXirrtoi 

Ophite*. 

Opobalaamam. 

•Or»t  M^ini 

Opaianoa. 

Orchiloa. 

Oichia. 

OrvichalcTim. 

Orpoaelinua. 

Orii^nua. 

Orobancha. 

Oroboa. 

Oroapiroa. 

Ort3rironiatn. 

Ortyi. 

Oryx. 

Oryxa. 

Ostnicoderma. 

Oatraam. 

Ostritea. 

Oatryx. 

Otia. 

Oria. 

Padaa. 

Pcdaroa. 

PwJBia. 

Panieum. 

Panthara. 

Paiia*ar. 


Papil  o. 

PapyiTia. 

PardaJia,  L,  I! 

Pardalua. 

Paidioa. 

Parriaa. 

Partum  MamM 

Pamopa. 

Paxoaychia. 

Parra. 

Panhenion 

Paaacr. 

PaTo. 

Pauaia. 

Pei^aiuiQ. 

Palamya. 

Pelargoa. 

Pelecaa 

PelecinuA 

Peloiaa. 

Pclonaa. 

Peoelopa. 

Penia. 

Pcntaphyllon. 

Pentelicum  ManoN 

Pepcri. 

Peplta. 

Perca. 

Parcnopterua 

Percnus 

Pcrdicion. 

Perdix. 

PericJyroenoo. 

Periat«ni 

Pcristeroan, 

Pciaxa. 

Penica  Mak. 

Pha^rua. 

Phacoa. 

Phalcna. 

Phalanpoo. 

Phaaelus. 

Phaa^non 

PhasianoB 

Phasiulua. 

Phasaa. 

Pbiillaa. 

Phillyraa. 

Philyra. 

Phleoa. 

Phlomoa. 

Phlox. 

Phoca. 

Phoccoa. 

Phcrnicoptcnu 

PhcEiticuma. 

Phvnix. 

Phou. 

Phoxinaa. 

Phrypai  Lap'i 

Phrrnoa. 

Phtbeir. 

Pbyeia. 

Pbycua. 

Phyllitia. 

Phyaaloa. 

Picua. 

Plica. 

Pinnx. 

PinnophyUz 

Pinua. 

Piper. 

PiaaaaphaltM 

Piatacia. 

Pithecoa. 

Pityocampa 

Pitya. 

Platanns. 

Plocimoa. 

Plumbaf^ 

Plumbum. 

Pnigitii. 

Po«. 

PoKilia. 

Pocitua. 

PraaltM  Lapv 

Prasium 

Praaocnna 

Prwa 

PrMtar 

Prinoa. 

PriatU 

Prounoofc 

Prunnm. 

Pmnui. 

Pf*' 

Paen. 

Paetu. 

Paendobooninm. 
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fMododlctwiuraa 
Ptimaiythian. 

Piyllkm. 
Piylon. 
Ptannioa. 
PulM. 

Ptcrw. 

P5T-nocomcn. 

Pigiucua. 

Pyrethrum. 
Pynlunpi*. 
Pyromacha*  L*pif . 

Pjrru*,  L,  IL 
Pyxut. 
Rail. 
Rani. 

RaauDcnlaa. 

Raphanua. 

Rha. 

Rhamnai. 

Rhapluuua. 

Rhapb«aot. 

Rhine. 
Rhinootraa. 

RhodoB. 

Rhirn. 

Rhombai. 

Rhus. 

RhyU. 

RhVtTO*. 

Robar. 

RdM. 

Rnamarino*. 

RubcU. 

Rabrica. 

Soccbamm. 

Sat^penam. 

Salamaiidra. 

Si  I  Ammooiacam. 

Salpe. 

Salpinz,  Lj  II. 

Samia  Tirra. 

Bjtniaa  LapUL 

SampaychoQ. 

Sanoajnicha. 

Sandtz. 

Saotaloo. 

Bapphinia. 

Sarda. 

Sardoayz. 

Satyrioc,    ,  L 

Snurua,  L  IL 

Sazitiigns. 

Scuui'wia. 


I  Scania. 


Scepaaot. 
Sc*piDM. 
Schiooa. 
Schiatna  L«p» 
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Xanthobate' 

Xiphiaa 

Xiphioa 

Xyria, 

Z»ia. 
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Zythoa. 
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MazoQointii 
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Poaca. 

Rhyta«t. 

Sarta. 

SynpoalQai. 
Uagaanta. 
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Calida. 
Canpoaa. 
Cereriaia. 
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Craur. 

Deipoon. 
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Codo. 
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tMtm.n  ciaiB. 
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Emboa. 

EpfaMtnA 

ExomM. 

Fucia. 

Fibula. 

Fimbn*. 

PlabtUiUi 

Focal*. 

Gantapa. 

loauna 
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loati'v 

Lacerna 

Lacinia 

Lraa. 
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Limbut 
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Manica. 

Manupiua. 

MuQile. 
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Nodaa. 
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FalUun. 
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Pedioa 
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Dic«a. 
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Chytra. 
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Colnin. 
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FoUia. 
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Forfex. 
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Salinam. 
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Eryctaraa. 
Fartor. 
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Helotea. 
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Cborua. 
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Aiaymnelea 
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Duumnn 
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Accenai,  L 
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Apoilectc 

Apuatoloi. 

Apporitorrs. 

Arciuatcr. 

Aaiarcha. 

Aaaeaior. 
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Licior. 
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Pared  roi. 
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Acoa,  M,  b. 
Adamaa.  1059,  b. 
*Ai1»nia»,~!n7a. 
•Adarkci,  8L  b. 
Adcrmcrniit  Jure,  499.  b 
Add  ICO,  539,  b. 
Addicd,  iSS^  b. 
Addirtiu,  559,  b. 
'Aiitl.  •a'^Ik,  Sl.b. 
•Aiiia,  IL  b. 
•A<^<X»iS?><.  495.  a. 
'Af(X<;>6f.  4i»57Tr 
A(]rm|itin,  575,  a. 
Adfiiica,  30757 
Adfinitaa,  30,  h. 
Adgnati,  2TT  a. 
Adjrnatio,  377,  a. 
*Adianton,  21,  b. 
'Aitglaf  irpd(  r4v  iH/toit  vpa^^, 
31,  b. 

Aditiollereditatia,  500,  b. 
Adiudicatio,  19,  b. 
Adlecti,  31,  b. 
Adlector,  21,  b. 
Admiasionalea,  ^  a. 
Adolcsrenlea,  537.  b. 
'Aciinn,  28,  a. 
*Adoni»,  52l  a. 
Adoption  (Greek).  B,  a. 
Adopdou  (Roman),  SS,  b. 
Aduratio,  23,  a. 
Adroi^tiu,  ^  b. 
Adacnpti  Glebv,  880,  a. 
Adacriptitii,  601,  a. 
AdacnptiTi.  12.  b. 
Adscrtor,  115.  b. 
Adaeaaor,  115.  b. 
Adatipnlatio,  073,  a. 
Adatipulator,  541,  b  ',  073.  a. 
Adultennro,  23,  b. 
Advenana,  21,  a. 
Adrenuuiut,  20,  a. 
Adulli,  537,  b. 
'A^emnw.  34,  a. 
Adrucatua,  24,  a. 
'Aivrov,  tf5gn». 
Adrtum.Uyr,  b. 
^acia.  39,  b. 

^butia  Lex,  P,  a  ;  W9,  b ; 
531,  a. 

.«dea,  4j5,  a  ;  313,  b  ,  957,  b. 

iEdilca,  24,  b." 

^ditui,  28,  a. 

iflilitimi,  ^  a. 

iCditumi,  20,  a. 

•A«vluo.  CO,  a. 

Xpt.  20,  a. 

•iEKyptnia,  27,  b. 

'Afi^/a.  ly/b. 

'Ariffiroi,  8IW,  a. 

JSlia  Lex  ,"581,  a. 

^lia  SentiaXei,  37,  b;  010,  a. 

JEmilia  I.ei.  S'il .  a. 

Dii'n  l.ei,46,  b  :  581, 
b;  to3,b. 


Emilia  I^pidi  Lex.  Wi.  b 
^    Scaan  Lex. 9K,^ 
JEneatorea,  38^  a. 

JEnei  Nummi,  39,  b. 
iKolipyle,  28,  a, 
jEra,  28.  a. 
^ranTT^,  a. 

"     Prifccti. »,  b. 
"     Tribuni.S^b;  998,  t 
iErahum,  ^  b 

"       Militare.  28,  b. 
"       Sancuua,"^  b 
"  ^    Sanctum,  b 
^rei  Nammi,  29,  b. 
iEraacatorea,  387*. 
iE8,89.a. 
"  (Mooey),  39,  b. 
*■  .^gineticum,  177,  a 
"  Alienum.  29,  ST^ 
"  CtrcuBifnraneum,  M,  • 
"  CorinthiacTiin,  ITtfjo. 
"  Debacuni,  177,  a. 
"  Equr»trr,  ^Ja  ;  4J5,  a. 

"  Crave,  ay, ¥7  no,  b 

»»  Ilurdeanam  or  He-»  v 

urn,  30,  a  ;  4i^  a 
"  Mililare,  ^e. 

Manuanum,  M,  a 
*•  Uxonum,  lOTg/a. 
*^iculiu,  30,  a. 
fitiTB  Ferla^,  437,  a. 
JRsjrmnetea,  41,  a. 
*A<tile«.  30,57 
♦Aftoe,  30,  b. 
'An-rfi.  43L  b. 
'Airwfia,  433,  b. 
•A#xoon.  27,  h. 
Affinra,  307I>. 
AfUmtaa,  3!1  b. 
•Ayu>M'i.  9H,  a  ;  916,  > 
*Agalocliiio.  31,  a. 
'Ayafiiov  }  pac>^,  018.  • 
'Agaracnn,  31^  a. 
Ai^Bio,  31,  a. 
'AKiuwua,  3lj  a. 
'AfaOtiifrfvi.  3Ij  a. 
'Ax(Ad<rriii,  Slja. 
'Ajr tAorf)(.  3T7a. 
•Ayrt,,  aL  a. 
Afrema,  31j  a. 
'Aftuiff)  iov  iini,  31,  b. 
Ager,  35,  a  ;  7t>8,~R: 
^   Amfinalia,  39.  a. 
Arcifiniua,  ^Ta. 
Aaanrnataa,~35.  b. 
Conreuiua,  35,  b. 
Decunianua,  M,  a 
Effatua,  TMJ,  t7 
Emphjrteama,  ^  a. 
Emphyteuiicanna,  Sft,  • 

401.  a. 
Limitatua,  33,  k  ;  ^  k 
Occii|i«toriua,  35,  b 
Pnvatui,  34,  h 
Pablicu..  IT;  798,  b. 
"    QuaMtitnua,  35,  b. 
Reli^ioius.  HTb. 
Sacer,34,b. 
"  Sanctua,  31,  b. 
"   Scripturanaa,  fi59,b. 
"   Vectiiralia,  38,  a  ,  401.  a 
'Agera'on,  31,  b. 
'Ayifn,/,  8l8p>. 
'AYnrifita,  310,  b. 
Agpr,  SK  B 
AgjtatorTfifi,  a. 
'AyXala.fiS^b. 
Aftneo,  33.  a. 

"     PiTatum,  32,  a. 
"     Quadratum,  S3(.  • 
A«nati,       a  ;  499,  a 
Agiialio,~EL  a. 
Agnomen,  001,  a. 
•Afjnua,  StaT 
Agon-ilea,  MO.  a. 
Agonal  I  a,  33,  L. 
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if  oncit>e*,  6M),  i. 
igouiurn.  32,  b 


AywriffTjl  11^,  a. 
A)  uiypg^Kqi,  33,  a. 
AywroOirai,  ^  a. 
A/cipci,  33,  a. 

Ayepu  sM^oeffa,  S3, « ;  861,  b. 

AgoniDouii,  33,  'i 
A^rauia,  ai  *> 

*A)Oa(}«i  »tf/i(Mi  663.  a. 
'Ayoti^ov  (i*niMov  )'pai4>  Hi 
b. 

A^TonR  Lege*,  33j  b. 

Aifra'iliu,  3ij,  a. 
'A>'p/rai,  387 It- 
Apnania,  SS,  a. 
Agnm*n»ore«,  38^  a. 
•Agnmonia.  39,  a. 
'Aj'pitorvia,  3J7a- 
'AgTiophjllou,  30,  a. 
Agronmni,  39,  a. 
*Agro«ti«,  SST*- 
'Ay(wr/pa(  ©uc/a,  39,^  b. 
'Ayp«r»»ff,  39,  b. 
'Axy^^.  396,  b. 
'Aytprai,  39,  b. 
AhenaloiTirS^*!  a- 
AltUtia,  39.  '57" 
A/iivrnarSy,  b. 

Aix;"5.  •»»M>- 

Atx^v^xipui,  4y,  b. 
AiVtac  iJi'o;.  40,  a. 
'Ai«>«t>.  aIc^v,  40j  b. 
'Aigeiron,  39,  b. 
AlytKopth.  1003.  a. 
•Aigllop*,  40^  a. 
A'yfvijrilK'Topr)}!  40i  b. 

Aiy/ox"^ '  ^ 
•AiKipyro«,  40,  a. 

A/yi(.  aO.  a. 
'AigitKaTu*,  40,  a. 
*Aigothela«,in", 

Aiyoliaa,  40,  a. 

Aigypio«,"TO,  a. 
•AjLuroa,  jlTb. 
*Ai[natitea,  40,  b. 
'Alfio^^ov(,  i\,  a. 
Ain'v  jjara,  WO,  a. 
•Aira,  41,0. 

Alaviivnhii,  jH,  a ;  93^  a. 

A/tMM  or  'EuMt,  41^  a. 

•Aittaja,  40,  b. 

•Ajx,  40,  CT 

Ala.  45r« 

Alaboitvr,  41,  b. 

Alabailra,  TT,  b. 

Alubiistri,  4l7b. 

Alabasmtn*,  41,  b. 

'AXaiu,  43,  a. 

Alani,  -fii  *• 

•Alamla,  ji^  a. 

Alb«nuni~Upu«,  73g,  a. 

Albogalerui,  42,  a. 

Album,  43,  a. 

"     Decuriooum,  49,  a 
"    Judicuin.  WSTBT 
"     SenatoT'im.  43,  a. 

Alboi  Galtrus,  43,  a. 

'AXuafloia.  43.  a. 

•Alec,  42,  a. 

•Alcea,"!?,  a. 

*Alabia<liuin,  43,  a. 

Aloa,  43,  b. 

Aleator,  43,  b. 

•Alector,  43,  a. 

Also,  42,  BT 

'AXtKTfuroiiamia,  43,  a. 

' .\\iKTpvi)rofia'>j_tii,  43.  a 

'AA«Tpu^iiD»  a)  (jfT^i  »- 
I  'AAtlirrui.  44.  n. 
•  'A\«<Tr>'pio>',  Hi  a. 

'A/i)rn,  41,  a. 

•Alpa,  4371. 

Auca,  437a. 

*A><>iJi  or'AXi^icjrpa^^,  4S.b. 
AanienUni  Pueri  Ft  rU«U«, 

43,  b. 
ALilSe.  I2<,  L 

AI<M«. 
•Ali»na,l4,  a. 
'A>Xa{,  167,  b. 
•Allium.  44,  a. 
Allu»io,  ILb. 
•Aliina.  4 1,  b 
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AAwa,  45,  a. 
AXoyiov  ypa^^,  43,  • 
•AJo«,  44,  b. 
•Alopectaii,  43,  a. 
•Alojwcia,  437a 
•Alopecurus,  45,.  a. 
'A>»tq/6<wai.  378,  b. 
•Alphcitea.  45.  a. 
•Altinc.  45,  a. 
Altar,  767n. 
AUare.Tti.  b. 
•AUtrcuo,  iis  a. 
Altia*  Di-o  ToUendi  Sanritna, 

878,  i 
•Alnro,4S,a. 
'AAw.t.  224,  b. 
Aluta,  IflCi: 

AAiJra*,  45,  b ;  6S3,  a. 
'AXvTdpxrif,  6b3,  a. 
*Alyp"t>,  45,  a. 
* Aly s.ion  ,"53,  a. 
Amatiucnsii,  45,  b. 

'Amaracua,  45,  b. 

'Amaranthui,  45,  b. 
^AfinpitOia,  45,  b 
'A/iapiota,  437^. 
AmbartnliaTlO,  a  ;  IW,  a. 
Anibouadur*,  5i5,  b. 
Ambitus,  46,  a. 
'Ap£>wa(b>{  ^pa^i,  46,  b. 
'Afjfi^oia,  4ij  a. 
Aml>rusia,  4T,  a. 
Ambulations.  511, 
Amburbiale,  47.  a. 
Amburbiun,  4?^  a. 
•A^n,  154.  a. 
'A/jiXfov  iiij,  47j  a. 
Amentum,  li,  a. 

•Amethystua,  47^  b. 
•Ainia,  48,  a. 

•AmiantHat.  4S,  a. 

Amiantua,  IJJJa. 

Arnidi*,  48,  a. 

Amictui,  48,  a. 

Amita,  2i7.  b. 

'A^tut,  48,  a  i  TCSj  b. 

•Ammi,  iSj  a. 

*Ammudyte«,  4§,  b. 

•AmmoniacumT48.  b. 

'Aji«Y<>»T7.  48,  a. 

•Ampelitii,  48,  b. 

•Ampelopraium,  48^  b. 

'Amumum,  48,^  b. 

'Afi^liiOaid,  48,  b. 

'AfifpiSXrieTpo*,  t'37,  a. 

'AfKfiKt'uv,  290,  a. 

Ampbictyiini,  48,  b. 

'Ati^KiirfXXov  ^ixat,  ill  a 

'Atiitnita,  95,  b. 

'Afii^iovXof,  861,  a. 

'Attiji^fitita,  51.  a. 

Ampbimalla,  951,  b. 

'A^^iopcia,  51,  b. 

'A(j<i(i>wiTrv,~Q3j  a. 

'A/i^>(0opti'v,  54,  a. 

'A^^iirxo;.  350,  a. 

'A^^irptfoTvAof,  290,  a. 

'Atiipinfmurai  yhttt  51,  b. 

•Arophiinxna,  51,  a. 

'A>i<iio<!»ir»j<7i{,J[M,  b. 

'Ap^<aro^o(,  58,  a. 

Amphilapx,  tfST.  b. 

'A/K^it'JAu^a;,  515.  a. 

Amphitliratrum,  51,  b. 

'Afi^uiiooia,  51,  b. 

Ampbwra,  54,~T;  §89,b;  1061, 
a. 

'Afi^o^;,  54,  a. 
'A|i^ri<tt;,  ^23.  b  ;  834,  a. 
Anipliatio,  551,  a. 
Ampulla,  54,  l>. 
Anipnllariui,  54,  b. 
•Ajiirv^  54.  b. 
'A^imrr^p754,  b. 
Amulrtnra,  55,  a. 
•Amygdalut,  55,  b. 
•'Afiui^o*.  55rTr 
•Av«&ir»j(,  350,  t. 
'AvaMitoi,  514,  a. 
'A.oSoXtit,  9537a. 
'AyufoAn'f.  50.  a. 
'A»a«raXvirT»)a«a,  630.  b. 
'Avci'cdu,  56,  a. 
'A»(J«rfioi,~Wja. 
'Atgrti'utnj7j76.  a. 
'Atii(iy^|irir<i.  484,  b. 
'AnuXqrr'Ma,  S6,.  a. 
'A»u«XiioT.i>i>.  734.  b 
'Ar«icXu-roo»,  57^ 
'Avuacutiicit.  56,  a. 


''AvdKpiatt,  M,  a. 
'A»'AtT»pi>».  958,  b. 
'Ava/iirM,  73.  a. 
•Anagallis.  50,  b. 
'AvayHtfiMoit',  995,  a. 
Anagnoaiv,  16,  a. 
'Avayw)  i)(  lUi),  56,  b 
'Araj  wyia,  56,  b. 
'Ava)  iraioy,  213.  a. 
*Ana^n»,  56,  b. 
'Atd^bpav,  Tm,  b 
•Awi^/pwffit.^a. 
•Aoas,  57,  a. 
'AfaO^^ard,  876.  a. 
Anatocism  na,  547,  a. 
'Ava«ua\iov  ypa^Jj,  57,  a. 
•A».a(.  140,  a. 
'Ava^ayiotia,  STj,  a. 
•Anaxulia,  57.  a. 
'Avalvplits,  IIL  a- 
'Ayviorfin,  493.  b ;  4«,  a. 
Anclior,  58,  a. 
'Aocbuia.  57,  a. 
Aocilc.  57.  a. 
AnoUa,  538,  b. 
'Ay KOI  f  a,  894,  a. 
Ancora,  58,  a. 
•Ay.tiX^.'^  b;  317.  b. 
Amlabatc,  476.  b. 
'Af^oavofia^ov  Yfta^i,  M,  b. 
'Avfo<iT6i'ur  f.inri,  58,  b. 
'AndraphnxiR.  58,  Ik 
•Andrachnp.  MTB. 
•Ar^fxra,  941.a. 
'Avipilkt^fW.b. 
'At^poytui  la,  5^  b. 
•Andrnciamas,  58,  b. 
•Ai^floXijil  ia.  S^fa. 
•A»<!m>Xtii;iDi  .  59,  a. 
•Anilniwmiin,  59,  a. 
•Andrviaacr*.  5g7t- 
'AWpivti,  514,  b 
'Arifuvnn,  514.  a. 
'Anemone,  59,  t. 
•Ancthum,  59.  a. 
'Avi^UKiioXn,  495,  a 
'Ai'(<^<k.  495,  a. 
'Af (i-dvyof.  433,  a. 
'AyyoOfiKti,  5337b. 
•AnguiUa,  OT71. 
AiiKQstui  CTarui,  265,  a. 
AnimodTersio,  Cecioria,  M4,a. 
•Anisuro,  59,  b. 
Annulet,  5Tt7n. 

"      Maximi,  50,  a. 
"      Pontificum,  59,  a. 
AdmIii,  I.rrt.  25,  b. 
Annuna,  £0,  a. 
Annul)  Aum  Jni,  839.  b. 
Annulnrum  Jut.  839,  b. 
Annulun,  839.  a. 
Annut,  U<L  L2L 
'Avolos.  976.  a. 
'Anoiiit,  60,  a. 
•Aii>irX3i.~B,^a. 
Anqnina,  894.  a. 
Anquititin,  60,  b ;  553,  b. 
Ansa.  51).  b ;  439,  b. 
♦Auaer,  60,  b. 
*Antac»as,  61,  a. 
Antr,  60.  b. 
Anteambu Icme*.  61,  a. 
Anlecfisorea,  6lj  b. 
AnIrcdFna,  275.  a. 
Antmiraure*.  61^  b. 
Ajitefixa,  01,  b. 

Autemendianuin  Tempnt,  362, 
a. 

Antrnna.  63.  a. 
Antepairmcata,  63,  h. 
Antepilaoij  103,"57 
Aoteiifn>ani.  63,  b. 
Antettan,  18,  b. 
•Anthemii,  62,  b. 
*Anth«mum,  62,  b. 
•Aflthencui,  fT,  b. 
'AvOic<piua,  85  a. 
'AtQietfipta,  364,  b. 
'A*<)t<!Titpiu>*,  190,  a. 
•Anlhiat,  M,  a. 
•Anthot,  MTa. 
*Antbrax.~03,  a. 
•Anthracion.  63,  a. 
♦Anthrf  ne,  63^  r,. 
•Anihylln.  fi3,  a. 
'A»Ovirwfio«i'a,  354,  b  ;  850, 
Antia  Lex.  MifBT 
Anti».  291,  b. 
' AmxttfCTovia,  339.  a. 
AntichfMia.  773.  b. 


AvtU—h,  dx  a 

'Arnxpo^^,  4L  -" 
'A>TO  fki^iif,  64,  b 
•A»TiAi>(i(.  3547b. 
'AiiT(»<iiiia,  64.  b. 
•Anttpathea,  64,  b. 
Antiquani,  5tfT7a. 
•Antirrhinao,  fti^b. 
'AvTlCTfitTU,  401. 

Anlba,  64,  b. 
Antonia  Legca.  3fil  1 
'Aktumoc/c.  65,  b. 
•AvTvt  65,  b. 
Annl.  SJTa. 
'A»Tii-4?irro(,  186,  U 
•Aoo.  4:s,  a. 
'ArdytXai,  M,  a. 
'Airuywyv,  66,  a. 
•Afianoe,  £*,  b. 

'Apatc,  ee,  b. 

'Ararric<',rf{  ra$  c4|M 

66,  b. 
'Amirciipta.  M,  b. 
Apatana.  66,  a. 
'ATofrXta,  6i0,  b. 
'ArarX«rri<(Wa,  620,  b 
'ArcXti^tcia.  5-9.  a. 
'AK-tX«  t*f(ixii.  589^ a- 
A!;r>'4ai  riffu^-,  770,  h 
Aperta  Nana,  08,  a 
'A<»tfai.  989,  a. 
'Ai^lTf.fitaZ^a**,  9flg,  b 
Apex.  67^  a. 
•Afba''*,  67.  b. 
'Apharc*.  67.  b. 
'A»>jmwrii7r31fl,  k 
•A»tc<t,  OOO.'ST^ 
'Afiroi  C7p«4,CLb 
*Aphia,  B7^  b. 
'A4i/pc«ia.  b 
'AAAamw.  69,  a. 
'AA<x>^i^(  ^nr.  ^  a. 
Aphrmctui,  Cg,  a. 
'A^poriffin,  M,  a. 
*  ApiattaUam,  06|  bk 
•Ariaaur,  08.  "5"^ 
•Apion,  M,  b. 
•Apioa,  68,  b. 
•Apu,  6(v,  b. 
'Apium,  68^  b. 
Apluttre,  HAa  a. 
•A«Ai«(«.  176,  a. 
'AmtiifviiiTWx  b  :  415, 1 
"Xr^tfipcfiVcrr.  fil»  b. 
'Aro^nperofM,  338  a. 
•ApiiryDOII,  69,  b. 
Apodrcic,  70.  a. 
'A»*f  <c/<ov7^§,  b. 
Apndytrnum.  147.  a. 
'Aro^pa^r,  70.  a. 
'AroiKi'd,  2M,  a. 
"Araixvi,  aCf'.  a. 
'AroXAroi.  4^7,  b. 
*A«o>ftt^lw{  ^<n).  70,  K 
•A»oXf>7,(»/.  10,  b. 
Aprtllinam  Cudi.  OOP,  a. 
'AtoW^ta,  70,  b. 
'Aro^a)  JoXia.  344.  a. 
'Avuiioela,  71,  a. 
'AvoW/iilrwfM'ni,  71^  a 
'Ard^rcit,  71,  a. 

'Ar^4Me'>.  '  It  a. 

'An^ftl,  LL  a. 

Apuphoiela.  71.  a. 

'Aro^Mcii  ^tilfiiu,  71, « 

•Atx'rrhaldtt^  1 .  a. 

'Ar<f^I>{.  7i  I.  a. 

'Artil^ra,  <  1.  a. 

'Aroaraein  tint,  71,  b^ 

'Aro«roX<if,  7I_,  b. 

•AroTfixiffji^t.  1034.  b 

Apotheca,  H,  b, 

ApulhrciMt  71,  b. 

'Aroraiify.  09,  a. 

'Airori^ff^a.y3?9.  b  ,  639,  ^ 

*Arori>i>rrai,  039.  a 

Appantorea,  73,  b. 

Appellatiu  iGrerk),  71  b. 

Appcllatio  (Rotnaii).  II,  b 

Applirationit  Joa,  137.  a 

Apnl.i,  191.  a. 

'Axsaeraatow  y  pm^.  74,  a 

'A\;nfot,t3^h. 

Apuleia  Lei.  541.  b. 

"      AfTana  Let.  581.  ».  < 
"     FViuDcatana  Lex.  Ml  4 
b.  * 
"  Mai««UH»Li«i.iOtL> 

•Apua,  74.  a.  , 
Aqua  Ca4aGa,  11&  k  « 
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At\um  Oarttu,  Zl ,  SIO,  ft 
Aqaa  ^nctiM  Samtus,  679,  *. 
AquK  ».  IgnM  InKrdictto,  137. 
«. 

Aqua  Hauttui  SerTitat,  679,  a. 

Kqvm  PluTta  Aic«nd«  Actio, 

78.  m. 
Aqaani,  7^  m. 
AquctluctTxl ; 
Aqaila.  8«0.  b 
•AquiUrSb. 
Aq-iilik  Lex.  337.  a. 
Iqalifer,  89*711, 
kn,  7(5j  b. 

Arsb**^  78,  b. 
♦Ar»iat>,  a.b. 
*AnichiilDt,  79.  a. 
'Aracus,  79.  K. 
'AfiatdcTvKof,  790,  b. 
'Apif rua,  79,  a. 
Aralrum,  79,  a. 
Arbiter.  5507  b- 
Arbilnr  Silicndi.  939.  b. 
ArfaitriJ,  iiOi  *~ 
Arbitrmna  Actio,  17,  a. 
Arbitrator,  332jb. 
Arbitrmm.  b. 
'Af£v\>i,  75tj.  ai. 
'Ap<i;A<t.  7M,  a. 
Arbuiculs,  781.  a. 
'Arbutiim,  80^  b. 
'Arbutus,  blj,  a. 
Area,  ^  a. 
Arccra.  HI,  a. 
Arch,      a  ;  450,  b. 
*Ap;i^aia(aiai,  SL  b. 

'Apx**'*''  SL  ^• 
Archera,  648,  a. 
ArchiaterTiL  b. 
Archima^iru*,  275.  b. 
Arrhiiiiimuii,        b  ;  033.  a. 
Architcctura  (vid.  Amphithea- 
trum,  AciQK  Ductus,  Arca<, 
Baailica,  Bath,  Hoaae,  Tem- 
plain,  Ac). 
'Ap\tTiKri0V,  97a.  b. 
'Afi-itTcX<i>n<<  823,  a. 
' A^jx't^'upot.       b ;  973,  a. 
A.rchiuin,  945,  a. 
AichiTam,  945.  a. 
Archon,  ^  li 

Afixwc,  82i  b. 

Apxw*"K.  8i,  b  •  fi^  a. 
\rcitiaiu«  Ager,  39,  a. 

An«T<^,  122.  b. 

Apicr(^(ii>,  171  b. 

.VMrroi,  narST 
'Arcloi,  H4.  b. 
\rcu»,  85,  a. 

\Tcua  Tnurophalia,  85,  b. 
Arcua,  80^  a. 
Ap««v,"BijL  b. 
'Ap^Atoe,  87,  a. 
'AfiiAriov,  a. 
*A[nlca,  87,  a. 
'ApJioOitoa.  449,  a ;  84L 
'Api5it,  J47,  a. 
Aj^a,  8^,  a  ;  45i  a. 
Areiupagus,  87,  b. 
Arena,  51,  b  ;  53,  b. 
Antalo^i,  90j  a. 
'ApyaocK,  1003.  a. 
Axfsi,  W,  a. 
*Arg«inaiie,  M,  a. 
Arf«ntarii,  WTb. 
Argontum,  ^  b. 
•ArgentumTivutn,  91,  b. 
Apy/a,-  ypo^j},  91,  b. 
•ArpUa.  92,  a. 
^Argitia,  93,  a. 
*Arjrrritiin>2.  a. 
Apyvpi'ov  iUtj,  93,  a. 
'Apyi/QOKO  ffiiov.M,  a  ;  Ml  b. 
Apytipci^oi&)(,  91,  a. 
Ap>iP(rif,  9ij  h 
*A,>)'vpui>7/roi,  ti&i.  a 
Apyipo;,  '.{iL  t> 
Arg^Taaptdos,  93,  a. 
•Anaj  93,  a. 
'Aotiicvua,  92,  a. 
Arica,  93,  h. 
•An<jn,93,a. 
•Ari»arunj,  93,  a. 
'Arittoluchia,  93,  a. 
'Afitarop,  342, ¥1  M3,  b. 
Arma,  Annatura,  93.  b. 
Armanam,  95,  b. 
Irnuuaentarium,  95,  b. 
ArmemaiittiB  Malum.  95,  b 


*Ara«iiium,  b. 

Annidoctorvt,  M,  b. 

Armilla,  95,  b. 

Anniluitnum,  97,  a. 

'Armoracia,  97,  a. 

Armour,  93,  a. 

Arms,  93,  b. 

Armjr  (Graek).  97 ^a. 

Army  (Romaii),~Q2. 

*ATiiabo,  107,  a. 

'Amogloaaoa,  107,  a. 

Aromatites,  1054,  ». 

•Arcm,  IflL  a. 

'Aoorpoy,  79,  b. 

•Apotpu,  109,  a  ;  7C3,b. 

Arquatus.  10..  a. 

Arquiies,  848,  a. 

Arra,  Arrabo,  or  Arrha,  Arrha- 

bo,  107,  b. 
'Aihtii^iptot  107,  a. 

'Ap7i^^(.  ng.  a. 

ArroipitKi,  33,  b. 
Arrows,  847,  a. 
''AP9t*tx6v.  108,  a. 
Altaba,  108,  b. 
'AoTffJcia,  108.  b. 
Artena,  lOSTK 
'Aprmon^fT'M,  b. 
'Apruist'i't  729.  b. 
'Aproxoi^f,  780.  a. 
'AprasxiAai,  344.  b. 
'AprairtdAif^c,-,  344.  b ;  780,  b. 
Artopta,  7811,  b. 
Artopticii.  780.  b. 
'Apritattf,  1053,  a. 
Arralcs  Fratres,  109.  a. 
Arundo,  847,b;  940.  b. 
Arora,  109.  a. 
Aroapicea,  488.  a. 
'Apiiraiva,  599,  a. 
As,  110,  a. 
Asamenta,  849.  b. 
'AoduiyQof,  143.  b. 
*Aaaram,  111,  a. 
Asbeatoa,  1  1  1,  a. 
•Asbejtos.TT,  111,  h. 
*Asc3labotrs.  lit,  b. 
'AaK4>rrvi.  572,  b. 
•Aacans,  113.  a. 
'AcKavXtjf,  981.  a. 
Aacta,  lUL  a. 
•Aacion.  112.  b. 
*A«clopias,  112.  b. 
'AtfcAmri'iia,  112,  b. 
'Aoito/.  1053.  a. 
^AamiXta.  m,  a. 
•Ascrron,  113,  b. 
*Aoco(/a(  ynii/p/i,  113,  a. 
Asiart'his,  113,  b. 
'AaiXXa,  U4i  a. 
•Atilui,  114,  b. 
'Aspnlathus,  114,  b. 
*Asp:tlax,  1 15.  a. 
*Aspara7US,  115.  a. 
•Asphodeluj,  115.  a. 
'Ainrrftioi',  M,  a. 
'Aoiri  jiVnr,  fiSL  a. 
'Agvif,  ^  a. 
*Aspi8,  1 15.  a. 
'Aariarui,  a. 
'Aipleuium,  115.  b. 
Asia,  150,  a. 
*Amiui  Lapis,  116,  a. 
Assamenta,  M9,  b. 
Aaaanus,  111,  a. 
Aaaentatores,  733,  a. 
Asaeres  Falcati,  129,  b. 
Asseres  Lecticarii,  571,  a. 
Asaertnr,  115,  b. 
Assessor  or  Adseaaor,  115.  b. 
Asstduitas,  40,  a. 
•Asucu*.  110.  a. 
*AsUt,  ho,  a. 
*Ast«r  Atticus,  116,  a. 
♦Aiteri-v  Ufl.  b. 
•A<rrpd«i7,  407,  b. 
'AarodyjAat.  919,  a. 
Astraftalui,  H6,  b. 
Affroardat  ypa^ij,  117,  a. 
•Astrios,  no,  b. 
'AirrvAw ,  290,  >■ 
*Astar,  a. 
*Aaturco.  117,  a. 
Aatrnomi.  117.  a. 
•A<r»A/a,  llTTa. 
Aaylum,  117,  a. 
Alavia,  377,  b. 
Au»oi,lSl  b 
*Ar/A(ia,  IJ6,  a. 
Atellana  Fabula,  116,  a. 


Atamia  Tirpcia  Lex,  861.  b. 
Athrnaam,  1 19,  a. 
'Athenna,  1 19,  a. 
Athlolc,  llffTb. 
•AeAoflirui,  33,  a  ;  723,  a. 
Atia  Lex,  5aLb.> 
Atilia  Lex,  557,  b  ;  1029.  a. 
'Arijiia,  120,  b  ;  536,  a. 
"Ari^of,  121,  a  ;  536,  a. 
Atinia  Lex,  561,  b. 
Atlantes,  ISlTa. 
Atnepos,  277.  b. 
Atneptix,  377,  b. 
•ATpacroi,  404,  b. 
«Atractyli»."l?!.  a. 
Atramentum,  i2L  b. 
Atnum,  123,  b  ;  516,  : 
•Attaifon,  123,  b. 
*Attclebaa7T^3,  b 
'ArOif .  123, 5^ 
Atticurges,  184.  a. 
Audio,  124,  a. 
Auction  (tale),  134,  a. 
Aartor,  184,  b. 
Aoctures  Fieri,  124,  b, 
Auctoramontum,  157,  a ,  47  5,  b. 
Auccorsli,  475.  b. 
Auctonlas,  125^  a  ;  871,  a. 
Audttiinuni,  125,  b  ;  817,  b. 
•Avellana  Nux,  125,  BT"^ 
Aufidia  Lex.  40,  b. 
•Ausfitcs.  1257b. 
Aujrur,  125.  K 

Au^raculura.  130,  b  ;  067.  b. 
Angitrale,  130,  b. 
Augitratoriuni,  130,  b. 
An^furium,  369.  b. 
AugusLales  Ludi,  187.  a. 
Aufpjslalrs  (priesta),  127.  b. 
Auirustalia,  127.  a. 
Aatj'uitus,  196,  b 
Ana.  2IL  b. 
Aula.  677,  b. 
Aulnrum,  898.  b. 
Ai'Xaia,  1036.  s. 
AiAi5.  122,  b  ;  SU,  b. 
AtiArio;  ^I'pa,  514,  b. 
AlXtiraifti,  983,  a. 
AiXi^ia,  826.  a. 
•Aulopias.  128,  a. 
AiXis,  128,  a  ;  98L  a. 
Aurelia  Lex,  553.  a ;  996.  b 
Auret,  12.  b. 
Auri'us,  129,  a. 
Auricbslcum,  177,  a 
Aun;;c,  256,  a. 
Aurum,  1 28,  a. 
Auruin  Coronarium,  139.  h. 
Aurum  Lustrale,  130.  a. 
Auipicium,  130.  a. 
*Au»iorali»,  llL.a. 
♦Autachaica,  131,  a. 
Autbentica,  666.  a. 
Autbepu,  131,  a. 
Avro^oXiaf  ypa^^,  131,  a. 
Autonumi,  131.  a. 
AiirorfAi)^  iitit,  73,  a ;  359,  b. 
Avulsio,  303,  b. 
Avus,  27".  b. 
Anxilia.  904.  a. 
Auxiliarcs,  904,  a. 
Auxiliarii,  904.  a. 
Axamcnta.  849.  b. 
Axe,  filLLb. 
'Alivn.  861,  b. 
Axil,  331.  a. 
Axle,  21L  a. 
'AliDV,  331,  a. 
'AtovttTTjl,  b. 

B. 

BsbylonicuDL,  131.  b 
Bacca,  641,  b. 
'Barra.TSl,  b. 
Bacchanalia,  365,  b. 
Bakf  rs,  1^0.  a. 
Bdxrpov,  132,  a. 
Saculus,  132,  a. 
BaKTvftla,  132,  a  ;  1014.  a. 
Bcbia  Lex,  ^  b. 
BBbta  iEmilia  Lex,  46,  b ;  5g3, 
b. 

Bail  (Greek),  4M,  a. 
Bail  (Roiiian),~lS2  b. 
*Ratcna,  US.  b. 
BtiAaniypei,  793,  b. 
BaXavtior,  143,  a ;  SSgi  • 
BaXafct'if.  598.  b. 
BaXaytH^irn,  793,  b. 
BJAam.  122.b:  ISLb 


Ba^JvTtov,  626,  a. 
,  'Balanus,  iSTb. 
.  Balairo,  l^Jb. 

BoA«(j,  m  a  ,  flOi  k 

Baldnc,  133,  a. 

•Balerui,  132,  b. 

Balinee,  lil.  a. 
,  Balioeum,  143.  a. 
i  Bahsta,  Ballista,  988,  b 

Balntarii,  989,  a.  

BalKifame  at),  448,  i  1 
i  haXXioitol,  I2SL  a. 
;  •Ballote,  132,  b. 
I  Batne«,  112.  a. 
[  lialneahuin,  143,  a 
1  Balneator.  MSTa;  HI  a 
[  Balneum,  143.  a. 
I  *Balsamum,  133,  a. 
I  Balteanuii.  1547a. 

Batteua,  133,  a. 

'Bambacion,  134.  b. 

Banker*,  90,  b  ;  634. 

Baiiiihment  (Greek),  134. b 

Banistiiiicni  (Roman),  136.  a 

Bapbium,  137.  a. 

•BoptcK,  138,  a. 

Baptiitcnum.  146,  a. 

BdaiOpov,  227.  k 

Barathrum,  132,  b. 

Boi-ba,  IM.  a. 

Barber,  lad.  b. 

Bap^iroi',  139,  a 

hdpSiTof,  139,  n. 

BanlucucuUus,  325,  b 

*Basaltes,  139.  a. 

Biioa»'i<rru(',  140.  a. 

'Baaanitcs  Lapis,  139.  h 

Bdaavof,  139.  b. 

BiioKavla,  431 ,  h 

Basrauda.  140,  a 

Basket,  140,  a. 

BaetXtia,  140,  a. 

BMtXiiif,  S57b  ;  Ufi,  a. 

Basilica  (building),  140,  b 

Basilica  (legal  work),  11^  • 

•Basihscus,  142,  b. 

BaolXiaaa,  857b:  365, a 

BasleruB,  112.  b. 

Barijp,  909,  b. 

Baths,  LU.  a ;  59g,  a. 

BatiUui,  154,  a. 

•Bati»,  154,  b. 

*Bat<»,  7M,  b. 

•Batrachium.  154.  b. 

•Balrachus,  lil.b. 

Baxa  or  Baxea,  154,  b 

•Bdclla,  155,  a. 

♦Bdellium,  155,  a. 

Beard,  138,  a. 

BtSaitiatui  fiKTi,  155.  b. 

•Bechion.  156,  a  ;  157. 1 

Beds,  572,  a ;  990,  a. 

Beer,  233,  b. 

B<  ll,  983.  b. 

Bellana,  375.  b. 

BcUlcrepa  Sallatio,  822  O 

Bellowt,  449,  a. 

•Belone,  TO,  a. 

B(A<ivn,  20.  b. 

BiXovtf,  20.  b. 

BiyAtfi.  524,  b. 

Belt,  133,  a. 

Bfina,  384,  a;  763,  b. 

BtxMiia,  15fi  a. 

Beueficiuin  Atntiaendi,  iSt 

Benefician      156,  a. 

Beneficiam,  156,  a 

Benifn»^<  46.  a. 

•Berbcri,  lifi.  b. 

*Bemcocca,  156.  b. 

♦Bervllus,  156,  b. 

Bc»,  liIL  b;  521* 

Bcssis,  591.  a. 

BeatiiLrii.  157.  a. 

•Bcu,  157,  a. 

•Bettonica,  157^  a. 

Bia/uv        I5i,  b. 

Bibaais,  lit.  K 

BiSA/ov,  587.  b. 

Bibliopola,  1^  a. 

Btbliotheca,  156.  a. 

BiJtof,  159.  a. 

Bidens,  631  a. 

Bidental,  159,  a 

Bidiai,  1597b 

Bi^iuToi.  159,  b. 

Biga  or  Bime,  159,  b 

Bifratus,  liifl.  b 

Bt6f,  86j  a. 

Bipolium,  Zl^  b. 
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Mp«nni>  601,  b 
Biramii,  l0Oj  • ;  NO,  b 
Birrni.  t(Ki.  a. 
BiMltiom,  802j  U 
^BiMo,  IMi  »• 
Biwlilit  Anuat,  IM^  • 
BiftMXtum,  IV5^  b 

PlUVYlUf,  190, 
Bi*.  (f>f  hufMil,  453,  t. 
•Ruuiuen,  100.  BT"^ 
BXiiSift  I'lVfTToi.  a. 
•lUatta,  161, a. 
HXuiinj,  i5i  b. 
B>o»na,  H53j  b. 
-Biennas,  lOit  b. 
•Bletoo,  101,  b. 
•Boa,  lOlTBT 
•Bc»c4.~na,  b. 
Bai]^'pii>iia,  101,  b. 
Qotfi'iMittiiir,  ItW,  a. 
Ba!>Jlaicl»,  lOTTB". 
U'rotiuii  CoDsUtutioR,  m,  ll 
•ButUM,  103,  b. 
BaiunioYir{-«(,  181,  b. 
•Boltxn'.  loa.  b. 
BaA/f,  223.  b. 
BuAoJiairtd,  M3^,  a. 
BaitiiiXioi,  IM^  a. 

*Biinib)'liu>,  103,  k. 
liucnbyi,  b'i,  b. 
Bw^i^t.  TO.  b. 
BoDa,  iCT,  a. 
Bona  Cat!  ilea,  104,  k 
Bonn  Fiilri,  104,  b. 
Bona  R;ipu.  ]t>4i  b  ;  404, 
B<>iia  Vacantia,  IM,  a. 
*Bona«us,  100,  b. 
Dunorum  Ceuio,  105,  a. 
Bunoram  CuUatio,  105,  b. 
Bonorain  Emtio  et  Emtor,  106. 
b. 

n»aomai  Potaetaio,  105,  b. 
Bonorutn  Vi  Rapiorum  Actio, 
164,  b;  404,  a. 

B-Jokiell^  158i  a- 
Bojts,  SlOj  1^ 
Bvi^vui,  ISL  b. 

boptaafioi  at  BofUdfffi^f,  167,  b. 

•B<a^,  100^  b. 
*B<><  .Marinua,  107,  a. 
'BuitryrhiUa.  I«fl,  b. 
Bi«r(ivxo(,  Wl,  l>. 
BaravofiayTiiii,  ?70,  a. 
Dottoiory,  545.  b  ;  MS,  a. 
B'rfulu*. 
Bmi'ai,  2L  a. 
Boi  AiJ.  168,  a. 
BovXfvotui  YPof^'  *- 
VovXtvti'iotov,  1  <0,  b 
Bov^fia,  303.  a. 
Bi>v^M>(,  303,  a. 
Bow,  Ni,  a. 
Boxing,  ^S,  b. 

Boa6n!Tai.  33,  a. 
BrctCM  or  Bracca,  171,  a 
Brachiale,  00,  b. 
Bratichidc,l>90,  a. 
BiueiJtKi,  178,  a. 
Brius,22.a. 
*Brasaica,  172.  a. 
•Bralbe,  172.  h. 
Bpai'purfia,  172,  b. 
Breakfast,  27^7*  ;  349,  b ;  343, 
a. 

Branariam,  178,  b. 
BreTianum  Alariciannm,  »'2, 

b. 

DntMrjr  (Greek),  SM^ 
Brilitrjr  (Roman),  40,  a. 

Hri<  k«.  507,  b. 
BruiKo,  173,  a. 
Bri.lli..4^a. 
•Brfimoj,  1  lO.  a. 
Bf»>Tiioi.,  »09,  S. 
firvinxe,  170.  a. 
nrooch,  43^  b. 
»Brticu»7TTt».  a. 
•B.-yon,  irgTa. 
•Bryonia,  179,  b 
•Bubalia.  Ijlfb. 

ll^uinoariSL  a. 
Bucciiuitor,  SS,  a ,  180.  b 
llucrd,  1 10.  a. 
•Burrra»,  IMI,  b. 
•Bajlorma,  l9l.  a 


Bulla,  e.,  a. 
•Bi]  mamma,  191.  b. 
•Buniai,  181, b. 
•Buni<m,  161.  b. 
•BuprBttiOHl.  b. 
Banal.  450,  m;  400,  t. 
Bum,  TiCa  ;  TOTBT 
Bucaof,  183j  b. 
Burtirapi.  IM.  a. 
Bustuans,  I  W,  a. 
Raxuarii.  182.  a. 
Buatum,  181,  b. 

•Buuer,  rar*. 

•Butyrum,  laa,  a 
Bazum,  183,  a. 
•Bazua,  a. 

*Byblui,lM,  b. 
Bjrwua,  IfiSTb. 

C,  K.,  X. 

KaStlpta,  183,  a. 
•(^Bcalia,  184,  a. 
Ka(i7>uf>iu(  (!<'oj,  184,  a. 
KaKoXoyias  HkVi  184.  b. 
Kaicorixfo^*'         184,  b. 
Kdcwvif,  184,  b. 
•Cactus,  reSTa. 
•Cailrocia,  185.  b. 
•Cccuhtim  Viiium,  180.  a. 
•C«iK»,  ISO,  b. 
Ceira,  2557 b. 
Ka/icKOi,  185,  a. 
Kd'iUf,  54, "5;  ISO,  a. 
Caducrnlvr,  180,  a 
Caduceus,  185.  b 
Cadocum,  IWt  a 
Cadas,  ISO,  a. 

Cxcilia  Lex  d«  Censoriboa,  flfil, 

b. 

Cxcilia  L«x  de  Voetifalibus. 

581,  b  ;  7W,  b. 
CrciTia  DidiaLei,  582,  a. 
Cctitura,  170,  a. 
Ca-lcbi.  55«rb. 
C«lia  U"i7p43,  h. 
Cctibaltis,  550.  b. 
Ccrim'inia,  843,  a. 
Centura  Taliuls  196,  b. 
CcMriea,  29L  b. 
Kaidiaf,  8277 b. 
KaitiY,  450,  b. 
'  Calami  olFe,  1|^  a. 
Calainistrum.  187,  o. 
KiiXafioi,  7C3,  b. 
'K'iXatiof  Aowiianit^,  187.  a. 
'K'iXa^u(  ^payitlntii  1S7,  a. 
•Kii-Xd/^oc  aliXijTurdv.  187,  a. 
*  KiiXofiof  b  vaarif,  lw7,  ». 
•KoAa^»<  &  'l>^i«it{.~l8T,  X 
Calamus,  187,  a  ;  84 TTR: 
Calantica,  1^  b. 
Catatlitscui,  188.  a. 
Calatbus,  ISfiTiu 
Calcar,  IflgTE. 
Calceua,  188,  b. 
Calrcamen,  188,  b. 
Calccamenturo,  188,  b 
Calculator,  100,  a. 
Calculi,  ]00,  a. 
CalJa.  201^  li. 
Caldanum,  140,  a. 
Calcnde,  lOJTb. 
Calendar  fCmk),  190,  a. 
Calendar  (Roman),"I?T,  a. 
Calcndanum,  107^  a;  433,  a. 
CaliJa,  201j  b. 
•Calidns,  202,  a. 
Califpi,  21>2ra^ 
Cain,  325,  b. 
KoAAi}  i*ua.  070.  a. 
KdAAuMiv,  3<^07b. 
KitXXiorila,  202^  b. 
♦Callyunyrouj,  208,  b. 
KoAo&inKi  454.  a. 
K<]X<;M5m,  8»ra. 
KdAoi,  eOCaT 
Calones,  262.  b. 
K.iA<Jro«)c7459i«. 
KdAiof.  S42i  a. 

Calpumia  Lax  de  Ambitu,  40, 

b. 

Calpumia  Lex  de  Rcpetnndis, 

ei3,  b. 
Calyatica.  IgT.b. 
KaAt^f,  708.  b. 
Calumnia,  203.  a. 
Caliimni*  Judicium,  803.  b. 
Calumnic  Ju«iqrandum.803.  b. 
KaAvTToa,  1037,  a. 
Calx,  255,  a 


025, 


,  b. 


Camara,  203,  b. 
Ka^at  iMTb. 
♦Came Irapardjlis,  201^  b 
*Camelus.  2(M.  a. 
Camera,  2(13,  b. 
Camtoa.  800.  a. 
Camlllu^  312,  b  ; 
Caminns,  £LL  a. 
K^iva«.  450,  a. 
•CaminaraOtOi, 
Camp,  ^0,  a. 
Cam|>r*trc  204.  b. 
Campi'J(<-lrtrps,  204.  b. 
Ka^irri^  MJO.  h. 
Campus  Martina. 804.  b. 
Campus  i>c«li>iatus,  205,  a. 
Kdvatfo<  or  Kii»a<e<,'"505,  b. 
Canalicolc,  2(15,  b. 
Canalii,  205,  b. 
K<<»uOpo»,  205,  b. 
•Cancamcm.  207,  b. 
Cancclli,  254767 
Candela,  200,  a. 
Candelabrum,  200,  k 
Candidarii.  760,  a. 
Candidati  Principis,  820.  a. 
CandidatQs,  40,^  a  ,  987.  a. 
Candle,  200,  a. 
Candlfttirk.  200.  a. 
ILnfvi,  207,  a. 
Kinor,  gT7;a. 
Cane  pboroe,  207,  a. 
•Cania,  '.WT,  K 
Canistrum,  2(r7.  a. 
•Cannabii.  a. 
Kaiuy.  M3.  h  ;  055,  a. 
•Canlhans,  2(i8.Tk 
•Canlharu»,"ir7ni..  2081  b. 
Cantharus,  2U8,  b. 
Kave^Xia,  37^b. 
Canlhua,  33 1  ^  b. 
Canlicuro.  208,  b. 
Caarafsinc,  46.  a. 
Canuleia  l.ei75W2,  a, 
Ka!r»;At(or.  2Mi  a. 
K<iTf,Ao{.  220,  a  ;  403,  a. 
•Caper,  a^HTa. 
•Caphura,  200,  b, 
Capillua,  2gT7b. 
Capistram.  WO,  b. 
Capital  (of  cnliamns),  8*40,  a. 
Capite  Censi,  212,  a  ;  200,  a. 
Capitis  Demioutio,  212,  a. 
Capitis  Minutio,  818,  a. 
Capilolini,  OOP,  b. 
Capitolini  Ladi.  OOP,  b 
Capitolium,  810,  m. 
•Capnioe.  2lU7b. 
KarvofdKn,  515.  b. 
Kamoitat  rtia,  300.  b. 
•(^appant,  211. 
•Capra,  211,  a. 
«Caprfa7gn,  a. 
•Capnficai.o,  21 1 ,  a. 
•Caprificu*.  21 1,  a. 
Caprun»,  201,  b. 
•Capros.  iTTJa. 
Cap*!,  21775. 
Caf»aru.  JLLb. 
Capeula.  gU,  b. 
Captjo,  700.  b. 
Capulum7T50.  b  ;  SxQ  a. 
Capulus.  tTTTb. 
Caput,  212,  a. 
Caput  Extorum,  818,  • 
Caput  Porcmum,  3Z7  L 
•Carabus,  212,  b. 
Camcalla,yra,  b. 
•Carbunculus.  81>.  a 
Career,  213,  a. 
Caroercs.  254.  a. 
•Carcharias,  21J,  b. 
Carcbcsmm,  214,  a. 
•CarciBium,  214,  a, 
•Csrcinus,  2n7b. 
•Cardamone,  214. 1 
•Cardaninmum,  814,  K 
•Cardamum,  215.  t. 
Cartlo,  215.  a. 
C»nV>,  SSTb. 
•CardueFs,  215. 1 
•Cardous.  215.  L 
CareDura,  1051,  i. 
•CareuB,  210.  a. 

•Caret,  2127a- 
•Cans,  STBfa. 
f^nnen  Sectilare,  602.  b 
Carmeotalia.  810,  a. 
Kapvfi.i.  210,  b. 
Camifei,"gI7,  a. 


•Carota,  81T.  • 

Kapnii,  bS^  a. 

Carpeniom,  817,  a 

•Caryeaium.  2|7,  b 

Carpel,  051.  a. 

•Carpinua,  217.  b. 

Kaprci  iit    817.  b 

t'arptor,  215,  b. 

Carra^o,  tin,  a 

Carroca.  218.  a 

Cmw.  217.  b 

Kap^o.  fTBTa. 

Kapvari't.  2I'».  A 

Caryatis.  218,  ». 

•CaryoD.  fTs,  : 

•Caryophylloa  218.  : 

•Casia.  218.  b. 

Caaai4  Lex.  it^  a. 

Caasia  A^raria  Lei.  %. 

Caaata  Tafciiana  Lex,  9^3.  a 

Cassia  Terentia  FraaeaUia 

Lei,  J-a.  a. 
Cassis.^,  a  :  B3fi.  b 
•Casunca.  818,  b 
Caatellam  Aqu«,  819.  a. 
*Caat»r.  220,  a. 
Cwtra,  220.  a. 
Castrense  Peruliam.  748. 
Caatreiisis  Corma,  311,  a 
Kr>rii&Xi;i<q,  f^tA.  h. 
yiaTa6\r,iiaTit,  302.  a. 
KdrotiAirricit,  71fi.  b. 
JLaraxitooTowia.  230.  a. 
ViaraxtreiiaTa,  882.  b. 
marafXrtcia,  384.  a. 
Karay  w)  la.  b. 
K>ira^w>iur.  2<0.  a. 
Cata^rrapha.  T02.  a. 
KnTJir»(,  4f)0.  a. 
KaroAv;  et.  222.  a. 
KaraAt'-tfc«#<  r«»  Aim&t  roa4' 

883.  b. 

KardAiiffK.  TSk,  a ;  614,  h. 
•Cataoanke.  223,  h. 
Kara*(ipari(pcii.  883.  b 
Karari'XtTfv,  98«,  h. 
Karair(Ari<i>,  988.  h 
Karactraffpi.  H'30,  % 
CaUpbracti,  223.  !>. 
CalLpirater,  223.  b. 
Calapolta.  Utt8  H. 
(-ataracta.  224.  a. 
•Cataracte*,  284,  b 
Kdr.tffcarik  Tfpm^^,  !d4.  b 
i'alaair  WO.  a. 
KaToaTcuitam,  881.  a 
KaTaTo/iai,  968,  a 
Kariryooa,  480.  a. 
Knr^epiK.  W6,  a. 
Cateia,  yM,"Er 
CaUlla."m.  b 
Catena,  S4.b. 
K4irt)'>'vfr.  858.  b. 
Catertani,  470,  b. 
tUOsMiK,  0<>t7a. 
Cathedra,  ^7  a. 
Ka0cn|(>,  8337a. 
K*fcje<.g?8.a. 
Catill«ia.(girb. 
•Catoiilrpaa,  223,  a. 
KarvxR'i'  526.  a. 
•CatochituT^.  b. 
Karwrdni.  750,  a. 
KtirwrtcoV^^i,  1008,  > 
Ka'rerrpov,  OO6  a. 
Karafjirrtitr,  450.  b 
Kiirfv»«,-,  285,  b. 
CaT»dium75TB.  b. 
•Cancalia.  225,  b. 
Carea,  OOn  a 
(;a*ere,~57,  a. 
CaTi  Meosi*.  101,  a  :  lU^  n 
(^npo,  886.  a  ;  S32,  a. 
Caapoea,  826.  a. 
Cause  Pr<.batio,8>l,b;7«l 
Causia,  220.  b. 
Caosiie.Tcgft,  b. 
Kaioii,  7m.  a. 
Katr^aor,  243,  b  ;  704,  • 
Cauti".  «7j,  a. 
Cautiu  .Muciaoa,  117.  a. 
Carom  .£<bam,  iU.  t». 
Ktdl^t,  ST,  b. 
•Ceblepjms.  887.  ^ 
Cedit  dies,  575,  a, 
•Cedros,  8f7rS. 
K(r(X'^A»{.  187, 
CeiliD(a.  520.  b. 
Krifia,  t72.  a. 
•Ce"  iMntm,  8W, ». 
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C«l«ruin  Tr:Mntta,  Wi  a. 
K/Ai?v.  2ie^  b. 
KtAn«n-<)(,  794.  b. 
CeU»,        57958^  b 
Cellanui,  'i'iS,  b. 
Celt,  3T3i  X 
•Ccnchrit,  2^  h. 
•C«nchru«,  ^  b. 
Ccnutaphiam,  !tt8i  b 
C«DMr,  l(H6f  b. 
Censers,  8*1.  a. 
Cennti,  61)2, 
Ceniorc*.  y.fl>.  ik 

Caotus,  229^  b  ;  616,  a 
'OoUurea,  2^  ■. 
Canteaima.  1036.  b. 
Ceateiima  Uiurie,  &4tf,  b. 
Ooteiimatio,  340.  b. 
*C«ntri«cui,  830.  a. 
•Cenlnie,  23U,  *. 
'Ontrumyrrbine,  MO.  b. 
CentumTiri,  230,  b. 
Centuna,  21L  b  ;  Mfl,  a. 
Ceotiinata  Comitia,  80S. 
1007 


b, 


Centuno,  231^  b. 

CentoMit,  1 1 1,  a. 

•Cepjftt,  2^r«- 

Kifirai'a  Ovpa,  SIS,  b. 

•Cephalui.  232,  a. 

•Cephen,  giaTb. 

K»|»oj,  SloTb. 

♦C«pph<i«,  233. 1>. 

Cera,       a  ;  ^  b. 

'Cerachatei,  232.  b. 

Cenr,  704.  a. 

Kcpai'd,  62j  a. 

K(pii/<{t)$,  a. 

Ktpafiiov,  439.  a. 

Klpa^of,  213>a  ;  439,  a  ;  0S3^ a. 

K/oa(,  02,  a ;  87,  a  ;  291.  b  ; 

toB.  b. 
'Cerastes,  33S,  b. 
'Ceruu5,  '1357b. 
*Cenilia.  233.  a. 
r«nita  Tabulr.  944,  b 
Ktpariott.  1062.  a. 
•Ceraumon,  233j  a. 
Krpir<Jjf.  9ftd7ar 
•Cema,  aJTa. 
Xef*<V,  SM^  a. 
•Cerc<ipithecu«,  233.  a 
Ce.-«alia,  :t33.  a. 
0«tT>Tiiia,  a. 
•Cerevwia,  233,  li. 
•Cenntha.  123^7  a. 
Cernern  Hcreditatem,  499.  a. 
Ki^ypa^/n,  703.  b  ;  704.  b. 
Ceroma,  334.  a. 
Ktpovxoti  994,  a. 
C«rtaine»,  119.  b. 
Ceni,  Incerti  Actio,  834,  a. 
Ki^fwrttov,  I8S.  b. 
Kirpvrtor.  IHS.  b. 
Cenichi,  234.  a. 
•Cerussa,  234^  b. 
*Cer>  iu»,  m  b. 
*Cervx,  234.  b. 
Kiipiii,  234,  b. 
Ccsaio  Bunorum,  16S.  a. 
Ceaaio  in  Jare,  S57.  b. 
Ceatius  Pon»,  174,  b. 
CeatruiD,  702.  ET«04.  b. 
*Ceatruin,  234,  b. 
Ceatua,  234757 
Cetra  or  Cntra,  335,  b. 
Kejr,  2*2,  a. 
Chain,  M4,  b. 
Xain,,  2iL  n. 
•Cbaibane,  236>  a. 
*Cbalcanthus,  239,  a. 
XaXKCtiu  23fl.  a. 
XdXKuor,  31L  b. 
Chalcidium,  23<i.  a. 
•Chalcit,  23*.  b. 
XaXxioUia,  236.  b. 
XaXxiaiiif,  940.  a. 
•Chalcitia,  237,  a. 
'Chalcophonoa,  237,  b. 
•Chalona,  237,  a. 
XoAxik.  2£a ;  29,  b. 
Chalcnemara^uf,  23*.  b. 
XaXxoif,  3iL  a. 
Xi»A(W>t,  4ii,  a. 
•Chalyb*,  237,  b. 
•Chamaiacte,  23S  a. 

•ChamajJryi.SS  a. 
C.  DBoerasiii,  238.  a. 


*Chaina;lion,  235,  »■ 
•Chaniasmelrm,  2.18,  b 
•Chamxpitya,  2557b. 
*ChaiiieUa,  2^  b. 
Xaiifbtni,  572.  b. 
Xafttvrtov,  572,  b. 
XdpaKK,  1034.  a. 
*Cbaradnu«,  23£.  b. 
Ohariol,  IW,  b  ;  331^  a ;  420.  b. 
Chanttia,  238,  b. 
Xaaiyiot  KA/^cfd  9C9.  a. 
Charta,  588,  a. 
XtipiKfiaYtiov,  BIS,  a. 
X(ip(i'uird{  Xtruat,  240,  b. 
Xfi(>rf> 017(^01'.  240,  b"T937,  b. 
XuoittatTpov.  344.  a  ;  615.  a 
Cheiruaumia.  239.  a. 
Xttportyutt,  ggTa. 
X((poro»'nro^  SI,  b. 
XitponWa,  2397a  ;  •• 

•Chelidonium,  23-^.  b. 
•Cbelidon,  23^  b. 
•Cheloiio,  aatL  b. 
XtAiiif7,  605,  b ;  965,  b. 
X  Ai.{,  ft(?57b. 
Xij^ii),  S37a. 
•Chenalopex,  W9,  b. 
Chenisciii,  239,  b, 
*Chenopodiiira,  239,  b. 
XipvtSov,  239,  b. 
Xipvi^,  239.  L. 
'Cberaitei,  240,  a. 
XiMwonii,  495.  a. 
•Cheraydrua,  2j0,  a. 

XiAiapx'Oi  foo,  a. 
Chimneya,  515.  b ;  Ml.  a. 
Chiramaxiiim,  840»  a. 
Chindota,  2JiL  b. 
Chjrugraphoni,  840.  b. 
Chirurgia,  241.  a. 
ChiicI,  373.  a. 
Xtnit.  imx  b. 

"    'Aii^iuaTxaXof,  1084,  a. 
"    Xiipc^wrtff,  1024.  a. 
"  'Ertp9«ta<rYf>Xov,m24.a. 
"    Sx'TiJt,  UI23.  a. 
"    IroAicwrti,  IML  a. 
Xirwvta,  244.  a. 
XiTwHoy,  1023,  b  j  1084.  a. 
X(ru»'<a<ra(,  1023.  b  ;  1024.  a. 
Xoiv,  m  b. 
*Chiuin  Marmor,  244,  a. 
'Chium  Vinum,  244.  b. 
XXaifg.SOJ.a  :  573, a;  718. b. 


XAuiViuv,  7jHj  b. 
XXaviiiov,  I  b. 
XXa»<f,  718,  b. 
XXavioKtov,  718,  b. 
Chlarays,  24^75. 
XAi«ui,  29L  b. 
XXiiuir,  95,  b. 
XAdtia,  245,  t. 
XXoid,  ifyb. 
•Chloreaa.  245,  b. 
*Chlorii,  2487a. 
Xoai,  b. 
Xoaya/,  450,  b. 
X6t(,  3ft4.  b^ 
Xof6(,  248.  a. 
Xoifiici;,  331,  a. 
Xoii'i^,  240.  a. 
XoimVui,  819,  a. 
*Xoipa(  iTura^iof,  840.  a. 
Xw^a,  457.  a. 
Cboragia,  246.  a. 
Chora^a,  240.  a. 
Xotpii  OIkoIvth,  M?,  a. 
Xutpiuv  iiftj,  246,  b. 
Chorui,  24«.  U7^ 
XoC$,  24S,  a. 
XpiovfTtKTi,  24^*,  a. 
Xftijanoi,  3ft9,  a. 
Xp>7<7HoAa}'ia,  3<W.  a. 
Xpv^fiptov,  687,  b. 
Xpwvdv,  700,  a. 
'ChronuaTlm.  b. 
Xpvffwvirroi,  681,  a. 
Xpucif,  123,  a. 
•Chryaalii,  848,  b. 
'Cbryaaiitbeinuia,  848.  b. 
•Chryaelectrum,  248,  b. 
•Choieleclrui,  2lH7b. 
Chrysendcta,  248.  b. 
•ChryaitM,  248,  b. 
•Chnriiiii,  JIP7a. 
•Chryaocolla,  242.a, 
♦Chryaocome,  249,  a. 
Cbryaolithat,  849, » 


'Chryioinelnm,  949.  a. 
•Chryaopia,  249,  a. 
♦Chryiophna.  2-4'.i.  a. 
'Cbryaopraaiiu  Lapia.  849.  b 
X96vta,  249.  b. 
Xi-rpa,  250.  a  ;  677,  b. 
XvTpot,  364,  b. 
Ki«ur<J(7Br  a. 
'Cica»la.  ^  a. 
•Cici,  250,  b. 
KUiwoi,  291.  b. 
Cidani,  981.  a. 
Cider,  1054.  b. 
Cihcinm,  250.  b. 
CillitKi,  B33.  b. 
•Cimex,  250,  b. 
•CimoIiaT(>rra,  251,  a. 
'Cinara,  251.  n. 
Cincia  Lex,  251,  a. 
Cincinnut,  291.  b. 
Cinctut,  10517b. 
CinctDs  Gabioua,  987.  a. 
CioRulum,  1073,  a- 
Ciuerahua.  187.  a. 
Cineres,  4W,  a. 
Ciniflo,  187.  a. 
•Cintwboni,  251,  b. 
*Cinnamotnum.  858.  a. 
K/uv.  m  a. 
Kiovti,  457^  b. 
Cippus.  252.  a. 
Circense*  Lodi,  255.  b, 
Circinut,  252.  b. 
CircUofei7B2.  b. 
Circuitorcs,  222.  b. 
Circumlitio.  705.  a. 
Circumluvio,  44.  b. 
CircumvalUtion,  1034.  b. 

Circui,  252,  b.   

*Cin».  C77a. 
Cirrus,  2aL  b. 
*Cir»iuin,  257,  a. 
•Cia.  257,  a. 
Ciamm,  857.  a. 
*Ci8»a,  257.  a. 
*Cia»un8.  257,  a. 

Ciaujs,  25T7a. 
Cista,  257.  a  ;  901. 
•Cisthus,  258.  a. 
Ciatophoruj,  258,  a. 
Cithara,  605.  "57"^ 
VLiOapn.  00^  b. 
KSafx^d^  8M,  a. 
Citizenship  (Greek),  2^  b. 
Citizenship  (Roman),  860.  b. 
•Citrus.  258,  a. 
Cirica  Corona,  310.  a. 
Civile  Jus,  559,"E7^ 
Ci»ili»  ActioTll,  b, 
Ci»ia,  261,  a. 
CltilasTGrcck),  258.  b. 
CiTiias  (Roman),  260.  b. 
Clan<lestiaa  Fcwseaaio,  544,  a. 
Clarigatio,  436.  a. 
KAapwrai.  316,  b. 
Classes,  29C7aI 
Classica  Corona,  310,  b. 
Classicum,  309,  a. 
Clathri,  52L  a. 
Claudia  Lex.  582.  a. 
Clavariam.  263.  b. 
ClaTis,  2fi2.  a. 
Claustra,  526.  a. 
('lavus,  2C3.  a. 
ClaviiK  Aiinahs.  263.  h. 
Clavus  Gul»cniaculi.  263,  b. 
Clarui  Anifustux,  2657ar 
ClaTua  Latus,  264,  a. 
KXifftoirxoi,  9597a7 
KAriJoi'voi,  959.  a. 
KAt/t,  2^2^  a. 
KAt?0pot7526,  a. 
•Clematis,  265.  b. 
Clepsydra,  ^  b. 
Clerka  (Atheaian),  169,  b ;  479. 

a. 

KAirpovtffiof.  495.  a. 
KXtipoi,  495,  a. 
KAirpouxin,  265,  b. 
KA)<poSxo<i  205,  b. 
KXijTfi^i,  2«fi.  b. 
Clibanaiii,  223.  b. 
KAiSuvo;.  450.  a. 
Chen*.  2filx  a. 
Clientcla.  267,  a. 
KA<uat.8277ir;  856.  b.  989.  b. 
KXlrn.  SHTa ;  SST*  ;  578,  a. 


KAiiit^iov,  570. 
•Clinopodinm,  M8, 
Clijieas,  808,  a 


Clit«Ua,  869,  b 

Cloftca,  2gg7b. 
CloacJtioni.  270.  a. 
Cloocanim  Curatoicf,  870.  a 
Clocks.  508.  a. 
C1<mL»:  Legea.  688,  a 
KXoTfKiUr  27g7a 
•Clymcnon,  870,  b. 
•Clupea,  2707^7 
•Clcorum,  270.  b. 
Kiaftuf,  453,  a. 
Ktafot.  935fb. 
K.-i»Mat.  5lf7b. 
Ki  7/i(f,  676.  b. 
KW^uAof,  572.  a. 
•Cnicus,  270.  b. 
Knife.  327.  a. 

Kni;;hts  (Athenian),  tH,  a 
Knights  (Roman),  414,  b. 
•CnipoloRus,  871,  a. 
•Coips,  271.  a. 
Kncckers,  526.  b. 
Coa  Vcstis,  271.  a. 
Coactor,  27JL  a  ;  IMS,  » 
•C<jcali»,^2L  a. 
•Cuccum.  271.  b. 
•Coccygea.  2IL  b. 
•Coccvmelea.  271.  b. 
•Coccyx,  2IL  57^ 
•Coccones,  271.  b. 
•Coohlea,  27L  b. 
Cochlea,  272,  a. 
Cochlear.~272.  b. 
VioxXtdmov,  212.  b 
Cudex,  K;2,  b. 

Codex  Gregorianua  aa<l  llM 

mognnianus,  272,  b. 
Codex  Justinianeu*,  273.  a. 
Co<lex  Theodoaianui.  212*  U 
Cndtcilli.WS^  a. 
KiM^iOf,  572.  a. 
KuM^ut'.  9^  b. 
Kuril,  SrSTa. 

CtBlia  or  C»lia  Lex,  Ml,  - 
Coeraptio,  623.  b, 
Ctena,  274.  a. 
Cvnaculum.  516.  a. 
C<rnatio,  276.  a, 
C<rnatona.  276,  a  ;  940,  • 
Coffin.  156,  b  ;  480."ir^ 
Co^ati.  277.  a. 
Cuitnatio,  277.  a. 
Cognit4)r,  19.  a  ;  10.  * 
Cu^itoria  Etreptio,  19,  • 
Cof^omen,  661.  a. 
Coheres,  49f7bt 
Cohors,  lai.  a.* 
Ko?Ao*,  968,  a. 
Koirtiivrc.  514.  b. 
•Cix,  2Ifi.  a. 
K6XaKH,  733,  a. 
KuiAu<(WTa<,  950.  b. 
•Colchicum,  278.  a. 
KoAtd{,  llfl. 

Cullatio  Bonorum,  165.  b. 
Colleifie.  878.  a  ;  1064.  a. 
CollcKetarii,  573.  b. 
Collegiati,  lost  a. 
Djllegium,  278, a;  1064.  a. 
KiXXtj<m,  178,  a. 
KoXXx^iar/if,  30.  a. 
KiAAi^Jof,  3<L  a. 
Oitohium,  1024.  a. 
♦Colocasia,  279,  a. 
•Ccilocynthe,  279.  b. 
•Colocynthis.  879.  b. 
•Coliaa,  279,  b. 
KaAwrai,  457.  a. 
Coloni,  SOEX 
Colon  la,  879.  b. 
Colony  (Rmcan),  279.  b 
Colony  (Greek),  ^La 
Colorcs,  MS,  a. 
Coloasicutera,  287.  a. 
Colxsiis,  2h7,  a. 
♦Colotps,  SSTTb. 
•Coroutoa.  2S7.  b. 
K<)Ato{,  11223.  b. 
•Coluber,  2SL  b. 
•Coluinba,  287,  b. 
Colum,  2E,  b. 
Columbanum,  887,  b. 
Colc.-cn.  288,  a. 
Col  limn  a.  288,  a. 
Columna  Rostrata  890.  B 
Colus,  404.  b. 
Coma,  521.  a. 
•Comama.  294.  a. 
•Ciimbrvtun},  2S14.  a 
Comlia,  Ii&  a. 
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*Coin«,  gSL  ». 

ComeOjr,  286,  h. 

Comi!*.  aWTi- 

CoromiisatiD,  294.  a. 

Comitiii,  29-1,  b. 

Comitia  Onturiata,  VH,  b ; 

1007.  «. 
Comitia  Cunata,  iKM.  b. 
Comitia  Tnt>ata  ^Mi  b  ;  MT. 

b;  IflQi  a. 
ComniMtut.  81W.  a. 
Comineadaiiimea  Mortuoniin, 

412,  li. 
Cummealamniii,  206,  a. 
Cofimieatarii  Sacrunim.  791, 

a. 

Commeatariuro,  286,  • 
CommeDtahus,  298.  a. 
Commemum,  2t'l.  a. 
Conuniuona  Lex,  Tt/i,  a. 
ContiniiiuiD,  21>S,  a. 
Commiztio,  3fi3.  a. 
CommcKlatu,  2B!<.  b. 
Commudatanut,  209.  b. 
CooUDudati  Actiu,  286,  b. 
Cummodatuin,  2'.)!<,  b. 
Kofi^4(,  995.  a. 

Coinauni    Diridando  Actio, 

2W,  h. 
Comotdit,  2a>L  b. 
Comedjr  (Greek),  299i  a. 
Comcdf  (Italian),  30U^  a. 
Kuiii^t'a,  208,  b. 
K<i^<K,  24Srb:  298,  b :  847.  h. 
Compiui,  252,  b. 
Compeu«ati(i,  301.  a. 
Comperdndinatio,  550,  b. 
Cvmpprondini  Die»,  362,  b. 
Uompitalia,  301.  a. 
Compitalicii  Ludi,  301,  a. 
(.'ompetitor,  4A,  a. 
CorapluTium,  516.  b. 
CompromiMUni,  551.  b. 
Concamprata  Sudatio,  149,  a. 
L'ooceptiTe  Fen«,  435,  b. 
t'oncha,  3111.  b^ 
•Concha.  301,  b. 
•Conrh>liuto,  JfiL  b. 
Coocilubulum.  2^2,  b. 
Coociliarii.  11(1.  a. 
Concio,  1000.  b. 
Coocubina  (Greek),  SOI,  b. 
Comcubioa  (Roman),  302,  a. 
C'«nrobiustuii,  302.  a. 
Ciiiwilftmnatio,  19,  b ;  551,  a. 
Cuadictio,  16,  FT 

CopditiTuioTaoa.  b. 

Conditonuiu,  302,  a. 
Conditane,  1053.  b. 
Cooductio,  505,  a. 
Conductor,  595.  a. 
KdyivXoi,  763.  b. 
Coodu«,  a^Tb. 
KtorHc.>-,lW,b. 
*Coocion,  302,  b. 
Confaireatio.  623,  b. 
Cnnfeiwiria  Actio,  302,  a. 
Confuaio,  303.  a, 
•Conger,  jOSTh. 
Coniparium,  303.  b. 
Confrmi,  ML    ;  §89,  b. 
Kofi'irn,',  736.  n. 
Kovinoiff,  I0O2,  b. 
CimjurBii,  1027,  h. 
Conjuratio,  Hlgt,  b. 
ConnubiTtm,  fi22,  a,  b. 
KuHxrcof,  304.  a. 
Conopeum,  304.  a. 
•Conopa,  5Mj  a. 
Conquiiitorea.  304.  a. 
(^o«anguin«i,  277.  a  ;  499,  b. 
Conicripti,  h65.  a. 
Contec ratio,  72i  a  ;  532.  a. 
t'ootcni 6(  5,  a. 
Contiliarii,  300,  b. 
Cunailium,  3»6.  b. 
Cooiirtoriuni.  gp,  b. 
Consodnna,  277^  b. 
CoatobriDUi,  277,  b. 
Conapocjor,  541.  h. 
Coos'-itutionet,  304.  b. 
Coniualia,  304,  b. 
t'Onsul,  30i.  a. 
ConiaAi,  556,  a. 
CoDiuItorct,  5M.  a. 
Coatrstari,  594,  a. 
Contmrtut,  072.  b  ,  675,  b 
Cootrovenia,  551.  h. 
(wMlubcraales,  3"<t.  a. 
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CoDtubernium,  308.  a  ;  800.  ■ ; 

883,  a. 
ContUf ,  306,  a  ;  693,  b. 
Conventio  in  Manam,  682,  a ; 

683.  a. 
CoorentionM,  673.  a. 
Conrentas,  306,  b  ;  813^  b ; 

814,  a. 
ConTiciam,  539,  a. 
C:>nririam,  ^)  b  ;  940^  a. 
*Convo!Toluf,  306i  b. 
*Cono»,  307.  a. 
Kiyi,  185,  b. 
K6yiitixai.  396,  a. 
*Con\'za,  307,  a. 
Cooki.  31L  b. 
Co-optari,  279.  a. 
Co-optalio,  790.  h. 
KogJfgy.  648,  b. 
Kiiffij.  ilLb;  893,  a. 

Copbinot,  307,  a. 
Ko«it.  5ai."Br 
*Coracinat,  307.  a. 
'Corallium,  307,  >. 
•CoralUa,  SQL 
•Corai,  307,  b. 
K<ifvil,  53Brb. 
Cotbicula.  307,  b. 
Corbis,  JiiZTBT 
CoriiitJt,  3(g»  a. 
CorbuU,  307,  b. 
♦CorchoruiTJOa,  a. 
Cordi^re,  ifH.  a. 
Kioial  299j  b. 
♦Cordylu*.  a. 
*Conandrani,  306.  a. 
Kopiy€ia  rffxi^  iUi.  a. 
K.opiy0td\iaOat,  503,  a 
•Con*,  3iSL  b. 

Corneba  Lex  Agraria,  5W,  i. 
"       de  Faliu.  428..-i,l). 
«•        do  lnjiirin73|Ktt^ 
"        Judinarin,  553.  a. 

MajgiUtii.609.  b. 
"  Nuniroar>a,4a8,b. 
"        de  Pixucriptione 
et  Proacnptis,  612.  a. 

"       de  Sac«rda(iis, 
790.  b. 

"        de  Sicariii  et  Ve- 
n«fici(,  308.  a. 

Sumtuaria,  934,b. 


"  Tcttuneiitana, 
488,  b. 

Unci  aria,  582,  b. 
Cornelia  Bcbia  Lex  de  Ambt- 

tii,  582,  b. 
Cornelia  KuWia  Lex  de  Ambi- 

!u.  46i  b. 
Cornicme«,  25,  O. 
Corno,  309,  a. 

Comua,  62,  a  ;  5^  b  ;  606,  b. 
(Corona,  309,  b. 

"     Caatrentif,  311,  a. 
"     CiTica,  310,  a. 
"     ClataicaTTTO,  b. 
"     ConTinali«73l2,  b. 
"     Etruica,  313,  a. 
"     Funebrii."m,  b. 
"     Lemnisraia,  313,  a. 
"     Lutiipi.  313,  a. 
"  Murali»r?p.a. 
N'atalitia,  313,  a. 
Naralu,  310,  b. 
Nuptialu,  313.  a. 
Objiditmali^,  309,  b. 
Oleaginx  312,  a. 
Chrah.,  3ll7Er 
Pactilii,  313,  a- 
Pampinea.  313,  b. 

Plectilii,  SfTTi- 
Radiata,  STSTU 
Ro»trata.~3TD.  b. 
Sacerdotalii,  312.  b. 
Sopulchralii,  318.  b. 
"     Sutilis,  313.  a 
Tonsa,  S[^h. 
"     Toruiili«,  313,  b. 
"     Torta,  313.  a. 
"     TnumpKiTii,  311^  b. 
"     Valiant.  311.  a. 
Coronani.  877,  a. 
Kootiyr,,  52570. 
*Corone,"5T3, 1i. 
•Coronopoj.  313,  b. 
Cotonix.  412.~Sr 
Corpurati,  2Ifi,.a  ,  1064,  a. 
Owporatio,  878.  a ;  lOW.  a. 
Corotii.  278.  a. 
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Corpua  Jarii  Civil*,  813,  b. 
Kif^d;.  Ktkxnr,  391^  a. 
Current,  (>75,  a. 
Corrigia.  47.  a  ;  ISA.  a. 
•Comida,  314,  a. 
Cortina,  314.  a. 
Kopv6arTi{,  314,  b. 
KopvSavTiKd,  Sill  b. 
Kopv6avTiaui<,  314,  b. 
KutiiiKii,  153,  b. 
K(Jpv>«6o<,"Mj  a ;  314.  b. 
Kopovr],  748,  b. 
Kopvi^fd,  458,  b. 
K6ov(,  466.  a. 
KwpvMf,  315,  a. 
Corrut,  314.  b. 
Coryccum,  153,  b. 
•Corylua,  3157*. 
Corytoa,  3I77~a. 
Kwv,  213,  a. 
Co*roet«,  315.  b. 
Coamctea,  483,  a. 
Coametng,  315,  b. 
Coami,  315,  h. 
Koofiiirpia,  695.  b. 
*Co«]rphu«,  316,  b. 
*Co«tum,  316757 
Cothomm.  3]6,  b. 
KijriH>{,  683757 
*Cotino«,  317,  a. 
•Cotoninin  Malum,  317,  b. 
KorraStioy,  317,  b 
KorTtUiiov,  317,  b 
KirraSof,  3T771> 
•Cottui,  31?7a. 
•CottjrphuB,  nil  a. 
KiTTvrtf.ilB,  a. 
KorvXti,  3f57b. 
Konjrrio,  318,  a. 
Cotyla,  SI^TTJ: 
•C<ityle(lOTi7  318,  b. 
•Kotwtio^iJfwv  Af>«^poi»,  318,  b. 
CouchM.  572.  a  ;  570,  a. 
Cx)vinani,  318,  b. 
C-orinni,  318.  a. 
KATpcwri;,  67,  a. 
Kovptvf,  IW^  b. 
Cowl.  325,  a. 
Kp<i66aTO(,  572,  b. 
Kpdi5if.  969.  "Sr^ 
•Crangon,  318,  b. 
*Crania,  318,  b. 
Kpdvof,  466.  a. 
Crapula,  1053.  b. 
Kpacvtiotf,  565.  a. 
•Crataigua.  3iS,  b. 
*Crulagaiioa,  319.  a. 
Kpar<}p,  319,  a. 
Cratci,  319,  h. 
Kf^lyoa,  4H7,  b. 
Creditor,  675,  a. 
KoiuSaXaTsTy  b. 
KptonuXtiov,  607.  b 
Kpcoru>Xr}i,  607,  b. 
Crrf I,  603.  b. 
Crepidii77l9,  b. 
CrrpidiDM,  1043.  a. 
KpiTh,  319,  h. 
Cteppi,  6037  b. 
Creta,  2537^ 
♦Creta,  320,  a. 
Cretan  Conatitotion.  315,  b. 
Cretio  llrreditatii,  4^a. 
•Crei,  320,  a. 
KfitKoi."^  b  ;  533,  a. 
Crinitii,  320.  b. 

Cniniaa  Extraordmaria,  381,  a. 
•Cnmnu»,  320.  a. 
'Crinanthamum,  380,  a. 
Cnnii,  20.  ,  b. 
KfHdi.  JB,  b. 
•Crioa,  3W,  a. 
Crista,  466.  a. 
Kp<ra(,  321.  b. 
KfMOo^a'irtla,  369,  b. 
KfXMiSvXoi,  291j  a. 
Koo»(},  9537Tr 
•CnicoiIiTux.  321,  b. 
*KpoKifiiXo{  xf'X'oioti  388,  a. 
'Crucodrilmm,  322.  a. 
Crocota,  3M.  b. 
•Crocottaj,  328.  b. 
•Crocut,  322.  a. 
•Cromyoa,  328,  b. 
KpHia.  328.  b. 
Crook,  74S,  b. 
i;roM,  321,  a. 
Kfoccoi,  443,  b. 
Crut.ali*ina,  2^  a 
Crotalum.  322.  b 


♦Croton,  384.  a 

itpovutr,  S±l  b. 
Kpot'fta,  335.  b. 
KpofrtUa,  335.  b. 
Crown,  JO?,  b. 
Crucifix  ««.  384,  a 
Kporrri,  3£L  a. 
KppTTtl'a,  323,  a. 
KprTTia,  3iO,  a. 
KpvrriM.  323.  b 
Crotta,  848,b;  St  k 
Crux,  384,  a. 
Crypu,  324.  a. 
Cryptoporticni,  384,  a 
•Cmullot,  Ki,  b 
KrtJt.  748.  a. 
Kr^fiara,  4n3.  b. 
Cietibica  MaduLa,  65. « 
KvaBoi,  334,  b. 
Cubiculani,  3V4,  b;  ljKH.a 
Cubicalum,  325.  t ;  liL  k. 

Kt^lffT^f  lli  ItaYiUMt.tU.U 

Kv6t<rrrjr9io((,  ^,a;  6ML> 
Clftitona,  876,  a. 
Cubit.  325,  a. 
Cubitus.  325,  V 
Ki6oi.  M5,a; 
Cnbui."525.  a. 
KpkXo,  311,  b. 
KmrAac.  335.  a. 
Cucullua,  325,  a. 
•Cac'iirti*.  325,  b. 

Cudo,  325,  b. 

Cnlcita.  573,  a. 

Culrus,  3^b;  6W.>. 

•Culex,  m  b. 

KiXteif,  717,  a. 

Culina,  3grb;  517.  b 

KoXiatn,  325.  b. 

KrXiiTcioi',  385,  K 

KwXi{,  325."^ 

Culleoa.  M5.  b. 

Culpa,  326,  a. 

Culpa  I.ata,  2Sfi.  b. 

Cal|>a  Levi*.  3M.  b. 

Culpa  Leviaaima.  386.  V 

Culler,  327,  a, 

Cultrariua.  327.  a. 

Kvit6<iXor,  335.  b. 

tUi»6ri,  335.  a- 

Cunabula.  534.  Ik 

Kvr/i,,  466,  a. 

KwTjj  cTicir  fl^mev,  lOT.fc 

Caneua.  327^ ;  966,  a. 

Cuniculua,  32L  b. 

'Cunicului.  327.  b. 

•Cunila,  327,  b. 

Cnpa.37j7T;  1051,  b 

KiirjXioK,  ii,  a. 

•Cupr^»ui,  327.  b 

Cura  Bonumm,  222.  b. 
"    Donorura  Ahf  ati«.l>> 
"    Qoooram  et  Vratm,fl| 
h. 

"    Ilereditatia.  Sg,  b. 
"   Ilerediutii  JaoeBti«.a 

b. 

"    Morom,  664,  b. 

Cttratcla,^y,"S7^ 

Curator,  328.  a. 

Curalores,  389,  b. 

"      Alirei  et  Ripam 
389,  b. 

"      Anaons,  30,  b 
'*       Aquanira,  15.  b 
"       Kaleudani,  389.  b 
"       Ladoruai,389,  b 
"      Operoo  Pttbl*» 
rnm,  329,  b. 

"  RefioonauJa.*- 
"  Reipqblicf .  gfc  ■ 
"       Vjarum.  lMS,h. 

KftfSaci'a,  i.iS,b  -  900.  K 

Ki^(i(.  131,  b 

Cuna,  33@77l 

Corie,  330,  a. 

Canalea.  SO,  b. 

Cunatj  C-imiUa.  894,  > 

Curto,  330,  a. 

Cuno  Maximua,  SSi'i'  763.* 
Kiiuof.  330,  b. 
Ctirma,  331.  a. 
Cursore*.  531,  a. 
Curaua,  85S7a. 
■Cnrtic4.  331,  a 
CuruUi  Magtitnitct,  <BL  b 
Cunilit  Sella,  $68,  a 
CumculniB,  331, » 
Cnrrui,  331.  a 
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ClMU>dc»rS»7.  I.. 
CwUM  Urljii  H03  a. 
Kv0i)p<M'(rrf>.  7:iO,  b. 
;jr«thui.  334 ."5;  8b9.  b 
Crclu.  Sii.  a. 
•CyciemiDUi.  334.  b. 
•Cjrcnat,  334.  b. 
'Cydooiuin  Malam,  t3i,  m. 
Cymhk.  33^  a. 
Cymba.  3M.  b  ;  33a.  a. 
Cjrmbalmtria,  335.  b. 
Oymbalum,  335.  a. 
♦<;ynoc»pljali,  335,  b. 
•C^Tiuf  iii»»uin."^Mj  a. 
•Cynfcram'ie,  336.  a. 
'Cynomuia,  33C,  a. 
'Cynoraiato.  35fl.  a. 
'CynuTb'Kluii,  3^  a. 
'Cyoosbatum,  330.  % 
'Cynops,  330.  a. 
•Cyjwnii,  33a.r 
•Cyprui,  330.  a 
*Cyu«ua,  iSfi  a. 

D.  A. 
Dactyliotheca,  338.  b. 
*U»cryiin>n.  337.  a. 
*D«ctYli.  337ra7 
^tSuvxXt  396.  a. 
AiucrtiAiov,  639,  a. 
^KTvXof .  763,  b. 
Dagn-n,  aTTa  ;  SM,  a. 
Afli^iAa.  336.  b. 
Aatt.  945^  a 
'Daioasiinium.  337.  a 
^litovffoi,  347,  a. 
Uanini  Injuria  Actio,  337,  a. 
Daniuuiii,  320,  a  ;  337.  a. 
Damnum  Infectum,  337,  b. 
Ati^oata.  337.  b. 
i^dft'iixf;,  337.  b. 
Da4icini;,  850.  b. 
^mtriteiia,  545,  b. 
•Dapliur.  23Lb. 
^^fil'^uoi'a.  3i^i.  a. 
au'>»vf<ioo.,  2212.  a. 
*Ua|>hii<iia<-i.  338.  b. 
^wit,  951.  a. 
bare  ActioDem,  18,  b. 
A«(Xi«i(,  3M.  b. 
Daiicui,  338.  b. 
*Ua*riUui,  339.  a. 
'Da«y[>u».  33V.  a. 
*Dau>'ii»,  333r«- 
Dav.  ML  l*- 
Uciiitiir,  075,  a. 
^uai'-to\iu,  339,  a. 

maiiti'  \a(  .339,  a. 
^/xapx'",  339,  a. 
>;^<cnc^tf,-,  319.  a. 
t5f«<igriiA»{,  yo.  a. 
Awaritidr.  I  <  2,  b. 
<5«arij,  31L  b ;  65'J,  a  ;  957,  a. 
^(«iri)Au}'«,  341.  b. 
^tKurit  rui,  341.  b. 
SUKarrvTnfMot,  341.  b  ■  957,  a. 
^uarvviii,  311.  b. 
Decemtwr,  ULa. 
Ueceoiprila,  339,  b  ;  763,  a. 
Oervrntin,  339,  b. 
Decamviii  Legibua  Scnbenilw, 

339.  b. 

OiioaniTin  Litibns  Judicantlii. 
low,  b. 

DMmariri  Sacria  Faciundu, 

340,  a. 
Daumatio,  340,  b. 
Dacimatnii.  f30,  b. 
Decrrtum.  345f5  ;  871.  b. 
Dacumw,  3TM>. 
Uecuinani,  340,  b. 
Uvcuniuii  Aifn,  340,  b. 
Uecumate*  Axn,  340,  b. 
Dcc'iocii,  591,  a. 
Dccana,  104.  a. 

Decurin!,  fTPTb ;  665,  b ;  860.  a. 
Decuiiir  Judicuin,  553,  a. 
D«curiale«,  1063.  b 77064,  a. 
Decuruli,  tugyTb  ;  IQgTTa. 
D<»cunono<.  104.  a;  at>H,  b^ 

330,  *  ;  1005]a. 
Dacurrcre,  460.  a. 
Pewiivna.  174.  a. 
Ucruuit,  III,  \. 
UeiJicitn-,  llfL,  >. 
DeaicJitio,  4W,  b  ;  5M,  b 
PcdiCiu.  34176. 
UfJiliniTyn.  I» 
DaJuclnrca.  ^6^  a 


Drfrnaorea,  910,  b. 
Uf  fnitom.  IU5I.  b. 
A/>),4a.  4ii  b. 
.5(i«Aiffra(',  341,  b. 
34a.  a. 

Uejectum  Effuaom,  348,  a. 
Dejecti  EfTuaiva  AcUo.  348.  a  ; 

1049,  b 
AtTX^TsOI.  b. 

Atiri'tfAo)  ai,  343,  a. 
^unvov,  34'i,  a. 
Atcrto^i}^^,  690,  • 
Delstur,  345,  a. 
l>ella,  3437i. 
il^>ia,  315^  a. 
Delictum.  320,  b. 
Delphina,  b. 
Drlpbinia,  345,  a. 
AtXi^ifKi,  315.  b. 

345.  b. 
'Driphiaium,  340, 
•Uclphn.  316,  a. 

34376. 
Drlubrum,  957,  b. 
AfiitaytitYoi,  930,  b. 
DcRiarchi,  346.  a. 
A^^upXO'i  340.  a. 
Aij^i^j-oooi,  936.  b. 
Demcmi,  322.  >• ;  WO,  a. 
DcmeniuOT.  346,  (77687,  b. 
Damentia,  31W,  a. 
Demetrm,  346,  b. 
DemiDUtio  CB(Mti«,  311.  a. 
A<?<«*ir(virq,  346,  a. 
Af;^iat-pyai'.  347,  a. 
Dcmiurgi.  347,  a. 
A/H>to>',  57Ca 
Ai/'iiOii-ot,  394,  b, 
Demutiitratiu,  19,  b. 
Ai;^oro(irro(,  347,  a. 
A4^<{,  347,  a. 
AirM^ioi.  347,  a. 
Ai;^4tf«i(,  394,  U 
Afr^^rai,  34W,  ». 
Drmua,  34 1,  a. 
Driiariuii.  34>H,  b. 
•Denilrarhatts,  112.  b 
•DenJrolil>»nii»,  349,  I. 
' ^ivl<n><pia  cpdrim,  349,  b. 
I>i!iiicalr«  FeTic.ia^a;  463,  a. 
l>ental<>,  79,  a  ;  79,  b. 
Dratifnriuro,  349^  b. 
Depcnit  Artio,  543,  a. 
De(ioQena,  349.  b 
Drportatiu  ill  Intulain,  130,  b, 
De^unatui,  136,  b. 
I)«po<i(ana«,  349,  b. 
Drpoiiti  Actio,  349,  b. 
Depuaitor,  349,  I>7~^ 
Depodlum.  349,  b. 
Mofia,  749, 17"^ 
D«-ti>5arc  Lfgcm,  580,  a. 
Ai!i>Pi{.  250.  ii. 
\)tw.nut,  350.  a. 
Dcai(iiat»r,  l^iL  b. 
A«r^ai^vA  •!«((.  394.  b. 
Afff^urr/fKof,  213.  a. 
Afcro'^iavafrriti,  860,  a. 
Dctultor.  350,  a. 
DclFstaliu  Sacrurum.  469,  b. 
Aivrtprjjwfiffrijt,  505,  b. 
Aiurfp^ror^oi,  45b.  a. 
DcToraoriuin,  326.  a. 
Deuni,  no.  b  ;  591.  a. 
Dextana,  IIP,  b;  591,  a. 
Ditilema,  350.  b. 
^lattar/iptas  351.  a. 
■^a\€iporon'a.  239,  a. 
Aiacic<io/(i,  351.  a. 
Aidilicaff^  ri)(  /TicA^povt  411. 
a. 

Aia^4ffU«,  355,  b  ;  973,  b. 
Diita,  S7<L  • ;  518757 
Dicletica,  351,  a. 
Aiaypa^it.  393.  b. 
A(4ira,  351 .  a. 
Aiatntrai'.  353.  b. 
Aia<ri;ri(i(,  351,  a. 
Diali*  Flaincn.  445.  a. 
Aia^apnpid,  355,  a. 
Ata^dvri)  w(7i(.  355.  b. 
Aiaroiiai.  355,  b  ;  272»  b. 
Aiu^.it>)  tlfia ra,  355,  b. 
Acal^^lOK.  355.  h. 
Diariuro,  346.  b  ,  b. 
A«i<ria,  356.  b. 
^laarvXoi.  390.  a. 
Diatreu,  1054.  j. 
AiuvXef.  90N.  b  .  208.  b 


Auly^/ia,  939,  b. 
AiasM^arg,  9(W,  a. 
Ai«agT i>p<oy,  350,  b. 
Amaur^V,  357,  a. 
Ai»agTi«^»,  357,  a  ;  IQll  • 
Dice,  959,  b. 
Dic*-boi,  452,  b. 
Mteij,  358,  a. 

"  aici'dt,  40^  a. 

"  4i^tX/«»,  17,  ». 

"  dvavu}      50,  b. 

"  dt^i«o(,  7S7*. 

'•  iwdXti^KUf,  TOi  b. 

"  dvorfV^tt'Ct  *  I  •  *• 

"  ivooToet'oe,  71,  b. 

"  art  av^Xu*.  933,  a. 

"  <Wt>p/ov,  92,  a. 

"  «urortA4{,~T|^  a;  »59.b 

"  ifop^iK.  a. 

"  /JrfaiiiBiwi.  155,  b. 

"  /?iu(w»',  157,  ET^ 

"  ^JAo«i7$,  nft  a. 

"  i/iiii^of,  400,  b. 

"  iMtoptt^,  403,  *■ 

"  /yoiKiov.  4047b. 

"  /loyu.)^,  43L«. 

"  /ta«o^«w{.  424^  a 

"  HoilXrii.  ^  »• 

"  ittrpttjoapxhiiarot,  1011, 

a,  bk 

"  /rirooiri><.  413.  a. 

"  curinopiitc,  184.  a. 

"  ra(oAo}'<a(,  184.  b. 

"  KaKOTlXVlHtr,  184.  b. 

"  Kifnav,  217^  b  ;  404.  b. 

"  rAoiriH,  ^  a. 

"  Xtm^aprvp^ov,  080,  b. 

"  AaiA>p(a(,  184.  a. 

"  »n<rO<,C,  63975. 

"  fii9<Uffiw(  oI<«a,  038.  b. 

"  a/^fat,  677.b. 

"  t*#»'a5,I5r,a. 

**  rapaciira0/;c>7(,  731.  a. 

"  rpoc(0>^opav,  811,  b. 

Tp<i(it<(.  379.  IT"^ 

"  (kVow,  9<J0,  b. 

"  XfvMa,  860,  b. 

"  ffVMioAai'wv  nr  aviOijKuir 
«iip<i(iiii;(wf ,  932.  b. 

;j|p<'r^f,  771.  a. 

"    vwpi'vv,  840.  b. 
"    Wtvicitaorvpttav,  037,  b. 
Ai'ccAAa,  5^  a  ;  832,  a. 
.\ixapla,  996,  a. 
DicnitA,  ITOTa. 
Uicutor,  SfiO.  a. 
Airrvffia,  361,  b. 
Airrvov,  836.  a. 
Diilia  Lex,  93t.  a. 
SitpaXM"^  381,  iu 
A(^p«.  515,  b. 
DiOi,  3«T7b. 
u    Comitialei,  363,  b. 
"    CompgreBtliui,  303,  b 

"    Faati,  303,  a.   

"    FcnaliTTO.  b. 
"   Fcrti,  362,  b. 
"   Inti^rcm.  363.  b. 
u    Nffaiti.  303,  b. 
"    l'relialtiT363.  b. 
"    I'rolfrti.  362.  b. 
"    Stati,  362^  b. 
Diffarreatio,  371,  a. 
Di^ita,  725.  a. 
D  iTit-ilia,  613,  a. 


Dimtu».  (03.  a. 
AiirdA^ia,  363.  a. 
Ang^X>o,  303,  a. 
Dilatoria  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Diligentia,  326,  b. 
Dimache,  303,  a, 
Ai|iax"<>  383,  a. 
Dimachrn,  470,  b. 
DimcDium,  ^^T,  b 
Diminutio  (  apitit.  213.  a. 
Dinner,  276,  a  ;  3457E 
Antf^i.Xi J,  *J72,  b. 
A4ij<>oAoy,  S^l,  a. 
Ai^XlKi,  303,  a. 
Aiw^Qgi'a.  OJ.  b. 
Aiovtrgia,  303.  b. 
Aiayiiffia  car'  ivpovf  or  uttoS, 
304.  a. 

Aii>ia>(Tia  h  ioTU  or  ^f}<iAa, 


Dionyiia.  303,  h. 
•Alii  oieoj.  367.  a 
Aiocarotp^a,  367.  % 
Aiomr/ifia.  3.0,  a. 
*Diu«pjras,  307,  a. 
Diota,  367,  a. 
Ai»rtpo(7290,  a. 

cu^pa,  3?rr7a. 

Aife/paj."5^,  a. 
A/^>po(,  333,  a. 
•Diphryee*.  367.  a. 
A/gXut.  718,  ». 
A<rXoIdiov,  1083,  a. 
Air.Xoff,  Tai,  b  ;  10^  ft 
Dil'loma,  3<rt,  a. 
AirdAcia,  363,  a- 
A/rpwpM  KiJ«,  81^ 
*Dip*acut,  367,  a. 
•Dipcas,  367.  a. 
S{rrvxa,  367,  b. 
Diptycha,  ^  b  ;  ML  ■ 
Dirocta  Actio,  17,  a 
Dinbitorfi.  307,  b. 
Di*cc»io,  868,  a. 
Di»cipula,T040,  a 
A/ffcovpa,  368,  a. 
Diacioctii«,~TW4,  b. 
Ditcui,  367.Tr^ 
Ditpenaator,  190,  a. 
DittaflT,  404^  b. 
Dithyrambat,  347.  b. 
DiTeraonuin,  380.  a. 
DiTiiliculum,  319.  a. 
Diviaatio,  3f»8.  b. 
Dirinatio  (law  term),  370.  • 
Diriaom,  40,  b. 
Divorce  (Greek),  70, b ;  638.  • 
Diror««  (Roman),  370.  b 
Divortiure,  370,  b. 
A^ot^,  371,  a. 
Aearifioo/a.  371,  b  ;  406.  » 
Dodrana,  m.  b  ;  591^  a. 
Dojfroatici.  371,  a. 
DolalH-lla,  3737»- 
Dolabra,  37375. 
AoXiVB^p^ptK,  909.  b, 
A<IX«y<»{.  908.  b  ;  909.  b 
IMitim,  S37a  ;  1051.  b. 
De  Dulo  Malo  Actio,  330^  a. 
Dulua  Malu«.  ». 
Aw/icina,  514.  b. 
Dtiniiiiiuin^  374.  a. 
IKimiiiQi,  376,  a. 
Dorainui  Fuoerii,  450,  b. 
Domitia  Lci,  790.  U. 
Domui.  513,  b 
Dona,  aiC  a. 
Dooana,  376,  a. 
Dimalio  .Murtii  CauM,  377.  b. 
Donatio  Propter  Nuptiaa,177|l 
.i^inaliooea  intar  Virura  et  Ui 

orom,  377,  b. 
Dmialivum.  303,  b. 
'Donitx,  378,  a. 
Du.»r,  5H7Cr~ 
A«o>j,  749.  b. 
AtoOa,  3i6,  a. 
Ao|3<iriav,  488.  b. 
AaparoO^n;.  489,  a. 
•Dorca*,  378,  a. 
Aop«iAuirai.  StO.  b. 
Durmitoria,  517,  b. 
Awpo^ia(  ypaff),  339,  b 
Awpwr  ypo^'^i  339,  b. 
Awpo(rvi'a(  ypa^^,  1071.  a. 
AfipJiia,  66.  b. 
Aup»iu,  66,^  b. 
A((p79v,  342,  b. 
Dorauaniu,  378,  a. 
Aiipv.  488,  b. 

Aopv^^fNu,       b :  1071.  a 
'Doryrnimii,  378,  U 
Due  (Grevk),  378,  a. 

"  (Rotnanl.Trg. !». 

"  AJyepticu,  379,  b. 

"  Ptofecticia,  37ff,  b> 

^  ReceptK-ia,  JTT.h, 
Duaiuanua,  378.  a. 
AwriVf;,  379,  a 
Asi'Xa(,  K'H).  b. 
Dowry  (Gre»!k),  ^9.  b. 
Di.wry  (Ronianj.TTg.  b 
Drachma,  38(),  b 
Apax^i^t  300.  b. 
Draco,  890.  b 
♦Draco,  381,  'j. 
Dmomatiua,  896.  b. 
'Dracrmiium,  388.  a. 
Draughta,  Game  uf.Mfc,  • 
AMTdt-ii,  438.  h 
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•Ottpuit,  >82,  «. 

Afi:iavo>,  i'lS,  b. 
ifairai,  b. 
*Di«ino<lariuJ,  393i  k 

U'rum.  1033.  a. 
•Dryiouf,  3«*S,b. 
•Dryncalnpleii.  3ag.  L. 
•Uryoptern,  3 j2.  b. 
•I)rypi«,  3«i~Br 
•Uryp,  3ti-i.  b. 
Oucenani,  3?2,  b. 
Ilaceutesima,  3S2,  b 
Uaello,  lUOa.  a. 
DuiUa  L«x,  M3.  b. 
Duilia  McDiTXcx,  iSt,  b. 
Dulciarii,  780.  a. 
.^v^iavarai.  1002,  b. 
^v^ii>-<;,  1002,  b! 
i^vvatm/a.  31^  a. 
Du«i«ciin  Scnjita,  570,  a. 
Doplicani,  3^  b. 
Daphcalio,  lU,  b. 
Dapoiuliuai,  lOi,  b. 
DapvodiiM,  111,  a. 
UuMii,  lli,  a. 
DaumTin,  333,  a. 
Duumviri  Jun  Ihcundo,  981,  b. 
Duumvtn  Nuva'es,  383,  a. 
DuatDTin  l'tTJuclluii>i».7M,  b. 
Duumvin  Sacrorom,  310,  a. 
Dax.  81L  a. 


Camng.  533,  a. 

Barthcnwar*,  439,  b. 
•Ebenus,  3?>2j  a 
'EtKXiiala,  3S3,  b ;  474^  a. 
'E<KAi^iu(rT<«>(  txiffWj.iy,  a. 
■E««AifOiaoTiit<i,-  aiiaj,  3*8,  a. 

•t:*a7r«{  n<<Ai{,  uss,  b,  a. 

't'^nXifrot,  3y7,  L» 
'EtKoiiii'i,  45<).  a. 
'EKKv^Xriiia,  i'id,  b. 

•BcheueisTwi 
•Ex/rA?.  10.  a. 

'Kx'"of .  55^^  *• 
•Echium.  3M,  b. 
•Erhioui.  35X  b 
•Bchu,  3f^3n>: 

'EiQoiot.  4t»5.  a. 
Ecleclici,  357j  b. 

'Ec^iaxtiov,  344,  a. 
'E<tiaprii^ii,  3M8,  a 
'Eff^opd,  450.  a. 
'Etc^vWoittooia,  135,  b. 
•Eirrouiy.  2a,  a. 
'Eitironiotlai,  22^  a. 
Ecoleui.  4m,  b. 
EUere  Actii>nein,  19,  h. 
Edicturo,  ^  a. 

jEHiliciuB.  b; 

389.  b. 

•*       Norum,  388,  b. 

"  Perfietuum,  M0.  b; 
389,  b. 

Provincial*,  ^9,  b. 

"      lUipcntii>um,~5».  b. 

"      Theotlurici,  3««,  a. 

"      Tralatitium,"^,  b. 
Vetui,  3ha,  b. 
Urbanam7388.  b. 
Kditor,  475,  b. 
•Ec^yg.TyB.  b. 
W«rfr«t,?lLa. 
a«otfr<.  390.  >  ;  OM,  U 
VJfooroMYOf,  390,  a. 
C;p.;r,  3!M),  a. 
Eip<oiii/>ii, 
Wodyni-,  SOTTb. 
Eiaa^'wriu,  3^0,  b. 
Eigtt»tAiu.  3tfO.  b. 
BiatT^a,  391,  b. 
E^pciy.  ^  a. 
U«^opo.  SgaTa. 
I-Uginwcifftfai,  aa,  a. 
Ei'rro^vvif.  2'27a. 
EUrTe:i7r^,  a. 
"llXfltarj;,  451^  b. 
Elcothciium,  140,  b-  jSi  a 
•Elau,  3W,  a. 
'Elatagnuii,  303,  a. 
•Elaiomoli,  3^  a. 
'EXd^irSi^Xia,  3ijiL  !>• 
lUa^i]««Aiw».  190,  a. 
I  IIS 


•EUpboUjcoa,  393,  b. 

*Elaphu«,  303,  b. 
•Elaio,  3»37^ 
'Elatine,  3^3.  b. 
•Elcctrum,  3y3j  b. 
Electrum,  177,  a. 
•EleUtme,  S5?T  a. 
*EieiochrT»m.  394,  a 
•Eleio.,  394,  a. 
•EleioMnrnTu,  394.  a 
*Eiellsphtcx■^  1^  a. 
•Elephaa.  394,  a. 
Eleven,  The:i94,  b. 
BleuuDia,  395,  a. 
't.Xtvalnar^  • 

•EXAi^itviai-,  397^a. 
'EAAiutviffru/,  307,  a. 
'EXXMto^,  533,  b. 
•EAAwria,  lEb. 
'EAABYWoyTSOT,  b. 
Ellvchnium.lw.  b 
•ElmiM,  397.~5r 
•Elupa,  3ga. 
'HAos,  253/a. 
•KXwpaTT^  b. 
Emancipatiu,  399,  a. 
Emonsur,  350.  a. 
'H»iao,  36L  b. 
't/ifoi^m,  397.  b. 
'I.>ifi.iv.  b. 
'i  liiartU,  sod.  b. 
Einblema,  b. 

EinlHilia,  16,  ai 
'^'l^6l^\ov,  H92,  a. 
•KpSoXof,  5557 a. 
Emenli,  3^57T>. 
Empntuni,  309,  b. 
Emitsanuni,  399.  b 
'i'nittjvoi  i^itai,  400,  b. 
'K/<ira(ffjfi,  300,^ 
'ijiruoiKol,  401".  tt> 
*Empelruni,lM,  b. 
•Kji^oovpoi,  400,  b. 

EtuphyteUBit,  400.  b. 
EmphyU'Ula,  400.  b. 
Empbyteuticanua  Ager, iOl.a. 
Empinci,  401.  a. 
'tfirMMCiii  A/irai,  400,  a. 
'S./tniptov,  403,  a. 
'H/twOfKO*  aaTtic6r,  403,  a. 
'K^ntoioi'  iiYtKiv,  403,  a. 
Emporium,  403,  a. 
'Kfiiropof.  4ita.  a. 
Erati  et  VenJiti  Actio,  403,  a. 
Efflliu  Bunorum,  165.  b. 
Emtio  et  VepJitm.  403.  a. 
*Ki»ay fe;iriTU,  458,  b. 
•Efara.  458.  ST^ 
Encaustioa,  "03.  b ;  704,  b. 
'i'.yxtipioioy,  8*4,  a. 

'Eycc^rij/i/roj,  403,  b. 
'KycXi/MOi  35g,  a. 
•Ky«n,,4a,  b. 
•Ky«npT(J,  403,  b. 
'E>-cnn'nf<i>'.  4i!3i  b. 
'Muin,  403.  b. 
Endromia,  4<M,  a. 
'Hviu^a,  4?ra;  lOM,  b- 

'Ki./X'""'"'^'  ■• 
V-.ffxiinrtlijnrr^l,  a  ;  935^  a. 
•E»trr»,  4Mi  b. 
•Eyyin?.  4<M,  a. 
'EyyifBcic.  619,  b. 
'E.YYvn<  rfjmiriM,  b 
'EyytO/iinj.  533.  b. 
♦Enhytlrui.  W,  b. 
•EKiaurrfj,  IMT 
•Evr.ira,  45^,  a. 
'K.i-6itov,  VW,  b. 
'EKaiKiuv  TTit^.  404,  b. 
'Ki-w/ioria,  1&  aTlOO.  a. 
•Efogrpoy.  W5,  a. 
'Ewjnoy.  533,  a. 
En»if[ii«,  military,  890,  a. 
Enti*,  47H,  a. 
Enta»i»rTO5.  a. 
•Ei^rt.1.  SSp). 
'Enloiiia.  40i,  b. 
*£wpJ7^r].  909,  b. 
•Ilwv,  361. IT" 
'Eir'iyyjXi'q.  405.  b. 
'EtJAUm.  1034.  b. 
'E:rii«roi,  405.  b. 
•Er,jr.Xiti.  620,  b. 
'y.wtiadiiot,  iW,  a  ;  995,  a. 


'F.vtvraKTot.  400.  • 
't:wtl6iit.*3i,b. 
'E<>qi«a,  4Mrb. 
Ephetwum.  48|2  lb 
't  i^tjiSai,  40g7a^ 
•K5>«iy7<ji{,  4U0,  b. 
•Ephcineroo,  400.  b 
'y^tata,  400,  b. 
*^^^c«l(,  7'i,  b. 
n.4tirrpi(,  407,  a. 
'£:^/ra(,  40^ 
'Eviritiia,  'iT,  a. 
'K^iViTMOv,  4U7.  b. 
'K^i'moy,  407,  b. 
Ephippium.  407,  U 
Epbori,  4UH.  a. 
'K>opoi,"m  a. 
•K^wi**),  9537  b. 
•£.^ppo<,  395.  b. 
Epibata,  410,  a. 
't.«(6arai,  410,  a. 
•E»i«a<Jpa.  170,  a. 
*Evifi<!a,  67,  a. 
'ExieXnita,  a. 
'Eiri<oXi»,  4nrb. 
*ErivtipofoK&.  J39,  a  J  JijO,  b. 
•Eir{«Xijpjf,  110,  U 
'Eir/cXiiTpoi',  572,  a. 
'K%cciv|v>i,  1071,  a. 
•Eiri<'flup<a,  3W7a. 
'Eirt^<aroy,  34  ij  b. 
Epidaniiurgi,  34 j ,  a. 
•Eiri«5iKafffa.4lira. 
'Exii<ieu(.  411.  b. 
'Eriyo/i/u,  S5r  a  ;  513^  a. 
'Ee«ypfl*£i'k,  392, 
'Eff<X<»roi.  427.  b. 
ET(XowrporT398j  b. 
'EiTifuXqrai,  411,  b. 

iro.411.  b;  950.  b. 

**  r0v'Eiin>pc»v,41l, 

bw 

a».4n.b. 

llJLb;4aLjL 

"        nir  ccwp/wr,  4lt, 

a. 

"        Tw  f  tiAwi>,  411  .V 
•Epimelii,  412.  a. 
•EyiiiriXioy,  639,  b. 
•Epiolua.  liSTa. 
*Epir»aclia.  412.  a. 
'Eiriiropri'f,  438.  b. 
'Eir{irpa(ic}i,  494.  a. 
Epirbrtlium,  838.  a. 
'E;ioKr)l^i(  }^iv6oiioplut.<i*, 

027,  b 
•ElFiffioirw,  m,  a. 
'EyioKvpoi,  7 1 7,  a. 

'Egigi>tfu»,  539,  b. 
'EW^riiirpoy,  331,  b. 
'Effiff».Jorijp,  520.  b. 
•E»iflTrJnK,  412.  a. 
'EirioTanK  ri»  ji|>>M'«  ' 

yair,  412,  b. 
'EirioraT7){  riy  i^rwv,  *. S 
Epittola,  304.  b  ;  093,  b. 
'EgiPToAfw.  412,  S; 
Epl»t4»iuuiii,  400,  a. 
Epittylium,  412,  b. 
Epiiynlhctici,  41'i.  b. 
Kpitaphium,  460.  b. 
Epitlialainium,  020,  a  ;  025,  b. 
'hvHlijfia,  457.  b. 
'Epithymoii.  413,  a. 
'Eiriri;no,  lafTa: 
'EWnxot.  259,  b  ;  537,  a. 
•Ew/roMK.       a  ;  ^  a. 
'£rirpci7fkif>x4j<ar0(  £i<q,  1011, 

a,  b. 

'Eriroori)^  y^^^,  413,  a. 
'Esirporai,  413.  a. 
'ETu>^tA.'.i.  413.  \k 
'Eiw/i/f.  1023.  b. 
'Eio/j^Aioy,  268,  b. 
'EruWa,  950. 
'E-funrviKX.  413,  b. 
'Erwrv^Sf  rwr  4^(ri<3r,  413.  b. 
'Eirufiifiot  rwr  ^vXwy,  414.  a. 
'Eiriirrai,  395,  b. 
'Eroirrn'ii,  390,  a. 
'EiruriVii.  ^92,  a. 
Epulonei.  414.  a. 
Epuluin  Juvia,  Ui^a  ;  S71.  b. 
E<)ue*tria  Onlo,  417.  a. 
E<iuiria,  414.  b. 
Equitca.  414.  b. 


Bauilam  TraMvaebo.  4lh,  a 
418.  a. 

Equitam  Ceatariaa  lUcofMi 

c«r«.  410.  a. 
Equuleaa,  418,  b. 
•Equua.  41W,  b. 
Eqaoa  Dctotwr,  717.  b 
Equal  Pubiicos,  418.  % 

•EpowJpx*«.  •■ 
'EiarieTai.  419,  a 
•Epayo<,419,  a. 
*Erfibiathas,  419.  b 
*Er«tiia  Terra,  419,  . 
'Emaaiit:  rrroay m  n,  tCi,  a 
'Ef>ya<rr;rai,  Tti,  b  ;  W3,  V 
Ergadulum,  419,  ^ 
•Erse*,  419.  6: 
Eriau»."i55,  a. 
•Ennua.  420  a. 
*'Ep<9<^<ifior  (UWpor,  49*.  a. 
*EroiJiai.  42U,  a 
Eroeatio,  219,  b 
'Eowna.  420.  a 
'EputriVfia.  a. 
'EMnf<if>ia,  107,  b 
•Eruca,  12sJ.  a 
'Eavcr>ipe{.  420l  b- 
•Ervum,  420,  a. 
'Eryngiam,  4S0,  a. 
*Erytbroa'iaum.  4X0, 
'Erythrnpus.  4y.  b. 
'Erythronimn.  4>Bi  b. 
'E<rx«Sfl«.  lL  •  ;  447.  b 
'Effxafx';,  77,  a. 
'tloorrp^y.  904,  b 
Ewe.:i,  4207"5r 
EaaixJani,  420,  L 
Enedum.  iW, 
•EOnp.1,  SSTTa. 
'E^iAorptl^iMX.  MS^  a 
'm^As,  217,  b. 
Eya,  6977T' 
EvaoTiH.  097.  a. 
Eixpy  t^iii,  259.  a. 
Evcmator,  462.  a 
Evtctiu,  423.  b. 
Evil  Eye.  431j  h. 
•Bulai.  42T71t. 
Zi,n»\T:^,  421.  b 
Evvdi,  5^  b. 
Evvn,  572.  a. 
EvucatlTiaa,  b. 
•Eupntonum.  421,  V 
Efr»arpi'<ia»,  4K.  a. 
Eysfrwiirt.  309.  b 
Eiii^r;^ia,  309,  b. 
Eunpua,  53  a  ;  253.  A 

uAotT^'.  b. 
EvOuf  iKtarpi,  a. 
Evih'rt},  422.  a. 
Ei-Ai.o<,  423,  a. 
E^>»voi.  1024.  b. 
•EUr>^)i>rg^,  421.  a 
'E(ai^'<rtw{  iUti,  424.  a 
EtaucioraUu,  ci38,  b. 
Ezanguiatio,  424.  b. 
Eicaptio,  19,  a  ;  b. 

DriaM>iiiri9,  a 
"      CcmnitonaTTg.  a 
*'       Litii  DivHlua,  I9j. 
"       Pereoiptuna.  IrfTa. 
"       Ret  Re*Mlus,  U,  a 
ExcubiK,  222.  b. 
Excubitorei,  421.  h. 
Eiecutiuner,  217,  a. 
EaeJn».152.b75ti.b;  U2  i 
'Efiryijrui.  421.  b. 
•E(r)  yiiu<;drt7r4(H.  b. 
Exercttor  Navia.  425.  a. 
Exrrcilona  Actio,  425,  a. 
•Efmierai.  423, 1  a 
Exberea,  499,  b. 
Eihibentlum.  Aclia  Ad,  ttt  « 
•E^^r.^o^a.  m,  b. 
Eludia,  425.  b. 
•Elo^f,"^  a. 
•Efw^ij.i^a. 
*E(uij<i>eid.  426,  b. 
Exoaira,  426.  b. 
'E^iiorpa,  420,  b.  , 
'E^oeAqt  ^ixn.  427,  k 
Eirclitut.  427.  b. 
Eiploratum.  905.  > 
Eiirqui*,  459.  a. 
Eiailium.  i  36,  a. 
Eianl.  IJG,  a. 
Eitiiptoea,  4M.  a. 
Eitiap-oam,  4;*<.  a. 
Eitraaei  llcredea,  (VI, 
Ettraanlinaru.  4>7.  b^ 
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KlftTT*,  tjj,  ■ 

Exaria.  M9,  u. 


F»hn,  a. 

Fubula  Pallmta,  300.  b. 

Fabulk  Pr4r(etlatm  300,  b. 

Pabula  Tuiiaia,  3<K),ir"^ 

FactUMiCf  Aunt:  ! I  mil.  256,  • 

*Fa«»>>  Ilia,  a- 

Pale.  • 

Palanca,  b. 

FalcrJia  Ui,  324,  b. 

Falnrii.  4».  b. 

Palaum,  'HSTa. 

Fall.  I.. 

Pamilio,  42?,  I. ;  ft'C,  a. 

Fanulir  E 

Familic  Erc<*cuudic  Actio.  430, 
b. 

Pamilian*,  430.  a 

Funoai  LibeUi.  &39,  b ;  M7,  ■  ; 

60tf.  b. 
Famulus,  121L  b. 
fan,  4iL  b. 
Canni4  Lri,  OM.  a. 
Faoum.  9i7,  b. 
•Far,  430j  b 
Farrcuin.  fi'i3.  b. 
Fartor.  430^  b. 
Fa..        a  .  500.  a. 
•F»»celu».  4^a. 
FaiCL's.  431^  a. 
Fa«;ia,  4iL  b. 
Paacinum,  431,  b. 
Fa«:ioU.  43T7b. 
PaMi,  i22>  a. 

Annwilea,  433,  b. 

"    Calfutlarft,  43S,  a. 

"    Capitolini,  iHTt). 

'•    C..iiiularc».433.b;  1070. 

"    Uic,  3<Vi,  a  .  432,  a. 

"    Hwronn.  433.1>r 

"   Sacri.  432,  a. 
Paatigian.  \'J'J,  a. 
Fauces,  51L  b. 
Pavet«  Liiiguu,  3C8,  b. 
Pai,  434^  a. 
Frbniarv,  t)()3.  b 
Pebruanus,  j'JI,  a  ;  M3,  b. 
Feriatr*.  437,  b 
•Fein.  43-Trb. 
•Frl  1  err*.  434^  b. 
Felting,  77W,  a. 
Femmat,  lU3n.  b. 
Femioalia,  433,  a. 
Fet.«M:ra.  520,  b. 
Fenas.  S4<m 
Feralia.  402.  b. 
Farculuni,  435.  a. 
Farentsni,  KM,  a. 
F«r»truni.  43^7 b:  S70.  a. 
P»r».435.  a. 

••    jEbIivc,  437,  a. 

"    Con<T|Hivit.  435,  b. 

l)enic»lr..43;T.402.a. 

"    Imperativr,  435,Tir 

"     Inline,  4M,Tk 

"    PiradduciF,  437,  ^ 

"    PnTat«,  435,  a. 

"    Publirx,  US  a. 

"    Stmautivie,  430,  b. 
St4ti»«,  435757 

"    Siultoruni,  450,  a. 

"     Vui  JciniaKs~«7.  a. 
Ferre  I.CKcm,  5'HI,  a. 
•Ferula,  1J7,  a. 
•FeruUKo,  437.  a. 
Fescenniiia,  -iS?,  a 
Fcsti  Pits,  362.  b. 
Ffstuca,  6lO>. 
Frti:Uc«,  437.  bu 
Fib<ila.  b. 
Fictile,  439,  a. 
Ficiio,  44lj  a. 
•Firus,  44ii  a 
FiiiricumniKsai'iaa,  441,  b. 
P-ileirammiaaarii  PrcUirc*,443, 


Fideiionjioisaum,  441.  b. 
Fidrjusfor,  .Vtl.  b. 
FHlepriiinissur,  541,  b 
Fidrs.  6J5  b  :  SM,  b 
Fidirula,  443.  £ 
Fiduria,  443.  a. 
Fidii:iaria  Artio.  443,  s 
FuJar\arius,  44|,  b. 
Ptgliiui,  443.  a. 
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Pigulina  Ar«,  439,  a 

Figulu*.  43V,  a. 
Filia,  277.  b. 
Filiafaniilias,  430,  a. 
Kill  us,  177.  b. 
Filjuafamiliaa,  430.  a;  741. 
Filamen,  446,  a. 
•FiliJ,  4437a. 
Filum.  S5  a. 
Fimbrir.  443,  b. 
Fiois.  "bOTaT 

Finium    RegUDdoram  Actio, 

444.  a. 
Fisealcs,  470,  b. 
FiBcaiii  P?^r,  444^  b. 
Fiscus,  444.  a. 
Fmuoitiu.  1048,  b. 
FistuU.  2197T:  M>,  b. 
Flabclli(^  444.  b 
Flaliclluni,  4  44,  b. 
Fla«no,  445757 
Flaynim,  445,  a. 
Flaraen,  445,  p. 

"     A-igiiatalia,  128,  a. 

••     Dialis,  44i  57^ 

"      Miirlialn.  445,  b. 

•<     Quinnalis.  445.  b. 
Flaminia  Lex.  5»2, 
Klanunica,  446,  b. 
Flammeum.  625,  a. 
Fla<ru  Agrana  I.ex,  588.  b. 
Flexumiiies,  415.  b. 
Floors  of  House*,  51  J.  b. 
Fluralia,  447,  a. 
Flainen,  b,H,  b. 
Flominis  Kecipieadi  or  Immit- 

tendi  Scrvitus,  878,  b. 
Focaie,  44L  b. 
Foculus,  447,  b. 
Focus,  44T7T) 

Ftrrb  raUe  Ciriiatea,  449i  a. 
Foilerad,  448,  a. 
FffJus,  4487T;  904,  a. 
♦FcBnum  Cri-cum,  448,  b. 
F«nus,  546,  b. 
Funiculus.  448,  b. 
Fotiis,  448,  b  ;  870,  a. 
Foot  (iDoaJure  of  length),  761, 
b. 

Forf*i«i.  449,  a. 
Fores,  b. 
Forfcx.  449,  a  ;  327,  b. 
Fon,  252,  b ;  593,  a. 
Forma.  449,  h. 
Forme  I  la,  449,  b. 
Kormula.  fgTb  ;  19,  b. 
Furnacalia,  450,  a. 
Fornacula,  450.  a. 
Fornax,  43Ci7 
Fornix,  450,  b. 
Forty,  The,  430,  b. 
Fiirum,  451,  a ;  813,  b. 

Fuasa,  3T7b.   

♦Fragum,  458,  a. 
Frainea,  45iJ7b. 
Frat«r,  277,  b. 
Fratres  Anales,  109^  a. 
Fraus,  7ti7,  b. 
*Fraxinaa,  458,  a. 
Frenum.  452,  a. 
Fresco,  7037^. 
Fngidanom,  lil;  148.  a 
FnnRe,  443,  b. 
Fntillus,  452,  b. 
Frtintalc,  54,  b. 
Fructuana  Res,  1068.  b. 
FructuanuB.  1068.  b. 
Froctua,  1068757"^ 
FrumeDlaria  Legea,  S88,  b. 
Fruiueatarii,  452.  o. 
Fucus.  1063.  a. 
Fuga  Lata,  138.  a. 
Fuga  Libera.  li6,  a. 
Fugaha,  833,  B7~^ 
Fogitivam,  8M,  b. 
FuiiiiTos,  eStTb. 
Fulcra.  573,  a. 
Fuller,  4537  a. 
FuUo,  4357a. 
Fulluiiica,  454,  a. 
Fulionicum.  454.  a. 
Futluoiuni,  454,  a 
Fumi  Imniittendi  Srrviius, 878, 
b. 

Punale,  454,  a. 

Fanalis  Equus,  332,  b 
Funambulus,  454,  a. 
Funda,  454,  b. 
Fandani,  441^,  b. 
Fuodl  >r«r454.b 


Fundus,  448,  a  ;  455,  a. 
Funerals.  455,  b. 
Funcs,  891,  a. 
*Fongu«7TM,  b. 
Funus,  4557b. 

"     InH^rtifuai,  459,  a. 

"     Plebeium,  4CT7a. 

"     Pubbcum,  459,  a, 

"     Tacitom,  4397a. 

"     Traaalatitium,  450,  a. 
Paicaj  463,  a. 
Forcifer,  483,  a. 
Fumana,  H>55,  a. 
Puna  or  Fusia  Caninia  Lex, 

583,  a  ;  616,  b. 
Furioaus,  SR^b;  329,  a. 
Funiaoe,  450,  a. 
Fumus,  43nra. 
Furor,  3«7a. 
FuTti  Actio,  463,  b. 
Furtum,  463,  a. 

"     Coaceptum,  I63,  b. 

"      Manifestum,  463,  b. 

"      Nac  Maoifestum,  463, 
b. 

"     Oblatum,  463,  b. 
PuBcina,  464,  a. 
Fuatuanum,  464,  b. 
FujUB,  464,  b. 

o.  r. 

Oabinia  Lex,  943,  a. 
Gabinus  Cinctus,  987,  a. 
Grsuin,  465,  b  ;  4^b. 
•Gaifates  I^apis.  465,  U 
ratai(,  465,  b. 
Gams,  541,  a. 
*Oatactites  Lapie,  465.  b. 
•Oaie,  465,  b. 
Galea,  a. 
•PuAtit  Aarneiat,  460.  b. 
•PaXtAt  r6u¥,  466,  IT^ 
TnArfv  Xtiot,  fijgfb. 
TaXtit  'PWiaf,  4M,  b. 
Galenu,  893,  a. 
♦GaliopaiiTlPO,  b. 
'Galium,  46B7b. 
Calli,  46<j7Er 
•Gull us.  IfiL.  a. 
r<i>t>>(,  3i,  a. 
ra^i;Aia,  468,  a. 
ra>ii>><w»7Jw,  a. 
Gambler,  Gaming,  48.  b. 
T'ltidtwi,  471,  b. 


rdyfafO''',  837.  a. 
Ganea,  2^  b. 
GarOen.Tui.  b. 
Gatrs  of  Cities,  793,  a. 
Gauupit,  468,  a. 
Oausa|K>,  468,'  a. 
Cauiapum,  468,  a. 
FfAioKru,  10537  a. 
nAMrpyoia/,  733.  a. 
riruor,  136,  a. 
Gener,  31,  al 
rnhtaTlhe,  b. 
*Genjsu7^8f7a. 
rtvy^rm.^,  b;  1003.  b. 
rfaf.tW.a;  859,"gn003.b. 
G«na,  ^SS,b. 
'Gentiana,  471,  b. 
Gentiles,  4687b. 
Cent  I  lit  as,  469,  a. 
Gentilitia  Sacra,  469,  b. 
Gentilitium  Jus,  469  a. 
rntf;«tfoo<,  471,  b. 
r/^upa,  1737a. 
rr^DOUfiy.  396,  a. 
rt<pvoieuii(,  396,  a. 
Flfui'Mi,  365,  a. 
'Gerauiuni,  471,  b. 
•Geranos,  471 
riparoi,  5f~~ 
r<oor  Jt>X«3?7  524,  a. 
Ftfupa/,  ^5,  a. 
Gernunt.  87t,  b. 
rifturia,  473,  b. 
r<P«ii>gfa.  47»,  b. 
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Gestatin.  511,  b. 
•Geteium,  475,  a. 
*Uechyllis,T75,a. 
•Geum,  475,  a. 
•Gingidium,  475,  a. 
GingrUB,  961,  a. 
•GiJDUa,  475,  a. 
GifOle,  l«7a;  1073.  a. 
♦Gitb,  4757b. 
Oladiatopdm.  t78i.  b. 


Gladiatorea,  4ZS,  | 

Glailialors,  47i  b. 
•Gladiolus,  4T8,  a. 
Gladius,  iliL  a 
Glamlri,  453,  a. 
•OUn.,  475pa. 
Glass,  IflSTa. 
* G last u til,  478,  b. 
•Glaucium,  476, : . 
•Glaucvs,  47571. 
♦Glaux,  478,  b. 
Gleba,  87n7a. 
•Glechon,  478,  b. 
rXtvKo(,  1051,  a. 
•Glis,  4797ir 
Glos,  31,  a 
FAwoiric,  981,  b. 
•Glottis,  475,  a. 
•Glycjrrrniza,  479,  a 
•Gljrcyroens,  479,  a 
♦Clycyside,  4fi?ra 
r\v<:>n,  860,  a. 

r\i{n,  Ym,  b. 

•(iimphalium,  479,  a 
•Gnaptialus,  479,  a 
rfa^tOi,  453.  a. 
rv/)oto(,  22,  a. 
Fvwuwir,  308,  b  ;  fifii  . 
♦Gobius,  4T9,  a. 
Gold,  128,  a. 
GotTipRT7l043,  a. 
Vififii.  2537a. 
Voorv(>a,  213,  a. 
Vu>pvr6(,  313,  a. 
•Gdsaipion,  4 1 9,  a. 
Gruilus,  33,  a  ;  763, 
Gradiis  Cui^uatiuDls  .'77.  b 
Gnecostasis,  918.  a. 
rpaiiiiaTtiov  Xiiltaf  Hi 

b  ;  348,  a. 
Fpuji^artBf,  479,  a. 
G  rammatopbjrlaci  u  m,  943.  a. 
rpa^lti,  593,  a ;  90)1,  b. 
Gtanary,"SIO.  b. 
rpaf^i,  4Sb. 
rpaVki)  ayaitlov,  618,  a. 
iypai^lov,  33  b. 

81,  b. 

"    <iAov/o»,  45,  a. 
^    AltSkiieUiK,  4^  b. 
*^    ^raviuiYixtf,  £2.  a. 
"    iyf'pawoctaiiov,  58,  b. 

tL  b  ;  66,  b. 
"    uvooctmIov,  74,  a. 
"    ioyUf,  9L,  b. 
"    ipsarHi,  4^  b. 
"    iaf6tia<.lU.  a. 
"    ioTparttaf,  1 17,  a. 

airoiioX/ii(,  131,  a 
"    iiovXtvatuK,  171,  a. 
"    6it\{a{,  342,  ». 
"    itAao^nV^9,  b. 

6uipoco«a>7539,  b. 
"    i,^f>oinlas,  Hm.  a. 
"    i«pui»',  33y,  b. 
"    «<p)  <ioi',~TO,  b. 
"    hirpo^ili,  430,  a 

itaip^oMi,  iia,  a. 
"    <(paffi,X('<(,  504,  a. 

(acoyn/iiov,  6|H,  a. 
"    Kaiuiaiuti,  184,  b. 
^    carnXvoMv  T06  iftptn 
223,  b. 

»nrac»«oro(,  224,  b. 
"    KXniti,  27b,  a. 

-  A(i3uiyavrivii,  577,  • 

"    A<|gi>qrp»iTtot'r"37i,  a. 

-  Afirora^iov,  117,  >. 

^    luoOuictitii  otKov,  638,  b 
*•    imxii'at,  24,  a. 
"    leiticnarof  Ita^Oopi^ 
MS,  a. 

■n-'  ttviaf,  loro,  b. 

»»  Jy»«ya>i.ov7618,  a. 

*•  wupanHu,,  731.  a. 

"  rapaviSfitair,  73J,  u. 

"  Tapatrpucfcia,,  732,  a. 

"  xaoiKryoaiifli,  "34.  : 

"  TOoowyii'i^-,  81^.  a. 

"  vpo^oaiu{,  Mlj  a. 

"  fitrnpit);,  ^38.  a. 

"  ffVKo^i-rtiik,  331.  a. 

**  TpavuaTiH  tK 
99^,  a. 

"  rvpiji^i^of,  SI  I,  . 

"  iV».tu)t.  SM.  a. 

"  i>To&>Aq<7723.  b 
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"    Mrov,  IfiSL  ft,  b. 

»    V/ni<'ty>pu';>3(.  619.  b. 

"    <^ti»So«Ai?r<(.i(,  b^,  ». 
rpa^4,  ypfj^iJt'i .  bij'J.  b. 
Gni[thi&nuiD,  V'ii,  b. 
rpa^if,  702,  U. 
Or*phium,  b 
OrMTCi,  6T6.  t>. 
Graforiauus  CckIos,  272,  U 
Oramium,  1048.  b. 

rtf««j.ML»;  MO.a. 
lV««t^«fviX<H>  b. 

rp<<ri^oj,  4a«j  b. 
OaberuBCuIum,  4 SO,  b. 
Oubernattir,  4&0,  b. 

ri>;ii'UOiapX'7k>  4S3,  a. 
rvft»ao6ipxo<>  a. 
ro/ivvioiov,  4i<l.  H- 
r«//i»aora(,  4fj3j  b. 
rV^Kjccoii  b. 

rwjxKflrti.  »L  •  ;  485.  b. 

r«/<>'oir<i«!<ai  485,  tu 
rv^v^,  667,  a. 
rvMicoc^Moii  ^S6,  a. 
r»rai(uiriri(,  514.  a. 
rtirtinrofOfioi,  4ati,  a. 
Gmtaiiu.  275.  a ;  1054.  b 
Outiui,  15J[i  a. 
Oymntuium,  -191^  a. 
O/pk-an,  41^  b. 

II.  AapiraU. 

Habrnv,  486.  a. 

Uabitatio,  b7B.  a.  | 
•H«tau»,  4S«^  b. 
•H«!mBchat«i,  4^6,  b. 
'Hanuilunm,  480,  b. 
•Hamjutf*.  4'^6.  b.  j 
HBm,  1^  b.  I 
Hair.  291.  a. 
AXal,  850i  »• 

•Halcyon,  4S0,  b.  | 
♦Haliieelui,  4&6,  b. 
•A>i'u,  33^  a. 
*Hdlic«atum.  498,  b. 
•Haliwua,  4^1,"^ 
AAi'v^iraic,  717.  i. 
'▲Awu,  45^:1. 
•AVi  !5L  b. 
'AXoTi}y<ey,  850,  a. 
Ilaltrroi.  4^1.  a. 
Homa,  1M<  a. 
'Aiiu^u,  4S7,  a  ;  7>lj,  a. 
'A.iiui6vuCn,  "Sl.  a. 
Hantniors,  610,  a. 
'Ap^a,  33L  a  ;  4l!7,  a. 
'Ap^dlia{'i,  4^7.  a. 
Uaruiuui4xa,  407.  a. 

'Ap><9)  4.  liiV.  0.  b. 
'Ap/ioriK^,  ft44.  a. 
Harmuaic,  4b7,  b. 
Hi5(..  Pj2.  ET^ 
'Ap-ify>;.  4a7,  b. 
•Afway^t  >  pa'^i'i,  487.  b. 
Harpa^o,  417.  b. 
'ApTucrd*',  4a?j,  a. 
lii»r|>ait  uiu.TMj.  a. 

'Apuv.  l^i  b. 
IIarai]>ice«.  488.  a. 
HaruiiJicina  Ar«.  369.6 .  488. a. 
Ilaiuipiciuin,  36tf,  b. 
Haata,  4^  b. 
HaaUnum,  490,  a. 
Ilaatati,  IM.  b;  fll3»b. 
*E«aTOfiSuiw»'.  H)0.  a. 
'titarofiSuiii.  493,  a. 
•Ejf.irP^6ij,  493j  a  ;  §45»  b. 
'Kt  iToaTfj,  752,  b 
'Hcnifiiipioi.  75L  a. 
Haclici.  iiNL  a 
•Hed«ra.  490^  a. 
*ESia,  320.  ti. 
'EUiua,  893.  a. 
Ra«t.  iiSSTbt 
•Hedymmtu,  490.  b. 
*He<lyurum,  4^  b. 
'HytM^fti  avpfiupiutr,  392.  b. 
'nyxuaWu  ■iiKuoTnoiav,  390.  b. 
'Hy'.T»'up/'i,  78ft.  b. 

Heu  m»?oki,493.b. 
Heir  (Roman),  497,  a. 
^^■•0  ynu^ij.lW.  b 
-B«Utuuai.  lljfiL  b. 
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IleUpolu,  401,  a. 
IleliRa,  357.  a. 
lleliocaminut,  521.  a. 
'HAiorpiinov,  508,  b. 
•  H  e  I  ml  rupi  uin7^?l ,  a. 
Hellanodicae,  49T7*  ;  6^  b  ; 


683.  a. 
083.  a. 


ii'cai,  4»L      M2.  b; 


 ticaiwv,  063.  a. 

*Hclleborua,  49L  a. 
*Hclleborcne,  491,  b. 
Hellenotaniia.  491,  b. 
'EWtivoTautai.'i^,  b. 
•m«r«a,  397^  b. 
Helmet,  46Sra. 
•Helmini,  49ii  b. 
Helote*,  492.  a. 
•Heliine,  492,  b. 
'Hemaiit.  492.  b. 
'Ilemerocalei,  492,  h 
*H«iiMrucalit.  4^b. 

'H;i/p.i.301.b. 
'H(il(>oCat'fiaTal,  545.  a. 
'Hxn'iirAut'oioy,  1023,  a. 

5(j-<,a  :"glgrb;  689, b. 
lleinmariutn,  304,  a. 
Hemluck,  m.  b. 
*K»^(s<i,  oi,  394.  b. 
'Ky^j  «u<  »'ia,  190,  b. 
•Hria,  486,  »• 
'Htio>o(.  333,  a. 
»Hc|»iUi».  ■nUTa. 
*l{viiatus,  4'J3.  a. 
Iie|>hai*t)>ia,  565,  b. 
•lil/^pa,  1U5I.  b. 
Heravlcau  Tablet,  55Ci  a. 
♦•llp.iicA«a  AiOof,  4Wa. 
Herca,  4U3i  a. 
'Hpuia.  493.  a. 
Heral.1.  HE  a. 
llereJitai,  497.  b. 
llerea  (Greek),  493,  b. 
Here*  (Roniau),  4tf<,  a. 
IKriiiK,  500.  b  ;  gn.  b. 
lierma-a,  501.  a. 
•IV^ui,  b. 
'F.pfiaia,  501.  a- 
Hi  nuatbena,  501,  a. 
Herroui'Bclac,  501,  a. 
•lUruitKlactylua.  501.  b. 
tlenuutfenianui  Codax,  27<.  b. 
ii(;riitij4e,  500.  b. 
'Hfniuii.  457.  b. 
•Hcrryllu*.  501^  b. 
'Hesperis.  501.  b. 
'Kona,  447.  b. 
'K^r  1(101  (,  !iUL  b. 
'V.andTutD.  501.  b. 
•r.rjipii.  SlKL  a- 
'ilruiprjoiui,'  )  pa      503,  a. 
'I  Irjiiw'u,  27 b.  a. 
lii>i£r(ia,  5h7.  b. 
iifiaiitiornii.  571.  a. 
'l"{,a<7i-iiAo<,  'iW,  a. 
Huieres,  Wlj  b. 
'ii'pv<Ti{,  a. 
'Ufti«iov,  63,  a. 
•Hicrakiun.  503.  b. 
•Hirrai,  5<^  b. 
'hiiw*,  845,  a,  b. 
•lliertilKJtaiic,  503,  b. 

'litMjynififtaTt'K,  49,  b. 
'llpatiatTlia,  36tf,  b. 
'lloofttTvia,  681,  ii. 
HieruuinriDonoa,  49.  b ;  503,  b. 
'Icptfr.fi^a. 

Hiemuica  Lex,  863,  a ;  813,  b. 
Hieroaics,  ItO,  a. 
'lipo<^vTn(7ai.  b. 
'Uporoioi,  504,  a. 
'ItpoeKOTtia,  369.  b. 
'l(poi7vAia(  ypa^4,  504,  a. 
Hilario,  504,  a. 
'lAdpwrpayifi^i'a,  994.  b. 
•lji«mf,234.  b;  894,  a. 
'lliiivrit;  rvifriirt>/.~5^.  b. 
*lIiniautu|>oua,  504.  b. 
'l^tinVioy,  717.  b. 
'IiwSrior.  717.  b. 
llmgB,  215.  a. 
*llt|i)>arr.hus,  504,  b. 
'1  jrxup/iocT/}i,  SSTb- 
*llip(<«la(>huf,  504.  b. 
*Hipp<icampu«,  504.  b. 
llipptxlrumua,  2111.  b  ;  909,  a 
*Hip|>olap«tliaiii,  504,  b. 
*lIip|Miinaiief ,  504,  b. 
*Ilippomaralhum,  504.  b. 


Uippoperc,  505,  a. 
*Hi[>popbat«.  505.  a. 
•Hip|>iipb«»tum,  505,  a. 
*Hi['(K>jwtamai,  5<'i5,  a. 
*lIippoi,  505,  a. 
*Hippoielinon,  505,  a. 
'llippoaria,  505,  a. 
'Hipparut,  505,  a. 
Hirpex,  549.~5r 
•Hirudo,  505,  a. 
•Hirundo.  605,  a. 
Hiitnr,  506ri7 
'Icrioif,  b. 
*l(rT>ir.  953,  a. 
'laT6(,  tfToTa:  953.  a. 
Ilittno,  505.  a. 
'OSoirotol,  1043.  b. 
'OUdccf.  89L  a. 
•OA,is$,  1015,  a. 
Holyday,  435.  a. 
'OX'oKaoTt'iv,  Hli  U 
Holoaenca,  676.  a. 
'0\oa(p\}0^\aTa  Ipya,  610,  b. 
Holoaphyratoa,  1 1 8.  a. 
•O*i0)dAaiTif.259,b;  1003,  b. 
*0>iOiot,  260.  b. 
'OttoXoyla,  933,  a  ;  937,  a. 
Hunorana  Actio,  17,  b. 
Honorani  Ludi,  601.  a. 
Huaoranum,  21.  b  ;  251.  a. 
Honoranum  Jub,  17,  b  ;  388,  a. 
Honore*.  507,  a. 
Houp,  102t).  a. 
"OirAa,  W,  b. 
•OpAijr^j,  1003.  a. 
•Oa/rai.  Sa  :  b. 
Hoplomachi,  4Wrb. 
Hora,  51^  b. 

Iliirdearium  ^s,  30,  a ;  415,  a. 

*Op«tof,  608,  b. 
•Otmov.'ilO.b. 
•Op/iO(,  Mi,  b ;  852,  a. 
•Opt.1.  508,  a. 
Iiorol(>i>ium.  506.  a. 
Horrcani,  510,  b. 
Horreuro,  510,  b. 
Hurteosia  Lex,  765.  b. 
Hortu«,  510,  b. 
*Ooioi,  688.  b. 
•Ooiur^p.  f<OS,  h 
llusprs,  513.  a. 
Hospitality,  511.  b. 
II<npilinm.  51 1,  U 
HuBtia.  845.1ir^ 
ll-kti«.  112^ a;  800.  a. 
Hour,  507.  b. 
U«M*e  (Greek).  513.  b. 
IliiuBo  (Roman).  515.  b. 
•rfi.iiOin.  S:itLb. 
*HyaciiithuB.  522,  a. 
MIvaluei.leB,  S^n. 
"YaAos,  1058.  a. 
'Xiotun  YftaC'i,  522,  a. 
'V/^fnjf.  MO,  a. 
•rfpavoi.  asilb. 
*HvdrarKyru«.  522,  a. 
■y.'pailAijj.  522 ."5r 
'f^vXiicif  doyiimy,  528,  b. 
•r<'oavAn.522,  b. 
'Y^piu.  90L»- 
'X fiotit^opia,  523.  a. 
'\^fi6iit\i,  UtiL  b. 
•r<WM^Aoi  ,  1054.  t 
''rkr,ti,i  n.  524.  a. 
TXii»poi,  523,  a. 
■TAA«'{,  10O2.  b. 
'YAwpoi,  5M,  a. 
liumarc,  461.  a. 
*Yirai(^po»-,  958,  b. 
•Yrai&oot,  290,  a. 
'YWpai,  890.  a ;  8M.  a. 
'Yirtp^jitpof,  404,  a. 
'Yirijptoi'a,  523.  b. 
'Yir»)p<>jff,  523.  b. 
'Yrtpov,  612.b 
'Yirtpior,  &iL»:  Si»,b. 
'Yrtirduiot.  422,  b. 
'Y^u>ru(,  953.  a. 
'YsoSAiTpa.  894.  b. 
'Yvo6c\tPi,  968,  b. 
'  Y  iro&Af)(  yoof  4.  5tt,  b. 
'YroxaAi^io/a,  452.  b. 
'Yrogpir»f.  505,  b. 
'YriiiSii^a,l£rb;  822.  b. 
'Txiyaiov,  302  b  ;  457,  «■ 
'YrtyMO*.  S^b;  457.  a. 
'Yroypa^iV.  705,  b. 
'XTOYpfiiiiiaTtvi,  479,  b. 
'YmAj^viar,  W&  b.  I 
'\noufio¥t(,  800.  b.  *- 


Tntfiecia,  354.  b^  k 
'YrtffOfiai,  JJ7,  k 
Tirafocio*,  978.  b 
'TriSpxiMa,  »• 
•Tri>a«»r»<«»,  969. 
'Yror(>»ifffi{,  229,  b. 
■Y»BCdtcpo<,  153.  k 
'Xvoltiiiara,  W3,  L 
'Yrnaff^,  724.  t 
Hurdle,  319.  b. 
•r«Aj,l.  909,  U 
rCoodt,  489.  a. 
'YeTiftiTTOTiiM,  458,  t 
HyaciQlbia,  58 b. 
Hydrancr,  395,  b. 
UydrauLa,  5537  b. 
Hydromclum,  U>54,  b> 
*Hyu«cyainut.  523,  a 
•Hyp«ncum,  523,  It. 
Hypocauntum,  ISl.  a 
Ilypogeum,  302,  tt,  iHltt. 
*IlviK>glo«»f)n.  5>4,  a 
'HyiKilala.  524.  a. 
Hy(iuitbeca,  /~5,  a. 
Hyputbecana  Aaia,Z!l,b 
'Uyasopoa,  524,  a. 
•HyBinx,  5247a. 

'larjtoj,  390.  a. 
Jaculatorea,  4M>,  b 
Jaculum,  489.  b. 
Janitor,  527.  h. 
Janua.  524.  b. 
Januanoa,  191.  M. 
*la*iooe,  527,  b. 
*lBtpAchatp(,  527.  b. 
*laspiB,  5*7,  b. 
latralipla,  532^  b. 
Uiralipticr,  527.  b;  388, a 
•larprf{,  630,  a. 
laiiiMophiaia,  588,  a. 
•Ibens,  52?',  a. 
*lbii,  52S.  a. 
'Ichacumon.  529.  a. 
IconiCB  St*m»,  VI*,  & 
'Upio,  980.  «- 
IduB,  123.  a. 
Jenuculam.  214.  a. 
"li^j.  643.  b. 
If  nobilii,  666.  b 
licnomtnia,  515.  a ,  OU.  ■ 
MAij.  100,  b. 
Ilicet,  461.  a. 
I  map  pet.  714.  b. 
Imbncea,  ^52.  b. 
Impcudium,  546.  b. 
liuperatjTa  Fena,  4SS.  b 
ImperatoT,  531.  a. 
Imiwrium,  53iLa. 
Impluvium.  516,  b. 
Impnaotuneiit,  213,  a 
Impubei,  531,  a. 
In  Uoois,  163.  a. 
laaui^ratio,  538,  b. 
Iiiauna,  a. 
Incenaua,  212.  a. 
Inc«raineiita  NaTttia,  7H  I 

704.  b. 
Incettum.  533.  K 
Incite^a  533.  p. 
I  nrorp<iraIci~Re«.  314,  b 
Inruliatio.  376,  b. 
Incunabula.  534,  a.  , 
lncu>.  534.  a.  ' 
Index,  iJii.  b. 
'Indicuni.  524,  b. 
ladiKitamenla,  291^t  ; 
Induere,  48,  a. 
ludumentum.  ISH,  %  ' 
InduBium,  1084.  b  ^ 
Induta*.  48.  a  ;  10*1,  a  • 
Infunit,  .''H5.  a. 
Inramia  (Greek),  5K>  ■ 
Infaniia  (Romaa;  834.  k 
IntauB.  537.  b. 
Infactia,  22Lb 
la(>  t\n,  462.  Iw 
iDfiirmer.  iii,  ■ 
Infula.  538.  a. 
Injiienui,  538.  b. 
In^nuitai,  538,  fc| 
In^tDB,  746.  m. 

ln(rumal.».  539,  t 
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lQh«ntanr«  (OrMkX 

lajnna,  53!La. 
In^n  vhb  Aebe,  SC  a  IMf 

InkilU  b. 
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ftn.  8W.  t 
'Irwd,  i3li  9- 

InoSciotam  T««tam«iitaa, 

(nqOTtini,  ^01,  a 
tuquilinm,  13",  a. 
laMnjB,  3ri<),  a. 
loxuiui,  3jtt>,  k 
InJigae,  b. 
Innlita.  no  » 
uuiitor,  640,  b. 
Instituna  Acim,  MO.  b 
ratlituiioDon,  540,  h. 
Iiwtitutuna  Ai.:V.o  i\X  ■ 
utiala,  519,  w. 

jttegTuml^itilutio,  In,  634,  b. 
.ttterailarjr  Month,  190,  iTl9l, 

b  ;  IWj  «. 
lotercapedo,  M9,  a. 
Intorcetr  •  542,  a ;  Ml,  a. 
loUrcjsi  Di«»,  362,  b. 
Intercolannia,  bU,  b. 
InUrdicUo  Aqua  et  Ignis,  137,*. 
Interdictain,  542,  b. 

Adipiaomda  Po»- 
iioi:«,  843,  b. 

ruMworioaiAM. 

Je  Prpcario.Mi,  a. 
ProhibitoTiam, 


ai^a 


quorum  Bunonus, 


Rrcaperaiula  Poa- 
■iani*,  M3,  b. 
"  Rvttitatonam, 

RntinenJa  P«»- 
■•asiooii,  5*3,  b. 

"         Salvianum.MS,  b 

*  }?id<irimn,  513,  li. 

•  Util'o»»nluti.t,513, 

«        L  trulii,  543.  b. 
IsUtMt  of  Moni-y,  MTjb. 
laMrferiviii,  730,  h- 
iMernundinuin,  66a,  a. 
Intarpm,  54'».  a. 
InterTcgBiitn,  >I8,  a. 
IntoiTf  I,  51^.  a. 
interulo,  W4,  b. 
IntetUbili*,  54§,  b. 
lutcautn,  HrrriTiUtia  Ab,4l>7.a. 
Intcstatu*.  -I'JT,  ti. 
•lalnbam,  MsL  b 
tntanum,  I«fi4,  b. 
•Inula,  54^frr^ 
InTeotanuin,  5O0,  a. 
Inveslif,  iJi,  n. 
•Ion,  549^  u. 
♦lonia,  54U,  a. 

•IpJiyou,  5^2,  a. 
iMvif.  a. 
«1pa.a4P.a. 

'iimr,  390,  a. 
Irpei,  347,  b. 
•Irii,  SluTa- 
*lrpeiT34g.  b 
•Ualif,  ^  1l 
bgtaaticTXuJi.  180,  ». 
'laoiroAirtiii,  25'J,  a. 
•laopyrun,  54U,  b. 
'loortAtfo,  2^9,  a. 
•|«rortX<;<,  255;  a. 

Uthmian  «^anic»,  M9,  i> 

lUlia,  2^2,  a  ;  blSJaT 

Italy,  a. 

Iter,  s:9.  a  ;  IMI.i 

Itiiitrn  !><-mtm.  57H,  b 

'10^»or.  363^  b. 

•Im,  33L  b. 

Juberi^^all,  a. 

iodai,  550,  U 

Jutlex  OrUinariua,  5M.  a 

Judex  I'edaneut,  554,  a. 

iodai  QumatiiMii*,  553,  a. 

iudjea  (Greek),  3^b;  iy, 

mi  407.  a. 
'ad|;r»  (Ritntan).  550,  b. 
ludicati  A<  tio.  554^  a. 
'udirea  Eilititii,  552,  a. 
Jadicia  Uupliria,  430.  a 
Judicia  Enrjtirditiana,  551,  b. 
Judieia  Lpfitima,  53<.<,  a. 
Jiidiria  Qii<-  Inipf  no,  530,  a. 
i  niiciUBk.  550,  b. 


Jinl.cinn  A)puli,55l,b  ;  554, b. 
JuJicmm  I'riTaturo,  551,  b. 
Jadicium  Publicum,  551,  b. 
Jugenim,  554.  b. 
Jui;uni,  554,  b. 
JuEumentDm,  M,  b  ;  Ui,  b. 
Julii!  L«ges,  5557  b. 
Julia  l<«z  de  AJulKhn,  83.  h 
Airrana,  555,  b. 

—      dc  Ambitu,  40^  b. 

^      da  Annona,  555,  b. 
da  Boni*  Codandia, 

"Tr      Cadowia,  555,  b. 

da  Cjm1«  vrTcaell- 
cio,  555,  b. 

"      da  CiTiUte,  S81^  b  ; 
448.  a  ;  55^  b. 

Jeroaore,  555,  b. 
•*      d«    Fund©  DoUli, 

~^  Jadiciaria,  458.  a; 
W,b. 

^     d«  Liberia  Lagatio- 
aibua,  578.  b. 

nVajectatit,  600,  a. 
Muntcipalia,  55*9,  a. 
•t    Papia  Pnppaa, 


u 


940,  b. 
934.  b. 


Paculalna,  7^  b. 
«t  Plautia.  557.  a. 
de  Provinciia.  t'  15.  b. 
RepctooOarura,  834, 

da  R««i4)aU,  748,  b. 
de  Saonlutiit.aS'.a. 
d«Sacnle^,74S,b: 

Samtoaria,  557.  b ; 

Thaairalii,  557,  b. 


inaairam,  331, 
«t  Tjlia,  55775: 
"      do  Vi  Public*  at  Pri- 
rata,  lOM,  a. 
"      Viccaunana,  1040,  a. 
Juliun,  b. 
•JuncuiTSsT,  b. 
Junca  or  Junia  Norbana  Lri, 
50tf.a;  583,b;  5aa,a  ;6lfl.  1.. 
Junia    Lax,  Repetundaxum, 
t>34,  a. 

Juniorca,  296,  a;   I0O7,  b; 

lOftS.  a. 
•Juniprrui,  557,  U 
Junius,  IWl,  a. 
Jura  in  Ko,  374,  b. 
Juramentum,  870,  a. 
Jura  Actiu,  In,  53rtf,  b. 
Jar»  Agere,  lo,  b. 
Jura  Ccuio,  In,  557,  b. 
Jureconxulti,  558,  a. 
Jurii  Auctorei,  558,  a. 
JuriKuiuulti,  55.S,  a. 
JunwJictii),  559,  a. 
Juniponli,  ii!*,  a. 
JuntsnuteatM,  » 
Ju»,  559,  b. 
u  Xlianam,  502,  a. 

Annali  Aurei.  b 
"  Annulorum,  b39.  b. 
"  Application!*,  137,  a. 
"  CiTilf,  559,  b. 
"  Cirile  Flirianuffl,  582,  a. 
"  Civile  Papinauum  or  Pa- 
piaianum,  562,  a. 
"   CivitatiirgBO.  b. 
"  Coniniercii,  261,  a. 

Connubii,  afiJTi. 
"   EJicenJi.  35B.  a. 
"   Fetiale,  43§^ 
*'  Gentilitium.  469,  a. 
"  Gcntmm,  i:*rEr 
"  Hunuranuir.jj'jS,  a. 
"   Honoruip,  261.  a. 
Ilalicum,  !S<T7>>. 
Latii,  261.~6T588,b. 
l.iberorani,  M7,  a. 
Naturale,  5597^. 
Non  Srnpturn,  580,  b. 
Pootificium,  58(5ra:  791, 
:22.a. 

Poatliminii,  79B. 
PnF(lia(onum,  604,  b. 
Pnrtiinuni.  3''>'.  a ;  560,  b. 
Pnratura,  2f>l,  a  ;  SHTa. 
Publicum,  WT,  a  ;  W,  a. 
Quintium,  261.  a ;  581.  a. 
Relationm,  W5^b. 
Re«pn«d«nd>,  558,  h. 
Scrintum,  560.~5r 


u 

u. 


b; 


Jul  Senatni,  907, 

Jul  Suflragiorum,  261,  a. 
{  Joa  Vocatiii,  In,  16,  a. 
I  Juijuraadum,  670.  a. 
'  JnajorandomCalamni«,20l| 

*Jaaqiiiamua,  562,  b. 

JaiU  Funrra,  459,  a. 

Jattum,  502,  a. 

Juatinianeui  Cndez,  873,  a, 

Justitium.  462,  b. 

Juaaa,  Quod,  Actio,  562.  b. 

•iTttx.  588.  b. 

K.  S««C. 

L.  A. 

Labanim,  897.  a. 

AoSiJ,  211,  *> 
•Labrai,  562^  b. 
l^hrum,  U9.h. 
•Labniica,  563.  b. 
Lahjnatbu«,  563,  a. 
Lacrma,  563.  b. 
Larinir,  564,  a. 
Lacnnicum,  144.  a ;  149.  i 

150.  a. 
•Lactuca,  564,  b. 
Lacunar,  520,  h. 
Lacut,  74,b:  819,  a. 
•Laidanum,  564,  b. 
Laddfra,  856757 
Lrna,  565.  a. 
Lrta  Mnji^ftaa,  609.  A, 
Lagens,  1058.  a. 
Aa>«i>^ii^a(,  746.  b. 
*Lagvput,  565,  a. 
•Lagopynif,  565,  a. 
•Lagw,  My  a. 
•Anriit  ^aXdrrtof,  565,  a. 
Aalfof,  1037.  a. 
*Lamia,  565.  b. 
Aatiieafaoxia,  565.  b. 
Aa/iriii'v>^fiu/i/a.  565.  b. 
Aafiirii(^i)^iop/tt,  565.  b. 
AofivaSiii^ipm,  >6<l.  a. 
Aa/iitaiotiyof  ayti*,  565.  b 
Aaitirtif.  565.  b 
Lamps,  599.  b. 
*Lampsin«>.  566,  b. 
I^ncra,  4W9,  a. 
Lancuta.  566,  a. 
Lananus.  77>^.  j, 
LaniRclum.  953,  a. 
Lanisia,  475.  li. 
Laatirrnn,  V-P,  a. 
Lanterns,  56.*<,  a. 
Lanz.  566.  a. 
*Lapathum,  566,  b. 
AA^pta,  567.  a. 
Ltpicidina!.  5T0,  a. 
Lapis  Spvcularia,  581,  a. 
Laqucar,  520^  b. 
Laqa«aton!«,  476,  b. 
I.aranum,  56i.  a. 
I^rrutalia,  2£7<.a. 
Lareatiaslia.  SttT.  a. 
Aapiaoovoiai,  946,  a. 
Lanptio,  16^  a. 
Aom  a<K.  458,  h. 
•Larus,  567,  b. 
l.arTa.  758.  a. 
Lata  FiiKi,  136,  a. 
Aarajfiof.  317,  b, 
A.iVat.  3I7."K7"^ 
'Latai.  567.  b. 
I.aler,  567,  b. 
Laicrculos.  567.  b. 
Latema,  566.  a. 
L^ticlarii,  264.  a. 
Latii  Jus,  566,  b. 
Latiom.  566.  h. 
Latins  Ftnr.  436,  a. 
Latmilas,  568,  b. 
I.atiDus,  261.  a. 
•Latos,  SMTh. 
AdT(nt{,  •  51 ,  a. 
Latnoa,  146.  b. 
Latruncoli,  569.  b. 
I,atus  ClsTUs,  264,  a. 
Laudatm  Funcbnt,  459,  b 
Aai«oa(,  563,  a. 
Launrntalia,  567,  a. 
Lautia,  575.  6^ 
Lau>mia,  570,  a. 
Latumis.  570,  a. 
Lautomic,  570,  a. 
lAutamiff,  571),  a. 
•Larer.  570,  a. 
Law,  55g7b;  682.  b 
A/SiK.  696,  b. 


b. 


Aoivir,  llLb.  ?«!  b 

Autatrtov,  740,  U. 
Afx/pvcr,  493,  i 
A/x<K,  5737i. 
Lecttca,  570.  a. 
I^rtirarii,  571.  a. 
L^tittrruium,  321  b 
\/rrpoy,  572,  a. 
Ltctua,  572,  a. 
Lrctos  Funebria,  570.  a 
A^rvOoi,  456.  a. 
Af}/<iptof.  720,  I. 
A)if^>(.  72(«7fc 
I-egaryTsTS,  » 
Lcgatariuf,  573,  t 
L*Ratio  Librra,  576,  b. 
Lrgatam,  573.  a. 
I^Ratus.  575,  b  ;  615,  b 
L«gFs,  579.  b. 
Lcgrs  Ccnturiat*.  579,  b 
Leges  Ciiriat;?,  579,  b. 
■  -••gio,  102^  b  ;  Ua. 
Legii  Actiunrs,  Ifi,  b. 
Lrgis  Aquili«  Actio,  337.  a 
Legitima  llereditas,  497,  fe 

499.  a. 
Lecitima  Actiunes,  16.  b 
*Legam«n.  576.  b 
'Leinionium,  577,  a. 
'Leiobatos,  ii » ,  a. 
AtiTofiafirrfttov  iirVi  686.  b. 
AitiroinvTiov  yfntCff,  5*7.  a. 
AnniyeToa rlov  y  pafh,  579.  a 
Acir-araiioi)  }pii^^,  1 17,  Wu 
Aijiroi".  616.  b. 
AiiTovnylii,  577.  a. 
'Lrninia  Terra,  577.  b. 
•Leinna,  578.  a. 
Lcrtiniscus,  578.  a. 
Le  m  u  ml  I  a .  578,  b, 
Lcmuna.  578.  b. 
Lenxa.  3fri.  b. 
A^iaid,  364.  b. 
Lenucinium,  535,  a. 
Aritoi,  456.  b. 
Ai?i<Js,  553;  a. 
•Leo,  5T»jT» 
Aforir^(i>i,  579.  u. 
'Leonlopetiilon,  579.  a 
'Lpontopndion.  579.  a 
•Leopnrtluii.  579,  a. 
A^ir^f't'ci,  332757 
Lepas,  a. 
I.eptcliuni.  579.  a. 
•Lcpis.  579,  a. 
Leptj,  30.  a. 
Lena,        a;  1085.  a. 
Lcmca.  iHL  a 
■\rj«>i.  iSl.  a   i«na  • 
LruuB,  450. 
Lpur^,  762.  b. 
'Loucarantha,  579.  b. 
Leuca«,  579,  b. 
Le-iirc,  579.JI. 
Lrucoinn,  579,  b. 
Leuga,   no,  U 
Lrvir,  41,  a. 

Lei.  j;9.  b. 

"  Aciha,  634,  a. 
"  Acilia  Calpumia,  46,  b 
"  .tbulia,  17,  a;  369,  b 
561.  a. 

'■^T^.lia,  5SI,  a. 

"  -«lia  S;Trriii.27,a;  616. a 

"  .♦•miliarS^TTC 

"  jCmilia  Baliia,46,b  ;  set 

b, 

"  iCmilta  Lepidi,  934,  b. 
"  ..Bmilia  Scaun.ggt.bh 
"  Agranc,  33,  a ;  b. 
^  Ambilua,  46.  b. 
"  Aiinalisor^Jlia,a3i«. 
"  Antia.  934,  b. 
"  Antoiiij75ql.  b. 
"  Apulcia.  STTTb. 
"  Apuleia  Agrana.  3^  b 
Apaleia  Ftun«i>un»  56L 

b 

u  ApuIeiaMBjeatatta,e09,  b 

"  AnuiliB,  337.  a. 

Atemia  Tirpeia,  561,  b 
Atia  da  SaoenJotiiTSei.  b 
Atilia,  557,  b  J  IW^J^aT 

"  Atinia,"55T.  b. 

"  Aufidia,  46,  b. 

"  Aurelia.  553.  a;  996,  b, 

"  B*bia,  VM.  b. 

»•  Hj-bia^Einilia.46.b;  561.^ 

*^  Cctnlia  lie  Crns>itibiia  M 

Caasons,  5al,  b. 
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uei  Cecilia  da  Vectifal  Mt, 

St<l.  b;  '9t,  h 

"  CcciliTDidia,  M?j  a. 

•*  Calpurni<i  Jo  Aiiil)itu,40^>>. 

<*  Calpnrnia  dc  Hcpciundia, 

sax  b. 

•«CaiialeiB,  SSS^  a. 

CaMio,  WiTa: 
**  Cania  Agrarin,  562.  a. 
**  Cania  Tabrllaria,  V43^  a. 
**  Cauiu  TercDtia  l'>um«n> 
taria,  4e2,  a. 
"  Ciiiciiv,  'iil,  a. 
«  Clau.lm,  Ma.ai  lOW.a. 
"  Clodia.  55g7a. 

Coelia  orTIIlia,  MS^a. 
Cornelia  Agraria,  0W»  a. 
"  do  Faliii,"lw.  a. 
••  "  dc  lnjurin,"559,a. 
"  «  Judiciaria,555;b. 
"  "  MajMUti»,6W,  b. 
"       "     Nuoimani,  4^ 

"  da  Parriddio, 

109.1 


u 

u 


de  Pn«cri|itiona 
•t  Ptnacriptia,  SISj  a. 
"       •'     do  5ac«rdotiis, 
780.  b. 

"  de  Sicariii  at  Ve- 
Mficia,  30b,  b. 

Suaituaria,  034.b. 
Tedautenlarii, 

dfl    Vi  Poblica, 


Uucuria,  56<,  b. 
Duhia,  Sffllu 
Fulvia,  40,  b. 
"  Didia,  »34,  a. 
■*  IX>mitia  Je  Sacerdotiia, 
•S90,  b. 

fl~Duilia,  b. 

"  Duiliu  Mit  nia,  iSj,  b. 

"  Fabia  dc  l'l;u|ioTT»0.  b. 

"  Falcidin,  ZTtTb. 

"  Fanuia,  VHTa. 

Flaiiiinia,  i82i  b. 
'    FUvm  Agmna,  5f2,  b. 
*•  Fruiiirnunip,  ^^2,  h. 
^  Fufia  tlr  Rrli;:i.iin-,5<i3,a. 
"  Fufia  Juitinana,  SA3,  a. 

Foris  or  Pa«ia  Cauiua, 
683,  a  ;  flli  b. 
"FunaTirSixjnau,  Wl^  b. 
'*  Funa  ut  Fusta  Teatamen- 
(aria,  574,  h. 

"  (jabiuia  Tal>ellnria.  M3,a. 

"        mijc.  >f3,  a. 

"  Galiiiu  •'iMilpiuic,  565.  a. 

"  Gellia  Cimit-lia,  5^  a. 

"  Ceaucu,  5*3^  a. 

>*  Ilierouica.  583,  a:  813.  b. 

■*  Uoialia,  ^3.  a- 

"  Uorteniia  de  PlebiaciUa, 

785.  b. 

"  Iloatilia  de  FaUis,  5r^  a. 
>^  Icilia,  5b3^  a. 

Julia!.  555.  b. 
"  Juma  dc  Perrgrioii,  563,  a. 
"  Junia  Licinia.  5B3.  6^ 
"  Juua  Nurbana,  509,  a; 
563,  b  ;  y»tf,  a. 
"  Junia  Repctundaram,  S34. 
a. 

Jnaia  VelUia.  563.  b. 
LrfBtona.*  ^  a  ;  563.  b. 
**  Liciniade  Sudalitii».40,  b. 
"  Ltrinia  Junia,  5H3,  b. 
"  Liciiiia  Mncia  d«  Civiboa 
BajpiDdia,  5S3,  k 
"  Liciuia  Sumtuana,  934,  a. 
"  LicmiB  K'^K  i'iooga,  t>41, a. 

Li»i»,  iSJTlj^ 
"  LutaUa"lIi"Vi,  1058.  a. 
*i  MsDia,  5n3,  Ii. 
"  .MairatafiiTBW.  a. 
'  Man»il-^dc  i'olanii«,563,b. 
»*  Manilla,  5s3,  b. 

Manliadg  Vuc»iroa.fll7.a. 
»»  Mama.  n. 
M  Mana,^v 
•*  Mrmniia  or  Remmia,g03.a. 


"  Manaia.  a^Ca. 
*»  Minucia,"5S4,  a. 
»»  OctaTia,  SfTJa. 
«*  Oauliiia.  3&T.  a. 
•'  Oppia,  SM,  a. 


•  More  ci>rT*clIf ,  Pl»*«ria.) 
MIR 


u. 


Vi. 


Lex  Orclita,  934^  a. 
"  0»iuia.  5h4j  a. 
"  PainaOr  Porrgrinit,563,a. 
"  Pai  .s  r--vpga.  556.  a. 
*^  Papiha  or  Julia  Papiriada 
MolcUram  JEatimationa, 
564  a 

S~|i»[,iria.  584,  b. 
"  Papiria  Plaotia,  564,  b. 
"  Papina  Pcrtolia,  HO.  b. 
Papina  Talxrllaria,  M3,  b. 
Pcducasa,  5§it  b. 
"  Pctulapia,  58-1,  b. 
"  Pctreia,  58£Tr 
"  PetTOnia."5iM,  b. 
"  Pinaria.  SBTTb. 
"  Pl*U>rii.,"35i5.  a;  564,  b. 
"  Plauti*  or  Plotia  da 
1058,  a. 
"  Plantia  or  Plotia  Judida- 
ria.  564,  b. 
"  PmUlia.  564.  b. 

FMelia  Fajiina,  564,  b; 
ft57.  b. 

■TToBpeia,  564,  b. 

"       ^  «IeAu)bito.4a,b. 

"       '*      Judiciaria.  Sis', 

a. 

u       u      de  Jure  Magia- 
tratwam,  551  a  :  564^  b. 
"       "      3a  Parriodii*. 
30g.  a. 

"      TribuniUa,  584, 

b 

"  "  de  Vi.  985.  a; 
553.  a. 

'TToptlia,  584,  a  ;  585,  a. 
"  PorcijB  de  Capite  Civium, 
965.  a. 

"  Porda  de  Prnvinciii,585.a. 
"  Pobliria.  sgSTa: 
"  Publilia  de  S|<oiiauribaa, 
<U<,  a. 

PubliIiadeC«m7iu,823,a. 

"  Publil:*.  a- 

"  Pupia.  ShiTa? 

"  Qaintia.  565,  a. 

•»  Repia.  gflTa. 

"  Rccia-,"H3L  a. 

"  Rciiitiiia.  203,  a. 

"  Rci>cmn<latum.  633.  b. 

"  Rh.idia.  5b5,  a. 

"  R(>»cia  Thcatralit,  585,  a. 

"  Rubria,  5S5^  a. 

"  Rupiliic,  585,  b  ;  613,  a. 

"  Sacrala«,  b. 

"  Satora.  SSO  ;  655,  a. 

"  Scantinia,  585,  b. 

Srnbonia.  ^  b. 
"  Scnipruniir.  ^<V4.  a. 
"  &<?nipri)niadr  I'iru»»re.586, 


"  Scnrilia  Acraria,  588,  a. 
"  Sarrilia  Glauda  de  Cifi- 
tate,  &£L  a. 

"  Servilta  Glanda  de  Repe* 
tundit,  834.  a. 

*'  Scrviha  Judiciaria,  553,  a  ; 
560.  a. 

"  Silia,  586,  a. 

u  Silram  ct  Carbonii,  564,  b. 

"  Sulpicic,  566,  a. 

1  Suliricia  Semprunia,  580,a. 

"  Snnitnana;,  WM,  a. 

"  TaJwIlariw.  W3j  a. 

"  Tarpeia  Atcrnia.  561,  b. 

"  T«t«ntili3,  MO,  a. 

"  Teatamriitanip,  MO,  a. 

"  Thoria.  977.  b 

"  Tiiia,5^ri>- 

^  Titia  de  Tatoribu»,980,b. 

Trt-lionia,  5S«i  b. 
"  Tnbuiiicia.  998^  b. 
"  TuUia  de  Ambitu,  40,  b. 
"  Tullia  de  LegationaXiba- 

ra.  57C.  b. 

"  \';iTen«!,  1033,  b. 

"  Valeria  etHuratta.lOMja. 

"  Valeria  da  ProroeatioDe, 

1034.  a. 

"  Valeria  de  Proecriptione, 
en.  a. 

"  Varia.  009.  h. 

"  Vatiniade  ProTiadii,  5S0, 

b. 

"  Vatiaia  de  Colonia,  560,  b. 
"  de  Vi.  U)58,  a. 
"  Viana.^Cb:  1043.  b. 
^  Virc«imaria.  IMP,  a. 
^  Vilha  Aonalia,  25,  b. 


Las  Viaellia,  5«0.  b  ;  640,  ». 
"  Voconia,  lOfH,  b. 

b;  848.  a. 
L«ziarcha,  385,  a. 
AMif,  358,  a. 
AKiavo)ta\Ttia.  360,  b 
'Libanotia,  5^0.  b. 
'Libanotui,  587,  a. 
Libatio,  MO^  a. 
Libclla,  349,  a  ;  M9|  b. 
Libcllua,  5a7,  a. 
Lilxr,  M",  b. 
I,ib«ra  Faga,  I3fi.  a. 
Lib«ralea  Lndi.  366.  b 
I.iberalia.  300,  b. 
Liberali*  L'auaa,  115.  b. 
I.it>erali«  Manua,Tn,  b. 
L<b«mlitaa,  46,  a. 
Liberi.  538.  b ;  5£S.  a. 
Libertui  (Gr<H>k),  W9.  a. 
Libertui  (Rcmian),  5^  b 
Libertinut,  5^,  b. 
Libitinani,  450,  a. 
Libra,  569,  BT^ 
Libra  or  At,  590,  a. 
Libraria.  156,  a. 
Librarii,  591.  a. 
Library,  156,  a. 
Libraior,  35L  »• 
Libripens,  618.  a. 
Libuma,  591,  b. 
Libamica,  591,  b. 
A<x<'(<  703,  b. 
'Lichtn.  Mi,  b. 
Licia,  955,  a. 
Liciatonam,  955,  a. 
Licinia  Lei  d<?  Sodalitiii,  40, h. 
Licinia  Junia  Lex,  563,  b. 
I.icinia  Mann  Lex,  563,  b. 
Licinia  Lex  Sumtuana.  934,  %, 
LicmiK  Rosatioora,  841,  a. 
XiKttSf.  1031.  b. 
AiVmjv,  3Wrb  ;  1034,  h. 
Aiirwj^iJpoc.  3ft4,"E"n035,  a. 
Lictor,  5i*2i  a. 
Lighthoiiae,  767,  a. 
Lign.  a. 
LiKula.  598,  a  ;  889,  b. 
*Li(lu»licun>,  y.^S.  b. 
'LiKuatruRi.  598.  a. 
•Lihum.  592.  b. 
Lima.  592.  b. 
Liinbui,  M»8,  b. 
Limro,  524,  b  ;  985.  »;  799L  a. 
Limfi,  38^  b. 
Limitatio^SSj  b. 
Limoa,  929Jb- 
Linea,  593.  a. 
*Linuipartum,  593.  b. 
*Liiin«p<Tmuin."353,  b 
LinteaiDon,  7IH,  b. 
Linteonrt,  953,  a. 
Linler,  593.  b. 
Lintenm,  718,  b. 
Linum,  944.  a. 
*Linuin,  593,  b. 
'Linum  Vivum,  593.  b. 
*Lipanaut  Lapia.  593.  b. 
Litrrc,  693,  b. 
I.iteranim  Obligatio,  073,  a. 
Litrr.iti,  ftj7.  b. 
'Luhanryrua,  594,  a. 
*Liib<«p<>nuuni.  594,  a. 
Lilhoalrotum.  52fi7a  ;  705,  a. 
AtOoToiihi,  570.  a. 
Litu  ContMUtto,  594,  a;  674.  a. 
Litia  DtriduK  Exoaptto,  19,  a. 
Airoa.  594,  b. 
Li«er».~5Tr>.  a. 
Litargiri,  577,  a. 
Ijtuui,  5'j5.  a. 
Lix».  2<13.  a. 

Locali  et  Condocti  Actio,595,  a. 
I^atio,  595.  a. 
Locator.  393^  a. 
Aoxoyo'.  958,  a. 
A<XPt'  95gra  ;  1018.  a. 
Locnlut.  460.  a. 
Locuit  Effatoa,  057,  b. 
Lucut  Liheralu*.  957,  b. 
Lodiz.  h. 
AnTfkiy,  598.  a. 
Aoytiov.  908,  b. 
Aoyigrn/.  33,  a  ;  483.  « 
Ai»iBr<><>iov.  423,  b. 
AoTi<rrj)(,  190.  a. 
Aoyoyoa^i.  595.  b. 
Ao)  Biroio<,  595,  b. 
Aai(ui'.  ^0  a 
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Mrxv-  IS?,  a. 

•Lolium,  »9«.  • 
•Lonrhitia,  59h,  a 
Loukingr-gUaa.  a 
Loom,  1)53.  a. 
Amti;,  2SL  a 
Awiriffy,  590.  ■ 
Aixof,  590.  »- 
Avrotiriff,  596.  a, 
A4^;.  466,  a. 
Lorani,  445.  b 
Lnrtca.  590,  a. 
Lota,  9tfrb. 
Aonr^fi,  596.  h> 
A<w>r^oi',  996,  b 
Aovrptii',  59B,  a. 
Aavrpo^6o9i,  599.  a. 
Lucar,  507,  a. 
A>»aiar605,  a. 
Locarcnaga.  743,  a. 
Lnccrca,  743,  a. 
Locenia.  5v9,  b. 
Aiicot.  iSZTt. 
Lucrum  Ceaaaju,  337, 
Al^>x>(,  59V,  b. 
Aii>  wi>Vo(,  806,  a  ;  508. 
Locta,  lifi.  £^ 
LuctalKi.  710,  b 
Lndi,  600,  a. 

ApoUtnam,  600.  a. 
Auguataira,  187.  a 
Capituliai,  000,  b. 
Circensfi,        b ;  flU  • 
CooipiuUrn.  301.  a. 
Floralf!*,  447,  a. 
Fuoebfta,  001,  a 
Ifonorani,  601.  a. 
Libcrales.  360,  b. 
Magni,  601.  a. 
Martialc.,  601.  b 
M«galrn»ra.  039,  a 
N.iUljti:,OOI,  U. 
Palatini,  601,  b. 
Piscainrii,  601.  W 
Plcbcii.  601.  h. 
Pout!  ficalril  601,  a 
Qggatoni,  fiOTTb 
Roiuani,  ftOjj  a. 
"    Smrulare^  601,  b. 
"    Scenia,  OOOrr,  Ji£U« 
"   TarentiainRa.  a 
"   Tauni,  OM,  x 
Lnda*.  475.  b 

Loduf  DuodecuB  Scrfptofua 

570.  a. 

Ludut  Latnincnknrttaa,  509.  h. 
Ludui  Tr«j«,  25f».  b. 
LamiuQin  S4'mtu»,  87S,  K 
Lui>ch«-on.  ^4,  b  :  fOTa. 
Lupanar,  286.  b 
Lupjtum.  452,  b. 
Lapercalia,  603,  a 
Luperci.  003,  ^ 
Loput  Ferr»aa,  flOt,  ^ 
Lottratio,  0O4.  a. 
l.urtrum,  230,  a  ;  b 
•L7«ua,  OnSTa. 
*LyMpaua,  005,  a 
*L7Chai«,  effiT* 
*LjrcKaiir«.  fHi5.  a 
Lrcbnncbua,  2i)6,  a. 
•Ljxjum.  ti05.  a. 
•Lyct>p»i».  ft05.  b. 
'Lydioa  I.apia,  009.  b. 
Lrra,  605,  b. 
•Lyra,  605,  h. 
•Ljraimadiiam,  000.  b. 

M. 

Macedonianam  Saoatoa 

aullum.  S73,  b. 

Macchui,  rTtfTa. 

Ma<(»a,373.  a. 

Macfllanm.  ft('7,  a 

MacfUuin.  6tr,  a. 

•Marer.  6^7,^  a 

Max<uoa,  624.  a. 

Maxiiipio»,  H'24.  a. 

Mwaudrr,  5^,  a  :  94^  a 

Mcaia  Lf!(,  5^  b. 

Mcnianam,  53,  a  ;  255.  w 

Ma.|{adia.  (ViOTb. 

Mayci^.  344.  b 

Ma^uer,  MiT,  a. 

"       Adfflmioctam.  fi.  a 
"      Amomn,  flO?.  a 
Aaruoius  Uft  m, 

165.  b 
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tiif  M«r  Bil>eDdi,  9S9,  h. 

**  Epittolarnm,  607,  a. 
•*      Equitum,  3«i,  «. 

"     Ln>«iiorum,  em,  k. 

"       Mrmuna,  f'07,  «. 
"       Militom,  iMTb. 

'*      CMKcianim,  607,  a. 
Popi^i,  360,  >. 
Sermionini,  607,  b. 
*'      SocictBttt,  WTT  b 
199, 

"      Viciiniin,  flC7.  b. 
Ifagiclrmii*.  007,  b. 
*MaccM.  ». 
*M>|^«siai  I^pi«.  806,  %. 
'Ma^ilani,  OOP,  h, 
•Mbh,  COS,  b. 
MijwUa.  6<^  b. 
HaifiaKTi^iMiy,  IflO,  •. 
•Mainit,  WW,  b. 
Majiirft,  S38,  a. 
Maius,  Itf I .  a. 
■MalabatiiniiD,  010.  m. 
«M*l*chf.  010.  a. 
•MalaciB,  *T07«. 
'Matactxnneuii,  610, 
•MaliDirthall«.  ei^b. 
Malleolui.  OIU.  a. 
Maillot.  fiTOTa. 

Mailiivium,  BIS,  a 

*.MaithF,  OIUTb 

•Malva,  610^  I: 

•Malum.  610,  V. 

Maloa,  fliKb. 

Malua  Ociilot.  431.  b. 

Mainilia  L<m,  aS3.  b. 

MacceiM,  611,  a. 

MancijiatiQ.  61 1,  b. 

Maoripi  Rm,  374^  b  ;  IMS,  b  ■ 

ioe<s.  ■■ 

Maocipii  Causa,  61 1.  a. 
MADcipium,  Oil,  b. 
Mdr/aXoi,  536,  a. 
MaiHlatanat,  613,  b. 
Mamlali  ActioTSia,  a. 
M»i>dator,  618,  BT"^ 
Mandaiuro,  618,  b. 
ManJr*,  iO'JTh. 
*Maailrugnras,  613,  a. 
Mui^i'iJf,  W>L  b. 
Mai  J rn.  363,  b. 
Mane,  3637» 
ManKJOf*.  W6,  a. 
Manica,  613,  a. 
Mamlia  I>f  t.  583,  bk 
Manipulus,  tilS.  b. 
Manila  Lci,  617,  a. 
Mauiiu.  614.  b. 
Maaaionariui,  615.  a. 
Miinaionea,  748.  a. 
Mamiov,  <>>^7.  b. 
Udvrttf,  m  b. 
Mantels,  613.  a. 
Mamci),  SMtb. 
•MantichoraTolS,  a. 
•Mantit.  615,_pr"^ 
Mnnuahum        30^  a 
Maiiutiio!,  ^06,  U. 
Manulealai.  340.  b. 
Maixim,  Conventio  In,  683,  b 

623,  a. 
Minumiatio,  615.  b. 
Manumias<jr,  016,  a. 
Manut.  30^  a. 
Manut  Ferrta,  487.  b. 
Matiut  lni«;ctio,"BT7,  a. 
Mappa.  613,  a. 
'Marathrum,  617, ': 
Marcia  l^j,  584,  a. 
•Marganta,  6r77b 
Marifinca.  1043,  a. 
Mrtpfjv.  618,  a. 
Mar.a  Let,  5-^4,  a. 

lUoti.  ^  > 
•Mannor,  618^  a 
Marria^  (Graek),  618,  a. 
Marriage  (Roaian),  W»,  a, 
•Marrubittm,  635,  b. 
Mjinupium,  636.  a. 
Martialia  Flamrn,  445.  b. 
Martialei  Lttdi,  601,  b 
MartiUi,  a. 
Mapnun'ii,  636,  a. 
Maaks,  758,  a 
Matsa,  WTb,  !L 
hlaarnoti,  1073.  a. 
Mastigia,  UTT. 
Vtaertya^ApiH  600,  b. 


•Martkhe.  AM,  a. 

Mil<rTi(.  44571: 
Maati,  blUTS ;  6IJj  a. 
Mataia.  4W.  a. 
Malcr,  277i  b. 

Malerfamiliat,  430,  a;  683,  ■ 
Matralm,  b. 
MiUnmuDinm,  633,  a. 
Mutrona,  623.  a. 
Maaaoleum,  461,  a. 
Md'ya,  344i  b. 
MazoDomua,  628,  b. 
Meala  (Greek).  343,  a ;  343, 1 
Meala  (RomaB),~8?4,  a. 

Mi7X<ir<(<  b. 
MaUiaatini,  628,  b. 
•Medica,  6!^7¥. 
•Medica  Mili,  b 
Med:caniinn,  1053,  a. 
Medicine,  02a,  b. 
Mfdicina,  CMi^b. 
M^icua.  eigTa. 
Medimnu*.  631,  b. 
•Medion,  631,  *>• 
MedithnaJia.  631,  b 
Megalenaea  Ladi,  633.  a. 
Megaleniia,  632,  a. 
Megalaaia.  633.  a. 
hliyapo*,  958,  b. 
Muavw}  if,  67,  a. 
MnA/x.n,  235ra. 
Mciar,  §2j.  a. 
MdXin,  378.  b, 
*Melampyrun,  6g,  a. 
'Mclancrania.  633,  a. 
*Mclani<in.  632.  a. 
•MflanlcriB,  632,  a. 
♦Melanthiun,  632. 
•Mflanutim,  633,  b. 
•Mf  lea,  632i  HT"^ 
•MtlpajtTH.  C38.  b. 
M^Ai,,  243j  b. 
MtAia.W.  b. 
•Mclia,  633,  b. 
•MfliaTcrni,  633,  b. 
McXiacparai'.  1054,  b. 

•Mriiiotu*.  finru: 

♦Melimela.  CSg,  b. 
•Meline.  6337a: 
♦Melii,  63371. 
•Mirln»aT533.  a. 
•Mcliiaiiphyllnn,  fi33.  a. 
M iX  I r  Tuirra .  456.  a. 
.MiAA(ip);y,  3^7a- 
*Meluliiothe,  633,  a. 
*Mcli>pep<in.  633.  a. 
McAoroifa.  64 b. 
•Memaikulun.  633,  a. 
Mcinbnna.  5<<tt,  a. 
Memmia  Lex,  203,  a. 
m*.  100,  b  ;  (CTCa. 

"   imLiut*<H'  I80i  b. 

"    KoFAof ,  IW,  a. 

"  /<i«oA4;iiT»f ,  100,  a. 

"   hrrditaMi.  IOOTEL 

"   »fliw«r.  1007b. 

"  irX/,pw.  nro7a. 

'Menanthui.  (CST,  a. 
McFcAidi].  633,  a. 
Mrnsa,  633.  a. 
MniMni,  634.  a. 
.Meninlani.  634.  a. 
Meniia  Lex.  5M,  a. 
Mrniii.  634.  a. 
Menaorea.  635^  b. 
Menatruom,  8p7,  b. 
M<}r»«i(,  3ai77i7 
MtftKrjidrio^,  104,  b. 
Mr  tee  nary  Soldier*,  1071,  ^ 
hiipicitiyof,  104,  b. 
Meienda,  375.  a. 
MenJiani,  476.  b. 
Mondioa,  t(i%,  a. 
•Meropa,  634^  b. 
MtffrfyrwAor,  60,  b. 
MtaavXtof  gtiia,  514,  b. 
tittravXtor.  liti,  b. 
MiaavXoi  Otipn.  514,  b. 
MiffTjiiSp^ii,  361 .  b. 
Mc(7oAa((fiv,  724,  b, 
Mtaoii^Xiov,  368.  b. 
M«rdroi\of,  736,  a 
♦Me»pile,  6357^ 
MtTa6dnf(,  350,  a. 
MeUr,  »3j  aT"^ 
MtTaytlryia,  635.  b. 
MtTayuTrtvy,  100,  a. 
Mrialla.  1035.  57^ 
M(rai'iTrp4'(,  344.  b 
M t ran Trpoy,  344.  b. 


M/rnvXat  Moo,  514,  b 
Melbcxlici,  635,  b. 
Mcro/cKiv,  636,  b. 
M<roi«M,  636,  a. 
M/ruTor,  a. 
Mi^rpa)  (^prai,  30^  b. 
Mctretct,  637.  a. 
Metroaomi.  637.  a. 
MfTpoi^^oi.  637,  a. 
MjrprfieoXif,  »Mi  b. 
*Meun>,  637,  a. 
♦Milax.  65T7a. 
Mile,  6377b. 

Mileatonea,  637,  b  ;  1043.  a. 
Millo  Paaauum,  037,  b. 
MiUiare,  637.  b. 
Millianum7ft37.  b  ;  1M3,  a. 
Milliariam  Aureom  ")43.  a. 
Milli,  63<J.  b. 
•Mil<«7TO,  b. 
•Milto»,"B^  b. 
Mimui,  637,  b. 
Mina,  WTTh  ;  048,  a. 
Mine*,  1035.  b. 
*Miniuai.  638.  a. 
M  mores.  32H.  a  ;  538.  a. 
Mint.  640,  h. 
•MiDihoa.  633,  a. 
MiDucia  Lex.  564,  a. 
Miuuiio  Capitia,  811,  a. 
MirmtUun**,  476,  b. 
Minor,  005,  a. 
Mtmo.  gSCa:  478.  a. 
MiMio  Cauaaria,  6y.  a. 
Minio  Hnnetta,  638,  a. 
Mitaio  linKimmidsa,  638.  b. 
Mia«u(,  256,  b. 
MiffAo^poi,  1071,  a. 
Mio0w(i(u{  iirri,  638,  b ;  630^  a. 
.Mi<rO<^rui{  oicov  fitt),  ' 
yStvOitv  ^(Vi7,  63V,  K 
*Mi»y,  639,  a. 
Mi'roi,  a. 
Mitra,  IF7,  b;  1073,  b 
Mixta  Actio,  17,  b. 
Mra,  047^  a. 
Mv^ftara,  457,  a. 
Mrriiitia,  457.  a. 
M 316,  h. 


Mov-VJi,  525,  ». 
Modiolua, 


muuiuiuB.  331.  b. 
Modiui,  630.  a. 
Matxfia.  34^  a. 
Maixtiaf  Ypa^H,  94,  a. 
Mola,  639.  b. 
M»la  Siln,  MO.  a. 
•Molybaa-pa.~gTO.  b. 
'Molybdua,  ti40,  b. 
Mcmaulua.  gWI,  a. 
Moueta.  64P7b. 
Monelales  Tnamrin,  (MO.  b. 
Monetarii,  641,  b. 
Monile,  64r757 
Monitor."888,  b. 
MayoxpMjiarof,  700,  b. 
Moviy  paftfior,  700,  b. 
Movo>i^¥o<,  475.  h. 
MonopodiQCD.  633,  b. 
Mc.noxyl.in,  5'j37b  ;  880,  b. 
Munatrum,  blO,  b 
Month  (GreelTTT  \^*;  634. b. 
Month  (Roman)."ra1,  a,  b. 
Mnnumentam,  40 1,  b. 
Mrfpa,  W,  a. 
Morator7356,  b. 
.Morbus  Comitialii,  807,  a. 
•.Monsa,  643,  b. 
'Mormyrus,  643,  b. 
*M<(poxO>(  XiBc(,  M8,  b. 
Mnttanuni,  643,  b. 
MorUrs,  04575: 
Moa,  5«0,"T\ 

Mnsaios,  519.  a  ;  715,  a. 
•Moachuii7jR3.  a. 
M»Oa»tj,  aSfTa  .  402.  b. 
Mi<^)i*iTj,  8W,  a  ;  b. 
Moyy^jW^HS,  a. 
Min'»'t'X(u'i',  lOV,  a. 
Mourning  for  the  D«ad,  iS6.  b : 

462,  b. 
Movaua,  643,  a. 
Moiivxi 0 K,  644,  a 
Mavoiiro.  644.  b. 
Moustachf*.  651.  a. 
Muciana  Caatio,  837,  a. 
MvKTrtpK,  307,  b  rSOO,  b. 
Mulier,  lOJPTT'. 
MnUeus,TW,  b. 
M»Xi>(,  6397b. 
Mulsa,  b. 


>/a1aam,  105<,  a. 

Mulitt,  7v<,  u. 
M uneralor,  473.  b 
Muntceps,  383.  a. 
MDnici|ira,  1(172.  a 
Monicipium,  2t<3,  a  ,  4i9,  • 
Munus,  307.  a  ;  475.  b. 
•Murarna.  643,  t 
Muraiis  C'oruna,  311.  « 
Manes,  1040,  b. 
MiftfitiKiTT^.  a. 
Morrea  Vaaa.  643.  b. 
Mnrrhina  Vaaa.  643,  k 
Mv^^vi'nrc,  1054,  a. 
Murut,  734,  51 
•Mus,  M37b. 
MuK-anum,  443,  a. 
Musculm,  643,  li. 
Museum.  644,  a. 
Mi>a<u.  C3I.  b. 
Mumc  (Greek),  644.  a. 
.Music  (Roman).  030,  a 
Musjca  Muta,  72876. 
Musirarii,  715,  a. 
Masivum  Opua,  530,  a ,  ZlA 
*.Musmon,  631,  a. 
Mosiacouro,  623,  a. 
MveTayuY^it  30C,  a  ;  491,  b 
Mecrai,  3ti5,  GTlS»  ■ 
Mt'oTri(.  t")3 1 ,  a. 
•Muslela,  631.  a. 
Mtigrijyioy.  f'32,  a. 
MvirriXr),  344.  a. 
MiVrpo*,  344,  a  ;  051,  b 
Mij<rrpo»,  344,  a. 
Mustuin,  11)31.  a. 
Mutationr*.  613,  a. 
Mutui  Act>o.~B5t.  a. 
.Mutus,  6T3,  a;  860.  b 
Mutuum,  651,  a. 
MLjai.  3077b  ;  500.  h 
'Myajrrum,  651,  b. 
•Myax,  631,'Br^ 
'Mylia,  631,-B 
•Mvop..TI5T.  b. 
•MyosotiiTBSl,  b. 
•Myrica,  Ml,  b. 
♦.MrnaexTTBl.  b 
•Myrus,  CSlTb. 
Mvnena,  632,  a. 
•My»ticetu»7i&32,  b 
Myslrum.  65271^ 
•Myxon,  633.  a. 
*.Myxon,  fiS~a. 

N. 

Nania,  430.  b. 

.NaJii<w7«7,b. 
Najl.363.a. 
NamcalOrMk),  630,  a. 
Names  (Roman),  650,  b 
Haii,  OWj  b. 
*Napy7553,  a. 
*NarT;issua.  633,  a. 
•Nanlus,  033,  a. 
•Narce,  0537a. 
*Narthe»7853,  a. 
Naiiheria,  1003,  b. 
Natalitii  Ludi,  oOij  b. 
NataJibus  Restitutio,  M8.  b 
Natatio.  148,  a. 
Natatonnm.  148.  a 
NaturaJes.  774,  a. 
Naralia,  633.  a. 
Naralis  Cortma,  310, 
Narali*  Scnba,  tOTfa 
Navapxia,  633,  a. 
NaiiapYVd  653,  a. 
NaTarchus,  653,  a. 
Nai>(Xi;pa<,  gJ^a. 
liavtlkipi'a,  653,  b. 
Nai>(pdpii(,  653,  b. 
Narigium,  ^^9,  b 
Navis,  SSy.TK 
Naumarhia,  634.  a. 
NaumachiariTT^li  a 

Naula,  435^  a. 
Narrica)  cvyyca^al,  54 >,  fe 
NovriciH',  545,  b. 
•Nautilus,  654.  b. 
Navro^/irai,  654,  b. 
NcbTis.  633.  a. 
*Nfl'iitf«.  633,  a. 
Neev-taani  Heitpiles,  407,  b 
Necklaces.  64],  b. 
Nicp^riTfov,  438,  a 
Ntcpo^arrai.  450,  a 
N(cii>aia.  458,  b. 
Nefasti  U:^^i730«,  b 
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Ncgiii**  Actio,  3Jt,  b. 
NeKatori*  Actin,  302,  bk. 
Negligrntia,  326,  b. 
NMotiurum  Giatoraa  Actio, 

M5.  n. 
N(«iaia<  b. 
Shea,  CM,  b. 
Nrinean  Gamet,  6M,  b. 
Ktiitta,  f'SS.  b. 
Nenia.  45571. 
NM«4poi.  2C,  a  ;  1072,  b. 
Nw^aiiM^fif,  260.  TTiW.  ^ 

N(wp(ii,  M3,  a. 

Ntirfgoxoii  M3, 

N(w(,  USii.  a. 

'Nepenthet,  Oifl.  a. 

Ne|>oa,  277,  b. 

^eptil,  277,  b. 

Neptunalia,  ftSO,  a. 

'Nonon,  6M,  a. 

Veroniana,  raO,  b. 

*Ncnlc»,  flSgr*. 

Nifortfu,  9707*. 

ffeu,  836,  a. 

Nexi,  b. 

Neium,  ti56,  b. 

Ninbu<  VitroM,  CA8.  It. 

*Nitrum,  b. 

Nix,  We,  BT"^ 

NobileiTflCfl.b;  744,%. 

Nodua,  eSgTa. 

Norocn,"547,  a, 

Nocnco  Latiogm,  0C3,  a. 

Nomen  (Ureek),  v 

Nomen  (Roman),  6i9,  b. 

Nomcnclalor,  Iff,  a. 

tiifiiatia,  S-ILTT 

tiofilaitarof  ^a^OopAg  f'>^t), 

602.  a. 
N«|ia^rfAa«(>  M2,  a. 
N4|Mf.  Ml,  a. 
NoMoflirfK,  663,  b. 
Nona,  las  a. 
Numut,  604,  a.- 
Nota  Ccn»uria.  OM.  a. 
NuUni,  591,  a. 
Nota'.io  OniKiria,  fifll  V 
Notilia  Di^itatum,  066,  * 
Wuro^^t,  37a,  a. 
NoTBCula,  13tf,  a. 
Norale,  bOTTir 
Noratio,  074.  a. 
NoTellie,  6C6,  a. 
Novelle  Coitstiluticmea,  Obt, 
Nuiembcr,  101.  a. 
Noremliale,  462,  a ;  6<i6,  a. 
NoTcrca,  31,  a. 
Nov)  IIoiDincs,  666,  a,  b. 
Nofi  Opens  Nuntiatio,6fl0,  » 
tiovn^ia,  190,  a. 
*NtfUnieoiu».  066.  b. 
Noia,  866,  b. 
NuxaiirXciio,  WO,  b 
Nona,  Wjfii  b. 
Nudum,  l(M2.  b. 
NudipeJalia,  1^9,  a. 
Noilus,  007,  D. 
Nunieratio,  866.  n. 
Nuininularii,  634.  a. 
Nuniulorii,  V34,  a. 
NumtDui  or  iNuinaa,  688,  b. 
Nvfi^a}'u>df.  680.  a. 
Ni;^^vri)(,  620,  a. 
NuDCu  patio.  963,  b. 
Numlinj),  667,  a. 
NunJinuni,  668,  a. 

N'intiati's  igj^o;  fiSfl  ». 
NuptiB,  622,  a. 
Nuiut,  ^7T. 
Nrfbsa  909,  b. 
*Ny««rttr?Wi  ». 
*Nyctioora»,  668,  a. 
•Nyinphea.  OCBTa. 

O. 

Oaia,  533,  a- 
Oath  (TTHf  k),  66g.b. 
Oath  (Rnnuip.HTO,  a. 
'O&ai,  421,  b :  1003,  a. 
Obslisruii,  fi72,  a. 
Obflnki,  67378, 
•OftAdf,  CTgTa. 
Oblignti»,  674.  b. 
Obli^lionr*,  672,  b. 
Obolut.  3*10,  b. 
Obro(ir«  LefTcm,  560,  a. 
ObaidivziaUt  Corona,  109,  b 
Obauuium.  686,  b. 
Occalm,  »'32.  a  . 
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Occupatio,  676,  b 
'Oxavv,  2C57T). 
•O,\oyoy,~gp^,  b. 
•Ovjj/ju,  iTiro.  a. 
•Ochne,  fuW^. 
•Ochra,  676,  b. 
*Ochrm."fl?6.  b. 
*Ocimoe idea.  676,  b. 
*Ocimuin,  676,  b. 
Ocrettj  676,  b 
'OcoiAivrK,  968,  b. 
'Otp/'Jaf .  7027¥;  968.  b 
•OrraffriiXov.  290,  a. 
OcUrc.  1030.  0. 
Octavia  Lex,  564,  a. 
October.  191i  a. 
Octofier  E<iau»,  717,  b. 
Octoh«r-horae.  717.  b. 
Octophoron.  52J,  a. 
•O^ovrrfypa,  449,  a. 
'0^ai^drp<«i^a,  149.  b 
•0«,  677,  a. 
OScoa.  517,  b. 
•(Enannie7  677,  a. 
*(Ena»,  677,  a. 
(Enon)f  lorn.  1054,  b. 

{Enophnrum.  OTV^*- 
CEnophorui,  6^7o. 
*(Enothera.  677,  b 
(Eiipunv,  1063,  a 
*(E»tru».  CTTTb. 
Offcndicalum.  67,  b. 
Oflendix,  67^  b. 
Oflicium  AtfiniMHMiia,  %  a. 
'Orfciiov,  2I5x  b. 
Orulnia  Lex,  5M,  a. 
CnaKoviiiOf,  4biL  o. 
0/o««KrTpiJ<ki.  4S0,  b. 
O/cA^ara.  514,  b. 
0/.Vn?f.  88T7I 
0/»/a,  937,  b. 
o;«/af        677,  b. 
0i«Tr)^v,  2*I7S 
OUoi,  5147^ 
0?JCoj,  M3I  b. 
0/»or(x'5iiof ,  881.  a. 
0(V(Srpi^,  881,  a. 
0/«rf«(ro{.  385,  a. 
OWm*>i.  1^  b. 
Oifoj,  U3Sir57 
0(ivxi<<ii,939,a. 
OiM>xi^<i  93^^b. 
OlMi^opov,  6i  i) ,  a. 
Oi'wyigrnc^.  369,  b. 
'OionJv,  ilL  a. 
OlcnipDa  Corooa,  818, 
♦Olira,  677,  b. 
Olla,  6777b. 
•OA^of ,  642,  b. 
•Ololygon,  Eg.  b. 
'Oloation,  676,  b. 
'OXti^ria,  61^0.  a. 
•OAt.<iiti<<t.~678.  b. 
Olympiad.  676.  b. 
Olympic  Games,  680,  a. 
*01rr«.  609.  a. 
'flfiof  oy^a,  365,  b. 
•Oji^Xof,  2C5rb. 
•Omphax.  ^7 
Onager,  9>57»- 
'OvdpoiroAfa,  370,  a. 
Onarana  Navei.  891,  a. 
Onen*  Frrendi  Semtua,  878,  b. 
•Onitii,  ^  a. 
•Onobrycyiw,  899,  a. 
•C)vo(ja,  659,  a. 
•O.o{,  fi3!),  b. 
•Onui*.  a. 
*Oaij»mi>.  999,  b 

♦Onyx.  !-'jqrs: 

Onyx,  -iTTb. 
Or<alia."B85.  b. 
*Opaiuf.  686,  a. 
Opcnc.  745.  b. 

Opera  Serronun  et  AnimalioiB, 
878,  a. 

Openi  NoTi  Nantiatio.  666,  a, 
'O40a>;<^(  j3d<rrnvot.  <3T71B- 
*'0^»f  5oA<imo{,  6b6,  b. 
♦Ophite*.  6M,  i>. 
Opifrra,  h5T7a. 
Ooima  SpoITa.  907,  a.  b. 
Crpiniianum  Vinum,  1055,  a. 
Opt  nature*,  61^6,  b. 
'Oirigftj^onotrMg.  b. 
Opitioirraphi,  588.  a. 
♦Opobalnamora,  666.  b. 
"Onoi  Mi5<'i«(«,  686,  b. 
OppiR  Lex,  934,  a. 
Oppidum,  2yi,  a. 


I  'O^tS^ja,  686,  b. 
!  ♦0(i»i»n.«rW6,  b. 

'Di^oi',  6tt67u 

Or>*iii>ator,  0^7.  a. 

■oJ/ui»i7«,  6h7.  a. 

'OxUit^iiau  687.  a. 

•Ol^o0a><a."gBe,  b. 

•OV«,<><iy9<,  ^  b. 

Opsunium,  686.  b. 

'l>fL<3Kv\t1i.  607,  a. 

'Ot^irwAtiof,  607,  a. 

'()4ocu»Xca,  607.  a. 

Optio,  104,  a ;  232,  a. 

Opt  I  matt- ».  6g7,  a 

Optinii.  ftHTTaT 

Opu*  Novum,  660.  a 

Oracle*,  667.  b. 

Oraculuai.  667.  b. 

Orinum,  698.  b. 

Oratione*  Principan,  693.  b. 

Orator,  694,  a. 

Orbu*.  557,  a. 

Orra.  90T7». 

*OpxF)oi«,  WO,  b. 

Orche*tra."g^.  a. 

Ito2m»mb. 

Orchia  Lex,lj34,  a. 
♦Orchilu*.  6<g7a. 
*Ofchi*.  6957a. 
Orcinu*  Libertui.  616,  a. 
Orrinu*  Senator.  6 1 6. a ;  665.  b. 
Ordioarii  Gladialnre*.  476.  t>. 
Ordinarii  S«'r>  1, htA,  a;  &ij7.  a. 
Ordinanu*  Jnd«x,  554,  a. 
Orilo.  095,  b. 

Onlo  Decanonom,  882.  b ; 
fiSU.b. 

Onto  Eque<tri«.4l7.a;  695.  b; 
667.  b. 

Ordo  Senaloria*,  WT,  b;  6W. 

b ;  866.  b. 
Ore*.  452,  b. 
♦On>irhalcunj,  695.  b. 
♦OretKwlinum,  695,  b. 
Organ,  522 J^. 
Onpxnitt.  522.  b. 
Orj^um.  522,  b. 
•Opjia.  ei27T. 
'Opyi-i<l,  763,  b. 
Onchalciim,  177.  a. 
♦Onyanu*.  695,  b. 
Origlnarii.  601.  a. 
Ortiaaieiiia  Trinnphalia,  1019. 

a. 

Omatrix,  695.  h. 
'Oo06f<M>ov,  T^ii  b. 
•Orobanche,  696,  a. 
•Orolx*.  C96,  a. 
•Onupiio*,  696.  a. 
•Ortyeiimetra,  696.  a. 
♦Ortyx.  696,  a. 
•Oryx,  ffWTa. 
*Oryxa.~696,  a. 
"SU,  439757 

^tLc-xfifip^a  or  '0«x«^p<a>  096, 
a. 

'Oaxo#<)p«i.  690.  a. 
0»cine«i,  1307^ 
0«rilliim,  696,  b. 
Ottentum.  810,  b. 
Ostjarinra,  696.  b. 
Ostiariu*.  5TB71>. 
Oitiom,  516,  b  ;  524,  b. 
Oitracism,  135,  a. 
'OarpoVioy,  439.  a. 
'Offrpairoi-,  135,  b  ;  439,  a. 
♦Oitracoderma.  6967^7 
♦Oitrrom.  696,b. 
•0*triie«,  6^J77a. 
•0«trya,  OOTTa. 
'OOrfi.T,,  7TO7b. 
'O04mov77|8,  b. 
♦Otn,  6977ir 
Ora,  8g7b. 
Oralii  Corona,  811,  b, 
Ojaj.  439,  b. 
Orntio,  697.  a. 
Olojf,  5577  b, 
Oven,  4gT7a. 
Ovile.  207,  a. 
Ovinia  Lex,  864,  a. 
♦Ori*,  697,  b. 
Oi.Xo^o/,9e,  b. 
0<  >i»XTra7B46.  a. 
OfrXojti?rii.  646,  a. 
Ouno-,  1062717 
Ovyii(a,'WH,  a. 
"l  yy  fa,  TTitf,  a. 
Otoaviu,  "70,  a. 
OvpiaXott  488,  b. 


OieU  (  iunt.  4SL  • 
'OfiV.  J3,b 
•0\o(.  llttS.  i . 
'Olv6a^[^  IS,  b. 
'O\i6a4ov, 
'Oli^tX,,  lOiL  b. 

P.  IL  f 

PacUo,  675.  a.  b. 
Pactum.  675.  a,  b. 
♦PxJo*.  gjj77b. 
P«an.  G'iTTh. 
Pgdagugia.  698.  b. 
P»^aj;o«rium.  696.  b 
Pwlagojfii*,  69^  a. 
♦P«dero«.  6^  b. 
Pvoula,  69S,  b. 
♦Paronia.  629,  a. 
Pafanalia.  699.  a. 
Pat^ani,  OW,  a. 
Paganica,  «77,  b 
Pagi,  699.  a7~ 
Ilaior,  6S7,^  b 

\\at6<jriiiui,  69",  a. 
XXatcoTfH^al,  4"'l.  b 
Waii-oToo^ia,  021,  a 
Ilai^wy.  (i97.  b. 
Pajntin?."5W.  b. 
Maiwi',  697.  b. 
I'ala,  71375. 
PalcBtra,  7 16,  a. 
VInXateim.  716,  b. 
\la\aiai>ooviiii,  716,  bw 
llaX<i(irrr[',  763.  b. 
riaXa/crrfMi.  716,  a. 
l\a\aitnpo^vXa*t(,  464.  ■ 
Palana,  72L  b. 
Palatini  Ludi,  601^  b. 
Pale,  716,  b. 
liaXi>,Tr6.  b. 
IloXiycdVoAAf,  8H.  a. 
Palilia,  717,  a. 
Palirojaeatua,  596.  b 
Palla.  HL  b. 
riaXXax^,  301.  b. 
iraXXa*i(,M.  b. 
Palliata  Fabula,  MO,  •. 
Palliata*.  720,  b. 
Palholum.  TIL  b. 
Palliom.  717,  b. 
Palmipe*.  763.  a 
Palmua,  763.  a. 
Paladamenlum,  TVl,  •> 
Paludatua,  721,  a. 
Palu*.  721.  TT]^ 
n<i;itK>ii*r<j.  721 . 
IMliliaxot,  724,  a. 

n.<fi<>v>«.  w^.  b. 

Pajiathenv a,  722.  a. 
Pancratia»t«,  724,  a. 
Paacnitium,  724,  a. 
Paadectc.  725,  a. 


lUi^ia,  ^  , 

Wavtamor,  226.  • 
Wai^y  t04{.  727,  b 
Panenyni,  727.  h. 
rTaiiAX^iia.  7fe,  a 
♦Paoicum,  728.  a. 
Havtiitta,  728.  a 
VlavtTcXia,  72W.  a. 
nttvov\K»(,  ^  b 
♦Panthera,  72S,  b. 
Pantomimti*.  726.  b 
♦Papaver.  729.  b. 
Pafx  r.  5N'77Tr;  586.  a. 
Papia  Lex  de  IVreKnois.&H.  1 
Papia  Poppca  Lex,  MO.  a 
'Papiho.  TW.  b. 
Papina  Lex.  5M.  a 
Papiria  Plautia  Lex.  5*L  b. 
Papina  Potclia  Lex,  5M,  b. 
Papina  Tabellana  UiTM!,  b 
Papynia,  567,  b. 
♦Papyru*,"ir7  729,  b. 
Par  Impar  Lud«r«,  789, 1 
Parabaai*,  300.  a. 

nopa&aior.  b 

Ilap<i&iXo».  729.  b. 
riuftmTj^XAfiy.  495.  b. 
l\mf>aiiaTaf>a\fi,  731.  a. 
riapaMroOitnj.  T3Ti  a. 
\\apalcaTlxQ^^n|f         731,  a. 

Uofax  w^Tw,  a. 
na(w>trg>.  5W,  g. 
Parjdiiu*.  iSiTb. 
Parai^uda.  730.  a. 
na<M)  ?«f»<i'i{.  46*^  b. 
napayyotMiov.  452.  b 
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Ilaiarpa44,  730,1. 

nafiai6d-nts,333,  a. 
llapfuCant,  333.  >. 
llupdAirad  8-tO.  b. 
UapaXat,  849jb 

HafMiaiat  jfa^j,  731,  a. 

Ilufiit  CW,  a. 

llap^irtraa/ta,  1036,  a. 
P»Taphtrna,  37i>.  b. 
llapatfueSu'a,  73'2.  a. 

11  if«T,Jn't,  703.  b. 
.lupa^/t'^arii,  bM.  a. 
Panisaug,  732.  b 
Ilup^iffii)        732,  b. 

Para»ili,  7337b 

P»ra»ol,  fOTL  b. 

tlafkigrjftt.  60,  k- 

llapaanif,  313,  i 

llopugrag<(,  333,  a  ,  733.  b. 

Ildpaarilrai,  3'>4,  b    SU3,  b. 

PnrasLalira,  HI,  » 

IlafkiOiiixi.  S'JTT  b 

Parchment,  ioti,  1 

♦Panlalii,  733.  b. 

'FaiOalu,  117734.  a 

*P«nliOo«,  734,  a 

•PaiJiun,  raCa- 

riapt/pM,  734,  b. 

ndptifVi.  TBI  a. 

n<if<>r^opq«/<iT'a.  896,  a 

•Pareiaa,  734,  b. 

Uufi^iov,  433.  b. 

lliifui(r>'pti0^,  734,  b 

ilafi«s/oa^i)(  }  paM,  7^1.  b. 

PareDUlia,  462^  b 

Ilafi^fio;,  332.  a 

Pariea,  734757 

Portlia,  717,  a. 

'Parium  Mamior,  736.  b. 

Parma.  730,  b. 

Parmula,  73(1.  b. 

♦Pantopa,  737.  a 

IUp<»Y»(,  SiK.ti 

iUptioi,  9fi8.  b. 

nipe^flt.  a. 

'Paiunychu.  737,  m, 

Paropais.  737j  a. 

*Parni.  737fa. 

ParticuliTlW.  U 

Parriculiuiii,  308,  k 

lla(i6triai,  73<.  a. 

•Parthenion,  737,  b. 

IlafOdyot,  73<.  a. 

riafOfttiat,  .37.  a. 

Paftutir>Uip,""Ptlj,  a. 

Partua  AbacUo,  47,  a. 
IWtfij,  Ml  b. 

Paiceudi  Scnriioa,  879,  a. 

Paicua,  1033,  a. 

PaKua  J'uEIica,  8M,  b 

*Paaicr,  737,  b. 

Paaaum,  1033.  b. 

PaMa«,  737,  b. 

Pa»tu|)b<>ru«,  737,  b. 

Ilacr<^,  73"»,  a. 

n^roiavi.  340,  a. 

PalcUa.  TMTX 

Pater,  STTfb. 

Patnmua,  <4S,  a. 

Paur  Famjliu, 430,  a ;  741. a; 

742.  a. 
Paler  Patratoa,  437^  a. 
Patera,  73S,_*. 
Palholugia,  .30,  a. 
Palibulum,  4^ a. 
Patina,  7  I0,"57 
Patrca,  SM,  b. 

P^tru  PtHettoa,  Tit,  a. 
Patricii.74a,  b. 
Patnmi  et  MaUimi,  74ft.  a, 
Fatrona,  743.  a. 
1  atruaomi,  745,  a. 
I  atronua.  743,  a. 
f  attuua.  gTTTb. 
I'aTimrntum,  M9^b,  lOO  b. 
»Payu,  747.  b. 
[  i>viiuac«um,  933,  a. 
Paupenn,  Actio  de,  748,  U 
Pauocrea.  747.  b. 
Paoaani.  748.  a. 
•Paoata,  TiSTa. 
Pay  of  SoiaTTra,  Wa.  a. 
nurvf,  333.  a:  7557 b. 
Pecten,  748,  a  ;  ]ES,  a. 
PacuaiuTTTO.  a. 


Peculator,  748,  b 
Pecalataa.  748.  b. 
Peculio,  Actio  de,  S84,  a. 
Pcculiua.  883.  b  ;  684.  a. 
Pecalium  Caatieni*,  748,  a 
Pec  u  ma,  89,  b;  497.  a. 
Pecunia  Certa,  673,  a. 
Pecanic  RepeCunJB,  8>3.  b 
Pecua.  748.  h. 
^l^y^<^^K),  b. 
Prilancua  Judex.  Hi,  a, 
Pf<iani,  NSa,  b  ;  (jfci).  a. 
Peilica,  TjSTb. 
n/iifAor,  1^  b. 
PediaequiTTTfl,  b. 
Prduota  Lex,  584,  b. 
Pedum,  74f<.  b, 
*Peganon.  748.  a. 
Peipna,  74 a. 
•P«tlam>^49,  b. 
•Pelargua.  JW,  b. 

n<Aara<,  7£5rb. 
na<ir>K.^.  a. 

*P«lecan,TTO.  b. 
*Pelecinua.  749.  b. 

li/At»tt.  seraT 

•P<  leia*.  749.  b. 
niiA.j(,  46e,  a. 
Piillex.  Sggta. 
Pelha,  TTOTb. 
niyAorrfrjf,  738,  a. 
•Pelonaa,  TWTb. 
Polta,  73<J.~E7"^ 

ntArggrq/.  »L  b ;  99,  b ;  780.  b 
Pen,  187.  a. 
ni>ri7.1g4,  b. 
•I'eDelopa,  751,  a. 
[Lu/erui,  731,  a. 
•Pcnia,  TMJa, 

riuWiti?.  8K3.  a.  * 
niinoy,  ?MI  b. 
Penicillui,  7U3.  b. 
PeittaowiuiDcdiiiini    339.   b : 

970.  b. 
ritirTafnffiif,  681,  b. 
niiTa\MUiv7W9,  b 
nivrdAiOtfj,  48375: 
•IVntophyllon.  731.  a. 
Ilrrrdrrwyti.  944,  a 
Pentatbl..  ,31757 
Pculatlilon,  731.  n. 
lllimiKiivTofms,  S90,  b. 
ritiTJjirocrr;,  732.  a. 
ritmj^ooroArfyoi,  738,  a. 
lltrnjicoaTLi,  9(|^  a. 
•Pentt  licuni  Marmor,  758,  b. 
rifinjptif.  P9I.  b. 
•IVpcri,  732,  b. 
MV(.|i».  75S7b. 
ri/TA<i{,  752,  b. 
Pepluin,  733.  b. 
Per  Coiidirdonem,  753,  b. 
Per  Judici*  P»»tulat40ncin,733, 


ntpiTttxiaiiii,  1 084.  b. 

Prritiorct,  33t>.  a. 

Perjurium.  671,  b. 

Perjury,  fififiTt  ;  fiU  » 

lUptyrifid,  9U,  U 

Pert*.  758.  a. 
I  UipjyiTm.h. 
1  n(oo<i)^a,  438,  b. 

I  ntfwvK,  4^75. 

'  Perpend iculuin.  758,  a. 

Perpetua  Actio,  18,  a. 

Peru  la,  731,  a. 
,  Proactutona  Actio,  17,  hi 
i  Ilrpi6'oAo;,  843,  a. 

♦Per»«a,75tra. 

'Pemica  Wala,  758,  a. 

Perauna,  738,  a. 

Pertira.  7«17b. 

Pea.  76 1. "57 

ntgqo77569  b. 

Pe«»ului75ai,  a. 

Peaulomal^.  584.  b. 

rirriiAio^.  135.  b. 

Ilcractoy,  778,  b. 

IlfTijffoj,  TTRTb. 

Petaaua.  TTBTb. 

Petaunatj.  764.  a. 

Pctaurum,  764.  a. 

Petitor.  20,  a  ;  40,  a. 

Petomtum,  7647a. 

Petrcia  Lcx,"^,  b. 
.  TliTfio66\oi,  433.  a. 
.  Petronia  Lex,  384,  b. 

•Phagmi,  764,  a. 

*Phaco«,  7fiI7i. 


Per  .Munus  In;ectioneni,  617,  a. 
PerP  iiftiurii  Cai'iunem  or  Cap* 

ti<iiK-m.  733,  b. 
Prra.  754.  a. 

•PeiciTTMi  •>. 
•Percnapterua,  754.  h. 
•Prrci.ua,  75t  57^ 
•Prrdicion.  734^  b. 
•Prrdix.  154^  b. 
P«.iduelli.j.  609,  a. 
Prrdat-lliuaia  Danmrin,  754,  b 
Percennui.  733,  a. 
Pereniiitoria  Kxccptio.  19,  a. 
Perfu  met,  1063.  a. 
Persia,  733.  b. 
ritpi'icroi,  tK^'j.  a. 
rifnitfcAo,-.  y5S,  a. 
UipifipaxKit'tof,  96.  a. 
♦Penciynicnrm,  755.  b 
Tltpihixtfoy,  438.  a. 
ntmiirifMa.  433.  a. 
Utpiui^,  MOT?. 
llipieiKoi,  735,  b. 
IhptTi'rtig,  995,  a. 
UtCfxifiof,  540,  a. 
n((>iri>A«(,  406.  b. 
ntpt>r<)»(,"gW,  a. 
Ilrpi/i^imfmoTgU,  a. 
Periai-elia.  737.  51 
•Periitcra,  757.  b. 
*Peri«tereoB,  757,  b. 
nifiaria,  8e3.~57 
Penatiarch.  385,  b. 
Pcriatrtiina,  tfSl  b. 
UifHervXiot.  314.  b 
Parutvliiun  5n  h 


■>ai»^/>^.  1,1,  a. 
i  Phal».  23i7a. 
*Phalroa.  764,  a. 
'Phalaogion,  <64,  b. 
Pbalani^a,  7&4.  a. 
Phalai,x,  IJTTTb  ;  764,  h. 
Phalarica.  489^  b. 
4>dAuix>»'.  764,  b. 
Phalcra.  V^b. 
Phallua,  353;  b  ;  438.  a. 
I  "WAof,  466,  n. 
'  Pbaretra.  7<i3,  a. 
'  Pharmaceatica,  765,  b. 
I  i'apnattvTfiiiK,  767,  a. 
1  ♦«ip»<a«("<j<(.  767.  a. 
j  'PopftiSKuy  VP^f  4.  760,  b. 

^aftfttiKoi.  967,  a. 
I  ♦riv^t.  434.  a :  36S.  a. 
Pharos  or  Pharua,  707.  L 
♦iip<3(,  717.  b. 
PhaM-Itm,  767.  a. 
•Pliiiieluj,"TW.  h. 
*Phaijanun,  707,  h. 
'taoyaroy,  478.  a. 
*Phaatanu«,  767.  b. 
♦Phaaiflui,  TSTTb. 
^iSai(,  767.  fT"^ 
•Phmjia,  768,  a. 
<Vii{irta,  CTT  a. 
•Phellua."7b8,  a. 
'Pirdnt.  aWTa. 
Phrnsite*,  905,  b. 
♦ffl>//,  378. '57379.  a 
♦kJAh,  738.  a.  — 
•Phillyroa.  708,  a 
•Philyra,  7«7a. 
Philyra,  5S7a. 
♦i»<t.  45875. 
•FhleoaTTM,  a. 
•Phlonio«7768,  a. 
•Pblux.  76575: 
•Phoc*.  768.  b. 
'Phocaena.  768.  b. 
'  Pha;n  icopte  rua,  708,  b. 
•Ph<rnicurua,  76S7T»r 
'FbQ!nix.  768,T7^ 
♦di.o(,  768757 
♦o'fou  f/jnj,  769, 
^-opof  «i»a»o<'(.  iifOnutpiHIt  W- 

'7.  HI,  a. 
♦i<i7,  29T;  a. 
*oo«i  i'S7l09.b;  771.  a. 
^oi>(ii^ofMi.  570,  5! 
^opiiov.  570,  a. 
♦rfp^o  t.^B.  b. 
^opl/Of.  900,  a. 
4>o'po{,  95875 ;  103$,  a. 
♦opnyyaTWI,  a. 
♦opTicif.  8W1.  a. 
wr.  TTBTU 


rJirygio,  718,  a. 
•Phrygiu»  Lapia.  771.  ik 
♦Phrynoa,  771,  a. 
•Pblheir.  TTlTa 
*Wopa.  M,~6T  TTK  b. 

ruiv  'l  AcvWpanr,  2Z1  b 
♦ryi},  134,  l>. 
•Phycii.  771,  b. 
•Phycoi,"77L  b. 
♦t'Aagrrpioi',  55.  a 
tvXapxoi,  771,  b. 
♦»A<J.  1001.  b. 
•Phyllitia,  771,  b. 
^vXo6aatXt,(,  428,  a    Hi  )• 
♦lAer,  1(101.  b. 
^veat ,  449.  a 

•Ptiy  wlua7772j  a. 

167,  b. 
Phy«ii.lopia,  778,  a 
Phyxiciana.  630.  a. 
Picalio.  lOMTB. 
Pirtura.'B^b. 
•Picus,  7T47b. 
PiKtioratjcia  Actio,  770.  b 
Pignuna  Capio,  TMfb 
PiifBua.  775,  a. 
Pila,  64375;  777.  a. 
Pilani,  m  b. 
Pileatam,  777.  b. 
Pileolom.  TTBTa. 
Pileoluj,  778,  a 
Pileom,  777,  b 
Pileua.  7777b. 
Pilicrepua.  777,  a. 
n/Ai;^a.  778.  a. 
Il/Aioy,  7<8.  a. 
riiAof,  "78.  a. 
Pilum,  489,a;  648.0 
•Pilo.,  7T5.  b. 
PiDacotheca,  TTg,  b. 
Pinana  I.ex,  584.  b. 
IliVat.  944.  a. 

Vd'ui  /c«Xr^iuariW(,  848.  b 
•Puma,  779.  b 


■  iiiiin,  I  t  y,  o. 

•Pinuophjrlai,  779.  b. 
•PiDua,  779,  b. 


♦*»ra)  ttiyu.  390.  a. 
•Phou,  771,  J 


•Phoiiii'n,  771.  a. 
♦parpta,  859,  a,  b ;  liMH  b. 


•Piper,  TSCa. 
Piacatorii  Ludi,  001,  b 
Piacina,  25.  h  ;  I^BTa  . 
•Piatasphaltoa,  a. 
n/ecMffK.  105l,"Er 
•Pistana,  75ri7a. 
Pi»tillum.^5|  b. 
Piat..r,  7&0.  a 
Piairiiium,  640,  a  ;  fiU  b 
Pilhrt  us,  THTuL 
niOai.  1051.  b. 
niOpoid.  364.  b. 
Piliariuin.  54,  a  ;  440.  a 
Pityucam|ie,  780,  b. 
•Pityi.  7ML  b. 
Platuna  Lex,  3^  a. 
Plaira,  830,  b. 
Plaifianua.  781.  a. 
Pbm.um.  7W),  b. 
PUni|«'(,  301.  a. 
IlAuonar^,  913.  a. 
riAara),;.  3557b. 
riAaru)  uvior.  335,  b. 
•Platanuj,  781,  >- 
Piiuatrum  ttr  Ploatram.  781, 
Plautia  or  Plotia  Lex  daVl 

im  a. 

Judiciaria.  584.1 

Plebeii.  78L  b. 
Plebrii  Liidi.  GOL  b. 
Plebea ,  785,  b 

Plcbisntum,  785,  b;  1005.  k 
Plela  "81,  b. 
nA^»fM».  600.  b. 
Plectrum.  606,  b. 

I  Pledge*.  lar 

IIA(ioro&)Ai»^,  flSQ  a 
IIAi}»n  i7.  ajL  b. 
nXtjuo\6ai,  390,  a. 
i\Xri)jo\irji.  3W8,  a. 
Plcni  .MeuM»i7l91,  a;   M  k 
IIA<0pov,  763,  b. 
riAa0.oi.."!a57.  b. 
riAiiOif.  3g77T>. 
nXiyihf  567.  b ;  WW  1. 
IIA««a^o(.  291.  b, 
•Plocimua.  780.  ». 
IIAaiof,  t?S$75! 
Plougb,  TSTa. 
nAoti;<aptrf(.  718.  a. 
Plumani,  780.  a. 
nXvrriipta,  780,  b, 
•Plumbi£o.7gr.  a. 
•Plambam,  "60.  a. 
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Pneumatici.  «t»6.  b. 
•Poir  ti».  ISfTbi 
Ihv^  3H£  ■. 
Pnyi,  ^  «. 
flaxui,  Ml,  ». 
Pf^rilum,  T87.  b. 
n<iics,  MW  «  ;  894,  ■ 
PoJiaroT33.  m. 
lioioKiiKtcrf,  813,  a. 
•Po*,  7S7,  b. 
•PcecUiB,  78L  b- 
•PoBcilua,  787,  b. 
Pana,  787.  b. 

Patelia  Papihk  Lex,  S84.  b  ; 

S67.  h. 
tUiyiiti ,  138,  *. 
floiKiXnU,  ^19,  t. 
Ilouiv,  ^  «. 

no('i;<Ilj,  a. 
n«ii;riS(.  ^  0. 
Poisoning.  TMj  b  ;  1038.  b 

'PvlcinoDium.  788.  >. 
riuXi^rai,  7t>rt,  a. 
riuAirr^pior,  788.  a 
♦Polion.  7558,  b. 
noXiTtiaT^,  b. 
tloAinjt.  aiSSTb. 
noXirovVvAairfs,  946,  a. 
Potlican*,  763,  b. 
PulliciUtio,  67«.  a. 
Pollinctorea.  450.  a. 
ri(tto{,  MW.  b. 
rioAitrruxa,  iHl.  a. 
•PolycArpuui,  788i  b. 
Polychromy,  705.  a. 
'Polygalon.  78a.  b. 
'I'oljrgunaUin,  763.  b. 
'Pulygunum,  788.  b. 
♦Polypus,  7K9TV 
Polymita,  W,  a. 
*Pomatias,  liJiL  b, 
Pcnnanuni,  789.  b. 
Pom  pa.,  7W,  a. 
Pumpa  Lircensia,  Mi.  b. 
Pocnpeiie  Lege*.  584,  b. 
*Pompholyx,  7'J().  a. 
*Pon<pilu»,  71WJ.  a. 
P«n<l»,  Wl,  a. 
Pod*,  173.  a. 

"  .EliuK,  IIL  b- 

"   jEmiliui,  174.  a. 
Cealius,  174.  b. 

"    Fabncius,  174,  b 

"    Janiculrnaia,  17i,  a. 

"   MiWiM,  175.  57^ 

"   PalntmutTT74.  b. 

"    Subliciu*.  HI.  a. 

"   Vaticanut,  174.  a. 
Pontifcx,  7S0.  a. 
PoutificeK  Mtuurea,  702.  b. 
Pontificalei  Libn,  791.  a. 
Pootificalo  Lu'li,  001,  b. 
PoQtificium  Jut,  SCOT  a ;  701, 

a;  702.  a. 
Ponlo,  7i»2i  a. 
Popa,  2^b  ;  3i7,  a  ;  848* 
Pupilin  Lei,  584.  a. 
Popma,  g'Jfl.  b 
Poplifu^TaTrtta.  b. 
Populares,  687.  b. 
Popularea  Artiune*,  1050.  a. 
Popalaria,  ^  a. 
Pupului,  742.  b. 
Populifugia  or  Puplifugia,  ZflK 

b. 

Por,  «5,  b. 

Porcia  Loget,  585.  a. 

rupvtt,  55?a.  a. 

nomtioy,  502,  b. 
nopvticiy  17Xo<,502,b;  5g3.a. 
nofnoSooKol,  502.  b. 
riopvortAwirai,  502,  b. 
napiaral,  7W^  a. 
Hoptnyoai^la,  713.  a 
•Pi.roa,  7V>i  a. 
Ilrfmr-.t.  2fi8,  b. 
IKpinj,  136,  b. 
IIopiri)^a.  438,  b. 
porta,  '93,  a. 
PorteuUji,  M4,  a. 
?  tf>atuni.~BTO.  b. 
Forticui,  794.  a. 
Porliaciiluf,  748,  a ;  7M,  b. 
Punitur««,  iSTo ;  esM' 
Poitoham,  704.  b. 
Poniimnalta.  7!J5.  a. 
Partuualia,  705,  a. 

il2n 


Poaca,  795,  a. 
HoauiiJiv,  190.  a. 
IlaTcirjoji'M,  795,  a. 
Poateaaio,  705,  b, 
Pu«*vMiu  Bononim,  165,  b. 
Pouriuio  Clande«tina,  544,  a. 
Posieasor,  705,  b. 
Poate»,  524,  b. 
Potticuni,  524.  b 
Putlliminium,  709.  a 
Poatmrhdianam  Temput,  362. 
a. 

Poatttlatidi,  476.  b. 
Paatan4as.  500,  a. 
•Polamogeiton.  800,  a. 
•Polerioii.  800,  a. 
Poteitai,  741,  a. 
•Pothui.  gjp7a. 
Pottery.  45^7  a. 
Tlavi,  TfiJ ,  b. 
TlpdxTopii,  600,  b. 
Pnecidancj!  ForiB,  437,  a. 
Prccinctio,  il  a  ;  966,  a. 
Pnecioctus,  1024.  b. 
•Pr»cocia,  S^Pb. 
Pneconci,  800,  b. 
PrcGonium,  801,  a. 
Pratda.  799,  b;  euO,  a;  WW.b. 
PnediatorT804. 67"^ 
Prcdiatonum  Jui,  604.  b. 
Prcdiurum  SvrTitatM,  876,  a. 
Prwdium.  fiOL  a. 
Pnefecttta,  i«,  b. 

"  jEr«rii,^b. 
^      Anmoiic,  802^  a. 
U      Aqaarum,  75,  b. 
"      Castroruro,  b02,  b. 
"      Claaaia,  802."^ 
"      Fahrum."4^.  a. 
•*  JuriDicundo,2S2^ 
Prwtorio,  iiia,  b. 


Vigilum,  803,  a. 
Urbi.  801,  a- 


Prefecture,  ^3,  a,  b. 
Pnefic*,  45975:^ 
PrsKfnmiuro,  LiL  a;  450.  a. 
Pntjudiciom,  804,  a 
Pne!u»ici,  470.  a. 
Pncnnmcn,  660,  b. 
Pnejwtes,  130.  a. 
Propositus,  804.  a. 
Pnrro!fati»a  Cenluria,  897,  a ; 
1007.  b. 

PnrrtjjratiTa  Tribua,  1007,  a.  b. 
PrarofOtir*,  1007,  b. 
Pnrs,  SMi  b. 
Prajcriptio,  804,  b. 
Pncsc*.  815,  b:  817.  a. 
Praesul,  SS50,  a. 

Prrteriti  Sauatoret,  665,  b ; 

666.  b. 
Pneteila,  b. 
Pmtextata  Fabttla,  300,  b. 

Pr«lnT,  805,  b. 
Pr«tor  Peregrinns,  806,  a. 
Pnetor  Urbanas.  806.  b. 
Pretoria  Actio,  17,  b. 
Pretoria  Cohiirs,  806.  b. 
Pretoriani,  SfljL  b. 
Pnttoriutn,  807.  b. 
Pravaricator,  875,  a. 
Pragmotici,  074,  b. 
Prandiam,  274,  D. 
•Prasites  Lapis,  807.  b. 
•Prasiora,  807.  b. 
*Prasocuri»,  807,  b, 
•Prsson,  807,  b. 
ITfiar^XiW,  a. 
UpitlitfjylSait  786.  b. 
Precarium,  Ml.  a. 
Prehenaio,  UiSKL  b ;  1001,  b 
Prelom  or  Prelum,  807,  b. 
Prensatio.  4fi,  a. 
*Pr«*tcr,  aeL  b. 
np»?ar»)otj,  449.  a. 
Pripsti.  843.  a. 
Primiconas,  807,  b. 
Pnmipilarn,  232,  a. 
Pnmipilus,  232,  a. 
Princepa  Jurentutis,  418,  b. 
PriDcepa  Seoatus,  B067a;  867, 
a. 

Pri  DCipalea  Constitqtiones.>04, 
b. 

Pnncipct.  103.  b  ;  fili  b. 
Pnncipia  Principalis  Via,  880. 

b  ;  221.  a. 
♦Pnnos,  W8,  a. 
noi'ur,  876,  b. 
Pnson,  JHI  a 


•Pristia,  808,  a. 
PnTatK  Fcne,  435.  a. 
Privatum  Jus,  261,  a;  561  a. 
Pririlegmin,  5^1,  a. 
Pri»ign»,  31,  a. 
Pnvignut,  21,  a. 
nqodYVtvotf,  395.  b. 
TlooayuYn'nf  ypaf^,  fiUfl.  a. 
Proavia,  277.  b. 
ProoTunculua,  877,  h 
Pr(»Tiia,  877.  b. 
llpoCoXi}.  80a,  a. 
U'>o6i)uXiv)ia,  Its,  b  ;  IW,  a  ; 

664.  a. 
TTniMidi'Xoi,  809,  a. 
npoK,iOtxp<n(,  395,  b. 
nix><,\fwit,  353.  b  ;  354,  a. 


npoxiif^Torla,  160,  a. 
Proconsul,  809,  6;  815.  b. 
Procuratio  Prmligioruni.  810.  b. 
l>riKurntur,  Ifl,  b  :  190,  a ;  444. 

b  ;  8112.  a  ;  816.  a. 
ProviigifS,  810.  a. 
Prudigium.  810,  a. 
Prndigus,  329,  a ;  060.  b. 

Uo6<''«fio(,  058.  b. 
npoetxria,  810.  b. 
npoioeias  fpat/i,  fill,  a. 
np^oo^oc,  515,  a. 
V^tlotVQvaa  fvM,  170,  b. 
Upoifpiay  259,  a. 
Ylpitiiui,  168,  b  ;  170,  a. 
llpoiTdp^oii,  811,  b. 
IlpctKrfopa,  b. 
Wpodaipooai  Hkt).  811.  b. 
Praliales  Dies.  362,  b. 
npotftSoMu  892,  a. 
Profesli  Uifs.  368,  b. 
Jlpoydpcia,  619.  b. 
Progf  uer,  31,  a. 
npul,  36L  b. 

Projiciendi  Serritus,  879.  b. 
Ilpo/l.  370,  a. 
Proletaril,  213,  a ;  296,  a. 
np^Xayof,  995.  n. 
YlfMtiavrtia,  688,  a. 
l\p6navTi(y  680.  b. 
Proinatertcra.  277,  b. 
HfoiifiOua,  SlgTaT 
Ploinisu,  b. 
Promissur,  673,  a. 
ripofif/^arpiai,  610.  a. 
npoitvjiargiiti,  619.  a. 
Pnimuisis,  275,  a  ,  1054.  b. 
Promus,  223,  l». 
Proinuscondos,  228,  b. 
Upivaoi,  b. 
Proncpos,  277.  b. 
Proneptis,  277,  b. 
PrDDub,e,  625.  b. 
Pronubi,  625.  a. 
Pronunis.  2L  a. 
flpowpoo/a,  350.  a. 
Pro|>erty-tax  (Greek),  392.  a. 
Propcrty-iat  (Romju),  1008.  b. 
Pnipnigeuin,  151.  a. 
ttfto^/iUK,  395,  b  i  688,  a. 
npo^i)rif,ll^«!,  a. 
Propretor.  815.  b. 
np^irovc.  HOL  a. 
Proprietas.  374,  b ;  705.  U 
Prora,  892,  a. 
npwpct>f.  892,  a.  _ 
npoffxt^iLXfiof .  572.  a. 
PrDoccaium,  96 &,  b. 
nprfccXj^Tif,  35».  a  ;  626.  b 
Proacnlx-re.  812,  a. 
Proacnpti,  812,  a. 
Proscn^io,  812.  a. 
npoaKvrrfati,  23,  a. 
Proaecta,  Slfl,  a. 
Prosicie,  Mfi.  a. 
ITpoohMrcTov,  758.  a. 
np^wrov.  759.  a. 
Ilpo<rri{(,  515.  a. 
WfMCTiTiti,  5S9,  b ;  fiifi.  b. 
npofrranrf  toE  irmuVt  618,  b. 
n^ocrifiov,  32,  b. 
TlpooTiiiaoQai,  32a  b. 
V\poaTtiiriiia,  9ti3,  b. 
Prostitutes,  »57a. 

IIpOCT^K,  IIL  b. 

IlpdffTtiXoj,  290.  a. 
Ilp^rvira,  320.  b. 
l^fuTayuvivT^i,  505,  h 
riporAita  yiuuvTf\9t  b 
IXpieusii,  iS&  a. 
npodta/iia,  812,  b. 
T]()o8taii(af  ¥<i(ioi,  812,  b, 
IWOupg.  514.  a  :  5f77a. 


ITpMrtfXniir,  3?6,  b. 
IIptirovM,  8^97b;  8M  a 
n^rpt-)-ia,  H2,.  t 
Pmrincis.  8!*  ■. 
•Proumnos.  N8,  4 
Prorncatio,  ^3,  U. 
Provocalorcs,  47*  • 
llctfCf  vi'u.  51 1,  b. 
lipdliyof,  SO.  b. 
Proxiiu'is  Admiss.  i>';]i,8l  a 
Proximus  lofaotic,  ftSL*. 
Proiimus  Pubertatt,  53S,  ^ 
Prudentn>r««.  55fi.  a. 
nppXifc,  847.  a;  861.  a 

npeXi(,  aiL  a. 

TtoBiivti,  822.  a. 

•Prunom,  818,  a. 

♦Pninus,  818,  a. 

riotiroKia,  166.  b. 

IlevraifiJi',  818.  a. 

npvravt  h.  I^b;  170.9111 

♦dXiov,  Mi.  57"^ 

toAif,  a. 

'Psar,  tiia,.b. 

f tXiov  or  f /XAinr,  IL  a 

•Pseo,  aifi.  b. 

ti>^,g««,16e.b^b:Wla 
*ii<h<'  918,  b7639,  V 
*!-sella,  819,  b. 
trot'tr)  pafilt  yp*tf<t.  810.  b. 
'^ttv^fK  i;ji.ifur<<o».  820,  a. 
*Pseudob<Miniuin,  820.  a. 
*Pseudodictamnain,  ^20,  a 

♦rii<'o<f('rTtpot,  890,  a. 
I'tv^liaortipiwi'  ^ici|,  fiC>  k 
♦iXoi,  94.  a  ;  99, b. 
*Piimn>ythii>n,  880.  1» 
•Psittacu*.  8W,  b 
♦«»n>p.  tm.  b. 
*P»ylla.  821.  a. 
•rsvlliop.  i^l.  a 
*Psylon,  82L  a. 
•PUrtnice.  S21,  ■ 
*Pt*lea,  MTaT 
*Ptcris,  IfilL  a. 
•Plemix,  82L  a. 
HrvKTisv,  944,  a. 
nnior,  715.  b. 
nva*i4  t<u  821,  • 
rirai'i^i'^i''  190,  a. 
Put)«-rtai.  aas.  a  ;  538:  a 
Putw-s.  532,  aT^ 
Publics  Fens,  435,  b 
Publicani,  821,  b. 
Publjci  Stm,  885,  ■  BE  a 
Publicia  Lex. ^7 a. 
PublicianaiD  Rf n  Aft)o.88f ,W 
Publicum,  821.  b. 
Publicum  Jus.  261.  a  ;  a 
Publicus  Ag«r,  34,  a;  ?gCb 
Pablilia  Loi,  8fl7a. 
Publilie  L«ges,  8a>. « 
nvtfr*TrtXev,  290.  a. 
niVrai,  823,  b. 
ni/Xoi.456,b:  599.  > 
p.  #r.  tSTb. 
Pagilalus,  833.  b. 
Pugiirs,  b. 
PuKillirrs.  044,  a. 
Pugio,  824,  a, 
nvyitaxii-  tSa,  b. 
nnt"^>  523,  b  ;  ^ 
fjuj>io<nr»Tj.  823.  b. 
fji'Viiv,  763,  b. 
nfA<i>tfo<ji,  49,  b. 
nt'.Xri,  793,  a. 
ni'X<«,  IMS,  a. 
PulUnu«.131.'i 
riiXuir,  iLLb  ,  704.  a 
Pulpitum,  Ote,  b. 
PulTinar.  ggCV. 
Pulnnus,  62i.  b. 
Paoctum,  227*8 
Pupia  L«i.  565.  t 
PupiUaa,  &ai« » :  Ilfi  a,  MB 
b. 

Pupillaris  Subad.udr  iSL^ 
Puppis,  W>8.  a. 
IIvfMtT^i.  449,  a 

n»(Mi,  4^  b. 

1027.  a. 
nvfWa,  292.  a. 
Ilinvnr^or,  599,  a. 
Purification,  604.  a. 

Uv^fyyt,  851.  a. 
rii  ^(\nrra<',  851.  b  | 
I'liiM!*,  6S6.  a. 
Puteal,  884.  b. 
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f  <t«ai,  149.  a. 

ritOiat,  bMi  >- 

Puciculg.  461,  »■ 
Pmiculr,  461,  a. 

ilvlii-tov,  H27.  b. 
llv(iov,  1837^ 

183,  A. 
•Pycnocomou,  a. 

'^golampif,  825,  a. 
Pttu.460,  lu 
•PjrretKrum,  82L 
*PjrnlanipM,  626,  b. 
*PXP>inachu«  Lapii,  833  j 
IVrrhic*.  WL  a. 
•Pyrthul»i7S5.  b. 
•Pyru..  L.  II  U. 
Pjrthia,  a. 
Pjrthtan  Games,  623,  U 
Pytho,  ftaT,  b. 
Pyiitlula.  H27,  li. 

"jxia,  harrnr 

'PyiuiTWT,  b. 


^Qa<i^^'••ima,  837.  b. 
Wua-lran».  IJO^  b  ;  5(M,  a. 
(jtiatlnotal,  326.  a. 
(juatiratoni.  716,  a. 
gaadnKm,  16irb;  332,  b. 
IjuadngatDi,  150. 
Quadnremei,  SJl.  b. 
QuadrupM,  747,  b. 
Qaadniplatoret,  886.  a. 
Quaiiruplicatio,  19^  b. 
(joailruaait,  Ul^  a. 
Qairticor,  563,  al 
Qunstioars,  65^,  a ;  806,  b. 
Qtintioc^v  Pgrpctug,  558,  a  ; 

806.  b. 
(Jamor,  ffii,  a. 
QuEitarci  ClaMici,  82S,  b. 
(jua!iuin.-a  Pamci<iii,  888.  a. 
Q-ic«tores  Sacri  Paktii,989,  b. 
tjocatani  LuJi,  601,  b. 
juMtoriam,  STlrlaa) ;  830, 

b;  Ua,a. 
Quimturj  Ostienaia,  889,  a. 
Q')iile>-Qualct,  8!57,  b. 
Itualoa.  iMi  b. 
Qttaati  MianrM  Actio,  889,  b. 
Qaartarma,  889,  b. 
Quaaillariip.TlS.  b  :  953.  a. 
i^aaaiilua,  L8&  b 
Quataotriri  Jari  DiconJo,  888, 

b. 

Qaataomri  Viaram  Cimoda- 
ruin,       a  ;  1043,  b. 

Qa«T«la  lovlficiaai  Taatamaati, 
964.  b. 

Qninariua,  349,  a. 

Qoinctilit,  T7TI  a. 

QuiiKunx.  no,  b :  ML  a- 

QaioJeciioviri.  340.  b. 

(joioquaKPaima.  830.  a. 

Qiiinqualria,  830.  a. 

Quioquatrut.  830.  a. 

Quinqaennalia,  830.  b. 

Quiii(|aenu:ili»,  283.  a. 

QuiDi)uerrmrt.  8'Jl,  b. 

Qtinqucmum,  761.  a. 

Qttiuquann,  830.  b. 

Quinqueriri  Nfcnaani.  034,  a. 

Qninlana.  280,  b  ;  281, "ST 

Quintia  Lri.  685,  a. 

Quintilia.  191.  a. 

(jumnalia,  831,  a. 

Quinnalit  Flamm,  445,  b. 

ljuiritium  Jua,  261,  a;  561, a. 

Qairer,  765,  a. 

Quod  Juasa,  Actio,  M8,  b. 

QuonuB  Bonorum,  TaUnlic- 
tarn,  68!,  a. 

R.  T. 

Kaiw,  tap,  a. 
Rndioi,  331.  h 
•Raia,  &3.  a. 
Ranmenira,  748.  i 
Ramnri,  743,  a. 
•Rana,  6S»- 
'Ranunculua,  8^38,  a. 
•Raphaoui.  BJj.  a. 
Raptoa  or  Rapta  Uoita,  164.  I> ; 
464,  a 
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Ratltiffl,  838,  a 
Rallaa,  83^a 
Raatellui,  838,  a 
Raiter,  6l32,  a. 
Rastnim.  h38.  a. 
Ral«a,  889757 

Ratioaibua  DiitrahaiMlia  Actio, 

1030.  a. 
Raw,  138,  a;  139,  a. 
Rceapta;  d«  lUoapto,  Actio, 

638.  a. 
Recinium,  839,  a. 
Recjnua,  839,  a. 
RrciHona  A£tio,  548,  a. 
Rector,  817,  a. 

R«cuprratorea,  ISj  b ;  550,  b. 
Reda,  838,  a. 
Redeinptor,  838,  b. 
Rodhibitona  Actio,  838,  b. 
Rcdimiculam.  833.  a. 
Ilegia  L«x,  833.  a. 
RcKifu^iuin,  833,  b. 
Rrifina  Sacrorum,  637,  b. 
Reyula.  833,  b. 
Rei  ReaiJoB  Emptio,  19,  a. 
Rei  Uxoria  or  Dutta  Actio,  380, 
b. 

Rolatic.eW.  b. 
Rolegaiio,  136,  a. 
ReletpUna,  136.  a. 
Remanci patio,  371,  a  ;  Wfl.  b. 
Remmia  L«x,  203,  a. 
Remuna.  578,  a. 
Rrmui,  893.  a> 
Repagula.  686,  a. 
Raiatundg.  833.  b. 
Replicatio,  b. 
RepoaUuri'iio,  875.  b. 
Repotii,  626.  b. 
Repadiiim,  371,  a. 
Rea.  374.  a. 

Commanea,  374^  b. 

"  Corporalea,  374,  b. 

"  Divini  Jnna,  374.  a. 

"  Ilereditaric,  374,  b. 

"  Ilomani  Jurii,  374,  a. 

"  Immobilrt,  324^  h. 

"  Incorporalca,  374.  b. 
Mano.pi.  all^b;  1066.  a. 

"  M<4>ilea,  374i  b. 

'*  necMancipi.l74.b;  1066. 

a. 

Nalliua,  374,  a. 

"  Privatr,  ^£  a. 

"  Public*,  374.  a. 

"  Rg|igioa»rf«4.  a. 

"  Sacne,  374.  a. 

"  Sanct»,~374,  a. 

"  llniTeTviutia,  374.  a. 

"  Uxona.37q,  b;  371,  a. 
Rgacriptam.  304,  b. 
Responaa,  a> 
Reapablica,  1063,  a. 
Reatitutio  in  Int^^um.  834,  b. 
Rpatitutona  Actio,  548,  a. 
Reto,  836.  a. 
Retvntio  Dntia,  370,  b. 
Retiani.  476.  b. 
Reticulam,  187.  b ;  U6,  a. 
Retinarula,  894.  b. 
Relit,  636,  a. 
Reaa.  20.  a  ;  675,  a. 
Rex  Sacrificolua.  837,  a,  h. 
Rex  Sacnficui,  83^,  a,  b. 
Rex  Sacrotum,  637,  b. 
•Rha,  837,  b. 

'VaS^vAfioi.  S3j  a. 
'Pd^jii.  IflilTb. 
'?a6foixoi,  33.  a. 
T(ii<rr/p,  610.  a. 
'Rhamnaa,  838.  a. 
■Raphania,  8M,  a. 
'Raphanna.  838,  a. 
Ta^ii,  80.  b. 
Rhcda,  '^3H,  a. 
Ti^yfa,  573;  a. 
•Prjrwp.  ^  a  ;  SQKL  b. 
'Pr;n>p(r^  Yfki<fi/i,  838,  a. 
'P.jrp,,,  062.  b. 
•Rhine,  M8,  b. 
•RhiQoceroa.  838,  b. 
'TivowvXt:,  703,  b. 
♦Pi»i{,  444,"5r 
'Pi«i«rr^or444,  b. 

Tofditi,  9yra. 

Rhodm  Lex.  685,  a. 
*TM,ifXt.  If>647b. 
•Rhrjdon.  838,  b. 
•Rbaa. 


I  'Rhombqi,  8a8,  a 
'  'P&mpov.  iiarb. 
I  'PUfi^a,  599.  a. 
Tvfiit,  331i  b- 

]  "Rhua,  h38,  b. 

'Pwia,  555;  a. 

•Pvriv,  635;  b. 
[  'Rhyta,  838.  b. 

•Rhytrot,  839.  a. 
;  Rica,  446^  b. 

Ricinium,  839.  a. 

Rinp.  83!i>.  a. 

Road.  1041.  b. 

Robigalia,  841,  a. 

•R.»bur.  84T7a. 

Rubur.  2nrb. 

R<if;are  Leijem,  580.  a. 

Ru^atio,  6^0.  a. 

RoRalionem  Accipere.  580.  a. 

Ro(;mtJonf  m  l'r»iBulgaf>',6^0,a. 

R<>i;aliunei  Licinir,  841,  a. 

Rogiitore»,  367,  b. 

R<>i(ua,  460.  a. 

Romano,  717.  b. 

Romphea,  489,  b 

Rope-dancen,  454,  a. 

Ropea,  W2.  b. 

Rorani,~54l,  b, 

•Roaa,  8Tr7"b. 

Riiacm  Tbeatmlia  Lex,  585,  a. 
•Rcwroarinua.  841,  b. 
R<Mtra.  841,  b. 
Roatrata  Colamna,  890,  b. 
Roatrata  Corona,  310.  b. 
Roatram,  892,  2. 
Rota,  331."5T439,  a. 
*Rubeto784a,  a. 
•Rohricji,  842,  a. 
Rubria  Lex.  585,  a. 
Rdbrica,  138,  a. 
R  adder,  4907  b. 
Rudena,  BIT,  a. 
Ruderatio.  5l9.  b. 
Rudiani.  476,  a. 
Rudii,  476,  a. 
Radii»,TWa,  b. 
Ruffuli.liSit,  b. 
Rampia,  489.  b. 
Runcina."BTO,  b. 
Rupili»  Leffea,  585.  b ;  813,  a. 
Rutabulum.  843.  a. 
Rntellum,  M2.  b. 
Rutiliana  Actio,  848,  b. 
Rutrum,  643,  b. 

S.  X, 

SalNuium,  710.  a^ 
'Saccharum,  843.  a. 
Jlarxv^arrai,  187,  b. 
Saccua.  1062.  a. 
Sar^Uuin.  a. 
Saccna,  3T-I.  a. 
Sarerilos,  813.  a. 
SacenJotiam,  843,  a. 
Sacra,  844,  a. 

"    Gentilitia.469.  b. 

"     Mnnicipalia,  846,  a. 

"     Pri»«U,  fin.  U 

"     Poblica.  844,  a. 
Sacramento,  1U41S.  a. 
Sacramrntum.  fi7Q.  b;  1(M9.  b. 
Sacrurium,  846,  a. 
Sacrata  Lrgi^i,  565.  b. 
Sacrifices,  846.  a. 
Socnficium.  845.  a. 
Sarrili'Kium.  8-16,  b. 
SacnlcKui,  816.  b. 
Sacrorum  Alienatio.  460,  b. 
Sacromim  Detestatio.  469,  b. 
Sacrum  Noremdiale,  435.  b. 
Saddle*.  407.  b. 
Sa«ularet  Ludi,  flOl,  b. 
Sxcaliim,  847.  a. 
♦Sagnpennm,  847,  ft. 
^ayfiyV)  837,  a. 
Uyiov,  S^gTb. 
SagUla,  847,  a. 
8agittanT7^»8,  a. 
--^■flia,  378.  b. 
Sagmarii  Equi,  378.  b. 
Sa^iioa,  M8,  a. 
Saffulnm,  &t8,  a. 
Sa^um.  848.  a. 
Sail  I,  893,  b. 
•Salamandra,  848,  b. 
*Sal  Ammoniacum,  849,  a< 
Salaminia,  848.  b. 
^iaXaitlttoi.  848.  b. 
Saiannm.  849.  a. 


Salii.  841,  >>. 
Salilluin.  b. 
Saline,  b^lkaj  IliU.  U 
Salinum.  860,  b. 
•Salpc,  8507b. 
•SalpmiTT  II.,  650.  b. 
ZdXtiyl,  1081,  ti. 
Salt,  1036,  b. 
Salt-ciTlar,  650.  b 
Salt- works.  860.  a ;  lOM,  t 
Sattatio.  860.  b. 
Sail  US,  859.  b. 

&ai«ianum  Interdictum  Sil.  1 
Salulatoret.  862,  b. 
Sambuca,  853717. 
SaabacittriB,  862.  b. 
*Samia  Terra,  fiSi 
'Samiua  Ijtpia,  853,  b 
Sammtrt,  4m,  a. 
•Staipayrhnn,  6^b. 
Sandal,  154,  b ;  904,  a. 
Sand.'iliiiiii,  863.  b. 
Saiida|iiU,  46'.>.  b. 
•Sanilaracha,  £63,  b^ 
•Sandix,  854.  a 
*Santalon,  854.  a. 
lavk.  525."Br 
Sap«,  1061.  b. 
'Sjpphirui.  854.  a. 
Sarrupha^ni.  460,  a 
SoTculiiin,  654,  a. 
•Sarda,  8^  a. 
Sardiani.  600.  b. 
•SardonyxT^Mj  b. 
Sanaaa,  48971)7 
Sarracum,  864,  b. 
Sarlago,  864,  b. 
Satira,  864.  b. 
Satiadotio.  19.  b. 
Satara,  864.  b. 
Saturn  Lex,  680,  b ;  855,  a 
Saturnalia,  8S57t. 
Irfrspot,  906^. 
*Satynim7IIll  ,856,  a. 
'Satyrua,  fe3<L  a. 
*Sauru*,  I.,  H..  850.  a 
TavpurUp,  488,  b. 
Saw,  H76.  fT 
•Saxirraifum.  856,  b. 
Scabellum,  3357b.  8ST,  • 
Scabillum.  335,  b. 
Scala?,  866,  K 
Scale  Gemonias,  213,  b. 
Scalei,  589.  b. 
IgaXii,  864.  a. 
Scalmi.P95.b. 
Scalpellam,  243,  b. 
Scalptura.  66n7a. 
Scalptarattim,  619.  b. 
*Scammoni.i.  867,  a. 
Scamnum.  867,  a. 
*Scandiz.  86",  a. 
Scantinia  Lex,  535,  K 
XtaHpia.  483.  b. 
Scapha,  857,  a. 
Scapu*.  j^b. 
^Kd^r.  STTTb. 

T.Kai^rj^ocnii,  623,  1. 
'Scarui,  K57,  a. 

Sc«Da,  gaSTb. 

SceniciXiuli,  600.  t ;  tn^  n 
*Serpanoi,  86;.  a. 
•Scepinua,  867,  b. 
XK^vapvov,  n2,_a. 
JjoTiTToSxo' •  867,  b. 
^ifXTpov,  857.  b. 
Sceptrnm,  667.  b 
£c(iii;  Kpiftaarii,  893,  b. 
"    rAtird,  8'J37T. 

£goi«ttt<ipot.  3'-t3,  b. 
TxtHat,  173,  b,  889,  b. 
^^X^)""^  rcrodywiHi,  301.  a 
•Schino..  858.  a. 
'Schist  11  a  Kapis,  65S,  a 
♦Schdnicluii.  868,  a. 
•Scbd-nut,  868,  a. 
Schfltnua.  858,  a. 
i^XO"'"'  8M,  a,  b. 
Xxot*Mm(,  454,  a 
Syoii'ov,  866,  a. 
Scbola.  HBTa. 
Ttia.  TOO,  a. 
TkMuov,  1961.  b. 
^tadti^opia.  523.  a 

Zci«rpa#«,  2QQ.  a. 
i.'aiiiyfM^n.  700,  a 
•Sciaaa,  8S6,  a. 
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tMtiVri^*,  508,  b 
•»ci!li, 

2^i//iir<>u(,  S' 
Sciothencum,  >09,  k. 

Sdtno,  B>7,  b. 
Scire,  87 1 J  >. 
SciMnr,  2<S,  b. 
Scitam  Populi,  M0|  • 
•Sciuru*. 

•Soolopax,  b. 
^Scolopendra,  h. 
*8colopeiiilrmn,  to6,  h 
•Scolopia.  ^iSi  b. 
Eirtfto!^',  321^  ». 
•Soolymiis,  K58.  b. 
•ScoDibru*,  b. 
•Soop*.  bM,  b. 
*Soonliuin.  gM^  b. 
•Scorodon.  8M.  b. 
•Scorodopniioii,  &S9i  b. 
Scorpio,  a 
•Scorpio,TT:^  §i9«  b. 
•Scorpio,  III  ,  85lJit- 
•Scorpio,  lY.,  • 
»Scorpio«i«le«.  bS1>. 
Scortea.  699^  a. 
screw,  aTTTa. 
Scribg. W.  a;  1003,  b. 
Scribooia  L«x,  385,  b ;  1069.  a. 
Scrinium,  all,  b. 
Scnplum,  859]  b. 
Scripta,  TyJTa. 
Scnpla  DiKxlecim,  MO,  b. 
Scnplura,  b. 
Scnplurani,  ^9. 
Scnpalum,  85'J,  o- 
Scrobe*,  70,  b. 
ScrupalamTSiS.  b  ;  lOM,  a. 
Sculpture,  SCO,  a. 
SculiHure,  860  a  ;  gH 
XKvoia  6Ut,  t<60,  b. 
SjiciiraAr;,  ^01,  ». 

LriOui,  atTTL 

Scutum,  *-fiO.  b. 
•St-yliuin,  fOI.  a 
Scytale,  >>6U  a. 
•Scytalerrr,  Bfil  »- 
Scythe,  iMi  b. 

Srcutorrt,  40^  a. 
Sectio,  SCI.  >i 
Sector,  t?ei,  b. 

SecUmam  lotcrdiitnm,  543.  b; 

flOl.b. 
Secuncula,  881,  b. 
S«ciirit,  801.  b. 
Secutorca,  4iT,  a. 
o7o<,  3^75. 


£«pa^<>ovi$,  332]  b. 
ItiggYOtia,  bCI,  b. 
Xftirrpov,  8W.  a. 
•Seliuon,  BOT;  a. 
SrhqaulruiD,  863,  a. 
Sulla,  8^  a 
X/j^ara,  ^57l  a. 
Seinl>clla73T9.  a, 
i:/,>.«Ior.  53nr^ ;  896^  a. 
Semeiolica,  Mi3,  b^ 
Semenlivz  Feriie,  430,  b. 
Seininiaret,  467,  a. 
Semi*,  SrmiMia,  llOi  b ;  129, 

b;  MU  a. 
Senipronic  L«g«t.  804,  a. 
Sempruuia  Lei  ue  Poeoere, 

580,  a. 
Semunria,  1062.  a. 
8<?raiinf  mnurarenua,  5£ 
Senate  (Athenian).  16»,  1 
"     (Rowan),  bM,  b. 
"     (Spftflan),  473jb. 
■•nator,  fifrt.  b. 
B«D>tu«.^Hi  b. 
Keutuarunsultatn,  PTO.  h. 

Aprouianum,  872,  a. 
'*  Articuleianum,tl7»,a 
•»  de  Dacchanalibut, 
MO.  b  ;  878.  a. 

Caltitiau>ini.  557, a; 


(•nanucoMultniu  Memtni*- 
num,  873,  b. 

NeronianDm,  673.  b, 
Orphitiantini,  ^74i  a. 
Pcgaaianam,  bii,  a. 
Pemcianutn.  874.  a 
Piaonianum,  873.  U 
Plancianam.  «74,  a. 
Plaiitianiira,  ljT<,  a. 
Rubrianum,  874,  b. 
Saliiniaiium.  HH,  b. 
Silanianuni,  874.  b. 
TertuUianure.874.b. 
Treb«lIiannin,S75,a7 
TurwliaiimB.875,  fc. 
Vallaianum,  875.  >. 
Vitraiianum,  8^  a. 
-      Volutianum,  67S,  a. 
SenJorea,  290.  b ;  1007,"Sr 
Sepelire,  <B1.  a. 
Sefitember,  ISL  *• 
Septemriri  EpalcmM,  414.  a. 
Se|rtimatru«,  §30,  b. 
Septiniontium,  875.  a. 
Septum,  297,  a. 
8«ptunx,TT0.  b ;  59L  »• 
SepulcbriTiolati  Actio, 402, a; 

1049  a. 
Sepalcbniin,  Ifll,  »■ 
Sequeatrea,  40^  a. 
Swa.  520.  a. 
S«riai.~SLa:  1051.  b. 
SericuB,  OT5,  b. 
'Serpent,  875i  a. 
'Sen'yllum.  870.  h 
Serra,  870,  b. 

Serrati,  <c.  Nnnuni,  349,  b. 
Senru  1x^76,  b. 
Serta.  gTTTa. 
Servians  Actio,  776.  b. 
Semlia  Afrraria  Lei,  586,  a. 
Olaucia  Lex,  a. 
Jiidiciana  lei. 553. a; 
586.  a. 
Senritui,  683^  a. 
Servitutet.  877,  a. 
Ser*ui  (Greet),  b. 
Srrru*  (Roman).  883,  a. 
•Set.  883^  a. 
Seaamuin,  8^.  a. 
Seacancia.  (Wb  ;  591^  a. 
Sesciinx,  llOTb;  StfTTa. 
•Scaoli,  B^Ta. 
Sestertiut,fifi&  b. 
Sevir  Turma  Bquitum,  418,  b. 
Se»iri.  127j  b. 
Sex  SuiTriifia,  410,  a. 
Seiatrua,  830,  K 
Sextani,  iTOTb ;  590^  a. 
Sextanui7w9,  a. 
Scxtilit,  l9T7a. 
S<'xlulft,^b;  1001  a. 
Shcnra,  44^a. 
Shield!.  268,  a ;  730,  b 

b;  aiQ.~Br 
shiDi,  ass,  b. 

Shc^,  188.  b;  898,  b;  901 
Sibma,  1!SL  b. 
JUSivtoy,  489,  b. 
Sihyl.  895,  a. 
SibyllinFLbri,  895,  a. 
Sica,  696,  a. 
Sicariu»7308,  b  ;  896,  a. 
Sinla,  t>9K7a- 
Sickle,        b  ;  890,  b. 
Sicilicu»rn)02,  a. 
•Sirya.  WJB,  a. 
Side.  SSCTa. 


m,  b. 
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Claudiauuro,  872,  b. 
I)aiumianuni,873,  a. 
lladriani,  873.  a. 
Juncianum.  873,  b. 
Junianum,  873.  b. 
LargiaQum,  ^73.  b. 
Liboniauuin,  ^73.  b. 
Macmiiioiununi.  873. 
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*Siderites  Lapii,  896,  a. 
iiiriooitavTtlit,  370,  a. 
•Sidcroa,  690,  a. 
Sigillaria,  850,  a. 
•Sipliala,  W.  a. 
Sigma,  fi33.  b. 
Si^ua  Militana,  896.  a. 
Siifnifir,  ^  b. 
Si^ninom  Opua,  91>.  b 
♦Sil.  897.  b. 
•Slier.  897.  b. 
Silk,  87576. 
Silentiarii.  804,  a. 
•Silex.  897,~gr 
Silia  Lex.  580,  a. 
Silicarii.  70,  a. 
Siliccmium,  462.  b. 
•Silphiuro.  898,  a. 
Siliqua,  10^2.  a. 
•Silurua.  898,  a. 
SiKir,  fiiSTRT 

SiWani  ct  Parlinaka  Lex,  564,  b 


SiUer.  fl!L  ^ 
•Simia,  9)9,  a. 
'Sinapi.T^.  b. 
Simion,  7l6,  b 
•SinoiiiraTerra,  898,  b 
Sinii».  fl^  b. 
•Sion.^b. 
Siparium,  898,  b. 
•Siriui.  89g7b. 
•Siaarum.  899,  a. 
Siatrom.  899.  a. 
!I«nipu,  750,  a. 
Xtcnpra,  750,  a. 
•Siiymlinum,  899.  b 
•Siarnnrhion,  899,  b. 
Sitella,  901,  a. 
lin?o/-wB».  901,  a. 
liriPTi)(,  430,  b. 
^Tvvat.  900,  b. 
YtTo^vXaituov,  510,  b. 
2jT»9pAa»ty.  900,  iL 
£irairwXiii.  900,  a. 
S/ros.  S29.  K 
Xtrov  ttKtt,  900,  U 
•Sitta,  aOL  a. 
Sittyh*.  &h8,  b. 
SituU,  9(>T7a. 
SlaTct  (Greek),  SSLh. 
Slavri  (Roman),  883.  a. 
Sling.  iH.  b. 
Slingf  r»,  I1. 
•Smaragdui,  901.  b. 
♦Sioana,  901,16r 
•Smilax,  Wn  b. 
S^Aij.  Hi  b;  373.  a. 

I'vifin).  83?  a. 
♦Smirit.'TOT,  b. 

•Smyrna.  901,  h, 

Sobrina,  STTTb. 

Sfilinnu*,  277,  b. 

Socculu..  90L  b. 

Soccna.  <M1L  l»- 

Socer,  30,  b. 

Sorer  Maenat.  81,  ^ 

Societaa.  902,  a. 

Socii.  MS,  a. 

Socio,  Pro.  Actio,  908,  b. 

Sociua,  902,  a. 

Socroa,  11,  a. 

Sucrua  Majfna.  31,  a. 

Sodalea.  278.  a. 

Sndalea  Aniruatalet,  197,  a. 

Sodalea  Titii,  983,  a. 

Sodalilium.  46.  b. 

Solarium,  SO^Ta  ;  519,  b. 

Solea.  9(>«.  a. 

•Solea,  tl..  904,  b. 

•Solen,  90l.~I>r 

Solidua.  129,  b. 

Solitanrilia,  6W,  b  ;  846,  a. 

Solium.  150.  a. 

XiXoi,  3<g7a- 

Solum.Tn),  b. 

Solatio,~ST4,  b. 

Sophronitte,  463.  a. 

Xm^oovTtoT^otoy,  813,  a. 

•Sorbura.  901.  b. 

•Sorex,  9frr~l>. 

Sopo/.  4561 5i- 
Soror,  iTTtb. 
8oTte*,'fi95.  a ;  W*,  b. 
Sortilfgi7W5,  a. 
THnTpa,  S^Ta. 
Spade,  715.  b 
Spadonra.  4fi7.  a  ;  532,  b. 
•sparganion.  905,  a. 
Ira'jiyavoy,  534.  a. 
SparUn  Conxtitution,  478,  b 
•Spartum.  905,  a. 
Sparua,  b. 
XwdOr,,  fSTa ;  M5,  a. 
Spatium.  254,  a. 
Spear,  4^?^a 
Specillum.  243,  b. 
Spectio,  1267S^ 
Specularia.  521.  a. 
Specularia  Lapia,  521,  a 
Specolatnrea,  905,  a 
£ir(ipa,  906,  b. 
Zwtiftat  Jfottai,  835,  a. 
Speculum,  905,  a. 
Specua,  75.  b. 
Xfffiw'o*'.  720j  a. 
Xvupov,  780.  a. 
Spenainiana,  347,  a. 
•Spbaceloa,  ^Ta. 
Spncriatrrium,  153,  b 
Zfaipo,  <<«.  a- 
r^iloai,  235,  n. 


TAai^vriipior,  488,  b  •  T77,  a 

XfMtpirrtt^,  •  I '.  a. 
ZiAaiptancii,  iiii  b  ;  <)  f.  a 
•SpbenilaniBa*,  906.  a. 
Ifcviirti.  454.  b  :  840,  b  ;Wt 

•Spbex,  a. 

l^y«Tii<>,  96,  a. 
i:^yif.  "O?,  a. 
X^v^Mi,  610.  a. 
Z^ep^tw,  610,  a. 
^vp^karo*,  177,  b 
•Sphyrvoa,  1. 
Sphvnioo,  177.  b. 
Spic'ulum.  489,  b. 
Spina,  213,  a. 

Spina,  9<J«,  a. 
Spindle,  4&4,  b. 
Spinter  or  Spinlbar,  Ml 
Sptra.  atXI.  b. 
Spirula,  906,  b. 
2iirida^j^.  7(V3,  b. 

Spiza.  tfCigTb. 

Spodiaa,  906,  b. 
Spolia.  9Q6,  b 
Spomla,  573.  a. 

Xrov{^.ii,  ML  b  ,  M«,  a. 

Spoodeo,  672,  b. 

l.xorfo4i6ficH.  681,  a. 

IriyMin.  819,  a. 

•Spondyle,  M.  b. 

•Spondylua,  907,  b. 

S^wnse.  704.  b 

Sponfia,  Ti>4.  b 
Spuoei.\.  II..  W7,  b 

Sponaa.  6g3,  b. 

Spoptalia,  683.  b  ;  B24,  b 

SpoQiio.  M2,  a  ;  KMBT^ 

Sponaor.  541.  b. 

Sponaua,  683.  b. 

SpoTtula,  VlIL  b. 

Stabnlanna,  832,  a. 

•Stacte.  908,  a. 

iJiMl'llxVoMO'.  909.  b 

Ird^iot.  W^.X 
Ir,{<'ioi.  9^a- 
Stadium.  90H.  a. 
Sula^ia,  533,  a. 
Stamen.  953.  b. 
•Sunnom.  910,  b. 
StAnJarda.  Military,  98t  a 
Xracitiop.  M5,  a 
Suter,  £10.  b. 
Sutera,  1021.  a. 
ZraO^isfVOi.  938,  a. 

Suti  Diea,  309,  b. 
Slatiouea,  222.  b. 
Stationra  Fiaci.  918,  «- 
SUtionea  MuDiciptaram.fil&  t 
Sutirv  Frriai,  435.  U 
Suior.  912,  a. 
Statu  Liber,  616.  a. 
Statuana  Ata,  211.  a 
Statuary,  iill.  a. 
Sutumen,  1048,  b. 


Xri^Xat,  457^  b. 
Xrififia,     ',  a. 


483,  b. 


Xtij^wi-.  953,  b. 
Srr^o/TA^cw,  877,  a 
Zrt^ruifiajSTT,  a. 
Xrtt^rof,  308.  b. 

XnAatrarX.iroi.  o".  a. 
Stercolinii  Serritaa,  87^  b 
IfJiMj.  921,  b 
Slihodium.  633,  b. 
•Stibium.  95471. 
Stillicidii  S«Titua  tn,  > 
Stilliodinm.  878,  b. 
Stilua.  924.  b, 
•StiDuni,  jSi,  a. 
Stipeodiani,  925.  a 
Stipendiam,  925,  a 

Stipca.  721,  b. 

Stipolalio,  673.  a. 

StipiiUl<>r.  (i73.  k 

Stira,  80,  a. 

IrXofTTW?,  »• 

Xroil.x^La. 

•Stfflw.  a. 

•Stotchaa,  jB&  b 

y-raixtior,  508,  b 

Stola,  SBiL  b. 

XTSfittr,  452.  b 

*Slum«>aia.  b- 

•Stratiotca.^^a 

Storaa,  581,  a,         •  ♦ 
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Mra^pilutn,  Ml,  b. 
Irpartf)  i<  vuvf,  W7. 

tiratiirei.  ggHT*- 
ft'.reuk,  OagTi. 
XrjiaTrfrrgSg.  b. 
•in*.  JBarBT 
BingiU  150,b;  SW,  k. 
•Stru,  «8.  b 
y.rpuuaT^13,  b  •  8M  *■ 
•»trmnbui."tfa3.  U 

hrophiam,  tf'jjj.  b. 
♦ttrombion.laa.  b. 
♦•urouth.w,  tfgTb. 
*lrpou<^t-  >ity<tX»7,  M8,  b 
•■iroatbucaiuclus,  926,  fc 
•tnictor,  27 a,  b. 
*8trYchnuir92a.  b. 
StuiJiOM  Jam,  Ufl,  a. 
rrvAof ,  MJ*  a  a. 
Btulturum  Fenv.  450,  a. 
8toprum,23,b;  3gg7>  ;  533,  b. 
XrvodKioy,  b, 

Styiu*.  ^24i  b. 
♦Styjiteria,  989.  a. 
•Sijrrax.  UW,  a. 
Saa*ir,  125i  a. 
Subc«n(uno,  lO^.  a. 
•Suber,  b. 
Subitani,  lOaa.  b. 
Snbtiifculum,  92V,  b. 
Sabrogare  Le^^em,  580,  a. 
Sabacnptio  Ceotona,  M5.  a  ; 
Sab««civ»,  3L  a-  b. 
SaoMlliam,  V76^  b. 
8ubaenc4,  BTft.  a. 
Sulnifnani,  103.  b 
Subatiluiio,  a. 
SubslitQtio  PupiUaru,  496i  b. 
Sabugmen.  953.  b. 
Subtemen,  953.  b. 
SobucuU,  1024.  U 
SucccMio,  929.  b. 
Saccraanr,  930,  b. 
Saccinctoham,  929.  b. 
Cacciacttti,  1|>34,  b. 
*8acciuuiii,  930,  b. 
Siuw#4vr>?y.'530,  b. 
£v«o^vm(  Yfu<}>/i,  82]  I  a- 
•udatio,  li9,  a. 
•adatorium,  U9,  ». 
luffibulum,  1041,  a. 
faSitio,  4ff2,  a. 
guffn^a  Sex,  416. «. 
Suirragiunt.  93T7b. 
Sa^eitai.  tm.  b  ;  93t,  l 
Susfn-aDtlariuin,  460.  a. 
Sut  Hereilei,  49776;  499.  a. 
l&Aai,  ^  a. 
Sulci,  UU2.  b. 
SuAAoyjif.  932,  a. 
•Sulphur,  935fb. 
Sulpicie  Lcf^ct,  &Sfl,  a. 
galpiciaSeiiipronia  Lcx.SSO.a. 
yivit66\aioi/,  932,  b. 
XuiiSoXatuv  vapaSdatut  tlicri, 
Tii^ov.  1014,  »;  li32^ 
ZoK^Awi',  JrA,  iiKM,  933.  a. 
l<)rfo»Xo<,  734,  a,  b. 
Si(p»iqxg'i  933,  b. 
S«;>«ji<«x',i,  agiTb;  1011.  b. 

ZvfiirAnok'.m  b 
Samlaanc  Le^ea,  934,  a. 

'iiwdXXaYi'a,  938.  b. 
£vX*^'r''o<  'KncXm^,  383.  b 
£ti}'(Ofji(;r<!pia,  a. 
Sandiu],  50;^  a. 

:i:MtKO(.  21L  b. 

imviifiio)'.  936.  a. 
X^c^i,  935^  a. 

Zmr^jyopaf,  935,  b. 
Ivrr/vtia,  495,  a. 

t»>  ypoijij.  S<3L  »• 
i^vyyoo^tii.  809.  b. 
X»'ifo<!o{,  3'i<<.  b. 
Xtvotfia.  J37.  b. 
Zei Dicta,  938,  a. 
Xvv'jpta,  159.  b. 
£eiwp<V.  159,  b;  333.  a 
XfrTijVfiu.  100,  a. 
£viTiir((.  ^57  a  :  M7,  a. 
toKrA/;,.,  TPn,  b  ;~rCl«.  ». 

£•»  rt^*<<.  nmr  b. 

|,ii  «<i<F»,  SJ3i  b. 


Xvirrpii^papYai,  101 1.  b. 
Suuvttaariiia,  604,  b ;  640.  a  ; 
Supcrflcianu».  938,  a.   [897,  a. 
Sup«rficiri,  93^,  a. 
SupcniUmcrnni,  13,  b. 
Sapparum,        a ;  lUM.  b. 
Sopparus,  )0V!4,  b. 
Suppliralio,  938.  b. 
Suppiaititii,  477,  a. 
Suprema.  «c.Tfini*p»taa.3<H,a. 
Sunlui,  673,  a  ;  960,  b. 
SuTgvTf,  211,  a 
vv:p«y{,  9tOrb. 

r.  o,x.i.  WT7>. 

•Suf,  93^  b. 
XuoitJjvoi,  300,  a. 
Smitgiuura,  150.  a. 
£u(Toina,  941.  a. 
Xooraon,  100,  a. 
2ii<mrAo{.  890.  a. 
Swonl,  IIIL  a, 
•Sycali*,  930,  b 
•Sjcamimii.  930.  b. 
•Syre,  930,  b. 
*Sycomoro«,  930.  b. 
•Syenites  Lap!».  931,  b. 
•Symphyton,  933.  b. 
SvmpusKim,  938,  b. 
SynJicun.  2TSrb- 
Synihe»i».  940^  a. 
Synnt,  itllL  b. 
Sywitia,  941,  a. 

T.  e. 

•Tabanuf,  943,  a. 
Tahella.  913.  a. 
Tabellariw  Lrget,  HI.  a. 
Tabcllariui.  943i  k 
Toljellio.  9437tr 
Taberna,  943,  b. 
Tab«rnacuTuin,  943,  b  ;  M7,  b. 
Tablet,  63i  a. 
Tablinam,  517.  a. 
Tabul«.  fttL  a. 
Tabularii.  81i  a. 
Tabutanum,  945,  a. 
Tieda.  945,^  a. 
•T«nia,  11.  945,  b. 
Ta|({f.  945,  ^ 
T.JiWa,"im.  b. 
Taivtitov,  Wfi,  b 
TJAuwa,  SggTb. 
TiAgyrof,  947,  a. 
Talarii,  94^1). 
TdXapoi,  lb8j  a. 
TaAa(Tia,  953^  a. 


TaXaaionryla,  9>3,  a. 
Talanio,  62i^  b. 
Talentum,  947,  a. 
Tallo,  919,  a. 
•Talpa.  949,  a. 
Talui.  HfTT*. 
Tainbounnc,  1033,  a. 
T'i»«(rty.  950.  a. 
T  iMin'ij,  MX,  a. 
•Tanui,  SL  ». 


•Taot,  951 

Tapet,  SSL 
Til>«te,  951 


003. 


Til>«te,  951,  a. 
TaAfnjotal,  419,  b. 

Tj^pof,  mai.  b 

•T*ran<lu».  951^  b. 

Tarentini  Lutli.  601.  a  .  

Tarpria  Aternta  Lex,  581,  b. 

TdfMOf.  319,  li. 

Taarii  Lnoi.  600,  a  ;  603.  a. 

•Taania.  fiiL  b. 

Taxes  iGreek).  39ti  a ;  0M,  a. 

Taxea  ( Roman).  1008,  b;  1035,b 

Ta(<uOYOi,  951,  ^- 

T<l^^  952.  a. 

•Taxui.  fli2.  a. 

Ti«tvro<.^5i  a. 

Tectorea,  7C.  a ;  736,  a. 

Teda,  945,  a. 

Tiijat-OF.  854,  b. 

Teaula.  952.  a. 

Tttxiov,  734.  b. 

Tcixofoirft,  W3.  a. 

Tela,  953,  a. 

TtAa/Kif,  133,  a. 

Telamone»,  121^  a. 

•Tclephion.  056,  a. 

TtXiTiii,  652,  a. 

•Tel.*,  95gr». 

TtAwyiipxK.  956,  a. 

TtAwKtyt,  956,  a. 

TAof,  90yrb  ;  956.  b. 

Ti^cyoiTSl.  a  ;  95L.  b ;  m  ». 

Temo,  33T7b. 

T»a>f>Ur5i2.  k 


Templum,  HSl  i 
Temporalu  Acttc,  18,  a. 
Temporis  PracacnptiOi  804.  b 
Tcoav.  97h  b. 
•TenlhreJo,  959,  «. 
Tepidanum,  14H.  b 
TcnshinthuiTaM.  b 
•Teredo,  b. 
Terentilia  Lex,  586.  a. 
Terentini  Liidi,  6t«,  a. 
Tennmalia,  959,  b. 
Tennini,  5*n,  a. 
Teriinriut.  1 10  b;»49.>;Wl.> 
Tp«»elUni,TT5,  a. 
Teueia,  9597^ 
TasMrula,  95».  b. 
Teata,  441, 
Tealamenc,  960  a. 
Teitamentaria  L«««s,  888.  a. 
Tettantentifactio.  960,  a. 
Teitamentum,  Wkl,  a. 
Teatator.  960,  a. 
Teat  IS,  67T7b;  fifli 
Testudo,  605,  b ;  965,  b 
•Te«tudo,"Tr.  9fi6,  a. 
T/tfp«irTO{.  332.  b. 

TirpiiAoj-di,  9937s 
Tcrpuopia,  332,  d. 
Tstrarcha,  »• 
Tstrarches,  966.  a. 
T<rpapx/a,  jMt  b  ;  9M,  a. 
T«rp^p«f,  ggT71«. 
•Tetrix,9687T. 
Tcrpw^Aov.  2SL.  •■ 
TrrrapaVoKro,  c?.  450,  b. 
•Tetii?ora«tr*,  9667*7 
'Tettix,  Sififi.b. 
•Teuthis,  966.  b. 
•Teuihos.  M6,  b. 
•TeuUoa,  ^  b. 
Texlorei,  953.  a. 
Textriceii.  fiiS.  a. 
Texlnnum.  953,  a. 
Batpii,  a. 
OdAii/iiai,  a. 
8aAa;i(rai.  893.  a. 
OdAauof .  515,  a  ;  SU,  a. 
•ThalaMocnimbe,  966.  b. 
Thalictiim.  966,  b. 
6aAAo^<>pai.  723,b. 
OaXiata.  'J^fL  b. 
B>(*iva.  m52.  !l 
•Thapsia.  966.  b. 
BdxTttr.  i^L  b. 
Thnrgelia,  966.  b. 
Bapyi;AiitfV,  190.  a. 
Theatre,  967,  a. 
OttiTpof,  967^a. 
Otarpurrji  flT>,  b. 
6(arpuTwAi7c.  97t.  hw 
Theatrum.  967,  a. 
•Thebainii  Lapis,  971.  a. 
ft'?*'"-  457.  a. 


Theft.  270.  a  ;  463,  a. 
•Theion.  971 .  a. 
•Thelycraiioia,  971.  a. 
•'niolvpteris.  971,  a. 
♦Thelyphondii.  971.  a. 
Thent».  971,  b. 
Theodosianus  Codes,  f73,  k. 
OioXoYUOV,  969.  h. 
Otoftiria,  97^  a. 
Gttaola^  3ii.  b  ;  973,  a. 
etwOKctt,  972.  a. 
6twp<'(>  345.  a. 
Otuooi,  112.  a  ;  973,  a. 
Biot/fia,  ai2.  «• 
6(pair((ii,  fi21.  a. 
Tlierapeutica.  973,  a. 
6(pair(vriK0[',  733,  a. 
Otp^iruy,  492.  a. 
Theriaca,  975.  a. 
Qrtikondxot,  157.  a. 
ThemiiB.  Hi  a  ;  152.  a. 
Thermopoliiim,  »)a,  a  ;  220,  b. 
•Therm'W.  915.  b. 
Bifgguoo/.  376,  a  ;  958,  b. 
Qnott'i,  975,  b. 
Tbeunophoria,  076.  a. 
et<riio4i>\aKC(,  394,  b. 
ec<T/ioWr.7i.S3.a  .£1  a  «M. 
etofirff,  §«,  a 
eijcffa,  496,  h  :  619.  a. 
Thetsaliau  Con«t'tuuon.94i  b 
0((roaAoi<r/rai,  22L  >• 
OijTCf ,  976,  b 
eioffot,  363,  b  ;  977,  b. 
Ooiv^  ynitifJl,  btO,  a. 
BoXla,  1061.  b. 
e^Aoj,  977.  b. 
f)<iw((>(,  S3,  a. 
TKnrvT.  SA&.  a 


etipa^  596,  a. 
Thona  Lex.  977,  k 
•Thoa,  9T8,  a. 
Thraces,  477,  a. 

OpoWrai.  893,  a. 
Oorivat,  8937a. 
•thraupi*.  976,  b. 
•Thmupalus.  978.  b. 
Threcei,  477.  a. 
Threshold.  534,  b. 
Oprii^ot.  456,  a. 
•ThriJacine7978.  b. 
•Thndai,  978,  U 
•Tbnsaa,  97876. 
eoij,  291,  a. 
Thrunus.  978i  b. 
OfwaXXii,  397.  b. 
Ovyar^p,  495.  a. 
OvyarfuMt,  495,  a. 
eu^iXr,.  968.  b. 
6vf[|jri}p<av,  1026,  h. 
Oiipa,  511.  b  ;~ynT  b. 

"    avAtiot.  514,  b;  flt4.  » 

"    airrata,  515.  a  ;  H4.  b 

"    ftfaavXof,  514,  h. 

"    fitTauXof,  514.  b 
eypa><.  860.  b. 
Guptrpot,  535.  b. 
ei/pi^((.  515.  b. 
Bvpuf.  515,  a  ;  537.  b. 
Bvpwpfiov,  515,  a  ;  537.  b 
ei;p«iMXk.  514,  b  ;  iffTb. 
•Thui.  979.  a. 
Ov^afoi,  37,  a;  443.  b. 

OvTI/OtOtr,  76,  b. 

•Thy a,  979,  a. 
•Thyitet  Lapn,  979.  a. 
•Thvinallus,  aii.  a. 
•Thymbra,  979.  b. 
•Thymelica.  979,  b. 
•Thvmu»,  iiia,  b 
•Thynnu*.  912.  b. 
Thyrsus,  mi,  a. 
Tiara,  gJjO.  b. 
Tiaras,  95O,  b. 
Tibia,  a. 
Trim rii,  981,  li. 
TiUcitiiuin,  981,  a. 
TiKir.lmmiltandiSem'i  a,978.> 
•TiRrn,  9S2,  a. 
•Ti*-To(  AiOoi,  ^a 
TiIps,  H<«ting,  953,  a 
•Tilia.  9!<2.  a. 
Tifi^v.  32,  b. 
Tt/idaOat,  33,  b. 
Ti>i7^a.  9j2.  a. 
TiiitiiiiiaiiuTum.  963.  b 
•Tipho,  984,  a. 
Tirucmium.  994,  b 
Tiru.  984,  b. 
TiOn^T^.  984,  b. 
•Tilhynialltn.  884,  L. 
Titu  Lex,  5Kt.  b. 
Tiiieiises.  743,  a. 
Titles.  lia.  a. 
Titii  Smiulet,  985,  a. 
Ticulus,  460,  b;  588,  k 
ToKoyXv^oi,  545.  a. 
Ti5Kot.  545.  a. 
TiKot  iyytiot,  545.  a. 

"    tyyvoi,  aSL^- 

"    vavriKol,  545.  b. 
Torulliones,  545.  a. 
Toga,  985.  a. 

PalmatJi.  985,  b. 

"    Pict.1,  9J5L.  a. 

"    Prirlejta,  532.*  987. 

"    PuUa.  9*^  a. 

•'   Vinlii.  532.  a;  tW.  a 
To^ata  Fat.ula,  300.  b 
Togatus,  957^  b. 
Toixuipi'Xia,  734.  b. 
Toixttippxof,  394.  b  ;  ">4.  b. 
Tot xopi'm?f ,  734.  b. 
ToJxof.  731,  *> 
ToQiaculnm.  167.  b. 
Tomb*,  457.  b;  458,1    |S1  b 
T6voi,  5257a. 
Tonsor,  138,  b. 
T<ioth-powder,  349,  b 
•Topazija,  ybT,  b 
Toiriia.  h947». 
Tiipiaria  Ars.  511.  %. 
Topi  an  US.  511.  b 
Toralia,  WOj  a. 
Torch.  4W7a. 
Torcular,  9^  a. 
Torcu]  unit  ypcf.  ft* 
Tordylion,  9y,  b. 

Topfwn*^,  ]"?.  %•   

Torment  um,  893,  b ;  k 
Tornnes.  989,  b. 


OENEBAL  IMUfX 


 BrSflH^biW^bii 

TlBiu,tM,b|  Wt,m. 

V4(niM,  M7.  a. 
roxicum,  M7, 

87,  m. 
tolSrai,  S47,  a 
rrabea,  fleT,  b. 
Traditio,  375,  a. 
•Tr.i:;ar*nlha,  990,  «. 
■Tragioa,  990, «. 

rnjgodia,  090,  a. 

'Tr«{^pogun,  997j  a. 
■TraRorinaooa,  NT* 
"Traces,  9S7,  «. 
•Tias*«,  II..  997,  a. 
rra«<iU,  490,  a;  617, ft. 
rrarum,  837,  a. 
rraha,  997,  b. 
rnuna,933,b. 
rramoaerica,  870,  a. 
riMMMtio  in  Via,  18,  k 


TnaiTam,  ISO,  a. 
TiWMliUBin,  000,  b. 
TraMMB,  893,  a. 
Tnatrectto  EqaitQm,  410,  a; 

4te,  &. 

Tfint^,  033,  a ;  457.  b. 
'*       npirai,  344,  b. 
6UTt(>at.  344,  b. 
Vfa'S^Kdiioi,  844,  a. 
Joa-!n\onot6(,  844,  a. 
rp«{<fr;t.  (^V'J,  b. 

Tpaitfiaros  U  tpoyoias  Yeii(p^, 
Ttoboaia  Lex,  SM,  b,  Omt  a. 
tVamiMii,  1S9,  U. 
rnnia.  1)1,  a. 
Tiwviri,  1019,  a. 
IWmidif,  458,  a. 
nMKrfrropof,  890,  b. 
TmoYiiif,  "51,  b. 
Tpaiva,  464,  b. 
Triarii,  997,  n. 
FnbtJ  (C.refk),  1001,  b. 
I'ribvs  (Uuniim],  1004,  b 
t^e^Xuf.  997,  b. 
TpiJu)^,  720,  b. 
TptStivioi',  730,  b. 
TmSwvo^^m,  790,  U 
T^rtbula,mb. 
Tribulam,  097,  b. 
Tribula*.  W7,  b. 
•Tribalaa,  998,  a. 
•Tribulu*.  II..  998.  a. 

ThbutKll,  9:'^',  n. 

rfibuiH  j.  yy^,  a. 
Triliiiu:ci:i  Let,  998,  b, 
Trdiunm.  99K,  a. 
Tnbui  (Greek),  1001,  l>. 
Tribua  (Roman),  1001,  b 
Thbuta  Comitiat  MMt  a. 
THbuUcii,  801.  a. 
Tkibntoha  AelHk  8M»  a. 
THbvtan,  1008^  k 
Trice,  S9I,  a. 
Tp/x<«M<it99i,a. 
TpixtioK.  291.  a. 
Tnu'iniuiti,  1009,  a. 
Trident,  404.  b. 
Tneni,  110,  b;  69],% 
Tp<i;Mpx'<'>  1010,  a. 
Tpifipapxott  1010,  a. 
tpi^tf,  690,  b. 
TptinKnnMtl.  801,  b, 
Tptcnfpi'c,  061,  b. 
ThfB».  989,  t. 
Tnga.  132,  b. 
•TrJgla,  lOU.  a, 
Trigon,  777.  b, 
Tnffi  jiim.  S53,  a. 
Tnhx.  !>i5.     ,  '.15*1.  a. 
IWit^ci,  939.  u  .  1U54,  6 
Trioetxit,  S77.  l» 
IViDcptii.  S7T.  b 
Trinum  Nundiaaflk  008  a 
Thnuudmam,  008,  a. 
TMM«<.10M,a. 
nplicaito.  10,  b. 
Trip.-!,  1014,  b. 
•Tni".li.>n.  i014,  b 
TniMi.  1014.  l>. 
Tpfrrvxu.  W4,  a. 
TripudiuQj,  130,  b. 
Tnrvmri.  890,  b;  801,  a. 
ToiVj,  4W,  a. 
Tpiriixwt'irr^f,  905,  h, 
Tnuvia,  ar7,  b. 

IIS4 


THlavoa,  077,  b 
•THtieam,  1015,  b. 
Tpirr4a,  840,  a. 
Ttemif.  1003,  a. 
1namphaliaOniainnita,1019,4 
Trinmphalit  Corona,  111,  b. 
Trinmpha*.  1015,  b. 

CaJircnaiB,  lOlS.b. 
"         NavaliB,  lOia,  b. 
Tfiurnviri,  1U19,  a. 

Arto  Uividundo,  1019,  b. 
"    Capitilii,  1019.  I 

CaloaisD«ittOMiua,1010,b 
~   '  4M,a. 

u    —  -  ~" 


noicendi  or  Lanatfa  Sqai- 

tam  Dccorita,  1019^  b. 
"   Menaatii,  034.  a. 
"    Monatalea,  040,  b. 
"    Noctumi,  1019.  t. 
"  ncAaeodii^dibus.lOig.b 
"    Rpipablica  CoiuutuendB, 

1019.  b. 

"    Sarni  Canqttiro&dii  Do- 
niwiiie  Penifi^nsndii,  1019,  b. 
"   ScDstut  Le(«oilj,  108^  a. 

nunH,  1000,  a* 
Tpovtff,  3SI,b;  1 030,  a 
Trocfaoi,  1020,  a. 
•Ttoplodvtei,  1020,  a. 
Troja  Ludus,  250,  b. 
Tropieum.  1(120,  a. 
Tpotaiov,  li>20,  a 
Trophy,  1020,  a 
Tniasttli,  415,  b 
Truuaets,  171,  a 
Trun,  1021.  a. 
Tpv6\(ov,  318.  b. 
TpvYvHa,  304,  a. 
TpvyvM,  184,  a. 
Italia,  1091,  a. 
IMIiantto.  730,  a. 
Itaanet,  1  ^n,  a  ;  59S,ai  IW^. 
Tfmrimi.  if'il,  h- 
Tnitina,  1021.  a. 
♦Tr/gon,l.,lI.,  lOfll.k. 
Tuba,  1091,  b. 
TuUloBtriam,  830,  b. 
Tvxat  it6>M»,  991,  b. 
TiXt,,  572.  a. 
T»Xtio¥,  579,  a. 
ToUiaLesde  Ambita.  40,  b. 
TiiDto  Lai  de  Legaiiont  Lib*- 

ra,  570,  b. 
TaUutnam,9t3,b;  W,h. 
Tumbler*.  395,  a. 
Tvii6o(,  457.  a. 
Tamiiltuani,  1091,  b. 
Tumuliu*.  1029,  b. 
Tunica,  1022.  b. 
TanicAti,  1095,  a. 
TujToi,  449, 
Tdfvn.o,,  Uf25,  f), 
Tvpa nica (  }  PoAq,  tl  1 1 . 

Tvnbalaoi,  lOML  b. 
Tataa.  104.  a;  418,  a. 

lymta,  1017.  a. 
Tianf,  1007,  a. 
TMala,  1096,  b. 
TnteliB  Actio,  1031^  a. 
Tutor,  1028,  b. 
Tatulua,  1031,  b. 
Twelve  Tables,  1031,  b. 
Trmpantun,  1033,  a. 
*T]riBphaioa  Term, ' 
•Typha,  1025,  a. 

V.  V 

Taeaotia  Bona,  186,  a. 
Vacatio,  109,  b ;  900,  b. 

•Vacciniom,  103S,  b. 
Vadimonium,  Van,  18^b;  8N,b. 
Vaifina,  478,  a. 
Valerix  I^RO,  1033,  b. 
Valcrne  i't!lcinitiaLeg«*,1034,a 
Vs!,  .MR  l.f!x,  1034,  a. 
ValUna  Corona,  311,  a. 
Vallum,  1034,  a. 
VaUna,  1034.  a,  b. 
Val«^fi9S.b. 
▼miNa,  IffiM,  b. 

TamLat.a09^bi. 
Tat,  804,  b. 

Vaae-paintinf;.  705,  b. 
Vatinia  I.,cx,  tthC,  b. 
Udo.  1033,  a. 
Vfrtji;t>lin.  1033,  a. 
Vectii:ii:i^  Av.T,  38,ft{00l,a. 
Vahea.  1036.  a. 


I  Van.  1017.  a. 
I  Valaaea,  1017,  a^ 
Velariam,  1006,b. 
Velati,  1030,  a. 
Velilea,  104,  a:  4M 
Velletanam  SaoaMi 

nm,  542,  n. 
Velum,  !?93,  h;  1050,% 
Venabu!  jm,  1037,  a. 
V«Baliciarii.  860,  a. 
Vanatio,  1037,  a. 
Venditio,  403,  a. 
Venalica,  1030,  b. 
TaaaMoai,  lOML  b. 
TaMCeoa,  lOOIL  b. 
Veatilabmm,  TILo. 
Ver  Sacrum.  101^  b. 
Verbena,  848,  a. 
Verbeaarias,  43Vb. 
Vrma,  884,  b  ;  888,  b. 
Vcrso  in  Hrm  AotiakHI,a> 
Ver»ura,  547,  a. 
V«ru,489,  b. 
Vertitum,  4S9,  b. 
Veapc,  459,  b. 
VaapiUonas,  459,  b. 
VaaMiik  lOML  b. 
▼aitnmlam,  610,  b ;  607,  a. 
V^^oepa,  539,  a. 
Vetenmna,  984,  b. 
Veteratorca,  88iS,  b. 
Vezillarii,  109,  a ;  807,  a. 
VexiUum,  897,  a. 
ViK,  1041,  b ;  1045. 
Vie  .S^rritoi,  879,  a. 
VKUL^Lei,  580,  b:  10ll,k 
Viaticum,  1045,  b. 
Viator,  1045,  b. 
Vicarii  Serri,  884,  a. 
VietiM.  845.  b. 
▼icaiima,  1040,  a. 
Viceaimaria  Lex,  Idll^  0 
Viccaimahi,  1040,  •> 
*Vicia,  1040,  a. 
Vioo  Magiatri,  10M^% 
Vicoa,  1040,  a. 
Victortata*.  349,  a. 
Visiles,  100,  a;  603,  a. 
V,^ili«5,  222,  b. 
Vi^nntiaexTin,  1040,  b. 
VigintiTin,  1010,  b> 
Villa,  1040,  b. 
ViUia  Annalia  Lai,  16,  b. 
Villiciu,  1047,  b. 
Vinalia,  1048.  a. 
Viademialia  Feria.  437,  % 
Vindex,  18.  b :  017,  a. 
Vindicatio.  1048,  a. 
Vindicic,  1018.  K 
Vindicta,ei5,  b:  lOM. 
Vindicu,  1049,  b. 
Vinea,  1050,  a. 
Vinegar,  1053,  b. 
Viaaa,  10aO,b. 
▼ioeari,  830,  a. 
•Viola.  1057,  b. 
Virga,  1057,  b. 
VirKinea  Veatale«,  1039,  a. 
VirftiU.  1057.  b. 
Vir^o  Maxima,  1040,  b. 
Vindariam,  511,  a. 
Viriln  Pant,  747,  a. 
VinlisTo^,  539, a;  MT,  b. 
Vu,  a. 

Vi9  rt  V;9  Armata,  1098,  a. 
Visreralio,  409,  b. 
*Viacum,  loss,  a. 
Vit«UiaBi,  944,  b. 
Vitia,9>l.b. 
•▼itia,  lOee,  a. 
Vitrsarii,  1090,  a. 
Vitricua,  31,  a. 
Vitnim,  1053,  a. 
VitU,  Vittas,  1000,  b. 
Vituu  Sacerdoa,  1061,  a. 
*Ulmua,  1061,  a. 
Ulna,  762.  b. 
'UItb,  1061,  b. 
Umbella,  1061,  b. 
Umbilicus,  588,  b. 
Umbo, 368,  b;  737,  a;  980,  b. 
UBbraoalam,1061,b. 
Varia,  1066.  a. 
Uaeiarinnii  Peans,  547,  a. 
Unctma,  148,  b. 
Unctaarium.  44,  a;  14S.  b. 
UniraeDta,  1009.  a  ;  1054,  a. 
U:iu"irnlar:u,  I0fl2. \: 
I'lipnrnuru',  1062.  b. 
Unjupiit.ini,  10<12.  b. 
lIziufisiTaf,  KKiS,  a. 
Vorntio  in  Jaa.  16.  a. 


I  ToMDia  hm*  Ni^  k 
,  Volonaa,  1106^  a. 
:  T<^lla,  139.  a. 

VoloxaeD,  98^  b. 

Vdnatahi,  1065,  a 

Vonitona,  93.  K 

Votinfr  (Greek),  93L  a{  I 

Volini;(Romao),«34k;l 

Uragua,  104,  a. 

*Uraooi*pai,  1064.  b 

Uma,8il0,b;  901.  a;  liOl  a 

Una  (iMilia),  406b 

UnaE.64t,b. 

•1)raa,imbb 

Uraina,  400L  a. 

UitrinlUB,  460^  a. 

Uaoeaiiia.  1006^  k. 

Usnrs,  M0.  b. 

Daarata,M5  « 

Uittrpatio.  1068.  K 

Usus,  013.  a:  lOOfL  b. 

Uanafnctus,  IMO,  h 

Utenni,  177.  b. 

Uti  l>ua*idelia,543,b 

UUbs  Actio.l7,a,bw 

Ulna,  1053,  a. 

Utrieolarioa,  061  a 

Vtrabi,  543.  b. 

▼olcaaalia.  107( ,  a. 

Vnlgares,  887.  a. 

*Valpe«,  1065,  b. 

Uxor.  033,  a. 

Uxorium,  1070,  a 
W. 

Vt-all,520,  b;  764,  b. 

Weannv.  953,  a. 

Wheel,  331. b:4a6bai MS  • 

Whip.  445,  a. 

Wijt,  293.  a. 

WilLi,  960.  a. 

Window,  515  b  :  550,  b 

Winr,  10>t  t>. 

Wilnenae*  (Creek),  SM,  ^ 

Witnesses  'Roman),  0*1,  • 

WrssUiaf ,  710,  a.  a 

X  s 

•Xanlhe.  1070,  a. 
'XanthioD.  1070,  a. 
*Xiinthobalanui,  1070,  % 
H£»a>^<,  1070,  a. 
EtnrXacia,  1070,  b. 
Erv^a.  511.  b. 
ZcWaf  ypB^^.  1070,  ^ 
I0WC4.&  b. 
ScMuA',  l<  I,  e- 
SnAm.  519,  a  :  61«  • 
Si>«i,  519.  a. 
iitrnf,  1079,  a. 
'Xiphias,  1079.  o. 
'Xirhion,  1079,  b. 
B<^.478,a. 
Z6aTW,  913,  a,  b. 
s.vXoKowla,  464,  t 

EvonliMSXt,  a. 
SsTT^;,  489,  a. 
Z«<rr»t  "HJ.  a 


Xjrmtcbaa,  OSLa. 

—  ailll,a 


Xyi  l,b^ 
Cjrmtcbaa,  4 
X;al«8,4ll,t 
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Year  iCrrrk).  l! 
Year  (Roman 
Yobs,  594,  U 


ZMVfM.  1071,  h. 
•Zeia,  1 079.  b. 
Ztjntral,  1073.  a. 
Ztvy  irai,  999,  b. 
•Zingibena,  1073,  a 
Zuypa^tiv,  700,  a. 
Xw}  pa6ia,  690,  b. 
/w^ii.  1073,  a. 
Zona.  1073,  a. 
Ziinsr,  1073,  b. 
ZwrioirX^cof,  1077,  a 
Znnala,  lOTt,  fa. 
•Zoophyta,  1074,  a 
Zopboroe,  01, «. 
Zmarl^ft,  1079,% 
2»yrf.  e«3.  tL- 
'/.Kyioi,  WJ3,  a. 
Zu>irai.i5»,  b^f^ 

Zp>  (?f,  554.  b. 
Zi-Oov,  933,  h 
•ZTKu  na,  1074,  b, 
*Zjr|!ia.  1074.  b. 
*Zftba%  1074.  b 
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